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GOT 

GOTHOFRED,  or  Godfkkt,  Dkkis  or  Diont- 
iios,  an  eminent  civil  lawyer,  born  of  an  illustrious 
_.  home  at  Paris  in  1549-  Finding  bis  country  invol- 
ved la  tbe  confusion  of  the  leagoers,  be  accepted  of  a 
professor's  chair  at  Geneva,  until  he  was  patronized 
and  employed  by  Henry  IV.;  but  being  afterwards 
stripped  of  hit  employments  as  a  Huguenot,  be  at 
length  retired  to  Heidelburp,  from  whence  no  offers 
wen  able  to  detach  him.  He  was,  however,  disap- 
pointed of  his  intention  to  end  his  days  there  ;  for  tbe 
disturbances  that  broke  oat  in  tbe  Palatinate  obliged 
him,  in  1621,  to  take  refage  in  Stretburg,  where  be 
died  the  following  year.  Ho  wrote  a  ureal  number  of 
books;  bat  his  principal  work  is  the  Corpus  Juris  Ci- 
vik't,  cum  notit. 

Gothotred,  Theodore,  son  of  tbe  former,  was 
bora  at  Geneva  in  1580.  As  toon  at  he  had  finished 
bit  ttndiei,  be  went  to  Paris  ;  where  be  conformed  to 
tbe  Romish  religion,  and  applied  with  indefatigable  io- 
dnttry  to  the  study  of  history,  tbat  of  France  particu- 
larly, wherein  he  became  very  eminent,  as  appears  by 
hit  works.  In  163s,  tbe  king  made  htm  one  of  his 
nistoriographers,  with  a  stipend  of  3000  livres  5  and,  in 
1636,  he  was  tent  to  Cologne,  to  assist  at  the  treaty  of 
peace  negociating  there  on  the  part  of  France,  by  the 
cardinal  of  Lyon*.  This  treaty  being  removed  to 
Muntter,  Gothofred  waa  tent  thither,  where  he  drew 
■p  Memoirs  on  the  subject;  and  continued  in  that  city, 
in  the  king's  service,  to  hit  death  in  1649.  Hit  princi- 
pal work  it  hit  "  Account  of  the  Ceremonial  of  tbe 
kings  of  France." 

GOTTEN  BURG,  or  Gothebcjrg,  a  rich  and  strong 
town  of  West  Gothland,  in  Sweden,  with  a  good  bar- 
boar,  at  tbe  mouth  of  tbe  river  Gotbelba ;  which  is  tbe 
best  siteated  for  foreign  trade  of  any  in  Sweden,  ts  it 
lies  without  the  Sound.  It  occupies  the  site  of  an  an- 
cient town,  named  Lodete,  which  was  built  by  Gustavus 
Vasa ;  and  being  endowed  witb  considerable  privileges, 
toon  became  the  great  emporium  for  the  trade  of  tin 
western  provinces.  Charles  IX.  when  dnke  of  Goth- 
land, having  in  1604  laid  the  foundations  of  a  new  town 
in  the  island  of  Hitingen,  at  no  great  distance  from  Lo- 
dete,  called  Gotheborg  (since  corrupted  into  Gotten- 
burg\  in  honour  of  hit  duchy ;  upon  bis  accession  to  tbe 
throne,  he  erected  in  his  new  town  a  trading  company  ; 
drew  thither  many  foreigners,  particularly  tbe  Dutch,  to 
wham  be  allowed  an  exemption  from  all  duties  of  export 
and  import  during  20  yean;  a  corps  of  English  and 
Vol.  X.  Part  I.  + 
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Scots  troops  under  the  command  of  William  Stewart;  Gotten* 
and  granted  to  tbe  Calviniatt  established  therein  the  free  q,,^?'  _ 
exercise  of  their  religion,  tbe  first  place  in  Sweden  where  "**": 
tbit  toleration  was  permitted.  The  town  being  in  1611 
reduced  to  ashes  by  tbe  Danes,  wat  rebuilt  in  the  reign 
of  Gottavus  Adolphns  in  its  present  situation,  and  ob- 
tained a  confirmation  of  its  ancient  rights,  witb  the 
grant  of  several  additional  privileges— It  it  boil t  in  a 
very  aigular  situation.  At  a  small  distance  from  tbe 
sea  is  a  marshy  plain,  scarcely  more  than  balf  a  mile 
in  breadth,  watered  by  tbe  riven  Gotba  and  MoldaJ, 
and  almost  entirely  enclosed  with  high  ridges  of  rocks, 
so  bare  and  rugged,  that  they  scarcely  produce  a  single 
blade  of  grass,  and  exhibit  as  barren  an  appearance  an 
the  summits  of  the  loftiest  Alps.  Gottenbnrg  stands 
partly  upon  the  ridges,  and  partly  in  the  plain;  and] 
is  divided  from  these  different  situations  into  the  Up- 
per and  Lower  Town.  The  latter  la  entirely  level,  in- 
tersected by  several  canals  in  the  manner  of  the  Dutch 
townt ;  and  its  houses  are  all  constructed  upon  filet ; 
tbe  upper  part  hangt  on  the  declivities ;  and  rows  of 
buildings  rise  one  above  the  other  like  the  seats  of  an  am- 
phitheatre. The  whole  is  regularly  fortified ;  and  its  cir- 
cumference is  near  three  miles,  exclntive  of  tbe  suburbs, 
called  Hoga,  which  lie  toward  tbe  harbour.  The 
streets  are  all  uniformly  straight :  a  few  of  the  booses 
are  of  brick  ;  but  tbe  generality  are  constructed  with 
wood  painted  red.  The  harbour  it  formed  by  two 
chains  of  rocks,  and  is  nboot  a  tjurter  of  a  mile  in 
breadth.  Its  entrance  is  defended  by  tbe  fort  of  New 
Elfiborg,  which  stands  upon  a  small  rocky  island,  and 
contains  a  garrison  of  250  men.  There  is  at  Gotten- 
burg  a  Royal  Society  of  Sciences  and  Literature,  upon 
the  plan  of  that  of  Upsala.— Mr  Coxe  was  informed  by 
a  merchant  who  had  resided  22  years  at  Gottenbnrg, 
that,  during  tbat  period,  itt  population  had  increased 
considerably,  and  that  it  now  contained  about  30,000 
inhabitants.  This  flourishing  state  is  attributed  to  tbe 
extension  of  its  commerce,  particularly  its  East  India 
Company,  and  the  success  of  the  berrtog- fishery.  An 
English  consul  and  several  merchants  of  our  nation 
reside  at  Gottenburg :  and  a  chapel,  with  a  regular 
chaplain,  is  appropriated  to  their  use.  E.Long.  11. 
44.  N.  Lat.  57.  40. 

GOTTINGEN,    a   considerable    town    of   Lower 

Saxony  in  Germany,  and  in  the  duchy  of  Brunswick  ; 

formerly  free  and  imperial,  but  afterwards  subject  to  the 

elector  of  Hanover.     Here  bis  late  majesty  George  II. 
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Bouingen  founded  an  university.    It  is  seated  on  the  river  Lcine, 

D         in  E.  Long. _p.  rj.  N.  La(.  51.  33. 
■  g*f^j      GOTTORP,  a  tana  of  the  ducby  of  Sleswick,  in 

*  Denmark,    and  capital  of  the  duchy  of  Holstein  Got- 

torp,  where  the  duke  hai  a  very  fine  palace. 

GOUANIA,  in  Bblaitif,  a  genu*  of  plant*  belong- 
ing to  the  polygamia  class.     See  Botanj  Indtg. 

GOUDA,  or  Tuneow,  a  considenabje  u*m  of 
Smith  Holland,  In  the  United  ProTincci,  remarkable 
for  its  atntcly  church.  It  ii  seated  on  the  river  late], 
in  E.  Lonj;.  4.  36.  N.  Lit.  52.  t. 

GOUDT,  Henry,  usually  called  Count  Gowk,  mi 
bom  of  a  noble  family  at  Utrecht,  in  1570 ;  and  was 
n  knight  of  the  Palatinate.  Being  passionately  fond  of 
the  art*,  particularly  painting  and  engraving,  and  de- 
sirous of  engaging  in  them,  he  applied  himself  diligcnt- 
r  to  drawing,  and  made  a  great  proficiency  therein. 
"e  went  to  Borne  to  examine  the  works  of  the  great 
aanatwi  in  that  city.  Hers  ha  contracted  an  intimacy 
with  that  excellent  artist  Adam  Eiabeimer  j  stodiod 
ail  manner  of  penciling,  designing,  and  colouring) 
and  made  his  works  models  for  hia  own  imitation. 
He  pre-engaged  all  the  pictures  that  his  friend  and 
favourite  could  finish,  and  even  paid  liberally  far 
them  before-hand  ;  by  which'  means  he  found  himself 
in  possession  of  a  most  desirable  treasure.  Those  pic* 
-torn  which  Gondt  himself  painted  were  neatly  and  de- 
licately tunc  bed,  in  colour  and  pencil  resembling  El- 
sh  sinter,  though  they  were  in  nn  degree  equal  to  tbe 
paintings  of  that  admirable  master.  On  hia  return  to 
bis  native  country,  n  young  woman,  who  wna  in  love 
with  him,  and  desirous  of  fixing  his  affections  upon 
her,  gave  hint  in  hit  drink  n  love  philtre  :  which,  bow* 
over,  terminated  in  a  very  melancholy  manner,  by  de- 
priving him  totally  of  hi*  senses ;  and  in  tbe  dreadful 
state  of  idiotissn  he  dragged  on  n  miserable  life  to  the 
ago  of  66,  his  death  happening  in  1636.  It  is  re* 
noarkable,  that  though  lost  to  every  other  subject,  when 
painting  was  spoken  of  ho  would  discourse  upon  it  in  a 
very  rational  manner. 

Goudt  practised  engraving  as  well  as  painting,  and 
made  seven  beautiful  prints  after  the  picture*  of  Eltbei- 
mer,  which  are  well  known  to  the  curious,  and  are  to 
ho  met  with  in  most  choice  collection*.  Ho  worked 
with  the  graver  only,  in  a  very  neat  style  ;  and  prsdu. 
cod  n  most  powerful  effect,  not  by  strengthening  the 
strokes,  according  to  tbe  usual  method,  but  by  crossing 
them  with  additional  strokes,  equally  neat,  and  that 
fin  or  sis  tiroes,  one  over  another,  in  the  deep  shadows. 
Considering  the  precision  with  which  ho  executed  his 
engravings,  the  freedom  of  handling  the  graver  which 
mny  be  discovered  in  tbem  is  very  astomsbiog.  The 
woods  and  other  parts  of  the  fore-ground  in  that  ad- 
mirable print  of  trie  Gere*,  are  very  finely  expressed. 
The  beads  of  the  figures  are  correctly  drawn,  and  the 
other  extremities  are  managed  in  a  judicious  manner. 
The  seven  prints  done  by  him  from  Elsheimer,  men- 
tioned above,  are,  I.  Ceres  drinking  from  a  pitcher. 
An  old  woman  appear*  holding  a  candle  at  tbe  door  of 
the  cottage,  and  a.  boy  naked  standing  by  her  is  laugh- 
ing and  pointing  at  the  goddess  }  for  which  contempt 
ho  was  metamorphosed  by  her  into  a  frog.  Tbe  power- 
fill  and  striking  effect  of  this  engraving  cannot  be  pro- 
perly described.  This  print  ii  distinguished  also  by  the 
name  of  the  sorcery,     2.  The  flight  into  Egypt :   A 
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night-scene,  in  which  the  moon  nnd  stars  are  in  trod  u-     c«*il 
ced  with  great  success.     3.  The  angel  with  Tobit,  who         | 
is  drawing  a  fish  by  his  aide.     Tbe  back-ground  is  n  Goarpor. 
landscape  ;   the   weeds   in   tbe   fore-ground,   and   the '       »     "' 
branches  of  tbe  trees  in  front,  a*  well  as  the  foliage 
and  weeds  hanging  from  tbem,  are  beautifully  expres- 
sed.    4.  Tbe  angel  with  Tobit,  crossing  .a  stream  of 
woter:  The  hock-ground,  n  Undwpe.     $.  Baucis  and 
Pbilenwn  entertaining  Jupiter  nod  Mercury.      6.  A 
landscape,  called  the  Aurora,  representing  the  dawn  of 
day.     The  effect  is  very  beautiful.     7.  Tbe  beheading 
of  St  John  in  prison,  a  very  small  upright  oval  print, 
which  Is  by  far  the  scarcest. 

GOVERNMENT,  in  general,  is  the  polity  of  n 
state,  or  nn  orderly  power  constituted  for  the  public 
good. 

Civil  government  was  i  nut  Noted  for  the  preservation 
and  advancement  of  men's  civil  interests,  and  for  ttaa 
better  security  of  thair  lives,  liberties,  and  properties. 
The  awe  and  necessity  of  government  is  such,  tbat  thorn 
never  was  on  age  or  country  without  some  sort  of  civil 
authority :  bat  an  men  orb  seldom  unanimous  in  too 
means  of  attaining  their  ends,  oo  their  sUfictenccs  in 
opinion  in  nlatioa  to  government  have  produced  n  va- 
riety of  forms  of  it.  To  enumerate  them  would  bo  to 
recapitulate  the  history  of  the  whole  earth.  But,  ao- 
eording  to  Montesquieu,  and  moat  other  writers,  they 
may,  in  general,  be  reduced  to  one  of  those  throe  kind*. 
I.  The  republican.  3.  The  monorchia].  3.  Tbe  des- 
potic—the  first  1*  tbat,  when  the  people  in  a  body, 
or  only  a  part  of  tbe  people,  have  tbe  sovereign  never  l 
tbe  second,  where  one  alone  governs,  but  by  fixed  and 
•stablifihed  law*  |  but  kt  the  despotic  government,  one 
person  alone,  without  law  and  without  rule,  direct* 
every  thing  by  bis  own  will  and  caprice.  See  the  arti- 
cle Law,  N*  1.  3 — 10.  On  tbe  subject  of  govnrn- 
meat  at  large,  ace  Montesquieu's  L'Stprit  dirt.  Zoaff, 
L  2.  c.  i. ;  Locke,  ii.  iw,  &c.  quarto  edition,  1768  ; 
Sidney  on  government ;  Sir  Thomas  Smith  de  Repub, 
Angl.  and  Acherly's  Britannic  Constitutions— An  to) 
Gothic  government,  its  original  and  faults,  die.  oh 
Montesquieu's  VEtpril  da  Lait,  1.  n.  c.  8.  So* 
Feodal  System  in  this  work,  and  Government  in 
the  Supplement. 

Government  is  also  a  pott  or  office,  which  gives  a 
penon  tba  power  or  right  to  rule  ovei  a  place,  a  city, 
or  n  province,  either  supremely  or  by  deputation. 

Government  is  likewise  used  for  tbe  city,  conn- 
try,  or  place  to  which  tbe  power  of  governing  is  ex- 
tended. 

GOUGE,  an.  instrument  used  by  divers  artificers, 
being  a  sort  of  round  hollow  chisel  ;  serving  to  cut 
holes,  channels,  grooves,  &c.  In  wood,  stone,  &c. 

GOUL  ART,  Simon,  a  famous  minister  of  Geneva, 
was  horn  at  Sonlis  in  1 543  {  and  was  one  of  the  meat 
indefatigable  writers  of  hie  time.  He  made  consider- 
able additions  to  the  Catalogue  of  witnesses  of  the  truth, 
composed  by  Illyricus  ;  and  acquired  a  great  reputation 
by  bio  works  ;  the  principal  of  which  are,  1.  A  trans-  , 
lation  of  Seneca.  2t  A  collect  ioa  of  memorable  histo- 
ries. 3.  A  translation  of  St  Cyprian  De  iapris.  4.  Se- 
veral devotional  and  moral  treatise*.  He  died  at  Ge- 
neva in  1618. 

GOURD.     Sec  Cuc.ub.bita,  Botany  Index. 

GOURGtES,.  Dominique,  an  illustrious  French, 
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i  patriot,  a  private  gentleman  of  Gaseony.     The  Spa-  lawyer],  divine*,  and  other  graduates ;  who  are  hence    Cawn 

nterds  having  inhumanly  massacred  a  colony  of  French-  called  men  of  the  gown,  or  gownmen.                                Gowraa. 

n  who  had  settled  in  Florida,  Gourgues  took  a  *e-  The  gown  ii  ao  ample  tort  of  garment,  worn  over '       »      ■* 

enge  on  them,  ao  account  of  which  is  given  the  ordinary  clotfaei,  hanging  down  to  the  feet.— It  U 

under  the  article  FLORIDA.     On  his  return  he  was  re-  faibioned  differently  for  ecclesiastic*  and  for  laymen, 

ceived  with  acclamation*  by  hi*  countrymen,  hot  was  At  Rome  they  gave  the  name  "  virile  gown,"  toga 

forbidden  to  appear  at  coort.    Qoeen  Elizabeth  invited  vt'riiii,  to  a  plain  kind  of  gown  which  their  youth  »«- 

him  to  command  an  English  fleet  againat  the  Spaniard*  earned  when  arrived  at  puberty.     This  they  narticu- 

in   1593}  bat  he  died  at  Tours  in  hi*  way  to  Eng-  larly  denominated  pratexta.     See  Toga,  Prstexta, 


GOURNAY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Lower  Seine,  celebrated  for  its  batter-market.     Po- 

Elation  1550.  It  is  situated  on  the  river  Ept,  in  E. 
>ag.  t.  47.  N.  Lat.  49.  29. 

Gournat,  Mary  de  lore  at,  a  lady  celebrated  for 
her  learning,  was  the. daughter  of  William  de  Jars,  lord 
of  Neufvi  and  Gonmay,  After  the  death  of  her  rather, 
she  are*  patronised  by  Montaigne  and  Cardinal  Riche- 
lieu. To  the  daughter  of  the  former  she  dedicated  her 
Nosegay  of  Pindas ;  and  composed  several  other  works, 
the  most  considerable  of  which  is  Let  Avii.  She  died 
at  Paris  in  1685,  aged  80.  The  critic*  are  divided 
concerning  the  reputation  of  this  lady  :  by  tome  she  is 
styled  the  fyrtn  of  France;  others  any  her  works  should 
have  been  buried  with  her. 

GOUT.    See  MtDiciKE  Index. 

GOWER,  Johh,  one  of  our  most  ancient  English 
-wests,  was  contemporary  with  Chaucer,  and  his  inti- 
mate friend.  Of  what  family,  or  in  what  country  be 
was  born,  is  uncertain.  He  Studied  the  law,  and  was 
some  time  a  member  of  the  society  of  Linculn's-inn, 
where  his  acquaintance  with  Chaucer  began.  Some 
hare  assorted  that  he  was  a  judge ;  but  this  i*  by  no 
means  certain.  In  the  first  year  of  Henry  IV.  he  be- 
came blind  >  a  misfortune  wbicb  he  laments  in  one  of 
his  Latin  poem*.  He  died1  in  the  year  1 402  ;  and  was 
buried  in  St  Mary  Overie,  which  church  be  bad  re- 
built chicly  at  his  own  expence,  to  that  he  most  have 
lived  in  affluent  circumstances.  Hit  tomb  was  magni- 
ficently and  curiously  ornamented.  It  still  remains,  but 
hath  been  repaired  in  later  times.  From  the  collar  of 
SS  round  the  neck  of  hit  effigies,  which  lies  upon  the 
tomb,  it  is  conjectured  that  he  had  been  knighted. 
At  to  hit  character  as  a  man,  it  it  impossible,  at  this 
distance  of  time,  to  say  any  thing  with  certainty. 
With  regard  to  his  poetical  talents,  he  waa  undoubt- 
edly admired  at  the  time  when  he  wrote,  though  a 
modern  reader  may  find  it  difficult  to  discover  much 
harmony  or  genius  in  any  of  hit  composition*.  He 
wrote,  1.  Speculum  meditantit,  in  French,  in  ten  books. 
There  are  two' copies  of  this  in  the  Bodleian  library, 
X.  Vac  clamaniu,  in  Latin  verse,  in  seven  books.  Pre- 
served also  vo  the  Bodleian  library,  and  in  that  of  All- 
Souls.  It  is  a  chronicle  of  the  insurrection  of  the 
commons  ia  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  3.  Confeaio 
amantit;  printed  at  Westminster  by  Caton  in  1493. 
Land.  1^33,  1554.  It  is  a  sort  of  poetical  system 
of  morality,  interspersed  with  a  variety  of  moral  tales. 
4.  De  rege  Henrico  IT,  Printed  in  Chaucer '*  works. 
There  are  likewise  several  historicar  tracts,  in  manu- 
script, written  by  our  author,  which  are  to  be  found 
in  different  libraries  ;  also  some  short  poems  printed  in 
Cbaucer's  works. 

GOWN,  Koir,  a  long  upper  garment,  won  of 


"The  remarkable  dress  of  our   British  ancestors'  Hidory  <$ 
(Mr  Whitaker  observes),  which  continued  very  nearly  Man- 
tle same   to  the  commencement   of  the  last  century  cJt****r" 
among  the  natives  of  Ireland,  and  has  actually  descend-    s°'* 
ed  to  the  present  among  the  mountaineers  of  Scotland, 
and   is  therefore  rendered  very  familiar  to  Our  ideas, 
carried  in  it  an  astonishing  appearance  to  the  Romans. 
And  it  seems  to  have  been  equally  the  dress  of  tbe  meri 
and  women  among  the  noble*  of  Britain.     Bat  in  a 
few  year*  after  the  erection  of  the  Romsu  British  towns 
in  the  north,  and  in  the  progress  of  refinement  among 
them,  this  ancient  habit  began  to  be  disesteemed  by  the 
chiefs  of  the  cities,  and  looked  open  as  the  badge  of  an- 
cient barbarism.     And   the  growing  prejudices   were 
soon  so  greatly  improved,  that  within  ao  years  only  af- 
ter the  construction  of  the  towns,  the  British  sagunl 
was  actually  resigned,  and  the  Roman  toga  or  gown 
assumed  by  many  of  them. 

"The  gown,  however,  never  became  universal  in 
Britain :  and  it  seems  to  have  been  adopted  only  by 
the  barons  of  the  cities  and  tbe  officers  of  the  crown  ; 
and  bas  therefore  been  transmitted  to  us  as  tbe  robe  of 
reverence,  the  ensign  of  literature,  and  tbe  mantle  of 
magistracy.  Tbe  woollen  and  plaided  garments  of  the 
chiefs  having  naturally  superseded  tbe  leathern  vestures 
of  their  clients,  the  former  were  still  wore  by  the  ge- 
nerality of  tbe  Britons;  and  they  were  retained  by 
the  gentlemen  of  the  country,  and  by  the  commonalty 
both  in  country  end  city.  That  this  war  tbe  case, 
appears  evident  from  the  correspondent  conduct  of  the  '  • 
Gaols  and  Britons;  who  kept  their  VJrnta  Segota 
to  the  last,  and  communicated  them  to  the  Franks  and 
Saxons.  The  plaided  drapery  of  the  Britons  still  ap- 
peared general  in  tbe  streets  of  Manchester  ;  and  must 
bare  formed  a  striking  contrast  to  tbe  gown  of  the 
chief,  the  dark  mantle  of  Italy :  and  it  and  the  ormv 
mooted  bat  ton*  on  the  shoulder  are  preserved  among 
us  even  to  the  present  moment,  fn  the  parti-coroured 
clothing  and  the  tsswlcd  shoulder  knots  of  oar  foot- 
In:  some  universities  physicians  wear  a  scarlet  frown. 
la  the  Sorbonne,  the  doctors  were  always  in  gowns  and 
caps.  Beadles,  Sic.  wear  gown*  of  two  or  more  co-  ' 
lours. 

Among  the  French  officers;  See,  they  diMingnjtb  those 
of  tbe  theft  gtram  orrodr,-  wbicb  are  such  as  have  not 
been  regularly  examined.  They  hare  also  barbers  of 
the  ihort  goisw,  wfio  are  such  as  ere-  obliged  to  practise 
in  an  inferior  way  to  those  of  tbe  long  robe. 

GowK  is  tdte  Itlm  imni  srinrnlfm  iiliif  ■maltliia 
lure,  or  the  profession  opposite  to that  of  arms:  In  this 
sense  it  was  that  Cicero  said  rooms*  eraser  Agar. 

GOWRAN,  a  borboe*  town;  ttf  ttw  eoowtf  of 
KDkenny  an*  prwrloco  of  Leiostsr,  Ireland.    N.  Lor. 
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Gowrea    53.  34.  W.  Long.  7.  O.   It  is  governed  by  a  pottiicve, 

Q         recorder,  and  town  clerk.     Here  are  the  ruins  of  an 

.  C"*fc_,  old  chorcb,  also  the  handsome  seat  ef  the  late  Lord 

'  Clifden;  and  three  miles  hejond  Gowran   the  ruins  of 

Ballinabola  castle. 

GOYF.N,  John  Van,  painter  of  landscapes,  cattle, 
and  lea  pieces,  was  born  at  Leyden  in  1 596  ;  and  was 
for  some  lira?  instructed  by  Isaac  Nicholni,  who  was 
reputed  a  good  painter}  but  afterwards  he  became  tbe 
disciple  of  Elaiu  Vaodervelde,  tbe  most  celebrated 
landscape  painter  of  bia  time.  Van  Goyen  very  soon 
lose  into  general  esteem  {  and  bis  works  arc  more  uni- 
versally spread  through  all  Europe  than  tbe  works  of 
any  other  master,  for  be  possessed  an  uncommon  readi- 
ness of  band  and  freedom  of  pencil.  It  was  his  con- 
stant pleasure  and  practice  to  sketch  the  views  of  vil- 
lages and  towns  situated  on  the  banks  of  rivers  or 
canals ;  of  the  sea-ports  in  the  Low  Countries ;  and 
sometimes  of  inland  villages,  where  tbe  scenes  around 
them  appeared  to  bkn  pleasing  or  picturesque.  Those 
be  afterwards  used  as  subjects  for  bis  future  landscapes  f 
enriching  them  with  cattle,  boats,  and  figures  in  cha- 
racter, just  as  tbe  liveliness  of  hit  imagination  directed, 
He  understood  perspective  extremely  well,  and  also 
the  principles  of  the  cbiaro-scuro  ;  which  branches  of 
knowledge  enabled  him  to  give  bis  pictures  a  strong 
and  agreeable  effect.  He  died  in  1656,  aged  60. — 
His  usual  subjects  were  sea-pieces,  or  landscapes  with 
rivers,  enlivened  with  figures  of  peasants  either 


o  be  made. 


ferrying  over  cattle,  drawing  their  nets  in  still  water,  or     zens,  amongst  nhi 
going  to  or  returning  from  market.     Sometimes  he're-  '  '         " 

presented  huts  of  boors  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  with 
overhanging  trees,  and  a  beautiful  reflection  of  tbeir 
branches  from  the  transparent  surface  of  tbe  waters. 
These  were  tbe  subjects  of  his  best  time,  which  be 
generally,  marked  with  bis  name  and  tbe  year  -f  and  tbe 
high  finished  pictures  of  Van  Goyen  will  be  for  ever 
estimable.  But  as  be  painted  abundance  of  pictures, 
some  are  slight,  some  too  yellow,  and  some  negligently 
finished  ;  though  all  of  them  have  merit,  being  marked 
with  a  free,  expeditious,  nod  easy  pencil,  and  a  light 
touch.  His  pictures  frequently  have  a  grayish  cast ; 
which  did  not  aru>*  from  any  mismanagement  of  the 
tints,  or  any  want  of  skill  in  laying  on  the  colours  ; 
but  was  occasioned  by  bis  using  a  colour  called  Haerlem 
blue,  mocb  approved  of  at  that  time,  though  now  en- 
tirely disused,  because  the  artists  found  it  apt  to  fade 
into  that  grayish  tint ;  and  it  hath  also  rendered  the 
pictures  of  this  master  exceedingly  difficult  to  be  clean- 
ed without  injuring  the  finer  touches  of  tbe  finishing. 
His  best  works  are  valued  so  highly  in  most  parts  of 
Europe,  and  especially  in  tbe  Low  Countries,  that  they 
deservedly  afford  large  prices,  being  ranked  in  Hol- 
land with  the  pictures  of  Teniers  ;  and  at  this  time  are 
not  easily  procured,  particularly  if  tfaey  are  undamaged, 
though  bia  slighter  performances  are  sufficiently  cens- 

GRAAF,  RxONiER  de,  acelebrated  physician,  born 
at  Schoonhavon,  in  Holland*  in  1641.  He  studied 
physic  in  Prussia.  He  was  educated  in  Leyden,  where 
ha  acquired  great  honour  by  publishing  a  treatise  De 
Succo  Pancreatico.  He  also  published  three  pieces 
upon  tbe  organs  of  generation,  both  mala  and  female  ; 
upon  vfbich  subject  he  bad  a  controversy  with  Swam* 
.  merdam.     He  died  young,  in  1673 ;  and  bis  work*, 


with  his  life  prefixed,  were  published  at  Leyden  in     crssf 
1677,  *n  8vo.  I 

GRABE,  John  Ernest,  a  very  learned  writer  in  Grace- 
tbe  beginning  of  the  1 8th  century,  a  native  or  Konigs-  »  * 
berg,  in  Prussia.  He  was  educated  in  the  Lutheran 
religion  ;  but  the  reading  of  the  fathers  led  him  into 
doubts.  He  presented  to  the  electoral  consistory  at 
Sambia  in  Prussia  a  memorial  containing  his  doubts. 
The  elector  gave  orders  (o  three  eminent  divines  to  an- 
swer them.  Tfaeir  answers  shook  bim  a  little  in  bis  re- 
solution of  embracing  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  j 
and  one  of  tbem,  Spener,  advised  him  to  go  to  Eng- 
land. H*  went ;  and  King  William  gave  bim  a  pen-  * 
sion,  which  was  continued  by  Queen  Anne.  He  was 
ordained  a  priest  of  the  church  of  England,  and  ho-  - 
uourrd  with  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  by  the  uni- 
versity of  Oxford ;  upon  which  occasion  Dr  George 
Smalridge  pronounced  two  Latin  orations,  which  were 
afterwards  printed.  He  wrote,  1.  Spieelfgium  S.  S, 
Patrvtn,  lit  et  Hereticorvm  s/rcvli  pint  Christum  tia-_ 
turn,  8vo.  2.  An  edition  of  the  Septuagint,  from  the 
Alexandrian  manuscript  in  St  James's  library.  3.  Nj(e» 
on  Justin,  &e. ;  and  other  works,  which  are  esteemed 
by  the  learned. 

GRACCHUS,  Tiberius,  elected  tribune  of  the 
Roman  people,  demanded  in  the  senate,  in  (heir  name, 
tlie  execution  of  tbe  Agrarian  law  ;  by  which  all  per- 
sons possessing  above  aco  acres  of  land  were  to  be  de- 
d  of  the  surplus,  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  citi- 


■qual  distribution  of  tbem  was 
,aving  carried  his  plan  into  execution 
by  violent  measures,  he  felt  a  victim  to  bia  zeal,  being 
assassinated  by  his  own  parly,  133  B.  C.  Cains  his 
brother,  pursuing  the  same  steps,  was  killed  by  the 
consul  Opimius,   121  B.  C.     See  (history  of)  Rome, 

GRACE,  among  divines,  is  taken,  1.  For  the  free 
love  and  favour  of  God,  which  is.  the  spring  and  source 
of  all  the  benefits  we  receive  from  him.  2.  For  tbe 
work  of  the  Spirit  renewing  tbe  soul  after  the  image  of 
God;  and  continually  guiding  and  strengthening  the 
believer  to  obey  bis  will,  to  resist  and  mortify  sin,  and 
overcome  it. 

Grace  is  also  used,  in  a  peculiar  sense,  for  a  short 
prayer  said  before  and.  after  meat. 

The  proofs  of  tbe  moral  obligation  of  this  ceremony, 
drawn  from  different  passages  of  the  New  Testament, 
are  so  well  known,  that  it  is  needless  to  insist  on  (hem 
here.  Some  others,  drawn  from  the  practice  of  differ- 
ent nations,,  and  of  very  remote  antiquity,  may  not  be 
disagreeable  to  our  readers. 

I.  Athenceus  tells  us,,  in  his  Deipnosopft.  lib.  It.  that 
in  the  famous  regulation  made  by  Amphictyon  king 
of  Athens  with  respect  to  the  use  of  wins,  both  in  sa- 
crifices and  at  home,  he  required  that  tbe  name"  of 
Jupiter  the  Sustoincr  should  be  decently  and  reverently 
pronounced.  The  same  writer,  in  lib.  iv.  p.  149, 
quotes  Hermeias,  an  author  extant  in  his  time,  who 
informs  us  of  a  people  in.  Egypt,  inhabitants  of  tbe 
city  of  Naucratis,  whose  custom  it  was  on  certain  oc- 
casions, after  they  had  placed  themselves  in  the  usual 
posture  of  eating  at  the  table,  to  rise  again  and  kneel ; 
when  the  priest  or  precentor  of  tbe  solemnity  began 
to  chant  a  grace,  according  to  a  stated  form  amongst 
them ;  and  when  that  was  over,  they  joined  in  the 
meal  in  a  sol emj*  sacrificial  manner.    Heliodornt  has  a 
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passage  in  hi*  Mtkiopiei  to  the  same  purpose,  that  it  was 
«*  the  c  ire  torn  of  the  Egyptian  philosopher*  to  pour  out 
libations  and  put  up  ejaculations  before  they  flat  down 
to  meal*.  Porphyry,  in  his  treatise  Dc  obstin.  lib.  iv. 
p.  408.  gives  a  great  character  of  the  Samnean  gymno- 
sophists  in  Egypt  for  the  strictness  of  their  life :  as  one 
article  in  their  favour,  he  observes,  that  st  the  sounding 
of  a  bell  before  their  meals,  which  consisted  only  of 
lice,  bread,  fruits,  and  herbs,  they  went  to  prayers; 
which  being  ended,  and  not  before,  the  btll  sounded 
again,  and  they  sat  down  to  eating.  In  general  this 
was  a  religious  usage  or  rite  among  the  ancient  Greeks; 
and  derived  from  yet  older  ages,  if  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria rightly  informs  u*.  He  mentions,  that  these 
people  when  they  met  together  to  refresh  themselves 
with  the  juice  of  the  grape,  sung  a  piece  of  music,  in 
imitation  of  the  Hebrew  psalms,  which  they  called  a 
teholton.  Livy,  lib.  xxxix.  speaks  of  it  as  a  settled 
custom  among'  the  old  Romans,  that  they  offered  sacrifice 
and  prayer  to  the  gods  at  their  meals  and  com  potations. 
Bat  one  of  the  fullest  testimonies  to  our  purpose  is  given 
by  Quintillan,  Deeiam.  301.  Adisti  tnensam,  says  he, 
ad  quam  earn  venire  cctpimui,  Deal  invoenmu* ;  "  We 
approached  the  table  (at  supper  together),  and  then 
invoked  the  gods." 

The  Jesuit  Trigautins,  in  his  very  elegant  and  in- 
structive narrative  of  the  Christian  expedition  of  their 
missionaries  into  China,  book  i.  p.  69.  give*  this  ac- 
count of  the  people  then  in  the  particular  now  under 
consideration.  "  Before  they  place  themselves  for 
partaking  of  an  entertainment,  the  person  who  makes 
it  sets  a  vessel,  either  of  gold,  or  silver,  or  marble,  or 
some  such  valuable  material,  in  a  charger  full  of  wine, 
which  be  holds  with  both  bis  bands,  and  then  makes  a 
low  bow  to  the  person  of  chief  quality  or  character  at 
the  table.  Then  from  the  hall  or  dining-room,  he 
goes  into  the  porch  or  entry,  where  be  again  makes 
a  very  low  bow,  and  turning  his  face  to  tbe  south, 
poors  out  this  wine  upon  the  ground  a*  a  thankful 
oblation,  to.  the  Lord  of  heaven.  After  this,  repeat- 
ing bis  reverential  obeisance,  he  ret  oral  into  the 
ball,"  &c. 

Tbe  Turks  pray  for  a  blessing  on  their  meat ;  and 
many  more  instances  might  be  produced  of  infidel*  who 
have  constantly  observed  the  like  custom  in  some  way 
or  other. 

a.  The  fact,  therefore,  with  respect  so  the.  heathen 
world,  being  thus  evident,  we  proceed  to  tho  senti- 
ments and  behaviour  of  the  Jews  in.  this  particular. 
Their  celebrated  historian  Josepbns,  giving  a  detail  of 
the  rites  and  custom*  of  the  E*sene*r  who  were  con- 
fessedly the  strictest  and  most  pious  professors  of  tbe 
Jewish  religion,  has  this  remarkable  passage  to  tho  pre- 
sent purpose :  "  The  priest,"  says  he,  "  beg*  a  blessing 
before  they  presume  to  take  any  nourishment;. and  it  it 
looked  upon  as  a  great  sin  to  take  or  taste  before." 
Then  follows  tbe  thanksgiving  before  meat ;  and  "  when 
tho  meal,"  proceeds  he, "  is  ever,  tbe  priest  prays  again ; 
and  tbe  company  with  him  bless  and  praise  God 
their  preserver,  and  the  donor  nf  their  life  at 
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and  nourish- 


Fhilo,  in  bis  book.  De  vita  cootetnplativa,  gives  an 
account  of  a  body  nf  men  and  women  stricter  than 
even  the  Eatencs  tbentsilset.   He  ditlingnishea  them  by 


no  particular  name,  though  his  relation  is  very  accurate  Grace. 
and  circumstantial  ;  namely,  that  on  certain  special '  1  »  ^ 
occasions,  before  "  they  took  their  meals,  they  placed 
themselves  in  a  proper  decent  order;  when,  lifting  up 
their  hands  and  eyes  to  heaven,  they  prayed  to  God 
that  he  would  he  pleased  to  be  propitious  to  them  in  iho 
u*e  of  those  his  good  creatures." 

From  the  Hebrew  ritual  it  appears,  that  the  Jem 
had  their  hymns  and  psalms  of  thanksgiving,  not  only 
after  eating  their  pasaover,  but  on  a  variety  of  other 
occasions,  at  and  after  meals,  and  even  between  their 
several  courses  and  dishes;  as  when  the  best  of  their 
wine  was  brought  upon  the  table,  or  their  aromatic 
confections,  fir  the  fruit  of  the  garden,  &e.  On  th* 
day  of  the  natsover  was  song  Paalm  cxiv.  "  When 
Israel  came  out  of  Egypt,"  &c. 

Aristae  09  has  a  passage  full  on  the  present  subject. 
"  Moses,"  says  he,  "  command*  that  wben  tbe  Jew* 
are  going  to  eat  or  drink,  the  company  should  immedi- 
ately join  in  sacrifice  or  prayer."  Where  Rabbi  Elea* 
xar  (upon  that  author)  met  with  this  sentence,  has 
been  controverted.  But  supposing  it  not  be  found 
in  scriptiSf'il  is  sufficient  for  us  to  know  that  tbe  Jew* 
did  constantly  practise  this  custom,  upon  tbe  foundation 
of  an  ancient  and  general  tradition  and  usage.  That 
the  prophet  Daniel  gave  thanks  before  meat,  is  evident 
from  the  Apocryphal  book  concerning  Bel  and  the 
Dragon,  wherever.  38,  39,  we  find,  that  "Daniel  said. 
Thou  hast  remembered  me,  O  God  !  neither  bast  thou 
forsaken  them  who  seek  thee  and  love  thee, .  So  Daniel 
arose,  and  did  eat."  Of  this  text  Prudcntia  take* 
notice  in  Cathemirin,  hymn  iv. 

His  tuniptis  Danielh  exeitavh 

In  caiumjaciem,  cibtqve  fir  tit, 

Amen  reddidit,  al/elujah  dixit. 

The  much- beln  **d  lookf  tbe  repast, 

And  op  to  heav'n  his  eyes  lie  cast ; 

By  which  refreshed  he  sung  aloud, 

Amen,  and  aUelujah  to  his  God. 
Where,,  by.  the  way,  it  may  be  observed,  thaKKepoot 
is  a  little  mistaken  in  making  the  prophet  give  thanks 
after  meat ■;-. whereas,  according  to  the  taxt,  ha  did  it 
before.. 

Grace,  or  Gracefulness,  in  tbe  human  character ;  an 
agreeable  attribute,  inseparable  from  motion  a*  opposed 
to  rest,  and  a*  comprehending  speech,  looks,  gesture, 
and  loco- motion.    - 

As  some  motions  are  homely,  the  opposite  to  grace- 
ful ;  it  is  to  be  inquired,  With  what  motions  is  this 
attribute  connected  ?  No  man  appears  graceful  in  a 
mask;  and.  therefore,  laying  aside  the  expression*  of  tho 
countenance,  tbe  other  motion*  may  bo  genteel,  mar 
be  elegant,  but  of  themselves  never  are  gracefuL  A 
motion  adjusted  in  the  moat  perfect  manner  to.  answer 
it*  end, is  elegant;,  bat  still  somewhat  mors  is  required 
to  complete  our  idea  of  grace  or  gracefulness.. 

What  tbi*  onknown  more  may  be,-  is  the  nice  point. 
One  thing  is  clear  from  what  is  said,  that  this  more  mutt 
arise  from  the  expressions  of  the  countenance  1  and 
from  wbit  expressions  so  naturally  as  from  those  which 
indicate  mental  qualities, such  a*  swectnc**,  benevolence, 
elevation,  dignity  ?  This  promises  to  he  a  Fair  analysis  ; 
because  nf  all  objects  mental. qualities  affect  us-tbe  most ; 
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Cncr,     and  Hie  impression  made  by  graceful  appearance  upon     three  Graces,  and  Veens,  who  w««  tbeir  tieter,  u  being    Gncei 
Bww*    every  spectator  of  taste,  it  too  deep  for  any  cause  purely     daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Dione.  | 

1     ••'  corporeal.  The   Graces  ere  always  supposed  to  bare   bold    of  Graniae. 

The  eeit  step  is,  to  examine  what  are  (he  mental  each  other's  hands,  and  i 
qualities,  that  ia  conjunction  with  elegance  of  motion, 
produce  a  graceful  appearance.  Sweetness,  cheerful- 
new,  affability,  are  not  leparately  sufficient,  nor  even 
in  conjunction.  Dignity  alone,  with  elegant  motion, 
produces  a  graceful  appearance ;  but'ltill  more  graceful 
with  the  aid  of  other  qualities,  thoee  especially  that  are 
tbe  most  exalted.     See  Dignity-. 

Bat  this  is  net  all.     The  moat  exalted  virtues  may 
be  tbe  lot  of  a  person  whose  countenance  has  little  ex- 


pression :  such  a  person  cannot  be  graceful.    Therefore      third  a  sprig  of  myrtle. 


Graces  are  a 

each  other's   hands,   ani   never   parted.    They  were1" 
painted  naked,  to  show  that  the  Graces  borrow  nothing 
from  art,  and  that  they  have  no  other  beauties  than 
what  are  natural. 

Yet  in  the  first  ages  they  were  not  represented  naked, 
as  appears  from  Pauseoias,  lib.  vi.  and  lib.  ii.  who 
describes  their  temple  and  statues.  They  were  of 
wood,  all  hot  their  head,  feet,  and  bands,  which  were 
white  marble.  Their  robe  er  gown  was  gilt :  ooe  of 
them  held  in  her  hand  a  rose,  another  a  dye,  and  the 


GRACILIS,    'a   muscle   of  tbe   leg,    thus    called 
See  Anatomy,  Table  of  lit 


to  produce  this  appearance,  we  must  add  another  cir- 
cumstance, viz.  an  expressive  countenance,  displaying     from  its  slender  shape. 
to  every  spectator  of  taste,  with  life  antt  energy,  every     Mtuclei, 
thing  that  passes  m  the  mind. 

Collecting  these  circumstaocer  together,  grace  may 
he  defined,  "  that  agreeable  appearance  which  arises 
from  elegance  of  motion  and  from  a  countenance  ex- 
pressive of  dignity."  Expressions  of  other  mental 
qualities  are  not  essential  to  that  appearance,  but  they 
heighten  it  greatly. 

Of  all  external  objects,  a  graceful  person  is  the  most 
agreeable. 

Dancing  affords,  great  opportunity  for  displaying 
grace,  end  haranguing  still  more.  See  Dancing, 
Declamation,  and  Oratory. 

But  in  vain  will  a  person  attempt  to  be  graceful  who 
is  deficient  in  amiable  qualities.  A  man,  it  is  true, 
may  form  an  idea  of  qualities  be  is  destitute  of;  and, 
by  means  of  that  idea,  may  endeavour  to  express  these 
qualities  by  looks  and  gestures  :  bat  such  studied  ex- 
pression will  be  too  faint  and  obscure  to  be  graceful. 

Act  of  Grace,  the  appellation  gives  to  tbe  act  of 
parliament  1696,    C  32.    which    allows  prisoners  far     of  Austria, 

civil  debts  to  be  set  at  liberty,  upon  making  oath  that         GRADO,  a  strong  town  of  Italy, 
they   have  not  wherewithal   to  support  themselves  in 
prison,  unless  they  are  alimented  by  the  creditors  on 
whose  diligences  they  were  imprisoned,  within  ten  days 
after  intimation  made  for  that  purpose. 

Days  of  Grace,  three  days  immediately  following 
the  term  of  payment  of  a  bill,  within  which  the  creditor 
most  pretest  it  if  payment  is  not  obtained,  in  order  to 
intitle  him  to  recourse  against  the  drawer. 

Grace  it  also  a  title  of  dignity  given   to   deles, 


genus  of  birds   be- 
See  Orhitholog  r 


GRACULA,  tbe  Graxle,  i 
longing  to  tbe  order   of  picse. 
Index. 

GRACULUS.  See  CoRVira,  Ornithology  Index. 

GRADATION,  in  general,  the  ascending  step  by 
step,  or  in  a  regular  and  uniform  maimer. 

Gradation,  in  Logic,  a  form  of  reasoning,,  other- 
wise called  Sorites. 

Gradation,  in  Painting,  a  gradual  and  insensible 
obaage  of  colour,  by  the  diminution  of  the  tints  and 
shades. 

Gradation,  in  Rhetoric,  the  sams  with  Climax. 

GRAD1SKLA,  a  strong  town  of  Hungary  in  Scla- 
vania,  00  the  frontiers  of  Croatia,  taken  by  tbe  Turke 
in  1091.  It  it  seated  on  the  river  Save,  in  £.  Long. 
17.55.  N.Lat.  45.38. 

Gradiska,  a  strong  town  of  Italy,  in  a  smsH  island 
ef  tbe  same  nanie  on  tbe  frontiers  of  Friuli,  in  E. 
Long.  13.  37.  N.  Lst.  46.  6.  It  it  subject  to  the  house 


'•'■no* 
ef  tbe  same  name,  on  tbe  coast  of  Friuli,  and  in? 
tbe  Austrian   territory-.     E.  Long.   13.  37.  N.  Eat. 

GRADUATE,  a  person  who  hat  taken  a  degree  in 
tbe  university.     See  DEGREE. 

GR7EVIUS,  John  George,  one  of  the  most  learn- 
ed writers  in  tbe  27th  century.  Li  the  14th  year  of  his 
age,  the  elector  of  Brandenburg  made  him  professor  at 
Doisbonrg.     In  16 58,  he  was  invited'  to  Beventer  to 


archbishops,  snd  in  Germany  to  barons  and  other  in-     succeed  bis  former  matter  Gronoviut-     In   1661,   be 


ferior  pri 

GRACES,  Gratix,  Charities,  in  the  heathen 
theology,  were  fabulous  deities,  three  in  number,  who 
attended  on  Venus.  Their  names  are,  Aglaia,  Thafra, 
and  Eophroayne ;  i.  e.  tinning,  flourishing,  and  gay)  or, 
according  to  some  authors,  Fasitbea,  Eupbrosyae,  and 


appointed -professor  of  eloquence  at  Utrecht ;  sad 
12  years  after  he  had  the  professorship  of  politics  and 
history  conferred  on  him.  He  fixed  his  thoughts  here, 
and  refused  several  advantageous  offers.  He  had, 
however,  tbe  satisfaction  to  be  sought  after  by  divers' 


see  severai  of  them  come  from  Germany. 
^£giele."Tbey  were  supposed  by  some  to  "be  the  daugh-  to  study  wider  him.  He  died  in  1703,  aged  71.  Hit 
ters  of  Jupiter  and  Eurynome  tbe  daughter  ef  Ocean  ut;  Thctaurut  ontitftiitatmm  tfhatoriartim  Jtaffir,&c.  and 
and  by  others,   to  be  the  daughters  of  Bacchus  and     other  work*;  are  well  known. 

Vens.  GRAFTING,  or  Engratting,  in  Gardening,  is 

Some  will  have  tbe  Graces  tv  have  been  four ;  and  -  the  taking  a  shout  from  one  tree,  and  inserting  it  into 
make  them  tbe  same  with  the  Horat  "boors",  or  rather  another,  in  such  a  manner  that  both  may  unite  elotely 
with  the  four  seasons  of  the  year.  A  marble  in  the  and  become  one  tree.  By  tbe  ancient  writers  on 
king-  of  Prussia's  cabinet  represents  tbe  three  Graces  husbandry  and  gardening,  this- operation  ia  called  tn- 
in  the  usual  manner,  with  a  fourth  seated  and  covered  citron,  to  distinguish'  it  from  inoculation  or  budding, 
with  a  large  veil,  with  the, words  underneath,  AdSenrtt  which  they  call  inttrtre  ecmfa*. 
IIIL     But  this  groope  wc  may  understand  to  be  the         Grafting  has  been  practised  from  tbe  most  remote 
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.  anteewity;  anst  its  origin  ud  iarentioai  b  ejaVrontly 
.  Bfcbtted  by  naturalists.  TbeepliraBtas  teUsns.thateeird 
"  bvTNg  swallowed  *  frmt  whale,  east  k  forth  into  »  cleft 
or  cavity  of  •  ratten  live;  -where  mixing  with  mom  of 
the  petrified  parts  of  the  wood,  nnd  being  washed 
with  the  nint,  k  budded,  and  produced  within  this 
tree  another  tree  of  *<liflerent  kind.  Toil  led  the 
hnshnadn—  to  certain  noisctiena,  from  which  anon 
afterwards  arena  die  ait  of  engrafting.  For  the  dif- 
ferent methods  of  performing  this  operation,  tee  GAR- 
DENING Index. 

GRAHAM,  Jamis,  Marquis  of  Montrose,  was 
comparable  to  the  greatest  heroes  of  antiquity.  He 
undertook,  against  almost  every  obstacle  that  could  ter- 
rify a  less  enterprising  genius,  to  reduce  the  kingdom 
of  Scotland  to  the'  obedience  of  the  king ;  and  bis 
success  corresponded  to  the  greatness  of  the  under- 
taking. By  raseor,  he  in  a  lew  months,  almost  efiec- - 
tnated  hi*  design  J  hot,  for  want  of  supplies,  waa  ior- 
eed  to  abandon  has  conquests.  After  the  death  of 
Charles  J.  he  made  a  second  attempt,  with  a  few  men, 
hat  was  immediately  defeated  by  a  numerous  army. 
As  he  ana  leaving  the  kingdom  in.  disguise,  he  waa 
betrayed  into  the  hands  of  his  enemy,  by  the  lord 
Aston,  his  intimate  friend.  He  was  carried  to  his  ex- 
eeetwn  with  every  circumstance  of  indignity  that  wan- 
tarn  cruelty  could  invest ;  and  hanged  upon  «  gibbet 
30  feet  high,  with  the  hook  of  his  exploits  appended 
In  hie  neck.  He  bare  this  reverse  of  fortune  with  bia 
■sua!  greatness  of  mind,  and  expressed  a  just  scorn  at 
the  rage  and  the  insult  of  his  enemies.  We  meet  with 
nut  instances  of  vainer  in  this  active  reign  ;  but 
e  is  the  only  instance  of  heroism.  He  was  ex- 
1  May  21.  1650.  See  Britain,  N°  137,  138, 
143,  165. 

Graham, Sir  Richard,  Lord  Viscount  Preston, eldest 
son  of  Sir  George  Graham  of  Netherby,  in  Cumber. 
land,  Bart,  was  born  in  1648.  He  was  sent  ambassa- 
dor by  Charles  II.  to  Louis  XIV.  and  was  master  of 
tbe  wardrobe  and  secretary  of  state  under  James  II. 
But  when  the  revolution  took  place,  be  was  tried  and 
condemned,  on  an  accusation  of  attempting  tbe  resto- 
ration of  that  prince  ;  though  be  obtained  a  pardon  by 
the  queen's  intercession.  He  spent  the  remainder  of 
his  days  in  retirement,  and  published  an  elegant  trans- 
lation of  "  Boetbius  on  tbe  consolation  of  philosophy." 
Ha  died  in  1695. 

Graham,  George,  cloak  and  watch-maker,  tbe 
most  ingenious  and  accurate  artist  in  his  time,  was 
aern  In  1675-  After  his  apprenticeship,  Mr  Tom- 
pirn  received  him  into  his  family,  purely  un  account 
af  his  merit ;  and  treated  him  with  a  kind  of  parental 
affection  at  long  as  he  lived.  Besides  his  universally  ac- 
knowledged skill  in  hit  profession,  he  was  a  complete 
mechanic  and  astronomer ;  the  great  mural  arch  in  (he 
observatory  at  Greenwich  was  made  for  Dr  Halley, 
ander  his  immediate  inspection,  and  divided  by  his  own 
hand :  and  from  this  incomparable  original,  the  best 
foreign  instruments  of  tbe  kind  are  copies  made  by 
English  artists.  The  sector  by  which  Dr  Bradley  first 
discovered  two  new  motions  in  the  fixed  stars,  was  of 
his  invention  and  fabric  :  and  when  the  French  acade- 
micians were  sent  to  tbe  north  to  ascertain  the  figure 
of  the  earth,  Mr  Graham  was  thongbt  the  fittest  per- 
son in  Europe  to  supply  them  with  instruments;  those 
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who-  went  la  the  annus  were  Mt  so  well  Rtrniahed.    Ha    Graham 
waa  far  many  yean  n  member  of  the  Royal  Society,        | 
to  which  he  communicated  several  ingeniona  and  im-   Own— *■_ 
portent  discoveries  j  nnd  regarded  du  advancement  of'    "  *  ' 


He 
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Ginjuu'a  DyJ*.     See  Avjw/wue's  Watt. 
GRAIN,  can  ef  all  sorts,  as  barley,  eats,  rye,  Ate 
See  Cmn,  Wheat,  &c. 

Crash  is  also  the  name  of  a  small  weight,  tbe  twen- 
tieth part  of  a  scruple  in  apothecaries  weight,  and  the 
twenty-fourth  of  a  pennyweight  troy. 

A  grain-weight  of  gold-bullion  is  worth  two-pence, 
and  that  of  silver  bat  half  a  farthing. 

Grain  also  denotes  tbe  component  particles  of  stones 
and  metaU,  the  veins  of  wood,  &c.  Hence  cross-grain- 
ed, or  against  the  grain,  means  contrary  to  the  fibres  of 
wood,  &c 

GRALLjfc,  in  Ornithology,  it  an  order  of  birds 
analogous  to  the  brula  in  the  clam  of  Mamtnalia  in  the 
Linages*  system.     Sea  ORNITHOLOGY. 

GBAMINA,  Grabber;  one  of  the  (even  tribes  01 
natural  families,  into  which  all  vegetables  an  distri- 
buted by  Linnmtw  in  hit  PAilotapAia  Botanica,  They 
are  defined  to  be  plants  which  have  very  simple  leaves, 
a  jointed  stem,  a  husky  calyx  termed  gluma,  and  n 
tingle  seed.  This  description  includes  the  several  aorta 
of  corn  at  well  as  grasses.  In  Toumefort  they  con- 
stitute a  part  of  the  fifteenth  class,  termed  opeiati ,-  nnd 
in  Linmnus's  sexual  method,  they  are  mostly  contained 
in  the  second  order  of  tbe  third  class,  called  triandria 
digynia. 

This  numerous  and  natural  family  of  the  grasses  baa 
engaged  the  attention  and  researches  ef  several  emi- 
nent botanists.  The  principal  of  these  are,  Kay,  Monti, 
Micheli,  and  Linn  Ecu  9. 

M.  Monti,  in  his  Catalogus  tlirptum  agri  Bononien- 
sit  gramina  ac  hujus  modi  affinia  eompUttens,  printed 
at  Bpnonia  in  1719,  divides  the  grasses  from  tbe  dis- 
position of  their  flowers,  as  Theophraalus  and  Ray  have 
divided  them  before  him,  into  three  sections  or  orders. 
—These  are,  1.  Grasses  having  flowers  collected  in  a 
spike.  2-  Grasses  having  their  flowers  collected  in  a. 
panicle  or  loose  spike.  3.  Plants  that  in  their  habit 
and  external  appearance  an  allied  to  the  grasses. 

This  class  would  have  been  natural  if  the  author  had 
not  improperly  introduced  sweet-rush,  junens,  and  ar- 
row-beaded grass,  into  the  third  section.  Monti  enu- 
merates about  306  species  of  the  grasses,  which  be  re- 
duces under  Tourat  fort's  genera ;  to  these  he  has  ad- 
ded three  new  genera. 

Sclieuchzer  in  bis  Arittographiitj  published  likewise 
in  1719,  divides  the  grasses,  as  Monti,  from  the  dis- 
position of  their  flowers,  into  the  five  fallowing  sec- 
tions :  1.  Grasses  with  flowers  in  a  spike,  at  pbalaris, 
antbuxanlhuro,  and  fruraentum.  2.  Irregular  grasses, 
as  eebcenantbus,  and  cornucopia.  3.  Grasses  with 
Sowers  growing  in  a  simple  panicle  or  loose  tpiku,  aa 
reed  and  millet.  4.  Grasses  with  flowers  growing  in 
a  compound  panicle,  or  diffused  spike,  at  oats  and 
poa.  j.  Plants  by  their  habit  nearly  allied  to  the 
grasses,  as  cypnst-grass,  scirpus,  linagrostis,  rush,  and 
scheuctiieria. 

Scbeuchzer  has  enumerated  about  four  hundred  spe- 
cies, which  he  describes  with  nmnung  exactness. 
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Micbeti    has  divided  the  grasses  into  fix  aectians,  gnn,   lolium  or  darnel,  lygeum  or  hooded  matweed,  Graaaai 

-.  which  contain  in  all  44  genera,  and  arc  arranged  from  mclica,  milium  or  millet,  nardus,  oryxa  or  rice,  panicum  "urns 

*  die  siluatioo  and  number  of  the  flower*.  or  panic-gnus,  paspalnm,  phalaris  or  ^unary-grass,  pble-  '*"*»'  ■* 

GraMIKA,  the  name  of  the  fourth  order  in  Linnteus's  am,  pan,  saccharum  or  sugar-cane,  secale  or  rye,  stipa 

Fragments  of  a  Natural  Method,  consisting  of  the  no-  or  winged  spike-grass,  triticom  or  wheat,  iniola  or  sea- 

mrrous  and  natural  family  of  the  grassea,  viz.  agrottU,  side  oats  of  Carolina,  coix  or  Job's  tears,  nlyra,  pbarus, 

sirs,  alopecorns  or  fox-tail  grass,  antboxanthum  or  ver-  tripsecQm,  zea,  Indian  Turkey  wheat  or  Indian  corn, 

nal  grass,  arlstida,  arnndo  or  reed,  arena  or  oats,  bo-  zizania,  segilops  or  wild  fescue-graas,  andropogon,  ap- 

bartia,  briza,  bromos,  cinna,    cornucopia;  or  bom  of  luda,    cenchrue,    holcni  or  Indian  millet,   ischasmum. 

plenty  grass,  cynosurus,  ductylis,  elymus,    feitaca  or  See  BotaNI, 
fescue-grass,  hordeola  or  barley,  laguros  or  ha  re's- tail 


GRAMMAR. 


Deaaitioa.  1,   /"iRAMMAR  is  the  art  of  speaking  or  of  writing 
^~*  any  language  with  propriety;  and  the  purpose 
oS  language  is  to  communicate  our  thoughts. 

2.  Grammar,  considered  as  an  art,  necessarily  sup- 
poses the  previous  existence  of  language  \  and  as  its 
design  is  to  leach  any  language  to  those  who  are  igno- 
rant-of  it,  it  must  be  adapted  to  the  genius  of  that  par- 
ticular language  of  which  it  treats.     A  just  method  of 
grammar,   therefore,    without   attempting   any  altera- 
tions in  a  language  already  introduced,  furnishes  cer- 
tain observations  called  rule*,  to  wbich  the  methods  of 
■peaking  -used  in  that  language  may  be  reduced  ;  and 
t        this  collection  of  rules  is  called  the  grammar  of  that 
Grammar    particular  language.     For  the  greater  distinctness  with 
paiticalar,  regard  to  these  rules,  grammarians  have  usually  divided 
this  subject  into  fonr  distinct  beads,   viz.  Or thocra- 
FHY,  or  the  art  of  combining  letter*  into  syllable*,  and 
syllable*  into  words  ;  ETTMOLQGT,  or  the  art  of  dedu- 


cing one  ward  from  another,  and  the  various  modifica- 
tions by  which  the  sense  of  any  one  word  raw  he  diversi- 
fied cotuistent/y  with  it*  original  meaning  or  it*  relation 
to  the  theme  whence  it  it  derived;  Syntax,  or  wbat  re- 
lates to  the  construction  or  due  disposition  of  the  word* 
of  a  language  into  tentenee*  or  phrase* ;  and  FkosoDT, 
or  that  which  treats  of  the  quantities  and  accent*  of 
syllable*,  and  the  art  of -making  verse*. 

3.  But  grammar,  considered  as  a  science,  views  lan-or  aai 
guage  only  as  it  is  significant  of  thought.  Neglecting  e*L 
particular  and  arbitrary  modifications  introduced  for 
the  sake  of  beauty  or  elegance,  it  examines  the  analogy 
and  relation  between  words  and  idea*;  distinguishes  be- 
tween those  particulars  which  are  essentia/  to  language 
and  those  wbich  are  only  accidental j  and  thus  furnishes 
a  certain  standard',  by  which  different  language!  may 
be  compared,  and  their  several  excellencies  or  delects 
pointed  out.     This  is  what  is  called  Philosophic  or 
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4.  THE  origin  of  language  is  a  subject  which  has 
employed  much  learned  investigation,  and  about  which 
there  is  still  a  diversity  of  opinion.  The  design  of 
speech  is  to  communicate  to  others  the  thoughts  and 
perceptions  -of  the  mind  of  the  speaker  :  but  it  is  ob- 
vious, that  between  an  internal  idea  and  any  external 
sound  there  is  no-natural  relation  j  that  the  wordjJw, 
for  instance,  might  have  denominated  the  substance 
which  we  call  ice,  and  that  the  word  ice  might  have- 
signified  fire.  Some  of  the  most  acute  feelings  of  man, 
as  well  as  of  every  other  animal,  are  indeed  expressed 
by  'simple  inarticulate  sounds,  -which  as  they  tend  to 
the  preservation  of  the  individual  or  the  continuance  of 
the  species,  and  invariably  indicate  either  pain  or  plea- 
sure, are  universally  understood:  but  these  inarticulate 
and  significant  sound*  are  very  few  in  numbers  and  if 
they  can  with  any  propriety  be  said  to  constitute  a  na- 
tural and  universal  language,  it  is  a  language  of  which 
man  as  a  mere -sensitive  being  partakes  iu  common  with 
the  other  animals. 
iaf«  5.  Man  is  endowed  not  only  with  sensation,  bnt  also 
tsot  w{ii)  the  faculty  of  reasoning;  and  simple  inarticulate 
rfg"  sounds  are  insufficient  for  expressing  all  the  varioua 
*  modifications  of  thought,  for  communicating  to  others 
a  chain  of  argumentation,,  or  even  for  distinguishing  be- 


tween the  different  sensations  either  of  pain  or  of  plea* 
sure :  a  man  scorched  with  fire  or  unexpectedly  plunged 
among  ice,  might  otter  the  cry  naturally  indicative  of 
sodden  and  violent  pain ;  the  cry  would  be  the  same, 
or  nearly  the  same,  but  the  sensations  of  cold  and  heat 
are  widely  different.  Articulation,  by  which  those  sim- 
ple Bounds  are  modified,  and  a  particular  meaning  fixed 
to  eacli  modifies  Iron,  it  therefore  absolutely  necessary 
to  aucb  a  being  as  man,  and  forms  the  language  which 
distinguishes  him  from  all  other  animals,  and  enablea 
htm  to  communicate  with  facility  aH  that  diversity  of 
ideas  with  which  his  mind  is  stored,  -to  make  known 
bis  particular  wants,  and  to  distinguish  with  accuracy 
all  his  various  sensations.  Those  sounds  thus  modified 
are  called  words  ;  and  -as  words  have  confessedly  no 
natural  relation  to  the  ideas  and  perceptions  of  which 
they  ire  significant,  tbo  use  of  them  mnst  either  have 
been  the  result  of  human  sagacity, -or  have  been  suggest- 
ed  to  the  first  man  by  the  Author  of  nature. 

6.  Whether  language  be  of  divine  or  human  origin, 
is  a  question  upon  which,  though  it  might  perbapa  ba 
soon  resolved,  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  enter.  Upon 
either  supposition,  the  first  language,  compared  with 
those  which  succeeded  it,  or  even  with  itself  as  after- 
wards enlarged,  must  have  been  extremely  rude  and 
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i»  ■  certain  affection  cif  doubi  denoting  the  eex  of  those  inbiUncei  of  which  they  ue  the  names.  For  ai  in  nature  ererr  obtect 
female,  or  neither  the  one  nor  (Ac  o(A«-,  grammarian*,  following  tbU  idea,  have  di  vided  the  wmr«  of  being*  into  three  rhtiet.  Tbaea 
n,  an  taid  to  bo  of  the  MiscuLnfrngendrr;  thoee  that  denotejonafa,  of  the  feminine  gender;  and  thoia  which  denote  neither  the 
r,  of  the  vnrru  godtr,  The  English  is  the  only  language  of  which  the  noun*  are,  with  reaped  to  sex,  an  exact  copy  of  nature 
then  b  no  object  in  nature  single  and  alone,  and  a*  by  far  the  greater  part  of  noun*  are  the  names  of  whole  clime*  of  obiecta.  it 
ETerriMcanotinonglit  to  hare  lome  variation,  tn denote  whorhar  \t  inm.ffi.iiArnl.fiL.  .I.-.  — i:.t  :.  - 
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Dniaioa    narrow.     If  it  Kit  of  human  contrivance,  ibis  will  be      These  may  all  be  comprehended  under  the  general  de-   Di*iii< 


■  re  necessary  t 

which  nrc  present  to  the  n 

other  word* 


>  readily  gran  ltd  *,   for  what  art   was  ever  invented  and 
J  brought  to  a  stale  of  perfection  by  illiterate  savages  ? 

If  it  was  taught  by  God,  which  is  at  least  the  more 

probable  ■opposition,  we  cannot  imagine  that  it  would 

be   more  comprehensive    than    the    ideas  of  those  for 

whose  immediate  use.  it  was  intended  ;  that  the  first 

men  should  have  been  taught  to  express  pains  or  plea- 
sures which  they  never  felt,  or  to  utter  sounds  that 

should   be  afterwards  significant  of  ideas  which  at  the 

time  of  utterance  had  not  occurred  to  the  mind  of  the 

Speaker  :   man,  taught  the  elements  of  language,  would     for  the  aake  of  dispati 

be  able  himself  to  improve  and  enlarge  it  as  his  future 

occasion!  should  require. 

7.  As  all  language  is  composed  of  significant  words 

variously  combined,  a  knowledge  oF  them   is  necessary 

previous  to  our  acquiring  an  adequate  idea  of  language 

as  constructed  into  sentences  and  phrases.     But  as  it 

is  by  words  that  we   express  the  various  ideal  which 

occur  to  the  mind,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  how  ideal 

themselves  are  suggested,'  before  we  can  ascertain  the 

various  classes  into  which  word*  may  be  distributed. 

It  is  the  province  of  logic  to  trace  our  ideas  from  their 

origin,  as  well  as  to  teach  the  art  of  reasoning  :   but  it 

is  necessary  at  present  to  observe,  that  our  earliest  ideas 
all  ideas  of  sensation,  excited  by  the  impressions 


nomination  of  attributives.    ■ 

9.  Nouns  and  attributives  most  comprehend  all  * 
that  is  essential  to  language  (a)  :  for  every  thing  which 
exists,  or  of  which  we  can  form  an  idea,  must  be  either 
a  substance  or  the  attribute  of  some  substance  ;  and 
therefore  those  two  classes  which  denominate  substances 
and  attributes,  must  comprehend  all  the  words  that 
te  to  the  bearer  the  ideas 
id  of  tbe  speaker.     If  any 


.or  disagreeable 
Hans  of  great  m 
language  an  or 


that  are  made  upon  our  organs  of  sense  by  the  various 
objects  with  which  we  are  surrounded.  Let  us  there- 
fore suppose  a  reasonable  being,  devoid  of  every  possible 
prepossession,  placed  upon  this  globe)  and  it  is  ob- 
vious, that  his  attention  would  in  the  first  place  bo 
directed  to  the  various  object*  which  he  saw  existing 
around  him.  These  he  would  naturally  endeavour  to 
distinguish  from  one  another;  and  if  he  were  either 
learning  or  inventing  a  language,  his  first  effort  would 
be  to  give  them  names,  by  means  of  which  the  ideas  of 
them  might  be  recalled  when  tbe  obji 
-  ab.nB.ld  be  absent.  This  is  one  copious  source  oT  words  ; 
and  forms  a  natural  class  which  must  be  common  to 
every  language,  and  .ihich  is  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  NOUNS;  and  aa  these  nouns  are  the  names  of  the  se- 
veral substances  which  exist,  they  have  likewise  been 
called  substantives. 

8.  It  would  likewise  be  early  discovered,  that  every 
one  of  these  substances  was  endowed  with  certain  qua- 
lities or  attributes  ;  to  express  which  another  class  of 
words  would  be  requisite,  since  it  is  only  by  their  qua- 
lities that  substances  themselves  can  attract  our  at- 
tention. Thus,  to  be  weighty,  is  a  quality  of  matter;  to 
think,  ia  an  attribute  of  man.  Therefore  in  every  lan- 
guage words  have  been  invented  to  express  the  known 
qualities  or  attributes  of  tbe  several  objects  which  exist. 


ly  have  been  invented 
itroduced  for  the  purposes 
id  tedious  circumlocutions 
tologies.   There  are  indeed  gramma- 
■,  who  have  considered  as  essential  to 
of  words,  of  which  the   use  is  to 
nouns  and  attributes,  and  which  are  said 
to   have  no   signification  of  themselves,  but   to  become 
significant  by  relation.      Hence   all  words   which  can 
possibly  be  invented  arc  by  these  men  divided  into  two 
general  classes  :    those    which    are    significant    OF 
themselves,  and  those  which  are  not.     Words  sig- 
nificant of  themselves  are  either  expressive  of  the  nameo 
uf  substance",  and  therefore  called  substantives  ;   or 
of  attributes,   and   therefore    called    attributives.        9 
Words   which   are  nut  significant  of  themselves,  mnstof  drfui- 
acqnire    a   meaning   eithrr  as  defining  or    c00"**1!^,,™,^ 
others;   and   are   therefore   arranged   under  tbe  tweruves. 
classes  nf  definitives  and  connectives. 

10.  Thai  in  any  language  there  can  be  words  which 
of  themselves  have  no   signification,    is  a  supposition  , 

which  a  man  free  from  prejudice  will  not  readily  ad- 
mit ;  for  to  what  purpose  should  they  have  been  in- 
vented ?  as  they  are  significant  of  no  ideas,  they  can- 
not facilitate  the  communication  of  thought,  and  must 
therefore  be  only  an  incumbrance  to  the  language  ia 
foond.  But  in  answer  to  this  it  haw 
these  words,  though  devoid  of  significa- 
tion themselves,  acquire  a  sort  of  meaning  when  joined 
with  others,  and  (hat  they  are  as  necessary  to  ihe  struc- 
ture of  a  sentence  as  cement  is  to  the  structure  of  an 
edifice  :  for  as  stones  cannot  he  arranged  into  a  regular 
building  without  A  cement  to  bind  and  connect  them,  so 
the  original  words  significant  of  subttanctt  and  attri- 
butes, cannot  be  made  to  express  all  the  variety  of  our 
ideas  without  being  defined  and  connected  by  tlioie  words 
which  of  themselves  signify  nothing. — It  is  wonderful, 
that  he  who  first  suggested  this  simile  did  not  perceive 
that  it  tends  to  overthrow  the  doctrine  which  it  is 
meant  to  illustrate  :  for  sorely  the  cement  is  as  much 
the  matter  of  the  building  aa  the  stones  themselves  ;  it 
is  equally  solid  and  equally  extended.  By  being  united 
with 


(a)  This  is  the  doctrine  of  many  writers  on  the  theory  of  language,  for  whose  judgment  we  have  tbe  highest 
respect :  yet  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  mankind  so  far  advanced  in  the  art  of  abstraction  as  to  view  attribute* 
by  themselves  independent  of  particular  substances,  and  to  give  one  general  name  to  each  attribute  whensoever 
it  may  be  found,  without  having  at  the  same  time  words  expressive  of  affirmation.  We  never  talk  of  any  attri- 
bute, a  colour  for  instance,  without  affirming  something  concerning  it ;  as,  either  that  it  is  bright  or  Joint,  or 
that  it  is  the  colour  o[  some  substance.  It  will  be  seen  afterwards,  that  to  denote  affirmation  is  the  proper  of- 
fice of  what  ts  called  tbe  substantive  verb  .-  as,  "  Milk  is  white."  That  verb  therefore  appear*  to  be  as  neces- 
sary to  the  communication  of  thought  as  any  species  of  words  whatever ;  and  if  we  must  range  words  under  a 
few  general  classes,  we  should  be  inclined  to  say,  that  nouns,  attributes,  and  affirmatives,  comprehend  all  that  is 
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with  tbe  stone-*,  it  neither  acq  sires  nor  low*  soy  one  of  class,  endeavuor  to  ttcerUin  it!  precise  Import,  slid  thaw      Van 

<•  the  qualities  essential  lamatter;  it  neither  communicate*  in  what  respects  it  differ*  from  every  other  class.    It  is '  > 

■*  it*  swn  softness,  nor  acquire*  their  hardness.     By  this  impossible    to  investigate   ibe    principles    of  grammar 

mode  of  reasoning  there  fore  it  would  appear,  that  ilu  without  confining  tbe  investigation  in  a  great  measure 

woni*  called  defmittms  and  connectives,  so  far  from  ha>-  to  Nine  particular  language  from  which  the  illustration* 

Wttg  of  themselves  no  aigoifi cation,  are  equally  eown-  must  be  produced ;  and  that  we  should  prefer  tbe  Eng- 

tin  I   to  laHgnage,    and  equally  significant    wills    those  UsA  language  for  this  purpose  can  excite  no  wonder,  at 

which  are  denominated  substantivesutaattributives;  anil  it  is  a  preference  which   to  every  tongue  is  due  from 

■  poo  invest  igat ion  it  will  be  found  that  this  is  the  truth,  those  by  whom  it  is  spoken.     We  trust,  however,  that 

For  whatever  ia  meant  by  the  definition  otconaectmn  of  the  principles  which  we  shall  establish  will  be  found  to 

the  words  which  oilmen  confess   to  bo  significant,    that  apply  universally ;  and  that  our  inquiry,  though  priori- 

meeting  must  be  the  sense  of  tin  .words  of  which  the  pally  illustrated  from  the  English  language,  wilt  bo  all 

purpose  is  to  define  and  connect ;  and  as  there  can  be  inquiry  into  philosophictd  or  universal  grammar. 
bo  meaning  where  there  are  no  ideas,  every  one  of  these 

definitive*  and  connectives  must  be  significant  of  same  Chap.  I.   Of  the  Noun  or  Substantive.     . 
idea,  although  it  may  not  be  always  easy  or  even  possible                                                                                                        , , 

to  express  that  idea  by  another  word.  13.  NoDHS  are  alt  those  words  by  which  object*  or  The  bow 

11.  These  different  mode*  of  dividing  the  parts  of  substances  are  denominated,  and  which  distinguish  (^radefiaed. 

•peech  we  have  just  mentioned,  because  they  have  been  from  one  another,  without  marking  either  quantity,  qua- 

hirgely  treated  of  by  grammarians  of  high  fame.     Bnl  ■  Uty,  action,  or  relation.     The  substantive  or  noun  is  the 

it  does  not  appear  to  us,  that  any  man  can  feel  him-  name  of  the  thing  spoken  nf,  and  in  Greek  and  Latin 

aelf  much  the  wiser  for  having  learned  that  ail  words  is  called  name;  foe  it  is  iu^m  in  tbe  one,  and  nomtn  ia 

are  either  substantives  or  attributives,  Defini-  the  other;    and    if  in  English  we  bad  called    it    tbe 

TiVES  or  connectives.     Tbe  division  of  words  into  natnt  rather  than  the  noun,  the  appellation  would  per* 

baps  have  been  more  proper,  as  this  last  word,  being 
used  only  in  grammar,  is  more  liable  to  ba  misunder- 
stood than  tbe  other,  which  is  in  constant  aud  familiar 

of  tbe  most  celebrated  trea-  we.     That  nouns  or  the  names  of  things  must  make  a 

indeed  probable,  that  any  at-  part  of  every  language,  and  that  they  must  have  been 


those  wbicb  are  significant  of  themselves,  and 
those  which  are  significant  by  relation,  is  abso- 
lute nonsense,  and  has  been  productive  of  much  e 
and  mncb  mystery  in  si 
d  grammar. 


Hon  of  the 


tempt  to  establish  a  different  classification  of  the  part*      tbe  words  first  suggested  to  the  bnman  mind,  will  not 
of  speech  from  that  which  is  commonly  received,  will      be  disputed.     Men  conld  not  speak  of  themselves  or 
be  found  of  little  Utility  either  in  practice  or  in  specula-      of  any  thing  else,  without  having  names  for  themselves 
lion.     As  far  as  the  former  is  concerned,  the  vulgar      and  the  various  object*  with  which  tbey  are  surrounded, 
division  seems  sufficiently  commodious  (  for  every  man      Now,  as  all  the  objects  which  exist  must  be  either  in 
who  knows  any  thine;,    knows  when  he  uses  a  noun     tbe  same  state  in  which  tbey  were  produced  by  nature, 
and  when  a  verb.     With,  respect  to  tbe  latter,  not  to     or  changed  from  their  original  state  by  art,  or  abstract-       ti 
mention  that  all  the  grammarians  from  Aristotle  to      ed  from  substances  by  the  powers  of  imagination,  and  Merest 
Hoilne  Tookx,  have  differed  on  the  subject,  it  should      conceived  by  tbe  mind  as  having  at  least  the  capacity  kin*  of 
seem  to  be  of  more  importance,  after  having  ascertain-      or  being  characterized  hy  qualities  ;  this  naturally  nig-"™"1- 
ad  with  precision  the  nature  of  each  species  of  words,      gests  a  division  of  nouns  into  natural,  as  man,  vege- 
to  determine  in  what  circumstances  tbey  differ  than  in     table,  tree,  &c.  artificial,  as  house,  ship,  watch,  etc. 
what  tbey  agree.  and  abstract,  as  whiteness,  motion,  temperance,  (kc. 

12.  In  most  languages,    probably  in  all  cultivated  14.  Bnt  the  diversity  of  objects  is  so  great,  tbat  had 

languages,  grammarians  distinguish  tbe  following  parts      each  individual  a  distinct  and  proper  name,  it  would  be 
of  speech:  Noun,  pronoun,  verb,  participle,  adverb,  pre-     impossible  for  the  most  tenacious  me  nury,  during  the 
position,  conjunction.   The  Latin  and  English  gramma-      course  of  the  longest  life,  to  retain  even  tbe  nouns  of        13 
rians  admit  the  interjection  among  tbe  parts  of  speech,       the  narrowest  language.     It  baa  therefore  been  found  Noons  gt 

expedient,  when  a  number  of  things  resemble  each0  "" 
other  in  some  important  particulars,  to  arrange  them 
all  nnder  one  species;  to  which  is  given  a  name  tbat 
belongs  equally  to  tbe  whole  species,  and  to  eacb  in- 
dividual comprehended  nnder  it.  Thus  tbe  word  mam 
denotes  a  speries  of  animals,  and  is  equally  applicable  to 
every  human  being  :  The  word  horse  denotes  another 
species  of  animals,  and  is  equally  applicable  to  every  in* 
dividual  of  that  species  of  quadrupeds  ;  bnt  it  cannot 
be  applied  to  the  species  of  men,  or  to  any  individual 
comprehended  under  that  species.  We  find,  however, 
tbat    there  are  some  qualities    in  which  several  spe- 


allhouah  it  is  confessedly  not  necessary  to  the  construc- 
tion of  the  sentence,  being  only  thrown  in  to  express 
the  affection  of  the  speaker :  and  in  the  Greek  and 
Englds h  tongues  there  is  the  article  prefixed  to  nouns, 
when  they  signify  the  common  names  of  things,  to 
point  them  out,  and  to  show  how  far  their  signification 
extends.  In  tbe  method  of  arrangement  commonly 
followed  in  grammars,  adjectives  are  classed  with  sub- 
siaiitii'is,aiid  both  arc  denominated  nouns;  but  it  ia  cer- 
tain tbat,  when  examined  philosophically,  an  essential 
difference  is  discovered  between  the  substantive  and  tbe 
adjective;  and  therefore  some  writers  of  eminence,  when 


treating  of  this  subject,  have  lately  given  the  following  cies   resemble   each   other;    and    therefore  we  refer 

classification  of   words   wbicb  wo  shall  adopt :     Tbe  them  to  a  higher  order  called  a  genus,  to  wbicb  we  give 

ARTICLE,  NOUN,  FRONOUM,  VERB,  participle,  AQIEC-  a  name  that  it  equally  applicable  to  every  species  and 

T.IVK,  adverb,  prefosition,  CONJUNCTION,  INTER-  every  individual  comprehended  under  it.     Thus,  men 

IECTION.     Ail  these,  words  are  to  be  found  in  tbe  En-  and  horses  and  all  living  things  on  earth  resemble  each 

gliih  language  j  and  therefore  wa  shall  examine  each  other  in  this  respect,  tbat  they  hire  life.     We  refer 
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them  therefore  to  the  genus  called  animal}  and  this  as  ruci&admitsof  a  plural;  as  the  Catart.tht  Htwardt,     Noon. 

—-V  word  belong*  to  ever;  species  of  animals,  and  to  each  the  Pelhams,  the  Montagues,  Stc:  bat  Socrates  can  ne-  '■    >   ■< 

individual  animal.   The  same  classification  is  made  botb  ver  become  plural;  so  long  as  'we  know  of  no  mere  than 

of  artificial  and  abstract  substances  ;  of  each  of.  which  Sne  nan  of  that  name.     Tbe  reason  of  all  this  will  be 

there  are  genera,  species,  and  individuals.   Thus  in  na-  obvious,  if  we  consider  that  every  genus  may  be  found 

tural  substances,  animal,  vegetable,  and  fossil,  denote  whole  nod  entire  in  each  of  its  species;  tat  man,  horse, 

genera;  man,  horse,  tree,  metal,  a  species;  and  Alex-  and  dog,  are  each  of  them  an  entire  and  complete  ant- 

ander,Bucephalus,oak, gold,  tie  HtHWlUVAi.^.   laarti-  trial:   and  every  species  may  lie  found  whole  and  entire 

j!cia/sub«taiic«s,«rfjJ&'eiiaGENUSiAoHW,cAurc^,(DU't'i-,  in  each  of  its  individuals;    hi  Socrates,  Plato,  and  Xe- 

are  species  ;  and  the  Vatican,  St  Paul's,  and  the  J'oiwr  nophon,  are  each  of  them  completely  and  entirely   a 

of  L»tulon,  are  individuals.     In  abstract  substances,  mun.     Hence  it  is,  that  every  genus,  though  ONE,  ii 

notion  and  virtue  are  geneba  -,  flight  and  temperance  multiplied  into  many"  ;  and  every  species,  though  ONE, 

are  SPECIES  ;  the  flight  of  Mahomet  and  temperance  in  i*  also  multiplied  into  MANY  ;  by  reference  to  those  be* 

«nw  are  individuals.     By  arranging  substances  in  ings  ■w/u'c/i  arc  their  subordinates  .*  But  as  no  individual 

4b is  manner,  and  giving  a  name  to  each  genus  and  has  any  such  subordinates,  it  can  never  in  strictness  be 

specks,  the  nouns  necessary  to  any  language  are  cam-  considered  as  many  ;  and  so,  as  well  in  nature  as  in 

parativeiy  few  and  easily  acquired  :  and  when  we  meet  name,  is  truly  an  individual  which  cannot  admit  of 

with  an  object  unknown  to  us,  we  have  only  to  examine  number, 

it  with  attention  j  and  comparing  it  with  other  objects,  1 7.  Besides  number,  another  characteristic,  visible  in  or  gender. 
to  refer  it  to  tbe  genu*  or  species  which  it  most  nearly  substances,  is  that  of  sex.  Every  substance  is  either 
resembles.  By  this  contrivance  we  supply  tbe  want  of  male  or female;  or  both  male  and  female;  or  neither  one 
a  proper  name  for  the  individual;  and  so  far  aa  the  nor  the  other.  80  that  with  respect  to  seres  and  their 
resemblance  is  complete  between  it  and  tbe  species  to  negation,  all  substanees  conceivable  are  comprehended 
which  it  is  referred,  and  of  which  we  have  given  it  the  under  this  fourfold  consideration,  which  language  would 
name,  we  may  converse  and  reason  about  it  without  be  very  imperfect  if  it  could  not  express.  Now  the 
danger  of  error :  Whereas  bad  each  individual  in  na-  existence  of  hermaphrodites  being  rare,  if  not  doubtful, 
tare  a  distinct  and  proper  name,  words  would  be  inuu-  and  language  being  framed  to  answer  the  ordinary  oc- 
snerablc  and  incomprehensible  ;  and  to  employ  our  la-  cations  of  life,  00  provision  is  made,  in  any  of  the 
hours  In  language,  would  be  as  idle  as  that  study  of  tongues  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  for  expressing, 
nnmberless  written  symbols  which  has  been  attributed  otherwise  than  by  a  name  made  on  purpose,  or  by  a  pen- 
to  tbe  Chinese.  phrasis,<nyrf/«Vyof«x.  Withregard  to  this  great  natural 
^_  15.  Although  nouns  an  thus  adapted  to  express  not  characteristic,  grammarians  have  made  only  a  threefold 
ia.  tbe  individuals  bat  the  genera  or  species  into  which  sub*  distinction  of  nouns :  those  which  denote  males  are 
na  stance*  are  classed ;  yet,  in  speaking  of  these  substances,  said  to  be  of  the  masculine  gender;  those  which  denote 
'■■"-whether  natural,  artificial,  or  abstract,  all  men  most  females,  of  the  feminine ;  and  those  which  denote  sub- 
have  occasion  to  mention  sometimes  one  of  a  kind,  and  stances  that  admit  not  of  sex,  are  said  to  be  neuter  or  of 
sometimes  more  than  one.  In  every  language,  there-  neither  gender.  Ail  animals  bave  sex ;  and  therefore 
tare,  noons  most  admit  of  some  variation  in  their  form,  the  names  of  all  animals  should  have  gender.  But  tbe 
te  denote  unity  and  plurality ;  and  this  variation  it  cal-  sex  of  all  is  not  equally  obvious,  nor  eqaally  worthy  of 
led  number.  Thus  in  the  English  language,  when  we  attention.  In  those  species  that  are  most  common,  or  of 
apeak  of  a  single  place  of  habitation,  we  call  it  a  house  ;  which  the  male  and  the female  are,  by  their  size,  form, 
bnt  if  of  mom,  we  call  them  houses.  In  tbe  first  of  colour,  or  other  outward  circumstances,  eminently  distin- 
these  case*  the  noun  is  said  to  be  in  the  singular,  in  guisheil,  the  male  is  sometimes  called  by  one  name,  which 
tbe  last  case  it  is  in  the  plural,  number.  Greek  nouns  i*  masculine;  and  the  female  by  a  different  name,  which  b 
have  also  a  dual  number  to  express  two  individuals,  as  feminine.  Thus  in  English  we  wy, husband,  wife;  king, 
have  likewise  some  Hebrew  nouns  ;  but  this  variation  queen  ;  father,  mother  ;  son,  daughter,  &c.  In  others 
is  evidently  not  essential  to  language  ;  and  it  is  perhaps  of  similar  distinction,  the  name  of  the  mate  is  applied  to 
doubtful  whether  it  ought  to  be  considered  as  an  ele-  the  female  only  by  prefixing  a  syllable  or  by  altering 
fence  or  a  deformity.  the  termination ;  as  man,  woman ;  lion,lionest;  emperor, 
16.  Bnt  although  number  be  a  natural  accident  of  empress,  anciently  emperess)  master,  mistress,  anciently 
nouns,  it  can  only  be  considered  as  essential  to  those  masters**,  Stc.  When  the  sea-  of  any  animal  is  not  oh- 
wbich  denote  genera  or  special.  Tiiua  we  may  have  vious,  or  not  material  to  be  known,  the  same  name, 
occasion  to  apeak  of  one  animal  or  of  many  animals,  of  in  some  languages,  is  applied,  without  variation,  to  all 
one  man  or  of  snaay  men  ;  and  therefore  the  nouns  out-  the  spirits,  and  that  name  is  said  to  be  of  the  common 
mull  and  man  mult  be  capable  of  expressing  plurality  a*  gender.  Thus  in  Latin  bos  albas  is  a  wbite  ox,  and  bos 
well  a*  unity.     Bnt  this  is  not  the  case  with  respect  to  alba  n  wbite  cow.     Diminutive  insects,   though  they 


are  doubtless  male  and  female,  seem  to  be  considered 
in  the  English  language  as  if  tbey  were  really  creep- 
ing things,  No  man,  speaking'' of  a  worm,  would 
say  he  creeps,  but  it  creeps  upon  tbe  ground.  But 
although  the  origin  of  gender*  is  thus  clear  and  obvi- 
ous ;  yet  the  English  is  the  only  language,  with  which 
we  are  acquainted,  that  deviates  not,  except  in  a  very 
lative  under  which  sunt/  others  are  arranged,  it  is  tiiep  few  instances,  from  the  order  of  nature.  Greek  and 
no  longer  the  name  of  an  individual  bat  of *  species,  *nd     Latin,  and  many  of  tbe  modem  tongues,  have  nount, 
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the  proper  names  of  individuals :  for  we  can  ouly  say 
Xtnophon,  Aristotle,  Plato,  Sus.  in  the  singular ;  as, 
were  any  one  of  these  names  to  assume  a  plural  form, 
it  would  cease  to  be  the  proper  name  of  an  individual, 
and  become  tbe  common  name  of  a  species.  Of  this, 
indeed,  we  have  some  examples  in  every  language. 
When  n  proper  name  is  considered  as  a  general  appel- 
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mint  masculine,  «ome  feminine,  which  denote  sub-  ten  the  same  with  thai  nTan  ox;  but  the  shape  of  the  MM  Nana 
ktances  where  hi  never  had  existence.  Nay,  some  animal,  (he  symmetry,  and.  proportion  of  bit  parts,  nrc  '  '  , 
language*  are  to' particularly  defective  in  this  respect,  totally  different  from  those  ufihe  other  ;  nor  coulil  any 
a!  to  clam  every  object,  inanimate  as  well  at  animate,  man  he  led  to  class  the  two  individuals  under  the  same 
under  either  ihemascutine  or  ihe feminine  gender,  as  they  specie*.  It  is  by  a  similar  process  that  we  ascend  front 
have  no  neuter  gender  for  those  which  are  of  neiihrrsex.  one  species  to  Knottier,  and  through  o// tlie  species  to  tht 
Tlii*  is  the  case  with  the  Hebrew,  French,  Italian,  and  highest  genus.  In  each  specie*  or  genu*  in  the  ascending 
wing  the  order  aerie*  fewer  particular  qualities  are  attended  to  than 
were  considered  tkiessentl'ul  tu  tbegrniu  or  jpeci'ti  imme- 
diately below  it;  and  our  conception!  become  more  and 
more  general  as  the  particular  qualities,  which  aie  the 
objects  of  them,  become  fewer  in  number.  The  use  of  a 
general  term,  therefore,  can  reeal  to  the  mind  only  tha 
common  qualities  of  the  clou,  the  grant  dp  species  which 
It  represent*.  But  we  h*ve  frequent  occasion  to  speak 
of  individual  object*.  In  doing  this,  we  annex  to  tbo 
general  term  certain  words  significant  of  particular  ava- 
ite  the  object  of  which  we  speak, 
idual  of  ibe  claw  to  which  it  be- 


Spanish.  But  the  English,  strictly  foil i 
of  nature,  put*  every  noun  which  denotes  a  mate  ani- 
mal, and  no  other,  in  the  masculine  gender |  every 
name  of  %  female  animal,  in  the  feminine  ;  and  every 
animal  whose  sex  is  not  obvious,  or  known,  as  well  as 
every  inanimate  object  whatever,  in  the  neuter  gender. 
And  this  gives  our  language  an  advantage  abnve  molt 
others  in  the  poetical  and  rhetorical  style :  for  when 
nouns  naturally  neuter  are  converted  into  masculine 
and  feminine,  the  personification  is  more  distinctly  and 
more  forcibly  marked.  (See  PERSONIFICATION).  Some  lilies,  which  di 
ind  ingenious  men  have  endeavoured,  by      from  every  othi 


more  untitle  kind  of  reasoning,  to  dis-  longs,  and  of  which  the  general  term  is  the  common  m 

cern  even  in  thing'  without  tew  a  distant  analogy  to  that  For  instance,  in  advertising  a  thief,  we  are  obliged  to 

natural  DISTINCTION1,  and  to  account  fur  the  mimes  mm t ion  his  height,  complexion,  gait,  and  whatever  may 

of  inanimate  substances   being,   in   Greek  and  Latin,  serve  to  distinguish  him  from  all  other  men. 

masculine   and  feminine.     But   such   speculations  are  The   process,  of  the  mind  in  rendering  her  concrp- 

wholly  fanciful ;  and  the  principles  upon  which  they  pro-  tions  partittilar,  is  indeed  exactly  the  reverse  of  that 

ceed  are  overturned  by  an  appeal  to  facts.   Many  uE-thc  by  which  she  generalises  them.     For  as  in  the  pro- 

substance*  that,  in  one  language,  have  masculine  natno,  cess  of  genera/nation,  she  abstracts  from  her  ideas  of 

have  in  others  names  that  urefeminine;   which  could  any  number  of  species  certain  qualities  in  which  they 

not  be  the  case  were  this  matter  regulated  by  reason  or  differ  from  each  other,  and   of  the  remaining  qualities 

nature.     Indeed  for  this,  a*  well  a*  many  other  ano-  in  which  they  agree,  constitutes  the  first  genus  in  tbs 

"'  in  language,  no  other  reason  can  be  assigned  ascending  series  ;  su  when  she  wishes  to  make  her  con- 
ceptions more  particular,  ehe  annexes  ta  her  idea  of  any 
genus  those  qualities  or  circumstance*  which  were  be- 


than  that  custom— 

Quern  penes  nrbitrium  est,  et  jui 
.  It  lias  been  already  obser 


i,  et  norma,  loquendi. 

icd  t fin t  most  nouns 
arc  the  name  ft,  not  of  individuals,  but  of  whole  classes  of 
objects  termed  genera  and  species  (b).  In  classing  a  num- 
ber at  individuals  under  one  species,  we  contemplate  only 
those  qualities  which  appear  to  be  important,  and  in 
which  the  several  individuals  are  found  to  agree,  ab- 
stracting the  mind  from  the  consideration  of  all  those 
which  appear  to  be  Icsb  essential,  and  which  in  one  in- 
dividual may  be  such  as  have  nothing  exactly 
in  any  other  individual  upon  earth.  Thus,  in  classing 
the  individuals  which  are  comprehended  under  the  spe- 
cies denominated  horse,  we  pay  no  regard  to  their  co- 
lour or  the  sate  i  because  experience  teaches  us,  tbat  no 
particular  colour  or  size  i«  essential  to  tbat  individual 
living  creature,  and  that  there  are  not  perhaps  upon 
earth  two  horses  whose  colour  and  size  are.  exactly  alike. 
But  the  qualities  which  in  this  process  we  take  into 
view,  are  the  general  shape,  lUcsymmetry,  and  proportion 
of  the  parts;  and  in  short  every  thing  which  appears 
evidently  essential  to  the  life  of  the  individual  and  the 
propagation  of  the  race.  All  these  qualities  are  strikingly 
similar  in  all  the  individuals  which  we  call  horses,  and  as 
strikingly  dissimilar  from  the  corresponding  qualities  of 
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ted  from  it;  and  the  genus,  with  this  annexa- 
tion, constitutes  the  first  species  in  the  descending  series. 
In  like  manner,  when  ibe  wishes  to  descend  from 
species  to  an  individual,  she  has  only  to  annex  to 
idea  of  the  species  those  particular  qualities  which  dis- 
criminate the  individual  intended  from  the  other  indivi- 
dual* of  the  same  kind. 

This  particularising  operation  of  the  mind  points  ont 
in-  the  manner  of  applying  the  general-terms  of  language 
lar  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  particular  ideas.  For  at 
ng  the  mind,  to  limit  a  general  idea,  connects  that  idea  with 
the  idea  of  some  particular  circumstance  ;  so  language, 
as  we  have  already  observed,  in  order  to  limit  a  general 
term,  connects  that  term  with  the  word  denoting  the 
particular  circumstance.  Thus,  in  order,  to  particula- 
rize the  idea  of  horse,  the  mind  connects  that  general  ide  ti 
with  Ait  circumstance,  suppose,  of  whiteness;  and  in 
order  to  particularize  the  word  home,  language  coun nets 
that  word  with  the  term  white:  and  so  in  other  iostsn. 
ces. — Annexation,  therefore,  or  the  connecting  of  ge- 
neral words  or  terms  in  language,  fits  it  for  expressing 
particular  conceptions ;  and  this  must  hold  alike  good 
in  ait  languages.  But  the  methods  of  denoting  this  an- 
nexation are  various  in  various  tongues.   In  English  and 


cveryotAer  individual  animal.  ThecolourufaAsrwiiof-     most  modern  languages  we  commonly  use  for  this  pur- 


port 


(B  It  is  almost  needless  to  observe,  that  the  Words  genus  and  species,  and  tbo  phrases  higher  genus  and  lower 
species,  arc  taken  here  in  the  logical  sense  ;  and  not  as  the  words  genus,  specter,  order,  thus,  are  often  employed 
by  naturalists.     For  a  farther  account  of  the  njenul  process  of  generalization,  tee  Logic  and  MeTaphtsicS. 
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mm^     peso  little  words,  which  we  have  chosen  to  Mj\o  par- 
—  ,  r    i  licit*  f  ami  in  the  Greek  and  £afii  language!,  the  com* 
of  nomas  answer  the  same  end. 

19.  Case),  therefor*,  though  they  are  accident*  of 
nnuns  not  absolutely  necessary,  have  been  often  consider- 
ed ai  such ;  and  they  are  certainly  worthy  of  our  ex- 
amination, eioce  there  it  pcrbapa  nu  language  in  which 
some  cases  are  not  to  be  found,  aa  indeed  without  them 
or  their  various  powers  no  language  could  readily  an- 
awer  the  purposes  of  life. 
r^e.  tbe        All  ibe  oblique  caaea  of  nouns  (if  we  except  tlie  vo- 
■•riua'      eativc)  are   merely   murks  of  annexation  f  but  aa  the 
HTiaiiaa.  connection*  or  relation*  subsisting    among  object*   are 
very  various,  tome  caaea  denote  one  kind  of  rclatiun,  and 
•ome  another.      We  lhall  endeavour  lo  investigate  the 
connection  which  each  case  denotes,  beginning  with  the 
genitive. — Tbi*  i*    the  most  general  of  all  the   case*, 
and  gives  notice  that  tome  connection  indeed  subsists  be- 
tween two  objects,  but  does  not  point  out  the  particular 
kind  of  connection.      That  we  roust  infer,  not  from  our 
nature-  or  termination  of  the  genitive  itself,  but  from  our 
.  predate*  knowledge  of  the  object*  connected.     That  the 

—^.Ttke  genitive  denotes  merely  relation  in  general,  might  be  pro- 
etaiurc  Ted  by  adducing  inoumeiable  examples,  in  which  the 
ease.  relation*  expressed   by  this  case  are  different  ;  bnt  wo 

shall  content  ourttelves  with  one  observation,  from  which 
the  troth  of  our  opinion  will  appear  beyond  dispute. 
If  an  expression  be  used  in  which  are,  connected  by 
the  genitive  case,  two  words  significant  of  objects  be- 
tween which  *  twofold  relation  may  subsist,  it  will  be 
found  impassible, from  the  expression,  to  determine  which- 
af  these  two  relations  is  the  true  one,  which  must  be 
gathered  wholly  from  the  context.  Thus,  for  example, 
from  tbe  phrase  injuria  regis,  no  man  can  know  whe- 
ther the  injury  mentioned  be  an  injury  suffered  or  an  in- 
jury  inflicted  by  the  king :  but  if  tbe  genitive  case  no- 
tified any  particular  relation,  no  such  ambiguity  could 
exist.  This  care  therefore  gives  notice,  that  two  ob- 
jects are,  somehow  or  other  (c),  connected,  but  it  marks 
not  tbe  particular  tort  of  connection.  Hence  it  may 
be  translated  by  oar  particle  of,  which  will  be  seen  af- 
terwards to  be  of  a  signification  equally  general. 
(y  fai*.  Tbe  dative  and  accusative  can*  appear  to  have  nearly 
tm  and  tbe  same  meaning :  each  of  them  denotins  apposition,  or 
aaraaauve  the  junction  of  one  object  with  another.  Thus  when  any 
"***  one  aaya.  Compare  Virgilium  Homero,  Homer  and  Virgil 

are  conceived  to  be  placed  betide  one  another,  in  order 
lo  their  being  compared  ;  and  this  tort  of  connection 
is  denoted  by  the  dative  cote.  In  like  manner,  when  it 
is  said  latut  hameros,  breadth  ia  conceived  aa  joined  to 
or  connected  in  apposition  with  shoulders  ;  and  the  ex- 
pression may  be  translated  "  broad  at  the  shoulders." 

This  apposition,  af  two  objects  may  happen  either 
without  previous  motion,  or  in  constfuence  of  it.  In  tbe 
foregoing  instances  no  motion  is  presupposed ,-  but  if 
one  say,  Mitit  oliifuo*  subsidk  eorum,  the  apposition  is 
then  in  couteguenoe  of  motion.    In  like . manner,  when 
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it  is  said,  Profecttts  est  Rontam,  his  apposition  wkb     Now. 
Rome  is  conceived  aa  the  effect  of  his  motion  thither.      ■        «        ' 

From  this  idea  of  tbe  accusative,  the  reason  is  ubvieus 
why  the  abject  after  the  active  verb  ia  often  put  in  that 
case ;  it  ia  because  the  action  ia  supposed  to  proceed 
from  the  agent  t*  the  patient.  But  the  same  iking 
happens  with  respect  to  the  dative  ease,  and  for  the 
same  reason.  Thus,  Antonius  latsit  Ciceronem,  and  Anta- 
nius  nocuit  Ciceroni,  are  expressions  of  the  same  import, 
and  in  each  the  action  of  hurting  is  conceived  aa  pro- 
ceeding from  Antony  to  Cicero;  which  ia  finely  illu- 
strated by  tbe  passive  form  of  such  expressions*  where 
the  procedure  above  mentioned  is  expressly  marked  by 
the  preposition  00:  Cicero noralwr,  Cicero laulitur  ab  An- 
tonio, ft  is  therefore  oot  true,  that  "  the  accusative  ia 
that  case,  at  least  the  only  case,  which  to  an  efficient 
nominative  and  a  verb  of  action  subjoins  either  the  ef- 
fect or  the  passive  subject ;  nor  is  the  dative  the  only 
case  which  is  formed  to  express  relations  tending  to 
itself."  Tbe  only  thing  essential  to  these  two  cases  is  to 
denote  the  apposition  ur  junction  of  one  object  with  an- 
other; and  tilts  they  do  nearly,  if  not  altogether,  in  tbe 
same  manner,  although  from  the  custom  oflangusge  they 
may  not  he  indifferently  suLjoined  to  the  same  verb.  J0 

The  Greek  language  has  no  ablative  case  :  hut  tuoftkeab. 
the  Latin,  where  it  is  used,  it  denotes  eoueomitancy,  orLslive  case. 
that  one  thing  accompanies  another.  From  this  concomi- 
tancy  we  sometimes  draw  an  inference,  and  sometimes 
not.  For  example,  when  it  ia  aaid,  Templvm  clamors 
petebant,  clamour  is  represented  oteoncamitant  with  their 
going  lo  the  temple}  and  here  no  inference  is  drawn  ^but 
from  tbe  phrase  paiieo  metu,  although  nothing  more  ia 
expressed  tban  that  paleness  is  a  concomitant  of  tbe  fear, 
yet  we  instantly  infer  that  it  is  also  tbe  effect  of  it.  In 
most  instances  where  the  ablative  is  used,  an  inference 
is  drawn,  of  which  the-  foundation  is  some  natural  con- 
nection observed  to  subsist  between  the  objects  thus  con- 
nected in  language.  When  this  inference  is  not  meant 
lo  be  drawn,  tlie  preposition  ia  commonly  added  ;  as,  in- 
ttrfccltt*  est  cuts  gtadio,  "  be  was  alain  with  a  sword 
about  him;"  interfectus  est  gladio,  "  he  was  slain  with 
a  sword  as  tbe  instrument  of  his  death."  ' 

The  remaining  cases,  which  have  not  been  noticed,  of  the  aw- 
are tbe  nominative  and  the  vocative.    These  are  in  moetastnativa 
instances  alike  in  termination,  which  makes  it  probable*.'"'  ™CB- 
tbat  they  were  originally  one  and  tbe  same  case.     The*"*  *"*** 
foundation  of  this  conjecture  will  appear  from  consi- 
dering tbe  use  to  which  each  of  these  oases  is  applied- 
Tbe  nominative  ia  employed  to  call  op  the  idea  of  any 
object  in  the  mind  of  the  hearer.     But  when  a  man 
bean  his  own  name  mentioned,  his  attention  is  instant- 
ly roused,  and  he  is  naturally  led  to  listen  to  what  is  to 
be  said.     Hence,  when  a  man  meant  particularly  to 
solicit  one's  attention,   he  would  naturally  ptonounae 
that  person's  name ;  and  thos  tbe  nominative  case  would 
pass  into  a  vocative,  of  which  the  use  ia  always  to  solicit 
attention  (»). 

3D.  The 


(c)  The  Greek  grammariana  seem  to  have  been  aware  of  the  nature  of  this  case  when  they  called  it  a-7*«f  yews, 
or  the  general  case ;  of  which  name  the  Latin  grammarians  evidently  mistook  the  meaning  when  they  translated 
it  casus  genittvut,  or  the  generative  case;  n  name  totally  foreign  from  its  nature. 

(d)  The  chief  objection  to  this  conjecture,  that  the  nominative  and  vocative  were  originally  tbe  same  case,  is 
taken  from  the  Latin  tongue,  in  which  tbe  nouns  of  the  second  declension  ending  in  sir  terminate  their  voca- 
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,    Moon.           20.  The  Greek  and  Latin  among  die  ancient,   and  tbat  though  case*  an  flat  M  essential  to  ROOM  n  gen-    Article. 

"   '"  •         the  German  among  tbe  modern  languages,  express  dJC-  der-  and  number,  no  language  can  bo  woolly  without ' ' "  >  ■ 

"of    ferent  connections  or  relationacfone  thing  with  another  them  or  their  various  powers. 

the  Greek   *"f  rateu     'n  English  this  ia  done  for  the  moat  port  by 

mno  Latin  f*repoaitiona  ;  hot  the  Engliah,  being  derived  from  the  Chap.  II.   Of  Artieiei  tr  Definitives. 

cau*-        .  same  origin  as  the  German,  tbat  to,  from  the  Teutonic, 

has  at  leaat  one  variation  of  the  substantive  to  answer  31.  Tux  intention  of  language  u  to  communicate 

the  tame  purpose.     For  instance,  the  relation  of  pot-  thought,  or  to  expreaa  tboae  ideaa  which  are  anggeated 

tettion,  or  belonging,  ia  often  expressed  by  a  different  to  ua  hj  our  senira  external  and  internal.    The  ideaa 

ending  of  the  substantive,  which  may  bo  well  called  a  Jirtt  suggested  to  ua  ore  tboae  of  pain  and  pleasure,  and 

vote.     Tfaia  case  answers  nearly  to  toe  genitive  ease  in  of  the  objects  with  which  w«  are  «nrrounded  ;   and 

tj         Latin  ;  but  as  that  is  not  *  denomination  oignificont  of  therefore  the  vroei*  Jirtt  learned  must  be  ftostav,  or  tbo 

One  case     the  nature  of  the  case  in  any  language,  it  may  perhaps  names  of  objects  natural,  artificial,  and  abstract.   Every 

to  d    ok    ln  ^nS'',a   °*  mart  property  called  the  possessive  one.  object  about  which  tbe  human  mind  can  be  conversant 

panepiisn.  T00*!  God's  grace,  anciently  Godit  grace,  ia  the  grace  ia  strictly  and  properly  speaking  particular  ;  for  all 
belonging  to  or  in  tbe  posse ision  a/Cod  :  and  may  be  thing*  in  nature  differ  from  one  another  in  nnmberleao 
likewise  expressed  by  means  of  the  preposition  |  thus,—  respects,  which,  not  to  mention  the  idea  of  separate 
the  grace  of  God.  existence,  ao  circumstance  and  individuate,  then,  that 
Although  the  word  Godis  is  as  evidently  an  inflexion  no  one  thing  can  be  said  to  be  another.  Now  the  use 
of  the  noun  God  as  the  word  Dei  ia  an  inflexion  of  of  language  being  to  expren  our  ideaa  or  conceptions 
Dtus,  there  are  grammarians  who  hove  denied  that  in  of  these  objects,  it  might  naturally  be  expected  that 
JSnjriiaA  there  ia  any  true  inflexion  of  the  original  noun,  every  object  should  be  distinguished  by  a.  proper  name. 
and  who  have  naiil  that  the  nonn  with  the  addition  of  This  would  indeed  be  agreeable  to  the  truth  of  things, 
that  syllable,  which  we  consider  ao  the  tign  of  a  cote,  but  wo  have  already  aeon  that  it  ia  altogether  iinpractica- 
ceatet  to  be  a  noun,  and  becomes  a,  definitive;  a  word  ble.  Objects  have  therefore  been  classed  into  genera  and 
whkh  with  them  is  devoid  of  signification.  Thus,  in  species;  and  names  given,  not  to  each  individual,  but  lo 
the  expression  Alexander1 1  haute,  the  word  Alexander's  each  genu*  and  tpeciet.  By  this  contrivance  of  language, 
stands  not  as  a  noun,  hot  as  an  article  or  definitive,  aer-  we  are  enabled  to  ascertain  in  some  measare  any  «irfi- 
ving  to  ascertain  and  point  out  the  individuality  of  tbo  vidua!  that  may  occur,  and  of  which  we  know  not  the 
bouse.  Bnt  this  ia  a  palpable  mistake  :  the  word  proper  uiuoe,  only  by  referring  it  to  the  genus  or  tpeciet 
Alexander's  serves  not  to  point  out  the  individuality  of  to  which  it  belongs,  and  calling  it  by  the  general  or 
the  fcoeee,  but  to  show  to  whom  the  house  belongs;  and  specific  name  ;  but  as  there  ia  frequent  occasion  to  di- 
es therefore  beyond  dispute,  not  an  article,  bnt  a  noun,  stinguiih  individuals  of  the  same  species  from  one  ouo- 
tn  the  possessive  case.  Again,  when  we  say  St  Peter's  thcr,  it  became  necessary  to  fall  upon  some  expedient 
at  Rome  and  St  Paul's  at  London,  the  words  St  Peter's  to  mark  this  distinction.  In  many  languages'  general 
and  St  Paul's  are  neither  articles,  nor,  as  has  been  ab-  and  specific  terms  ore  modified  and  restricted  by  three 
sardly  imagined,  tbe  proper  name*  of  edifices,  like  the  orders  of  words  ;  the  article,  tbe  adjective,  and 
Rotundo  or  tbe  Circus  ;  but  they  are  in  the  possessive  the  OBLIQUE  CA1ES  of  nouns.  The  enow  of  mount  •"xiianecoi 
case,  tbe  names  of  the  two  apostles  to  whom  the  have  already  considered  :  the  adjective  will  employ  our ,;,,  ud  n 
churches  were  dedicated,  and  to  whom  they  are  sup-  attention  afterwards :  at  present  our  observations  areof  the  sc- 
posed  to  belong.  confined  to  the  article  ;  a  word  so  very  necessary,  •"'*• 

But  that  this,  which  we  have  called  tbe  possessive  that  without  it  or  some  equivalent  invention  men  could 
ease,  is  really  not  ao,  most  be  evident,  it  is  said,  be-  not  employ  noun*  to  any  of  tbe  purpose*  of  life,  or  in- 
cause  there  are  certain  circumstances  in  which  it  can-  deed  communicate  their  thought*  at  all.  Aa  the  busi- 
not  be  substituted  for  the  noun  with  tbe  preposition  pre-  nesa  of  articles  ia  to  enable  ua,  upon  occasion,  to  employ 
fixed.  Thus,  though  a  man  may  say,  I  apeak  or  Ale»'  •general  terms  to  denote  particular  object*,  they  must 
under,  I  write  or  CcfiMr,  I  think  of  Pompey;  he  can-  be  considered  in  combination  with  the  general  terms,  as 
-not  say,  I  apeak  Alexander'*,  I  write  Catar's,  or  I  merely  substitute*  few  proper  names.  They  have,  how- 
think  Pompey't,  This  ia  indeed  true,  but  it  ia  nothing  ever,  been  commonly  called  definitives;  because  ihey 
to  tbe  purpose:  for  though  I  may  say,  Loquor  i>f.  Alex-  serve  to  define  and  ascertain  any  particular  object,  to  at 
andro,  Seriba  m  Ccesare,  Cogito  ve  Pompeio ;  I  can-  to  distinguish  ■itjrom  the  other  objects  qf  the  general 
not  say,  Loouos  Alexandri,  Scribv  Cmvarie,  or  Cogito  chit  to  which  it  belongs,  and,  of  coarse,  (0  demote  it* 
Pompeii;  and  therefore  all  that  can  be  inferred  from  individuality.  Of  words  framed  fur  this  pnrpsee,  whe- 
tliis  argument  is,  that  at  the  Latin  genitive  is  not  at-  tber  they  have  by  grammarians  been  termed  articles  or 
ways  of  the  same  import  with  tbe  preposition  de,  sothe  not,  we  knew  of  no  language  that  ia  wholly  destil 
'Eoglishnorsrrmvisnota/HWtjirof  the  tame  import  with  The  nature  of  them  anay  be  explained  as  follows, 
tbe  preposition  of.  Upon  the  whole,  then,  we  may  con-  32.  An  object  ooeora  with  which,  a*  an  iodimie 
elude,  that  English  nouua  admit  of  one  inflexion  ;  and  we  are  totally  unacquainted  ;  it  has  a  head  and  limbs, 


tin  in  e.  Bnt-thia  is  easily  accounted  for.  Tbe  *  in  such  words  ana*  often  dropt,  as  appear*  from  the  •cun- 
ning of  old  Latin  poetry;  and  when  nhis  wai  done,  the  u  being  short,  would  naturally  in  pronunciation  su«s  into 
e,  a  like  short  vowel ;  mud  tbm,  in  the  vocative  case,  e  would  iu  time  be  written  instead  of*. 
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irtlcie.    atnd  iwwt  to  possess  the  powers  of  self-motion  and      imp  article  to  limit  it,  it  taken  in  it*  widest  sense.  Thin    Article. 
"--  j  we  therefore  refer  it  to  rts  proper  arpwte*,  and      ihu  ward  non  m«m  hH  mankind;  '  '  ■,— .J 

.  t»  none  of  the  species  with  which  we  ire  acquainted,  rt  r    '  ' 

cannot  be  called  by  any  of  their  name* ;   we  then  refer      whore  mankind  and  jmim  may  change  places  without 
it  to  the  genu*,  arid  call  it  an  animal,  making'  any  alteration  in  the  sense.     Bat  let  either  of 

_*$  Bat  this  i»  not  enough-      The  object  at  which  ire  the  articles  of  which  we  are  treating  be  prefixed  to  the 

tide*,         are  tanking,  and  which  we- want  to  dktinfrarah,  is  not      ward  man,  and  that  word  is  immediately  reduced  from 

a  'pecitt  or*  genus,  but  an  individual.    Of  what  kind'  the  name  of  a  whole  genu*  to  denote  only  a  single  t'ndi- 
Knoum  or  unknown  $    Seen  now  fir  ths  first  tune,  or     vidua! ;  and  instead  of  tire  noble  truth  which  this  fine 

mean  before  and  now  remembered  ?    This  is  one  of  the  asserts,  the  poet  will  be  made  to  say,  that  the  proper 

instances  in  which  we  shaH  discover  the  nse  of  the  two  study  of  mankind  is  not  the  common  nature  which  is 

articles  A  and  THE :  for,  in  thfi  esse  supposed,   the  ar-  diffused  through   the  whole  human  race,  but  the  man- 

tiele  A  respects  our  primary  perception,  and  denotes  an  iters  and  caprices  of  one  individual.    Thus  far  therefore 

individual  wianknoum;  wfiereHSTHE  respects  our  seeon-  the  two  articles  agree;   but  titer  differ  in  this,  that 

dory  perception,  and  denotes  individuals  as  known.  To  though  thry  both  limit  the  specific  name  to  some  indi- 

ei  plain  this  by  an  example  :    I  seo  an  object  pass  by  vidua!,  the  article  A  leaves  the  individual  itselfanaseer. 

which  I  never  saw  till  now.     What  do  I  say  f   TAere  tained  ;  whereas  the  article  THE  ascertains  the  indivi-        tff 

goes  a  beggar  with  a  long  beard.      The   man  departs,  dual  alto,  and  can  be  prefixed  to  the  specific  name  only  The  tads- 

and  returns  a  week  after:  What  do  I  then  say?  There  when  an  individual  is  intended,  of  which  something  mayfi°ite»nd 

goes  Tin  beggar  with  TBS  long  beard.  Here  the  article  be  predicated  that  distinguishes  it  from  the  other  iodi- lhc  u»fin'tr' 

onlr  is  changed,  thereat  remains  unaltered.     Yet  mark  vidualsof  the  species.    Thus,  if  I  say — a  man  is  fit  for 

the  force  of  this  apparently  minute  change.     The  iitr)i-  ,  treasons,  my  assertion  may  appear  strange  and  vague ; 

viAxHloncevagueiinniTrezognbedafsvmrthingknoTen;  but  the  sentence   is    complete,   and  wants  nothing  to 

smd  that  merely  by  the  efficacy  of  this  latter  article,  make  it  intelligible  :  but  if  I  say— tub  man  is  fit  for 

which  tacitly  insinuates  a  kind  of  previous  acquaintance,  treasons,  I  speak  nonsense;  for  as  the  article  THE  shows 

by  referring  a  present  perception  to  a  tike  perception  that  I  mean  some  particular  man,  it  will  be  impossible 

already  past.  to  discover  my  meaning  till  I  complete  the  sentence, 

This  is  the  explanation  of  the  articles  A  and  the  as  and  predicate  something' of  the  individual  intended  to 

given  by  the  learned  Mr  Harris,  and  thus  far  what  he  distinguish  him  from  other  individuals, 
■avs  on  the  subject  is  certainly  just ;  but  it  is  not  true  .,  ,r   _  .,    .  ,   ,,       ,         .   .    ».       ,.  _  . 

jA  .l      _■  1    1    _    -    ■       ._     ■_..  "  The.  conn,  that  hath  not  music  w  himself,  &t. .. 

that  the  artmleTHE  always  in-.nuates  o.prevwus  *e>  k  I,  fit  for  trewona." — 

quairrlance,  or  refers  a  present  perception    to  a  like 

perception  already  past.— I  am  in  a  room  crowded  with  A  man,  therefore,  means  some  one  or  other  of  the  hu- 
oompany,  of  which  the  greater  part  is  to  me  totally  man  race  indefinitely ;  ragman  means,  definitely,  that 
unknown.     I  feel  it  difficult  to  breathe  from  the  gross-  particular  man  who  is  spoken  of.*  the  former  is  called 
nest  of  the  inclosed  atmosphere ;  and  looking  towards  the  indefinite,  the  latter  the  definite,  article.  1? 
the  window,   I  see  in  it  a  person  whom  T  never  saw  he-           The  two  articles  differ  likewise  in  this  respect,  that  The  air- 
fare.   1  instantly  send  my  compliments  to  the  gentle-  as  the  article  a  serves  only,  to  separate  one  individual  oh-  ftresc*  be- 
man  in  the  window,  and  request,  that,  if  it  be  not  in  con-  ject  from  the  general  class  to  which  it  belongs,  it  cannot  tween  there 
vefiieDi,  he  wilt  have  the  goodness  to  let  into  the  room  be  applied  to  plurals.    It  has  indeed  the  same  ligniBca-***0' 
a  little  fresh  air.    Of  this  gentleman  I  have  no  previous  tion  nearly  with  the  numerical  word  one  ;  and  in  French 
acquaintance ;  my  present  perception  of  him  is  my  pri-  and  Italian,  the  same  word  that  denotes  unity  is  also  ■ 
mary  perception,  and  yet  it  would  have  been  extremely  the  article  of  which  we  now  treat.     But  the  essence  of 
improper  to  send  my  compliments,  Sic.  to  4  gentleman  the  article  THE  being  to  define  objects,   by  pointing 
ns  the  window.— Again,  there  wonld  be  no  impropriety  them  out  as  those  of  which  something  it  affirmed  or 
in  saying — "  A  man  whom  I  saw  yesterday  exhibiting  denied  which   is  not  affirmed  or  denied  of   the    other 
a  show  to  the  rabble,  was  this  morning  committed  to  objects  of  the  same  class,  it  is  equally  applicable  to  both 
jail  charged  with  the  crime  of  housebreaking."     Not-  numbers  1  for  tbings  may  be  predicated  of  one  sf.t  of 
withstanding  the  authority,  therefore,  of  Mr  Harris  men,  a*  well  as  of  a  single  man,  which  cannot  be  predi- 
aad  bis  master  Apolhnrus,  we  may  venture  to  affirm,  cated  of  other  men.    The  use  and  import  of  each  article 
that  it  is  not  essential  to  the  article  a  to  respect  a  pri-  will  appear  from  the  following  example  :    "  Man  was 
maty  perception,  or  to  the  article  THE  to  indicate  a  pre-  made  for  Society,  and  ought  to  extend  his  good-will 
established  acquaintance. '  Such  may  indeed  be  the  man-  to  alt  men  ;  but  a  man  will  naturally  entertain  a  more 
ner  m  which  these  words  are  most  frequently  nseri  ;  but  particular  regard  for  the  men  with  whom  be  lias  the 
we  see  that  there  are  instances  in  which  they  may  be  most  frequent  intercourse,  and  enter  into  a  still  closes 
need  differently.     What  then,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  union  with  the  man  whose  temper  and  disposition  suit 
import  of  each  article,  and  in  what  respect*  do  they  best  with  his  owa." 

differ.  We  have  said,  that  the  article  a  cannot  be  applied 

23.  We  answer,  that  the*  articles  a  and  THE  are  to  plurals,  because  it  denotes  unity :  but  to  this  mle 

bach  of  them  definitives,  as  by  being  prefixed  ts  the  there  is  apparently  a  remarkable  exception  in  the  nse 

names  of  genera  and  species  they  so  circumscribe  the  la-  of  the  adjectives _£to  and  suss  (the  latter  chiefly  with 

titnde  of  those  names  as  to  make  them  for  the  most  the  word  great  before  it),  which,  though  joined  with 

part  denote  individuals.    A  noun  or  substantive,  without  plural  substantives,  yet  admit  of  the  singular  article  a  : 

•   as. 
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Article'  as,  a  few  men,  a  great  many  men.  The  reason  of  this 
1 1  .-,—  _> ;,  manifest  from  the  effect  which  the  article  has  in  these 
phrases :  it  means  a  small  or  a  great  number  collec- 
tively taken,  to  which  it  gives  the  idea  of  a  whale, 
that  is,  of  unity.  Thus  likewise  a  hundred,  a  thousand, 
is  one  whole  number,  an  aggregate  of  many  collectively 
taken,  and  therefore  still  retains  the  article  a  though 
joined  as  an  adjective  to  a  plural  substantive  ;  as,  a 
hundred  years.  The  exception  therefore  is  only  appa- 
rent ;  and  ire  may  affirm,  that  the  article  A  universally 

34.  The  indefinite  article  is  much  less  useful  than  the 
other  ;  and  therefore  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages 
have  it  not,  though  they  both  have  a  definite  article. 
In  langnages  of  which  the  nouns,  adjectives,  and  verbs, 
-  have  inflexion,  no  mistake  can  arise  from  the  want  of  the , 
indefinite  article  ;  because  it  can  always  be  known  by 
the  terminations  of  the  noun  nnd  the  verb,  and  by  the 
circumstances  predicated  of  the  noon,  whether  a  whole 
species  or  one  individual  be  intended.  But  this  is  not 
the  case  in  English.  In  that  language,  the  adjectives 
having  no  variation  with  respect  to  gender  or  number, 
and  the  tenses  of  the  verbs  being  for  the  mod  part  the 
same  in  both  numbers,  it  might  be  often  doubtful,  had 
we  not  the  indefinite  article,  whether  the  specific  name 
.Has  intended  to  express  the  whole  species  or  only  one  in- 
dividual. Thus,  jf  we  say  in  English,  ''Man  was  born 
sent  front  God,"  we  must  be  understood  to  mean  that. 


the  birth  of  evert 


a  God,  bees 


s  to  Ibe 
Yet 


specific  term  the  indefinite  article  is  not  prefi: 
the  words  Eynflt  irtfnrt  HifsAfU'K  x«;«  61111 
no  such'  meaning  to  any  person  acquainted  with  the 
Greek  language  ;  as  the  word  mrlt*-r*,  without  any 
article,  is  restricted  to  an  individual  by  its  concord 
with  the  verb  and  the  participle  ;  and  the  sense  of  the 
passage  is,  A  man  was  born  (or  existed)  tent  from  Cod. 
Bat  though  the  Greeks  have  no  article  correspondent 
to  the  article  A,  yet  nothing  can  be  more  nearly  rela- 
ted than  their  'O  to  nur  the,  'o  /SanAiuc— the  king  ; 
T.  >*{«— THE  gift.  In  one  respect,  indeed,  the  Greek 
and  English  articles  differ.  The  former  is  varied  ac- 
cording to  the  gender  and  number  of  the  noun  with 
which  it  is  associated,  being  • — masculine,  i — feminine, 
ti — neuter ;  and  *i,  mi,  rn,  in  the  ptu nil  number ;  where- 
as the  English  article  suffers  no  change,  bring  invariably 
THE  before  nouns  of  every  gender  and  in  both  numbers. 
There  are,  however,  some  modern  languages  which,'  in 
imitation  of  the  Greek,  admit  of  a  variation  of  their 
article  which  relates  to  gender  ;  but  this  cannot  be 
considered  as  essential  to  this  species  of  words,  and  it 
may  be  questioned  whether  it  be  an  improvement  to  the 
language.  In  tongues  of  which  the  nouns  hare  no 
inflexion,  it  can  only  serve  to  perplex  and  confuse,  as  it 
always  presents  a  particular  idea  of  sex  where  in  many 
,.  cases  it  is  not  necessary. 
A  greater  3j.  The  articles  already  mentioned  are  allowed  to 
neater  of  be  strictly  and  properly  such  by  every  grammarian ; 
ankles '? ,  hut  there  are  some  words,  such  as  this,  that,  any,  some, 
the  English^  o(Afri  &c    wl)lc!]   are  peoerall¥  |aio   ,0  be  fome. 

lime*  articles  and  sometimes  pronouns,  according  to  the 
different  modes  of  using  thrm.  That  words  should 
change  their  nature  in  thin  manner,  so  as  to  belong 
sometimes  to  one  part  of  speech,  and  sometimes  to  ano- 
ther, must  to  every  unprejudiced  person  appear  very 
extraordinary  j  and  if  it  were  a  fact,  language  would 

s 


Unsnaae 
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be  «  thing  so  equivocal,  that  all  inquiries  into  its  in-  Ariiet«*> 
tare  upon  principles  of  science  and  reason  would  be '.  y*« 
vain.  But  we  cannot  perceive  any  such  fluctuation  in 
any  word  whatever  ;  though  we  know  it  to  be  a  gene- 
ral charge  brought  against  words  of  almost  every  de- 
nomination, of  which  we  have  already  seen  one-  instance 
in  the  possessive  case  of nouns,  and  shall  now  see  another 
in   those  words  which  are  commonly  called  pronominal 

If  it  be  true,  as  we  acknowledge  it  to  be,  that  the 
genuine  pronoun  always  stands  by  itself,  assuming  the 
power  of  •  SMtfM,  and  supplying  its  place,  then  is  it  cer- 
tain that  the  words  this,  that,  any,  some,  &c.  can  never 
be  PRONOUNS.  We  are  indeed  told,,  that  when  we  ■  ay 
THIS  is  virtue,  give  me  THAT,  the  words  this  and  that 
an  pronouns;  but  that  when  we  say,  THIS  HABIT  it  vir- 
tue, that  man  defrauded  me,  then  are  they  articles  er 
definitives.  This,  however,  is  evidently  a  mistake  oc- 
casioned by  overlooking  those  abbreviations  in  con- 
struction which  are  frequent  in  every  language,  ami 
which,  on  account  of  that  very  frequency,  have  per- 
haps escaped  the  attention  of  grammarians  whose  sa- 
gacity has  been  successfully  employed  on  matters 
less  obvious.— When  we  say  THIS  is  virtue,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  we  communicate  no  intelligence  till  we  add 
i  substantive  to  the  word  this,  and  declare  what  is  vir- 
tue. The  word  this  can  therefore  in  no  instance  as. 
sume  the  power  of  a  noun,  since  the  noun  to  which  it 
relates,  though  for  the  sake  of  dispatch  it  may  be  emit- 
ted in  writing  or  conversation,  must  always  be  supplied 
by  the  mind  of  the  reader  or  hearer,  to  make  the  sen- 
tence intelligible,  or  this  itself  of  any  importance.— 
"  When  we  have  viewed  speech  analysed,  we  may  then 
consider  it  as  compounded.  And  here,  in  the  first  place, 
we  may  contemplate  that  synthesis,  which  by  combining 
simple  terms  produces  a  truth  ;  then  by  combining  two 
truths  produce  a  third ;  and  thus  others  and  others  in 
continued  demonstration,  till  we  are  led,  as  by  a  road, 
tq  the  regions  of  science.  Now  THIS  is  that  superior 
and  most  excellent  synthesis  which  alone  applies  itself  to 
our  intellect  or  reason,  and  which  to  conduct  according 
to  rule  constitutes  the  art  of  logic..  After  THIS  we  may 
turn  to  those  inferior  compositions  which  arc  productive 
of  the  pathetic,"  Ac— Here,  if  any  where,  the  word 
THIS  may  be  thought  to  stand  by  itself,  and  to  assume 
the  power  of  a  noun  ;  but  let  any  man  eomplcte  the 
construction  of  each  sentence,  and  he  will  perceive  that 
this  is  no  more  than  a  definite  article.  Thus,—"  we 
may  contemplate  that  synthesis  which  by  combining 
simple  terms  produces  a  truth  j  theo  by  combining  two 
truths  produces  a  third  truth  ;  and  thus  other  truths  and 
other  truths  in  continued  demonstration,  till  we  are  led, 
as  by  a  road,  into -the  regions  of  science.  Now  THIS 
combination  of  truths  is  that  superior  and  most  excellent 
synthesis  whit  h  alone  applies  itself  to  our  intellect  or 
reason,  and  which  to  conduct  according  to  rule  consti- 
tutes the  art  of  logic.  After  we  have  contemplated  this 
art,  we  may  turn,"  &c. 

The  word  that  is  generally  considered  as  still  mora 
equivocal  than  this ;  for  it  is  said  to  be  sometimes  an  ar- 
ticle, sometimes  *  pronoun,  and  sometimes  a  conjunction, 
la  the  following  extract  it  appears. in  all  these  capaci- 
ties ;  and  yet,  upon  resolving  the  passage  into  parts  and 
completing  the  construction,  it  will  be  found  to  be  in- 
vaiiably  a  definite  article*—"  It  is  necessary  to  that  per- 
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Article*,   Section,  of  which  onr  present  state  is  capable,  that  the      which,  without  article*,  is  not  only  capable  of  c 

nicating  the  ordinary  thoughts  of  the  .speaker 


J  inind  and  body  should  both  be  kept  in  action  ;  that  nei- 
ther the  faculties  of  the  one  nor  of  the  other  be  suffer- 
ed to  grow  lax  or  torpid  for  want  of  uae  :  but  neither 
should  health  be  purchesed  by  voluntary  sabinission  to 
ignorance,  nor  should  knowledge  be  cultivated  at  the 
expence  of  health  ;  for  that  must  enable  it  either  to  give 
pleasure  to  its  possessor,  or  assistance  to  others."  If  this 
long  sentence  be  resolved  into  its  constituent  parts,  and 
the  word*  be  supplied  which  complete  the  construction, 
we  shall  see  the  import  of  the  word  THAT  to  be  precise- 


the*- 
ind  of  the  hearer,  but  which,  in  the  hands  of  Cicero, 
Virgil,  and  Lucretius,  was  made  to  serve  all  the  pur- 
poses of  the  most  profound  philosopher,  the  most  iro- 
E assigned  orator,  and  the  sublimest  poet.  That  the 
■atin  has  been  made  to  serve  all  these  purposes  cannot 
be  denied,  although  Lucretius  and  Cicero  both  com- 
plain, that  on  the  subject  of  philosophy,  where  the  use 
of  articles  is  moat  conspicuous,  it  is  a  deficient  lan- 
guage.    But  should  we  grant  what  cannot  be  demand- 


ly  the  same  in  each  clause.     "  The  mind  and  body  ei,  that  thaw  two  great  men  were  unacquainted  with 

should  both  be  kept  in  action  ;  THAT  action  is  necessary  the  powers  of  their  native  tongne,  onr  positions  would 

to  that  perfection  of  which  our  present  state  is  capa-  still  remain  unshaken  ;  for  we  deny  that  the  Latin  is 

ble  :  neither  the  faculties  of  the  one  nor  of  the  other  wholly  without  articles.    It  has  indeed  no  word  of  pre* 

shonld  be  suffered  to  grow  lax  or  torpid  for  want  of  use  ;  cicely  the  same  import  with  our  THE  or  the  Creek  i  , 

the  degree  of  action  proper  to  prevent  that  laxnets  is  but  the  place  of  the  indefinite  article  A  might  be  al- 

□ecessary  :   bot  neither  should  health  be  purchased  by  ways  supplied,  if  necessary,  with  the  numerical  word 


voluntary  submission  to  ignorance,  nor  shonld  know- 
ledge be  cultivated  at  the  expence  of  health ;  for  THAT 
health  most  enable  it  either  to  give  pleasure  to  its  pos- 
scasor,  or  assistance  to  others."     Again  : 

"  He  that's  unskilful  will  not  toss  a  ball :" 
*'  A  man  unskilfnl  (be  is  thai)  wilt  not  toss  a  ball," 
Here  the  word  that,  though  substituted  for  what  is 


t  may  be  so  even  in  English  ;  for  we  believe 


one  horse,  one  virtue,  might  not  be  substituted  for  the 
words  a  man,  a  horse,  a  virtue,  &c.  without  in  the 
slightest  degree  altering  the  sense  of  the  passage  where 
such  words  occur.  This  substitution,  however,  can  be 
but  very  seldom  if  ever  necessary  in  the  Latin  tongue, 
if  which  the  precision  is  much  greater  than  that  of 


called  the  relative  pronoun  (e),  still  preserves  unebsa-  the  English  would  be  without  articles ;  because  the 
gen"  its  definitive  import ;  and  in  every  instance,  except  oblique  cases  of  the  Latin  nouns,  and  the  inflexion  of 
where  it  may  be  used  very  improperly,  it  will  be  found  iti  verba,  will  almost  always  enable  the  reader  to  deter- 
to  be  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  definite  article.  mine  whether  an  appellative  represents  a  whole  species 

16.  It  appears  then,  that  if  the  essence  of  an  article  or  a  single  individual.— The  want  of  the  definite  article 
he  to  define  and  ascertain,  the  words  this  and  that,  at  the  seems  to  be  a  greater  defect }  yet  there  are  few 
well  as  any,  tome,  all,  &c.  which  are  commonly  called  instances  in  which  its  place  might  not  be  supplied  by 
pronominal  articles.  An  much  more  properly  articles  than  THIS  or  by  THAT  without  obscuring  the  loose;  and  the 
any  thing  else,  and  as  such  should  be  considered  in  nni-  Latin  tongue  is  by  no  means  deficient  of  articles  cor- 
versal  grammar.  Thus,  when  we  say,  THIS  picture  I  responding  to  these  two.  Let  us  substitute  the  words 
approve,  but  that  I  dislike;  what  do  we  perform  by  ONE  and  that  for  a  and  the  in  some  of  the  foregoing 
the  help  of  the  words  this  and  that,  but  bring  down  examples,  end  we  shall  find,  though  the  sound  may  be' 
tbe  common  appellative  to  denote  two  individuals  ;  the  uncouth,  the  sense  will  remain..    Thus, . 

one  as  the  more  near,  the  other  as  the  more  distant  .*  So 
when  we  say,  SOME  men  are  virtuous,  but  all  men  aire 
mortal;  what  is  the  natural  effect  of  this  ALL  and  some, 

but  to  define  that  universality  and  particularity  which  conveys  to  the  mind  of  the  reader  the  very  same  senti- 

would  remain  indefinite  were  we  to  take  tbem  away  ?  ment  which  the  poet  expresses  by  the  words  "  the 

The  same  is  evident  in  such  sentences  as,  some  tub-  man  that  hatb  not  music,"  &c.     Again,  "  Man  wet 

stances  have  sensation,  others  want  it ;  Choose  ant  made  for  society,  and  ooght  to  extend  his  good-will  te 

way  of  acting,  and  some  men  will  find  fault,  &c. :  for  all  men  ;  but  one  man  will  naturally  entertain  a  more 

here  SOME,  OTHER,  and  ant,  serve  all  of  them  to  define  particular  regard  for  those  men  with  whom  he  has  the 

different  parts  of  a  given  whole  ;  SOME,  to  denote  any  most  frequent  intercourse,  and  enter  into  a  still  closer 

indeterminate  pari ;  ANY,  to  denote  an  indefinite  mode  union  with  that  man  whose  temper  end  disposition  suit 

of  action,  no  matter  what ;  and  OTHER,  to  denote  the  best  with  his  own."    Now  the  words  Hie  and  ille  be- 

remaining  part,  when  a  part  has  been  assumed  already,  ing  exactly  of  tbe  same  import  with  tbe  words  this  and 

17.  We  have  said  that  the  article  is  a  part  of  speech  that  ;  it  follows,  tbat  wherever  the  place  of  the  article 
so  very  necessary,  that  without  it,  or  some  equivalent  the  may  in  English  be  supplied  by  this  or  by  that, 
invention  (f),  mankind  could  not  communicate  their  it  may  in  Latin  be  supplied  fay  hic  or  by  illi.  This 
thoughts  ;  and  that  of  words  falling  under  this  descrip-  is  the  case  with  respect  to  Nathan's  reproof  of  Da- 
tion,  we  know  of  no  language  which  is  wholly  destitute,  vid,  where  the  definite  article  is  indeed  most  empba- 

n  We  are  aware  that  these  positions  may  be  controvert-  tical.     Tbe  original  words  might  have  been  translated 

'    ed  ;  and  that, tbe  Latin  may  be  instanced  as  a  language  into  English,  "  thou  art  that  man,"  as  well  aa  "  tbon 


(r)  $**  n»R  of  this  afterwards. 

(r)  As  in  tbe  Persian  and  other  eastern  languages,  in  which  the  place,  of  our  in JeGnite  article  is  supplied  by 
a  termination  to  those  noun*  which  are  meant  to  be  particular  iced. 
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Article*.     "rl  the  m>n  )"  »n<* 

*— v  -i*  propriety  be  remit 
the  words  H1C  and  ; 
,  (bough  they 


lib  arli- 
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Latin  (hey  may  with  the  utmost     importance Were  it  not  that  the 

es   ille   homo."     Indeed      guage  ,-tlie/o/-ma  hquendi,  as  Horace 

termined  otherwise,  there  would  be  no  more  impropriety 
in  vying  this,  or  that  men,  than  in  saying  some  men,  or 
the  men.  t 

39.  As  articles  are  by  their  nature  definitives,  it  fol-  With 
lows  of  course,  that  they  cannot  be  united  with  such  ""'d*  ar- 
mortla  hi  aie  in  their  own  nature  as  definite  as  they  may       * 
be;  nor  with  such  words  us,  being  undejlnable,  cannot  ^^ 
properly  be  made  otherwise}  but  only  with  those  words 


mini  we  might  instance  many 
immonly  called  pronouns,  are 
truth  nothing  but  definite  article*;  H1C  is  evidently 
«bi  ;  ant)  ille  is  most  probably  derived  from  the  Hc- 
brew  word  al,  in  the  plural  ate;  which  may  be  trans- 
lated indifferently,  either  THE  or  that.  But  what 
pruvfs  beyond  dispute  that  these  two  words  are  not 
pronouns  but  articles,  is,  that  in  no  tingle  instance  will 
they  be  found  to  stand   hy  themselves  and  assume  the 

Jower  of  nouns.  For  the  sake  of  dispatch,  or  to  avoid 
isagrteable  repetitions,  the  noun  may  indeed  be  often 
omitted;  hut  it  is  always  supplied  by  the  reader  or 
hearer,  when  111C  and  1LLC  appear  in  their  proper  place, 
and  are  seen  to  be  invariably  definite  articles.  We 
shall  give  an  example  of  the  use  of  each  word,  and  die- 
niiss  the  subject. 

In  the  first  oration  against  Catiline,  Cicero  begins 
with  addressing  himself  in  a  very  impassioned  style  to 
the  traitor,  who  was  present  in  the  senate-house.  He 
then  exclaims  pathetically  against  the  manners  of  the 
age,  and  proceeds  in  these  words :  Senatus  hire  intelli- 
git,  consul  vidct :  Hie  lamen  vivit.  Fivit?  immo  yen 
etiam  in  senntum  venit :  fit  publici  consilii  particeps. 
In  this  passage  mc  cannot  be  a  pronoun;  for  from 
the  beginning  of  the  oration  there  occurs  not  a  single 
noun  of  which  it  can  possibly  supply  the  place.  When 
the  orator  uttered  it,  he  was  probably  pointing  with 
his  finger  at  Catiline,  and  every  one  of  his  audience 
mould  supply  the  noun  in  his  own  mind,  as  we  do  when 
we  translate  it,  "  Yet  this  traitor  lives.'"  When  Vir- 
gil says, 

Jlle  rgn,  qui  quondam  gracili  modtilatvs  avena 
Carmen, 


hat 


il  is  obvious  that  he  m 
POET,  who  song,  Sec 
the  words  "I  ttmhewl 
we  construe  the  passaf 
supplying  either  vales 
nothing 


is,  I  am  THAT  man,  or  THAT 
and  though  we  may  translate 
uned  his  song,"  &c.  yet  when 
we  are  under  the  necessity  of 
vir,  which  shows  that  ILLE  is 
definite  article  signifying  THAT  or 


the.  It  appears  then,  that  the  Latin  tongue  is  not 
wholly  destitute  of  aiticles,as  Tew  cases  can  occur  where 
the  Greek  i  and  our  THE  enay  not  be  supplied  by  the 
wards  uic  anil  ILLE;  which  have  in  our  opinion  been 
very  improperly  termed  pronouns.  If  there  be  any 
auch  cases,  we  can  only  confess  that  the  Latin  language 
is  defective  j  whereas,  had  it  M  articles,  it  is  not  easy 
to  conceive,  bow  it  could  answer,  to  a  cultivated  people, 
the  ordinary  purposes  of  speech. 

28.  The  articles  THIS  and  THAT,  unlike  A  and  THE, 
are  varied  according  as  the  noun,  with  which  they  ace 
associated,  is  in  the  singular  or  in  the  plural  number. 
I'll  us  we.  say— this  and  that  man  in  the  singular,  and 
these  and  those  men  in  the  plural.  The  Latin  articles 
hie  and  ille,  for  such  we  will  call  them,  are  varied  like 
the  Greek  i,  not  only  with  the  number,  but  also  with 
the.  gender  of  their  nouns.  In  languages,  where  the 
structure  of  a  sentence  may  be  so  changed  from  the  or- 
der of  nature,  as  it  commonly  is  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
and  where  the  reader  is  guided,  not  by  the  position  but 
by  the  terminations  of  the  words,  to  those  which  are  in 
concord  and  those  which  are  not,  these  variations  of  the 
articles  have  their  use  ;  but  in  English  they  are  of  no 


which,  though  indefinite,  are  yet  capable  through  the 
article  of  becoming  definite.  Hence  the  reason  why  it  i* 
absurd  to  say,  THE  I,  or  THE  Thou  ;  because  nothing, 
as  will  be  seen  afterwards,  can  make  these  pronouns 
more  definite  than  they  are  of  themselves;  and  the  same 
rrsy  be  sail]  of  proper  names.  Neither  can  we  say,  THE 
Both,  because  tbe  word  Both  is  in  its  own  nature  per- 
fectly defined.  Thus  if  it  be  *aid  — "  I  have  read  both 
poets," — this  plainly  indicates  a  definite  pair,  of  whom 
some  mention  has  been  made  already.  On  the  con. 
trary,  if  it  be  said,  "  I  have  read  two  poets,"  this  may 
mean  any  pair  out  of  all  that  ever  existed.  And  hence 
this  numeral  being  in  this  sense  indefinite  (as  indeed 
are  all  others  as  well  aa  itself),  is  forced  le  assume  the 
article  whenever  it  would  become  definite.  Hence  also 
it  is,  that  as  TWO,  when  taken  alone,  has  reference  t« 
some  primary  and  indefinite  perception,  while  the  article 
THE  has  reference  to  some  perception  secondary  and 
definite,  it  is  bad  language  to  say,  TWO  THE  HEN,  as  this 
would  be  blending  of  incompatible s,  that  is,  it  would  bo 
representing  two  men  as  defined  and  undefined  at  the 
some  time.  Oa  the  contrary,  to  say  both  the  men,  it 
good  language  ;  because  the  substantive  cannot  possibly 
be  leas  apt,  by  being  defined,  to  coalesce  with  a  nnme.- 
ral  adjective  which  is  defined  as  well  as  itself.  So  like- 
wise it  is  correct  to  say,  THE  two  men,  these  two 
HEN,  or  THOSE  TWO  MEN;  because  here  the  article, 
being  placed  at  the  beginning,  extends  its  power,  as 
well  through  the  numeral  adjective  as  the  substantive, 
and  tends  equally  to  define  them  both. 

30.  As  some  of  the  above  words  admit  of  no  article, 
because  they  are  by  nature  as  definite  as  may  be;  so 
there  are  otherj  which  admit  it  not,  because  they  are  not 
to  be  defined  at  all.  Of  this  sort  are  all  IKTERKOGA- 
T1VES.  If  we  question  about  substances,  wc  cannot  any, 
THE  WHO  IS  THIS,  but  WHO  IS  THIS  ?    And  the  same  aa 

to  qualities  and  both  quantities :  for  we  say,  without  an 

article,   WHAT   SORT   OF,   HOW   MANY,   HOW  GREAT  r 
Tbe  reason  is,  the  article  THE  respects  beings  of  which 
we  can  predicate  something :   but  interrogative  9  respect 
being*  about  which  we  are  ignorant,  and  of  which  we 
can  therefore  predicate  nothing;  for  as  to  what  we  know,         „ 
interrogation  is  superfluous.    In  a  word,  the  naturalut-  With  wbmi 
tOCtatort  with  articles  are  ALL  THOSE  COMMON  APPEL- Words  the; 
LATIVES  WHICH  DENOTE  THE  SEVERAL  GENERA  AMD— **f*ji> 
SPECIES  OF  BEINGS:   and   it   may  he  questioned   whe- 
ther, in  strictness  of  speech,  they  are  ever  associated, 
with  any  other  words. 

31.  We  have  said  that  proper  names  admit  not  of 
the  article,  being,  in  their  own  nature,  definite.  This 
it  true,  whilst  each  name  is  confined  to  one  individual; 
but  as  different  persona  often  go  by  tba  same  nana,  it 
is  necessary  to  distinguish  these  from  one  another,  to 
prevent  the  ambiguity  which  this  identity  of  name 
would  otherwise  occasion.     For  this  purpose  we  s 
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obliged  to  hate  recourse  to  adjectives  or  epithets.     For  express  tliii  particular  at  unknown ;  I  say  a  man  :—  p 

J example,   there  wen  two  Grecian  chiefs  who  bore  iho  Known  ;  I  lay  the  man  : — Definite ;  ^  certain  man;  '- 

Bane  of  Ajax;    and   it   was   not  without  reason  that  — Indefinite;   any  mans — Present,  and  near;    this 

Mnestheus  used  epithets  when  his  indention  was  to  die-  man -.-^■Present,  anci  at  >mk  distance  ;  TBAT  man  ;— 

ti  aguish  the  one  from  the  other:      "  If  both  Ajaxeo  Like  to  some  other  ;  such  a  man  : — Different  from  some 

cannot  be  Spared  (said  he),  at  least  let  mighty  Tetania-  other;  another  man  .* — An  indefinite  multitude  ;  mast 


»9 
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n  Ajax  come. "  Bat  as  epithets  are  diffused  through 
various  subject*,  in  as  much  at  the  same  adjective  may 
be  referred  to  many  substantives,  it  has  been  said  to  be 
necessary,  in  order  to  render  both  parts  of  speech 
equally  definite,  that  the  adjective  itself  assume  an  ar- 
ticle before  it,  which  may  indicate  a  reference  to  some 
tingle  person  only.  It  is  thus  we  aaj— Trypho  TBt 
Grammarian;  Apollodarns  the  Crjrenian,  &c.  This 
is  the  doctrine  of  Mr  Harris;  from  which,  though  we 
hare  the  highest  respect  for  the  learning  of  the  author, 
we  feel  ourselves  obliged  to  dissent.  In  the  examples 
given,  the  article  THE  is  certainly  not  associated  With 
the  words  Grammarian  and  Cyrenian,  in  the  same  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  associated  with  the  word  man  in  t lie 
sentence  — "  The  man  that  hath  not  music  in  himself," 
&c.  When  we  say  Apoltodorvs  the  Cyrenian,  we  may, 
without  fully  or  impertinence,  be  asked— the  Cyrenian 
what  (g)  ?     And  the  moment  this  question  is  answer* 

ed,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  article  defines,  nor  ah  aiijee-     CHIP.  III.    Of  Pronouns,  or  Substantia 
live,  but  a  substantia*.   If  the  answer  be,  the  Cyrenian  Ctmd  order, 

philosopher,  the  article  THE  is  associated  with  the  word 

philosopher,  and  the  phrase  Apolhaoros  the  Cyrenian,  is  33.  To  men  who  are  neither  intoxicated  with  their 

an  abbreviation  ofApollodorus  TBBpMasopherofCyrene.  own  abilities,  nor  amlritioui  of  the  honour  of  building 
In  like  manner,  Trypho  TBE  grammarian,  is  Trypho  the  new  systems,  little  pleasure  can  accrue  from  differing 
it  Trypho  TBEwriter  of  grammar,      upon  points  of  science  from  writers  of  great  and  de- 


men  :—A  definite  multitude  ;  a  THOUSAND  n 
ones  of  a  multitude,  taken  throughout  ;  every  n 
The  same  ones  taken  with  distinction  f  EACH  man  :— 
Taken  in  order;  first  man,  second  man,  &c.  : — The 
whole  multitude  of  particulars  token  collectively  ;  all 
men  ; — The  negation  of  that  multitude  ;  No  man  :^ 
A  number  of  particulars  present  and  near  ;  these  men; 
—At  some  distance,  or  opposed  to  others ;  those  men  1 
—A  number  of  individuals  separated  from  another  num- 
ber ;  other  men  :~-A  smalt  indefinite  number;  FEW 
men:— A  proportionally  greater  number ;  none  men: 
—A  smaller  number;  fewer  wen  .-—Ami  so  on  we 
might  co  almost  to  Infinitude.  But  not  to  dwell  longer 
upon  this  subject,  we  shall  only  remark,  "  that  minute 
changes  in  principles  lead  to  mighty  changes  in  ef- 
fects; so  that  principles  are  well  entitled  to  regard, 
however  trivial  they  may  appear," 

f  of  the  .re- 


served reputation.  In  such  circumstances  a  man  of 
modesty,  although  he  will  not  upon  the  authority  of  a 
celebrated  name  adopt  an  opinion  of  which  he  per- 
s  not  the  truth,  most  always  advance  his  own  no- 
tions with  some  decree  of  diffidence,  as  being  conscious 
that  the  truth  which  he  cannot  perceive,  may  be  visible 
to  a  keener  and  more  perspicadinus  eye.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances we  feel  ourselves  with  regard  to  some  of  tho 
most  celebrated  writers  00  grammar,  from  whom,  con- 
cerning one  or  two  points,  comparatively  indeed  of  but 
little  importance,  we  have  already  been  compelled  reluc- 
mplying  tently  to  differ.  In  treating  of  pronouns  we  are  likely 
ind  afge-  to  deviate  still  farther  from  the  beaten  track  ;  but  that 
re  may  not  be  accused  of  acting  the  part  of  dogmatist* 
n  literature,  and  of  claiming  from  others  that  implicit 
conhdence  Which  we  refuse  to  give,  we  shall  Stale  with 
fairness  the  commonly  received  opint 
what  respects  we  think  them  erroneou 
rite  meant  Aristotle  ;  not  but  that  there  were  many  sons  for  calling  them  in  question,  and  leave  our  reader* 
poets  besides  Homer,  and  many  Slagyrites  besides  Aris-  to  judge  for  themselves.  The  most  celebrated  writer  in 
totle,  but  none  equally  illustrious.  English  who  has  treated  of  pronouns,  and  whom,  since 

t       32.  Before  we  dismiss  the  article,  we  shall  pro-     the  publication  of  his  Hermes,  most  other  writers  have 
Ance  one  example  to  show  the  utility  of  this  r pecies  of     implicitly  followed,  is  Mr  Harris,  who,  after  a  short 
ieswords  ;  which,  although  they  may  seem  to  be  of  small     introduction,  proceeds  thus  ;  „ 

importance,  yet,  when  properly  applied,  serve  to  make  34.  "  All  conversation  passes  between    individuals  The  con- 

a  few  general  terms  sufficient  for  expressing,  with  ac-  who  will  often  happen  to  be  till  that  instant  unarquainfeti">w<lj  >ap- 
curacy,  all  the  various  objects  about  which  mankind  can  with  each  other.  What  then  is  to  be  done  ?  How  shall  >"*"  '"■- 
bare  occasion  to  converse.  Let  HAN  be  the  general  the  speaker  address  the  other,  when  he  knows  not  his'™*0.* 
term,  which  I  bave  Oceanian  to  employ  for  the  purpose  name  ?  or  how  explain  himself  by  his  own  name,  of ~ 
of  denoting  some  particular.     Let  it   be  required  to     which  the  other  is  wholly  ignorant  f     Nouns,  as  they 


h  abbreviations  are  very  common.  We  familiarly 
lay  the  speaker,  and  are  understood  to  mean  a  high 
officer  in  the  British  parliament ;  yet,  as  speaker  1 
name  common  to  many  men,  we  may,  without  impro- 
priety, be  *ikvi,ti>hiil  speaker  we  mean?  and  if  so,  we 
innst  reply,  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons.  But 
that  Which  is  eminent  is  soppoied  to  be  generally  known; 
and  therefore,  in  common  language.  The  speaker  is 
deemed  a  sufficient  designation  of  him  who  presides  over 
the  lower  house  of  parliament.  Hence,  by  an  easy  Ira 
allien,  the  definite  article,  from  denoting  rcfert 
to  denote  eminence  also  :  that  is  to  say,  free 
atn  ordinary  pre*«eqtiainianee,  to  presume  a 
rwra/and  universal  notoriety.  Thus  a  king  is  any  king; 
but  THE  KING  is  that  person  whom  we  acknowledge 
for  our  sovereign,  (he  king  of  Great  Britain.  In  Greek 
too,  as  in  English,  the  article  is  often  a  mark  or  r 
nence  ;  for  the  POET  meant  Homer,  and  THE  s* 


(c)  Man  or  child,  philosopher,  orator,  poet,  or  soldier,  &c. 
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fruncMii.  h*ve  been  described,  cannot  answer  this  purpose.    The  ject  of  the  discourse;  nor  is  the  party  addressed,  bat  tie  Pmucemi. 

**TV"— T  -$t*t  expedient  upon   litis  occasion  seem*  to  have  been      frutA  o/  Am  assertion,  Ibe  subject  of  discourse  in  the '— £fc— ai* 

pointing,  ox  indicating  by  the  finger  or  hand ;   some  following  sentence ; — "  You  toy,  that  Home  Tooke's  Di-   J 
i  races  of  which  am  still  to  be  observed,  as  a  part  of     versions  of Purlcy  is  the  most  masterly  treatise  on  gram- 
thut  action  which  naturally  attends  our  speaking.    But      mar,  so  far  as  it  goes,  that  you  have  ever  seen."     Mr 
i  of  language  were  not  content  with  this:      Harris  ate*  the  pbr»k»e,  becoming  the  subject  of conversa- 


they  invented  a  race  of  words  to  supply  thii  pointing; 
.which  words,  as  they  alwuyt  stood  for  substantives  or 
nouns,  wire  cKaracte riaed  by  the  name  of  pronouns. 
These  also  they  distinguished  Into  three  several  torts, 
railing  them  pronouns  of  the  first,  the  second,  and  the 
third  person,  with  a  view  to  certain  distinctions,  which 
nay  be  explained  as  follows. 

"  Suppose  the  parties  conversing  to.  be  wholly  unac- 
quainted, neither  name  nor  countenance  nn  either  side 
known,  and  the  subject  of  the  conversation  to  be  the 
speaker  himself.  Here  to  supply  the  place  of  pointing, 
Ky  a  word  of  equal  power,  the  inventors  of  language 
furnished  the  speaker  with  the pronoun  I;  I  write,  I  say, 
I  desire,  &c. :  and  aa  the  speaker  is  always  principal 
with  respect  to  his  own  discourse,  this  they  ceiled,  foe 
that  reason,  the  pronoun  of  t At  first  person. 

"  Again,  suppose  the  subject  of  the  conversation  to 
be  the  party  addressed.  Here,  for  similar  reasons,  they 
invented  the  pronoun  THOU;  thou  writes*,  THOU 
toalkest,  &c. :  and  at  the  party  addressed  it  next  in 
dignity  to  the  speaker,  or  at  least  comes  next  with  re- 
ference to  the  discourse,  this  pronoun  they  therefore 
Called  the  pronoun  of  the  second  person* 

"  Lastly,  suppose  the  subject  of  conversation  neither 
the  speaker  nor  the  party  addressed,  but  some  third  ob- 
ject different  from  both.  Here  they  provided  another 
pronoun,  he,  she,  or  it  ;  which,  in  distinction  to  the 
two  former,  was  called  the  pronoun  of  the  third  person ; 
And  thus  it  was  that  pronouns  came  to  be  distinguished 
•    by  their  respective  PERSONS." 


tion,  in  no  other  sense  than  that  when  the  speaker  hat 
occasion  to  mention  HIMSELF,  he  uses  I;  when  the  party 
addressed,  thou  ;  and  when  some  other  person  or  thing, 
HE,  she,  or  IT  :  but  we  know  that  we  may  use  other 
words,  by  no  means  equivalent  to  the  two  first  of  these 
pronouns,  which  will  sufficiently  mark  himself,  and  the 
party  addressed  ;  and  that  he  may  use  indifferently,  and 
without  the  smallest  injury  to  the  sense,  either  the  third 
pronoun,  or  the  word  for  which  it  u  merely  a  substitute. 
A  man  who  bears  various  characters,  may  design  HIM-  • 
SELF  by  any  one  of  them.  Thus  Mr  Pitt  may  speak 
of  himself  an  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  or  member  for  the  university  of Cambridge ; 
and  in  each  case  he  would  be  what  Mr  Harris  call* 
the  subject  of  conversation;  yet  everyone  feels  that 
none  of  these  designations  is  equivalent  to  /.  What 
then  is  the  force  of  the  personal  pronouns  I 

37.  It  appears  to  be  simply  this:  The  first  denotes  the  Tl«  real 

Speaker,  AS  CHARACTERISED  BY  THE  PRESENT  ACT  Of  impost  or 

speaking  in  contradistinction  to  every  other  character  "**• 
which  he  may  bear.  The  second  denotes  the  party  ad- 
dressed, at  CHARACTERISED  BY  THE  PRESENT  CIRCUM- 
STANCE of  being  addressed,  in  contradistinction  to 
every  other  character,  &C  :  And  what  is  called  the  pro- 
noun of  the  third  person  is  merely  a  NEGATION  OF  THE 
OTHER  Two,  as  the  neuter  gender  it  a  negation  of  the 
masculine  and  feminine.  Iftbit  account  of  the  personal 
pronouns  be  true,  and  we  flatter  ourselves  that  its  truth 
will  be  obvious  to  every  body,  there  is  but  one  way  of  ex- 
pressing by  other  words  the  force  of  the  pronouns  of  the 


36.  The  description  of  the  different  PERSONS  here  first  and  second  person.  Thus,  "  The  person  who  now 
speaks  to  yon  did  so  and  to,"  is  equivalent  to  "  I  did  so 
and  so}"  and  "The  person  to  whom  I  now  address  myself 
did  so  and  so,"  is  equivalent  to  "  You  did  to  and  so." 

Hence  we  see  why  it  is  improper  to  tay  the  I  or  the 
thou  ;  for  each  of  these  pronouns  has  of  itself  the  force 
of  a  noun  with  the  definite  article  prefixed,  and  denotes  a 
pcrsonofw/wm  something  is  predicted,  wiiich  distinguish- 
es him  from  all  other  persons.  I  is  the  person  who  now 
speaks,  thou  is  the  person  who  is  tune  addressed  by  the 
speaker.  Hence  too  we  see  the  reason  why  the  pronoun 
1  is  said  to  be  of  ike.  first,  and  the  pronoun  thou  of  the 
second  person.  These  pronouns  can  have  place  only 
in  conversation,  or  when  a  man,  in  the  character  of  a 
public  speaker,  addresses  himself  to  an  audience  ;  but  it 
is  obvious,  that  there  must  be  a  speaker  before  there  can 
be  a  hearers  and  therefore,  that  the  pronouns  may  fol- 
low the  order  of  nature,  J,  which  denotes  the  person  of 
the  speaker,  must  take  place  of  THOU,  which  denotes 
the  person  of  the  hearer.  Now  the  speaker  and  the 
hearer  being  the  only  persons  engaged  in  conversation 
or  declamation,  I  is  with  great  propriety  called  tbft 
pronoun  of  the  first,  and  THOU  the  pronoun  of  the  se- 
cond person.  We  have  said,  that,  with  respect  to  pro- 
nouns, the  third  person,  as  it  is  called,  is  merely  a  nega- 
tive of  the  other  two.  This  it  evident  from  the  slightest 
attention  to  the  import  of  those  words  which  are  called 
pronouns  of  the  third  person.  He,  she,  or  IT,  denotet 
not  the  person  either  of  the  speaker  or  of  ._. 
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given  is  taken,  we  are  told,  from  Friscian,  who  took 
it  from  Apollonius.  Bot  whatever  be  the  deference 
due  to  these  ancient  masters,  their  learned  pupil,  though 
guided  by  them,  seems  not  to  have  hit  upon  the  true  and 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  personal  pronouns. 
He  supposes,  that  when  the  names  of  two  persons, 
conversing  together  are  known  to  each  other,  they 
may,  by  tbe  use  of  these  names,  express  all  that  tbe 
personal  pronouns  express;  bnt  this  is  certainly  not 
true.  To  us,  jt  least,  there  appears  to  be  a  very  ma- 
terial difference  between  saying,  "  George  did  this," 
and  "  I  did  this  *,"  nor  do  we  think  that  tbe  power  of 
the  pronoun  would  be  completely  supplied  by  the  name, 
even  with  the  additional  aid  of  indication  by  the  hand. 
So  when  one  man  says  to  another,  with  whom  be  is 
conversing,  "  James  did  so  and  so  ;"  it  is  surely  not 
equivalent  to  his  saying,  "  you  did  so  and  so.1'  If 
such  were  the  case,  one  might  pertinently  ask,  when 
both  persons  are  known  to  each  other,  Why  do  they 
use  the  personal  pronouns  ?  Mr  Harris  tells  us,  that 
"  when  the  subject  of  conversation  is  the  speaker  kirn- 
ulfi.he  uses  I  -,  and  when  it  is  the  party  addressed,  he 
uses  thou."  But  in  fact  tbe  nature  of  the  personal  pro. 
nouni  has  no  sort  of  connection  with  tbe  subject  of  con-' 
venation,  whether  that  conversation  relate  to  the  speaker, 
the  party  addressed,  or  a  Greek  book.  In  this  sentence, 
'*-I  say  that  the  three  angles  of  every  triangle  are  equal 
to  two  right  angles,"  the  speaker  is  wrely  not  the  tvb- 
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•toman*;  mvA,  M  we  have  just  observed,  no  other  person  can  hare 
»  ■  *  abate  in  conversation  or  declamation.  An  absent  per- 
NH  or  an  absent  thing  mar  In  the  subject  of  conversation, 
bat  cannot  be  the  speaker  or  the  person  addressed.  Hi, 
SHE,  and' IT,  however,  as  they  ifnnrf  iy  themselves,  and 
assumethe  power  o/VlownJ,  are  very  properly  denominated 
pronouns;  but  tltej  are  not  personal  pronouns  inany  other 
sense  than  as  the  negation  of  sex  ia  the  neuter  gentler. 
38.  We  have  already  seen  that  nouns  admit  of  num- 
ber; pronouns,  which  are  their  substitutes,  likewise  ad- 
mit of  number.  There  may  be  MANY  speaker*  at  once 
«f  the  same  sentiment,  as  well  as  one,  who,  including 
himself,  speaks  the  sentiment  of  many  ;  speech  may 
likewise  be  addressed  to  many  at  a  time,  as  well  as  to 
one-,  and  the  subject  of  the  discourse  may  likewise  be 
MANY.  The  pronoun,  therefore,  of  every  one  of  tha 
persons  most  admit  of  number  to  express  this  singula- 
rity or  plurality.  Hence  the  pronoun  of  the  first  per- 
ana  1,  has  the  plural  we  ;  that  of  the  second  person 
THOU,  has  the  plural  YK  or  you  j  and  that  of  the  third 
person  HE,  SHE,  or  IT,  hat  the  plural  THEY,  which  ia 
equally  applied  to  all  the  three  genders. 

Tbe  Creeks  and  Romans,   when  addressing  one  per- 
son, used  the   pronoun  in  the  singular  number  THOU; 
whereas,  in  the  polite  and  even  in  the  familiar  style,  we, 
and   many  other  modern  nation*,  use  the  plural  You. 
TW  wtmomi  Although  in  this  case  we  apply  YOU  to  a  single  person, 
tenant       ret  tbe  verb  must  agree  with  it  in  the  plural  number  ; 
a»*a— 1       it  most  necessarily  be,  yon  have,  not  you  hast.     You 
"T"*.  WAS— the  second  person  plural  ef  the  pronoun  placed 

tar  >rfcea      '*  agreement  with  tbe  first  or  third  person  singular  of 
•air  sste      the   verb,  is  an  enormous,  thoogh  common,  solecism, 
panasi  a     which  ought  to  be  carefully  avoided.     In  very  solemn 
■aawaastw-    Myle,  aa  when  we  address  the  Supreme  Being,  we  use 
THOO — perhaps  to  indicate  that  he  is  God  alone,  and 
that  there  is  none  like  unto  hint ;  and  we  sometime*  use 
tbe  same  form  of  the  pronoun  in  contemptuous  or  very 
familiar  language,  to  intimate  that  the  person  to  whom 
we  speak  is  the  meanest  of  human  beings,  or  tbe  dear- 
est and  most  familiar  of  our  friends.    A  king,  exerting 
bis  authority  on  a  solemn  occasion,  adopt*  tlie  plural  of 
the  first  person,  "  WE  strictly  command  and  charge  ;" 
meaning,  that  he  acta  by  the  advice  of  counsellors,  or 
rather  as  the  representative  of  a  whole  people.    But  in 
ail  cases  in  which   the  use  of  the  pronoun  deviates  from 
the  nature  of  things,  the  verb  in  concord  deviates  with 
its  for,  as  will  be  seen  afterwards,  these  two  word* 
universally  agree  in  number  and  person. 
T***ra-  39'    But  though  all  these  pronouns  have  number, 

east*  ef  neither  in  Greek,  Latin,  or  any  modern  language,  do 
skint  ead  those  or  the_^r»f  and  strand  person  carry  the  distinctions 
■**** J**1  of  sex.  Tbe  reason  is  obvious  (a),  namely,  that  sex  and 


all  other  properties  and   attribute*   whatever,   except  prjaavaa. 
those  mentioned  above  as  descriptive  of  tlie  nature  of'—  1  —■* 
these  pronouns,  are  foreign   from  tbe  intention  of  the 
speaker,  who,  when  he  uses  the  pronoun  I,  means  THE 
person   WHO  NOW  SPEAKS — no   mutter  whether  man 
or  woman  :  and  when  the  pronoun  thou — the  per- 
son—no  matter  whether   man  or  woman — to  WHOM 
HE    NOW    addresses    HIMSELF— and    nothing    more.        ,s 
But  the   pronoun  of  tbe  third   person  denoting   neither  In  this  re. 
the  speaker  nor  the  hearer,  but  the  subject  of  the  dis-*P*ct  ike 

course,  and  being  merely  the  substitute  of  a  noun  which  g^KV' 

,'     .,  °        ,.  '     r      .    .  „      .the  third 

may  be  either  masculine,  feminine,  or  neuter,  must  otp^,,,, 
necessity  agree  with  the  noun  which  it  represents,  and diffen  from 
admit  of  a  triple  distinction  significant  of  gender.  Inlhe  Bnt 
English,  which  allows  its  adjectives  no  gender*,  this ■*■  •*co""- 
pronoun  is  HE  in  the  masculine,  she  in  the  feminine, 
and  it  in  the  neuter;  the  utility  of  which  distinction 
may  he  better  found  in  supposing  it  away.  Suppose  for 
example,  that  we  should  in  history  read  these  words  : 
He  caused  hint  to  destroy  him — and  were  informed  that 
tbe  pronoun,  which  'n  here  thrice  repeated,  s'ood  each 
time  for  something  different  ;  that  is  to  say,  for  a  man, 
for  a  woman,  and  for  a  city,  whose  names  were  Alex- 
ander, Thais,  and  Persepolis.  Taking  the  pronoun 
in  this  manner— divested  of  its  gender— how  would  it 
appear  which  was  destroyed,  which  tbe  destroyer,  and 
which  the  canse  that  moved  to  the  destruction  ?  But 
there  is  no  ambiguity  when  we  hear  the  gender*  distin- 
guished: when  we  are  told  with  the  proper  distinc- 
tions, that  she  roused  him  to  destroy  it,  we  know 
with  certainty,  that  the  prompter  was  the  uroman  ;  that 
her  instrument  was  the  hero;  and  that  the  subject  of 
their  cruelty  was  tbe  unfortunate  city. — From  this  ex- 
ample we  would  be  surprised  how  the  Italians,  French, 
and  Spaniards,  could  express  themselves  with  precision  . 

or  elegance  with  no  more  than  two  variations  of  this  - 
pronoun. 

40.  Although  in  every  language  with  which  ive  are  xWcites 
acquainted,  there  is  but  one  pronoun  for  each  of  tbe0fpr»- 
firat  and  second  persons;  and  although  it  is  obvious nouni. 
from  the  nature  and  import  of  those  words,  that  no 
more  can  be  necessary  ;  yet  the  mere  English  reader 
may  perhaps  be  puzzled  with  finding  three  distinct 
words  applied  to  each  ;  I,  mine,  and  ME,  for  the  first 
person  ;  thou,  thine,  and  thee,  for  tbe  second.  Tbe 
learned  reader  will  see  at  once  that  tbe  words  mine  and 
me,  thine  and  thee,  are  equivalent  to  the  genitive 
and  accusative  cases  of  the  Latin  pronouns  of  the  first 
and  second  persons.  That  MINX  is  a  pronoun  in 
the  possessive  case  is  obvious ;  for  if  I  were  asked 
"  whose  book  is  that  before  me  ?"  I  should  reply— 
"  It  is  MINE  ft)  ;"  meaning  that  it  belongs  to  me. 
That 


(h)  The  reason  assigned  by  Mr  Harris  and  his  followers  is,  that  "  the  speaker  and  hearer  being  generally 
present  to  eaeh  other,  it  would  have  been  superfluous  to  have  marked   a  distinction  by  art,  which  from  nature 
and  even  dress  was  commonly  apparent  on  both  sides.      This  is  perhaps  the  beet  reason  which,  their  description 
of  the  personal  pronouns  admits,  but  it  is  not  satisfactory ;  for  the  speaker  and  hearer  may  meet  in  the  dark,   . 
when  different  dresses  cannot  be  distinguished. 

(1)  If  we  mistake  not,  Dr  Johnson  has  somewhere  affected  to  ridicule  Bishop  Luwtb  for  considering  tbe 
word  mine  as  the  possessive  cose  of  the  pronoun  of  the  first  person.  According  to  the  doctor,  MINE  is  the  same 
ward  with  tbe  pronominal  adjective  MY  ;  and  was  anciently  used  before  a  vowel,  as  MY  was  before  a  consonant. 
TW*  is  not  said  with  the  great  Lexicographer's  usual  precision.  That  mine  was  anciently  used  before  a  vowel 
is  certain  (  bnt  it  does  not  therefore  follow,  that  it  is  the  same  word  with  mi.    If  it  were,  we  might  on  every 
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[.  That  tin  word  me  1*  the  same  pronoun  ia  tbe  cat*     coalescence  of  the  pronoun*  of  toe  first  ood  aeeoad  per-  ^o 

■*  which    (tie    Latin    grammarians    call    (he    accusative,      ioni  is  likewise  impossible.  '       '", 


■iilerit  from  (he  import  of  (hat  wnrd  in  tbe  sen. 
'tence  HE  ADMIRES  mx,  where  ihe  admiration  it  sup- 
posed to  proceed  from  (x)  tbe  person  spoken  of  to  the 
person  wlto  speaks.  It  appears  therefore,  that  though 
English  nouns  have  only  (too  case*,  the  nominative  and 
possessive,  ihe  pronouns  of  that  language  have  three,  as 
J,  MINE,  ME  }  THOU,  THINE,  THEE  }  HE,  HIS,  HIM,  &c. 
That  these  are  cases,  can  be  questioned  by  no  man  who 
admits  that  met,  mihi,  me,  nre  cases  of  the  Latin  pronoun 
ECO.  Both  pronouns,  the  Latin  and  the  English,  are  ir- 
regularly inflected  :  and  perhaps  those  words  which  are 
called  the  oblique  cases  of  each  may  " 
been  derived  from  nominatives  different  from  EGO 
1 5  bat  these  nominatives  are  now  Inst,  and  met  and 
mine  bnre,  beyond  all  dispute,  the  edict  of  tbe  geni- 
tives of  the  Latin  and  English  pronoun*  of  the  first  per- 
son. These  variations,  however,  cannot  be  looked 
upon  as  an  essential  part  of  language,  but  only  as  a  par- 
ticular refinement  invented  (o  prevent  tbe  disagreeable 
repetition  of  the  pronoun,  which  must  frequently  have 
happened  without    such 


i  been  the  only  reason  why  pronouns  have  been      of  any  persons,  whether  men  a 
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to  ha 

endowed  with  h  greater  variety  of  cases  than  nouns. 
Noun*  are  in  themselves  greatly  diversified.  Every 
genus  and  every  species  of  objects  has  a  distinct  name, 
and  therefore  the  sameness  of  sound  doe*  not  so  often 
occur  among  them  as  it  would  among  the  pronoun*, 
without  cases,  where  the  lime  I,  thou,  he,  she,  or 
IT,  answers  for  every  object  which  occurs  in  nature : 
but  by  this  diversity  in  the  form  of  tbe  words,  the  caco- 
phonia,  which  would  be  otherwise  disgusting,  is  in  a  great 
measure  avoided.  It  is,  probably,  for  the  same  reason, 
that  the  plural  of  each  of  tbene  pronouns  is  so  very  dif- 
ferent from  tbe  singular.  Thus  from  I,  MINE,  me,  in 
the  singular,  is  formed,  in  tbe  plural,  WE,  OURS,  US; 
from  thou,  Thine,   and  THEE,  ye  or  you,  yours, 

YOU  j  and  from  HE,  SHE,  IT,  HIS,  HESS,  ITS,  HIM,  HER, 
IT,  in  the  singular,  THEY,  THEIRS,  THEM,  in  the  plural. 
In  all  of  which  there  is  not  the  least  resemblance  be- 
tween the  singular  and  plural  nf  any  one  word :  and  er- 
eep(  in  HE,  his,  him;  it,  its;  they,  theirs,  them; 
there  is  not  any  similarity  between  the  different  cases 
of  the  same  word  in  the  same  number. 

41.  From  the  account  here  given  of  the  personal 
pronouns,  it  appears  that  tbe  first  or  second  will,  either 
of  them,  coalesce  with  (lie  third,  but  not  with  each 
Other.  For  example,  it  is  good  sense,  a«  well  as  gned 
grammar,  to  say  in  any  language,  I  am  he— thou  art 

HE — WE  WERE  THEY— -YOU  WERE  THEY;  but  we  CBO- 

toet  Bay— 1  am  thou — nor  thou  art  I— nor  WE  ARE 
TOU,  &c.  Tbe  reason  is,  there  is  no  absurdity  for  the 
speaker  to  be  tbe  subject  also  of  the  discourse,  as  when 
It  is  said — I  am  he  ;  or  for  the  person  addresser!,  ss  when 
we  say,  thou  art  he.  But  for  the  same  person,  in  the 
sum  circumstances,  to  be  at  once  the  speaker  and  the 
party  addressed,  is  impossible;   for  which  reason  the 


42.  I,  THOU,  HE,  she,  and  it,  are  all  that  are  usually 
called  personal  pronouns.  There  is  another  class  of  P™»omi- 
wnrds,  which  are  dulled  so  me  timet  proHominaJaOjcct  ives,  "*'  ^ice- 
sometimes  adjective  pronoun*,  sometimes  passe ssite  pro-  "*" 
nouns;  and  by  one  writer  of  grammar  they  have  been 
most  ahsordly  termed  pronominal  article*.  It  is  not 
worth  while  to  dispute  about  a  name  ;  but  tbe  woids  in 
question  are  my,  thy,  her,  our,  tour,  their.  These 
words  are  evidently  in  tbe  form  of  adjective*  I  for,  like 
other  English  adjectives,  they  have  no  variation  to  in- 
dicate either  gender;  number,  or ease; and  yet  they  are 
originally  put  in  concord  with  nouns  af  every  gender  and  both  num- 
bers, BS  MY  WIFE,  MY  SON,  MY  BOOK— HER  HUSBAND, 
HER  SONS, HER  DAUGHTERS,  &c.  But, though  in  Wttform 
of  a<//ecf(W,t,  they  have  the  power  oi  llie  personalpronoustf 
in  the  possessive  case :  MY  BOOK  is  the  book  of  ME,  or  Ihe 
book  of  HIM  WHO  NOW  SPEAKS  j  OUR  HOUSE  is  the  Asm** 

of  us,  or  the  house  occupied  by  the  persons  who  now 
SFEAK;  HER  HUSBAND,  is  the  husband  of  a  woman  who 
can  be  known  only  from  something  preceding  in  the  dis- 
course; and  THEIR  property  is  the  property  of  them — 


r  both,   who 


been  previously  mentioned.  Words  which  have  the 
form  of  adjectives,  with  tbe  power  of  pronoun*,  may, 
without  impropriety,  be  called  pronominal  adjective*} 
and  such  is  tbe  name  by  which  we  shall  henceforth  dis- 
tinguish them.  To  these  pronominal  adjectivea  as  well 
as  to  the  personal  pronouns,  aro  subjoined  (he  words 
own  end  self— in  the  plural  selves:  in  which  case  they 
are  emphstical,  and  imply  a  silent  contrariety  or  oppo- 
sition. Thus,  I  live  in  my  own  house;  that  is,  not  in  a 
hired  house.  This  1  did  with  my  ovm  hand;  that  is, 
not  by  proxy.  This  was  done  by  myself;  that  is,  not 
by  another.  The  word  self  suhjuineu  to  a  personal  pre- ....  *°  . 
noun  forms  also  the  reciprocal  pronoun  ;  as  vie  hurt  our-  pro„[  plft. 
selves  by  vain  rage ;  he  blamed  himself  far  his  mt'tfor-  uona. 
tune.  Himself,  itself,  themselves  ate  supposed  by  WalUs 
to  be  put,  by  corruption,  far  his  self,  it*  self,  their 
selves  1  so  that  sr£r~is  always  a  substantive  or  noun,  and 
ttot  a  pronoun.  This  seems  tu  be  a  just  observation .) 
for  we  say,  the  man  came  himself;  they  went  them- 
selves;  where  the  words  himself  and  thtmsctve*  can- 
not lie  accusatives  bet  nominatives,  and  were  anciently 
written  his  self,  their  stives. 

There  ere  other  words  which  are  usually  ranked 
under  the  class  of  pronouns :  as  who,  which,  what. 
These,  when  employed  in  asking  questions,  are  called 
interrogative  pronouns;  though  a  name  more  characte- 
ristic might  surely  be  found  for  them.  Their  import, 
however,  will  be  more  easily  ascertained  after  we  nave 
considered  another  species  of  pronouns,  which  have 
been  denominated  relatives,  end  with  which  they  are 
intimately  connected. 

43.  The  pronouns  already  mentioned  may  be  called  Tie  rela. 
prepositive,  as  may  indeed  all  substantives,  because  tfve  pro- 
(hey  are  capable  of  introducing  or  leading  a  sentence  :  noon. 


occasion  substitute  either  of  these  for  the  other,  without  offending  against  grammar,  however  we  might  injure  the 
eoofid  ;  but  We  apprehend  that  this  is  not  the  case.    "  That  book  is  MINE,"  is  good  English  ;  but  "  that  book  is 
My"  would  be  a  grew  solecism :    the  reason  is,  that  MINE  is  a  genuine  pronoun,  and  stands   by  itselfwlih  the 
power  of  a  noun  ;  but  my,  being  nn  adjective,  cannot  stand  by  itself. 
(k)  Bee  Chap.  I.  18,  19,  on  the  Cases  of  Nouns.  5 
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rumamuM.   hut  there  is -another  pronoun  which .,  ban    *  character  fer,  his  wisdom ;  hut  if  there  new  such  *  word  mi  pau-  Pronouns. 

'■— »^_  ■»  peculiar  to  itself;  and  which,  u%.!t  is  never  em ployed  eiloquens,    that   quality  might  very  properly  be   ex-1- "»■  -rf 

but  to  connect, sentences,  and   niU't  therefore  have  al-  «prcs«ed  by   it,   and  the   phrase  vir    topit  poucUoquent 

ways  a  reference  to  something  preceding,   is  called  tha  would  express  the  lame  assertion  with   vir  topit  out 

iubjunctiv%.or  relative  pronoun-   .Tina   pronoun   is  in  pouca  loquitur. 

Greek,  *,«,*' >  in  Latin,  qui,  fQiJE,  quod  }  and  in  Now  if  a  relative  clause  expresses  that  which  might 

English,  who,  which,  what.  he  expressed  by  an  adjective,  the  presumption  is,  that 

44.  la  order  to  determine  with  precision  the  nature  it  may  be  resolved  into  the  same  constituent  parts.  But 
tod  import  of  the  relative  pronoun,  it  will  be  necessary  every  adjective  contains  the  powers  of  an  abstract  sub* 
to  ascertain  the  powers  which  it  contains,  or  the  part*  ttantive,  together   with  an  expression  of  connection  } 

.%         of  speech  into  which   ir.  is  capable  of  being  resolved,  and  may  be  resolved  into  the  genitive  case  of  that  sub-        44 

team— a  Ni —     it  is  obvious,  that  there  is  not  a  single  noun,  or  etantivr, or  into  the  nominative  with  the  particle?/"  pre-OFthe 

aavBoBB,    prepositive  pronoun,  which  the  relative  is  not  capable  of  fixed,  which,  in  English,  corresponds  to  the  termination  '■"•  ■■"* 

«r"?°-      representing  :   for  we  say,  1,  who  jaw  him  yesterday,  of  the  genitive  in  the  ancient  languages.     That   the1?"  J*" 

*********    cannot  be  mistaken;  YOU,  who  did  nut  see  Aim,  may  have  member  of  a  sentence,  in  which  there  is  a  relative,  may,  Utbprtpo- 

'  been  misinformed;  THEY,  WHO  neither  saw  nor  heard,  in  every  instance,  be  analysed  in  the  same  manner,  will lition  of. 

can  know  not/ling  of  the  matter  ;  the.  THINGS,  WHICH  be  apparent  from  the  following  examples.  Vir  qui sapit, 

he  exhibited,  were  wonderful.    From  these  examples  it  vir  sapiens,  and  vir  sapiential ;  "  a  man  who  u  wise,  a 

is  apparent,  in  tbe  first  plane,  that  the  relative  contains  wise  man,  and  a  man  of  wisdom  -,"  are  certainly  phrases 

in  itself  the  force  of  any  other  pronoun  }  but  it  contains  of  the  same  import.      Again,  homo,  cut  ingratus  est 

aometbing  mare.  animus,  malw  fit  amicus,  may  be  translated  into  Greek, 

45.  If  from  any  sentence  !d  which  there  is  a  re-  irfymrtt  mzofirlutt  u»;  yitilai  fiA»f  ;  and  into  English, 
Mtire,  that  relative  be  taken  away,  and  tbe  prepositive  "  ihe  man  of  ingratitude  is  a  hail  friend." 
pronoun,  which  it  represents,  be  substituted  in  its  47,  Thus  then  it  appears,  that  the  relative  pronoun 
stead,  the  sentence  will  lose  its  bond  of  union,  and  stand  contains  in  itself  the  force  of  the  prepositive  pronoun, 
nnile  loose  and  unconnected.  Thus,  if  instead  of  say-  together  with  that  connection  implied  in  English  by  the 
iag  the  man  is  wise  WHO  speaks  little.  We  should  say  preposition  of,  and  in  tha  ancient  languages  by  the  ge. 
the  man  is  wise  HE  speaks  little,  the  sentence  would  be  nitiie  ease.  When  one  says  vir  sapit  qui  pa  oca  loquitur, 
resolved  into  two  j  and  what  is  affirmed   of  the   man's  (he  relative  clause  qui  pouca  toq  uitur  expresses  that  at- 

,.         wisdom,  would  have  no  connection  with  the  circnm-  tribute  of  the  man  from  which  his  wisdom  is  inferred ; 

ul  coa-       stance  of  his  speaking  little.    Hence  it  is  evident,  in  the  it  is  conceived  by  the  mind,  as  strip!  of  its  prepositional 

taiasie-      eecond  place,  that  the  relative  contains  the  force  of  a  form,  and  standing  in   the  place  of  a  substantive  noun 

"j**1**      connective  as  well  as  of  the  prepositive  pro  noun.    What  governed  in  the  genitive  case  by  vir.     The  whole  (en. 

iiiaamiw  *-'"^  °f  connection   it  denotes,   is   next  to  be  aster-  tence    might  be  thus  translated,    "  the  man  of  Utile 

Mined.  speaking  is  wise  y"  or,  did  the  use  of  the  English  lan- 

46.  It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  principle,  auxue  admit  of  it,  "  the  man  of  he  speaks  little  is  wise." 
"  Uut,  by  means  of  the  relative  pronoun,  a  clause  of  a  In  like  manner,  when  it  is  said,  "  Alan  who  is  born  of 
sentence,  iu  which  there  i*  a  verb,  U  converted  into  the  a  woman  is  of  few  days  and  full  of  trouble  ;"— the  re- 
tialure  of  un  adjective,  and  made  to  denote  some  attribute  |atlve  clause  is  equivalent  to  aft  abstract  noun  in  thegc-. 
at  .substance, os  tome properly  at  circuotstance\u:\a\\fimg  nilive  case,  and  the  whole  might  be  expressed  in  the 
to  the  antecedent  noun."  Thus,  wben  it  is  said,  homo  fallowing  manner,  "  man  of  he  is  born  of  a  woman  is  of 
fuiprudentia  pradi'tus  est, ihereUt'ive  cha^e—quipru-  few  days  and  full  of  trouble." 

dentia prieditus  erf,  expresses  nothingmore  than  ihequa-  We  are  sensible,   that  these  expressions  into  which, 

Arty  of  prudence  in  concrete  with  the  subject  homo,  which  m  tbe  instances  adduced,  we  have  reserved  the  relative 

■night  havebeen  equally,  well  expressed  by  (he  adjective  clauses,  will  appear  extremely  uncouth  and  offensive) 

prudens.     In  like  manner,  when  we  say,  vir  sapit  qui  but  we  mean  not  to  recommend  them  as  common  modes 

pouca  loquitur,  the  relative  clause  expresses  the  property  of  phraseology.    Against  their  being  employed  as  such, 

of  speaking  little  as  belonging  to  the  man,  and  as  being  present  use  loudly  remonstrates  (l).     They  are  intro- 

that  quality  which  constitutes,  or  from  which  we  in-  duced  only  with  a  view  to  show  the  true  import  of  the 

relattvt  ■ 

(l)  It  is  worthy  of  observation,  however,  that,  re pngnant  as  such  expression"  are  to  the  present  idiom  of  the 
English  language,  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  qfthe  thing  that  could  render  the  use  of  them  improper.  All 
prepositions,  as  will  be  seen  afterwards,  are  expressive  of  relations  subsisting  between  these  objects  of  which  they 
connect  tbe  signs  in  discourse.  Those  objects  may  be  denoted,  either  by  single  words,  and  then  the  preposition 
will  govern  a  noun ,-  or  by  assertions,  and  then  It  will  govern  a  nominative  and  a  verb.  Thus,  when  it  is  said, 
*'  I  came  after  his  departure-}"  the  preposition  after  expresses  the  relation  between  two  events— my  coming  and 
bis  departure,  and  governs  a  substantive  noun :  but  if  it  is  said,  "  I  came  after  he  departed,1*  the  preposition  in 
this  case  (for,  as  shall  be  shown  afterwards,  it  is  absurd  to  call  it,  in  tbe  one  instance,  a  preposition,  and  In  the 
other  a,  conjunction),  expresses  the  same  relation  as  before,  but  governs  a  nominative  and  a  verb. 

This  last  expression  is  exactly  similar  to  those  employed  above.  When  one  says,  for  example,  "  the  man  of 
he  speaks  little  is  wise  y" — however  uncouth  the  expression  may  appear  from  its  not  being  supported  by  the  au- 
thority of  custom,  the  preposition  of  is  used  precisely  in  the  same  manner,  and  serves  the  very  same  purpose, 
as  nbfn  itis  said,  "  tbe  man  .of  little speaking  la  wite."    Jn  both  cams  it  denote*  tbe  relation  between  the  two. 
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Pronouns,  relative  pronoun  ;  and  for  that  purpose  they  are  well 
*'■■»'  ■'  adapted.  That  pronoun  seems  to  be  of  Die  only  when 
there  U  a  deficiency  of  adjectives  or  substantives  to  de-* 
i  note  some  complex  attribute  by  which  we  want  to  limit  a 
general  term  or  expression.  Where  inch  adjectives  or 
substantives  exist  in  language,  we  may  indeed  ate  the 
relative  at  not  at  pleasure.  That  we  may  lay,  homo 
qui  grandia  loquitur,  or  homo  graruliloqvtis ;  because 
the  affective  and  the  relative  clause  are  precisely  of  the 
same  meaning.  But  if  the  Latins  were  called  upon  to 
translate  »lg#r»f  iti/liMaa)*,  we  believe  they  mast 
.  have  made  use  of  die  relative  pronoun,  at  we  know  not 
any  correspondent  adjective  in  their  language. 

48.  The  learned  and  ingenious  Mr  Harris  has,  in 
hi*  Treatise  on  Universal  Gram  mar,  given  an  analysis  of 
45  the  relative  pronoun  very  different  from  that  which  baa 
Mr  Hu.  oeeD  giveD  Dj  u„t  The  result  of  his  inquiry  is,  that 
Uacufeii^be'  relative  is  equivalent  to  another  pronoun,  'together 
■ntqect.  with  an  expression  of  connection  of  that  kind  which  is 
denoted  by  the  particle  and.  This  analysis  he  exem- 
plifies, and  endeavours  to  confirm  by  the  following  sen- 
tence :  "  Light  is  a  body  which  moves  with  great  ce- 
lerity." Now,  says  be,  instead  of  which  substitute 
the  words  and  it,  and  in  their  united  powers  yon  see 
the  force  and  character  of  the  prononn  here  treated. 
Bnt  let  any  one  attentively  consider  these  two  expres- 
sions,— *'  Light  is  a  body  which  moves  with  great  ce- 
lerity,"— and  "  Light  it  a  body  and  it  moves  with 
great  celerity  ;"  and  he  will  find  that  they  are  not  pre- 
cisely equivalent. '  For  to  speak  in  the  language  of  lo- 
gic, there  is  in  the  jSrrf  bnt  one  proposition,  of  which 
the  subject  is  light,  and  the  predicate  a  complex  term  ex- 
pressed by  the  words — body  which  moves  with  great  cele- 
rity. In  the  second  there  are  two  propositions,  or  two 
predications  concerning  light: — first,  that  it  is  a  body;  and 
secondly,  that  it  moves  with  great  celerity.  The  relative 
clause,  in  the  Erst  case,  expresses  a  property  oF  the  ante- 
cedent body,  which  with  that  property  is  predicated  of 
the  subject  light  ;  in  the  second  case,  thit  property  is 
removed  from  the  predicate  of  which  it  was  an  essential 
part,  and  is  improperly  convened  into  a  new  predication 
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of  the  subject.  The  sentence  may  he  resolved  upon  our  proBouni. 
principles,  and  its  precise  import  preserved;  as—"  Light f—  v  — ' 
i*  a  body  of  it  moves  with  great  celerity  j  the  clause—. 
"  it  moves  with  great  celerity,"  is  conceived  by  the 
mind  as  having  the  force  of  an  abstract  Substantive, 
and  is  connected  with  the  antecedent  body  by  the  pre- 
position of,  answering  to  the  termination  of  the  genitive 
case.  This  abstract  substantive  thus  connected  expres- 
ses a  quality  of  the  body  light.  But  by  this  example 
Mr  Harris's  doctrine  is  not  exhibited  in  all  its  absur- 
dity ;  let  us  try  it  by  another. 

Suppose  the  following  assertion  to  he  true  ; 
■•*  Charles  XII.  was  the  only  monarch  who  conquer- 
ed kingdoms  to  bestow  them  on  his  friends."  Here  it 
is  evident  there  is  bat  one  proposition,  of  which  tbe 
predicate  is  expressed  by  the  words—"  only  monarch 
who  conquered  kingdoms  to  bestow  them  on  his 
friends ;"  to  tbat  tbe  relative  clause  is  a  necessary  pari 
of  the  predicate,  and  has,  like  an  abstract  noun  in  the 
genitive  case,  the  effect  of  modifying  the  genera)  term 
monarch.  Resolve  this  sentence  on  Mr  Harris's  prin- 
ciples, and  yon  have  two  propositions  of  which  the 
first  is  a  notorious  falsehood  :— "  Charles  XII.  was 
tbe  only  monarch  ;  and  he  conquered  kingdoms  to  he- 
stow  them  on  his  friends."  Bat  instead  of  and  substi- 
tute of- — saying,  "Charles  XII.  was  the  only  mo- 
narch of  he  eonqvered  kingdoms  to  bestow  them  on  his 
friends,"  and  yon  preserve  the  true  import  of  the  ex- 
pression (m). 

49.  Are  there  no  cases,  then,  in  which  tbe  relative 
may  be  resolved  into  the  connective  and  with  a  prepo* 
sitive  prononn  f  Undoubtedly  there  are,  and  we  shall 
now  endeavour  to  ascertain  them.  Ai 

Adjectives  in  language  have  two  different  effects  up- la  sstaa 
no  the  substantives  to  which  they  belong,   according  oase*  Mr 
to  the  nature  of  the  attribute  which  they  express.     If  HKTi*> 
the  attribute  expressed  by  the  adjective  be  competent  to  "j*  £'|i,°f 
all  the  species  of  which  the  substantive  is  the  specific  tj,t  mtJ  ^ 
name,  it  is  plain  that  tbe  adjective  does  not  modify  or  admit  ted. 
limit  tbe  substantive,  for  this  obvious  reason,  that  no- 
thing can  modify  which  it  not  discriminative.    Thai, 


and  little  speaking  ;  only  in  the  one  it  is  prefixed  to  a  noun,  in  the  other  to  an  assertory  cli 
sentence,  the  import  of  which  is  to  be  taken  as  a  noon.     Custom  hath  indeed  determined  that  prepositions  shall 
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;  frequently  govern  a  noun  than  a  nominative'  and  a  verb  ;  hut  they  are,  in  their  own  nature,  equally  well 
adapted  to  answer  both  purposes. 

But,  at  the  pronoun  of  tbe  third  person  is  merely  tbe  substitute  of  some'  noun,  an  objector  may  ask.  What  noun 
is  here  represented  by  Aef  "  Tbe  man  of  he  speaks  little  is  wise  !"  Who  is  meant  by  the  prononn  he?  We  an- 
swer, the  man  who  is  declared  to  be  wise.  The  objection  proceeds  from  inattention  to  tbe  radical  signification 
of  the  word  of,  which  a  late  ingenious  writer  hat  shown  to  be  the  fragment  of  a  Gothic  or  Anglo-Saxon  word, 
signifying  consequence  or  offspring.  If  this  be  admitted,  and,  after  the  proofs  which  he  has  given,  we  think  it 
cannot  be  denied,  the  uncouth  phrase,  "  Tbe  man  of  he  speaks  little  it  wise,"  may  be  thus  resolved,  "  The 
man,  a  consequence  (of  his  mind  is)  he  speaks  little,  is  wise  ;"  or,  in  other  words,  "  The  man,  in  consequence  of 
his  speaking  little,  is  wise."  Tbe  same  acute  writer,  Mr  Home  Tooke,  has  shown  that  of  and  for,  though  of 
different  radical  meanings,  may  often  be  substituted  the  one  for  tbe  other  without  injury  to  the  sense.  Let  this 
substitution  be  mado  in  the  present  instance,  and  the  propriety  of  the  phrase  will  be  apparent :  "  Tbe  man  is 
■whe  for  he  speaks  little,"  .  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  tuch  a  substitution  cannot  be  made  in  every 
instance,  because  Jar  signifies  cause,  and  of  signifies  consequence. 

(m)  Mr  Harris  was  probably  led  into  his  opinion,  from  considering  the  Latin  qui  or  qvis  as  compounded  of 
.  que  and  is  (see  Hermes,  page  81,  82.  edit.  3d.).  But  the  notion  of  Perfaonius  is  perhaps  better  founded,  who 
in  his  notes  ad  Sand.  Minerv.  considers  it  as  immediately  taken  from  the  Greek  *w,  which  in  the  Doric  is  made 
tut,  and  in  the  Latin  quit.  For  it  seems  highly  probable,  at  tome  ingenious  writers  have  endeavoured  to  show, 
that  tbe  Latin  it  a  dialect  of  the  Greek.  Or  this  nt  least  we  an  certain,  that  many  words  in  the  former  are  im^ 
-'Mediately  adopted  from  tbe  latter. 
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Hiiimi.  When  Horace  Bays,  "  Prat*  unit  albicant  promts," 
•^J"*""'""*  the  adjective  eanit  denotes  a  quality  common  to  fell 
hoarfrost  i  and  therefore  cannot  modify  (lie  substantive, 
because  it  adds  nothing  »  the  conception  of  which  that 
wabstantive  !■  the  name.  But  when  the  attribote  ex- 
pressed by  the  adjective  is  competent  to  some  individual* 
only  nf  the  species  of  which  the  substantive  is  the  name, 
the  adjective  hai  then  the  effect  of  modifying  or limithfg 
the  eobstantive.  Thus,  when  one  says  Mr  bonut,  be 
snakes  uae  of  an  adjective  which  modifies  the  substantive 
(MP,  because  it  duresse*  a  quality  or  attribute  which 
does  not  belong  to  off  men. 

The  clause  of  a  sentence,  in  which  there  is  a  rela- 
tive, at  it  is  in  every  other  respect,  bo  is  it  in  this, 
equivalent  to  an  adjective;  it  either  modifies,  or  does  not 
modify,  the  antecedent,  according  at  the  attribute  which 
it  expresses  it  or  is  not  characteristic  of  the  species  to 
whkh  the  antecedent  belong*.  Thus,  when  it  in  said, 
"  Man,  wbo  is  bora  of  a  woman,  is  of  few  days  and 
fall  af  trouble,"  the  relative  clause— iwio  it  born  of  a 
teaman,  expresses  an  attribute  common  to  all  men,  and 
therefore  cannot  modify.  In  like  manner  when  wc  say 
— "  Socrates,  who  taught  mor<tl  philosophy,  was 
>irtuons,"— the  clause,  who  taught  Mora/  philosophy, 
does  not  modify.  In  both  these  instances  the  relative 
clause  might  be  omitted-,  and  it  might  be  said  with 
ujqjual  troth,  "  Man  is  of  few  days  and  lull  of  trouble, 
—and  "  SocraTES  was  virtuous." 

But  if  U  be  said,  vir  tapil  qui  pauca  loquitur,  the  re- 
lative clause — qui potica loquitur,  modiflesl\\c antecedent 
triri  for  it  is  not  affirmed  of  every  man,  that  he  is  wi*e, 
tut  only  of  such  men  at  speak  tittle.  So—"  Chai-letXU. 
was  the  only  monarch  who  conquered  kingdoms  to  be- 
stow them  on  hit  friends ;"  and,  "  the  man  that  endu- 
rcth  to  the  end  shall  be  saved  ;"   with  many  more  ex- 
47         tuples  that  will  occur  to  every  reader. , 
Wbattfcoe      No«  it  will  be  found,  that  it  is  only  when  the  rela- 
*    tive  danse  expresses  aoch  a  property  or  circumstance  uf 
""        itecedent  as  does  not  limit  its  signification,  that 
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it  will  hot  perhaps  be  anile  so  evident  how  it  should  in  pronounj. 
Any  instance  be  resolved  by  and,  •This  last  analysis  has  *— — v  ~J 
its  foundation  in  the  nature  of  the  particles  ofxnAand; 
or,  to  speak  more  properly,  in  the  nature  of  the  attri- 
bute which  the  relative  clause  expresses.  Both  the  par- 
ticles of  and  and  are  used  to  link  or  join  cooceptions 
together;  but  with  this  difference,  that  of  has  the  ef- 
iking  the  conceptions  it  connects  figure  in 
tone  object}  whereas  the  conceptions  coo  nec- 
'are  still  conceived  separately  ax  before.  To 
rtelves  by  an  example  i  suppose  we  take  two 
'ords,  man  and  virtue^  whicb  denote  two  distinct  ideas 
or  conceptions,  and  join  them  together  by  the  particle 
of,  saying  man  of  virtue l  the  mind  no  longer  views 
them  separately  as  signiflcant"Uf  (toe  conceptions,  but  of 
one.  Take  the  same  words,  and  join  them  together  by 
the  particle  and,  saying  man  and  virtue  :  the  concep- 
tions denoted  by  man  and  virtue  are  still  viewed  sepa- 
rately as  (too;  notice  is  only  given  that  thtey  are  colfa. 
terally  connected. 

This  being  the  ease,  it  follows,  that  when  the  rela- 
tive modifies  the  antecedent,  or,  in  other  word),  when 
the  relative  clout*  and  the  antecedent  denote  but  on* 
conception,  the  relative  must  then  he  resolved  by  of,  in 
order  to  preserve  this  unity  of  conception.  But  when 
the  relative  does  ttbt  modify  the  antecedent ;  that  i»j 
when  its  clause  dors  not  express  any  necessary  part  of  a 
complex  conception,  then  the  conceptions  or  ideas  de- 
noted by  the  relative  clause  and  the  antecedent  may  be 
viewed  separately  as  f  uwf  and  therefore  tin  relative  may 
be  resolved  into  the  corresponding  prepositive  pronoun 
and  the  particle  and. 

■  To  state  this  reasoi.ing  in  a  light  somewhat  different. 
At  every  relative  clause,  which  expresses  an  attribute 
that  is  not  applicable  to  a  whole  genos  or  species,  most 
necessarily  modify  some  gtnerat  lent,  that  is,  restrict  its 
signification  ;  and  as  that  general  term  mujt  Selling  ei- 
ther to  the  subject  or  to  ihe  predicate  of  a  proposition;  it 
:ry  such  relative  clause  is  a  necessary 
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the  relative  pronounaaa  be  resolved  into  a  prepositive  pro-  part  of  that  subject  or  predicate  in  which  its  antecedent 
mtfin  with  the  conjunction  and,  and  that  in  these  cases  stands.  If  therefore  a  relative  clause,  which  modifies, 
the  relative  clause  itself  is  of  very  little  importance,  be  taken  away  either  from  thesirA/ertor  tht  predicate  at 
Thus  in  the  assertion,—"  Charles  XII.  was  (he  only  a  proposition  ;  or  if  that  connection,  in  consequence  of 
'monarch  who  conquered  kingdoms  to  bestow  them  on  which  it  modifies,  be  dissolved  (which  is  always  done 
bis  friends," — where  the  relative  clause  is  restrictive,     when  the  relative  it  resolved  by  and)  ;  the  proposition 

itself  will  not  hold  true.  The  reason  is,  that  the  subject 
or  the  predicate  becomes  then  too  general :  for,  in  the 
one  case,  something  is  predicated  of  a  whole  gentts  or 
species,  which  can  be  predicated  only  of  some  individuals 
of  that  genus  or  species;  and  in  the  other,  a  general  pre- 
dication is  made  where  only  a  particular  one  can  be  ap- 
plied. Thus,  if  it  be  s»id,  "  All  soen  who  transgress  the 
laws  era  deserving  of  punishment ;"  the  subject  of  the 
proposition  is  expressed  by  the  words,  "  all  men  who 
transgress  the  laws."  Take  the  clause  of  the  relative 
"  wbo  transgress  the  laws" — away,  and  lay,  "  all  men 
«y  deterring  of  punishment ;"  and  you  have  a  proposition 
which  is  not  true,  because  that  is  affirmed  of  the  whole  tm- 
h  can  be  affirmed  only  of  some  individuals.  Re- 
taining now  the  clause  of  the  relative,  but  resolving  it  by 
and,  you  have  the  tame  proposition  as  before ;  and  toge- 
ther with  it,  in  this  instance,  another  which  is  equally 
t  false  ■—"  All  men,  and  they  transgress  the  laws,  an 
to  tee  that  the  relative  itself  may,  in  every  instance,  be  deserving  of  punishment ;"  that  is,  "  all  men  are' de- 
resolved  into  another  pronoun  and  the  panicle  off  but     serving  of  punishment,  and  all  men,  traoaaresa  tbe  laws.** 
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foil  of  trouble,  and  he  is  born  of  a  woman."     The  only 
inference  between  the  sentence  with  the  relative  who, 
and  the  isnys  sentence  that  resolved,— is. 
former  case,  it  contains  bet  one  predication ;  in  the  latter 
two,  and  these  but  loosely  connected. 

jo.  Thus  then  it  appears  that  the  general  analysis  or 
'  the  relative  pronoun  is  into  tbe  particle  of  and  •  preposi- 
tive pronoun  ;  bot  that  there  are  also  occasions  on  which 
it  may  be  resolved  into  a  prepositive  pronoun  and  the 
particle  and,  without  materially  altering  the  sense.  Now 
what  is  the  reason  of  this  distinction  F 
;If  the  relative,. clause  be  equivalent  to  an  adjectivt,  t 
a  abstract  substantive  in  tbe  genitive  case,  it  is  easy 
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But -when  the  Attribute  expressed  by  the  clause  of  'another  claute,  in  which  then  is  a  verb,  an  attribute  af  j 

►'the  relative  is  characteristic  of  the  geitas  ur  ipeciee  of  the  the  e6/«(  denoted  by  that  worios/HW,  ire  then  employ  -ta 

antecedent,  and  consequently  applicable  to  every  indhi-  the  relative  pronoun.     Now  it  seldom  happens  that  the 

dual  which  that  genus  or  species  comprehends,  tbe  re-  two  clauses  admit  at  tbe  mum  regimen  ;  end  hence  the 

lativc  clause  may  be  entirely  omitted  without  aBscting  cate  of  the  relative  \*oiwm  ncee**arily  differ etit  from  that 

tbe  troth  of  tbe  proposition,  which  it  already  h  gene-  of  the  antecedent,  a*  tbe  cate  of  each  must  be  sccom- 

ral  a>  it  can  be.     At  In  thia  case  the  impart  of  the  re-  modated  to  tbe  clause  in  which  it  ii  found.     Thus  ire 

lative  clause  it  not  rtttrictive  of  tbe  signification  of  the  caucotaay,  "Deus^wicolimui  bonus  est;"  but,  "  Duo* 
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antecedent,  It  ia  of  little  consequence  whether  the  eU 
tribute  be  represented  by  the  connective  part  of  tbe  re- 
lative, a*  of  tbe  antecedent,  «r  be  affirmed  to  belong  to 
the  antecedent  in  a  teparate  aetertion,  Thua  it  mat  ten 
not  much,  whether  we  aay,  "  Man,  who  ia  aobject  to 
death,  ought  not  to  be  too  roach  elated  ;"  that  ia,  no- 
cording  to  our  analysis,  "  Man  of  he  it  tuhject  to  death, 
ought  not  to  be  too  much  elated t"  or,  forming  the 
relative  clanae  into  a  teparate  assertion,  and  connecting 
the  two  by  the  particle  aaa\  we  aay,  M  Man,  and  be 
is  aobject  to  death,  ought  not  to  be  too  much  elated." 
In  the  one  sentence,  indeed,  the  reason  if  implied  why 
man  should  not  be  too  much  elated,  viz.  Aw  being  tuhject 
to  death;  in  the  other,  «o  ration  iiaaaigaed  for  [hit;  wa 
only  affirm  that  man  is  subject  to  death,  and  likewise 
that  he  should  not  be  too  much  elated  :  bat  as  bath  af- 
firmations are  equally  true  and  evident,  it  ia  of  little  con* 
sequence  in  snob  a  case  as  this,  whether  the  msssu  upon 
which  either  is  founded  be  implied  or  nob-  o 

a      ji.  From  tbe  whole  of  this  tedious  investigation,  we      instances  addgced  there  is  not  the- smallest  degree  of 

■vspeotinK  flatter  ourselves  thst  the  fblUwiog  conclusions  are  dedu-     obtevrity  ;  at  least  there  i*  none  occasioned  by  the  omit- 
asaa.tin,Ged  mi  *0^c'"nliT  esUbliihed  :  1st,  That  the  relative     no*  of  the  relative.     The  reason  seems  to  be,  that  tbo 

t*°        '■     pronoun  contains  ia  itself  tbe  united  powers  of  a  coneuc-     mind  can  easily,  by  an  effort  of  its  own,  make  the  an- 
his  and  another  pronoun,    2dly,  That  of  a  the  connec-      tectdent  unite,  hrstwithtka  one  clanse,and  then  with  the 
live  of  which,  together  with  nnotbarsrsaoita^ it  contains     other.    Thus  when  it  is  said — "  I  have  butinet*  would 
the  powers,  as  in  every  possible  instance  it  may  be  re-      employ  an  ana :"  tha  mind  can,  without  any  difficulty, 
solvcdinto  these  constitoent  parts,  and  the  import  of  tbe      as  the  word  business  has  no  inflexions,  consider  it  first 
sentence  in  which  it  has  place  remain  unaltered,    adly,      ai  tbo  objective  case  after  have,  and  then  as  the  nomi- 
That  the  relative  clause  of  a  sentence  has  the  import  of     native  to  would  employ  ;  but  this  cannot  be  so  easily 
an  abstract  tub  t  taut  hx,  in  tbe  ancient  languages,  in  the     done  in  tha  nasaaavt  languages,  where  the  termination  of 
genitive  ease;  in  English,  with  the  particle  of  prefaced,      the  noun  is  changed  by  tbo  variation  of  its  cases.   - 
4,thlv,  That  the  relative fwwotfa  isof  neeessary  ojeonly  ........ 

whore  there  is  a  deficiency  of  adjective*  or  tahstantive*  to 


because  tbe  regimen  of  the 
verb  tola  is  always  tha  accusative. 

This  shows  the  necessity  of  introducing  a  relative  in-  Why  ike 
to  those  languages  which  give  inflexions  to  their  noons,  relative  ■ 
Were  all  the  noons  of  a  language  indeclinable,  there  P""?"**"1 
would  be  little  occasion  for  a  relative;  and  accordingly  i,!^,^  ,„. 
in  English  it  la  often  omitted.  Examples  are  frequent  macs  toss 
in  our  bast  authors.    Suffice  it  to  quote  the  following,  in  ii«  Eog- 

**  For  I  bave  oamacat  would  employ  an  age." 

Jane  Shore. 

"  I  had  several  mm  deed  in  my -ship  of  calentures." 

Swift. 

M  Tbaywlmaflacttogoeasattneo^'<csf^canttot  see." 

BOLIKGBBOKK. 

We  are  not  ignorant  that  our  most  eminent  gramma- 
rians consider  such  expressions  as  chargeable  with  im- 
propriety }  and  wa  are  Ear  from  recommending  then 
in  any  dignified  or  solemn  composition.     But  in  the 


W  is  a  deficiency  of  adject 

ae  complex  attrilwte,bjTi\ucmwt-WKO.ttolimiti 
generaltermoretpretiion;  but  that  where  inch  adjectives 


53.  Both  ia  tha  learned  and  in  the  living  languages' 
the  relative  has  different  firm*,  corresponding  to  the 
different  gender*  of  nount  i  and  by  these  it  gives  notice 
whether  it  is  applied  tapereoeu,  or  to  thing*  without  life. 


or  substantives  exist  ia  language,  we  may  use  the  rats-  Thus  in  tha  English  language  we  aay,  The  man  or  the 

live  or  not  at  pleasure.     And,  rthly.  That  though,  in  woman  who  went  to  Borne;  The  tjuu  which  Hand* 

cases  where  ike  relative  claute  does  not  Assist  a  general  on  yonder  plain.     It  admits  likewise,  when  applied  to 

term,  the  relative  nronoaa  may,  without  violating  truth,  males  or  females,  a  variation  of  cases  similar  to  that  of 

he  analysed  by  and;  jet  such  analysis  is  never  proper,  the  perianal pronoun*.    Thus  wesay,  The  mem  wvou 

as  it  gives  tup  predicate*  to  tbe  tune  subject,  which,  in  hook  i*  now  before  me  ;  The  man  or  woman  waoulsaw 

the  original  proposition,  bad  but  one  predicate.  yetterday:  but  the  neuter  admits  of  no  such  distinction 

ca.  If  tbe  clause  of  the  relative  be  equivalent  to  an  (k)  ;  as  we  ssy  the  tree  which  I  rote,  as  well  as  the 

adjective,  as  ia. every  instance  it  seems  tone,  it  will  trot  wmca  Hani*  on  yonder  plain.     In  modern  lao- 

natorally  occur,  that  10  the  ancient  languages,  than-  guanas  the  relative  admits  not  of  any  distinction  to  do> 

lative  should  agree  with  its  antecedent  in  gender,  asms  aots  number;  for  .we  say.  The  nut  or  the  jrjrjr  who 

her,  and  cow.     They  do  agree  for  the  most  part  in  eoaw  yesterday  ; The  mas  or  the  men  of  whom  I  speak.  Je 

'»  English,  the  word  THAT,  which  by  some  has  rbc  word. 

ed  a  ansnwBjat ratine  pjronoun,  by  others  a  promo-  *«■*  ottos- 

a  different  cote,  minal  article,  and  by  us  a  definite  article,  is  often  used  "^i** . .. 

t  wo  bave  occasion  to  use  a  fawrfaa/sWogausnu  instead  of  the  relative,  as  ia  the  following  examples:  ty,vJHr 

a  clause  of  a  sentence,  and  afterwards  to  express  by  "He  is  tha  same  man  thai  Isaw  yesterday  k— He  was  mod. 


gender  and  numlier  ;  in  note  they  saanot  often,  because 


(*)  «  Whose  is  by  a 


■  anaaa)  thsj  pimsssoa  ssssa  af  sahina,  aadsaalatd  ja  tfaaaa  M.awJjaa  aasaassj  j  I 
DigtzedbyGoO^IC 
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m.  the  ablest  prince  l*a*  ever  filled  a  throne."  With  regard 
■*  lo  the  principle  upon  which  thii  acceptation  of  t be  word 

that  dependi,  we  otter  the  following  conjecture. 

In  English,  from  the  eoo]  end  phlegmatic  arrange* 
*"   nent  of  the  language,  occasioned  bj  the  want  of  in* 

flexions  and  conjugations,  the  place  of  every  part  of  a 


,s  almost  uniformly  determined,  and  very  little 
variety  U  allowed  to  the  collocation  of  the  word*.  The 
adjective  is  almost  always  planed  in  apposition  with  its 
tuortantivc,  and  the  nominative  with  its  verb.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  uniformity  in  the  collocation  of  tbe 
words,  the  mind  acquires  a  habit  of  connecting  in  idea 
any  kind  of  word  with  the  place  in  which  it  is  used  to 
stand;  and  U  naturally  led  to  consider  every  word  that 
standsin *uch  a  place  MbeXaiityns  to  such  acta**.  Hence 
it  is,  we  imagine,  that  the  definitive  that  passes  into 
QMnmtan  of  ibt  relative  pronoun;  as  in  those  instances 
in  which  it  occupies  tbe  place  of  the  relative,  it  was 
natural  to  consider  it  as  haying  tbe  same  import.  Yet 
tbe  word  that  has  undoubtedly  in  itself  no  more  the 
force  of  the  rolatire  pronoun  than  the  or  (Air,  or  any 
ether  definitive  whatever.  In  snob  expressions  as  the 
,  it  is  not  improbable  that  originally  tbe 
f  the  definitive  that,  which  we  new  call  the 
relative  clause,  was  thrown  in  as  a  kind  of  modifying 
circa  mstsnce  in  the  following  manner :  "  Tbe  book 
(I  read  that)  is  elegant ;"  where  the  speaker,  finding 
the  word  book  too  general  for  his  purpose,  throws  in  a 
clnnse  to  qualify  and  restrict  it,  or  to  confine  his  affir- 
mation to  that  particular  book  which  be  is  then  read- 
ing. We  can  easily  suppose,  that  through  time  the 
definitive  that  in  such  an  expression  might  be  transpo- 
sed or  removed  from  its  own  place  to  that  of  tbe  reld. 
frtv .'  so  that  the  expression  would  run  thug,  "  Tbe  book 
that  I  read  is  elegant  j"  which  would  be  considered  as 
precisely  equivalent  to  u  The  book  which  I  read  is  ele- 
gant." This  opinion  is  not  a  little  confirmed  by  a 
similar  use  of  the  article  in  Greek,  which  though  un- 
doubtedly a  definitive  like  the  English  the,  is  often  used 
instead  of  the  relative  pronoun.  Numberless  examples 
may  be  found  in  Homer  and  Herodotus,  especially  in  the 
latter,  who  seldom  uses  what  is  properly  called  the  rela- 
tive. We  shall  produce  one  instance  From  each. 
E.ruu  At-uIp  Ayafsawwa,  TON  «s-i  wnAmt 
Zi*t  men  wimet  im/arteit.  Iliad  x.  88, 

Ofw-n  *M>  •KywAwn  u4«x*>1*  (AresawS-Jesl)  earn 
iW  JSfSSeHWI  aaawei  TOTE  aw  rftrt  X*X*r  titmt, 

HnoD.  Clio. 
5  r.  We  have  said  that  the  interrogative  pronoun*,  u 
they  are  called,  who,  which,  what,  are  intimately  con- 
nected with  relative*  ;  we  now  affirm,  that  the  two  first 
of  these  words  are  nothing  but  relatives,  and  that  the 
Am  contains  in  itself  the  united  powers  of  a  relative  and 
definitive.  With  respect  to  cote*,  number,  and  gender, 
the  words  who  and  which,  when  employed  ai  interroga- 
tivet,  diner  not  from  the  same  words  when  employed 
is  relative*;  end  we  hold  it  as  a  maxim",  without  which 
science  could  not  be  applied  to  the  subject  of  language, 
that  tbe  tame  word  has  always  the  same  radical  import 
iw  whatever  different  situations  it  may  be  placed.  To 
understand  this,  it  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  all  men 
have  a  natural  propensity  to  communicate  their  thoughts 
rathe  fewest  words  possible:  hence  itTolNhn,  (bit  words 
are  often  omitted  which  are  necessary  to  complete  tbe 
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construction  of  the  sentence  >  and  this  nowhere  bsppens  ftoaoww. 
more  frequently  than  in  the  use  of  who  and  which.   In"*  "  i'      ' 
sentences  where  these  words  are  confessedly  relative*, 
we  often  find  them  without  an  antecedent ;  as, 
M  Who  steals  my  parse  steals  trash."     Shakespeab.1. 
**  Which  who  would  learn,  as  soon  may  tell  tbe  sands." 
Dktdik. 

"  QuiBavivmnoModit,amettuacarmima,Mawi.  Viho. 
"  That  is,  M  Re  who  steals  my  purse,  &c }"  **  Which 
he  who  would  learn,  as  soen,  flic ;"  and  "  Ille  qiti 
Baviumnon  edit,  fitc  Such  abbreviations  occasion  no 
obscurity,  becsmie  from  previous  circumstances  the 
bearer  knows  the  mind  of  the  speaker  end  the  persons 
to  whom  he  refers.  But  it  is  not  with  respect  to  tbe 
relative  and  antecedent  only  that  such  abbreviations  have 
place  :  in  sentences  of  a  different  form,  whole  clause's 
are  sometimes  omitted,  while  the  meaning  of  tbe  speaker 
is  made  sufficiently  plain.  Thus  when  King  Richard 
III.  having  tost  his  horse  in  battle,  exclaims, 

"  A  horse !  a  horse  !  my  kingdom  tor  a. horse !"  ■ . 
there  is  no  complete  thought  expressed;  but  the  circum- 
stances in  which  the  king  then  was,  enabled  those  about 
him  to  understand  that  he  wanted  a  hart*.  Accordingly 
Catesby  answers  him, 

"  Withdraw,  my  lord,  I'll  help  you  to  *  bone." 

In  like  manner,  when  a  person  asks  a  question,  hit 
expression  is  frequently  incomplete;  but  the  tone  of  bis 
voice,  or  some  other  circumstance,  enables  ns  to  ascer- 
tain bis  meaning,  and  to  supply,  if  we  please,  the  words 
that  are  omitted.  Thus  when  it  is  said,  Anferitti? 
nothing  more  is  expressed  than  If  you  did  it  (the  Latin 
on  being  nothing  else  but  tbe  Greek  as,  ti)  ;  bat  same 
circumstance  enables  tbe  person  who  hears  it  to  know 
tbat  tbe  meaning  is,  "  Say  if  you  did  it."  Let  us 
apply  these  observations  to  the  words  who  and  which. 
If  these  words  be  relative*,  and  if  onr  analysis  of  the 
relative  be  just,  it  is  obvioos,  that  no  complete  meaning 
can  be  contained  in  the  clause,  "  Who  is  your  principal 
friend  ?"  for  that  clause  contains  nothing  more  than  tbe 
circumstance  of  being  four  principal  friend  predicated 
of  some  unknown  person  ;  "  of  he  is  your  principal 
friend.1'  That  this,  is  indeed  the  case,  every  man  may  S3 
be  convinced,  by  asking  himself  what  he  means  by  the  an  awreis 
interrogative  who  in  snob  a  sentence  ;  for  he  will  find  rehiive ; 
it  impossible  to  affix  to  it  any  meaning  without  snpply- 
iug  an  antecedent  claute,  by  which  that  which  is  called 
an  interrogative  will  be  immediately  converted  into  the 
rtlatipe  pronoun.  The  custom,  however,  of  language, 
and  tbe  tone  of  voice  with  which  tbe  relative  clause  is 
ottered,  intimates,  without  the  help  of  tbe  antecedent, 
tbe  wish  of  the  speaker  to  be  informed  by  the  person 
addressed  of  the  name  and  designation  of  bis  principal 
friend  ;  and  we  know  that  the  sentence  when  completed 
il,  "  Tell  me  the  name  and  designation  of  the  person 
who  is  your  principal  friend."  Again,  when  tbe  pro- 
phet says,  "  who  is  this  that  comet  li  from  Edom,  witb 
dyed  garments  from  Boirah  ?"  he  utters  but  part 
of  a  sentence,  which  when  completed  will  run  thus: 
"  Describe  the  person  who  cometh  from  Edom  (this 
is  thet  person),  with  dyed  garments  from''  Boxrab.** 
He  tees  a  person  comiojr  from  Edom,  of  whose  name 
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Vert*.  *01'  designation  he  t*  ignorant  j  he  calls  upon  tome  one 
ti  -y  ■  ii'  for  information  concerning  these  particulars  ;  and  that 
there  may  be  do  mistake,  lie  describe*  the.  unknown 
pemoii  a*  having  dyed  garment!  from  Bostrah  ;  but  lest 
even  that  description  should  pot  be  sufficiently  accurate, 
he  throws  in  the  definitive  clause,  this  is  that  permit', 
,  pointing  at  him,  we  may  suppose,  with  his  finger.—* 
Which,  used  at  an  interrogative,  indicate*  a  with  of 
knowing  a  particular  peraon  or  thing  out  of  more  than 
one  mentioned  ;  as,  "  Which  of  the  two  did  it  ?"  that 
it,  "  Tell  me  the  one  of  the  two  which  did  it  i"  for  in 
old  English  which  as  a  relative  is  often  nsed,  where  in 
modern  English  we  should  say  mho;  and  that  mode  of 
speech  is  still  retained  when  the  antecedent  is  emitted, 
end  the  relative  clause  employed  to  indicate  such  a  wish 
as  that  before  ui.  What  includes  in  itself  the  significa- 
tion of  a  definitive  and  a  relative  pronoun  ;  as,  "  from 
what  has  gone  before,  what  follows  may  easily  be 
guessed  j"  where  the  word  what  is  equivalent  to  that 
which.  When  therefore  we  say,  *'  What  rude  fellow 
is  that  ?"  our  meaning  is,  "  Describe  that  permit  who 
54  is  that  rude  fellow."  Upon  the  whole,  then,  it  is  evi- 
inttrnffa-  dent,  that  the  word*  called  interrogative!  are  merely 
live  ten-  relative  pronoun* ;  and  that  interrogative  sentences  are 
^relative  clauses  uttered  in  such  circumstances  as  to  en- 
able the  hearer  to  supply  the  antecedents  necessary  to 
complete  the  meaning. 

56.  To  conclude  :  We  have  seen  that  substantives 
are  either  primary  or  secondary ;  or,  in  other  words, 
nouns  or  pronouns.  Nouns  denote  substance*,  and 
those  either  natural,  artificial,  or  abstract.  Thr.y  more- 
over denote  things  either  general,  or  special,  or  particu- 
lar /  and  a  general  or  specific  name  is  made  to  denote 
an  individual  by  mean*  of  words  called  article*  or  defi- 
nitives. Pronouns  are  the  substitute*  of  nouns,  and 
are  either  prepositive  or  subjunctive.  The  PREPOSI- 
TIVE is  distinguished  into  three  orders,  called  the  first, 
the  second,  and  the  third  person.  The  subjunctive, 
otherwise  called  the  RELATIVE,  includes  the  powers  of 
all  those  three,  having  superadded  as  of  its  own  the  pe- 
culiar force  of  a  connective. 

Chap.  IV.  OfVtrh. 

57.  The  words  which  wo  have  hitherto  considered 
■re  commonly  called  substantives  primary  or  seeondary, 
end  definitive*  ;  because  stunt  are  significant  of  tub- 
stances  ;  pronouns  are  the  substitutes  of  nouns  ;  and  the 
article  serve*  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  noun,  and  to 
determine  whether  on  any  occasion  it  be  significant  of  a 
whole  class  at  substances,  or  only  of  one  individual.  But 

■  are  of  importance  to  mankind  only  an  *c- 
efimpMt-    count  of  their  various  qualities  or  attribute*}  for  their 
'•*■* '  °*'f    internal  texture  is  a  thiig  of  which  we  are  profoundly 
auliriesor  >8nor*nt»  ■0<'  w'ln  wn'cn  we  "*■*•  ■•  manner  of  con- 
aurAwie*.    eern.     Thus,  experience  teaches  as,  that  certain  vege- 
tables are  pleasant  to  the  taste,  and  wholesome  food  ; 
whilst  others  are  unpleasant  and   poisonous.     The  for- 
mer kind*  are  valuable  only  for  their  qualities  or  attri- 
butes; and   they  are  the  qualities  or  attribute*  of  the 
latter  tbat  make  them  worthless  or  hurtful.     A  horse 
ia  strong,  and  swift,  and  docile  ;  and  may  be  trained 
to  carry  a  man  on  a  journey,  or  to  drag  a  plough.     It 
it  for  hit  strength,  swiftness,  and  docility,  tbat  he  it  the 
most  valuable  of  all  quadrupeds.     On*  IU  is  brave, 
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ither  learned,  and  another  eloquent;  and  by  poises-     Vers*. 


sing  these  different  qualities,  or  attribute*,  each 
for  a  different  station  in  society.    It  is  plain,  th 
that  in  contemplating  sub  stance*,  our  attention 
principally  bestowed  upon  their  qualities, 
'hich  serve  to  denote  these  ijuuliti 


fitted  w 

■fore,        5£ 
st  be  Tb*r*  "  * 

must  be  an  e,i  „ 


essential  part  of  language.     Such  words  are  in  general botivet : 
called  attributive* ;  and  are  of  thice  tort*,  Verbs,  Par-  Tbe*e  are 
tkiples,  and  Adjectives.  TZmJ**' 

j8.  Of  all   the   constituent   parts   of  speech   nont^ B^jlc. 
ha*  given  the  grammarians  greater  trouble   than   tbeti'wt. 
VERB.     The    vast    variety  of  circumstances  which   it 
blend*  together  in  one  word,  throw*  very  considerable 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  him  who  attempts  to  analyse 

ascertain  its  nature  ;  at  the  lame  time,  that  by_.fc  A7jfl| 


*  ciA\*  at  a*- 


rtris. 


its  eminent  use  in  language,  it  is  intitled  to  all  the 

tentioo  which  can  be  bestowed  upon  ; 

cossion  of  the  verb,  Mr  Harris,  whose 

as  of  the  other  parts  of  speech  have  been  generally' 

'adopted  by   the  subsequent  writers  on   grammar,  baa 

dedicated  a  large  proportion  of  his  book,  in  which  he 

has  thrown  out  many  excellent  observations,  miaed,  as 

it  appear  to  us,  with  several  errors.    We  have  already 

observed,  that  no  man  is  ignorant  when  be  uses  what 

ia  called  a  verb  and  when  a  noun.     Every  schoolboy 

knows,  that  the  words  IS,  loveth,  walklth,  stand- 

ETI1,  in  English  ;  and  EST,  amat,  auaiue,  AMBAILAT, 

STAT,  In  Latin,  are  VERBS  :  he  knows  likewise  tbat  they 

are  of  different  kind*  ;  tbat  some  of  them  are  said  to  be 

active,  some  passive,  and  some  neuter.      But  it  should  - 

seem  that  the  first  object  of.  our  investigation  ought  to 

be  the  characteristic  of  the  verb,  or  that  which  all  these 

word*   have   in   common,   and   which  constitute*    them 

VERBS,  distinguishing  them  from  every  other  specie*  of     ■    . 

words.     Now  it  is  obvious  to  tfie  slightest  attention, The  <*■- 

tbat  every  verb,  whether  active,  passive,  or  neuter,  raayraeterktk 

be  resolved   into  the  substantive  verb  IS,  and  another  of  the  Ttrt 

attributive :  for  loveth  is  of  the  same  import  with  is 

loving  s  WALXETH,  with  IS  Walking!  and  AMAT,  with 
AMANS  EST.  But  loving,  walking,  and  AMAN'S,  are  not 
verbs  :  whence  it  follows,  that  the  characteristic  of  the 
verb,  that  which  constitutes  it  what  it  is,  and  cannot 
be  expressed  by  other  words,  must  be  that  which  i*  sigT 
nified  by  the  word  is  j  and  to  u*  that  appear*  to  be  nei- 
ther more  nor  lest  than  assertion. 

Assertion,  therefore,  or  predication,  is  certainly 
the  very  essence  of  the  verb,  at  being  that  part  ofits 
office,  and  that  part  only,  which  cannot  be  discharged  by 
other  kinds  of  words.  Every  other  circumstance  which 
Ibe  verb  includes,  such  a*  attribute,  mode,  time'&t«.  it 
may  be  possible  to  express  by  adjectives,  participles,  and 
adverbs  ;  but  without  a  verb  it  is  impassible  to  predicate, 
to  affirm  or  deny,  any  one  thing  of  any  other  thing. 
The  office  of  the  VERB*  then,  when  stripl  of  all  acciden- 
tal circumstances,  seems  to  be  merely  this,  "  To  join 
together  the  subject  and  predicate  of  a. proposition  :" 
it*  power*  are  analogous  to  those  of  the  sign  -f-  in 
Algebra,  which  dues  not  affect  the  separate  value  of 
the  quantities  between  which  it  is  placed,  but  only  in- 
dicates their  union  or  coalescence.  To  explain  by  an  ex- 
ample: When  it*  sty, Cicero  elaqueus,Cicerowise;  these 
are  imperfect  sentences,  though  they  denote  a  substance 
and  an  attribute.  The  reason  is,  that  they  want  an 
assertion,  to  show  that  such  an  attribute  appertains  to 
■oca  a  substance.     But  when  we  insert  the  word  tee*, 
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•  join  the  substance  and  attribute  together  ;    we  give-      ROUND,  we  apply  to  B  the  molt  general  that  we  ei 
otioc  that  the   wisdom   and  eloquence  are  applied  to      and  what  other  species  is  (o  general  as  existence? 


29 


;  we  neither 
,  we  neither   make  it  real 
1  supposed   in   all  its  ex- 

'    stood    inde- 


*  notice 
Cicero,  and  we  do  nothing 
the  wisdom  nor  diminish 
nor  imaginary  j  for  it  * 
tent  when  the  worda  Ci 
pendent  of  each  other.  V 
in  a  form  which  implies  no 

wise  an  attribute  ;  at  when  we  say  George  writeth, 
George  wtilketh :  But  as  whiteness  or  any  other  parti' 
cular  colour  is  not  of  the  essence  of  a  horse,  an  animal 
which  ia  found  of  all  colours;  10  in  the  phrases  quoted, 
the  attribute,  I  bough  implied,  is  not  of  the.  essence  oft  lie 
verb;  for  it  may  be  equally  well  expressed  hy  other 
worda :  George  is  writing,  and  George  IS  walking,  are      of  the  natui 
phrases  of  the  very  same  import  with  George  writeth         Some- 
and  George  woiketh. 

59.  In  resolving  every  verb,  whether  active,  passive, 
•r  neuter,  into  the  substantive  verb  IS  and  another  at- 
tributive, we  have  the  honour  to  agree  with  all  tho 
grammarians;  but  to  the  word  IS  itself  the  learned  au- 
thor of  Hermes  has  given  it  meaning  which,  as  a  verb, 
it  doea  not  admit.  He  observes,  that  before  any  thing 
can  be  the  subject  of  a  proposition,  it  must  const :  that 
all  existence  is  either  absolute  or  qualified,  mutable  or  im- 
mutable: that  the  verb  IS  can  by  itself  express  absolute 
existence,  but  never  the  qualified,  without  subjoining  the 
particular  farm  ;  and  that  it  signifies  both  mutable  and 


That  the  idea  or  existence,  considered  as  mutable  or 
immutable,  is  not  contained  in  the  verb  IS  itself,  bat  is 
derived  from  our  knowledge  of  the  objects  concerning 
which  the  predication  is  made,  appears  manifestly  from 
■d  use  the  verb     this:  That  if  a  person  be  supposed  ignorant  of  the  mean- 
n  assertion  only,  but  like-     ing  of  the  words  God  and  man,  whilst  he  knows  that  of 
"  '  is  ;  the  uttering  of  the  two  propositions  God  is  happy, 

and  this  man  it  happy,  will  give  him  no  notice  of  exist- 
ence considered  as  mutable  or  immutable,  temporary  or 
eternal  (o).   His  conclusion  with  respect  to  these  modes 
iy  snch  conclnsion  he  drawn  at  all, 
lirely  from  hii   previous  knowledge 
f  God  and  the  nature  of  man. 
r  readers  may  possibly  think  this- notion 
if  verb  too  abstract  and  metaphysical  ;  yet  what  other 
circumstance  than  mere  predication  is  essential  to  that 
Species  of  words  ?  We  ssy  essential ;  for  we  are  here  in- 
quiring, not  what  is  expressed  by  each  individual  verb, 
but  what  it  is  which  is  equally  expressed   by  all  verbs, 
and  which  distinguishes  them  from    the  other  parts  of 
speech).      And  if  it  be  true,  that  everything  which  the 
verb  implies, pretfitudon  alone  excepted,  may  be  expressed. 
by  other  parts  ofspsecb,  and  that  no  other  parts  of  speech. 
Ban  predicate ;  then  we  think  ourselves  warranted  to  af- 
firm, that  simple  predication  -is  the  essential  characte- 
ristic of  verb;  that  every  word  which  predicates  is  a 
dllferentntean-      verb,    and  that  nothing-is  so  which  does  not  predicate. 


e  gives  a 


ojwnuM,Wr  existence,  baring 
ingl  j  although  the  sentences 
pies  are  evidently  constructed 

com l.t  of  the  same  parts  of  speech.  His  examples  are: 
ofabtolute  existence,  His;  at  qualified;  Bis  tin  animal; 
atmutiible,  This  orange  is  ripe ; -of  ivimutable,  The  dia- 
gonal of  the  square  IS  incommensurable  with  its  sides. 
Bat  if  predication  be  the  essence  of  verb,  all  this  is  no- 
thing to  the  purpose,  and  part  of  it  is  not  true.  It  is  not ,  these 
true  that  the  verb  »  ever  varies  its  signification  -,  for  That  ii 
it  hath  as  verb  no  connection  with  existence  of  any 
kind.  All  such  circumstances  are  superadded  to  its 
verbal  natore  ;-  or,  to  8|teak  more  accurately,  we  infer 
such  circumstances  from  our  previous  knowledge  of 
the  objects  concerning  which  the  predication  is  made. 
When  we  say,  '*  this  orange  IS  ripe,"  we  do  indeed 
aacan,  as  Mr  Harris  observes,  that  it  it  to  now  at  this 
present  in  opposition  to  pait  and  future  time :  but  it  is 
not  the  verb  is,  but  the  definitive  this,  which  fixes 
the  time  of  maturity,  as  well  as  the  place  of  the  orange) 
lor  had  we  said  oranges  ARE  ripe,  we  might  have  been 
properly  asked,  When  and  where  are  they  ripe  ?  although 
'"      ■  '  '0  both  .--. 


It  must  not,  however,  be  concealed,  that  a  doctrine  An  aajre- 
very  different  from  this  has  been  lately  maintained  by  "°n  lo  sec' 
a  writer  of  distinguished  abilities.  "  We  have  energy1060™ 
expressed,"  says  Dr  Gregory  (p),  "  and  of  course  a 
verb  constituted  without  affirmation,  when  we  wish  or 
command  *,  without  command,  when  we  affirm  or  wish  > 
without  wish,  when  we  command  or  affirm  :  yet  in  all 
have  equally  and  indisputably  a  verb." 
iese  cases  we  have  a  verb,  is  indeed-  in- 
stable ;  but  wo  hold  it  to  be  equally  indisputable, 
that  in  all  these  cases  we  have  affirmation.  The  inge- 
nious author  has  given  no  direct  example  of  a  with  or 
command  uttered  without  affirmation;  and  a  feeling  or 
sentiment  which  is  not  uttered  has  nothing  to  do  with 
language  :  but  be  has  given  a  sentence  in  which  there 
are  three  verbs,  that  in  his  opinion  denote  no  ajfirma*- 
tiori,  but  a  very  phtin  supposition.  If  ■  supposition  can- 
be  expressed  without  affirmation,  we  shall  very  readily 
allow  that  a  wish  or  command  may  be  so  expressed; 
likewise.  The  Doctor's  supposition  is  thus  expressed  : 
"  Had  any  punishment  ever  overtaken  yon  for  yoiir 
broken  vows ;  were  bnt  one  of  your  teeth  growing 
1  IS,"  absolute  existence  (the  most  Simple  of  black,  or  even  were  but  one  of  your  nails  growing  less 
nil)  !■  inferred,  and  not  expressed,  by  the  verb;  and  the  beautiful,  I  should  believe  yon,"  It  is  almost  super- 
inference  is  made  from  this  obvious  principle,  "  That  floons  to  observe,  that  to  every  verb  not  in  the  infini- 
when  one  otters  a  mark  of  predication,  we  naturally  tive  mode  there  must  he  a  nominative,  and  to  every 
conclude  that  he  means  to  predicate  something-  of  the  active  verb  an  object,  whatever  he  the  arrangement  of 
•object."     If  he  adds  do  specific  predication,,  as  B  is>    the  sentence  in   which  snah  verba  are  found.     These 


(o)  The  truth  of  thia  observation  may  be  proved  by  experiment,  by  ottering  te  a  man  of  good  c 
these  two  propositions,  taking  care  to  express  the  words  Gad  and  man  in  a  language  which  he  does  not  under- 
stand. Thus,  Deut  ia  happy,  and  hie  homo  ia  happy?  uttered  to  a  man  totally  unacquainted  with  the  Latin  • 
tongue,  will  convey  00  notice  of  existence  considered  at  mutable  or  immutable,  &c. 

(r)  Tn  soar  of  the  Moods  of  Vgjut3t  published  in  Vol.  U.  of  the  Txansjctioxii  of  the  Horn.  Society  of/ 
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Vtibs.     «*  -truth*  keowo  to-  every  schoolboy  •,  the  reasons  of  Upon  the  whole,  notwithstanding  the  defere ace  which     Verbs, 

'■■■v—<  tbem  •hsil  be  given  afterward*.     It  i*  likewise  undo-  we  willingly  pay  to  this, very  masterly  writer,  we  ere '       *■  ™* 

nisble,  that  in  the  sentence  before  t»,  the  nominative  compelled  reluctantly  to  differ  from  him,  and  (till  to 

-    to  had  is  any  puniskmemt;  to  the  first,  were  o««  ofyour  think  that  simple  predication  is  the  essence  of  the  verb.        6i 
teeth;  and  to  the-  seeond,  mm  o/'  jwir  wn'/i.     But  the         Should  we  he  required  to  exemplify  oor  theory  byTaeteearf 

sentence  arranged  in  grammatical  order,  with  the  »e-  language,  and  to  produce  in stances  of  this  simplifiedhjslftas**- 

■   vera!  nominatives  before  their  respective  verba,  it  evi-  verb  in  practise,  we  might  atwwar,  that  the  not  beingPtUod- 

dcutly  elliptical}  and  the  eonj unction^"  nut  he  *up-  able  to  produce  such  instance*  would  be  no  good  srgu- 

:    plied  as  well  to  complete  the  const  motion  an  to.  make  meut  agaiott  the  truth  of  oor  principle*.     It  it  the 

60    -   aenae  of  the  passage.  -  If  any  puniibment  had  over  nature  of  language  to  eapreaa  many  circumstances  by 

aniweted.   overtaken  you;  if  but  one  of  your  teeth  were  grow-  the  tame  word,  all  of  which  however are  not essential to 

.■  iug  black,  or  even  if  but  one  of  your  naili  were  grow-'  distinguish  the  species  to  which  that  word  belong*  from 

ing  leu  ■beautiful,  I  eboold  believe  you."     Now  it  baa  the  other  species  of  word*  ;  and  it  i*  the  nature  of  man 

lately  been  proved,  by  such  evidence  as  leave*  no  room  to  infer  from  discourse  many  things   which  are  not 

for  doubt,  that  if,  though  called  a  conjunction,  ia  in  fact  actually  expressed.    Per b ape,  however,  tomething  nearly 

a  verb  in  the  imperative  mode,  of  the  same  impart  with  approaching,  to  an  exemplification  of  our   idea   of  a 

give ;  to  that  we  may  substitute  the  one  for  the  other  simple  vero  will  be  found  in  the  following  proposition  : 

without  in  the  smallest  degree  altering  the  (ease.     The  "  The  three  angle*  of  every  plane  triangle  are  equal  to 

sentence  will  then  run  thm ;  "  Give  any  pnuishmeut  two  right  angles."     What  other  office  the  verb  are 

had  ever  overtaken  you ;  give  but  one  of  your  teeth  here  performs  than  simply  to  join  the  subject  aud  pre- 

-   were  growing  black,  &c.  I  should  believe  you."     It  dicate,  it  is  difficult  to  perceive.    It  doe*  not  give  notice 

is  therefore  to  far  from  being-  true,  that  had  and  were,  of  time;  or  *uch  notice,  if  given,  is  an  imperfection', 

when  the  sentence  ia  completed,  express  no  affirms-  for  the  truth  of  the  proposition  ia  independent  oa  time, 

tien ;  that  it  it  only  npon  granting  the  truth  of  the  Neither  ought  it  to  imply  existence;  for  tbe  proposition 

affirmation  which  they  denote,  that  tbe  speaker  say*,  "  I  would  be  true,  were  there  neither  s  triangle   nor  a 

should  believe  yon,"   "  Any  punishment  bad  ever  over-  right  angle  in  nature. 

taken  you,"  ia  plainly  an  affirmation  ;  if,  give  that         This  idea  of  verb,  when  it  i*  well  considered,  w* 
affirmation,  admit  its  truth,  "  I  should  believe  you."  hope  will  be  found  just  ;  but  sbould  any  of  our  reader* 
But.  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  had  and  mere  change  sutpect  it  of  novelty,  and  on  that  account  be  disposed 
their  significations  by  a  mere  change  of  place,  or  that  to  condemn  it,  we  have  only  to  request  that  he  will  re- 
by  being  removed  from  the  middle  to  tbe  beginning  of  strain  his  censure  till  he  haa  examined  the  writing*  of 
a  clause,  they  lose  their  original  import,  and  come  to  others,  and  nicely  observed  the  several  posture*  of  hi* 
denote  something  entirely  different.  Were  this  the  case,  own  mind  in  discourse;  for  meditation  may  perhaps 
every  attempt  to  ascertain  and  fix  tbe  general  princi-  show  him  that  our  theory  ia  not  false,  and  inquiry  will 
pies  of  grammar  would  be  as  ridiculous  as  an  attempt  satisfy  him  that  it  is  not  novel  ((jj.  gt 
to  arrest  tbe  course  of  time.     For  what  purpose  then,         60.  But  although  it  is  certain  that  assertion,  and  as- Tbe  greater 
it  may  be  asked,  if  the  verb  always  denotes  affirmation,  aertion  only,  is  essential  to  the  verb,  yet  the  greater  part  P*"  <* 
is  it  removed  from  the  middle  to  the  beginning  of  the  of  that  species  of  word*  which  grammarians  call  verbs*™**  de* 
clause,  when  supposition  ia  implied  as  in  the  present  in-  are  used  to  denote  an  attribute  a*  well  as  an  assertion;  J^"  *'" 
stance?     We  answer,  that  supposition  is  neither  more  or,  in  tbe  language  of  logic,  they  express  both  tbe  myni  g— MneJ 
nor  less  than  conditional  affirmation;  that  when  such  la  and  tbe  predicate  of  a  proposition  :  thus,  heltveth,  fe  with  anas- 
affirmation  it  completely  expressed,  tbe  verb  is  not  remo-  toriteth,  he  walketh,*it  phrase*  equivalent  in  all  respects  *«It'0B- 
ved  to  tbe  beginning  of  tbe  clause;  and  that  such  remo-  to— he  it  living,  he  ie  writing,  he  is  walking.  Now,  of , 
val  takes  place  only  when  tbe  clause  is  elliptical,  being  attribute*  some  have  their  essence  in  motion,  as  walking; 
merely  an  artificial  contrivance  in  langnage,  to  show  some  in  tbn  privation  of  motion,  as  resting ;  tad  others 
the  reader  or  bearer  that  some  such  word,  as  if,  de-  have  nothing  to  do  with  either  motion  or  its  privation,  as 
rounding  the  truth  of  tbe  affirmation,  is  omitted  for  the  white  and  clack.     But  oil  motion  and  all  privation  of 
take  of  dispatch.      This   is   evident;   for  when  the      motion  imply  time  as  their  concomitant;  and  a  substance 
word  requiring  tbe  affirmation  to  be  granted  is  supplied,      may  have  an  attribute  to-day  which  it  had  not  yesterday, 
tbe  verb  must  be  restored  to  it*  place  in  the  middle  of     and  will  not  have  to-morrow.   This  is  self-evident ;  fot 
the  clause.     Such  abbreviations,  aud  such  contrivances      a  man  may  be  at  rest  to-day  vlbo  yesterday  yiug  walking, 
to  mark  them,  are  frequent  in  all  languages,  a*  will  be      and  to-morrow  will  be  on  horseback ;  and  a  sheet  of  pa- 
seen  more  clearly  when   we  come  to  treat  of  modes,      per  may  have  been  white  yesterday,  which  to-day  it 

black, 

(a)  "  Betide*  words,  which  ate  names  of  idea*  in  the  mind,  there  are  a  great  many  other*  that  are  made  me  of, 

■     to  signify  the  connection  that  the  mind  gives  to  ideas  or  propositions  one  with  another.   Tbe  mind  in  commnnica'ting 

its  thoughts  to  others,  does  not  only  need  signs  of  the  ideas  \i  has  then  before  it,  but  others  also  to  show  or  intimate 

some  particular  action  of  its  own  at  that  time  relating  to  those  ideas.     This  it  does  several  ways;  ai  IS  and  IS 

NOT  are  the  general  marks'  of  the  mind  affirming  or  denying"     Locke  on  Hummi  Understanding. 

"  Verbum  est  part  oral innis  variabilis,  allouid  de  re  aliqua  dici  sen  aJfirnari  significant.     Vulgaris  verbi  de- 
finite est,  quod,  sit  pars  orationu,  que:  agere,  pati,  aut  esse  sigoificet,     Sed  nostra  accuratior,  magisque  ex  ipsa 
.    verbi  cujosvi*  nature  petite  videtur,     Cmteruat  r*  effirmari  laxiore  hie  ttnsu  accipimus,  pro  eo  quod  prsediceri 
.  Dialectic!  npjptlleac,  que  non  mode  affirm ationes  atrictiu*  tic  dints*,  ted  nega  lionet  etiam  interrogxtiouesquein- 
eludaatur."     Huddimanni  Grammatical  Institutions s.     See  alto  JDr  Beattie,t  Theory  of  Language.     .-. ,-*  |  (>  . 
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TMk,  NiKk,wi9t,»mtfat»n  ni*»wiHW1of»iJiffiwentco- 
■  ,  ■  >  law.  ails  thw>oiN-».*il,»<*tiWi#i>Bi  their pnmlumimplr 
time:  and  as  p  proposition  may  be  Jrve,  M  onetime ,  which 
ia  ml  true  at  amlherj  all  vxbbs,  M  well  those  Which 
denote  both  eayatteilmte  and  an  asttrtion,  »i  those  which 
denote  m  aetertion  only,  coma  to  denote  THE  also  i 
Hence  the  origin  and  use  of  Imm,  which  are  so  many 


tliil  kind,  than  to  .raise,   •■  nugbt  easily  be  done,  new      V„U. 
atiiHsypotbetical  theories  on  (ha  subject.  *—  ■■v"*^ 

It  has  been  already  observed,  that  a//  <A«  fearer  mtut 
necessarily  mark  I  dative  time.   In  one  tcnie,  ihia  ii  ex- 
tremely obvious.     The  present  tense  is  used  m  contra- 
distinction to  both  the  past  and  future,  and  marka  an 
.  attribute  or  action  aa  editing  in  neither.  The  pott  and 
different  fwrmi  assigned  to  each  verb,  te  abow,  without      the  future  are  in  like  manner  used  in  contradistinction 
altering  it"  principal  signification,  the  various  times  in      to  the  present ;  and  mark  an  attribute  or  action  which 
which  tiio-atiertion  expressed  by  it  may  be  true.   Wbe-      exists  mot  now,  hat  which  in  the  one  casa  ha*  existed 
thar  these  various  forms  of  the  verb  be  essential  to  Ian-    formerly^  in  the  other  will  exist  at  aome  time  coming. 
g*age, tt  i»  *KM>  to  dispute.     The j  have  place  In  every     ^JSut  betides  this  relation  of  contradistinction  subsisting 
language  with  which  we  nre  acquainted-;  and  aa  the      among  the  teases,  there  is  another  of  co-exittence,  as  ire 
ate  of  the  verb  is  to  affirm  .one  thing  of  another,  it  is      may  call  it,  to  which  it  il  of  great  consequence  to  attend    - 
absolutely  ucceesary  that  the  fame,  when  aueh  or  such      —especially  in  examining  the  nature  of  the  present.    .        ss 
an  affirmation  is  true,  be  marked  by  tenset,oi  some  other         63.  The  present  tknsi  refers  not  ooly  to  something  Of  the  p<«- 
"  "  which  is  past  or  Juturt,  hot  also  to  something  with  ■"""■"- 

which  the  attribute  or  action  of  (he  verb  is  contempv- 
-ary.  This  reference  is  necessarily  implied  in  ita  very 
louse;  for  we  cannot  say  of  any  thmg that  it  is  present, 
without  implying  at,  the  same  time  that  there  1*  aome- 
g  eke  with  which  it  is  present.  Hence  it  appears 
a-  little  reason  Mr  Harris  and  others  have  given    < 


awetfrivence.  Concerning  tense*,  therefore,  we  shall  throw 
together  some  observations  equally  applicable  to  every 
kDfpugerafter  premising  a  general  remark  or  two  which 
nam  necessary  in  order  to  proceed  with  precision. 

61.  Tioic,  although  itseuence  consists  in  succession 
continued  and  unbroken,  may  yet  he  considered  by  the     thing  els 
mind  s*  divided  into  an  infinite  number  of  parts.    There      with  ho* 
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it,  however.,  one  grand  division  which  necessarily  oc-  na  an  aorist  of  the  present,  as  marking  present  time  it 

ours,  and  to  which  lie  different  tenses  of  verbs  are  in  elt  definitely  in  contradistinction  to  OTHER  presents,  which 

languages    adapted.— Computing    from    aome    portion  have  been  called  inceptive,  extended,  tad  completive  pre- 

tweeived  to  be  arwani,  all  njaw  ia  either  past  or  to  came,  tents.     For  from  what  haa  been  said  it  follows,  that  the 

Hence  the  tenses  of  verbs  are  threefold;  aome  denoting  present  tense  is  necessarily  and  from  ita  very  nature  per- 

coate  presemi,  some  tone  past,  end-others  time  future*  feetly  indefinite,  aud  can  ef  itself  give  notice  of  no  pre-    - 

Again,  front  the  very  nature  of  time,  it  must  be  ob-  cite  01  determinate  portion  or  point  of  time  whatever.    A    . 

item*,  tint  all  its  parts  are  relative  ;  i.  e.  thai  no  pur-  thing  may  have  been  present  fifty  years  ago,  may  be  pre- 

Cion  of  it  nan  be  ascertained  by  any  thing  inherent  in  sent  now,  or  at  *nj  future  period.     This  tense  implies 

eltself,  hart  tnlf   by  referring  it  to  some  other  portion,  the  relation  of  coexistence  between  twoor  more  things  ; 

with  respect  te  which  it  is  past,  present,  or  to  come.    In  hot,  without  some  ana i I iary  circumstance,  it  cannot  ia 

this  respect  time  is  perfectly  analogous  to  space ;  f or  aa  any  language  mark  the  particular  portion  of  time  ia  which 

tim  space  in  which  any  object  exists,  cannot  be  described  those  things  exist.  The  indefinite  nature  of  this  tense  is 

but  by  slating  its  relation  to  some  other  space  i  so  neither  indeed  meet  clearly  seen  in  that  nee  of  it  in  which  Mr 

eon  the  time  of  any  attribute  or  action  be  determined,  Harris  has  styled  jt  the  morist  of  the  present ;  that  is,  in 

feat  by  stating  its  relation  to  some  other  time.     When,  cases  where  it  is  employed  to  denote  the  repetition  of  an    • 

tmmmm .  we  would  nark  the  time  of  any  action  or  aeiionwhkhtheagentuaccvjtomrdfirequtnttytoperform, 

atront,  we  meat  previously  fix  upocaoeae  point  to  which  or  to  ex^m  propotitioneof  which  the  truth  is  evinced  by 

mm  ntay  .refer  it.     If  this  point  be  iuunn,  the  time  general  experience ;  as  in  the  following  examples  : 
■oferrcd  I*  it  will  be  known  also  1  but  if  the  former  be  "  Hypocrisy         the  only  evil  that  walks 

swt  known,  neither  will  the  latter.  "  Invisible,  except  to  God  alone." 

Lastly,  in   contemplating  an  action,  we  may  have  "  Ad  patnitendum  properat  qui  cito  judical,"  &c 

net  as  inn  to  enwaieer  it  an  going  on,  or  as  finished.  This  la  these  instances  it  is  plain  there  is  no  particular  time    ■ 

distinction  ia  likewise  denoted  by  the  different  tense*  of  pointed  out :  the  propositions  are  trme,  or  apprehended 

verbs.     In  treating,  therefore,  of  the  tenses,  there  are  M  true,  at  all  timet.     Although  the  actions,  therefore, 

two  things  to  which  nltentieu  Might  principally  to  bo  of  walking  uud  hastening  are  expressed  ^present,  it  ia 

turned  y— the  relation  which  the  several  tenses  have  to  impossible  from  the  expression*  to  determine  any  pie- 

<Mte  another  ia  respect  of  rime,'  and  the  notice  which  lliey  cise  point  of  time  when  they  are  present. 
give  ef  an  action's  being  completed  or  mot  completed.  But  if  the  present  tense  be  thus  indefinite,  how,  it 

6  J.  Having  premised  these   remarks,  are   proceed  may  be  asked,  are  we  to  ascertain  the  particular  time    - 

■ow  to  the  tentc*  themselves ;  of  which  Mr  Harris  baa  which  ia  intended  f   We  answer,  it  ia  to  be  ascertained, 

enumerated  no  fewer  than  twelve.     Of  this  enwntra-  either  6y  rfufwur  the  action  of  the  verb  a*  existing  intome 

tien  wjb  can  by  no  mean*  approve  1  fer,  without  outer-  time  already  knoan,m  by  inference.  If,  for  example,  we 

a  i*g  bto  a  minute  examination  nf  it,  nothing  can  be  **jr~ "  Millions  of  spiritual  crealnrea  ivali  the  earth 

auere  obvious,  than  that  bis  ikmptivz  fixsent— - 1  unseen," — the  proposition  ia  general,  and  the  time  of 

'    jus  aVUJtf  fr  itTTlY     i-  -  rottnil  --— •- 1  and  bis  com-  waiting  undetermined.      But  if  we  add — "  both  ichtn 

^rvnirT,rWTJ*T—Ihavevrrilte/i—*i,AYit*nK,  Bet,  we  wake toi when m* steep,"— the  remeia  by  tbiaaddi- 

ju  was  before  observed  of  thecio*rjjS«i(«ino/'a«rflj1we  tion  ascertained  and  specified  }  for  if  the  time  when  men 

sonant  help  being  of  opinion,  that,  to  take  the  tense*  avoir  and  sleep  be  knows,  the  time  when  these  spirits    - 

as  they  ore  oamraonly  received,  and  endeavour  to  aa-  immlk  the  earth  is  known  also. — When  no  specifying 

anavnintheh-sMn^i«rea«dtheir<hJ^r»we«»,isamni±roora  clause  is  given  by  which  to  determine  the  time  ef  the 

naufsjl  enerciae,  as  well  as  more  proper  tor  n  work  of  present  tense,  it  ia  very  commonly  determined  by  in- 

*  firtnre. 
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Verbi.  ference.  Thus,  If  Mia  use  such  en  expression  as— "  He 
1  v  "■*  sleeps  while  I  am  speaking  to  him"— the  time  of-bis 
sleeping  is  ascertained  by  the  subsequent  clause  of  the 
sentence  {  but  if  it  be  said  simply— •"  he  sleeps1'-— with* 
out  assigning  any  t/aia  from  which  it  may  be  concluded 
when  his  sleeping  is  pretext,  we  Very  naturally  infer 
thai  il  is  at  the  instant  we  receive  the  information  of  his 
steeping.  Such  inferences  at  this  are  common  in  lan- 
guage. The  mind  is  desirous  to  obtain  complete  in- 
formation on  every  subject  ;  and  therefore  frequently 
supplies  to  itself  *b*t  is  not  expressed  in  the  speech  of 
others'.  « 

Both  these  ways  of  ascertaining  the  precise  time  of 
Ike,  present  tense,  are  excellently  illustrated  by  ibe  use 
of  the  word  present  as  applied  to  space.  Take  a  familiar 
example  ;— "  His  brother  and  be  were  present  when  I 
read  the  letter."  It  is  at  first  eight  evident  that  this 
expression  is  perfectly  indefinite.  But  if  it  be  said— 
'.'  His  brother  and  he  were  present  at  your  house  when  I 
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-  64.  After  having  laid  so  roach  ef  tie  present  tense,     Verbs, 
we  shall  have  but  little  at  say  of  the  frjeter-impu.-  *      v    -s 
rECT.     It  statea  an  action  in  respect  of  time  as  past  j 
and  in  respect  of  progress,  *.*  unfinished.    Legebam^— \         e- 
was  reading  at  some  past  lime,  but  my  reading  (feat  then  Tbe  pns. 
incomplete i  I  had  not  finished  the  book  or  the  teller.  We  ter-la»per- 
niost  here  observe,  however,  at  we  did  with  respect  to1**1, 
the  present  tense,  that  although  tbe  pr<rtcr  imperfect  re- 
presents the  action  as  pa  it,  it  does  not  inform  us  in  what 
precise  portion  of  past  time  the  unfinished  action  was  go- 
in^  on !  this  circumstance  must  either  be  given  in  sepa- 
rate words,  or  be  inferred  by  the  hearer.     If  one  say 
simply — Legebam,  the  person  to  whom  lie  addresses  1m 
speech  will  conclude^  that  the  time  of  bis  reading  in  past 
with  respect  to  the  present  time  of  his  speaking.    But  if 
he  say,— Legebam  antequam  vent's ti,  he  expressly  statea 
the  action  of  reading  as  past  with  respect  tu  (he  time  in 
which  his  hearer  came  to  the  place  where  they  both  art 
at  the  time  of  speaking.   Tbe  time  of  tbe  prater-imper- 


fead  the  letter," — the  place  of  action  ii  then  determined    feet  is  always  past  with  respect  to  the  present 


by  being  referred  to  a  portion  of  space  which  is  known. 
If  no  such  reference  be  made,  the  person  .who  hears 
the  speech  uttered  most  either  remain  ignorant  of  the 
place  intended,  or  he  must  ascertain  it  to  himself  by  in- 
ference,; and  he  will  probably  infer  it  to  be  that  in  which 
the  speaker**  at  ihe-lime  of  his  uttering  tbe  indefinite 
sentence.  This  leads  us  to  observe,  that  aocb  infer- 
ences are  not  often  made  without  sufficient  foundation. 
Various  circumstances  may  assist  tbe  reader  or  hearer 
in  nuking  them,  and  prevent  all  danger  of  mistake. 
He  may  have  the  evidence  of  sense,  or  of  something 
preceding  in  the  discourse,  and  a  number  of  other  par. 
(iculars,  to  justify  and  warrant  his  conclusion.  Thus, 
if  when  sitting  by  a  large  fire,  one  pronounce  the  words 
•»"  I  am  too  warm  ;"  those  to  whom  be  addresses  bis 
Speech  arc  authorized  to  conclude,  that  he  is  too  warm 
at  the  time  of  speaking,  unless  he  expressly  prevent  tbe 
drawing  of  that  conclusion  by  adding  soma  such  clause 
as — "  When  I  wear  a  great  coat." 

It  is  strictly  demonstrable,  and  hath  by  Mr  Harris 
been  in  fact  demonstrated,  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
aa  present  time.  Yet  do  we  not  only  conceive  time  as 
present  and  existing,  but  frequently  as  extended  to  a  very 
great  degree.  We  speak  not  only  of  the  present  instant, 
or  the  present  dag,  but  also  of  tbe  present  year,  and  even 
ef  the  present  century.  This  manner  of  conceiving  time 
is  indeed  loose  and  un philosophical  ;  but  it  is  sufficient 
for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  language.  To  express 
time  as  it  really  is,  we  ought  to  say,  the  passing  day, 
the  pasting  year,  and  the  passing  century ,-  but  in  com- 
mon discourse  we  denominate  any  portion  of  time  or*- 
scnt,  in  which  the  present  now  or  instant  is  included, 
although  it  is  obvious  that  part  of  that  portion  is  past, 
and  tbe  remainder  of  it  future.  From  the  very  nature 
of  time  thus  conceived  to  be  present,  the  tense  now  un- 
der  consideration  must  represent  the  action  of  tbe  verb 
aa  commenced',  and  not  finished :  for  aa  time  is  in  con- 
tinued succession,  and  accompanies  every  action  ;  when 
any  action  is  not  commenced,  it  exist*  not  in  any  time, 
though  it  may  exist  hereafter  ia  time  which  is  now  fu- 
ture i  and  when  it  is  finished,  it  exists  no  longer  in  time 
present,  hut  in  time  past.  Hence  the  absurdity  of  intro- 
ducing into  a  theory  of  the  tenses  an  inceptive  present 
and  e  completive  present ;  for  these  terms  imply  each  a 
direct  contradiction. 


when  the  imperfect  is  used,  and  of  this  the  tense  itself 
gives  notice  ;  but  it  may  also  be  past  with  respect  to 
some  other  time,  and  of  this  it  conveys  no  information. 

If  we  join  two  prater-imperfects  together,  the  e* profu- 
sion will  state  tbe  co-existence  of  two  progressive  ac- 
tion*, both  of  which  were  going  on  at  a  time /km*  in  re- 
spect of  some  determinate  lime  given  or  supposed,  "Cum 
tu  scribebas  ego  legeham  ;"  "  when  you  were  writing 
I  was  reading."  Hence  the  prKter-im  perfect  has  by 
some  grammarians  been  called  the  relative  present ;  a 
name  which,  however,  is  by  no  means  exclusively  appli- 
cable to  this  teuse.  When  the  prater-imperfect  ia  by  the 
conjunction  and  joined  in  the  same  sentence  with  a 
plusquam  perfect,  the  two  tenses  express  two  actions, 
both  prior  la  the  time  of  speaking;  but  the  one  as  having 
continued  after -the  other  was  finished.  Tims,  Eneas 
speaking  of  tbe  destruction  of  Troy,  says,  that  after  ha- 
ving escaped  with  his  father  and  followers,  he  returned 
to  tbe  city  in  quest  of  his  wife,  and  went  directly  to  hit 
own  bouse;  bnt  there,  continues  he,  "  irruerant  Dsnai, 
et  tectum  oiune  tenebant  ;"-—*'  the  Greeks  had  rushed 
in,"  that  action  was  over  and  completed  before  his  ar- 
rival 1  but  the  act  of  "  possessing  the  whole  house,"  te- 
nebant, mi  not  over,  hut  still  continuing.-  (% 
■  65.  But  it  is  necessary  that  the  verb  denote  actions  The  asriu 
which  were  complete  or  perfect  in  past  time,  as  well  as"0**"" 
those  which  were  incomplete  ur  imperfect)  For  this  pur- **^* 
pose,  Gfeei  and  English  verbs  have  an  aorist,  a  prater- 
perfect,  and  a  plusquam  perfect.  Of  these  the  Latin  has 
only  the  two.  last.  'She  prater-perfect  in  that  language 
sustains  a  twofold  character  :  it  performs  the  office  of 
the  Greek  and  English  aorist,  as  well  as  of  the  prater- 
perfect  properly  so  called  ;  that  is,  il  denotes  a  finished 
action  at  gome  indefinite  past  time,  as  well  as  at  some 
time  which  is  both  past  and  definite. 

In  attempting  to  analyze  the  signification  of  complex 
terms,  by  which  we  here  mean  words  that  include  ia 
their  signification  A  variety  of  particulars,  it  ia  of  great 
advantage  to  have  these  particulars  separately  expressed 
by  different  words  in  another  language.  Now  the  Eng- 
lish has  resolved  the  tenses,  which  in  the  Greek  and 
Latin  languages  are  denominated  tbe  aorist  and  tbe 
prater  perfect,  by  means  of  what  are  commonly  called 
auxiliary  verbs,  expressing  the  former  by  tbe  verb  did, 
and  the  latter  by  the  verb  have.  In  examining  there- 
fore 
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V«*ns.  fore  the  oor-Mt  and  prestsr-perfeet,  it  will  be  of  om  to 
inquire  into  the  import  or  these  verbs. 

Did  is  evidently  the  aorist  of  tbe  verb  to  ah  ;  a  verb 
of  tbe  most  general  signification,  u  it  denotes  aefwe  of 
every  kind.  It  expresses  the^fimtAedperJarmance of  teme 
action,  tbe  completion  of  which  most  of  course  have  ta- 
ken place  in  some  portion  of  part  time.  "  I  DID  write, 
or  I  wrote  (these  expression*  being  equivalent)  yester- 
day, «  montb,  a  year  ago,"  &c.  But  tbe  import  of 
did  being  ao  very  general,  it  can  convey  no  determinate 
meaning  without  being  limited  by  the  addition  of  some 
particular  action  ;  and  tbujafc&Wwt,  however  expressed, 
it  to  be  conaidered  in  the  aaroe  light  as  an  accusative 
case,  governed  by  the  active  verb  did;  for  it  produce* 
exactly  the  tame  effect,  'EyteJ/e,  scripsi,  I  did  white  ; 
that  if,  "  at  some  past  time  I  performed  tbe  action  of 
writing,  and  finished  it ." 

Tbe  verb  have,  which  ia  included  in  the  prater-per- 
fect, ia  plainly  a  verb  of  the  present  tent  denoting  pos- 
session. Bnt  a  man  may  possets  one  thing  at  well  aa 
another;  and  therefore  have  require*  limitation,  for  the 
very  aame  reason  that  did  requires  it,  namely,  because 
itt  signification  it  perfectly  general.  Now  this  limita- 
tion, whatever  it  is,  matt  be  conceived  ae  the  thing 
possessed;  and  in  instance*  where  have  is  limited  by  a 
noun,  this  is  obvious,  and  universally  acknowledged  ! 
"  I  ham  a  gold  watch,"  ia,  "  I  possess  a  gold  watch." 
Bat  to  annex  the  aame  meaning  to  the  word  have, 
when  need  a*  an  auxiliary  verb,  is  an  idea  we  believe 
not  common,  and  which  may  perhaps  be  thought 
whimsical ;  yet  what  other  meaning  can  be  affixed  to 
it  *  To  suppose  that  word*  have  not  each  a  radical  and 
signification,  it  to  eappoee  language  a  sub- 
tle of  philosophical  investigations  and  to 
..  with  Mr  Harris,  that  there  are  word*  entirely 
devoid  of  signification,  is  at  one*  to  render  all  inquiries 
after  the  principles  of  grammar  nugatory  and  ridiculous. 
We  conceive,  then,  that  each  of  the  phrases,  ytypsCw. 
*»r*»af,  scripsi  epistolam,  I  raws  written  a  letter,  it 
equivalent  to  the  phrase,  "  I  passes*  at  present  the 
finished  action  of  writing  a  letter."  Such  an  expression 
may  tonnd  harsh  to  the  ear,  because  it  is  not  in  use  : 
hot  we  often  employ  expressions,  to  the  precise  mH  pro- 
per running  ef  which  we  do  not  attend  %  and  if  the 
above  he  attentively  considered,  however  awkward  it 
may  at  first  appear,  nothing  will  be  found  in  it  either 
improper  or  absurd. 

The  aorist,  then,  we  conceive  to  state  an  action  as  per- 
firmed  and  finished in  some  past  portion  of time ;  whilst 
the  prater-perfect  represents  tbe  past  performance  and 
eomplttson  of  that  notion  as  now  possessed.  And  hen 
wa  maytmzard  a  conjecture  why  have,  when  used  M  an 
anxiiaery  verb,  it  always  joined  with  a  past  participle  ; 
whereas  did  is  joined  to  a  word  expressing  the  simple 
mmmt  of  the  verb,  or,  at  it  it  celled,  present  infini- 
•ices.  Of  the  expression,  "  I  have  warms  a  letter," 
aa  taw  part,  vie  the  verb  have,  denotes  present  time;  the 
ether  .part,  vir,  written,  must  denote  pott  time,  to  give 
■ofcite  that  the  action  it  performed  end  finished.  Did, 
on  the  other  hand,  implying  past  time,  has  no  occasion 
for  the  past  part  of  another  verb  to  give  notice  of  this 
circumstance  $  for  "  I  did  wrttx  a  letter,"  it  equiva- 
lent to,  "atoome  past  lime  I  performed  and  finished 
tbe  ittifne  action  ofwri  "         ■    ■      - 
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The  principal   distinction  in  practice  between   the    -Vurfci. 
aorist  and  prater-perfect  (for  tbe  difference  seesnt  little         .       c 
in  their  real  import)  consists  in  the  time  by  which  the       (•» 
performance  of  the  action  admits  of  being  particularly  V"  *"]"' 
specified.     Tbe  prater-perfect  it  always  joined  with  a^j^fj" 
portion  of  time  which  includet  tbe  present  now  or  in-  between 
slant;  for  otherwise  it  con  Id  not  signify,  as  it  always  these  tee- 
does,  tbe  present  possession  of  the  finishing  of  an  action.  «•. 
But  the  aorist,  which  signifies  no  suck  possession,  is  at 
constantly  joined  with  a  portion  of  past  time  which  ex- 
cludes tbe  present  note  or  instant.    Thus  we  tay,  "  I 
have  written  a  letter  this  day,  this  week,"  &c. ;  hot, 
"  I  wrote  a  letter  yesterday,  last  week,"  &c. ;  and  to 
interchange  these  expressions  of  time  in  Greek  and  Eng- 
lish, where  (he  aorist  and  prater-perfect  have  different 
forms,  would  be  improper.    In  Latin,  indeed,  where  they 
have  bnt  one  form,  the  impropriety  does  not  appear. 

66.  Betides  tbe  tenses  already  examined,  wbicb  are  The  pl«- 
expressive  of  past  time,  in  most  languages  the  verb  bat  qanm-psr- 
nuotber  tense  called  the plusauam  perfect,  in  which,  how-fecL 
ever,  no  difficulty  occurs  to  detain  our  attention.    What 
tbe  prater-imperfect  it  to  the  present  tense,  that  tbe  p/tis- 
quom-perfect  is  to  the  prater -perfect.     The  verb  had, 
by  which  it  is  resolved  in  English,  being  evidently  tbe 
past  time  of  have,  sufficiently  explain*  its  meaning  and 
relation  to  tbe  other  tenses  :  "  I  had  written  a  letter," 
is  equivalent  to  tbe  phrase,  "  I  possessed  at  some  past 
time,  the  finished  action  of  writing  a  letter." 

It  is  justly  observed  by  Dr  Beattie,  that  the  imper- 
fect and  pi  usq  nam -perfect  are  very  useful,  and  may  be 
the  sources  of  much  elegant  expression  ;  and  that  if  one 
were  not  taught  to  distinguish,  in  respect  of  meaning 
at  well  as  of  form,  these  tenses  from  each  other,  and 
the  prtsterite  from  both,  one  could  not  pretend  to  under- 
stand, far  lest  to  translate,  any  good  clastic  author. 

67.  Having  considered  the  tenses  which  imply  i"*-]t«tiJi(eB. 
sent  and  past  time,  it  now  remains  that  we  examine,*,, 
the  import  of  those  which  are  expressive  of  lint  future. 
In  Latin  and  English  there  are  two  tenses  for  this  pur- 
pose ;  of  wbicb  tie  first  represents  an  action  in  point  of 
time  as  not  yet  existing,  hot  a*  about  to  exist  at  some  pe- 
riod to  came;  hot  it  does  not  bring  the  completion  of  the 
action  into  view.  The  other  asserts  the  futurity  of  an 
action  together  with  its  completion.  Scribam,  -  I  shall 
be  writing,"  denotes  future  time  and  complete  action; 
for  it  does  not  say  whether  I  an  to  write  for  a  long  or 
for  a  short  time,  or  whether  I  shall  finish  what  I  pro- 
mised to  begin.  This  part  of  the  verb,  therefore,  to  which 
the  Greek  ytntya  corresponds,  it  an  imperfect  future, 
and  likewise  an  aorist.  The  futurity  of  any  action,  it 
should  teem,  may  always  be  computed  from  tbe  time  of 
speaking ;  for  every  action  must  be  future  with  respect 
to  the  time  at  which  its  futurity  is  declared;  bnt  the 
time' of  its  futurity  may  be  more  precisely  specified  by 
fixing  on  some  other  future  time  to  which  to  refer  it : 
"  I  tfatll  be  writing  after  be  shall  have  departed." 
Shall  or  will  refers  to  future  time  indefinitely;  and 
write  or  writing  refers  to  an  action  which  it  indeed  to 
begin  and  00  far  to  proceed,  bnt  of  which  nothing  is 
said  coo  corning  tbe  completion. 

On  the  other  band,  scripsero,  "  I  shall  have  written," 
is  a  perfeetfutstre  denoting  complete  action ;  for  shall  de- 
juttee  future  time;  etrtttsn^uiiesedaction;  and  haoc,pre- 
sent possession.  So  that  the  tneaniagof  the-whole  assertion 
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is,  tlmt  "  at  loma  fntore  period  of  time  I  shall  possess  tense,  expressive  of  iVifrr»a//»u>rr  or  skill.  "Iain  write"      v>>bi 

(lie  finished  action  of  wri  liiij*.'*  The  completion  of  the,  ac-  is  equivalent  to — "  There   is   nothing  *'"  ~""'f  which  '  J 

tion,  together  with  the  possession  of  it,  is  al *ayt  future  incapacitates  me  for  performing  the  operation   of  tvri- 

with  respect  to  the  time  of  assertion;  otit,  with  respect  ling."      This  verb  stems   originally   to  bave  denoted 

to  some  other  time  expressed  or  understood,  the  compktian  knowledge  or  skill,  and  to  have  been  afterwards  extended 

of  the  action  ie  to  he  past:  Pramittit  te  scripturum  si  ra-  lo  signify  power  or  ability  of  ant/  kind.     There  is  little 

"you  promise  to  write  if  i  shall  have  asked  you."  doubt  of  its  being  the  same  with  the  old  English  verb  to 

ientencc  thraction  of  asking  ie  future  withrclation  con,  which  signifies  to  know. — The  difference   between 

to  the  time  of  profiting,  but  it  is  past  with  relation  to  the  import  of  these  two  verbs  may  and  can  will  be  best 

tlmt  of  writing.    This  tense  the  Latin  grammarians  call  perceived  in  a  familiar  example.    Suppose  we  say  to  one 

tbe  future  of  the  subjunctive  mode;  but  very  improperly,  of  our  transcribers,  "  Tou  may  write  a  treatise  on  gram- 

The   notice  which  it  communicates,  respects  not   I  tie*  mar,  to  which  he  returns  for  answer  "I  cannot;"  our 

power  or  liberty  of  acting,  which,  as  will  be  seen  by  and  assertion  evidently  supposes  him  at  liberty  to  write  the 

bye,  U  the  characteristic  of  that  mode;  bat  the  ac  (ton  it-  treatise}  his  answer  implies,  that  be  is  finable  or  unskilled- 

self.     It  ought  therefore  to  be  ranked  among  the  tenses  to  do  it.    We  may  conclude,  then,  that  ihe  present  tense 

of  the  indicative  mode  ;  for  scripscro  is,  in  every  sense,  of  this  mode  contains. a  declaration  of  present  liberty, 

as  really  indicative  hs  scribam  or  scr ipturus  era.  ability,   or  skill;   and   its  other  tenses  will  be  found  to 

68.  These  are  all  the  tenses,  essentially  different  from  have  reference  lo  the  same  Capacities. 

each  other,  which  have  place  in  tbe  indicative  mode  of  The  observation  is  here  to  he  repealed  which  was  en- 
auy  language  with  \vhir.li  we  are  acquainted  (k)  ;  but  larged  upon  under  the  present  of  the  indicative.  The 
as  there  are  tcu'es  in  the  mode  called  Subjunctive,  which  liberty  or  ability  signified  by  this  tense  is  always  re  pre- 
hear the  tame  names  with  these  already  examined,  and  sen  ted  as  present ;  but  the  time  of  this  presence  is  imle- 
whtch  have  yet  a  different  import,  it  will  be  necessary  to  finite.  If  no  particular  time  be  specified,  we  generally 
consider  them  before  we  dismiss  the  subject  of  teases.  refer  it  to  the  time  of  speaking  ;  but  another  point  may 
Of  modes  in  general  something  must  be  said  here-  be  given  from  which  we  are  to  compute.  "  When  be 
after }  at  present  we  shall  only  observe,  that  the  mads  shall  have  finished,  you  may  then  proceed  as  yon  pr«- 
wi'h  which  we  are  now  concerned,  is  not  very  properly  pose."  Here  the  liberty  at  proceeding  is  stated  as  pre- 
distinguished  by  the  name  assigned  to  it  by  the  Latin  sent,  not  at  the  time  of  speaking,  but  at  ihe  time  of  his 
grammarians.  They  call  it  the  subjunctive,  because  it  finishing,  which  is  future  to  the  time  of  speaking.  Bat 
i«  often  subjoined  to  another  verb,  and  forms  these-  though  ihe  liberty,  ability,  or  skill,  denoted  by  this  tense,. 
enndary  clause  of  a  sentence  :  but  the  mode  called  in.  be  represented  a  present,  the  action  itself  is  stated  as  cow- 
dicative  frequently  appears  in  the  same  circumstances.  tingent;  for  it  is  not  necessary  that  a  man  should  perform 
The  di  Siren  ce  lift  ween  these  two  modes  appears  to  us  to  an  action  because  lie  has  the  capacity  lo  perform  it. 
consist  in  this,  that  the  indicative  asserts  something  di-  From  this  idea  of  the  present  of  the  subjunctive  some 
rectly  concerning  the  action ;  the  subjunctive,  something  or  its  most  peculiar  uses  seem  capable  of  being  explained. 
concerning  Ihe  power  or  liberty  of  the  agent  to  perform  —  Anil,  in  the  first  place,  it  appears  to  bave  a  near  af- 
it:  for  that  the  latter  asserts  us  well  as  the  former,  ad-  unity  with  the  future  of  the  indicative;  insomuch  that 
raits  not  of  dispute,  in   many   instances    they  may   be  used  promiscuously. 

69.  The  present  tense  of  the  subjunctive  mede,  in  the  Without  materially  altering  the  effect  of  the  expression, 
learned  languages,  answers  to  the  English  auxiliaries  we  may  say,  "Dico  mefxeturum  esse  qua; imparl," or 
may  and  can.  Let  us  consider  these  a  little.—  May  is  "  qaaeimperabit."  The  reason  of  this,  perhaps,  may  be, 
evidently  a  verb  of  the  present  tense  denoting  liberty,  that  with  respect  to  us,  futurity  .uua\  contingency  are  in 
When  I  assert  that  I  may  write,  I  give  notice  that  "  I  most  cases  nearly  the  same,  both  being  involved  in  equal 
am  under  no  compulsion  to  abstain  from  writing  ;"  that  obscurity  -r  and  therefore  it  is  often  of  little  consequence 
there   is  no  impediment  from  without  by  which  I  am  which  mode  of  expression  we  employ. 

restrained  from  writing.  Can  is  alao-a  verb  of  tbe  present  Secondly,  The  present  of  the  subjunctive  is.  used  tode- 


(n)  On  this  point  we  subscribe  to  the  opinion  of  the  elegant  and  ingenious  Dr  Beattie.—"  It  will  perhaps 
occur  (says  he),  that  there  are  two  Greek  tenses,  of  which  I  have  given  no  account ;  namely,  the  second  aorist,  and 
the  second  future.  The  truth  is,  that  I  consider  them  as  unnecessary.  Their  place,  for  any  thing  1  know  lo  the 
contrary,  might  at  all  times  he  supplied  by  the  first  aorist  axia  tlit  first  future.  Some  grammarians  are  of  opinion^ 
that  the  first  aorist  signifies  time  past  in  general,  and  t  heseeond,  indefinite  timepast;  and  that  t  \ie first  future  denotes 
a  nearer,  and  the  second,  a  more  remote, futurity.  But  this,  I  apprehend,  is-  mere  conjecture,  unsupported  by  proof: 
and  therefore  I  incline  rather  to  the  sentiments  of  those  wbo  teach,  that  the  second  future  and  tbe  second  aorist 
have  no  meaniog  different  from  the  first  future  and  the first  aorist  -,  and  that  they  are  the  present  and  imperfect  of 
some  obsolete  theme  of  tbe  verb  ;  and  when  the  other  theme  cam*  into  use,  happened  to  be  retained  for  the  sake  of 
variety  perhaps,  or  by  accident,  with  a  preterits  ana  future  signification.  Be  this  aa  it  will,  as  these  tenses  ate 
peculiar  to  the  Greek,  and  have  nothing  corresponding  tn  them  in  other  tongues,  we  need  not  scrapie  to  overlook 
them  as  superfluous."— The  Theory  of  Language,  Part  II.  Cb«p.  ii. 

To  these  judicious  observations  we  have  nothing  to  add,  but  that  they  acquire  no  small  degree  of  confirma- 
tion from  this  circumstance,  that  there  are  many  Greek,  verbs  which  have  nn  second  future,  and  which  are  yet 
employed  to  denote  every  possible  modification  of  future  time.  Of  the  pouio.past-futarvtn  of  tbe  Greeks  we  ham 

taken 
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Terb*.     note  the  right  of  which  a  person  is  possessed.    "  I  may,      the  subjunctive  or  the  verb  do;  for  it  it  nonsense  to  talk      Vtrbi. 
'  *  ell  tbit  book."    This  application,  wbich  Dr      of  liberty,  with  respect  to  the  perfon 


'Priestley  considers  as  the  primary  signification  of  the  which,  at  the  time  of  speaking,  it  supposed  to  be  past 
tense,  is  easily  deduced,  or  rather  follows  immediately,  and  completed.  What  ihen  is  the  import  of  the  phrase  ? 
from  the  foregoing  account  of  its  import.  For  if  one  be  We  are  persuaded  that  it  is  elliptical,  and  that  the 
under  no  restraint,  either  external  or  infernal,  to  pie-  word  say  or  affirm  is  understood  :  "  I  ma j  (say  that 
vent  bin  from  performing  an  action,  he  has  sorely  a  I)  have  done  such  or  such  a  thin;  in  my  time ;"  for 
-right  to  perform  it.  liberty  or  contingency  can  relate  to  actions  only  at  they 

Thirdly,  The  present  of  the  subjunctive  is  often  used      are  conceived  to  be  present  or  future^  ,t 

to  signify  command  or  request;  as  when  one  says,  "  You  71.  Of  all  the  tenses,  the  most  complex  ii  the  plus-  The  plat- 

may  give  my  compliments  to  soeh  a  person."  This  use  quam  perfect  of  ibis  mode.  It  combines  a  past  and  aquam  par. 
of  tbe  tense  under  consideration  seems  to  have  arisen  future  time  with  a  finished  action.  It  may  be  considered  '•**■ 
-from  a  deme  to  soften  the  harshness  of  a  command,  by  as  ihepast  time  buth  of  tbe  perfect future  and  of  iheprai- 
a  voiding  the  appearance  of  claiming  superiority.  Wben  ter-perfect  of  the  subjunctive :  for  it  represent*  an  action, 
■a  man  otters  tbe  above  sentence,  he  certainly  utters  future  and  contingent  -at  some  past  time,  a*  finished  be- 
no  command,  hot  only  asserts  that  the  person  to  whom  fore  another  period  specified ;  which  period  therefore, 
be  speaks  fins  liberty  or  pwer  to  do  him  a  favour.  This  though  ;>a^  at  the  time  of  speaking,  was  itself  future 
assertion,  however,  mar  contain  no  new  information  ;  with  respect  to  the  time  when  the  toturity  or  contingen- 
and  therefore  the  person  addressed,  reflecting  upon  the  cy  of  the  action  existed.  "  Promisisti  te  tcripturum 
intention  of  the  speaker  in  making  it,  infers  that  it  in-  fuisse  si  rogassem  fn  "  You  promised  that  you  would 
dicatcs  a  wish  or  desire  that  "  bis  compliments  should  write,  if  I  should  have  asked  you."  Here  tbe  futurity 
. .  be  made  to  such  a  person."  of  tbe  action  of  asking,  wbich  is  represented  as  complete 

Tie  asm-  JO,  Of  the  subjunctive  as  well  as  of  the  indicative,  the  and  finished,  is  stated  as  coexisting  with  the  past  pro- 
t«-Uiper-  prteter-imperfect  is  evidently  the  past  time  of  the  present,  mise  ;  but  the  action  itself  mu»l  be  posterior  to  that  pro- 
*****  At  the  latter  asserts  liberty,  or  ability,  to  perform  some      mise  :    it  it  however  supposed  to  be  past  with  respect  10 

action,  as  existing  at  present,  the  former  asserts  the  same      the  action  of  writing,  which  it  *\ta  posterior  to  tbe  promise.        ,- 
liberty  or  ability  to  have  existed  in  time  past ;  but  tbe  73.  Before  we  dismiss  the  subject  of  lenses,  it  may  Ofnassber 

precise  portion  of  time  ps«t,  in  which  these  capacities  not  be  improper  just  10  mention  number  and  person;  for""*  periua. 
existed,  must  be  specified  by  other  wordt,  or  it  will,  these  bave  place  in  every  tense  of  tbe  verb  in  tbe  leern- 
remain  nnknown.  Thus  in  the  following  sentence,  ed  languages,  and  in  many  tenses  even  of  the  English 
"  Dixi  me  facturnm  ease  qute  imperaretln  the  time  of  verb.  They  cannot,  however,  be  deemed  essential  to  the 
imperaret  is  referred  to  that  of  dixi:  the  person  having  verb  ;  for  affirmation  is  the  same,  whether  it  be  made 
tbe  right  to  command,  is  supposed  to  have  had  it  at  by  you,  by  me,  or  by  a  third  person,  or  whether  it  be 
the  time  when  the  other  said  that  he  would  obey.  This  made  by  one  man  or  by  a  thousand.  Tbe  most  that 
tense,  at  well  at  the  present,  state*  the  action  as  going  can  be  said  is,  that  verbs  in  the  more  elegant  languages 
«n  and  incomplete ;  and  also  at  future  with  respect  to  are  provided  with  a  variety  of  terminations  which  re- 
the  liberty  or  ability  to  perform  it.  It  is  rendered  into  tpect  the  number  and  person  of  every  substantive,  that 
English  by  the  verbs  could  or  might  ;  of  which  ihe  first  we  may  know  with  more  precision,  in  a  complex  sen- 
is  the  past  time  of  can,  the  second  of  may.  tence,  each  particular  substance  with  its  attendant  verbal 

From  the  near  affinity  which  the  present  of  the  tub-  attributes.  The  same  may  be  said  of  sex  with  respect 
j'unctive  hat  to  the  future  of  the  indicative,  the  tense  to  adjectives.  They  have  terminations  which  vary  as 
now  under  consideration  appears,  in  many  instances,  at      they  respect  beings  male  or  female,  though  it  is  past 

the  past  time  of  the  latter  at  well  at  tit*  former.    Thus  dispute  that  substances  alone  an  susceptible  of  sex.   We 

Dixi  mefiiettirum  msec  imperaret,  may  be  rendered  "  I  therefore  pats  over  these  matters,  and  all  of  like  kind, 

■aid  that  I  would  do  whatever  he  might,  or  whatever  as  bring  rather  among  the  elegancies  of  particular  lirn- 

.        he  should,  command."  guages,  and  therefore  to  be  learned  from  Ihe  particular 

Tmtmim-         ?'■  Of  tbe  prater  perfect,  it  U  sufficient  to  observe,  grammar  of  each  tongue,  than  among  the  essentials  of 

aft-perfect,  that  at  the  present  slates  tbe  agent  as  at  liberty  to  he  language  ;   which  essentials  alone  are  tbe  subject  of  in- 

perforating  an  unfinished  action;  to  this  tense  states  him  quiry  in  a  treatise  on  universal  grammar.  -j 

as  at  liberty  to  perform  tbe  action  considered  as  finish-  74-  Besides  tenses,  number,  anil  ji«rra*<fin  every  tongue  (M  ««!*■*. 

ed.      "  1  may  be  writing  a  letter  when  you  come,  i.  e.  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  verbs  are  subject  to  ano- 

I  am  at  liberty  to  be  writing  a  letter  when  you  come."  ther  variation,  which  grammarians  have  agreed  to  call 

I  may  have  written  a  letter  when  yon  come,"  i.  e.   I  Modes.     Of  modes,  at  of  tenses,  it  has  been  warmly 

am  at  liberty  tabs  in  possession,  of  the  finished  action  oi  disputed  whether  or  not  tbey  be  ettential  to  language, 

writing  a  letter  when  you  come."  The  truth  teems  to  be,  that  the  only  part  of  tbe  verb 

It  it  a  common  mode  of  expression  to  My,  "  I  may  absolutely  necessary  for   the.  purpose  of  com  muni  eating 

bave  done  each  or  such  a  thing  in  my  time,"  wben  thought  it  the  indicative  mode ;  for  all  the  others,  at 

be  who  speaks  can  have  little  doubt  whether  he  hat  has  been  well  observed  by  Dr  Gregory,  are  resolvable, 

done  the  thing  or  not.     In  that  case,  the  words  may  by  means  of  additional  verba  and  a  word  denoting  the 

Aave done,  cannot  be  considered  a*  the  prttlcr-perfcct  of  action  of  tbe  primary  verb,  into  circuitous  expressions 

£  1  which 

taken  no  notice,  because  it  is  found  only  in  the  passive  voice  j  to  which,  if  it  were  necessary,  it  is  obvious  that  it 
would  ho  necettary  in  all  yoioet,  at  a  man  nay  be  about  to  act  as  well  at  to  suffer  immediately. 
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which  fully  convey  tbeir  meeaia£  (s). 

lallrrepeiited  would  make  language  very 
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Bnt  such  et>      truth  is,  thai  the  assertion  implied  iu  this  mode,  tliongh     Veres. 


OOt  concerning  the  MM  thing,   is  equally  positive  w 
tbselute  with  that  conveyed  by  the  indicative.     An 
iple  quoted  by  biowelf  should  bave  set  him  right 


hotly   ioanimaled  ;  for  which  reason,  the      and  absolute  with  that  conveyed  by  the  indicative.     An 

■■■■*  ahotlld  f 
matter : 


79 
l)  liferent 

b>.nt  the 

Hum  her  o 


■Serf  iacitui  pasci  si  posset  cotviii,  BABEMT 

Piui  dapis,  S(C. 
Who  does  not  feel  that  the  assertion  contained  in  ha- 
beret,  is  as  ubtohtie  and  positive  a*  any  assertion  what- 


impert  of  each  of  the  commonly  received  modes  kasah- 
ject  worthy  of  the  philologist's  investigation.  A  boot 
ibe  number  of  nodes,  whether  necessary  or  ealy  expedi- 
ent, as  well  a*  ahont  the  impart  ef  each,  the  writer!  ah 
grammar  have  differed  in  opinion.  Mr  Harris,  one  of 
'  the  most  celebrated  of  those  writers,  has  enumerated 
Jour  model  of  the  verb,  beside*  the  infinitive;  viz.  The 
indicative  or  DECLARATIVE,  to  assert  what  me  think  ye.  Perhaps  we  may  be  asked   to  define   what  we 

certain;   the  POTENTIAL  or  subjunctive,  for  the  pur-  mean  by  a  mode.     We  know   not  that  we  can  define 

poses  of  whatever  we  think  contingent;  the  UTTERROGA-  it    to    universal    satisfaction.      Thai    much,    however, 

n\Z,  when  we  we  doubtful,  to  procure  us  information ;  Hems  to  be  obvious,  that  those  variations  which  are. 

and  the  requisitive,  to  assist  w  in  tie  gratification  called  modet  do  not  imply  different  modifications 

tf  our  volitions.     The  rrqumtiva  too,  according  to  him,  of  the  action  of  the  verb,     Amo,  Amstt,  Ann,  do 

appears  tader  two  distinct  species;  either  at  it  isiMrE-  not  signify  modes  of  loving  i  for  modes  of  loving  are, 

kative  to  inferiors,  or  fricative  to  superior*.  loving  much,  loving  little,  loving  long,  6tc— Shall 

For  establishing  sneh  a  variety  of  modes  as  this,  no  we  then  get  over  the  difficulty  by  saying,   with  Mr 

tort  of  foundation   whatever  appears.     The  same  rea-  Harris,  that    "  modes  exhibit  soma   way  or  other  the 

sotting  which  induced  the  aathor  to  give  us  an  interro-  tost/  and  its  affections?"   This  is  certainly  true :    but  it 

gntive  and  reqnsnitive  mode,  might  have  made  bim  give  is  nothing  to  the  purposo  ;   for  it  does   net  distinguish 

u*  a  hortative,  a  diisaairve,  a  voktive,  and  innumerable  the  meaning  of  nude  from  the  object  of  language  in  ge- 

othcr  modes,  with  which  no  language  is  acquainted,  neral,  all  languages  being  intended  to  exhibit  the  tout 

But  besides  perplexing  bis  reader  with  useless  distinc-  and  its  affections.  %a 

tiont,    we  cannot   help  thinking  that  Mr  Harris  has  Grammatical  modes  of  verba  have  been  defined  by  Mode  de- 

tatleii  into  some  niiotak.es  with  regard  to  the  import  of  Dr  Gregory  to  bo  "  concise  modes  of  expressing  tome  no«>i. 

those  modes  which  are  universally  acknowledged.    Ao»  of  those  combinations   of  thoughts   which  occur  moat 

cording  to  hiw,«M*r(ibn  is  the  characteristic  of  the  indi-  frequently,  and  are  most  important  and  striking.1'  This 

fefftn*,  and  that  which  distinguishes  it  from  the  asfifSMte-  is  a  just  observation  j  but  perhaps  he  would  bave  given 

MM  or  potential:   but  this  is  certainly  not  tree,  for  with-  a  more  complete  dt  Coition  bad  he  said,  that  grammatical 

««t  an  astertion,   the  verb  cannot  be  used  in  any  modi,  modes  of  verbs  are  conciee  tnoda  of  expressing  tome  of 

Of  this  the  learned  aathor,  indeed,  seems  to  have  bean  those  combinations  of  thoughts  vihichoccur  mast frequent- 

Bware,wu£n  lie  observed  of  fkt  subjunctive  mode,  that  it  ly,  and  of  which  ASSERTION  is  an  essential  part  (t). 

is  employed  "  when  we  do  nat  strictly  assert,"  and  that  This  indeed  seems  to  be  thereat  account  of  the  matter, 

"it  implies  but  a  dubious  and  conjectural* soertion."  The  especially  if  one  notion  of  the  nature  «f  verb  be  well 


(s)  The  imperative,  for  instance,  may  be  resolved  into  a  verb  of  commanding  in  the  first  person  of  the  present 
of  the  indicative,  and  a  word  denoting  the  action  of  the  primary  verb,  commonly  called  the  infinitive  mode  of 
that  verb.  Thus,  I  mine  el  veriut  tecum  meditam  eanori,  and  "  Jubio  te  nunc  ire  et  tecum  mediteri,"  &c.  arc 
sentences  of  the  very  same  import.  The  subjunctive  may  be  ream  ted  in  the  same  manner  by  means  of  a  verb  de- 
noting power  or  capacity ;  for  credam,  and  possum  credere,  may  be  often  oaed  indifferently.  The  indicative  mode,  • 
however,  i*  not  thai  convertible  with  another  verb  of  affirming  in  ibo  first  person  of  the  present  of  the  indicative, 
and  a  word  denoting  the  action  ef  the  primary  verb  :  for  Titiui  scribit,  "  Titius  writes,"  is  not  of  the  saaac 
import  with  dico  Titinm  scribere,  quod  Tithn  scribat,  "  I  say  that  Titins  writes."  The  first  of  these  sentences, 
as  has  been  already  shown,  contains  but  one  assertion  j  the  second  obviously  contains  two.  Titiui  writes,  is  equi- 
valent to  Titiui  n  writing  ;  I  say  that  Titiui  writes,  is  equivalent  to  /AM  laying  that  Titins  IS  writing.  The 
reason  why  the  imperative  and  subjunctive  are  resolvable  into  expressions  into  which  Ae  indicative  cannot  be  re- 
solved, will  be  seen  when  the  import  of  each  of  those  modes  is  ascertained. 

(t)  Every  verb,  except  the  simple  verb  am,  art,  it,  rkc.  expresses  withont  modes  a  combination  of  thoughts, 
viz.  affirmation  and  an  attribute.  The  affirmation,  however,  alone  ie  essential  to  the  verb,  for  the  attribute  may- 
be expressed  by  Other  words.  It  is  indeed  extremely  probable,  that.  In  the  earliest  ages  of  the  World,  the  affir- 
mation and  attribute  were  always,  expressed  by  different  words;  and  that  afterwards,  for  the  sake  of  conciseness, 
one  ward,  compounded  perhaps  of  these  two,  waa  made  to  express  both  the  affirmation  and  the  attribute  :  hence 
arose  the  various  classes  of  verbs,  active,  passive,  tmAnevter.  Of  a  process  of  this  kind  there  are  evident  sign*  in 
the  Greek  and  some  other  ton  goes.  Bat  the  improvers  of  language  stopped  not  bore.  The  saaae  love  of  con- 
ciseness induced  them  tu  modify  the  compound  verb  itself,  that  it  might  exareaa  various  combinations  of  thought 
atill  roort'cornplex;  but  in  all  these  combination*,  assertion  was  of  neoesaky  iudueed  )  for  if  the  word  had  ceased 
to  assert,  it  would  have  canned  to  be  a  verb  of  any  kind. 

Soon  after  this  short  note  was  written,  and  the  whole  article  finished  for  the  press,  we  accidentally  met  with 
PiekbournU  Dissertation  on  the  English  Verb.     Of  that  work  it  belongs  not  to  us  to  give  n  character.    Such  of 

it  readers  aa  shall  petti  le  it,  will  sen  that  on  many  point*  we  differ  widely  so  opinion  from  the  anther  }  bat  we 
l  which  n 


have  no 


of  any  « 


h  may  ba  nwanv    It  get** 


however,  to  fins), 
that 


is  pkaanrc,  however,  to 
igmzedbyLfOO^l 


Chap.  IV: 


G  R  A  M  M  A  R. 


.   Aodii 


\iat  (or  the*  furfc  at  affirming something.  Tbcspeaker 
imt  affirm  something  directly  of  the  action  itself;  tome* 
Urag  of  IsttasrecVaeetivrar  capacity  to  perform  it  ;  or 
seosethang  of  Ma  own  drstr*  that  it  aheaid  be  perforated, 
&tu— but  stall  be  must  effirnt, 
i  If  this  W  so,  then  ar«  ell  the  modes  equally  indica- 
*-  ssW.  Some  may  be  indicative  of  perceptions,  and  others 
•f  awaaant*  ;  but  atill  they  nil  ronuin  indication*.  On 
that  idea  the  three  foregoing  mode*  of  ants  nil!  be  thus 
distinguished.  When  a  MB  indicates  Lis  present  feel- 
img  of  the  passion  of  love,  he  use*  the  first  j  when  he 
indie* tee  his  .present  capacity  of  feeling  it,  be  uses  the 
attamii  and  when  he  indicates  kit  present  dear*  that 
the  person  to  whom  h«  it  speaking  would  eai.etU.rn  that 
-nentiou,  he  uaea  the  third. 

yd.  As  lo  what  Mr  Harris  calls  (be  interrogative 
mode,  he  hi— elf  observes  that  it  has  a  near  affinity  to 
toe  imdHiUnx.  It  has  in  fact  not  only  a  near  affinity 
t»  it,  hat,  ••  far  ai  toaajuagc  is  conceived,  tJwre  ii  dot 
beta-sen  Hi*  one  and  (be  other  the  slightest  difference. 
For,  in  writie*  language,  take  away  the  mark  uf  in- 
6»  rswwfssst,  and,  MJOjafcM  language,  the peculiar  ton*  of 
ewaar,  and  the  interrogative  and  indicative  madea  appear 
nremsmy  the  eawar.  That  auch  should-h*  the  caae  ii  ex* 
tamely  natontl. 

To  Uawtrete  this  *■*  us  for  000c  aeeak  in  the  siagu- 
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lar  number,  and  conceive  one  of  oar  readers  to  be  pre-  Verba, 
sent.  I  assert  a  thing,  taking  tlie  truth  of  It  for  grant-  '■  1  J  ■' 
«/,'  hut  if  you  know  me  to  be  wrong,  I  presume  that 
you  will  act  me  rogAr ;  in  thia  case,  assertion  produce* 
the  tame  effect  as  interrogation.  Instances  perpetually 
occur  in  common  conversation.  An  acquaintance  says 
to  me  *'  Yon  took  a  ride  this  morning.*'  I  answer 
yes  or  no  according  to  tlie  cote  ;  and  the  tame  effect  i* 
produced  a*  if  he  had  said—-"  Did  you  take  a  ride  this 
morning?"  In  this  way,  at  first,  would  timple  asser- 
tion* be  employed  to  procure  information  wanted.  Ie- 
cisti — you  did  auch  a  iking ;  frciati  or— you  did  it  not  ; 
—either  would  produce  the  proper  reply,  and  the  infor- 
mation wanted  would  be  gained  (o).  This  being  ob- 
served el  language  improved,  men  would  accompany 
such  a  sentence  with  a  peculiar  tone  of  voice,  or  other 
marks,  to  signify  more  unequivocally  that  they  wanted 
information,  or  that  such  information  mi  the  only  abject 
of  their  speech.  Farther  progress  in  refinement  would 
lead  them  to  alter  the  position,  of  the  words  uf  a  sentence 
when  they  meant  to  ask  a  question,  as  we  do  in  Eng- 
lish, raying  (when  we  assert),  "  Ymu  have  read  Euripi- 
des j"  (when  we  interrogate),  "   "  "  "~ 

In  Greek  and  Latin  question 
eaongh  by  the  particles  u  and  at 
know  te  ha  exactly  equivalent  t 
if,  at  least  to  the  sense  in  which   that  nai  t  icle 
tnonly  taken.   Aafedstii*  "  Tfyoudidit;"  and  theten- 


"  Have  yon  read  Euri- 

are  asked  commonly 

These  particles  we 

1  the  English  particle 


that  hit  notions  teepnctlng  die  origin  *f  Bach  who  as  express  at  once  assertion  and  an  attribute,  are  the  same 
with  those  which  bad  occurred  to  ourselves. 

**  The  input*  is  appears  (soya  Mr  Pickbouru)  to  have  been  coeval  with  language  itself.  But  we  have  not  the 
tamo  evidence  tc  convince  ws,  that  that  must  necessarily  have  been  the  case  of  any  other  finite  verb  ;  for  the  co- 
pula is,  containing  only  an  affirmation,  w  much  more  simple  than  a  verb  which  unites  in  one  word  both  an  attri- 
owst  and  an  affirmation.  Sinoe  therefore  people,  in  their  first  attempts  ta  express  their  ideas  by  words,  would 
ocarcery  think,  of  any  flung  more  than  what  was  absolutely  necessary,  it  is  probable  they  would  be  some  time  be> 
fore  they  invented  wy  nisier  word  containing  in  itself  an  assertion  or  affirmation ;  tor  they  would  not  very  early 
think  01  contriving  words  so  complex  in  their  nature  as  to  include  is  them  both  the  name  of  an  action  and  an  asser- 
aire. 

"  I  conjecture,  that  the  first  mode  of  expressing  actions  or  passion*  would  be  by  participles  or  verbal  nouns, 
i.  e.  words  signifying  the  names  of  the  action*  or  passions  they  wanted  to  describe ;  and,  these  words  connected 
with  their  subject  by  the  copula  1 i,  might  in  those  rode  beginnings  of  language  tolerably  well  supply  the  place  of 
verbs :  e.  g.  from  observing  the  operations  of  nature,  such  words  as  ran  or  raining,  thunder  or  thundering,  would 
soon  he  invented  5  and  by  adding  the  eoanm  it,  they  would  say,  thundering  or  thunder  is  or  is  not,  raining  or  rain 
is;  wtrieh,  by  the  rapidity  of  proaanciation,  might  la  time  form  the  verbs  rains,  thunders.  Ate.  The  observa- 
tion of  their  own  actions,  or  the  actions  of  the  animals  around  them,  would  toon  increase  their  Stock  of  ideas,  and 
put  them  npoti  contriving  suitable  expressions  for  them.  Hence  might  arise  such  words  as  these ;  sleep  or  sleeping, 
stand  or  standing,  run  or  running.  Sift  or  biting,  hurt  or  hurting ;  and  by  joining  these  to  substantives  by  means  - 
of  the  SKrpnta  s>,  they  might  form  such  sentences  as  these — Lion  ii  steeping,  or  perhaps  lion  sleep  is,  stand  it,  &c  ■ 
which  would  seen  be  contracted  into  lion  sleeps,  stand*,  runs,  bites,  hurts,  etc  Thus,  our  little  insulated  family 
■right  become  possessed  of  verb*  including  an  attribute  and  an  affirmation  in  one  word." 

.  Tina  account  of  the  origin  of  active,  passive,  and  neuter  verbs,  is  certainly  ingenious ;  and,  in  our  opinion,  it  is 
not  more  ingenious  than  juat  when  applied  to  die  Greek  and  other  ancient  languages,  though  it  is  not  applicable 
to  the  English  :  but  it  seems  to  he  quite  irreeoncilesble  with  the  definition  of  verb,  which  the  author  has  adopted 
from  Bishop  Lamm*  ;  and  indeed  with  every  other  definition  except  that  which  makes  the  essence  at  verb  to  con- 
sist in  simple  affirmation. 

(a)  Of  a  qa  est  Jew  pat  in  the  form  of  an  assertion  we  have  a  remarkable  instance  in  the  Gospel  of  St  Matthew.  . 
When  Christ  stood  before  Pilate,  the  governor  asked  him,  aayiug,  £»  «  i  fmrtitmt  cm  laasVuao.  That  this  sentenoo 
■■I  aiMlllliatil  nith  a  view  to  obtain  s**ne  answer,  it  evident  from  the  context;  yet  it  is  as  plainly  an  iffirmatibn, 
though  uttered  probably  in  a  scoffing  tone,  as  the  serious  confession  uf  Nathaniel,  £■  u<  famJaut  sanlsnanji  Had 
net  the  qanetion  been  put  in  this  term,  whioh  aaSj*«Js>Ct*sat  te  fan  the  king  uf  the  Jews,  the  reply  ouuld  not  have 
been  aw  Asycai  'for  without  an  onterition  tb«  apnrmr  ixoaU  k*vt  txid  uotUiag.  See  Dr  CampbelP*  Translation 
o/ws>  sflssjisjt,  where  the  term  used  in  the  anginal. is  nth  great  atnaTaety  retained,  in  taw  *ffffl&>d  by 
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Vert*      tence  may  either  be  an  abbreviation  for  die  an  fecisti,     is  not  formally  expressed  by  the  speaker,  but  inferred    Verba, 
'~  "  t*ll  me  if  yuu  did  it ;"  or  an  may  perhaps  be,  »«  tf    by  the  hearer.     They  are  therefore  instances  of  that '       *    ■■ 

„„.i„  -i'  „„«,„  „i..,i..„  .. — u  tendency  which  mankind  universally  discover  to  abbre- 
viate tbeir  language,  especially  in  cases  where  the  pas- 
sions or  feelings  are  interested.  It 

78.  The  interrogative  and  optative  mode*  being  set0"1*  **™ 
aside  as  superfliroas,  it  would  appear  from  oorinYeitiga-™0*'1**: 
tion,  that  tbe  real  distinct  mode*  of  the  verb,  which  «re  jndicatiT* 
found  in  (he  most  copious  and  varied  language,  are  on-nbjanetl*, 
ly  three ;  the  indicative,  the  subjunctive,  and  the  tavpe-aBdiawsn 
rative;  and  that  these  are  all  that  can  be  considered  «atirc* 
necessary;  ibe  first  to  indicate  the  spe aker's  feeling  or 
acting,  the  second  to  indicate  his  capacity  of  feeling  or 


inly  is,  the  imperative  mode  ot  some  obsolete  verb 
equivalent  to  give ;  and  in  that  case,  an  fecisti  will  be  a 
complete  interrogative  sentence,  signifying,  "  you  did 
it,  give  that." — But  of  the  interrogative  mode  of  Mr 
Harris  we  have  said  enough  ;  perhaps  our  readers  will 
think,  too  much,  since  it  is  a  oseless  distinction  not  found 
in  any  language.  It  will,  however,  be  proper  to  say  some- 
thing of  his  precafive  made,  as  far  as  it  is  the  same  with 
o  the  optative  mode  of  the  Greek  grammarians.     And, 

Of  the  op.'       77-   Nothing,  we  think,  can  be  clearer,  than   that 
tuire         the  Greek  optative  constitutes  no  diitinct  mode  of  the 

■attic  verb,  whatever  meaning  be  annexed  to  tbe  word  mode,     acting,  and  the  third  to  indicate  his  desire  that  the  per- 

The  different  tenses  of  the  oplat ive  are  evidently  nothing      son  to  whom  he  speaks  should  feel  or  act. 
but  the  past  tenses  of  the  corresponding  tenses  at  tbe  *ub-  Here  again  we  have  the  misfortune  to  find  ourselves 

janetivc.  Prtes.  sub.  tW]«,  I  may  strike.  Pres.  opt.  differ  in  opinion  with  Dr  Gregory ;  who  seems  to 
Tvrltiftt,  I  might  strike,  &c.  This  is  proved  to  be  in-  think,  that  a  greater  number  of  modes,  if  not  abea- 
ilubitably  the  case  by  the  uniform  practice  of  tile  lutely  necessary,  would,  however,  be  highly  usefol. 
Greek  writers.  Examples  might  be  found  without  His  words  are  1  "  All  languages,  I  believe,  are  de fix- 
timber  were  one  to  rcail  in  search  of  them.     The  fol-      tive  in  respect  of  that  variety  and  accuracy  of  combi- 


]  owing  sentence  will  illustrate  our  meaning:  Eggsmti 
'Ah'titi  us  ftwliri  t«(  A('/H4it,  "  the  Athenians  come 
that  they  may  assist  the  Argives."  Here  the  leading 
verb  itx*^"  being  of  the  present  tense,  the  dependent 
verb  finilmn  is  the  present  subjunctive,.  But  change  tbe 
former  to  the  past  time, 
'hanged.    'Hj*mJ«  AAikmm 


id  of  distinction,  which  we  know  with  infalli- 
ble certainty  take  place  in  thought.  Nor  do  I  knew 
of  any  particular  in  which  language  is  more  deficient 
than  in  tbe  expressing  of  those  energies  or  modifications 
of  thought ;  some  of  which  always  are,  and  all  of  which 
id  the  latter  must  also  be  might  be,  expressed  by  tbe  grammatical  moods  of  verba. 
j3«gfo~i>  t«s  'Afytiwf,  "  the      Of  this  there  cannot  be  a  clearer  proof  than  the  well- 


Athenians  came  that  they  might  assist  tbe  Argives."  known  fact,  that  we  ere  obliged  to  express  by  the 
Here  it  is  plain  tbat  fimHia,  the  present  ef  the  optative,  same  mood  very  different  modifications  or  energies  of 
is  the  past  time  of  (Untun,  the  present  of  the  subjunc  thought.  As,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  the  gram- 
tive  1  and  the  same  in  other  instances.  matical  mood  called  the  imperative,  by  which  we  ex- 
it is  almost  unnecessary  to  add,  that  when  this  mode  press  occasionally  prayer  to  God,  command  to  a  slave, 
mployed  to  denote  a  wish,  the  wish  is  not  expressed  •  request  to  a  superior,  advice  to  ao  equal  or  to  any  one. 


iv  the  verb,   hut  is  understood.     Such  abbreviated 
pressions  to  denote  a  with  are  common  in  all  languages. 
Thus,  .in  Greek, 

'tfUf  fio  $—1  i*it>,  i\vf**iK  itfur'  m&ttk 
'E«ji(«i  II{M|Imm  x«Xii,  Sec. 

*ignifie9,  "*  The  gods  might  give  yon  (or,  as  we  say  in 
English,   changing  the  position  of  the  verb,  might  the 
gods  give  you)  to  destroy,"  &c.     Sn  in  Latin,  Vt  te 
omncs  dU  deaqac  perdant,  "That  all  the  sods  and  god- 
desses may  curse  you  !"  Again,   in  English,  "  O  that 
my  head   were   waters!"  &t.      In  all  these,  and  such 
tike  sentences,  the  words  equivalent  to  I  wish,  J  pray, 
are  understood.     In  Greek  a  wish  is  sometime*  intro- 
duced hy  the  particle  ii  or  hli,  if;  as  in  Homer. 
'Eif1  1$>M:  r'iytni  r'ifuni,  my/*f  r'as-tXirtto. 
"  If  it  had   been  your  fate  not  to  he  horn, 
unmarried  !»'  The  supplement  is,  "  It  would 
happy   for   your  country," 


order  as  from  an  officer  to  his  subaltern,  supplication 
to  one  whom  we  cannot  resist."— If  these  be,  aa  the 
author  calls  them,  specific  differences  of  thought,  be 
will  not  surely  object  to  tbeir  being  all  ranked  under 
one  genus,  which  may  ba  called  desire  (z).  That  tbe 
internal  feelings,  which  prompt  us  to  pray  to  God,  to 
command  a  slave,  to  request  a  superior,  te-  advise  as 
equal,  to  give  an  order  to  an  inferior,  and  to  suppli- 
cate one  whom  we  cannot  resist,  are  all  different  in  de- 
gree, cannot  be  denied.  Each  of  them,  however,  ia 
desire  i  and  the  predication,  by  which  the  desire  is  made 
known  to  the  person  whom  we  address,  is  tbe  same  in 
all,  when  we  utter  a  prayer  aa  when  we  niter  a  com- 
mand, when  we  request  as  when  we  supplicate.  Bat 
predication  ohms  is  that  which  ennstitntes  the  verb;  for 
to  die  desire  by  itself,  however  modified,  can  be  expressed  only 
by  an  abstract  noun;  and  the  mere  energy  nfde»Jrr,  when 
not  applied  to  a  particular  energiser,  can  be  expressed 


\  -poor  person  not  uncommonly  intreats  only  by  a  participle,  or  by  what  is  commonly,  though 
a  favour  by  saying,  "  Sir,  if  you  would  be  so  good  !"  improperly,  called  the  infinitive  mode.  Now  it  ia  car- 
Here  he  stops  ;  but  the  completion  of  hi*  sentence  is,  tainly  conceivable,  that  a  few  shades  of  meaning,  or  a 
M  It  would  make  me  happy."    In  all  these  cases  a  wish  few  (?)  degrees  of  one  general  energy,  might  be  marked 

; b7 

(z)  "  Desire;— wish  ;  with  eagerness  to  obtain  or  enjoy."     Johnson. 

"  The  uneasiness  a  roan  finds  in  himself  npon  the  absence  of  any  thing,  whose  present  enjoyment  carries  the 
idea  of  delight  with  it,  is  that  we  call  desire.  Good  and  evil,  present  and  absent,  work  upon  tbe  mind ;  but 
that  which  immediately  determines  the  will,  from  time  to  time,  to  every  voluntary  actum,  is  the  uneasiness  of  de- 
sire, fixed  upon  some  absent  good."     Locke, 

This,  whether  it  be  sound  philosophy  or  not,  it  surely  sufficient  authority  for  using  the  word  desire  to  denote 
tbe  genu*  ;  of  which  prayer,  command,  advice,  supplication,  Sec.  may  be  considered  aa  ao  many  distinct  species. 

(Y)  Dr  Gregory  seems  to  think,  that  not  barely  a/ric,  but  avail  number,  of  these  energies  might  be  so  marked. 
5  "  Afiming 
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Ycrna.      by  corresponding  variation*  of  inch  verbs  as  combine  fare  all  the  model  of  the  verb  which  to  us  appear  to  '«J      Verbs. 

'       »    m^«Mrgn  with  predication  i  and  there  could  be  do  (treat  in  any  degree  necessary  or  expedient }  and  they  are  in  '  ■" V" '  ' 

impropriety  in  calling  those  variations  model,  or  rather  fact  all  the  modes  that  are  really  fonnd  in  any  language 

modes  of  modes ;  but  that  anch  a  multiplication  of  mode*  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  S4 

would  be  an  improvement  in  language,  ia  by  no  means         Fur  the  infinitive,  ai  has  been  already  observed, The  iolai- 

evideot.     The  verb,  with  the  modes  and  tenses  which  seems  on  every  account  to  he  improperly  styled  a  monV.tiveoo 

it  has  in  all  languages,  is  already  a  very  complex  part  To  tbat  name  it  has  no  title  which  we  can  perceive,  "™e  ot 

of  speech-;  which  few  are  able,  and  still  fewer  inclined,  except  that  its  termination  sometimes  (for  even  this  i%  hoj  nn  ,b 

to  analyze  :  and  it  wonld  surely  be  of  no  advantage  to  not  true  universally)  differs  in  the  learned  languages  (tract  nana. 

make   it    more  complex,  by  the    introduction  of  new  from  the  terminations  of  the  other  parts  of  the  verb. 

modes,  especially  when   those  degrees,  of  energy  which  Nay,  if  affirmation  be,  as  it  has  been  proved  to  be,  the 

could   be  marked  by.lbem  are  with  equal   and  perhaps  very  essence  of  verb,   it  will  follow,  that  the  infinitive 

greater  precision  marked,  in  the  living  speech,  by  the  is  no  part  of  tbe  verb  at  all  ;  for  it  expresses  no  qffir. 

different  tones  of  voice  adapted  to   them  by  nature  ;  motion.     It  forms  no  complete  sentence  by  itself,  nor 

and,  in  written  language,  by  the  reader's  general  know-  even  when  joined  to  a  noun,  unless  it  be  aided  by  some 

ledge  of  tbe  subject    and  of  the  persons  who  may  -be  real  part  of  a  verb  either  expressed  or  understood.   Scri- 

occasionally  introduced.       If  there   tie  any  particular  bo,  scribebam,  scripsi,  scripseram,  acribam,  scripseroi 

delicacy  of  sentiment,  or  energy,    which  cannot  thus  "  I  am  writing,  I  was   writing,  I  have  written,  I  had 

be  made  known,  it   ii  better  to  express  it  by  a  name  written,  I  shall  write,   I  shalf   '  ...... 


appropriated  to  itself,  together  with  the  simple  and  ori-  of  them  contain  an  affirmation,  and  constitute  a  com- 

ginal  verb  of  affirmation,  tban   to  clog  the  compound  plete  sentence  :   bnt  scriberc  "  to  write,*'  Scripsisse  "  to 

verb  with  such  a  multiplicity  of  variations  as  wbuld  have  written,"  affirm  nothing,  and  are  not  more  appli- 

render  tbe  acquisition  of  every  language  as  difficult  as  cable  to  any  one  person  than  to  another.   In  a  word,  the 

is  said  to  be  tbat  of  the  Chinese  written  characters,  infinitive  is  nothing  more  than  an  abstract  noun  (z),de- 

The  indicative,  subjunctive,  and  imperative,  are  there-  noting  the  simple  ex  erg  y  of  the  verb,  in  conjunction 

with 


"  Affirming  (says  he),  denying,  testifying,  foretelling,  asking,  answering,  wishing,  hoping,  expecting,  believing, 
knowing,  doubting,  supposing,  stipulating,  being  able,  commanding,  praying,  requesting,  supplicating,  loving, 
cutting,  fearing,  despairing,  being  accustomed,  wondering,  admiring,  wavering,  swearing,  advising,  refusings 

exhorting,  dissuading,  encouraging,  promising,  threatening,  8tc.  all  admit  Vety  readily  of  being  combined  with, 
the  general  import  of  a  verb."  He  adds,  that  "  if  every  one  of  them  bad  been  expressed  in  all  languages 
by  variations  a*  striking  as  tbose  of  rvsrl*,  iWisyti,  and  rvs-li,  they  must  have  been  acknowledged  as  distinct  moods 
of  the  verb." 

If  all  these  word*  denote  different  energies  of  thought,  which,  however,  may  be  donbted,  and  if  all  those 
different  energies,  with  many  others  for  which,  a*  the  anthor  justly  observes,  it  is  not  easy  to  find  names,, 
could,  like  capacity  and  desire,  be  combined  with  the  general  action  or  energy  of  one  verb;  mid  if  those  combinations 
could  be  marked  by  corresponding  variations  of  that  verb  ;  we  should  indeed  acknowledge  such  variations  to  be 
distinct  modes,  or  modes  of  modes,  of  the  verb.  But  we  doubt  much  if  all  this  be  possible.  We  are  certain  that 
it  would  be  no  improvement :  for  it  seems  to  be  evident,  either  that,  in  some  of  the  modes,  the  radical , letters, 
•f  the  original  verb  mast  he  changed,  and  then  it  would  cease  to  be  tbe  same  verb  ;  or  that  many  of  the  modes, 
must  be  expressed  by  words  of  very  unmanageable  length  ;  not  to  mention  that  the  additional  complication  in- 
troduced by  so  many  minute  distinctions  into  a  part  of  speech  already  exceedingly  complex,  would  render  the' 
import  of  tbe  verb  absolutely  unintelligible  to  nine-tenths  even  of  those  who  are  justly  styled  the  learned. 

(z)  In  our  idea  of  tbe  infinitive,  we  have  the  honour  to  agree  with  tbe  learned  and  excellent  Ituddiman  ;. 
whose  words  are,  "  Nou  tnepte  hie  modus  a  vcteribus  quibusdam  VERBi  komen  est  appellatum.  Est  enim  (si 
nan  vert*  nc  semper,  quad  nannulli  volunt,  nomen  substanlivum)  significations  certe1  ei  niaxiini  affinjs ;  rjusqne 
vices  sustinet  per  names  casus.  Et  quiiem  manifest e  substanlivum  vidrtur,  cum  adjeetivum  ei  additur  neutri 
generis  :  nt,  Ctr.  Att.  xiii.  28.  Cam  vivere  ipsum  turpe  tit  tiabis.—Pei3.  v.  53.  Velte  suum  cuique  est. — Cic 
Fin.  i.  1.  Totum  hoc  displicet  pAi/osophari.—VeUon  c.  ca.  ileum  inteUigere  nulla  petunia  vendo.  Item,  absque 
adjectiva:  nt,  Ovid  Met.  ii.  483.  Posse  laqui  eripitur,  i.  e.  potestas  loauendi.—Plttut.  Baccb.  i.  2.  50.  Hie 
vereri perdidit,  i.  e.  verecundiam. — Cic.  Tusc.  v.  38.  Loqwr  lie  doeto  honune  et  erudilo,  cut  vivere  est  cogitare^ 
i.  e.  rajas  vita  est  cogitatio  [Grammatics  Latins  Institufiohbs :  Part  secunda,  lib.  i.  cap,  2.  where  the 
reader  will  find  examples  of  tbe  infinitive  used  by  the  best  Roman  writers  as  a  substantive  noun  in  every  case.] 

This  opinion  of  Suddiman  and  bis  ancient  grammarians  has  been  lately  controverted  with  much  ingenuity 
by  Dr  Gregory  ;  who  seems  to  think,  tbat  in  the  infinitive  alone  we  should  look  for  the  essence  of  the  verb  di- 
verted of  every' accidental  circumstance,  time  only  excepted.  If  this  be  indeed  the  case,  almost  every  thing 
which  we  have  said  of  the  verb,  its  lenses,  and  its  modes,  is  erroneous ;  and  he  who  takes  hi*  principles  of  gram- 
mar from  the  Encyclopaedia,  will  fill  bis  bead  with  a  farrago  of  absurdities..  The  writer  of  the  article,  however,, 
bat  been  at  much  pains  to  acquire  correct  notions  of  tbe  subject ;  he  bu  studied  the  writings  of  others;  he- 
Dig    zsd  by  VjCj^Q  1C 
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with-  time  ;  %tt&  h  not  a  mode,  u  far  u  wcm  cm-  with  the  titration  of  (hem.  Th*  pretext  time  it  tbr  time     Verb.. 

■>  ceive,  of  any  thing.     Thus,  Sw'rr  (wum  m'**/  «rl,  )■  the  of  commanding,  the  future  of  obeying.     But  supposing  '— ^  — 

same  with  Scientia  tint  nihil  est ;  and,  "  Death  is  cer-  the  connection  rr*/,  it  wonld  not  account  for  the  jfe. 

tain,"  with  "  To  die  is  certain."  tore  feme*  being  need  imperatively.     For  although  it 

79.  Before  we  dismiss  the  subject  ef  modes,  it  may  were  true,  ai  it  is  evidently  false,  that  commands  arc 

not  be  improper  to  take  notice  of  the  connection  which  future,  it  would  not  fallow  that  the  relation  is   con- 

Mr  Harris,  after  Apolloniui,  ha*  fonnd  between  coot-  verttble,  or  that  employing  the  future  should  imply  a 

mending  and  futurity.    "  Intreatiog  and  commanding  command.     Tbe  principle  npon  which  inch  expressions 

(he  says)  have  a  necessary  retpect  to  the.  future  only,  a*,  Thou  shalt  wot  kill,  come  to  ban  the  force 

For  what  have  they  to  do  with  the  present  and  thenar*,  of  a  command,  seem*  to  be  this.     When  a  person,  eape- 

the  natures  of  which  are   immutable  and  necessary."  oially  one  possessed  of  authority,  asm  hi  that  an  action. 

This  is  surely  confounding  commands  with  the  execution  depending  on  the  will  of  a,  free  agent,  and  therefore  in 

of  commands.     But  the  learned  writer  proceeds  to  in*  its  own  nature  contingent,  shall  or  *h*l\  nolactoally  take 

form  us,  that"  it  is  from  l\\e  connection  0? futurity  with  place  ;  what  are  we  to  conclude  from  such  an  assertion  ? 

commands,  that  the  future  of  the  indicative  is  sometimes  Why  surely  it  is  natural  to  conclude,  that  it  is  his  tvill, 

used  for  the  imperative  mode."  The  connection,  of  which  his  command,  that  his  assertion  be  verified.    TbeEng- 

he  speaks,  appears  to  as  entirely  imaginary  ;  torfutu-  lish  word  shall,  if  we  be  well  informed,  denoted  origi- 

rity  has  nothing  to  do  with  commands,  though  it  may  nally  obligation  ;  a  seate  in  which  its  past  tense  should  is 

•till 

has  consulted  several  persons  of  undoubted  learning,  who  hare  derated  a  great  part  of  their  time  to  gramma- 
tical investigations ;  and  he  is  extremely  unwilling  to  suppose  that  all  his  inquiries  respecting  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  speech  hare  ended  In  error.  He  trusts,  therefore,  that  be  shall  not  be  deemed  a  petulant  ca- 
viller, though  he  examine  with  some  severity  the  principal  observations  and  arguments  upon  which  the  Doctor 
has  bnilt  his  theory.  Upon  tbat  examination  he  enters  with  diffidence  :  for  the  learned  Professor's  knowledge 
of  the  various  powers  of  the  mind  appears,  even  in  this  easay,  to  be  such  as  eminently  qualifies  him  for  ascertain- 
ing the  precise  import  of  every  species  of  words  employed  fur  the  purpose  of  communicating  thought}  mod  with 
such  a  man  the  present  writer  wonld  be  much  happier  to  agree  than  to  differ  in  opinion, 

The  Doctor  acknowledge*  (Tram,  of  the  Royal  Society,  Edinburgh,  vol.  it.  lit.  class,  p.  19 [.),  that  tbe 
infinitive  is  most  improperly  called  omode:  and  on  that  account  he  thinks  we  ought  to  turn  our  thoughts 
exclusively  to  it,  '*  when  we  endeavour  to  investigate  the  general  import  of  the  verb,  with  a  view  to  ascertain 
the  accident  which  it  denotes  ;  and  be  led,  step  by  step,  to  form  a  distinct  notion  of  what  is  common  in  tbe  noci- 
denls  of  all  verbs,  and  what  is  peculiar  in  tbe  accidents  at  the  several  classes  of  them,  and  thereby  be  enabled  to 
give  good  definitions,  specifying  tbe  essence  of  tbe  verb,"  See.  It  may  be  true,  that  to  tbe  infinitive  exclusively 
we  should  turn  our  attention,  when  we  wish  to  ascertain  the  accident  denoted  by  a  particular  vera  or  class  of 
verbs  ;  i.  e.  the  kind  of  action,  passion,  or  stole  of  being,  ef  which,  superadded  to  affirmation,  that  verb  or  class  of 
verbs  is  expressive :  but  in  accidents  of  this  kind  it  may  be  doubted  if  there  be  any  thing  that  with  propriety 
can  be  said  to  be  common  to  all  verbs.  There  seems  indeed  to  be  nothing  common  to  all  verbs  hot  that  which 
is  essential  to  them,  and  by  which  they  are  distinguished  from  every  other  part  of  speech  ;  bat  every  kind  of 
action,  passion,  and  stale  of  being,  may  he  completely  expressed  by  participles  and  abs tract  nouns ;  and  therefore  in 
soeh  accidents  we  cannot  find  th«  essence  of  the  verb,  because  auch  accidents  distinguish  it  not  from  other  parts  of 
speech.  Were  a  man  called  upon  to  specify  the  essence  ai  verse  or  metre,  be  would  not  say,  tbat  it  e 


meaning  of  tbe  words,  or  in  the  using  of  these  words  according  to  the  rules  of  syntax.  In  every  kind  of  vera* 
where  words  ace  used  they  have  indeed  a  meaning,  and  in  all  good  verses  they  are  grammatically  constructed  }  but 
this  is  likewise  tbe  case  in  prose,  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  the  essence  of  verse.  The  essence  of  verse  moat  con- 
sist in  something  which  is  not  to  be  fonnd  in  prose,  viz.  a  certain  harmonic  suocession  of  sounds  and  num- 
ber of  syllables :  and  the  essence  of  the  verb  most  likewise  consist  in  something  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  owy 
other  part  of  speech  ;  and  tbat,  we  are  persuaded,  is  nothing  but  affirmation.  But  if  affirmation  be  tbe  very  etsemce 
of  the  verb,  it  would  sorely  he  improper,  when  wu  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  general  import  of  that  part  of 
speech,  to  turn  our  thoughts  exclusively  to  a  word  which  implies  aw  affirmation ;  for  what  does  not  affirm, 
cannot  in  strictness  of  truth  ue  either  a  verb  or  the  mode  of  a  verb. 

In  die  same  page  it  is  said,  that  "  the  infinitive  denotes  that  kind  of  thought  or  combination  of  thoughts 
which  is  common  to  all  the  other  modes."  In  what  sense  this  is  true,  see  are  unable  to -conceive :  it  denote* 
indeed  tbe  same  aetident,  but  certainly  not  the  tame  thought  nr  combination  of  thoughts.  In  tbe  examples  quoted, 
Son  est  rirjfitp.,  sed  reixng  vita,  &c.  tbe  infinitives  have  evidently  the  effect  of  abstract  nmms,  and  not  of. 
verbs ;  for  though  vivere  and  vaUre  express  the  same  stales  of  being  with  vioo  and  valeo,  they  by  00  means  express 
tbe  same  combination  of  thoughts.  Vivo  and  valeo  affirm  (hat  I  em  thins,  an*  that  I  ah  moll;  and  ho  who 
niters  these  words  must  think  not  o(hfe  and  health  in  the  abstract,  but  ef  Ajfr  and  health  it-belonging  to  himself. 
Vivere  and  valere,  on  the  other  hand,  affirm  nothing;  and  he  who  utters  tbetn  thinks  only  of  tbe  stole*  of 
living  and  of  bring  in  health,  without  apply  rug  them  to  any  particular  person. 

The  exquisitely  learned  author  uf  The  Origin  and  Progress  if  Language,  having  said  (bat  tbe  infinitive  is  used 
either  as  a  noun,  or  tbat  it  serves  to  connect  the  verb  with  another  verb  or  a  noun,  and  so  is  useful  in  syntax, 
the  Doctor  combats  this  opinion  and  infers  the  infinitive  to  bo  truly  a  verb;  because  **  tie  thought  smart  wed 
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Vert*,      "till  ■eommnnly  employed.     In  English,  therefore,  the  position;  or,  tnspeak  in  common language,  tliey  denote      Verb*.. 

w        '  foregoing  process  of  inferring  t  command  from  an  asser-  nn  attribute  as  well   an  an  affirmation.     Thus,  fego  is  '     ■  v    ■"' 

tsen  of  futurity  seems   to  have  been  reverted;  and  the  "  I  sm  reading-'''  ambnlo,  "  I  mm  walking ;"  slo,  "  I 

word  lAotV,  from  denoting  a  command  or  obligation,  ha*  am  standing ;"  vcrbero,  ul*m  striking;"  vtrberor,  "I 

1*          came  to  denote  futurity  simply.  am  stricken.'1     But  the  attribute*  expressed  by  these 

*?iMha,a*      go.  Having  edtoside red  the  two  in  its  essence,  it*  ten-  verb*  are  evidently  of  different  kinds;  tome  consisting  in 

*?  ™       ttv,  and  its  modes,  we  might  seem  to  have  exhausted  the  action,  .some  in  suffering,  and  some  in  a  state  of  being 

„  of        subject ;  bat  there  is  stitl  something  more  to  be  done.  which  is  neither  active  nor  passive.     Hence  the  distino 

cater.         Grammarians  have  distinguished  verbs  into  several  spe-  lion  of  verljs,  according  to, the  attributes  which  they  de- 

«>*  .*  and  it  remain*  with  as  to  inquire  upon  what  prin-  note,  into  active,  passive,  and  neuter.     Lego,  which  is 

ciplc  in  nature  this  distinction  is  made,  and  how  far  it  an   assertion   tint  I  am  employed  in  the  act  of  reading, 

proceeds.     Now  it  must  be  obvious,  that  if  predication  is  an  active  verb  ;  verberor,  which  is  an  assertion  thai  I 

he  the  essence  of  verbs,  oil  verbs,  as  such,   must  he  of  am  suffering  under  the  rod,  is  a  passive  verb,  because  it 

the  same  species ;  for  predication  it  the  same  in  every  pro-  denotes  a  passion;  and  sto,  which  is  an  assertion  that  I 

prj  jit  tun,  under  every  possible  cireumst  ance,  and  by  v?kom-  am  standing  still,  is  said  to  be  a  neuter  verb,  because  it 

soever  it  is  made.     But  the  greater  part  of  verbs  con-  denotes  neither  action  nor  passion.     But  it  is  self-evident 

lain  the  predicate  as  well  as  the  predication  of  a  pro-  that  there  cannot  be  action  without  an  agent,  nor  passion 

without 

by  means  of  if,  may  he  expressed  in  synonymous  and  convertible  phrases,  in  different  languages,  by  means  of 
ether  parts  or  moods  of  the  verb."  Of  these  synonymous  and  convertible  phrases  he  gives  several  examples, 
»f  which  the  first  is  taken  from  Hamlet's  soliloquy.  "  To  be  or  not  to  be,  that  it  the  question,"  he  thinks 
equivalent  in  meaning  to,  "  The  question  is,  whether  vie  shall  be  or  shall  not  be  .*"  But  we  are  persuaded  he  is 
mistaken.  "  Whether  we  thall  be  or  shall  not  be,"  is  a  question  asking,  whether  we  shall  exist  at  toaie  future 
and  indefinite  time*  bnt  the  subject  of  Hamlet1*  debate  with  himself  was  not,  Whether,  if  his  conscious  existence 
should  he  interrupted,  it  would  be  afterwards  at  some  future  and  indefinite  time  restored  f  but  whether  it  was  to 
continue  uninterrupted  by  his  exit  from  this  world  ?  This,  wa  think,  must  be  self-evident  to  every  reader  of  the 
Soliloquy.  It  is  likewise  very  obvious,  that  the  word  question  in  this  sentence  does  not  signify  interrogatory,  bnt 
subject  of  debate  or  affair  to  be  examined;  and  that  the  word  that  serve*  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  complete 
the  verse,  and  give  additional  emphasis,  perhaps,  to  an  inquiry  so  important.  "  To  be  or  not  to  be,  that  is  the 
question,"  it  therefore  equivalent  in  all  respects  to  "  The  continuance  or  nan -continue  nee  of  ray  existence,  is  the 
matter  to  be  examined  ;"  and  the  infinitive  is  here  indisputably  used  as  an  abstract  noun  in  the  nominative  case. 
Should  it  be  said,  that  the  Doctor  may  have  taken  the  sentence  by  itself,  unconnected  wilh  the  subject  of 
Hamlet's  soliloquy;  we  beg  leave  to  reply  that  the  supposition  is  impossible  J  for,  independent  of  the  circum- 
stances with  which  they  are  connected,  the  words  '•  To  be  or  not  to  be,n  have  no  perfect  meaning.  Were  it  not 
for  the  subject  of  the  seliloqoy,  from  which  every  reader  supplies  what  in  wanting  to  complete  the  tense,  it  might 
be  asked,  "  To  be  or  not  to  be^—Whatt  A  coward,  a  murderer,  a  king,  or  a  dead  roan  !  Question!  all  equally 
reasonable,  and  which  in  that  case  could  not  be  answered. 

With  the  mum  view,  to  prove  the  infinitive  to  be  truly  a  verb,  the  Doctor  proceeds  to  remark  upon  the  fol- 
lowing phrases,  Din,  credo,  puto,  Tithim  existere,  valere,  jacere,  cecidisse,  procubuisse,  projecisse  Mtevium,  pro- 
juetumjsrisa*  a  Matvio ;  which,  be  says,  have  the  very  same  meaning  with  dim,  &c.  quod  Titius  existat,  quodjaceat, 
quod  eeaderit,  &C  He  adds,  that  "  the  infinitives,  as  thus  used,  acquire  not  any  further  meaning,  in  addition 
to  the  radical  import  of  the  verb  with  tense,  like  the  proper  moods  ;  but  the  subjunctives  after  quod  late  their 
peculiar  meaning  as  snoods,  and  signify  no  more  than  bare  infinitives,"      In   the  sense  in  which  this  observation  ■ 

is  made  by  the  author,,  the  very  reverse  of  it  seems  to  be  the  truth.  The  infinitives,  as  thus  used,  acquire,  at 
least  in  the  mind  of  the  reader,  something  like  the  power  of  affirmation,  which  tbey  certainly  have  not  when 


standing  by  themselves  ;  whereas,  the  subjunctives  neither  lose  nor  acquire  any  meaning  by  being  placed  after 
sanest  Dico,  credo,  puto,  Tithtm  existere,  valere,  jacere,  &c,  when  translated  literally,  signify,  I  say,  believe,  think, 
Titius  to-exist,  to  be  well,  to  He  along;  a  mode  of  speaking  which,  though  now  not  elegant,  was  common  with 
the  heit  writer*  in  the  day*  ef  Shakespeare,  and  is  frequently  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Warbstrton  at  the 
■resent  day.  Dan),  credo,  puto,  quod  Titius  existat,  quodjaceat,  &C.  signifies  literally,  I  say,  believe,  think,  that 
Titius  may  exist,  may  He  along,  etc.  Remove  the  verbs  in  the  indicative  mode  from  the  former  set  of  phrases, 
end  it  will  be  found  that  (he  infinitives  had  acquired  a  meaning,  when  conjoined  with  them,  which  they  have  not 
when  kft  by  tbesniertvs :  far  Titium  existere,  jacere  ;  "  Titius  to  exist,  to  lie  along,"  have  no  complete  meaning, 
because  they  affirm  nothing.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  indicative  verbs  are  removed,  together  with  the  won- 
der- working  quad,  from  the  latter  set  of  phrases,  the  mtMiBft  at  tho  subjunctives  remains  in  all  respects  at  it  was 
before  the  removal  (  for  Titius  cxistat,  joeeat,  &c.  signify,  Titius  may  exist,  may  lie  along,  at  well  whan  tbey 
stand  by  themselves  as  when  tbey  make  the  final  clauses  of  a  compound  sentence.  Every  one  knows  that  quod, 
though  okest  tailed  a  conjunction,  is  always  in  tact  the  relative  pronoun.  Dico,  credo,  puto,  quod  Titius  cxistat, 
mmu  therefore  he  construed  thus  :  Titius  existat  (est  id)  quod  din,  credo,  &c,  "  Titius  may  exist  is  that  thing, 
that  proposition,  which  I  say,  believe,  think."  In  the"  former  set  of  phrases,  the  infinitives  are  used  at  abstract 
neons  in  the  accusative  case,  denoting,  m  conjunction  with  Titium,  one  complex  conception,  the  existence,  See.  of 
Titius  :  Dico,  credo,  puto  ;  I  say,  beh'ent,  think  ;**  and  the  object  of  my  speech,  belief,  thought,  it  Titian  ex- 
istere, t*  the  existence  of  Titiot. 

V(M.X.P.rtI.  t  r  jO®gle 


4»  .  GRAMMAR.  Chap.  IV. 

Verbs-      without  *  passive  being ;  neither  ngm  make  iprtdica-  is  philosophically  ju«t>   ferhe  at  hath  specie*  ■wwfiw;1iBrt;cf_| 

»■  ■  tf  ■«  ■*  don  of  any  kind,  though  it  denote  neither  action  norpai-  but  llie  action  of  these  only  which  are  cillt-d  transitive       &«. 

s7         si'itt,  without  predicating  of  something.   All  verbs,  there-  respect*  an  external  object ;  and  therefore  in  thoie  I—* '        »     "^ 

*»»(■'  a\    fore,  whether  ocii'w, /wsiirff,  or  Bei/itr,  have  a  necessary  (j!"sse*  °'   which   the  noun*  have  cases,  it  i«  only  after,—    ** 

e*","j  T^".  reference  to  some  noun,  expressive  of  the  substance,  of  verbs  which  are  transitive  as  well  at  active,  that  ths)1"^  ta^ 

Terence  to  a  nhich  the  attribute,  denoted  by  the  verb,  a  predicated,  noun  denoting  the  subject  of  the  action  ia  put  in  theor-"™^  J 

■•un  in  the  This  nonn,    which    in  all   languages    must    be  in   the  emotive  at  objective  case.    Verbs  which  are  intransitive,  noun  in 

Bomiaatirc  nominative  case,  is  said  to  be  the  wohm'byjiiW  to  the  verb/  though   they  be  reiilly  active,   are  In   the    structure  of  t?le  ■*«■•*■ 

"'  and    in  those  languages  in    which    the   verb  has  person  leniences  considered  as  neuter,  and  govern  do  case.         *"*  C*M* 

and  number,  it  must  in  these  respects  .agree  with  its  And  ao  much  for  that  most  important  of  all  words 

Si         nominative.  the  verb.     We  praceed  now  to  the  consideration  of 

Active  0(  action,  and  consequently  cFtwii  denoting  action,  participles,  adjectives,  and  ad 'verbs;  which  as  they  have 

was  Iran.  there  are  obviously  two  kin. Is.    There  is  an  action  which  a  near  relation  to  ooo  another,  we  shall  treat  of  in  the 

Iran*'?1       passes  from  the  agent  to  some  subject,  upon  which  he  is  lane  chapter, 
employed  ;  and  there  is  on  action  which  respects  no  ob- 

•  ject  beyond  the  agent  himself.     Thus  lege  and  ambulo  Chip.  V.   Of  Participle*,  Adjectives,  and  Adverbs. 
are  verbs  which  equally  denote  action  ;  but  the  action  of 

lego  refers  to  some  external  object  as  well  as  to  the  agent;  Sect.  I.   Of  Participles. 

for  when  a  man  is  reading,  ho  must  be  reading  some-  ^o 

thing,  a  book,  *  newspaper,  or  a  letter,  6tc  whereas,  81.  The  Datnre  of  VERBS  being  understood,  that  ofPartreiplts 

the  action  ot  ambulo  is  confined  wholly  to  the  agent;  for  fahticifles  is  not  nf  difficult  com  prehension.    Every"1"1?1*  "' 

wlim  a  man  ii  walking,   be  is  employed  upon  nothing  verb.txctpi  th»twliicbiac»lledtbe*i/itf(cniiY*verb,isrx-*l^°  j 

beyond  himself, — his  act  ion  produces  no  effect  upon  any  prcasiveof  unattribale,  oitime,  andof  anostertion,   Nowwiit  Ujmc. 

thing  ii  ternal.     These  two  specie*  of  verbs  have  been  if  we  take  away  the  assertion,  and  thus  destroy  the  verb, 

denominated  transitive  and  intransitive;  a  designation  there  will  remain  the  attribute  and  the  time  ;  and  these 

extremely  proper,  as  the  distinction  which  gave  rise  to  it  combined  make  the  essence  of  that  species  of  word*  call- 


in  confirmation  of  the  same  idea,  that  the  infinitive  is  truly  a  verb,  the  author  quotes  from  Horace  a  passage, 
which,  bad  we  thought  quotations  necessary,  we  should  have  urged  in  support  of  our  own  opinion  : 
—  I,.—. ...  ijjjc  quicquam  tibi prudent 

Aerias  tjmtjsse  demos,  onimoque  rotundum 
P ERcnsRissE  poium,  morituro. 
To  our  apprehension,  nothing  can  be  clearer  tban  that  tentassk  and  FERCtntRisix  are  here  used  as  nouns;  for  if 
they  be  not,  where  shall  we  find  a  nominative  to  the  mo  prodestf  It  was  certainly  what  was  signified  by  tbntsssm 
oeriai  dotiioi,  animoqae  rotundum  fercurrikr  polum,  that  is  said  to  have  been  no  advantage  to  Arxhytas  at  hit 
death.  This  indeed,  if  there  could  be  any  doubt  about  it,  would  be  made  evident  by  the  two  prose  versions, 
which  the  professor  subjoins  to  these  beautiful  lines.  The  first  of  which  is  as  follows  :  Nee  ovicauam  titri  prodest 
quod  aerias  domes  tentaferis,  et  animo  rEKCVSaxnis  polum ;  which  must  be  thus  constructed  :  TzsrAWSRit 
aerias  domos,  et  pkrcurrrris  animo  polum  {est  id)  quod  nee  quicquam  tibi  prodest.  This  version,  however,  is  not 
perfectly  accurate  :  for  it  contains  two  propositions,  while  Horace's  lines  contain  but  one.  The  second,  which, 
though  it  may  be  a  crabbed  inelegant  sentence,  expresses  the  poet's  sense  with  more  precision,  is  in  these  words: 
Nee  quicquam  tibi  prodest  morituro  tua  TENTJTIO  domuum  a'eriarum,  etcuMsustuus  circa  polum.  HavingobservesT, 
with  truth,  that  this  sentence  hss  the  very  same  meaning  with  the  lines  of  Horace,  Dr  Gregory  asks,  "  Why  are 
not  tentatio  and  curstts  reckoned  verb*  as  well  as  tentasse  and  pereurrisse  ?"  Let  thoie  answer  this  question  who 
believe  that  any  of  these  words  are  truly  verbs  ;  for  they  are  surely,  as  he  adds,  all  very  near  akin  ;  indeed  so 
near,  that  the  mind,  when  contemplating  the  import  of  each,  cannot  perceive  the  difference.  Meanwhile, 
we  beg  leave  in  oar  turn  to  ask,  Why  are  not  tentasse  and  pereurrisse  reckoned  abstract  nouns  as  well  as  tentatio 
find  eursusf  To  this  question  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  what  answer  can  be  returned  upon  the  Doctor'! 
principle*.  In  his  theory  there  is  nothing  satisfactory  ;  and  what  hat  not  been  done  by  himself,  we  expect 
not  from  his  followers.  On  the  other  hand,  our  principles  furnish  a  very  obvious  reason  for  excluding 
tentatio  and  tarsus  from  the  class  at  verbs ;  it  is,  because  these  words  express  no  predication.  Tentasse  and 
pereurrisse  indeed  denote  predication  no  more  than  tentatio  and  curtiu;  and  therefore  upon  the  same  principle 
we  exclude  tbem  likewise  from  a  class  to  which,  if  words  are  ta  be  arranged  according  to  their  import,  they  cer- 
tainly do  not  belong. 

Should  the  reader  be  inclined  to  think  that  we  have  dwelt  too  long  on  this  point,  we  beg  htm  to  reflect,  tint  if 
our  ideas  of  the  essence  of  the  verb  and  of  the  nature  of  the  infinitive  be  erroneous,  every  thing  which  we  have 
•aid  of  modes  aad  tenses  is  erroneous  likewise.  Wo  were  therefore  willing  to  try  the  solidity  of  those  principle* 
which  hold  the  essence  of  the  verb  to  consist  in  energy ;  and  we  selected  Dr  Gregory's  theory  for  the  subject  of 
examination,  not  from  any  disrespect  to  the  author,  whom  the  writer  of  this  article  never  saw ;  bat  became  we  be- 
lieve his  abilities  to  be  such,  that 

Si  Pergama  dextrd 
Defendi patient,  etiam  hoc  defensa  fuitsent. 
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innine.  «^  FAITlciTLtS.  That,  Uka  away  the  assertion  from 
.  ■  '  tba  verb  ytys*)*  writeth,  and  there  remain*  the  participle 
^tmftsi  writing;  which,  without  the  assertion,  denotes 
the  tame  attribute  and  the  tame  time.  After  the  ume 
mstaocr,  by  withdrawing  theassertion.vt  d  i»coverY(W"«( 
written  in  tyfnf*  lfrafe  ;  rprd/an  "*<""  '°  tor*'"  in  yja^i 
«Ao//  be  writing.  This  is  Mr  Harris's  doctrine  respect- 
ing participle*;  which,  in  oat  opinion,  it  enualt;  ele- 
gant, perspicuous,  and  just.  It  lias,  however,  been 
controverted  by  an  author,  whole  rank  in  the  republic 
of  letter*  i*  mch,  that  we  should  be  wanting  in  reapcet 
to  hint,  and  in  duty  to  our  reader*,  were  we  to  paw  hit 
objection!  whollv  unnoticed, 

8a.  It  it  acknowledged  by  Dr  Beattie,  that  this, 
which  we  have  taken,  ia  the  most  convenient  light  in 
which  the  participle  can  be  considered  in  universal  gram- 
mar :  and  yet  be  affirms  that  present  participle*  do  not 
always  express  pretest  time,  nnr  preterite  participle* 
patt  time  ;  nay,  that  participle*  l>ave  often  no  connection 
with  time  at  all.  He  tbns  exemplifies  bis  assertion,  in 
Greek,  in  Latin,  and  in  English. 

"  When  Cebes  salt,  Rtvy&attttt  wieiwwmiitt  n  m 
m  Ifmr  if*  '  We  WERE  walking  in  the  temple  o/Sa- 
ftp-a,' the  participle  of  the  present  WALKING, is,  bj  means 
of  the  verb  WERE,  applied  to  lime  part ;  and  therefore 
of  itself  cannot  be  understood  to  signify  any  sort  of 
time."  Again,  after  observing,  that  in  English  we 
have  but  two  simple  participles,  such  as  writing  and 
written,  of  which  the /»r<«r  is  generally  considered  at 
tbe  present  and  the  latter  as  the  patt,  the  Doctor  adds, 
But  "  tbe  participle  writing,  joined  to  a  verb  of  dif- 
ferent tenses,  may  denote  either  patt  or  future  action  ; 
for  we  may  say  not  only,  1  am  writing,  but  also,  I 
WAS  writing  yesterday,  and  /  shall  BE  writing  to- 
morrow j1'  whence  he  infers  that  no  time  whatever  i* 
denoted  by  the  present  participle.  But  sorely  this  is  a 
hasty  inference,  drawn  from  the  doctrine  of  absolute  time 
and  a  definite  present,  wbicb  we  have  already  shown  to  be 
groundless  and  contradictory.  When  we  speak  simply 
of  an  action  as  present,  we  mutt  mean  that  it  is  present 
with  respect  to  something  besides  itself,  nr  we  speak  a 
jargon  which  is  unintelligible,  but  we  do  not  ascertain 
the  time  of  its  pretence.  From  the  very  nature  of  time, 
an  action  may  be  present  now,  it  may  have  been  present 
formerly,  or  it  may  be  present  at  nome future  period;  but 
the  precise  time  of  it*  pretence  cannot  be  ascertained 
even  by  the  present  of  (he  indicative  of  the  verb  itself} 
yet  whoever  supposed  that  the  present  a( the  indicative 
deustcs  no  time?  The  participle  of  the  present  represents 
tlie  action  of  the  verb  an  going  on ;  but  an  action  cannot 
be  going  on  without  being  present  in  time  with  some- 
thing. When,  therefore,  Cebes  say*,  "  We  were  walk- 
ing in  the  temple  or  Saturn,"  he  represents  the  action  of 
tbe  verb  walk  as  present  with  something ;  but  by  using 
the  verb  expressive  of  bin  assert  ton  in  a  past  tense,  ha 
give*  us  to  understand  tint  the  action  was  not  present 
with  any  thing  at  the  period  of  his  speaking,  but  at  some 
portion  of  time  prior  to  that  period;  whut  that  portion  of 
time  was,  must  be  collected  from  the  subsequent  parts  of 
bis  discourse.  The  same  is  lobe  said  of  the  phrases  I  was 
writing  yesterday,  and  I  thill  be  writing  to-morrow. 
They  indicate,  that  tbe  actional  the  verb  write  was 
present  with  me  yesterday,  and  wilt  again  be  present 
with  me  to-morrow.  Tbe  action,  and  the  time  of  action, 
are  denoted  by  \.ht  participle  ;  that  action  ia  affirmed  to 
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belong  to  me  by  means  nf  the  verb  j  and  the  time  at  idjectlvrs. 

which  it  belonged  to  me  is  pointed  out  by  the  tense*  of 1—  •* 

that  verb,  am,  was,  and  shall  be.  All  tbis  ia  so  plain, 
that  it  could  not  have  escaped  Dr  Beattie's  penetration, 
bad  he  not  hastily  adopted  the  absord  and  contradictory 
notion  of  a  definite  present. 

Of  the  troth  of  his  assertion  respecting  patt  participle*, 
he  gives  a  Greek  and  a  Latin  example.  T  he  former 
is  taken  from  St  Mark  :  •  wmmt  rwrsnUi ;  and  the 
latter  is  that  which  is  commonly  called  the  perfect  future 
of  the  passive  verb  amor,  amatus  fitera.  In  the  first  in- 
stance, he  says  that  the  participle,  though  belonging'  to 
the  aorist  of  the  post  time,  must  be  rendered  either  bv 
the  indefinite  present,  "  he  who  believeth;"  or  by  the 
future,  "  he  who  will  believe  ;"  and  the  reason  which 
he  gives  for  this  rendering  of  the  word  is,  that  "  the  be- 
lieving here  spoken  of  is  considered  atposferior  in  time 
to  the  enunciation al  ihr.  promise."  This  is  indeed  true, 
but  it  it  not  to  the  purpose;  for  with  the  enunciation 
of  the  promise,  the  time  o\  the  participle  has  no  manner 
of  concern.  The  time  of  wwlmrat  depends  entirely 
upon  the  time  of  ewtaessaw,  with  respect  to  which  it  most 
undeniably  or  past.  Our  Lord  is  not  here  asserting,  that 
he  who  thai!  believe  at  the  day  of  final  retribution,  shall 
be  saved ;  but  that  he  who  shall  on  that  day  he  foond' 
to  have  believed  in  time  past,  shall  be  saved  :  and  if  the 
participle  had  not  been  expressive  of  a  finished  at  lion 
and  a  patt  time,  the  whole  sentence  would  have  convey- 
ed a  meaning  not  friendly  to  the  interests  or  the  gospeL 
In  like  manner,  the  time  of  amatut  is  referred,  nor  to  the 
time  of  speaking,  but  to  the  time  of  fuero,  with  respect 
to  which,  who  sees  not  that  it  is  patt  9  The  two  woids, 
taken  together,  contain  a  declaration,  that  he  who 
utters  them  shall,  at  some  time  posterior  (o  that  of 
speaking,  have  BEEN  heed;  shall  have  been  loved  de- 
notes two  times,  both  future  with  respect  to  the  time  of 
speaking;  but  when  the  time,  denotrd  by  shall  have, 
comes  to  lie  present,  that  of  the  participle  loved  must 
he  past,  for  it  is  declared  that  the  action  of  it  shall  then 
be  complete  and  finithe </. 

We  conclude,  then,  that  it  is  essential  to  a  participle 
to  express  both  an  attribute  and  time;  and  that  snch 
words  as  denote  no  time,  though  they  may  he  in  the 
form  of  participles,  at  doetus,  "  learned,"  eloquent, 
"  eloquent,"  &c.  belong  to  another  part  of  speech, 
which  we  now  procetM  to  consider.  t 

Sect.  IT.    Of  Adjective*. 

83.  The  nature  of  verbs  and  participle*  being  on- Adjectives 
derttood,  that  of  ADJECTIVES  becomes  easy.  A  verb  deaouj  at- 
implies  (as  we  have  said)  an  attribute,  time,  and  anasser-  J*'.'™1*?  ** 
this ;  a partuiple  implies  only  an  attribute  and  time;  and  w  „,£«£. 
an  ADJECTIVE  implies  only  an  attribute  as  belonging  to  M>. 
tome  substance.     In  other  words,  an  ADJECTIVE  hat 

no  assertion,  and  it  denotes  only  such  an  attribute  as  ha* 
■ot  its  essence  either  in  motion  or  its  privation.  Thus, 
in  general,  the  attribute*  of  quantity,  quality,  and  rela- 
tion, such  as  many,  few,  great,  little,  black,  white,  good, 
bad,  double,  treble,  &c.  are  all  denoted  by  ADJECTIVES.        91 

84.  To  understand  the  import  and  the  use  of  this  spe-  ■.■«?  >>**• 
ciet  of  Words,  it  must  be  < hserved  that  every  adjective  rs^^ract 
resolvable  into  a  substantive  auA  an  expression  of  «""««■- no«iu,l«e;«- 
lion  equivalent  to  of.  Thus,  a  good  man  it  a  man  t/tacr  with 
goodness;  where  we  see  the  attribute  denoted  by  the  ud- l»*  newer 
jective  fully  expressed  by  an  abstract  noun,     Bot  it  is^^!^" 
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Adjective*,  evident  that  the  mungaodmss  dor ■  aot  fipwi  the  whole 
'  ■  >  —'  meaning  of  tbe  adjective  good  i  for  every  adjective  ex- 
presses not  only  en  attribute,  but  also  the  connection 
between  tbe  attribute  *nA  its  substance;  whereas  in  the 
abi tract  noun,  the  aftributi  is  considered  is  •  substance 
unconnected  voilrn  any  offer  sub*tance. 

Ill  tbe  next  place  it  i«  to  be  observed,  tb«t  tbe  £*»- 
nection  expressed  by  adjectives,  like  that  expressed  by  e£ 
is  of  a  nature  m  general  t.uA  indefinite,  that  the  particu- 
lar A-rnci  of  connection  cuait,  in  mme  languages,  be  rafer- 
re/1  from  our  previous  knowledge  of  tbe  object*  be- 
tween which  k  «ubaiata,  or  it  will  for  ever  remain  on- 
known.  This  might  be  proved  hy  a  variety  of  ex- 
ample*, but  wili  peril  it  p«  be  sufficiently  evident  from 
the  following.  Co/or  sithibris  signifies  colour  that  indi- 
tales  health;  txercitatio  safubiis,  exercise  i\i«X.  prexervel 
■  health ;  victus  salubris,  food  that  improve!  health ;  medi- 
ctna  salubris,  medicine  that  restores  health.  la  all  these 
example!  the  connection  expressed  by  tbe  adjective  form 
•f  salubris  is  different;  and  tboegh  it  may  be  known 
from  previous  experience,  there  is  nothing  in  any  of  tbe 
expreiaion*  themselves  by  which  it  can  be  ascertain- 
ed. Thus,  adjectives  are  each  significant  of  an  attri- 
bute and  connection  ;  but  the  particular  kind  of  cniioec- 
tion  it  ascertained  by  experience.- — The  usual  effect  of 
adjectives  io  language,  \s  lo  modify  or  particularise  irf- 
-  03  ntralterm,  by  udimg  tome  qmalttyor  cirdtmetance  which 
The  anal  may  distinguish  the  object  meant  by  that  term,  front 
elfcct  of  «il-  the  other  objecta  of  the  tame  species.  I  have  occasion, 
jectiTBi  11  jw  exarap|r)  to  apeak  of  a  particular  men,  of  wbosa 
name  I  am  ignorant.  The  word  man  is  loo  general 
for  my  purpose,  'it  being  applicable  to  every  individual 
af  the  human  specie*.  In  what  way  then  do  I  pro- 
ceed,, in  order  to  particularize  it,  so  as  to  make  it  de- 
mote that  very  turn  whom  I  mean  to  specify  f  I  annex  er 
eonjoin  to  itsuch  words  as  are  significant  of  objects  and 
qualities  with  which  he  it  connected,  and  which  are  net 
equally  applicable  to  others  from  whom  I  mean  to 
distinguish  him.  Thus  I  can  say,  a  man  efprudencear  a 
prudent  man,  a  wise  man,  a  good  man,  a  brave  man,  &c. 
By  these  additions  the  general  term  man  it  limited,  or 
modified,  and  can  be  applied  only  to 
'  whom  belong  the  attributes  expressed  by  the  adjective* 
prudent,  wise,  good,  and  brave.  If  it  be  still  too  gene- 
ral for* my  purpose,  I  can  add  to  it  other  qualities  and 
circumstances,  till  I  make  it  so  jurticular  as  to  be  ap- 
plicable to  but  one  individual  man  in  the  universe. 

85.  This  11  the  way  in  which  adjectives  are  torn- 
manly  used,  but  this  if  not  the  only  way.  Instead  of  be- 
.,  ing  employed  to  modify  %  substantive,  they  sometime*  ap- 
pear as  the principalwords  in  the  sentence,  when  theaole 
ase  of  tbe  substantive  seems  to  be  to  modify  the  abstract 
noun,  contained  under  the  adjective  to  which  that  sub- 
stantive \%  joined.  In  order  to  understand' this,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  atlend  to  tbe  following  observations. 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  proposition,  that 
when  any  term  or  phrase  is  employed  to  denote  a  com- 
plex conception,  tbe  mind  has  a  power  of  considering,  in 
what  order  it  pleases,  the  simple  ideas  of  which  the  com- 
plex conception  it  composed.  To  illustrate  this  observa- 
tion by  an  example :  Tbe  word  eques  in  Latin  denote*  a 
complex  conception,  of  which  ibe  constituent  simple  ideas 
are  those  of  amen  and  ahorse;  with  this  cstiMrfMn  sub- 
sisting between  them,  that  the  man  is  conceived  as  on 
the  buck  of  the  horse,     la  the  use  of  this  word,,  it  ia 
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well  known  that  the  idea  first  in  order,  ae  being  the  Adjectives 

principal  subject  ai  tbe  proposition,  is  commonly  the  Hex  '        v  '  ■' 

on  the  back  of  the  horse  ;  but  it  is  not  so  si  way «,  for  the 

mind  may  consider  the  horse  as  tbe  principal  abject. 

Thus  when  Virgil  says, 

Fratna  Pelethronii  Laplthat  gyrosqve  dedere, 

Impositi  dor  so  ;  atque  equitem  doeuere  sub  armt's 

IssVLTARE  SOLD,  ct   OBBSSUS  OLOMEMABB  SUpCrboS— 

the  energies  attribnled  to  the  object  signified  hy  EQUI- 
TEM, make  it  evident  that  the  horse  and  net  the  mam 
is  meant ;  for  it  is  not  the  property  of  a  man,  insultare 
solo,  et  gretsus  glomerare  supcrbes. 

The  same  observation  holds  true  where  the  complex 
object  is  denoted  by  two  or  more  words ;  an  adjective,  for 
instance,  and  a  substantive.  Thus  in  the  phrase  summus 
monsse  inter  nubila  condit,  the  words  summusmons  re- 
present a  complex  conception,  of  which  the  constituent 
idea*  are  those  of  height  and  mountain,  connected  toge- 
ther by  the  adjective  form  ef  snmwmts.  Either  of  these 
ideas  may  be  the  subject  of  tbe  preposition ;  and  the  ex- 
pression will  accordingly  admit  of  tiro  different  sigriift. 
cations.  If  mom  he  made  the  subject  of  the  preposition, 
the  meaning  will  be,  "  the  highest  mountain  bides  itself 
among  the  clouds."  If  tbe  substantive  included  in  tbe 
radical  part  of  summits  be  made  the  subject  of  the  pro- 
position, the  expression  will  signify,  "  the  summit,  or 
highest  part  of  tbe  mountain,  hides  itself  among  the 
cloud*. **     The  latter  is  tbe  true  import  of  the  sentence-       95 

86.  From  these  observation*  and  examples,  we  shall  T*°  asss- 
be  enabled  to  naderatand  the  two  net*  of  the  adjective.  ?'  **"  ■*" 
It  is  either  employed,  al  has  been  already  observed,1** 
to  restrict  or  modify,  a  general  term  ;  or  tbe  abstract 
substantive  contained  in  the  adjective  is  modified   by 
the  noun,  with  which,  in  the  concrete  or  adjretive  form, 
that  abstract  substantive  is  joined.     Tbe  first  may  be 
called  the  direct,  the  second  the  inverse,  acceptation  of 

The  inverse  acceptation  of  adjectives  and  partisipte* 
(for  both  are  uat-d  in  the  same  manner)  bas  not,  ex- 
cept in  a  very  few  instances,  been  noticed  by  any 
■MM  ;  yet  she  principle  is  of  great  extent  in  lan- 
guage. In  order  to  explain  it,  we  shall  produce  a  few 
example*}  which  on  any  other  principle  it  is  impossible 
to  understand. 

Livy,  speaking  of  the  abolition  of  the  regal  authori- 
ty at  Home,  says,  liegnatum  est  Rama!  ab  nitBB  COMttTJr 
ad  LiBBXATAit  attnoe  duccntos  euadengiata  quatuor, 
"  Monarchy  suhsisted  at  Rome,  not  from  the  city  built 
(which  would  convey  no  meaning),  but  from  the  build- 
ing of  the  city,  to  its  deliverance?*  &c.  Beth  the  parli- 
eirdts conditn  and  fsberatamnrehcTtvfri  inversely;  that 
is,  the  abstract  substantivcstMitaintd  \n condila  end  lite-, 
ralam  are  modified  or  restricted  by  the  substantives  «r£» 
and  urbem,  with  which  theylinite.  Again,  Ovi'J,  speak- 
ing of  the  ertnlest  between  Ajax  and  Ukjsset  for  tbo 
arms  of  Achilla*,  has  these  lines : 
Qffi,  licet  cloquio  Jfdum  quoqut  Nestora  vineat. 
Hand  tamen  cfRctet,  desertuu  ut  NxsroRA-  CBtHSN 

Nullum  esse  rear. 

Here  also  the  adjective  or  participle  tii&rxtum  is  taken 
inversely,  and  (he  general  notion  of  desertion  contained 
in  it  is  modified  or  rendered  particular  by  being  joined* 
with  tbe  substantive  Neitojia.     The  meaning  of  the/ 


deserted  or  not  deserted,  could  not  be  a 

It  were  euy  to  produce  many  mora  example!  or  ad- 
jectives takes  inversely ,-  but  these  may  auffice  to  illo* 
•Irate  the  general  principle,  and  to  show,  that  without 
attending  to  it,  it  is  impossible  t*  understand  the  ancient 
author*.  We  shall  adduce  ante  in* lance  of  it  from  Shake- 
speare, ta  evince)  that  it  is  not  confined  to  the  ancient 
languages,  though  ii 
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c*.  passage  ia,  "  I  will  never  be  induced  to  believe  that  the  88.   It  has  been  already  observed,  and  must  be  obvi-   Adieias, 

~*  desertion  of  Nestor  was  ant  a  crime."    Were  deiertum      en*  to  all,  that  substancts  done  are  susceptible  of  sew  j        fco. 
to  be  taken  tticectly  aa  aa  adjective  modifying  it*  sub-      and  toot  therefore  substantive  nouns  alone  should  have  *    ' 

Uwttivr,  the  sentence  moat  be  translated,  "  I  cannot      distinction*  respecting  gender.     Tbe  same  is  true  with  , 

believe  that  Nestor  deserted  waa  not  a  crime."     But  it      respect  to  number  and  person.    An  attribute  admit*  Adjccu'rei 
i*  evident  that  this  ia  nonsense :  aa  Nestor,  whether     of  no  change  in  its  nature,  whether  it  belong  to  row  (rem  their 

or  to  me,  to  a  max  or  a  woman,  to  one  man  or  t°Vlaf?. 
If  ANT ;  and  the  re  far*  tbe  tmrdi  expressive  of  attributes,  aoDJ!Brii*TO 
ought  ofl  all  occasions,  and  in  every  situation,  to  bc^*-tjon  tode. 
ed  and  invariable.    .For  aa  the  qualities  good  and  bad,  not*  sea, 
black  and  white,  are  tbe  same,  whether  ihey  be  applied  onaibsr,  or- 

i  or  a  woman,  to  many  or  to  few  ;  ao  the  word  ■MnM* 
which  expresses  any  one  of  these  attribute*  ought  in 
1  these  it  ia  certainly  more  frequent     strictness  to  admit  of  no  alteration  with  whatever  sub- 
stantive it  may  be  joined.    Soch  is  the  order  of  nature  j. 
"  Freeze,  freeze,  thon  bitter  sky  -T  and  that  order,  on  this  a*  oa  other  occasion*,  the  Eng* 

"  Thou  canst  not  bite  aa  nigh  liab  language  moat  strictly  observes :  for  we  fay  equally, 

"  As  benefits  forgot  :  a  good  man  or  a  good  woman  ;  goad  men  or  good  wo~ 

"  Though  thou  the  waters  warp,  men  ;  a  good  house  or  good  houses.    In  some  language*,  , 

"  Thy  ating  is  not  so  sharp  indeed,  such  as  Greek  and  Latin,  of  which  the  nouns 

"  A*  friends  remember'd  not."  admit  or  cases,  and  the  sentences  of  an  inverted  strue- 

Here  it  is  evident,  that  the  adjective  forgot  i*  taken  tt/re,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  endow  adjectives 
inversely  ;  for  it  ia  not  a  benefit,  but  the  forgetting  of  a  with  the  threefold  distinction  of  gender,  number,  and 
benefit,  which  bite*  more  than  the  bitter  sky :  and  there-  person;  but  as  this  ii  only  an  accidental  variation,  oc- 
fbre,  in  this  passage,  tbe  adjective  serve*  not  to  modify  casionrd  hy  particular  circumstances,  and  not  in  the 
tbe  nonm;  hut  tbe  noun  benefits  is  employed  lo  modify  least  essential  to  language,  it  belong*  not  to  our  subject, 
the  abstract  substantive  contained  in  tbe  adjective  for-  bat  ta  the  particular  grammars  of  these  tongue*. 
got,   which  ia  tbe  subject  of  the  proposition,  and  the  There  is,  however,    one  variation   of  the  adjective.  Tier  have 

principal  word  in  the  lenience.  which  has  place  io  all  languages,  is  founded  in  the  nature  however 

Had  Mr  Hmrris  attended  to  toe  principle,  and  re-     of  things,  and  properly  belongs  to  universal  grammar.  °nc  !*™r 
fleeted  upon  what  he  could  not  but  know,  that  all  adjec-     It  is  occasioned  by  comparing  the  attribute  of  one  •ub-e^"B^no 


tines  denote  substances  ;  not  indeed  subsisting  bij  them, 
selves,  a*  those  expressed  by  neon*,  hot  concretely,  aa  the 
attributes  nf  other  substances ;  he  would  not  have  classed 
adjectives  with  verbs,  or  hiTe  passed  so  severe  a  censure 
apon  the  grammarians  for  classing  them  with  nouns.  It 
Better*  very  little  how  adjectives  ire  classed,  provided 
their  nature  and  effect  be  understood  ;  but  they  have  at 
least  as  good  a  title  Io  he  ranked  with  nouns  a*  with 


stance  with  a  nimilar  attribute  of  another,  and  fall*  ne-mtiare  of 
torally  to  be  explained  under  the  neat  section.  thing*. 

Sect.  IIL  Of  Adverbs,  and  the  Comparison  of  Ad- 

89.  As  adjectives  denote  the  attributes  of  substances,  The  impart 
so  there  is  an  inferior  class  of  word*  which  denote  the  mo-  o(  adverb*. 
difications  of  these  attributes.   Thara,  when  we  say  " 


opinion  a  better.    To  adopt  Mr  Har-  cero  and  Pliny  were  both  of  them  eloquent ;  Statius  and 

rii's  language,  they  are  homogeneous  with  respect  to  YirgU  both  of  them  wrote  i"  the  attributes  expressed 

nouns,  aa  both  denote  substances ;  they  are  heterogeneous  by  the  words  eloquent  and  wrote  are  immediately  reier- 

with  respect  to  verbs,  as  they  never  do  denote  assertion,  red  to  Cicero,  Virgil,  Stc.  ;  and  as  denoting  tbe  attri- 

**        87.  Besides  original  adjectives,  there  is  another  class,  butcsof  substances,  ihe«e  words,  tbe  one  aa  adjective,  and 

which  is  formed  from  substantives.    Thus,  when  we  say,  the  other  a  verb,  have  been  both  called  ATTRIBUTIVE* 

'    the  party  of  Pompey,  the  style  of  Cicero,  the  philosophy  or  THE  first  ORDER.   But  when  we  say,  "  Pliny  was 

of  Socrates  i  in  these  cases,  tbe  party,  the  style,  and  the  moderately  eloquent,   but  Cicero  exceedingly  eloquent ;. 

philosophy  spoken  of,  receive*  Mump  and  character  from  Statius  wrote  indifferently,  but  Virgil  wrote  admirably  ;" 

the  persons  whom  they  respect :  Those  persons,  there-  tbe  words  moderately,  exceedingly,  indifferently,  and  ad- 

forr,  perform  the  part  of  attributes.    Hence  tbey  acta-  mirably,   are  not  referable  to  substantives,  but  to  other 

autyuowiwionrfriowfitv^aadaMnmeaasucbtheformof  attributes;  that  is,  to  the  words  eloquent  and  wrote,  . 

adjectives.    It  is  thus  we  say,  the  Pompeian  party,  the  the  signification  of  which  they  modify.     Such   words,    . 

Ciceronian  style,  and  the  Socratic  philosophy.     In  like  therefore,  having  the  same  effect  upon  adjectives  tbat 

manner,  fora  trumpet  of  brass,  we  say  a  braxen  trumpet,  adjectives  have  upon  substantives,    have   been  called       )0i 

and  for  n  crown  of  gout,  a  golden  crown,  &c.     Eves  attributives  of  the   second   order.     By  gram- The  reetg 

pronominal  substantives  admit  tbe  like  mutation.    Thus,  niariaa*  they  have  been  called   ADVERBS ;  and,  if  we  "' lbt" 

■Mtead  of  saying  the  bonk  of  me,  and  of  thee,,  we  any  take  tbe  word  VERB  in  its  most  comprehensive  sigmi-  n,nlt"" 

my  book,    and   thy  book  ;  and  instead  of  laying,  the  ficalion  (a),  a*  including  not  only  verbs  properly  ss 

country  of  us,  and  of  you,  we  say  our  country,  and  your  tolled,  but   also  every  species  of  words,   which,    whe- 

eooatry.     These  word*  say,  thy,  our,  your,  &C.  bavsj  ther  essentially  or  accidantuUy,  are  significant  of  the  at. 

therefore  been  properly  called  pronominal  adjectives.  tributes  of  substance*,  we  shall  find  the  name  adverb 


(a)  Aristotle  and  hi*  ful lowers  called  every  word  ti  verb,  which  denotes  the  predicate  of  a  proposition.      This- 
classification  was  certainly  absurd  ;  for  it  confounds  nut  only  arfr>cri«r«  and  participles,  but  even  substantives,  with 
mrbs :  but  the  authority  «f  Aristotle  waa  neat  f  and  hence  the  name  of  adverb,  ttawgh  that  word  attache*  itself,   - 
Mir  (•  sat  adjective  or  participle,  or  a  verb  significant  of  an  attribute  :  it  does  not  attach  itself  to  the  pure  verb. .-. 
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Admbi,    to  be  a  very  just  appellation,  a*  denoting  A  FART  OF      sentence  Socratet  is  evidently  compared  with  the  Athe~   Adverts, 


7,&c.  Now  somf.  nf these  quan til 
""  are  capable  of  intension  or  remistion;  or,i 
>W  substance  may  have  them  in  a  grtater 


mans,  and  Homer  with  all  other  poeti.    Again,  if  it  be        fc-c 
■aid  that  Socrates  was  mobs  wise  than  any  other  Athf-  *" 
nian,but  that  Solomon  was  the  most  wiseof  men  ;  is  not 
a  comparison 'of  Solomon  with  mankind  in  general,  aa 
plainly  implied  in  the  last  claate  of  the  sentence, bi  a  com- 
parison of  Socrates  with  the  ofAer  Athenian*  in  the  first  ? 
Bot  if  both  imply  comparison,  it  may  be  asked,  In  what 
consists  the  difference  between  the  'comparative  and  tu- 
butei  of  substance  are  reckoned     perlative?  Does  the  superlative  always  expret*  a  greater 
y  a  white  garment,*  high      excess  than  the  comparative*  No:   for  though  Socratet 


SFEECH,  THE  NATURAL  APPENDAGE  OF  SUCH  VERBS. 
-  So  gre:it  n  this  dependence  in  grammatical  syntax,  that 
an  adverb  can  no  more  subsist  without  its  verb,  i.e.  wit  li- 
mit some  word  significant  of  an  attribute,  than  a  verb  or 
adjective  can  subsist  without  its  substantive.  It  ia  the 
same  here  as  in  certain  natural  subjects.  Every  colour, 
for  it*  existence,  a*  much  requires  a  superficies,  as  the 
superficies  Tot  its  existence  requires  a  solid  body. 

93.  Among  the  a "  " 
quantity  an  ft  quality. 


ind  qualities      was  the  most  wise  of  the  Athenians,  yet  is  Solomon  af- 
1  other  words,      firmed  to  have  been  more  wise  than  be }  so  that  here  a 
t  degree      higher  superiority  ia  denoted  by  the  comparative  more 


pared  b» 

mcanisf 


tb»nanother. Thun\re any, agurment  EXCEEDINGLY  white, 
%mountainTOLERABLYor  MODERATELY  high.Htnce,\nen, 
one  copious  source  of  secondary  attributes  or  ADVERBS  to 
denote  these  two,  that  U,  intension  onii  remission  ;  such 
a*  greatly,  tolerably,  vastly,  extremely,  indifferently,  &c. 
But  where  there  are  different  intensions  of  the  same 
c attribute,  they  may  be  compared  together :  Tims,  if  ihe 
garment  Abe  EXCERDISGLY  toht'te.aai  the  garment  B  be  pariaon  of  one  with  many.  The 
MODERATELY  white,  we  may  say,  the  garment  A  it  MOKE      these  two  degrees    ' 


white  than  the  garment  B.      1  his  paper 
snow  is  white  ;  but  snow  is  more  white  il 
In  these  instances,  the  adverb  more  not  0 
4ension,bvtretativemtension t  nay,wei>topnut  hi 
not  only  denote  intension  merely  relative,  but  relative  in- 
Unstonthan  w/iich  there  is  none grrdirr.  Thuswesay,  &• 
jihociet  wm  wise,  Socrates  was  MORE  wise  than  lie,  hut  So- 
lomon mas  the  most  wise  of  men.  Even  verbs,  proper)?  so 
called,  which  denote  nn  attribute  as  well  as  an  assertion, 
must  admit  both  of  simple  and  also  of  comparative  inten- 
tions; but  the  simple  verb  to  be  admits  of  neither  the  one 
the  other.    Thus,  in  the  following  example,  F, 


by  the  suryrfat  ire  mart.  Is  this  then  the  difference 
between  these  two  degrees,  that  the  superlative  implies 
a  comparison  of  one  with  many,  while  the  comparative 
implies  only  a  comparison  of  one  with  onet  No:  this  is 
not  alwsys  the  case  neither.  The  Psalmist  says,  that 
"  he  is  wiser  (or  more  vim)  than  aH  hi*  teachers  j" 
where,  though  the  comparative  it  used,  (here  ia  a  r.om- 
il  difference  between 
[plained  thai 


When  we  use  the  superlative,  it  is  in  consequence  of 
in  this  paper,  having  compared  individual*  with  the  species  10  which 
ily  denotes  in-  they  belong,  or  one  or  more  species  with  the  genus  un- 
der which  they  are  comprehended.  Thns,  Socrates  toot 
the  most  wise  of  the  Athenians,  and  the  Athenians  were 
tie  most  enlightened  of  ancient  nations.  In  the  first 
clause  of  this  sentence,  Socratet,  although  compared 
with  the  Athenians,  il  at  the  asms  time  considered  as 
oire  of  them  ;  and  in  the  last,  (bo  Athenians,  although 
compared  with  ancient  nations,  are  yet  considered  as 
one  of  those  nations.  Henee  it  is  thai  in  English  lb* 
superlative    is  followed  by  the  preposition  of,  and  in 


adj*cu>ea. 


lovetii  uonB  than  richer;  bat  virtue  of  all  things  he  Lor-      Greek  and   Latin  by    the  genitive   case  of   tbe  plural 
'    "        ~       ' '  "'     "'"'      "      number;  to  show,  that  the  object  which  has  tbe  pre- 

eminence ia  considered  as  belonging  to  that  class  at 
thing*,  with  which  it  is  compered. 

But  when  we  use  the  comparative  degree,  (he  objects 
compared  are  set  in  direct  opposition  ;  and  the  one  is  con- 
sidered not  as  a  part  of  ihe  other,  or  as  comprehendea 
under  il,  but  as  something  altogether  distinct  and  be- 
longing to  a  different  diss.  Thus,  were  one  to  say, 
"  Cicero  was  more  eloquent  than  the  Romans,"  he  would 
speak  absurdly  ;  because  every  body  knows,  that  of 
the  class  of  men  expressed  by  the  word  Romans  Cicero 
whs  one,  and  such  a  sentence  would  affirm  that  orator 
to  have  been  more  eloquent  than  himulf.  But  when 
k  is  said  that  "  Cicero  was  more  eloquent  lhan  all  the 
other  Romans,  or  than  any  other  Roman,"  the  language 
is  proper,  and  the  affirmation  true:  for  ihoogh  the 
persons  spoken  nf  were  all  of  the  same  class  or  city, 


MTBMOST;  the  words  more  and  MOST  denote  ihedinrrent 
comparative  intensions o(  the  att ribute included  under  the 
verb  loveth;  but  the  assertion  itself,  which  is  the  «w«. 
Its/ part  of  ihe  verb,  admits  at'tihtT  of  intention  nor  re- 
mission, but  ts  the  same  in  all  possible  propositions. 

91.  From  I  his  circumstance  of  quantities  snd  qualities 
being  capable  of  intension  and  remission,  arise  Ihe  com- 
parison of  adjectives,  and  its  di  lie  rent  DECREES,  which 
cannot  well  be  more  than  the  two  species  above  men- 
tioned ;  one  to  denote  simple  excess,  and  one  lo  denote 
superlative.  Were  we  indeed  to  introduce  more  degrees 
than  these,  we  ought  perhaps  to  introduce  infinite, 
which  is  absurd.  For  why  stop  at  a  limited  number, 
when  in  all  subjects  su<cpp(il>le  of  intensiun,  the  inter- 
mediate excesses  ale  in  a  manner  infinite  I  Bel  wren  the. 
first  simple  white  and  the  MiunUiive  whitest,  there  are 
infinite  degrees  of  more  white;  and  ihe  same  may  be  said 
of  more  great,  more  strong,  more  minute,  &c.  Tbe  doc- 
trine of  grammarians  about  three  such  decrees  of  com-  of  his  countrymen,  and  it  not  considered  as  one  of  the 
parison,  which  they  call  Lhe/Jo«ii'i>e,  \\\v  comparative,  mid  persons  with  whom  he  is  compared.  It  is  for  this 
tbe  superlative,  must  be  absurd  ;  both  because  in  their  reason  (bat  in  English  the  comparative  degree  is  follow. 
positive  there  is  no  comparison  at  all,  and  because  their  ed  by  a  noun  governed  by  ihe  word  of  contradistinc- 
superlative its  comparative  as  much  at  their  comparative  (ion  than,  and  in  Latin  by  a  noun  in  the  ablative  case 
itself. ,  Examples  to  evince  this  may  be  met  wilh  every-  governed  by  the  preposition  prir  (B)  either  expressed 
where:  Socratet  was  the  most  wise  0/ alt  the  Athenians;  or  understood.  We  have  already  observer!,  that  (ha 
Homer  was  tlie  most  sublime  0/  all  poets,  &c.     In  this      ablative  case  ilenotea  r.encumitaucy :  and  therefore  when 


(b)  Bee  Buddananni  Grammatical  institvtiones,  Part  serum/a,  lib.  i.  cap.  a. 

Although  it  is  certainly  true,  that  when  we  use  tbe  superlative,  we  ought  in  propriety  to  consider  the  things 

compared 


!hap. 


GRAMMAR. 


an  adjective  in  the  comparative  degree  it  prefixed  to  a 
noun,  that  noun  is  put  in  tbe  ablative  case,  to  denote  lliat 
two  things  are  compared  together  in  company  ;  but  bj 
means  of  the  preposition,  expressed  or  understood,  that 
which  In  denoted  by  the  comparative  adjective  Is  seen  to 
be  preferred  before  that  which  is  denoted  by  the  noun. 
92.  We  have  hitherto  considered  comparative*  as  ex- 
pressed by  the  words  more  and  most ;  but  the  author*, 
ar  improvers  of  language,  have  contrived  a  method  to  othi 
retrench  the  use  of  these  adverb*,  by  expressing  thi 
force  by  an  inflection  of  llie  adjective.    Tims,  instead  of 


« 


the  tuperlativt  of  eminence  something  at  comparison  must  Advert*, 
be  remotely  or  indirectly  intimated,  as  we  cannot  reason*       fee* 
ably  call  a  man  very  eloquent,  without  comparing  hit  '"■    ■ 
eloquence  with  the  eloquence  of  other  men.  This  ii  in- 
deed true ;  but  we  cannot  therefore  affirm  that  compari- 
mh  is  more  clearly  intimated  in  this  tuperlative  than  in 
the  timple  adjective  eloquent :  for  when  me.  say  that  a  man . 
is  eloquent,  we  mark  between  hit  eloquence  and  that  of 
a  a  distinction  of  the  same  kind,  though  not  in 
degree,  as  when  we  say  that  he  i*  very  eloquent. 
In  English  we  distinguish   tbe  two  superlatives,  by 


re  fair,  tbey  soy  FAIRER  ;  instead  of  most  fair,  fair-      prefixing  to  the  one  the  ilefinite  article  the,  to  show  that 


«t  :  and  the  si 


net  bod  of  comparison   takes  plac 


is  the  wisest  of  men  ;  Hector 
it  of  tbe  Trojans."    To  the  other  (c)  au- 


something  is  predicated  of  the  object  expressed  by  it, 

both  in  the  Greet:  and  Latin  language* ;  with  tbi*  dif-  which  cannot  be  predicated  of  any  other  object ;  and  by 

ferencc,  however,  between  the  genius  of  these  laogua-  subjoining  the  preposition  of,  to  show  that  tbe  object! 

gee  and  ours,  that  we  an;  at  lilirrly  to  form   the  com-  with  which  it  is  compared  ere  of  the  same  elas*  with  it- 

pariion    either  1n    the    one   method    or  in   the  other;  self: 

whereas  in  those  languages  the  comparison  is  seldom  if  the  a 

ever  formed  by  the  assistance  of  the  adverb,  but  always  prrlative  we  only  prefix  the  indefinite  article  a 

by  tbe  infection uf  the  adjective.    Hence  litis  inflection  was  a  very  good  man:   be  was  a  most  valiant  soldier." 
is  by  the  Greek  and  Latin  grammarians  considered  as  94.  As  there  are  some  qualities  which  admit  of  com-  Adjcctivei 

a  necessary  accident  of  the  adjective  ;  but  it  has  reached  pariton,  so  there  are  others  which  admit  of  none:  such,  wok  b  -d- 

no  further  than  to  adjectives,  and  participles  sharing  the  for  example,  are  those  which  denote  that  quality  of  bodies  mit  ■*  •* 

nature  of  adjectives.   The  attributes  expressed  by  verbs  anting  from  their  figure;  a*  when  we  say,  a  circular***™*.** 

are  as  susceptible  of  comparison  as  those  expressed  by  table,  a  quadrangular  court,  a  conical  piece  of  metal,  i0B. 


{  but  the) 


of     &c.   The  r> 


,  that  ■ 


ailliooofthii 


gs  participat- 


rbt,  the  verb  being  too  much  diversified  already  to  ing  the'same  figure,  participate  it  equally,  if  they  do  it 

admit  of  more  variation*  without  perplexity-  at  all.     To  say,  therefore  that  while  A  and  B  are  both 

93.  It  must  be  confessed  that  comparative*,  as  well  quadrangular,  A  i*  more  or  leu  quadrangular  than  B, 

,_  the  simple  as  tbe  superlative,  seem  sometimes  to  part  is  absurd.     The  same  holds  true  in  all  attributives  de- 

with  their  relative  nature,  and  to  retain  only  their  1V1-  noting  definite  quantities  of  whatever   nature  ;    for  a* 

-   tensive.     Thus  in  the  degree  denoting  simple  excess:  there  can  be  no  comparison  without  intensionor  remission, 

'•  Tristio.,  ,t  Urn/mi.  «.!<*.&,.  mM,„.    Vine  •°d  "  *}•  ■"  *•  "  i"'~i~  "  •«"'"™  »  «•»• 

*  3  ■"  alwayt definite,  therefore  these  attributive*  can  admit  of 

Trittior  means  nothing  more  than  that  Venus  was  very  no  comparison.      By  the  same  method  of  reasoning,  we 

sad.     In  tbe  degree  called  the  superlative  this  is  more  discover  the  cause  why  no  substantive  is  susceptible  of 

pal.    Phrases  extremely  common  are,  fir  doctissimus,  these  degrees  of  comparison,    A  mountain  cannot  be  said 


virjortistimut,"  *  most  learned  man, a  most  brave 
L  e.  not  tbe  bravest  and  most  /tamed  man  that 
isted,  but  a  man  possessing  those  qualities  in  an  eminent      like 
degree.     In  English,  when  we  intimate  that  a  certain 
quality  !s  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree,  without  mak- 
ing any  direct  comparison  between  it  and  a  similar  qua- 
lity, we  do  it  by  tbe  intensive  word  very, 


MORE    TO    BE  or    TO    EXIST   than   a   male-hM;   but  she 

more  or  less  must  be  sought  for  in  their  quantities.  In 
like  manner,  when  we  rtfer  many  individuals  to  on* 
•peoies,  the  lion  A  cannot  be  called  more  a  lion  than  the- 
lion  B  (d);  but  if  more  any  thing,  ho  is  mare  fierce, 
more  swift,  or  exceeding  in  some  such  attribute.  So 
again,  in  referring  many  specie*  to  one  genus,  a  croco- 
ry  than  by  most:  as,  Cicero  toas  rat  r  eloquent;  the  mind  dilo  is  not  more  an  animal  than  a  lizard  ;  nor  a  tiger 
of  Johnson  was  VERT  vigorous.  This  mode  ofexpres-  more  than  a  cat;  but,  if  any  thing,  tbe  crocodile  and- 
lien  ha*  been  called  the  superlative  of  eminence,  to  di-  tiger  are  more  bulky,  more  strong,  &i-.  than  the  animal*. 
stingoisb  it  from  tbe  other  superlative,  which  is  tuperla-  with  which  they  are  compared ;  tbe  excess,  a*  before, 
tive  upon  comparison.   Yet  it  may  be  said,  tbat  even  ia     being  derived  from  their  attribute*. 

9$- 


compared  a*  of  the  same  class  ;  and  when  we  use  the  comparative,  a*  of  different  classes  ;  yet  i*  not  thi*  distinction  ■ 
always  attended  to  by  the  best  writer*  in  any  language.  In  Latin  and  Greek  the  comparative  is  sometime*  nsed, 
where  in  English  we  should  use  the  superlative;  a*  dexlra  est  fortior  manuum ;  and  in  the  Gospel  it  is  said,  that 
"  a  grain  uf  mosta  rd-ieed  is  the  smaller  (/tuplieti)  of  all  seeds,  but  when  grown  op  it  is  tbe  greater  (•ns^iir)  of 
herbs."  Eveo  in  English,  the  custom  of  the  language  permit*  us  not  to  say  "he  is  the  tallest  at  tbe  two,"  it  must' 
be  iht  fuller  of  the  two  ;  but  we  cannot  say  "  he  is  the  taller  of  the  three,"  it  must  be  the  tallest.  For  tbeso 
and  ether  deviation*  from  the  general  rule  no  reason  is  to  be  found  in  tbe  nature  of  things;  they  are  errors  made 
proper  by  use. 

(c)  Ia  English,  the  termination  est  i*  peculiar  to  the  superlative  of  comparison,  to  which  the  definite  article  is 
prefixed.  Thus  we  may  say,  "  Homer  was  the  sublintest  of  poets ;"  but  we  cannot  say,  "  Homer  was  a  sublimest 
poet."   Again,  we  may  lay  "  Homer  was  a  very  sublime  poet ;"  but  not,  **  Homer  waa  the  the  very  sublime  poet,**' 

(D)  When  Pope  says  of  a  certain  person,  that  he  is  "  a  tradesman,  meek,  and  much  a  bar  ;"   the  last  phrase 
itch  git 


M  the  same  with  much  given  to  lying,,  the  word  liar  having  the  effect  of  an  attributive. 


Jig :  zed  by 


Google 


G  Tt  A  M  M  A  B.  Chap.  V. 

95.  Of  the  adverbs  or  secondary  attributives  already         97.  Mr  Horne  Tooke  has,  with  great  industry  anil    AdT«rbt 

Mentioned,  those  denoting  intention  and  remission  may  accuracy,  traced  many  of  the  English    adverb*   from        See. 

"*  be  called  adverbs  of  «uantitt  continuous,  %t  great-  their  origin  in  the  ancient  Saxon  and  other  norther* ' '■    »  — ' 

Aoverb*       l9<  vastly,  tolerably.  Sec.  once,   twice,   thrice,  &c.  (e)  tongues,  and  shown   them  to  be  either  corruption!   of 


di'ided  in-  »re  ADVERBS  of  dUAKTTTT  discbite  ;  more  and  most,  other  words  or  abbreviation  of  phrases  and  sentence*. 

to  alalia,    test  and  least,  to  which  nay  be  added  equally,  proportion-  fie  observe*,  "  that  all  adverbs  ending  in  LT,  the  moat 

ally,  &e.  are  ADVERBS  of  relation.      There  are  0-  proline   branch   of  the  family,  are  sufficiently  under* 

then  of  quality  ;  as  when  we  say,  hosestlt  indue-  stood  :  the  termination  being  only  the  word  like  cor- 

■triaut,  prudently  brave;  they  fought  XBJTMLT,  he  ranted-;  and  the  corruption  so  much  the  more  easily  and 

painted  finely-  certainly  discovered,  as  the  termination  remains  more 

Andjherc  it  may  be  worth  while  to  observe,  how  the  pure  and  distinguishable  in  the  other  sister  languages,  in 

same  thing,  participating  theaamc  essence,  assumes  differ*  which  it  is  Written  Itch,  h/k,  Hg,ligen.n  He  might  have 

ent  grammatical  forms  from  its  different  relations.    For  added,  that  in   Scotland  the  word  Hie  is,  at  tbis  day, 

example,  suppose  it  should  be  asked.  How  differ  honest,  frequently  used  instead  of  the  English  termination  lyi 

honestly,  and  honesty  9  The  answer  is,  They  are  in  essence  as  for  a  goodly  figure,  the  common  people  fay  a  good-Kka 

the  same:  bnIlheydift'erinssmucliasAonej'iitlieoWriiu-  figure.     Upon  this  principle  the  greater  part  of  adverbs 

•tiveof  h  noun;  honestly,  of verb  or  adjective ,"  and  honesty  are  resolved  into  those  parts  of  speech  which  we  have 

beingdiveatedof  theseitsattributiienlatieos,assumc*the  already  considered,  as  honestly  into  honest-like,  vastly, 

power  of  a  noun  or  substantive,  so  as  to  stand  by  itself,  into  vast-like,  &c.  so  that  when  we  say  of  a  man  he  is 

06.  The  adverbs  hitherto  mentioned  are  common   to  honestly  industrious,  we  affirm  that  be  is  honest-like  in- 

verbs  of  every  species ;  but  there  are  some  which  srn  cou-  dustriaut,  or  that  his  industry  has  the  appearance  of  be- 

fiued  to  verbs  properly  so  called,  that  is,  to  such  rerba  as  ing  honest.     Adverbs  of  a  different  termination   the 

denote  motions  or  energitt  with  tbeir  privationt.     All  same  acnte  writer  resolves  thus  >  Aghast  into  the  past 

motion  and  rest  imply  time  and  place  as  a  kind  of  neces-  participle  agazed  ; 

sarv  coincidence.     Hence,  when  we  would  express  the  „  tl    v        l        ii_.jii.j-i 

,  r   ...  !  .      ,    r.   r    _  .  "  The  rrench  exclaimed, — the  devil  was  in  arms. 

paceortime  of  eLtber,  we  hsve  recourse  to  orfurroj  form-  ..    .„,,        ,    ,  -    .       ,       ,.      „    .-. 

r ,  ,     ...  !  ,  ,      .     .  "  All  the  whole  army  stood  agttxed  on  him."  ShaKESF. 

ed  for  this  purpose ;  of  place,  as  when  we  say,  lie  stood  '  * 

tbeue,  he  went  nxifcs,  he  came  bitbkb;  of  time,  as  Ago,  into  the  post  participle  a  gone  or  gone.    AstjN- 
when  we  aay,  he  stood  tbes,  he  went  aftehwaxtis,  he  SEX  he  derives  from  ASUNDZRED,  separated;  the  past 
travelled  formerly.  To  these  may  be  added  the  adverbs  participle  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  verb  asundrian :  a  word 
which  denote  the  intensions  and  remissions peculiar to  no-  which,  in  all  its  varieties,  is  ta  be  found,  be  says,  in  all 
tion,  such  as  speedily,  hastily,  swiftly,  slowly,  &c;  as  the  northern  tongues  j  and  is  originally  from  sand,  i.  e. 
also  adverbs  of  place  made  on  t  of  prepositions,  such  a>  sand.    To  WIT,  from  WITTAN  to  know ;  as  videlicet  and 
upward  and  downward  from  up  and   down.     It  may,  scilicet,  in  Latin,  are  abbreviations  of  videre-licet  and 
however,  be  doubted  whether  some  of  these  words,  as  scire-licet.    Needs,  be  resolves  inn  NEED  is,  used  pa- 
well  as  many  others*  which  do  not  so  properly  modify  rent  helically;  as,  "  I  most  needs  do  such  a  thing."—"  I 
attributes,  as  mark  some  remote  circumstance  attending  must  (need  is)  do  such  a  thing  -,"  i.  e.  "  I  mast  do  it,  - 
an  attribute  or  our  way  of  conceiving  it,  ire  truly  ad-  tbere  is  need  of  it."     Anon,  which  our  old  authors  use 
verbs,  though  so  called  by  the  grammarians.  The  simple  for  immediately,  instantly,  means,  be  says,  in  one ;  i.  e. 
oMrmative  and  negative  yes  and  no  are  ealled  adverbs,  in  one  instant,  moment,  minute.     At, 
though  they  surely  do  not  signify  that  which  we  hold  «  Anj  r;ght  atmt  w;tB0UteD  „„„  ao*de/. 
to  be  the  very  essence  of  the  adverb,  a  modification  of        ,,  ^  ;D  M  the  DMte  j  C#D_» 
attributes.  "Is  he  learned  ?  No."  "Is  ho  brave  ?  Yet."  .  ,  ,      ,. 

Here  the  two  adverbs,  as  they  are  called,  signify  not  AUWE  and  only  are  resolved  into  all  one,  and  ONE- 

My  modification  of  the  attributes  brave  and  teamed,  **■•    In  lbe  Do,ch'  "**•*•*/  ™°  all  »en  alone g 

but  a  total  negation  of  the  attribute  in  the  one  case,  «i>d  a.ll-een  like,  w^,,  anciently  akmely.     Auvr  u 

and  in  the  other  a  declaration  that  the  attribute  belongs  M  *"*'  "  m  4*     lhot' 
100       to  the  person  spoken  of.  a  Christ  eterne  on  live."  Chaucer. 

The  meso.      Adverbs  are  indeed  applied  to  many  purposes  }  and.  4.UGMT  or  OUGHT }  a  whit  or  O  whit  ;  o  being  for- 

vtrhV  "be  *eir  81"""'  nf ture  ""*  be  "*""  un,1«rV«"1  b7  »•**-  merly  written  for  the  article  a,  or  for  the  numeral  one  t 


Mc.rt.ined  "ng  »   «*  °f  th*m>   »nd   ""coding  to  their  etymology,  „&  ^JUt  or  hwit, in  Saxon,  signifying  a  small  thing,  as 

by  straw-   than  by  any  general  description  or  definition.    Many  of  .  ^^  orJfl(,     AwBtLE,  which  is  usually  classed  with 

tajr.  Ibem  seem  to  have  been  introduced  into  language  m  or-  aavtr0lt  j,  evidently  a  noun  with  the  indefinite  article 

ixprewbyoowuiorottheineaiiingoftwoortbroej  prefixed;  a  while,  i.  e.  a  time.     Whilst,  anciently 


Maavof                 ■»(—  -j  ™ —.»  .■~.uw._s..  ,„.„.  ,„,„,  prenxea;  a  wnue,  1.  e.  a  time.     *»hilst,  anciently 

them  mere  ui  *■*  ■•*  ■bWwlrtin*a  of  noana,  verts,  and  sdjee-  „d  roore  properly  whiles,  is  plainly  the  Saxon  hwile- 

abbreiia-    tivea."  Thus,  the  import  of  (he  pbmse.sn  what  place,  is  es,  rmw  (Aor.    Aloft  was  formerly  written  ON-LOFr ; 

tioDi.           expressed   by  the  sinjrU  word  WHERE  j  So  what  plate,  \e                                                                                            , 

by  whithlr;  from  this  pin*,  by  HENCE;  in  a  direction  .,  .     .                      ..                                     , 

attending,  by  upwaeds,  at  tha  present  time,  by  NOW  ;  A      *'•  !?  mother,  my  aoveregne  yleawncc 

at  whaTtime,  b,  when  \  at  that  tin,  by  then  (  many  °>'er  »' th,D* <w" lttie  Cbru"  ON  ***«•     Chaucm, 

tones,  by  OFTEN  j  hoc  many  tine*,  by  seldom,  &c.  Now,  says  Mr  Horne  Tooke,  hjft,  in  the  Anglo  Saxon, 

(e)  These  words  weru  anciently  written  «w'i,  twi'c'r,  thrift;  and  are  merely  the  genitives  of  one,  two,  three, 
the  snbstnntivo  time  or  ton  being  omitted.  Thus,  Sow  often  did  yon  vrittf  Answer,  Oner,  i.  e,  one's  time. 
See  On.  ZufoV.  Dtvermnt  ofPnrley. 
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Tata*.  U  the  air  or  the  chads,  as  IN  LTFTZ  ccthmende,  coming 
■  y  ■»  m  fAe  t/oucfr  (St  Luke).  In  the  Danish,  LUTT  ii  air; 
and  "  at  sjjronge  i  htftcn^1  to  blow  up  into  the  air,  or 
ALOFT.  So  in  the  Dutch,  de  loef  hebbcn,  to  sail  be- 
fore the  wind  }  loeven,  to  ply  to  windward  ;  loef,  tin 
■weather  sage,  &C  From  the  same  root  are  oar  Other 
-Ward*  ;  Loft,  lofty,  to  luff,  tee,  leeward,  lift,  &c  It 
would  be  needle*!,  M  the  ingenious  auihur  observes,  to 
aotice  such  adverb*  at,  afoot',  adays,  ashore,  astray, 
aslope,  aright,  abed,  abaci,  abreast,  afloat,  aloud,  aside, 
afield,  aground,  aland,  be  These  are  at  first  view 
seen  for  what  they  ate.  Nor  shall  we  follow  htm 
through  the  analysis  which  he  ha*  given  of  many  other 
adverbs,  of  which  the  origin  is  not  so  obvious  as  of 
these.  Of  the  truth  of  his  principles  we  are  satisfied  [ 
and  have  not  a  doubt,  but  that  upon  those  principles  a 
•nan-con  veraant  with  our  earliest  writers,  and  thorough- 
ly skilled  in  the  present  languages,  may  trace  every 
English  (s)  adverb  to  its  source,  and  show  that  it  is  no 
part  of  speech  separate  from  those  which  we  have  al- 
ready considered.  The  adverbs,  however,  of  affirmation 
and  negation,  are  of  too  much  importance  to  be  thus 
passed  over  ;  and  as  we  have  never  seen  an  account  of 
them  at  all  satisfactory,  except  that  which  has  been  gi- 
ven by  Home  Tooke,  wo  shall  transcribe  the  substance 
of  what  he  aays  concerning  ATE,  TEA,  yes,  and  no. 
Tn  as  these  words  have  always  appeared  improperly 
classed  -with  adverbs  npon  every  definition  which  has 
been  given  of  that  part  of  speech.  Accordingly,  our 
author  says,  (hat  ate  or  tea  is  the  imperative  of  a 
verb  of  northern  extraction  ;  and  means,  have,  possess, 
enjoy.  And  JES  is  a  contraction  of  ayes,  have,  pos- 
sess,  enjoy,  that.  Thus,  when  it  is  asked  whether  a 
man  be  learned,  if  the  answer  be  by  the  wctd  YES,  it  is 
equivalent  to  have  that,  enjoy  tfmt,  belief  or  that  pro- 
position. (See  what  was  said  of  the  nature  of  interro- 
gation. Chap.  IV.  N°  76.). 

The  northern  verb-of  which  yea  is  the  imperative, 
is  in  Dsnith  ejex,  to  poetess,  have,  enjoy.  Eja,  aye  or 
yea ,-  EJE, possession;  lit.*, possessor.  In  Swedish  it  is 
EGA,  to  possess;  of  which  the  imperative  is  ja,  aye, 
yea:  eg  are,  possessor.  In  German,  ja  signifies  aye, 
or  yea;  eiginer,  possessor,  owner;  El  gen,  own.  In 
Dutch,  eigenen  is  to  possess;  3 a,  yea. 

Greenwood  derives  not  and  its  abbreviate  ho  from 
(he  Latin;  Minshow,  from  the  Hebrew;  and  Junius, 
from  the  Greek.  Oar  author  very  properly  observes, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  north  could  not  wait  for  a 
word  expressive  of  dissent  till  the  cstablwhment  of  those 
nations  and  languages  :  and  adds,  that  we  need  not  be 
inquisitive  nor  doubtful  concerning  the  origin  and  sigoi- 
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Station  of  HOT  and  HO ;  since  we  find  that,  in  the  Da-  prepoii- 
nish  nodig,  in  the  Swedish  nobig,  and  in  the  Dutch,  Hobs,  &c 
KOODE,  NODE, and  NO,  mean  averse, unwilling.  So  that  ■       ■' 

when  it  is  aaked  whether  a  man  be  brave,  if  the  answer 
be  HO,  it  is  a  declaration  that  be  who  makes  it  is  averse 
from  or  unwilling  to  admit  that  proposition. 

98.  Most  writers  on  grammar  have  mentioned  a 
species  of  adverbs,  which  they  call  adverbs  of  interroga- 
tion, such  as  where,  whence,  whither,  how,  Sic.  But 
the  truth  is,  that  there  is  no  pait  of  speech,  which,  of 
Itself,  denotes  interrogation!  A  question  is  never  ask- 
ed otherwise  than  by  abbreviation,  by  a  single  word, 
whether  that  word  be  a  noun,  a  pronoun,  a  vtrb,  or  an 
adverb.  The  word  WHERE  is  equivalent  to —  in  what 
place  1  whence  to—from  what  place;  and  How  to— 1* 
what  manner,  &c.  In  these  phrases,  in  what  place, 
from  what  place,  and  in  what  manner,  the  only  word 
that  can  be  supposed  to  have  the  force  of  an  interroga- 
tive, is  what,  which  is  resolvable  into  that  which :  But 
we  have  already  explained,  in  the  chapter  of  Pronouns, 
the  principle*  upon  wbicb  the  relative  is  made  to  denote 
interrogation,  and  the  same  reasoning  wilt  account  for 
the  adverbs  where,  whence,  whither,  how,  &c  being 
employed  as  interrogatives.  When  we  say,  where  were 
you  yesterday?  whence  have  you  comef  whither  are  you 
going  .9  /tow  do  you  perform  your  journey  »  We  merely 
use  so  many  abbreviations  for  the  following  sentence*  ; 
tell  us,  or  describe  la  us,  THE  PLACE  where  (or  in  which) 
you  were  yesterday;  THE  place  whence  (or  from  which) 
you  have  come  ;  THE  PLACE  to  which  you  are  going; 
THE  manner  in  which  you  perform  your  journey  ?  And 
so  much  for  adverbs.  We  now  proceed  to  those  part* 
of  speech  which  are  usually  called  prepositions  and,  con- 
junctions, and  of  which  the  use  is  to  connect  the  other 
words  of  a  sentence,  and  lo  combine  two  or  more  simple 
sentences  into  one  compound  sentence. 

Chap.  VI.  Of  'Prepositions,  Cotijunclions,and  Inter- 
jections. 

99.  It  has  been  observed,  that  a  man  while  awake  objects, 
is  conscious  of  a  continued  train  of  perception*  and  and  of 
ideas  passing  in  his  mind,  which  depends  little  opun0*"™*  "■•**■ 
bis  own  Will)  that  be  cannot  to  the  traiu  add  a  new^,w'°" 
idea',  and  that  he  can   but  very  seldom   break  its  con- 
nexion.    To  the  slightest  reflection   these  truths  must 
be  apparent.     Our  first  ideas  arc  those  which  we  de- 
rive from  external  objects   making  impressions  on  the 
senses  ;  but  all  the  external  objects  which  fall  under  our 
observation  are  linked  together  in  such  a  manner  as 
indicate*  them   tn  be  parts  of  one  great  and  regular 
system 


(a)  The  same  resolution  might  probably  be  made  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  adverbs,  were  we  a*  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  source*  of  those  tongues  as  Mr  Home  Tooke  is  with  the  source*  of  the  English  language. 
*'  Many  of  the  Latin  adverb*  {says  the  learned  Ruddiman)  are  nothing  else  hut  adjective  nouns  or  pronouns,  hav- 
ing the  preposition  and  substantive  understood  ;  as,  quo,  eo,  eodem,  for  ad  quay,  ea,  eadem  (loco.)  or  cut,  ei,  eidem. 
{loco')  ;  for  of  eld  these  dative i  ended  in  o.  Thus,  qua,  hoc,  iliac,  &c  are  plainly  adjectives  in  the  ubl.  sing, 
femin.  the  word  via,  "  a  way,"  and  the  preposition  in,  being  understood.  Many  of  them  are  compounds  ;  as, 
quomodo,  i.  e.  quo  tnodo  ;  quemadmodum,  i.  e.  ad  quern  mad-urn  ;  qvamobrem,  i.  e.  00  quam  rem  ;  quare,  i.  e.  (pro) 
qua  re;  quorsum,  i.e.  versus  quern  (locum);  scilicet,  L  e.  scire  licet;  videtiret,  i.  t.videre  licet;  ihcet,  i.e.  ire  licet ,- 
illico,  i.  e.  in  loco;  mogmpere,  i.  e.  magnoopere;  nimiruni,  i.  e.  ni  (est)  mirum;  kodie,  i.e.  hoc  die;  postriaVe,  i.e. 
pastero  die  ipridie,  i.  e.  pra  die.  Perfects,  certe,  sane,  male,  bene,  plane,  are  obviously  adjectives.  Forte  is  the 
ablative  offors;  and  if  we  bad  leisure  to  pursue  the  subject,  and  were  masters  of  all  the  language*  from  which 
the  Latin  is  derived,  we  doubt  not  but  wc  should  be  able  to  resolve  every  adverb  into  a  substantive  at  ai" 
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rrepw-    sy»t*m.    When  we  Uke  a  view  of  tW  thing*  by  which  In  Englitb,  however,  tbe  rata  is  otherwise  j  for  were    Petpntt- 

Unnt.  if.  we  are  wr rounded,  and  which  are  the  archetypes  of  our  we  to  aay,  "He  rode  Edinburgh,  want  the  porUajneat-  Uaa<,  fee. 

-         ide«i,  ibtir  inherent  qualities  ere  not  more  remarkable  home,  walked  his  counsel  the  court  met,"  k«  *bould  *—■ -/— 

by.  varioot   '^*n  ^"  vwlous  rolauouj  by  which  they  ere  connected,  speak  unintelligibly  ;  a*  in  these  expression*  then  i* 

icimiDDi:    Cause  tndtfficl,  vojaigw'ty  it,  tiineorin  place,  highaaa  either  a  tots)   want  of  connexion,  «r  Mich  a  ceoaccr 

Iqw,  prior  und  posterior,  reicmblance  and  contrast,  with  tien  at   produce  falsehood  and  nonsense.     In  order  to 

a  ihoOaend.  ether  relations,  connect  things  together  with-  give  meaning  to  the  passage,  die  several'  gap*  must  ho 

out  and.    There  w  not  a  single  thing  which  appears  sn-  filled  up  by  words  significant  of  tho  various  relation* 

litary  and  altogether  devoid  of  connexion-      The  only  by  which  the  different  ideas  are  connected  in  the  mind ;       ,  ,3 

difference  i«,  that  nme  are  intimately  and  seme  slight-  us,  "  He  rode  to  Edinburgh,  went  to  the  parliament- EipreMed 

ly  connected,  come  nearly  and  some  at  a  distance.  That  house,  and  walked  with  his  counsel  till  the  court  met."  ^7  prcpof- 

tbe  relations  by  wbicb  external  object*  are  I bu*  linked  Of  these  consuxting  wards,  to  and  with  are  culled pre~ ,ion'  ***' 

together  must  have  great  innueaoe   in  directing   the  petitions,  and  and  TiLLare  usually  called  co  jyunciioo*.  J£,°"°" 

train  of  human  thought,  «o  that  not  oat  perception  or  Although  ibese  prepositions  and  wjunctiem  aro  not  so 

idea  can  appear  to  the  mind  wholly  uucMaected  with  absolutely  ntctssary  in  Greek  aid  Latin  a*  they  are  in 

ajl  other  perceptions  or  ideas,  will  be  admitted  by  every  English;  yet  a*  there  is  no  language  wholly  without 

maa  who  believe*  tint  hi*  mdw  nod  intellect  represent  them,  nor  any  language  in  which  it  is  not  of  importance 

thing*  a*  they  are,  to  understand  tbetr  force,  they  well  deserve  a  place  it 

This  being  the  case,  it  is  necessary,  if  the  purpose  universal  grammar.  , 

nf  language   be   to   communicate   thought,    that   the  100.  The  solo  aea  of  conjunctions  *ai  preposition*  in  These  con- 

•peaker  be  furnished  with  words,  net  only  to  express  language  is  to  connect  either  sentences  or  other  coord* ,-  sect  aitber 

the  ideas  of  substance*  and  attributes  which  bo  nay  bnttbethtor]ioftbe>e*v8*wc[Vtwrthenwelve*haacortain->COI*'><** 

have  in  his  mind,  hot  also  to  indicate   the  order   in  ly  never  been  understood,  unlea*  Hoaxz  Took,!.  ha*cr  woi 

which  be  view*  tham,  and  to  point  out  the  various  **•  at  lost  hit  upon  the  truth.     Mr  Hs.lB.lS  write*  about 

lotions  by  which  they  are  connected.    la  many  instan-  them  and  about  them,  quoting  passages  from  Greek  and 

eoo  all  this  may  be  dona  by  the  parts  of  speech  which  Latin  authors,   and  produce*   at  lost  bo  information, 

we  have  already  considered.     The  devest  connexion  Hi*  definitions  of  both,  as  ports  of  speech  voidofsignj- 

which  we  can  conceive  ia  that  which  subsist*  between  jUvtion,  aro  highly  absurd ;  and  eveu  the  principal  rfaV 

a  substance  and  it*  qualities  ;  and  in  every  language  stinctton  which  he  makes  between  them  seem*  net  to  ho 

with  which  we  ore  acquainted,  that  connexion  is  indi-  well  founded.    Prepositions  and  corf/unctions  denote  tU* 

cattd  by   the  immediate  coalosoence  of  the  adjective  reaaftofff  subsisting  betwees  the  idea*  expressed  hy  thoao 

with  the  substantive;  a*  wo  say,  a  good  man,  a  learned  word*  or  (entente*  which  they  serve  to  ooonect  j  and 

man;  vir  bonus,  vir  ductus.    Again,  there  is  a  coenec-  a*  relations  are  contemplated  by  the  mind  a*  well  as per 

lion  equally  intimate,  though  not  *o  permanent,    be-  sitive  ideas  themselves,  the  twrrfi  which  tinaofa  those  ro- 

tween  an  agent  and  hi*  action  :  for  the  action  a*  really  lotions  cannot  bo  insignificant.  The  essential  difference 

an  attribute  of  the  agent ;  and  therefore  wo  say,  the  between  the  conjunction  and  preposition,  according  to 

bay  reads,  the  man  writes  ;  the  noun  coalescing  with  the  same  author,  consists  in  this,  that  ihajerwier  con- 

the  verb  (0  naturally,  that  no  other  word  is  requiiite  to  pecta  sentenees,  and  the  latter  timrds  ;  but  the  fact  is 

unite  them.     Moreover,  an  action  and  that  which  is  often  otherwise.    As  obvious  example  occur*  when  too 

acted  upon  being  contiguous  in  nature,  and  mutually  conjunction  and  connects  not  sentences  but  words.  "A 

affecting   each    other,    the  words  which  denote  them  man  of  wisdom  and  risrvM  is  a  perfect  character." 

should  in  language  be  matoally  attractive,  and  capable  Hare  it  U  not  meant  to  bo  asseited,  "  that  the  man  of 

of  coalescing  without  external  aid  ;  as,  be  reads  a  boat,  wisdom  ia  a  perfect  character,  and  that  tbe  man  of 

he  builds  a  house,  he  breaks  a  stone.   Further;  because  virtue  is  a  perfect  character  ■"  both  these  a 


an  attribute  and  iu  i»^i)Scaffaarara  inseparably  united,  would  bo  false.     This  sentence  therefore,  (and  many 
nn  adjective  or  n  verb  n  naturally  connected  with  thn  ouch  wiU  occur)  ia  not  resolvable  into  two  ;  whence  it 
or«*wn%siu*ignifkatioa;and  follow*,  that  the  conjunction  and  does  not  always  eon- 
be  walks  sknaiy,  be  is  prudently  ncc t  sentences  ;  and  tbe  same  i*  frequently  the  case  with 


krone,  it  ia  plain  that  na  other  word  i*  onoessary  to  pro. 
mote  the  coalescence  nf  the  attributes  vtafking  and  bra- 


adverb  which  illustrate*  « 
therefore,  whoa  w 

■r  conjunctions. 
Ham* Took*' s  idea  of  s^esMnftbowsnd  conjunction*'*, 

very  with  their  modiueatioo*  of  slowness  and  prudence,  that  they  do  not  form  distinct  classes  of  words,  but  art 

Too  agreement  between  tbe  terms  nf  any  proposition  merely  abbreviations  of  nouns  and  verbs ;  and  with  re- 

which  constitutes  truth  ia  absolutely  perfect ;  but  a*  spect  to  the  English  language,  be  bat  been  remarkably 

either  of  the  terms  may  agree  with  many  other  things  successful  in  proving  hi*  position.     But  though  such 

besides  its  ccrrtf£j(e,  some  word  U  requisite  in  every  jdo-  be  undeniably  the  case  in  English,  it  would  be  rash  to 

position  to  connect  thn  particular  predicate  with  tbe  conclude  &  priori  that  it  i*  so  in  all  other  tongue*.   Tq 

particular  subject :  and  that  is  the  office  of  the  simple  establish  this  general  conclusion  would  require  a  long 

verb  to  b*;  as,  the  three  angles  of" every  triangle  jjis  and    tedious  deduction  in  each  particular   language: 

oqttaJto  lira  right  angles.  and  how  much  language,  leisure,  industry,  and  acute. 

Thn*  wa  ice,  that  many  of  the  relations  subsisting  nets,  such  as  undertaking  would  require,  even  In  una 

between  oar  idea*  may  bo  clearly  expressed  by  means  tongue,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine.     In  tbe  languages 

of  nouns*  adjectives,  verbs,  and  adverbs  ;  and  in  those  with  which  wo  are  beat  acquainted,  many  canjunctimt, 

language*  of  which  the  noun*  have  coses,  there,  is  per-  mriw*tprepasititnu,l)t.v*!taei{ippearancc*t)tK*loft>ri- 

aapa aw- relation  of  much  importance  wbicb  might  not  gsnal  words:  and  though  this  most  acute  grammarian, 

bo  then  pointed  cut,  without  being  under  the  necessity  from  his  knowledge  of  the  northern  tongues,  baa  bean 

of  employing  the  aid  of  any. additional  part  nf  speech,  able,  to  trace  the  moot  itnportaut  of  those  in  English  to 
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,  very  plausible  sources,  the  same  thing  would  be  diffi- 
cult in  other  language*  of  which  the  sources  are  ob- 

"*  acute,  and  absolutely  impossible  in  those  of  which  they 
sre  wholly  unknown-  It  >h  however,  a  strong  pre* 
aomption  in  favour  of  bin  opinion,  that  grammarians 
ha»e  never  been  able  to  assign  any  general characteristic 
of  thoso  species  of  words;  which,  did  they  constitute 
distinct  parts  of  speech,  one  would  think  could  not  have 
to  long  remained  undiscovered.  It  ia  a  farther  pre- 
sumption in  his  favour,  that  many  words  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  aa  well  as  in  English,  which  have  been  called 
conjunction!,*™  obviously  resolvable  upon  hit  principles, 
and  indeed  discover  their  meaning  and  origin  upon 
mere  inspection-  We  shall  therefore  content  ourselves 
with  retailing  the  common  doctrine  respecting  these 
parts  of  speech  so  far  aa  it  it  intelligible;  subjoining  at 
the  bottom  of  the  page  the  analysis  given  by  Home 
Tooke  of  the  most  important  English  conjunctions  and 
prepositions ;  and  requesting  our  readers,  who  would  un- 
derstand the  subject,  to  attend  more  to  the  relations  be- 
tween their  various  ideas,  than  to  the  frivolous  distinc- 
tions which,  in  compliance  with  custom,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  lay  before  then.  We  shall  treat  first  of  the 
conjunction. 

SECT.  I.  Of  Conjunctions. 

101.  A  conjunction!*  a  part  of  speech'of  which,  as  its 
•name  indicates,  the  use  it  to  connect  either  two  or  mare 
words  in  a  sentence,or  to  makeof two  simple  sentences  one 
compound  sentence.  It  is  usually  said,  that  conjunctions 
never  connect  words,  bnt  sentences  only,  and  that  this 
is  the  circumstance  which  distinguishes  them  from  pre- 
positions. We  have  already  given  one  example  which 
proves  this  distinction  to  he  ill  founded  5  we  shall  now 
give  from  Home  Tooke  one  or  two  more,  which  will 
place  its  absurdity  in  a  still  clearer  light :  Two  and 
two  are  four  ;  John  and  Jane  are  a  handsome  couple; 
AB  and  BC  and  CKfornt  a  triangle.  Are  two  four  .> 
Is  John  a  couple  and  Jane  a  couple  9  Does  one  straight 
tine  form  a  triangle  f  From  the  subjoined  note  it  ap- 
pear*, that  and  (g)  may  connect  any  two  things  which 
can  be  connected,  as  it  signifies  addition. 

Conjunctions  connecting  sentence!,  sometimes  connect 
.  their  meaning,  and  sometimes  not.  For  example,  let  ut 
'  take  these  two  sentences,  Rome  was  enslaved,  Casar 
■  was  ambitious,  and  connect  them  together  by  the  con- 
junction because  ;  Borne  was  enslaved  because  Ca- 
sar was  ambitious.  Here  the  meanings,  as  well  as  the 
sentences,  appear  to  be  connected  by  that  natural  rela- 
tion which  subsists  between  an  effect  and  its  cause  ;  for 
the  enslaving  of  Borne  Wat  the  effect  of  Csesar't  ambi- 
tion.- "tuti  particular  relation  therefore  is  that  which  is 


it 


denoted  by  the  conjunction  BECAUSE  (h),  which  wonld  Conjnn 
be  improperly  nsed  to  connect  two  sentences  between  lion*. 
which  the  relation  of  an  effect  to  its  cause  exists  not,  Bnt 1  "  •  ' 
if  it  tie  nii,manners  must  be  reformed,  on  liberty  will  be 
lost!  here  the  conjunction  OR,  though  it  70111  the  sen- 
tences, yet  as  to  their  meaning  is  a  perfect  disjunctive. 
Between  the  reformation  of  manners  and  the  loss  of  li- 
berty there  is  certainly  a  natural  relation  ;  hot  it  is  not 
the  relation  of  contiguity  or  similitude,  or  of  cause  and 
effect,  but  of  contrariety.  The  relation  of  contrariety 
therefore  is  the  signification  of  the  word  ok  (1).  Ana 
thus  it  appears,  that  though  all  conjunctions  may  com- 
bine sentences,  yet,  with  respect  to  the  sense,  some  are 
conjunctive  and  others  disjunctive.  ,,- 

102.  Those  conjunctions  which  conjoin  both  sentences  Conjsnr- 
and  their  meanings  are  either  copulatives  or  conti-  lions  elthw 
NUATlvts.  The  principal  copulative  in  English  i"***^™ 
AMD,  which  we  have  already  considered.  The  conti- ,"'" 
tiuatires  are  much  more  numerous  ;  IF,  AN,  BECAUSE, 
THEREFORE,  WHEREFORE,  hence,  &c.  The  differ- 
ence between  them  is  this:  The  copulative  doet  no 
more  than  barely  couple  words  or  sentences,  and  i* 
therefore,  applicable  to  all  subjects  of  which  the  nature* 
are  not  incompatible  fit).  The  relation  which  it  denote* 
is  that  of  juxtaposition,  or  of  one  thing  added  to  another. 
Continua.tives,  on  the  contrary,  by  a  mure  intimate  eon* 
neetion,  consolidate  sentence*  into  one  continuous  whole  ; 
and  are  therefore  applicable  only  to  subjects  which 
have  an  essential  relation  to  each  other,  such  as  that  of 
an  effect  to  its  cause  or  of  a  cause  to  it*  effect.  For  ex- 
ample, it  is  no  srav  improper  to  say,  Lysippus  was  a 
statuary,  avb  Priscian  a  grammarian  ;  thesunshineth, 
a&d  the  shy  is  clear  ;  because  these  are  things  that  may 
coexist,  and  yet  imply  no  absurdity.  But  it  wonld  be 
absurd  to  say,  Lysippus  was  a  statuary  because  Pris- 
cian was  a  grammarian ;  though  not  to  say,  the  sun 
shtneth  because  the  shy  is  clear.  With  respect  to  the 
first,  the  reason  is,  that  the  word  BECAUSE  denotes  the  . 
relation  which  an  effect  bears  to  its  cause :  but  the  nk.it! 
of  Priscian  in  grammar  could  not  possibly  be  the  eaust 
of  ZysippusU  skill  ia  statuary;  the  coincidence  between 
the  skill  of  the  one  and  that  of  the  other,  in  arts  so  very 
different,  was  merely  accidental.  With  respect  to  the 
shining  of  the  sun  and  the  clearness  of  the  sky,  the  case  is 
widely  different-,  for  tbe  cleansers  of  the  sky  is  the  CAUSE 
of  the  sun's  shining,  at  least  so  as  to  bo  seen  by  us.  |lS 

As  to  the  continuatives,  they  are  either  suffositivi,  CobuAob- 
aachaH  if, an;  or  Positive, sueh  as  because, therefore,as,  tires, either 
&c.  Take  examples  of  each:  Ton  will  live  happily  if  you  *"W°^?*" 
fine  honestly;  you  live  happily  because  you  live  honestly  ;  w  pon 
you  live  honestly,  therefore  you  live  happily.  The  dif- 
ference between  these  continuatives  is  this  :  The  suppo. 
sitives  denote  connection,  but  do  not  assert  actual  tx- 
G  2  istence ; 


(G)  And  is  a  Saxon  word,  being  (according  to  Mr  if.  Tooke)  an  abbreviation  of  a  Nad,  the  imperative  of  the 
v%Vb  anaNad,   to  add  to  or  heap  up.     So  that  when  we  say  two  asd  two  are  four,  we  only  declare  that  two 

ADDED  TO  tWO  Orefour. 

\  (h)  Because  is  compounded  of  the  Saxon  be — by,  and  cause  ;  and  by  some  of  onr  most  ancient  authors  it  was 
written  BY  cause.  Rome  was  enslaved  because  Cafsar  was  ambitious,  is  therefore  equivalent  to,  Rome  was  en- 
slaved by  the  cause  Casar  was  ambitious  ;  taking  tbe  phrase,  Casar  was  ambitious  as  an  abstract  noun  in  con- 
cord with  tbe  other  noun  cause.. 

(1)  Or  seem*  to  he  a  mere  contraction  of  tbe  Saxon  ODER,  which  signifies  other,  i.  e,  something  different  arid 
often  contrary.     So  that  the  conjunction  or  must  always  denote  diversity,  and.very  often  contrariety. 
.    ^k)  As  day  and  night,  heat  and  cold:  for  we  cannot  say  of  tbe  same  portion  of  time,  "  is  day  and  it  is  night; 
ot  of  the  same  body,  it  is  both  hot  and  cold. 
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Coajaac-  ietencos  the positive*  imply  both  the  owe  and  the  o(/ier      as,  therefore,  wherefore,  See.     The  di Serene e  between   corjone 

tiosis.       (l).  these  !>  this :   The  consols  subjoin  causes  to  effects;  at,      tioos 

'"    •  The  positives  above  mentioned  ere  rillier  CAUSAL;  audi       the  sun  is  in  eclipse,  because  the  moon  intervenes  ;  The'"1   »  "  . 

Poiitlten,    "'  otfuse,  since,  as  (it),  Sec:   Or  COLLECTIVE;  *nch       co//t  c(/L-«*ubjo  in  r/fccMocuujt-*;  iA,thcmooninter  vents, 
aivhtr  can-  •  THEREFORE 

salotoul-  . . 

iectnt.  ^Lj  fj|B  KU0„  „f  an  ||,;s  w[|]  ^  apparerlI  from  t|,e  analysis  given   by  Home  Tooke  of  those  words  which  we 

have  called  mppnsitive  conjunctions.     If  and  AX  may  be  used  mutually  and  indifferently  to  supply  each  other's 
place ;   for  they  are  both  verbs,  and  of  the  same  import.     If  i»  merely  the  imperative  of  (lie  Gothic  and  Anglo. 
Saxon  verb  gifak,  to  give ;  and  in  those  languages,  as  well  as  in  the  English  formerly,  this  supposed  conjunction 
was  pronounced  anil  written  as  the  common  imperative  GIF-     Thus, 
---   ■   "  My  largesse 
"  Hath  lotted  her  to  be  your  brother's  mistresse, 

"  Gif  shee  can  be  reclaimrd  ;  gif  not,  his  prey."  Sad  Shepherd,  Act  ii.  scene  I.       ' 

Gawm  Douglass  almost  always  uses  GIF  for  IF,  as  the  common   people  in  some  counties  of  Scotland  do  even  at 
this  day;  and  it  is  obvious,  that  our  IF  has  always  the  signification  of  the  English  imperative  give,  and  no  other. 


So  that  the  resolution  of  the  construction  in  the  sentence,  If  you  live  honestly  you  will  live  happily,  is  simply  this, 
Givgyou  live  honestly  (taking  you  live  honestly  as  an  abstract  noun)  you  wilt  live  happily.  Your  living  happily  is 
declared  to  depend  upon  your  living  honestly  as  the  condition;  but  give  that,  and  your  happiness  is  positively 


asserted.     In  like  manner  may  such  sentences  be  resol' 

"  I  wonder  he  can  move  1  that  he's  not  fixed ! 
"  If  THAT  his  feelings  be  the  same  with  mine." 
Thus,  "  His  feelings  be  the  same  with  mine,  give  that,  1  wonder  he  can  mflve,"  Sec.  And  here  we  cannot 
forbear  giving  onr  assent  to  the  truth  of  Mr  Tuoke's  observation,  that  when  the  datum  upon  which  any  conclusion 
depends  is  a  sentence,  the  article  THAT,  if  not  expressed,  may  always  be  inserted.  We  do  not,  however,  think  the 
insertion  at  all  times  absolutely  necessary  to  complete  the  syntax;  for  active  verbs  govern  whole  sentences  *nt\  clauses 
of  sentences  as  well  as  substantive  nouns.  Instances  of  this  occur  so  frequently  in  the  Latin  classics,  that  they  can 
have  escaped  no  man's  notice  who  has  ever  read  Horace  or  Virgil  with  attention.  We  agree  likewise  with  onr 
most  ingenious  author,  that  where  the  datum  is  not  a  sentence,  but  some  noun  governed  by  the  verb  if  orcivErthe 
article  THAT  can  never  be  inserted.  For  example,  if  we  be  asked,  how  the  weather  will  dispose  of  us  tomorrow? 
w e  cannot  say  :  If  that  fair,  it  will  send  us  abroad  ;  if  that  foul,  it  will  keep  us  at  home ;"  but  "  if  fair,  it 
will  send  us  abroad,"  &c.  The  reason  is  obvious  :  the  verb  in  this  case  directly  governs  the  noun  ;  and  the  re- 
solved construction  is,  "  Give  fair  weather,  it  will  send  us  abroad  ;  GIVE  foul  weather,  it  will  keep  ns  at  home.'* 

An,  the  other  sup  positive  conjunction  mentioned,  is  nothing  else  than  the  imperative  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  verb 
.  anas',  which  likewise  means  to  give  or  to  GRANT.  As,  "  An  you  find  an  eye  behind  you,  you  might  see  more  de- 
traction at  your  heels  than  fortune  before  you;"  that  is,  "  Grant  you  bad  an  eye  behind  you,  yon  might  see,"  Sac. 
This  account  of  the  two  conditional  conjunctions  in  English  is  so  rational  and  satisfactory,  that  we  are  strongly  in- 
clined to  believe  that  all  those  words  which  are  so  called,  are  in  all  languages  to  be  acconnted  for  in  the  same  man- 
ner. Not  indeed  that  tbey  must  all  mean  precisely  to  give  or  grant,  but  some  word  equivalent;  such  as,  be  it,  sup- 
pose, allow,  permit.  Sec.;  which  meaning  is  to  be  sought  Turin  the  particular  etymology  of  each  respective  language, 

(m)  Of  the  causal  conjunctions  mentioned  in  the  text,  BECAUSE  has  been  already  considered  ;  and  some  account 
must  be  given  of  the  two  words  SINCE  and  AS.  The  former  of  these,  according  to  Mr  H.  Tooke,  is  a  very  cor- 
rupt abbreviation,  confounding  together  different  words  and  different  combinations  of  words.  To  us  it  appears 
to  be  compounded  of  SEAND,  seeing;  and  ES,  that  or  it;  or  of  SIN,  mm,  and  ES.  Seand  and  SIN  are  the  present 
and  past  participles  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  verb  seon,  to  see.  In  modern  English  SINCE  is  used  four  ways;  tico  as  a 
preposition  affecting  words,  and  two  as  a  CONJUNCTION  affecting  sentences.  When  used  ai  a  proposition,  it 
has  always  tbe  signification  of  the  past  participle  SEEN  joined  to  THENCE  (i.  e.  seen  and  thenceforward),  or  else  ' 
the  signification  of  the  past  participle  sees  only.  When  used  as  a  conjunction,  it  has  sometimes  the  signification 
of  the  present  participle  SEEING,  or  SEEING  THAT;  and  sometimes  the  signification  of  the  past  participle  SEEN,  or 
seen  that.  We  shall  give  examples  of  all  these  significations.  1st.  As  a  preposition  signifying  sbeh  and  thence- 
forward: "  A  more  amiable  sovereign  than  George  III.  has  not  swayed  tbe  English  sceptre  since  the  conquest?* 
That  is,  "  The  conquest  seen  for  at  tbe  completion  of  the  sight  of  the  conquest),  and  thenceforward,  a  more  ami- 
able sovereign  than  George  III.  has  not  swayed  the  English  sceptre."  Since,  taken  in  this  sense,  seems  rather 
to  be  a  corruption  of  siTHTHANorsiTHENCE,  than  a  compound  of  seand  and  r.s.  idly.  As  a  preposition  signi- 
fying SEEN  simply  :  Did  George  III.  reign  before  or  since  that  example  ?  3dly,  As  a  conjunction,  since  means 
seeing  that :  as,  "  If  1  should  labour  for  any  other  satisfaction  but  that  of  my  own  mind,  it  would  be  an  effect  of 
phrenzy  in  me,  not  of  hope  ;  SINCE  (or  seeing  that)  it  is  not  truth  hut  opinion  that  can  travel  through  the  woijd 
without  a  passport."  4tbly,  It  means  seen  that  or  THAT  seen  j  as,  '*  Since  death  in  the  end  take*  from  alt 
whatsoever  fortune  or  force  takes  from  any  one,  it  were  a  foolish  madness  in  the  shipwreck  of  worldly  things,  when 
all  sinks  but  the  sorrow,  to  lave  that ;"  i.  e. — Death  in  the  end  lakes  from  all  whatsoever  fortune  or  force  take* 
from  any  one  ;  that  seen,  it  were  a  foolish  madness,"  &c. 

As,  the  other  causal  conjunction  mentioned  in  the  text,  is  an  article  meaning  always  it,  or  THAT,  or  which-. 
Take  tbe  following  example  : 

"  She  glide*  away  under  the  foamy  sea* 
"  A*  swift  AS  darts  or  featber'd  arrow*  fly." 
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CMJaitc-    TBSKSFOKt(v')  thesunis  in  eclipse.    We  therefore  use  Tions  ;  a  species  of  word*  which  bear  tlii*  eon  trad  ie 

ii'»o«        consols  in  those  instances  where,  tbe  effect  being  conspi-  tory  name,  because  while  they  CONJOIN  the  sentences, 

*       *      ■*  cnout,  we  seek  for  its  cause ;  and  collectives,  in  demon-  they  DISJOIN  (he  sense  ;  or,  to  speak  m  language  more 

■tration  and  science,  properly  to  called,  where  the  cause  intelligible,  they  denote  relations  of  diversity  or  OP- 

being  Brat  known,  by  it*  help  we  discern  effects.  Position. 

Cn-ai  ca*w      As  to  causal  conjunctions,  we  may  further  observe,  That  there  should  be  inch  words,  wliether  called  ron- 

jsK tiana     that    there  is    no  one  of  the    four    species  of   causes  junctions  or  not,  is  extremely  natural.     For  as  there  is 

*■•**  '••'which  they  are  not  capable  of  denoting.     For  example,  a  principle  of  union   diffused  through  all   things,  by 

*°~*            the  hatshial  coast ;   The  trumpet  sounds  because  it  which  THIS  WHOLE  is  kept  together  and  preserved  from 

is  made  of  metal.     Tbe  formal  ;   The  trumpet  sounds  dissipation  ;  so  is  there  in  like  manner  a  principle  of  DI- 

EECdUSB  it  tt  long  and  hollow.     The  efficient  ;   The  VERSITT  diffused  through  all,  the  source  of  distinction, 

trumpet  sounds  because  an  artist  blows  it.  The  FINAL  1  .  of  number,  and  of  order.     Now  it  is  to  express  in  some 

The  trumpet  sounds  that  it  may  raise  our  courage.    It  degree  the  modifications  of  this  diversity,   that   thote 

i*  worth  observing,  that  the  three  first  causes  are  ex-  words  culled  disjunctive  conjunctions  areemployed.        ,,, 

pressed  by  the  strongest  affirmation;  because  if  the  effect  Of  these  disjunctives  some  are  SIMPLE  and  some  AD-  Either  H*)' 

actually  be,  these  must  be  also.    Bn t  this  is  not  the  case  VERSATIVE  :   Simple;  as  when  wo  say,  either  it  is  rfoyp'e  or  ad- 

witb  respect  to  the  last,  which  is  only  affirmed  mi  or  it  is  night :  Adversative;  a*  when  we  say,  it  is  not''mtiln' 

thing  that  may  happen.     The  reason   is  obvious;   for  day  EOT  it  is  night.     The  difference  between  these  is, 

whatever  may  be  the  end  which  set  the  artist  first  (o  that  (he  simple  express  nothing  more  than  a  relation  of 

work,  that  end  it  may  still  be  beyond   bis  power  to  diversity;  thearftifno(iWe»pressarr/o(/onnoLli«tely 

obtain;    a«,  like  all  other  contingents,  it  may  either  of  diversity;  lint  also  of  opposition.    Add  to  this,  that 

happen  or  not.     Hence  also  it  is  connected  by  n  parti-  the  adversatives are  definite,  the  simple  indefinite, 

cular  conjunction,  THAT  (o),  absolutely  confined  to  ibis  Thus  when  we  say,  the  number  three  is  not  an  even  num- 

Sto        cause.  ber  BVT  (p)  an  add,   we  not  only  disjoin  two  opposite 

Vujm*           103.  We  come  now  to  the  disjunctive  conjunc-  attribute?,  bat  we  definitely  affirm  the  one  to  belong  to 

*eesaw  tj,e 

j— «ti— s. ■ 

That  is,  "  She  glides  away  (with)  trat  swiftness  (with)  which  darts  or  feathered  arrows  fly."  In  German, 
where  AS  still  retains  its  original  signification  and  nsr,  it  is  written  es.  So  is  another  conjunction  nf  the  same 
import  with  AS,  being  evidently  tbe  Gothic  article  sa  or  so,  which  signifies  ft  or  that. 

(n)  As  Mr  Harris  hat  called  therefore,  wherefore,  Sec.  collective  conjunctions,  we  have  retained  thede* 
nomination,  though  perhaps  a  more  proper  might  be  found.  It  it  indeed  of  little  consequence  by  what  name  any 
class  of  words  be  called,  provided  the  import  of  tbe  words  themselves  be  understood.  Wherefore  and  THERE- 
FORE evidently  denote  the  relation  of  a  cause  to  its  ejftcts.  They  are  compounds  of  the  Saxon  words  HW/ER  and 
THXt  with  for  or  voor  :  and  signify,  for  tohich,for  those,  or  that.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  some  parts 
of  Scotland  tbe  common  people  even  at  this  day  use  THIS  for  these. 

(o)  We  have  already  considered  the  word  THAT,  and  seen  that  it  is  never  a  conjunction,  but  uniformly  a  defi- 
nite article,  "  The  trumpet  sounds  (for)  that  it  may  raise  oor  courage  ,"  taking  the  clause  it  may  raise  our 
courage  as  an  abstract  noun  in  concord  with  that  and  governed  by  for.  Or  tbe  sentence  may  be  reaolved  thus : 
**  The  trumpet  may  raise  our  courage  (for)  that  (purpose)  it  sonnds." 

(p)  Mr  HorneTooke  has  favoured  us  with  some  ingenious  remarks  on  the  two  different  derivations  of  the  word 
BUT,  when  used  in  the  two  acceptations  that  are  usually  annexed  to  it,  viz.  that  which  it  bears  in  the  beginning 
•f  a  sentence,  and  that  which  it  has  in  the  middle.  He  has  given  it  as  his  opinion,  that  this  word,  when  employ- 
ed in  the  former  way,  is  corruptly  put  for  BOT,  the  imperative  of  the  Snxon  verb  botan,  to  boot,  to  superadd^ 
to  supply,  &c.  and  that  when  used  in  the  latter  it  is  a  contraction  of  be-utan,  the  imperative  of  beowjtak,  to 
be  oat.  Our  ancient  writers  made  the  proper  distinction  between  the  nrthograpliy  of  the  one  word  and  that  of 
the  Other.  Gawin  Douglass,  in  particular,  although  he  frequently  confounds  the  two  word),  and  uses  them  im- 
properly, doe*  yet  abound  with  many  instances  of  their  proper  use  ;  and  so  contrasted,  as  to  awaken,  says  our 
author,  the  most  inattentive  reader.  Of  the  many  examples  quoted  by  him,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  the. 
two  following : 

"  Bot  thy  worke  shall  endure  in  laude  and  gloric, 

"  Birr  spot  or  fault  condigne  eterne  memorie."  Preface* 

"  Bot  gif  the  fates,  BUT  pleid, 
**  At  my  pleasure  suffer  it  me  life  to  leid.V  Book  iv. 

If  this  derivation  of -the  word  but  from  botan,  to  superadd,  be  just,  the  sentence  in  the  text,  "  the  number^. 
three  is  not  an  even  number  but  an  odd,"  will  be  equivalent  to,  "  the  number  three  is  not  an  even  number,, 
superadd  (it  it)  an  udd  number  ;"  and  if  so,  the  opposition  is  not  marked  (at  least  directly)  by  the  word  HUT, 
bat  by  the  adjectives  EVEN  and  ODD,  which  denote  attribntet  in  their  own  nature  opposite.  It  is  only  when 
BOT  hat  this  tense  that  it  answers  to  sed  in  Latin,  or  to  mat's  in  French.  In  the  second  line  of  the  quotation 
from  Gawin  Douglass's  Preface,  the  word  BUT  is  evidently  a  contraction  of  BE-OTAN,  and  has  a  sense  very  differ- 
ent from  that  of  bot  in  the  preceding  line.  Tbe  meaning  of  the  couplet  is,  "  Superadd  (to  something  said 
or  supposed  to  be  said  before)  thy  work  shall  endure  in  laude  and  glorie,  BE  out  (i.  e.  without)  spot  or  fault,"  ' 
file.  In  the  following  passage  from  Donne,  the  word  but,  although  written  in  the  same  manner,  it  used  in- 
both-  its  meanings :.  "  Yon  most  answer,  that  the  was  brought  very  near  the  fire,  and  as  good  as  thrown  in  ; . 
or  else,  that  she  was  provoked  to  it  by  a  divine  inspiration.  But  that  another  divine  inspiration  moved 
the  beholders  to  believe  that  she  did  therein  a  noble  act,  thin  not  of  bar's  might  ham  bean  calumniated."     That' 
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.   tbe  subject,  and  deny  the  other.    But  when  we  say,  the  lees  and  although.     For  example,  "  Trou  will  U  Coejatic. 

number  of  the  start  u  MiTHStt  (ft)  even  ox  odd;  though  taken,  unless  the  palladium  be  preserved  )  Troy  will     *""■•  ' 

~*  we  assert  one  attribute  to  be,  and   the  other  not  to  be,  be  taken,  ALTHOUGH  Hector  defend  it."     The   na- ' '     *       * 

jet  the  alternative  is  notwithstanding  left  indefinite.  lure  of  these  adversative*  may  be  thus  explained.     Aa 

As  to  adversative  disjunctives,  it  has  been  alreadytaid,  every  event  is  naturally  allied  to  it*  cause,  to  by  parity 

t- after  Mr  Harris,  that  they  imply  orr-osmois  :  but  the  of  reason  it  is  opposed  to  \u  preventive  ;  and  as  every 

truth  seems  to  be,  that  they  only  unite  in  the  same  sen-  cause  is  either  adequate  or  inadequate  (inadequate  when 

tenceusrd?  or  phrases  of  opposite  meanings.    Now  it  is  it  endeavours  without  being  effectual)*  so  io  like  man- 

obvious,  that  apposite  uHnoatar  cannot  belong  to  tbe  same  aer  is  every  preventive.   Now  adequate  preventive*  an 

subject ;  as  when  we  say,  Nereiu  teas  beautiful,  we  can-  expressed  by  such  adversative*  as  UNLESS  :  "  Tray  wilt 

not  superadd  to  this  sentence,  that  he  was  ugly;  we  be  takes,  cklhs  tbe  palladium  be  preserved ;"  that  is, 

cannot  say,  he  tea*  beautiful  but  ugly.    When  there  is  this  elene  is  sufficient  to  prevent  it.  Tbe  inadequate  are 

opposition,  it  mast  be  either  of  the  tame  attribute  in  expressed  by  such  adversative*  as  although:  "  Tray 

different  subjects }  as  when  we  say,  "  Brutus  wa*  s  pa-  will  be  taken  although  Hector  defend  it •"  that  is, 

triot,  but  Ctesar  was  not :"  Or  of  different  attributes  Hector**  defence  wilt  prove  ineffectual.   These  may  be 

in  the  sent*  subject;  as  when  we  say  "Gor^iuawaiaso-  called  adversative*  adequate  and  inadequate. 

phist,BVTTKit  a,  philosopher.*"  Ot  of  different  altributes'ia.  Such  is  tbe  doctrine  of  Mr  Harris;   which  although 

different  subjects;  a*  when  we  **»,  "  Plato  was  tphilo-  wa  can  discover  in  it  no  determinate  meaning,  we  have 

sopber,  but  Hippias  waa  a  sophist?   The  conjunctions  '  ventured  with  other*  to  retail,  in  respect  to  aur  readers, 

used  for  all  these  purpose*  ba.ee  been  called  absolute  ad-  who  nay  be  more  perspicacious  than  ourselves.     The 

veraatives,  we  think  improperly,  a*  the  opposition  is  not  author  waa  a  man  of  great  learning)  and  the  subject,  aa 

marked  by  the  conjunctions,  but  hy  the  words  or  sentence*  be  has  treated  it,  appears  to  be  intricate.     But  whs t- 

wbich  tbey  serva  to  connect.  Mr  Locke,  speaking  of  tbe  ever  sens*  or  nonsense  there  may  be  in  what  be  says  of, 

word  BUT,  says,  that  "  it  sometinje*  intimate*  ■  stop  causes  tuiA preventives  adequate  and  inadequate,  we  have 

of  the  mind,  in  the  coarse  it  was  going,  before  it  came  u*  hesitation  te  affirm  that  he  ha*  totally  mistaken  the 

to  the  end  of  it :"  to  wbicb  Mr  Took*  replies  with  import  of  the  words  unless  and  although.  From  these 

truth,  that  BUT  itself  is  the  farthest  of  any  word  in  being  called  both  preventives,  tbe  one  adequate  and  the 

the  language  from  intimating  a  slop.    On  the  contrary,  other  inadequate,  an  unwary  reader  might  bo  led  to  infer, 

it  always  intimates  something  to  follow;  insomuch,  that  that  they  denote  the  same  idea  or  the  same  relation;  and 

when  any  man  in  discourse  finishes  his  words  with  BUT,  thai  the  whole  difference  between  them  is,  that  the  ei- 

instead  of  supposing  him  to  have  stopped,  we  alway*  pression  of  tbe  one  is  mere  forcible  than  that  of  tbe 

ask,  but  what?  other.   Nothing,  however,  can  be  farther  than  this  from 

Beside*  the  adversative*  already  mentioned,  there  are  the  troth.    The  meaning  nf  unless  i*  directly  oppo- 

two  other  species,  of  which  the  most  important  are  UK-  site  to  that  of  ALTHOUGH.    Unless  (r)  and  though 


is,  "  Yon  must  answer,  that  she  waa  brought  very  near  tbe  fire,"  &c     Superadd  (to   that  answer)  be  out 

Sot  unless  or  without  j  for,  a*  will  be  seen  by  and  bye,  all  those  word*  are  ef  the  same  import)  that  another 
ivine  inspiration  moved,"  &c.  To  these  remarks  and  example*  it  may  be  worth  while  to  and,  that  even  now 
BUT  is  often  used  by  the  illiterate  Scotch  for  without  j  as  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  hear  a  clown  say, 
"  He  came  from  home  BUT  his  breakfast." 

Having  mentioned  without  a*  a  word  of  tbe  same  import  with  BUT  when  distinguished  from  BoT,  it  may 
not  be  improper  to  consider  that  word  here  ;  f*r  though  in  modern  English  it  is  entirely  cob  fined  to  tbe  office  of 
a  preposition,  it  was  formerly  used  indifferently  either  a*  a  preposition  or  a  conjunction.  Without  then  is  nothing 
but  the  imperative  Wtrthah-utak,  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Gothic  verb  weorthan,  withan;  which  in 
tbe  Anglo-Saxon  language  it  incorporated  with  the  verb  bevn,  etse.  According  to  this  derivation,  which  is 
HorneTooke,s,  tbe  word  without,  whether  called  conjunction  or  preposition,  is  the  same  a*  BE  our;  and  tueh  will 
be  its  import,  should  it  after  all  be  nothing  more  than  a  compound  of  with,  which  signifies  tojWn,  and  sometime* 
to  be,  and  UTE,  out. 

(pj  Either  is  nothing  more  than  a  distributive  pronoun,  which  every  body  understands ;  aud  or  we  hare 
already  explained. 

(r)  So  low  down  as  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  (says  Home  Tooke)  this  conjunction  was  sometimes 
Written  oneles  or  onelesee  ;  hut  more  anciently  it  wa*  written  onles  and  semerinw*  onlesse.  Thns,  in  the  trial 
of  Sir  John  Oldcattle  in  1413,  "  It  was  not  possible  for  them  to  make  whole  Christ**  cete  without  aome,  onlegsx 
certeyu  great  men  were  brought  out  of  tbe  way."  So,  in  "  The  image  of  governance',"  by  Sir  T.  Elliot,  1451, 
"  Men  do  fere  to  approach*  unto  their  sovereigns  Lord,  omi.v.s  they  be  called."  So  again,  in  "  A  necessary 
doctrine  and  erudition  for  any  Christian  man,  act  furtbe  by  the  king's  •najestia  of  England,"  1 543,  "  OklXS  ye 
believe,  ye  shall  not  understande."  "  No  man  shall  be  crowned,  onles  be  lawfully  fight."  "  1'be  souk  waseth 
feeble,  onlesse  the  name  be  cherished."  "  It  cannot  begynae,  ovKLiaoK  by  tbe  grace  ef  God."  New,  onus 
is  the  imperative  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  verb  ohlesan,  to  dismiss  or  remote. 

'  Les,  the  imperative  ef  lesak  (which  haa  tbe  aacae  meaning  ns  onlisah),  i*  likewise  used  sometime*  by  oh* 
writer*  instead  of  unless.     Instances  might  he  given  in  abundance  from  G.  Doughs*  and  Mem  Johnsons  Bn* 

perhaps  it  may  be  of  more  importance  to  remark,  the*  it  it  this  tame  imperative  LIS,  which,  placed  at  tbe  end  of 

doom  and  ooaleoeing  with  them,  has  given  to  onr  language  suck  adjectives  ahopei***,  reetless,  deathless,  motion* 
■  tees,  Sac,  i.  e.  ditmuist  hope,  re*t»  death,  motion,  ace.  (      ("il">0  It""  J 

,    Mr  Tooke  observes,  that  nil  the  languages  which  have  s  conjunction  ocrrespoading  to  LESS  w  UNLESS,  a* 
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Caojanc-   »™  noln  wit  in  lbs  imperative  made  ;  tbe  former  tig-      cms  m  it  has  lately  been  dune  by  Mr  Home  Teoke  in 
U™.       nifying  totr  away  or  dismiss :  the  Utter  ottxc,  permit,     English,  then,  and  not  till  then,  may  we  hope  to  ten  a 

tal  *  ^' grant,  field,  assent.  This  being  the  ease,  "  Tn-oy  will  be  rational,  comprehensive,  and  consistent  theory  of  this 
taken  UNLESS  the  palladium  be  preserved,"  is  a  ten-  fart  of  speech.  Then  too  (halt  we  get  rid  of  all  that 
fence  equivalent  to"  Remove  the  palladium  Irt  preferred  farrago  of  useless  distinctions  into  conjunctive,  arljmit- 
( taking  thepal&tdium  be  preserved  ai  an  abslraet  noun,  line,  disjunctive,  subjunctive,  copulative,  continuativc, 
the  preservation  of  the  palladium)  Troy  will  be  taken." 
Again,  "  Trot/  wilt  be  taken,  although  ffecfer  de- 
fend it,"  Is  the  same  a*  "  Troy  will  be  taken  ALLOW 
Hector  (to)  defend  it."  The  idea,  therefore,  expressed* 
by  unless  is  that  of  the  removal  of  one  thing  to  make 


subeontinualive,  positive,  suppositive,  causal,  collective,  ,K 
preventive,  adequate  and  inadequate,  advereative,  condi- 
tional, illative.  Sue.  8tc. ;  which  explain  nothing,  and 
which  serve  only  to  veil  ignorance  and  perplex  sagacity. 
That  Mr  Toeke's  principles  will  apply  exactly  ti    ' 


way  for  another  ;  the  idea  expressed  by  ALTHOUGH  (s)  conjunctions  of  ewrry  hmgxtige  both  dead  and  living,  is 

Uthalof  aijt.owing  one  thing  Iocoexist  with  another,  what  nor  limited  knowledge  of  these  language*  does 

u-ith  which  it  it  APPARENTLY  incompatible.  not  authorise  ns  positively  to  affirm.     It  is,  however,  » 

104.  Before  we  take  leave  of  this  subject,  we  might  strong  presumption  in  favour  of  bis  opinion,  that  illite- 

treat,  a*  others  have  treated,  of  adverbial  conjunctions,  rate  savages,  the  first  cultivators  of  language,  are  little 

and  conjunctions  (r)  of  variant  other  denominations,  likely  to  have  sent  ont  tbeir  faculties  in  quest  of  wonts 

But  of  multiplying  subdivisions  there  is  no  end  ;  end  to  denote  the  abetract  relatione  subsisting  among  their 

systems,  in  which  thev  abound,    convey  for  the  moat  ideas,  when  we  have  such  evidence  as  his  book  affords 

part  no  information.     The  nature  of  conjunctions  can  that  the  names  of  the  most  common  substances  and  quali- 

be  thoroughly  understood  only  by  tracing  eaeb  to  its  ties  could  answer  that  and  rvery  other  purpose,  which  in 

original  in  some  parent  or  cognate  tongue ;  and  when  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  life  can  be  answered  by  the 

that  shall  be  done  in  other  languages  with  as  ranch  sue-  faculty  of  speech.     It  is  a  farther  presumption  in  his 

well  as  the  manner  in  which  the  place  of  these  words  is  supplied  in  the  languages  which  hare. not  a  conjunction  cor. 
respondent  to  them,  strongly  justify  bis  derivation  which  we  have  adopted.  The  Greek  iiaoj,  the  Latin  nisi,  the 
Italian  te  nan,  the  Spanish  sino,  the  French  si  nan,  all  mean  be  it  not.  And  in  the  same  manner  do  we  sometimes 
•apply  its  place  in  English  by  but,  without,  be  it  not,  but  if,  &c.  It  may  be  proper  jost  to  add,  that,  according  to 
the  same  author,  the  conjunction  lest  it  a  contraction  of  LESED,  the  past  participle  of  LIS  EN;  and  that  lest  with, 
the  article  that,  either  expressed  or  understood,  means  no  more  than  hoc  dimisso  or  5110  dimisso. 

(s)  Although  is  compounded  of  ai  or  all,  and  THo\  THOUGH, THAT,  or,  as  the  vulgar  more  purely  pronoonce 
It,  THAF,  THAUF,  and  thof.  Now,  thaf  or  THauf,  is  evidently  tbe  imperative  thaf  or  THAFIG  of  the  verb 
TBAFIAM  or  THAFIGAN  to  allow,  permit,  grant,  yield,  assent ;  and  THAEIG  becomes  thah,  though,  thong,  (and 
thoch,  as  G.  Douglass,  and  other  Scotch  authors  .write  it)  by  a  transition  of  the  same  sort,  and  at  least  as  easy  as 
that  by  which  HAFUC  becomes  hawk.  It  it  no  small  confirmation  of  this  etymology,  that  anciently  they  often, 
used  aU  be,  albeit,  all  liod,  all  were,  all  giue,  instead  of  ALTHOUGH;  and  that  as  tbe  Latin  SI  (if)  means  be  it,  and 
Kist  and  SINS  {unless  and  without)  mean  be  not,  so  etsi  {although)  means  and  be  it. 

(t)  In  a  work  of  this  kind,  which  professes  to  treat  of  «ni"(«r«a/ grammar,  it  would  be  impertinent  to  waste  per 
own  and  oar  readers  time  on  a  minnte  analysis  of  each  conjunction  which  may  occur  in  anyone  particular  language. 
We  shall  therefore  pursue  the  subject  no  farther}  but  shall  subjoin  Mr  Horne  Toohe's  table  of  the  English  con- 
junctions, referring  those  who  are  desirous  of  fuller  satisfaction  to  hit  ingenious  work  entitled  The  Diversions  of 
Purity. 
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An 

An 

Unless. 

Onles 
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Eke 
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•2 

Eac 

Yet 

Get 

Still 

I 
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Stell 
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Else 

Ales 
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Though 

Thafig 

or 
Tho' 

3 
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•sj 

or 
Thaf 
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But 

Bot 

But 

Be-utax 

O 

Without 

Wteth-otan 

And 

.An  ad 

'GIF 

To  give. 

Anan 
Onlesan 

To  grant. 
To  dismiss. 

Eakan 

To  add. 

Get  an 

To  get. 

Stellan 

To  put. 

Alesan 

To  diminish. 

ThafiganV 

or             {■ 

To  allow. 

Thafian    J 

BOTAN 

To  boot,  or  superadd 

Beon-utak 

To  be  out. 

Wtrthah-utan 

To  be  out. 

Anan  ad 

Dare  congeriem. 

Lest  is  the  participle  LXSED  of  LESAH,  to  dismiss.   . 
'Siththan')  ' 

or  I 

ISix-xs      J .- 
Thai  is  tbe  article  or  pronoun  THAT. 

At  is  Es,  a  German  article,  meaning  iV,  that,  or  which.    And 
80  it  sa  or  so,  a  Gothic  article  of  the  sum  import  with  as. 
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Pnpotl.    favour,  (hat  11 
tiooi.      any  conjunctions ;  and  that  even  in  others  which  are 
'       *  the  most  highly  polished,  loch  *•  Greek  and  Latin,  at 

well  as  English,  many  of  those  wolds  which  bave  been 
called  conjunctions  are  obviously  resolvable  into  other 
parts  of  speech.    Thus  m\\m,  translated  but,  is  evidently 
(he  neuter  gender  of  either  the  nominative  or  accusative 
plural  of  »x*tt  another ,-  and  when  used  hi  a  conjunction, 
it  intimates  that  you  are  going  to  add  something  In 
,  what  you   have  already  said.     Catterum  has  the  lame 
meaning,  and  is  nothing  but  **u  !«(«.     Mais  (but  in 
French)  is  the  Latin  majus;  ut,  ttti,  in,  quod,  is  the  rela- 
tive pronoun.     Of  quocirca,  quia,  praterea,  antequam, 
qitenquam,quemvis,quantitmtiis,quamlibet,8x.c.thtm»9- 
lotion  is  too  obvious  to  require  bring  mentioned.   Where 
such  resolutions  as  these  can  be  made,  or  when  the  con- 
junctions of  any  particular  tongue  can  be  traced  to  their 
origin  in  any  other,  there  needs  be  no  dispute  about  their 
true  import ;  but  when  the  case  is  otherwise,  and  the 
conjunction  either  appears  to  be  an  original  word,  or  is 
derived  from  a  sourx  to  which  it  cannot  be  traced,  we 
,,,        would   advise  such   of  our  readers  as  wish  to  speak  or 
The  import  write  correctly,  to  dismiss  from  their  minds  all  coosidere- 
os'conjunc-  tion  of  copulatives,  continualives,  causal 
|*  lives,  with  the  rest  of  that  jargon  which  i 
ned',  and  to  inquire  diligently  ii 
n  ihe      and  for  what  purpose  the  conjunction  in  question  is  used 
tamboraby  tlie'Oi-st  writers,  hoth  ancient  mid  modem,  of  the  par- 
|irnt»od  ticular  language  which  (hey  are  Studying.      This  will 
""'      indeed  be  found  a  work  of  labour ;  but  it  appears  to  til 
(o  be  the  only  means  left  of  discovering  the  precise  re- 
lations which  such  conjunctions  were  intended  to  ex- 
press ;   and,  by  consequence,  of  knowing  what  .words  or 
eenttnets  they  are  fitted  to  connect,  so  as  to  produce  a 
style  at  once  accurate  and  perspicuous. 
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the  rudest  languages  there  are  few  if     rw(by  k»v\ag  no  signification  at  itsown.bat  by  signifying    j»repwi- 
. .  ..J  tl.t  .«..  .«  „.k— .  —I.:..).  —      tbe  re/ai'icw  by  which  the  things  expressed  by  the  united      lions. 
words  are  connected  in  nature.      Prepositions  are  to  be  '       »    ■»• 
accounted  for  in  much  the  same  manner  as  the  'cater  ofb     JJJJjl 
nouns.     The  necessity  of  this  specie*  of  words,  or  *f inj"ibei«- 
some  equivalent  invention,  follows  from  the  possibility  laiion  be- 
of  having  in  language  a  distinct  complex  term  for  each  twee* 
distinct  collection  of  ideas  which  we  may  bave  occasion thtlB" 
to  put  together  in  discourse.     The  addition  or  subtrac- 
tion  of  any  one  idea  to  or  from  a  collection  of  ideas, 
makes  it  a  different  collection  ;  and,  if,  after  either  of 
these  operations,  it  were  to  be  expressed  by  the  same 
word  as  before,  nothing  could  ensue  but  misrepresenta- 
tion and  falsehood.     Now,  to  use  in  language  a  differ- 
ent and  distinct  camples  term  for  each  different  and  di- 
stinct collection  of  ideas,  is  equally  impossible,  as  to  use 
a  distinct  particular  term  for  each  particular  and  indi- 
vidual idea.    To  supply,  therefore,  the  place  of  the  com- 
plex terms  which  are  wanting  in  a  language,  are  the* 
cases  of  nouns  and  preposition*  employed  ;   by  the  aid  of 
which,  complex  aod  general  terms  are  prevented  from 
being  infinite  or  too  numerous,  and  are  used  only  for 
those  collections  of  ideas  which  we  have  most- frequent 
d  disjunc-     occasion  to  mention  in   discourse.     By  means  of  pre- 
already    positions  this  end  is  obtained  in  the  most  simple  man- 
ner.    For,  having  occasion  to  mention  a  collection  of 
ideas  for  which  there  is  nn  single  complex  term  in  the 
language,  we  either  take  that  complex  term  which 
includes  the  greatest  number,  though  not  all  of  the  Ideas 
we  would  communicate ;  or  else  we  take  that  complex 
term  which  includes  a./ and  the  fewest  ideas  more  than 
those  we  would  communicate;  and  then,  by  the  help 
of  the  preposition,  we  either  make  op  the  deficiency  in 
the  one  case,  nr  retrench  the  superfluity  in  the  other. 
For  instance,  having  occasion  to  mention  a  house  of  a 
particular  description,  and  knowing  that  the  term  house 
is  too  general  for  our  purpose,  and  that  the  building 
we  bave  in  view  has  no  appropriate  name,  we  say,  per- 
haps, a  house  with  a  party-wall,  or  a  house  without  a 
roof,— In  the  first  instance,  the  complex  term  house  is 


Sect.  II.  Of  Prepositions. 
Frenot!-  IOC.  By  Mr  Harris  and  his followers,  a  FHErOStTIOtf 

tions  smite  is  defined  to  be  a  pari  of  spct'cJi'd&xtid  ituflf  of  signifi- 
es, words  eaiw„t  Da(  so  formed  as  to  unite  two  words  that  are  sie- 


,.ifitant,and  that  refuse  to  coalesce  or  unite  of  themselves,     deficient,  and  tbe  preposition  directs  to  add  what  is  want- 
We  have  already  expressed  our  opinion  of  that  theory     ing.—In  the  second  instance,  the  complex  term  is 


themselve 


dundant  as  it  denotes  a  complete  house  ;  the  preposition, 
therefore,  directs  to  take  away  what  Is  superfluous. 

Now,  considering  prepontions  in  this  tbe  most  simple 
light,  as  serving  only  to  limit  or  modify  general  terms, 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  they  should  have  mean- 
ings of  their  own  ;  for  otherwise,  bow  coold  we,  in  the 
instance  before  us,  make  known  by  them  our  inten- 
tion, whether  of  adding  to,  or  retrenching  from,  the 
same  general  term  house.  If,  to  a  disciple  of  Mr  Has* 
US,  we  should  say,  a  house  JOIN;  he  would  reply,  JOIN 
WHAT  ?  But  he  would  not  contend  that  JOIN  is  an  in- 
declinable word  which  bas  no  meaning  of  its  owh,  because 
he  knows  that  rt  is  the  imperative  of  a  verb,  of  which 
the  other  parts  are  still  in  use ;  and  its  own  meaning  is 
clear,  though  tbe  sentence  is  not  completed.  If,  in-  . 
stead  of  join,  we  should  say  to  him,  a  house  with  ;  be 
would  still  ask  ih-.  sxme  question,  with  what  .*  But  if 
we  were  to  discourse  with  him  concerning  the  word 
WITH,  he  would  probably  tell  us,  that  WITH  i*  a  pre- 
position, an  indeclinable  word,  which  is  itself  devoid  of 
signification,  but  informed  as  ta  unite  two  words  that  art 
h  refuse  to  coalesce  or  unite  of  significant.  And  yet  it  would  be  evident  by  his  que- 
ideed  true  ;  and  this  union  it  effects,     ition,  that  befell  it  had  n  meaning  of  its  own;  which 


which  holds  certain  words  to  be  devoid  of  signification 
but  its  absurdity,  in  the  present  instance,  is  more  than 
ever  glaring.  Concerning  the  number  of  prepositions, 
tt  is  well  known  that  hiibrrto  authors  have  never 
agreed.  The  ancient  Creek  grammarians  admitted 
only  18;  the  ancient  Latin  grammarians  above  jo  ; 
though  the  moderns,  Sunrtius,  Scibpius,  Peritsonitis, 
Vossius,  and  Ruddiman,  have  endeavoured  to  lessen  the 
number  without  fixing  it.  Bishop  Wilkins  thinks  that 
36  are  sufficient;  and  Girard  says  that  the  French 
language  bus  done  the  business  rffectuallv  with  32. 
But  if  prepositions  be  words  devoid  of signification,  why 
•bould  there  be  disputes  respecting  their  numbers?  or 
why  in  any  language  should  there  be  more  than  ant 
preposition,  since  a  single  unmeaning  mark  of  connec- 
tion would  certainly  answer  the  purpose  as  well  as  a  thou- 
sand ?  The  cypher,  which  bas  no  value  of  itaelf,  and  on- 
ly serves  (if  we  rriay  use  the  language  of  grammarians) 
to  connote  and  consignify,  and  to  change  tbe  value  of 
figures,  is  not  several  and  various,  but  uniformly 
""    -  m  ihr.  preposili 
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Ve^eji-    >■  >°  rwdity  the  mum  ««  JOIN  (u).    Indeed,  io  far  has  they  be  introduced  ?  Not  as  nominatives  or  accusatives    prrpr^. 
litth      always  been  plainly  perceived,  that  WITH  and  without  to  the  verb,  for  both  these  place*  are  already  filled :      boo*.. 
■"■»"■' '  are  directly  opposite  and  contradictory  j  and  it  would  the  nominative  by  the  substance   sun,   which  is  cer- '       "    ** 
puzzle  the  most  acute  philosopher  to  discover  opposition  Uinly  the  agent  in  this  operation ;  the  accusative  by  the . 
and  contradiction  in  two  words  where  neither  of  them  substance  EARTH,  which  is  as  certainly  the  object  act- 
had    any  signification.     Witkins,    therefore,  ha*  well  ed  upon.     Not  as  qualities  of  the  SUM  and  EARTH :  for 
expressed  their  meaning,   where  he  say*,  that  WITH  is  qualities  inhering  in  their  substances  can  only  be  ex- 
a  preposition  "  relating  to  the  notion  or  facial,  or  cir-  pressed  by  adjective*,  and  the  words  air  and  beams  are 
cumstance  of  society  AFFIRMED  j  and  that  WITHOUT  both  substantives.    Here  then  we  must  have  recourse  to 
is  a  preposition  relating  to  the  same  notion  of  social,  or  prepositions  j  but  we  can  employ  only  such  prepositions 
,,,        circumstance  of  society  DENIED."  as  point  out  the  relations  which  the  AIR  and  the  BEAMS 
%cp  all            106.  BuMo  denote  the  relation*  of  adding  and  taking  have  to  the  sun  warming  the  earth.     In  English  we 
erve  to       atony,  is  nut  the  only  purpose  for  which  preposition*  should  s*y,   the  splendid  sun  with  hit  beams  genially 
jj*^  *n    are  employed.     They  ail  indeed  serve  to  modify  some  wermeth  through  the  air  ike  fertile  earth.    The  sen- 
mnaome  general  term  or  general  affirmation,  but  not  precisely  in  tence,  as  before,  remains  entire  and  our;  the  substantive s 
ocnl        the  seme  way  a*  WITH  and  WITHOUT.    It  has  been  al-  required   are  both  introduced;  and  not  a  word  Which 
ma  i        ready  observed,  that  word*  significant  of  those  things  was  there   before   i*  detruded  from    its    proper  place. 
:«"*™l«t  which  coincide  in  nature,  coalesce  with  one  another  in  The  import  of  WITH  we  have  already  discovered;  it  di- 
****"*•    syntax,  without  being  beholden  to  any  auxiliary  tie.  reel*  to  unite  the  beams  to  the  sua,  a*  jointly  with 
For  instance,  an  adjective  coalesces  with  its  substan live,  him  performing  the  operation.     But  the  air  has  no 
a  verb  with  its  nominative;  a  noun  expressing  an  object  other  connexion  with  this  operation,  than  as  the  ME- 
acted  upon,  with  a  verb  denoting  action;  and  an  adverb  dium  or  passage  between  the  sum  and  the  earth:  and 
with  its  verb.  Take  thefollowingexample:  The  splen-  therefore  the   preposition  through  (x)   must  denote 
DID  sun  genially  WARMETH  the  fertile  earth,  that  relation  which  subsists  between  an  object  in  motion, 
But  suppose  we  were  desirous  to  modify  this  affirmation  and  the  medium  in  which  it  moves  ;  nor  could  a  prepo- 
by  the  addition  of  other  sobstan lives,  AIR,  for  instance,  sition  of  a  different  import  have  been  employed,  with- 
and  reams  :   how  would  these  coincide  with  the  other  out  altering  the  meaning  of  the  whole  sentence  (i). 
words  of  the  sentence,  or.  onder  what  character  could         107.  Mr  HairU  is  of  opinion  that  most,  if  not  all, 

prepositions 

(u)  This  account  of  prepositions  is  taken  from  Home  Tooke,  who  add*,  that  the  only  difference  between  the 
two  word*  with  and  join,  is,  that  the  other  parts  of  the  Gothic  and  Anglo-Saxon  verb  withan,  to  join  (of 
which  WITH  is  the  imperative),  have  ceased  to  be  employed  in  the  language.  A*  with  means  jW»,  so  the  cor- ., 
respondent  French  preposition  avec  means,  dnd  have  that,  or,  have  that  also.  But  though  with,  as  the  impe- 
rative of  withan,  means  join,  it  has  sometimes  a  very  different  signification.  Mr  Tyrwhit  in  hi*  Glossary  ha* 
truly  observed,  that  with  and  by  are  often  synonymous.  They  certainty  are  so  j  but  then  With  seems  to  be  an 
abbreviation  of  the  imperative  of  wtrthan,  to  be;  a*  without  h  of  WYRTHAN-utan,  to  be  out.  This  being 
the  case,  our  two  instances  in  the  text  will  stand  thus  :  a  house  join  a  party-wall ;  a  house  be-out  aroef.  Nor 
let  any  one  be  surprised  that  we  make  no  difference  between  the  conjunction  without  and  the  preposition  WITH- 
OUT. The  word  is  the  same,  whether  it  be  employed  to  unite  words  or  sentences.  Prepositions  were  originally, 
and  for  a  long  time,  classed  with  conjunctions  j  and  when  first  separated  from  them,  they  were  only  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  prepositive  conjunctions.  They  are  generally  used  to  unite  words,  bnt  not  always  ;  for  we  may 
say  indifferently,  I  came  after  his  DEPARTURE,  or  1  came  after  HE  departed.  By  the  greater  part  of  gram- 
marians, indeed,  after,  when  employed  as  in  the  first  sentence,  i*  classed  with  the  prepositions  ;  when  em- 
ployed as  in  the  second,  it  is  classed  with  the  conjunctions.  The  word,  however,  is  the  same  in  both  sentences ; 
its  meaning  i*  the  same,  and  its  effect  precisely  the  same.  The  only  circumstance  of  discrimination  is,  that  in 
the  first  example  it  is  prefixed  to  a  noun,  his  departure;  in  the  second,  it  is  prefixed  to  a  nominative  and  a  verb, 
he  departed.  But  even  the  nominative  and  the  verb,  thus  applied,  express  no  more  than  a  specifying  circum- 
stance annexed  to  the  other  proposition,  I  came  ;  and  whenever  they  are  rightly  apprehended  by  the  mind,  they 
are  itript  of  their  pre  posit  ionary  form,  and  considered  abstractly  under  a  new  phasis,  his  departure.  Thus,  then, 
the  two  sentences  are  synonymous  io  every  respect,  excepting  the  apparent  grammatical  nature  of  the  words  his 
departure,  and  he  departed;  and  even  these  arc  reduced  to  one  grammatic  form  in  the  mind,  whenever  the  im- 
port of  the  proposition*  is  rightly  apprehended.  Without,  and  many  other  prepositions,  especially  in  the  learn- 
ed languages,  are  used  exactly  as  after  is  used  in  the  two  instances  which  we  have  given.  Home  Tookc  quotes' 
Lord  Mansfield  for  saying,  "  It  cannot  be  read  WITHOUT  the  Attorney-General  consents  to  it?1  Tliic,  iri  mo- 
dern English,  is  not  the  common  phraseology  ;  bnt  it  offends  not  against  any  principle  of  grammar.  The  nomi- 
native and  t&e  verb  are  here,  as  in  the  former  instance,  considered  as  an  abstract  noun.  "  It  cannot  be  read 
without  the  consent  of  the  Attorney-Genera) ." 

(z)  Thorourh,  thourouGH,  THorow,  through,  or  thro',  is  no  other,  says  Home  Tooke,  than  the  Gothic 
substantive  Dauro,  or  the  Teutonic  substantive  thuruk,  and,  like  them,  means  door,  gate,  passage.  So  tbsttlie 
sentence  in  the  text,  resolved  upon  hi*  principle*,  stands  thus :  "  The  splendid  sun— join  his  beams— genially 
wsrmeth — PASSAGE  the  air,  (or,  the  air  being  the  passage  or  medium) — tUc  fertile  earth."  And  in  the  sarat 
manner  may  we  translate  the  preposition  through  in  every  instance  where  through  is  used  in  English,  or  its  equi- 
valent preposition  in  any  language  j  as  from  the  Latin  and  Italian  word  porta  (in  Spanish  pucrta  and  in  French 
ports'),  have  come  the  Latin  and  Italian  preposition  per,  the  French  par,  and  the  Spanish  par. 

(T)  If,  for  instance,  we  were  to  substitute  with  or  OP  instead  of  THROUGH,  we  should  ill  the  one  esse  alter  the 
Vol.  X.  Part  I.  +  H  nuanhii 
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PnpMk    prepositions  were  originally  formed  to  denote  the  rtta-  titular  camples  conception,  of  which  certain  particular    pn^,;. 

.   "— •      tion*  of  place.     For  this  opinion  we  *ce  not  sufficient  relations  made  a  part,  might  be  retained  for  tbe  pur-      lions. 

J  Jj       evidence.     If  indeed  we  could  suppose  tbe  inventor*  or  pose  of  denoting  Mow  and  otf  similar  relations  ;  and  '       »     ■"* 
Frcpni.      earliest  improver*  of  language  to  have  at  all  concerned  Urns  verbs  and  wxitm  would  degenerate  into  particle* 
lioai  ari-     themselves  with  relations  m  abstracted  from  tbo  object*  bearing  tbe  name*  of  preposition*  and  conjunctions.  For 
cinsllv  de-  related,  we  matt  believe  that  those  which  first  attracted  instance,  one  Anglo-Saxon  being  deiirous  to  cotnmuni- 
mitsd  ihs    their  attention  were  tbe  reJotmnf  subsisting  among  tbem-  cate  to  another  his  own  conception  of  a  house  with  a 
latiom  of    Mlves,  and   the  various  bodies  with  which  tbe/  were  party-wail,  and  hating  (we  shall  suppose)  do  socb  word 
body,           strri'ounded.     We  must  likewise  agree  with  our  author,  in  bis  tongue  ftt  a  preposition,  would  naturally  utter  tbsj 
that  plate  is  the  grand  relation  which  bodies  or  natural  word  house,  desiring  his  friend,  at  tbe  same  time,  to 
substances  maintain  at  ail  time*  to  one  another ;  bat  we  add  to  that  well  known  sonnd  another  sound  (uttering 
do  not  therefore  think  that  it  would  attract  tbe  earliest  it)  significant  of  tbe  particular  circumstance  wanting 
notice «f  untaught  barbarians.   On  the  contrary,  we  are  to  complete  hi*  complex  conception; — A  house  with 
of  opinion  that  mankind  urast  have  made  very  consider-  (i.  e.  join)  a  party-walk    Tbe  word  WITH,  as  the  im- 
able  progress  in  science  before  they  attempted  to  abstrast  perative  of  a  verb,  denotes  of  course  three  idea*  com- 
place  from  body ;  an  attempt  which,  according  to  some  bined  together,  vie  a  command  or  wish,  an  affirmation, 
of  the  tnost  profound   philosophers  (*),   is  not  only  dif-  and  the  idea  ofjanction.    But  when  the  Terb  WITH  AH 
ficntt,  but  absolutely  impracticable.     But  whatever  be  was  dismissed  from  the  English  language,  the  im pern- 
io tbia,  the  relations  ef  cause  and  effect,  of  duration  and  tire  WITH  was  still  retained  ;  bnt  losing  its  verbal  and 
motion,  an  in  themselves  as  obvious,  and  as  likely  ta  ar-  modal  nature,  it  was  thenceforth  employed  te  denote 
rest  the  attention  and  obtain  names,  as  those  of  place.—  only  one  of  the  three  idea*  for  which  it  originally  stood, 
Among  men  totally  illiterate  they  are  evidently  more  viz.  the  idea  ef  junction.     And  that  it  is,  that  verbs, 
an  ;  for  pain  and  pleasure  wonld  suggest  tome  idea  of  and  shro  noun*  and  adjectives,  in  passing  from  one  Ian- 
oanseandeifrctasmotrirrjo/iin^orfffnrr.  Thereis,how-  guage  to  another,  may  become  prepositions  (a)  and  con- 
no       ever,  no  probability  that  the  inventora  of  any  language  junction*.     Thus  too  ft  is,  that  some  of  those  preposi 
and  were     had  die  least  idea  ef  abstract  relations.   They  doubtless  nam*  come  to  denote  tbe  contiguous,  and  some  the  dt- 
M  fifit  el.    e^pf^jsed  complex  conceptions  by  noons  and  verbs ,  iigni-  tac/iett,  relation  of  body.     Tbe  contiguous,  as  when  we 
ot'nounj.1  &rant  at  onre  °^  t',e  particular  ideas  and  of  the  various  any,  Corns  walked  WITH  a  staff;  i.  r.  Cain*  ictiir  a 
nhtiam  by  which  they  viewed  those  ideal  as  combined  staff,  waited  ;  the  statue  stood  uroN  (a)  a  pedestal,  i.  e, 
together  ra  a  complex  conception     Afterwards,  when  the  statue  stood  (the  place  of  its  standing  J  the  IfTGim 
mens  minds  became  enlarged,  and  whan,  from  tbe  finetn-  FART  mf  m  pedestal;  (Ar  rmr  ran  over  a  sand,  i.  e. 
misniueeparaWe  front  a  living  language,  objects  or  ideas  the  rimer  ram   (tbe  place  of  it*  running)   me  HW5WMI 
received  new  names,  tbe  old  words,  whether  noons  or  fait  of  a  sand.     Tie  detached  relation,  as  when  we 
verbs,  whtcb  were  originally  esnoloyod  to  mrpres*  *  par-  say,  fie  is  going  to  (c)  ito/y,  i.  o.  He  is  going,  the 

ekd 

meaning,  and  in  the  other  speak  nonsense.  "  The  son  wartneth  wrra  tbe  sir  tbe  fertile  earth,"  ia  an  affirma- 
tion that  the  run  warmtlh  both  THr  Alt.  AST*  THZ  EARTH  ;  whereas  the  original  sentence  affirmed  nothing 
more  than  that  he  warmeth  the  "Earth.  •*  The  son  warineth  OF  the  air  the  fertile  earth,"  is  nonsense,  as  it 
makes  the  earth  a  pert,  ar  a  consequence,  of  the  air.  Bo  accessary  ia  it  that  prepositions  have  a  meaning,  and 
that  the  meaning  of  each  be  attended  to, 

(Z)  Tbe  Bishops  Berkeley  and  Law,  with  the  very  learned  and  Ingenious  Principal  Campbell  nf  Aberdeen. 
See  The  Principle*  of  Human  Knowledge,  Law's  Note*  on  King's  Origin  of  Evil,  and  The  Philosophy  of 


(a)  As  the  Italian  substantive  caia,  a  house,  race,  family,  nation,  &c  in  pasting  to  tbe  French,  becomes  the 
apoeUiou  cmz,  to  which  there  is  not,  so  far  as  we  know,  a  preposition  of  precisely  die  same  import  in  any  lan- 
guage. Sxmza  or  semze,  in  Italian,  becomes  sans  in  French,  and  menu  absence.  Nor  is  it  ueecaaary  that  verb* 
and  noun*  should  always  pass  from  one  language  to  another,  ia  order  to  be  converted  into  prepositions.  The  Greek 
preposition  »;*•{*■  is  evidently  the  corrupted  imperative  oS  xotifys,  to  sever,  to  disjoin,  to  separate.  Tbe  Latin  SINE 
M  SIT  NK,  be  not.   The  German  sondes,  is  the  imperative  of  sondern,  which  has  the  same  meaning  as  xPfZ"*- 

(b)  Up,  DFOK,  over,  hove,  above,  have  ail,  says  Home  Tonke,  one  common  origin  and  signification,  la  . 
tbo  Anglo-Saxon,  UFA,  UFXRA,  trTEMJtsT,  are  die  adjectives  altos,  altior,  altissimus.  Ufa  or  otav,  up; 
ooatparativo  OPERA,  OFExe  or  QFER,  over  or  upper ;  anpeiiative  cFZMXST,  utmost  or  uppermost.  Beufav, 
sufak,  on  buean,  bove,  above.  If  this  be  a  just  account  of  (be  origin  of  these  words,  the  sentences  in  tie  text, 
where  upon,-ooer,  and  above,  occur,  will  run  tbui :  "  The  statue  stood  on  HIGH  a  pedestal;"  "  tbe  river  ran 
HIGHER  a  aand ;  "  the  sun  ia  risen  OH  high  tbe  bills."  And  here  we  may  observe,  that  tbe  mere  relation  be- 
tween standing,  running.  Sec.  and  place,  is  rather  ikfetred  from  the  verb  iltetf,  than  expressed  by  a  teporate 
word;  aud  the  reason  is  obvious.  For  if  a  statue  stand,  every  one  knows  that  it  must  stand  on  some  thing  as 
well  at  of  some  time.  There  is  therefore  no  necessity,  whatever  elegance  there  may  be  in  it,  for  employing  any 
ward  to  denote  that  relation,  which  it  commonly  believed  to  be  signified  by  on;  bot  it  it  necessary  to  insert,  be- 
tween the  verb  and  pedestal,  a  ward  significant  of  place,  that  pedestal  may  not  be  mistaken,  by  an  Ignorant  per- 
son, for  a  ptstion  of  time,  or  any  thing  else  connected  wffli  the  standing  oftfis  statue. 

■  (c)  That  TO  it  significant  ol  detached  relation,  it  (he  language  of  Mr  Harris,  which,  though  it  may  be  al- 
lowed in  a  loose  and  vulgar  sense,  it  certainly  not  philosophically  just.  The  preposition  TO  (to  Dutch  written 
TOE  and  tot)  ia  tbe  Gothic  substantive  TAOI  or  TAtERTS,  signifying  act,  effect,  result,  or  consummation ;  which 
Gothic  luUtaotlvc  is  itaelT  do  other  (ban  the  part  particrpic  Tauid  orXAUiSt  of  the  verb  XATTUx  *******    *-D(1 
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Prepoti-    Ttm  (of  bis  jonmey)  Italy;  the  sun  is  risen  Atovr.  the  Butif  wei*T,7*&if  lamp is  faffing  Trov the eeiltng,tht    pnf0,]. 

<»"■-      hills,   i.e.  the  tun  is  risen  (the  place)  THE  TOP  of  the  preposition  in  such  case  iMimei  a  character  of  motion."      tiess, 

1       ■    ■*  At£b:  these  Jig*  tame  FROM  Turkey,  1. 1.  these  jigs  came  But  this  U  evidently  a  mistake  :    the  detached  relation '       y     ■* 

SEGnniiKG  (their  journey  at)  Turkey.  in  the  former  instance  of  the  jf^ey,  as  well  as  the  motion 

Besides  the  detached  relation  of  boar,  Mr  Harris  ii  and  rest  in  the  present  instances,  are  expressed  not  by 

or  opinion  that  the  preposition  from  denotes  two  other  the  preposition,  but  by  the  verbs  rame,faUs,  hangs.   The 

relations  not  lets  different  than  those  of  motion  and  rest,  word  from  baa  as  clear,  a*  precise,  nod  at  all  times  as 

Thus  if  we  say,  "  That  tamp  hangs  won  the  ceiling,  uniform  and  nueqai vocal  a  meaning,  as  any  word  in  tkc 

the  preposition  from  sesame*  a  character  of  quiescence,  language.     From  means  merely  beg  j swing,  nod  no- 
thing 

it  is  obvious,  that  what  U  done,  is  terminated,  ended,  finished.  In  the  Teutonic,  this  verb  is  written  tuan  or 
TOOK;  whence  the  modern  German  thus,  and  its  preposition  to.  In  tbo  Anglo-Saxon,  the  verb  is  teogah, 
and  the  preposition  to.  Dp,  the  auxiliary  verb,  as  it  baa  been  called,  is  derived  from  the  same  root,  and  is  in* 
deed  the  same  word  aa  to.  The  difference  between  a  T  and  a  D  is  so  very  small,  that  an  etymologist  knows  by 
the  practice  of  languages,  and  an  anatomist  by  the  reason  of  that  practice,  that  in  the  derivation  of  words  it  is 
scarce  worth  regarding.  To  snpport  this  etymon  of  To,  Mr  Home  Tooke  gives  a  similar  instance  in  the  Latin 
tongue.  The  preposition  ad,  be  says,  is  merely  the  put  participle  of  acf.be,  which  past  participle  is  likewise 
employed  as  a  Latin  substantive.     He  exhibits  the  derivation  of  ad  thus  : 

f  ACDUM.-  — AGD  AD 

Agitum — oe;<iwi-<      or  or  or 

t  ACT0M— — ACT  — — AT 

Tke  most  superficial  reader  of  Latin  verse  (he  observes),  knows  bow  readily  the  Romans  dropped  their  final  tim. 
And  a  little  consideration  of  the  organs  and  practice  nf  speeeh  will  convince  him  bow  easily  AGD  or  ACT  would 
become  ad  or  at  j  as  indeed  this  preposition  was  indifferently  written  either  way  by  the  ancients.  By  the  later 
writers  of  Rome,  the  preposition  was  written  AD  with  D  only,  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  the  other  corrupt 
word  called  the  conjunction  at  ;  which  for  the  same  reason  was  written  with  the  x  only,  though  that  likewise  had 
anciently  been  written,  as  the  preposition,  either  ad  or  at.  The  preposition  to  and  the  conjunction  too  in  Eng- 
lish, arc  both  in  syntax  and  in  meaning  used  exactly  as  the  preposition  AD  and  the  conjunction  at  in  Latin.  From 
the  specimens  prefixed  to  Johnson's  dictionary,  as  a  history  of  onr  language,  it  appears  that,  a(  late  as  tbt  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  the  preposition  and  conjunction  were  both  written  witb  one  o.  And  it  has  been  shown  in  tie  first  vo- 
lume a!  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  that  To  and  too,  as  well  as  ad  and  at,  are  precisely 
of  the  same  import.  The  only  difference,  in  either  language,  between  the  preposition  and  the  conjunction,  is,  that 
the  former  directs,  as  a  modification  of  some  previous  proposition,  the  addition  of  some  substantive  or  noun  ;  the 
latter,  sometime*  n  sentence  or  clause  of  a  sentence  considered  abstractly  as  a  noun  j  and  that,  whan  the^rmrris 
used,  the  preposition,  to  which  the  modifying  circumstance  is  to  be  added,  is  formally  expressed,  but  ami Itcd  when 
the  latter  is  employed.     Thus  Denhasn  says, 

"  Wisdom  he  has,  and,  to  bis  wisdom  courage  ; 
"  Temper  TO  that,  and,  unto  all,  success." 
In  this  example,  every  succeeding  circumstance  is  by  the  preposition  TO  marked  as  an  addition  to  the  preceding. 
"  Wisdom  he  has,  and  courage  additional  to  his  wisdom."    Bat  Dcahaa  might  with  equal  propriety  hav*  omitted 
the  object  which  to  governs,  or  to  which  it  directs  something  to  he  added,  though  he  most  then,  from  the  custom 
nf  the  language,  have  employed  the  conjunction  instead  of  the  preposition.     Aa, 

"  Wisdom  he  ha*,  and  eserage  too,"  8tc 
This  mode  of  expression  would  have  been  more  concise,  and  as  intelligible  as  the  other,  "  Wisdom  he  has,  and 
courage  TO  his  wisdom/*  8tc. 

Not  only  ia  the  object  governed  by  TO  omitted,  when  it  is  represented  by  a  substantive  in   the  context,  bet 
also  when  it  is  involved  in  a  preposition ,-  and  then  the  conjunction,  as  it  i*  called,  Is  always  used.    Thus, 
"   "i  Let  those  eyes  that  view 

"  The  daring  crime,  behold  toe  vengeance  too." 
So,  **  He  made  bira  prisoner,  and  killed  him  100."  In  the  one  example,  the  circumstance  of  behold- 
ing  the  vengeance  is  stated  as  an  addition  to  the  viewing  of  the  crime  j  and  in  the  ether,  the  killing  hint 
is  stated  as  an  addition  to  the  making  him  a  prisoner.  In  both  examples,  the  object  governed  by  TOO  is  the 
amount  of  the  preceding  proposition  taken  abstractly  as  a  noun  or  substantive.  Thus  then  it  appears,  that  to  and 
TOO,  though  classed  the  one  with  the  prepositions,  and  the  ether  with  the  conjunctions,  are  really  one  and  the 
same  word.  The  same  is  true  of  ad  and  at.  Thus,  "  Ad  hoc,  promissa  barba  et  eapilli  efferaverant  specie  to 
oris,"  signifies  "  Additional  to  this,  bis  long  beard  and  hair  bad  given  a  wtldness  to  his  aspect."  But  when 
the  object  governed  by  ad  is  not  formally  stated,  ad  itself  is  classed  witb  the  conjunctions,  and  written  differently, 
AT.  Thus  Terence,  "  Ph.  Fac  ita  ut  jussi,  dedocantur  isti.  Pa.  Faciem.  Ph.  At  diligenter.  Pa.  Fist. 
Ph.  At  mature."  By  the  means  of  at,  the  circumstances  of  diligence  and  haste  are  superadded  to  the  action 
commanded.  "  Ph.  It  is  not  enough  that  you  do  it,  you  must  do  it  carefully  too."  Pa.  Well,  it  shall  be  carefully 
dene,  "  Ph.  Ia  good  time  too."  At,  taken  in  this  sense,  is  most  commonly  employed,  like  the  English  but, 
to  mark  the  unexpected  union  of  incongruous  objects :  As,  "  Aulam  tyranni  frequents  bat,  AT  petriam  amahat  ;*" 
literally.  "  He  frequented  the  court  of  the  tyrant ; Joined  even  TO  that  be  loved  bis  country."  "  He  was  a 
courtier  and  a  patriot  Too."  But  if  AD  and  AT  in  Latin,  and  TO  and  TOO  in  English,  be  derived  frees  verb* 
wnich  signify  to  DO  or  act,  it  may  be  asked  how  they  come  themselves  to  ocnoto  addition,  Tim  answer  it  ebrjne*. 
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frepori-    thing  else.     It  ii  simply  tbe  Anglo-Saxon  and   Gothic 
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a  FRUM,  beginning,  origin,  source,  fountain, 
"  thor  (d).   Now  if  llii»  meaning  bo  applied  to  Mr  Har- 
ris's instances,  FROM  will  speak  clearly  for  itself,  with- 
out tbe  assistance  of  tbe  interpreting  verbs,  which  are 
supposed  by  him  to  vary  its  character. 
"  These  figs  came  FROM  Turkey." 
"  That  lamp  falls  FROM  tbe  ceiling." 
"That  lamp  hangs  FROM  tbe  ceiling." 
Came  is  a  complex  term  for  one  species  of  motion  } 
falls  if  a  complex  term  for  another  species  of  motion  ; 
and  hangi  is  a  complex  (e)  term  for  a  species  of  attach- 
ment.    Have  we  occasion  to  communicate  or  mention 

the  COMMENCEMENT    Of  BEGINNING  of   these   motions, 

and  of  this  attachment,  and  also  the  place  where  they 
commence  or  begin  ?    To  have  complex  terms  for  each 
occasion  of  this  sort  is  absolutely  impossible  ;  and  there- 
fore nothing  can  be  more  natural  or  more  simple  than 
to  add  the  signs  of  those  ideas,  viz.  the  word  beginning 
(which  trill  remain  always  the  lame)   and  (be  NAME  of 
the  place  (which  will  perpetually  vary).     Thus, 
"  These  fig*  ctmr—BEGiXKim  Turkey." 
.  "  That  lamp*  fell*— ■Sbo/nnlvc  ceiling." 
"  That  lamp  hangs—  beginning  ceiling." 

That  is, 

"  Turkey  the  place  of  BEGINNING  to  come.11 

"  Ceiling  tbe  place  of  beginning  to  fall." 

"  Ceiling  the  place  of  BEGINNING  to  bang." 

It  has  been  said  by  no  less  a  man  tban  Bisbop  Wilkins, 

that  FROM  refers  primarily  to  place,  and  secondarily  to 

dine.    But  tbe  truth  is,  that  from  relates  to  every  thing 

to  nhich  beginning  relates,  and  to  nothing  else. 

"  From  morn  till  night  the  eternal  larum  rang." 
That  is,  "  Tbe  larnm  rang  Beginning  morning  (or 
morning  being  the  time  of  its  beginning)  till  night." 
As  FROM  always  denotes  beginning,  to  To  and  till 
always  denote  the  end.  There  is,  however,  this  dif- 
ference between  them,  that  to  denotes  tbe  end  of  any 
thing  ;  till  the  end  oflly  of  time.  We  may  say  indif- 
ferently—" From  morn  TO  night,"  or  "  from  morn 
Till  night,  the  eternal  larnm  rang  ;M  but  we  cannot 
■ay — "These  fig*  came  from  Turkey  TILL  England." 


That  till  can,  with  propriety,  be  opposed  to  FROM  pnpoti- 
only  when  we  are,  talking  of  time,  is  evident ;  for  it  is  tiont. 
a  word  compounded  of  to  and  WHILE,  i.  e.  time.  And  ■ 
at  tbe  coalescence  of  these  two  word*  TO-wHILE,  took 
place  in  tbo  language  long  before  tbe  present  superfluous 
use  of  the  article  the,  tbe  phrase—"  From  morn  till 
night"  it  neither  more  nor  let*  than — from  From  mora 
to  time  night.  When  we  any,  "firmmorn  TO  night ,"" 
the  word  time  is  omitted  at  unnecessary. 

Besides  FROM,  Mr  Harris  mentions  OVER  a*  slgoifi- 
can  t  some  t  i  m  es  o  f mot  ion  and  some  t  i  me  s  o  f  rest  ;  a  1 1  d  q  u  otea 
at  instances  the  two  following  passages  from  Milton ; 

— To  support  uneasy  slept 

Over  the  burning  marl. 
Here,  say*  he,  over  denote*  motion.    Again, 
He  with  took*  of  cordial  love 

Hung  OVER  her  enamoured. 
Here  over  denotes  rest.  But  the  truth  it,  that  ovik 
denotes  neither  motion  nor  rest  in  either  of  the  passages. 
In  the  Erst  quotation,  indeed,  MOTION  it  implied;  bnt  it 
it  implied  in  tbe  word  steps  ;  and  not  in  over,  which 
denotes  only  that  tbe  place  at  the  step*  was  tbe  top  of 
tbe  burning  marl.  In  the  second  quotation  rest  it  im- 
plied, and  that  too  a  particular  species  of  rett ;  but  it  i* 
implied  or  rather  expressed  by  the  verb  hung,  and 
OVER  denotes  the  place  of  that  species  of  rest. 

108.  But   though  tbe  original  use  of  prepositions 
wat  to  denote  the  relations  of  body,  they  could  not  be 
confined  to  this  office  only.    They  by  degree*  extended  xhaVwera 
themselves  to  subject*  incorporeal;  and  came  to  denote &t  degrees 
relations,  as  well  intellectual  at  local.   Thus,  because  in  wtendei  te 
place  be  who  it  above  has  commonly  tbe  advantage  over*"11****1  j°- 
him  who  Ubtfow-i  btnee  we  tranafcrovzR  and  under  (f)  ™ 
to  dominion  and  obedience.    Of  a  king,  we  say,  he  ruled 
ov eb  his  people;  of a  soldier,  he  served  under  ms  general. 
So  too  we  say,  with  thought ;  without  attention  j  think- 
ing over  a  subject ;  under  anxiety  yfram  fear  j  through 
jealousy,  &c.     AIL  which  instance*,  with  many  other* 
of  like  kind,  show,  that  tbe  first  word*  of  men,  like 
rhcir^rif  idea*,  bad  an  immediate  reference  to  sensible 
objects ;  and  that  in  after  days,  when  they  began  to 
discern  with  tbeir  intellect,  they  took  those  word*  which 
tbey 


If  a  man  should  utter  a  sentence,  and  to  the  end  of  it  subjoin  the  very  general  word  do,  the  person  to.  whom  be 
spoke,  would  naturally  ask,  DO  what  ?  and  this  question  would,,  of  course,,  produce  an  additional  nmteacG  or  clause 
of  a  sentence.  Besides,  it  it  to  be  observed,  that  ageke,  from  which  tbe  Latin  preposition  it  derived,.  »s  well  a* 
tbe  Gotbic  verb,  which  it  the  source  of  tbe  English  particlet,  means  not  only  to  DO,  but  also  to  adduce  or  bring; 
so  that  when  we  say,  he  is  going  TO  Italy,"  we  do  nothing  more  tban  affirm  that  "  be  i*  going,"  and  desire  tbe 
person  to  whom  we  speak,  "  to  ADD  Italy,  to  tbe  journey." 

From  this  derivation  of  the  preposition  TO,  it  will  be  teen  at  once  upon  what  principle  it  is  employed  to  mark 
the  infinitive  mode.  In  the  learned  languages  that  mode  it  generally  known  by  itt  termination  ;  but  in  English 
it  would  be  impossible,  without  the  aid  of  to  or  of  some  other  word  significant  of  action,  to  distinguish  the  verb 
lave  from  tbe  noun  or  substantive. 

(d)  This  derivation  it  Mr  Home  Tooke's  ;   and  he  supports  it  by  the  following  sentence  ;   Ne  RJKDD  GE  se 

THE  ON  FRUJUMAN  WQUHTE,  HE  WORHTE  W4P3IAK  AND  WIFMEN  )  which  it  the  Anglo-Saxon  of  St  Matt.  xU.  4. 
"  Annan  legilti*,  quod  qui  cos  in  principal  crcavit,  creavk  eot  marem  Ct  feminaro?" 

(e)  These  are  complex  terms  because  tbey  are  verbs.  Each  denotet  an  affirmation  and  time;  and  combined 
witb  these,  came  and  falls  denote  morion,  and  hangs  denotes  rett. 

(f)  Under  and  beneath,  though  by  tbe  sound  they  teem  to  have  little  connection,  are  yet  in  fact  almost  the 
same  word,  and  may  very  well  supply  each  other's  place.  Under  is  nothing  bnt  om-NZder,  and  beneath  is 
compounded  of  the  imperative  be  and  the  noun  neath.  Neath  uncompounded  having  slipped  away  from  our 
language,  would  perhaps  be  unintelligible,  bad  not  the  nouns  nlther  and  NETHERMOST  still  continncd  in  common 
use.  Neath  j  Anglo-Saxon,  NEOTHAN,  NEOTHE  ;  Dutch,  NEDEN  ;  Danish,  NED  ;  German,  niedre  ;  and  Swe- 
dish, nedre  and  neder  ;  is  undoubtedly  as  much  a  substantive,  and  bu  the  same  meaning,  as  the  word  nadir.. 
b  common  language  it  denotes  the  bottom. 
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rn|«iii     they  found  already  made,  and  transferred  then  by  me-  tber  by  tbe  latttr  preposition,  tLe  object  expressed  by  the    Prcpoti-    ' 

tapbor  to  intellectual  conceptions.  _/»rit   word  or   sentence  is  declared  to  be  the  COHSE-      tiom. 

Among  the  relations  which   mar  he  contidered  re-  auENCE  of,  or  to  proceed  FROM,  the  object  expressed "-    t      J 

ther  as  intellectual  than  corporeal,  are  those  of  cause  by  the  second.   It  ii  therefore  a  matter  of  perfect  indif- 
aad  consequence  i  and  for  the  denoting  of  these  we  have  .   ference  to  tbe  Mote,  whether  we  say  sickness  or  hunger, 

two  prepositions,  which  sometimes  appear  in  direct  op-  or  sickness  for  hunger  ;  2 'he  man,  OF  lie  speaks  little ,is 

position  to  one  another,  and  at  other  time!  may  Mr-  wise,  or  the  man  is  wise,  for  he  speaks  little.    By  meant 

change  placet  without  injury  to  the  sense,  of  tbe  preposition  or,  we  declare  sickness  to  be  the  coft- 

"  Well  1  'tie  e'en  so!   I  have  got  die  London  die-  sequence  proceeding  from  hunger,  and  wisdom  to  be  the 

case  they  call  love.     I  am  aick  of  my  husband,  and  consequence  we  infer  from  the  man's  speaking  little  ,- 

FOR  my  gallant."  Wychet -ley's  Country  Wife,  by  mean)  of  fox,  we  declare  hanger  to  be  the  cause  of 

Here  OF  and  for  teem  almost  placed  in  opposition;  at  sickness,  and  the  circumstance  of  speaking  little  to  be  t  be 

least  their  effect!  in  tbe  sentence  appear  to  be  very  dif-  CAUSE  from  which  we  infer  tbe  man1!  wisdom.    Id  the 

ferent ;  for,  by  the  help  of  these  two  prepositions  alone,  one  sentence,  or  is  to  be  considered  aa  nnovn  in  apposi' 

and  without  the  assistance  of  any  other  words,  she  ex-  turn  to  sickness  ;  in  tbe  other,  as  a  noun  in  apposition  '• 

presses  tbe  two  contrary  affections  of  loathing  and  desire,  the  man  is  Utter  taken  abstractly  as  a  noun.    In  tbe  one 

The  troth,  however,  is,  that  tbe   author,   if  it   had  sentence  for  (i.e.  cadse)  is  to  be  considered  as  a  news 

pleased  htm,  might  have  used  or  where  be  has  employ-  in  apposition  to  hunger;  in  the  other,  as  the  some  noun 

ed  tor,  and  FOR  where  he  fans  pat  or.    This  is  evident  in  apposition  to  he  speaks  little  taken  abstractly  as  a  noun.      IJB 
from  the  following  quotation :  109.  In  tbe  foregoing;  nse  of  prepositions,  we  bavePreposK 

"  Marian.     Come,  Amie,  you'll  go  with  us."  teen  how  they  are  applied  by  way  of  juxta-posittbn  ixica,^°^- 

"  Amie*     I  am  not  well.  that  is  to  say,  where  they  are  prefixed  to  a  word  with-  £■"], 

"  Lionel.     She's  tick  of  the  young  shepherd  that  out  becoming  a  part  of  it.     Bat  they  ere  used  also  ty0iha 

beldst  her."  Sad  Shepherd,  way  of  composition ;  that  is,  they  are  prefixed  to  other  werdi. 

In  the  same  manner  we  may,  with  equal  propriety,  words  so  as  to  become  real  parts  of  them.     Thus  in 

any'—"  We  are  sick  or  hanger;"  or—"  We  are  sick  Greek  we  have  tnriurtm;  in  Latin  intelligere ;  and  in 

ro>  hanger."     And  in  both  cases  we  shall  have  expres-  Enlish  UNDssstatid.     80  also,  to  Fonxtel,  or  ortsact,  ' 

aed  precisely  the  same  thing,  with  only  this  difference,  to  undbrvoJuc,  to  ourgo,  8tc ;  and  in  Greet  and  Latin 

that,  in  the  former  sentence,  we  declare  sickness  to  be  n  other  instances  innumerable.     In  this  case  the  preposi- 

coKSEdUEMCX  j  in  the  latter,  we  declare  hunger  to  be  n  tions  commonly  transfuse  something  of  their  own  mean- 

CAUSi,     But  to  re  torn  to  the  country  wife  i  that  poor  ing  into  tbe  word  with  which  they  are  compounded.       tJ1 

Lady  seems  to  have  had  a  complication  of  distempers ;  For  example,  if  we  suppose  some  given  space,  e  and  ex  uanifue 

aha  had,  at  least,  two  disorders— a  sickness  OF  loathing,  signify  out  o/that  space ;  per,  through  it;  in,  within  it;  temetUsr 

and  a  sickness  of  love.     She  was  sick  for  disgust,  and  avBunderit.  Hence  X  and  r ER.  in  composition,  augment  ■• **      If 

sick  ron  love.    She  was  Enormis'i*  something  not  simply  big,  but  big  in  excess  ",£Jln|Di0 

Sick  OF  disgust  FOB  her  husband ;  something  got  out  of  the  rule,  end  beyond  the  measure,  \^H^, 

Sick  of  love  fob  her  gallant.  .  Dico,  "  to  speak  ;"  edico,  "  to  speak  oat ;"  wbcncewordi. 

Sick  fob  disgust  of  her  husband.  xdictum  "  an  edict,"  so  me  tb  ing  so  effectually  spoken 

Sick  fob  hue  of  her  gallant.  as  all  are  supposed  to  bear  and  all  to  obey.— On  the 

In  the  first  sentence,  as  thus  stated,  sickness  is  declared  contrary,  in  and  sub  diminish  and  lessen.    Ixjustus, 

to  be  Uie  consequence  of  tur^u/I, 0f  which  her  husband  ittiqyus,  "  UNJust,  inequitable ;"  something  that  lies 

ia  declared  to  be  TBX  cause.    In  the  second,  sickness  is  within  justice  and  equity,  that  reaches  not  so  far,  that 

declared  to  be  the  consequence  or  leve,  of  which  her  falls  short  of  them.    SvBniger,  *'  blackish  ;"  svarubi-  - 

gallant  is  declared  to  he  the  cause.     In  the  third  sen-  cundus,  "  reddish ;"  tending  to  black,  and  lending  to  ■ 

Unee  disgust  is  declared  to  he  the  cams  of  her  sick-  red  ;  but  yet  under  the  standard,  and  below  perfection,     ' 
nest,  and  the  COXIEHOEHCE  or  offspring  of  ber  hut-  no.  Before  we  dismiss  this  part  of  one  subject,  we  Their  ™*I 

bund.     In  the  fourth,  lave  is  declared  to  be  the  CAUSE  shall  make  the  same  general  remark  on  prepositions  that  iaavart  bow. 

or  her  sickness,  and  the  consequence  or  oFFsrmtiG  we  formerly  made  on  conjunction} ;  via.  that  tbe  precise1*  ■*  ««•*•- 

of  her  gallon*.  import  of  each  can  with  certainty  be  known  only  by*8*™- 

Thus,  then,  it  appears,  that  though  the  two  first  of  tracing  it  to  its  source  in  seme  word  of  known  and  de- 

ihescsentence>,titkenentire,canveytbeverysamemesn-  terminate]  meaning  either  in  the  language  where  tbe 

ing.  with  the  two  but,  yet  tbe  import  of  the  preposition  preposition  itself  has  place,  or  in  some  parent  or  cog- 

FOR  is  as  different  from  that  of  or,  aa  cause  is  from  nate  tongue.     And  it  may  be  laid  down  as  an  infallible 

Consequence  (a).   'When  two  words  or  sentences  are  rule,  that  where  different  languages  use  the  same  or  a 

linked  together  fay  the  former  of  these  prepositions,  the  similar  particle,  that  language  ought  to  be  considered 

object  expressed  by  the  last  word  or  sentence  is  declared  as  its-  legitimate  parent,  in  which  the  true  meaning  of 

so  be  tbe  CAUSE  of  that  which -is  expressed  by  tbe  pre-  tbe  word  can  be  found,  and  where  its  nse  is  as-com- 

ceding;  when  two  UKrds  or  sentences  are  linked  togc-  mon  and  familiar  as  chat  of  any  ether  verba  and  sub- 
stantives. - 

(o)  Junius  derives  for  from  tbe  Greek  wf* ;  Skinner,  from  tbe  Latin  pro  ;  but  I  believe,  says  Horn*  Teoke,  . 
that  it  is  no  other  than  the  Gothic  substantive  Fairixa,  "  cause."  He  imagines  also  that  or  (in  tbe  Gothic 
and  Anglo-Saxon  af)  is  a  fragment  of  tbe  Gothic  and  Anglo-Saxon  words  afaiia  and  afoka,  posteriiat\ . 
proles,  &c  In  n  word,  he  considers  FOR  and  of  as  nouns  or  substantives  ;  the  former  always  meaning  cause-, 
tb*  latter  always  meaning  consequence,  offspring,  successor,  follower,  &c.  If  this  account  of  these  words  he  just, 
nod  we  have  no  doubt  of  it,  tbe  prepositions  FOR  and  or  are  in  syntax  to  be  considered  as  nouns  in  appoeitk-u  ■ 
with  Other  nouns,  or  with  sentences  taken  abstractly  as  nouue. . 
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.  itantini.    Wheir  prepositions  nan  be  traced 
sources    as  these,    no  room   can  be  left    for  diepM 


"concerning  their  meaning.  In  carrying  on  thin  ety- 
mological pursuit,  we  find  advantages  in  the  nature  of 
prefotitnm*  which  conjunction*  do  not  afford  o*.  With 
and  without,  FloH  and  TO,  with  many  other  word* 
belonging  to  this  elan,  ban  meanings  directly  oppo- 
■ite  and  contradictory  ta  each  other.  If,  then,  by  tha 
total  or  partial  extinction  of  an  original  language,  the 
root  of  any  one  preposition  be  loot,  whilet  that  of  iti 
opposite  remains,  the  philosopher  ought  to  bo  satisfied 
with  reasoning  from  contrariety ;  as  nothing  ia  men 
evident,  than  that  tha  meaning  of  a  word  is  known 
whoa  wo  know  with  precision  tha  mewing  of  its  op- 
posite. When  we  meet,  however,  with  a  luckless 
preposition  of  which  no  root  ia  left  to  be  dng  up,  and 
which  has  itself  no  direct  oppoeito  in  the  language,  no- 
thing remains  bat  that  we  inquire  for  what  purpose  it  ia 
need  by  the  hast  writers  both  ancient  and  modern  (  and 
if  wa  can  fix  upon  one  meaning  which  will  apply,  how- 
ever awkwardly,  to  all  the  pieces  where  it  occurs,  or 
to  the  greater  part  of  them,  the  probability  is,  that  we 
have  discovered  the  true  and  original  (H }  moaning  of 
the  preposition  j  and  by  keeping  that  moaning  constant- 
ly in  view,  we  shall  nnrselves  be  enabled  to  nsa  the 
word  with  perspicuity  and  precision. 

8«CT.  III.  Of  Interjection*. 
ttr.  HI-  Besides  the  above  parte  of  speech,  there  ia  an- 
■ot  other  acknowledged  in  all  the  languages  of  Europe, 
'-1  oelled  the  intHjxctioh  \  a  word  which  cannot  be 
"  °  comprehended  under  any  of  the  foregoing  classes. 
The  genuine  interjection*  an  very  few  in  number,  and 
of  very  little  importance,  as  they  an  thrown  into  a  sen- 
tence without  altering  its  font  either  in  eft/tax  or  in 
signification.  In  the  words  of  Home  Tooke  the  brutish 
inarticulate  interjection  bit  nothing  to  do  with  speech, 
and  is  only  the  miserable  refuge  uf  the  speechless.  The 
dominion  of  speech,  according  tn  the  same  anther,  ia 
erected  on  the  dawnfal  of  interjection*.  Without  the 
artfal  contrivances  of  languages,  mankind  would  haw 
nothing  but  thterjectrone  with  which  to  communicate 
orally  any  of  their  feelings.  "  The  neighing  of  a 
horse,  the  towing  of  a  cow,  tha  barking  of  a  dog,  the 
purring  of  a  cat,  sneezing,  coughing,  groaning,  shriek- 
ing, and  every  other  involuntary  convulsion  with  nnl 
sound,  haw  almost  as  good  a  title  to  be  called  parte  of 
speech  as  interjection*.  In  the  intercourse  of  language, 
interjection*  an  employed  only  when  the  suddenness  or 
vehemence  of  ikkoo  affection  or  passion  ret  oral  men  to 
their  natural  state,  and  makes  them  for  a  moment 
forget  the  use  of  speech  ;  or  when,  from  some  circum- 
stance, the  shortness  of  speech  will  not  permit  them  to 
exercise  it."  The  genuine  interjection,  which  is  al- 
ways aapreaain  of  some  very  strong  sensation,  such,  ae 
ah  !  when  we  feel  pain,  don  not  owe  its  cbancteristi- 
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eal  expression    to  the  arbitrary  form  nf  articulation,  faiarjec- 
but  derives  its  whole  force  from  the  tone  of  voice  and      tieni. 


modification  of  coantenance  and  gesture. 
qoence,  these  tones  and  gestures  express  the  same 
meaning,  without  any  relation  to  the  articulation  which 
they  may  assume  }  and  an  therefore  universally  under- 
stood hy  all  mankind,  Voluntary  intarjeetpona  an 
used  in  books  only  for  embellishment,  and  to  mark, 
forcibly  a  strong  emotion,  fiat  where  speech  can  be 
employed,  they  an  totally  unless  )  aad  an  alwaya  in- 
sufficient  for  the  panose  of  communicating  thought.  JOr 
Beattie  ranks  etmnge,  prodrgioni,  amaaeng,  wonderful, 
0  dear, deer  me,  Sr.9.  when  used  alone,  and  without  appa- 
rent grammatical  syntax,  among  the  interjection*:  bat  be 
might  with  at  mnch  propriety  ban  considered  hard/** 
truly, realty, *n4  oven  many  Latin  verb*,  as  interjection*; 
for  then  trie  an  often  need  alone,  to  supply  the  place 
of  whole  eentence*.  The  troth  is,  that  all  men,  when 
anddenly  and  violently  agitated,  ban  a  strong  ten- 
dency to  shorten  their  disceorso  by  employing  a  tingle 
word  to  express  a  eenefinent.  In  each  oases,  the  word 
employed,  whether  noon,  adjective,  or  two,  wnold  be 
the  principal  word  of  the  sentence,  if  that  sentence  wen 
completed  $  and  the  agitation  of  the  speaker  is  snch, 
nod  the  caute  of  it  so  obvioao,  that  the- bearer  is  in  no 
danger  of  mistaking  the  muv,  and  can  himself  ettnpr* 
the  words  that  are  wanting.  Thus  if  a  person,  after  . 
listening  ta  a  romantic  narrative,  wen  to  exclaim, 
*trange!  would  any  man  of  common  sense  suppose, 
that  the  word  etrange,  beoanM  uttered  alone,  had  lest 
the  power  of  an  adject**  and  become  an  interjection  * 
No,  surely  :  Every  one  sese,  that  the  exclamation  is 
equivalent  to,  Thai  it stxavos,  or  That  it  m  tTMJtto* 
story.  Real  interjections  an  never  employed  to  oonvcy 
truthot  any  kind.  They  an  not  to  be  found  amongst 
law*,  in  books  of  crosV  inttitmtnmi,  in  hietory,  or  in  any 
treatise  of  useful  arte  or  eeimcee  ;  hot  ia  rhetoric  and 
poetry,  in  novel*,  piayt,  and  romance*,  when  in  English, 
so  far  from  giving  pathoe  to  the  style,  they  ban  gene-  ■ 
nlly  an  effect  that  k  disgusting  or  rtaacumae. 

Having 'now  analysed  entry  part  at  speech  which 
can  be  necessary  for  the  commumcotron  tf  thought,  or 
which  is  acknowledged  in  any  language  with,  which  we 
an  acquainted)  we  shall  dismiss  the  art  tola  of  Grammar, 
after  annexing  a  Table,  which  may  present  at  one  view 
the  seven!  snSsasa  ami  laaahanaaaaM  <f  word*.  Of  the 
different  modes  of  dividing  the  parts  of  speech,  as  well 
as  of  the  little  importance  of  systematic  dateificationt, 
we  have  already  declared  our  decided  opinion  :  but  for 
the  sake  of  tboie  who  may  think  differently  from  or,  we 
shall  in  the  annexed  Table  adopt  Mr  Harrit,i  classifi- 
cation a*  far  as  it  is  intelligible  ;  after  informing  ant 
readera  that  Mr  Home  Tooke  admits  only  three  parts 
of  speech,  the  article,  the  nomn,  and  the  verm,  and  con- 
siders nil  other  words  as  corruptions  or  abbrcvisttoas  of 
the  two  last  of  these. 


(it)  For  instance,  let  us  suppose  that  Home  Tooke**  derivation  of  ma,  from  the  Gothic  robrtantiverAiniKA, 
is  fanciful  and  rll-foauderi  5  yet  there  can  be  little  donbt  but  cause  is  its  true  and  original  meaning,  when  it  is 
found,  that  of  sixteen  examples  brought  by  Greenwood,  and  forty-six  by  johnton,  of  different  significations  of  the 
word  ton,  then  is  not  one  when  the  noun  cause  may  net  he  substituted  instead  of  the  prepoeition  l  or  ;  some- 
times indeed  awkwardly  enough,  but  always  without  injury  to  the  *en*e.  Even  when  ro*.  eeema  to  be  loco  of- 
terms,  which  Lowth  asserts  to  be  its  primary  iettM,  it  will  be  found  to  be  catjie,  and  nothing  ehw  :  Thee  He 
mmde  ttmtidertmte  progrttt  in  the  ttutyuf  lite  law  before  he  quitted  tha*  pnfinxm  ro*  tMt  of  poetry  i  i.t.mt- 
firt  he  quitted  thai  profcttion,  thi*  of  poetry  being  the  ajuag.  M  has  emitting  its 
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GRAMMARIAN,  one  that  i*  skilled  id  or  t 


Anciently  tbe  name  grammarian  wa*  a  title  of  bo- 
j  near,  literatim:,  aid  erudition,  bring  given  to  persona 
accounted  leaned  in  any  art  or  faculty  whatever. 
Bat  it  !•  otherwise  now,  being  frequently  used  aa  a 
term  of  reproach,  to  signify  a  dry  plodding  person, 
employed  about  words  and  phrases,  but  inattentive  to 
the  true  beauties  of  expression  and  delicacy  of  senti- 
ment. The  ancient  grammarian*,  called  utaphiblo- 
gertf  must  net  be  confounded  with  tbe  grnnuiatitta, 
whose  tale  business  was  to  teach  children  tbe  first  ele- 
ment* of  Language.  Varro,  Cicero,  Meiaala,  and  even 
Julius  Coir,  thought  it  no  dishonour  to  be  ranked 
gram  mar  tans,  who  had  many  privileges  granted  to  them 
by  the  Roman  emperors. 

CRAMMONT,  a  town  of  France,  in  Upper  Vi- 
enae,  remarkable  far  its  abbey,  which  ia  the  chief  of 
the  order.     £.  Long.  i.  30.  N.  Lat.  46".  1. 

GRAMPIAN  mix* ;  a  chain  of  high  mountains 
in  Scotland,  which  ran  from  east  to  west  almost  tbe 
whole  breadth  of  the  kingdom.  See  (ScoUuX)  Au» 
and  Scotland.— Tbev  take  their  name  from  only  a 
single  hill,  the  Jfon*  Grwaawaw  of  Tacitus,  where  Gal- 
aacut  waited  the  approach  of  Agricala,  and  when  the 
battle  was  fought  so  fital  to  the  bran  Caledonians. 

GRAMPOUND,  a  town  of  Cornwall  in  England, 
seated  on  the  river  Valla,  over  which  then  is  here  a 
bridge.  W.  Long.  4.  45.  N.  Let.  j.o.  18.  The  in- 
habitants hare  a  considerable  manufacture  of  gloves; 
and  the  town  seuda  two  membetn  to  parliament.  Soma 
think  dial  ibis  town  is  the  Valuta  of  tbe  ancients, 
hecaose  it  stand*  on  tbe  same  river  ;  and  that  on  the 
building  of  the  bridge,  tha  name  was  changed  into 
Graodpant.  It  was  made  a  borough  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  1IL  by  whoso  charter  it  was  endowed   with 
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aches  of  tlwni  eery  high,  yet  they  are  almost  everywhere  Granada. 
covered  with  vines  and  fro  it- trees,  together  with  laurel.  >  —  >'■■■' 
myrtle,  *weeuba*il,  thyme,  lavender,  marjoram,  and 
other  aromatic  herbs,  which  give  an  exquisite  taste  to 
the  flesh  of  their  sheep  and  cattle.  A  great  deal  of 
■ilk  ami  sugar,  flax  and  Isrmp,  honey  andwex,  is  also 
produced  here ;  besides  date*  and  aeons,  superior  to  the 
finest  nnts  ;  good  stone  for  building  ;  several  torts  of 
gems  j  ancnach,  used  in  dressing  goat-skin*  ;  and  galls, 
of  which  a  dye  is  made  for  leather.  The  valleys,  with 
which  the  mountains  are  interspersed,  are  extremely 
beautiful  and  fertile.  The  inhabitants  of  Mine  of  the 
highest  mountains  are  laid  to  be  descendants  of  tbo 
Moors }  and,  though  they  are  become  Roman  Catholics, 
retain  in  a  great  measure,  their  ancient  customs,  man- 
ners, and  language.  The  principal  rivers  in  the  pro- 
vince are  the  Geuil  or  Xeuil,  and  Gnaoalantin,  besides, 
which  there  an  many  letter  streams..  Abundance  of/ 
aalt  it  made  ia  this  province.  The  present  population  - 
is  estimated  at  700,000.  Malaga  is  its  principal  port. 
It  was  the  last  of  the  kingdoms  possessed  by  tbe  Moors, 
aud  was  not  reduced  and  annexed  to  the  crown  of  Cat- 
tile  until  1492. 

Granada,  the  capital  of  the  above  province,  it  si- 
tuated at  tbe  foot  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  or  the  Snowy. 
Mountain,  b  a  wholesome  nir  and  frnitful  country, 
an  hundred  and  eighty-eight  miles  south  of  Madrid,  in 
W.  Long.  3.  40.  N.  Lat.  37.  17.  It  stands  upon  two 
hills  separated  by  tbe  Darro.  The  Genii  runs  under 
tbo  walls,  and  these  two  rivet*  are  formed  from  the 
melting  of  the  snow  with  which  the  mountain  it  con- 
stantly covered.  The  Darro  is  said  la  carry  with  it 
tnull  particle*  of  gold;  and  its  name,  derived  from  alar 
aurunt,  may  he  aliened  as  a  proof  of  (hit :  tbe  Geuil, 
like  maaner,rollt  with  its  strewn  little  pieces  of  silver. 


When  Charles  V.  came  to  Granada'  in  1 J26,  with  tbe 
lame  pririleges,  particularly  freedom  from  toll  through      empress  Isabella,  the  city  presented  him  with  a  crown 
mU  Cornwall,  a  market  on  Saturday,  toad  three  lain  in      made  of  gold  gathered  from  the  Darro.    Tbe  c 
the  year ;  which  tbo  burgesses  t 
Conwall  in  fee-form,  at  the  rent 
lit  jrinleget  wen  confirmed  by  King  Henry  T 
hot  it  did  not  send  members  to   parliament  till 


t  hold  af  the  duchy  ef 
e  rent  of  about  1 2  guineas, 

—     "  art  via, 

t  till  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI.  It  Is  a  corporation  with  a 
mayor,  eight  magistrates,  a  recorder,  and  town-clerk. 
The  mayor  it  chosen  annually  the  Tuesday  before  Mi- 
eamulmnt*  and  the  members  by  the  majority  0/  the 
*tij,iafrttnttTtfl  freemen,  who  an  tuohof  the  iohadutantt 
as  pay  test  and  lot.  It  send*  two  mo  in  ban  to  pariia- 
reent,  who  an  chosen  by  no  morn  thus  thirty  voters. 
PopalaUoo  6~3t  10  181 1. 

GRAMPUS,  a  species  of  delphiaua.  Sec  Dftnu- 
yus,  Cetoxogy  Index. 

GRANADA,  •  province  of  Spam,  which  for  a 
long  time  was  a  kingdom  distinct  front  the  rest  of  that 
country.  See  the  article  Spaik— it  made  a  part 
of  the  ancient  Bsetica  ;  and  was  inhabited  by  the  fia- 
stuli,  tbe  Scxitani,  8tc  At  present  it  it  sometimes 
called  Upper  Andalusia.  It  is,  bounded  (0  the  south 
aad  east  by  tbe  Mediterranean,  to  tha  treat  and  north 
by  Lower  Andalusia,  and  tbe  north-east  by  Murom. 
Its  extent  from  west  to  east  is  two  hundred  and  ten 
'  miles  j  bat  its  greatest  breadth  exceeds  not  eighty. 
Tbe  air  hen  it  tempera  to  aad  healthy ;  and  though 
than  an  many  nwaiuaiat  in  tbe  province,  and  tome 


»  city  ia 

F magnificent,  containing  a  great  number  of 
a  public  and  pri tele  buildings.     It*  walla, . 


which  an  adorned  with  many  towers  at  equal  distances, . 
an  said  to  be  ten  miles  in  compass.  Hen  are  two 
cattle* ;  the  one  built  by  the  Moors,  and  the  other  by 
Charles  V.  and  Philip  II.  They  both  command  a  very 
fine  prospect ;  and  the  first  is  to  large,  that  it  look* 
like  a  city  by  itself,  aad,  it  is  said,  has  room  enough  to 
accommodate  forty  thousand  people,  exclusive  of  the 
royal  palace,  and  tbe  convent  of  St  Fraacis.  Hen  ia 
alio  a  court  of  inquisition  >  a  royal  tribunal  i  and  aa 
university,  founded  in  153,1  ;  with  the  see  of  an  arch- 
biahop,  who  has  a  revenue  of  forty  thousand  docatt  per 
ananm.  A  gnat  many  nobleman,  clergymen,  and 
wealthy  citizens,  reside  in  this  city,  of  which  the  silk 
trade  and  manufacture  is  considerable,  and  the  arsenal  i" 
it  taid  to  be  the  best  furnished  of  any  in  Spain.  The  - 
inhabitants,  who  are  partly  descended  of  lite  Moon, 
amounted  to  66,000  in  1707.  Then  an  several  fine 
square*,  particularly  that  called  tha  Bivoromtha,  pr 
Pkfa  ifcyar,  where  the  bolt-fights  are  held  ;  and  with- 
out tbe  city  it  a  large  plain,  fuuwf  town*  and  villages, 
called  La  rtgm  de  Grunvcte. 

The  Moon  are  said  to  regret  nothing  hat  Granada, 
igat  all  the  losses  they  have  sustained  in  Spain ;  they 
it  ia  all  their  eianing  prayers,  and  annpuenw 
honua 
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Graaad*.  htaven  to  restore  it  to  their  possession.  ■  The  last  Moor* 
' ' .  v  IB'isb  ambassador  whecame  into  Spain  obtained  permission 
of  the  king  to  we  Granada  %  be  shed  tears  oo  entering 
the  Alhambra,  and  could  not  refrain  from  exclaiming, 
that  the  folly  of  bis  ancestors  bad  deprived  them  and 
tbe^r  posterity  of  that  delightful  country. 

Granada  had  formerly  twenty  gates ;  the  Brat,  that 
of  Elvira,  which  still  remains ;  the  second,  that  of  Bib- 
almazar,  or  of  conference,  because,  with  the  Moors,  it 
was  a  kind  of  place  of  resort  where  they  conversed  on 
affairs  ;  the  third,  Vivarambla,  so  called  from  its  lead- 
ing to  a  grand  square  which  still  bears  the  same  name  ; 
the  fourth.  Bib  Racha,  or  of  provisions;  the  fifth,  Bita- 
tiiubin,  or  the  gate  of  the  hermits,  which  led  to  differ- 
ent solitudes,  the  abodes  of  dervises  ;  the  siith,  Bib- 
mitre,  or  HiMadia,  the  first  gate  ;  the  seventh,  the 
mill  gate ;  the  eighth,  that  of  tbe  sun,  because  it  open- 
ed to  the  east;  the  ninth,  the  gate  of  the  Alhambra, 
called  by  the  Moors  Bib  Luxar ;  the  tenth,  Bib  Adam, 
tfr  the  gate  of  the  bones  of  Adam  j  tbe  twelfth,  Bib 
Ciedra,  the  gate  of  the  nobles ;  tbe  Moors  kept  this 
gate  shut  for  a  long  time,  because  it  bad  been  predicted 
that  tbe  enemies  which  should  one  day  take  the  city, 
would  enter  by  that  gate  ;  the  thirteenth,  is  that  of 
Faxalauza,  or' of  the  bill  of  almond  trees;  the  four- 
teenth, the  lion  gate,  in  Arabic,  Bib  Elecei ;  the  fif- 
teenth, the  coast  gate,  called  by  the  Moors  Alacabar  ; 
the  sixteenth.  Bib  Albonut,  or  the  gate  of  the  Banners, 
at  present  the  magdalen  gate  ;  the  seventeenth,  that  of 
tbe  Darro  ;  the  eighteenth,  that  of  the  Mosayca  ;  the 
nineteenth,  that  called  the  gate  of  Ecce  Homo ;  the 
twentieth,  that  by  the  aide  of  the  Alhambra. 
Tbe  Moors  have  left  more  monuments  in  Granada 
'  than  in  any  other  city  in  Spain.  From  the  great  num- 
ber of  inscriptions  in  and  about  tbe  city,  and  the  fine 
edifices  of  the  Alhambra  and  tbe  Generalif,  it  might 
be  supposed  these  people  intended  to  make  Granada 
tbe  greatest  depository  of  their  religion,  manners,  cu- 
stoms, and  magnificence.  There  is  not  a  wail  which 
does  not  bear  some  marks  of  their  power ;  but,  not- 
withstanding this  abundance  of  monuments,  the  reign 
of  the  Moors  in  Spain  is  still  buried  in  confusion  and 
obscurity.  The  ignorance  of  tbe  Spaniards,  their  su- 
perstition, and  the  hatred  they  bore  the  Moors,  have 
much  contributed  to  this  darkness;  they  have  either 
destroyed,  or  suffered  to  be  effaced  by  time,  every 
thing  which  bore  the  mark  of  Mahometan  ism,  instead 
of  preserving  the  monuments  of  antiquity,  which  at  the 
same  time  were  those  of  their  own  glory  ;  and  it  may 
be  said,  that  chance  alone,  and  the  solidity  of  their  con- 
struction, much  more  than  curiosity  or  a  love  of  the 
arts,  has  preserved  those  which  still  exist,  though  daily 
going  to  rain. 

An  account  of  the  Alkambka  bat  been  already  gi- 
ven under  its  name  in  tbe  nrder  of  tbe  alphabet.  From 
the  hall  of  Comares  there  mentioned,  there  is  a  modern 
little  staircase  ;  the  old  one,  which  corresponded  to  the 
beauty  of  the  edifice,  having  been  destroyed.  At  the 
top  of  the  staircase  is  a  gallery,  a  part  of  which  it  in- 
closed with  an  iron  railing:  this  kind  of  cage  it  called 
tbe  prison  of  tbe  queen.  It  was  bare  tbe  wife  of  the 
last  king  of  Granada  was  imprisoned,  Tbe  Goraels 
and  Legris,  two  families  of  distinction,  bore  false  wit- 
ness against  her  virtue,  and  occasioned  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  greatest  part  of  the  Abencerrages,  another 


powerful  and  numeral*  family  of  Granada  of  whom  Granada, 
they  were  jealous.    The  history  of  this  e 


t  is  given  w 


In  the  year  1491,  Abdali,  tnrnatued  the  Little,  stilt 
reigned  in  Granada  ;  but  this  city  wat  upon  the  brink 
of  ruin,  for  tbe  principal  families  were  divided  against 
each  other.  The  Moors  had  carried  their  arms  against 
Jaen,  and  had  been  bravely  repulsed.  Abdali  was  con- 
soling himself  in  one  of  his  pleasure  bouses  for  tbe  ill 
auccesa  of  his  enterprise,  when  the  Zegris,  who  long 
bad  been  tbe  secret  enemies  of  the  Abencerrages, 
took  the  opportunity  of  this  defeat  to  represent  them 
to  the  king  as  rebellions  subjects,  who  employed  their 
immense  riches  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  people  and 
dethrone  their  sovereign.  They  accused  Albin  Ha- 
met,  tbe  most  rich  and  powerful  among  them,  of  ha- 
ving an  adulterous  commerce  with  the  queen,  and  pro. 
ihiced  witnesses  who  asserted  they  had  on  a  certain  fe- 
stival teen,  at  Generalif,  under  a  bower  of  rose  trees, 
Albin  Hamet  in  tbe  arms  of  that  princess.  Tbe  fury 
of  Abdali  may  easily  be  imagined ;  he  swore  the  de- 
struction of  the  Abencerrages.  But  the  Zegris,  too 
prudent  to  let  bis  anger  break  forth,  advised  him  to 
dissimulate,  and  not  to  suffer  it  to  be  known  tn  that 
numerous  and  powerful  family  that  he  was  informed  of 
their  perfidy.  It  will  be  better,  said  they,  to  entice 
them  into  tbe  snare,  and,  before  they  can  unite  and 
put  themselves  into  a  state  of  defence,  revenge  upon 
their  heads  the  insult  offered  to  tbe  crown.  This  ad- 
vice waa  followed  j  Abdali  went  to  tbe  Alhambra, 
having  ordered  thirty  of  bit  guards  to  arm  themselves, 
and  the  executioner  to  attend.  The  Abencerrages 
were  sent  for  one  by  one,  and  beheaded  at  toon  as  they 
entered  the  ball  of  the  lions,  where  there  is  still  a  large 
vase  of  alabaster,  which  was  quickly  filled  with  blood 
and  the  beads  of  expiring  bodies.  Thirty-five  heads 
bad  already  been  struck  off,  and  all  tbe  Abencerrages 
would  have  died  in  tbe  tame  manner,  had  not  a  page, 
who  bad  followed  hit  master,  and  remained  unpercei- 
ved  in  the  hurry  of  the  execution,  taken  an  opportu- 
nity of  withdrawing  and  giving  information  to  the  rest 
of  the  unhappy  family  of  what  had  passed.  These  im- 
mediately assembled  their  friends  in  arms,  crying  out 
through  tbe  city  of  Granada,  "  Treason  !  treason  ! 
Let  the  king  die  !  he  unjustly  puts  to  death  the  Aben- 
cerrages !**  The_  people,  with  whom  they  were  favou- 
rites, did  not  hesitate  in  assisting  them  :  fourteen  thou- 
sand men  were  soon  found  in  arms,  and  immediately 
proceeded  towards  the  Alhambra,  shouting  all  tbe 
way,  Let  the  king  die  !  Abdali,  surprised  his  secret 
should  have  been  so  soon  discovered,  and  severely  re- 
penting of  having  followed  the  pernicious  counsels  be 
had  received,  ordered  the  castle  gates  to  be  shot;  but 
they  were  presently  set  on  fire.  Muley  Hacen,  who  had 
been  forced  to  abdicate  the  throne  in  favour  of  his  son, 
hearing  the  tumult  of  the  people,  had  one  gate  open- 
ed, and  presented  himself  to  appease  the  rage  of  the 
citizens ;  but  be  no  sooner  appeared,  than  he  waa  lift- 
ed op  by  the  multitude  nearest  tbe  gate,  who  cried  out, 
"  Behold  our  king,  we  will  have  no  other,  long  live 
Muley  Hacen  ;"  and  leaving  bim  surrounded  by  a 
strong  guard,  tbe  Abencerrages,  and  other  nobles,  en- 
tered tbe  cattle,  accompanied  by  upwards  of  an  bun* 
dred  soldiers.  But  they  found  the  queen  only,  with 
her  women,   and  in  the  utmost  comternetion   at  the 
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Craaad*.  «nUfo  revolution,  of  which  the  knew  not  the  cause. 

•  ,  ■>  They  asked  for  tlie  king;  and  being  informed  he  was 
in  the  hall  of  (he  liana,  entered  it  furiously,  and  found 
him  defended  by  the  Zegris  and  the  Gomel*,  and  in 
leu  than  two  hours  killed  upwards  of  two  hundred  of 
them.  Abdali  bad  the  Rood  fortnne  to  escape.  The 
bodies  of  the  beheaded  Abenccrrages  were  laid  upon 
black  cloth,  and  carried  to  the  city.  Mnza,  brother 
to  Abdali,  and  who  by  bis  great  actions  had  gained 
the  favour  of  the  people,  seeing  the  Abencerrages  were 
revenged,  found  means  to  appease  them  j  and  having 
learned  that  the  king  bad  taken  refuge  in  a  mosque 
near  the  mountain  now  called  Saint  rrelena,  .went  and 
brought  him  back  to  the  cattle  of  the  Albambra.  For 
several  days  nothing  but  sighs  and  groans  were  beard 
throughout  the  city.  Abdali  shut  himself  up  in  the  castle, 
and  refused  to  see  the  queen.  Those  who  had  accused 
ber  of  adultery,  however,  persisted  in  their  false  accu- 
sation, and  said,  they  would  maintain,  with  arms  in 
their  bands,  against  all  who  should  contradict  them, 
that  the  queen  was  guilty.  The  nnhappy  prioress  waa 
imprisoned,  and  the  day  arriving  on  which  she  waa  to 
perish  by  the  hands  of  tbe  executioner,  when  nont 
among  tbe  Moors  offering  to  defend  her,  the  wat  ad- 
vise*!  to  commit  her  cause  to  some  Christian  knights, 
who  presented  themselves  at  the  time  appointed,  and 
conquered  her  false  accusers,  so  that  she  was  immedi- 
ately set  at  liberty.  The  taking  of  Granada  soon  fol- 
lowed this  combat;  Moza  and  the  Abenoerrages  ha- 
ving, it  is  said,  facilitated  the  conquest  of  it  uy  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella. 

From  the  Albambra  you  enter  the  Genera,]  if  by  a 
low  sate,  wbicb  favoured  the  escape  of  Abdali  when 
Ferdinand  took  Granada.  Generalif  is  said  to  signify, 
in  Arabic,  tbe  house,  of  love,  of  dance,  and  pleasure. 
It  waa  built  by  a  prince  of  the  name  of  Omar,  who 
wat  to  fond  of  music,  that  he  retired  to  this  palace,  en- 
tirely to  give  himself  up  to  that  amusement.    The  Go- 
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.     tbe  foundation    of   Granada;    and  that  in   the   place   Craoade 
s      where  the  Albambra  now  stands,  there  wat  a  temple        H 
dedicated  to  Nativala.     The  date  of  the  foundation  of  Granada. 
Granada  is  said  to  be  3808  years  before  Christ.     We  ' 
know  that  in  the  time  of  tbe  Romans  it  was  a  munici- 
pal colony— A  description  in  Latin  of  Granada,  such 
as  it  was  in  1560,   written  by  a  merchant  of  Antwerp, 
named  George  Hosnabel,  who  travelled  into  Spain,  is 
to  be  found  in  the  work  intitled  Civitatet  orbit  terra- 
rum,  printed  at  Cologne  in  1376.      This   book  also 
contains  a  good  plan  of  the  city  of  Granada. 

Granada,  or  Grenada,  one  of  the  Caribbee  islands. 
See  Grenada. 

Granada,  a  town  of  Mexico,  in  America,  in  the 
province  of  Nicaragua,  and  in  the  audience  of  Goatt- 
n»U,  seated  on  tbe  lake  Nicaragua,  70  miles  from  tbe 
South  sea.  It  Wat  taken  twice  by  the  French  buc- 
caneers, and    pillaged.      The   inhabitants    carry  on   1 


great  trade  by  meant  of  the  lake,  which  communi- 
cates with  the  North  tea.  W.  Long.  87.  46.  N.  Lai. 
10.  1  a. 

Granada,  New,  a  province  of  South  America,  in 
Terra  Firma,  about  950  miles  in  length,  and  240  in 
breadth.  It  is  hounded  on  the  north  by  Carthagena 
and  St  Martha,  on  the  east  by  Venezuela,  on  tbe 
south  by  Popayan,  and  on  the  west  by  Darien.  It  con- 
tains mines  of  gold,  copper,  and  iron ;  horses,  mules, 
good  pastures,  corn,  and  fruits.  It  belongs  to  the 
Spaniards,  and  Santa- Fc  de  Bagota  is  the  capital  town. 
See  Granada,  New,  Supplement. 

GRANADILLOES,  the  name  of  tome  islands  of 
the  Caribbees,  in  America,  having  St  Vincent  to  tbe 
north  and  Granada  to  the  south.  They  are  so  incon- 
siderable that  they  are  quite  neglected ;  but  were  ceded 
to  England  by  the  treaty  of  peace  in  1763. 

GRANADLEK,  a  soldier  armed  with  a  aword,  a 
firelock,  a  bayonet,  and  a  pouch  full  of  hand  grana- 
does.     They  wear  high  caps,  are  generally  the  tallest 


oeralif  it  the  mott  pleasing  situation  in  the  environs  of     and  briskest  fellows,  and  are  always  the  first  upon  all 
Granada.    'It  is  built  upon   a  very   high   mountain,     attacks. 


whence  waters  ruth  from  every  side,  which  escape  in 
torrents,  and  fall  in  beautiful  cascades  in  the  court*, 
gardens,  and  halls  of  that  ancient  palace.  The  gar- 
dens form  an  amphitheatre,  and  are  full  of  trees,  vene- 
rable from  their  antiquity.  Two  cypresses  in  particu- 
lar are  noted,  called  the  Cypresses  of  tbe  Queen,  be- 
cause it  wat  near  them  the  perfidious  Gomel  impeach- 
ed tbe  virtue  of  that  princess  and  the  honour  of  the 
Abencerragei.  Of  this  place,  travellers  observe,  that 
the  writers  of  romances  have  never  imagined  a  scene 
equal  to  it. 

Granada  was  formerly  called  IUiberia,  and  founded, 
if  we  will  believe  some  writers,  by  Liberia,  a  great- 
grand-daughter  of  Hercules,  daughter  of  Hit  pan,  and 
wife  to  Hesperus,  a  Grecian  prince,  and  brother  to 
Atalanta.  Others,  who  support  their  assertions  by 
proofs  to  the  full  at  satisfactory,  maintain  that  it  was 
founded  by  Iberus,  grandson  of  Tubal,  and  ,that  it  took 
tbe  name  of  Granada,  or  Gernata,  from  Nata  tbe 
daughter  of  Liberia ;  Ibis  word  being  composed  of 
Gar  (which  in  the  language  of  tbe  time  signified  grot- 
to) and  Nata  ;  that  is,  "  tbe  grotto  of  Nata,"  because 
that  princess  studied  astrology  and  natural  history,  and 
delighted  in  the  country.  It  is  certain  that  such  a 
person  as  Nata,  or  Natayaa,  existed  in  the  first  ages  of 

Vol.  X.  Part  I.  t 


Every  battalion  of  foot  hat  generally  a  company 
of  grenadiers  belonging  to  it ;  or  else  four  or  five 
grenadiers  belong  to  each  company  of  tbe  battalion, 
which,  on  occasion,  are  drawn  out,  and  form  a  com- 
pany of  themselves.  These  always  take  the  right  of 
the  battalion. 

GRANADO,  or  Grenade,  in  the  art  of  war,  a 
hollow  ball  or  shell  of  iron  or  other  metal,  of  about  2« 
inches  diameter,  wbicb  being  filled  with  fine  powder,  it 
tet  on  fire  by  means  of  a  small  fuse  driven  into  the 
fuse-bole,  made  of  well-seasoned  beech-wood,  and 
thrown  by  the  granadiers  into  those  placet  where  the 
men  stand  thick,  particularly  into  the  trenches  and 
other  lodgments  made  by  the  enemy.  As  soon  at  the 
composition  within  the  fuse  gets  to  tbe  powder  in  tho 
graoado,  it  bursts  into  many  pieces,  greatly  to  the  da- 
mage of  all  who  happen  to  be  in  itt  way.  Granadoet 
were  invented  about  the  year  1594-  The  author  of 
the  Military  Dictionary  hat  the  following  remark  -on 
tbe,  use  of  granadoet.  "  Grenades  have  unaccountably 
sunk  into  disuse ;  but  I  am  persuaded  there  is  no- 
thing more  proper  than  to  have  grenades  to  throw 
among  the  enemy  who  have  jumped  into  the  ditch. 
During  the  siege  of  Caste!  under  the  count  de  la 
Lippe,   in  tbe  campaign  of  lf6%,  a  young  engineer 
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CibhwIb   undertook  to  carry  one  ttf  the  outsorts   with  a  much      log  and  screening  an  repeated,  the  better  the  grain  will   Oranirr 
II         smaller  detachment  than  one  which   bad  been  rtpal-      he  foand  to  be.— It  is  proper  to  leave  an  area  of  a         j      _, 


Ctarmy.  wji  ,n|,j  aui:ceede<i  „;th  ease  from  tb«  use  of  grenade*  ; 
•  '  whtcb  is  a  proof  that  they  should  not  be  neglected, 
either  in  the  attack  Or  defence  of  pestt.'WThe  word 
Granada  takes  its  rise  from  hence,  that  trre  shell  is  fill- 
ed with  grains  of  powder,  as  a  pomegranate  it  With 
kernel*. 

GRANARD,  a  borough,  market,  fair,  Md  pott 
town  in  the  county  of  Longford,  province  of  Lein- 
•tel-j.  it  gives  title  of  earl  to  the  family  of  Forbes [ 
sitaated  5 J  mite?  from  Dublin,  and  about  16  north-east 
of  Longford.   N.  Lat.  53.  44.  W.  Longi  7-  30.   Here 


yard  wide  on  every  side  of  the  heap  of  corn,  and  other 
empty  spaces,  into  which  they  turn  and  to**  the  corn 
as  often  as  they  find  occasion,  la  Kent  they  mak« 
two  intiare  hole*  at  each  end  of  the  floor,  and 
MO  round  in  the  middle,  by  mean  of  which  they 
throw  the  earn  ant  of  the  upper  into  the  lower  rooms, 
tnd  so  up  again,  to  tarn  and  air  it  the  better.  Their 
screens  are  made  with  two  partitions,  to  separate  the 
dust  from  die  com,  which  falls  into  a  bag,  and  when 
sofficjeollj  TuH  this  is  thrown  away,  the  pure  and  good 
remaining  behind.     Cora  has    by 


is  a  remarkable  hill  or  tnoUnt,    called   the    Moat   of    been  kept  in  oof  granaries  30  yean ;  and  it  j 


GKinnrrf,  thought  to  be  artificial,  and  the  site  of  a 
Danish  castle  or  fort ;  which  commands  from  to  inm- 
nrit  a  most  extensive  prospect  into  six  or  seven  adjoin- 
ing eoantie*.  In  thia  town-have  lately  been  given  an- 
nual prists  to  the  best  performers  en  the  Irish  harp. 
Granard  has  a  barrack  for  a  company  of  foot  1  and  for- 
merly returned  two  members  to  the  Irish  parliament  5 
patronage  m  the  families  of  Macartney  and  Grevtlle. 
Ffcff*  held  3d  May  and  1st  October.  This  place  tikes 
its  name  from  Gn'tm-nfil,  or  "  tilt  height  of  the  soft," 
and  Was  formerly  the  residence  of  the  chiefs  of  North 
Teffia .     It  is  sometimes  Written  ,Gh-e«ai-d. 

GRANARY,  a  building  to  lay  or  store  curb  In,  es- 
pecially that  designed  to  be  kept  aOomideraUeVime. 

ftrr  Henry  WoMan  advises  U  make  it  look  towards 
the  north,  because  that  ousrter  is  the  coolest  and  urns* 
temperate.  Mr  'Worlidge  observes,  that  thebest  gra- 
naries ate  built  of  brick,  with  quarter*  of  timber 
wrotfght  in  the  inside,  ts>  which  the  boards  may  be 
trailed,  With  tvhieh  the  inside  of  the  granary  must  be 
lined  so  close  to  tire  bricks,  that  there  may  not  be  any 
room  left  for  vermin  to  shelter  themselves.  There  may 
be  many  'stories  one  above  another,  which  sbontd  be 
■tear  the  one  to  the  other;  became  the  shallower  the 
corn  Kct,  it  i*  the  better,  and  more  easily  touted. 

The  two  great  caution*,  to  bo  observed  in  the  elect- 
ing of  granaries  -are,  to  make  them  sufficiently  strong, 
fend  to  expose  them  to  the  moat  drying  wind*.  The 
ordering  of  the  torn  ID  many  parts  of  England,  parti- 
mhu-ly  in  Kent,  is  thus :  To  separate  it  from  duet  and 
other  imparities  after  'it  it  thrashed,  they  Toss  it  with 
shovel*  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  a  long  and  large 
room  ;  the  lighter  SBbatance*  !fclhdo#n  'At'" the  middle 
of  (he  room,  and  the  Corn  onry  i*  carried  From  side  to 
tide  or  end  to  and  'of  it.  After  (Ma  they  screen  the 
Urn,  and  rhvn  bringing  it  into  the  granaries,  it  is 
spread  about  half  a  foot  thick,  and  turned  from  time 
to  time  about  twice  in  a  week  ;  once  a- week  they  alt* 
repeat  the  screening  it.  Thie  sort  of  management  they 
continue  about  two  months,  and  after  that  they  lay  it 
ajfbot  thick  for  two 'month*  mote;  and  in  this  time  they 
lorn  it  once  e-week,  or  twice  if  the  season  be  damp, 
and  now  and  then  screen  it  again.  After  aboot  free 
or  six  months  they  raise  it~to  two  feet  thickness  in  tbe 
heaps,  and  then  they  turn  it  onee  or  twice  ht  a  manth, 
and  screen  it  now  and  then.  After  a  year,  they  lay 
it  two  and  a  heifer  three  feet  deep,  and  torn  it  onus 
hi  three  weeks- or  a  month,  and  (creen  it  proportion- 
ably.  When  It  be*  kin  two  years  or  more,  they  turn 
It  onee  in  two  months,  and  'screen  it  once  -a-qoatter  > 
tad  boW  long  sMtu  it  In  'kepi,,  the  sftsner  the  twn- 


Ved,  that  Hie  longer  it  is  kept' the  more  flow  it  yields- 
in  proportion  to  the  corn,  and  the  purer  and  whiter 
the  bread  is,  the  superfluous  humidity  only  evapora- 
ting id  tbe  keeping.  At  Z.*rieh  in  Swisserlnrrd,  they 
keep  corn  80  years,  or  longer,  by  the  same  sort  of  me- 
thods. 

The  public  e/ranarres  at  Dun  nick  are  seven,  eight,. 
Br  nine  stories  high,  having  a  runnel  fa  the  mid*  of 
each  floor  to  let  down  the  corn  from  one  to  another* 
Tbey  are  built  so  seesn-ely,  that  theogh  every  way 
■trtroumled  with  -Waiter,  tbe  =eom  contracts  no  damp, 
and  the  vessels  have  the  convenience  of  ■coming  tip  to 
the  Walla  to  be  leaded.  The  Hessians  preserve  theit 
Cofn  HI  subterranean  granaries  of  tbe  Agere  elf  *  sagsw 
loaf,,  wide  below  and  narrow  at  top  j  tbe  tide*  are  wet 
plastered,  and  the  'top  covered  with  stones.  They 
are  very  carefol  to  have  tbe  corn  welt  dried  hefore  it 
ta  laid  into  these  storehouses,  and  often  dry  h  by 
tnewn*  of  evens  ;  the  sorrnntrr  dry  weather  being  te* 
short  to  effirct  it  snftcieinly.— Ban  (tick  is  the  grand 
storehonae  or  repository  of  all  the  fnritTitl  ■kingdom 
nf  Poland.  The  wheat,  barley,  .and  rye,  of  *  great 
pwtof  t*e<*onnPry,  are  there  kid  op  in  parcels  of  20, 
30,  Br  60  lasts  in  a  chamber,  weoarding  to  the  size  of 
the  mem  ;  and  thts  they  keep  ttirnrmr  every  day  or 
two,  'to  keep  it  ewwet  and  fit  for  shipping. 
Morm  has  ■sometimes  been  of 'Very  terrible  en 
so  these  stores.  A  tithe  com  of  the  growth  of  l 
years  has  been  Found  an  much  altered  by  one  night's 
thontlcr,  that  though -over  night  it  was  dry,  -fit  fet 
shrppmg  or  keeping,  nod  proper  for  now- of  any  sort, 
yet  in  the  morning  it  was  found  'cwrsaory  and  sticking. 
In  the*  ease,  there  is  no -remedy  hat  the  turning  of  ati 
such' com  two  or  three  times  a-day  for  two  vnoafhs  or 
longer  ;  m  wlrish  lime  it  'will  sometimes  aeaie  ta  it- 
self, thoogh  sometimes  net.  This  efleot  of  t  sonde* 
and  lightning  is  only  observed  to  take  piece  in  soch. 
corn  as  'is  wet «  year  old,  or  hasnwt  sweated  thoroughly 
in  (he  straw  before  it  was  threshed  eat.  Tbe  hitter 
iiwonsenresse  in  -easily  prevented  by  a  timely  oare  ; 
but  as  to  the  former,  all  that  can  be  done  is  carefully 
to  examine  all  stores  el  the  last  year's  earn  after  every 
thunder  storm,  that  if  any  of  this  have  beeneo  Sffectrtd, 
it  may  be  cured  in  time  j  for  a  nrglent  of  tarnvng  wiH 
eertftielv -utterly  destroy  it. 

According  to  Vit ravins'*  rules,  a  gnMary  should  al- 
ways be  at  the  top  of  a  bouse,  and  have  'its  openings 
only  to  the  north  ar  east,  that  -the  Born  -many  not  he 
exposed  to  the  dttmp  wimJs  from  the  south  and  west, 
which  are  very  dowttoetive  toil }  whereas  the  contrary 
ones  are  very  necessoTyvid  srholeesonHto  it,  *er»ing 
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to  caol  anil  dry  it  from  all  external  humidity,  from  four  feet  from  tacb  olher,  which  are  to  reach  through  Cranur*. 
1  whatever  caaae.  There  must  al*o  be  openings  in  the  the  whole  length  of  the  granary,  and  their  farther  <  -* 
rwef  to  be  set  open  in  dry  weather,  partly  to  let  in  ends  are  to  be  closed ;  aeama  of  ttt  or  r*,  of  an  inch 
fresh  air,  and  partly  to  let  out  the  warm  effluvia  which  are  to  be  left  open  at  the  four  joinings  of  the  boards, 
arc  often  emitted  by  the  com.  The  covering  of  the  where  they  are  nailed  together,  that  the  air  may  pets 
roofi  should  always  be  of  tiles,  because  IB  the  wont  through  them  into  the  corn.  In  some  of  these  lesser 
teasans,  when  the  ether  openings  cannot  be  safe,  there  trunks  there  may  be  sliding  shutters,  in  order  to  aloft 
will  always  be  a  oenaiderabU  inlet  for  fresh  air,  and  a  the  passage  of  the  air  through  those  trunks  which  are 
way  out  for  the  vapour*  by  their  joinings,  which  are  nqt  covered  with  coin  ;  or  to  ventilate  one  part  of  the 
never  close.  If  there  happen  to  he  any  windows  to  granary  more  briskly  than  others,  aa  there  may  be  oc- 
the  south,  great  case  must  be  taken  to  shut  them  up  in  casion.  There  must  alap  be  wooden  shutters,  hung  on 
moist  weather,  and  in  the  lime  ofjhe  hot  southern  winds,  hinges  at  their  upp«r  part,  so  as  to  shut  close  of  thcrn- 
There  must  never  be  a  cellar,  or  any  other  damp  place  selves ;  thete  must  he  fixed  to  the  openings  in  the  wall* 
under  a  granary,  nor  should  it  ever  be  built  over  stables;  qf  the  granary  qu  tlieir  outside  ;  by  these  means  they 
far  in  either  of  these  cases  the  corn  will  certainly  suf-  will  readily  open  to  give  a  free  passage  for  the  ventila- 
ting air,  which  ascends  through  the  corn,  to  pass  off, 
but  will  instantly  shut  when  the  ventilation  ceases,  and 
thereby  prevent  any  dampness  of  the  externa!  air  from 


fer  by  the  vapours,  and  be  made  damp,  in  one,  and 
ill-tasted  in  the  other. 

.  da  Ham  el  and  Dr  Hales  recommend  various 


contrivances  for  ventilatingor  blowing  fresh  air  through  entering:  to  prevent  this,  the  ventilation  should  be 
earn  laid  up  in  granaries  or  ships,  in  order  to  pre-  nude  only  in  tha  middle  of  dry  days,  unless  the  com, 
serve  it  sweet  and  dry,  and  to  prevent  its  being  de-     when  first  put  in,  is  cpld  arid  damp. 


In 


lesser  granaries,  where  the  ventilators  must  be  ' 
Worked  by  hand,  if  these  granaries  stand  on  Staddlea, 
so  a*  to  have  their  lowest  floor  at  some  distance  from 
the  ground,  the  ventilators  may  be  fixed  under  the 
lowest  floor,  between  the  sladd|es,  so  aa  tn  be  worked 
by  men  standing  on  the  ground,  without  or  within 
the  granary.  A  very  commodious  and  cheap  venti- 
lator may  be  made  for  small  granaries,  by  making  a 
ventilator  of  the  door  of  the  granary,  which  may  be 
easily  done  by  making  a  circular  screen,  of  the  size  of 
a  quarter  of  a  circle,'  behind  the  door  :  but  in  order  to 
this,  the  door  must  be  open,  not  inwards  but  out- 
wards of  (lie  granary,  so  that  as  it  falls  back,  it  may- 
be worked   to  and   fro  in  the  screen  ;  which  must  be 


Toured1  by  weevils  or  other  insects.  This  may  be  done 
by  nailing  wooden  bare  or  laths  on  the  floor  of  the 
granary  about  an  inch  distant  from  each  other,  wben 
they  are  covered  with  haircloth  only  ;  or  at  the  dis- 
tance of  two  or  three  inches,  wben  coarse  wire- work, 
•r  basket-work  of  osier,  is  taut  under  the  hair-cloth,  or 
when  an  iron  plate  foil  of  hales  is  lain  upon  them.  These 
latin  nut  be  laid  across  other  laths,  nailed  at  the  dis- 
tance of  15  inches,  and  two  or  more  deep,  that  there 
may  be  a  face  passage  fer  the  air  under  them.  The 
under  laths  must  come  about  six  inches  short  of  the 
wall  of  the  granary  at  sue  end  of  them  ;  on  which  end 
a  board  is  to  be  set  edgewise,  and  sloping  against  the 
wall  :    by  this  disposition  a  large  air-pipe  is  formed, 

which  having  an  open  communication  with  all  the  exactly  adapted  to  it  in  'all  parts 
interstices  between  and  under  the  bars,  will  admit  of  the  screen,  as  well  as  at  the  top  and  bottom,  fiat 
the  passage  of  air  below  forcibly  through  a  hole  at  the  there  must  be  a  stop  at  about  eight  or  ten  inches  dis- 
Atsemity  of  it,  into  sll  the  corn  in  the  granary,  that  lance  from  the  wall,  lo  prevent  the  door's  falling  back 
will  consequently  carry  off  the  moist  exhalations  »f  the  farther  ;  that  there  may  be  room  for  a  valve  in  the 
com.  The  ventilators  -for  supplying  fresh  air  niay  be  screen  to  supply  it  with  air ;  which  air  will  ho  driven 
fixed  against  the  wall,  ottttbe  inside  or  outside  of  the  in  by  the  door,  through  a  hole  made  in  the  wall  near 
granary,  or  under  she  floor,  or  in  the  ceiling  ;  but  the  floor,  into  the  main  air-trunk,  in  which  there  mutt 
wherever  they  are  fixed,  the  handle  of  the  lever  that  be  another  valve  over  the  bole  in  the  wall,  $0  prevent 
works  them  must  be  out  nf  the  granary,  otherwise  the      the  return  of  the  air. 

person  who  works  tbam  would  be  in  danger  of  suffocation,  To  destroy  weevil*  and other  insects  with  which  Gra- 
when  the  corn  is  famed  With  burning  brimstone,  as  is  navies  are  apt  to  be  infested.— The  preservation  of 
sometimes  done  for  destroying  weevil".  Small  moveable  grain  from  the  ravages  of  insects  may  be  best  effected 
ventilators  will  answer  the  purpose  far  ventilating  corn  by  timely  and  frequent  screening,  and  ventilation  ;  as 
in  large  bins  in  granaries,  and  may  be  easily  moved  little  or  no  inconvenience  will  follow  corn  or  malt  lpd- 
from.onc  bin  to  another.  If  the  .granary  or  corn  ship  ged  dry,  but  what  evidently  results  from  a  neglect  of 
he  very  long,  the  main  air-pipe   may  pass  lengthwise     three  precautions.     For,  whether  the  obvious  damage 


along  the  middle  of  it,  and  convey  air,  on  both  sides, 
under  the  corn.  In. large  granaries.  Urge  double  ven- 
tilators laid, on  each  other,  may  be  fixed  at  the. middle 
and  near  the  top  of  the  granary,  <  that  they  may  be 
worked. by  a  wind -mil  I  fixed  on  the  roof  of  the  .build- 
ing,, or  by  a  water-mill.  The  air  is  to  be  .conveyed 
from. the  ventilators   through  a  large  trunk  or  tronki 


arise -from  the  weevil,  the  moth,  or  the  beetle,  that  da- 
mage has  ceased  at  the  time  the  vermin  make  their  ap- 
pearance under  either  of  these  species,  they  being,  when 
in  this  last  state  of  existence,  only  propagators  of  their 
respective  kinds  of  vrrmiculi ;  which,  while  they  con- 
tinue in  thnt  form,  do  the  .mischief. 

In  this  last,  or  insect  state,  they  eat  little,  their  prin- 
ces thing,  down  through  the  several  floors  .to  ,Uie  not-  cinnl  business  being  to  deposit  their  ova  (eggs),  which 
torn  .of  the  granary,  with  branching  trunks  to  each  unerring  instinct  prqmpts  them  to  do  where  large  col- 
floor,  by  means  of  which  the  air.  nuybe:  made  to  .pass  lections  of  grain  furnish  food  for  their  successors  while 
into  a  large  trunk  along  the  .adjoining  cross, walls :  in  a  vermicular  state.  It  is  therefore  the  business  of 
from  these  troika  several  lessen  trunks,  afoout  four  inches  industry,  to  prevent  future  generations  of  these  ravagert, 
wide,  are  to  branch  off,    at  the  distance  of  three  or     by  destroying  the  eggs  previous  to  their  hatching  j  and 
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y  this  in  best  accomplished  by  frequent  screening,  and  ex- 
posure  to  draughts  of  wind  or  fresh  air.  By  frequent- 
ly stirring  the  grain,  the  cohesion  of  their  ova  it  bro- 
ken, and  the  nidus  of  those  minute  worm*  it  destroyed, 
which  on  hatching  collect  together,  and  spin  or  weave 
numerous  nrsls  of  a  cob-web  like  substance  for  their 
security.  To  these  nests  tbey  attach,  by  an  affinity  of 
small  threads,  many  grains  of  com  together,  first  for 
their  protection,  and  then  for  their  food.  When  their 
habitation*  are  broken  and  separated  by  the  screen, 
tbey  fall  through  its  small  interstices,  and  may  be  easi- 
ly removed  from  the  granary  with  tbe  dust.  Those  that 
escape  an  early  screening  will  be  destroyed  by  subse- 
quent, ones,  while  the  grain  is  but  little  injured  j  and 
the  corn  will  acquire  thereby  a  superior  parity.  But 
by  inattention  to  this,  and  sometimes  by  receiving  grain 
already  infected  into  tbe  granary,  these  vermin,  parti- 
cularly the  weevil,  will  in  a  short  time  spread  themselves 
in  that  state  everywhere  upon  its  surface,  and  darken 
even  tbe  walls  by  their  number.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, a  hen  or  bens,  with  new  hatched  chickens,  if 
turned  on  the  heap,  will  traverse,  without  feeding  (or 
very  sparingly  so)  on  the  corn,  wherever  they  spread  ; 
and  are  seemingly  insatiable  in  the  pursuit  of  these  in- 
sects. When  the  numbers  are  reduced  within  reach,  a 
hen  will  fly  up  against  the  walla,  and  brush  them  down 
with  her  wings,  while  her  chickens  seize  them  with  the 
greatest  avidity.  This  being  repeated  as  often  as  tbey 
want  food,  the  whole  species  will  in  a  day  or  two  be 
destroyed.  Of  the  phaheoa  (moth),  and  the  small 
beetle,  they  seem  equally  voracious:  on  which  account 
they  may  be  deemed  the  most  useful  instruments  in 
nature  for  eradicating  these  noxious  and  destructive 
vermin.     See  VssuiN,  Destruction  of. 

GltANATE,  or  Garnet,  a  species  of  mineral  be- 
longing  to  the  siliceous  genus.      See  Mineralogy 

Granate-PosU.     See  Gaunzt. 

GRAND,  a  term  rather  French  than  English, 
though  used  on  many  occasions  in  our  language.  It 
lias  the  same  import  with  great,  being  formed  of  the 
Latin  grandis.  In  this  sense  we  say,  the  grand-master 
of  an  order,  the  grand-master  of  Malta,  of  tbe  free, 
masons,  &c.  So  also  the  grand-sign ior,  tbe  grand-  visit, 
&c.  grand-father,  grand-mother,  &c. 

Among  the  French,  there  were  formerly  several  of- 
ficers thus  denominated,  which  we  frequently  retain  in 
English}  as  grand  almoner,  grand  ecuyer,  grand  oham- 
bellan,  grand  voyer,  &.c, 

GsAND-Aislxe.     See  Assise. 

Grand  Distress  (tlislric  tit)  magna), m  English  Law,  a 
writ  of  distress,  so  called  on  account  of  its  extent,  which  . 
reaches  to  all  the  gouds  and  chattels  of  tbe  party  within 
the  county.  The  writ  lies  in  two  cases  :  either  when 
tup  tenant  or  defendant  is  attached  and  appears  not, 
but  makes  default ;  or  where  the  tenant  or  defendant 
hath  once  appeared,  and  after  makes  default.  On  such 
occasions,  this  writ  lies  by  common  law,  in  lieu  cf  a 
petit  cape. 

Grand  Gusto,  among  painters,  a  term  used  to  ex- 
press that  there  is  something  in  tbe  picture  very  great 
and  extraordinary,  calculated  to  surprise,  please,  and 
instruct.— Where  this  is  found,  tbey  say,  the  painter 
r/as  a  man  of  grand  gatto  ;  and  they  use  the  words  tup- 


lime  and  marvellous,   when  they  speak  of  a  picture,  in     Grand 
much  the  same  sense.  g 

Grand  Jury,  lorceney,  lerjcanty,  Sec.     See  Jury,  Grandeur 
&c.  *■"* 

GRANDEE,  i*  understood  of  a  lord  of  the  first  rank  .SuM^. 
or  prime  quality. 

In  Spain,  the  term  grandest  is  used  absolutely  to  de- 
note the  prime  lords  of  the  coart,  to  whom  tbe  king  . 
has  once  given  leave  to  be  covered  in  his  presence : 
there  are  some  grandees  for  life  only;  made  by  tbe 
king's  saying  simply.  Be  covered.  Others  are  grandees 
by  descent ;  made  by  the  king's  saying,  Be  covered  for 
thyself  and  heirs.   These  last  are  reputed  far  above  tbe 

There  are  some  who  have  three  or  foar  grandeeships 
in  their  family.  f 

GRANDEUR  and  Sublimity.    These  terms  have  Double  u'K. 
a  double  signification  :  they  commonly  signify  tbe  qua- ■Ueatha. 
lity  or  circumstance  in  objects  by  wbicb  the  emotions 
of  grandeur  and  sublimity  are  produced;    sometime* 
the  emotion*  themselves. 

In  handling  the  present  subject,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  impression  made  on  the  mind  by  the  magnitude  of 
an  object,  abstracting  from  its  other  qualities,  should  be 
ascertained.  And  because  abstraction  is  a  mental  ope- 
ration of  some  difficulty,  the  safest  method  forjudging 
is,  to  choose  a  plain  object  that  is  neither  beautiful  nor 
deformed,  if  such  a  one  can  be  found.  The  plainest 
that  occurs,  is  a  huge  mass  of  rubbish,  the  ruins  per- 
haps of  some  extensive  building  j  or  a  large  heap  of 
stones,  sneb  as  are  collected  together  for  keeping  in 
memory  a  battle  or  other  remarkable  event.  Sucb  an 
object,  which  in  miniature  would  be  perfectly,  indiffer- 
ent, makes  an  impression  by  its  magnitude,  and  ap-  " 
pears  agreeable.  And  supposing  it  so  large  as  to  fill  the 
eye,  and  to  prevent  the  attention  from  wandering  upon 
other  objects,  the  impression  it  makes  will  be  so  much 
the  deeper.     See  Attention. 

But  though  a  plain  object  of  that  kind  be  agreeable  ' 

it  is  not  termed  grand:  it  is  not  entitled  to  that  cha- 
racter, unless,  together  with  its  size,  it  be  possessed  of 
otber  qualities  that  contribute  to  beauty,  such  ss  regu- 
larity, proportion,  order,  or  colour  :  and  according  to 
the  number  of  such  qualities  combined  with  magnitude, 
it  is  more  or  less  grand.  Thus  St  Peter's  church  at 
Rome,  the  great  pyramid  of  Egypt,  the  Alps  towering 
above  tbe  clouds,  a  great  arm  of  the  sea,  and  above  all 
n  clear  and  serene  sky,  are  grand ;  becauxe,  beside  their 
size,  they  are  beautiful  in  an  eminent  degree.  On  tbe 
other  hand,  an  overgrown  whale,  having  a  disagreeable 
appearance',  is  not  grand.  A  large  building,  agreeable 
by  its  regularity  and  proportions,  is  grand  ;  and  yet  a 
much  larger  building,  destitute  of  regularity,  has  not 
the  least  tincture  of  grandeur.  A  single  regiment  in 
battle-array,  makes  a  grand  appearance  ;  which  the 
surrounding  crowd  does  not,  though  perhaps  ten  for 
one  in  number.  And  a  regiment  where  the  men  are  - 
all  in  one  livery,  and  tbe  horses  of  one  colour,  makes  a 
grander  appearance,  and  consequently  strike*  more  ter- 
ror, than  where  there  is  confusion  of  colour  and  dress. 
Thn*  greatness  or  magnitude  is  the  circumstance  that  rjomdenr 
distinguishes  grandeur  from  beauty  :  agreeableness  is  duUnguiih- 
the  genus,  of  which  beauty  and  grandeur  *re  species,     ed  from 

The  emotion   of  grandeur,  duly  examined,  will  he***"*?- 
fouod 


Jig :  zed  by 
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found  an   additional  proof  of  the  foregoing  doctrine,      and  call 
That  this  emotion  i»  pleasant  in  a  high  degree,  requires      ty  ;  but 
do  other  evidence  bat  ones  to  Imve  teen  a  grand  object : 
mod  if  an  emotion  of  grandenr  he  pieman  t,  its  cause  or 
object,  aa  observed  ahove,   must  infallibly  be  agreeable 
in  proportion. 

The  qualities  of  grandeur  and  beauty  are  not  more 
distinct,  than  the  emotion*  are  which  these  qualities, 
produce  in  a  spectator.  It  ia  observed  in  the  article 
Beauty,  that  all  the  various  emotions  of  beauty 
have  one  common  character,  that  of  sweetness  and 
gaiety.  The  emotion  of  grandeur  bas  *  different  cha- 
racter :  a  Urge  object  that  is  agreeable,  occupies  the 
whole  attention,  and  swells  the  heart  into  a  vivid  emo- 
tion, which,  though  extremely  pleasant,  ia  rather  se- 
rious than  gay.  And  this  affords  a  good  reason  for 
distinguishing  in  language  these  different  emotions. 
The  emotions  raised  by  colour,  by  regularity,  by  pro- 
portion, and  by  order,  have  inch  a  resemblance  to  each 
other,  a*  readily  to  come  under  one  general  term,  viz. 
the  emotion  of  beauty;  but  the  emotion  of  grandenr  ia 
so  different  from  these  mentioned,  aa.  to  merit  a  peco- 
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utitnct 


Though  regularity,  proportion,  order,  and  colour, 
contribute  to  grandeur  at  well  as  to  beaaty,  yet  these 
qualities  are  not  by  Tar  so  essential  to  the  former  as  to 
the  latter.  To  make  out  that  proposition,  some  preli- 
minaries are  requisite.  In  the  first  place,  the  mind,  not 
being  totally  occupied  with  a  small  object,  can  give  its 
attention  at  the  same  time  to  every  minute  part ;  but 

in  a  great  or  extensive  object,   the  mind,   being  totally      gularity  ought  to  be  governing  principles 
occupied  with  the  capital  and  striking  parts,  has  no  at-      the  observation  of  Longinus,  "  In  works  of 


tention  left  for  those  that 
the  next  place,  two  similar  objects  appe; 
when  viewed  at  different  distances :  the  s 
a  very  large  object,  cannot  be  seen  but  > 
stances',  and  for  that  reason,  Its  regul: 
proportion  of  its  parts,  are  in  some 
eye:  neither  are  the  irregularities 
ject  so  conspicuous  as  of  one  that 


id  inert 


contribute  to  grandenr  as  well  at  to  Wan-  Grandeur 
ty}  but  with  a  remarkable  difference,  that  in  pasting  *nJ 
from  small  to  great,  they  are  not  required  in  the  same  ^""""fr 
degree  of  perfection.  This  remark  serve*  to  explain 
the  extreme  delight  ive  have  in  viewing  the  face  of  na- 
ture, when  sufficiently  enriched  and  diversified  with  ob- 
jects. The  bulk  of  the  objects  in  a  natural  landscape 
are  beautiful,  and  some  of  them  grand :  a  flowing  ri- 
ver, a  spreading  oak,  a  round  hill,  an  extended  plain, 
are  delightful ;  and  even  a  rugged  rock,  or  barren 
heath,  though  in  themselves  disagreeable,  contribute 
by  contrast  to  the  beauty  of  the  whole  ;  joining  to  these 
the  verdure  of  the  fields,  the  mixture  of  light  and  shade, 
and  the  sublime  canopy  spread  over  alt,  it  will  not  ap- 
pear wonderful,  that  so  extensive  a  group  of  splendid 
objects  should  swell  the  heart  to  its  utmost  bounds,  and 
raise  the  strongest  emotion  of  grandeur.  The  spectator 
is  conscious  of  an  enthuMaru  which  cannot  bear  con- 
finement, nor  the  strictness  of  regularity  and' order: 
he  loves  to  range  at  large  ;  and  is  so  enchanted  with 
magnificent  objects,  as  to  overlook  slight  beauties  or 
deformities. 

The  same  observation  is  applicable  in  some  measure 
to  works  of  art.  In  a  small  building,  the  slightest  ir-  - 
regularity  it  disagreeable :  but  in  a  magnificent  palace, 
or  a  large  Gothic  church,  irregularities  are  less  regard' 
ed.  In  an  epic  poem,  we  pardon  many  negligences 
that  would  not  be  permitted  in  a  sonnet  or  epigram. 
Notwithstanding  such  exceptions,  it  may  be  justly  laid 
down  for  a  rule,  That  in  works  of  art,  order  and  re- 
nd hence 


r.tv,  . 

gularil 


that  a  targe  object  is  not  so  agreeable  by  its  regirla- 
a  small  object}  nor  to  disagreeable  by  itt  ' 


regard  to  exact  proportion  ;  in  those  of  nature,  to  gran- 

.  similar  deur  and  magnificence." 

'parts  of  The  same  reflections  are  in  a  good  measure  applicable  Sublimity. 

erent  di-  to  sublimity  :    particularly  that,  like  grandeur,  it  it  a 

and   the  species  of  agreeableness  ;  that  a  beautiful  abject  placed 

it  to  the  high,  appearing  more  agreeable  than  formerly,  produces 

:ry  large  ob-  in  the  spectator  a  new  emotion,  termed  the  emotion  of 

Hence  it.  sublimity;  and  that  the  perfection  of  order,  regular' 


ilanty, 
d  big],, 
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trtatlcir. 


These  considerations  make  it  evident,  that  grandeur 
it  satisfied  with  a  lest  degree  of  regularity,  and  of  the 
other  qualities  mentioned,  than  is  requisite  for  beau- 
ty; which  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  experi- 
ment. Approaching  to  a  small  conical  hill,  we  take  an 
accurate  survey  of  every  'part,  and  are  sensible  of  the 
slightest  deviation  from  regularity  and  proportion.  Sup- 
posing the  hill  to  be  considerably  enlarged,  to  as  to 
make  ut  lest  sensible  of  its  regularity,  it  will  upon 
that  account  appear  lest  beautiful.  It  will  not,  how- 
ever, appear  lest  agreeable,  because  tome  slight  emo- 
tion of  grandeur  comet  itt  place  of  wbat  ia  lost  in 
beauty.  And  at  last,  when  the  bill  it  enlarged  to  a 
great  mountain,  the  small  degree  of  beauty  that  ia 
left,  it  tank  in  its  grandeur.  Hence  it  is,  that  a 
towering  bill  it  delightful,  if  it  have  but  the  slightest 
resemblance  of  a  cone  -,  and  a  chain  of  mountains  not 
lest  to,  though  deficient  in  the  accuracy  of  order  and 
proportion.  We  require  a  small  surface  to  be  smooth  ; 
bat  in  an  extensive  plain,  considerable  inequalities  are 
overlooked.     In  a  word,  regularity,  proportion,  order, 


and  proportion,  is  less  required  in  objects  placed  fa 
or  at  a  distance,  than  at  hand. 

The  pleasant  emotion  raited  by  large  objects,  hat  not 
escaped  the  poets  ; 


'    He  doth  bestride  the  narrow  world 
colostus  ;  and  we  petty  men 


Like 

Walk  nader  hit  huge  legs. 


Juiim  Castor,  act  i. 


sc.  3. 


Cleopatra.  I  dreamt  there  was  an  emperor  Antony : 
Oh  such  another  sleep,  that  1  might  tee 
But  such  another  man  ! 

His  face  was  as  the  heav'nt:  and  therein  stuck 
A  tun  and 
The  little 

His  legs  hestrid  the  ocean,  hit  rear'd  arm  .- 
Crested  the  world. 

Antony  and  Cleopatra,  act  v.  sc. 

—  —       ——I.  —-Majesty  • 

Dies  not  alone ;  hut,  like  a  gulf,  doth  draw 

What's  near  it  with  it.     It's  a  massy  wheel 

Fix'd  on  the  summit  of  the  highest  mount ; 

To  whose  huge  spokes  ten  thousand  lesser  thing* 
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Are  mortis'd  and  adjoin'd  ;  which,  when  it  fulls, 
Eacb  until  snoeament,  petty  consequence. 


Attends  (be  boial'rous  rain.      Hamlet, 

e  good  aie  of  the 


notion 


The  poets  have  also  m 
produced  by  the  elevated 

Quod  si  me  lyrici*  vat i bus  inserts, 
Sublimi  ieriam  sidern  vertice. 

Hon  at.  Carm.  I.  iu  ode  r, 
0  tliou  !  the  earthly  author  of  my  blood, 
Whose  youthful  spirit,  in  me  regenerate, 
Doth  with  a  twofold  vigour  lift  me  up, 
To  reach  at  victory  above  my  head. 

Richard  II.  act  i.  sc.  4. 

Northumberland,  thou  ladder  wherewithal 
The  mounting  Bol  in  gbreke.  ascends  my  throne. 
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to  agreeabiencM,  h  remarkably  felt  in  a  series  when  we  ■Crsnliai 
pal*  gradually  from  one    extreme    to  the  other.       A        and 
'mental  progress  from  the  capital  to  the  kingdom,   from  nosluultft 
that  to  Europe— to  the  whole  earth— to  the  planetary  ■ 

system— to  the  universe,  is  extremely  pleasant:  the 
heart  swells,  and  the  mind  is  dilated  at  every  step. 
The  returning  in  an  opposite  direction  ii  not  positively 
painful,  though  our  pleasure  lessens  at  every  step,  till 
it  vanish  into  indifference :  inch  a  progress  may  some- 
limes  produce  pleasure  of  a  different  sort,  which  arises 
from  taking  a  narrower  and  narrower  inspection.  The 
name  observation  holds  in  a  progress  upward  and  down- 
ward. Ascent  is  pleasure  because  k  elevates  us;  but  de- 
scent ia  never  painful :  it  is  fur  the  most  nut  pleasant 
from  n  different  cause,  tbat  it  ia  according  to  the  order 
of  nature.  The  fall  of  a  stone  from  any  height,  is  ex- 
tremely agreeable  by  its  accelerated  motion.  We 
Michurd  11.  act  v,  sc  a.  feel  it  pleasant  to  descend  from  a  mountain,  because 
the  descent  is  natural  and  "easy.  Neither  is  looking 
downward  painful  ;  oa  the  contrary,  to  look  down  up- 
on objects,  makes  part  of  the  pleasure  of  elevation  : 
looking  down  becomes  then  only  painful  when  the  ob- 
ject is  so  far  below  as  to  create  dizziness ;  and  even 
when  that  is  the  case,  we  feel  a  sort  of  pleasure  mixed 
with  the  pain-;   witness  Shakespeare's  description  of 


Antony.  Why  ws*T  rais'd  the  meteor  of  the  world, 
Hung  in  the  skies !  and  blazing  a*  I  travell'd, 
Till  all  my  firea  were  spent ;  and  then  cast  downward, 
To  be  trod  out  by  Caesar  ? 

DR7DEH,  All/or  Love,  act  i. 

The  description  ef  Paradise  in  the  fourth  book  of 
Paradise  Lost,  is  a  fine  illustration  of  the  impression      Dover  cliffs 
made  by  elevated  objects.  ____ 

So  on  he  fares,  and  to  the  border  comes 

Of  Eden,  where  delicious  Paradise, 

Now  nearer,  crowns  with  her  inclosure  green, 

As  with  a  rural  mound,  the -chant  pa  in  head 

Of  a  steep  wilderness}  whose  hairy  sides 

With  thicket  overgrown,  grotesque  and  wild, 

Access  denyM  ;  and  over  bead  up  grew 

Insuperable  height  of  loftiest  shade, 

Cedar,  and  pine,  and  fir,  and  branching  palm, 

A  silvan  scene  ;  and  as  the  ranks  ascend, 

Shade  above  shade,  a  woody  theatre 

Of  stateliest  view.     Yet  higher  than  their  tops 

The  verd'roua  wall  of  Paradise  up  sprung  ; 

Which  to  our  general  sire  gave  prnspect  large 

tnto  bis  netber  empire,  neighboring  round. 

And  "higher  than  that  wall  a  circling  row 

Of  goodliest  trees,  loaden  with  fairest  fruit, 

Blossoms  and  fruits  at  once  of  golden  hoe, 

Appcar'd,  with  gay  enamcll'd  colours  mii'd. 


-How  fearful 


Though  a  grand  object  is  agreeable,  we  must  not  in- 


And  dizzy  'tis,  to  cast  one's  eye  so  low  ! 
The  crows  and  choughs,  tbat  wing  the  midway  air, 
"Shon  scarce  so  gross  as  beetles.     Half-way  down 
Hangs  one  that  gathers  samphire ;  dreadful  trade  ! 
Methinks  he  seems  no  bigger  than  his  head. 
The  fishermen  that  walk  upon  the  beach 
Appear  like,  mice  ;  and  yon  tall  anchoring  bark 
DiminishM  to  her  cock  ;  her  cock,  a  buoy 
Almost  too  smal,!  for  sight.     The  murm'ring  surge, 
That  on  th*  unnumbered  idle  pebbles  chafes, 
Cannot  he  heard  so  high.     I'll  look  no  more, 
Lest  my  brain  turn,  and  the  deficient  sight 
Topple  down  headlong.        -King  Lear,  act  iv.  sc.  6. 
A  remark  is  made  above,  that  the  emotions  of  gran- 
deur and  sublimity  are  nearly  allied.    And  hence  it 4s, 
that  the  one  term  is  frequently  put  for  the  other  :  an 
■increasing  series  of  numbers,  fur  example,  producing  an 
emotion  similar  to  that  of  mounting  upward,  is  com- 
awnly  termed  an  ascending  teriei ;  a  etries  of  numbers 
gradually  decreasing,  producing  an  emetion  similar  tu 
that  of  going  downward,  is  commonly  termed  a  detctnd- 


fcr  that  a  little  object  is  disagreeable-,  which  would  be  ing  series:  we  talk  familiarly  of  going  «/)  to  the  capital, 

unhappy   for  man,  considering  that  he  is  surrounded  -and  of  going  down  to  the  country :  bom  «  lesser  king- 

with  ao  many  objects  of  that  kind.     The   same  holds  dom  we  talk  of  going  am  to  a  greater;  whence  the  MaW- 

with  respect  to  place  :   a  body  placed  high  is  agree-  now  in  the  Greek  language,  when  one  travels  from 

able}  but  the  same  body  placed  low,  is  not  by  that  c!r-  Greece  to  Persia.    We  discover  (be  same  way  of  speak- 

cu instance  rendered  disagreeable.    Littleness  and  low-  ing  in  the  language  even  of  Japan;  and  its  nnivcrtsdi- 


__  a  of  place  are  precisely  similar  in  the  following  par- 
ticular, that  they  neither  give  pleasure  nor  pain.  And 
in  this  may  visibly  be  discovered  peculiar  attention  in 
fitting  the  internal  constitution  of  man  to  his  externa} 
circumstances.  Were  littleness  and  losmess  of  .place 
agreeable,  greatness  and  elevation  could  not  be  so; 
were  littleness  and  lowness  of  place  disagreeable,  they 
would  occasion  uninterrupted  uneasiness. 

The  difference  uetweeo  great  and  little  with  respect 


ty  proves  it  the  offspring  of  a  nature.)  feeling. 

The   foregoing    observation  -leads    pa    to  « 
grandeur  and  sublimity  in  a  figurative  sense,  and  asaadsusU. 
applicable   to   the -fine  arte.      Hitherto  .these    terms™'"  '■  * 
have  been  taken  in  thtinproner  sense   as  applicable  -to,*™"™ 
objects  of  sight  only  :  and  it  was  of  importance  to  be- 
Stow. some  pains  upon   (hat article ;  t>ecause,  generally 
speaking,  the  figurative  aente. of  a  word  is  derived  from 
its  .proper  sense,  which  holds  remarkably  .at  jprsssat. 
Beauty 
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,  Beauty,  in  it*  original  signification,  is  eon  fined  U  ob- 
jects of  tight;  but  at  many  atber  abject*,  intellectual 

'•  an  well  as  etoriil,    raise  emotions  resembling  that   of 

"  beantf,  rite  resemblance  af  the  effect!  prompt*  m  to  ex- 
land  the  term  beauty  to  tbeoa  object*.  This  equally 
HOMaU  for  the  term*  grandemr  and  lubHrnity  taken  in 
a.  figurative  eeeee.  Every  emotion,  from  whatever 
cause  proceeding,  that  resembles  an  emotion  of  gran- 
deur or  elevation,,  (a  called  by  tba  lame  name  :  tho* 
generosity  i*  aaid  to  be  an  elevated  emotion,  as  welt  at 
great  courage  {  and  that  Brnwin  of  soul  srfalch  is  *upe- 
rior  to  misfwtencs  obtain*  the  peculiar  name  of  magna- 
writw'if.  On  the  other  hand,  ever*  emotion  that  con- 
tract* the  mind,  and  fixetb  it  upon  things  trivial  or  of 
M  importance,  ia  termed  low,  by  its  resemblance  to 
•n  emotion  prodaccd  by  a  little  or  low  object  of  tight : 
thoa  an  appetite  for  (riling  amusements  ii  called  a  few 
taete.  The  aame  term*  are  applied  to  character*  and 
action*:  we  talk  familiarly  of  «o  elevated  genias,  ofa 
great  man,  and  equally  *e  oF  littleness  of  mind  :  aoma 
•Client  ore  great  nad  elevated,  and  other*  are  little 
and  grovelling.  Sentiment*,  and  even  expressions,  «ra 
obaraeteriaed  ia  fho  hum  manner  :  an  expression  or 
aeotimaot  that  raises  the  mind  i*  denominated  great  or 
etVewfaef,-  and  hence  the  SUBLIME  ia  poetry.  In 
anefa  figurative  term*,  am  loae  the  distinction  between 
great  and  elevated  ia  their  proper  sense  j  for  the  resem- 
bkooe  is-oot  *a  entire  M  »a  preserve  these  term*  distinct 
in  their  figurative  application.  We  carry  -thin  figure 
atiU 'farther.  Elevation,  in  it*  proper  sense,  import* 
onpwiotity  of  place  ;  and  lewnes*,  inferiority  of  place : 
■ad  hence  <  man  «f '  mjterror  talent*,  of  superior  rank ", 
of  inferior  par**,  of  inferior  taate,  and  such  tike.  The 
vent  rattan  we  have  for  oor  anaeatora,  and  for  the  an- 
eieata  in  general,  being similar  ta  the  emotion  produced 
by  an  elevated  object  af  light,  justifies  the  figurative 
cxpceosisvi  of  the  ancients  being  raited  above  ut,  or 
enauMiag  a  esmswwr  plane.     The  nates  ef  the  gamot, 

'  pro  needing  regularly  from  the  bianter  ar  grosser  Mnnd* 
te  the  mar*  aeate  ami  piercing,  produce  in  the  hearer 
a  feeiiag  eontewhat  similar  to  what  ia  produced  by 
aaaoatro  j  upward  j  and  thie  give*  occasion  to  the  figu- 
rative npiesaioM,  a  Aign  note,  a  we*  wale. 

Such  is  the  Maenvblanee  in  reeling  between  real  and 
figurative  grandeur,  that  among  the  nation*  on  the  east 
coast  of  Africa,  who  are  directed  purely  by  nature,  the 
officera  of  state  are,  with  respect  to  rank,  distinguished 
by  the  length  ef  the  batoen  each  carries  in  hi*  hand  ; 
aad  in  Japan,  princes  and  gnat  lorde  show  their  rank 
by  tbe  length  and  sk»  of  their  eedan-pesa*.  Again, 
it  tt  a  rule  in  painting,  that  figures  of  a  small  size  are 
proper  for  grotesee*  piece*  :  but  that  an  historical  sub- 
ject, grand  and  important,  requires  figures  as  great  a* 
the  life.  Tbe  resemblance  of  these  reelings  is  m  rea- 
lity so  strong,  that  elevation  in  n  figurative  sense  is  ob- 
served te  have  the  same  effect,  even  externally,  with 
real  elevation. 
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K.  Henri/.  This  day  is  eullM  the  feast  of  Crispier).  Grandeur 
He  that  outlives  this  day,  and  come*  safe  home,  sod 

-    Will  stand  a  tiptoe  when  this  day  i*  nam'd,  Stblimitj._ 

And  route  bini  at  the  name  of  Crispian.  r 

Henry  V.  act  iv.  tc  8. 

The  resemblance  in  feeling  between  real  and  figura- 
tive grandeur  is  humorously  illustrated  by  Addison  in 
criticising  open  English  tragedy  f.  "The  ordinary  iSftttalor, 
method  of  making  a  hero  is  to  clap  a  huge  plume  of  "*41' 
feathers  npon  his  head,  which  rises  so  high,  that  there 
it  often  a  greater  length  from  his  chjn  te  the  top  of 
his  head  than  to  tbe  sole  of  bis  foot.  One  would  be- 
lieve, that  we  thought  a  great  man  and  a  tall  man  the 
tame  thing.  As  these  superfluous  ornaments  upon  tbe 
head  make  a  great  man,  a  princess  generally  receive* 
her  grandeur  from  those  additional  incumbrances  that 
fall  into  her  tail :  I  mean  the  broad  sweeping  train 
that  follows  her  in  all  her  motions,  and  finds  constant 
employment  for  a  boy  who  ttandt  behind  her  to  open 
and  spread  it  to  advantage."  Tbe  Scythian*,  impres- 
sed with  the  fame  of  Alexander,  were  astonished  when. 
they  found  him  a  little  man. 

A  gradual  progress  from  small  to  great  is  not  les* 
remarkable  in  fignrative  than  in  real  grandeur  or  ele- 
vation. Every  one  mast  have  observed  the  delightful 
effect  of  a  number  of  thought*  or  sentiments,  artfully 
disposed  like  an  ascending  series,  and  making  impre*- 
sjoni  deeper  ,«nd  deeper  :  such  dwoowpioo  of  members 
in  a  period  is  termed  a  climax. 

Within  certain  limits  grandeur  *ad  sublimity  pro* 
duce  their  st/pngctt  effects,  which  lateen  by  excess  as 
well  u  by  defect.  This  i*  remarkable  in  grandeur 
and  sublimity  taken  in  their  proper  sense  ;  tlie  grandest 
emotion  .that  can  be  raised 'by  a  visible  object  i*  where 
tbe  object  can  be  taken  in  at  one  view :  if  ao  im- 
mense m  wot  to  bs  comprehended  but  in  part*,  it 
tends  nther  to  distract  than  satisfy  the  nind  (a)  :  in 
like  manner,  the  strongest  emotion  produced  by  ele- 
vation it  where  the  object  U  seen  distinctly  ;  n 
mater  elevation  lessens  in  appearance  the  object,  bill 
it  vanish  out  of  sight  with  its  pleasant  emotions.  The  ngmatfra 
tame  is  equally  remarkable  in  figurative  grandeur  andgraaucur. 
elevation  ;  which  shall  be  handled  together,  because,  as 
observed  above,  they  are  scarcely  distinguishable..  Sen- 
timents may  be  so  strained  a*  to  become  obscure,  or  to 
exceed  tbe  capacity  ef  the  human  mind  :.  against  such 
license  of  imagination,  every  good  writer  wiH  be  upon 
his  guard.  And  therefore  it  is  of  greater  importance 
to  observe,  that  even  the  tine  sublime  may  be  carried 
beyond  that  pitch  which  produce*  tbe  highest  enter- 
tainment. We  are  undoubtedly  susceptible  of  a  greater 
elevation  than  can  be  inspired  by  human  action*  the 
moat  heroic  and  magnanimous  ;  witness  what  we  feel 
from  Milton's  description  of  superior  being*  ;  yet 
every  man  must  be  sensible  of  a  more  constant  and 
sweet  elevation  when  the  history  of  hi*  own  species  i* 
the 


_  (a)  It  h  justly  observed  by  Addison,  that  perhaps  a  man  would  have  been  more  astonished  with  tbe  majestic 
iir  that  appeared  in  one  of  Lytinput's  11*100*  of  Alexander,  though  no  bigger'  than  tbe  life,  than  be  might  have 
reeo  with  Mount  Athosr  bad  it  been  cut  into  the  figure  of  the  hero,  according  to  the  proposal  of  Phidias,  with  a. 
iver  in  one  hand  and  a  city  in  the  other.     Spectator',  N°  41  j. 
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odear  the  subject:  be  enjoye  an  elevation  equal   to  that  of     other*,  and  command    submission  and  deference  :   anil  Grand., 
the  greatest  hero,  of  an  Alexander 


.0  *  Csesar,  of 

Sublimity.  Brutus  or  an  EpaminondnK :   be  accompanies  these  he- 
'  roes  in  their  sublimest  sentiments  and   moat  hazardous 

exploits,  with  a  magnanimity  equal  to  theirs;  anil 
finds  it  no  stretch  to  preserve  the  same  tone  of  mind 
for  boors  together  without  sinking.  The  case  is  not 
the  same  In  describing  the  actions  or  qualities  of  supe- 
rior beings :  the  reader's  imagination  cannot  keep  pace 
with  that  of  the  poet ;  the  mind,  unable  to  support  it- 
self in  a  strained  elevation,  falls  as  from  a  height ;  and 
the  fall  is  immoderate  like  the  elevation :  where  that 
.effect  is  not  felt,  it  must  be  prevented  by  some  obscu- 
rity in  the  conception,  which  frequently  attends  the 
descriptions  of  unknown  objects.  Hence  the  St  Fran- 
cises, St  Dominies,  and  other  tutelary  saints  among 
.  the  Roman  Catholics.  A  raiod  unable  to  raise  itself  to 
the  Supreme  Being  self-ex  latent  and  eternal,  or  to  sup- 
port itself  in  a  strained  elevation,  finds  itself  more  at 
ease  in  using  the  intercession  of  some  saint  whose  piety 
and  penances  while  on  earth 
him  a  favourite  in  heaven. 

A  strained  elevation  is  attended  with  another  incon- 
venience, that  the  author  is  apt  to  fall  suddenly  as  well 
as  the  reader ;  because  it  'a  not  a  little  difficult  to  des- 
cend, sweetly  and  easily,  from  such  elevation  to  the  or- 
dinary tone  of  the  subject.  The  following  passage  is 
a  good  illustration  of  that  observation  : 

Ssepe  etiara  immensum  ccelo  venit  egmen  aquarnm, 
Et  fcedam  glomerant  tempestatem  imbribus  atria 
Collects;  ex  alto  nubes.     Iluit  arduus  tether, 
Et  pluvii  ingenti  sata  lasta,  bonmque  laborea 
Diluit.     Implentur  fossa:,  et  cava  flumina  cresennt 
Cum  sonitu,  fervetque  f'retis  spiraotibns  sequor. 
Ipse  Pater,  media  nimborum  in  noete,  corusca 
Fulmina  molitnr  d  extra.     Quo  maxima  raotn 
Terra  tremit :   fugere  fern,  et  roortalia  corda 
Per  gentea  bnmilis  atravit  pavor.     Ille  flagranti 
Ant  Atbo,  ant  Rhodopen,  aut  alta  Cerauoia  telo 
Dejicit:  ingeminant  Austri,  et  densissimus  i/nber. 
Virg.  Georg.  i.  332. 

In  the  description  of  a  storm,  to  figure  Jupiter 
throwing  down  huge ,  mountains  with  his  thunder- 
bolts, is  byperbolically  sublime,  if  we  may  use  the 
expression :  the  tone  of  mind  produced  by  that  image 
is  so  distant  from  the  tone  produced  by  a  thick 
shower  of  rain,  that  the  sudden  transition  must  be  un- 
pleasant. 

Objects  of  sight  that  are  not  remarkably  great  nor 
high,  scarce  raise  any  emotion  of  grandeur  or  of  sub- 
limity :  and  the  same  holds  in  other  objects ;  for  we 
r  often   find   the   mind   roused  and   animated,   without 

being  carried  to  that  height.  This  difference  may  bo 
discerned  in  many  sorts  of  music,  as  well  as  in  some 
musical  instruments :  a  kettle-drum  rouses,  and  a  haut- 
boy is  animating;  but  neither  of  them  inspires  an 
.emotion  of  sublimity:  revenge  animates  the  mind  in  a 
considerable  degree ;  but  it  never  producetb  an  emotion 
that  can  be  termed  grand  or  sublime;  and  perhaps  no 
disagreeable  passion  ever  has  that  effect. 

No  desire  is  more  universal  than  to  be  exalted  and 
honoured  ;  and  upon  that  account,  chiefly,  are  we 
ambitious  of  power,  riches,  titles,  fame,  which  would 
suddenly  lose  their  relish  did  they  not  raise  as  above 


it  may  be  thought  that  our  attachment  to  thing* 
grand  and  lofty,  proceeds  from  their  connection  with  s°i'l'ni"i- 
our  favourite  passion.  This  connection  ha*  undoubted-  '  ' 
ly  an  effect ;  bnt  that  the  preference  given  to  things 
grand  and  lofty  must  have  a  deeper  root  in  human 
nature,  will  appear  from  considering,  that  many  be- 
stow their  time  upon  low  and  trifling  amusements, 
without  having  the  least  tincture  of  this  favourite 
passion :  yet  these  very  persons  talk  the  same  language 
with  the  rest  of  mankind ;  and  prefer  the  more 
elevated  pleasures  :  they  acknowledge  a  more  refined 
taste,  and  are  ashamed  of  their  own  a*  low  and  grovel- 
ling. This  sentiment,  constant  and  universal,  must 
be  tbe  work  of  nature  ;  and  it  plainly  indicates  an 
original  attachment  in  human  nature  to  every  object 
that  elevates  the  mind  :  some  men  may  have  a  greater 
relish  for  an  object  not  of  the  highest  rank;  but  they 
are  conscious  of  the  preference  given  by  mankind  in 
general  to  things  grand  and  sublime,  and  they  are 
supposed  to  have  made  sensible  that  their  peculiar  taste  ought  to  yield  to  the 
general  taste. 

What  U  said  above  suggests  a  capital  rule  for 
reaching  the  sublime  in  such  works  of  art  as  are  sus- 
ceptible of  it  ;  and  that  is,  to  present  those  parts  orGrm„'£.ur 
circumstances  only  which  make  the  greatest  figure,  of  manner, 
keeping  out  of  view  every  thing  low  or  trivial ;  for 
the  mind,  elevated  by  an  important  object,  cannot, 
without  reluctance,  be  forced  down  to  bestow  any 
share  of  its  attention  upon  trifles.  Such  judicious 
selection  of  capital  circumstances,  is  by  an  eminent 
critic  styled  grandeur  of  manner9.  In  none  of  the  Bne  *  Spectator, 
arts  is  there  so  great  scope  for  that  rule  as  in  poetry  ;N°  415. 
which,  by  that  means,  enjoys  a  remarkable  power 
of  bestowing  upon  objects  and  events  an  air  of  gran- 
deur :  when  we  are  spectators,  every  minute  object  pre- 
sents itself  in  its  order;  but  in  describing  et  second 
hand,  these  are  laid  aside,  and  the  capital  objects  are 
brought  close  together.  A  judicious  taste  in  thus  se- 
lecting tbe  most  interesting  incidents,  to  give  them  an 
united  force,  accounts  for  a  fact  that  may  appear  sur- 
prising; which  is,  that  we  are  more  moved  by  spirited 
narrative  at  second  hand,  than  by  being  spectators  of 
the  event  itself,  in  all  its  circumstances. 

Longinus  -f  exemplifies  the  foregoing  rnlo  by  a  com- 1  Chap.  I. 
parison  of  two  passages. 

Ye  pow'rs,  what  madness  !   bow  on  ships  so  frail 
(Tremendous  thought  1)  can  thoughtless  mortals  sail? 
For  stormy  seas  they  quit  the  pleasing  plain, 
Plant  woods  in  waves,  and  dwell  amidst  the  main. 
Far  o'er  tbe  deep  (a  trackless  path)  they  go, 
And  wander  oceans  in  pursuit  of  wo. 
No  ease  their  hearts,  no  rest  their  eyes  can  find, 
On  heaven  their  looks,  and  on  the  waves  their  mind ; 
Sunk  are  their  spirits,  while  their  arms  they  rear, 
And  gods  are  wearied  with  their  fruitless  prayer. 

Aristxus. 

Bunt  as  a  wave  that  from  the  cloud  impends, 
And  awell'd  with  tempests  on  tbe  ship  descends. 
White  are  tbe  decks  with  foam  :  the  winds  aloud 
Howl  o'er  the  masts,  and  sing  through  every  shroud. 
Pale,  trembling,  tir'd,  the  sailors  freeze  with  fears, 
And  instant  death  on  every  ware  appears.    Homer  . 
In 
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CraaJear  In  the  Utter  passage,  the  most  striking  circumstances 
aid       ure  selected  to  fill  the  mind  with  terror  and  aitonisb- 
SrtliMiitr-   mept.     The  former   is  a  collection  of  minute  and  low 
"  circumstances,  which  scatter  the  thought,  and  make  no 

impression  :  it  ii  at  the  same  time  full  of  verbal  anti- 
theses, and  low  conceit,  extremely  improper  in  a  scene 
of  distress. 

The  following  description  of  a  battle  is  remarkably 
aublime,  by  collecting  together,  in  the  fewest  words, 
those  cironta stances  which  make  the  greatest  figure. 

"  Like  autumn's  dark  storms  pouring  from  two  echo- 
ing bills,  toward  each  other  approached  the  heroes  ;  as 
two  dark  streams  from  high  rocks  meet  and  roar  on 
the  plain,  loud,  rou(>h,  and  dark  in  battle,  meet  Loch- 
Jin  and  Inisfail.  Chief  mixes  his  strokes  with  chief, 
and  man  with  man :  steel  sounds  on  steel,  and  helmets 
are  cleft  on  high  :  blood  bursts  and  smokes  around; 
strings  murmur  on  the  polish'd  yen :  darts  rash  along 
the  sky  :  spears  fall  like  sparks  of  flame  that  gild  the 
stormy  face  of  uight. 

**  As  the  DOise  of  the  troubled  ocean  when  roll  the 
waves  on  high,  as  the  last  prsl  of  thnnderlng  heaven, 
such  is  the  noise  of  battle.  Though  Comae's  hundred 
bards  were  there,  feeble  were  the  voice  of  a  hundred 
bards  to  send  the  deaths  to  future  times  ;  Tor  many 
were  the  deaths  of  the  heroes,  and  wide  poured  the 
blood  of  the  valiant."     FlVOAL, 

The  following  passage  in  (he  4th  book  of  the  Iliad 
is  a  description  of  a  battle  wonderfully  ardent.— 
"  When  now  gathered  on  either  side,  the  host  plun- 
ged together  in  fight ;  shield  is  harshly  laid  to  shield  ; 
■pears  crash  on  the  brazen  corslets  :  bossy  buckler  with 
hnckler  meets;  toud  tumult  rages  over  all;  groans 
are  mixed  with  boasts  of  men  ;  the  slain  and  slayer  join 
in  noise  ;  the  earth  is  floating  round  with  blood.  A* 
when  two  rushing  streams  from  two  mountains  come 
roaring  down,  and  throw  together  their  rapid  waters 
below,  they  roar  along  the  gulphy  vale  ;  the  startled 
shepherd  bears  (he  sound  as  lie  stalks  o'er  the  distant 
bills:  s»,  as  they  mixed  in  fight,  from  both  armies 
clamour  with  loud  terror  arose."  But  such  general 
descriptions  are  not  frequent  in  Homer.  Even  his 
tingle  combats  are  rare.  The  firth  book  Is  the  longest 
account  of  a  battle  that  it  in  the  Iliad  ;  and  yet  con- 
tains nothing  but  a  long  catalogue  of  chiefs  killing 
chiefs,  not  in  single  combat  neither,  but  at  a  distance 
with  an  arrow  or  a  javelin  ;  and  these  chiefs  named  for 
the  first  time  and  the  last.  The  same  scene  is  conti- 
nued through  a  great  part  of  the  sixth  book.  There 
is  at  the  same  time  a  minute  description  of  every 
wound,  which  for  accuracy  may  do  honour  to  an  ana- 
tomist, hut  in  an  epic  poem  is  tiresome  and  fatiguing. 
There  Is  no  relief  from  horrid  languor,  but  the  beauti- 
ful Greek  language  and  melody  of  Homer's  versifies,* 

In  the  twenty-first  book  of  the  Odyssey,  there  is  s, 
passage  which  deviates  widely  from  the  rule  above  laid 
down  :  it  concerns  that  part  of  the  history  of  Penelope 
and  ber  suitors,  in  which  she  is  made  to  declare  in  fa- 
vour of  him  who  should  prove  the  most  dexterous  in 
■hooting  with  the  bow  of  Ulysses  : 

Now  gently  winding  up  the  fair  accent. 
By  many  an  easy  step  (he  matron  went  : 
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Then  o'er  the  pavements  glides  with  grace  divine       Grandest 

(With  polish'd  oak  the  level  pavements  shine).  •** 

The  folding  gates  a  dazzling  light  display'd,  SobUrtt^ 

With  pomp  of  various  architrave  o'erlaid,  ■ 

The  bolt,  obedient  to  the  silken  siring. 

Forsakes  the  staple  as  she  pulls  the  ring  ; 

The  wards  respondent  to  the  key  turn  round  ( 

The  bars  fall  back  ;  the  lying  valves  resound. 

Loud  as  a  bull  makes  bill  and  valley  ring, 

80  roar'd  the  lock  when  it  releaa'd  the  spring. 

She  moves  majestic  through  the  wealthy  room, 

Where  treasur'd  garments  cast  a  rich  perfume  : 

There,  from  the  column  where  aloft  it  hung, 

Heach'd,  in  its  splendid  case,  the  bow  unstrung. 

Virgil  sometimes  errs  against  this  rule :  in  the  fol- 
lowing passages  minute  circumstances  are  brought  into 
full  view ;  and  what  is  Kill  worse,  they  are  described 
with  all  tbe  pomp  of  poetical  diction,  Antid,  lib.  it 
1.  214.  to  219.  lib.  vi.  I.  176.  to  182.  lib.  vi.  I.  in. 
to  231. :  and  the  last,  which  describes  a  funeral,  Is  the 
less  excusable,  as  tbe  man  whose  funeral  it  is  makes  no 
figure  in  the  poem. 

Tbe   speech  of  Clytemnestra,  descending  from  her 
chariot,  in  the  Iphigenia  of  Euripides  *,  is  stuffed  with  *  Ac< "l 
a  number  of  common  and  trivial  circumstances. 

But  of  all  writeri,  Lucan  in  this  article  is  tbe  roost 
injudicious;  tbe  sea  fight  between  the  Romans  and 
Massiliansf  is  described  so  much  in  detail,  without  t J-ils-  iii- 
exhibiting  any  grand  or  total  view,  that  t lie  reader  iss*7" 
fatigued  with  endless  circumstances,  without  ever  feel- 
ing any  degree  of  elevation  ;  and  yet  there  "are  some 
fine  incidents,  those,  for  example,  or  the  two  brothers, 
and  of  the  old  man  and  his  son,  which,  taken  separate- 
ly, would  affect  us  greatly.  But  Lucan,  once  engaged 
in  a  description,  knows  no  end.  See  other  pissage*.  of 
the  same  kind,  lib.  iv.  1.  202.  to  337.  lib.  !v.  I,  750. 
to  765.  The  episode  of  the  sorceress  Erictho,  end  of 
book  sixth,  is  intolerably  minute  and  prolix. 

This  rule  is  also  applicable  to  other  fine  arts,       In 

painting  it  is  established,    that    the    principal    figure 

roust  bo  put  in  the  strongest  litrht  j  that  the   beauty  of 

altitude  consists  in   placing  tlie  nobler  parts  most  in 

snd  in  suppressing  the  smaller  parts  as  much  as 


<sible  [  that  the  fold*  of  tbe , 


apery  n 


t  be  few  and 


large;  that  foreshorten  tugs  are  bad,  because  they  make 
the  parts  appear  little  ;  and  that  the  muscles  ought  to 
be  kept  as  entire  as  possible,  without  being  divided 
into  small  sections.  Every  one  at  present  subscribe* 
to  that  rule  as  applied  to  gardening,  in  opposition  to 
parterres  split  into  a  thousand  small  parts  in  the  silff. 
est  regularity  of  figure.  The  most  eminent  architects 
have  governed  themselves  by  the  same  rales  in  all  their 

Another  rule  chiefly  regards  the  sublime,   though  it  Ginernl 
is  applicable  to  every  sort  of  literary  performance  in-J"^*"^1 
tended  for  amusement :  and  that  is,  to  avoid  at  much  J ^  „h^" 
as  possible  abstract  and  general  terms.     Such  terms,  itUimit-  It 
Similar  to  mathematical  signs,  are  contrived  to  express  mttuded. 
our  thoughts  in  a  concise  manner;  but  images,  which 
are  the  life  of  poetry,   cannot  be  raised  In  any  per- 
fection but  by  introducing  particular  objects.     General 
terms,  that  comprehend  a  number  of  individuals,  must 
be  expected  from  that  rule  :  our  kindred,  our  clan,  our 
country,    and  words  of  the  like  import,  though  tbey 
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The  cloud-opt  tow'n,  tbe  gorgeous  palaces, 
Tbe  solemn  temples,  tbe  great  globe  itself. 
Yea,  all  which  it  inherit,  shall  dissolve, 
And  like  tbe  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision 
Leave  not  a  wreck,  behind         Tempest,  act  h 
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scarce  raise  any  image,  hive,  however,  a  wonderful 
power,  over  tbe  passions ;  tie  greatness  of  the  complex 
object  overbalances  tbe  obscurity  of  the  image. 

Grandeur,  being  an  extremely  vivid  emotion,  is  not 
readily  produced  in  perfection  but  by  reiterated  im- 
pressions. Tbe  effect  of  a  single  impression  can  be 
bnt  momentary ;  and  if  one  feel  suddenly  somevrbat  Tbe  elevation  of  the  mind  in  tbe  former  part  of  this 
like  a  swelling  or  exaltation  of  mind,  tbe  emotion  va-  beautiful  passage,  makes  tbe  fall  great  in  proportion, 
nisheth  as  soon  at  felt.  Single  thoughts  or  sentiments,  when  the  most  humbling  of  all  images  is  introduced, 
are  often  cited  as  example*  of  the  sublime  ;  but  their  that  of  an  utter  dissolution  of  the  earth  and  its  inbabi- 
eflect  is  far  inferior  to  that  of  a  grand  subject  displayed  tints.  The  mind,  when  warmed,  is  more  susceptible 
in  its-  capital  parts.  We  shall  give  a  few  examples,  that  of  impressions  than  in  a  cool  state  ;  and  a  depressing 
tbe  reader  may  judge  for  himself.  In  tbe  famous  ac-  or  melancholy  object  listened  to,  mikes  the  strongest 
tioa  of  Thermopylae,  where  Leonidas  the  Spartan  impression  when  it  reaches  tbe  mind  in  its  highest  state 
king,  with  his  chosen  band,  fighting  for  their  country,      of  elevation  or  cheerfulness. 

were  cat  off  to  tbe  hut  man,  a  saying'  is  reported  of  But  a  humbling  image  is  not  always  necessary  to 
Dirneces,  one  of  the  band,  which,  expressing  cheer-  produce  that  effect:  a  remark  is  made  above,  that  in 
ful  and  undisturbed  bravery,  is  well  entitled  to  the  first  describing  superior  beings,  the  reader's  imagination, 
place  in  examples  of  that  kind  :  talking  of  tbe  number  unable  to  support  itself  in  a  strained  elevation,  fills 
of  their  enemies,  it  was  observed,  that  the  arrows  shot  often  is  from  a  height,  and  sinks  even  below  its  ordi- 
hy  such  a  multitude  would  intercept  the  light  of  tbo     nary  tone.     The  following  instance  comes  luckily  ia 

view;  for  a  better  cannot  be  given  :  "  God  said,  Let 
there  be  light,  -  and  there  was  light."  Longimis 
quotes  this  passage  from  Moses  as  a  shining  example 
of  the  sublime ;  and  it  is  scarce  possible,  in  fewer 
words,  to  convey-so  clear  an  image  of  the  infinite 
power  of  tbe  Deity :  but  then  it  belongs  to  tbe  pre- 
sent subject  to  remark,  that  the- emotion  of  sublimity 
raised  by  this  image  is  but  momentary  ;  and  that  tbe 
mind,  unable  to  support  itself  in  an  elevation  so  much 
above  oatare,  immediately  sinks  down  into  humility  and 
veneration  for  a  Being  so  far  exalted  above  grovelling 
mortals.  Every  one  is  acquainted  with  a  dispute  about 
that  passage  between  two  French  critics  *,  tbe  one  pe-# 
aitively  affirming  it  to  be  sublime,  the  other  as  posi-al) 
lively  denying.  What  has  been  remarked,  shows,  that 
both  of  them  have  reached  the  truth,  but  neither  of 
them  tbe  whole  truth:  the  primary  effect  of  the  pas- 
idoubtedly  an  emotion  of  grandeur  j   which  so 


,.  "  So  much  the  better  (says  be),  for  we  shall  then 
fight  in  the  shade." 

Somerset.  Ah  !  Warwicjt,  Warwick,  wert  thou  as  wb 
are  * 

We  might  recover  all  onr  loss  again. 
The  Queen  from  France  hatb  brought  a  puissant  power, 
Ev'n  row  we  heard  the  newt.     Ah  !  couldst  thou  fiy  !' 

Warwick.  Why,  then  I  would  not  fly. 

Third  pari,  Henry  VI,  act  t.  sc.  3. 
Such  a  sentiment  from  a  man  expiring  of  his  wounds, 
is  truly  heroic ;  aid  mustelevate  the  mind  to  tbe  great- 
est height  that  can  be  done  by  a  single  expression  ;  it 
will  not  suffer  in  a  comparison  with  the  famous  senti- 
ment QitV  moittvt  of  Corneille  :  the  latter  ia  a  senti- 
ment of  indignation  merely,,  the  former  of  firm  and 
cheerful  courage. 

To  cite  in  opposition  many  a  sublime  passage,  en- 
riched  with  the  finest  images,  and  dressed  in  the  most      far   justifies    Boileau  :    but    then  every 
nervous  expressions,  would  scarce  be  fair.     We  shall     sensible,  that  the  motion  id  merely  a  flash,  which, 
produce  but  one  instance,  from  Shakespeare,  which     nishing  instantaneously,  gives  way  to  humility 
nets  a  few  objects  before  the  eye,  without  much  pomp  "" 

of  language  :  it  operates  its  effect  by  representing  these 
objects  in  a  climax,  raising  the  mind  higher  and  higher 
till  it  feel  the  emotion  ef  grandeur  in  perfection  : 


Tbe  clond.capt  tow***,  the  gorgeous  palaces, 
The  solemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itself. 
Yea,  all  which  it  inherit,  shall  dissolve,  &c. 
The  ehud-tagt  tow'n  produce  an  elevating  emotion, 
heightened  by  the  gorgeous  palace*;  and  tbe  mind  is 
Carried  still  higher  and  higher  by  the  images  thit  fol- 
low.    Successive  images,  miking  thus   stronger   and 
stronger  impressions,  must  elevate  more  than,  any  single 
image  can  do. 

As,  on  tbe  one   hand,  no   means  directly  applied 


>d  ve- 

That  indirect  effect  of  sublimity  justifies 
Huet,  on  the  other  hand,  who  being,  a  man  of  true 
piety,  and  probably  not  much  carried  by  imagina- 
tion, felt  the  humbling  passions  more  sensibly  thsn 
his  antagonist  did.  And  laying  aside  difference  of 
character,  Huet's  opinion  may  pcihaps  be  defended  as 
the  more  solid  ;  because,  in  such  images,  the  depressing 
emotions  are  tbe  more  sensibly  felt,  and  hue  the  longer 

The  straining  an  elevated  subject  beyond  due  bounds,  f, 
and  beyond   the   reach  of  in  ordinary  conception 


)  to  require  the  correct  10 
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so  frequent  r 
:>sm.     But  false  su 

fire  than  judgment  c 
fore  a  collection  of  exai 
have  mere  influence  to  raise  the  mind  than  grandeur  beacon  to  future  adventurers.  One  species  of  false  su- 
and  sublimity  j.  so,,  on  the  other,  no  means  indirectly  hlime,  known  by  the  name  af&omiast,  is  common  among 
applied  lure  more  influence  to  Sink,  and  depress  it :  for  writers  of  a  mean  genius  ;  it  is  a  serious  endeavour,  by 
in  a  state  of  elevation,  the  artful  introduction  of  an  strained  description,  to  raise  a.  low  or  familiar  subject 
humbling  object,  make*  tbe  fall  great  in  proportion  above  its  rank  ;  which,  instead  of  being  sublime,. fails 
to  tbe  elevation.  Oftbis  observation  Shakespeare  gives  not  to  be  ridiculous.  The  mind,  indeed,  is  extremely 
a.  beautiful  examole  in  the  passage  last  quoted  ;.  prone,  in  some  animating, passions,,  to  magnify  its  ob- 

jects " 
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jects  beyond   natural    bounds  ;    but  inch  hyperbolical 
maa         description    has   it*    limits  ;   and    when  carried  beyond 
fcalumtv.  iJ^  impulse  0f  the  propensity,  it  degenerates  into  bur- 
""  lesque.     Take  the  following  examples : 
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—Great  and  high 


The  world  knows  only  two,  that's  Rome  and  1. 
My  roof  receives  me  not :  'tis  air  I  tread, 
And  at  each  step  I  feel  my  advane'd  bead 
Knock  ont  a  (tar  in  hesv'n. 

Ben  Johnson,  Sejattut,  act  v. 

A  writer  who  has  no  natural  elevation  of  mind  devi- 
ates readily  Into  bombast:  he  strains  above  bis  natu- 
ral powers  j  and  the  violent  effort  carries  him  beyond 
the  bonnds  of  propriety. 

Guildford,  Give  way,  and  let  the  gushing  torrent 

Behold  the  tears  we  bring  to  swell  the  deluge, 
Till  the  flood  rise  upon  the  guilty  world, 
And  make  the  roin  common. 

Lady  Jane  Gray,  act  it.  near  the  end. 

Another  specie*  of  false  sublime  is  still  more  faulty 
than  bombast :  and  that  is,  to  force  elevation  by  in- 
troducing imaginary  beings  without  preserving  any 
propriety  in  their  action* )  as  if  it  were  lawful  to 
ascribe  every  extravagance  and  inconsistence  to  beings 
of  the  poet's  creation.  No  writers-  are  more  licentious 
in  that  article  than  Johnson  and  Drydcn. 

Metbinks  I  see  Death  and  the  Furies  waking 
What  we  will  do,  and  all  the  heaven  at  leisure 
For  the  great  spectacle.     Draw  then  ynur  swords : 
And  if  our  destiny  envy  our  virtue 
The  honour  of  the  day,  yet  let  us  care 
To  sell  ourselves  at  such  a  price,  as  may 
Undo  the  world  to  bay  ui,  and  make  Fate, 
While  she  tempts  ours,  to  fear  her  own  estate. 

Catiline,  act  v. 

■    ■       '    The  Furies  stood  on  hill* 
Circling  the  place,  and  trembled  to  see  men 
Do  more  than  they  :  whilst  Piety  left  the  Geld, 
Griev'bSfor  that  side,  that  in  so  bad  a  cause 
They  knew  not  what  a  crime  their  valour  was. 
The  snn  stood  still,  and  was,  behind  the  cloud 
The  battle  made,  seen  sweating  to  drive  up 
His  frighted  hone,  whom  still  the  noise  drove  back- 
ward*. Ibid,  act  v. 

Otmyn.  While  we  indulge  onr  common  happiness, 
He  is  forgot  by  whom  we  all  possess, 
The  brave  Almanzor,  to  whose  arms  we  owe 
All  that  we  did,  and  all  that  we  shall  do  ; 
Who  like  a  tempest  that  outrides  the  wind, 
Made  a  just  battle  ere  the  bodies  joio'd. 

AbdalU.  His  victories  we  scarce  could  keep  in  view* 
Or  polish  'em  so  fast  as  he  rough  drew. 

AbdtmcUch.   Fate  after  him  below  with  pain   did 

And  Victory  could  scarce  keep  pace  above. 
Death  did  at  length  so  many  slain  forget, 
And  lost  the  tale,  and  took  'em  by  the  great. 

Cutavtit  of  Granada,  act  ii.  at  beginning. 


An  actor  on  the  stage  may  be  guilty  of  bombast  as  ( 
well  as  an  author  in  his  closet :  a  certain  manner  of  act-       "»<* 
log,  which  is  grand  when  supported  by  dignity  in  the  Sab,''ai'T 
sentiment  and  force  in  the  expression,  is  ridiculon*  Qruiea*.' 
where  the  sentiment  is  mean  and  the  expression  flat.  r 

GRANDGOR  is  used  in  Scotland  for  the  pox.  In 
the  Philosophical  Transactions,  N°  469.  sect.  5.  we  have 
a  proclamation  of  King  James  IV.  of  Scotland,  order- 
ing all  who  had  this  disease,  or  who  had  attended  others 
under  it,  forthwith  to  repair  to  an  island  (Incbkcith) 
in  the  frith  of  Forth.  If  the  graudgor  was  the  pox, 
and  this  distemper  came  into  Europe  at  the  siege  of 
Naples  in  1495,  it  must  have  made  a  very  quick 
progress  to  cause  such  an  alarm  at  Edinburgh  in 
1497. 

GRANGE,  an  ancient  term  for  a  barn  or  plan 
wherein  to  lay  up  and  thresh  corn.  The  word  is  form- 
ed of  the  Latin  granea:  or  of  granum,  "  grain,  corn," 
&c.     Hence  also  granger  or  grangicr,  "  a  grange- 

Grange  is  also  used,  in  a  more  extensive  sense,  for 
a  whole  farm,  with  all  the  appendages  of  stable*  for 
horses,  stalls  for  cattle,  &c  and  for  an  inn. 

GRANI,  in  our  ancient  writers,  mustachocs  or 
whiskers  of  a  beard.  The  word  seem*  formed  from 
the  ancient  British  or  Irish  greann,  "  a  beard."  It 
is  given  for  a  reason  why  the  cup  is  refused  to  the 
laity.  Quia  baibati,  cl  protisoe  habent  grotto*,  dmm  po~ 
culum  inter  epilas  iiimtint, priut  iiqaore pilot  inficiunt, 
quarn  ori  infandunt. 

GRANICUS,  a  smalt  river  near  the  Hellespont 
in  Lesser  Asia,  remarkable  for  the  Erst  victory  gamed 
by  Alexander  the  Great  over  the  armies  of  Danus— 
Authors  disagree  very  much  about  the  number  of  the 
Persians,  though  all  agree  that  they  were  vastly  men 
numerous  than  the  Greek*.  Justin  and  Orosios  tell 
ns,  that  the  Persian  army  consisted  of  600,000  fool 
and  20,000  horse  >  Ariao  makes  the  foot  amount  to 
200,000 ;  but  Diodorus  tells  us,  that  they  wen  not 
more  than  100,000  foot  and  10,000  horse.  The  Ma-  ■  ' 
ot  exceed  30,000  foot 
cavalry  lined  the  banks  0 
Granicus,  in  order  to  oppose  Alexander  wherever  bo 
should  attempt  a  passage  ;  and  the  foot  were  posted  be- 
hind the  cavalry  on  an  easy  ascent.  Pnrmenio  would 
have  bad  Alexander  to  allow  his  troops  some  time  to 
refresh  themselves;  but  he  replied,  that  after  having 
crossed  the  Hellespont,  it  would  be  a  disgrace  to  him 
and  bis  troops  to  be  stopped  by  a  rivulet.  Accor- 
dingly a  proper  place  for  crossing  the  river  was  no 
sooner  found,  than  be  commanded  a  strong  detach- 
ment of  horse  to  enter  ;  he  himself  followed!  with  the 
right  wing,  which  he  commanded  in  person  %  the  trum- 
pets in  the  mean  time  aounding,  and  loud  about*  of  joy 
being  heard  through  the  whole  army.  The  Persians  let 
fly  inch  showers  of  arrows  against  the  detachment  of 
Macedonian  horse  as  caused  some  confusion }  several  of 
their  horses  being  killed  or  wounded.  As  they  drew 
near  the  bank  a  most  bloody  engagement  ensued  ;  the 
Macedonians  attempting  to  land,  and  the  Fenians 
pushing  them  back  into  the  river.  Alexander,  who 
observed  the  confusion  they  wen  in,  took  the  com- 
mand of  them  himself}  and  landing  in  spite  of  all  op- 
position, obliged  the  Peniaa  cavalry,  after  an  obstinate 
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Oraateat    retittance,  to  give  gr.wmd.       However,    SuithroWes, 
I  govei-nnr  of  Ion  in,  mid  son-in-law  to  Darius,  still  main- 

Grant,  tainrtl  his  ground,  and  did.  all  tint  lay  in  hi*  power 
**" ~ '  tn  bring  them  back  to  llie  charge.  Alexander  ad- 
vanced full  gallop  to  engage  bim;  neither  did  he  de- 
cline tho  combat,  and  both  were  slightly  wounded  at 
the  first  encounter.  Spithrobates  having  thrown  bis 
javelin  without  effect,  advanced  sword  in  hand  to  meet 
his  antagonist,  who  ran  liira  through  with  hit  pike 
as  he  railed  his  arm  tu. discharge  a  blow  with  his  sci- 
mitar. But  Rosaces,  brother  to  Spithrobates,  at  the 
tame  time  gave  Alexander  such  a  furious  blow  on 
the  head  with  bis  battle-axe,  that  he  beat  off  his  plume, 
and  slightly  wounded  him  through  the  helmet.  A* 
he  was  ready  to  repeat  the  blow,  Clitus  with  one 
stroke  of  hi*  scimitar  cut  off  Rotacen's  head,  and  thus 
in  all  probability  saved  the  life  of  his  sovereign.  The 
Macedonians  then,  animated  by  the  example  of  their 
king,  attacked  the  Persians  with  new  vigour,  who 
soon  after  betook  themselves  to  flight.  Alexander 
did  not  pursue  them ;  but  immediately  charged  the 
enemy's  foot  with  all  his  forces,  who  had  now  passed  the 
river.  The  Persians,  disheartened  at  the  defeat  of  their 
cavalry,  marie  no  great  resistance.  The  Greek  merce- 
naries retired  in  good  order  to  a  neighbouring  bill, 
whence  they  sent  deputies  to  Alexander,  desiring  leave 
to  march  off  unmolested.  But  he,  instead  of  coming  to 
a  parley  with  them,  rushed  furiously  into  the  middle  of 
this  small  body,  where  bis  horse  was  killed  under  him, 
and  he  himself  in  great  danger  of  being  eut  in  pieces. 
The  Greeks  defended  themselves  with  incredible  valour 
for  a  long  time,  but  were  at  last  almost  entirely  cut  off. 
In  this  battle  the  Persians  are  said  te  have  lost  20,000 
foot  and  2500  horae,  and  the  Macedonians  only  55  foot 
and  60  horse. 

GRANITE,  a  compound  rock  which  it  considered 
as  one  of  the  oldest  of  which  the  earth  is  composed  ;  aa 
in  most  easel  all  other  rocks  are  incumbent  on  granite. 
The  constituent  parts  of  granite  are  feld-spar,  quart*, 
and  mtca,  in  very  variable  proportions.    See  Geology 

GRANITILLO,  or  Granitii.,  a  name  given 
by  some  mineralogist*  to  a  particular  species  or  va- 
riety of  granite,  which  contains  also  sometime*  horn- 
blende. 

GRANI.VOHOUS,  an  appellation  given  to  animal* 
which  feed  on  corn  or  seeds.  These  are  principally  of 
the  bird  kind. 

GRANT,  in  Law,  a  conveyance  in  writing  of  such 
thing*  aa  cannot  pass  or  be  conveyed  by  word  only  ; 
such  a*  rent*,  reversion*,  services,  Sec. 

Grant,  Francis.  Lord  Cnllen,  an  eminent  law- 
yer and  judge  of  Scotland,  was  descended  from  a 
younger  branch  of  the  family  of  the  Grants  of  Grant 
in  that  kingdom,  and  was  born  about  the  year  1660. 
When  be  commenced  advocate,  he  made  a  distinguish- 
ed figure  at  the  revolution,  by  opposing  the  opinion 
of  the  old  lawyer*,  who  warmly  argued  on  the  inabi- 
lity of  the  convention  ef  estates  to  make  any  dispo- 
sition of  tlia  Crown.  The  abilities  which  he  discovered 
in  favour  of  th  e  revolution  introduced  him  to  extensive 
practice ;  in  which  he  acquired  so  much  reputation, 
that  when  the  unio  n  between  the  two  kingdoms  was 
in  agitation,  Queen  Anne,  without  so! i citation,  created 
him  a  baronet,  with  a  view  of  securing  bit  interest  in 


that  measure  ;  and  open  the  same  principle,  she  toon  af-  Great, 
ter  created  him  a  judge,  or  one  of  the  lords  of  aetsion. '  -  -y  — 
From  this  time,  according  to  the  custom  of  Scotland, 
he  was  styled,  from  the  name  of  hit  estate.  Lord  Cnl- 
len :  and  the  tame  good  qualities  that  recommended 
him  to  this  honourable  office,  were  very  conspicuous 
in  the  discharge  of  it ;  which  be  continued  for  20  ' 
years  with  the  highest  reputation,  when  a  period  wa* 
put  to  his  life  by  an  illness  which  lasted  but  three 
day*.  He  died  March  161I1,  1726.  His  character 
is  drawn  to  great  advantage  in  the  Biographia  Bri- 
tannica ;  where  it  it  observed,  among  other  re- 
marks to  his  honour,  "  That  as  an  advocate  he  was 
indefatigable  in  the  management  of  business  ;  but  at 
the  same  time  that  he  spared  no  pain*,  he  would 
use  no  craft.  He  had  so  high  an  idea  of  the  dignity 
of  hit  profession,  that  he  held  it  equally  criminal  to 
neglect  any  honest  mean*  of  coming  at  justice,  or  to 
make  use  of  any  arts  to  elude  it.  In  respect  to  for-  - 
tune,  though  he  was  modest  and  frugal,  and  had  a 
large  practice,  yet  he  was  far  from  being  avaricious. 
His  private  charities  were  very  considerable,  and  grew 
in  the  same  proportion  with  his  profits.  He  was,  be- 
sides, very  scrupulous  in  many  points ;  he  would  not 
suffer  a  just  cause  to  be  lost  through  a  client's  want  of 
money.  He  was  such  an  enemy  to  oppression,  that 
be  never  denied  hi*  assistance  to  such  as  laboured  un- 
der it j  and  with  respect  to  the  clerpy  of  all  professions 
(in  Scotland),  his  conscience  obliged  him  to  serve  them 
without  a  fee.  When  bis  merit  had  raised  him  to  the 
bench,  he  thought  himself  accountable  to  God  and 
man  for  hit  conduct  in  that  high  office :  and  that  deep 
sense  of  hit  duty,  at  the  tame  time  that  it  kept  him 
strictly  to  it,  encouraged  and  supported  him  in  the 
performance.  Whenever  he  sat  a*  lord  ordinary,  the 
paper  of  causes  wa*  remarkably  full ;  for  his  reputation 
being  equally  established  for  knowledge  nnd  integrity) 
there  were  none,  who  had  a  good  opinion  of  their 
'own  pretensions,  but  were  desirous  of  bringing  them 
before  him,  and  not  many  who  did  not  sit  down  sa- 
tisfied with  bit  decision.  This  prevailed  more  espe- 
cially after  it  was  found  that  few  of  his  sentences  were 
reverted  ;  and  when  they  were,  it  was  commonly  owing 
to  himself :  for  if,  upon  mature  reflection,  or  upon  uew 
reasons  offered  at  the  re-hearing,  he  saw  any  just  ground 
fur  altering  his  judgment,  he  made  no  scruple  of  de- 
claring it  ;  being  persuaded  that  it  was  more  manly,  aa 
well  as  more  just,  to  follow  truth,  than  to  support  opi- 
nion :  and  his  conduct  in  this  respect  had  a  right  effects. 
for  instead  of  lessening,  it  raised  hi*  reputation.  He 
would  not,  however,  with  all  this  great  stock  of  know- 
ledge, experience,  and  probity,  trust  himself  on  matter* 
of  blood,  or  venture  to  decide  in  criminal  caaee  on  that 
live*  of  bit  fellow- creature*  \  which  wa*  the  reason 
that,  though  often  solicited,  be  could  never  be  prevail- 
ed upon  to  accept  of  a  teat  in  the  justiciary  court.—- 
In  hi*  private  character  lie  waa-a*  amiable  aa  he  wa* 
respectable  in  hit  public  He  wa*  charitable  without 
ostentation,  disinterested  in  hi*  friendships,  and  bene- 
ficent to  all  who  had  any  thing  to  do  with  him.  Ho 
was  not  only  strictly  just,  but  so  free  from  any  specie* 
of  avarice,  that  hi*  lady,  who  wa*  a  woman  of  groat 
prudence  and  discretion,  finding  him  more  intent  on 
the  business  committed  to  him  by  ether*  than  on  hi* 
own,  took  upon  herself  the  care  of  placing  out  hi*  mo- 
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Grant,  n*y  >  and  to  prevent  bi(  postponing,  M  lie  was  apt  to 
Gcutillf.  do,  inch  kind  of  affair*,  when  aecuritie*  offered,  she 
1  '  *  '  '  niiKil  the  circumstance*  of  them  to  be  stated  in  the 
form  of  cases,  and  id  procured  his  opinion  upon  his  own 
concerni  as  if  they  bad  been  those  of  a  client.  He 
was  to  true  a  lover  of  learning,  and  was  M  much  ad- 
dicted to  hi*  studies,  that,  notwithstanding  the  multi- 
plicity of  hit  business  while  at  the  bar,  and  bis  great 
attention  to  bis  charge  when  a  judge,  he  nevertheless 
found  time  to  write  various  treaties  on  very  different 
and  important  subjects;  Some  political,  which  were 
remarkably  well  timed,  and  highly  serviceable  to  the 
government :  other*  of  a  most  extensive  nature,  snch  as 
b.U  essays  on  law,  religion,  and  education,  which  were 
dedicated  to  George  II.  when  prince  of  Wales;  by 
whose  command,  bis  then  secretary,  Mr  Samuel  Mo- 
lyneaux,  wrote  bin  a  letter  of  thanks,  in  which  were 
many  gracious  expressions,  a*  well  in  relation  to  the 
piece  as  to  its  author.  He  composed,  besides  these, 
many  discourse*  on  literary  subjects,  for  tbe  exorcise  of 
his  own  thoughts,  and  far  tbe  better  discovery  of 
troth  :  which  went  no  farther  than  bis  own  closet,  and 
from  a  principle  of  modesty  were  not  communicated 
oven  to  his  most  intimate  friends." 

GRANTHAM,  a  town  of  Lincolnshire,  no  mile* 
N.  from  London,  sitaaUd  on  the  river  William.  It  is 
■apposed  to  have  been  a  Roman  town  fay  the  remains  of 
*  castle  which  have  been  formerly  dug  up  here.  It  is 
governed  by  an  alderman  and  1 2  justice*  of  the  peace, 
a  recorder,  a  coroner.  See  Here  is  a  fine  large  church 
with  a  Hon*  spire,  one  of  the  loftiest  in  England,  be- 
ing z8S  feet  high,  and,  by  the  deception  of  tbe  sight, 
seems  to  stand  awry.  Hero  is  a  free-school,  where 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  received  bi*  first  education,  be- 
side* two  charity-scliools.  It  contained  3646  inha- 
bitants in  1811.      W.  Long.  1.  37.  N.  Lat.  52. 

GRANVILLE,  George,  Lord  Laasdowne,  wo* 
descended  from  a  very  ancient  family,  derived  from 
Bella  tbe  first  duke  of  Normandy.  At  eleven  year* 
of  age  he  was  sent  to  Trinity  College  in  Cambridge, 
where  be  remained  five  years  :  bat  at  the  age  of  13  was 
admitted  to  the  degree  of  master  ef  art*;  having,  be- 
fore ho  was  12,  spoken  a  copy  of  verse*  of  his  own  com- 
position  to  the  duchess  of  York  at  hi*  college,  when 
the  paid  a  visit  to  the  University  of  Cambridge.  In 
1696,  hi*  comedy  called  the  She-gallants  was  acted  at 
the  theatre-royal  in  Lincoln Vinn-fields,  as  hi*  tragedy 
called  Heroic  Lave  was  in  the  year  1698.  In  1702  ho 
emulated  into  English  the  second  Olynlkian  tf  Demt- 
ttkimei.  He  was  member  for  the  county  ef  Cornwall  in 
tbe  parliament  which  net  in  1 710 ;  was  afterwards  *e- 
ennry  of  war,  comptroller  of  the  household,  then  t  res- 
torer, and  sworn  one  of  the  privy  council.  Tbe  year 
following  he  was  created  Baron  Lansdowne.  On  the 
accession  of  King  George  I.  in  1714,  ha  was  removed 
from  bis  treasurer's  place ;  and  the  next  year  entered 
his  pretoat  against  the  bills  for  attainting  Lord  Boling- 
kcoke  and  the  duke  ef  Ornond.  He  entered  deeply 
rate  the  scheme  for  raising  an  insurrection  in  tbe  west  of 
England  (  and  being  seized  a*  n  suspected  person,  was 
eomniitted  to  the  Tower,  where  he  continued  two  year*. 
In  1719,  ho  made  a  speech  in  tbe  boon  of  lord*, 
against  the  hill  to  prevent  occasional  conformity.  In 
l^as,  ho  withdraw  to  Etonce,  nod  cawtlnaed  abroad 


almost  ten  year*.     At  bis  return  in  1732,  he  published  Granville 
a  fine  edition  of  hi*  works  in  2  vols  quarto.     He  died  -       fj 
in  173  c,  leaving  no  male  issue.  Grate*. 

Granville,  a  sea-port  town  of  France,  in  Lower        * 
Normandy,  partly  seated  oa  a  rock  and  partly  on  a 
plain.     It  gave  title  to  an  English  carl,  now  extinct. 
W.  Long.  1.  32.  N.  Lat.  48.  50. 

GRANULATED,  something  that  has  undergone 
granulation,  or  ha*  been  reduced  to  grains. 

GRANULATION,  in  Chemistry,  an  operation  bjr 
which  metallic  substances  are  reduced  into  small  grainsj 
or  roundish  particles  ;  the  use  of  which  is,  to  facilitate 
their  combination  with  other  substances.— This  opera- 
tion it  very  simple ;  it  consists  only  in  pouring  a 
melted  metal  slowly  into  a  vessel  filled  with  water, 
which  ia  in  tbe  mean  time  to  be  agitated  with  a 
broom.  Lead  or  tin  may  be  granulated  by  pouring 
them  when  melted  into  a  box  ;  the  internal  surface  of 
which  is  to  be  rubbed  with  powdered  chalk,  and  the 
bux  strongly  shaken  till  the  lead  has  become  solid, 
Metals  are  granulated,  because  their  ductility  render* 
them  incapable  of  being  pounded,  and  because  filing  i* 
long  and  tedious,  and  might  render  the  metal  impure 
by  any  admixture  of  iron  from  the  file. 

GRAPE,  the  fruit  of  the  vine.  See  Vine  and 
'Wine.    See  also  Currant  and  Raisin. 

GxapB-SAbI,  in  artillery,  i*  a  combination  of  small 
■hot,  put  into  a  thick  canvas  bag,  and  corded  strongly 
together,  so  a*  to  form  a  kind  of  cylinder,  whose  dia- 
meter is  equal  to  that  of  tbe  ball  adapted  to  the  can- 
non. The  number  of  shot  in  a  grape  varies  according 
to  the  service  or  size  of  the  guns  :  in  sea-service  nine  ia 
always  the  number;  but  by  land  it  is  increased  to  any 
number  or  1120  from  an  ounce  and  a  quarter  in  weight 
to  lliri-e  or  four  pounds.  In  sea-service  tbe  bottoms 
and  pins  are  made  of  iron,  whereas  those  ased  by  land 

GRAPES,  So  the  manege,  a  term  used  to  signify 
the  arrests  or  mangy  tumours  that  happen  in  the  horse'* 
leg*. 

GRAPHOMETER,  a  mathematical  instrument, 
otherwise  called  a  semicircle;  tire  use  of  which  i*  to  ob- 
serve any  angle  whose  vertex  is  at  the  centre  of  the  in- 
strument in  any  plane  (though  it  is  most  commonly  ho- 
rizontal, or  n-arlj  bo),  and  to  find  bow  many  degree* 
it  contain*.     See  Mensuration. 

GRAPNEL,  or  Grafling,  a  sort  of  small  anchor, 
feted  with  four  or  five  fluke*  or  claws,  and  commonly 
used  to  ride  a  boat  or  other  small  vessel. 

Fire-  Gbappuno, 


irly  resembling 
the  former,  but  differing  in  the  construction  of  Its  flukes, 
which  are  furnished  with  strong  barb*  on  their  point*. 
These  machine*  are  usually  fixed  on  the  yard-arm*  of  a 
ship,  in  order  to  grapple  any  adversary  whom  be  in- 
tend* to  board.  They  are,  however,  more  particularly 
useful  in  Fas  Ship*  for  the  purpose*  described  in  that 
article. 

GRASS,  In  Botany,  a  plant  having  simple  leave*,  a 
stem  generally  jointed  and  tabular,  a  husky  calyx  (cal- 
led gtuma),  and  tbe  seed  single.  For  the  classification 
of  grasses,  see  Botany  Index;  and  for  an  account  of 
the  culture,  see  Agriculture  Index. 

GRASSHOPPER,  a  species  of  gryllos.  See  GRTL- 
lus,  Ehtomolggt  Index. 

GRATES  Tor  Flitxs,  are  composed  of  ribs  of  iron . 
^  .meed, 
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Crates    placed  at  aniall  distauces  from  one  another,  10  that  the 

II        air  may  have  sufficient  access  to  the  ftutl,  and  the  ac- 

CraUlrie.  eumu|a[Ion  of  ^  ^^  wnid|  wmM  cJ]oke  t|le  fire( 

may  be  prevented  .—Grates  seem  peculiarly  adapted  to 
the  use  of  pit-coal,  which  requires  a  greater  quantity 
of  air  to  make  it  burn  freely  than  other  kinds  of  fuel. 
The  hearths  of  the  Britons  seem  to  have  been  fixed  in 
the  centre  of  their  ■  halls,  a*  is  yet  practised  in  some 
part?  of  Scotland,  where  the  lire  is  nearly  in  the  middle 
of  the  house,  and  the  family  sit  all  around  it.  Their 
fire-place  was  perhaps  nothing  more  than  a  large  stone, 
depressed  a  little  below  the  level  of  the  ground,  and 
thereby  adapted  to  receive  the  ashes.  About  a  cen- 
tury ago,  it  was  only  the  floor  of  the  room,  with  the 
addition  of  a  hank  or  hob  of  clay.  But  it  was  now 
changed  among  the  gentlemen  for  a  portable  fire- 
pan, raised  upon  low  supporters,  and  fitted  with  a 
circular  grating  of  bars.  Such  were  in  use  among  the 
Gauls  in  the  first  century,  and  among  tbe  Welsh  in  the 
tenth. 

C  RATI  AN,  the  son  of  Valentioian  I.  by  his  first 
wife,'  was  declared  Augustus  by  his  father  at  the  city 
of  Amiens  in  365,  and  succeeded  him  in  367  ;  a  prince 
equally  extolled  Tor  his  wit,  eloquence,  modesty,  cha- 
stity, and  zeal  against  heretics.  lie  associated  Theo- 
dosius  with  him  in  the  empire,  and  advanced  the  poet 
Ausanius  to  the  consulate.  He  made  a  great  slaugh- 
"  See  Ar  ter  of  the  Germans  at  Strasburg  *,  and  hence  was  sur- 
[entora.  nsmed  Aktnannicvs.  He  was  the  first'  emperor  wbo 
refused  the  title  of  Pontifex  Maxmuis,  upon  tbe  score 
of  its  being  a  Pagan  dignity.  He  was  assassinated  by 
Andragatbius  in  375,  in  the  341b  year  of  his  age. 

Gratian,  a  famous  Benedictine  monk,  in  the  12th 
oentury,  was  born  at  Cbiusi  in  Tuscany,  and  employed 
above  34  years  in  composing  a  work,  entitled  Deere- 
turn,  or  Concordantia  Distordantium  Canonum,  because 
be  there  endeavoured  to  reconcile  the  canons  which 
seemed  contradictory  to  each  other.  This  work  was 
first  printed  at  Mentz  in  1473.  As  he  is  frequently 
mistaken,'  in  taking  one  canon  of  one  council,  or  one 
passage  of  one  father  for  another,  and  has  often  cited 
■  Use  decretals,  several  authors  have  endeavoured  to  cor- 
rect bis  faults  ;  and  chiefly  Anthony  Augustine,  in  his 
excellent  work  entitled  De  emendation?  Gratiani,  To 
the  decretals  of  Gratian,  the  popes  principally  owed  the 
great  authority  they  exercised  in  tbe  131b  and  follow- 
ing centuries. 

GRATINGS,  in  a  ship,  are  small  edges  of  sawed 
plank,  framed  one  into  another  like  a  lattice  or  prison 
grate,  lying  on  the  upper  deck,  between  the  mainmast 
and  foremast,  serving  for  a  defence  in  a  close  fight,  and 
also  for  the  coolness,  light,  and  convenieucy  of  the 
ehip'*  company. 

GKATIOLA,  Hedge  Hyssop  ;  a  genus  of  planta 
belonging  to  the  diandria  class.    See  Botany  Index. 

GRATITUDE,  io  Ethici,  a  virtue  disposing  tbe 
mind  to  an  inward  sense  and  outward  acknowledgment 
of  benefits  received. 

Examples  of  ingratitude,  Mr  Paley  observes,  cheek 
and  discourage  voluntary  beneficence;  hence  tbe  culti- 
vation of  a  grateful  temper  is  a  consideration  of  publie 
importance.  A  second  reason  for  cultivating  in  our- 
selves that  temper  is  :  That  tbe  same  principle  which 
is  touched  with  the  kindness  of  a  human  benefactor,  is 
capable  of  being  affected  by  tbe  divine  goodness,  and 
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and  of  becoming,  under  the  influence  of  that  affection,  GmitusJ*, 
a  source  of  the  purest  and  most  exalted  virtue.  Tbe  -.  *r 
love  of  God  is  tbe  sublimrst  gratitude.  It  is  a  mistake, 
therefore,  to  imagine,  that  this  virtue  is  omitted  in  the 
Scriptures  ;  for  every  precept  which  commands  us  "  to 
love  God,  because  he  first  loved  us,"  presupposes  tbe 
principle  of  gratitude,  and  directs  it  to  its  proper  ob- 
ject. 

It  !■  impossible  to  particularize  tbe  several  expres- 
sions of  gratitude,  which  vary  with  tbe  character  and 
situation  of  the  benefactor,  and  witb  tbe  opportunities 
of  the  person  obliged ;  for  this  variety  admits  of  no 
bounds.  It  may  be  observed,  however,  that  on  one 
part  gratitude  can  never  oblige  a  man  to  de  what  is 
wrong,  and  what  by  conseqnenee  be  is  previously  obli- 
ged not  to  do :  On  tbe  other  part,  it  argues  a  total 
want  of  every  generoas  principle,  as  well  at  of  moral 
probity,  te  take  advantage  of  thai  ascendency,  which 
the  conferring  of  benefits  justly  creates,  te  draw  or 
drive  those  whom  we  have  obliged  into  mean  or  disho- 
nest compliances. 

The  following  pleasing  example  of  genuine  gratitude 
is  extracted  from  HackuseF i  Apol.  lib.  xiv.  c.  lo.p.436. 
—Francis  Frescobald,  a  Florentine  merchant,  descend- 
ed of  a  noble  family  in  Italy,  had  gained  a  plentiful 
fortune,  of  which  he  was  liberal- banded  to  all  in  ne- 
cessity ;  which  being  well  known  to  other*,  tbongk 
concealed  by  himself,  a  young  stranger  applied  to  him 
for  charity.  Signior  Frescobald,  teeing  something  in  hie 
countenance  mora  than  ordinary,  overlooked  bis  tat- 
tered clothes;  and  compassionating  his  circumstances, 
asked  him  "  What  be  was,  and  of  what  country." 
"  I  am  (answered  tbe  young  man)  a  native  of  Eug-  • 
land ;  my  name  is  Thomaa  Cromwell,  and  my  father* 
in-law  is  a  poor  sheer-man.  I  left  my  country  to  seek 
my  fortune  ;  came  with  tbe  French  army  that  were 
routed  at  Gat  y  lion,  where  I  was  a  page  to  a  footman, 
and  carried  hit  pike  and  bnrgenet  after  him."  Fres- 
cobald commiserating  his  necessities,  and  having  a 
particular  respect  for  the  English  nation,  clothed  aim 
genteelly  ;  took  bim  into  bit  house  till  be  bad  recover- 
ed strength  by  belter  diet  5  and,  at  his  taking  leave,  ■ 
mounted  him  upon  a  good  horse,  with  16  dncats  of 
gold  in  his  pockets.  Cromwell  expressed  his  thank- 
fulness in  a  very  sensible  manner,  and  returned  by  land 
towards  England  ;  when,  being  arrived,  be  waa  pre- 
ferred into  the  service  of  Cardinal  Wolsey.  After  the 
cardinal's  death,  he  worked  himself  so  effectually  into 
tbe  favour  of  King  Henry  VIII.  that  his  majesty  mada 
bim  a  baron,  viscount,  earl  of  Essex,  and  at  last  mada 
bim  lord  high  chancellor  of  England.  In  tbe  mean 
time,  Signior  Frescobald,  by  repeated  losses  at  sea  and 
land,  was  reduced  to  poverty ;  and  calling  to  mind  ' 
(without  ever  thinking  of  Cromwell),  that  some  Eng- 
lish merchants  were  indebted  to  him  in  the  sum  of 
15,000  dncats,  he  came  to  London  to  procure  payment. 
Travelling  in  pursuit  of  this  affair,  be  fortunately  met 
with  the  lord  chancellor  as  he  was  riding  to  court  1 
who  thinking  him  to  be  tbe  same  gentleman  that  had 
done  him  such  great  kindness  in  Italy,  be  immediately 
alighted,  embraced  hint,  and  witb  tears  of  joy  asked 
bim,  "  If  be  was  not  Signior  Francis  Frescobald,  a 
Florentine  merchant  1"  "  Yea,  Sir  (said  he)  and  your 
most  humble  servant."  "  My  servant !  (amid  the  cban-  - 
cellar)  No}  you  are  my  special  friend,  that  relieved  me 
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Gratitad*.  in  my  wants,  laid  the  foundation  of  my  greatness,  and, 
>— v— Jm  such,  I  receive  you  ;  and,  linco  the  affairs  of  my  so- 
vereign will  not  now  permit  a  longer  conference,  I  beg 
you  will  oblige  me  this  day  with  your  company  at  my 
boose  to  dinner  with  me."  Slgnior  Freecobald  was 
surprised  and  astonished  with  admiration  who  this  great 
man  should  be  that  acknowledged  such  obligation*,  and 
ao  passionately  expressed  a  kind  nets  for  bim  ;  but,  con- 
templating  a  while  hia  voice,  his  mien,  and  carriage, 
he  conclude*  it  to  be  Cromwell,  whom  be  bad  relieved 
at  Florence  ;  and  therefore  not  a  little  overjoyed,  goea 
to  hia  house,  and  attended  hit  coming.  Hia  lordship 
came  soon  after  j  and  immediately  taking  hia  friend  by 
the  band,  turns  to  the  lord  high  admiral  and  other  no- 
blemen in  hia  company,  saying,  "  Don't  ycur  lordships 
wonder  that  I  am  ia  glad  to  see  this  gentleman!  Thia 
■a  be  who  first  contributed  to  my  advancement.1'  He 
then  told  them  the  whole  story  ;  and  holding  him  still 
by  the  hand,  led  him  into  the  dining-room,  aod  placed 
him  next  himself  at  table.  The  company  being  gone, 
the  chancellor  made  use  af  this  opportunity  to  know 
what  affair  had  brought  him  into  England.  Freecobald 
in  few  words  gave  him  the  true  state  of  bis  circumstan- 
ces :  To  which  Cromwell  replied,  "  I  am  sorry  for  your 
misfortunes,  and  I  will  make  them  as  easy  to  yon  as  I 
can  ;  but,  because  men  ought  to  he  just  before  they  an 
kind,  it  is  fit  I  should  repay  the  debt  I  owe  yon." 
Then  leading  him  into  hia  closet,  he  locked  the 
door  j  and  opening  a  coffer,  first  took  out  16  ducats, 
delivering  them  to  Fretcobald,  and  aaid,  "  My  friend, 
here  is  tbe  money  yon  lent  me  at  Florence,  with  ten 
pieces  you  laid  out  for  my  apparpl,  and  ten  more  yon 
laid  oat  for  my  bone ;  bat,  considering  you  are  a  mer- 
chant, and  might  have  made  aome  advantage  of  this 
money  in  the  way.  of  trade,  take  these  four  bag*,  in 
every  one  of  which  is  400  ducats,  and  enjoy  them  as 
the  free  gift  of  your  friend."  These  the  modesty  of 
Freacohald  would  have-  refused,  but  the  other  forced 
them  upon  him.  He  next  caused  him  to  give  him  the 
names  of  all  hia  debtors,  aod  the  soms  they  owed: 
which  account  be  transmitted  to  one  of  bis  servants, 
with  a  charge  to  find  out  the  men,  and  oblige  them  to 
say  him  in  1  j  days  under  tbe  penalty  of  his  displea- 
sure ;  and  tbe  servant  so  well  discharged  his  doty,  that 
in  a  short  time  tbe  entire  sum  was  paid.  All  this  time 
Signior  Freacohald  lodged  in  the  chancellor's  bouse, 
when  he  was  entertained  according  to  bit  merits,  with 
repeated  persuasions  for  his  continuance  in  England, 
and  an  offer  of  the  loan  of  60,000  ducats  for  four  years 
if  he  would  trade  here ;  but  he  desired  to  return  to 
Florence,  which  he  did,  with  extraordinary  favour* 
from  the  lord  Cromwell. 

Tbero  is  a  species  of  grateful  remorse,  whieb  some- 
time! baa  been  known  to  operate  forcibly  on  tbe  minds 
af  the  most  hardened  in  impudence.  Of  thia  Mr  An- 
drews, who  makes  the  remark,  gives  an  instance  in  .the 
following  anecdote,  *aid  to  have  been  a  favourite  one 
with  the  late  Dr  Campbell.  "  Toward*  the  beginning 
of  this  century,  an  actor,  celebrated  for  mimicry,  was 
to  have  been  employed  by  a  comic  author,  to  lake  off 
the  person,  the  manner,  and  the  singularly  awkward 
delivery  of  the  celebrated  Dr  Woodward,  who.  was  in- 
tended to  be  introduced  on  the  stage  iu  a  laughable 
character,  (viz.  in  that  of  Dr  FostHc,  in  Three  Bonn 
after  Marriage).   The  mimic  dressed  biauelfa*  a  couo- 
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try  man,  and  waited  on  the  doctor  with  a  long  rata-  Gratitude 
logoe  of  ailments,  which  be  aaid  attended  ou  hia  wife.  D 
The  physician  beard  with  amazement  diseases  and  pains  Grave. 
of  the  most  opposite  nature,  repeated  and  redoubled  on  * 
the  wretched  patient.  For,  since  the  actor's  greatest 
wish  was  to  keep  Dr  Woodward  in  his  company  as  long 
as  possible,  that  he  might  make  tbe  more  observations 
on  bis  gestures,  he  loaded  bis  poor  imaginary  spouse  with 
every  infirmity  which  had  any  probable  chance  of  pro- 
longing the  interview.  At  length,  being  become  com- 
pletely master  of  his  errand,  he  drew  from  hia  purse  a 
guinea,  and,  with  a  scrape,  made  an  uncouth  offer  of  it. 
'  Put  up  thy  money,  poor  fellow  (cried  the  doctor)  1 
thou  hast  need  of  all  thy  cash  and  all  thy  patience  too, 
with  such  a  bundle  of  disease*  tied  to  thy  back.'  The 
actor  returned  to  his  employer,  and  recounted  the 
whole  conversation,  with  such  true  feeling  of  tbe  phy- 
sician's character,  that  the  author  screamed  with  ap- 
probation. His  raptures  were  soon  checked  ;  for  the 
mimic  told  him,  with  the  emphasis  of  sensibility,  that 
he  would  sooner  die  than  prostitute  hi*  talents  to  the  ren- 
dering such  genuine  humanity  a  public  laughing-stock. 
The  player's  name  was  Griffin. 

GRATZ,  a  strong  town  of  Germany,  and  capital  of 
Styria,  with  a  castle  seated  on  a  rock,  and  an  univer- 
sity. The  Jesuits  had  a  college  here  ;  and  there  are  a 
great  number  of  handsome  palaces,  and  a  fine  arsenal. 
The  castle  stands  upon  a  very  lofty  hill,  and  communi- 
catee with  the  river  by  means  of  a  deep  well.  The  em- 
press dowager  was  obliged  to  retire  hither  during  the 
war  of  1 741  and  1742.  It  is  seated  on  the  river  Muer, 
in  E.  Lorn;,  ft,  16.  N.  Lat.  47.  10. 

GRATjUS,  a  Latin  poet,  contemporary  with  Ovid, 
the  author  of  a  poem  entitled  Ct/negtiicon,  or  tbe  Mun- 
Iter  of  hunting  with  dogs;  tbe  best  edition  of  which  is 
that  of  Leyden,  I2mo,  with  tbe  learned  notes  of  Janus 
Ulitius. 

GRAVE,  in  Grammar,  a  species  of  accent  opposite 
to  acute.  The  grave  accent  is  expressed  thus  f);  and 
shows  that  the  voice  is  to  he  depressed,  and  the  sylla- 
ble over  which  it  is  placed  pronounced  in  a  law  deep 

Grave,  in  Music,  it  applied  to  a  sound  which  is  ia 
a  low  or  deep  tone.  The  thicker  the  chord  or  string, 
the  more  erave  the  tone  or  note,  and  the  smaller  the 
acuter.  Notes  are  supposed  to  be  the  more  grave 
In  proportion  as  the  vibration*  of  tbe  chord  are  lest 
quick. 

Grave,  in  the  Italian  music,  selves  to  denote -too 
slowest  movement. 

Grave,  is  also  used  for  a  tomb,  wherein  a  person 
defunct  is  interred. 

Graves,  among  the  Jews,  were  generally  out  of  the 
city,  though  we  meet  with  instances  of  their  interring 
the  dead  in  town*.  Frequent  mention  is  made  of 
graves  upon  mountains,  in  highways,  in  gardens,  and 
private  nouses.  So  tbat  nothing  on  tbia-  head  seem* 
to  have  been  determined.  The  same  may  be  observed 
with  respect  to  the  Greeks.  Tbe  Tbebanu  had  a  law 
that  every  person  who  built  a  house  should  provide  a 
burial  ground.  Men  who  bad  distinguished  themselves 
were  frequently  buried  in  the  public  forum.  The  most 
general  custom  was,  however,  to  bury  out  of  tbe  city, 
chiefly  by  tbe  highway  side.  Tbe  Romans  were  for- 
bidden by  the  law  of  the  11  tablet  to  bury  or  bum 
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city  1  bot  tome  we  End  had  their  u-     mathematical  learning  was  bis  favourite   amusement.    Onre. 

,  though  the j  paid  a- fine  for  the  in-      When  he  had  taken  hit  doctor**  degree  in  1707,  he     Made, 
settled  at  the   Hague,   and  practised  at  the  bar,    inGravesaasl. 
which  situation  he   cultivated   an   acquaintance    with  "™"»"  "' 
learned  men  ;  with  a  society  of  whom,  he  published  a 
periodical  review  entitled  Le  Journal  Literoire,  which 
ithoot  interruption  from  the  year  1713 


Crto     the  dead  ii 
I        pulchre*  in 
°nJt'     doleence. 

**"  *'  .  Grave,  a  very  strong  town  of  the  Netherlands,  in 
Dutch  Brabant,  seated  on  the  river  Maese,  beyond 
which  there  is  a  fort.  E.  Long.  5.  41.  N.  Lat.  51, 
4ft. 

GRAVEL,  in  Natural  Bittory  and  Gardening,  a 
congeries  of  pebbles,  which,  mixed  with  a  stiff  loam, 
makes  lasting  and  elegant  gravel-walks  ;  an  ornament 
peculiar  to  oar  gardens,  and  which  gives  them  an  ad- 
vantage over  those  of  other  nations. 
Gravel.  See  Medicine  Index. 
GKATEL-Walkt.  To  make  these  properly,  the  bot- 
tom sliould  be  laid  with  lime-rubbish,  large  flint-Stones, 
or  any  other  bard  matter,  Tor  eight  or  ten  inches  tbick, 
to  keep  needs  from  growing  through,  and  over  this 
Ike  gravel  is  to  he  laid  six  or  eight  inches  thick.  This 
should  be  laid  rounding  up  in  the  middle,  by  which 
means  the  larger  stones  w!H  run  off  to  the  sides,  and 
may  be  raked  away  j  for  the  gravel  shoold  never  be 
screened  before  it  is  laid  on.  It  is  a  common  mis- 
take to  lay  these  walks  too  round,  which  not  only 
makes  them  uneasy  to  walk  upon,  but  takes  off  from 
their  apparent  breadth.  One  inch  in  fire  feet  is  a  suffi- 
cient proportion  for  the  rise  in  the  middle ;  so  that  a 
walk  of  20  fret  wide  should  be  four  inches  higher  at 
the  middle  than  at  the  edges,  and  so  in  proportion.  As 
soon  as  the  gravel  is  laid,  it.  should  he  raked,  and  the 
large  stones  thrown  back  again:  then  the  whole  should 
be  rolled  both  lengthwise  and  cr-ssvriie  ;  and  the  per- 
son who  draws  the  roller  shouiu  wear  shoes  witb  flat 
heels,  that  he  may  make  no  holes;  because  holes  made 
in  a  new  walk  are  not  easily  remedied.  The  walks 
should  always  be  rolled  three  or  four  times  in  very  hard 
showers,  after  which  they  will  bind  more  firmly  than 
otherwise  they  could  ever  be  made  to  do. 

Gravel  with  some  loam  among  it,  binds  more  firmly 
than  the  rawer  kinds  ;  and  when  gravel  is  naturally 
very  bar»h  and  sharp,  it  is  proper  to  add  a  mixture  of 
loam  to  il.  The  best  gravel  for  walks  is  such  as 
abounds  with  smooth  round  pebbles,  which,  bting  mix- 
ed wiih  a  little  loam,  are  bound  so  firmly  together, 
that  they  are  never  afterwards  injured  either  by  wet  or 
dry  weather.  These  are  not  so  liable  to  be  turned  up 
by  the  feet  in  walking,  as  the  more  irregularly  shaped 
pebbles,  and  remain  much  more  firmly  in  their  places 
-        rolling. 


was  continued  n 

to  the  year  1733,  when  be  died.  The  most  consider^ 
able  of  his  works  are,  "  A  treatise  on  perspective  ;  An 
introduction  to  the  Newtonian  philosophy,  or  a  treatise 
on  the  elements  of  physics  confirmed  by  experiments; 
A  treatise  on  the  elements  of  algebra,  for  the  ose  of 
yonng  students  ;"  nod  "  A  course  of  logic  and  meta- 
physics." He  had  intended  to  bave  presented  the  pub- 
lic with  a  system  of  morality,  but  his  death  prevented 
the  execution.  The  ministers  of  the  republic  consulted 
him  on  all  occasions  wherein  his  talents  were  requisite'} 
and  his  skill  in  calculation  was  often  of  service  to 
them ;  as  was  his  address  in  deciphering,  for  detecting 
the  secret  correspondence  of  their  enemies.  As  profes- 
sor of  mathematics  and  astronomy  at  Leydrn,  none  ever 
applied  the  powers  of  nature  with  more  success,  or  to 
more  useful  purposes. 

GRAVES  END,  a  town  of  Kent  in  England,  si- 
tuated on  the  hanks  or  the  Thames.  It  is  35  miles 
from  London  ;  aad  has  a  blockhouse  well  "mounted 
with  cannon,  to  command  the  ships  and  river,  di- 
rectly opposite  te  Tilbury  fort  in  Essex.  The  town 
was  plundered  and  burnt  by  the  French  and  Spaniards 
in  the  reign  of  Richard  II,  to  compensate  which,  the 
king,  at  the  request  of  the  abbot  of  St  Mary-le- 
Grace  of  Tower-hill,  to  whom  be  had  granted  a  ma- 
nor there  called  Parroeh,  vested  it  and  Milton  with 
the  sole  privilege  of  carrying  passengers  hy  water 
from  henee  to  London  at  4s.  the  whole  fare,  or  3d.  a- 
head  -,  which  was  confirmed  by  Henry  VIII, ;  but 
now  the  fare  is  <)d.  a-head  in  the  tilt-boat,  and  ra.  in 
the  wherry.  The  former  must  not  take  in  above  forty 
passengers,  the  latter  no  more  than  eight.  Coaches 
ply  here  at  the  landing  of  people  from  London,  &c.  to 
carry  them  to  Rochester.  This  town  and  Milton  were 
incorporated  by  Queen  Elisabeth  by  the  name  of  the 
fnrtreeve,  (now  the  mayor),  jurats,  and  inhabitants  of 
Gravesend  and  Milton  :  And  as  Gravesend  is  the  place 
where  most  passengers  through  Kent  from  foreign  patts 
take  boat  for  London,  that  qneen,  in  order  to  show 
the  grandeur  of  the  metropolis  of  her  kingdom,  order- 
ed the  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and  eity  companies,  to 
receive  all  ambassador*  and  eminent  stranger*  here  in 
their  formalities,  and  to  attend  them  to  London  in 
barges  if  by  water}  or  if  they  chose  to  come  by 
land,  they  were  to  meet  them  on  horseback  on  Black- 
heath  in  their  livery  gowns.     The  towns  for  several 


GRAVELINES,  a  strong  sea-port  town  of  the  Ne- 
therlands, in  Flanders,  with  a  castle  and  harbour,  seat- 
ed in  a  marshy  country  on  the  river  Aa,  near  the  sea, 
in  E.  Long.  2.  N.  Lat.  50.  59. 

GRAVELLY  LAKD  otSqil,  that  abounding  with 
gravel  or  sand,  which  easily  admits  of  heat  and  mois- 
ture ;  and  the  more  stony  such  lands  are,  the  more  bar- 
ren they  prove. 

GRAVENAC,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  Suabia,  and  capital  of  a  county  of  the  same  name. 
E.Long.  8   15.  N.  Lat.  48.  32. 

GRAVER,  in  the  art  of  engraving,  a  tool  by  which 
all  the  lines,  scratches,  and  shades,  are  cut  in  copper, 
fjr.e.    See  Engraving. 

GRAVESANDE,  William  James,  was  born  of     the  outward-bound  generally  take  i 
an  ancient  and  honourable  family  at  Delft  in  Holland,      the  place    is   fnll  of  seamen,  who  a 

in  1688.     He  studied  the  civil  law  at  Leyden,   bat     The   whole  town  being  bnrn  down   in  1727,    - 
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livery  gowns, 
miles  round  are  supplied  from  hence  with  garden  stuffs ; 
of  which  great  quantities  are  also  sent  to  London, 
where  the  asparagus  of  Gravesend  is  preferred  to  that 
ofBattersea.  ATI  outward-bound  ships  are  obliged  to 
anchor  in  this  road  till  they  have  been  visited  by  the 
tnmhouse  officers;  snd  for  this  purpose  a  ccntinel 
Ot  the  hlockhouse  fires  a  mnsket :  but  the  homeward- 
bound  all  pass  by  without  notice,  unless  it  be  to  pnt 
waiters  on  heard,  if  they  are  not  supplied  before.  As 
*  1  provisions  here. 
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GnTatcnJmi  granted  by  parliament  in  1731  Tor  rebuilding   ici 

I        chorch,  »b  one  of  the  50  new  ones.     In  1614,  one  Mr 

,   Cr*?-      Piwmcfc  gave  21  dwelling-houses  here,  besides  one  fot 

•         a  matter  weaver,  to  employ  the  poor;  and  here  is  a 

charity- school  for  24  boys.     Population  31 1<)  in  181 1, 

£.  Long.  n.  22.  N.  Lat.  51,  27. 

GRAVINA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  and  Terra  ili  Bari,  with  a  bishop's  see,  and  the 
title  of  a  duchy.     £.  Long.  17.  N.  Lat.  41. 

Guir/fM's  Islands,  a  range  of  islands  in  the  North 
Pacific  ocean,  40  miles  in  length,  E.  Long.  228.  24. 
N.  Lat.  54.  52. 

GRAVITATION,  In  Natural  Philosophy,  is  some- 
Uroe>  distinguished  from  gravity.  Thus  M.  Mauper- 
tuia  takes  gravity  for  that  force  whereby  a  body  would 
fall  to  the  earth  ;  but  gravitation  for  the  same  dimi- 
nished by   the   centrifugal    force.     See    Newtoxian 
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Philosophy. 
GRAVJLT 


GRAVITY,  or  Gravitation  (for  the  words  are 
most  commonly  used  synonymously),  signifies  either  the 
force  by  which  hodiea  are  pressed  towards  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  or  the  manifest  effect  of  that  force ;  in 
which  last  sense  the  word  hail  the  same  signification  with 
weight  or  heaviness. 

Concerning  gravity  in  the  first  sense  of  the  word, 
or  that  active  power  by  which  all  bodies  are  impelled 
towards  the  earth,  there  have  been  great  disputes. 
Many  eminent  philosophers,  and  among  the  rest  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  himself,  have  considered  it  as  the  first  of 
all  second  causer;  an  incorporeal  or  spiritual  substance, 
which  never  can  be  perceived  any  nther  way  than  by 
its  effects;  an  universal  property  of  matter,  Stc.  Others 
have  attempted  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  gravita- 
tion by  the  action  of  a  very  subtle  ethereal  fluid; 
and  to  this  explanation  Sir  Isaac,  in  the  latter  part  of 
bis  life,  seems  not  to  have  been  averse.  He  hath  even 
given  a  conjecture  concerning  the  manner  in  which 
this  fluid  might  occasion  these  phenomena.  But  for  a 
foil  account  of  the  discoveries  of  this  great  philosopher 
concerning  the  laws  of  gravitation,  the  conjectures 
made  by  him  and  others  concerning  its  cause,  the  va- 
rious objections  that  have  been  made  to  his  doctrine, 
and  the  state  of  the  dispute  at  present,  tee  the  articles 
tfgirromAX  Philosophy  and  Astronomy. 

Specific  GttATITT  denutes  the  weight  belonging  to 
an  equal  balk  of  every  different  substance.  Thus  the 
exact  weight  of  a  cubic  inch  of  gold,  compared  with  a 
ccbic  inch  of  water,  tin,  lead,  Sec.  is  called  its  specific 
gravity.  SmHydrodtnamics,  and  Specific  Gravity, 

GRAY,  or  Grey,  a  mixed  colour  partaking  of  the 
two  extremes,  black  and  white.     See  Dyeing  Index. 

In  the  manege  they  make  seven)  sorts  of  grays  ;  at 
the  branded  or  blackened  gray,  which  has  spots  quite 
black  dispersed  here  and  there.  The  dappled  gray, 
which  has  spots  of  a  darker  colour  than  the  rest  of  the 
body.  The  light  or  silver  gray,  wherein  there  is  but  a 
small  mix tii re  of  black  hairs.  The  tad  or  iron  gray, 
which  has  bat  a  small  mixture  of  white.  And  the 
brownish  or  sandy-coloured  gray,  where  there  are  bay- 
-coloured  hairs  mixed  with  the  black. 
'  G«at,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Up- 
per Saooe,  and  capital  of  the  bailiwick  of  Amoot.  It 
is  a  trading  place,  and  seated  on  the  river  Skene,  ra 
E.  Long.  «•  40.  X.  Lat.  47.  30. 

Ckax,  Lady  Jasu.     See  Grey. 
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Chat,  Thomas,  an  admired  English  poet,  was  the 
youngest  and  only  surviving  son  of  a  reputable  citi- ' — -y~ 
Zen  of  London,  and  was  born  in  Cornbill  in  1716, 
He  was  educated  at  Eton,  where  be  contracted  a  friend- 
ship with  Mr  Horace  Walpole,  and  with  Mr  Richard 
West  son  of  the  lord  chancellor  of  Ireland.  Mr  West 
and  Mr  Gray  were  both  intended  for  the  bar:  but  the 
former  died  early  in  life,  and  the  latter  was  diverted 
from  that  pursuit  by  an  invitation  to  accompany  Mr 
Walpole  in  his  travels;  which  he  accepted  without  any 
determined  plan  for  his  future  life.  During  Mr  Gray's 
travels,  he  wrote  a  variety  of  letters  to  Mr  West  and 
to  his  parents,  which  are  printed  with  his  poems  ;  and 
when  he  returned,  finding  himself  in  narrow  circum- 
stances, yet  with  a  mind  indisposed  for  active  employ- 
ment, he  retired  to  Cambridge,  and  devoted  himself  to 
study.  Soon  after  his  return,  his  friend  West  died  ; 
and  the  melancholy  impressed  on  him  by  this  eveot  may 
be  traced  in  his  admired  "  Elegy  written  in  a  country 
churchyard  j"  which  is  thought  to  have  been  begun, 
if  not  finished,  at  this  time;  though  the  conclusion, 
as  it  standi  at  present,  is  certainly  different  from  what 
it  was  in  the  first  manuscript  copy.  The  first  impulse 
of  hit  sorrow  for  the  death  of  his  friend  gave  birth  to 
a  very  tender  sonnet  in  English,  on  the  Pctrarcbian 
model;  and  also  to  a  sublime  apostrophe  in  hexame- 
ters, written  in  the  genuine  strain  of. classical  majesty, 
with  which  he  intended  to  begin  one  of  his  books  Dc 
Principiis  Cogitandi. 

From  the  winter  of  the  year  1742,  to  the  day  of  bit 
death,  his  principal  residence  was  at  Cambridge  ;  from 
which  be  was  seldom  absent  any  considerable  time,  ex- 
cept between  the  years  1759  and  1762  ;  when  on  the 
opening  of  the  British  Museum,  he  took  lodgings  in 
Southampton-row,  in  order  to  have  recourse  to  the 
Harleian  and  other  manuscripts  tbere  deposited,  from 
which  he  made  several  carious  extracts,  amounting  in 
all  to  a  tolerable  sized  folio,  at  present  in  the  hands  of 
Mr  Walpole. 

About  the  year  1747,  Mr  Mason,  the  editor  of  Mr 
Gray's  poems,  was  introduced  to  bim.  The  former 
had  written,  a  year  or  two  before,  some  imitations  of 
Milton's  juvenile  poems,  viz.  A  Monody  on  the  Death 
of  Mr  Pope,  and  two  pieces  entitled  //  Bellicose  and 
II  Pacifico  on  the  peace  of  Aix  la-Chapelle  ;  and  the 
latter  revised  them  at  the  request  of  a  friend.  This 
laid  the  foundation  of  an  intimacy  which  continued 
without  interruption  to  the  death  of  Mr  Gray. 

Abont  the  year  17  jc,  Mr  Gray  bad  put  his  last  band 
to  his  celebrated  Elegy  written  in  a  cnuntry  church- 
yard, and  had  com  nan  nice  ted  it  to  his  friend  Mr  Wal- 
pole, whose  good  taste  was  too  much  charmed  with  it  to 
suffer  him  to  withhold  the  sight  of  it  from  his  acquaint- 
ance. Accordingly  it  was  shown  about  for  tome  time  in 
manuscript,  and  received  with  all  the  applause  it  so 
justly  merited.  At  last  the  publisher  of  one  of  the  ma- 
gazines having  obtained  a  surreptitious  copy  of  it.  Ml 
Gray  wrote  to  Mr  Walpole,  desiring  that  he  would  put 
bis  own  manuscript  into  the  hands  of  Mr  Dodsley,  and 
order  bim  to  print  it  immediately.  This  was  the  most 
popular  of  all  our  author's  publications.  It  ran  through 
11  editions  in  a  very  short  space  of  lime;  was  finely 
translated  into  Latin  by  Messrs  Ansty  and  Roberta; 
and  in  the  tame  year  by  Mr  Lloyd. 

From  July  1759  to  the  year  1762,  be  generally  re- 
L  tided 
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tided  id  London,  with  ■  view,  as  we  have  already  ob-      applied  himself  to  consider  those  stupendous  structoree 
"  served,  of  fisting  recourse  to  the  British  Museum,    la      M    inore  modern  dste  th>t  adorn  our  own    country  ;  *• 
July  1706,  bii  grace  the  duke  of  Grafton  wrote   him      which,  if  they  have  Dot  the  la me  grace,  have  undoubt- 
»  pblite  letter,    informing  him.  that  hit  ma  jetty   bads      edly  equal  dignity.     He  endeavoured    to    trace    thU 
been  lrleaieil   to  offer  to  him  the  professorship  of  Mo-      mode  of  building  from  the  liole  it  commenced   through 

it*  various  change*,  till  it  arrived  at  its  perfection  in 


-.-— —j  the  pre 

■  dein  History  In  the  university  ef  Cambridge,  thi-  ._ 
cant  by  the  death  of  Mr  Laurence  Brocket.  This 
place  wae  valuable  in  itaelf,  the  salary  being  400I.  a 
year  ;  but  what  rendered  it  particularly  acceptable  to 
Mr  Graf  «u  its  being  given  him  without  any  solici- 
tation. He  was  indeed  remarkably  disinterested  in  all 
bit  pursuits.  Though  bis  income,  before  this  addi- 
tion, was  very  small,  he  never  read  or  wrote  with 
taking  hi*  labour*  useful  to  himself.    He 


sign  ef  Henry  VIII.  and  ended  in  that  of  Elixa- 
For  thi*  purpose,  be  did  not  so  much   depend 


e'  which 


the 
betli. 

npon  written  account*,  a*  that  internal  evident 
the  building*  thrmselvet  give  of  their  respective  anti- 
quity »  since  they  constantly  furnish  to  the  well-inform- 
ed eye,  arms,  ornament*,  and  other  mark*,  by  whieh 
their  *e*eral  age*  may  be  ascertained.   On  thi*  account 
ef  making  hi*  labour*  useful  to  himself.    He  may      he  applied  himself  to  the  atudy  of  heraldry  a*  a  pre  pa- 
be  said  to  have  been  of  those  lew  personages  in  the     ratery  science  J  nod  baa  left  behind   him  a  Dumber  of 
annaU  of  literature,    especially  in  the  poetical  chus,     genealogical  papers,  more  than  sufficient  to  prove  him 
'  1  are  devoid  of  self- interest,  and  at  the  same  time      a,  complete  master  of  it.   By  these  mean*  be  arrived  at 


attentive  to  economy  j  and  alto 


among  mankind      so  very  extraordinary  a  pitch  of  sagacity,  as  to  be  V 
omilt*,  who  pot-      shied  to  pronounce,  at  first  fight,  ur>  the  precise   time 
lb  the  slightest  stain  ef     when  every  particular  part  of  any  of  onr^athcdrals  was 


In  general  one  of  those  very  few  ecooomiit*,  who  pot-  shied  to  pronounce,  at  first  fight,  ur>  the  precii 
tinctured  with  the  slightest  stain  ef  when  every  particular  part  of  any  of  onr^athcdi 
a  circa  instance*  ware  at  the  lowest,     erected.     But  the  favourite  study  ef  Mr  Gray  for  ttai 


prole** 


s  that  talent,  untiuctnre 
avarice.  When  his  eirenn  .  ,  ■ 
be  gave  away  such  sum*  in  private  charity,  a*  would  last  ten  years  of  his  life  was  natural  history,  which  be 
have  dene  credit  to  an  ampler  pone.  But  whst  chiefly  then  rawer  resumed  than  began  ;  as  by  the  instruc- 
netemd  bim  from  seeking  any  advantage  by  hie  lite-  tioos  of  hi*  uncle  Antrobui,  he  was  a  considerable  ho- 
rary pursuits,  was  a  certain  degree  of  pride,  which  led  tinist  at  15.  The  marginal  notes  which  be  has  left  on 
him  to  despite  the  idea  of  being  thought  an  author  by  Linnaeus  and  other  writer*  on  the  vegetable,  animal, 
roFessioa.  and  fossil  kingdoms,  are  very  numerous :  but  the  most 
ever,  it  i*  probable,  that  early  in  life  he  bsd  cons  i  tit  ratio  are  on  Hudson's  Flora  Anglic*,  and  the 
an  intention  of  publishing  an  edition  of  Strobe  |  fur  tmtb  edition  of  the  Syttctna  Nrtur*  ;  which  latter  ha 
hi*  paper*  contain  a  great  number  of  notes  and  geo-  interleaved  and  filled  almost  entirely.  While  employ- 
grapbical  disqniaitiotai  on  that  author,  particularly  ed  on  zoology,  he  read  Aristotle's  treatise  on  that  tub- 
witb  respect  to  that  port  of  Asia  which  comprehends  ject  with  great  care,  and  explained  many  difficult  pas- 
Persia  and  India.  The  indefatigable  pains  which  he  sane*  of  that  obscure  ancient  by  the  lights  be  bad  re- 
took with  the  writing*  of  Plato,  and  the  quantity  of  seived  from  modem  naturalists.  In  a  word,  excepting 
critical  a*  well  as  explanatory  observation*  which  be  pore  msthsmatics,  and  the  studies'  dependent  on  that ' 
fans  left  upon  almost  every  part  of  hi*  work*,  plainly  science,  there  wat  hardly  any  part  of  human  learning 
indicate,  that  no  man  in  tor  ope  was  better  preparrd  in  which  he  had  not  acquired  s  competent  skill,  and  in 
to  republish  and  illustrate  that  philosopher  tbaa  Mr  moat  of  them  a  consummate  mastery.  To  this  account 
Gray.  Another  work,  on  which  he  bestowed  an  cow-  of  hi*  literary  character  we  may  add,  that  he  had  a  fine 
moo  labour  was  the  Atitkoiogis.  In  an  interleaved  taste  in  painting,  prints,  gardening,  and  music  }  and 
copy  of  that  collection  of  Greek  epigrams,  be  has  traa-  was  moreover  a  man  of  good  breeding,  virtue,  and  hu- 
scribed  several  additional  one*,  which  be  selected  in  his  Bsuityt 

extensive  reading  ;  hss  inserted  s  great  number  of  cri-         He  died  in  1771 :  and  an  edition  of  his  poems,  witb 

ties!  note*  and  emendations,  and  subjoined  s  copious  memoirs  of  hi*  life  and  writings,  were  published  in  4R1, 

index.-    But  whether  he  intended  this  performance  for  in   1775,  by  Mr  Mason.     This  gentleman,   bowsver, 

the  press  or  not,  is  uncertain.     The  only  work    which  instead  of  employing  his  owe  penin  drawing  Mr  Gray's 

he  meditated  upon  with  thi*  direct  view  from  the  be-  character,  bs*  adopted  one  drawn  by  the  reverend  Mr 

ginning  was  a  history  of  English  poetry,  upon  apian  Temple,  rector  of  Mamhead  io  Devonshire,  in  a  letter  to 

sketched  out  by  Mr  Pope.     He  ha*  mentioned   thi*  Mr  Boswell;  to  whom  the  pubtieare  indebted  for  com - 

fcimself  in   an   advertisement  to  those  three  fine  imita-  nunicating  it.  "  Perhaps  (says  Mr  Temple)  bs  was  the 

tinam  of  None  and  Welsh  poetry,  which  he  gave  the  most  learned  men  is  Europe.   He  was  equally  acquaint- 

world  in  the  last  edition  of  his  poems,     Bnt  after  he  ed  with  the  elegant  and  profound  parts  of  science,  and 

bsd  made  come  considerable  preparations  for  the  exe-  that  not  superficially  but  thoroughly.     He  knew  every  . 

cut  ion  of  thi* -design,  and  Mr  Mason  had  offered  bim  branch  of  history,  both  natural  and  civil ;  had  read  ell 

hi*  sitittsece,  he  wat  informed,  that  Mr  Wharton,  ef  the  original  historians  of  England,  France,  and  Italy  : 

Trinity  College,    Osford,  was  engaged  in  a  work  ef  and  we*  a  great  antiquarian.    Criticism,  metaphysics, 

the  same  kind.     The  undertaking  was  therefore  velin-  morals,  politics,   made  a  principal  part  of  bis  plan  of 

quisled,  by  mutual  corneal —and  mmo  after,  on  that  study  }  voyaget  sod  travels  of  ail  saru  were  hit  favour- 


ge'niktaan's  dearriiig  a  right  of  the  plan,  our 
readily  sent  bin  *  copy  of  it. 


its  amuteuieat ;  sad  -bo  bad  a  fine 
prints,  architecture,  and  gardening.  Witb  such  a 
Among  other  science*,  Mr  Grey  bad  twoorred  «.  tred  of  knowledge,  hi*  conversation  mast  bare  been 
great  knowtydgt  of  Gothic  architecture.  Ho  bad  seen  equally  instructing  and  entertaining  \  but  ho  was  also 
and  accurately  studied  in  kit  youth,  while  abroad,  the  •  good  man,  a  well-bred  man,  *  man  of  virtue  and  bu- 
"  proportions  mtaJeSMot,  both  io  ancient  time*,  inanity.  There  is  so  character  Mahout  souse  (peck, 
the  work,  ef  VallsdJo.    lsb-l.Wrj.srt  he      —     "     '  ■-■-■■  ■ 


«ud  in  tl 


r. yeses  he      tome-  imperfection  j  surd  I  think  loe  greatest  *ki*M 


hir 
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his  was  an  asfcatation  i»  deliaany,  op  rather  eflsmiuaay ,  of  knowledge  soon  nrrM   him  wta  samel  parts  of  ffirram 

and  a  visible  fast  idtaua  net*,  or  too  turn  ft  sad  disdain  of  Europe,  «htn  be  eagerly  Kited  every  opportunity  of  — fc  "*~ 

-   hie  inferiors  in  science.     Ho  alto  bad,  in  inm  degree,  improving  it.     Hi*  next  voyage  wu  into  tin  eastern    Gr— "■ 

that  weakness  which  disgusted  Voltaire  to  much  in  Mr  countries  J  whan  nothing  remarkable  in   lie  heaven*,  "        ' 

Ceagreve:   though  bo  seemed  I*  valao  other*  chiefly  earth,  or  even   subterraneous   places,   menu   to   ban 

■jooordiag  to  the  progress  they  bad  wade  in  knowledge,  escaped  hi*  nice  observation.     He,  with  indefatigable 

yat  be  could  not  bear  to  be  considered  himself  merely  industry,  and  even  at  the  poril  of  hi*  life,  collected 

a*  a  man  ofleltere )  and  though  without  birth,  or  for-  n  conudaraUo  number  nf  Arabic  Persic,  and  Greek 

tone,  or  station,  hi*  deaire  was  to  be  looked  upon  a*  a  manuscripts,  for  Archbishop  Laaj).     Of  tbeae  ha  woU 

private  indepeadeat  gaa  tleman,  who  read  for  hi*  amusa  knew  tbo  value,  as  ho  waa  a  matter  of  the  languagea 

nam*.     Perhmpa   it  rasy   be   aaid.  What  signifies  an  in  which  ibey  were  written.    Ha  aJaa  collected  for 

ranch  knowledge,  when   it  produces  ao  little?    la  it  that  prelate  many  oriental  gem*  and  Gains.     Ha  took 

worth  taking  to  much  pain*  to  leave  no  memorial  but  a  mora  accurate  survey  of  the  pyramid*  than  aay  tra- 

■  few  poem*?  But  let  it  be  considered,  that  Mr  Graf  veller  who  went  before  him.    On  his  return  from  tbo 

waa,  to  albert,  at  least  innocently  employed  j  to  him-  East,  he  visited  several  parts  af  Italy  n  second  time, 

■elf,  certainly  beneficially.    Hit  time  passed  agreeably ;  During  his  stay  at  Rome,  be  made  a  particular  inquiry 

ha  was  every  day  snaking  some   new   acquisition   in-  into  the  true  state  of  the  ancient  weights  and  measures. 

science  {  bis  naiad  was  enlarged,  hi*  heart  softened,  and  Soon  after  he  hnd  finished  his  second  voyage,  be  waa 

lis  virtne  strengthened  ;   tbo  world  and  ssankind  wens  chosen  Sstilian  professor  of  astronomy  at  Oxford.    He 

shown  tn  bin  without  n  mask ;  and  be  was  taught  t«  was  eminently  qualified  for  this  professorship,  as  the 

consider  every  thing  a*  trifling,  and  ns worthy  the  at-  works  of  ancient  and  modern  astronomers  wen  fasni- 

tention  nf  a  wise  man,  except  the  pursuit  nf  knew-  liar  to  bins.     His  books  relating  tn  oriental  learning, 

ledge,  and  the  practice  of  virtne  in  that  state  wherein  his  PprmmtttgrapAia,  nr  a  description  of  the  pyramids 

God  hath  placed  u»."  in  Egypt,  bis  Epoch*  Cclebricrtt,  and  other  curious 

GRAYLING.    Sea  Salmo,  IcHTflroxOGY  Imits.  and  useful  pieces,  nf  which  Mr  Ward  has  given  us  a 

la  angling  for  this  fish  the  honk  must  be  erased  catalogue,  show  him  to  have  been  n  great  man.    Those 

tapon  the  shanks  with  a  very  narrow  plate  of  lead,  which  which  ho  intended   to  publish  would  hare  shown  him  ta 

should  be  slenderest  at  the  bent  of  the  bank,  that  the  be  a  greater ;  but  be  was  stopped  in  bis  great  career  by 

bait  (which  is  to  be  n  large  gmshopper,  the  nppennatt  death  in  165ft 

was*  af  which  mutt  he  pulled  off)  may  come  over  tn         GREBE.     See  Coltxbds,  Or.NiTHor.OG r  JawVa-. 
it  the  man  easily.     At  the  point  let  there  be  a  cod-         GREECE,  the  present  Romelis,  and  in  many  re* 

bait  in  n  continual  motion.     The  jag. tail,  which  is  a  spent*  ona  of  the  most  deservedly  celebrated  countries 

warm  of  a  aula  lesfa-colonr,  with  n  yellow  rag  aw  its  in  the  world,  was  anciently  bounded  on  tbo  north  by 

tail,  is  an  excellent  bait  for  tbo  grayling  in  March  and  Mount  Rliodoue  and  the.  river  Stryason;  on  the  west  by 

April.  tbo  Ionian  sea ;  on  the  south  by  the  Mediterranean  ;  an 

GREASE,  a  swelling  and  goardinem  of  the  legs  the  east  by  tbo  Egean  oca  and  Archipelago.     It  e» 

of  a  horse.    See  Fauiui,  N°  483.  tended  from  Meant*  Rhodope  and  Orbslns  to  the  pro- 

GREAT,  n  term  of  comparison,  denoting  a  thing  memory  of  Tonanms,  ike  seuthmost  point  of  Pelapoa- 

to  have  more  extension  than  some  other  to  which  it  is  aaens,  now  the  Mores,  about  450  English  miles  j  ia 

referred.   Thus  wa  say,  a  grant  space,  a  great  distance,  breadth  from  erst  to  west  about  135,  miles,  and  it  em- 

a  grert  fsgorr,  a  grant  body,  See.  braced  an  area  of  about  57,750  square  mite*. 

Cseat  is  likewise  used  figuratively  in  matters  nf         The  general  names  by  which  the  inhabitants  nf  tab 

morality,  ace,  to  signify  aasple,  noble,  elevated,  untra*  country  wen  known   tn   tan  ancient*  were  those  of 

ordinary,  isnpgrtnnt,  flee     Thus  we  say,  ansfcoanenrn  Qraiai,  or  Graicoi,  from  whence  the  name  of  Graver  is 

was  a  grant  genius.  Da  Vinci  a  grant  painter,  Galileo  plainly  derived.    These  names  are  thought  to  come  from 

n  grant  philosopher,  Bonn  s  grant  critic.  Sic  Graccws,  the  father,  or  (according  to  some)  the  sun,  nf 

G«XAT  is  also  a  title  or  quality  appropriated  taoer-  ThessaJus,  who  gara  name  to  Thessaly ;  '    ' 


tain  prisK-.es  and  ether  illustrious  personages.     Than     dera  cretics  chaise  to  derive  it  from  Jtsgov,  the  aaaw 
•St  «ay,  the  grant  Turk,  the  grant  Mogul,  the  great     with  An,  the  sen  of  Peleg,  by  the  transposition  of  a 
of  Taitary,  the  grant  duke  af  Fkwxw.cc,  &c.  latter  to  soften  the  sound. — These  names  were  after* 


On  eat  is  sins  asutaaano  beat*  wed  on  several  knrgs  wards  changed  far  Atfuti  ind  HeOemei;  the  first,  as  it 

sad  emperors.     Thus  we  amy,  Alexander  the  grant  t  supposed  from  AVAmar,  the  ana  of  XoEbus,  t be  ana  of 

Cant  the  graat,'  Charles  the  gran*,  or  Citarsesssoue ;  Helhas,  and  fkther  of  lea  ;  or,  aecardiag  to  t be  fame, 

Henry  the  grans  of  Franc*,  &c.  the  sen  of  Jaanter:  the  other  from  Halloa,  above  nsan. 

Garxax  is  also  applied  to  orveral  officer*  who  bava  fjtwed,  the  son  af  Isenaauan,  and  father  of  Doras, 

prawoainesne  over  arbor*.    Tboa  we  say,  the  lord  gram!  fram  wham  came  she  Derm,  afterwards  a  fsmoas  aa- 

cbsaaterlaht  «bw graar saarsbd  of  Pidaad,  fee.  tson  anuag  the  Graelu.     Another  nnme  by  which  tha 

GREATER  twk,  in  Avunc.     Bee  Take.  Greek  ■  were  ksswrn  in  saane  part*  of  ths  country,  was 

GREAVES,  istni,  an  mirmot  physician  and  aa-  thntaf  Peasant  whtob  the  Arcadians,  the  most  ancient 

tiqnary,  was  tbo  oldest  aoa  af  John  tjweaaws  recta*  of  pesaa*  in  Greece,  deduced  frwm  their  pretended  (bun- 

GshaajDra,  near  Akwsford  ia  Hsurawhsrr,  and  bam  in  oar  Petatgui,  srho  is  said  to  bave  got  such  {anting  ia 

lOOt.     He  wswoducated  a*  jaahd  Colli^  on  Oxfsrd,  PeJoponaesus,  that  tha  whole  aenrnsula  from  him  was 

from   which  be  rcusnrad  tn  Merlon.    He  was  after-  Ballad  iawsnejn.     But  the  snost  saoieat  aasse  of  all  s* 

wards,  ea  tha  rant  of  bis  great  asorrt,  ohnsra   gee-  universally  nllowsd  tn  barn  been  that  af  loan,  which 

irsrwyTa-*vsssarefCawibsraWrsgo      Hit  SwwBSjt  thirst  tha  Cracks  tbfnlves  sWrsved  from  Ion  the  son  of 

J*  a,  Xntbas ; 


yGoogle 
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Xuthtu;  or,,  as  (he  fable  hath  it,  of  Apolln,  by  Cre- 
"^  usa  the  daughter  of  Erichtlieu*  the  grandson  of  Deu- 
calion. Josephu*,  however,  affirms,  that  their  origi- 
nal if  of  much  older  date J  add  that  Javan,  the  ion  of 
Japhet,  and  grandaon  of  Noah,  wis  the  first  who 
peopled  these  countries  ;  which  Bochart  hath  alio  ren- 
dered very  probable.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  among 
the  Greeks  themselves,  onlj  the  Athenians,  and  such 
colonies  as  sprung  fijnm  them,  were  called  lonet ;  hut 
.it  is  also  plain  beyond  exception,  that  other  nations 
'gave  this  "name  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  Greece. 

The  inhabitants  of  Greece  in  the  first  ages,  even 
by  the  confession  of  their  own  historians,  appear  to 
have  been  aavageasenrce  a  degree  removed  from  brutes. 
They  lived  indifferently  on  every  fruit,  herb,  or  root 
that  came  in  their  way:  and  lay  either  in  the  open 
.fields,  or  at  be*t  sheltered  themselves  in  dens,  caves, 
and  hollow  trees:  the  country  itself  in  the  mean  time 
remaining  one  continued  uncultivated  desert.  The  first 
improvement  they  made  in  their  way  of  living,  was 
the .  exchanging  of  their  old  food  for  the  more  whole- 
some acorns,  building  huts  for  themselves  to  sleep  in, 
and  covering  their  bodies  with  the  skins  of  beasts.  For 
all  this,  it  seems,  tliey  were  beholden  to  Pelasgos  a- 
bove  mentioned  (supposed  by  some  to  be  Peleg  spoken 
of  in  Scripture),  and  who  was  highly  reverenced  by 
them  on  that  account. — This  reformation  in  their  nay 
of  life,  however,  it  seems,  wrought  none  in  their  man- 
ners. On  the  contrary,  they  who  bad  nothing  to  fight 
for  but  a  hole  to  sleep  in,  began  now  to  envy  and  rob 
one  another  of  these  slender  acquisitions.  This,  in 
process  of  time,  put  them  under  a  necessity  of  joining 
themselves  into  companies  under  same  head,  that  they 
might  either  more  safely  plunder  their  neighbours, 
or  preserve  what  they  had  got.  Laws  they  had  none, 
except  that  of  the  sword  :  so  that  those  only  lived  in 
safety  who  inhabited  the  most  barren  and  craggy  pla- 
ces; and  hence  Greece  for  a  long  time  had  no  settled 
inhabitants,  the  weakest  being  always  turned  out  by 
the  strongest.  Their  gigantic  size  and  strength,  if  we 
may  believe  Plutarch,  added  so  much  to  their  insolence 
and  cruelty,  that  they  seemed  to  glory  in  committing 
the  greatest  acts. of  violence  and  barbarity  on  those 
that  unhappily  fill  into  their  hands. 

The  next  advance  towards  civilization,  was  their 
Forming  themselves  into  regular  societies,  to  cultivate 
the  lands,  and  build  themselves  towns  and  cities  for 
their  safety.  Their  original  barbarity  and  mutual  vio- 
lences against  each  other  naturally  prevented  tbem  from 
uniting  as  one  nation,  or  even -into  any  considerable 
community:  and  hence  the  great  number  of  states  in- 
to which  Greece  was  originally  divided.  The  most 
remarkable  of  these  small  principalities  mentioned  in 
history  are  the  following  :  In  Peloponnesus  were  those 
of  Sicyon,  Argos,  and  Metsenia,  Achaia  Propria, 
Arcadia,  and  Laconia.  In  Greeds  Propria,  (that 
part  of  Greece  which  lay  without  Pel  open  nesns,)  were 
those  of  Attica,  Mrgara,  Beeotis,  Lucris,  Epicbne- 
midia,  Doris,  Phocis,  Locris,  Ozolsra,  and  iEtolia. 
In  Epirus  were  the  Molossi,  Amphilochi,  Cassiopsei, 
Drteopes,  Chaoccs,  Tbesprotii,  Almeni,  and  Acar- 
bant.  In  Thessaly  were  those  of  Tbrssaliolia,  Est!- 
otis,  Pelasgiotis,  Magnesia  and  Fhthia*— All  these 
have  at  one  time  or  other  been  severally  governed  by 
kings  of  their  own,  though  m  only  find  the  names  of 
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many  of  them  mentioned  in-  the  historic*  of  the  mare  i 
considerable  kingdoms  of  Sparta,  Attica,  Thebes,  •- 
&c— The  erection  of  these  kingdoms,  however,  for 
some  time,  did  not  much  alter  the  case  ;  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  new  kingdoms  plundered  and  destroyed 
one  another  without  mercy.  Attica  was  the  only  place- 
in  any  degree  free  from  these  incursions,  because  it 
was  naturally  destitute  of  every  thing  that  coold  in- 
vite a  plundering  enemy  ;  but  those  cities  fared  much 
worse  which  were  situated  on  the  sea-coasts  ;  because 
they  were  in  continual  danger  of  being  pi  sneered  ei- 
ther by  sea  or  land:  fur  pirates  at  (list  time  did  not 
less  infest  all  those  seas  than  robbers  did  the  land.  And 
this  was  one  main  cause  why  most  of  the  ancient  cities 
of  Greece  were  situated  at  some  considerable  distance 
from  tbe  shore  ;  but  even  in  these,  as  all  their  fafety 
consisted  in  the  resistance  they  could  make  against  an 
invader,  their  inhabitants  were  under  the  necessity  of 
going  constantly  armed,  and  being  ever  on  their 
guard. 

Another  mischief  arising  From  these  continual  pira- 
cies and  robberies  was,  that  they  occasioned  the  far 
greater  part  of  the  lands  to  lie  uncultivated,  so  that 
the  people  only  planted  and  sowed  as  much  as  was 
barely  necessary  for  their  present  support ;  and  where 
there  was  such  an  universal  neglect  of  agriculture, 
there  could  be  as  little  room  For  any  discoveries'  in 
other  useful  arts  and  trades.  Honce,  when  other  na- 
tion*, as  the  Jews,  Egyptians,  Midianites,  Phoenicians, 
&c.  had  improved  themselves  to  a  very  high  degree, 
the  Greeks  seem  to  have  been  utter  strangers  to  every 

Daring  this  period  of  savage  barbarity,  the  most 
renowned  Grecian  heroes,:  as  Hercules,  Theseus,  Sec. 
performed  their  exploits;  which,  however  exaggera- 
ted by  poetic  fiction,  no  doubt  had  a  foundation  in 
truth.  Some  indeed  are  of  opinion  that  the  Grecian 
heroes  are  entirely  fictitious,  and  their  exploits  de- 
rived from  those  of  the  Hebrew  worthies,  such  as  Sam- 
son, Gideon,  &.c.  Yet,  considering  the  extreme  de- 
gree of  barbarity  which  at  that  time  prevailed  through- 
out Greece,  it  seems  not  at  all  improbable  that  some 
persons  of  extraordinary  strength  and  courage  might 
undertake  the  cause  of  the  oppressed,  and  travel  about 
like  tbe  more  modern  knights-errant  in  quest  of  adven- 
tures. 

Tbe  first  expedition  in  which  we  find  the  Greeks 
united,  was  that  against  Troy,  the  particulars  of  which 
ore  recited  under  tbe  article  Troy.  Their  success 
here  (which  happened  about  1184  B.C.)  cost  them 
very  dear  ;  vast  numbers  of  their  bravest  warriors  be- 
ing slain  ;  great  numbers  of  the  survivors  being  cast 
away  in  their  return  ;  and  many  of  those  who  had  the 
good  luck  to  get  back  again  being  soon  after  mur- 
dered, or  driven  out  of  their  country.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  their  having  staid  For  such  a  long  time 
in  Asia,  might  contribute  to  civilize  the  Greeks  some- 
what sooner  than  what  they  otherwise  would  have 
been ;  and  accordingly,  from  ibis  time,  we  find  their 
history  somewhat  less  obscure,  mud  as  it  were  begin- 
ning to  emerge  out  of  darkness.  The  continual  wars, 
indeed,  in  which  they  were  engaged  among  themselves, 
no  doubt,  for  a  long  time,  prevented  them  from  ma- 
king any  considerable  advances  in  those  arts  in  which 
they  afterwards  made  to  great  progress.  These  wan, 
which 
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which  indeed  never  coined  m  long  is  the  Greek*  pre- 
./served  their  liberty,  rendered  them  breve,  and  skilled 
in  the  military  art  above  all  other  nations ;  but  at  the 
same  time  they  effectually  prevented  tbem  from  making 
permanent  conquests,  and  confined  tbem  within  the 
bounds  of  tbeir  own  country;  while  the  different  state* 
were  one  way  or  other  an  equally  balanced,  that  scarce 
one  of  them  was  able  perfectly  to  subdue  another.  The 
Spartan*,  however,  having  with  great  difficulty,  re- 
duced the  kingdom  of  Messene,  and  added  its  terri- 
tories to  their  own,  became  the  leading  people  in 
Greece.  Their  superiority  was  long  disputed  by  A* 
then*}  but  the  Peloponneatan  war  at  last  determined 
that  point  in  favour  of  the  Spartans,  when  the  city 
of  Athene  was  taken,  and  its  walls  demolished  by  Ly- 
lander  the  Spartan  general.  See  ATTICA,  N°  164. 
—By  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  the  Spartans  lost  that 
superiority  which  they  had  maintained  for  300  years, 
and  which  now  devolved  on  the  Thebam.  After  the 
death  of  Epaminondas,  the  celebrated  Thebnn  gene- 
ral, however,  as  no  person  was  found  possessed  of  his 
abilities,  the  The  ban  i  were  again  obliged  to  yield 
the  superiority  to  the  Spartans.  But  by  this  time 
the  Greek*  had  become  acquainted  with  the  luxuries 
and  elegancies  of  life ;  and  all  the  rigour  of  their  ori- 
ginal laws  could  not  prevent  tbem  from  valuing  these 
as  highly  as  other  people.  This  did  not  "indeed  abate 
their  valour,  but  it  heightened  their  mutual  animosi- 
ties, at  the  same  lime  that,  for  the  sake  of  a  mora 
easy  and  comfortable  life,  tliey  became  more  disposed 
to  submit  to  a  master.  The  Persians,  whose  power  they 
had  long  dreaded,  and  who  were 'unable  to  resist  them 
by  force  of  arms,  at  last  found  out  (by  the  advice  of 
Alcibiades)  the  proper  method  of  reducing  the  Gre- 
cian power;  namely,  by  assisting  them  hy  turns,  and 
supplying  one  state  with  money  to  fight  against  another 
till  they  should  he  all  so  much  reduced,  that  they 
might  become  an  easy  prey.  Thus  the  Greeks  were 
weakened,  though  the  Persians  did  not  reap  any  bene- 
fit from  tbeir  weakness.  Philip  of  Macedon  entered 
into  the  same  political  views  ;  and  partly  by  intrigne, 
partly  by  force,  got  himself  declared  generalissi- 
mo of  Greece,  His  successor  Alexander  the  Great 
completed  their  subjection;  and  by  destroying  the  ci- 
ty of  Thebes,  and  exterminating  its  inhabitants,  struck 
such  a  terrror  throughput  Greece,  that  he  was  as 
fully  obeyed  by  all  the  states  a*  by  any  of  the  rest  of 
hit  subjects.  During  his  absence  in  Persia,  however, 
they  attempted  to  shake  off  the  Macedonian  yoke,  but 
were  quelled  by  hi*  general  An ti  pater.  The  news  of 
Alexander's  death  ml  to  them  a  matter  of  the  utmost 
joy;  but  their  mutual  animosities  prevented  them 
from  joining  in  any  solid  plan  for  the  recovery  of  tbeir 
liberties,  and  hence  they  continued  to  be  oppressed  by 
Alexander**  successors,  or  other  tyrants,  till  Aratus, 
an  Achaean,  about  26S  B.  C.  formed  a  design  of  set- 
ting bis  country  free  from  these  oppressor*.  He  per* 
■uaded  a  number  of  the  small  republics  to  enter  into  a 
league  far  tbeir  own  defence,  which  waa  called  the 
Acfuean  league ;  and  notwithstanding  that  the  repub- 
lics, taken  singly,  had  very  little  strength,  they  not 
only  maintained  their  independency,  bnt  soon  became 
formidable  when  united.  This  association  continued 
to  become  daily  mora  and  more  powerful ;  but  received 
•  severe  cheek  from  Cleomeue*,  king  of  Sparta,  which 
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obliged  them  to  call  in  Aotigouua  to  their  assistance.    Gratee." 
This  prince  overcame  Cleomeocs',  at  the  battle  of  Bel-  ■       4  '     ' 
lasia,  and  afterward*  made  himself  master  of  Sparta. 
Thus  he  became  a  more  formidable  enemy  than   the 
one  he  had  conquered,  and  the  recovery  of  the  Gre- 
cian liberties  was  incomplete. 

Soon  after  this,  the  Greek*  begin  to  feel  the  weight 
•fa  power  more  formidable  tban  any,  which  they  bad 
yet  experienced  j  namely,  that  of  the  Romans.  That 
insidious  and  haughty  republic  first  intermeddled  with 
the  Grecian  affairs,  under  pretence  of  setting  them  at 
liberty  from  the  oppression  of  Philip  of  Macedon. 
This,  by  a  proper  union  among  themselves,  they  might 
have  accomplished :  but  in  this  they  acted  as  though 
they  had  been  infatuated;  receiving  with  the  utmost 
joy  the  decree  of  the  Roman  consul,  who  declared 
them  free;  without  considering,  that  he  who  had  thus 
given  tbem  liberty,  might  lake  it  away  at  his  pleasure. 
This  lesion,  however,  ihey  were  sooo  taught,  by  the 
total  reduction  of  their  country  to  a  Roman  province  ; 
yet  this  scarce  can  he  called  a  misfortune,  when  we 
look  back  to  their  history,  and  consider  their  outra-  -- 
ges  upon  one  another:  nor  can  we  sympathize  with 
them  for  the  loss  of  that  liberty  which  they  only  made 
use  of  to  fill  tbeir  country  with  slaughter  and  blood- 
shed. After  their  conquest  by  the  Romans,  they 
made  no  united  effort  to  recover  tbeir  liberty.  They 
continued  iu  quiet  subjection  till  the  beginning  of  the 
15th  century.  About  that  time  they  begin  to  suffer 
under  the  tyranny  of  the  Turks,  and  their  sufferings 
were  completed  by  the  taking  of  Constantinople  in 
1453.  Since  that  time  they  have  groaned  under  the 
yoke  of  a  moat  despotic  government ;  so  that  all  trice* 
of  tbeir  former  vnloor,  ingenuity,  and  learning,  are 
now  in  a  manner  totally  extinct. 

Modern  Greece  comprehends  Micedonia  ;  Albania, 
new  called  Arnaut ;  Epirus  ;  Thessaly,  now  Jana;  A. 
chaia,  now  Liuadia ;  the  Peloponnesus,  now  Marta ;■ 
together  with  the  islands  on  its  coast,  and  in  the  Archi- 
pelago. The  continent  of  Greece  is  seated  betwixt 
the  36th  and  43d  degree*  of  north  latitude ;  and  be- 
tween the  ipth  and  25th  degrees  of  longitude,  east 
of  London.  To  the  north,  it  is  bounded  by  Bulga- 
ria and  Servia,  from  which  it  is  divided  by  a  ridge 
of  mountains  ;  to  the  south  by  the  Mediterranean  sea  ; 
to  the  east  by  Romanii  and  the  Archipelago ;  and  to 
the  west  by  tho  Adriatic  or  gulf  of  Venice.  Its 
length  is  said  to  be  about  450  miles,  and  its  utmost 
breadth  about  335  miles.  The  air  is  extremely  tem- 
perate and  healthy :  and  tho  soil  fruitful,  though  bad- 
ly cultivated ;  yielding  corn,  wine,  delicious  fruit*,  and 
abounding  with  cattle,  fowl*,  and  venison.  As  to  re- 
ligion, Christianity  was  planted  in  Greece  soon  after 
tho  death  of  our  Savioor,  and  flourished  there  for  many 
agea  in  great  purity;  bnt  since  the  Greek*  became 
subject  to  the  Turkish  yoke,  they  have  rank  into  the 
most  deplorable  ignorance,  in  consequence  of  the  slavery 
and  thraldom  under  which  they  groan,  and-  tbeir  re- 
ligion is  now  greatly  corrupted,  It  is  indeed  little 
better  than  a  Leap  of  ridiculous  ceremonies  iud  absur- 
dities. The  bead  of  the  Greek  church  i*  the  patriarch 
of  Constantinople  ;  who  is  chosen  by  the  neighbouring 
archbishops  and  metropolitan*,  and  confirmed  by  the 
emperor  or  grand  vizir.  Ho  i*  n  person  of  great  dig- 
nity, being  the  bend  and,  director  of  the  eastern  church- 
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lively.  The  Terk*  geeeriUy  practise  what  their  «- 
ligien  enjoijj,  but  the  Greeks  do  net)  and  their  mi- 
sery pnU  then  upon  a  thousand  hh  shifts  and  ecu-  w 
dalous  practices,  authorised  liy  bad  example,  and  per- 
petuated from  father  to  mm.  The  Greek  women  have 
fine  feature*  mad  boantifal  cempleaiflu* :  their  won- 
teeuncea  Kill  very  much  resemble  those  of  Ike  ancient 
Greek  statin*.    Sm  Gtxscs,  SortLEUorr. 

GREEK,   or   Gseciam,   any   thing   helongiag   to 
ancient  Greaea. 

Tbe  Greek  language,  aa  preaerved  in  the  writingi 


.  Ores**.  Tbe  ether  patriarch*  are  Own  of  Jenwalem,  Anrjech, 
i—v— i  and  Alexandria..  Mi  Tonrnefcrt  teUa  «,  that  the  pa. 
'  .'  triarcbate*  are  now  generally  act  to  tale,  aad  bestowed 
upee  those  who  are  tbe  highest  bidden.  The  patriarchs, 
metropolitans,  archbishops,  and  bishops,  an  always  cho- 
sen from  among  tbe  Caloyers  er  Greek  monk*.  Before 
tbe  patriarchs  receive  their  patsati  aed  the  rattan,  which 
is  a  vest  of  linsey-woolsey,  or  sane  ether  ttuft  presented 
by  tbe  grand  signior  to  ambassador!,  and  ether  persons 
newly  invested  with  some  considerable  dignity,  thay  ere 
obliged  t*  make  large  presents  to  the  vizir,  tie.    Tbe 


ineecae  of  the  patriarch  of  Coast  satins  pie  ss  ssid  te  ef  the  celebrated  authors  of  antiqoitr,  as  Homer,  He- 

anseaut  to  ne  less  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  thou-  siod,  Demosthenes,  Aristotle,  Plate,  Xenophoa,  &c 

seed  guilder*,  of  which  he  pays  the  oochalf  by  way  baa  a  great  variety  of  terms  and  expressions,  suitable 

of  annual  tribute  to  the  Otteasan  Forte,   adding  six  to  the  genine  and  occasions  of  a  polite   and   learned 

thousand  guilders  besides  aa  a  present  at  the  feast  of  people,  who  had  a  taste  for  arts  and  science*.     In  it, 
Bairam.    ■ 


.  The  seat  person  te  a  bishop  aniens 
.clergy  is  an  are biaiand rite,  who  is  tbe  director  of  one 
or  more  convents,  which  are  called  mandrtti;  thee 
cone  the  abbot,  tbe  arch-priest,  the  priest,  the  dea- 
con, tbe  ander-dencen,  the  chanter,  and  the  ieotu- 
t\  rer.  The  seenhur  clergy  are  subjected  te  ne  rales,  aed 
never  rise  higher  than  high-priest.  They  are  allowed 
to  marry  onoc ;  but  it  must  be  with  a  virgin,  and  be- 
fore they  are  ordained.  They  have  neither  glebe  nor 
tjthes,  bat  depend  npou  tbe  perquisites  that  arise  from 
their  office  j  and  they  seldom  preach  bat  in  Lent. 
The  Greeks  have  few  Deaneries;  but  a  great  many 
convents  of  monks,  who  are  ail  priests,  and,  students 
excepted,  obliged  te  follow  some  handicraft  employ- 
ment, aad  lead  a  very  austere  life.  The  Greeks  deny 
the  supremacy  of  the  pope,  and  abhor  the  worship 
of  images)  bet  have  a  multitude  of  pietnrse  of  saints 
in  their  churches,  whom  they  pray  te  as  etediatora. 
Their  rests  are  very  severe.  They  believe  also  in  the 
doctrine  of  traasubatantiatien,  end  that  tbe  Holy 
Ghost  does  not  proceed  from  the  Son.  They  admit 
not  of  purgatory,  says  Mr  Thevanet:  hot  yet  they 
.allow  a  third  place,  where  they  say  tbe  blessed  re- 
main,   in  expectation   of  the   day   eif  judgment. 


proper  nasnes  an  significative)  which  is  tbe  reason  that 
the  modern  language*  sorrow  ae  many  terms  from  it. 
When  any  new  invention,  instrument,  machine,  or  the 
like,  is  discovered,  recourse  is  generally  had  to  the 
Greek  far  a  name  to  it ;  the  facility  wherewith  word* 
are  there  compounded,  a&erding  such  a*  will  be  ex- 
pressive ef  its  use :  such  are,  barosneter,  bygrimster, 
microscope,  telescope,  thermometer,  &c  Bat  ef  all 
science*,  medicine  most  abounds  with  euch  terms  (  a* 
diaphoretic,  diagnosis,  diarrhoea,  hsemorrbagy,  hydro- 
phobia, phthisis,  atrophy,  &c.  Besides  the  copious- 
ness and  •iguificaacy  of  the  Greek,  wherein  it  excel* 
meat,  if  not  all,  other  languages,  it  has  al*o  three  num- 
bers, vis.  a  singular,  dual,  and  plural :  also  abundance 
of  tenses  in  it*  verbs,  which  make*  a  variety  in  dis- 
cearae,  prevent*  a  certain  dryness  that  always  acceat- 
paaie*  too  great  an  uniformity,  and  renders  that  lan- 
guage peculiarly  proper  fer  all  kind*  of  verse.  The 
use  of  the  participle*,  of  tbe  aorist  and  preterite,  toge- 
ther with  the  compound  words  already  mentioned,  give 
it  a  peculiar  force  and  brevity,  without  taking  any  thing 
tram  its  persoieoity. 

It  is  no  easy  matter  to  aaeiga  the  precise  dsnereoce 
between  the  modern  and  ancient  Greek;  which  < 


i  they  consecrate  with  leavened  bread  j  and  cum-  sists  in  the  terminations  of  tbe  nouns,  nrnnanna,  verbs, 

munieate  under  both  kind*,  as  well  laics   as   priests,  &c,  not  unlike  what  obtain*  between  setae  ef  the  di- 

and  a*  well  women  and  children  as  ceen.     When  they  electa  ef  the  Italian  ur  Spanish.     There  are  aho  in  the 

carry  the  sacrament    to   tbe  sick,   they  do   not   pre-  modern  Greek  many  new  words,  not  to  be  met  with 

•orate  themselves  before  it,  nor  expose  it  to  be  adored :  in  the  ancient.     We  may  therefore  distinguish  three 

neither  do  they  carry  It  in  procession,  er  have  any  agea  of  tbe  Greek  tongue:  the  first  ef  which  ends  at 

particular  feast  ia  honour  ef  k.     Baptism  is  perform-  the  time  when  Coawtanttnopla  became  the  capital  ef 

ed  asaoug  them  by  plunging  the  whole  body  of  the  tbe  Roman  empire ;  tbe  second  lasted  from  that  period 

child  thrice  jots  water.     Immediately  after  baptism,  to  the  taking  ef  Constantinople  by  the  Turks;  and  the 

they  give  it   caeurmetion   aad   the   oetnmanion ;  and  third  from  that  time  to  this. 
•eeen  days  after  that,  it  undergoes  tbe  ceremony  ef         Ghujc  Bible.     Bee  Bin*. 

ablution.     When  a  priest  ia  married,  among  other  ce>         Gaum  Genrcw,  ia  that  put  of  the  Croatian  church 

remenie*,   the  hridenroseu   sad  and*  drink  each  two  which  ■  eaUhhWhcd  ia  Greece  ;  ettendsng  likewise  n* 

glasses  of  sfis*  ;   then  tbe  glass  ia  siren  at  ths  priest,  some  ether  part*  of  Turkey.     IheGxxajCC. — Its*  than 

who  merrily  drinks  off  the  rent  ef  the  urine,  and  break-  called  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  in  uantssdaMsnetsea 

i>ig  tbe  glass,  says.  So  may  the  bcideereora  break  the  from  the  Latia  or  Ransish  ctmrcli ;  esassotn*  Eastern 

virginity  of  the  bride.     As  te  the  character   of  the  church,  in  distinct  sat  from  the  Western. 
modern  Greeks,  they  «n  said  te  he  eery  cantons,  by-         The  Roetauist*  earl  the  Greek  church  the    Cms* 

pocrisical,   tnaeheraus,   great   pederast*,   and  at  the  scdnm;  because  the  Greeks  no  not  allow  tbe  aetbasety 

same  time  teveagefal  te  the  highest  deeeecj  but  very  of  the  nope,  ant  depend  wfceBy,  a*  te  matter*  ef  reli- 


They  are  eo  much  despised  by  the  Turks,  gnu,  on  their  awn  patriarclr*.    They  have  treated  them 

that  these  do  net  value  seen  a  Greek  whe  (saws  Mia-  as  schismatic*  ewer  trues  the  revolt,  as  they  ens)  it,  vf 

hesneten.     The  Tars*  era  rcesnrkaUe  em-  sheer  tees-  the  aerireetch  Fbotsat. 

■  turoityt  they  never  use  any  unnecessary  words;  hnt         fienttat  JsenArand  ieWns.nf  whatever  order,  tsjnaider 

the  Creaks,   an  the  aenbasry,  eta  vary  tnskntive  and  St  Basil  ns  their  founder  ami 

•  SSti.. 
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otMM  it  the  Mgfert  crime  to  deviate  hi  (he  least  from  tleped  at  Whit*  to  abort  iS  laches,  by  which  miii    o^j., 
Ml  centtHaLtont.    Ikn  ire  several  beaelifal  emwria  there  will  he  m  earner*  le  uke  eff  the  rays  of  the  iae.     hau*.  ■ 
with  churches,   in  which  the   monk*   perform  divine  If  they  ere  of  briek,  they  will  require  to  be  «l  l«e*t '     "»   "  ■' 
Ml'llilti  day  and  might.     Seme  of  the  monks  ire  emao-  three  feet  in  front,  hut  they  sbeald  be  in  the  mum  men- 
bite*,  or  lite  together,  wear  the  Mme  habit,  rat  nt  the  Her  sloped  off  behind.     Over  the  green-house  may  be 
•erne  table,  and  perform  the  tune  exercises  end  employ-  rooms  for  drying  end  preserving  aeedi,  roots.  See.  end 
noeot*.  behind  it  a  place  for  tool*  and  ether  purpose* }  and  both 

0*gst  Orders,  In  Architecture,  are  the  Doric,  Ionic,  these  behind,  and  the  rooms  above,  wilt  be  of  groat  nee 

and  Corinthian  ;  in.  contradistinction  to  the  two  Latin  in  keeping  off  the  freiU,  so  that  the  wail  between  thcoe 

orden,  tht  Taeean  and  Composite.     Bee  Order.  need  not  be  of  more  than  two  brick*  nnd  a  half  in 

GREEN,   one   of  the   original   prismatic   colour*,  thickness, 
exhibited  by  tint  refraction  of  the  rays  of  light.     See         The  floor  of  the  green- how*,  which  should  be  laid 

Cwftoauftcs  add  Cm.ooit.  either  with  Bremen   squares,    Parbeck  atone,  or  fat 

0»tt#,  among  painters  and  dyer*.     Bee  Colour-  tile*,  matt  he  raised  two  feet  abore  the  surface  of  the 

#a»m*,  N*  ay.  and  DtEiNO,  N»  gfiy.  adjoining  ground,  or  if  the  sitoation  be  damp,  at  loast 

Gx«*CmrA,  a  board  or  eoert  of  justice  held  bt  the  three  feet}  and  if  the  whole  is  arched  with  low  brink 

trtftptieg-hoaM  «f  the  king**  household,  composed  of  arches  under  the  floor,  they  will  be  of  great  service  * 

the   lorn    steward   and   officer*   Under  him,   who   tit  in  preventing  damps:  and  under  the  floor,  about  two 

daily.    To  this  eottft  is  committed  the  charge  and  over-  feet  from  the  front,  it  will  be  very  adviseable  to  make 

tight  of  the  king's  household  in  matter*  of  jottiee  and  a  floe  of  ten   inches  wide   and   two -feet  deep:   this  - 

government,  with  a  power  to  correct  all  offenders,  and  should  be  carried  the  whole  length  of  the  boose,  and  - 

to  maintain  the  peace  of  the  verge,  W  jurisdiction  of  then  retained  book  along  the  hinder  part,  and  there  he 

the  ttmrt-myal ;  wlifeh  is  every  way  about  MO  yards  carried  up  into  funnel*  adjoining  to  the  tod-boose,  by 

from  the  last  gate  of  the  palace  when  his  majesty  re-  which  the  smoke  may  be  carried  eff.     The  fire-place 

may  be  contrived  at  one  end  of  the  bowse,   and  the  ■ 
door  at  which  the  foci  is  pot  in,  to  also  the  ash -grate, 


It  t*k«  its  name,  hoard  of  green  Hoik,  from  a  green 
cmth  spread  over  the  board  when  they  sit. 

Without  a  warrant  first  obtained  from  this  court, 
ftont  of  the  king**  servants  can  be  arrested  for  debt. 

CtrHte  Df  the  GxSKk  Cloth  were  two  officers  of  the 


being  laid  in  the  same  piece,  the  whole  will  be  oat 
of  sight.      Bradley  advises,  that  the  front  of  green- 


houses, in  the  colder  part*  of  England,  he  betj+Jn  a  - 

board  of  green  troth,  who  appointed  the  diet  of  the  (Weep  or  semicircle,  so  that  one  part  or  other  efiTmsy 

king  and  Mi  household  ;  arid  kept  all  records,  legers,  receive  the  son1*  ray*  all  day.     The  nse  of  fires  meet, 

and  pipers  relating  tberett) ;  made  Dp  hills,  parcel*,  and  however,  be  very  sparing  in  this  place  ;  and  it  is  not 

Acberittrrtpi  for  salaries,  and  provision*  and  neceuaries  one  winter  in  three  or  four  that  will  require  them  in  ■ 

for  the  officers  of  the  battery,  pmtty,«eflar,&c.  They  any  pari,  only  when  the  weather  is  very  severe,  and  the 

also  warred  upon  foreign  prince*  when  entertained  by  frost  cannot  well  be  kept  oat  any  other  way,  this  it  an 

his  majesty.     Bet  this  has  been  lately  abolished.  expedient  that  it  good  to  bare  in  readiness,  as  it  may 

+3jrtmr-FArA,  tht  English   name  of  the   greenish  save  a  whole  boose  of  pram*.     Withinaide  of  the  wrn- 

•rSngflt*,  Wfth  the  wfngt  and  tail  Variegated  with  yel-  dows,  in  front  of  the  green-bouse,  there  should  he  good  > 

tow.     See  FMitciixa,  OrkiTholOGt  Indem.  strong  shutter*,  made  with  hinges,  to  mid  back  dote 

GtxEX-Bmte,  or  Contervototy,  *  boose  in  a  garden,  to  the  piers,  that  they  may  not  obstruct  the  rays  of  - 

tJwtiivetlforsherteringanfl  preserving  the  most  Curions  thetnn.    The  hack  part  of  tbe  honse  shonld  be  either 

and  tender  etdtic  plants,  Which  in  our  climate  trifl  tint  lard  over  with  stucco  or  plastered  with  mortar,  wad 

hear  to  he  exposed  to  the  open  ah-,  especially  during  whitewashed,  in  order  to  prevent  the  Frosty  afr  from 

the  vrfrtter  season.   These  are  generally  targe  and  bead-  penetrating  through  the  walls.     "When  tbe  green-house 

trful  structure*,  equally  ornament*!  and  useful.  is  wamscetted,  the  waff*  should  be  plastered  with  lime-  ■ 

The  length  tif  green -houses  •mint  be  proportioned  to  and  hair  behind  tbe  wainscot,  to  keep  out  the  cold;  - 

The  mtSfter  of  pmtits  intended  to  he  presetted  in  them,  and  the  wainscot,  as  well  a*  tbe  Ceiling,  and  every 

and  cannot  therefore  he  reduced  to  i-trlef   hot  their  part  within   the  bouse  tbonld   he  painted  white,   rot 

depth  rbooM  never  be  greater  than  their  height  fn  the  the  reflection  of  the  son's  rays.     There  nrast  he  a  tram-  - 

dear  $  which,  in  small  or  middling  nooses,  may  be  1 6  her  of  trettebi  with  farm*  of  wood  upon  them,  to  swp- 

ot  18  fret,  hot  in  large  ones  fram  at  to  14  feet  (  and  port  the  pots  and  plants  ;  the  tallest  to  be  placed  bind, 

the  length  of  tire  windows  shtfuld  reach  from  about  one  mast,  the  lowest  within  four  feel,  of  tne  window*  :  and 

foot  and  a  hair  above  the  pavement,  and  within  the  the  rows  of  plants  should  rise  gradually, 'an  that  tbe 

woe  distance  of  fhe  ceiling,   which  wtH  admit  -of  a  heads  of  the  second  row  should  be  entirely  shove  two  - 

caroiche  round  the  building  over  the  heads  vf  the  win-  first ;  and  behind  (hem  there  shouM  be  a  space  of  nt 


do**.  Their  breadth  cannot  be  in  proportion  to  their  least  five  feet,  for  tbe  eonVcniency  of  watering  the 
"or  if  in  the  largest  hoJI  dings  •ItCTttre  more  planU,  and  for  a  free  circolation  of  air.  ft  has  been 
h  or  seveb  feet  and  k  half  broad,  they  will  he     dbscrved  that  the  placing  of  the  euphoAinm,  1 


extremely  heavy  and  mconvenient.  Tim  ptm  between  and  Other  soccolent  plants  among  orange-trees,  and 
Ac  window*  mutt  he  as  narrow  aw  may  be  to  sqrpott  other  common  green-bouse  tflttm,  It  always  cestiwe- 
■(ke  boildjng ;  for  which  reason  they  should  either  be  of  Hv*  nf  them,  by  making  them  receive  an  improper 
MMm  or  of  faarfl  hnrnt  trick*.     If  the  pfeYt  are  made     sort  of  effluvia,  which  plant*  of  that  tin!  imbibe  'very  - 

"   "      ™*        '     ~fi  tiiertfoisj  be  placed  In  two  win* 


■f  stone,  they  snouln  be  36  infhei-widt  m  front,  and     freely.    They  iboaW  tl 
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Green-     built  at  each  end  of  the  grecn-boase ;  which,  if  well 

hounc     contrived,  will  be  a  great  beauty  aa  well  as  ow  to  the* 

B      ,  building.      These  wings  may  be  made  capable  of  a 

.retn  »n  ■  ^fMlt  narmih  „]30  by  more  Sues,  mnd  may  be  made  to 

contain  a  bat-bed  of  tanner's  bark  for  the  rsiuing  many 

of  the  tender  plants,  natives  of  warm  climates. 

Whilst  the  front  of  the  green-house  is  exactly  south, 
one  of  the  wings  may  be  made  to  face  the  sooth-east, 
and  tbc  other  the  south-west.  By  this  disposition  the 
heat  or  the  sun  is  reflected  from  one  part  of  the  build- 
ing to  the  other  all  day,  and  the  front  of  the  main 
green-house  is  guarded  from  the  cold  winds.  These 
two  wings  may  be  so  contrived  ss  to  maintain  plants 
of  different  degrees  of  hardiness,  which  may  be  easily 
effected  by  the  situation  and  extent  of  the  fire-place, 
and  the  manner  of  conducting  the  floes  :  the  wing  fa- 
cing the  south-east  is  evidently  the  moat  proper  for  the 
.  warmest  stove  ;  this  may  be  divided  in  the  middle  by 
a  partition  of  glass,  with  glass-doors  opening  from  one 
division  to  the  other.  In  each  of  these  there  should  be 
a  fire-place,  with  flues  carried  np  against  the  back-wall, 
through  which  the  smoke  should  be  made  to  pass  a* 
many  times  tbc  length  of  the  honse  as  the  height  will 
admit  of  the  number  of  flues  ;  for  the  longer  the  smoke 
is  in  passing,  the  more  heal  will  be  given  to  the  bonse 
tvith  *  less  quantity  of  fuel.  The  other  wing,  facing 
the  south-west,  should  be  divided  and  furnished  with 
Sues  in  the  same  manner }  and  thus  different  degrees 
of  beat  may  be  obtained,  according  to  the  seasons  and 
the particular  sort!  of  plants  that  are  to  be  preserved. 
IfffleYe  are  no  sheds  behind  these  wings,  tbe  walls  should 
not  be  less  than  three  bricks  thick :  and  the  hack  part, 
having  sloping  roofs,  which  are  covered  with  tiles  or 
slates,  should  be  lined  with  reeds,  &c.  under  the  cover- 
ing. The  sloping  glasses  of  these  houses  should  he 
made  to  slide  and  take  off,  so  that  tbey  may  be  drawn 
down  more  or  less  in  warm 
plants  ;  and  the  upright  gli 
trived  aa  that  every  other 
gee,  and  tbe  alternate  glasses  may 
the  upper  part  of  each  should  be  so  contrived  a*  10  ue 
drawn  down  like  sashes,  so  that  either  of  them  may  be 
used  to  admit  air  in  a  greater  or  less  quantity  aa  there 
nay  be  occasion.  _ 

As  to  tbe  management  of  the  plants  in  tbe  green- 
house, Mortimer  recommends  the  opening  of  the  mould 
about  them  from  time  to  time,  and  sprinkling  a  little 
fresh  mould  in  them,  and  a  little  warm  dung  on  that ;  as 
aim  to  water  tliera  when  the  leaves  begin  to  wither  and 
curl,  and  not  oftener,  which  would  make  them  fade 
.  and  be  sickly ;  and  to  take  off  such  leaves  as  wither  and 
grow  dry. 

GsEBn-Sicktuis!.  See  Chlorosis,  Medicine  Index. 

GasEX-Silver,  the  name  nf  an  ancient  custom  within 
the  manor  of  Writtel  in  the  county  of  Essex  in  Eng- 
land ;  which  is,  that  every  tenant  whose  fore-door  opens 
to  Greenbury,  shall  pay  an  halfpenny  yearly  to  the  lord, 
by  t  lie  name  of  green-silver. 

Green  Wax,  is  used  where  estate*  are  delivered 
to  the  sheriffs  out  of  the  exchequer,  under  tbe  seal  of 
that  court,  made  in  green  wax,  to  be  levied  in  the  seve- 
ral counties.  This  word  is  mentioned  the  43d  slat. 
Ed.  III.  c.o.  and  7  Hen.  IV.  c.  7. 

GREENLAND,  a  general  name  by  which  are  de- 
noted tbe  most  easterly  parts  of  America,  stretching  to- 
5 


r  to  the 
sses  lo  front  may  he  so  con- 
lay  open  as  doors  upon  liin- 
'  e  divided  into  two: 
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wards  the  north  pole,  and  likewise  some  islands  to  the  Greenland, 
northward  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  lying  'a  ,e*7  '*"'  "*  *'**' 
high  latitudes.  r 

This  country  is  divided  into  West  and  East  Green-  West 
land.— West  Greenland  is  now  determined  by  our  latest  Grtcnlind 
maps  to  be  a  part  of  tbe  continent  of  America,  though  " 

npnn  what  authority  is  not  very  clear.  That  part  of  it 
which  the  Europeans  have  any  knowledge  of  is  bound- 
ed on  the  west  by  Baffin's  bay,  on  the  south  by  Davis'* 
straits,  and  on  tbe  east  by  the  northern  part  of  the 
Atlantic  ocean.  It  is  a  very  mountainous  country,  and 
some  parts  of  it  so  high  that  they  pay  be  discerned 
30  league*  off  at  tea.  The  inland  mountains,  hill*, 
and  rocks,  are  covered  with  perpetual  snow ;  hut  the 
low  lands  on  the  sea-side  are  clothed  with  verdure  in  the 
summer  season.  The  coast  abounds  with  inlets,  bays,  and 
large  rivers  ;  and  is  surrounded  with  a  vast  number  nf 
islands  of  different  dimension*.  In  a  great  many  places, 
however,  on  the  eastern  coast  especially,  the  shore  is 
inaccessible  by  reason  of  the  floating  mountain*  of  ice. 
Tbe  principal  river,  called  Baal,  falls  into  the  sea,  in 
the  64th  degree  nf  latitude,  where  the  first  Danish  lodge 
was  built  in  1721  j  and  baa  been  navigated  above  40 
.miles  np  the  country.  t 

West  Greenland  was  first  penpled  by  Europeans  in  Preplan  ** 
tbe  eighth   century.     At  that   time  a  company  of  Ice- a  roles  v 
landers,  beaded  by  one  Ericke  Rande,  were  by  accident  [™J  Ic*" 
driven  on  that  coast.      On  his  return  he  represented  tbe 
country  in  inch  a  favourable  light,  that  some  families 
again  followed  him  thither,  where  tbey  soon  became  a 
thriving  colony,   and  bestowed   on  their  new  habitation 
the  name  of  Greenland  or  Greenland,  00  account  of  its 
verdant   appearance.     This  colony  was  converted   to 
Christianity  by  a  missionary  from  Norway,  sent  thither 
by  the  celebrated  Olaf,  tbe  first  Norwegian  monarch 
who  embraced  tbe  true  religion.     The  Greenland  set- 
tlement continued  to  increase  and  thrive  under  his  pro* 
lection ;  and  in  a  little  time  the  country  was  provided 
with  many  towns,  churches,  convents,  bishnps,  ckc.  un- 
der the  jurisdiction  of  tbearchbishopofDrontbeim.     A 
considerable  commerce  was  carried  on  between  Green- 
land and  Norway  ;  and  a  regular  intercourse  maintain- 
ed between  the  two  countries  till  the  year  1406,  when 
tbe  last  bishop  was  sent  over.     From  that  time  all  cor-  All  eorre- 
respondence  was  cut  off,   and  all  knowledge  of  G recti-  qMEdeaee 
land  has  been  buried  in  oblivion.  wha  itsoi. 

This  strange  and  abrupt  cessation  of  all  trade  and^"1'0" 
intercourse  has  been  attributed  to  various  causes;  but 
the  most  probable  is  the  following  :   The  colony,  from 
its  first  settlement,  had  heen  harassed  by  tbe  native*,  a 
barbarous  end  savage  people,  agreeing  in  customs,  garb, 
language,  and  appearance,  with  the  Esquimaux  found 
about  Hudson's  bay.     This  nation,  called  Schrellingi, 
'  at  length  prevailed  against  the  Iceland  settlers  who 
inhabited  the  western  district,  and  exterminated  them 
in  the  14th  century :  insomuch,  that  when  their  brethren  £„;„,!  np_ 
of  the  eastern  district  came  to  their  assistance,  theypoMdMb* 
found  nothing  alive  but  some  cattle  and  flocks  of  sheep eaten  *~" 
running  wild  about  the  country.  -  Perhaps  they  them-1*'* 
■elves  afterward*  experienced  the  same  fate,  and  were 
totally  destroyed  by  these  Schillings,  whose  descend- 
ants still  inhabit  the  western  paits  of  Greenland,  and 
from  tradition  confirm  this  conjecture.     They  affirm 
that  the  house*  and  villages,  wliote  ruins  still  appear, 
were  inhabited  by  a  nation  of  strangers,  whom  tbeir 
»  ancestor* 
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9lui  ancestor*  destroyed.     There  are  reasons,  however,  for     yet  not  before  be  had  sailed  sixty  leagues  in  tbe  (trait  Greenland. 


*  bettering  tbat  there  may  be  still  Rome  descendants 
of  tbe  ancient  Iceland  colony  remaining  in  the  eastern 
district,  though  they  cannot  be  risked  by  land,  on  ac- 
it  of  the  stupendous  mountains,  perpetually  cover- 


ided   . 


several  - 


ed  with  snow,  which  divide  tbe  two  parts  of  Green- 
land ;  while  they  hare  been  rendered  inaccessible  by 
«ea,  by  tbe  vast  quantity  of  ice  driven  from  Spitzber- 
gen,  or  East  Greenland.  One  would  imagine  that 
there  most  have  been  some  considerable  alteration  in  the 
northern  parts  of  the  world  since  tbe  15th  century,  SO 
tbat  tbe  coast  of  Greenland  is  now  become  almost  to- 
tally inaccessible,  though  formerly  visited  witb  very 
little  difficulty.  It  is  also  natural  to  ask.  By  what  two  I 
means  tbe  people  of  the  eastern  colony  surmounted  kidnapped, 
the  above-mentioned  obstacles  when  they  went  to  the  Such  was  tbe  snecess  of  Ibis  voyage,  tbat  another 
assistance  of  their  western  friends  ;  how  they  returned  armament  was  fitted  out  under  the  auspices  of  Admiral 
to  their  own  country  ;  and  in  what  manner  historians  Frobisber,  consisting  of  15  sail,  including  *  considerable 
learned  the  snecess  of  their  expedition  ?     Concerning     number  of  soldiers,  miners,  smelters,  carpenters,  and 


rhieh  still  retains  bis  name,  and  lar 
islands,  where  he  had  some  communication  with  the  na- 
tives. He  bad  likewise  taken  possession  of  the  country 
in  the  name  of  Queen  Elizabeth ;  and  brought  away 
some  pieces  of  heavy  black  stone,  from  which  tbe  re- 
finers of  London  extracted  a  certain  proportion  of  gold. 
In  tbe  ensuing  spring  he  undertook  a  second  voyage, 
at  the  head  of  a  small  squadron,  equipped  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  public  ;  entered  tbe  straits  a  second  time  j 
discovered  upon  an  island  a  gold  and  silver  mine  ;  be- 
stowed names  npon  different  bays,  islands,  and  head-  ' 
lands  ;  and  brought  away  a  lading  of  ore,  together  with 
male  and  a  female,  wbom  tbe  English 


all  this  we  have  very  little  satisfactory  information. 
5  All  tbat  can  be  learned  from  the  most  authentic  re- 
*"*""?'  rf  cords  is,  tbat  Greenland  was  divided  into  two  districts, 
"7*  called  Wetl  Bygd  and  East  Bygd:  tbat  the  western  di- 
vision contained  four  parishes  and  100  villages;  that 
the  eastern  district  was  still  more  flourishing,  as  being 
nearer  to  Iceland,  sooner  settled,  and  more  frequented 
by  shipping  from  Norway.  There  are  also  many  ac- 
counts, though  most  of  tiicm  romantic  and  slightly 
attested,  which  render  it  probable  that  part  of  the  east- 
ern colony  still  subsists,  wbo,  at  some  time  or  otber, 
stay  have  given  the  imperfect  relation  above  mention- 
ed. Tbia  colony,  in  ancient  times,  certainly  compre- 
hended twelve  extensive  parishes,   one   hundred   and 


bakers,  to  remain  all  the  winter  near  the  11 
wooden  fort,  tbe  different  pieces  of  which  they  carried 
out  in  tbe  transports.  They  met  with  boisterous  wea- 
ther, impenetrable  fags,  and  violent  currents  upon  tbe 
coast  of  Greenland,  which  retarded  their  operations 
until  the  season  was  far  advanced.  Part  of  their  wooden 
fort  was  lost  at  sea  ;  and  they  had  neither  provision 
nor  fuel  sufficient  for  the  winter.  The  admiral  therefore 
determined  to  return  with  as  much  ore  as  be  could 
procure  :  of  this  they  obtained  Urge  quantities  ont  of 
a  new  mine,  to  which  they  gave  tbe  name  of  the  Coun- 
tess of  Sussex.  They  likewise  built  a  house  of  stone 
and  lime,  provided  witb  ovens  j  and  here,  witb  a  view 
iffeclian  nf  tbe  natives,  they  left  a 


ninety  villages,  a  bishop's  see,  and  two  monasteries,  quantity  of  small  morricc-bells,  knives,  beads,  look- 
The  present  inhabitants  of  the  western  district  are  en-  ing  glasses,  leaden  pictures,  and  other  toys,  together 
tirely  ignorant  of  this  part,  from  which  they  are  di-  with  several  loaves  of  bread.  They  buried  tbe  limber 
vided  by  rocks,  mountains,  and  deserts,  and  still  more  of  tbe  fort  where  it  could  be  easily  found  next  year  ; 
effectually  by  their  apprehensions :  for  they  believe  the  and  sowed  corn,  pease,  and  otber  grain,  by  way  of  ex- 
eastern  Greenlandera  to  be  a  cruel,  barbarous  nation,  periment,  to  know  wbat  tbe  country  would  produce, 
tbat  destroy  and  eat  all  strangers  wbo  fall  into  their  Having  taken  tbese  precautions,  they  sailed  from  tbence 
hand*.  About  a  century  alter  all  intercourse  between  in  the.  beginning  of  September}  and  after  a  month's 
Norway  and  Greenland  had  ceased,  several  ships  were  stormy  passage  arrived  in  England  :  but  this  noble  de- 
sent  successively  by  tbe  kings  of  Denmark  in  order  to  sign  Was  never  prosecuted. 

discover  tbe  eastern  district;  hut  all  of  them  miscar-  ■    Cbristiern  IV.  king  of  Denmark,  being  desirous  of 

ried.      Among  these  adventurers,   Mogena   Heinson,  discovering  tbe  old  Greenland  settlement,  sent  three 

^aAcr  having  surmounted  many  difficulties  and  dangers,  ships  thither,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Godske 

got  sight  of  the  land  ■,  which,  however,   he  could  not  Lindenow  ;  who  is  said  to  have  reached  the  east  coast 

approach.     At  bis  return,  he  pretended  that  the  ship  of  Greenland,  where  he  traded  witb  the  savage  inha- 

was  arrested  in  tbe  middle  of  her  course  by  certain  bilantt,  snch  as  they  are  still  found  in  the  western  di- 

rocks  of  loadstone  at   the  bottom  of  the   sea.      The  strict,  hot  saw  no  signs  of  a  civilized  people.     Had  be 

same   year,  1576,  in  which   this   attempt  was  made,  actually  landed  in  tbe  eastern  division,  he  must  bavo 

has  been  rendered  remarkable  by  the  voyage  of  Cap-  perceived  some  remains  of  tbe  ancient  colony,  even  in 

tain  Martin  Frobisber,  sent  upon  the  same  errand   by  the  ruins  of   their  convents  and    villages.     Lindenow 

Qoeen  Elizabeth.   He  likewise  descried  the  land  ;  but  kidnapped  two  of  tbe  natives,  who  were  conveyed  to 

could  not  reach  it,  and  therefore  returned  to  England  5  Copenhagen  ;  and  the  same  cruel  fraud  (a)  was  prac- 


(a)  Nothing  can  be  more  inhuman  and  repugnant  to  tbe  dictates  of  common  justice  than  this  practice  of 
tearing  away  poor  creatures  from  their  country,  their  families,  and  connections  ;  unless  we  suppose  them  alto- 
gether destitute  of  natural  affection  :  and  that  this  was  not  the  case  with  those  poor  Greenlanders,  some  of 
whom  were  brought  alive  to  Copenhagen,  appears  from  the  whole  tenor  of  tbeir  conduct,  upon  their  first  cap- 
ture, and  during  tbeir  confinement  in  Denmark.  When  first  captivated,  they  rent  tbe  air  with  tbeir  cries  and 
lamentations  :  they  even  leaped  into  the  sen  -,  and,  when  taken  on  board,  for  some  time  refused  all  sustenance. 
Their  eyes  were  continually  turned  towards  tbeir  dear  country,  and  tbeir  faces  slwsvs  bathed  in  lean.     Even 
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QrcFDiod.  tixed  by  other  two  ships,  which  sailed  into  Davis's  at  raits,  opposite  ta  Iceland)  bat  the  vast  iboale  of  !m,  which  rji-te*lM><l. 

s  !■,■    *  where  they  discovered  divert  fin*  harbours,  and  de-  bairroadeod  that  part  of  the  eft,  rendered  thii  *chemo  wj   .fa. 

liglitful  meadows  covered  with  verdure.  In  tatae  placet  impracticable.    His  Danish  majesty,  in  the  year  1728, 

they  are  said  to  have  found  a  considerable  quantity  of  caused  boraea  to  be  transported  to  Greenland,  in  bona 

ore,  every  hundred  pounds  of  which  yielded  twe nty-six  that  the  aettlen  might  by  their  mean*  travel  over  land, 

ounces  of  silver.     The  tame  Admiral  Lindenow  made  to  the  eastern  district :  bnt  the  icy  mountain!  were 

another  voyage  to  the  coast  of  Greenland  in  the  year  found  impassable.     Finally,  Lientenant  Richards,  in  a 

1606,  directing  bit  course  ta  the  westward  of  Cape  ship  which  bad  wintered  near  the  n —  «"»-  —  -L   - •■»- 

Farewell.    He  coasted  along  the  ttraitt  of  Davit ;  and  —    -" — "J    :  •  Lf '-  "— 

having  mad*  tame   observation!   on   tire   face  of  the 


country,  the  harbours,  and  islands,  returned  ta  Den- 
nark.  Canton  Richards,  being  detached  with  two 
ships  no  the  tame  discovery,  described  the  high  land  en 
the  eastern  side  of  Greenland ;  but  was  hindered  by  the 
ice  From  approaching  the  ahorr. 

Other  expeditions  of  the  same  nature  have  been  plan- 
ned and  executed  with  the  sane  bad  success,  under  the 
auspices  of  a  Danish  company  of  merchants.  Two 
ship?  returned  from  tbe  western  part  of  Greenland 
Loaded   with   a  kind  of  yellow  sand,  supposed  to  c 


v  Daaith  colo- 
ny, attempted,  in  bis  return  to  Denmark,  ta  land  on 
the  eastern  shore  ;  bat  alt  bis  endeavours  proved  abet* 


Mr  Egede  is  of  0  pi  a  ion,  that  the  only  practicable 
method  of  teaching  that  part  of  the  country,  will  be 
to  eeaat  north  about  in  small  vessels,  between  the  great 
flakes  of  ice  and  the  shore  ■,  at  the  Greenlandars  have 
declared,  that  the  currents  continuity  rushing  from 
the  hays  and  inlets,  and  running  south-westwards  along 
tbe  shore,  hinder  the  ice  from  adhering  te  the  land  ; 
0  that  there  is  always  a  channel  open,  through  whiab 
easels  of  small  bnrdea  might  pass,  especially  if  lodge* 
tain  a  large  proportion  of  gold.  This  being  assayed  were  built  at  convenient  distances  on  the  snore,  for  the 
by  the  goldsmiths  of  Copenhagen,  was  condemned  an     convenience  and  direction  of  the  adventurer*.  - 

useless,  and  thrown  overboard  ;  but  from  a  small  quan-  That  part  of  the  country  which  b  new  visited  and  Mr  EgeuVt 

tity  of  this  sand,  which  vu  reserved  at  a  curiosity,  nettled  by  tbe  Dane*  and  Norwegians,  tie*  between""**'  at 
an  expert  chemist  afterward*  extracted  a  quantity  of  the  64th  and  68th  degree*  of  north  latitude)  and  tbn*|*|f  Maa~ 
e  gold.     The  captain,  who  brought  home  this  '  x      '  "' 


venture,  was  to  chagrined  at  his  disappointment,  that 
he  died  of  grief,  without  having  left  any  direction* 
concerning  tha  place  where  tha  sand  had  been  disco- 
vered. In  the  year  1&54,  Henry  Mailer,  a  rich  Daw, 
equipped  a  vettcl  under  the  command  of  David  do 


said  the  climate  is  temperate.  In  the  • 
mer,  which  continues  from  the  end  *f  May  to  the 
middle  of  Sept* raber,  tbe  weather  it  warm  and  com- 
fortable, white  the  wind  blows  easterly  j  though  even 
at  this  time  storms  frequently  happen,  which  rage  with 
"" '  1  violence  ■,  and  tbe  se*-eoatts  are  infested  with 


Neiles,  who  sailed  to  tbe  west  coast  of  Greenland,  from,  fogs   that  are  equally   disagreeable   and    unhealthy.— 

which  he  carried  off  three  women  of  tbe  country.  Other  Near  the  shore,  and  in  the  bay*  and  inlet*,  the  tow 

efforts  have  been  made,   under  the  encouragement  of  Land1  it  clothed  with  the  most  charming  verdure  j  bo* 

the  Danish  king,   fur  tbe  discovery  and  recovery  of  the  inland  mountains  are  perpetually  covered  with  ice 

the  eld  Iceland  colony  in  Greenland ;  but  all  of  them  and  snow.     To  the  northward  of  tbe  68th  degree  of 

Biiscarried,  and  people  began  to  look  upon  inch  eapn-  latitude  the  cold  it  prodigiously  intense  )  and  toward* 

ditions  at  wild  and  chimerical.     At  length  the  Green,  tha  end  of  August  all  the  coast  it  covered  with  roe, 

land  company  at  Bergen   in  Norway,  transported  a  which  never  thaws  till  April  or  May,  and  tametimea 

colony   to   tbn   western    coast,  about  the  64th  degree  net  till  the  latter  end  of  June.     Nothing  oal  exhibit  a 

of  latitude  j  and  these  Norwegians  sailed  in  the  year  mare  dreadful,  and  at  the  tame  time  a  move  daznliag, 

1711,  accompanied  by  the  Reverend  Han*  Egede,  to  appearance,  than  those  prodigiena  masses  of  ice  that 

_»•!■—    —j :.:— .u-  1—.  iwroond  the  whot*  coast  in  vnrioM  fomt,  refleetin- - 


whoso  care,  'ability,  and  precision,  we  own  tbe  beat 
and  most  authentic  antoant  of  modern  Greenland.— 
This  gentleman  endeavoured  to  reach  the  eastern  di- 
strict, by  coasting  southward*,  and  advanced  as  far  a* 
the  Stale*  promontory  1  bot  tha  season  of  the  year, 
and  continual  storms,  obliged  him  to  return  ;  and  a* 
he  could  not  even  find  the  strait  of  Fro  bis  her,  he  c 


multitude  of  colours  from  the  sun-beams,  and  sailing 
to  mind  the  enchanted  scenes  of  romance.  Such  pro- 
spects they  yield  in  calm  weather  }  bnt  when  the  wind 
begin*  te  blow,  and  the  wave*  to  rise  m  vast  billow*, 
tbe  violent  shocks  of  those  pieces  of  ice  dashing  against 
oste  another,  fill  the  mind  with  horror.— Greenland  t 


eluded  that  a*  such  place  ever  existed.  la  the  year  seldom  visited  with  thunder  and  lightning,  bot  the  Air- 
1714,  a  shin,  being  equipped  by  the  company,  tailed  rora  Borealis  it  very  frequent  and  bright.  At  the  ttmn 
on  thin  discovery,  with  a.  view  to  land  an  tha  east  aido     of  new  and  foil  moon,  the  tide  rises  and  falls  upon  tbh> 


the  countenance  of  his  Danish  majesty,  and  tbe  caresses  uf  tbe  court  and  people,  could  not  alleviate  their  grief. 
One  of  them  was  perceived  to  abed  tear*  always  when  he  saw  an  infant  in  toe  mother*!  arms  }.  a  circumstance 
front  whence  it  vsn*  naturally  concluded,  that  be  had  left  baa  wife  with  a  young  child  in  Greenland.  Two  of 
tbem  went  to  sea  in  their  little  canoe*  in  hope  of  reaching  Greenland  ;  but  one  of  them  was  retaken.  Other 
two  nude  tha  same  attempt :  but  were  driven  by  a  storm  on  tha  ouaat  of  Schonen,  when  they  were  nppnhend- 
ed  hy  the  peasants,  and  reconvened  to  Copenhagen.  One  of  tbem  afterwards  died  of  a  fever,  ought  in  fishing; 
pearl,  during  the  winter,  for  the  governor  of  Molding.  The  rest  lived  some  yearn  in  Denmark  ;-  hut  at  length, 
seeing  no  prospect  of  being  able  to  revisit  their  native  aonntry,  they  sunk  into  n  kind  of  melancholy  suoardorv 
and  expired. 
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flrssaliail   nut  about  three  fathoms  ;  and  it  is  remarkable,   tbat     stuff  into  tin 
— V '  tlw  taring!  and  fountains  on  shore  rue  and  fall  with  (be 
lax  and  reflux  of  tbe  ocean. 

The  aoil  of  Greenland  varie*  like  that  of  all  other 
mountainous  countries.  The  bills  are  very  barren, 
being  indeed  frown  throughout  tbe  whole  ye tr  }  bnt 
the  valley*  and  low  grounds,  especially  near  tbe  sea, 
are  rich  and  fruitful.  Tbe  ancient  Norwegian  chro- 
nicles inform  us,  tbat  Greenland  formerly  produced  a 
great  number  of  cattle  ;  and  tbat  considerable  quanti- 
ties of  butter  and  cheese  were  exported  to  Norway ; 
and,  on  account  of  their  peculiar  excellency,  set  apart 
for  the  king1!  one.  The  same  histories  inform  us,  that 
some  parti  of  the  country  yielded  excellent  wheat  j  and 
that  large  oaks  were  found  here,  which  carried  acorn* 
at  big  a*  apples.  Some  of  these  oak*  still  remain  in 
the  southern  parts,  and  in  maay  places  the  mark* 
of  ploughed  land  are  easily  perceived.  At  present, 
however,  the  country  ii  destitute  of  corn  and  cattle, 
though  in  many  places  it  produces  excellent  pasture  ; 
and,  if  properly  cultivated,  would  probably  yield  grain 
also.  Mr  Egede  sowed  some  barley  in  a  bay  adjoin- 
ing to  the  Danish  colony.  It  spring  up  so  fast,  that 
by  the  latter  end  of  July  it  wae  in  the  full  ear  ;  but 
being  nipped  by  a  night-frost,  it  never  arrived  at  ma- 
turity. This  seed  was  brought  from  Bergen,  where 
the  summer  is  of  greater  heat  and  duration  than  in 
Greenland;  bat  in  all  probability  the  com  which 
grows  in  the  northern  part*  of  Norway  would  also 
thrive  here.  Turnips  and  eoleworts  of  an  excellent 
taste  and  flavour  are  also  produced  here.  Tbe  sides  of 
the  mountains  near  the  bays  are  clotbed  with  wild 
thyme,  which  diffuses  its  fragrance  to  a  great  distance. 
Tbe  herb  tormentil  is  very  common  in  this  country, 
and  likewise  many  others  not  described  by  the  bota- 
nist*. Among  tbe  fruits  of  Greenland  we  number 
juuipet-berrie*,  blue-berries,  bilberries,  and  bramble- 
he  rries. 

Greenland  is  thought  to  contain  many  mines  of  me- 
tal, though  none  of  them  are  wrought.  To  the  south- 
ward of  the  Danish  colony  are  some  appearance*  of  a 
mine  of  cupper.  Mr  Egede  once  received  a  lump  of 
ore  from  one  of  tbe  natives  ;  end  here  be  found  cala- 
mine of  a  yellow  colour.  He  onoe  sent  a  considerable 
quantity  of  tand  of  a  yellow  colour,  intermixed  with 
streak*  of  vermilion,  to  the  Bergen  company.  They 
probably  found  their  account  in  this  present ;  for  they 
desired  him  by  a  letter  to  procure  as  much  of  that 
•and  aa  possible  :  but  be  was  never  able  to  find  tbe 
place  were  be  saw  the  first  specimen.  It  was  one  of 
tbe  smallest  among  a  great  number  of  islands  ;  and  the 
mark  be  had  set  np  was  blown  down  by  ■  violent 
storm.  Possibly  this  might  be  tbe  same  mineral  of 
which  Captain  Frubither  brought  so  much  to  England. 
This  country  produces  rock-crystals  both  red  and 
white,  and  whole  mountain*  of  the  asbestos  or  incom- 
bustible flax.  Around'  the  colony,  which  is  known 
by  the  name  of  Good  Hope,  tliey  find  a  kind  of  bastard 
marble  of  various  colour*,  which  tbe  natives  form  into 
bowls,  lamps,  pot*,  &c.  All  tbat  ha*  been  said  of 
the  fertility  of  Greenland,  however,  must  be  under- 
stood only  of  (bat  part  which  lie*  between  tbe  60th 
and  65th  degree*  of  latitude.  The  most  northern  parts 
are  totally  destitute  of  herb*  nod  plants.  Tbe  wretched 
inhabitant*  cannot  find  graa*  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
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ihoei  to  keep  their  feet  warm,  but  are  Greenland, 
obliged  to  buy  it  from  those  wbo  inhabit  the  more1..  **  ■' 
southern  part*.  4 

Tbe  animals  which  abound  most  in  Greenland  are, 
rein-deer,  foxes,  hares,  dogs,  and  white  bear*.  The 
hares  are  of  a  white  colour,  and  very  fat;  the  foxes 
are  of  different  colour*,  white,  grayish,  and  bluish; 
and  smaller  than  those  of  Denmark  aod  Norway.  The 
natives  keep  a  great  number  of  dogs,  which  are  large, 
white,  or  speckled,  and  rough,  with  ears  standing  up- 
right, as  is  the  case  with  all  the  dogs  peculiar  to  cold  • 
climates.  They  are  timorous  and  stupid;  and  neither 
bay  nor  bark,  but  sometimes  bjnwl  dismally.  In  the 
northern  parts  the  natives  yoke  them  in  sledges ; 
which,  though  heavy  laden,  they  will  draw  on  the  ico 
at  tbe  rate  of  70  mile*  in  a  short  winter1*  day.  These 
poor  animals  are  very  ill  rewarded  for  their  service ; 
being  left  to  provide  for  themselves,  except  when  their 
masters  happen  to  catoh  a  great  number  of  teals.  On 
these  occasion*  the  dogs  are  regaled  with  the  blood 
and  entrails ;  at  other  times  they  subsist,  like  wild 
beasts,  upon  muscles  and  berries.  Here  also  are  found 
great  numbers  of  ravens,  eagles  of  a  prodigious  size,  . 
falcon*,  aod  other  birds  of  prry  ;  and  likewise  a  kind 
of  linnet,  which  warbles  very  melodiously.  Whales, 
sword-fish,  porpoise*,  &c.  abound  on  the  coasts  ;  also 
holybut,  turbot,  cod,  haddock,  &c  ■ 

The  people  who  now  inhabit  the  western  coasts  ofAeeoealof 
Greenland,  and  wbo,  without  doubt,  are  tbe  de*cend-fh5 [tall*h'- 
dant*  of  tbe  ancient  Schreilingt,  who  exterminated*  the 
first  Iceland  colony,  bear  a  near  resemblance  to  the 
Samoiedea  and  Laplanders  in  their  persons, complexion*, 
and  way  of  life.  They  are  short,  brawny,  and  inclined 
to  corpulency;  with  broad  face*,  flat  nose*,  thick 
lips  black  hair  and  eyes  *nd  a  yellowish  tawny  com- 
plexion. They  are  for  tbe  most  part  vigorous  and 
healthy;  but  remarkably  short- live d  *  few  of  then 
reaching  the  grand  climacteric  ;  and  many  dying  in 
their  infancy,  and  in  the  prime  of  youth.  They  an 
subject  to  a  weakness  in  the  eyes,  occasioned  by  the 
piercing  winds  and  the  glare  of  tbe  snow  in  the  winter 
time.  The  leprosy  is  known  among  them,  bnt  i*  not 
contagion*.  Those  that  dwell  in  the  northern  part* 
are  miserably  tormented  with  dysenteries,  rheums,  aod 
pulmonary  disorders,  boils,  and  epilepty.  The  small- 
pox being  imported  among  tbem  from  Copenhagen  in 
tbe  year  1734,  made  terrible  bavock  among  these  poor 
people,  who  are  utterly  destitute  of  any  knowledge  of 
the  medicinal  art,  and  depend  entirely  for  assistance 
upon  their  aagekult  or  conjurer*.  In  their  dispositions 
the  Greeblaodrr*  are  cold,  phlegmatic,  indolent,  and 
slow  of  apprehension  :  but  very  qoiet,  orderly,  and 
good-natured.  They  live  peaceably  together;  and 
have  every  thing  in  common,  without  strife,  envying, 
or  animosity.  They  are  civil  and  hospitable,  but  slo- 
venly to  a  degree  almost  beyond  the  Hottentots  them- 
•elvea.  They  never  wash  themselves  with  water  ;  but 
lick  tbeir  paws  like  the  cat,  and  then  rub  their  faces 
with  them.  They  cut  after  tbeir  dog*  without  wash- 
ing their  dishes;  devour  the  lice  which  devour  them; 
and  even  tick  tbe  sweat,  which  they  scrape  off  from 
their  face*  with  their  knives.  The  women  wash  them- 
selves with  tbeir  own  urine,  which  they  imagine  make* 
tbeir  hair  grow ;  aod  in  the  winter-tin*  go  out  imme- 
diately after,  In  let  the  liquor  frecu  upon  tbeir  skin.- 
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l.Tliey  trill  often  eat  their  victual*  off  the  dirty  ground,  1 
-  without  any  vessel  to  hold  them  in  *,  and  devour  rot- 
ten flesh  with  the  greatest  avidity.  In  times  of  scar- 
city they  will  subsist  on  pieces  of  old  skin,  reeds,  sea- 
weed, and  a  root  called  tuglortmet,  dressed  with  train- 
oil  and  fat.  The  dung  of  rein  deer  taken  from  the 
intestines,  the  entrails  of  partridge*,  end  all  sorts  of  of- 
fals, are  counted  dainties  among  these  savages ;  and  of 
the  scrapings  of  seal  skins  they  make  delicate  pan-cakes. 
At  first  they  could  not  taste  the  Danish  provisions 
without  abhorrence ;  but  now  tbey  are  become  ex- 
tremely fond  of  bread  and  butter,  though  they  still  re- 
tain an  aversion  to  tobacco  and  spirituous  liquors  ;  in 
which  particular  they  differ  from  almost  all  savages  on 
Ibe  face  of  the  earth. 

The  Greenland ers  commonly  content  themselves 
with  one  wife}  who  is  condemned,  as  among  other  sa- 
vage nations,  to  do  all  the  drudgery,  and  may  be  cor- 
rected, or  even  divorced,  by  the  husband  at  pleasure. 
Heroes,  however,  and  extraordinary  personages,  are  in- 
dulged with  a  plurality  of  wives.  Their  young  women 
are  generally  chaste  and  bashful  ;  but  HI  some  of  their 
feasts,  in  the  midst  of  their  jollity,  a  man  retires  with 
bis  neighbour's  wife  behind  a  cnrtaii)  made  of  skins  ; 
and  all  the  guests,  thus  coupled,  retire  in  their  turns. 
The  women  think  themselves  happy  if  an  angekut  or 
prophet  will  thus  honour  them  with  his  caresses.  These 
people  never  marry  within  the  prohibited  degree*  of 
consanguinity,  nor  is  it  counted  decent  in  a  couple  to 
marry  who  have  been  educated  in  the  same  family.— 
They  have  a  number  ef  ridiculous  and  superstitious 
customs ;  among  which  the  two  following  are  the  most 
remarkable  :  While  a  woman  is  in  labour  the  gossips 
bold  a  chamber-pot  over  her  head,  as  a  charm  to  hasten 
the  delivery.  When  the  child  is  a  year  old,  the  mo-, 
ther  licks  and  slabbers  it  all  over,  to  render  it,  a*  sho 
imagines,  more  strong  and  hardy. 
.e  All  the  Greenlandert  hitherto  known  speak  the  same 
'  language,  though  different  dialects  prevail  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  It  abound*  with  double  con- 
sonants ;  and  is  so  guttural,  that  the  pronunciation 
of  many  words  is  not  to  be  learned  except  by  those 
who  have  been  accustomed  to  it  from  their  infancy. 
The  letter!  C,  D,  F,  Q,  and  X,  are  not  known  in 
their  alphabet.  Like  the  North  Americans,  and  in- 
habitants of  Kamtschatka,  tbey  have  a  great  nnmber 
of  long  polysyllables.  Their  words,  noun*  as  well  as 
verbs,  are  inflected  at  the  end  by  varying  the  termi- 
nation, without  the  help  of  articles;  but  their  lan- 
guage being  found  defective,  they  have  adopted  a  good 
many  words  from  the  Norwegian  dialect.  Notwith- 
standing the  endeavours  of  the  Danish  missionaries, 
they  have  no  great  reason  to  boast  of  the  proselytes 
tbey  have  made  of  the  native*  of  Greenland.  These 
savages  pay  great  deference  and  respect  to  the  Danes, 
whom  indeed  they  obey  as  their  masters,  and  hear 
the  truths  of  the  Christian  religion  expounded  with- 
out doubting  the  veracity  of  their  teachers ;  but  at 
the  same  time  they  listen  with  the  most  mortifying  in- 
difference, without  being  in  the  least  influenced  by 
what  they  have  beard.  Tiey  believe  in  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  and  the  existence  of  a  spirit  whom 
tiey  call  Toritgarsuk  ;  but  of  whom  tbey  have  form- 
ed, the  most  ridiculous  notions.  The  angeknta,  who 
are  supposed,  to  be  hi*  immediate  ministers,  differ  con- 
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ling  the  principles  of  his  existence  ;  some  affirming  Greenland, 
that  he  is  without  form  or  shape  ;  others,  that  he  has  ■■■■n>— ■■■ 
the  shape  of  a  bear  ;  others,  that  he  has  a  large  human 
body  with  only  one  arm  -,  while  others  affirm  that  he  is 
no  larger  than  a  man's  finger,  with  many  other  absur- 
dities of  n  similar  kind.  They  have  also  a  peculiar 
kind  of  mythology,  by  which  they  believe  all  the  ele- 
ments to  be  full  of  spirits,  from  among  which  every  one 
of  their  prophets  is  supplied  with  a  familiar  which  they 
name  Tomgack,  and  who  is  always  ready  when  sum- 
moned to  his  assistance. 

The  Greenlanders  are  employed  all  the  year  round 
either  in  fishing  or  hunting.  At  sea  tbey.  pursue  the 
whales,  boises,  seals,  fish  for  eating,  and  sea  fowl. 
On  shore  tbey  hunt  the  rein-deer  in  different  parts  nf 
the  country.  They  drive  these  animals,  which  feed 
in  large  herds,  into  a  narrow  circle  or  defile,  when 
they  are  easily  slain  with  arrows.  Their  bow  is  made 
of  fir-tree,  wound  about  with  tbe  twisted  sinews  of 
animals  ;  the  string  is  composed  of  the  same  stuff,  or 
of  seal  skin  :  tbe  arrow  is  a  full  fathom  iu  length, 
pointed  witb  a  bearded  iron,  or  a  sharp  bone)  but 
those  with  which  they  kill  birds  are  blunt,  that  tbey 
may  not  tear  the  flesh.  Sea  fowls  tbey  kill  with 
lances,  which  tbey  throw  to  a  great  distance  jrith  sur- 
prising dexterity.  Their  manner  of  catching  whale* 
is  quite  different  from  that  practised  by  the  Euro- 
pean*. About  jo  persons,  men  and  women,  set  out  in 
one  long  boat,  which  is  called  a  kont-boat,  from  kone, 
a  "  woman,*'  because  it  is  rowed  by  females  only. 
When  they  find  a  whale,  they  strike  him  witb  har- 
poons, to  which  are  fastened  with  long  lines  some  seal 
skins  blown  up  like  bladders.  These,  by  floating  on 
tbe  surface,  not  only  discover  tbe  back  of  the  whale, 
but  hinder  him  from  diving  under  water  for  any  length 
of  time.  They  continue  to  pursue  him  until  be  loeea 
strength,  when  they  pierce  him  witb  spears  and  lances 
till  be  expires.  On  this  occasion  they  are  clad  in 
their  spring  coats,  consisting  of  one  piece,  with  gloves, 
boot*,  caps  made  of  seal-skin  so  closely  laced  arid  sew- 
ed that  tbey  keep  out  water.  Thus  accoutred,  tbey 
leap  into  the  sea;  and  begin  to  slice  off  the  fat,  even 
under  water,  before  the  whale  is  dead.— They  ban 
many  different  ways  of  killing  seals  ;  namely,  by -strik- 
ing them  with  a  small  harpoon  equipped  also  witb  an 
air-bag ;  by  watching  them  when  they  come  to  breath* 
at  the  air-boles  in  the  ice,  and  striking  (faem  with 
spears ;  by  approaching  them  in  the  disguise  of  their 
own  species,  that  is,  covered  with  a  seal-skin,  creep- 
ing upon  the  ice,  and  moving  the  head  from  side  to 
side  as  the  seals  are  accustomed  to  do.  By  this  stra- 
tagem the  Grernlander  moves  towards  the  unsus- 
pecting seal,  and  kills  him  witb  n  spear.  Ton 
Greenlanders  angle  witb  lines  made  of  whale-bone 
cut  very  small,  by  means  of  which  they  succeed 
wonderfully.  The  Greenland  canoe,  like  that  need 
in  Nova  Zrmbla  aud  Hudson's  bay,  is  about  three 
fathoms  in  length,  pointed  at  both  ends,  and  three 
quarters  of  a  yard  in  breadth.  It  is  composed  of 
thin  rafts  fastened  together  with  the  sinews  of  ani- 
mals. It  is  covered  with  dressed  seal-skins  both  be- 
low and  above,  in  snch  a  manner  that  only  a  circular 
hole  is  left  in  the  middle,  large  enough  to  admit  the 
body  of  one  man.  Into  this  tbe  Greenlander  thrusts 
himself  np  to  tun  waist,  and  fastens  the  skin  so  tight 
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CneBUad.  about  him  that  no  water  can  enter.  Tbui 
■  y  s»J  and  armed  with  a  paddle  broad  at  both  ends,  he  will 
venture  oat  to  wi  in  the  moat  stormy  weather  to  catch 
teals  and  tea-fowl ;  and  if  he  is  overset,  he  can  easily 
raise  himself  by  means  of  his  paddle.  A.  Green- 
lander  in  one  of  these  canoes,  which  was  brought 
with  him  to  Copenhagen,  outstripped  a  pinnace  of 
16  nan,  manned  with  choice  mariners.— The  kone- 
hoat  is  made  of  the  same  materials,  but  more  durable  ; 
and  so  large,  that  it  will  contain  JO  persons  with  all 
their  tackle,  baggage,  and  provisions.  She  is  fitted 
with  a,  mast,  which  carries  a  triangular  sail  made  of 
the  membranes  and  entrails  of  seals,  and  is  managed 
without  the  help  of  braces  and  bowlings.  These 
kones  are  flat  bottomed,  and  sometimes  6a  feet  in 
length.  The  men  think  it  beneath  them  to  take 
charge  of  them  j  and  therefore  they  are  left  to  the 
conduct  of  the  women,  who  indeed  are  obliged  to  do 
«U  the  drudgery,  including  even  the  building  and  re- 
pairing their  houses,  while  the  men  employ  themselves 
wholly  in  preparing  their  hunting  implements  and  fish- 
ing tackle. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  in  West  Greenland  in 
1802  was  estimated  at  30,000.  In  the  winter  time  the 
people  dwell  in  huts  built  of  stone  or  turf:  on  the  one 
tide  are  the  windows,  covered  with  the  skins  of  seals  or 
win-deer.  Several  families  live  in  one  of  these  houses, 
possessing  each  a  separate  apartment,  before  which  is 
a  hearth  with  a  great  lamp  placed  on  a  trevit,  over 
which  hangs  their  kettle  ;  above  is  a  rack  or  shelf  nn 
which  their  wet  clothes  are  dried.  They  burn  train 
oil  in  their  lamps  ;  and  instead  of  wick,  they  use  a  kind 
of  most,  which  fully  answers  the  purpose.  These  fires 
are  not  only  sufficient  to  boil  their  victuals  ;  but  like- 
wise to  produce  such  a  beat,  that  the  whole  house  is 
like  a  bagnio.  The  door  is  very  low,  that  as  little  cold 
air  at  possible  may  be  admitted.  The  house  within  it 
lined  with  old  skins,  and  surrounded  with  benches  for 
the  cooveniency  of  strangers.  In  the  summer  time 
they  dwell  in  tents  made  of  long  polet  fixed  in  a  conical 
form,  covered  in  the  inside  with  deer  skins,  and  on  the 
outside  with  teal  skins,  dressed  so  that  the  raiu  cannot 
■a  pierce  tbem. 
Em*  Greta-  East  Greenland  was  for  a  long  time  considered  as  a 
,"**1-  part  of  the  continent  of  West  Greenland,  but  is  now 

discovered  to  be  an  assemblage  of  islands  lying  between 
76°  46V  and  80°  30'  of  north  latitude,  and  between 
o°  and  20°  of  east  longitude.  It  was  discovered  by 
Sir  Hugh  Willoaghby  in  the  year  1553,  who  called 
it  Greenland;  supposing  it  to  be  a  part  of  the  western 
continent.  In  159;,  it  waa  again  visited  by  William 
Barents  and  John  Cornelius,  two  Dutchmen,  who  pre- 
tended to  be  the  original  discoverers,  and  called  the 
country  Spitsbergen,  or  Sharp  Mountains,  from  the 
many  sharp-pointed  and  rocky  mountains  with  which 
it  abounds.  They  alleged  that  the  coast  discovered 
by  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby  was  some  other  country  j 
which  accordingly  the  Hollanders  delineated  on  their 
maps  and  charts  by  the  name  of  Willoughby  Land  i 
whereat  in  fact  no  inch  land  ever  existed  ;  nod  long 
before  the  voyage  of  these  Dutchmen,  Stephen  Bar- 
rows, an  English  shipmaster,  had  coasted  along  a  deso- 
late country  from  N.  LaL  78°  to  So"  11',  which  waa 
undoubtedly  Spitsbergen.  The.  sea  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  islands  of  Spitsbergen  abounds  very  much 
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secured,      with  whales,  and  is  the  common  resort  of  the  whale*  Greenland. 

,  he  will      fishing  ships  from  different  countries,  and  the  country  it-  »        ' 

self  is  frequently  vi-ited  by  these  ships;  but  till  the  voyage 
of  the  Hon.  Cap!.  Phipps  (afterwards  Lord  Mulgrave), 
hy  order  of  bis  majesty,  the  situation  of  it  was  erroneously 
laid  down.  It  was  imagined  that  the  land  Stretched  to 
the  northward  as  far  as  82°  of  north  latitude;  but  Cap*. 
Phipps  found  the  most  northerly  point  of  land,  called 
Seven  Island*,  not  to  exceed  8o°  30'  of  latitude.  To- 
wards the  east  he  saw  other  lands  lying  at  a  distance, 
so  that  Spitsbergen  plainly  appeared  to  be  surrounded 
by  water  on  that  side,  and  not  joined  to  the  continent 
of  Asia,  as  former  navigators  had  supposed.  The 
north  and  west  coasts  also  he  explored,  but  was  pro* 
vented  by  the  ice  from  sailing  so  far  to  the  northward 
as  he  wished.  The  coast  appeared  neither  habitable 
nor  accessible.  It  is  formed  of  high,  barren,  black 
rocks,  without  the  least  marks  of  vegetation  ;  in  many 
places  bare  and  pointed  ;  in  others  covered  with  (now; 
appearing  even  above  the  clouds.  The  valleys  be- 
tween the  high  cliffs  were  filled  with  snow  and  ice. 
"  This  prospect,"  says  Capt.  Phipps,  "  would  have 
suggested  the  idea  of  perpetual  winter,  had  net  the 
mildness  of  the  weather,  the  smooth  water,  bright  *nn- 
shine,  and  constant  day-light,  given  a  cheerfulness  and 
novelty  to  the  whole  of  this  romantic  scene."  The 
current  ran  along  this  coast  half  a  knot  an  hour  north. 
The  height  of  one  mountain  seen  here  was  found  by 
geometrical  mensuration  to  be  at  one  time  1503^  feet, 
at  another  1503^  feet.  By  a  barometer  constructed 
after  Do  Luc's  method,  the  height  was  fonnd  to  be 
15885  feet.  On  this  occasion  Capt.  Phipps  has  the 
following  remarks.  "  I  cannot  account  for  the  great 
difference  between  the  geometrical  measure  and  the 
barometrical  according  to  M.  do  Luc's  calculation, 
which  amounts  to  84.7  feet.  I  have  no  reason  to 
donbt  the  accuracy  of  Dr  Irving's  observations,  which 
were  made  with  great  care.  As  to  the  geometrical 
measnre,  the  agreement  of- so  many  triangles,  each  of 
which  must  have  discovered  even  the  smallest  error,  is 
the  most  satisfactory  proof  of  its  correctness.  Since 
my  return  I  have  tried  both  the  theodolite  and  baro- 
meter, to  discover  whether  then  was  any  fault  in  ei- 
ther; and  find  them,  upon  trial,  as  I  had  always  done 
before,  very  accurate." 

There  is  good  anchorage  in  Sehmeereu  burgh  har- 
bour, lying  in  N.  Lat.  74"  44',  E.  Long.  o°  fc/  4 j"; 
in  13  fathoms,  sandy  bottom,  not  far  From  the  shore, 
•nd  well  sheltered  from  all  winds.  Close  to  this  har- 
bour it  an  island  called  Amsterdam  Island,  where  the 
Dutch  used  formerly  to  boil  their  whale-oil ;  and  the 
remains  of  some  conveniency  erected  by  them  for  that 
purpose  are  still  visible.  The  Dutch  ships,  excepting 
in  time  of  war,  still  resort  to  this  place  for  the  later 
season  of.  the  whale-fishery.— The  rocks  aboot  thi* 
place  are  chiefly  a  kind  of  marble  or  limestone.  No 
appearances  of  metals  were  observed,  nor  any  signs  of 
ancient  or  modern  volcanoes.  No  insects,  or  any  spe- 
cies of  reptiles,  were  teen,  not  even  the  common  earth-' 
worm.  There  were  no  springs  or  rivers ;  bnt  great 
plenty  of  water  was  produced  from  the  mow  which 
melted  on  the  mountains. 

The  most  remarkable  views  which  these  dreary  re- 
gion* present  are  those  called  letbergt.    They  are  large 
bodies   of   ice   filling   the   valleys   between   the   higlf 
mountains.  . 
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(leeralsad,  mountains.     Their  face  towards  the  tea  it  nearly  per*  the   name   of  Greenock   when    erected  into  a  parish.  Creensot. 

•h.  pendicular,    and  of  a   very    lively  light-green    colour.  There  are  different  opinions  entertained  respecting  the  *^i     '    ' 

~ ""  Oae  km  about  300  feet  high,  with  a  cascade  of  wa-  origin  of  the  name,   hot  the  moat  probable  opinion  if, 

ter  issuing  from  it.     The  black   mountains   on    each  that  ii  it  derived  from  the  Gaelic  Grianeg,  which  »ig-' 

•ide,  the  white  snow,  and  green  'nh-coloored  ice,  cant-  nifie*  the  bay  oj  the  tun.     It  lies  in  the  north-west  part 

posed   a  very  beautiful  and  romantic   picture.     Large  of  the  county  of  Renfrew,  in  the  presbytery  of  Paisley, 

piece*  frequently  broke  off  from  the  icebergs,  and  fell  and  synod  of  Glasgow  and  Ayr,  with  the  frith  of  Clyde 

with  great  noise  into  the  water.     One  piece  was  oh-  an  the  north.     Greenock  was  erected  into  a  burgh  ef 

served  to  have  floated  out  into  the  bay,  and  grounded  barony  in   1-575,  and  is  governed  by  two  bailies  and 

in   24  fathom*  >  it  wa«  50  feet  high  above  the  surface  a  council. 

of  the  water,  and  of  the  same  beautiful  colon*  with  the         The  parish  of  Greenock  is  hilly,  with  the  exception  of 

iceberg  from  which  U  bad  separated.  a  email  strip  of  level  ground  of  various  breadth",  stretch- 

These  island*  are  totally  uninhabited,  tbongh  it  doth  ing  along  the  shore.     It  abounds  with  peat  for  fuel  to 


not  appear  but  that  bnntan  creatnret  could  subsist  an     the  inhabitants,  vast  quantities  of  which  they  can  afford 

dispose  of  to  the  neighbouring  towns  and  village*. 


j   not  withstand  ing  their  vicinity   to   the  pule.— • 
Eight  English  sailors,  who  were  accidentally  left  here 
fay  a  whale-fishing  ship,  survived  the  winter,  asd  were 
brought  home  next  season.     The  Dutcl 
to  settle  a  colony  on  Amsterdam  island 


The  soil  upon  the  there  i*  fell  of  gravel,  light  and 
indy,  which  needs  much  rain  to  produce  even  a  tole- 
The  Dutch  then  attempted  rable  crop.  It  produces,  however,  targe  quantities  of 
lam  bland  above  mention-  excellent  potatoes,  and  by  the  assistance  of  sea  ware, 
ed  ;  but  all  the  people  perished,  not  through  the  ecve-  wmcb  good  barley  and  oats, 
rity  of  the  climate,  but  of  the  scurvy,  owing  to  the  As  far  as  is  yet  known,  the  pariah  of  Greenock  pro- 
want  of  those  remedies  which  are  now  happily  disco-  duces  no  mineral*  which  are  in  the  least  remarkable. 
vered,  and  which  are  found  to  be  so  effectual  in  pre-  Freestone  i*  the  meet  common  ;  while  limestone,  which 
venting  and  caring  that  dreadful  diseaee.— The  late  no  ha*  been  but  lately  discovered,  has  been  found  in  very 
count  also  of  six  Russian  tailor*  who  ttaid  four  yean  mall  quantities.  No  traces  of  coal  have  yet  been  met 
In  this  inhospitable  country,  afford*  a  decisive  proof,     with. 


that  a  colony  might   be  settled  on  East   Greenland, 
provided  the  doing  so  could  answer  any  good  purpose. 

Greenland  Company.  A  joint  stock  of  40,000!. 
era*  by  statute  to  be  raited  by  subscribers,  who  were 
incorporated  for  14  year*  from  the  Erst  of  October  1693, 
and  (he  company  to  uae  the  trade  of  catching  wbalet 
&c.  into    and   from  Greenland,   and   the   Greenla 


_  from  the  hills,  there  are  tome  rivulets 
which  form  beantiful  cascades,  and  appear  like  wreathes 
of  snow,  whet  seen  from  the  shore.  The  chief  of  them 
bears  the  name  of  W»U»ce,  the  celebrated  champion  of 
the  liberties  of  Scotland. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  bay  of  Greenock  and  Craw- 
furdtdike,  formerly  denominated  tbe  bay  of  St  Law- 


seas  ;   they   may  make  bye-law*  far  the  government  of  refice,  from  a  chapel  in  the  vicinity  consecrated  to  that 

the  persons  employed  in  their  ship*,  &c  Stat.  4.  and  saint,  lies  tbe  new  town  of  Greenock.     In  the  begin- 

5  W.  III.  cap*  17.  Tin*  company  waa  farther  en*  ning  of  tbe  18th  century  it  conihtcd  only  of  one  row  of 
courage d  by  parliament  in  1696}  bat  partly  by  un-  house*  covered  with  thatch,  and  had  no  vestige  of  a 
skilful  management,  and  partly  by  real  losses,  it  wns  harbour  for  vessels  ;  but  at  present  it  extends  along  the 
under  tbe  necesaity  of  entirely  breaking  up,  before  the  Clyde  rather  more  than  an  English  mite,  hot  not  more 
expiration  of  tlie  term  assigned  to  it,  ending  in  1707.  than  a  furlong  in  breadth;  Before  theyear  1745,  a  new 
But  any  person  who  will  adventure  to  Greenland  for  parish  was  erected  in  Greenock,  by  the  permission  of  Sfr 
whale-fishing,  shall  have  all  privilege*  granted  to  the  John  Shaw,  who  gave  up  to  the  heritors  and  ciders  the' 
Greenland  company,  by  i  Anne,  cap.  16.  and  thus  the  right  of  patronage  ;  and  lately  a  third  parish. 

trade  wot  again  laid  open.  Any  subject*  may  import  Both  the  parishes  did  not  contain  more  than  4000 
whale-fins,  oil,  Sic,  of  Gth  caoght  in  the  Greenland  persons  about  the  year  1745,  and  in  10  years  after, 
teas,  without  pacing  any  customs,  &c.  stat.  10  Geo.  I.  they  bad  suffered  a  diminution  of  142  person*,  as  ap- 
es p.  16.  And  ships  employed  in  the  Greenland-fishery  pears  from  tbe  return  transmitted  to  Dr  'Webster.  The 
are  to  be  of  such  burden,  provided  with  boat*,  *o  increase  of  population  has  been  rapid  since  that  time, 
many  men,  fishing -lines,  harping  irons,  &c,  and  be  the  number  of  inhabitants  being  19,047  in  181 1. 
licensed  to  proceed  J  and  on  their  return  shall  be  paid  Improvements  have  kept  pace  with  the  progress  of 
30s.   per  ton  boonty,  for  whale-fin*,   Sec.   imported}  wraith   and  population.     An  infirmary  was  erected  in 

6  Gee.  II.  cap.  33.  The  boonty  wa*  afterwards  in-  1808,  and  a  bridewell  in  1809.  And.  in  1815  a  new 
creased }  but  ha*  been  lately  diminished,  and  tinee  customhouse  was  began,  which  was  finished  in  1817. 
this  diminution,  tbe  trade  has  increased.  See  Whale-  It  is  a  fine  building,  172  feet  long  and  100  feet  deep, 
Fishery.  m&   has  a  handsome  Doric  portico  in  front.     Abont  a 

GREENOCK,   a  sea-port  town   of  Scotland,  and  (bird  of  tbe  building  it  occupied  by  the  excise.     Two 


one  of  the  portt  of  the  city  of  Glasgow.  It  i*  distant 
24  miles  from  that  city.  The  frith  of  Clyde  hero  ex- 
pand* into  a  fine  bason  four  miles  wide,  and  it  landlock- 
ed on  all  tidet. 

Greenock,  till  lately,  was  divided  into  what  t 


newspapers  are  published  at  Greenock,  and  for  some 
years  past  there  has  been  an  annual  exhibition  of  paint- 
ings and  drawings.  There  are  two  commercial  banks 
in  tbe  town,  a  provident  bank,  and  a  number  of  benefit 
societies.     Tbe   harbour  which  has  of  late  years  been 


ed  the  old  and  new  parishes.     Certain   land*  disjoined-  greatly  enlarged  and  improved,  bat  front  16  to  26  feet 

from  Innerkip  and  Houston,  in  the  year  1636,  by  vir-  water  at  high   tides,  and  it  capable  of  receiving  joo 

tue  of  a  petition  from  tbe  proprietors  to  the  lord*  of  sail  of  merchant  vessels.     There  are  three  establish  en* 

■  commibeion  for  plantation  0/  kirks,  &c.  which  received  churches  in  the  town,  a  Gaelic  chapel,   and  meeting* 
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Gntuk,  nootef  of  Koman  embolic*,  Belief,  Independent*,  Bap*  fay  accident  Wat  destroyed  by  fire.     Tbia  fire  brok  ant  Gr-cawicii. 

Greenwich. ti«ts,  Burgher*,  aud  Aotiburghers.  in  the  bocpital  on  the  second  of  January   17791  nod  '        1     •' 

*     "'      Tbe  town  of  Greenock  i*  governed  by s  coancil  of  totally  consumed    the  dame   at  tbe  S.   E.  quarter  of 

nine  feuut,  of  wham  two  are  bailie*.    It  ii  a  burgh  of  tbe  building,  with  tbe  chapel,  which  km  tbe  moat  ele- 


bnrooy,  erected  bj  Sir  John  Shan  ia  the  year  1757. 
who  was  at  that  lime  tuperior.  The  inhabitant*  of 
Greenock  petitioned  tbe  Scotch  parliament  in  I7QO! 
for  a  fund  to  build  a  harbour,  which  waa  absolutely 
and  u  11  accountably  refused.  Tbii  nude  them  enter 
into  a  contract  with  Sir  Jehu  Shaw,  paying  a  volua- 
Ury  aMcssmnnt  of  sixteen  pence  on  each  (tick  of  malt 
brewed  into  ale  within  the  limit*  of  tbe  town.     In  the 


gant  in  the  world,  the  great  dining  hall,  and  eight 
ward*,  containing  the  lodging*  of  near  600  pensioners. 
The  dome  was  rebuilt  about  the  year  1785,  and  the 
whole  damage  has  aince  been  repaired.  On  the  sides 
of  the  gate  which  opens  to  these  building*  from  the 
park,  ate  placed  a  large  terrestrial  and  celestial  globe, 
in  which  the  stars  are  gilt ;  and  in  the  centre  of  the 
area  is  a  statue  of  George  II.  About  3000  old  di«- 
ycar  174O  the  whole  debt  was  extinguished,  and  a  sat*  ablcd  teamen  are  maintained  ia  this  hospital,  and  540a 
•Jul  remained  of  27,000  marks.  out- peoai oner*  receive  ueiistanco  from  the  fund*.     Be* 

In  Greenock  there  are  sere ral  dnck  Baai factories,  side*  private  benefactions,  to  the  amennt  of  near  6o,oocd. 
three  soap  and  candle  works,  one  aaddle  and  shoe  ma-  the  parliament,  in  the  year  1733,  settled  upon  it  the 
juifactorj,  and  two  sugar-booses,  nil  carried  00  for  ex-  earl  of  Derweuf  wnter'*  estate,  to  the  value  of  6000I. 
partition  to  a  great  extent.  per  annum.     All  strangers  who  see  it,  pay  two- pence 

In  the  year  1784,  after  peace  with  America,  436  ves-  each  ;  and  this  income  is  applied  to  the  support  of  the 
sell  British  and  foreign,  including  outward  and  home,  mathematical  school  for  the  sons  of  sailor*.  For  Ion 
ward  bound,  carrying  14,91 1  tons,  were  entered  at  the  better  support  of  it,  every  seaman  in  the  merchant  ser- 
portof  Greenock  j  and  in  1791,  there  were  1962  vet-  rice,  pays  sixpence  a  month,  stopped  out  of  their  pay, 
seli,  tbe  tonnage  of  which  amounted  1031,704.  In  and  delivered  in  at  tun  six-panny  receiver'*  office  uv 
i6i  8,  tbe  registered  thinning  amounted  1040,195  tone.  Tower-bill.  Op  this  account,  a  teaman,  who  can  pro* 
In  the  same  year  the  duties  of  onttomi  amounted  to  due*  an  authentic  certificate  of  hit  being  disabled,  and 
351,587!.  and  those  of-  excise  to  380,000!.  There*  rendered  unfit  for  service,  by  defending  any  ship  fan* 
venues  of  the  town  and  harbour  ■»*•  >0,OOol»  longing  to  bis  mtjeety'a  British  subjects,   or  in  takin-r 

GREENWICH,  n  town  of  the  county  of  Kent,  any  ship  from  the  enemy,  may  be  admitted  into  this 
in  England,  pleasantly  situated  on  the  hank  of  the  hospital,  and  receive  the  same  benefit  from  it  as  if  be 
Thame*,  about  five  milt*  east  from  London,  Hen  had  been  in  his  majesty's  immediate  service.  Besides 
ww  formerly  t>  royal  palace,  built  by  Humphry  duke  the  seamen  and  widnws  above  mentioned,  about  aoa 
of  Gloucester,  enlarged  by  Henry  VII.  nod  completed  beya,  tbe  eons  of  teamen,  are  bred  up  for  the  service  of 
by  Henry  VIII.  The  latter  nftsn  chose  this  town  the  royal  navy.  Each  of  the  mariners  hat  a  weekly 
far  bis  place  of  tendance  |  as  did  also  the  queen*  Mary  allowance  of  teven  loaves,  weighing  j6  ounces  each; 
and  Elizabeth,  who  were  bora  in  it.     The  some  Duke     three  pound*  of  beef,  two  of  mutton,  n  pint  of  pease, 

a  pound  and  a  quarter  of  cheese,  two  onncet  of  butter, 
fourteen  quarts  of  beer,  and  one  shilling  a-week  tobec* 
oo-monoy  ;  the  tobacco-money  of  the  boatswain*  is  two 
shillings  and  sixpence  Orweek  each,  that  of  their  mate* 
owe  shilling  and  sixpence,  and  that  of  the  other  officer* 
in  proportion  to  their  rank  :  besidoa  which,  each  com- 
mon prwontr  receive*  once  in  two  years,  a  auk  of  bine 
clothes,   a  hat,  three  pairs  of  stockings,  two  pairs  of 


Humphry  began  a  tower  en  the  top  of  the  steep  hill 
tbe  park,  which  was  finished  by  Henry  VII.  but  af- 
terwards demolished,  aud  a  royal  observatory  erected 
in  its  placa  by  Charles  II.  furnished  with  mathemati- 
cal uutruments  for  aoUnnomical  observation*,  and  n 
deep  dry  well  for  observing  the  start  in  the  day-time. 
The  palace  being  afterwards  much  neglected,  King 
Ghanm  II.  (who  had  enlarged  the  park,,  waited  it  e- 

bout  and  planted  U),  pulled  it  down,  and  began  una-     abacs,  fire  neskdotbs,  three  shirts,  and  two  night- cap*, 
ther,  of  which  ha  lived  to  tee  the  first  wing  magmifi-      Out  of  ill  tint  it*  givent  for  showing  the  ball,  only  three- 


ccatly  finished.  But  King  William  III.  in  1694, 
granted  it,  with  nine  acres  of  ground  thereto  belong- 
ing, to  be  converted  into  a  royal  hospital  for  old  and 
disabled  seamen,  tbe  widows  and  children  of  those  who 
Inst  their  lives  in  the  lorrice,  aud  ftr  the  encourage- 
ment of  navigation.  This  wing,  which  cost  King 
Charles  36,000!.  it  now  tbe  first  wing  nf  the  hospital 
towards  London.     The  front  to  toe  Tbntnea  consist* 


pence  in  the  shsUiuft  ia  allowed  to  the  person  that  she  am 
them ;  the  rent  make*  na  excellent  fund  fur  the  y entry 
maintenance  of  not  lost  than  20  poor  soya,  -who  are  the 
sons  of  mariners  that  have  been  either  slain  or  disabled 
in  thenar  vice  of  these  eoentry.  The  park  u  well  stocked 
wins  deer,  and  aamrd*  as  much  variety,  in  proportion 
to  ita  sixc,  at  any  ia  the  kingdom  1  but  the  views  front- 
tbe  Observatory  an*  the  One-tree  bill  ana  biasjtifut 
of  two  ranges  of  stone  buildings,  with  the  rtnger'a  beyond  imagination*  particularly  the  turner.  The 
house  in  the  centre  of  the  area,  hot  detached  Gram  aoy  projection  of  these  hills  it  an  boU,  that  yew  do  nut  look 
part  of  the  hospital.  These  building*  perfectly  co*w  down  upon  a,  gradually  falling  slope,  or  fiat  mclosurea, 
respond  with  each  other,  and  have  their  top*  crowned  but  at  once-  upon  the  top*  of  h  ranching  trues,  winch 
with  a  stone  ballaatrada.  The  buildings  which  am  fa-  grew  in  knot*  and  dump*  out  of  deep  hoUewu  and  en- 
sits  the  area,  coxntpoBd  with  tbctn,  though  in  a  finer  browned  dells.  Tbe  cattle  wtuefa  feed  on  the  lawn*, 
and  roar*  elegant  styi* ;  and  have  dome*  nt  their  end*,  which  appear  in  break*  among  them,  atom  movintr  h*. 
which  are   1  jo  feet  high,   supported    on    coupled  on*     a  region  of  fairy  land.     A  thousand   natural  1 


lueses.  Under  one  of  these  is  tbe  ball,  which  i*  finely  among  the  branohe*  of  the  true*  break  upon  little  pic* 
painted  by  Sir  Jamee  Thornhill,  and  onnluiut  man*  suaaaqoe  view*  of  the  *wnlliug  turf,  which,  when  ilia* 
royal  portrait*^  and  watt  the  other  the  chapel,  uukh      mined  by  nan  nun,  have  am  efluwt  planting  beyond  the 
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tirtenwich  power  of  fancy  to  paint.     This  is  the  fore-ground  of     chastity  of  churchmen  wu  very  rigid,  sterling  that    Cngory. 
f|  the  landscape:   &  tittle   farther,  the  eye  fall*  on  that      a  man  who  had  ever  known  a  woman   ought   not  to  ho  * 


s  landscape 

■    noble  structure  the  hospital,  in  the  midst  of  an  amphi- 

""  theatre  of  wood;  then  the  two  reaches  of  the  river 
make  that  beautiful  serpentine  which  form*  the  Isle  of 
Dogs,  and  present  the  floating  millions  of  the  Thames. 

-  To  the  left  appears  a  fine  tract  of  country,  leading  to 
th«  capital,  which  there  finishes  the  prospect.  The  pa- 
rish-church of  Greenwich,  rebuilt  by  the  commissioners 
For  erecting  the  50  new  churches,  is  a  very  handsome 
structure,  dedicated  to  St  A]  phage,  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, who  is  said  to  have  been, slain  by  the  Danes 
in  the  year  iota,  on  the  spot  where  the  church  now 
stands.  There  is  a  college  at  the  end  of  the  town, 
fronting  the  Thames,  for  the  maintenance  of  20  de- 
cayed old  ii 0 a ae-  keepers,  12  out  of  Greenwich,  and 
eight  who  are  to  be  alternately  chosen  from  Snottisham 
and  CastleRising  in  Norfolk.  This  is  called  the  duke 
of  Norfolk'!  College,  though  it  was  founded  and  endow- 
ed in  1613  by  Henry  earl  of  Northampton,  the  duke 
of  Norfolk's  brother,  and  by  him  committed  to  the 
cue  of  the  Mercers  company.  To  this  college  be- 
longs a  chapel,  in  which  the  earl's  body  it  laid }  which, 
as  well  as  his  monument,  was  removed  hither  a  few 
years  ago  from  the  chapel  of  Dover  castle.  Tbe  pen- 
sioners, beiides  meat,  drink,  and  lodging,  are  allowed 
one  shilling  and  sixpence  a-week,  with  a  gown  every 
year,  linen  once  in  two  yean,  and  bats  once  in  four 
years.  In  1560,  Mr  Lambard,  author  of  the  Peram- 
bulation of  Kent,  also  built  an  hospital,  called  Queen 
Elizabeth's  college,  said  to  be  the  first  erected  by  an 
English  Protestant.  There  are  likewise  two  charity- 
schools  in  tbis  parish.  The  river  Thames  is  here  very 
broad,  and  the  channel  deep ;  and  at  some  very  high 
tides  tbe  water  is  salt.  This  is  the  chief  harbour  for  the 
king's  yachts.  In  1811  Greenwich  contained  2315 
houses,  and  16,947  inhabitants.  A  market  on  Wednes- 
day and  Saturday  was  erected  here  in  1737,  the  direc- 
tion of  which  is  in  the  govemora  of  the  royal  hospital, 
to  which  tbe  profits  arising  from  it  were  appropriated, 
GREGARIOUS,  among  zoologists,  a  term  applied 
to  such  animals  as  do  not  live  solitary,  but  associate  in 
herds  or  flocks. 

GREGORIAN  calendar,  that  which  shows  the 
new  and  full  moon,  with  the  time  of  Easter,  and  the 
moveable  feasts  depending  thereon,  by  means  of  epacts, 
disposed  through  the  several  months  of  the  Gregorian 
year.     See  Chrovolocy,  N°  26. 

Grsgosian  Telescope.     See  Optics  Index. 
Gmeoomuh  Year.     See  Chronology,  N°  26. 
GREGORY  tbe  Great,  was  born   at  Rome   of  a 
patrician   family.     He  discovered  such  abilities  in  tbe 
exercise  of  tbe  senatorial  employments,  that  the  emperor     a  noble  family  in  Aovergne.     He  was  educated  by  hi) 
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itted  to  tbe  priesthood  -,  and  he  always  csnsed  the 
candidates  for  it  to  be  examined  upon  that  point.  He 
likewise  vigorously  exerted  himself  against  inch  as 
were  found  guilty  of  calumny.  However,  be  flatter- 
ed tbe  emperor  Pbocas,  while  bis  hands  were  yet 
reeking  with  the  blood  of  Mauritius,  and  of  his  three 
children,  who  bad  been  butchered  in  his  sight.  He 
likewise  flattered  Brunehant,  a  very  wicked  queen  of 
France.  He  is  accused  of  destroying  the  noble  mo- 
numents of  ancient  Roman  magnificence,  that  those 
who  visited  the  city  might  not  attend  more  to  the  tri- 
umphal arches  than  to  holy  things ;  and  burnt  a  mul- 
titude of  heathen  books,  Livy  in  particular.  He  died 
in  604. 

Gregory  of  Nazianzea,  snrnamed  tbe  Divine,  was 
one  of  the  most  illustrious  ornaments  of  the  Greek 
church  in  the  fourth  age.  He  was  made  bishop  of 
Constantinople  in  379;  but  finding  his  election  con- 
tested by  Timptheus  archbishop  of  Alexandria,  he 
voluntarily  resigned  his  dignity  about  382,  in  the  ge- 
neral council  of  Constantinople.  His  works  are  ex- 
tant, in  two  volumes,  printed  at  Paris  in  1609.  His 
style  is  said  to  be  equal  to  that  of  the  most  celebrated 
orators  of  ancient  Greece. 

GREGORY,  Theodorut,  snrnamed  T/ummaturgui  on 
account  of  his  miracles,  was  the  scholar  of  Origen  ;  and 
was  elected  bishop  of  Neocseaarea,  the  place  of  his 
birth,  about  the  year  240,  during  his  absence.  He 
assisted  at  the  council  of  Antioch,  in  255,  against 
Paulus  Samosetanns;  and  died  in  270.  He  bad  the 
satisfaction  of  leaving  only  seventeen  idolaters  in  his 
diocese,  where  there  were  but  seventeen  Christians 
when  he  was  ordained.  There  is  still  extant  of  his,  A 
gratulatory  oration  to  Origen,  A  canonical  epistle,  and 
some  other  works. 

Gregory,  bishop  of  Nyssa,  one  of  the  fathers  of 
tbe  churcb,  and  author  of  tbe  Nieene  creed,  was  born 
in  Cappadocia,  about  the  year  331.  He  was  chosen 
bishop  of  Nyssa  in  372,  and  banished  by  the  empe- 
ror Valens  for  adbering  to  (be  council  of  Nice.  He 
was  nevertheless  afterwards  employed  by  the  bishops 
in  several  important  affairs,  and  died  in  396.  He 
wrote  Commentaries  on  the  Scriptures ;  Sermons  on 
the  mysteries^  Moral  discourses;  Dogmatical  treatises  ; 
Panegyrics  on  the  saints  j  some  letters  on  church  dis- 
cipline ;  and  other  works.  His  style  is  very  allegorical 
and  affected. 

Gregory  of  Tour),  or  Georgiat  Fhrtntfut  Grego- 
riu>,  one  of  the  most  illustrious  bishops  and  celebra- 
ted writers  of  the  sixth  century,  was  descended  from 


Justin  the  younger  appointed  him  prefect  of  Rome. 
Pope  Pelasgius  II.  sent  him  nuncio  to  Constantinople, 
to  demand  succours  against  the  Lombards.  When  he 
thought  of  enjoying  a  solitary  life,  he  was  elected  pope 
by  the  clergy,  tbe  senate,  and  the  people  of  Rome. 
Besides  his  learning  and  diligence  in  instructing  the 
churcb,  both  by  writing  and  preaching,  be  had  a  very 
happy  talent  in  winning  over  princes  in  favour  of  the 
temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  interest  of.  religion.  He 
undertook  the  conversion  of  tbe  English,  and  sent  ovet 
tome  monks  of  his  order,  under  the  direction  of  Au- 
gustin  their  abbot.    His  morality  with  respect  to  tbe 
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uncle  Gallus,  bishop  of  Clermont;  and  distinguished 
himself  so  much  by  hii  learning  and  virtue,  that  in 
573  be  was  chosen  bishop  of  Tours.  He  afterwards 
went  to  Rome  to  visit  the  tomh  of  the  apostles,  where 
he  contracted  a  friendship  with  Gregory  the  Great, 
and  died  in  595.  This  author  was  -extremely  credu- 
lous with  regard  to  miracles.  He  wrote,  I.  The  hi- 
story of  France.  2.  The  lives  of  tbe  saints ;  and  other 
works.  The  best  edition  is  that  published  by  Father 
Kumar t,  1 699. 

Gregory,  David,  the  ton  of  the  reverend  John 
Gregory,  minister  of  Drumoak,  in  the  county  of  Aber- 
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Finzaugh,  a  gentleman   who   possessed  s  singular  turn    Gregory, 
for  mathematical    and   mechanic*!    knowledge.      This  '      ■»      ■' 
mathematical  genius  na>  hereditary  in  the  family  of"*"""™0' 
the  Anderson,,    and   Tram   them   seems    to  have   been  Jj^   "*•" 
transmitted  to  their  descendants  of  the  name  of  Gre-slej  tn  the 
gory,      Alexander    Anderson,   cousin-german    of    the  Wet-Art of 
above-mentioned  David,  was  professor  pf  mathematics  Br  James 
at  Paris  in  the  beginning  of  the  J  7th  century,    and0™*"0'3'- 
published  there  in  i6tl,Snpp/ementum,  Apollonit  redi- 
viii,  Sfc.     The  mother  of  James  Gregory  inherited  the 
genius  of  her  family  ;   and  observing  in  her  sou,  while 
yet  a  child,  a  strong  propensity  to  mathematics,  she  in- 
structed  hiin  herself  in  the  elements  of  that   science. 
He  received    his  education    in  the  languages  at  tho 
gram  mar- school   of   Aberdeen,   and  went  through  the 
usual  coarse  of  academical  studies  in  tbeMarischal  col- 
lege. 

At  the  age  of  24  he  published  his  treatise,  entitled 
Optica  Promota,  sea  abdita  radiontm  rejlexorum  et  rw- 
rluring  the  day,  he  went  fracttrum  niysteria,  gtometrtd  enucleala :  cut  sub/tec- 
titur  appendix  svbtilissimoruin  astranomitr  probfetnaton 
resnlutir.ncm  exhibens,  London  1 663  :  a  work  of  great 
genius,  in  which  lie  gave  the  world  an  invention  of  bis 
own,  and  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  modern  dis- 
coveries, lite  construction  of  the  reflecting  telescope. 
ThU  discovery  immediately  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  mathematicians,  both  of  our  own  and  of  foreign 
countries,  whs  were  soon  convinced  of  its  great  impor- 
tance to  the  sciences  of  optics  and  astronomy.  The 
manner  of  placing  the  two  specula  upon  the  same  axis 
appearing  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton  to  be  attended  with  the 
disadvantage  of  losing  the  central  rays  of  the  larger 
speculum,  he  proposed  an  improvement  on  the  instru- 
ment, by  giving  an  oblique  position  to  the  smaller  spec- 
ulum, and  placing  the  eve-glass  in  the  aide  of  the  tube. 
But  it  is  worth  remarking,  that  the  Newtonian  con- 
struction of  that  instrument  «mb  long  abandoned  for  tha 
original  or  Gregorian,  which  is  at  this  day  universally 
employed  where  the  instrument  is  of  a  moderate  size ; 
though  Mr  Herschel  has  preferred  the  Newtonian  form  ' 

for  tbe  construction  of  those  immense  telescopes,  which 
of  late  years  be  has  so  successfully  employed  in  observ- 
ing the  heavens. 

The  university  of  Padua  being  at  that  time  in  high  Hit 
reputation  for  mathematical  studies,  James  Gregory 
went  thither  soon  after  tire  publication  of  his  first 
work  ;  and  fixing  his  residence  there  for  some  years, 
he  published,  in  1667,  Vera  Circutiet  Hyperboles  qua- 
draluru  ;  In  which  he  propounded  another  discovery  of 
his  own,  the  invention  of  an  infinitely  converging  se- 
ries for  the  areas  of  the  circle  and  hyperbole.  To  this 
treatise,  when  republished  in  1668,  he  added  a  new 
work,  entitled,  Geometrite  pars  universalis,  inservieiu 
qttantitatum  ctsmarnm  transmutation*  et  meniura ;  in 
which  he  is  allowed  to  have  shown,  for  the  first  time,  sl 
method  for  the  transmutation  of  curves.  These  works 
engaged  the  notice,  and  procured  Mr  Gregory  the  cor- 
respondence, of  the  greatest  mathematicians  of  tbe  age, 
Newton,  Huygens,  Hal  ley,  and  Wallis  ;  and  their  au- 
thor being  soon  after  chosen  a  fellow  of  tho  royal  so- 
ciety  of  London,  contributed  to  enrich  tbe  Pbilosophi- 
il  Transactions  at  that  time  by  many  excellent  papers, 
particular,  lie  carried  on  a 
poo  tbe  occasion  of  bis  trea- 
tise on  tbe  quadrature,  of  tbe  circle  and  hyperbole,  lo 
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_    Seen.    Tie  was  born  about  the  year  1 628,  educated  by 

— 1  bis  father  for  business,  and  bound  apprentice  to  a  mer- 
cantile house  in  Holland.  But  as  hi*  love  of  letters 
exceeded  his  desire  for  m6ney,be  relinquished  commerce 
in  the  year  .1655,  and  en  the  death  of  an  elder  brother 
he  succeeded  to  the  estate  of  Kinnairdie,  about  40  miles 
from  Aberdeen,  where  he  resided  many  years,  and  had 
no  fewer  than  32  children  borne  to  him  by  two  wives. 
Three  of  his  sons  became  eminent  for  their  extensive. 
literature,  and  were  at  one  time  professors  of  mathema- 
tics in  the  universities  of  Oxford,  Edinburgh,  and  St 
Ad  drew*. 

The  neighbouring    gentlemen    made    a  jest  of  Mr 
Gregory  for  his  ignorance  of  what  was  doing  on  his 
own  farm,  hut  esteemed  him  highly  as  a  man  of  letters. 
Having  studied  physic  merely  for  amusement,  he  prac- 
tised gratis  among  tho  poor  ;  and  his  knowledge  of  it 
being  so  extensive,  he  was  employed  by  the  nobility  and 
gentry   in  the  neighbourhood,    hut  he  would   take 
fees.     Having  much  business 
very  early  to  bed,  rose  to  his  studies  about  1 
in  the  morning,  and  then  slept  an  hoar  or  two  before 
breakfast. 

En  the  country  where  he  dwelt  he  was  the  first  per- 
son wbo  had  a  barometer,  to  the  changes  in  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  changes  in  the  weather,  he  paid  great 
attention,  and  was  once  in  great  danger  of  hemg  tried 
by  the  presbytery  for  witchcraft  or  conjuration.  He 
was  waited  npnn  by  a  deputation  of  ministers,  who  in- 
quired into  the  truth  of  certain  reports  which  bad  come 
to  their  ears,  whom  he  so  far  satisfied  as  to  induce 
them  to  wave  a  prosecution  against  a  man  who,  by  the 
extensive  knowledge  of  medicine  which  he  possessed, 
was  a  public  blesoing  to  the  country. 

About  tbe  beginning  of  last  century  he  removed  to 
Aberdeen,  and  during  Queen  Anne's  war  he  turned 
his  attention  to  (be  improvement  of  artillery,  to  make 
great  guns  more  destructive,  and  executed  a  model  of 
his  intended  engine.  We  are  informed  by  Dr  Reid, 
that  be  knew  a  clock-maker  who  had  been  employed 
in  making  this  model  ■,  but  as  he  made  so  many  differ- 
ent pieces  without  knowing  their  design,  or  the  method 
of  uniting  them,  he  could  give  no  consistent  account  of 
tbe  whole.  Mr  Gregory  being  satisfied  with  his  in- 
vention by  various  experiments,  he  desired  his  son  to 
show  it  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  concealing  the  name  of 
tbe  inventor;  but  Sir  Isaac  was  much  displeased  with 
it,  and  declared  that  the  inventor  was  more  entitled  to 
punishment  than  reward,  as  it  was  solely  calculated  for 
destruction,  and  might  come  to  be  known  to  the  enemy. 
That  great  man  urged  the  necessity  of  destroying  it, 
and  it  is  probable  that  Mr  Gregory's  son,  the  Saviltan 
professor,  followed  his  advice,  for  the  model  was  never 
found. 

When  the  rebellion  broke  out  in  1715,  tbe  old 
gentleman  went  ■  second  time  to  Holland,  and  return- 
ed when  it  was  over  to  Aberdeen,  where  he  died  about 
1720,  in  tbe  93d  year  of  his  age,  leaving  behind 
him  a  history  01  his  own  times,  which  was  never  pub- 
lished. 

GftEGORT,  James,  one  of  tbe  most  eminent  mathe- 
maticians of  tbe  17th  century,  was  a  son  of  the  Rev.  Mr 

John  Gregory  minister  uf  Drnmoak  in  tho  county  of     Through  this  channel, 
Aberdeen,  and  was  born  at  Aberdeen  in  1 63  8.     His     dispute  with  Mr  Huygci 
mother  was  a  daughter   of  Mr  David  Anderson  of 
Vol.  X.  Part  I. 
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Orse.erj.   Which  (hit  able  mathematician  had  starred  tome  objee-  nioosly  studying  the  fictitious  hypotheses  of  die  Cart**    arogaav . 

'  >  lions.  Of  this  controversy,  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  tian."  '■«)  — ^ 
into  particulars.  It  !■  sufficient  to  say,  ibat,  in  The  la  1 691 ,  on  the  report  of  Dr  Bernard's  intention  of 
dpiliion  of  Leibnitz,  who  allows  Mr  Gregory  the  high-  resigning  the  Savilian  professorship  of  ajtionomy  at  Ox* 
eat  merit  for  hi*  gennn  and  discoveries,  Mr  Huygens  ford,  David  Gregory  went  to  London  ;  and  being  pa- 
nts pointed  ont,  though  nnt  errors,  some  considerable  tronixed  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  warmly  befriended 
deficiencies  in  the  treatise  above  mentioned,  and  ehown  by  Mr  Flamstead  (he  astronomer  royal,  be  obtained  the 
a  mnch  simpler  method  nf  attaining  the  end  in  view.  vacant  professorship,  far  which  Dr  Halley  was  a  coin- 
In  168S,  Mr  James  Gregory  published  at  London  pctitor.  This  rivals  bin,  however,  instead  of  animosity, 
aholher  woi  k,  entitled  ExercitationctGtemetrica,  which  laid  the  foondatien  of  friendship  between  these  eminent 
contributed  still  to  extend  hia  reputation.  About  this  men}  and  Halley  soon  after  became  the  colleague  of 
time  he  was  elected  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  Gregory,  by  obtaining  the  professorship  of  geometry  in 
university  of  St  Andrew's  j  an  office  which  he  held  for  the  same  University.  Soon  after  bis  arrival  in  London,. 
six  years.  During  his  lesidence  there,  he  married,  in  Mr  Gregory  bad  been  elected  a  fellow  of  the  royal  aa» 
1669,  Mary,  the  daughter  of  George  Jameson  the  ce-  ciety  ;  and,  previously  to  bis  election  into  the  Savilian 
labrated  painter,  whom  Mr  Walpole  has  termed  the  professorship,  had  the  degree  of  doctor  of  physic  con- 
Vandyke  of  Scotland,  and  who  was  fellow- disci  pie  ferred  on  him  by  the  university  of  Oxford  (a). 
with  that  great  artist  in  the  school  of  Rubens  at  Ant-  In  1693,  he  published  in  the  Philosophical  Transac-. 
werp.  tiona  a  resolution  of  the  Florentine  problem  de  Ttstv- 
In  1674,  he  was  called  to  Edinburgh,  tn  till  the  dine  vtliformi  qtwdrikili ;  and  he  continued  to  comma- 
chair  of  mathematics  in  that  university.  This  place  nicalo  to  the  public,  from  time  to  time,  many  ingeni- 
be  had  held  for  little  more  than  a  year,  when,  in  Octe-  ons  mathematical  nepers  by  the  same  channel.  In 
ber  1675,  being  employed  in  showing  the  satellites  of  1695,  lie  printed  at  Oxford  Catoptric*  et  Drnptricm 
Jupiter  through  a  telescope  to  same  of  his  pupils,  ho  Spherica  E/emcn/a ;  a  nark  which,  as  he  informs  os  in 
was  suddenly  struck  with  total  blindness,  and  died  a  his  preface,  contains  the  substance  of  some  of  his  pub- 
few  days  after,  at  (he  early  age  of  37.  lie  lectures  read,  eleven  years  before,  at  Edinburgh-. 
Be  was  a  man  of  an  acute  and  penetrating  genius.  This  valuable  treatise  was  repeblished  first  with  addi- 
His  temper  seems  to  have  been  warm,  as  appears  from  tions  by  Dr  William  Brown,  with  the  recommend  4- 
the  conduct  of  his  dispute  with  Mr  Huygens;  and,  linn  nf  Mr  Jones  and  Dr  Drsaguliers  ;  and  afterward* 
conscious  perhaps  of  his  own  merits  as  a  discoverer,  he  by  the  latter  of  these  gentlemen,  with  an  appendix 
teems  to  have  been  jealous  of  losing  any  portion  of  his  containing  an  account  of  the  Gregorian  and  Newts- 
reputation  by  the  improvements  of  others  upon«his  in-  nian  telescopes,  together  with  Mr  Hadley'a  tables  for 
veniions.  the  construction  of  both  those  instruments.  It  is  sot 
GREGORY,  David,  Savilian  professor  of  astronomy  unworthy  of  remark,  that,  in  the  end  of  this  treatise, 
at  Oxford,  whom  Dr  Smith  has  termed  subtilissimi  in-  there  is  an  observation  which  shew*,  that  what  is  gent- 
genii  mathematicux,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Mr  Gregory  rally  believed  to  be  a  discovery  of  a  much  later  date, 
of  Kinnairdie,  brother  of  the  above-mentioned  Mr  James  the  construction  of  achromatic  telescopes,  which  bae 
Gregory.  He  was  born  at  Aberdeen  in  1661,  and  been  carried  to  great  perfection  by  Mr  Doll  and  and 
im  received  the  earlier  part  of  his  education  in  that  city.  Mr  Ramsden,  had  suggested  itself  to  the  mind  of  Da- 
He  completed  his  studies  at  Edinburgh ;  and,  being  vid  Gregory,  from  the  reflection  on  the  admirable 
Boereased  of  the  mathematical  papers  of  his  uncle,  soon  contrivance  in  nature  in  combining  the  different  ha- , 
distinguished  himself  likewise  as  the  heir  of  his  genius,  moors  of  the  eve.  The  passage  is  aa  follows  :  "  Quasi 
In  the  23d  year  of  his  age,  he  was  elected  professor  of  si  ob  difficultates  physicas  in  speculis  idoneis  torno  ela- 
snatbematics  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh  ;  and  pub-  berandis  et  polieiidis,.  etiamnum  lentibu*  uti  oporteal, 
Itttbcd,  in  the  same  year,  Extrtitatio  Geometriea  Ae  di-  (brtaesia  media  diversss  densitalis  ad  lentem  objectivam 
mewionejigttrarvm,  rive  specimen  tnethodi genera/it  di-  componendem  adhibrre  utile  foret,  at-  a  natura  factum 
wtetiendi  qt/attw Jigurat,  Edinburgh,  1684,  4(0.  He  observamu*  in  oculi  fabrics,  ubi  criatallinus  humor  (fere 
aaw  very  early  the  excellence  of  the  Newtonian  philo-  ejnsdem  cum  vitro  virtutis  ad  radios  I uciarefri agendas) 
sophy  i  and  had  the  merit  of  being  the  first  who  intra-  aqnea  et  vitreo  (aquae  quoad  refract  ionem  bead  abti- 
duced  it  into  the  school*  by  his  public  lectures*!  Ellin-  milibus)  coujungitur,  ad  imagtnetn  quani  distinclc  fieri 

>  Af«»M£ri burgh,    "  He  had  (says  Mr  Whiston  •)  already  caused  poterit,  a  natura  nihil  frustra  moliente,   in  oculi  fun  do 

ffhimun  several  of  his  scholar*  to  keep  act*,  a*  we  call  them,  depingendam."     Catopt.  et  DicjiL  Spfurr.  F.km.  O-con. 

X'/e,  i-3t.  upon  several   branches  nf  the  Newtonian  philosophy  ;  1695,  p.  98. 

whin  we  at  Cambridge,  poor  wretches,  were  ignomi-        In  1702  oar  author  published,  at  Oxford,  Astnmomim 

Physio* 

(A)  On  obtaining  the  above  professors  hi  p,  he  was  succeeded  in  the  mathematical  chair  at  Edinburgh  fay  hia 
brother  James,  likewise  an  eminent  mathematician ;  who  held  that  office  for  33  yeara,.**d  retiring  in  1 725-  was 
succeeded  by  the  eelebrated  Maclanrin.  A  daughter  of  this  professor  James  Gregory,,  a  young  lady  af  great 
beauty  and  accomplishments,  was  the  victim  of  an  unfortunate  aitmkrneM,  which  famished  the  subject  of  Mal- 
let'* well-known  ballad  of  William  and  Margaret. 

Another  brother,  Charles,  was  created  professor  of  matbevna'tiee  at  St  Andrew1*  bj  Queen  Anne  lu  1707, 
This  office  he  held  with  reputation  and  ability  far  32  years  v  and,  resigning  in  17391  wax  succeeded  by  hit  sob, 
wtw  eminently  inherited  the  talents  of  hia  family,  and  died  in  1763, 
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Grtgwy.  P/ufimt)  et  Geometric*  Elemental  a  work  which 
■■  —y  ■!  counted  hit  masterpiece.  It  is  found* J  on  the  Newto- 
nian doctrine),  and  was  ettcemed  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
himself  m  *  mo«t  excellent  explanation  and  defence  of 
hi*  pbilooophy.  Im  the  following  year  he  gave  lo  the 
world  an  edition  in  folio  of  the  works  of  Euclid  in 
Creek  and  Latin ;  in  prosecution  of  a  deiign  of  liis  pre- 
deoestor  Dr  Bernard,  of  printing  the  workt  of  all  the 
ancient  mathematicians.  In  this  work,  although  it 
contain*  all  the  treatise!  attributed  to  Euclid,  Dr  Gre- 
gory has  been  careful  to  point  out  inch  a*  he  found  rea- 
m,  from  internal  evidence,  to  believe  to  be  the  pro- 
ducliont  of  tome  inferior  geometrician.  In  prosecution 
of  Dr  Bernard's  plan,  Dr  Gregory  engaged,  soon  af- 
ter, with  his  colleague  Halley,  in  the  publication  of 
the  Conic*  of  Apollonius ;  but  be  had  proceeded  but  a 
little  way  in  his  this  undertaking  when  he  died,  in  the 
49th  year  of  his  age,  at  Maidenhead  in  Berkshire,  A.  D. 
1710.  To  the  genius  and  abilities  of  David  Gregory, 
the  most  celebrated  mathematicians  of  the  age,  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  Dr  Halley,  and  Dr  Keill,  have  given  ample 
testimonies.  Indeed  it  appears  that  he  enjoyed,  in  a 
high  degree,  the  confidence  and  friendship  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton.  This  philosopher  entrusted  him  with  a  ma- 
nuscript copy  of  his  Principia,  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing observations  on  that  work.  Of  these  observations 
there  is  a  complete  copy  preserved  in  the  library  of  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.  They  contain  many  valuable 
commentaries  on  the  Principia,  many  interesting  anec- 
dotes, ana  various  sublime  mathematical  discussion*. 
Some  of  .the  paragraphs  are  in  the  hand-writing  of 
Huygens,  and  they  relate  tn  the  theory  of  light  ef  this 
philosopher.  The  observations  of  Dr  Gregory  had 
ansae  I'M  late  for  the  first  edition  of  Newton'*  great 
work ;  bat  be  availed  himself  of  them  in  the  second. 
Beside*  those  works  published  in  hit  lifetime,  he  left  in 
manuscript,  A  Short  Treatise  of  the  Nature  and  Arith- 
metic of  Logarithm*,  which  is  printed  at  the  end  of 
Dr  Keill's  translation  of  Commandine's  Euclid  ;  and  a 
Treatise  of  Practical  Geometry,  which  was  afterward* 
translated,  and  published  in  1745,  by  Mr  Maclaurin. 

Dr  David  Gregory  married  in  1695,  Elizabeth  the 
daughter  of  Mr  Oliphaut  of  Langtown  in  Scotland. 
By  this  lady  he  bad  four  son*,  of  whom,  the  eldest,  Da- 
vid, was  appointed  regiu*  professor  of  modern  history  at 
Oxford  by  Kisg  George  I.  and  died  in  1 767,  in  an  ad- 
vanced age,  after  enjoying  for  many  years  the  dignity 
of  dean  of  Christ -church  in  that  university. 

Gregory,  Dr  John,  professor  of  medicine  in  tlie 
university  of  Edinburgh,  we*  the  son  of  Tit  James  Gre- 
nory  professor  of  medicine  in  King's  college  Aberdeen, 
and  grandson  of  James  the  inventor  of  the  Gregorian 
telescope.  Hie  father  w**  first  married  to  Catharine 
Forbes,  daughter  or  Sir  John  Forbes  of  Mooymutk ; 
by  wham  he  bad  six  children,  most  of  whom  died  in 
infancy.    He  married  afterwards  Ann  Chalmers,  only 
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nf  medicine  in  King's  college.  He  likewise  awed  much  Gf*twr. 
in  hit  infant  year*,  and  during  the  whole  course  of  his  —  -  *  ~^ 
studies,  to  the  care  and  attention  of  his  cousin,  the  cele- 
brated Dr  Reid,  afterwards  of  the  university  of  Glasgow- 
The  rudiments  of  our  author's  classical  education  be  re- 
ceived at  the  grammar-school  of  Aberdeen  ;  and  under 
the  eye  of  his  grandfather,  he  completed,  in  King's  col- 
lege, his  studies  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  language",  and 
in  the  sciences  of  ethics,  mathematics,  and  natural  phi- 
losophy, Hi*  mutter  in  philosophy  and  in  mathematics 
was  Mr  Thomas  Gordon,  philosophy  professor  of  King'* 
college,  who  ably  filled  an  academical  chair  for  attorn 
half  a  century. 

In  1742,  Mr  Gregory  went  to  Edinburgh,  where 
the  school  of  medicine  was  then  rising  to  that  celebrity 
which  lias  since  so  remarkably  distinguished  it.  Hero 
be  attended  the  anatomical  lectures  of  the  elder  Dr 
Monro,  of  Dr  Sinclair  on  the  theory  of  medicine,  and 
of  Dr  Rutherford  on  the  practice.  He  heard  likewise 
the  prelections  of  Dr  Alston  on  the  materia  medica  and 
botany,  and  of  Dr  Plummer  on  chemistry.  The  medi- 
cal society  of  Edinburgh,  instituted  for  the  free  discus- 
sion of  all  question*  relative  to  medicine  and  philosophy, 
had  begun  to  meet  in  1737.  Of  this  society  we  find 
Mr  Gregory  a  member  in  1742,  at  the  time  when  Dr 
Mark  Akcnaide,  his  fellow  student  and  intimate  com- 
panion, was  a  member  of  the  same  institution. 

In  the  year  1745  oar  author  went  to  Leyden,  and 
attended  the  lecture*  of  those  celebrated  professor* 
Gsubius,  Albinus,  and  Van  Boyen.  While  at  this 
place  lie  had  the  honour  of  receiving  from  the  King** 
college  or  Aberdeen,  his  almv.  mattr,  who  regarded  him 
a*  a  favourite  son,  an  unsolicited  degree  of  doctor  of 
medicine;  and  boon  after,  on  his  return  thither  from 
Holland,  be  was  elected  professor  of  philosophy  in  tbe 
same  university.  In  this  capacity  he  read  lectures  du- 
ring the  years  1747,  1748,  and  1749,  on  mathematics, 
nn  experimental  philosophy,  and  on  moral  philosophy. 
In  the  end  of  1749,  however,  he  chose  to  resign  his 
professorship  of  philosophy,  his  views  being  turned 
chiefly  to  tbe  practice  of  physic,  with  which  he  appre- 
hended the  duties  of  ibis  professorship,  occupying  n 
great  portion  of  bis  time,  too  much  interfered.  Pre- 
viously, however,  to  bis  settling  at  a  physician  at  Aber- 
deen, he  went  for  a  few  months  lo  the  continent }  n 
tour  of  which  the  chief  motive  was  probably  amusement, 
though,  to  a  mind  like  his,  certainly  not  without  it* 
profit  in  the  enlargement  of  ideas,  and  an  increased 
knowledge  of  mankind. 

Some  time  after  fait  return  to  Scotland,  Dr  Gregory 
married  in  1752,  Elisabeth  daughter  of  W ill iam  Lord 
Forbes  ;  a  young  lady  who,  to  the  exterior  endowment* 
of  greet  beauty  and  engaging  manners,  joined  a  very 
superior  understanding,  and  an  uncommon  share  of  wit. 
With  her  he  rcceivrd  a  handsome  addition  of  fortune; 
and  during  tbe  whole  period  of  their  union,  which  v 


daughter  of  the  Rev.  Mr  George  Chalmers  principal  of     but  for  tbe  space  of  nine  years,  enjoyed  tbe  highest 


King'*  college,  by  whom  be  had  two  son*  and  a  daugh- 
ter. John,  the  youngest  nf  tbe  three,  was  born  at  A- 
tserdeen,  Jane,  3.  1724.  Losing  bis  father  when  only 
in  the  71a  year  of  bit  age,  tbe  care  of  hi*  education  de- 
volved on  his  grandfather  Principal  Chalmers,  and  on 
hi*  elder  brother  Dr  Jatnea  Gregory,  who,  upon  tbe 
retignatieti  of  their  father  a  abort  time  before  hi*  death, 
land  been  annotated  to  succeed  him  in  the  nroff  Worship 


portion  of  domestic  bappinet*.  Of  her  character  it  is 
enough  tn  *ay,  that  her  husband,  in  that  admired  lit- 
tle work,  A  Father's  Legacy  lo  his  Daughters,  the  last 
proof  of  hi*  affection  for  them,  declares,  that  "  while 
be  endeavours  to  point  nut  what  they  should  be,  be 
draws  but  a  very  faint  and  imperfect  picture  of  what 
their  mother  was."  Tbt  field  of  medical  practice  at 
Aberdeen  being  at  that  time  in  a  great  measure  pre- 
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Ctejorv.  occupied  tiy  his  elder  brother  Dr  James  Gregory,  and 
*"— "V^- '  others  of  Some  note  En  their  pru (Vision,  our  author  de- 
termined to  try  his  fortune  in  London,  Thither  ac- 
cordingly he  went  in  1754}  and  being  already  known 
by  reputation  as  a  man  of  genius,  he  found  an  easy  in- 
troduction to  many  persins  of  distinction  both  in  the  li- 
terary and  polite  world.  The  late  George  Lord  Lyt- 
telton  was  big  friend  and  patron.  An  attachment, 
which  was  founded  on  a  striking  similarity  of  manners, 
of  tastes,  and  of  dispositions,  grew  up  into  a  firm  and 
permanent  friendship;  and  to  that  nobleman,  to  whom 
Dr  Gregory  was  wont  to  communicate  all  his  literary 
productions,  the  world  is  indebted  for  the  publication 
of  the  Comparative  View  or  the  State  and  Faculties  of 
Man,  which  made  him  first  known  as  an  aothor.  Dr 
Gregory  likewise  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  the  late  Ed- 
ward Montagu,  Esq.  and  of  his  lady,  the  celebrated 
champion  of  the  fanie  of  Shakespeare,  against  the  ca- 
vil* and  calumnies  of  Voltaire.  At  her  assemblies,  or 
conversaziones,  the  resort  of  taste  and  genius,  our  author 
had  an  opportunity  of  cultivating  an  acquaintance  with 
many  of  the  most  distinguished  literary  characters  of  the 
present  time!. 

In  1754  Dr  Gregory  was  chosen  fellow  of  the  royal 
society  of  London  ;  and  daily  advancing  in  the  public 
esteem,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that,  had  he  continued 
his  residence  in  that  metropolis,  his  professional  talents 
would  have  found  their  reward  in  a  very  extensive  prac- 
tice. But  the  death  of  his  brother,  Dr  James  Grego- 
ry, in  November  1755,  occasioning  a  vacancy  in  the 
professorship  of  physic  in  King's  college,  Aberdeen, 
which  he  was  solicited  to  fill,  lie  returned  to  his  native 
country  in  the  beginning  of  the  following  year,  and 
took  upon  him  the  duties  of  that  office  to  which  he  bad 
bton  elected  in  his  absence. 

Here  our  author  remained  (ill  the  end  of  (he  year 
1764,  when  urged  by  a  very  laudable  ambition,  and 
presuming  on  the  reputation  lie  had  acquired  as  afford- 
ing a  reasonable  pro-peel  of  success  in  a  more  extended 
field  of  practiw,  he  changed  his  place  of  residence  for 
Edinburgh.  His  friends  in  (hat  metropolis  had  repre- 
sented to  him  the  situation  of  the  college  of  medicine  as 
favourable  to  his  views  of  filling  a  professorial  chair  in 
that  university;  which  accordingly  he  obtained  in  1766, 
nn  the  resignation  of  Dr  Rutherford,  professor  of  the 
practice  of  physic.  In  the  same  year  he  had  the  honour 
of  being  appointed  first  physician  to  his  majesty  for 
Scotland  on  the  death  of  Dr  Whytt. 

On  his  first  establishment  in  the  university  of  Edin- 
burgh, Dr  Gregory  gave  lectures  on  the  practice  of 
physic  during  the  years  1767,  1 768,  and  1769.  Af- 
terwards, by  agreement  with  Dr  Cullen,  professor  of 
the  theory  of  physic,  these  two  eminent  men  gave  al- 
ternate courses  of  the  theory  and  of  the  practice. — As 
a  public  speaker,  Dr  Gregory's  manner  was  simple, 
natural,  and  animated.  Without  the  graces  of  ora- 
tory, which  the  subject  he  bad  to  treat  in  a  great  de- 
gree precluded,  he  expressed  his  ideas  with  uncommon 
perspicuitv,  and  in  a  style  happily  attempered  between 
the  formality  of  studied  composition  and  the  ease  of 
conveiiation.  It  was  his  custom  to  premeditate,  for  a 
short  lime  before  entering  the  college,  the  subject  of 
his  lecture,  consulting  those  authors  to  whom  he  had 
occasion  to  refer,  and  marking  in  short  notes  the  ar- 
rangement of  bis  intended  discourse :  then  fully  ma- 
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ster  of  hts  subject,  and  confident  of  his  own  powers,  be  , 
trusted  (o  his  natural  facility  of  expression  to  convey  ■- 
those  opinions  which  be  bad  maturely  deliberated.  The 
only  lectures  which  he  committed  fully  to  writing, 
were  those  introductory  discourses  which  he  read  at  the 
beginning  of  his  annual  course,  and  which  are  publish- 
ed in  these  volumes  under  the  title  of  Lectures  on  the 
Duties  and  Qualifications  of  a  Physician.  Of  these, 
which  were  written  with  no  view  to  publication,  many 
copies  were  taken  by  his  pupils,  and  some  from  tbt 
original  manuscript,  which  he  freely  lent  for  their  peru- 
sal. On  hearing  that  a  copy  had  been  offered  for  sale 
to  a  bookseller,  it  became  necessary  to  anticipate  a 
fraudulent,  and  perhaps  a  mutilated  publication,  b*  au- 
thorising an  impression  from  a  corrected  copy,  of  which 
be  gave  the  profits  to  a  favourite  pupil.  These  lec- 
tures were  first  published  in  1 770,  and  afterwards  in  an 
enlarged  and  more  perfect  foim  in  1772. 

In  the  same  year,  '177s,  Dr  Gregory  published 
Elements  of  the  Practice  of  Physic,  for  the  use  of 
Students  :  a  work  intended  solely  for  bis  own  pupils, 
and  to  be  used  by  himself  as  a  text-hook  to  be  comment- 
ed upon  in  his  course  of  lectures.  In  an  advertisement 
prefixed  to  this  work,  he  signified  his  intention  of  com- 
prehending in  it  the  whole  series  of  diseases  of  which  be 
treated  in  his  lectures  on  the  Practice  of  Physic  ;  but 
this  intention  he  did  not  live  to  accomplish,  having 
brought  down  the  work  no  further  than  to  the  end  of 
the  class  of  Febrile  Diseases. — -In  his  academical  Ice 
tores,  Dr  Gregory  never  attempted  to  mislead  the  stu- 
dent by  flattering  views  of  the  perfection  of  the  sci- 
ence ;  but  was,  on  the  contrary,  anxious  to  point  out 
its  defects  ;  wisely  judging  that  a  thorough  sense  of 
the  imperfection  of  an  art  or  science  is  the  first  step 
towards  its  improvement.  In  this  view  he  was  care- 
ful to  expose  the  fallaciousness  of  the  several  theories 
and  hypotheses  which  have  had  the  most  extensive  cor*- 
rency,  and  perpetually  inculcated  the  danger  of  syste- 
matizing with  limited  experience,  or  an  imperfect 
knowledge  of  facts.  Yet  in  the  work  last  mentioned 
it  will  appear  from  the  order  in  which  be  has  treated  , 
or  the  several  diseases,  that  he  did  not  entirely  neglect 
the  systematic  arrangements  of  other  authors.  These-, 
however,  he  warned  his  pupils,  that  he  bad  not  adopt- 
ed from  any  conviction  of  the  rectitude  of  those  theo- 
ries to  which  Ihey  referred,  but  only  as  affording  that 
degree  of  method,  and  regularity  of  plan,  which  is 
found  to  be  the  best  help  to  the  study  of  any  science. 
Considering  a  rational  theory  of  physic  to  be  as  yet  a 
desideratum,  it  was  his  object  to  communicate  to  his 
pupils  the  greatest  portion  of  practical  knowledge,  aa 
the  only  basis  on  which  inch  a  theorv  could  ever  be 
reared.  His  method,  in  treating  of  the  several  diseases, 
was  first  to  mention  those  symptoms  which  are  un- 
derstood among  physicians  to  characterize  or  define  a 
disease  ;  proceeding  from  the  general  to  the  more  par- 
ticular series  of  symptoms  and  their  occasional  varie- 
ties ;  to  point  oat  accurately  the  diagnostic  symptoms, 
or  those  by  which  one  disease  is  essentially  distinguish- 
ed from  others  that  resemble  it,  and  to  mark  likewise 
the  prognostics  by  which  a  physician  is  enabled  to  con- 
jecture of  the  probable  event  of  a  disease,  -whether  fa- 
vourable or  otherwise.  He  then  proceeded  to  specify 
the  various  causes,  predisposing,  occasional,  and  proxi- 
mate >  accounting,  at  far  a*  he  thought  could  be  don 
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Gi«c«ty.  an  just  principles,  For  the  appearance  of  the  several 
'  t  — '  symptoms ;  and,  finally,  he  pointed  out  the  general 
plan  of  cure,  the  particular  remedies  to  be  employed, 
and  the  cautions  requisite  in  the  administration  of 
them.  Thus  desirous  of  establishing  the  science  of 
medicine  anon  the  solid  foundation  of  practice  and 
experience  }  and  knowing  that  many  things  asserted  as 
facts  by  medical  writers  have  been  assumed  on  a  very 
careless  observation,  while  confirming  a  favourite  theo- 
ry ;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  many  real  and  im- 
portant facts  have,  from  the  same  spirit  of  system,  been 
explained  away  and  discredited  ;  be  constantly  endea- 
voured, both  by  his  precept  and  example,  to  inculcate 
to  his  pupils  the  necessity  of  extreme  caution  either  in 
admitting  or  in  denying  medical  facts,  or  ivli.it  are 
commonly  given  as  such.  To  the  desire  of  enforcing 
this  necessary  caution  is  owing  thai  multitude  of  que- 
ries renpecting  matters  of  far.t,  as  well  as  matters  of 
opinion,  which  occurs  in  the  Elements  of  the  Practice 
of  Physic. 

Br  Gregory,  soon  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  and 
mi  he  himself  says,  for  the  amusement  of  his  solitary 
hours,"  employed  himself  in  the  composition  of  that 
admirable  tract,  entitled,  A  Father's  Legacy  to  hit 
Daughters;  a  work  which,  though  certainly  never  in- 
ten-led  by  its  author  for  the  public  eye,  it  would  have 
been  an  unwarrantable  diminution  of  bin  fame,  and  a  ca- 
pricious refusal  of  a  general  benefit  to  mankind,  to  have 
limited  to  the  sole  purpose  for  which  it  was  originally 
designed.  It  was,  therefore,  with  great  propriety, 
published  after  the  author's  death  by  his  eldest  son. 
This  work  Is  a  must  amiable  display  of  the  piety 
and  goodness  of  his  heart,  and  his  consummate  know- 
ledge of  human  nature  and  of  the  world.  It  manifests 
such  solicitude  for  their  welfare,  as  strongly  recommends 
the  advice  which  he  gives.  He  speak*  of  the  female 
sex  in  the  most  honourable  terms,  and  labours  to  in- 
crease its  estimation,  whilst  he  plainly,  yet  genteelly 
ami  tenderly,  points  out  the  errors  into  which  young 
ladies  are  prone  to  fall.— It  is  particularly  observable, 
in  what  high  and  honourable  terms  he  speaks  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  of  Christian  worship,  and  faithful 
ministers;  how  warmly  he  recommends  to  hid  daugh- 
ters the  serious  and  devout  worship  of  God  in  public 
and  private.  He  dwells  largely  on  that  temper  and 
behaviour,  which  were  particularly  suited  to  their  edu- 
cation, rank,  aod  circumstances}  aod  recommends  that 
gentleness,  benevolence,  and  modesty,  which  adorn  the 
character  of  the  ladies,  and  do  particular  honour  to 
their  sex.  His  advices,  with  regard  to  love,  courtship, 
aod  marriage,  are  peculiarly  wise,  and  interesting  to 
them.  They  show  whit  careful  observation  he  bad 
made  on  female  domestic  conduct,  and  on  the  different 
effects  of  possessing  or  wanting  the  virtues  and  qualities 
which  he  recommends.  There  is  something  peculiar- 
ly curious,  animated,  and  useful,  in  bis  directions  to 
them,  how  to  judge  of,  and  manifest  an  honourable 
passion  in,  and  towards  the  other  sex,  and  in  the  very 
accurate  and  useful  distinction  which  he  makes  be- 
tween true  and  false  delicacy.  Nothing  can  be  more 
striking  and  affecting,  nothing  more  likely  to  give  his 
paternal  advices  their  desired  effect,  tlran  the  respect- 
ful and  affectionate  manner  in  which  he  mentions  bia 
lady  their  mother,  and  the  irreparable  lo«s  which  he 
•nd  they  sustained  by  her  early  death.     In  short,  in 
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tbi*  tract,  the  professor  shines  frith  peculiar  lustre  as  a   Greeorj, 
husband  and  father,  and  it  is  admirably  adapted  to  pro-      Gr*- 
mote  domestic  happiness.  hound. 

These  letters  to  his  daughters  were  evidently  written  * 
under  the  impression  of  an  early  death,  which  Dr  Gre- 
gory had  reason  to  apprehend  from  a  constitution  sub- 
ject to  the  gout,  which  had  begun  to  show  itself  at  Ir- 
regular intervals  even  from  the  i8tb  year  of  his  age. 
His  mother,  from  whom  he  inherited  that  disease,  died 
suddenly  in  1770,  while  sitting  at  table.  Dr  Gregory 
had  prognosticated  for  himself  a  similar  death  ;  an 
event  of  which,  among  his  friends,  be  often  talked, 
but  had  no  apprehension  of  the  nearness  of  its  ap- 
proach. In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1773,  in  con- 
versation with  bis  son  Dr  James  Gregory,  the  lat- 
ter remarking,  that  having  for  the  three  preceding 
years  had  no  return  of  a  fit,  he  might  make  his  ac- 
count with  a  pretty  severe  attack  at  that  season;  he  re- 
ceived the  observation  with  some  degree  of  anger,  as  he 
felt  himself  then  in  his  usual  state  of  health.  The  pre- 
diction,  however,  was  loo  true  ;  for  having  gone  to  bed 
on  the  9th  of  February  1773,  with  no  apparent  disor- 
der, he  was  found  dead  in  the  morning.  His  death  bad 
been  instantaneous,  and  probably  in  his  sleep  ;  for  there 
was  not  tbe  smallest  discomposure  of  limb  or  of  feature 
—a  perfect  Euthanasia. 

Dr  Gregory,  in  person,  was  considerably  above  the 
middle  size.  His  frame  of  body  was  compacted  with 
symmetry,  but  not  with  elegance.  His  limbs  were 
not  active  ;  he  stooped  somewhat  in  bis  gait  3  and  hi) 
countenance,  from  a  fullness  of  feature  and  a  heaviness 
of  eye,  gave  no  external  indication  of  superior  power 
of  mind  or  abilities.  It  was  otherwise  wbm  engaged 
in  conversation.  His  features  then  became  animated, 
and  his  eye  most  expressive.  He  had  a  warmth  of 
tone  and  of  gesture  which  gave  a  pleaiing  interest  to 
every  thing  whicb  he  uttered  ;  But,  united  with  this 
animation,  there  was  in  him  a  gentleness  and  simplici- 
ty of  manner,  which,  with  little  attention  to  tbe  ex- 
terior and  regulated  forma  of  politeness,  was  more  en- 
gaging than  the  must  finished  address.  His  conversation 
flowed  with  ease  ;  and,  when  in  company  with  literary 
men,  without  affecting  a  display  of  knowledge,  he  was 
liberal  of  the  stores  of  his  mind.  He  possessed  a  large 
share  of  the  social  and  benevolent  affections,  whicb,  ia 
the  exercise  of  his  profession,  manifested  themselves  ia 
many  nameless,  but  important,  attentions  to  those  under 
his  care  ;  attentions  which,  proceeding  in  him  from  an 
extended  principle  of  humanity,  were  not  squared  to 
the  circumstances  or  rank  of  the  patient,  but  ever  be- 
stowed most  liberally  wbere  they  were  most  requisite. 
In  the  care  of  his  pupils,  he  was  not  satisfied  with  a 
faithful  discharge  of  hi*  public  duties.  To  many  of 
these,  strangers  ia  the  country,  and  far  removed  from 
all  who  had  a  natural  interest  in  their  concerns,  it  was 
matter  of  no  small  importance  to  enjoy  the  acquaintance 
and  countenance  of  one  so  universally  respected  and 
esteemed. 

CRE-Hound,  See  Caws,  Mammalia  Index. — 
Among  a  litter  of  gre-hound  poppies,  the  best  era 
always  those  which  are  lightest.  These  will  make  tbe 
nimblest  dogs  as  they  grow  up.  Tbe  gre-hound  is  best 
for  open  countries  where  there  is  little  covert.  In  these 
places  there  will  sometimes  be  a  course  after  a  hare  of 
two  or  three  mile*  or  more,  and  both  the  dogs  and  the 
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Ore-      pwrne  In  sight -«H  the  while.     It  ii  generally  supposed     to  great  advantage;  *o  that  it  is  very 


'bonad,  Uiat  (ha  ((re-hound  bitch  will  belt  the  dog  in  running  . 
Oraaads.  |,ut  this  seems  to  be  an  error ;  Tor  the dog  it  bolb  longer 
■  made,  and  considerably  stronger,  than  the  bitch  of  the 

-same  kind.  Id  the  breeding  these  dogs  the  bitch  i«  prin- 
cipal!/ to  be  regarded;  for  it  is  found  by  experience, 
that  the  beet  dog  and  a  bad  bitch  will  not  get  so  good 
puppies  ns  an  indifferent  dog  with  a  good  bitch.  The 
dog  and  hitch  should  be  ai  nearly  as  may  he  of  the 
same  age ;  and  for  the  breeding  of  fine  and  perfect 
dogs,  they  should  not  be  more  than  four  years  old, 
An  old  bitch  may  be  nsed  with  a  young  dog,  but  tho 
puppies  of  a  young  bitch  and  an  old  dog  will  never  be 
good  for  any  thing. 

The  general  food  for  a  gre-hound  ongtit  to  he  chip- 
ping* or  raspings  of  bread,  with  soft  bones  and  gristles; 
and  those  clippings  ought  always  to  be  soaked  in  beef 
or  mot  ton  broth. 

Tbe  proper  exercise  for  a  gre-hound  is  conning  him 


■hipping,  not  being  subject  to  hurricanes,     Tbe  toil  is  w. 
capable  of  producing  tobacco,  sugar,  indigo,  pease,  and 
millet. 

In  1638,  M.  Poincy,  a  Frenchman,  attempted  to 
make  a  settlement  in  Grenada  ;  but  was  driven  off  by 
tbe  Caribbean!,  who  resorted  to  this  island  in  greater 
numbers  than  to  the  neighbouring  nnes,  probably  on 
account  of  the  game  with  which  it  abounded.  In  1650, 
Mons.  Parquet,  governor  of  Marlinico,  carried  over 
from  that  island  300  men,  furnished  with  presents  to 
reconcile  the  savages  to  them  ;  hot  with  arm*  to  sub- 
due tbem,  in  case  they  should  prove  intractable.  11m 
lavages  are  said  to  have  been  frightened  into  submis- 
sion by  the  number  of  the  Frenchmen  :  but,  according 
to  some  French  writers,  the  chief  not  only  welcomed 
the  new-comers;  but,  in  consideration  of  some  knives, 
hatchets,  scissari,  and  other  toyi,  yielded  to  Parquet 
.the  sovereignty  of  tbe  island,  reserving  to  themselves 
three  times  a-week,  and  rewarding  him  with  blood ;  their  own  habitations.  The  Abbe*  Raynal  informs  us, 
which  will  animate  him  in  the  highest  degree,  and  that  these  first  French  colonists,  imagining  they  had 
encourage  biro  t«  prosecute  his  game.  But  the  bare  purchased  the  island  by  these  trifles,  assumed  the  sove- 
also  should  ever  have  fair  play.  She  should  have  the  reignly,  and  soon  acted  as  tyrants.  Tbe  Caribs,  un- 
law, as  it  is  called  j  that  is,  have  leave  to  run  about  able  to  contend  with  them  by  force,  took  their  usual 
twelve  icore  yards  before  the  dog  ie  slipped  at  her,  method  of  murdering  all  those  whom  they  found  in  ■ 
that  he  may  have  same  difficulty  in  the  course,  and  defenceless  stale.  This  produced  a  war ;  and  tbe 
not  pick  np  the  game  too  easily.  If  be  kills  the  hare;  French  settlers  having  received  a  reinforcement  of  300 
he  must  never  be  suffered  to  tear  her ;  but  she  must  he  men  from  Martinicn,  forced  the  savages  to  retire  to  a 
taken  from  him,  his  month  cleaned  of  the  wool,  and  mountain  ;  from  whence,  after  exhausting  all  their  ar- 
the  liver  and  lights  given  him  by  way  of  encourage-  rows,  they  rolled  down  great  logs  of  wood  on  their 
racnt.  Then  he  is  to  be  led  home,  and  his  feet  waslied  enemies.  Here  they  were  joined  by  other  savage* 
with  butter  and  beer,  and  about  an  hour  after  be  is  to     "  '      ' 

be  fed. 

When  the  dog  i*  to  be  taken  out  to  course,  bo 
should  have  nothing  in  the  morning  but  a  toast  and 
butter,  and  then  he  is  to  be  kennelled  till  taken  out 
to  the  field.  The  kennelling  these  dogs  is  of  great 
use,  always  giving  them  spirit  and  nimbleness  when 
they  are  set  loose :  and  the  best  way  of  managing  a  fine 
gre-haund  is,  never  to  let  him  stir  out  of  the  kennel, 
except  at  the  times  of  feeding,  walking,  or  coorsing. 

GRENADA,  one  of  the  Caribhco  islands,  lying 
in  W.  Long.  fii.  30.  N.  Lat.  11. 10.  .  It  is  tbe  last  of 
the  Windward  Caribbeea;  anJ  lies  30  leagues  north 
of  New  Andalnsia,  on  tbe  continent.  It  is  about  30 
miles  in  length,  and  in  some  places  15  in  breadth.  Tbe 
chief  port,  formerly  called  Louis,  now  St  George'*, 
■mU  on  the  west  side  of  the  bland,  in  tbe  middle    " 


ighbourlng  islands,  and  again  attacked  the 
French,  but  were  defeated  anew ;  and  were  at  last  dri- 
ven to  such  desperation,  that  40  of  tbem,  who  had  esca- 
ped from  the  slaughter,  jumped  from  a  precipice  Into 
the  sea,  where  they  all  perished,  rather  than  fall  into 
the  hands  of  their  implacable  enemies.  From  thence 
the  rock  was  called  It  morne  dtt  tauteurt,  or  "  the  hill 
of  the  leapers ;"  which  name  it  atitl  retains.  Tho 
French  then  destroyed  the  habitations  and  all  the  pro- 
visions of  the  savages;  but  fresh  supplies  of  Carib- 
beans  arriving,  tbe  war  was  renewed  with  great  vigour, 
and  great  numbers  of  the  French  were  killed.  Upon 
this  they  resolved  totally  to  exterminate  tbe  natives : 
and  having  according  attacked  tbe  lavages  unawares, 
they  inhumanly  put  to  death  the  women  and  children, 
as  well  ai  the  men ;  burning  all  their  boati  and  ca- 
noes,  to  cut  off  all   communication   between  ibe  few 


,   large   bay,   with  a   sandy  bottom.     It  is  laid   that  survivors  and  the  neighbouring  islands.    Notwithstand- 
'  *e  secure  Ing  all  these   barbarous  precautions,  however,   the  Ca- 
ms each,  ribbees  proved  the  irreconcileable  enemies  of  the  French; 
d  bison,  and   their  frequent  insurrections  at  last  obliged  Par* 
ulil  con.  quet  to  sell  all  his  property  in  tbe  island  to  tbe  Count 
ink.  was  de  Cerillac  in  1657.     Tbe  sew  proprietor,  who  por- 
igb  :  but  by  reason  of  it  the  large  ships  are  chased   Parquet's   property  for   30,000  crowns,  sent 
pass  within  80  paces  of  one  of  the  mountains  thither    a    person    of  brutal    mariners    to    govern    the 


iooo  barks,  from  300  to  400  tons,  may 
from  storms;  and  that  100  ships,  of  1000 
may  be  moored  in  the  harbour.  A  large  roi 
which  is  parted  from  it  by  a  bank  of  sand,  1 
taia  a  considerable  number  of  ships,  if  thi 
opt  til 

obliged 


lying  at  the  month  of  the  harbour ;  the  other  mountain 
lying  about  half  a  mile  distant.  The  island  aUoondi 
with  wild  game  and  fish ;  it  produce!  alio  very  fine 
timber,  but  the  cocoa-tree  is  observed  not  to  thrive 
here  so  well  as  in  tbe  other  islands.  A  lake  on  a  high 
mountain,  about  tbe  middle  of  the  island,  supplii 
with  fresh -water 
lie  round  tho  island, 


island.     He  behaved  with  such  insupportable  tyranny, 
that   most  of  the  colonists  retired  to  Martinico  ;  and 
the  few  who  remained   condemned  him  to  death  af- 
ter a  formal  trial.     In  tbe  whole  court  of  justice  that 
tried  this  miscreant,  there  was  only  one  man  (called 
Arrhatigeli)   who  could  write.     A  farrier  was  tbe  per- 
Sereral  bays  and  harbours     son  who  impeached  :  and  he,  instead  of  tbe  signatures, 
of  which  might  be  fortified     scaled  with  a  horse-shot;  and  Archangel  i,  who  per- 
3  formed 
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formed  the  office  of  clerk,  wrote  round  it  tin 

m  French,  '*  Mark  of  M,  do  la  Brio,  counsel  for  the 

court." 

It  was  apprehended  that  tho  court  of  Franc*  would 
•At  ratify  a  sentence  passed  with  tuch  unusual  formali- 
ties i  and  therefore  most  of  the  judges  or  the  governor's 
crime*,  and  witnesses  of  hi*  execution,  disappeared. 
Only  thoie  remained  whote  obscurity  screened  llwsn 
dm  the  pursuit  of  tho  lawi.  By  an  estimate,  taken 
in  1700,  there  were  at  Grenada  no  more  than  951 
White  people,  53  free  lavages  or  mulatto**,  and  525 
•laves.  The  useful  animal*  were  reduced  to  64  hones 
and  56$  heed  of  horned  cattle.  The  whole  culture 
Consisted  of  three  plantations  of  sugar  and  5a  of  in- 
digo.— The  island  had  been  sold  in  1664  to  tho  French 
West  India  company  for  100,000  lures. 

This  unfavourable-  state  of  the  affairs  of  Grenada, 
was  changed  in  1714.  Tho  change  was  owing  to  the 
nourishing  condition  of  Mertinico.  The  richest  of 
the  ships  from  that  island  were  sent  to  the  Spanish 
•easts,  and  in  their  way  touched  at  Grenada  to  take 
in  refreshments.  The  trading  privatecto,  who  under- 
took this  navigation,  taught  the  people  of  that  island 
the  value  of  their  soil,  which  only  required  cultivation. 
Some  trader*  furnished  the  inhabitants  with  stave*  and 
■tensile  to  erect  soger  plantations.  An  open  account 
was  essjuVlfsbed  between  the  two  colonies.  Grenada 
was  clearing  it*  debt*  gradually  by  its  rich  produce  ; 
and  the  balance  was  ou  the  point  of  being  closed, 
when  the  wax  in  1744  interrupted  the  coca mu oka t ion 
between  the  two  islands,  and  at  the  same  time  stopped 
the  progress  of  the  sugar-plantation*.  This  loss  was 
supplied  by  the  culture  of  coflee,  which  was  pursued 
during  the  hostilities  with  all  the  activity  and  eager- 
■ees  thai  industry  could  inspire  .—The  peace  of  1748 
revived  ell  the  labours,  and  opened  all  the  former  sour- 
ce* of  wealth.  In  1753,  the  population  of  Grenada 
•moisted  of  1262  white  people,  175  free  negroes, 
tad  11,991  slaves.  The  entire  amounted  to  2298 
•Verses  or  males,  2456  head  of  horned  cattle,  3278 
sheep,  902  goats,  and  331  hogs.  The  cultivation 
row  to  83  soger  plantation",  2,725,600  coffee  trees, 
■50.300  cocea-tree*,  and  800  cotton  plants.  The 
provisions  consisted  of  5,740,450  trenches  of  cessada, 
0)33,596  banana  tree*,  and  143  squares  of  potatoes 
•ad  yams.  The  colony  made  a  rapid  progress,  in 
proportion  to  the  excellence  of  its- soil  {  but  in  1762 
the  island  was  taken  by  the  British.  At  this  time 
mm  of  the  mountains  at  the  side  of  St  George's  har- 
bour was  strongly  fortified,  and  might  have  made  a 
good  deft-nee,  but  surrendered  without  firing  a  gun  ; 
and  by  the  treaty  concluded  in  1 763  the  island  was 
ceded  to  Britain.  On  this  cession,  and  the  manage- 
ment of  the  colony  after  that  event,  the  abbe"  Haynal 
has  the  following  remark*,—"  This  long  train  of  evils 
[the  ambition  and  mismanagement  of  hi*  countrymen] 
has  thrown  Grenada  into  the  hands  of  the  English, 
who  are  in  possession  of  this  conquest  by  the  treaty 
ef  17(53.  But  how  long  will  they  keep  this  colony? 
Or,  will  it  never  again  be  restored  to  France  ?— Eng- 
land has  not  made  a  fortunate  beginning.  In  the  first 
rnthu'lasm  raised  by  an  acquisition,  of  which  the 
highest  opinion  had  been  previously  formed,  every  une 
was  eager  to  purchase  estates  there.  They  sold  for 
■such  wore  than  their  real  »»be.     This  -caprice,  by 
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expelling  old  colonists  who  were  inured'  to  the  cti-  Grenada. 
mate,  ha*  sent  about  1,553,000!.  out  of  she  mother*  *■— v™-' 
country.  This  imprudence  has  been  followed  by  ano- 
ther. The  new  proprietors,  misled,  no  doubt,  by  na- 
tional pride,  have  substituted  new  methods  to  those  ef 
their  predecessors.  They  have  attempted  to  alter  the 
mode  of  living  among  their  slaves.  The  negroes,  who 
from  their  very  ignorance  are  more  attached  to  theii 
customs  than  other  men,  have  revolted.  It  hath  been 
found  necessary  to  send  out  troops,  and  to  shed  blood. 
The  wbuls  colony  waa  filled  with  suspicions.  The 
master*  who  had  laid  themselves  under  a  necessity  of 
using  violent  methods,  were  afraid  of  being  burnt  or 
massacred  in  their  own  plantations.  The  labours  have 
declined,  or  been  totally  interrupted.  Tranquillity 
has  at  length  been  restored.  Tho  number  of  slaves 
has  been  increased  as  far  as  40,000,  and  the  produce 
has  hern  raised  to  the  treble  of  what  it  was  under  tho 
French  government.  The  plantation  will  still  be  im- 
proved by  the  neighbourhood  of  a  dozen  of  islands, 
called  the  Grvnadinei  or  GrenadUloet,  that  am  depend- 
ent on  the  colony.  They  an  from  three  to  eight 
leagues  in  circumference.  The  air  is  wholesome.  Tba> 
ground,  covered  only  with  thin  boshes,  ha*  not  been 
■creened  from  the  *un.  It  exhale*  none  of  those  noxious 
vapour*  which  are  fatal  to  the  husbandman;  Cariacon, 
the  only  sue  of  the  Grenadines  which  the  French  have 
occupied,  was  at  first  frequented  by  turtle  fishermen  ; 
who,  in  the  leisure  afforded  then)  by  so  easy  an  occu- 
pation, employed  themselves  in  clearing  the  ground- 
in  process  of  time,  their  small  number  was  increased 
by  the  accession  of  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Guada- 
lotipe  ;  who,  finding  that  their  plantations  were  destroy- 
rd  by  a  particular  sort  of  ants,  removed  to  Cariacon-  . 
The  island  nourished  from  the  liberty  that  was  enjoyed 
there.  The  inhabitants  collected  about  I2CO  slaves, 
by  whose  labours  they  made  themselves  a  revenue  of 
near  20,oool.  a-year  in  cotton. — The  other  Grenadines 
do  not  afford  a  prospect  of  the  same  advantage*,  though 
the  plantation  of  sugar  is  begun  there.  It  ha*  succeed- 
ed remarkably  well  at  Becouya,  the  largest  and  most 
fertile  of  these  islands,  which  is  no  more  than  two  > 
league*  distant  from  St  Vincent." 

In  the  year  1779,  the  conquest  of  this  island  nee- 
accomplished  by  D'Eitaign  the  French  admiral,  who 
had  been  prevented  from  attempting  it  before  by  his 
enterprise  against  St  Vincent.  Immediately  after  hU 
conquest  of  St  Lucia,  however,  being  reinforced  by  ay 
squadron  under  M.  de  la  Moltr,  he  set  sail  for  Grenada, 
with  a  Beet  of  26  sail  of  the  line  and  12  frigate*,  ha- 
ving on  board  ■  0,000  land  force*.  Here  he  arrived 
on  the  second  of  July  f  and  landed  3OQO  troops,  chiefly 
Irish,  being  part  of  the  brigade  composed  of  native* 
of  Ireland  in  the  service  of  France.  These  were  con- 
ducted by  Count  Dillon,  who  disposed  them  in  audi 
a  manner  as  to  surround  the  bill  that  overlooks  and 
command*  George's  town,  together  with  the  fort 
and  harbour.  To  oppose  these,  Lord  M'Caatney,  the 
governor,  had  only  about  150  regular*,,  and  300  or 
400,  armed  inhabitants  ;  but  though  all  resistance  waa 
evidently  vain,  he  determined  nevertheless  to  make  an 
honourable  and  gallant  defence.  The  preparations  ha 
made  were  such  as  induced  D'Estaign  himself  to  be 
present  at  the  attack  j  and,  even, with  bis  vast  superiori- 
ty rf  fwee,  tbc  fi«t  iUt*ck  ou  the  Mtltciiclun«U  pro  t«1 
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,.   unsuccessful.     The  second  continued  two  hour* ; 

— ■  the  garrison  were  obliged  to  yield  to  the  immense  dis- 
parity of  numbers  who  assaulted  them,  after  -having 
killed  or  wounded  300  of  their  antagonists.  Having 
thus  made  themselves  masters  of  the  intrenchments  on 
the  hill,  the  French  turned  the  cannon  of  them  to. 
wards  the  fort  which  lay  under  it }  on  which  the  go- 
vernor demanded  a  capitulation.  The  terms,  however, 
were  so  extraordinary  and  unprecedented,  that  both 
the  governor  and  inhabitants  agreed  in  rejecting  them  j 
and  determined  rather  to  surrender  without  any  con- 
ditions at  a!!  than  upon  those  which  appeared  so  ex- 
travagant. On  this  occasion  D'Eslaign  is  said  to  have 
behaved  in  a  very  haughty  and  severe  manner  ;  indul- 
ging his  soldiers  also  in  the  most  unwarrantable  liber- 
ties, and  in  which  tbey  would  have  proceeded  much 
farther  had  they  not  been  restrained  by  the  Irish  troop* 
in  the  French  service. 

In  the  mean  time  Admiral  Byron,  who  bad  been 
convoying  the  home  ward -bound  West  India  fleet,  ha- 
stened to  St  Vincent,  in  hopes  uf  re  coveting  it;  but 
heing  informed,  by  (lie  way,  that  a  descent  had  been 
made  at  Grenada,  be  changed  his  course,  hoping  that 
Lord  M'Cartney  would  be  able  to  hold  out  till  his  ar- 
rival. On  the  sixth  of  July  he  came  in  sight  of  the, 
French  fleet  ;  and,  without  regarding  D'Estaign's  su- 
periority of  six  ships  of  the  line  and  as  many  frigates, 
determined  if  possible  to  force  him  to  a  close  engage- 
ment. The  French  commander,  however,  was  not 
10  confident  of  bis  own  prowess  as  to  run  the  risk  of 
an  encounter  of  this  kind;  and  having  already  at- 
thieved  his  conquest,  had  no  other  view  than  to  pre- 
serve it.  His  designs  were  facilitated  by  the  good 
condition  of  bis  fleet;  which  being  mere  lately  come 
■«ut  of  port  than  that  of  the  British,  sailed  falter,  so  that 
he  was  thus  enabled  to  keep  at  what  distance  he 
pleated.  The  engagement  began  about  eight  in  the 
morning,  when  Admiral  Barrington  with  his  own  and 
two  other  ships  got  np  to  the  van  of  the  enemy,  which 
tbey  attacked  -with  the  greatest  spirit.  As  the  other 
thins  of  his  diviaion,  however,  were  not  able  to  get  op  to 
bis  assistance,  these  three  ship*  were  necessarily  obliged 
to  encounter  a  vast  superiority,  and  of  consequence  suf- 
fered exceedingly.  The  battle  was  carried  on  from  be- 
ginning to  end  in  the  same  unequal  manner ;  nor  were 
the  British  commanders,  though  lliry  used  their  utmost 
ctTorts  for  this  purpose,  able  to  bring  the  French  to  a 
close  engagement.  Tbus  Captains  Cnllinirwooil,  Ed- 
wards, and  Cornwall!*,  stood  the  Are  of  the  whole 
French  fleet  for  some  time.  Captain  Fan>haw  of  the 
Monmouth,  a  64  gun  ship,  threw  himself  singly  to  the 
way  of  the  enemy's  van  ;  and  Admiral  Rowley  and 
Captain  Butchart  fought  at  the  same  disadvantage:  so 
that  finding  it  impossible  to  continue  the  engagement 
with  any  probability  of  success,  a  general  cessation  of 
firing  took  place  about  noon.  It  recommenced  in  the 
same  manner  a  hnnt  two  in  the  afternoon;  and  lasted, 
■with  different  interruptions,  till  the  evening.  During 
-this  action  some  of  the  British  ships  had  forced  their 
way  into  St  George's  harbour,  not  imagining  that 
the  enemy  were  already  in  possession  of  the  island. 
They  were  soon  undeceived,  however,  by  perceiving 
■the  French  colours  flying  ashore,  and  the  guns  and 
batteries  firing  at  them.  This  discovery  put  an  end 
to  the  design  which  had  brought  on  the  engagement j 
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it  wis  now  high  time  to  think  of  providing  for  Oreaadt. 
the  safety  of  the  British  transports,  which  were  in  dan- '  ■  y  ■' 
ger  from  the  number  of  tbe  enemy's  frigates,  the  en- 
gagement was  finally  discontinued.  Coring  this  action 
some  of  Admiral  Byron's  ships  had  •uffered  extremely. 
The  Lion  of  64  guns,  Captain  Cornwallis,  was  found 
incapable  of  rejoining  the  fleet  which  were  plying  to 
windward;  and  was  therefore  obliged  to  bear  away 
alone  before  ibe  wind.  Two  other  ships  lay  far  astern 
in  a  very  distressed  situation ;  hot  no  attempt  was  made 
to  capture  them,  nor  did  the  French  admiral  show  the 
least  inclination  to  renew  the  engagement. 

Grenada  was  restored  to  Great  Britain  by  the  treaty 
of  peace  of  1783. — George's  town,  at  St  George'*,  n 
the  residence  of  the  governor. 

When  the  levelling  spirit  of  the  French  revolution 
threatened  to  banish  all  rational  liberty  and  subordina- 
tion from  the  face  of  the  earth,-  the  ill-fated  island  of 
Grenada  did  not  escape  tbe  contagion.  The  slaves  in 
this  island  were  early  tinctured  with  tbe  love  and  ad- 
miration of  those  principle*  which  subverted  the  mo- 
narchy of  France.  The*-  were  of  consequence  ready 
to  revolt  at  the  instigation*  of  republican  emissaries, 
who  in  1 795  effected  a  landing  from  the  island  of  Gua- 
deloupe in  considerable  numbers.  Yet  many  of  tbe 
■lave*  hesitated  at  first  to  take  an  active  part  in  this  un- 
natural rebellion  against  the  British  government ;  but 
their  perseverance  was  at  length  shaken  by  the  alluring 
temptations  which  were  held  out  to  them,  of  participat- 
ing of  the  property  of  their  plundered  master*,  and  tbe 
flattering  promise*  of  total  emancipation. 

It  i*  astonishing,  aa  it  seem*  repugnant  to  every  feel- 
ing of  human  nature  with  which  we  are  acquainted, 
that  such  of  the  slaves,  both  male  and  female,  a*  had 
experienced  the  most  humane  treatment,  and  enjoyed 
the  greatest  share  of  their  masters  confidence,  were  tbe 
most  active  and  cruel  in  this  horrible  insurrection. 
This  seems  to  be  a  melancholy  proof  of  an  assertion 
often  made  by  those  who  are  inimical  to  tbe  abolition 
of  the  slave-trade,  that  the  most  humane  and  benevolent 
treatment  can  make  no  impression  on  their  native  fe- 
rocity. 

As  the  French  troops  had  been  too  successful  in 
their  attack  upon  Guadeloupe,  tbe  disaffected  negroes 
in  Grenada  wlro  spoke  the  Flench  language,  a*  well 
aa  numbers  of  white  people  who  were  charmed  with  the 
extravagant  doctrine  of  liberty  and  equality,  were  en- 
couraged to  project  and  execute  a  revolt  from  tbe  Bri- 
tish government,  every  step  of  which  they  marked  with 
plunder  and  with  blood.  Having  effected  a  landing  at 
GrenviUe  or  La  Bage,  and  Charlotte  town,  on  different 
sides  of  the  island,  the  insurgents,  to  the  number  of  loo, 
surrounded  the  former  place,  and  about  one  o'clock  in 
the  morning  (March  6.  1795)  plundered  the  dwelling 
and  storehouses,  and  dragging  the  innocent,  the  astonish- 
ed inhabitants  into  the  streets,  set  them  up  as  marks  to 
be  shot  at.  When  they  fell  before  the  discharge  of 
their  musketry,  the  inhuman  banditti  mangled  their 
bodies  with  cutlasse*  in  the  most  shocking  manner.  At- 
thU  time  there  were  14  English  inhabitants  in  the 
town,  only  three  of  whom  escaped  the  insatiable  ven- 
geance of  those  pretended  lovers  of  freedom  !  Some 
escaped  by  swimming  to  the  vessel*  which  were  then 
lying  in  the  roads,  while  other*,  captured  by  the  insur- 
gents, wen  murdered  on  their  way  to  tbe  camp  of  tbe 
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Gteuds  rebel  «*'*f  Fedoe,    because  they  could  not  march  m 

■         quickly  aa  desired. 
CinhMB,        By  tlic  last  returns  made  to  tfao  boose  of  commons, 
'  the  population  of  Grenada  is  r8n  wu,  slaves  29,381  j 

whiles  771  ;  free  people  of  colour  1210  J  total  31,362. 
In  i77&tbecxportifromGreaadaamouBted  10600^000).) 
and  in  1809  they  are  stated  to  amount  only  to  189,000k, 
while  the  import!  were  439,453].  The  island  is  123 
■tiles  S.  W.of  Barbadoes,  and  7 1  miles  N.W.  of  Tobago. 

GRENADINES,  or  Gbenadillos.  See  the  pre- 
ceding  article. — In  these  island*,  freah  water  is  foand 
only  in  one  place.  A  small  spring  baa  been  discovered 
in  the  principal  Island  Cariacoo,  by  digging;  bnt  be- 
ing of 'great  value,  it  is  kept  locked  by  the  proprietor. 
The  capital  of  that  island  is  called  Hi  I  (borough,  in 
which  there  is  a  small  church. 

GRENA1LLE,  a  name  given  by  tbe  French  wri- 
ters to  a  preparation  of  copper,  which  the  Chinese  use 
ai  a  red  colour  in  some  of  their  finest  china,  particu- 
larly for  that  colour  which  it  called  oil-red  or  red  m 
mil.  Tbe  china-ware  coloured  with  this  It  very  dear. 
The  manner  in  which  they  procure  the  preparation  it 
Dm:  tbey  have  in  China  no  such  thing  as  silver  ceil- 
ed money,  but  they  use  in  commerce  bars  or  masses  of 
silver  j  these  tbey  pay  and  receive  in  Urge  bargain!  ; 
and  among  a  nation  so  full  of  frand  at  the  Chinese, 
it  it  no  wonder  that  these  are  ton  often  adulterated 
with  too  prctt  an  alloy  of  copper.  They  pass,  how- 
ever, in  ibis  state,  in  the  common  payments.  There 
are  tone  occasions,  however,  such  a*  the  paying  the 
taxes  and  contributions,  on  which  tbey  most  bave  their 
silver  pure  and  fine  :  on  this  occasion  tbey  have  recourse 
to  certain  people,  whose  sole  business  it  is  to  refine  tbe 
silver,  and  separate  it  from  the  copper  and  tbe  lead  it 
contains.  This  they  dn  in  furnaces  made  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  with  very  convenient  vessels.  While  the 
copper  is  in  fusion,  they  take  a  small  brush,  and  dip 
the  end  of  it  into  water  ;  then  striking  the  handle  of 
the  brush,  they  sprinkle  the  water  by  degrees  upon  tbe 
melted  copper;  a  sort  of  pellicle  forma  itself  by  thie 
means  on  lite  surface  of  tbe  matter,  whieh  thev  take 
off  while  hot  with  pincers  of  iron,  and  immediately 
throwing  it  into  a  large  vessel  of  cold  water,  it  forms 
that  red  powder  which  is  called  the  grenaille  ;  they  re. 
pest  the  operation  every  time  they  in  this  manner  se- 
parate the  copper  ;  and  ibis  furnishes  them  with  at 
much  of  the  grenaille  as  they  have  oceasiou  for  in  their 
china  works. 

GRENOBLE,  a  large,  populous,  and  ancient  town 
of  France,  in  the  department  of  Isere,  with  a  bishop's 
tee.  It  contains  a  great  number  of  handsome  structures, 
particularly  the  churches  and  convents.  Tbe  leather 
and  gloves  that  are  made  here  arc  highly  esteemed.  It 
is  seated  on  the  river  Ixere,  over  which  there  are  two 
bridges  to  pass  into  that  part  called  Perriere,  a  large 
afreet  on  the  other  side  of  tbe  river.  Population  in  1 815, 
23.000.     E.  Long.  5.  49.  N.  Let.  45.  12. 

GRESHAM,  Sib  Thomas,  an  opulent  merchant 
of  London,  descended  from  an  ancient  and  honourable 
family  of  Norfolk,  was  born  in  1519.  He  was,  as 
his  father  had  been  before  him,  appointed  king's  agent 
at  Antwerp,  for  taking  up  money  of  the  merchants ; 
and  in  155.1  he  removed  to  that  city  with  hit  family. 
This  employment  was  suspended  on  the  accession  of 
Queen  Mart  :  bnt  on  proper  representations,  was  re- 
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of  knighthood  upon  htm,  and  made  him  her  H 
agent  in  foreign  parte.  It  was  at  this  time  he  thought  Grcviltc 
proper  to  provide  himself  with  a  mansion-borne  in  the  * 
city,  suitable  to  bis  station  and  dignity  ;  with  which 
intention  be  built  a  large  house  on  the  west  side  of 
Bishopsgate-atreet,  afterwards  known  by  the  name  of 
Grethanf-college.  His  father  bad  proposed  building  * 
bouse  or  exchange  for  the  merchants  to  meet  in,  in- 
■toad  of  walking  in  tbe  open  street ;  bnt  this  design 
remained  for  (he  son  to  accomplish.  Sir  Thomas 
went  beyond  his  father :  he  offered,  if  the  citizens 
would  provide  a  proper  piece  of  ground,  to  build  a 
bouse  at  his  own  ei  pence  ;  which,  being  accepted,  he 
fulfilled  bis  promise  after  the  plan  of  the  exchange  at 
Antwerp.  When  (he  new  edifice  was  opened,  the 
queen  (Jan.  29.  1570)  came  and  dined  with  tbe 
founder ;  and  caused  a  herald  with  a  trumpet  to  pro- 
claim it  by  the  name  of  the  Royal  Exchange.  In  pur- 
suance also  of  a  promise  to  endow  a  college  for  the 
profession  of  the  seven  liberal  sciences,  be  made  a  testa- 
mentary disposition  or  bis  house  in  London  for  that 
purpose  j  leaving  one  moiety  of  tbe  royal  exchange  U 
tbe  corporation  of  London,  and  the  other  to  tbe  mer- 
cers company,  for  the  salaries  of  seven  lecturers  in 
divinity,  law,  physic,  astronomy,  geometry,  music,  and* 
rhetoric,  at  50).  each  per  annum.  He  left  several 
other  considerable  benefactions,  and  died  in  1579. 
As  to  tbe  college,  it  was  afterwards  polled  down  in 
consequence  of  an  application  to  parliament  from  tbe 
city,  and  the  excise-office  erected  in  its  place.  Tbe 
lectures  are  read,  or  rather  honied  through,  in  a  cham- 
ber over  tbe  Royal  Exchange.  Those  who  bave  drawn 
Sir  Thomas1!  character  observe,  that  he  bad  the  hap- 
piness of  a  mind  every  way  toiled  to  bis  fortune  ;  ge- 
nerous and  benign ;  ready  tn  perform  any  good  actions, 
and  encourage  them  in  others.  He  was  a  great  friend 
and  patron  of  our  celebrated  mertyrologist  John  Fox. 
He  was  well  acquainted  with  tbe  ancient  and  several 
modern  languages ;  ho  had  a  very  comprehensive  know- 
ledge of  all  affairs  relating  to  commerce,  whether  fo- 
.  reign  or  domestic  ;  and  bis  success  was  not  lets,  being 
in  bit  time  esteemed  tbe  highest  commoner  in  Eng- 
land. He  transacted  Queen  Elizabeth's  mercantile  af- 
fairs to  constantly,  that  he  was  called  the  royal  mer- 
chant; and  his  bonse  was  sometimes  appointed  for  the 
reception  of  foreign  princes  upon  their  first  arrival  at 
London. 

GREUS8EN,  a  town  of  Upper  Saxony,,  in  tbe 
county  of  Scbwailzburg,  ifi  miles  north  of  Erfurt,  and 
18  cast  of  Mnlhansen.  Long.  11*  3*  east,  Lai.  51°  6' 
north. 

GREVILLE,  Folk*,  Lord  Brook,  of  Beancbamp'a 
Court  in  Warwickshire,  a  poet  and  miscellaneous  wri- 
ter, was  born  in  the  year  1554,  and  descended  from 
the  noble  families  of  Beauchamps  of  Patrick  and  Wil- 
longhby  de  Brook.  In  company  with  his  cousin  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  he  began  his  education  at  a  school  in 
Shrewsbury ;  thence  he  went  to  Oxford,  where  he 
remained  for  tome  time  a  gentleman  commoner,  and 
then  removed  (n  Trinity-college  in  Cambridge.  Ha- 
ving left  the  university,  he  visited  foreign  courts,  and 
thus  added  to  his  knowledge  of  the  ancient  languages 
a  perfect  knowledge  or  the  modern.  On  his  return 
to  England  he  was  introduced  to  Queen  Elisabeth   by* 
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Gicvflte   his  u^cN:  Rubert  Grevillc,  at  that  tiese  in  h«r  majesty's       *  catalogue   of   the   natural  and  artificial  rarities  be-      Grew 

*  service  ;  and  hy  means  of  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  lord  presi-     longing  to  the  society,  under  the  title  of  Musaum  Re-         " 
Gftff-  _  dent  of  Wales,,  was  nominated  16  some  lucrative  em plo-     golii  SocittaUt,  &c.  1681.     Ho  »lso  wrote,  beside*  se-  w 

•  "■   menU  in  that  principality.  veral  piecet  in  the  Philosophical   Transaction!,   I.  The 
"  i  the  year   1581,   when  the  French  commission  en      Comparative  Anatomy  of  the  Stomach  and  Guts,  fo- 
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who  Came  to  treat  about  the 
the  duke  of  Anjmj.  were  sumptuously  entertained  with 
tilts  and  tournaments,  Mr  Greville,  wbo  was  one  of 
the  challengers,  so  signalized  himself,  as  to  "  win  the 
reputation  of  a  most  valiant  knight."  Ha  continued 
a  constant  attendant  at  court,  and  a  favourite  with  the 
queen  to  tile  end  of  her  reign  ;  during  which  he  ob- 
tained the  office  of  treasurer  of  marine  causes,  also  a 
grant  of  the  manor  of  Wedgnoek,  and  likewise  the 
honour  of  knighthood.  In  this  reign  he  wts  several 
times  elected  member  fur  the  county  or  Warwick ;  and 
from  the  journals  of  the  house  seems  to  have  been  a  man 
of  business,  as  Ilis  name  frequently  appears  in  commit- 
On  the  accession  of  King  James  T.  ha  was  Installed 
knight  of  the  Bath  ;  and  soon  after  obtained  a  grant 
of  the  rainuus  castle  of  Warwick,  which  be  repaired 
at  a  considerable  exppnee,  and  where  he  probably  re- 
aided  during  the  former  part  of  this  reign  :  but  in  the 
year  1614,  the  twelfth  of  James  I.  he  wa*  made  under 
treasurer,  and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  one  of  the 
privy  council,  and  gentleman  of  the  bed-chamber)  and 
in  1620,  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  baron  by  the 
title  of  Lord  Brook  of  Beau  champ's  Court.  He  was 
also  privy-counsellor  to  King  Charles  I.  in  the  begin- 
ning of  whose  reign  be  founded  a  history- lecturu  in 
Cambridge, 

Having  thus  attained  the  age  of  74,  through  a  life 
of  continued,  prosperity,  universally  admiredas  a  gentle- 
man and  a  scholar,  he  fell  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin, 
one  of  bis  own  domestics,  who  immediately  stabbed 
himself  with  the  same  weapon  with  which  he  had  mur- 
dered his  master.  This  fellow's  name  was  Haywood  ; 
and  the  cause  is  said  to  have  been  a  severe  reprimand 
for  his  presumption  in  Upbraiding  bis  master  for  not 
providing  for  him  after  his  death.  It  seems  he  had 
been  witness  to  Lord  Brook's  will,  and  knere  the  con- 
tents. Some  say  he  stabbed  him  with  a  knife  in  the 
back,  others  with  a  sword.  This  affair  happened  at 
Brook-bouse  in  Holhorne.— Lord  Brook  was  buried 
with  great  pomp  in  St  Mary's,  church  at  Warwick, 
id  his  own  vault,  over  which  be  had  erected  a  monu- 
ment of  black  and  white  marble,  ordering  at  his  death 
the  following  inscription  to  bo  engraved  upon  the 
tomb  :  "  Fulke  Greville,  servant  to  Queen.  Elizabeth, 
counsellor  to  King  James,  and  friend  to  Sir  Philip  Sid- 
ney. Trophtcum  Peceati."  He  wrote  several  works 
both  in  verse  and  prose;  among  which  are,  1.  Two  tra- 
gedies, Alabam  and  Mustapha.  2.  A  Treatise  of  Hu- 
man Learning,  Sec.  in  verse,  folio.  3,  The  Life  of  Sir 
Philip  Sidney.  4.  An  inquisition  upon  Fame  and  Ho- 
nour, in  86  stanzas.  6.  Cacilia,  a  collection  of  10a 
songs.  7.  His  Remains,  consisting  of  political  and  phi- 
losophical p  Wilis. 

GREVIUS.     See  Grjevios. 

GREW,  Nshemiah,  a  learned  English  writer,  in 
the  17th  century,  had  a  cbnsderable  practice  as  a  phy- 
sician in  London,  and-  succeeded  Mr  Oldenburg  iu 
the  office  of  secretary  to  the  royal  society.  In  this 
capacity,  pursuant  to  an  order  of  council,.'  he  drew  up 


3.   Tractuiut 

3.  Cosi/iohgia  Sacra, 
1   it  is  the  Creature 


lio.     2.  The  Anatomy  of  Plar 

de  Salt's  Calhartici  nalura  et  u. 

or  a  Discourse  of  the  Uni 

and  Kingdom  of  God,    folio.    He  disd  suddenly  in 

1721. 

GREWIA,  a  genua  of  plants  belonging  to-  the  gy- 
Bandria  class,  and  in  the  natural  inn  hod  ranking  under 
the  37th  order,  Cotumnifcree.     See  Botany  Lidcx. 

CKEY,  or' Gray  colour.     See  Gbay. 

Grey,  Lady  Jane,  a  most  illustrious  and  unfor- 
tunate lady,  descended  of  the  blood-royal  of  England 
by  both  parents,  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  Henry 
Grey  marquis  of  Dorset,  and  Frances  the  daughter  of 
Charles  Brandon  Lord  Suffolk,  by  Mary  the  dowager 
of  Louis  XII.  king  of  France,  who.  was  the  youngest 
daughter  of  Henry  VII.  king  of  England.  She  was 
bum  in  the  year  1537,  at  Broadgate,  her  father's  seat 
in  Leicestershire.  She  discovered  an  early  propensity 
to  all  kinds  of  good  literature  -T  and  having  a  fine 
genius,  improved  under  the  tuition  of  Mr  Elmrr,  she 
made  a  most  surprising  progress  in  the  languages,  arts, 
and  sciences.  She  understood  perfectly  both  kinds  of 
philosophy,  and  could  express  herself  very  properly  at 
least  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  tongues;  and  we  are  in- 
formed by  Sir  Thomas  Chaloner  (in  Slrype's  Memo- 
rials, vol.  iii-  p.  93O1  'hi)t  sbe  was  well  versed  in 
Hebrew,  Cbaldee,  Arabio,  French,  and  Italian  ;  "  and. 
(he  adds)  she  played  well  on  instrumental  music, 
writ  a  curious  hand,  and  was  excellent  at  the  needle." 
Chaloner  also  tells  us,  that  she  accompanied  her  musical 
instrument  with  a  voice  exquisitely  sweet  in  itself,  as- 
sisted by  all  the  graces  that  art  could  bestow. 

In  the  year  1553,  the  dukes  of  Suffolk  and  Nor- 
thumberland, who  were  now,  after  the  fall  of  Somer- 
set, arrived  at  the  height  of  power,  began,  00  lb* 
decline  of  the  king's  health,  la  think  how  to  prevent 
that  reverse  of  fortune  which,  as  things  then  stood, 
they  foresaw  must  happen  upon  Edward's  death.  To 
obtain  this. end,  no  other  remedy  was  judged  sufficient 
but  a  change  in.  the  succession  of  the  crown,  and 
transferring  it  into  their  own  families,  by  rendering 
Lady  Jane  queen.  Those  most  excellent  and  amiable 
qualities  which  had  rendered  her  dear  to  all  who  had. 
the  happiness  to  know  her,  joined  to  ber  near  affinity 
to  the  king,  subjected  her  to  become  the  chief  tool  of 
an  ambition,  so  notoriously  not  her  own.  Upon  this, 
very  account  she  was  married  to  Lord  Guilford  Dud- 
ley, fourth  son  of  the  duke  of  Northumberland,  with- 
out discovering  to  her  the  real  design  of  the  match  j. 
which  waa  celebrated  with  great  pomp  in  the  latter 
end  of  May,  so  much  to  the  king's  satisfaction,  that 
he  contributed  bounteously  to  the  expence  of  it  from- 
the  royal  wardrobe.  The  young  king  Edward  VI, 
died  iu  July  following  ;  and  our  fair  scholar,  within- 
finite  reluotance,  overpowered  by  the  solicitations  of 
her  ambitious  friends,  allowed  herself  to  be  proclaim- 
ed queen  of  England,  on  the  strength  of  a  deed  of 
settlement  extorted  from  that  prince  by  her  father-in- 
law  the  duke  of  Northumberland,  which  set  aside  the 
succession  of  Queen  Mary,  Queen  Eliiaboth,  and  Mary 
lueen 
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queen  of  Scot*.  Her  regal  pageantry  continued  bnt 
*  few  days.  Queen  Mary's  undoubted  right  prevail- 
ed ;  and  (he  unfortunate  Lady  Jane  Grey  and  her 
husband  were  committed  to  the  Tower,  and  on  the 
13th  of  November  arraigned  and  found  guilty  of  high 
treason.  On  the  I2th  of  February  following  they 
were  both  beheaded  on  Tower  hill.  Her  magnanimi- 
ty in  this  dreadful  catastrophe  was  astonishing.  Im- 
mediately before  lier  execution,  she  addressed  herself 
to  the  weeping  multitude  with  amazing  composure 
and  coherency :  she  acknowledged  the  justice  of  the 
lnw,  and  died  in  charity  with  that  wretched  world 
which  the  had  10  much  reason  to  execrate.  Thus 
did  the  pious  Mary  begin  her  reign  with  the  murder 
of  an  innocent  young  creature  of  18}    who  for  eim- 

Clicity  of  manners,  purity  of  heart,  and  extensive 
'arning,  was  hardly  ever  equalled  in  any  age  or  conn- 
try.  But,  alas !  Jane  was  an  obstinate  heretic.— A  few 
days  before  her  execution,  Fleckenham,  the  queen's 
chaplain,  with  a  pious  intention  to  rescue  her  poor 
soul  from  eternal  misery,  paid  ber  frequent  visits  in 
the  Tower,  and  nsed  every  argument  in  bis  power  to 
convert  ber  to  the  Popish  religion  ;  but  he  found  bet 
so  much  his  superior  in  argument,  that  he  gave  up 
the  contest :  resigning  her  body  to  the  block,  and  ber 
soul  to  the  devil. 

Her  writings  are,  1.  Four  Latin  Epistles  ;  three  to 
Bollenger,  and  one  to  her  sister  Lady  Catherine.  The 
last  was  written  the  night  before  her  execution,  in  a 
blank  leaf  of  a  Greek  Testament.  Printed  in  a  book 
'  entitled  F.pistila:  Helvetica  Reformatoribus,  vet  ad  eos 
scripta,  Sec  Tiguri,  1  742,  8vo.  2.  Her  Conference 
with  Fleekenbam.  (Ballard).  3.  A  letter  to  Dr 
Harding,  her  father's  chaplain.  Printed  in  the  Phoe- 
nix, vol.  ii.  p-  28.  4.  A  prayer  for  her  own  use  da- 
ring  her  confinement.     In  Fox's  acts  and  monuments. 

5.  Four  Latin  verses  ;  written  in  prison  with  a  pin. 
They  arc  as  follows  : 

Nod  aliens  poles,  homini  qua:  ohtingere  possunt : 
Sor*  bodicrna  milii,  tunc  erit  ilia  tibi. 

-    Jane  Dudley. 
Deo  juvante,  nil  nocel  livor  malm  i 

Et  nan  juvante,  nil  juvat  labor  gravis. 

Post  tenebras  spero  lucem. 

6.  Her  Speech  on  the  Scaffold.  (Ballard).  It  began 
thus  :  "  My  Lords,  and  you  good  Christian  people 
who  come  to  see  me  die;  I  am  under  a  law,  and  by  that 
law,  as  a  never- erring  judge,  I  am  condemned  to  die  : 
not  for  any  tbing  I  have  offended  the  queen's  majesty ; 
for  I  will  wash  my  bands  guiltless  thereof,  and  deliver 
to  my  .God  a  soul  as  pure  from  such  trespass  as  inno- 
cence from  injustice  ;  but  only  fur  that  I  consented  to 
the  thing  I  was  enforced  unto,  constraint  making  the 
law  believe  I  did  that  which  I  never  understood,"  &c. 
— Hollinsbed,  Sir  Richard  Baker,  Bale,  and  Fox,  telt 
us  that  she  wrote  several  other  things,  but  do  not  men- 
tion where  they  are  to  be  found. 

GhtY-Hourtd.     See  Gas-Hound. 

GRIAS,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  polyan- 
dria  class,  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  with 
those  of  which  the  order  is  doubtful.  See  Botany 
Index. 

GRIEF,  or  Sorrow.    The  influence  of  this  pas- 
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sion  on  the  body  is  very  great.     It*  effects  resemble  in      Grief* 
several   instances  those  of  fear,  with,   however,  some         II 
variations,    owing  perhaps  to  its  being  in  general  of    GrilRw. 
longer  duration.      Grief  diminishes  the  bodily  strength       '  *       '' 
in  general,  and  particolarly  the  force  of  the  heart  and 
circulation  J  as  appears  by  the  frequent  sighs  and  deep 
respirations  which  attend  it,  which  seem  to  be  nrces- 
sary  exertions,  in  order  to  promote  the  passage  of  the 
blood  through   the  lungs.     It  diminishes  perspiration, 
obstructs  the  menstrual  discharge,  produces  paleness  of 
the  skin,  and  (Edematous  complaints,  and  scliirrus   of 
the  glandular  parts.    It  aggravates  the  scurvy,  and  the 
malignity  of  putrid  and  contagious  distempers,  and  ren- 
ders  people  more  apt  to  receive  the  infection  of  them. 
When  it  comes  on  suddenly,  and   in.  a  great  degree,  it 
causes  a  palpitation  of  the  heart,  and  renders  the  pulse 
irregular.      Blindness,    gangrene,    and    sudden    death, 
have  followed  the  excess  of  this  sensation.     Its  effects 
of  changing  the  colour  of  the  hair   are  well  known. 
Opiates,  if  not  given  in  large  doses,  are  good  cordials 

GRIEFENHAKEN,  a  town  of  Prussian  Pomera* 
nia,  in  the  tlnchy  of  Sictin,  eealed  on  the  Oder,  oppo- 
site to  Gariz.    E.  Long.  14.  36.  N.  Lat.  53.  33. 

GRIELUM,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  de- 
candria  class.      See  BoTANt  Index. 

GRIERSON,  Constantia,  born  of  poor  parents  in 
the  county  of  Kilkenny  in  Ireland,  was  one  of  the  most 
learned  women  on  record,  though  she  died  in  1733,  at 
the  early  age  of  27.  She  was  an  excellent  Greek  and 
Latin  scholar;  and  understood  history,  divinity,  philoso- 
phy, and  mathematics.  She  proved  her  skill  in  Latin 
by  her  dedication  of  the  Dublin  edition  of  Tacitus  to 
Lord  Carteret,  and  by  that  of  Terence  to  his  son  ;  to 
whom  she  also  addressed  a  Greek  epigram.  She  wrote' 
many  elegant  English  poems,  several  of  which  were  in- 
serted by  Mrs  Barber  among  her  own.  When  Lord 
Carteret  was  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  he  obtained  * 
patent  for  Mr  Grierson  to  be  king's  printer  j  and  to 
reward  the  nncommon  merit  of  his  wife,  caused  her  life 
to  be  included  in  it. 

GRIESSEWALDE,  or  Gripswaldz,  a  town  of 
Upper  Saxony,  15  miles  south-east  of  Stralsund.  E; 
Long.  13.  22.  N.  Lat.  54.  4. 

GRIFFON  (Gryfhus,  y:W0,  in  the  natural  hi- 
story of  (be  ancients,  the  name  of  an  imaginary  bird  of 
prey,  pf  the  eagle  kind.  They  represented  it  with 
four  legs,  wings,  and  a  beak;  the  upper  part  repre- 
senting an  eagle,  and  the  lower  a  Hon  :  they  supposed 
it  to  watch  over  gold  mines,  hidden  treasures,  &c 
The  animal  was  consecrated  to  the  sun  ;  and  the  an* 
cient  painters  represented  the  chariot  of  the  sun  as 
drawn  by  griffons.  M.  Spanheim  observes  the  same  of 
those  of  Jupiter  and  Nemesis.. 

The  griffon  in  Scripture  is  that  species  of  the  eagle 
called  in  Latin  ossifroga,  the  "  01  prey  ;"  and  bid,  of 
the  verb  vm,  paras,  "  to  hreak." 

The  griffon  is  frequently  seen  on  ancient  medal*  ; 
and  is  still  borne  in  coat-armour.  Goillim  blazons  it 
rampant;  alleging,  that  any  very  fierce  animal  may- 
be to  blazoned  as  well  as  the  lion.  Sylvester,  Mor- 
gan, and  others,  use  the  terms  tegrcimt  instead  of 
rampant. 

This  is  also  an  ornament  of  architecture  in  constant 
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ftriSun     »»«  among  the  Greeks,  and  wat  copied  from  them,  villi     ther  too  green ;  bat  those  landscape*,  wbicb  he  painted  udnddi 

R        the  other  elegancies  of  architectural  enrichment*,  by     in  the  manner  of  Caracci,  may  icrve  at  models  for  all         | 
Oiii-nUi.   thr  Romans.     See  SrKi  nx.       <  those  who  admire  the  ttyl*  of  that  school  j  and  be  tie-  Crkdinf. 

"?"— "v-""-"       GKLFLEA,    a   genus  of  plants    belonging  to   the      signed  bis  figures  in  an  elegant  taste.     The  picture*  of 

octamlria    class  j   and  in  the  natural    method   ranking      this  roaster  are  very  rare,  especially  those  of  bin   best  *  " 

71b  order,  Culycunllurna.  See  Botany  time ;  and  whenever  they  are  to  be  purchased,  they  af- 
ford Urge  price*.  Of  hit  children  above  mentioned, 
the  youngest,  named  Alexander,  proved  a  goad  painter, 
in  the  same  style  and  taste  with  his  father,  though  very 
far  inferior  to  him;  some  of  the  pictures  of  Alexander, 
however,  are  either  artfully,  or  injudiciously,  ascribed 
to  Francisco. 

GRIMBERGEN,  a  town  of  Brabant,  with  an  ah- 
hey  and  a  castle,  six  miles  north  of  .Brussels,  E.Long. 
4.  37.  N.  Lat.  50.  57. 

GRIMM,  a  town  in  the  electorate  of  Saxony,   with    . 
*  citadel,  seated  on  the  Muldaw,  10  miles  south-east  of 
Leipsic.     E.  Long.  13.  35.  N.  Lat.  CI,  ic, 

GRIMMEN,  a  town  of  Swedish  Fomerania,  five 
miles  south  of  Stralsund.     E.  Long.  13.  29.  N.  Lat. 


under  the 
Judex. 

•  GRIMALDI,  Francisco,  an  eminent  painter,  ge- 
nerally known  by  the  appellation  of  Bdogne.se,  was  born 
at  Bi'lngna  in  1606,  where  be  became  a  disciple  of 
Annihnl  Caracci,  and  proved  an  honour  to  that  illna- 
irious  matter.  From  the  school  of  Annibal  be  went 
to  complete  bis  studies  at  Rome,  and  improved  himself 
daily,  by  copying  the  works  of  those  artists  in  which  he 
observed  the  greatest  excellence,  until  his  superior  ta- 
lent* recommended  him  to  the  favour  of  Innocent  X. 
who  afforded  him  immediate  opportunities  of  exerting 
hit  genius  in  the  gallery  of  bis  palace  at  Monte  Ca- 
vallo,  and  tdso  in  the  Vatican.  The  merit  of  bis  per- 
formances very  soon  engaged  the  attention  and  applause 
of  the  public,  and  increased  the  number  of  bit  ad- 
mirers and  friends  ;   among  whom    were   the  prince 
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GRIMSBY,  Cheat,  a  large  tea-port  town  of  Lin- 
Pampbilio,  and  many  of  the  principal  nobility  of  Rome,  colnthire  in  England,  170  miles  north  from  London} 
His  reputation  reached  Cardinal  Mazarine  at  Paris,  and  said  to  be  the  second,  if  not  the  first,  corporation  in 
who  sent  for  him,  settled  a  large  pension  on  him,  and  England.  It  had  anciently  three  convents  and  a  castle. 
employed  him  for  three  years  in  embellishing  bis  palace  Here  are  several  streets  of  good  house*,  and  a  church 
and  the  Louvre,  by  the  order  of  Louis  XI IL  The  that  looks  like  a  carhedral.  It  was  a  place  of  great 
troubles  of  the  stale,  and  the  clamours  raised  against  trade  before  its  harbonr  nat  choked  up  ;  yet  the  road 
tlte  cardinal,  whose  party  he  warmly  espoused,  put  him      before  it  it  a  good  station  for  thips  that  wait  fur  a  wind 


oo  much  in  danger,  that  his  friends  advised  bin 
tire  among  the  Jesuits.  He  did  so,  and  was  of  ute  to 
them  j  for  be  painted  them  a  decoration  for  the  ex  posi- 
tion of  the  sacrament  during  the  holy  days,  according 
to  the  custom  of  Rome.  This  piece  wtt  mightily  relish- 
ed at  Paris :  the  king  honoured  it  witb  two  visits,  and 


get  out  to  tea.     Its  chief  trade  is  in  coals  and  salt 
brought  by  the  Humber.     The  population  in  1811  was 

estimated  at  3747. 

GRINDELWALD,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  in  the 
canton  of  Bern, -seated  among  mountains,  at  the  foot 
ilebrated  glacier,   35  miles  south- tint  of  Thun. 


commanded  him  to  paint  such  another  for  hit  chapel     E.  Long.  7.  43.  N.  Lat-  46.  37. 

at  the  Louvre.     Grimaldi  after  that  returned  to  Italy  ;  GRINDING,  or  TRITU ration,  the  act  of  hresk- 

sjid  at  hit  arrival  at  Rome  found   bit  great  patron      ing  or  comminuting  a  solid  body,  and  reducing  it  into 


Innocent  X.  dead  :  but  his  two  successors  Alexan- 
der VIL  and  Clement  IX.  honoured  him  equally  with 
their  friendship,  and  found  him  variety  of  employment. 
Grimaldi  was  amiable  in  his  manners,  as  well  as  skilful 
in  bis  profession  :  be  was  generous  without  profusion, 
respectful  to  tbe  great  without  meanness,  and  chari* 


powder.    See  Pulverisation  and  Levigation. 

The  painters  colours  are  grinded  on  a  marble  or  por- 
phyry, either  with  oil  or  gum-water. 

GRINDING  is  also  used  for  rubbing  or  wearing  off 
the  irregular  parts  of  the  surface  of  a  body,  and  redu- 
to  the  destined  figure,  whether  that  be  Rat,  con- 


table  to  the  poor.  Tbe  following  instance  of  his  bene-  cave,  or  the  like, 
valence  may  serve  to  characterize  tbe  man.  A  Sicilian  The  grinding  and  polishing  of  glass  is  a  considerable 
gentleman,  who  bad  retired  from  Messina  with  hit  art;  for  which  tee  Guss  Grinding.  For  tbe  grinding 
daughter  during  tbe  troubles  of  ibat  country,  was  re-  ef  optical  glasses,  tee  Optics,  the  Mechanical  Pott. 
ductd  to  tbe  misery  of  wanting  bread.  At  he  lived  Grinding,  in  cutlery,  it  an  operation  universally 
aver-sgainst  biro,  Grimaldi  wat  soon  informed  of  it ;  understood,  by  which  edge-touls  are  sharpened.  Ac- 
and  in  tbe  dusk  of  the  evening,  knocking  at  tbe  Sici-  cording  to  the  usual  practice,  this  operation  it  attended 
Han't  door,  without  makinft  himself  known,  teased  in  with  considerable  incoovrniency,  occasioned  by  the  ex- 
money  and  retired.  Tbe  thing  happening  more  than  trication  of  beat  from  friction.  Tlte  steel  very  souii  be- 
ooce,  raised  tlte  Sicilian's  curiosity  to  knnw  hit  beue-  come*  ignited  when  the  friction  is  performed  on  a  dry- 
factor  ;  who  finding  him  out,  by  hiding  himself  behind  atone  ;  and  even  when  immersed  in  water,  the  opera* 
tbe  door,  fell  down  on  Ms  knees  to  thank  the  band  tioo  most  be  slow,  to  prevent  the  water  from  being 
that  had  relieved  him.  Grimaldi  remained  confuted,  thrown  off  by  the  centrifugal  force  ;  and  if  the  water  ia 
offered  him  hit  house,  and  continued  hi*  friend  till  hit  poured  on  the  stone  from  above  by  meant  of  a  cock. 


death.  He  died  of  a  drnpty  at  Rome  in  1 680,  and  left 
a  considerable  fortune  among  six  children,  Tbe  g«nina 
of  Grimaldi  directed  him  chiefly  to  landscape,  which 
ho  executed  moct  happily.  Hit  colouring  is  strong  ; 
hit  touch  light  and  delicate  ;  hit  situations  are  uncom- 
monly pleasing  j  and  the  leafing  of  hit  tree*  U 


tbe  quantity  will  be  too  small  to  preserve  a  sufiicieatly 
low  temperatare,  Rnt  let  tbe  quantity  of  water  be  ever 
so  great,  if  the  instrument  to  be  sharpened  hat  Dot  iti 
point  or  edge  to  held  at  to  meet  the  stream,  it  will  al- 
most inevitably  be  made  softer. 

To  remedy  these  defects  in  the  common   mode  of 


tabic.     Sometimes,  indeed,  his  colouring  appears  ra,      grinding,  Mr  Nicholson  nude  an  experiment  witb  a . 

Dia„izedbyC  ''•"""' 
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Gnatttd.  diameter,  with  «  block  of  mahogany   to  be  e inploycd 
""  with  emery  on  the  face  of  it.    The  grind* tone  and  block 


Crmdiaf,  grindstone  from  Newcastle  of  a  fiat  grit,  to  inches  in      borgago-holdert  ;  had  a  charter  for  a  monthly  market  Critic «# 
"  .....        •  .      rroin    Henry  VII.  and   it    generally  the  place   lor  the  * 

assizts.     The  returnini;  officer  here  is  the  bailiff,  who    Gri.om 
be  applied  occasionally  between      ii  chosen  by  a  jury  of  burgage -ho  Id  ere.      Its  market  is  *   ' 

•trong  lathe.  Both  were  cylindrical,  an  Thursday  ;  and  its  fain,  which  are  well  frequented, 
and  of  the  tame-  diameter  ;  the  wood  wa*  grooved  in  op-  are  July  13.  and  December  II.  J  which  Lot  it  a  great 
poiite  direction!,  in  which  the  emery  might  be  iodged.  one  for  Wehh  runts,  that  are  bought  up  here  by  tin 
The  face  of  the  atone  wa*  left  smooth,  with  a  trough  Kentish  and  Sussex  farmers,  and  fur  fat  hogs  and  other 
under  it  to  hold  the  water.  The  cylinder  of  wood  waa  cattle.  The  population  in  1811  was  2834. 
faced  with  emery  and  oil,  and  the  stone  waa  nsed  with  Grinstf.d,  Weil,  in  Susses,  a  town  above  10  miles 

water.     A  file  was  the  initrnment  ground,  and  it  waa      to  the  south-west  of  East- G netted,  and  containing  in 
proposed  to  efface  all  the  teeth.     The  mecbaniun  of  the.      1811  a  population  of  998  persons, 
lathe  produced  the  rotation,  by  which  the  grinding  ap-  GRIPES,  in  Medicine,  a  colic  or  painful  disorder 

pant  us  made  five  revolution*  in  a  second.     The  opera-      of  the  lower  belly,  occasioned  by  irritating  matter*,  or 
Don  of  the  stone  was  slow,  and  the  workman  toon  found      by  wind  in  tbe  intestines.     See  Medicine  lade*. 
inconvenience  front  the  water  in   tbe  trough  being  soon  GRIPSWALD,  a  strong  and  considerable  town  of 

exhausted}  but  tbe  emery  cylinder   cut  rather  faster.      Pomerania  in  Germany;   formerly   imperial,   but  now 
The  friction  operated  by  quick  changes  on  tbe  whole      subject   to  Prussia,    with  a  good   harbour  and  uaiver- 
turfaceof  the  file,  yet  it  toon  became  too  hot  to  be  held     aiiy.     E.  Long.  13.  53.  N.  Lat.  J4.  12. 
conveniently  by  tbe  uncovered  hand  ;  and  even  when  GRISGRIS,   a  superstition  very  prevalent  among 

it  was  held  with  a  cloth,  such  was  the  rapid  increase  of  the  negroes  in  tbe  interior  parts  of  Africa.  The  gris- 
'Leat  a*  to  decompose  the  oil,  which  emitted  ao  ernpy-  gria,  according  to  Lb  Maire,  are  certain  Arabic  ciia- 
reomatic  odour.  When  tho  stone  became  dry,  tbe  Bin  racters  mixed  with  magical  figure*  drawn  by  the  ma- 
was  tried  on  the  face  of  it,  which  soon  became  blue,  rabuta  or  priests  upon  paper.  Labat  affirms,  that  they 
and  then  nearly  red  hot.  After  this  both  cylinder*  are  nothing  else  than  suaps  of  the  Koran  in  Arabic}  . 
were  covered  with  tallow,  and  emery  was  sprinkled  up-  but  this  is  denied  by  Birbot,  who  brought  over  one*  of 
en  tbe  wood  cylinder,  when  the  same  instrument  wa*  these  grisgris  to  Europe,  and  showed  it  to  a  number  of 
held  ta  the  ttone  in  rapid  motion.  The  friction  at  first  persons  deeply  skilled  in  oriental  learning.  None  of 
waa  scarcely  apparent,  hot  the  pressure  of  the  tool  soon  these  could  find  tbe  least  trace  of  any  character  they . 
fitted  the  tallow,  and  the  ttone  cut  very  fast.  When  understood.  Yet,  after  all,  this  might  be  owing  to 
tbe  tool  after  soma  time  began  to  be  a  little  heated,  it  the  badness  of  the  hand-writing  \  and  the  word*  are 
wan  removed  to  a  new  zone  of  the  cylinder,  by  which  probably  of  the  Maridingo  language,  though  the  cha- 
imans  the  temperature  was  diminished.  Similar  effects  racters  are  an  attempt  to  imitate  the  Arabic  The 
accompanied  the  nse  of  the  wooden  cylinder.  poorest  negro  never  goes  to  war  without  bis  grisgris,  ma 

When  oil  waa  nsed  upon  the  cylinder  of  wood,  the      a  charm  against  wounds ;  aod  if  it  proves  ineffectual, 
beat  occasioned   by  the  friction  laised  tbe  temperature      the  priest  transfer*  the  blame  on  the  immorality  of  his 
of  the  instrument  and  of  the  oil  in  a  state  of  fluidity  ;     conduct.   These  priest;  invent  grisgris  against  all  kinds 
hot  when  tallow  instead  of  oil  was  employed,  most  of     of  dinger*,  and  in  favour  of  all  desire*  and  appetite* ;  . 
the  bent  wat  need  in  fating  that  substance.    ""The  in-      by  virtue  of  which  tire  possessors   may  obtain  or  avoid 
capacity  of  the  melted  tallow  absorbed  this  heat,      whatever  they  like  or  dislike..    They  defend  them  from  - 
•torms,  enemies,  diseases,  paint,  and  misfortunes;  and 
preserve  health,  long  life,  wealth,  honour,  and  merit, 
according  to  the  marshals.     No  clergy  in  the  world 
are  more  honoured  and  revered  by  the  people  than  these 
impostor*  are  by  the  negroes;  nor  are  any  people  in  the 
world   more   impoverished   by  their  priests  than  these 
negroes  are,  a  gritgris  being  frequently  told  at  three 
•laves  and  four  or  five  oxen.     The  grisgris  intended  for 
tbe  bead  is  made  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  reaching  from 
the  forehead  to  the  neck  behind,  and  from  ear  to  ear  ; 
nor  are  tbe  arms  and  shoulder*  neglected.     Sometime* 
they  are  planted  in  their  bonnets  in  the  form  of  horns  ; 
at  other  times,  they  are  made  like  serpents,  lizard*,  or 
tome  other  animals,  cut  out  of  a  kind  of  pasteboard,  See. 
There  are  not  wanting  European*,  and  otherwise  intelli- 
gent seamen  and  merchants,  whn  are  in  some  degree*  n- 
fected  with  thi*  weakness  of  the  country,  and  believe 
tbat  the  negro  sorcerers  have  an  actual  communication  . 
with  the  devil,  and  that  they  are  filled  with  the  malig- 
nant influence  of  that  evil  spirit,  when  they  see  them 
distort  their  features  and  muscles,  make  horrid  grima- 
ces, and  at  last  imitate  all  the  appearance  of  epileptic*. 
GRISON8,  a  people  situated  among  lira  Alps,  and 
allies  of  the  Swiss.     Their  country  is  bounded  on  the 


which  became  latent,  and  did  not  raise  the  temperature  : 
and  when  the  tallow  already  melted  began  10  grow  hot, 
a*  well  a*  the  tool,  the  employing  another  zone  of  con. 
srttent  tallow  reduced  tbe  temperature.  , 

This  discovery  may  yet  be  of  considerable  impor- 
tance, for  which  we  are  indebted  to  tbe  ingenuity  of 
the  reamed  editor  of  the  Journal  which  bear*  hi*  name, 
a  performance  which  it  much  esteemed  upon  the  conti- 
nent as  well  as  at  borne,  by  every  man  of  literature  and 

GRINSTED,  East  and  West;  two  towns  near 
Salisbury  in  Wiltshire. 

Grik'sted,  Eait,  a  town  29  mile*  from  London, 
seated  00  a  bill,  near  the  borders  of  Surry,  near  Ash- 
down  forest.  It  has  n  handwote  church,  vdiich  wa* 
rebuilt  after  being  burnt  down  1683.  On  November 
IX.  1785,  the  beautiful  tower  having  lately  fallen  to 
decay,  fell  dawn,  and  part  lighting  on  the  church  very 
considerably  damaged  it.  An  hospital  in  the  reign  of 
King  James  I.  for  31  poor  people  of  thi*  town,  was 
tmilt  nnd  endowed  with  330I,  a-year.  It  is  a  bo- 
rough by  prescription,  governed  by  a  bailiff  and  hi* 
brethren  ;  has  sent  burgesses  to  parliament  ever  since 
the  first  of  Edward  II.  wlm  are  sleeted  by  about  35 
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i  CciioTH.  'north  by  the  countries  of  Surgana  and  Bludenz,   the     neral  diets,  the  Grey  League  hat  28  voles;  that  of   GriioD 
l—~      "*  canton  of  Glaris,  and  the  principality  of  Lichtenstcin ;     .the  House  of  God,  43  ;  and  that  of  the  Ten  Jurisdic-  '-■  v 


south  by  tbe  canton's  Italian  bailnvics, 
county  of  Cbavenne,  and  tbe  Valteline :  on  the  east 
by  the  territories  of  Venice  and  Milan  j  and  on  the 
west  by  some  of  the  Italian  liaiiiwics,  and  the*  canton 
of  Uri.  It  ii  divided  into  three  leagues,  vie  the 
Griton  or  grey  feague,  the  league  of  the  house  of  Got/, 
.  and  that  of  the  ten  jurittiiefiont ;  which  unite  and  form 
one  republic.  The  two  first  lie  towards  the  south,  and 
the  third  towards  the  north.  The  length  of  the  whole 
is  above  70  miles,  and  tbe  breath  about  60.  The  in- 
habitants are  said  to  have  had  the  name  of  Griton*  from 
Hie  grey  coats  they  wore  in  former  times.  This  conn- 
try,  lying  among  the  Alps,  is  very  mountainous  ;  but 
the  a.  untaina  yield  good  pasture  for  cattle,  sheep,  and 
goats,  with  some  rye  and  barley 
is  plenty  of  grain,  pulse,  fruits,  tin  wine.  in»  coun- 
try also  abounds  with  bogs  and  wild-fowl  ;  but  there  is 
a  scarcity  offish  and  salt,  and  their  horses  are  mostly 
purchased  of  foreigners.  The  principal  rivers  are  the 
Rhine,  the  Inn,  and  the  Adda.  Here  are  also  several 
lakes',  most  of  which  lie  on  tbe  tops  of  the  hills.  The 
language  of  the  Orisons  is  either  a  corrupt  Italian  or 
tbe  German.  Each  of  tbe  leagues  is  subdi  *■**"■ 
several  leaser  communities,  which 
cracies  ;  every  male  above  16  bavil  _ 
vernment  of  the  community,  and  a  vote  in  the  election 
of  magistrates.  Deputies  from  the  several  communi- 
ties constitute  tbe  general  diet  of  the  Grison  leagues, 
which  meets  annually,  and  alternately  at  the  capital  of 
each  league  ;  but  they  can  conclude  nothing  without 
the  consent  of  their  constituents.  This  country  was 
anciently  a  part  of  Rhetir  aft—  ii«.  ..i:n.i..»  ~f 
tb    "  ■ 


tered  ioi 
and  thei 


bishop  of  Coire,  1 


•  duki 


These  leagues,  at  different  times,  havt 

o  close  alliances  with  the  neighbouring  cantons 

r  associates.     The  bailiwics,  belonging  in  com- 

the  three  leagues  are  those  of  tbe  Valteline, 

Chievane,   Bormio,  Meyenfeld,  Malans,  and  Jennins  ; 

the  officers  of  which  are  nominated  successively  by  the 

several    communities    every  two   years.      The  yearly 

revenues  arising  to  tbe  Grisons  from  their  bailiwrcs  is 

said  to  amount  to  about  13,500  florins.      Tbe  public 

I  together  are  but  small,  though  there  are  many 

tte  persons  in  the  country  that  are  rich.    However, 

ase    of    any  extraordinary   emergency,    they    tax 

iselvcs  in  proportion  to  the  necessity  of  the  service 

the   people's    abilities.      They  have    no   regular 

illeyi  there     troops,  hut  a  well-disciplined  militia  ;  and  upon  occasion, 

""* '  it  is  said,  can  bring  a  body  or  30,000  fighting  men 

into  the  field  :    but  their  chief  security  arises  from  tbe 

narrow  passes  and  high  mountains  by  which  they  arc 

surrounded. 

Of  the  jurisprudence,  religion,  Sec  of  the  Grisons,' 
tbe  following  account  is  given  by  Mr  Coxe  in  his  tra- 
vels in  Switzerland.  Throughout  tbe  three  leagues  tbe 
Roman  law  prevails,  modified  by  the  municipal  customs, 
so  many  demo-  The  courts  of  justice  in  each  community  are  composed 
of  the  chief  magistrate,  who  presides,  and  a  certain 
number  of  jurymen,  chosen  by  the  people  ;  they  ha va 
no  regular  salaries,  but  receive  for  tbeir  attendance,  a 
■mall  sum,  arising  in  some  commnoi ties  from  the  cx- 
pences  of  tbe  process,  which  are  defrayed  by  the  crimi- 
nals ;  in  others  from  a  share  of  tbe  fines.  They  enjoy 
the  power  of  pardoning  or  diminishing  the  penalty,  and 
of  receiving  a  composition  in  money.  This  mode  of 
proceeding  supposes  what  is  as  absurd  in  theory  as  it 


After  the  extinction  of 


or  those  of  Swabia.     Then  the      contrary  to  experience,  that  judges  will  incline 
:d  other  petty  princes,  dependent  on     cy  when  it  is  tbeir  interest  to  convict 


mperors  of  Germany,  became  masters  of  great 
part  of  it;  at  last,  by  the  extinction  of  some,  pur* 
-chase,  voluntary  grants,  and  force,  it  got  rid  of  all  its 
lords,  and  erected  itself  into  three  distinct  republics, 
each  of  which,  as  we  observed  already,  is  subdivided 
into  a  certain  number  of  communities,  which  are  a  sort 
'  of  republics,  exercising  every  branch  of  sovereignty, 
except  that  of  making  peace  or  war,  sending  embassies, 
concluding  alliances,  and  enacting  laws  relating  to  (he 
whole  country,  which  belong  to  the  provincial  diets  of 
the  several  leagues.  The  communities  may  be  compa- 
red to  the  cities  of  Holland,  and  the  diets  of  the  seve- 
ral leagues  to  the  provincial  states.  The  particular  dirts 
are  composed  of  a  deputy  from  each  community  }  and 
both  in  them  and  the  communities  every  thing  is  deter- 
-mined  by  a  majority  of  voles.  In  the  communities, 
every  male  above  it)  lias  a  vote.  Besides  the  annual 
provincial  diets  for  choosing  the  chiefs  and  other  offi- 
cers, and  deliberating  on  the  affairs  of  tbe  respective 
leagues,  there  are  general  diets  for  what  concerns  all 
tire  three  leagues  or  whole  body.  In  both  these,  the 
representatives  can  do  nothing  of  themselves,  but  are 
tied  down  to  tbe  instructions  of  their  principals. 
There  is  a  general  seal  for  all  the  three  leagues ;  and 
each  particular  league  baa  a  separate  seal.  Besides  the 
stated  times  of  meeting,  extraordinary  diets  are  some- 
times summoned,  when  either  tbe  domestic  affair*  of 
the  state'  or  any  foreign  minister  require  it.     In  the  ge- 


ill  impar- 


ity inflict  punishment,  «ven  when  injurious  to  tbeir 
own  private  advantage. — The  prisoners  are  examined  in 
private  ;  frequently  tortured  fnr  the  purpose  of  forcing 
confession,  when  the  judges  either  divide  the  fines,  or 
remit  the  punishment  for  a  composition.  In  some  di- 
stricts a  criminal  trial  is  a  kind  of  festival  to  the 
judges,  for  wham  a  good  repast  is  provided  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  prisoner  if  convicted  ;  and  thus  the  fol- 
lowing allusion,  in  Garth's  Dispensary,  applied  with 
more  wit  than  truth  to  our  courts  of  justice,  is  literally 
fulfilled:  — 

'  And  wretches  hang,  that  jurymen  may  rf/we.1 

Capital  punishments,  however,  are  extremely  rare  ;  a 
circumstance  arising  not  from  a  want  of  severity  in  the 
penal  statutes,  or  from  a  propensity  to  mercy  in  the 
judges :  but  because  the  latter  draw  more  advantages 
from  fining  than  executing  an  offender.  Iu  a  word, 
to  nse  tbe  expression  of  Burnet,  which  is  as  true  at 
present  as  it  was  in  his  time,  "  Many  crimes  go  un- 
punished, if  the  persons  who  commit  them  have  either 
great  credit  or  much  money."  It  is  remarkable,  that 
torture  is  more  frequently  applied,  and  for  smaller  de- 
linquencies, in  these  independent  republics,  than  in  the 
subject  provinces.  The  infliction  of  it  depends  entirely 
upon' tbe  arbitrary  will  of  tbe  judges;  a  majority  of 
whom  may  order  it  for  an  offence  which  is  not  capi- 
tal, nor  even  punishable  by  corporal  penalties.     Thua 
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.  it  is  not  uncommon,  in  those  communities,  where  fine* 
- '  are  divided  among  the  judges,  to  tortnre  women  of 
loose  conduct,  for  tbe  pnrpose  of  compelling  tbem  to 
confess  with  whom  they  have  been  connected  ;  for  as 
such  offences  are  punishable  by  fine*,  the  more  persons 
■re  convicted,  the  larger  share  of  money  it  distributed 
among  the  judges  for  the  trouble  of  their  attendance. 
Even  in  the  districts  where  tbe  fines  are  paid  to  die 
community ",  torture  is  often  no  less  wantonly  inflicted, 
because  when  the  prisoner  is  not  found  guilty,  the  ex- 
peaces  of  the  process  fall  upon  the  public,  and  the  judges 
receive  little  emolument.  Even  in  the  civil  courts 
most  causes  are  decided  by  bribing  the  judges;  and  ap- 
peals in  those  communities,  wherein  they  are  admitted, 
scarcely  serve  any  other  end  than  to  rnlarge  the  sphere 
of  corruption.  Coire  and  a  few-  other  places  are  ex- 
cepted from  this  general  reflection. 

Tbe  religion  of  the  Grisoni  is  divided  into  Catholic 
and  Reformed.  The  doctrines  of  the  reformation  were 
first  preached  about  the  year  1524,  and  received  at 
FlKtch,  a  small  village  in  the  Ten  Jurisdictions  upon 
the  confines  of  Sargent ;  from  thence  they  were  ex- 
tended to  Meyenfeld  and  Malantz,  and  Soon  after- 
wards through  tbe  whole  valley  of  Pretigao.  The  new 
•pinions  spread  with  such  celerity,  that  before  the  end 
of  tbe  1 6th  century  they  were  embraced  by  the  whole 
league  of  the  ten  jurisdictions  (excepting  part  of  the 
community  of  Alvenew),  tbe  greatest  part  of  the  House 
ef  God,  and  a  few  communities  in  tbe  Grey  League* 
The  difference  of  religion  nearly  exeited  a  civil  war 
between  the  two  sect*,  as  well  at  the  first  introduction 
•f  the  Reformation  as  at  the  beginning  of  tbe  (roubles 
in  tbe  Valteline.  In  the  latter  instance,  the  two  parties 
rose  io  arms ;  but  the  Catholics  being  overpowered  by 
the  Protestants,  matters  were  amicably  adjusted.  Since 
that  period  all  religious  concerns  have  been  regulated 
with  perfect  cordiality.  According  to  the  general 
consent  of  tbe  three  leagues,  each  community  being  ab- 
solute within  its  little  territory,  has  the  power  of  ap- 
pointing its  own  particular  worship,  and  the  inhabitants 
are  free  to  follow  either  the  Catholic  or  Reformed  per- 
suasion. In  the  administration  of  civil  affairs  religion 
baa  no  interference  :  the  deputies  of  the  general  diet 
neay  be  members  of  either  communion,  at  chosen  by 
tbe  communities  which  they  represent.  By  this  mode- 
rate and  tolerating  principle,  all  religious  distentions 
have  been  suppressed  at  much  at  possible ;  and  the  molt 
perfect  amity  subsists  between  the  two  Beets. 

In  spiritual-  concerns,  the  Catholics  for  the  most  part 
arc  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  of  Coire.  For 
tbe  affairs  of  the  Reformed  churches,  each  league  it  di- 
vided into  a  certain  number  of  districts,  the  ministers 
whereof  assemble  twice  every  year  :  these  assemblies 
ace  called  eoUoquia.  Each  colloquium  has  its  president, 
■nd  each  league  a  superintend  ant  ealled  a  dean.  The 
supreme  authority  in  spiritual  concerns  is  vested  in  the 
synod,  which  it  composed  of  the  three  deans,  and  the 
clergy  of  each  league  ;  the  synod  assembles  every  year 
alternately  in  eaoh  of  the  three  leagues.  Candidates 
for  holy  orders  are  examined  before  the  synod.  The 
necessary  qualifications  for  admission  into  the  church 
ought  to  be  the  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  Greek,  and 
Latin  ;  but  this  rule  is  not  strictly  adhered  'to;-  many1 
being  ordained  without  the  least  acquaintance  with  ei- 
tW»  of  those  languages.     Formerly  Latin  was  solely 
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used,  os  well  in  the  debates  ef  tbe  synod  as  for  the    Criion 
purpose  of  examining  tbe  candidates ;  but  at  present        fl 
that  tongue  grows  more  and  more  into  disuse,  and  Ger»  Gronin^ 
man  is  employed  io  its  stead.  * 

The  number  of  reformed  parishes  in  the  whole  three 
leagues  amounts  to  135,  in  the  following  proportion  : 
—In  the  Grey  League  46,  in  that  of  God's  House  53, 
and  in  tbe  League  of  Ten  Jurisdictions  36.  The  mi- 
nisters of  these  churches  enjoy  bot  very  small  salaries. 
The  richest  benefices  do  not  perhaps  yield  more  than 
Sol.  or  at  roost  25I.  per  annum,  and  the  poorest  some- 
times scarcely  61.  This  scanty  income  is  attended 
with  many  inconveniences.  It  obligee  tbe  clergy 
who  have  families  to  follow  some  branch  of  traffic, 
to  the  neglect  of  their  ecclesiastical  studies,  and  to  the 
degradation  of  the  professional  character.  Another 
inconvenience  is-  superadded  to  the  narrowness  of  their  ■ 
income.  In  most  communities  the  ministers,  though: 
confirmed  by  the  synod,  are  chosen  by  the  people  of  the 
parish,  and  are  solely  dependent  on  their  bonniy.  Itt 
1^98,  the  Grisons,  who  had  formerly  been  only  the  al- 
lies of  the  Swiss,  were  incorporated  with  tbe  confe* 
deracy  as  a  canton,  which  still  remained  however  di- 
vided into  the  three  leagues  as  before.  The  whole  po- 
pulation of  the  Grisons  has  been  recently  estimated  at 
73,000,  of  whom  26,000  speak  German,  IO.OOO  Ita- 
lian, and  37,000  tbe  Romanib,  or  ancient  Rhoetrau  lan- 
guage. The  canton  furnishes  a  contingent  of  1 200  men,1 
bot  in  money  only  750I.  to-the  Helvetic  confederacy. 

GRIST,  in  country  affairs,  denotes  corn  ground,  or 
ready  for  grinding. 

GRIT,  or  Gritstone,  •  kind  of  stone  which  i« 
need  for  building  and  for'milhttones  and  grindstones} 
and  sometimes  for  filtering  water. 

GROAT,  an  English  money  of  account,  equal  to 
four  pence.  Other  nations,  as  the  Dutch,  Polanders, 
Saxons,  Bohemians,  French,  &c.  bave  likewise  their 
groats,  groots,  groches,  gros,  &c.  In  the  Saxon  times, 
no  silver  coin  bigger  than  a  penny  was  struck  in  Eng- 
land, nor  after  tbe  Conquest,  till  Edward  III.  who, 
about  the  year  1 351,  coined  grosses,  i.e. groats,  or  great 
pieces,  which  weot  for  41!.  a-piece  :  and  so  the  matter 
stood  till  tbe  reign  ef  Henry  VIII.  who,  in  1504,  first': 
coined  shillings. 

Groats,  io  country  aflairs,  oats. after  the  hulls  are 
off,  or  great  oat-meal. 

GROCERS,  anciently  were  such  persons  as  engross- 
ed all  merchandise  that  was  vendible;  but  now  they  arc 
incorporated,  and  make  one  of  the  companies  of  the  city 
of  London,  which-  deals  in  sugar,  foreign  fruits,  spices, 
&c. 

GROENLAND,  or  Spit  zber  gen.  Bee  Green- 
land. 

GROGRAM,  a  kind  of  stuff  made  of  silk  and  mohair. 

GROIN,  that  part  of  the  belly  next  the  thigh. 

Groin,  among  builders,  is  the  angular  curve  made 
by  tbe  intersection  of  two  semi-cylinders  or  arches ; 
and  is  either  regular  or  irregular. — A  regular  groin  is 
when  the  intersecting  arches,  whether  semicircular  or 
tenmlliptical-,  are  of  the  same  diameters  and  heights. 
An  irregular  groin  is  where  one  of  the  arches  is  semi- 
circular and  the  other  scmielliptical. 

CROMWELL.    -See  Lithosfermdm,   Botany 

GRONINGEN,  the  moat  northerly  of  toe  Seven. 
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Grouisgco,  doited  Province*,    U    bounded  on   ths    north    by  (lie 
J  _      German  ocean  ;  OH  the  aouili,  by  the  county  of  Dceathfj 

Of8h«Tift:  0Q  the  cwt,  by  ibe  kingdom  of  Hapover  j  and  on  the 
*  '  '.  west  by  the  province  of  FrlesJand,  from  which  it  is 
parted  by  the  river  Lawers.  Its  greatest  leogtli  from 
south-east  to  north-went  ia  about  47  miles ;  but  its 
breadth  is  very  unequal,  the  greatest  being  about  33 
miles.  Here  are  rich  pastures,  large  herds  of  great 
and  small  cattle,  plenty  of  sea  and  river  fish,  and  of 
ttrf,  with  some  forests  and  corn-land.  There  are  se- 
veral rivers  in  the  province,  of  which,  the  principal  is  - 
.    .  the  Hunse  ;  and  a  great  number  of  canals  and  dykes. 

The  surface  is  level,  and  lies  so  low  that  the  whole  pro- 
vince is  intersected  by  a  multitude  of  canals  and  wet 
ditches  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  off  the  water,  while 
it  is  protected  by  dykes  against  the  inundations  of  the 
•aa.  In  the  towns  there  are  some  manufactures  of 
linen  sod  woollen.  The  population  is  computed  at 
146,000,  upon  a  surface  of  770  square  miles.  The 
province  had  anciently  governors,  under  the  title  of 
purgravc)  f  but  their  power  being  limited,  the  people 
enjoyed  great  privileges.  Afterwards  it  became  sub- 
ject to  the  bishop  of  Utrecht ;  but  shook  off  his  yoke 
at  last,  and  recovered  its  liberty.  In  1536  it  sub- 
mitted to  Charles  V.  and  in  1579  acceded  to  the  union 
of  Utrecht.  The  colleges  before  the  revolution  were 
much  the  same  here  as  in  the  other  provinces,  viz.  the 
provincial  states,  council  of  stale,  provincial  tribunal, 
and  chamber  of  accounts  ;  and  six  deputies  were  sent 
to  the  states-general. 

Gronikgen,  the  capital  of  the  province  or  that  name, 
is  situated  about  1  a  miles  from  the  nearest  shore  of  the 
German  ocean,  at  the  conflux  of  several  rivulets,  which 
form  the  Hunse  and  Five).  Ships  of  considerable  bur- 
den  can  come  up  to  the  city,  ia  consequence  of  wbicb 
it  enjoys  a  pretty  good  trade.  It  was  formerly  very 
strong,  but  its  fortifications  are  now  much  neglected. 
The  university  here  was  founded  in  1615,  and  is  well 
endowed  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  ancient  monaste- 
ries. The  town,  which  was  formerly  one  of  the  Hanse, 
and  has  still  great  privileges,  is  large  and  populous, 
being  the  seat  of  the  high  colleges,  .and  containing 
three  spacious  market-places,  and  27  streets,  in  which 
are  many  hne  houses,  besides  churches  and  other  public 
structures.  By  the  river  Fivel  and  the  Ems,  it  baa 
a  communication  with  Westphalia.  In  1672  it  made 
such  a  gallant  resistance  against  the  bishop  of  Mon- 
ster, that  be  is  said  to  have  lost  10,000  men  before  it. 
Uodolphus  Agricolaarid  Veselius,  two  of  the  most  learn- 
ed men  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived,  were  born  here. 
Under  the  jurisdiction  of  this  city  is  a  considerable 
district,  called  die  Gorecht.  K.  Long.  6.  35.  Let. 
S3- 10- 

CKONOVIA,  a  genua  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
pentandria  class  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
under  the  34th  order,   Cucurbitacea.      Bee  Botany 

GllONOVIUS,  John  Frederic,  h.  very  learned 
.  critic,  was  born  at  Hamburgh  in  1613  ;  and  having 
travelled  through  Germany,  Italy,  and  France,  was 
miJ«  professor  of  polite  learning  at  Deventer,  and  af- 
terwards at  Leyden,  where  he  died  in  1671.  He  pu- 
blished, i.  Diatribe  in  Stalii,  fit*,  a.  Dt  tnttrtm. 
3.  Correct  editions  of  Seneca,  Statius,  T.  Livy,  Pliny's 
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Natural  History,  Tacitus,  Aulas  Gellius,  Phiedr  ua'oraaovisi 
Fables,  Sec.  with  notes  ;  and  other  works.  U, 

G&ohotius,  James,  son  of  the  preceding,  and  a,  Gt0>«- 
very  learned  man,  was  educated  first  at  Leyden,  idea  ■  " 
Wl.nl  over  to  England,  where  ha  visited  the  universities, 
consulted  the  curious  MSS.  and  formed  an  acquaint-  ' 
anon  with  several  learned  men.  He  was  chosen  by 
tbe  grand  duke  to  be  professor  at  Pisa,  with  a  consi- 
derable stipend.  He  returned  into  Holland,  after  be, 
had  resided  two  years  in  Tuscany,  and  consulted  the, 
MSS,  !n  the  Medicran  library.  In  1679,  be  was  in- 
vited by  tbe  curators  of  the  university  to  a  professor- 
ship i  and  his  inaugural  dissertation  was  so  highly  ap- 
proved of,  that  tbe  curators  added  400  florins  to  his 
stipend,  and  this  augmentation  continued  to  his  death 
in  1716.  He  refused  several  honourable  and  advanta- 
geous offers.  His  principal  works  are,  The  Treasure, 
of  Greek  Antiquities,  in  13  vols,  folio  j  aod  a  great 
number  of  dissertations  and  editions  of  ancient  authors. 
He  was  compared  to  Schioppus  for  the  virulence  of  his 
style  ;  and  the  severity  with  which  be  treated  other 
great  men  who  differed  from  bun,  exposed  him  to  just 

GROOM,  n  name  particularly  applied  to  several 
superior  officers  belonging  to  tbe  king's  household,  »* 
groom  of  the  chamber,  groom  of  tbe  stole.  See  Stole, 
and  Wardrobe. 

Groom  is  more  particularly  used  for  a  servant  an-. 
pointed  to  attend  en  horses  in  the  stable.— The  word  is. 
formed  from  the  Flemish  grom,"  a  boy." 

GROOVE,  among  miners,  is  the  shaft  or  pit  sunk, 
intu  ths  earth,  sometimes  in  the  vein,  and  sometimes 
sot. 

Groove,  among  joiners,  the  channel  made  by  their 
plough  in  the  edge  of  a  moulding,  style,  or  rail,  to  put 
their  pannels  in,  in  wauiscotting, . 

GROSE,  Francis,  Esq.  F.  A.  S.  wis  bora  about 
the  year  1 73 1,  and  was  the  son  of  Mr  Francis  Grose, 
a  jeweller  of  Richmond,  by  whom  the  coronation  crowvv 
of  George  IL  was  filled  up.  Young  Grose  obtained 
an  independent  fortune  by  the  death  of  bis  Esther,  which: 
happened  in  the  year  1769.  He  was  paymaster  and  ad- 
jutant in  the  Surry  militia,  but  dissipation  so  far  pre- 
vented him  for  some  time  from  paying  proper  attention 
to  bis  duty,  that  in  bis  own  humorous  mode  of  express? 
ing  himself,  bo  kept  hut  two  books  of  accounts,  bis  right, 
and  left  hand  pockets.  The  losses  which  this  thought- 
less conduct  occasioned  him,  awakened  his  dormant  ta- 
lents, and  be  resolved  to  turn  his  attention  to  aitrmry 
pursuits.  His  education  was  classical,  to  which  he  uni- 
ted an  excellent  taste  for  drawing,  which  induced  him 
to  commence  his  "  Views  of  Antiquities  In  England 
and  Wales."  He  began  this  work  in  norobers  in  1773, 
and  completed  it  in  1776  ;  and  by  it  he  obtained  both 
reputation  and  profit,  the  latter  of  which  his  almost  un- 
pardonable liberality  bad  rendered  extremely  needful. 
In  1 777  he  added  other  two  volumes  to  bis  English  views, 
wbich  included  the  islands  of  Guernsey  and  Jersey, 
finished  in  1778.  All  bis  expectations  were  fully  gra- 
tified by  tbe  publication  of  this  work,  and  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life  he  continued  to  publish  other*, 
wbicb  in  general  increased  his  reputation  as  an  author,, 
and  always  tended  to  augment  bit  wealth.  In  the 
summer  of  1789  he  paid  a  visit  to  Scotland,  and  in. 
I79»- 
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1790  begin  to  publish  in  numbers,  hi*  views  taken  in 
that  country.  He  next  proceeded  to  Ireland,  with  * 
view  to  give  a  similar  description  of  that  country  ;  but 
""on  the  titb  of  May  1791,  while  at  Dublin  in  the  house 
of  Mr  Home,  he  was  suddenly  seized  at  table  with  an 
apoplectic  fit,  and  immediately  expired.  He  was  buried 
inDrnmcoodrci  churchyard  near  Dublin. 

Although  bis  literature  was  very  respectable,  it  was 
evrn  exceeded  by  his  good  humour,  by  his  convivial 
tod  friendly  torn  of  mind.  As  both  at  home  and 
abroad  he  was  always  in  the  bent  company,  bis  know- 
ledge of  the  world  was  so  extensive,  lliat  his  conversa- 
tion was  always  useful  and  entertaining.  He  was  free 
from  tbe  maligo.il j  and  pride  of  some  authors,  for  at  be 
felt  tbe  independence  of  his  own  talents,  he  scorned  to 
degrade  others.  Of  the  most  c  «<  It  11,  open,  and  art- 
less disposition,  he  was  often  the  prey  of  the  designing, 
and  has  more  than  once  embarrassed  himself  by  too 
implicit  confidence  in  the  probity  of  others.  A  tale  of 
distress  never  failed  to  touch  his  heart,  and  make  the 
tear  of  commiseration  glide  down  his  cheek. 

Besides  tho  works  formerly  mentioned,  he  publish- 
ed a  treatise  on  ancient  armour  and  weapon*  ;  a  clas- 
sical dictionary  of  the  vulgar  tongne,  military  antiqui- 
ties, fkc 

GROSS,  a  foreign  money,  in  diver)  countries,  an- 
swering to  our  groat. 

Cross  is  n*ed  among  us  for  the  quantity  of  twelve 

Gross  Weight,  is  the  weight  of  merchandises  and 
goods,  with  their  dust  and  dross,  as  also  of  the  bag, 
cask,  chest,  &c.  wherein  they  are  contained  ;  out  of 
which  gross  Weight,  allowance  is  to  be  made  of  tare 
and  tret. 

Gross,  or  Grossus,  in  our  ancient  law  writers,  de- 
notes a  thing  ahsolute,  and  not  depending  on  another. 
Thus,  villain  in  gross,  villanut  in  grosso,  was  a  servant, 
who  did  not  belong  to  the  land,  bat  immediately  to  the 
person  of  the  lord  ;  or  a  servile  person  not  appendant, 
or  annexed  to  the  lord  or  manor,  and  to  go  along  with 
tbe  tenure*  as  appurtenant  to  it ;  hut  like  other  per- 
sonal goods  and  chattels  of  bis  lord,  at  (lis  lord's  plea- 
lore  and  disposal. 

Gross,  Advowson  in.     See  Advowson. 

Gross-BeaK,  the  trivial  name  of  the  cimthrauites, 
or  haw-finch,  which  is  the  loxu  cocothraastet.  See 
Ornithology  Index, 

GROSSULARIA,  tbe  Gooseberry.  See  Bibes, 
Botaht  Index. 

GROTESQUE,  or  Crotesk,  in  sculpture  and 
painting,  somewhat  whimsical,  extravagant,  and  mon- 
strous; consisting  either  of  things  that  are  merely  ima- 
ginary, and  have  no  existence  in  nature;  or  of  thing* 
oo  distorted,  as  to  raise  surprise  and  ridicule.  The 
name*  arise  hence,  that  figures  of  this  kind  were  an- 
ciently much  used  to  adorn  tho  grottoes  wherein  ibe 
tombs  of  eminent  persons  or  families  were  inclosed. 
Such  was  that  of  Ovid,  whose  grotto  was  discovered 
near  Rome  about  one  hundred  years  ago. 

GROTIUS,  Hugo,  or  more  properly  Hugo  dk 
GltOcrT,  one  of  thr  greatest  men  in  Europe,  was  born  at 
Delft  in  1583.  He  made  so  rapid  a  progress  in  bis  stu- 
dies, that  at  the  age  of  1 5  he  had  attained  a  great  know- 
ledge in  philosophy,  divinity,  and  civil  law ;  and  a 
yet  greater  proficiency  in  polite  literature,  as  appeared 
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by  the  commentary  he  had  made,  at  that  age  on  Mar-  Gratia*, 
tianus  Capella.  In  1 598,  be  accompanied  the  Dutch  '  «  ' 
ambassador  into  France,  and  was  honoured  with  several 
marks  of  esteem  by  Henry  V.  He  took  his  degree 
of  doctor  of  law*  in  that  kingdom  ;  and  at  bis  return 
to  his  native  country,  devoted  himself  to  tho  bar,  and 
pleaded  before  he  was  17  year*  of  age.  He  was  not 
24  when  he  was  appointed  attorney -general.  In  1613 
he  settled  in  Rotterdam,  and  was  nominated  syndic  uf 
that  city ;  but  did  not  accept  of  the  office  till  a  pro- 
mise was  made  him  that  he  should  not  be  removed 
from  it.  This  prudent  precaution  he  took  from  hi* 
foreseeing,  that  the  quarrels  of  tho  divines  on  the  doc- 
trine of  grace,  which  bad  already  given  rise  to  many 
factions  in  the  state,  would  occasion  revolutions  in  the 
chief  cities.  The  Same  year  he  was  sent  into  England 
on  account  of  the  divisions  that  reigned  between  tho 
traders  of  the  two  nations,  on  the  right  of  fishing  in 
the  northern  seas ;  but  he  could  obtain  no  satisfaction. 
He  was  afterward*  sent  to  England,  a*  it  is  thought, 
to  persuade  the  king  and  the  principal  divines  to 
favour  tbe  Armiuians ;  and  he  had  several  con- 
ferences with  King  James  on  that  subject.  On  his 
return  to  Holland,  his  attachment  to  Barnevelt  in- 
volved him  in  great  trouble ;  for  he  was  seized,  and 
sentenced  to  perpetual  imprisonment  in  1619,  and  to 
forfeit  all  hi*  good*  and  chattel*.  But  after  having  been 
treated  with  great  rigour  for  above  a  year  and  a  half 
in  hi*  confinement,  be  was  delivered  by  the  advice  and 
artifice  of  hie  wife,  who  having  observed  that  bis  keepers 
bad  often  fatigued  themselves  with  searching  and  exa- 
mining a  great  trunk  foil  of  foul  linen  which  used  to 
he  washed  at  Garkum,  but  now  let  to  pas*  without  open- 
ing it,  she  advised  him  to  bore  hules  in  it  to  prevent  Lis 
being  stifled,  and  then  to  get  into  it.  He  complied 
with  this  advice,  and  was  carried  to  a  friend's  house 
in  Gorkum  ;  where  dressing  himself  like  a  mason,  and 
taking  a  rule  and  trowel,  he  passed  through  the  market- 
place, and  stepping  into  a  boat  went  to  Valvel  in 
Brabant.  Here  he  made  himself  known  to  some  Ar- 
minians,  and  hired  a  carriage  to  Antwerp,  At  first 
there  was  a  design  of  prosecuting  his  wife,  who  staid 
in  the  prison;  and  some  judges  were  of  opinion  that 
she  ought  to  be  kept  there  in  her  husband's  stead:  bow- 
ever,  she  was  released  by  a  plurality  of  voices,  and  uni- 
versally applauded  for  her  behaviour.  He  now  retired 
into  France,  where  he  met  with  a  gracious  recep- 
tion from  that  court,  and  Louis  XIII.  settled  a  pen- 
sion upon  him.  Having  resided  there  eleven  "year*, 
he  returned  to  Holland,  on  his  receiving  a  very  kind 
letter  from  Frederic  Henry  prince  of  Orange:  bat 
his  enemies  renewing  their  persecution,  he  went  to 
Hamburgh  ;  where,  in  1634,  Queen  Christina  of 
Sweden  made  him  her  counsellor,  and  sent  him  ambas- 
sador into  France.  After  having  discharged  tho  du- 
ties of  this  office  above  eleven  years,  he  returned  ia 
order  to  give  an  account  tu  Qoecn  Christina  of  his 
embassy  j  when  be  took  Holland  in  bis  way,  and  re- 
ceived many  honours  at  Amsterdam.  He  was  intro- 
duced to  her  Swedish  majesty  at  Stockholm;  and 
there  begged  that  she  would  grant  bi*  dismission,  ia 
order  that  he  might  return  to  Holland.  This  be  ob* 
tained  with  difficulty  ;  and  tbe  queen  gave  him  many 
marks  of  her  esteem,  though  he  had  many  enemies 
at  this  court.      Aa   he    was   retaining,   tbe  ship   in 
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Gratia*  which  be  embarked  «u  cast  *way  on  the  coast  ef  Po- 
D  merauia  j  and  being  now  lick,  he  continued  his  jour- 
■Crauo.  j^y  ^y  lftnj  4  |lot  wa(  forcej  t0  Mop  at  Rostock,  where 
he  died,  on  the  28th  of  August  1645.  Hit  body 
was  carried  to  Delft,  to  be  interred  in  the  sepulchre 
of  hi*  ancestors.  Not  wit  Intending  the  embassies  in 
which  be  was  employed,  be  composed  a  great  num- 
ber of  excellent  work*  ;  the  principal  of  which  are, 
I.  A.  treatise  De  jure  belli et  pact*,  which  is  esteem- 
ed a  master* piece.  3.  A  Treatise  00  the  Truth  of  the 
Christian  Religion.  3.  Commentaries  on  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  4.  The  History  and  Annals  of  Holland. 
5.  A  great  number  of  letters.  All  which  are  written 
in  Latin. 

GROTSCAW,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  in 
the  province  of  Servia,  where  a  battle  was  fought  be- 
tween the  Germans  and  Turks,  in  the  year  1739,  in 
which  the  Germans  were  forced  to  retreat.  It  is  15 
miles  S.  from  Belgrade.  E.  Long.  31.  O.  N.  Lat.  45.  o. 
GROTSKAW,  a  strong  town  of  Germany,  capital 
ef  a  province  of  the  same  name  in  Silesia.  It  is  very 
agreeably  seated  iu  a  fruitful  plain.  K.  Long.  1 7.  35, 
N.  Lat.  5a  42. 


GROTTO,  or  Gbotta,  *  large  deep  cavern  or  den 
in  a  mountain  or  rock.  The  word  is  '"Italian,  gratia, 
formed,  according  to  Menage,  &c  from  the  Latin 
trypta.  Do  Gauge  observes,  that  grotta  was  used,  in 
the  same  sense  in  the  corrupt  Latin. 

The  ancient  anchorites  retired  into  dene  and  grot- 
toes, to  apply  themselves  the  more  attentively*  to  meili- 

Okey-hole,  Elden-hole,  FeakVhole,  and  FoolVhole, 
are  famous  among  the  natural  caverns  or  grottoes  of 
our  country. 

The  entrance  to  Okey-hole,  on  the  south  side  of 
Mend ip-h ills,  is  in  the  fall  of  those  hills,  which  is  be- 
aet  all  about  with  rucks,  and  baa  near  it  a  precipitate 
descent  of  near  twelve  fathoms  deep,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  there  continually  issue*  from  the  rocks  a  consi- 
derable current  of  water.  'The  naked  rocks  above  the 
entrance  show  themselves  about  30  fathoms  high,  and 
the  whole  ascent  of  the  bill  above  is  about  a  mile,  and 
is  very  steep.  As  you  pass  into  this  vault,  you  go  at 
first  upon  a  level,  but  advancing  farther,  the  way  is 
found  to  be  rocky  and  uneven,  sometimes  ascending  and 
(onetimes  descending.  The  roof  of  this  cavern,  in  the 
highest  parts,  is  about  eight  fathoms  from  the  ground, 
but  in  many  particular  place*  it  is  so  low,  that  a  man 
must  stoop  to  get  along.  The  breadth  if  not  less  vari- 
ous than  the  height,  for  in  some  place*  it  i*  five  or  six 
fathoms  wide,  and  in  others  not  more  than  one  *r  two. 
It  extend*  itself  in  length  about  two  hundred  yards. 
People  talk,  much  of  certain  stones  in  it,  resembling 
■sen  and  woman,  and  other  things  ;  but  there  m  little 
matter  of  curiosity  in  these,  being  only  shapeless  lumps 
af  a  common  spar.  At  the  farthest  part  of  the  cavern 
there  is  a  good  stream  of  water,  targe  enough  to  drive 
a  mill,  which  passes  all  along  one  side  of  the  cavern, 
and  at  length  slide*  down  about  six  or  eight  fathoms 
among  the  rocks,  and  then  pressing  through  the  clefts 
*f  tbem,  discharge*  itself  into  the  valley.  The  river 
within  the  cavern  is  well  stored  with  eels,  and  has  some 
fronts  in  it  5  and'  the**  cannot  have  came  fsem  with- 
tat,  there  being  so  great  a  mil  neas  th*  entrance.  In 
dry  summers,,*  great  number  of  fiogi  ara  seen  nil  along 
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ibis  cavern,  even  to  the  farther  part  of  it  ;  and  on  the 
roof  of  it,  at  certain  places,  hang  vast  numbers  of  bats,  <• 
as  they  do  in  almost  all  caverns,  tbe  entrance  of  which 
is  either  level,  or  but  slightly  ascending  or  descending  -t 
and  even  in  the  more  perpendicular  ones  they  are  some- 
times found,  provided  tbey  are  not  too  narrow,  and  are 
sufficiently  high.  Tbe  cattle  that  feed  in  the  pastures 
through  which  this  river  run",  have  been  known  to  die 
suddenly  sometimes  after  a  flood  ;  this  is  probably  ow- 
ing to  the  waters  having  been  impregnated,  cither  na- 
turally or  accidentally,  with  lead  ore. 

Elden-hole  is  a  huge  profound  perpendicular  chasm, 
three  miles  from  Buxton,  ranked  among  tbe  natural 
wonders  of  the  Peak.  Its  depth  is  unknown,  and  is 
pretended  to  he  unfathomable.  Cotton  tells 'us  ho 
sounded  884  yards  ;  yet  the  plummet  still  drew.  Rut 
he  might  easily  be  deceived,  unless  bis  plummet  waa 
very  heavy  -,  the  weight  of  a  rope  of  that  length  might 
well  make  the  landing  of  the  plummet  scarce  percei- 
vable. 

Peak's-  bole  and  PoolVbole  are  two  very  remarkable 
horizontal  cavern*  under  mountains ;  the  one  is  situated 
near  Castlelon,  and  the  other  is  just  by  Buxton.  They 
seem  to  have  owed  their  origin  to  the  springs  which 
have  tbeir  current  tbrongh  them  ;  when  the  water 
had  forced  its  way  through  the  horizontal  fissures 
of  tbe  strata,  and  had  carried  the  loose  earth  away/ 
with  it,  tbe  loose  stones  must  fall  down  of  course  : 
and  where  tbe  strata  bad  few  or  no  fissures,  they  re- 
mained entire  >  and  (o  formed  these  very  irregular  > 
archep,  which  are  now  so  much  wandered  St.  The 
water  which  passes  through  Pool's-bolc  is  impregnated 
with  particles  of  limestone,  and  has  incrustcd  the  whole 
cavern  in  such  a  manner  that  it  appears  as  one  solid 
rock. 

In  grottoes  are  frequently  found  crystals  of  the  rock, 
Stalactites,  and  other  natural  con  gl  eolations,  and  those) 
often  of  an  amazing  beauty.  M.  Homberg  conjecture*, 
from  several  circumstances,  that  the  marble  pillara  In 
tbe  grotto  of  Antiparos  vegetate  or  grow.  That  author 
'  looks  on  this  grotto  as  a  garden,  whereof  the  pieces  of 
marble  are  the  plants  ;  and  eodcavouit  to  show,  that 
they  could  only  be  produced  by  some  vegetative  prin- 
ciple.    See  Antiparos. 

At  Foligoo  in  Italy  is  another  grotto,  consisting  of 
pillars  and  orders  of  architecture  of  marble,  with  their 
ornaments,  &c.  scarcely  inferior  to  those  of  art ;  but 
they  all  grow  downwards  :  so  tbat  if  this  too  be  a  gar- 
den, the  plants  are  turned  upsida  down. 

Grotto  del  Cant,  a  little  cavern  near  Poznuoli,  four 
leagues  from  Naples,  the  air  of  which  is  of  a  mephiticat 
or  noxious  quality  ;  whence  also  it  is  called  bocca  ve- 
nenata, the  poisonous  mouth. 

"  Two  miles  from  Naples  (says  Dr  Mead),  just  by  the 
Logo  de  Aguano,  is  a  celebrated  mofeta,  commonly  call- 
ed la  Grotto  del  Cani,  and  equally  destructive  to  all  with* 
in  the  reach  of  its  vapours.  It  is  a  small  grotto  about 
eight  feet  high,  twelve  long,  and  six  broad  ;  from  the 
ground  arises  a  thin,  subtile,  warm  fume,  visible  enough 
to  a  discerning  eye,  which  does  not  spring  up  in  little 
parcel*  here  and  there,  but  in  one  continued  stream, 
covering  the  whole  surface  of  the  bottom  of  tbe  cave  f 
having  this  remarkable  djfferenee  from  common  v*r 
poun,  that  it  does  not  like  smoke  disperse  itself  into 
Um  air,  but  quickly  after  its  rise  falls  back  again,  and 
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Oteito.  return*  to  the  earth  ;  the  colour  of  the  tide*  of  the 
*~  ¥'■— '  grotto  being  the  measure  of  ill  accent :  for  10  far  it  is 
of  a  darkish- green,  bot  higher  only  common  earth. 
And  as  I  myself  found  no  inconvenience  by  standing  in 
it,  so  no  animal,  if  its  head  he  above  this  mark,  is  the 
least  injured.  Bat  when,  as  the  manner  is,  a  dng,  or 
any  other  creature,  is  forcibly  kept  btloir  it,  or,  by 
reason  of  it*  unilinear,  cannot  hold  its  head  above  it,  it 
presently  loses  all  motion,  falls  down  as  dead  or  in  a 
swoon,  tbe  limbs  convulsed  and  trembling;  till  at  last 
ao  marc  signs  of  life  appear  than  a  very  weak  and  al- 
most insensible  beating  of  the  heart  and  arteries  ;  which, 
if  tbe  animal  be  left  a  little  longer,  quickly  ceases  too, 
and  then  the  case  is  irrecoverable  ;  bet  if  it  be  snatched 
out,  and  laid  in  tbe  open  air,  it  soon  comes  to  life  again, 
and  sooner  if  thrown  into  the  adjacent  lake."  The 
fumes  of  the  grotto,  the  same  author  argues,  are  no 
ml  poison,  but  act  chiefly  by  their  gravity}  else  the 
creatures  could  not  recover  so  soon,  or  if  they  did, 
tome  symptoms,  as  faintness,  8tc.  would  be  the 
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sfit    He  adds.  "  that  in  creatures  killed  there 


th,  when  dissected,  no  marks  of  infection  appear ; 
and  that  the  attack  proceeds  from  a  want  of  air,  by 
which  the  circulation  tends  to  an  entire  stoppage  ;  and 
this  so  much  the  more,  as  the  animal  inspires  a  fluid  of 
a  quite  different  nature  from  the  air,  and  so  in  no  re- 
spect fit  to  supply  it*  place.  Taking  tbe  animal  out, 
while  yet  alive,  and  throwing  it  into  the  neighbouring 
lake,  it  recovers:  this  is  owing  to  the  coldness  of  the 
water,  which  promotes  the  contraction  of  the  fibre*, 
and  so  assists  the  retarded  circulation  ;  the  small  portion 
of  air  which  remains  in  the  vesiculse,  after  every  expi- 
ration, may  be  sufficient  to  drive  out  the  noxious  fluid. 
After  the  same  manner,  cold  water  acts  in  a  deliquium 
nnmu:  the  lake  of  Agnano  has  no  greater  virtue  in  it 
than  others." 

Tbe  air  in  this  grotto  was  for  a  long  time  reckon- 
ed to  be  of  a  poisonous  nature,  and  thought  ta  suffocate 
the  animal*  which  breathed  it.  Dr  Hales  imagined 
that  ii  destroyed  the  elasticity  of  the  air,  caused  tbe 
vesicle*  of  the  long*  tu  collapse,  and  thns  occasioned 
sudden  death.— It  is  now,  however,  found  that  this  air 
is  nothing  else  than  fixed  air,  or  carbonic  acid  gas, 
which  issues  from  the  earth  in  that  place  in  great 
quantity. 

Gkotto  del  Serpi,  is  a  subterraneous  cavern  neat 
the  village  of  8asaa,  eight  miles  from  tbe  city  uf  Brac- 
cano  in  Italy,  described  by  Kirclier  thus  :  "  Tbe  grotto 
del  serpi  is  big  enough  to  hold  two  persons.  It  is  per- 
forated with  severe)  fistular  apertures,  somewhat  in 
manger  of  a  sieve  ;  oat  of  which,  at  the  beginning  of 
(be  spring  season,  issues  a  numerous  brood  of  young 
raakes  of  diver*  colours,  but  all  free  from  any  particu- 
lar poisonous  quality.  In  this  cave  they  expose  their 
leper*,  paralytics,  arthritic*,  and  elrpbantiac  patients, 
quite  waked  ;  where,  the  warmth  of  tbe  subterraueoua 
steams  resolving  them  into  a  sweat,  and  the  serpents 
dinging  variously  all  around,  licking  and  sucking 
them,  they  become  ao  thoroughly  freed  of  all  their 
vicious  humours,  that,  upon  repeating  tbe  operation 
for  some  time,  they  become  perfectly  restored." 

This  cave  Kircher  visited  himself;  and  found  it 
warm,  and  every  way  agreeable  to  the  description 
given  of  it.  He  saw  tbe  holes,  and  heard  a  mur- 
muring hissing  noise  in  them.    Though  be  missed  see- 


ing the  serpents,  it  not  being  the  season  of  their  creep-  G.otio, 
ing  out ;  yet  he  saw  a  great  number  of  their  exuviae,  Gn>*f. 
or  sloughs,  and  an  elm  growing  bard   by  laden  with         "...  "' 

The  discovery  of  tbi*  cave  was  by  the  cure  of  a  Msseswi 
leper  going  from  Rome  to  some  baths  near  this  place.  f"*>- 
Losing  his  way,  and  being  benighted,  be  happened 
upon  this  cave.  Finding  it  very  warm,  be  pulled  off 
his  clothes  ;  and  being  weary  and  sleepy,  had  the  good 
fortune  not  to  feel  the  serpents  about  him  till  they  had 
wrought  his  cure. 

Milky  Gbotto,  Crypt »  Lacteo,  a  mile  distant  front 
the  ancient  village  of  Bethlehem,  is  (aid  to  have  been 
thus  denominated  on  occasion  of  the  blessed  Virgin, 
who  let  fail  some  drops  of  milk  io  giving  suck  to  Je- 
sus in  this  grotto.  And  hence  it  has  been  commonly 
supposed,  that  the  earth  <"" 


nilk  to  women  tin* t  are  grown  dry,  and 
even  of  curing  fevers.  Accordingly,  they  are  always 
digging  in  it,  and  the  earth  is  sold  at  a  good  rate  to 
such  as  have  faitb  enough  to  give  credit  to  the  fable. 
An  altar  ha*  been  built  on  the  place,  and  a  church  just 
by  it. 

Grotto,  is  also  used  for  a  tittle  artificial  edifice 
made  in  a  garden,  in  imitation  of  a  natural  grotto. 
The  outsides  of  these  grottoes  are  usually  adorned  with 
ruutic  architecture,  and  their  iniiide  with  shell-work, 
fossils,  &c.  finished  likewise  with  jets  d'eeu  or  foun- 
tains, &c. 

A  cement  for  artificial  grottoes  may  be  made  thus; 
Take  two  parte  of  white  rosin,  melt  it  clear,  and  add 
to  it  four  parts  of  bees  wax :  when  melted  together, 
add  two  or  three  parti  of  the  powder  of  tbe  atone  you 
design  to  cement,  or  to  much  a*  will  give  the  cement 
the  colour  of  the  stone:  tu  this  add  one  part  of 
flower  of  sulphur  :  incorporate  all  together  over  a 
gentle  fire,  and  afterwards  knead  them  with  your 
hands  in  warm  water.  With  this  cement  the  atone*, 
shells,  &c.  after  bring  well  dried  before  the  fire,  may 
be  cemented. 

Artificial  red  coral  branches,  for  tbe  embellishment 
of  grottoes,  may  be  made  in  the  following  manner: 
Take  clear  rosin,  dissolve  it  in  a  brass-pan;  to  every 
auuee  of  which  add  two  drams  of  tbe  finest  vermilion  : 
when  you  bare  stirred  them  well  together,  and  barn 
chosen  your  twigs  and  branches,  peeled  and  dried,  take 
a  pencil  and  paint  the  branches  all  over  whilst  the 
composition  i*  warm  ;  aftersrard*  shape  them  in  imita- 
tion of  natural  coral.  This  done,  hold  tbe  branches 
over  a  gentle  coal  fire,  till  all  is  smooth  and  even  a*  if 
polished.  In  the  same  manner  white  coral  may  be 
prepared  with  white  lead,  and  black  coral  with  lamp- 
black. 

A  grotto  may  be  built  with  little  cxpenee,  of  glass, 
cinders,  pebbles,  piece*  of  large  flint,  shells,  moss, 
stones,  counterfeit  coral,  pieces  of  chalk,  &c  all 
bound  or  cemented  together  with  the  above-described 

GROVE,  ia  Gardening,  a  small  wood  impervious' 
to  the  rays  ef  tbe  sun. 

Groves  have  been  in  all  age*  held  in  great  venera- 
tion. The  protemeka,  and  high-places  of  the  Jews, 
whither  they  resorted  for  the  purposes  ef  devotion, 
were  probably  situated  in  graves:  See  Joshua  xxiv.  aej. 
The  nrcnanchm  ia  Alexandria,   mentioned   by  Phila, 
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Gruvf,  had  groves  about  tliem,  because  lie  complain*  that  tlia 
'""  »  "  Alexandrian*,  in  a  lumult  against  the  Jeff*,  cul  down 
the  tree*  of  (heir  pnweucria;. 

'(Tie  ancient  Roman*  hud  n  sort  of  groves  near  seve- 
ral of  their  temple*,  which  were  consecrated  In  soma 
god,  and  called  luri,  by  antiphrasis,  i  non  tucenth,  at 
Wing  shady  and  dark.  The  vent-ration  which  the  an- 
Stent  druids  had  for  grove*  i*  well  known. 

Modern  grove*  are  not  only  great  ornament*  to 
garden*:  but  are  also  the  greatest  relief  against  the 
violent  heat  of  the  tun,  affording  shade  to  walk  under 
in  the  hottest  part*  of  the  day,  when  the  other  part* 
of  the  garden  are  useless  *,  *o  that  every  garden  is  de- 
fective which  has  not  shade. 

Groves  are  of  two  sort*,  viz.  either  open  or  close. 
Open  groves  are  such  a*  have  large  shady  trees,  which 
stand  at  such  distances,  as  that  tbeir  branches  ap- 
proach 10  near  to  each  other  as  to  prevent  the  ray* 
of  the  tan  from  penetrating  through  them. 

Close  groves  have  frequently  large  trees  standing  in 
them  ;  but  the  ground  under  these  is  filled  with 
shrubs  or  underwood  ;  so  that  the  walk*  which  are  in 
them  are  private,  and  screened  from  winds;  by  which 
means  they  are  rendered  agreeable  far  walking,  at 
those  times  when  the  air  it  either  too  bot  or  too  cold 
in  the  more  exposed  parts  of  the  garden.  These  are 
often  contrived  to  as  to  bound  the  open  groves,  and 
frequently  to  hide  the  nails  or  other  incloiures  of  the 
garden :  and  when  they  are  properly  laid  out,  with 
dry  walks  winding  through  them,  and  on  tbt> sides  of 
these  sweet-smelling  shrubs  and  flower*  irregularly  plant- 
ed, they  have  a  charming  effect. 

Grove,  Henry,  a  learned  and  ingenious  Presby- 
terian divine,  was  born  at  Taunton  in  Somersetshire,  in 
1683.  Having  obtained  a  sufficient  stock  of  classical  li- 
terature, be  went  through  a  course  of  academical  learn- 
ing, under  the  reverend  Mr  Warren  of  Taunton,  who' 
had  a  flourishing  academy:  He  then  removed  to  Lon- 
don, and  studied  some  time  under'  the  reverend  Mr 
Howr,  to  whom  he  was  nearly  related,  Here  he 
contracted  a  friendship  will)  several  persons  of  merit, 
and  particularly  with  Dr  Walts,  which  continued  till 
his  death,  though  they  were  of  different  opinions  in 
several  points  warmly  controverted  among  divines.  Af- 
ter two  years  spent  under  Mr  Rowe,  be  returned  into 
the  country,  and  began  to  preach  with  great  reputa- 
tion ;  when  an  exact  judgment,  a  lively  imagination, 
and  a  rational  and  amiable  representation  of  Christia- 
nity, delivered  in  a  sweet  and  well-governed  voice, 
rendered  him  generally  admired  ;  and  the  spirit  of  de- 
votion which  prevailed  in  his  sermons  procured  him 
the  esteem  and  friendship  of  Mrs  Singer,  afterwards 
Mrs  Rowe,  which  she  expressed  In  a  fine  ode  on  death, 
addressed  to  Mr  Grove.  Soon  after  bis  beginning  to 
preach,  he  married  ;  and  on  the  death  of  Mr  Warren, 
was  chosen  to  succeed  him  in  the  academy  at  Taunton. 
This  obliging  him  to  reside  there,  be  preached  for 
18  years  to  two  small  congregations  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  and  though  his  salary  from  both  was  leu 
than  twenty  pounds  a-year,  and  he  had  a  growing 
family,  he  went  through  it  cheerfully.  In  170S,  he 
published  a  piece,  entitled,  The  Regulations  of  Diver- 
sions, drawn  up  Tor  the  use  of  bis  pupils.  Abont  the  same 
.time,  be  entered  into  a  private  dispute  by  tetter  with 
.  Dr  Samuel  Clarke :  but  they  not  being  able  to  coo- 
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vincu  each  other,  the  debate  was  dropped  with  rxpres*  Grove, 
si  on  3  of  great  mutual  estrem.  He  next  wrote  several  Crowd. 
papers-  printed  in  the  Spectator,  viz.  Number*  588.'  »  "' 
par.  626.  635.  The  last  was  republished,  by  the  di- 
rection of  Dr  Gibton  bishop  of  London,  in  the  Evi- 
dences of  the  Christian  Religion,  by  Joseph  Addison, 
E«q.  In  1725,  Mr  James,  bis  partner  in  the  aca- 
demy, dying,  he  succeeded  bim  in  his  pastoral  charge 
at  Fill  wood,  near  Taunton,  and  tngagnd  his  nephew 
to  undertake  the  Other  parts  of  Mr  James's  work  at 
tutor}  and  in  this  situation  Mr  Grove  continued  till 
his  death,  which  happened  in  J738.  Jlis  great  con- 
cern with  bis  pupils,  was  to  inspire  and  cherish  i:t 
them  a  prevailing  love  of  truth,  virtue,  liberty,  and 
genuine  religion,  without  violent  attachments  or  pre- 
judices in  favour  of  any  party  of  Christians.  He  re- 
presented truth  and  virtue  in  a  most  engaging  light  \ 
and  though  hit  income,  both  as  a  tutor  and  a  minister, 
was  insufficient  to  support  his  family  without  break? 
ing  into  bis  paternal  estate,  lie  knew  not  how  to  refuse 
the  call  of  charity.  Besides  the  above  pieces,  he  wrote, 
I.  An  Essay  towards  a  demonstration  of  the  Soul's 
Immortality.  3-  An  Essay  on  the  Terms  of  Christian 
Communion.  3.  The  Evidence  of  our  Saviour's  Re- 
surrection considered.  4.  Some  Thoughts  concerning 
the  Proof  of  a  Future  State  from  Reason.  5.  A  Dis. 
conn e  concerning  the  Nature  and  Design  of  the  Lord's 
Supper.  6.  Wisdom  the  first  spring  of  Action  in  the 
Deity.  7.  A  Discourse  on  Saving  Faith.  8.  Miscel- 
lanies in  prose  and  verse.  9.  Many  Sermons,  See.  Af- 
ter his  decease,  his  posthumous  works  were  published 
by  subscription,  in  four  volume*  octavo,  with  the 
names  of  near  700  subscribers,  among  whom  were 
some  of  the  best  judges  of  merit  in  tbe  established 
church. 

GROUND,  in  painting,  tbe  surface  upon  which 
tbe  figures  and  other  objects  are  represented. 

The  ground  is  properly  understood  of  such  parts  of 
the  piece  as  have  nothing  painted  on  them,  but  retain 
tbe  original  colour  upon  which  the  other  colours  are 
applied  to  make  the  representations. 

A  building  is  said  to  serve  as  a  ground  to  a  figure 
when  the  figure  is  painted  on  tbe  building. 

The  ground  behind  a  picture  in  miniature  is  com- 
monly blue  or  crimson,  imitating  a  curtain  of  satin  or 

Grovnp,  in  etching,  denetes  a  gummy  composi- 
tion smeared  over  the  surface  of  the  metal  to  be  etched, 
to  prevent  tbe  aquafortis  from  eating,  except  in  such 
places  where  this  ground  is  cut  through  with  the  point 
of  a  needle.     See  Etching. 

G sound- Angling,  Fishing  under  water  without  a  float, 
only  witb  a  plumb  of  lead,  or  a  bullet,  placed  abont 
nine  inches  from  tho  book  ;  which  is  better,  because 
it  will  roll  on  tbe  ground.  This  method  of  fishing 
is  most  proper  in  cold  weather,  when  the  fish  swim 
very  low. 

The  morning  and  evening  are  the  chief  seasons  for 
the  ground  lino  in  fishing  for  trout ;  hut  if  the  day 
prove  cloudy,  or  tbe  water  muddy,  you  may  fish  at 
ground  all  day. 

Ground- Tackle,  a  ship's  anchors,  cables,  &c.  and 
in  general  whatever  is  necessary  to  make  her  ride  safe 
at  anchor. 

GgouxD-Ivtf.     Sec  Gijxhowa,  Botany  Wj. 
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Ground  GjlOVXD-Pine.      See  TeOCRIUM,  BoTAHT  Index. 

I  GROUNDSEL.     See  Senecio,  Botany  Index. 

Braaiaead.      GROUP,  in  painting  and sculpture,  is  an  assemblage 

*      '    oF  two  or  more  figures  of  men,  beasts,  fruits,  or  the  like, 

which  have  some  apparent  relation  to  each  other.     See 

Paixting.    The  word  U  formed  of  the  Italian  grappo. 

The  GsavPs,  a  cluster  of  islands  lately  discovered 
Tn  the  South  tea.  The/  lie  in  about  S.  Lat.  18,  12. 
aad  W.  Long.  142.  42.  The/  are  long  narrow  slip! 
oF  land,  ranging  in  all  directions,  some  of  them  ten 
miles  or  upward*  in  length,  but  not  more  than  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mite  broad.  They  abound  in  trees,  portico- 
curly  those  of  the  cocoa  nut.  They  are  intiabiird  by 
well  made  people,  of  a  brown  complexion.  Most  of 
them  carried  in  their  hands  a  slender  pole  about  14 
feet  In  length,  pointed  like  a  spear;  they  had  likewise 
something  shaped  tike  a  paddle,  about'  four  feet  long. 
Their  canoes  were  of  different  sizes,  carrying  from 
three  tn  si's  or  seven  people,  and  some  of  them  hoisted 
a  sail. 

GROUSE,  or  Growse,  Moor-fowl,  or  Moor-game. 
SeeTtTRAO,  Ornithology  Index. 

GROUTHEAD,  or  Greather,  Robert,  a  learn- 
ed and  famous  bishop  of  Lincoln,  was  born  at  Stow  in 
Lincolnshire,  or  (according  to  others)  at  Stradbronk 
in  Suffolk,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  century. 
His  parents  tvere  so  poor,  that  when  a  boy  he  was  re- 
duced to  da  the  meanest  offices,  and  even  to  beg  his 
bread  ;  till  the  mayor  of  Lincoln,  struck  with  his  ap- 
pearance and  the  quickness  of  his  answers  to  certain 
questions,  took  him  into  his  family,  and  put  him  tn 
school.  Here  his  ardent  love  of  learning,  and  admU 
rable  capacity  for  acquiring  it,  snon  appeared,  nnd 
procured  him'  many  patron?,  by  whose  assistance  he 
was  enabled  to  prosecute  his  studies,  first  at  Cambridge, 
afterwards  at  Oxford,  and  at  last  at  Paris.  In  these 
three  famous  seats  of  learning,  he  spent  many  years  in 
the  most  indefatigable  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  be- 
came one  of  the  best  and  most  universal  scholars  of  the 
age.  He  was  a  great  mailer  not  only  of  the  French 
and  Latin,  but  also  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  lan- 
guages, which  was  a  very  rare  accomplishment  in  those 
times.  We  are  assured  by  Roger  Bacon,  who  was  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  him,  that  he  spent  much  ofhis 
time  for  almost  forty  years  in  the  study  of  geometry, 
astronomy,  optics,  and  other  branches  of  physical  and 
mathematical  teaming,  in  ail  which  he  very  much  ex- 
celled. Theology  was  his  favourite  study,  in  which  he 
read  lectures  at  Oxford  with  great  applause.  In  the 
mean  time,  he  obtained  several  preferments  in  the 
church,  and  was  at  length  elected  and  consecrated  bi- 
shop or  Lincoln,  A.  D.  1235.  In  this  station  he  soon 
became  very  famous,  by  the  purity  of  his  manners,  the 
popularity  of  hit  preaching,  the  rigour  of  his  discipline, 
and  the  boldness  with  which  he  reproved  the  vices  and 
opposed  the  arbitrary  mandates  of  the  court  or  Rome  ; 
of  this  last  it  may  be  proper  to  give  one  example.  Pope 
Innocent  IV.  had  granted  to  one  of  his  own  nephews 
warned  Frederick,  who  was  but  a  child,  a  provision  to 
the  first  canon's  place  in  the  church  of  Lincoln  that 
should  become  vacant}  and  sent  a  bull  to  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  and  Innocent,  then  papal  legate 
U  England,  commanding  them  to  lee   the  provision 
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made  effectual ;  which  tbey  transmitted  fo  the  bishop, GroMwed. 
of  Lincoln.  But  that  bravo  and  virions  prelate  '  u  «  ' 
boldly  refused  to  obey  this  unreasonable  mandate,  and 
sent  an  answer  to  the  papal  bull  containing  the  folUw- 
ing  severe  reproaches  against  bis  holiness  for  abusing 
his  power :  "  If  we  except  the  sins  of  Lucifer  and 
Antichrist,  there  neither  is  nor  can  be  a  greater  crime, 
nor  any  thing  more  contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
gospel,  or  more  odious  and  abominable  in  the  sight  of 
Jesus  Christ,  than  to  ruin  and  destroy  the  souls  of  men, 
by  depriving  them  of  the  spiritual  aid  and  ministry  of 
their  pastors.  This  crime  is  committed  by  those  who 
command  the  benefices  intended  for  the  support  of  able 
pastors,  to  be  bestowed  on  those  who  are  incapable  of 
performing  the  duties  of  the  pastoral  office.  It  is  im- 
possible therefore  that  the  holy  apostolic  see,  which 
received  its  authority  from  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  for 
edification,  and  not  for  destruction,  can  be  guifty  of 
inch  a  crime,  or  any  thing  approaching  to  such  a 
crime,  so  hateful  to  God  and  so  hurtful  to  men.  For 
this  would  be  a  most  manifest  corruption  and  abuse  of 
its  authority,  which  would  forfeit  all  its  glory,  and 
plunge  it  into  the  pains  of  bell."  Upon  hearing  this 
letter,  his  holiness  became  frantic  with  rage,  poured 
forth  a  torrent  of  abuse  against  (he  good  bishop,  and 
threatened  to  make  him  an  object  of  terror  and  asto- 
nishment to  the  whole  world.  "  How  dare  (said  he) 
this  old,  deaf,  doming  fool,  disobey  my  commands? 
It  not  hit  master  the  king  of  England  my  subject,  or' 
rather  my  slave  ?  Cannot  he  cast  him  into  prison,  and 
crush  him  in  a  moment  ?"  But  the  cardinals  by  degrees 
brought  the  pope  to  think  more  calmly,  and  lo  take 
no  notice  of  this  letter.  "  Let  ut  not  (said  they) 
raise  a  tumult  in  the  church  without  necessity,  and 
precipitate  that  revolt  and  separation  from  us,  which 
ne  know  must  one  day  take  place."  Remarkable 
words,  when  we  reflect  when  and  by  whom  tbey  Were 
spoken  !  The  bishop  did  not  long  survive  this  noble 
Bland  against  the  gross  corruptions  and  tyranny  of  the 
church  of  Rome  ?  for  he  fell  sick  at  his  castle  uf  Bug- 
den  that  same  year  ;  and  when  he  became  sensible  that 
his  death  wat  drawing  near,  he  called  his  clergy  into 
his  apartment,  and  made  a  long  discourse  lo  tbem,  to 
prove  that  the  reigning  pope  Innocent  IV.  was  An- 
tichrist. With  this  exertion  his  strength  and  spirit* 
were  so  much  exhausted,  that  he  expired  soon  after, 
October  9.  1253.  A  contemporary-  historian,  who 
was  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  him,  hath  drawn 
his  character  in  the  following  manner.  "  He  was  a 
free  and  bold  reprimander  of  the  pope  and  the  king ; 
an  admonisher  of  the  prelates;  a  corrector  of  the 
monks ;  an  instructor  of  the  clergy  ;  a  supporter  of  the 
■tudious  ;  a  centurcr  of  the  incontinent ;  a  scourge  and 
terror  to  the  court  of  Rome ;  a  diligent  searcher  of 
the  scripture  ;  and  a  frequent  preacher  to  the  people. 
At  hit  tabic  he  was  hospitable,  polite,  and  cheerful. 
In  the  church  he  was  contrite,  devout,  and  solemn  ; 
and  in  performing  all  the  dutiri  of  his  office  he  was 
venerable,  active,  and  indefatigable."  The  illustrious 
Roger  Bacon,  who  was  most  capable,  and  had  the  best 
opportunities  of  forming  a  true  judgment  of  the  ex- 
tent of  hit  learning,  by  perusing  bit  work*,  and  by 
frequently  converting  with  him,  bath  given  this  ho- 
nourable testimony  in  hit  favour.  "  Robert  Groutbead 
bishop  b. 
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'Crmtfcml,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  hia  friend  Friar  Adam  do  Ma- 
.  -Crartk  ritco,  are  the  two  most  learned  men  in  ibe  world,  and 
'"  *  '  excel  all  the  rest  0/  mankind  bolb  in  divine  and  human 
knowledge,"  Tint  ntftst  excellent  and  learned  prelate 
was  a  very  voluminous  writer,  and  composed  a  prodi- 
gious number  of  treatises  on  a  gr«at  variety  of  tab- 
led! In  philosophy  and  divinity,  a  catalogue  of  which 
is  given  by  Bale. 

GROWTH,  the  gradual  increase  of  bulk  and  sta- 
ture that  take*  place  iti  animals  or  vegetables,  to  a  cer- 
tain period.— The  increase  of  bulk  id  such  bodies  as 
bare  no  life,  owing  to  fermentations  excited  in  their 
substance,  or  to  other  causes,  is  called  Expansion, 
Swelling,  &c. 

Tbe  growth  of  animals,  nay  even  of  the  human  spe- 
cies, is  subject  to  great  variations.  A  remarkable  in- 
stance in  tbe  last  was  observed  in  France  in  the  year 
1729.  At  this  time  tbe  Academy  of  Sciences  examined 
a  buy  who  was  then  only  seven  years  old,  and  who 
measured  four  feet  eight  inches  and  four  lines  high 
without  bis  shoes.  His  mother  observed  the  sign*  of 
puberty  on  him  at  two  years  old,  which  continued 
■0  increase  very  quick,  and  soon  arrived  at  the  usual 
standard.  At  four  years  old  he  was  able  to  lift  and 
loss  tbe  common  bundles  of  bay  in  stables  into  the  horses 
racks;  and  at  six  years  old  could  lift  as  much  at  a  stur- 
dy fellow  of  twenty.  But  though  he  thnt  increased  in 
bodily  strength,  his  understanding  was  no  greater  than 
is  usual  with  children  of  hit  age,  and  their  play-things 
were  also  hit  favourite  amusements. 

Another  boy,  a  native  of  the  hamlet  of  Bouzanquet, 
in  the  diocese  of  Ala  is,  though  of  a  strong  constitution, 
appeared  to  be  knit  and  stiff  in  bis  joints  till  he  wat 
about  four  yeart  and  a  half  old.  During  thit  time 
nothing  farther  was  remarkable  of  him  than  an  extra- 
ordinary appetite,  which  was  satisfied  no  otherwise 
than  by  giving  him  plenty  of  tbe  common  aliments 
of  the  inhabitants  of  tbe  country,  consisting  or  rye- 
bread,  cbetnuts,  bacon,  and  water  ;  but  bis  limbs  soon 
becoming  supple  and  pliable,  and  his  body  beginning 
to  expand  itself,  he  grew  up  in  so  extraordinary  a 
manner,  that  at  tbe  age  of  five  years  he  measured  four 
feet  three  inches }  some  months  after,  be  wat  four 
feet  eleven  incbes  ;  and  at  six,  five  feet,  and  balky  in 
proportion.  His  growth  was  so  rapid,  that  one  might 
fancy  he  saw  him  grow :  every  month  his  clothes  re- 
quired to  be  made  longer  and  wider j  and  what  waa 
B,lill  very  extraordinary  in  bis  growth,  it  wat  not 
p'fcceded  by  any  sickness,  nor  accompanied  with  any 
painSa..  the  groin  or  elsewhere.  At  the  age  of  five 
yean  his  voice  changed,  bis  beard  began  to  appear,  and 
at  six  he  had  as  much  as  a  man  of  thirty ;  in  short,  all 
the  unquestionable  marks  of  puberty  were  visible  in 
him.  It  was  not  doubted  in  the  country  but  tbit  child 
was,  at  five  years  old,  or  five  and  a  half,  in  a  condition 
of  begetting  other  children  }  which  induced  the  rector 
of  the  parish  to  recommend  to  hit  mother  that  she 
would  keep  him  from  too  familiar  a  conversation  with 
children  of  the  etficr  sex.  Though  bis  wit  was  riper 
than  is  commonly  observable  at  tbe  age  of  five  or  six 

Eears,  yet  its  progress  was  not  in  proportion  to  that  of 
is  body.  His  air  and  manner  still  retained  something 
childish,  though  by  his  bulk  and  stature  he  resembled 
a  complete  man,  which  at  first  tight  produced  a  very 
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singular  contrast.     His  voire  wa*  itnatg  and  manly,    Growth 
and  his  great  strength  rendered  him  already  fit  for  tha  | 

labours  of  the  country.  At  tbe  age  of  five  years,  boGrobeuaa* 
could  carry  to  a  good  distance  three  measures  of  rye, .  *'"*  . 
weighing  84  pounds  ;  when  turned  of  six,  he  could  lift 
up  easily  on  his  shoulders  and  carry  loadt  of  150 
pounds  weight  a  good  way  off;  and  these  exercises  . 
were  exhibited  by  him  at  often  at  tbe  curious  engaged 
therein  by  tome  liberality.     Such  beginnings  made 


people  think  that  be  would  soon  shoot  up  ii 


a  giant. 


A  mountebank  wat  alrrading  soliciting  his  parents  for 
bim,  and  flattering  them  with  hopes  of  putting  him 
in  a  way  of  making  a  great  fortune.  But  all  these 
hopes  suddenly  vanished.  Hit  legs  became  crooked, 
hit  body  shrunk,  hit  strength  diminished,  his  voice 
grew  sensibly  weaker,  and  be  at  last  sunk  into  a  total 
imbecility. 

In  the  Parit  Memoirs  also  there  is  an  account  of  a 
girl  who  bad,  her  menses  at  three  months  of  age. 
When  four  year*  old,  she  wat  four  feet  six  inches  in 
height,  and  had  her  limbs  well  proportioned  to  that 
height,  her  breasts  large  and  plotnp,  and  the  parta 
of  generation  like  those  of  a  girl  of  eighteen  ;  so  that 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  was  marriageable  at  that 
time,  and  capable  of  being  a  mother  of  children. 
These  things  are  more  singular  and  marvellous  in  the 
northern  than  in  tbe  southern  climates,  where  the  fe- 
males come  sooner  to  maturity.  In  some  places  of  tbe 
East  Indies,  the  girls  have  children  at  nine  years  of  age. 

Many  other  instances  of  extraordinary  growth  might 
be  brought,  but  the  particulars  are  not  remarkably 
different  from  those  already  related. — It  is  at  first  sight 
astonishing  that  children  of  such  early  and  prodigious 
growth  do  not  become  giants :  but  when  we  consider, 
that  the  signs  of  puberty  appear  to  much  sooner  than 
they  ought,  it  seemt  evident  that  the  whole  is  only  a 
more  than  usually  rapid  expansion  of  the  parts,  at  in 
hot  climates  ;  and  accordingly  it  it  observed,  that  sntJi 
children,  instead  of  becoming  giants,  always  decay  and 
die  apparently  of  old  age,  long  before  tbe  natural  term 
of  human  life. 

GRUB,  in  Zooicgy,  the  English  name  of  the  hexapode 
worms,  produced  from  the  eggs  of  beetles,  and  which  at 
length  are  transformed  into  winged  insects  of  the  tame 
species  with  their  parents. 

GRUBBING,  in  AgricvUurt,  die  digging  or  pulling 
up  of  the  stubs  and  roots  of  trees.  When  the  root*  am 
large,  thit  is  a  laboriout  task ;  but  Mr  Mortimer  hath 
shown  bow  it  may  be  accomplished  in  inch  a  manner 
aa  to  save  great  expence  by  a  very  simple  and  easy 
method.  He  proposes  a  ttroag  iron  book  to  be  made) 
about  two  feet  four  inches  long,  with  a  large  iron 
ring  fattened  to  the  upper  part  of  it.  This  hook 
most  be  fastened  in  a  bole  in  the  tide  of  the  root ;  and 
a  lever  being  put  into  the  ring,  three  men,  by  means  of 
thit  lever,  may  wring  out  tbe  root,  and  twist  the  aap- 
roott  asunder.  Stubs  of  treet  may  also  be  taken  np  with 
the  same  hook,  in  which  work  it  will  save  a  great  deal 
of  labour,  though  ant  so  much  as  in  tbe  other  ;  because 
the  Hubs  must  be  first  cleft  with  wedges,  before  the 
hook  can  enter  their   sides,   to  wrench  them   out  by 

GRUBENHAGEN,  a  town  and  castle  of  "West- 
phalia, situated  in  the  principality  of  the  tame  name. 
GllDBKKBAGZir, 
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GsurfllJfJM  gem,  a  principal  ity  in  the-  dodry  of  Brona- 
wfc,  in  Lower  Saxony,  remarkable  for  Hi  mine*  of  sil- 
ver, capper,  iron,  and  lead.  Ha  Hartz  forest,  the  an- 
"  cicDt  Hercynian,  it  b  mountain  covered  with  tree*  and 
w  abounding  with  mines, 

GRUINALES  (from  grut,  "  a  crane"),  the  name 
of  the  fourteenth  order  in  Linnseus's  Fragment!  of  a 
Natural  Method,  consisting  of  geranium,  and  other  ge- 
nera allied  to  it  in  habit  and  structure. 

GRUME,  in  Medicine,  denote)  a  concreted  clot  of 
blood,  milk,  or  Other  unbalance.  Hence  grumous  blood 
it  that  which  approaches  to  the  nature  of  grume. 

GBUPPO,  er  Turned  Shake,  a  musical  grace,  de- 
fined by  PI  sy ford  to  consist  in  the  alternate  proktioo  of 
two  tones  in  juxtaposition  to  each  other,  with  a  ctote  on 
the  note  immediately  beneath  the  lower  of  them.  Sen 
Shake. 

GRDS,  in  antiquity,  a  danee  performed  year!*  by 
the  young  Athenian*  aroond  the  temple  of  Apollo,  on 
the  day  of  the  Delia.  The  motions  and  figure*  of  tbi* 
dance  were  eery  intricate,  and  variously  interwoven ; 
tome  of  tbem  being  intended  to  expreti  the  winding! 
of  the  labyrinth  wherein  the  minotanr  waa  killed  by 
Theeeoa. 

Gros,  in  Atlronomy,  a  aontbern  constellation,  not 
visible  in  ear  latrine*.  The  number  of*  start  in  this 
constellation,  according  to  Mr  Sharp's  Catalogue,  it 
<3'  '  . 

Gam.    See  Ardea,  OurrnroLOcr  Index. 

CRUTER,  James,  a  learned  pbilologer,  and  one 
of  the  moat  laborious  write™  ef  bis  time,  waa  born  at 
Antwerp  in  1560.  He  waa  but  a  child  when  bis  fa* 
tber  and  mother,  being  persecuted  for  the  Protestant 
religion  by  the  dncheaa  of  Parma,  governed  of  the  Ne- 
therlands, carried  him  into  England.  He  imbibed  the 
elements  of  learning  From  hit  mother,  who  waa  one  of 
the  moat  teamed  women  of  the  age,  and  betides  French, 
Italian,  and  English,  waa  a  complete  mistress  of  Latin, 
nod  well  skilled  in  Greek.  He  spent  tome  yean  in  the 
university  of  Cambridge  ;  after  which  be  went  to  that 
of  Ley  den  to  ttndy  the  civil  law ;  but  at  laat  applied 
himself  wholly  to  polite  literature.  After  travelling 
■such,  ne  became  professor  in  the  university  of  Heidcl- 
burgh;  near  which  city  he  died  in  1627*  Ho  wrote 
■any  works ;  the  most  considerable  of  which  are,  r.  A 
huge  collection  of  ancient  inscriptions.  2.  Thetamrm 
tr&icm:  3.  Ddicue  poetarum  GaUormm,  ltulorum,  et 
Helgtirum,  efc, 

GRUYERE8,  n  town  of  Switserlnnd,  in  the  canton 
of  Friburgh,  with  a  cattle.  It  it  famous  for  its  cheese, 
which  bean  the  tame  name.  E.  Long.  6.  53.  N.  Lat 
4«.  35-  „     . 

GKY,  a  meatore  containing  one-tenth  of  a  line. 

A  line  it  one-tenth  of  a  digit,  and  a  digit  one- tenth 
of  a  loot,  and  a  philosophical  foot  one-third  of  a  pendo- 
htm,  whaaa  diadromce,  or  vibrations,  in  the  latitude  of 
45  degrees,  are  each  equal  to  one- second  of  time,  «• 
osK-sjxtieth  of  a  minute. 

GRYLLUS,  a  geont  of  insects  belonging  to  the 
ardor  Hemtptera.     See  Entomology  Index. 

GRYPHITE3,  Crow's  Stoite,  an  old  name  for  a 
mineral  found  in  clay  and  gravel  pits. 

GUADALAJARA,  or  Cuadalaxara,  a  town 
of  Spain,  in  New  Castile,  tented  on  the  river  Henarctv 
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b'nen  manufacture,  and  contain*  13,000  iaka-  Goad.lsja- 
trnani-.    W.  Long.  3.  47.  N.  Lat.  4a  36.  >a 

Guadalajara,  a  considerable  town  of  Mexico,  and         I 
capital  of  a  rich  and  fertile  province  of  the  same  name,  g**™*£ 
with  n  bishop's  tee.    W.  Long.  104. 16.  N.  Lat.  21. 
to. 

GUADALAVIAR,  a  river  of  Spain,  which  rites 
on  the  confines  of  Arragon  and  New  Castile,  and,  run- 
ning by  Tnrvel  hi  Arragon,  crosses  the  kingdom  of 
Valencia,  passes  by  the  town  of  the  same  name,  and 
toon  after  falls  into  the  Mediterranean  sea,  a  little  be- 
low Valencia. 

GUADALQUIVER,  one  of  the  most  famous  rivers 
of  Spain,  rises  in  Andalusia,  near  the  confines  of  Gra- 
nada, and  running  quite  through  Andalusia,  by  the 
towns  of  Baiza,  Andaxar,  Cordova,  Seville,  and  St 
Lucar,  falls  at  last  into  the  bay  of  Cadiz. 

GUADALUPE,  a  handsome  town  in  Spain,  in 
Ettramadera,  with  a  celebrated  convent,  whose  struc- 
ture is  magnificent,  and  is  immensely  rich.  It  is  seated 
on  a  rivulet  of  the  same  name ;  45  miles  south-west  from 
Toledo.     W.  Long.  4.45.  N.  Lat.  39.  12. 

Guadalupe,  one  of  the  Caribbee  islands,  belonging 
to  the  French,  the  middle  of  which  is  in  seated  about 
N.  Lat.  16.  30.  W.  Long.  61.  50. 

This  island,  which  Is  of  an  irregular  figure,  may  bo 
about  8a  leagues  in  circumference.  It  is  divided  into 
two  parts  by  a  smalt  arm  of  the  sea,  which  is  not  above 
two  leagues  long,  and  from  15  to  40  fathoms  broad. 
This  canal,  known  by  the  name  of  tbe  Salt  River, 
ia  navigable,  bat  will  only  carry  vessels  of  50  tons  bur- 
den. 

That  part  of  the  island  which  gives  its  name  to  the 
whole  colony  ia,  toward*  the  centre,  full  of  craggy- 
rocks,  where  the  cold  is  so  intense,  that  nothing  will 
grow  upon  them  but  fern,  and  some  useless  shrubs  co- 
vered with  moss.  On  the  top  of  these  rocks,  a  moun- 
tain called  la  SoupAriere,  or  the  Brimstone  Mountain,  ri- 
tes  to  an  immense  height.  It  exhales,  through  various 
opening*,  a  thick  black  smoke,  intermixed  with  sparks 
that  are  visible  by  night.  From  all  these  hill*  now 
numberless  springs,  which  fertilize  the  plains  below, 
and  moderate  the  burning  heat  of  the  climate  by  a  re- 
freshing stream,  so  celebrated  that  the  galleons  which  - 
formerly  used  to  touch  at  the  Windward  islands,  had 
orders  to  renew  their  provision  with  this  pure  and  salu- 
brious water.  Such  is  that  part  of  the  island  properly 
called  Guadalupe.  That  which  is  commonly  culled 
GrandTcrre,  has  not  been  so  much  favoured  by  uature. 
It  is  indeed  less  rugged ;  but  it  wants  springs  and  riven. 
The  soil  is  not  so  fertile,  or  tbe  climate  so  wholesome  or 
•0  pleasant. 

No  European  nation  had  yet  taken  possession  of  [bit 
island,  when  550  Frenchmen,  led  on  by  two  gentlemen 
named  Lalinc  and  Daplessii,  arrived  there  from  Dieppe 
on  the  23tb  of  June  1635.  They  had  been  very  im- 
prudent in  their  preparations.  Their  provisions  were 
so  ill  chosen,  that  they  were  spoiled  in  the  passage,  and 
they  had  shipped  so  few,  that  they  were  exhausted  ia 
two  months.  They  wore  supplied  with  more  from  tin 
mother-coo nlry.  St  Christopher's,  whether  from  scar- 
city or  design,  refused  to  spare  tbem  any  ;  and  the  Erst 
attempts  in  husbandry  they  made  in  the  country  could 
not  a*  yet  aSbrd  any  thing.     No  resource  wat  left  for 
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Gasdalspr.  the  colony  but  from  the  savages  ;  bat  the  superfluities  1700  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  Guadalupe  amonnt-Gudaluue, 

'    '  u       '  of  a  people,  who  cultivate  but  little,  and  therefore  had  ed  only  to  3835  white  people,  325  savages,  free  ne- '—  «  '— ■ 

never  laid  up  any  stores,  could  not  be  wry  considerable.  MM,  malnttaca,  and  673  c  slaves,  many  of  whom  were 

The  new  comers,  not  content  with  what  the  savages  Caribs. 

might  freely  and  voluntarily  bring,  came  to  a  resolution  At  the  end  of  the  year  1755,  the  colony  was  peopled 

to  plunder  them  ;  and  hostilities  commenced  on  the  1 6th  with  9643  whiten,  .41,140  slaves  of  all  ages  and  of  both 

of  January  1636.  sexes.     Her  saleable  commodities  were  the  produce  of 

The  Caribs,  not  thinking  themselves  in  a  condition  330  sugar- plantations,  and  15  plots  of  indigo  ;  besides 

openly  to  resist  an  enemy  who  bad  so  muck  theadvan-  cocoa,  coffee,  and  cotton.     Such  was  the  state  of  Gua- 

tage  from  the  superiority  of  their  arms,  destroyed  their  dalupe  when  it  was  conquered  by  the   British   in  the 

own  provisions  and  plantations,  and  retired  to  Grande  month  of  April  1759- 

Terre,  or  to  the  neighbouring  islands.     From  thence  France  lamented  this  loss  ;  but  tbe  colony  had  rea- 

Ihe  most  desperate  came  over  to  the  island  from  which  Bon  to  comfort  themselves  for  this  disgrace.     During  a 

they  had  been  driven,  and  concealed  themselves  in  the  siege  of  three  months,  they  bad  seen  their  plantations 

thickest   parts  of  the  forests.     In   the  day-time,  they  destroyed,   the  buildings  that  served   to  carry  on  their 

shot  with  their  poisoned  arrows,  or  knocked  down  with  works  burnt  down,  and  some  of  their  slaves  carried  off* 

their  clubs,  all  the  Frenchmen  who  were  scattered  about  Had  the  enemy  been  forced  to  retreat  after  all  these  de- 

fur  hunting  or  fishing.      In  the  night,    they  burned  vastations,  the  island  was  ruined.     Deprived  of  aH as* 

the  houses  and  destroyed  the  plantations  of  their  unjust  sistance  from  the  mother-country,  which  was  not  able 

spoilers.  -to  send  her  any  succours  ;  and  expecting  nothing  from 

A  dreadful  famine  was  the  consequence  of  this  kind  the  Dutch  (who,  on  account  of  their  neutrality,  cams 

oT  war.     The  colonists  were  reduced  to  graze  in  the  into  her  roads),  because  she  had  nothing  to  offer  then 

fields,  to  eat  their  own  excrement*,  and  lo  dig  np  dead  in  exchange;  she  could  never  have  subsisted  till  the  en- 

bodies    for  their  subsistence.       Many  who    had    been  suing  harvest. 

slaves  at  Algiers,  held  in  abhorrence  the  hands  that  had  The  conquerors  delivered  them  from  these  appreben- 
broken  their  fetters  3  and  all  of  them  cursed  their  exist-  slons.  The  British,  indeed,  are  no  merchants  in  their 
ence.  It  was  in  this  manner  that  they  atoned  for  the  colonies.  The  proprietors  of  lands,  who  mostly  reside 
crime  of  their  invasion,  till  the  government  of  Anbert  in  Europe,  send  to  their  representatives  whatever  they 
brought  a  peace  with  the  savage*  at  the  end  of  the  year  want,  and  draw  the  whole  produce  of  the  estate  by  the 
1640.  The  remembrance,  however,  of  hardships  en-  return  of  their  ship.  An  agent  settled  in  some  sea-port 
dured  in  an  invaded  island,  proved  a  powerful  incite-  of  Great  Britain  is  intrusted  with  the  furnishing  the 
ment  to  the  cultivation  of  all  articles  cf  immediate  ne-  plantation  and  receiving  tbe  produce.  Tbia  was  im- 
cessiiy  ;  which  afterwards  induced  an  attention  to  those  practicable  at  Guadalupe ;  and  the  conquerors  in  this 
of  luxury  consumed  in  the  mother-country.  The  Tew  respect  were  obliged  to  adopt  the  custom  of  tbe  con- 
inhabitants  who  had  escaped  the  calamities  they  bad  quered.  The  British,  informed  of  the  advantage  the 
drawn  upon  themselves,  were  soon  joined  by  some  dis-  French  made  of  their  trade  with  the  colonies,  hastened, 
contented  colonists  from  St  Christopher's,  by  Europeans  in  imitation  of  them,  to  send  their  ships  to  the  conquer- 
fond  of  novelty,  by  sailors  tired  of  navigation,  and  by  ed  island;  and  so  multiplied  their  expeditions,  that  they 
some  sea-captain",  who  prudently  chose  to  commit  to  the  overstocked  the  market,  and  sunk  the  price  of  all  Eu- 
care  of  a  grateful  soil  the  treasures  they  had  saved  from  ropean  commodities.  The  colonists  bought  them  at  a 
the  dangers  of  the  sea.  But  still  the  prosperity  of  Gua-  very  low  price  ;  and,  in  consequence  of  this  plenty,  ob- 
dalupe  was  stopped  or  impeded  by  obstacles  arising  from  talned  long  delays  for  the  payment, 
its  situation.  To  this  credit,  which  aval  .necessary,  was  soon  added 
The  facility  with  which  the  pirates  from  the  neigh,  another  arising  from  speculation,  which  .enabled  the  co- 
bouring  islands  could  carry  off  their  cattle,  their  slave*,  lony  (0  fulfil  its  engagements.  A  great  number  of  ne- 
their  very  crops,  frequently  brought  them  into  a  despe*  groes  were  carried  thither,  to  hasten  the  growth  and 
rate  situation.  Intestine  broils,  arising  from  jealousies  enhance  the  value  of  the  plantations.  It  has  been  said 
of  authority,  often  distuibed  tbe  quiet  of  the  planters,  in  various  memorials,  all  copied  from  each  other,  that 
The  adventurers  who  went  over  to  the  Windward  the  English  had  stocked  Guadalupe  with  30,000  du- 
ialands, -disdaining  a  land  that  was  fitter  for  agriculture  ring  the  four  years  and  three  months  that  they  remain- 
ing for  naval  expeditions,  were  easily  drawn  to  Marti-  ed  masters  of  the  island.  The  registers  of  the  custom, 
nico  hy  the  convenient  road*  it  abounds  with.  Tbe  houses,  which  may  be  depended  on,  as  there  coutd  be 
protection  of  those  intrepid  pirates  brought  to  that  island  no  inducement  for  an  imposition,  attest  that  the  number 
all  the  traders  who  Haltered  themselves  that  they  might  was  no  more  than  18,721.  This  was  sufficient  to  give 
boy  up  the  spoils  of  the  enemy  at  a  low  price,  and  all  the  nation  well-grounded  hopes  of  reaping  great  advan- 
the  planters  who  thought  they  might  safely  give  them-  tages  from  their  new  conquest.  But  their,  hopes  were. 
selves  up  to  peaceful  labours.  This  quick  population  frustrated  j  and  the  colony,  with  its  dependencies,  was 
could  not  fail  of  introducing  the  civil  anil  military  go*  restored  to  its  former  possessors  by  the  treaty  of  peace, 
vernment  of  the  Cnribbee  islands  into  Martinito.   i'rom  in  July  1763. 

that  time  the  French   ministry  attended  more  seriously  By  the  survey  taken  in  1767,  this  Island,  including 

to  this  than  to  the  other  colonies,   which   were  not  so  the  smaller  islands,   Deseada,  St  Bartholomew,  Mari- 

im mediately  under  their  direction  j  and  hearing  chiefly  galanle,  and  the  Saints,    dependent  upon  it,  contains 

of  this  island,  they  turned  all  their  encouragements  that  1 1,863  white  people  of  all  ages  and  of  both  sexes,  752 

way-    '  free  blacks  mod  mulattoes,  72,761  slaves;  which  makes. 

It  was  in  consequence  of  this  preference,   that  in  in  all  a  population  of  85,376  souls. 
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Guadalupe  wai  taken  by  the  British  in  1794,  but 
f  retaken  bj  the  French  the  following  year.  It  was 
j  again  reduced  by  the  Britjab  in  1810,  and  remained  in 
their  possession  till  the  general  peace  in  1814,  when 
it  was  restored  to  France.  In  1812,  according  to  an 
official  return,  the  population  consisted  of  1 2,747 
white*,  94,318  slaves,  and  7764  free  negroes.  Guada- 
lupe exported  8,216,249  pounds  of  sugar  in  1811,  with 
1, 6o  1,686  pounds  of  coffee,  besides  other  articles. 

GUADIANA,  a  Urge  river  in  Spain,  having  its 
source  in  New  Castile,  and  crossing  the  high  moun- 
tains, falls  dawn  to  the  lakes  called  Ojm  ofGuadianat 
from  whence  it  runs  to  Calatrava,  Medelin,  Merida,  and 
Badajoz  in  Estremadura  of  Spain  ;  and  after  having 
run  for  some  time  in  Alentejo  in  Portugal,  it  passes  on 
to  separate  the  kingdom  of  Algarve  from  Andalusia, 
and  falls  into  the  bay  or  gulf  of  Cadiz,  between  Castro 
Marino   and  Agrsmonte.      W,  Long.  7.  26.  N.  Lai. 

37-  IO- 

GUAJDIX,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Granada,  with  a  bishop's  see.  It  was  taken  from  the 
Moors  in  1 253,  who  afterwards  retook  it,  but  the 
Spaniards  again  got  possession  of  it  in  1489.  It  is 
seated  in  a  fertile  country,  in  W.  Long.  3.  9.  N.  Lat. 

GUAJACUM,  Ligkdm  Vita,  or  Paekwood;  a  ge- 
m  of  plants  belonging  to  thedecandria  class;  and  in  the 
natural  method  ranking  under  the  14th  order,  Gniinaiei. 
See  Botany  and  Materia  Medica  Index, 

GUALEOH,  Gualiok.,  or  Gowalur,  a  large  town 
of  IndosUo  in  Asia,  and  capital  of  a  province  of -the 
wme  name,  with  an  ancient  and  celebrated  fortress  of 

nt  strength.  It  is  situated  in  the  very  heart  of  Hin- 
in  Proper,  being  about  80  miles  to  the  south  of 
Agra,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  empire,  and  130  from 
►he  nearest  part  of  the  Ganges.  From  Calcutta  it  is, 
by  the  nearest  route,  upward*  of  800  miles,  and  910  by 
the  ordinary  one  ;  and  about  280  from  the  British  fron- 
tiers. In  latitude  is  36.  14.  and  longitude  78.  26. 
from  Greenwich. 

In  the  ancient  division  of  the  empire  it  is  classed  in 
the  soubah  of  Agra,  and  is  often  mentioned  in  history. 
In  tbe  year  1008,  and  during  the  two  following  centu- 
ries, it  was  thrice  reduced  by  famine.  It  is  probable 
that  it  must  in  all  ages  have  been  deemed  a  military 
post  of  the  utmost  consequence,  both  from  its  situation 
in  respect  to  the  capital,  and  from  the  peculiarity  of  its 
site,  which  was  generally  deemed  impregnable.  With 
respect  to  its  relative  position,  it  must  be  considered  that 
it  stands  on  tbe  principal  road  leading  from  Agra  to 
Mulwa,  Gtizerat,  and  the  Decan :  and  that  too,  near 
the. place  where  it  enters  the  hilly  tract  which  advances 
from  Bnndelcund,  Malwa,  and  Agimere,  10  a  parallel 
with  the  river  Jumnah,  throughout  the  greatest  part  of 
its  course.  And  from  all  these  circumstances  of  gene- 
ral and  particular  situation,  together  with  its  natural 
and  acquired  advantages  as  a  fortress,  the  possession  of 
it  was  deemed  as  necessary  to  the  ruling  emperors  of 
Hindostan  as  Dover  castle  might  have  been  to  tbe  Sax- 
nil  and  Norman  kings  of  England.— Its  palace  was 
sued  as  a  state  prison  as  early  as  1317,  and  continued 
to  be  such  until  tbe  donnfal  of  the  empire. — On  the 
final  dismemberment  of  (he  empire,  Gualeor  appears  to 
l>a*e  fallen  to  the  lot  of  a  rajah  of  the  Jat  tribe  ;  who 
assumed  the  government'  of  the  district  in  which  it  is 
Vol.  X.  Part  I.  f 
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immediately  situated,  onder  tbe  title  of  Bane  of  Go-  CaaJun 
bud  or  Gobd.  Since  that  period  it  has  changed  mas-1  ■  ■' 
ters  more  than  once  ;  the  MahratUs,  whose  dominion* 
extend  to  the  neighbourhood  of  it,  having  some- 
times possessed  it,  and  at  other  timet  tbe  Rana  ;  but 
the  meant  of  transfer  were  always  either  famine  or 
treachery,  nothing  like  a  siege  having  ever  been  at- 
tempted. 

Gualeor  was  in  the  possession  of  Madajee  Scindia,  a 
Mabratta  chief,  in  1779,  at  the  close  of  which  year 
the  council -general  nf  Bengal  concluded  an  alliance 
with  the  Rana;  in  consequence  of  which  four  batta- 
lions of  sepoys  of  500  men  each,  and  some  pieces  of 
artillery,  were  sent  to  his  assistance,  his  district  being 
overrun  by  the  Mahiattas,  and  himself  almost  shut  up 
in  his  fort  of  Gobud.  The  grand  object  of  this  alliance 
was  to  penetrate  into  Scindia 'a  country,  and  finally  to 
draw  Scindia  himself  from  tbe  western  side  of  India, 
where  he  was  attending  the  motions  of  General  God- 
dard,  whu.  was  then  employed  in  tbe  reduction  of  Go- 
xerat ;  it  being  Mr  Hastings'*  ides,  that  when  Scindia 
found  his  own  dominions  in  danger,  he  would  detach 
himself  from  the  confederacy,  of  which  he  was  the 
principal  member,  and  thus  leave  matters  open  for  so 
accommodation  with  the  court  of  Poonah.  It  fell  out 
exactly  as  Mr  Hastings  predicted.  Majcr  William 
Popham  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  little 
army  sent  to  the  Rana's  assistance  ;  and  was  very  suc- 
cessful, as  well  in  clearing  his  country  of  the  enemy, 
a*  in  driving  tbem  out  of  one  of  their  own  most  valu- 
able districts,  and  keeping  possession  of  it ;  snd  Mr  Ha- 
stings, who  justly  concluded  that  the  capture  of  Gua- 
leor, if  practicable,  wouM  not  only  open  tbe  way  into 
Scindia's  country,  but  would  also  add  tu  the  reputa- 
tion of  our  arms  in  a  degree  much  beyond  the  risk  and 
expence  of  the  undertaking,  repeatedly  expressed  his 
opinion  to  Major  Popham,  together. with  a  wish  that 
it  might  be  attempted  ;  and  founding  hi*  hopes  of 
success  on  the  confidence  that  tbe  garrison  would  pro- 
bably have  in  the  natural  strength  of  tbe  place.  It 
was  accordingly  undertaken ;  and  the  following  account 
of  tbe  place,  and  tbe  manner  of  our  getting  possession 
of  it,  was  written  by  Captain  Jonathan  Scott,  at  that 
time  Persian  interpreter  to  Major  Popham,  to  his  bro- 
ther Major  John  Scott. 

"  The  fortress  of  Gualeor  stands  on  a  vast  rock  of 
about  four  miles  in  length,  but  narruw,  and  of  unequal 
breadth,  aud  nearly  flat  at  the  top.  The  tides  are  so 
steep  as  to  appear  almost  perpendicular  in  every  part  ; 
for  where  it  was  not  naturally  so,,  it  has  been  scraped 
away  ;  and  the  height  from  the  plain  below  it  front 
20O  to  300  feet.  The  rampart  conform*  to  the  edge 
of  the  precipice  all  round  j  and  the  only  entrance  to  it 
is  by  steps  running  up  the  side  of  the  rock,  defended 
on  the  side  next  the  country  by  a  wall  sod  bastions, 
and  farther  guarded  by  seven  stone  gateways,  at  certain 
distances  from  each  other.  The  area,  within  is  full  of 
noble  buildings,  reservoirs  of  water,  wells,  and  culti- 
vated land  ;  so  that  it  is  really  a  little  district  in  it- 
self.  At  the  north-west  foot  of  the  mount%jnJs  the 
town,  pretty  Urge,  and  well  built  ;  tbe  bouses  all  of 
Stone.  To  have  besieged  this  place  would  be  vain,  for 
nothing  but  a  surprise  or  blockade  could  have  carried 
it. 

*'  A  tribe  of  banditti  from  the  district  of  the  Bans 
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Ciuwr.  haJ  been  Accustomed  to  rob  about  (bit  tswn,  and  once  the.  governor  mm  killed,  and  unit  of  the  principal  offi-    «*„!,„. 

*  '  '*"*  H»  the  dead  of  night  had  climbed  up  Hie  rock  and  got  oers  wounded."                                                                      Ohm.  ' 

into  ike  fort.     This  intelligence  they  had  com  monies-  Thus  fell  the  Strongest  fortress  in  Hindostan,  garri- '       y   W 

"o  the  Rana,  who  often  thought  of  availing  himself  '  sened  by  a  chosen  body  of  1200  men,  on  August  4. 


of  it,  but  was  fearful  of  undertaking  an  enterprise  of 
liuch  moment  with  hit  own  troop.  At  length  he  in- 
formed Major  Fopham  of  it,  who  sent  a  party  of  the 
robbers  to  conduct  some  of  bis  own  spies  to  the  spot. 
They  accordingly  climbed  up  in  the  night,  and  found 
that-  the  guards  generally  went  to  sleep  after  their 
rounds.  Fopham  now  ordered  ladders  to  be  made  j  but 
with  so  much  secrecy,  that  nntil  the  night  of  surprise 
only  myself  and  a  few  others  knew  it.  On  the  3d  of 
August,  in  the  evening,  a  party  was  ordered  to  be  in 
readiness  to  march  under  the  command  of  Captain  Wil- 
liam Bruce,  and  Popham  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
tWo  battalions,  which  were  immediately  to  follow  the 
storming  party.     To  prevent  as  much  aa  possible  any 


id  which,  before  the  capture  of  it  by  the 
British,  watt  pronounced  by  the  princes  of  Hindustan, 
n  far  as  their  knowledge  in  the  military  art  extended, 
to  be  impregnable.  In  1783  Medajec  Scindin  besieged 
this  fortress,  then  possessed  by  the  Bana  of  Gohud, 
with  an  army  of  70,000  men,  and  effected  the  reduc- 
tion by  the  treachery  of  one  of  the  liana's  officer*. 
During  the  war  m  1804,  it  surrendered  to  the  British 
by  capitulation  after  a  short  siege,  bnt  was  restored 
to  the  Mahrattas  at  the  peace  by  Lord  Corowallis. 

GUAM,  the  largest  of  the  Ladrone  islands  in  the 
South  tea,  being  about  40  leagues  in  circumference. 
It  is  the  only  one  among  the  innumerable  islands  that 
lie  scattered  in  the  immense  Booth  sea. which  has  a 


m  approaching  or  ascending  the  rock,  a  kind  of     town  built  in  the  European  style,  with  a  regular  fort, 


shoes  of  woollen  cloth  were  made  for  the  sepoys,  and 
stuffed  with  cotton.  At  it  o'clock  the  whole  detach- 
ment marched  from  the  camp  at  Beypour,  eight  miles 
from  Gualeor,  through  unfrequented  paths,  and  reach- 
ed it  at  a  little  before  day-break.  Just  as  Captain  Bruce 
arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  rock,  he  saw  the  lights  which 


a  church,  and  civilized  inhabitants, 
lent,  the  water  good,  the  garden  stuffs  and  fruits  are 
exquisite,  the  flocks  of  buffaloes  innumerable,  as  are- 
those  of  goats  and  bogs,  and  all  kinds  of  poultry 
abound  in  an  astonishing  degree.  There  is  no  port  in 
which   worn-out  sailors  can  be  more  speedily  restored, 


accompanied  the  rounds  moving  along  the  ramparts,  and     or  find  better  or  more  plentiful  refreshments,  than  in 
heard  the  sentinels  csogb  (the  mode  of  signifying  that     " 


a  Well  in  an  Indian  camp  nr  garrison),  which  might 
have  damped  the  spirit  of  many  men,  bot  served  only 
re  inspire  him  with  more  confidence,  as  the  moment 
for  action,  that  is,  the  interval  between  the  passing  the 
rounds  wss  new  ascertained.  Accordingly  when  the 
lights  were  gone,  the  wooden  ladders  were  placed  a- 
gainst  the  rock,  and  one  of  the  robbers  .first  mounted, 
and  returned  with  an  account  that  the  guard  was  retir- 
ed to  sleep.  Lieutenant  Cameron,  onr  engineer,  next 
mounted,  and  tied  a  rope-ladder  to  the  battlements  of 
the  wall ;  this  kind  of  ladder  being  the  only  one  adapt- 
ed to  the  purpose  of  scaling  the  wall  in  a  body  (the 
wooden  ones  ooly  serving  to  ascend  from  crag  to  crag 
of  the  rock,  and  to  assist  in  fixing  the  rope-ladders). 
When  all  was  ready,  Captain  Bruce  with  30  sepoys, 
grenadiers,  ascended  without  being  discovered,  and 
squatted  down  under  the  parapet ;  but  before  a  rein- 
forcement arrived,  three  of  the  party  bad  so  little  re- 
collection as  to  fire  on  some  of  the  garrison  who  hap- 
pened to  he  lying  asleep  near  them.  This  bad  nearly 
rained  the  whole  plan  :  the  garrison  were  of  course 
alarmed,  and  ran  in  great  numbers  towards  the  place  ; 
bnt  ignorant  of  the  strength  of  the  assailants  (as  the 
men  fired  on  had  been  killed  outright),  they  suffered 
themselves  to  be  stopped  by  the  warm  fire  kept  up  by 
the  small  party  of  the  grenadiers,  Ontil  Major  Popham 
himself,  with  a  considerable  reinforcement,  came  to 
.  their  aid.  The  garrison  then  retreated  to  the  inner 
buildings,  and  discharged  a  few  rockets,  bnt  soon  af- 
terwards retreated  precipitately  through  the  gate ; 
whilst  the  principal  officers,  thus  deserted,  assembled 
together  in  one  house,  and  bung  out  a  flag.  Major 
Popham  sent  an  officer  to  give  them  assurance  of  quar- 
ter and  protection  ;  and  thus,  in  the  space  of  two 
hoars,  this  important  and  astonishing  fortress  was  com- 
pletely in  our  possession.  We  had  only  20  men  wound- 
ed and  one  killed.    On  the  side  of  the  enemy,  Bnpogee 


But  Guam  did  not  formerly  enjoy  this  state  of 
abundance.  When  it  was  first  discovered  by  Ma- 
gellan in  1 531,  with  the  other  eight  principal 
islands  that  lie  north  of  it,  which,  with  a  multi- 
tude of  smaller  ones,  form  together  that  archipe- 
lago known  by  the  same  of  the  Ladrones,  they 
were  all  crowded  with  inhabitants,  hut  afforded  no 
refreshments  to  navigators  except  fish,  bananas,  co- 
coa nuts,  and  bread  fruit ;  and  even  these  could 
not  be  procured  hut  by  force,  amidst  showers  of 
the  arrows  and  lances  of  the  natives.  The  Spaniards 
carried  thither  from  America  the  first  stock  of  cattle, 
of  fowls,  of  plants,  and  seeds,  and  fruits,  as  well  as 
garden  stuffs,  which  are  all  now  found  in  snch  abnn- 

The  Ladrone  islands,  and  Guam  in  particular,  were 
covered  with  inhabitants  when  they  were  discover- 
ed. It  is  said  that  Guam  alone  contained  upon  its 
coast  more  than  30,000  people.  These  men  were  fe- 
rocious savages  and  bold  thieves,  as  all  the  islanders  in 
the  Sonth  seas  are,  undoubtedly  because  they  were  un- 
acquainted with  the  rights  of  property  ;  but  they  were 
so  savage,  so  incapable  of  supporting  the  yoke  of 'ci- 
vilization, that  the  Spaniards,  who  undertook  to  bring 
them  nnder  the  regulations  of  law  and  order,  have 
seen  their  numbers  almost  annihilated  within  the  space 
of  two  centuries.  Under  the  government  of  their 
missionaries,  these  fierce  islanders,  after  having  long 
defended,  by  cruel  wars,  the  right  of  living  like  wild 
beasts  nnder  the  guidance  of  instinct,  being  at  last  ob- 
liged to  yield  to  the  superiority  of  the  Spanish  arms, 
gave  themselves  up  to  despair :  they  took  the  resolu- 
tion of  administering  potions  to  their  women,  in  order 
to  procure  abortions,  and  to  render  them  sterile,  that 
they  might  not  bring  into  the  world,  and  leave  behind 
them,  beings  that  were  not  free,  according  to  the 
ideas  that  they  had  of  liberty.  A  resolution  so  vio- 
lent, 
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lent,  and  so  contrary  to  tbe  views  and  intentions  of 
"  nature,  mi  persisted  in  with  to  much  obstinacy  in  tbe 
nine  Ladrone  islands,  that  their  population,  which  At 
the  time  of  the  discovery  consisted  of  more  than  60,000 
iwals,  does  not  uow  exceed  800  or  900  in  the  whole 
extent  of  the  archipelago.  About  20  or  30  years  ago, 
the  scattered  fragments  of  tbe  original  native*  were 
collected,  and  established  in  tbe  island  of  Guam,  where 
they  now  begin  to  recover  by  tbe  wise  precautions,  and 
prudent,  though  tardy,  exertions  of  m  government  more 
adapted  to  the  climate  of  these  island*  and  to  tbe  genius 
of  (heir  inhabitants. 

The  principal  settlement,  which  the  Spaniard*  call 
the  town  of  Agana,  is  situated  about  four  leagues 
Darth-east  of  the  landing-place,  on  the  sea-shore,  and 
at  tbe  foot  of  some  hills,  not  very  high,  in  a  beautiful 
well-watered  country.  Besides  this,  there  are  ai 
■mailer  settlements  of  Indians  round  tbe  island,  all  on 
the  sea-share,  composed  of  five  or  six  families,  who 
cultivate  fruits  and  grain,  and  employ  themselves  in 
fishing. 

The  centre  of  the  island  is  still  uncleared.  The 
trees  are  not  iitij  tall,  but  they  are  fit  for  the  building 
of  bouses  and  of  boats.  Tbe  forests  are  in  general 
very  thick.  The  Spaniards  at  first  cleared  certain 
portions  of  land  to  turn  them  into  savannahs  for  the 
Feeding  of  cattle.  The  formation  of  savannahs  consists 
in  multiplying  within  the  forests  small  cleared  spots 
separated  only  by  thickets  and  rows  of  trees,  and 
kept  clean  from  shrubs  of  every  kind.  Tbe  Spaniards 
sow  these  spots  with  grass  seeds,  and  other  indigenes]* 
plants  that  are  fit  for  pasturage.  These  meadow*,  be- 
ing effectually  shaded  on  every  quarter,  preserve  their 
freshness,  and  afford  the  flock*  and  bud*  a  shelter 
from  the  sun  and  the  great  beat  of  noon.  The  cattle 
that  were  formerly  brought  to  the  savannahs  of  Guam 
from  America  have  multiplied  astonishingly;  tiey  are 
become  wild,  and  must  be  shot  when  wanted,  or  taken 
by  stratagem. 

Tbe  woods  axe  likewise  full  of  goats,  of  hogs,  and 
fowls,  which  were  all  originally  brought  thither  by  tbe 
Spaniards,  and  are  now  wild.  Tbe  flesh  of  all  these 
animals  is  excellent.  In  tbe  savannahs,  and  even  in 
the  heart  of  the  forests,  there  is  a  vast  multitude  of 
pigeons,  of  parroqaets,  of  thrushes,  and  of  black- 
birds. 

Among  tbe  indigenous  trees  of  tbe  country,  the  meet 
remarkable  are,  the  cocoa-nut  tree  and  the  bread-fruit 
tree.  The  woods  a*e  also  filled  with  guaves,  bananas, 
or  plantains  of  many  varieties,  citrons,  lemons,  and 
oranges,  both  sweet  and  bitter,  and  the  small  dwarf 
thorny  cbim-nraqgo  with  red  fruit.  Tbe  caper-bush 
abounds  iu  all  tbe  Ladrone  islands  ;  and  as  it  »  cen- 
AUnrij  io  Sower,  an  well  as  the  citron  au4  orange  shrubs, 
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with  many  other  of  the  indigenous  plants,  they  p*r£ewe 
it  ann 
srita  the  richest  colours. 


the  air  with  the  most  agreeable  smells,  «nd 


«y  ptrias 
delight  *1 


The  rivets  of  (Guam,  which  are  either  rivulets  or 
torrents,  abound  in  fish  of  an  excellent  quality :  dm 
Indians,  however,,  eat  none  of  them,  but  prefer  the  in- 
habitants of  tbe  sea.  The  turtle,  which  gro it  here  as 
large  a*  those  in  the  island  of  Ascension,  are  not  eaten 
either  by  the  Indians  or  Spaniards. 

The  cultivated  crops  lately  introduced  are,  tbe  rioe, 
the  maize,  the  indigo,  the  cotton,  the  cocoa,  tbe  su- 


rbich   have   nil  succeeded.      That  of  the     Guam 
maize,  especially,  is  of  astonishing  fertility  ;  it  is  com-         II 
mon  to  find  in  tbe  fields  where  this  grab  is  cultivated^"""1"; 
plants  of  twelve  feet  faigb,  bearing  eigbt  or  ten  spikes 
from  nine  to  ten  inches  in  length,  set  round  with  well, 
filled  seed*.    Tbe  gardens  are  stored  with  mangoes  and 
pineHipples.     Tbo  former  is  one  of  tbe  finest  fruits  ima- 
ginable :  it  was  brought  from  Manilla,  and  may  be  eaten 
in  great  quantity  without   any  bad   consequences.— 
Horses  have  been  brought  to  Guam  from  Manilla,  and 
asses  and  males  from  A  capo  lea.   The  Indians  have  been 
taught  to  tame  and  domesticate  the  ox,  and  to  employ 
him  in  the  draught. 

This  island,  tbe  land  of  which  rises  gradually  from 
tbe  sea-shore  toward*  the  centre  by  a  gentle  acclivity*. 
is  not  very  mountainous.  The  inhabitants  say,  that  its 
anil  is  squally  rich  and  fertile  over  tbe  wbelo  island, 
except  in  the  northern  part,  which  forms  a  peninsula 
almost  destitute  of  water.  But  in  the  rest,  you  cannot 
go  a  league  without  meeting  a  rivulet.  Upon  pene- 
trating a  little  way  inte  the  interior  part  of  the  coun- 
try, to  the  «ast  and  tbe  south  of  Agana,  many  springs 
of  fine  water  are  found,  forming,  at  little  distances, 
batons  af  yore  water,  which,  being  shaded  by  thick 
trees,  preserve  n  moot  agreeable  coolness  in  spite  of  tbe 
beat  of  the  climate. 

The  indigenous  inhabitants  are  such  aa  they  were 
described  by  Magellan }  of  small  stature,  sufficiently 
ugly,  black,  and  in  general  dirty,  though  they  arc 
continually  in,  the  water.  Tbe  women  are  for  tbe 
most  part  handsome,  well  made,  and  of  a  reddiab  co- 
lour. Both  sexes  have  long  bair.  This  scanty  people 
have  become  by  civilization,  gentle,  honest,  and  hospi- 
table. They  havei  however,  at  tbe  same  time  acqui- 
red a  rice  that  was  unknown  to  their  savage  ancestor*. 
The  men  are  a  little  addicted  to  drunkenness,  for  they 
drink  freely  of  the  wine  of  the  cocoa-nut.  They  love 
music  aad  dancing  mucb,  but  labour  little.  They  are 
passionately  fond  of  cock-fighting.  On  Sundays  and 
holidays  they  gather  together  in  crowds  after  tbe  ser- 
vice, at  the  door  of  the  church  1  where  each  Indian 
brings  bis  cock  to  match  kiss  with  that  of  his  neigh- 
boar,  and  each  beta  upon  hit  own.— Tbe  mission  of 
Guam  U  now  in  tbe  hands  ef  tbe  Augustine  friars,  who 
have  supplanted  tbe  Jesuits.  E.  Long.  155,10.  N. 
Let.  13.  25. 

GUAMANGA,  a  considerable  town  of  South  A-  , 
merino,  and  capital  of  a  province  of  toe  came  name  iu 
Peru,  audio  the  audience  of  Lima,  with  a  bi*hop'*  see. 
It  is  remarkable  far  its  sweetmeats,  manufactures,  and 
mine*  of  gold,  silver,  iron,  and  quicksilver.  W.  Long. 
74.  j6.  8.  Let,  12.  50. 

GUANUGO,  a  rich  and  handsome  town  of  South 
America,  aad  capital  of  a  district  ,of  tbe  same  necae  jn 
the  audience  of  Lima.  W.  Lang.  75.  56.  S,  LaL  9. 
55- 

GUANZAVELCA,  a  district  of  South  America, 
in  Bern,  and  in  the  audience  of  Li  sis .  It  abound* 
in  mines  of  quicksilver.  W.  Long.  74.  39.  S.  Lat- 
«.  36- 

GUARANTEE,  or  Wajlrahtzx,  in  Zaw,  a  term 
relation  to  warrant  or  warranter,  properly  signifying 
aim  whom  the  warranter  undertakes  to  indemnify  or 
secure  from  damage. 

GUAMliTU  i*  more  frequently  used  for  n  warranter. 
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a  person  who  undertakes  and  oblige!  himself  to  tec  Main  Guard, 
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lint  From  which  nil  other  guards 

a  second  perNtn  perform  what  be  hit  stipulated   to  the  are   detached.     Those  who  are  for  mounting  guard  as-  *■ 

third.     See  WARRANTY.  Bemblc  at  their  respective  captain's  quarters,  aod  march 

GUARANTY,  in  matters  of  polity,  the  engage-  from  thence  to  the  parade  in  good  order;  where,  after 
Dient  of  mediatorial  or  neutral  states,  whereby  they  the  whole  guard  is  drawn  up,  the  (mall  guard*  are  da- 
ylight their  faith  that  certain  treatiea  ahall  be  inviolably  (ached  to  their  respective  post*:  then  the  subalterns 
observed,  or  that  they  will  make  war  against  the  ag~  throw  lot*  for  their  guards,  who  are  all  under  the  com- 
pressor, mand  of  the  captain  of  the  main  guard.     This  guard 

GUARD,  in  a  general  sense,  signifies  the  defence  mount*  in  garrison  at  different  hour*,  according  as  the 

or  preservation  of  any  thing;  the  act  of  observing  what  governor  please*. 

passe*,  in  order  to  prevent  surprise  ;  or  the  care,  pre-  Piquet  Guard,  a  good   number  of  horse  and   foot, 

caution,  and  attention  we  make  use  of  to  prevent  any  always  in  readiness  in  case  of  an  alarm :  the  horses 

thing  from  happening  contrary  to  oar  intention*  or  in-  are   generally   saddled   all   the  time,   and   the  rider* 


clini 

Guard,  in  fencing,  implies  a  proper  posture  to  de- 
fend the  body  from  the  sword  of  the  antagonist. 

Guard,  in  the  military  art,  it  a  duty  performed 
by  a  body  of  men,  to  secure  an  army  or  place  from 
being  surprised  by  an  enemy.  In  garrison  the  guard* 
are  relieved  every  day  :  hence  it  comes  that  every  sol- 
dier mounts  guard  once  every  three  or  four  day*  in 
time  of  peace,  and  much  oftener  in  lime  of  war.  See 
Honours. 

Advanced  Guard,  is  a  party  of  either  horse  or  foot, 
lh«t  marches  before  a  more  considerable  body,  to  give 
notice  of  any  approaching  danger.  These  gnardt  are 
either  made  stronger  or  weaker,  according  to  situation, 
the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the  enemy,  or  the 
nature  of  the  country. 

Van  Guard.     See  Advanced  Guamd. 

Artillery  Guard,  is  a  detachment  from  the  army 
to  secure  the  artillery  when  in  the  Geld,  Their  carps 
tie  garde  is  in  the  front  of  the  artillery  park,  and  their 
sentries  dispersed  round  the  tame.  This  it  generally 
-  a  48  hours  guard  j  and,  upon  a  march,  this  guard 
marches  in  the  front  and  rear  of  the  artillery,  and  retreat, 
must  be  sure  to  leave  nothing  behind  :  if  a  gnn  or  Rear-GvARD, 
waggon  breaks  down,  the  officer  that  command* 
the  guard  it  to  leave  a  sufficient  nomher  of  men 
to  assist  tbo  gunner*  and  matrasses  in  getting  it  op 
again. 

Artillery  Quarter-GuARD,  is  frequently  a  non-com. 
missioned  officer's  guard  from  the  royal  regiment  of  ar- 
tillery, whose  corps  de  garde  it  always  in  the  front  of 

"r  encampment. 


booted. 

The  foot  draw  up  at  the  head  of  the  battalion,  fre- 
quently at  the  beating  of  the  tat-too  ;  but  afterwarda 
return  to  their  tents,  where  they  hold  themselves  in 
readiness  to  march  upon  any  sodden  alarm.  This  guard 
is  to  make  resistance  in  case  of  an  attack,  until  the 
army  can  get  ready. 

■  Baggage  Guard,  is  always  an  officer's  guard,  who 
hat  the  care  of  the  baggage  on  a  march.  The  waggont 
abould  be  numbered  by  companies,  and  follow  one  ano- 
ther regularly  1  vigilance  and  attention  in  the  passage 
of  hollow  ways,  woods,  and  thickets,  must  be  strictly 
observed  by  this  guard. 

Quarter  Guard,  ts  a  small  guard  commanded  by  % 
subaltern  officer,  posted  in  the  front  of  each  battalion, 
at  221  feet  before  the  front  of  the  regiment. 

Rear  Guard,  that  party  of  the  army  which  brings 
up  the  rear  on  a  march,  generally  composed  of  all  the 
old  grand  guards  of  the  camp.  The  rear-guard  of 
a  party  is  frequently  eight  or  ten  horse,  about  coo 
pace*  behind  the  party.  Hence  the  advance-guard 
going  out  upon  a  party,  form  the  rear-guard  in  their 


corporal's  guard  placed  in 
the  rear  of  a  regiment,  to  keep  good  order  in  that  part 
of  the  camp. 

Standard  Guard,  a  small  guard  under  a  corporal, 
out  of  each  regiment  of  horse,  who  mount  on  foot  in 
the  front  of  each  regiment,  at  the  distance  of  20  feet 
from  the  streets,  opposite  the  main  street. 

Trench  Guard,  only  mounts  in  the  time  of  a  siege* 
and  sometimes  consists  of  three,  four,  or  six  battalion*, 


Artillery  Rear- Guard,  consists  in  a  corporal  an  J  six  according  to  the  importance  of  the  eiege.     This  guard 

men,  posted  in  the  rear  of  the  park.  most  oppose  the  betieged  when  they  sally  out,  protect 

Corpi  de  Garde,   are  soldiers  entrusted  with  tbe  the  workmen.  Sec. 
guard  of  a  pott,  under  the  command  of  one  or  more  Provott  Guard,  is  always  an  officer**  guard  that  at- 

officen.     This  word  also  signifies  the  place  where  the  tends  the  provost  in  his  rounds,  either  to  prevent  deter— 

guard  mount*.  lion,  marauding,  rioting,  &c     See  Provost. 

Grand  Guards  three  or  four  squadron*  of  hone.  Ordinary  Guaxds,  such  as  are  fixed  during  the  cam- 
commanded  by  a  field-officer,  posted  at  about  a  mile  or  paign,  and  relieved  daily. 


a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  camp,  on  the  right  and  left 
-  wings,  towards  tbe  enemy,  for  the  better  security  of  the 

Forage  Guard,  a  detachment  tent  out  to  secure 
tbe  foragers,  and  wbo  are  posted  at  all  places,  where 
either  the  enemy'*  party  may  come  to  disturb  the  fo- 
ragers, or  where  they  may  be  spread  too  near  the 
enemy,  so  as  to  be  in  danger  of  being  taken.  This 
guard  consist*  both  of  horse  and  foot,  and  must  re. 


Extraordinary  Guards,  or  detachments,  which  are 
only  commanded  on  particular  occasions,  either  for  the 
further  security  of  the  camp,  to  cover  tie  foragers,  or 
for  convoys,  escorts,  or  expeditions. 

Guards,  also  imply  the  troops  kept  to  guard  tbe 
king's  person,  and  consist  both  of  horse  and  foot. 

Horse  Guards,  in  England,  are  gentlemen  chosen 
for  their  bravery,  to  be  entrusted' with  tbe  guard  of 
the  king's  person  ;  and  were  divided  into  four  troops. 


main  on  their  posts  till  the  forager*  are  all  come  off     called  tbe  in,  %d,  3d,  and  4M  troop  of  horsc-gvardt, 
the  ground.  The  first  troop  was  raised  in  the  year  1660,  and  tbe 
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given  to  Lord  Gerard ;  tbe  second  in  i6~6i, 
•J  and  the  command  given  to  Sir  Philip  Howard  ;  the 
third  in  1693,  end  the  commend  given  to  Earl  Fever- 
abam  ;  the  fourth  in  1702,  and  the  command  given  to 
Earl  Ncwhurgli.  Each  troop  had  one  colonel,  two 
lieutenant-colonels,  one  cornet  and  major,  one  guidon 
and  major,  four  exempts  And  captain*,  four  brigadiers 
and  lieutenants,  one  adjutant,  four  sub- brigadier*  and 
comet*,  and  60  private  men.  Bat  the  four  troop*  are 
now  tamed  ioto  two  regiments  of  life-guard*. 

Horse- Grenadier  Gojxds,  are  divided  into  two  troop* 
called  the  lit  and  2d  troop*  of koree-grenadier  guard*. 
The  fir*t  troop  waa  rained  in  1693,  and  (he  command 
given  to  Lien  tenant- general  Cbolmondeley  ;  the  second 
in  1702,  and  the  command  given  to  Lord  Forbes. 
Each  troop   has   one  colonel,   lieutenant-colonel,   one 

Sidon  or  major,   three  exempts  and  captains,    three 
ntenant*,  one  adjutant,  three  cornet*,  aud  €0  pri- 
vate men. 

Yeomen  of  the  Guard,  first  raised  by  Henry  VII. 
in  the  year  1485.  They  are  a  kind  of  pompous  fuot- 
gaards  to  the  king's  person  j  and  are  generally  called 
by  a  nickname  the  Beef-Eater*.  They  were  anciently 
350  men  of  the  first  rank  under  gentry  ;  and  of  larger 
stature  than  ordinary,  each  being  required  to  be  six 
feet  high.  At  present  there  are  but  100  in  constant 
duty,  and  70  more  not  on  doty ;  and  when  any  one 
of  the  100  dies,  his  place  i*  supplied  out  of  the  70. 
They  go  dressed  after  the  manner  of  King  Henry  VIII.  'b 
time.  Their  first  commander  or  captain  was  the  earl 
of  Oxford,  and  their  pay  is  2*-  6d.  per  day. 

Foot  Guards,  are  regiment*  of  foot  appointed  for 
the  guard  of  hi*  majesty  stud  hi*  palace.  There  are 
three  regiment*  of  them,  called  the  \tt,  id,  and  $d, 
regiment*  of  foot-guard*.  They  were  raised  in  the  year 
1660  ;  and  the  command  of  the  first  given  to  Colonel 
Hussel,  that  of  the  second  to  General  Monk,  and  the 
third  to  the  earl  of  Linlithgow.  The  first  regiment 
is  at  present  commanded  by  one  colonel,  one  lieutenant- 
colonel,  tbree  majors,  23  captain*,  one  captain-lieu- 
tenant, 31  lieutenants,  and  24  ensigns  ;  and  contain* 
tbree  battalion*.  The  second  regiment  ha*  one  colonel, 
one  lieutenant-colonel,  two  majors,  14  captains,  one 
captain-lieutenant,  18  lieutenants,  16  ensigns,  and  con- 
tain* only  two  battalions.  The  third  regiment  i*  the 
same  as  the  second. 

The  Trench  Guards  are  divided  into  those  within, 
and  those  without  the  palace.— The  first  arc  the  garde* 
da  carp*,  or  body  guards ;  which  consist  of  fonr  com- 
panies, the  first  of  which  companies  was  anciently  Scots. 
See  Scot*  Guards,  infra. 

The  guards  without  are  the  Gent  d'Jrmct,  light 
torse,  musqneteers,  and  two  other  regiments,  the  one 
of  whicb  is  French  and  the  other  Swiss. 

New  arrangements,  however,  have  taken  place  in 
to  is  department  as  well  as  others  since  tbe  late  revolu- 
tion. 

Scot*  Guards,  a  celebrated  band,  which  formed 
tbe  first  company  of  tbe  ancient  garde*  du  eorp*  of 

It  happened  from  the  ancient  intercourse  between 
France  and  Scotland,  that  tbe  natives  of  the  latter  king- 
dom bad  often  distinguished  themselves  in  the  service  of 
tbe  former.  On  thin  foundation  the  company  of  Scot* 
guard*,  and  the  company  of  Scot*  gendarmes,  were  in- 
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stituted. — Both    of    them    owed    their    institution    to     Gourd. 
Charles  VII,   of  France,   by  whom  the  first  standing '■■    vm  ■' 
army  in  Europe  was   formed,  anno   1454;  and  their 
fate*  cannot  but  be  interesting  to  Scotsmen.     See  Gzx- 

DAR^ES. 

Valour,  honour,  and  fidelity,  moat  have  been  very 
conspicuous  features  of  the  national  character  of  lbs 
Scots,  when  so  great  and  civilized  a  people  as  tbe 
French  could  be  induced  to  choose  a  body  of  them, 
foreigners  a*  they  were,  for  guarding  the  person*  of 
their  sovereigns. — Of  the  particular  occasion  and  rea- 
son* of  this  predilection  we  have  a  recital  by  Louis  XII. 
a  succeeding  monarch.  After  setting  forth  the  services 
which  the  Scots  had'  performed  for  Charles  VII.  in 
expelling  the  English  out  of  France,  and  reducing  the 
kingdom  to  bis  obedience,  be  adds— "  Since  which  «£_•/ 
reduction,  and  for  the  service  of  the  Scots  upon  thai  ^Z'nl 
occasion,  and  for  the  great  loyally  and  virtue  whicb  he  Scjiil,  ma- 
found  in  them,  he  selected  200  of  them  for  the  guard  iter  of  tt- 
of  bis  person,  of  whom  be  made  an  hundred  men  at  Siesta  to 
arms,  and  an  hundred  life-gourds :  And  the  hundred  lh-«-P""««- 
men  at  arms  are  the  hundred  lances  of  our  ancient  or- 
dinance* J  and  tbe  life-guard  men  are  those  of  our 
guard  who  still  are  near  and  about  our  person.1'— As 
to  their  fidelity  in  this  honourable  station,  the  histo- 
rian, speaking  of  Scotland,  says,  "  The  French  have 
■o  ancient  a  friendship  and  alliance  with  the  Scots,  that 
of  400  men  appointed  fur  the  king's  life-guard,  there 
are  an  hundred  nf  tbe  said  nation  who  are  the  nearest 
U  his  person,  and  in  the  night  keep  tbe  keys  of  the 
apartment  where  be  sleeps.  There  sre,  moreover,  an 
hundred  complete  lances  and  two  hundred  yeomen  of 
the  said  nation,  besides  several  that  sre  dispersed  through 
the  companies  :  Aud  for  so  long  a  time  as  they  hate 
served  in  France,  never  hath  there  been  one  of  them 
found  that  hath  committed  or  done  any  fault  against 
the  kings  or  their  estate}  and  they  make  use  of  them  as 
of  their  own  subjects." 

The  ancient  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Scottish 
life-guards  were  very  honourable ;  especially  of  the 
twenty-four  first.  Tbe  author  of  the  Ancient  Alliance 
■ays,  "  On  high  holidays,  at  the  ceremony  or  the  royal 
touch,  the  erection  of  knights  of  the  king's  order,  the 
reception  of  extraordinary  ambassadors,  and  tbe  public 
entries  of  cities,  there  must  be  six  of  their  number 
next  to  the  king's  person,  three  on  each  side ;  and  the 
body  of  the  king  must  be  carried  by  these  only,  where- 
soever ceremony  requires.  They  have  the  keeping  of 
the  key*  of  the  king's  lodging  at  nigbt,  the  keeping  of 
the  choir  of  the  chapel,  the  keeping  tbe  boats  where 
the  king  passes  the  rivers  i  and  they  have  tbe  honour 
of  bearing  tbe  while  silk  fringe  in  their  arms,  which 
in  France  is  tbe  coronoe  coleur.  The  keys  of  all  tbe 
cities  where  the  king  makes  his  entry  arc  given  to  their 
captain  in  waiting  or  oot  of  waiting.— Ho  has  the 
privilege,  in  waiting  or  oot  of  waiting,  at  ceremonies, 
such  a*  coronations,  marriages,  and  funeral*  of  tbe 
kings,  and  at  tbe  baptism  and  marriage  of  their  chil- 
dren, to  take  duty  upon  him.  The  coronation  robe 
belong*  to  him  ;  and  this  company,  by  the  death  or 
change  of  a  captain,  never  changes  its  rank,  as  do  the 
tbree  other*." 

This  company's  first  commander,  who  is  recorded- 
as  a  person  of.  great  valour  and  military  accomplish. 
ments,  was.  Robert  FatiUock,  a  native  of  Dundee  ;. 
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and  the  band,  emr  ardent  to  distinguish  itself,  eenti- 
i,  nued  in  gnat  reputation  till  the  year  1578.  From  that 
"'period,  the  Soots  guard*  were  less  attended  to,  and  their 
privilege*  cane  to  be  invaded.  In  the  year  J612,  they 
remou*trated  to  Louis  £111.  on  the  subject  of  the 
injustice  they  had  suffered,  and  let  before  bin  the 
services  they  had  rendered  to  the  crown  of  Frinee. 
Attempts  were  made  to  re-establish  tbem  oa  their 
■indent  foundation  ;  bnt  bo  negotiatinn  for  tbia  purpose 
w«»  effectual.  The  troops  of  France  grew  jealous  of 
the  honour*  paid  them  :  the  death  of  Francis  IL  and 
the  return  or  Mary  to  Scotland,  at  a  tine  when  they 
had  moth  to  hope,  were  unfortunate  circumstances  to 
them  :  the  change  of  religion  in  Scotland  waa  an  addi- 
tional blow  ;  and  the  accession  of  James  VI.  te»  the 
throne  of  England  disunited  altogether  the  interests  of 
France  and  Scotland.  The  Scot*  guards  of  France  bad 
therefore,  latterly,  ao  connection  with  Scotland  but  the 
name. 

QuJBD-Boat,  a  boat  appointed  to  row  the  rounds 
amongst  tbs  ships  of  war  which  are  laid  op  in  any 
harbour,  &c.  to  observe  that  their  officer*  keep  a  good 
lookiog-out,  calling  to  the  guard  boat  as  she  passes,  and 
not  suffering  ber  crew  to  come  on  board,  without  hav- 
ing previously  communicated  tbo  watch-word  ef  the 

GiiAXD-S&tp,  n  tassel  of  war  appointed  to  superin- 
tend the  marine  affairs  in  a  harbour  «t  river,  and 
to  see  that  tbo  sbipa  which  are  not  commissioned 
nave  their  proper  watch-word  kept  doty,  by  send- 
ing her  gnard-boati  around  tbem  every  night.      She 

..  is  also  to  receive  seamen  who  are  impressed  in  the  time 

'of  war. 

1  GUARDIAN,  in  Law,  a  person  who  has  the  charge 
of  any  thing  ;  but  more  commonly  it  signifies  one  who 
bas  the  custody  and  education  of  such  persons  as  hare 
not  sufficient  discretion  to  take  care  ef  themselves  and 
their  own  affair*,  as  children  and  idiots. 

Their  business  is  to  take  the  profit*  of  the  minor's 
lands  to  bis  nse,  and  to  accoaat  for  the  same :  they 
ought  to  sell  all  moveables  within  a  reasonable  time, 
and  to  convert  then)  into  land  er  money,  except  the 
minor  is  near  of  age,  and  may  want  such  things  him- 
self} and  they  are  to  pay  interest  for  the  money  in  their 
band*  that  might  have  been  no  placed  ont ;  in  which 
case  it  will  be  presumed  that  the  guardian*  made  use  of 
it  themselves.  They  are  torustainthe  lands  of  the  heir, 
without  making  destruction  ef  any  tiling;  thereon,  and 
to  keep  it  safely  for  him  :  if  they  commit  waste  en  the 
tends,  it  is  a  forfeiture  of  the  guardianship,  3  Edw.  I. 
And  where  persons,  a*  guardians,  bold  over  any  land, 
without  the  consent  of  the  person  who  is  ami  -emitted, 
they  shall  be  adjudged  trespassers,  and  shall  be  •coount- 
nble  ;   6  Ann.  cap.  xviii. 

Guardian,  or  Warden,  0/  the  Cim/ne  porti 
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against  the  outrages  and  robcrriea  of  the  barbarian*  ;  Coetdiaa 
and  that  aatianory  takes  our  warden  of  the   Cinque-         fl 
parts  to  have  been  erected  in  imitation  thereof.     The Gn»ii«»[.. 
wardenship  it  a  place  ef  valor,  snppeted  worth  7000I. '  "  *   w 


OuJHDlJX  of  the  Spiritualitiei,  the  person  to  whom 
the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  any  diocese  is  committed, 
during  the  time  the  see  is  vacant.  A  guardian  of  the 
spiritualities  may  likewise  be  either  such  in  law,  as  the 
archbishop  is  of  any  diocese  within  his  province  ;  or 
by  delegation,  as  he  whom  the  arc b bishop  or  vicar 
general  for  the  time  appoint*.  Any  snch  guardian 
baa  power  to  hold  court*,  grant  licenies,  dispensations, 
probates  of  wills,  8tc 

GUAREA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  oc- 
taoJria  class.     See  Botaht  Index. 

GUARINI,  Battista,  a  celebrated  Italian  poet, 
born  at  Ferrarn  in  1538.  He  was  great  grandson  to 
Guarino  of  Verona,  and  was  secretary  to  Alphonso 
duke  of  Fcrrara,  who  intrusted  him  with  several  im- 
portant commissions.  After  the  death  of  that  prince, 
be  was  successively  secretary  to  Vincensio  de  Gonza- 
ga,  to  Ferdinand  de  Medicis  grand  dnke  ef  Tusca- 
ny, and  to  Francis  Maria  de  Feltri  duke  ef  Urbtno. 
But  the  only  advantages  he  reaped  under  these  various 
masters  were  great  encomiums  on  his  wit  and  composi- 
tions. He  was  well  acquainted  with  polite  literature  ; 
and  acquired  immortal  reputation  by  hi*  Italian  peems  ; 
especially  by  his  Pastor  Fido,  the  most  known  and  ad- 
mired of  all  bis  works,  and  of  which  there  have  been 
innumerable  editions  and  translations.  He  died  in 
1611. 

GUARDIA,  or  Guarda,  a  raws  of  Portugal,  in 
the  province  of  Beirn,  with  a  bishop's  see.  It  contain* 
about  3300  inhabitant*,  a  fortified  both  by  art  and 
nature,  and  has  a  stately  cathedral.  W.  Long.  6.  5c. 
N.  Lat.  40.  so. 

GuARMA-AlfertK,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  and  in  the  Contado  di  Molise,  with  a  bishop's 
see.     E.  Long.  14.  56.  N.  Lat.  41.  39. 

GUARGALA,  or  Guerguela,  a  town  of  Africa, 
and  capital  of  a  small  kingdom  of  the  tame  name,  in 
Biledulgrrid,  to  the  sooth  of  Mount  Atlas.  E.  Long. 
9.  .55.  N.  Lat.  28.  o. 

GUAR1B  A,  the  name  of  a  specie*  of  monkey.  See 
Bimia,  Mammalia  Index. 

GUASTALLA,  a  strong  town  of  Italy,  with  the 
tide  of  a  duchy,  remarkable  for  n  battle  between  the 
French  and  Imperialists  in  1734.  It  was  coded  to 
the  dske  or  Parma  in  1748,  and  now  belongs  to  the 
late  empre**  of  France,  Maria  Louisa.  It  is  seated 
near  the  river  Po,  in  E.  Long.  10.  38.  N.  Lat.  44.  55. 
GUATIMALA,  the  andwwee  and  province  of,  in 
New  Spain,  is  above  750  same*  hi  length,  and  4*0  in 
breadth.     It  i*  bounded  on  the  west  by  Socenjnsce 


officer  who  has  the  jurisdictien  ef  the  oiacrac -ports,  witb    thn  north  by  Ventpns:  md  Honduras,  no  the  east  by 


all  the  power  that  the  admiral  of  Eoglnwd  has  in  other 

'  Camdeli  relates,  that  the  Roman*,  after  they  bad 
settled  themselves  and  their  empire  in  oer  island,  an- 
■painted  a  magistrate,  or  governor,  over  (he  east  parts 
where  the  Cinque-ports  lie,  with  the  title  of  earner  titto- 
Hi  Soxonici  per  Sritanniun  ;  having  awtftber,  who  bore 
the  like  title,  on  the  opposite  aide  of  the  sea.  Their 
business  was  to  strengthen  (he  sea  coast  with  OMmitioD, 
3 


Nicaragua,  and  on  the  south  by  the  South  sea.  It 
aboemdRHi  chocolate,  which  they  niako'Sve  of  instead  of 
money.  It  has  12  frovinees  wnder  it :  and  Hie  native 
Americans,  under  the  dominions  of  Spaim  profess 
Christianity,  mixed  indeed  with  many  «f  their  own  su- 
pers tit  tent.  There  is  a  great  chain  of  high  mountains, 
which  run  serosa  h  from  east  to  west,  and  it  is  -enb- 
ject  to  earthquake*  and  storm*.  It  is,  however,  very 
fertile;  and  produces,  beside* chocolate,  great qenfui- 
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r— Ussafc,  l'M  °^  cochineal    and  cotton,  indigo,  woad,  Sec.     See 
|  GuATIMALA,  SuTFLEMEKT. 

OvJfwm.  Guatimai.a,  St  Jago  de,  is  tire  capital  or  the  above 
'  *  '  audience,  with  a  bishop's  »ee,  aod  an  nniveraity.  It  car- 
ries an  a  gre»t  trade,  especially  in  chocolate.  W.  Long. 
92.  40.  N.  Lat.  14.  28. 

St  Jago  de  Guatimala  was  almost  ruined  in  1541,  by 
»  storm  and  an  eruption  from  the  volcanic  mountain 
Guatimala.  It  was  afterwards  rebuilt  at  a  good  di- 
stance from  this  mountain.  But  in  17^3,  it  was  again 
destroyed  by  a  terrible  earthquake.  The  town  then 
contained  40,000  inhabitants  }  but  no  traces  of  it  now 
remain  j  800O  peruana  perished  by  this  earthquake,  and 
the  loss  has  been  estimated  at  15  millions  sterling. 

GUAVA.     See  Psidrfm,  Botany  Index. 

GUAXACA,  a  province  in  the  audience  of  Mexi- 
co, in  New  Spain,  which*  is  very  fertile  in  wheat,  In- 
dian corn,  cochineal,  and  cassia.  It  is  bounded  by  the 
gnlFof  Mexico  on  the  north,  and  by  the  South  sea  on 
the  south.  It  contains  mines  of  gold  and  silver.  Guax- 
■ca  is  the  capital  town. 

Gcaxaca,  the  capital  town  of  the  above  province, 
with  a  bishop's  see.  It  is  without  walls,  and  does  not 
contain  above  2000  inhabitants  ;  but  it  is  rich,  and 
they  make  very  fine  sweet-meats  and  chocolates.  It 
ha*  several  rich  convents,  both  Tor  men  and  women. 
W.  Lonfc.Q}.  40.  N.  Lat.  17.  10. 

GUAYRA,  a  district  of  the  province  of  La  Plata, 
in  South  America,  having  Brit  i  I  cm  the  east,  and  Pa- 
raguay on  the  west. 

GUBEN,  fibandsome  town  of  Germany,  in  Lower 
Lutatis,  seated  on  the  river  Neisse,  and  now  belong' 
ing  to  the  king  of  Prussia.     E.  Long.  14.  59.  N.  Lat. 

GUBER,  a  kingdom  of  Africa,  in  Negrnlnnd.  It 
is  surrounded  with  hi  gh  mountains;  and  the  villages, 
which  are  many,  are  inhabited  by  people  who  are  em- 
ployed in  taking  care  of  their  cattle  and  sheep.  There 
axe  also  abundance  of  artificers,  and  linen- weavers,  who 
scad  their  commodities  to  Tombuto.  The  whole  coun- 
try is  overflowed  every  year  by  the  inundations  or  the 
Niger,  and  at  that  time  the  inhabitants  sow  their  rice. 
There  i*  one  town  which  contains  almost  600O  families, 
among  whom  are  many  merchants. 

CUBIO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  territory  of  the 
church,  and  in  the  duchy  of  Urbino,  with  a  bishop's  see. 
E.  Long.  12.  38.  N.  Lat.  43.  1 8. 

GUDGEON,  a  species  of  cyprinus.  See  Ctfrinus, 
Ichthyology  Index. 

This  fish,  though  small,  is  of  so  pleasant  a  taste, 
'thai  it  is  very  little  inferior  to  smelt.  They  spawn 
twice  in  the  summer  season  ;  and  their  feeding  is  much 
like  the  barbels  in  streams  and  on  gravel,  slighting  all 
manner  of  flies :  but  they  are  easily  taken  with  a  small 
red  worm,  flitting  near  the  ground ;  and  being  a  lea- 
tber-ni  out  lied  fish,  will  not  easily  get  off  the  hook  when 
struck.— The  gudgeon  may  be  fished  for  witb  float, 
the  hook  being  on  the  ground  ;  or  by  hand,  with  a 
running  line  on  the  ground,  without  cork  or  float. 
But  although  the  small  red  worm  above  mentioned  is 
the  beet  bait  for  this  fish,  yet  wasps,  gentles,  and  cad- 
baits  will  do  very  well.  You  may  also  fish  for  gudgeons 
with  two  or  three  books  at  once,  and  find  very  plea- 
'  sent  sport,  where  they  rise  any  thing  large.  When 
yea  angle  for  them,  stir  up  the  sand  or  gravel   with  a 
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long  pelc;  this  will  make  them  gather  to- that  place,  Gutfcioa 
bite  faster,  and  with  more  eugenics?.  Jl 

Sea  Gudoboh,  Reckjiti,  or  Black  Goby.  See  Go-  Ceetieke. 
bjus.  Ichthyology  Index.  ' 

GUEBRES,  or  Gabres.-    See  Causes. 

GUELPHS,  or  Cdelfs,  a  celebrated  faction  in 
ttnly,  antagonists  of  the  Gibelins.     See  Gibelins. 

The  Guelpbs  and  Gibelins  filled  Italy  with  blood 
and  carnage  for  many  years.  The  Guelphs  stood  for 
the  Pope,  against  the  emperor.  Their  rise  is  referred 
by  some  to  the  time  of  Conrad  III.  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury ;  by  others  lo  that  of  Frederick  I. ;  and  by  others 
to  that  of  his  successor  Frederick  II.  in  the  thirteenth 
century. 

The  name  of  GuelpH  is  commonly  said  to  have  been 
formed  from  Welfe,  or  Weljo,  on  the  following  occasion: 
the  emperor  Conrad  TIL  having  taken  the  duchy  of 
Bavaria  from  Welfe  VI.  brother  of  Henry 'duke  of  Ba- 
varia, Welfc,  assisted  by  the  forces  of  Roger  king  of 
Sicily,  made  war  on  Conrad,  and  thus  gave  birth  to 
the  faction  of  the  Guelfs. 

Others  derive  the  name  Gue/ft  from  the  German 
h^olff,  on  account  of  the  grievous  evils  committed  by 
that  cruel  faction  :  others  deduce  the  denomination  from 
that  of*  German  called  Gtitlfc,  who  lived  at  Pisloye; 
adding,  that  his  brother,  named  Gibe!,  gave  his  name 
to  the  Gibelins.      See  the  article  Gibelins. 

GUELDERLAND,  one  of  the  nnited  provinces, 
bounded  on  the  west  by  Utrecht  and  Holland,  on  the 
east  by  the  Prussian  Rhenish  territories,  on  the  north 
by  the  Zuyder  sea  and  Overyssel,  and  on  the  south  it 
is  separated  from  Brabant  by  the  Maese.  Its  greatest 
extent  from  north  to  south  is  about  47  miles,  and  from 
nest  to  east  near  a*  much.  It  comprises  about  202Q 
square  miles,  and  contains  343,000  inhabitants.  The 
air  here  is  much  healthier  and  clearer  than  in  the  mari- 
time provinces,  the  land  lying  higher.  It  is  watered 
by  the  Rhine,  and  its  three  branches,  the  Wahal,  the 
Yssel,  and  the  Leek,  besides  lesser  streams.  The  soil 
is  in  many  parts  heavy,  and  in  others  sandy,  and  upon 
the  whole  not  very  fertile.  The  principal  productions 
are  corn,  potatoes,  fruit,  tobacco,  and  hope.  There  s're 
aome  manufactures  in  the  province  of  linen,  paper,  and 
leather.  A  considerable  part  of  the  trade  consists  of 
the  transit  of  goods  from  the  coast  to  the  interior  of 
Germany.  The  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  are 
Protestants.  In  1079,  it  was  raised  to  a  county  by  the 
emperor  Henry  IV.  and  in  1339  to  a  docby  by  the  em- 
peror Louis  of  Bavaria.  It  bad  dukes  of  its  own  till 
1528,  when  it  was  yielded  np  to  the  emperor  Charles 
v.  In  1,576,  it  acceded  to  the  union  of  Utrecht.  The 
places  of  most  note  are  Nimegacn,  Zutphen,  Arnbeim, 
Hardorwyst,  Loo,  &C. 

GUELDRES,  a  strong  town  of  the  Netherlands, . 
in  the  duchy  of  the  same  name.  It  was  ceded  to  the 
king  of  Prussia,  by  the  peace  »f  Utrecht.  It  surren- 
dered to  the  French  in  1794,  but  was  restored  to  Prus- 
sia in  1 814.  E.  Long.  6.  10.  N.  Lat.  ex.  30, 

GUERCINO.    See  Barbieri. 

GUERICKE,  Otto  or  Otho,  a  German  philoso- 
pher or  considerable  eminence,  was  born  in  1603,  and 
died  at  Hamburg  in  1686.  In  conjunction  with  Tor- 
rid-Hi, Paschal,  and  Boyle,  he.  contributed  muck  to 
the  farther  explanation  of  the  properties  of  air.  He 
was  counsellor  to  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  and  bar- 
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e  gomisteT  of  Magdeburg,  but  his  greatest  celebrity  was 
derived  from  his  philosophical  discoveries,  in  ■  parties- 
■  lar'manner  the  invention  of  the  air-pump.  Mr  Boyle 
indeed  made  approaches  towards  the  discovery  of  it 
much  about  the  same  time,  bat  with  that  candour 
which  is  ever  the  characteristic  of  great  and  enlighten- 
ed minili,  'be  confessed  that  the  merit  of  it  belonged 
exclusively  to  Guencke,  the  account  of  whose  experi- 
ments first  enabled  him  to  bring  his  design  to  any 
thing  like  maturity.  Our  author  has  also  the  merit  of 
inventing  the  two  brass  hemispheres,  by  which  tbe 
pressure  of  tbe  air  is  illustrated,  and  an  instrument  for 
determining  the  changes  in  the  state  of  the  atmosphere, 
which  fell  into  disuse  on  the  invention  of  tbe  barometer. 
By  consulting  his  tnbe  be  predicted  approaching  storms, 
on  which  account  he  was  deemed  a  sorcerer  by  the  ig- 
norant multitude.  It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that 
when  his  brass  hemispheres  were  applied  to  each  other, 
and  tbe  air  exhausted,  it  resisted  the  efforts  of  sixteen 
horses  to  draw  them  asunder.  He  composed  several 
treatises  in  natural  philosophy,  the  principal  of  which 
is  entitled  Experiments  Magdeburgiea,  1672,  folio, 
-which  contain)  hii  experiments  on  a  vacuum. 

GUERNSEY,  an  island  in  the  English  channel 
On  the  coast  of  Normandy,  subject  to  Britain;  but  (at 
well  as  tbe  adjacent  islands)  governed  by  its  own  laws. 
See  Jersey.  It  extends  from  east  to  nest  in  tbe  form 
of  a  harp,  and  is  thirteen  miles  and  a  half  from  tbe 
south-west  to  north-east,  and  twelve  and  a  half,  where 
broadest,  from  east  to  west.  Tbe  air  is  very  healthy, 
and  tbe  soli  naturally  more  rich  and  fertile  than  that 
of  Jersey;  but  the  inhabitants  neglect  the  cultivation 
of  the  land  for  the  sake  of  commerce :  they  are,  how- 
ever, sufficiently  supplied  with  corn  and  cattle,  both 
for  their  own  use  and  that  of  their  ships.  The  island 
is  well  fortified  by  nature  with  a  ridge  of  rocks,  one 
of  which,  it  was  said,  afforded  emery  ;  but  from  late 
inquiries  this  appears  to  be  a  mistake,  no  such  sub- 
Stance  being  found  in  the  island.  Here  is  a  better 
harbour  than  any  in  Jersey,  which  occasions  its  being 
more  resorted  to  bj  merchants  ;  and  on  the  south  side 
the  shure  bends  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  enclosing  a 
bay  capable  of  receiving  very  large  ships.  The  island 
is  full  of  gardens  and  orchards.  The  population  is 
21,393,  including  2000  sailors  or  persons  not  per- 
manently settled  in  the  country. 

CUETTAKDA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
msnoecia  class,  and  in  tbe  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  38th  order,  Tricocca.     Bee  Botany  Index. 

GUIANA,  a  large  country  of  South  America,  is 
bounded  on  tbe  east  and  north  by  the  Atlantic  ocean, 
and  the  river  Oroonoko  ;  on  the  south,  by  the  river 
of  the  Amazons ;  and  on  the  west,  by  the  provinces 
•f  Grenada  and  New  Andalusia  in  Terra  Tirma,  from 
which  it  Is  separated  both  on  the  west  and  north  by 
the  river  Oroonoko.  It  extends  above  1200  mites 
from  the  north-east  to  the  south-west,  that  is,  from 
the  month  of  the  river  Oroonoko  to  the  mouth  of  the 
river  or  the  Amazons,  and  near  600  in  the  contrary 
direction. 

Most  geographers  divide  it  into  two  parts,  calling 
tlie  country  along  the  coast  Caribbeana  Proper,  and 
tbe  interior  country  Guiana  Proper .-  The  last  is  also 
•tyled  El  Dorado  by  the  Spaniards,  on  account  of  tbe 
immense  quantity  of  gold  it  is  supposed  to  contain.. 
S 
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The  Portuguese,  French,  and  Sat cb,  have  all  set-  Galea* 
tlementa  along  the  coast.  What  lies  south  of  Cap*  *' 
North  belongs  to  the  first  of  these  nations  ;  tbe  coast  be- 
tween Cape  North  and  Cape  Orange  is  possessed  by 
the  native* ;  French  Guiana,  Old  Cayenne,  or  Equi- 
noctial France,  extends  from  Cape  Orange,  about  24a 
miles  along  the  coast,  to  the  river  Marani ;  where  the 
Dutch  territory  begins,  and  extends  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Oroonoko. 

Along  the  coast,  tbe  land  is  low,  marshy,  and  sub- 
ject to  inundations  in  tbe  rainy  season,  from  a  multi- 
tude of  rivers  which  descend  from  tbe  inland  moun- 
tains. Hence  it  is,  that  the  atmosphere  is  suffocating, 
hot,  moist,  and  unhealthy,  especially  where  the  woods 
have  not  been  cleared  away.  Indeed,  the  Europeans 
are  forced  to  live  in  the  most  disagreeable  situa- 
tions, and  fix  their  colonies  at  tbe  mouths  of  the  riven, 
•midst  slinking  marshes,  and  the  putrid  ooze  of  salt 
morasses,  for  the  conveniency  of  exportation  andimpor- 

"  Dutch  Guiana  (according  to  the  acconnt  of  a  phy- 
sician who  resided  several  years  at  Surinam)  was  first 
discovered  by  Columbus  in  1408.  It  lies  between  the 
y°  of  north  and  the  j°  of  south  latitude,  and  between 
the  53*  and  6o°  of  longitude,  west  from  London.  It 
Is  bounded  on  the  north  and  east,  by  the  Atlantic;  on 
tbe  west,  by  the  rivers  Oroonoko  and  Negroe  ;  nod  on 
the  sooth,  by  tbe  river  of  the  Amazons. 

"  It  was  formerly  divided  among  the  Spaniards, 
Dutch,  French,  and  Portuguese  ;  but,  except  it*  sea 
coast,  and  lands  adjacent  to  its  rivers,  it  has  hitherto 
remained  unknown  to  all  but  its  original  natives  ;  and 
even  or  these,  it  is  only  what  were  the  Dutch  territo- 
ries that  foreigner*  have  any  knowledge  of;  for  tboM 
of  the  Spaniards,  French,  and  Portuguese,  are  inacces- 
sible to  them. 

"This  country,  on  account  of  the  diversity  and  fer- 
tility of  its  soil,  and  of  its  vicinity  to  the  equator,  which 
passes  through  it,  affords  almost  all  the  productions  of 
the  different  American  countries  between  the  tropics, 
besides  a  variety  peculiar  to  itself." 

Dutch  Guiana  was  formerly  tbe  property  of  the 
English,  who  made  settlements  at  Surinam,  where  a 
kind  of  corrupt  English  is  still  spoken  by  the  negroes. 
The  Dutch  took  it  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second-, 
and  it  wa*  ceded  to  them  by  a  treaty  in  1 674,  in  ex- 
change for  what  they  bad  possessed  in  tbe  province  now 
called  New  York. 

The  land  for  50  mile*  tip  the  country  from  the  sea- 
coast  is  flat ;  and,  during  the  rainy  seasons,  covered 
two  feet  high  with  water.  This  renders  it  inconceiv- 
ably fertile,  the  earth,  for  12  inches  deep,  being  a 
stratum  of  perfect  manure.  An  attempt  was  once  made 
to  carry  some  of  it  to  Barbadoes;  but  the  wood.anta 
se  much  injured  the  vessel,  that  it  was  never  repeated. 
The  excessive  richness  of  the  soil  is  a  disadvantage,  for 
the  cant*  are  too  luxuriant  to  make  good  sugar  ;  and 
therefore,  during  the  first  and  second  crops,  are  con- 
verted into  rum. 

There  are  some  trees  on  this  part ;  but  they  are 
■mall  and  low,  consisting  chiefly  of  a  Small  species  of 
palm,  intermixed  with  a  leaf  near  30  feet  long  and 
three  feet  wide,  which  grows  in  clusters,  called  a 
Troatfie,  and  at  tbe  edges  of  run uing- water,  with 
mangroves. 
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l  Farther  inward  the  country  rises  . 
—'though  still  fertile,  is  less  dtirablr.  It  is  covered  with 
forest*  of  valuable  timber,  that  are  fll  ways  green  ;  and 
there  are  some  sandy  bills,  though  no  mountains  ;  in 
the  French  territories,  however,  there  are  mountains, 
according  to  the  report  of  the  Indians,  for  tbey  have 
never  been  visited  by  any  other  people. 
'  In  this  country  the  heat  is  seldom  disagreeable ; 
the  trade-winds  by  day,  the  land  brerzes  in  the  even- 
ing, and  the  invariable  length  of  the  nights,  with 
gentle  dew*,  refresh  the  air,  and  render  it  temperate 
and  salubrious.  There  are  two  wet  seasons  and  two 
dry,  of  three  months  each,  in  every  year :  and,  du- 
ring more  than  a  month  in  each  wet  season,  the  rain 
is  incessant.  The  dry  seasons  commence  six  weeks 
before  the  eqninoxes,  and  continue  six  weeks  after. 
The  wet  seasons  are  more  wholesome  than  the  dry, 
because  the  rains  keep  the  waters  that  cover  the  low 
lands,  uext  the  sea,  fresh  and  in  motion  ;  but  during 
the  dry  season  it  stagnates,  and,  as  it  wastes,  becomes 
putrid,  sending  up  very  unwholesome  exhalations. 
Blossoms,  green  and  ripe  fruit,  are  to  be  found  upon 
the  same  tree  in  every  part  of  the  year.  There  are 
some  fine  white  and  red  agates  in  Guiana,  which  re- 
main untouched  ;  and  mines  of  gold  and  silver,  which 
the  Dutch  will  not  suffer  to  be  wrought. 

The  inhabitants  of  Guiana  are  either  natives,  who 
are  of  a  reddish  brown  ;  or  negroes  and  Europeans  ;  or 
a  mixed  progeny  of  these  in  various  combinations. 
The  natives  are  divided  into  different  tribes,  more  or 
less  enlightened  and  polished,  as  they  are  more  or  less 
remote  from  tbe  settlements  of  the  Europeans.  They 
allow  polygamy,  and  have  no  divison  of  lands.  The 
■ten  go  to  war,  bant,  and  fish ;  and  the  women  look 
after  domestic  concerns,  spin,  weave  in  their  fashion, 
and  manage  the  planting  of  cassava  and  manioc,  the 
only  things  which  in  this  country  are  cultivated  by  the 
natives.  Their  arms  are  bows  and  arrows  ;  sharp  poi- 
soned arrows,  blown  through  a  reed,  which  they  use 
in  hunting ;  and  clubs  made  of  a  heavy  wood  called 
Iron-wood.  They  eat  the  dead  bodies  of  those  that 
are  slain  in  war;  and  sell  for  slaves  those  they  take  pri- 
soners ;  their  wars  being  chiefly  undertaken  to  furnish 
the  European  plantations.  All  the  different  tribes  go 
naked.  On  partieulur  occasions  they  wear  caps  of 
feathers  ;  bnt,  as  cold  is  wholly  unknown,  they  cover 
no  part  but  that  which  distinguishes  the  sex.  They 
an  cheerful,  humane,  and  friendly;  but  timid,  except 
when  heated  by  liquor,  and  drunkenness  is  a  very  com- 
mon vice  among  men. 

-  Their  houses  consist  of  four  stakes  set  up  in  a  qua- 
drangular form,  with  cross  poles,  hound  together  by 
■lit  nibbees,  and  covered  with  the  large  leaves  called 
Iroadfe*.  Their  life  is  ambulatory  ;  and  their  house, 
which  is  put  up  and  take.i  down  in  a  few  hours,  is 
all  tbey  have  to  carry  with  them.  -When  they  remove 
from  place  to  place,  which,  as  they  inhabit  the  banks 
of  rivers,  they  do  by  water  in  small  canocay  a  few 
vessels  of  clay  made  by  tbe  women,  a  flat  stone  on 
which  (hey  bake  their  bread,  and  a  rough  stone  on 
which  tbey  grate  the  roots  of  the  cassava,  a  hammock 
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and   the  soil.         Their   poisoned  arrows  an  made  of  splinter*  of  a    Guiim 
hard  heavy  wood,  called  raenria ;  they  are  about  12         D 
inches  long,  and  somewhat  thicker  than  a  coarse  knit-    Cuilif' 
ting  needle :    one  end   is  formed  into  a  sharp  point ;         *""* 
round  tbe  other  is  wound   some  cotton  to  make  it  fit 
the  bore  of  the  reed  through  which  it  is  to  be  blown. 
They  will  blow  these  arrows  40  yards  with  absolute 
certainty  of  hitting  tbe  mark,   and  with  force  enough 
to  draw  blood,  which  is  certain  and  immediate  death. 
Against  this  poison  no  antidote  is  known.     The  Bri- 
tish, Dutch,  French,  Spaniards,  and  Portuguese,  have 
each  settlements   in  this  country.     See  an  account 'of 
each,  and  of  the  climate,  soil,  nnd  population  of  the 
country,  in  the  article  Guiana,  Supplement, 

GUIAQU1L,  also  denominated  by  someGt/AiAftuit., 
a  city,  bay,  harbour,  and  river,  in  Peru,  South  Ameri- 
ca. The  city  is  the  second  of  Spanish  origin,  being  as 
old  as  tbe  year  1534-  It  lies  on  the  west  side  of  the 
river  of.  tbe  same  name,  in  2°  1  2'  S.  Lat.  and  79s  6' 
W.  Long.  It  is  divided  into  the  old  and  new  towns, 
between  which  then  is  a  communication  by  means  of  a 
wooden  bridge.  It  is  two  miles  in  extent,  and  defend- 
ed by  two  forts.  Tbe  churches,  convents,  and  houses, 
are  of  wood,  and  it  contains  about  20,coo  inhabitants. 
This  place  is  noted  for  a  shell-fish  no  larger  than  anui, 
which  produces  a  beautiful  purple  dye.  The  commerce 
here  Is  very  considerable,  the  productions  of  the  coun- 
try alone  forming  the  greatest  part  of  it,  which  consist 
of  timber,  salt,  horned  cattle,  mules  and  colts,  pepper, 
drugs,  and  fine  wool, 

Cui  Aaui  l,  a  jurisdiction  of  South  America,  in  tire 
audience  of  Quito,  near  the  Pacific  ocean,  a  country 
subject  to  heavy  rains  and  frequent  storms,  and  abound- 
ing with  troublesome  insects. 

GUIARA,  a  sea-port  town  of  South  America,  and 
on  the  Caracca  coast.  It  has  a  considerable  trade,  with 
a  population  amounting  to  6000.  W.  Long.  67.  0. 
N.  Lat.  10.  3J. 

GUICCIARDINI,  Francisco,  a  celebrated  histo- 
rian, born  at  Florence  in  1482.  He  professed  tbe  civil 
law  with  reputation,  and  was  employed  in  several  em- 
bassies. Leo  X.  gave  him  the  government  of  Modena 
and  Regeio,  and  Clement  VII.  that  of  Ho  magna  and  Bo- 
logna. Guicciardini  was  also  lieutenant-general  of  the 
pope's  army,  and  distinguished  himself  by  bis  bravery  on 
several  occasions  ;  bnt  Pan!  I II.  having  taken  from  him 
the  government  of  Bologna,  be  retired  to  Florence, 
where  he  was  made  counsellor  of  state,  and  was  of  great 
service  to  the  house  of  Medicis.  He  at  length  retired 
into  tbe  country  lo  write  his  history  of  Italy,  which  he 
composed  in  Italian,  and  which  comprehends  what  pas- 
sed from  the  year  1494  to  1 532.  This  history  is  great- 
ly esteemed  >  and  was  continued  by  John  Baptist  Adri- 
an!, his  friend.     He  died  in  1540, 

Guicciardini,  Lewis,  his.  nephew,  composed  a 
history  of  tbe  Low  Countries,  and  memoir*  of  the  af- 
fairs of  Europe,  from  1530  to  1 560.  He  wrote  with 
great  spirit  against  the  persecution  of  the  duke  d' Alvar 
for  which  he  imprisoned  him.     He  died  in  1583. 

GUIDES,  in  military  language,  are  usually  tbe 
country  people  in  the  neighbourhood  'of  an  encamp- 
ment ;  who  give  the  army  intelligence  concerning  tbe 


and   a   hatchet,  an  all  their  furniture  and  utensils, 

most  of  them,   however,   have  a  bit  of  looking-glass  country,  the  roads  by  which  tbey  are  to  march,  aod  tbe 

framed  in  paper,  and  a  comb.  probable  route  of  the  enuatv. 

Vol.  X.-Fart  L  f  B  GUIDL 


Jig :  zed  by 


L.oogle 
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Onid!  GUIDT,  Alexander,  an eminent  Italian  poet,  born 

I  at   Pavia  in  l6jO.     Having  a  desire  to  Me  Rome,  be 

.  c*'1'1,  tlier*  attracted  the  notice  of  Queen  Christina  of  Sue- 
'  den,  who  retained  him  at  bee  court ;  he  alio  obtain- 
ed a  considerable  benefice  from  Pope  Innocent  XI.  and 
a  petition  from  the  duke  of  Parma.  For  a  good  office 
he  did  tbe  state  of  Milan  with  Prince  Eugene,  ha  «u 
enrolled  among  the  nobles  and  decurioas  of  that  town  ( 
and  died  in  1 712.  Nature  had  been  kinder  to  bit  in- 
tellects than  to  bis  exterior  form  ;  hia  bod;  1 
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these  guild*  or  companies  ;  It  was  a  law  among  the  Gaild. 
8axons,  that  every  freeman  of  fourteen  jean  of  age  Oaildfor 
should  find  sureties  to  keep  the  peace,  or  be  commit-'"  VT" 
ted  :  upon  which  certain  neighbours,  consisting  of  ten  * 

families,  enter  into  an  association,  and  become  bound 
for  each  other,  either  to  produce  him  wbe  committed 
an  offence,  or  to  make  satisfaction  to  the  injured  par- 
ty :  that  they  might  tbe  better  do  this,  they  raited  a 
sum  of  money  among  themselves,  which  they  pat  into 
common  stock  ;  and  when  one  of  their  pledges  had 


and  crooked,  his  head  was  large,  and  he  was  blind  of     committed  an  offence,  and  was  fled,  then  the  other  nine 


his  right  eye.  A  collection  of  his  works  was  published 
at  Verona  in  1726. 

GUIDO  Aretin.     See  Aretisj. 

Guido  Rem,  an  illustrious  Italian  painter,  born  at 
Bologna  in  1595.  In  his  early  age  be  was  tbe  dis. 
ciple  of  Denis  Calvert,  a  Flemish  master  of  good  re- 
putation ;  but  afterwards  entered  himself  in  the  school 
of  tbe  Caracei.  He  first  imitated  Lodovico  Caracci  j 
hut  filed  at  last  in  a  peculiar  style  of  bit  awn,  that 
secured  him  the  applause  of  hi*  own  time  and  the  ad- 
miration of  posterity.  Ho  wa*  aincb  honoured,  and 
lived  in  splendor  :  but  an  unhappy  attachment  ta  gam- 
ing ruined  hit  circumstance*  j  the  reflection  ef  which 
brought  on  a  I atigu tubing  disorder,  that  put  an  end  to 
hia  life  in  1643.  There  are  several  design*  ef  this  great 
master  in  print,  ctcbed  by  himself. 

GUIDON,  a  sort  of  flag  or  standard  borne  by  the 
king'*  life-guard  ;  being  broad  at  one  extreme,  and  al- 
most pointed  at  the  other,  and  slit  or  divided  into  two. 
The  guidon  is  the  ensign  or  flag  of  a  troop  ef  beree- 
guardt.     See  Guars. 

Guidon,  alto  denote*  the  officer  who  bear*  the  gui- 
don. The  guidon  is  that  in  tbe  horae- guards  which  the 
ensign  is  in  the  foot.  The  guidon  of  a  troop  of  bone 
take*  place  next  below  the  cornet. 

Guidons,  Guidona,  or  Schoia  Gwidtuxm,  wa*  a  com- 
pany of  priest*  established  by  Charlemagne,  at  Rome, 
to  conduct  and  guide  pilgrims  to  Jerusalem,  to  visit 
the  holy  place* :   they  were  alio  to  atsist  them  in  case 


made  satisfaction  out  ef  thia  stock,  by  payment  ef  mo- 
ney, according  to  tbe  offence.  Because  tbia  association 
consisted  of  ten  families,  it  waa  called  a  decennary :  and 
from  hence  came  out  later  kind*  of  fraternities.  But 
a*  to  the  preciio  time  when  tbete  guild*  bad  their  ori- 
gin in  England,  there  i*  nothing  of  certainty  to  be 
found )  since  tliey  were  in  nae  'long  before  any  formal 
licence  wa*  granted  to  them  Tot  *ocn  meeting*.  It 
•earn*  to  have  been  about  the  close  of  tbe  eleventh  cen- 
tury, says  Anderson,  in  hie  History  ef  Commerce,  vol.  i. 
p.  70.  that  me  re  bant- guild*,  or  fraternities,  which 
Were  afterwards  styled  corporations,  came  first  into  ge- 
neral use  in  many  part*  of  Europe.  Mr  Madax,  in  hia 
Tirma  Bvrgi,  chap.  i.  j  9.  think*,,  (hey  were  hardly 
known  to  our  Saxon  progenitor*,  and  that  tbey  might 
be  probably  brought  into  England  by  the  Normans  y 
although  they  do  not  wean  to  'have  been  very  nume- 
rous in  these  days.  The  French  and  Nermann  might 
probably  borrow  them  free*  tbe  free  eitic*  ef  Italy, 
where  trade  and  manufacture*  were  much  earlier  pro- 
pagated, and  where  possibly  Mch  communities  wen 
first  in  use.  These  guild*  are  nnw  companies  joined 
together,  with  law*  and  orders  made  by  themselves,  by 
the  licence  of  the  prince. 

Guild,  in  the  royal  borough*  of  Scotland,  It  still 
wed  for  a  company  of  merchant*,  who  arc  freemen  of 
the  borough.     See  BOROUGH. 

Every  royal  borough  has  a  dean  of  guikL,  wbe  in 
the  next  magistrate  below  tbe  bailie.     He  judges  of 


they  felt  *ick,  and  te  perform  tbe  last  office*  to  tbem  in    ' cootroversies  among   men  concerning  trade)   disputes 


e  they  died, 

GUIENNE,  a  large  province  ef  France,  new  form- 
ing the  department  of  Gironde  and  thai  ef  Lot  and  Ga- 
ronne, bounded  on-  tbe  north  by  Bamtogne,  Angoumoia, 
nnd  Limosin  ;  on  the  cast  by  Eimestn,  Auvergne,  and 
Lacgucdoc ;  on  the  south  by  tbe  Pyrenees,  Lower 
Navarre,  and  Beam  j  and  ea  the  west  by  the  ocean. 
It  is  about  235  miles  in  length,  end  300  in  breadth. 
It  is  divided  into  tbe  Upper  and  Lower.  The  Upper 
comprehend*  Que  ret,  Rouergoe,  Armngnac,  the  terri- 
tory of  Cemmlnges,  and  the  county  of  Bigorre.  The 
Lower  contains  Bourdelete,  Perigord,  Ageusia,  Con- 
dnmois,  Bazadoi*,.  tbe  Lander,  Proper  Gaseeny,  and 
the  district  of  Labour.  The  principal  rivers  are,  tbe 
Garonne,  the  Adoor,  the  Tarn,  tbe  Ave  iron,  and  tbe 
Lot.     Bourdeanx  is  the  capital  town. 

GUILANDINA,  tbe  Nick**  Trie,  a  genu*  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  dec  and  rl  a  data,,  and  in  the  na- 
tural method  ranking  under  the  33d  order,  Lommbuta. 
See  BoTANX  Index. 

GUILD,  (from  the  Saxon  guild™,  to  "  pay"),  sig. 
nines  a  fraternity  or  company,  because  every  one  was 
gi/dare,  i,  e.  to  pay  something    toward*   the   charge 


between  inhabitant*  touching  building*,  lights,  water- 
courses, nnd  other  nuisances  }  call*  courts,  ,at  which 
hi*  brethren  of  the  guild  are  bound  to  attend  }  ma- 
nage* the  common  stock  of  the  guild i  and  amerces  and 
collects  fines. 

Guild,  did  or  Geld,  in  also  need  among  our  ut- 
ter a  fault 


cient  writers, 
nitted. 


a  compensation  or  unlet, 


r  Gild-Hall,  the  great  court  of  judi- 
ln  it  s 


Gwil-D-Hall,  ( 
catiire  for  the  city  of  London.  In  it  are  kept  the) 
mayor's  court,  the  sheriff'*  court,  the  court  of  hust- 
ings, court  of  conscience,  coutt  of  common  council, 
chamberlain'*  court,  Sec.  Here  also  the  judges  sit 
upon  itui  ori*/.i,  &c. 

GUILDFORD,  or  Gih-dejohd,  a  borough-town 
of  Surrey,  situated  en  tbe  river  AYcy,  js  miles  south- 
west of  London.  Near  it  arc  tbe  ruinous  walla  of  an. 
old  castle,  this  having  been  in  tbe  Saxon  time*  a  soyal 
villa,  where  many  nf  our  kings  need  te  pas*  use 
festivals.  Here  is  a  corporation  consisting  of  a  mayor, 
recorder,  aldermen,  etc,  which  seat  members  to  parlia- 
ment ever  since  parliament  bad  a  being.  Tbe  great 
road  from  London  to  Cbicbetter  and  Portsmouth  lira 


and  support  of.  the  company.      A*  to  tbe  original  of     through  this  town,  which  has  always  bees,  famous  for 
X  Digitized  b^GpOglP"* 
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Guildford  good   inn*,  toe  cleanest  of  linen,  and  oilier  excellent 

»JI .        accommodations  j  and  the  assise*  are  often  held  here, 

f**li™fc  Its  manufactory  formerly  was  cloth,  of  which  there  are 

*         still  some  small  remains.    Here  is  a  school  founded  by 

King  Edward  VI.  alia  an   alms-house  endowed   witn 

lands  worth  300I.  a-year,  of  which   100I.  to  be  era- 

{  Joyed  in  selling  the  poor  at  work,  and  the  other  2001. 
or  the  maintenance  of  a  muter,  12  brethren,  and  S 
listers,  who  are  to  have  as.  fid.  a  week.  There  are, 
besides,  two  charity  schools  for  33  boys  and  20  girls. 
There  were  three  churches  in  this  town,  but  one  of 
them  fell  down  in  April  1740.  There  is  a  fine  circu- 
lar course  for  horse- matches,  which  begin  when  the 
Newmarket  races  */e  ended.  King  William  III.  found- 
ed a  plate  of  too  guineas  to  be  run  for  here  every  Mar, 
and  used  to  honour  the  raoe  with  his  presence,  as  did 
once  King  George  I.  The  river  Wey  is  made  navigable 
to  the  town,  and  by  it  a  great  quantity  of  timber  is 
carried  to  London,  not  only  from  this  neighbourhood, 
but  from  Sussex  and  Hampshire  woods,  above  30  miles 
off,  front  whence  it  is  brought  hither  in  the  summer  by 
land  carriage.  This  navigation  is  also  of  great  support 
to  Farnham  market,  corn  bought  there  being  brought 
to  the  mills  on  this  river  within  seven  miles  distance, 
and,  after  being  ground  and  dressed,  is  sent  down  in 
barges  to  London.  The  road  from  hence  to  Farnham 
is  very  remarkable,  fqr  it  runs  along  upon  the  ridge  of 
a  high  chalky  hill,  called  St  Catharine'. t,  no  wider  than 
the  road  itself,  from  whence  there  is  an  extensive  pro- 
spect, viz.  to.  the  north  and  north-west,  over  Bagsbot 
heath,  and  the  other  way  into  Sussex.  Population 
3974  in  181 1.  The  town  sends  two  members  to  par- 
liament} and  gives  title  of  earl  to  the  North  family. 

GUILLEMOT.  See  Coltmbus,  Ornithology 
I*Je*. 

GUILLIM,  John,  of  Welsh  extraction,  was  born  in 
Herefordshire  about  the  year  1 56 1.  Having  completed 
his  education  at  Brazen-nose  college,  Oxford,  he  became 
a  member  of  the  college  of  arms  in  Loudon  \  and  be 
was  made  rouge  croix  pursuivant,  in  which  post  he  died 
in  1621.  He  published,  in  1610,  a  celebrated  work, 
entitled  the  Display  of  Heraldry,  folio,  which  has  gone 
through  many  editions.  To  the  fifth,  which  came  out 
in  1679,  was  added  A  Treatise  of  Honour  Civil  and 
Military,  by  Captain  John  Loggan. 

GUILLOTINE,  the  name  of  an  instrument  intro- 
duced by  the  authors  of  the  French  revolution,  for 
beheading  those  who  were  condemned  to  death,  .  The 
decree  for  using  it  passed  on  the  loth  of  March  1792, 
by  order  of  the  national  assembly.  It  was  not  a  new 
invention,  properly  speaking,  but  the  revival  or  an 
instrument  known  before.  It  seems  to  have  been  first 
nsed  nnder  the  name  of  maiden,  in  the  barony  of  Halifax 
in  Yorkshire,  and  it  was  likewise  set  up  in  Scotland,  hut 
we  have  no  good  authority  for  asserting  that  it  was  ever 
used,  although  some  are  of  opinion  that  Regent  Morton, 
who  brought  a  model  of  it  from  England,  suffered  by 
it  himself?    See  Maiden. 

Guillotine,  the  supposed  inventor,  a  physician  of 
Lyons,  and  a  member  of  the  national  assembly,  thought 
it  an  honour  conferred  npon  his  name,  by  having  it 
united  with  this  instrument  of  death.  His  invention 
waa  expensive,  and  it  received  the  most  unqualified  ap- 
plause, both  from  the  member*  and  from  the  galleries. 
The  propriety  of  suing  it  was  referred  to  a  committee, 
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with  instructions  to  take  the  opinion  of  tne  most  able  Guillotine 
surgeons  respecting  it.     M.  Louis,  an  eminent  surgeon    Guiata. 
of  Parts,  declared  it  well  fitted  for  the  task,  and  com.        »   — 
mended  the  judgment  of  M,  Guillotine  in  the  contri- 
vance.  His  discovery  upon  tliii  occasion  was  rewarded 
by  the  legislature  with  a  donation  of  20OO  livrea  ;   and 
it  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Paris  Journals. 

As  far  as  this  instrument  diminishes  the  duration  of 
tbe  dreadful  conflict  with  death,  it  may  be  deemed  mer- 
ciful, and  it,  in  this  respect,  preferable  to  tbe  hanging 
of  malefactors  by  tbe  neck  -,  but  th?  agitation  of  tbe 
mind  is  probably  augmented  by  the  long  series  of  pre* 
paratory  operations,  Tbe  hands  of  tbe  criminal  are 
tied  behind  his  back ;  he  is  stretched  on  his  face  on  a 
strong  plank,  He  is  then  fastened  to  the  plank,  his 
neck  is  adjusted  to  the  block,  and  a  basket  placed  be- 
fore him  to  receive  his  head,  which  in  the  speediest 
manner  must  take  np  some  time,  although  we  recollect 
to  have  read  of  21  (viz,  Brissot  and  his  party)  who 
were  all  decapitated  in  tbe  course  of  36  minute*. 

The  construction  of  the  guillotine  has  been  variously 
modified,  and  was  at  length  made  so  portable  as  to 
constitute  part  of  the  travelling  equipage  of  a  commis- 
sioner from  the  national  assembly  ;  and  a  represent  at  ion 
of  it  was  put  upon  the  coins,  as  an  ornament.  On  a 
piece  of  ten  soup  value,-  which  was  struck  at  Mentz  in 
the  year  1793,  there  was  for  the  device,  the  fasces  and  ' 
axe  ef  ancient  Rome,  crowned  with  a  red  cap,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  laurel  wreath,  having  for  an  inscription, 
Republique  Franfoisc,  1793,  (an  1). 

GUINEA,  a  large  tract  of  country  lying  on  the 
West  side  of  the  continent  of  Africa,  extends  along  the 
coast  three  or  four  thousand  miles,  beginning  at  the 
river  Senegal,  situated  about  the  17th  degree  of  north 
latitude  (heing  the  nearest  part  of  Guinea  as  well  to 
Europe  as  to  North  America).  From  that  river  to  tbe 
river  Gamhia,  and  in  the  southerly  Course  to  Cape  Sierra 
Leona,  is  comprehended  a  coast  of  about  709  miles  j 
being  the  same  tract  for  which  Queen  Elizabeth  grant- 
ed charters  to  the  first  trader*  to  that  coast.  From 
Sierra  Leona,  the  land  of  Guinea  take*  a  torn  te  the 
eastward,  extending  that  course  about  1500  miles,  in- 
cluding those  several  divisions  known  by  the  name*  of 
the  Grain  Coast,  the  Tvery  Coast,  the  Gold  Coast,  and 
the  Slave  Coast,  with  tbe  large  kingdom  of  Benin, 
From  thence  the  land  runs  southward  along  the.  coast 
about  J  200  miles,  which  contains  tbe  kingdoms  of  Congo 
and  Angola ,-  where  the  trade  for  slaves  ends.  From 
which  to  the  aoothermost  cape  of  Africa,  called  the 
Cape  ef  Good  Hope,  the  country  is  settled  by  CssTrea  . 
and  Hottentots,  who  have  never  been  concerned  in  tbe 
making  or  selling  slave*. 

i*  Of  tbe  parts  which  are  above  mentioned,  the  first 
I*  that  situated   on  tbe  great  river  Senegal,  which  it 
Mid  to  be  navigable  more  than  1000  miles,  and  i*  by 
travellers  described  to  be  very  agreeable  and  fruitful. 
Mr  Brae,   principal   factor  for   the  French  African 
company,  who  lived  16  year*  in  that  country,  after 
describing   its   fruilfuloess  and   plenty  near  the  sen, 
add*  *,  "  Tbe  farther  you  go  from  the  ten,  the  cono-»  jj*w( 
try  nn  the  river  seem*  the  more  fruitful  and  well  ini- coiicrt, 
proved,   abounding  with  Indian  corn,  pulse,  fruit,  &c.  10I.  ii. 
Here  are  vast  meadows,  which   feed   large  herds  of  P-  *6- 
great  nod  smalt  cattle,  and   poultry   numerons  :   the 
village*  that  lie  thick  on  the  river,  show  the  country 
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Until  prowled."  The  same  author,  in  the  account  of 
h  voyage  he  made  up  [he  river  Gambia,  tlie  mouth  of 
which  liei  about  307  miles  south  of  the  Senegal,  and 
is  navigable  about  600  miles  np  the  coontry,  says, 
"  that  he  was  surprised  tu  see  the  bud  so  well  culti- 
vated }  nearer,  a  spot  lay  unimproved;  the  low  land* 
divided  by  small  canals  were  all  cawed  with  rice,  &c 
the  higher  ground  planted  with  millet,  Indian  corn, 
»nd  pease  or  different  soils;  their  beef  excellent; 
poultry  plenty  and  very  cheap,  as  well    as  all  other 

necessaries  of  life."  Mr  Moore,  who  was  Sent  from 
England  about  the  year  1735,  in  the  service  of  the 
African  company,  and  resided  at  James  Fort  on  the 
river  Gambia,  or  in  other  factories  on  that  river,  about 
five  years,  confirms  the  a  have  account  of  the  fruitful* 
nes»  of  the  coontry.  Captain  Smith,  who  was  sent  in 
the  year  1726  by  the  African  company  to  survey  their 
settlements  throughout  the  whole  coast  of  Guinea, 
says  *,  "  the  country  about  the  Gambia  is  pleasant  and 
fruitful ;  provisions  of  all  kinds  being  plenty  and  ex- 
ceeding cheap."  The  country  on  and  between  the 
two  above-mentioned  rivers  is  larpe  and  extensive,  in- 
habited principally  by  those  three  Negro  nations  known 
by  the  name  of  Jatofs,  Fulis,  and  Mandingos.  The 
Jalofa  possess  the  middle  of  the  country.  The  Fulis 
principal  settlement  is  on  both  sides  of  the  Senegal: 
great  numbers  of  these  people  are  also  mixed  with  the 
Mandingos;  which  last  ere  .mostly  settled  on  both 
sides  the  Gambia.  The  government  of  the  Jatofs  it 
represented  as  under  a  better  regulation  than  can  be 
expected  /ram  the  common  opinion  we  entertain  of 
the  negroes.  We  are  told  in  Astley's  Collection, 
"  That  the  king  has  under  him  several  ministers  of 
state,  who  assist  him  In  the  exercise  of  justice.  The 
grand  jerafo  is  the  chief  justice  through  all  the  king's 
dominions,  and  goes  in  circuit  from  time  to  time  to 
hear  complaints  and  determine  controversies.  The 
king's  treasurer  exercises  the  same  employment,  and 
has  under  htm  alkairs,  who  are  governors  of  towns  or 
villages.  That  the  kondl,  or  viceroy,  goe*  the  cir- 
cuit with  the  chief  justice,  both  to  hear  caoses  and  in- 
spect into  the  behaviour  of  the  alkxdi,  or  chief  ma- 
gistrate of  every  village'  in  (heir  several  districts."  Yas- 
concelas,  an  author  mentioned  in  the  Collection,  says, 
"  the  ancientest  are  preferred  to  be  the  prince's  coun- 
sellors, who  keep  always  about  his  person  ;  and  the 
men  of  most  judgment  and  experience  are  the  judges." 
The  Fulis  atesettled  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Senegal : 
their  country,  which  is  very  fruitful  and  populous, 
extends  near  403  miles  from  east  to  west.  They  are 
generally  of  a  deep  tawney  complexion,  appearing  to  bear 
some  affinity  to  the  Moors,  whose  country  they  join  on 
the  north:  they  are  good  farmer*,  and  make  great 
harvest  of  corn,  cotton,  tobacco,  &c.  and  breed  great 
numbers  of  cattle  of  all  kinds.  But  the  most  particu- 
lar account  we  have  of  these  people  is  from  Moore, 
who  saysf,  »  Some  of  these  Fuli  blacks,  who  dwell  00 
I  both  sides  the  river  Gambia,  are  in  subjection  to  the 
Mandingos,  amongst  whom  they  dwell,  having  been 
probably  driven  out  of  their  country  by  war  or  famine. 
They  have  chiefs  of  their  own,  who  rule  with  much 
moderation.  Few  of  them  will  drink  brandy,  or  any 
thing  stronger  than  water  and  sugar,  being  strict  Maho- 
metans, Their  form  of  government  goe*  on  easy,  be- 
cause the  people  are  of  *  good  quiet  disposition,  mod  so 
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well  instructed  in  what  is  right,  that  a  man  who  doe*  Ouinea. 
til  is  the  abomination  of  all,  and  none  will  support  him  '  '*  ■ 
against  the  chief.  In  these  countries  the  natives  are 
not  covetous  of  land,  desiring  no  more  than  what  they 
use  ;  and  as  they  do  not  plough  with  horses  and  cattle, 
tbey  can  use  but  very  little  ;  therefore  the  kings  are 
willing  to  give  the  Fulis  leave  to  live  in  their  country, 
and  cultivate  their  lands.  If  any  of  their  people  are 
known  to  be  made  slaves,  all  the  Fulis  will  join  to  re- 
deem them  ;  they  also  support  the  old,  the  blind,  the 
lame,  amongst,  them  selves  ;  and  as  far  a*  their  abilities 
go,  they  supply  the  necessities  of  the  Mandingos,  great 
numbers  of  whom  they  have  maintained  in  famine." 
The  author,  from  bis  own  observations,  sajs,  "They 
were  rarely  angry,  and  that  he  never  heard  them  abuse 
one  another." 

The  Mandingos  are  said  by  Mr  Brue  before  men- 
tioned, "  to  be  the  most  numerous  nation  on  the 
Gambia,  besides  which,  numbers  of  them  are  dispersed 
over  all  these  countries  ;  being  the  most  rigid  Maho- 
metans amongst  the  negroes,  they  drink  neither  wine 
nor  brandy,  and  are  politer  than  the  other  negroes. 
The  chief  of  the  trade  goes  through  their  bands 
Many  are  industrious  and  laborious,  keeping  their 
grounds  well  cultivated,  and  breeding  a  good  flock  of 
cattle  f.  Every  town  baa  an  alkaiii,  or  governor,  t  A*J'« 
who  has  great  power;  for  most  of  them  having  two*'0''"'- 
common  fields  of  clear  ground, 
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other  for  rice,  the  alkadt  appoint 
the  people.  The  men  work  the  corn  ground,  and 
the  women  and  girl*  the  rice  ground  ;  and  as  they  all 
equally  labour,  so  he  equally  divides  the  corn  amongst 
them;  and  in  case  any  are  in  want,  the  others  supply 
them.  This  alkadi  decides  atl  quarrels,  and  has  thai 
first  voice  in  all  conferences  in  town  affairs."  Some 
of  these  Mandingos,  who  are  settled  at  Calem,  far  up 
the  river  Senegal,  can  read  and  write  Arabic  tolerably  ; 
and  are  a  good  hospitable  people,  wbo  carry  on  a 
trade  with  the  inland  nations,  "  They  are  extremely 
populous  in  those  parts,  their  women  being  fruitful, 
and  they  not  suffering  any  person  amongst  them,  but 
such  as  are  guilty  of  crimes,  to  be  made  slaves."  We 
are  told  from  Jobson,  "  That  the  Mahometan  oegroca 
say  their  prayers  thrice  a-day.  Each  village  baa  a 
priest  who  calls  them  to  (heir  duty.  It  Is  surprising 
(■ays  tbe  author),  as  well  a*  commendable,  to  see  the 
modesty,  attention,  and  reverence  tbey  observe  during 
their  worship."  He  asked  some  of  their  priests  th« 
purport  of  their  prayers  and  ceremonies  ;  their  answer 
always  was,  "  that  tbey  adored  Cod  by  prostrating 
themselves  before  him  ;  that  by  humbling  tberatelvcl 
they  acknowledged  their  own  insignificancy,  and 
farther  inlreated  him  to  forgive  their  fault",. -and  to 
grant  them  all  good  and  necessary  things,  as  well  as 
deliverance  from  evil."  Jobson  takes  notice  of  se- 
veral good  qualities  in  these  negro  priests,  particular- 
ly their  great  sobriety.  They  gain  their  livelihood  by 
keeping  school  for  the  education  of  the  children.  The 
boys  are  taught  to  read  and  write.  They  not  only 
teach  school,  but  rove  about  the  country,  teaching 
and  instructing,  far  which  the  whole  country  it  open 
to  them;  And  tbey  have  a  free  course  through  all 
places,  though  tbe  king*  may  be  at  war  with  one 
another. 

The  three  fore-mentioned  nations  practise  several 
■  ides, 
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Suae*,  trades,  M  smiths,  putter*,  saddh  n,  and  weavers.  Til 
'■'  -v  ~ —  smiths  work  particularly  neat  in  gold  and  silver,  and 
make  knives,  hatchet*,  reaping  hooka,  spades,  and  shears 
to  out  iron.  Sec.  Their  potters  make  neat  tobacco 
pipes,  and  pots  to  lioil  their  food.  Some  authors  say, 
(hat  weaving  is  their  principal  trade  :  this  is  done  by 
the  women  and  girls,  who  spin  and  weave  very  fine  cot- 
ton cloth,  which  they  dye  blue  or  black.  Moore  says, 
tlie  Jalofs  particularly  make  great  quantities  of  the  cot- 
ton cloth }  llicir  pieces  are  generally  27  yard*  long,  and 
about  nine  inches  broad,  their  looms  being  very  narrow ; 
these  they  sew  neatly  together,  so  as  to  supply  the  D«e 
of  broad  cloth. 

It  was  in  these  parts  of  Guinea  that  M.  Adanson, 
correspondent  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
Paiis,  was  employed  from  the  year  1749  to  the  year 
1753,  wholly  in  miking  natural  and  philosophical  ob- 
servations on  the  country  about  the  rivers  Senegal  and 
Gambia.  Speaking  of  the  great  heats  in  Senegal,  be 
■  '"tfV  »'says»,  "  It  is  to  them  lhatthev  are  partly  indebted  for 
*<•*■(,  thc  ferij|it#  0f  their  lands  ;  which  is  so  great,  that,  with 
labour  and  cure,  there  is  no  fruit  nor  grain  but 
grows  in  great  plenty." 

Of  tli.-  soil  mi  the  Gambia,  he  grfya,  "  it  is  rich  and 
deep,  and  amazingly  fertile  ;  it  produces  spontaneous- 
ly, and  almost  without  cultivation,  all  the  necessaries 
ai  life,  grain,  fruit,  licrtu,  and  roots.  Every  thing 
matures  to  perfection,  and  is  excellent  in  its  kind." 
One  thing  which  always  surprised  him,  was  the  pro* 
digious  rapidity  with  which  the  nap  of  trees  repairs 
any  loss  they  may  happen  to  sustain  in  that  country  ; 
"  And  I  wii  never  (says  he)  more  astonished,  than 
when  landing  four  days  after  the  locusts  had  devoured 
all  the  fruits  and  leaves,  and  even  the  buds  of  the  trees, 
to  find  the  trees  covered  with  lien  leaves,  and  they, 
did.  not  seem  to  me  to  have  suffered  much,"—"  It  was 
then  (says  the  same  author)  the  fish  season  ;  yon 
might  see  them  in  shoals  approaching  towards  land. 
Some  of  these  shoals  were  50  fathoms  square,  and  the 
fish  crowded  together  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  roll  up- 
on one  another,  without  being  able  to  swim.  Ai  soon 
as  the  negroes  perceive  them  coming  towards  land, 
they  jump  into  the  water  with  a  basket  in  one  hand, 
and  swim  with  the  other.  They  need  only  to  plunge 
and  to  lift  np  their  basket,  and  they  are  sure  to  return 
loaded  with  fish."  Speaking  of  the  appearance  of  the 
country,  and  of  the  disposition  nf  the  people,  he  says, 
"  which  nay  soever  I  turned  mine  eyes  on  (his  plea- 
sant spot,  I  beheld  a  perfect  image  of  pure  nature  ; 
ao  agreeable  solitude,  bounded  on  every  side  by  charm- 
ing landscapes  ;  the  rural  situation  of  cottages  in  the 
midst  of  trees  ;  the  ease  and  indolence  of  tbe  negroes, 
reclined  under  the  shade  of  their  spreading  foliage; 
the  simplicity  of  their  dress  and  manners ;  tbe  whole 
revived  in  my  mind  the  idea  of  our  fiat  parents,  and  I 
seemed  to  contemplate  the  world  in  it)  primitive  State. 
They  are,  generally  speaking,  very  good-natured,  soci- 
able, and  obliging.  I  was  not  a  little  pleased  with  this 
my  first  reception  ;  it  convinced  me,  that  there  ought 
to  be  a  considerable  abatement  made  in  the  accounts  I 
bad  read  and  heard  everywhere  of  tbe.  savage  character 
of  the  Africans,  I  observed,  both  in  the  negroes  and 
Moors  great  humanity  and  sociableness,  which  gave  mo 
strong  hopes  thai  I  should  be  very  safe  amongst,  them, 
and  meet  with  the  success  I  desired  in  my  inquiries  af- 
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amused  with  the 
hies,  dialogues,  and  witty 
tain  each  other  alternate! 

Speaking  of  the  remarks  which  the  natives  made  to 
with  relation  to  the  stars  and  planets,  he  says,  "  it  ia 
amazing  that  such  a  rude  and  illiterate  people  should 
reason  su  pertinently  in  regard  to  those  heavenly  bodies; 
there  is  no  manner  of  doubt,  but  that  with  proper  in- 
struments, and  a  good  will,  they  would  become  excel- 
lent.astronomers." 

2.  That  part  of  Guinea  known  by  th*  name  of  the 
Grain  and  Ivory  Coast  extend*  .about  5CO  miles.    The) 

I  is  said   to  be  in  general   fertile,   prod 
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a  lion,  and  tobacco  would  be  excellent  i 
carefully  manufactured ;  they  have  fish  in  plenty ; 
their  Sucks  greatly  increase  ;  and  their  trees  are  load* 
ed  with  fruit.  They  make  a  cotton  cloth,  which  sells 
well  on  the  coast.  In  a  word,  the  country,  is  rich,  and 
the  commerce  advantageous,  and  might  be  greatly  aug- 
mented by  such  as  would  cultivate  the  friendship  of  the 
natives.  These  are  represented  by  some  writers  as  a. 
rude,  treacherous  people  ;  whilst  several  other  authors 
of  credit  give  them  a  very  different  character,  de- 
scribing them  as  sensible,  courteous,  and  the  fairest 
traders  on  the  coast  of  Guinea.  In  the  Collection, 
tbry  are  said  f  to  be  averse  to  drinking  to  excess,  and  *  v°';  "* 
such  as  do  are  severely  punished  by  the  king's  order. ^  - 
On  inquiry  why  there  is  such  a  disagreement  in  the. 
character  given  of  these  people,  it  appears,  that  though, 
they  are  naturally  inclined  to  be  kind  to  strangers,. 
with  whom  they  are  fond  of  trading,  yet  the  frequent 
injuries  done  them  by  Europeans  have  occasioned  their 
being  suspicious  and  shy:  the  same  cause  has  been 
the  occasion  of  the  ill  treatment  they  have  sometimes 
given  to  innocent  strangers,  wbo  have  attempted  to 
trade  with  them.  As  the  Europeans  have  no  settle- 
ment on  this  part  of  Guinea,  tbe  trade  is  carried  on  by. 
signals  from  the  ships,  on  the  appearance  of  which  tbe 
natives  usually  come  ou  board  in  their  canoes,  bring- 
ing their  gold-dust,  ivory,  &c.  which  has  given  oppor- 
tunity to  some  villanous  Europeans  to  .carry,  them  off, 
with  their  effects,  or  retain  them  on  board  till  a  ran- 
som is  paid.  It  is  noted  by  tome,  that  since  the  Eu- 
ropean voyagers  have  carried  away  several  of  these 
people,  their  mistrust  is  so  great,  that  it  is  very  difficult 
to  prevail  on  them  to  come  on  board.  Smith  remarks,, 
"  As  we  passed  along  this  coast,  we  very  often  lay  be- 
fore a  town,  and  fired  a  gun  for  the  natives  to  come 
off;  but  no  soul  came  near  us  :  at  length  we  learnt  by. 
some  fcliips  that  were  trading  down  the  coast,  that  the 
natives  came  seldom  on  board  an  English  ship,  for  fear 
or  being  detained  or  carried  off:  yet  at  last  some  ven- 
tured on  board  ;  but  if  these  chanced  to  spy  any  arms, 
they  would  all  immediately  take  to  tlietr  canoes,  and, 
make  the  best  of  their. way  home.  They  had  then  in 
their  possession- one  Benjamin  Cross,  the  mate  of  an, 
English  vessel,  who  was  detained  by  them  to  make  re- 
prisals for  some  of  their  men,  wbo  had  formerly  been, 
carried  away  by  some  English  vessel."  In  tbe  Collec- 
tion we  are  told,  "  This  vlllanous  custom  is  too  oftenv 
practised,. chiefly,  by  the  Bristol  and. Liverpool  ships,)  Datrif. 
and  U  a  great  detriment  to  thc  slave-trade  on  tbe  wind-  titm  0/ 
ward  coast."     John  Snock,    mentioned  in  Bosnian  *  0*"""»» 
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when  on  the  cult,  wrote,  "  We  cast  anchor,  but  not      in  an  incredible  ahondi 
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"*  one  negro  coming  on  board,  I  went 
having  ataid'a  while  on  the  strand, 
(0  me  ;  and  being  desirous  to  be 
did  not  come  on  board,  I 


shore  i  and  after 

dike  negroes  came 

formed    why  thry 

aniwe red,  the" 


0  months  before,  the  English  hud  been  there  with 


transported  heme    Gstaea, 
all  over  the  Gold  Coast :  the  inhabitant*,  in  lieu,  re- ''     ■  v  '■— ' 
turning  full  fraught  with  millet,  jamms,  potatoea,   and 
palm  oil."     The  Mine  author,  speaking  of  the  country 
of  Ante,  nays,   "  This  country,  as  well  aa  the  Gold' 
"  nil  with  hills,  enriched  with  ext rn ordinary 
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two  large  vessels,  and  had  ravaged  the  country,  de-  high  and  beautiful  trees;  ita  valleys,  betwixt  the  hills, 
•troyed  all  their  canora,  plundered  their  home*,  aod  car- 
ried off  some  of  their  people,  upon  which  the  remain- 
der fled  to  the  inlanr]  country,  where  moat  of  them 
were  at  that  time  ;  ao  that  there  being  not  much  to  be 
done  by  ua,  we  were  obliged  to  return  on  board.  When 
I  inquired  after  their  ware  with  other  countries,  they 
told  me  they  were  not  often  troubled  with  tbem  ;  but 
if  any  difference  happened,  they  chose  rather  to  end 
h  the  dispute  amicably  than  to  come  to  arms  •."  He 
found  the  inhabitants  civil  and  good-natured.  Speak- 
ing of  the  king  of  Bio  Sestrn,  lower  down  the  coast, 
he  aays,  "  He  was  a  very  agreeable,  obliging  man  j 
and  all  his  subjects  are  civil,  a*  well  as  very  labori- 
ous in  agriculture  and  the  pursuits  of  trade."  Mar- 
cfaais  f  says,  "  That  though  the  country  ia  very  popu- 
lous, yet  none  of  the  natives  (except  criminals)  ere 
(old  for  slaves."     Vaillant  never  heard  of  any  settle- 


wide  and  extensive,  producing  in  great  abundar 
very  good  rice,  millet,  jamms,  potatoes,  and  other 
fruits,  all  good  in  their  kind."  He  adds,  "  In  short, 
it  ia  a  land  that  yields  its  manurers  as  plentiful  a  crop 
aa  they  can  wish,  with  great  quantities  of  patm  wine 
and  oil,  besides  being  wejl  furnic-bed  with  all  Marts  of 
tame  as  well  as  wild  beasts  t  hut  that  the  last  fatal  wars 
had  reduced  it  to  a  miserable  condition,  and  stripped  it 
of  most  of  its  inhabitants."  The  adjoining  country 
of  Felu,  he  aaya,  "  was  formerly  so  powerful  and  po- 
pnlons,  that  it  struck  terror  into  all  the  neighbouring 
nations  j  hut  it  is  at  present  ao  drained  by  continual 
wars,  that  it  is  entirely  ruined  ;  there  does  not  remain 
inhabitants  sufficient  to  till  the  country,  though  it  ia 
ao  fruitful  and  pleasant  that  it  may  be  compared  to  the 
country  of  Ante  just  before  described  ;  frequently  (says 

author),  when  walking  through  it  before  the  I: 


Went  being  made  by  the  Europeans  on  this  part  of  war,  I  have  seen  it  abound  with  fine  well  bnilt  and  po- 
Guinea ;  and  Smith  remarks  J,  "  That  these  coasts  pulous  towns,  agreeably  enriched  with  .vast  quantities 
which  arc  divided  into  several  little  kingdoms,  and  of  corn,  cattle,  palm  wine,  and  oil.  The  inhabitants 
have  seldom  anjy  wart,  ia  the  reason,  the  slave-trade  ia  all  apply  themselves  without  any  distinction  to  agri- 
sot  so  good  here  as  on  the  Gold  and  Slave  Coast,  where  culture}  some  sow  corn;  others  press  oil,  and  draw 


e  Europeans  have  several  fort*  and  factories."  A 
plain  evidence  this,  that  it  is  the  intercourse  with  the 
Europeans,  and  their  settlements  on  the  coast,  which 
gives  life  to  the  slave-trade. 

3.  Next  adjoining  to  the  Ivory  Coast  are  those  called 
the  Gold  Const  and  the  Slave  Cooit ;  authors  are  not 
agreed  about  their  bounds,  but  their  extent  together 
along  the  coast  may  he  about  530  miles.  And  as  the 
policy,  produce,  and  economy  of  these  two  kingdoms 
of  Guinea  ate  much  the  same,  they  shall  be  described 


from  palm  trees,  with  both  which  it  is  plentifully 
stored." 

Smith  gives  ranch  the  same  account  of  the  be  fore- 
men tinned  parts  of  the  Gold  Coast ;  and  adds,  "  the) 
country  about  D'Elmina  and  Cape  Coast  is  much  the 
same  for  beauty  and  goodness,  but  more  populous  ;  and 
the  nearer  we  come  towards  the  Slave  Coast,  the  more 
delightful  and  rich  all  the  countries  are,  producing  all 
sorts  of  trees,  fruits,  roots,  and  herbs,  that  grow  with- 
in the  torrid  zone."  Barbot  also  remarks  *,  with  re- »  jtaf\ttt 
together*  spect  to  the  countries  of  Ante  and  Adom,  "  That  the  Deteriphm 

Here  the  Europeans  have  the  greatest  number  of     soil  is  very  good  and  fruitful  in  corn  and  uther  pro-  a/  Culaae, 
forts  and  factories  ;  from  whence,  by  means  of  the  ne-      duoe  ;  which  it  affords  in  such  plenty,  that  besides  what  P-  'S4- 


r. 


factors,  a  trade  is  carried  on  above  700  mile)  back      serves  for  their   own  use,    they  always  export  great 


ju  the  inland  counter  ;  wbereVy  great  numbers  of  slaves  quantities  for  sale  :  they  have  a  competent  number  of 
are  procured,  as  well  by  means  of  the  wars  which  arise  cattle,  both  tame  and  wild,  and  the  rivers  are  abundantly 
amongst  the  negroes,  or  are  fomented  by  the  Euro-  stored  with  fish  ;  ao  that  nothing  is  wanting  for  the  sup- 
peans,  as  those  brought  from  the  back  country.  Here  port  of  life  and  to  make  it  easy."  In  the  Collection 
we  find  the  natives  more  reconciled  to  the  Euro-  it  is  said,  "  That  the  inland  people  on  that  part  of  the 
pean  manners  and  trade ;  but,  at  the  lame  time,  mncb  coast  employ  themselves  in  tillage  and  trade,  and  top- 
more  inured  to  war,  and  ready  to  assist  the  European  ply  the  market  with  corn,  fruit,  and  palm  wine ;  the 
traders  in  procuring  loadings  for  the  great  number  errantry  producing  auch  vast  plenty  of  Indian  corn, 
of  vessels  which  come  yearly  on  those  coasts  for  slaves,  that  abundance  is  dairy  exported  as  well  by  Euro- 
Tbis  part  of  Guinea  ia  agreed  by  historians  to  be,  in  peans  as  blacks  resorting  thither  from  other  parts." 
general,  extraordinary  fruitful  and  agreeable ;  pro-  These  inland  people  are  said  to  live  in  great  union 
dncing  (according  to  the  difference  of  the  soil)  vast  and  friendship,  being  generally  well  tempered,  civil, 
quantities  of  rice  and  ether  grain,  plenty  of  fruit  and  and  tractable ;  not  apt  to  shed  human  blood,  except 
roots,  palm  wine  and  oil,  and  fish  in  great  abundance,  when  much  provoked ;  and  ready  to  assist  one  ano- 
with  much  tame  and  wild  cattle.  Bosnian,  princi-  ther.  In  the  Collection  it  is  said,  "  That  the  fish- 
pal  factor  for  the  Dutch  at  D'Elmina,  speaking  of  fog  business  is  esteemed  on  the  Gold  Coast  next  to  tra- 
the  country  of  Axim,  which  ia  situated  towards  the  ding ;  that  those  who  profess  it  are  more  numerous 
beginning  of  the  Gold  Coast,  says,  "  The  negro  inba-  than  those  of  other  employments.  That  the  greatest 
bitant*  are  generally  very  rich,  driving  a  great  trade  ,  number  of  these  are  at  Kommendo,  Mica,  and  Kor- 
with  the  Europeans  for  gold  :  That  they  are  induUri-  mantin  ;  from  each  of  which  places  there  go  est  every 
ously  employed  either  in  trade,  fishing,  or  agriculture  ;  morning  (Tuesday  excepted,  which  is  the  Fetish  day 
bit  chiefly  in  the  culture  of  rice,  which  grows  here  or  day  of  rest),  five,  six,  and  sometimes  eight  hundred 
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canoes,  from  13  to  14  Feet  long,  which  spread  then*  erety  aim's  ground  is  tilled  and  tawrd.  None  bat  GBin*«. 
■*  selves  two  leaguei  at  tea,  each  fisherman  carrying  in  hie  the  king,  ana  a  few  grr»t  men,  are  exempted  from  *■  i  ■  - 
canoe  a  sword,  with  bread,  water,  and  a  little  fire  00  thin  labour.  Their  grain  iood  sprouts  out  of  the 
■  large  stone  to  roast  fish.  That  they  labour  till  noon,  ground.  When  it  it  about  a  man's  height,  and  be- 
when  the  tea  breeze  blowing  fresh,  they  return  on  the  gina  to  ear,  they  raise  a  wooden  borne  in  the  centre 
shore,  generally  laden  with  fiib  ;  a  quantity  of  which  of  the  Geld,  covered  with  itraw,  in  which  they  aet 
the  inland  inhabitant!  come  down  to  buy,  which  they  their  children  to  watch  their  com,  and  fright  away  the 
•ell  again  at  the  country  markets.*1  birds.*' 

South  says,  "  The  country  about  Acra,  where  the         Boero*a  (peaks   in   commendation    of  the  civility, 

English  and  Dutch  have  each  a  strong  fort,  is  very  de-  kindness,  and  great  industry  of  tha  natives  ef  Whi- 

lightful,  and  the  natives  courteous  and  civil  to  strin-  dab.     This  is  confirmed  by  Smith,  who  says,  **  The 

gen."     He  adds,  "  That  this  place  seldom  fails  of  an  natives  here  scent  to  be  the  most  gentleman- like  ne- 

extraordinary   good   trade   from   the    inland   country,  grnti  in  Guinea,  abounding  with  good  manners  and 

especially  for  slaves,  whereof  several  are  supposed  to  ceremony  to  each  ether.     The  inferior  pay  the  utmost 

come  from  very  remote   parts,  because  it  is  not  nn-  deference  and  respect  to  the  superior,  as  do  wives  to 

common  to  find  a  Malayan  or  two  amongst  a  parcel  of  their  husbands,  and  children  to  their  parents.      All 

other  slams.     The  Malay  people  are  generally  native*  here   are  naturally  industrious,  and  find  constant  em- 

of  Malacca,  in  the  East  Indies,  situated  several  thousand  ployment  *  the  men  in  agriculture,  and  the  women  in 

miles  from  the  Gold  Coast,"     They  differ*1  very  much  spinning  and  weaving  cotton.     The  men,  whoso   chief 

from  the  Guinea  negroes,  being  of  a  tawuey  complexion  talent  lies  in  husbandry,  an  unacquainted  with  arms  j 

with  long  black  hair.  otherwise,  being  a  numerous  people,  they  could  have 

Most  parts  of  the  Slave  Coast  are  represented  at  made  a  better  defence  against  the  king  of  Dubomy, 
equally  fertile  and  pleasant  with  the  Gold  Coast.  The  who  subdued  them  without  much  trouble."  Accord- 
kingdom  of  Whidah  has  been  particularly  noted  hy  iug  to  the  Collection,  there  are,  throughout  the  Gold 
travellers.  Smith  and  Bosnian  agree  "  That  it  is  one  Coast,  regular  markets  in  all  villages,  furnished  with 
of  the  most  delightful  countries  in  the  world.  The  provisions  and  merchandise,  held  every  day  in  the  week - 
great  number  and  variety  of  tall,  beautiful,  and  shady  except  Tuesday,  whence  they  supply,  not  only  the  in* 
trees,  which  seem  planted  in  groves'  the  verdant  fields  habitants,  but  the  European  ships.  The  negro  wo- 
every where  cultivated,  and  no  otherwise  divided  than  men  are  very  expert  in  buying  and  selling,  and  ex- 
by  those  groves,  and  in  seme  plnoes  n  small  foot-path,  trendy  industrious ;  for  they  will  repair  daily  te  mar* 
together  with  a  great  number  of  villages,  contribute  ket  from  a  considerable  distance,  leaded  like  pack- 
to  afford  the  most  delightful  prospect  j  the  whole  ooun-  horses,  with  a  child  perhaps  at  their  back,  and  a  heavy 
try  being  a  fine,  eaiy,  and  almost  imperceptible  ascent  burden  on  their  heads.  After  selling  their  wares, 
for  the  apace  of  40  or  50  miles  from  the  tea.  That  the  they  buy  fish  and  other  necessaries,  and  return  homo 
farther  you  go  from  the  sea,  the  more  beautiful  and  pe-  loaded  aa  tbey  came.  There  is  a  market  held  at  Sabi 
pnloua  the  country  appearst  That  the  natives  were  every  fourth  day,  also  a  weekly  ane  in  the  province 
kind  and  obliging,  and  so  industrious,  that  no  place  of  Apologue,  which  is  so  resorted  to,  that  there  are' 
which  waa  thought  fertile  could  escape  being  planted,  usually  5000  or  6000  merchants.  Their  markets  are  so 
even  within  the  hedges  which  inclose  their  village*,  well  reguleted  end  governed,  that  seldom  any  disorder' 
And  that  the  next  day  after  they  had  reaped,  they  sow  happens  ;  each  specie*  of  merchandise  and  merobaata 
ed  again."  have  a  separate   place  allotted   tbens   by   theoasclves.  - 

Snelgrave  also  lay*,  "  The  country  appears  full  of  The  buyers  may  haggle  as  much  aa  they  will,  bat  it 
towns  nod  villages  j  and  being  a  rich  soil,  and  well  must  be  without  noise  or  fraud.  To  keep  order,  the 
cultivated,  looks  like  an  entire  garden.**  In  the  Cot-  king  appoints  a  judge }  who,  with  four  officers  well 
lection,  the  hnabaadry  of  the  negroes  it  described  Id  armed,  inspect*  the  markets,  hears  ell  complaints,  and 
be  carried  on  with  great  regularity.  "  The  rainy  tea*  in  a  summary  way  decide!  all  differences  ;  he  has 
•on  approaching,  tbey  go  into  the  fields  and  woods,  to  power  to  seize  end  sell  aa  (laves,  all  who  are  catch- 
fix  on  a  proper  -place  for  sewing ;  and  as  here  is  no  ed  in  stealing  or  disturbing  the  pence.  In  these  mar- 
property  in  ground,  the  king's  licence  being  obtained,  ket*  are  to  be  sold  men,  women,  children,  oxen,  aberny 
the  people  go  out  in  troops,  and  first  clear  the  ground  goats,  and  fowls  of  all  kinds;  European  cloths,  linen 
front  bushes  and  weeds,  which  they  burn.  The  field  and  wooHen  -r  printed  calicoes,  silk,  grocery  ware, 
•boa  cleared,  tbey  dig  it  np  n  foot  deep,  and  se  let  it  china,  gold-dust,  iron  in  bars,  &c.  in.  a  word,  most 
netnaia  for  eight  or  ten  days,  till  the  rest  of  their  sorts  of  European  goods,  as  well  at  the  produce  of 
neighbours  have  disposed  their  ground  in  tfae  same  Africa  and  Asia.  They  have  other  markets,  reiem- 
atanuer.  They  then  consult  about  sowing,  and  for  bling  our  fain,  once  or  twice  a-year,  to  which  all  the 
that  end  assemble  at  the  king's  court  the  next  Fetish  country  repair  j  for  tbey  take  care  to  order  the  day  so- 
day.  The  king's  grain  mint  be  town  firaU  Tbey  then  in  different  government*  m  net  to  interfere  with  cack 
go  again  to  the  field,  and  give  the  ground  a  second  ether.'*' 

digging,  and  tow  their  wed.  Whilst  **  the  king  With  respect  to  government,  Smith  says  ",.  "  that*  sac**;, 
or  govcruar*i  land  it  sowing,  he  tend*  out  wine  end  the  Gold  Coast  and  Slave  Coast  are  divided  into  differ- -.  ioj. 
flesh,  ready  dressed,  enough  to  serve  the  labourers,  est  districts,  tome  of  which  are  governed 'by  their 
Afterwards,  tbey  in  like  manner  sow  the  ground  al-  chiefs  or  kings:  the  others,  being  more  el  the  al- 
lotted for  their  neighbours  a*  diligently  at  that  of  tfao  tare  of  a  commonwealth,  arc  governed  by  sotne  of 
king**,  by  whom  they/  are  alio  feasted  t  Mid  to  con-  the  principal  men,  called  CatoctrKt  1  who  Bosnian 
linoe  to  work  in  a  bed;  for  tho  pahltc   benefit  till  *oy*,sre  preyeriy  dcoenunotsd  civil  father*,  whose  pro- 
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.  vince  is  to'  take  care  of  the  welfare  of  the  city  or  vil- 
—  lage,  and  to  appease  tumults."  But  this  order  of  go* 
vemment  his  been  much  broken  since  the  coming  of 
the  European*.  Both  Bosnian  and  Burbot  mention 
murder  and  adultery  to  be  severely  punished  on  the 
coast,  frequently  by  death  ;  and  robbery  by  ft  fine  pro- 
portionable to  the  good*  stolen. 

The  income  of  some  of  the  kings  is  large.  Bosnian 
says,  "  that  the  king  of  Whidah's  revenues  and  duties 
on  things  bought  and  sold  are  considerable ;  he  having 
the  tithe  of  all  things  said  in  the  market,  or  imported 
into  the  country."  Both  the  above-mentioned  authors 
say,  the  tax  on  slaves  shipped  off  in  this  king's  domi- 
nions, in  some  years,  amounts  to  near  20,oool. 
-  Bosnian  tell*  us,  "  the  Whidah  negroes  have  ft  faint 
idea  of  ft  true  God,  ascribing  to, him  the  attributes  of 
almighty  power  and  omnipresence  :  but  God,  they 
say,  is  too  high  to  condescend  to  think  of  mankind  ; 
wherefore  be  commits  the  government  of  the  world  to 
those  inferior  deities  which  they  worship.'1'  Some  au- 
thors say,  the  wisest  of  these  negroes  are  sensible  of 
their  mistake  in  this  opinion ;  but  dare  not  forsake 
their  own  religion,  for  fear  of  the  populace  rising  and 
killing  them.  This  is  confirmed  by  Smith,  who  says, 
"  tbat  all  the  natives  of  this  coast  believe  there  is  one 
true  God,  the  author  of  them  and  all  things  ;  that  tbey 
have  some  apprehension  of  a  future  state ;  and  that  al- 
most every  village  has  a  grove,  or  public  place  of  wor- 
ship, to  which  the  principal  inhabitants,  on  a  set  day, 
resort  to  make  their  offerings." 

In  the  Collection  it  is  remarked  as  an  excellency  in 
the  Guinea  government,  "  that  however  poor  they 
may  be  in  general,  yet  there  are  no  beggars  to  be  found 
amongst  them  ;.  which  is  owing  to  the  care  of  their 
chief  men,  whose  province  it  is  to  take  care  of  the  wel- 
fare of  the  city  or  tillage,  it  being  part  of  their  of- 
fice to  see  that  such  people  may  earn  their  bread  by 
their  labour}  tome  are  set  to  blow  the  smith's  bel- 
lows, others  to  press  palm  oil,  or  grind  colours  for 
their  mats,  and  sell  provision' in  the  markets.  The 
young  men  are  listed  to  serve  as  soldiers,  so  that  they 
suffer  no  common  beggar."  Bosnian  ascribes  a  fnr- 
1,  tber  reason  for  this  good  order  ",  viz.  "  that  when  a 
negro  finds  he  cannot  subsist,  be  binds  himself  for  a 
certain  sum  of  money,  and  the  master  to  whom  he  is 
bound  is  obliged  to  find  him  necessaries ;  that  the  ma- 
ster sets  him  a  sort  of  task,  which  is  not  in  the  least 
slavish,  being  chiefly  to  defend  bis  master  on  occa- 
sions, or  in  sowing  time  to  work  as  much  as  himself 
please." 

Adjoining  to  the  kingdom  of  Whidah  are  several 
small  governments,  as  Goto,  great  and  small  Popo, 
Ardrab,  &c.  all  situated  on  the  Slave  Coast,  where  the 
chief  trade  for  slaves  is  carried  on.  These  are  govern- 
ed by  their  respective  kings,  and  follow  much  the  same 
customs  with  those  of  Wbidsh,  except  that  their  prin- 
cipal living  is  on  plunder  and  the  slave-trade. 

4.  Next  adjoining  to  the  Slave  Coast,  is  -the  king- 
dom of  Benin,  which,  though  it  extends  but  about 
170  miles  on  the  sea,  yet  spreads  so  far  inland  as  to  lie 
esteemed  the  most  potent  kingdom  in  Guinea.  By 
accounts,  the  soil  and  produce  appear  to  be  in  a  great 
measure  like  those  before  described,  and  the  natives 
are  represented  as  a  reasonable  good-natured  people. 
Arwa  says  f,  "  tbey  sure  a  sincere,  inoffensive  people, 


and  do  no  injustice  either  to  one  another  or  to  slran-  1 
gers."  Smith  confirms  this  account,  and  says,  "  that  — 
the  inhabitants  are  generally  very  good-natured,  and 
exceeding  courteous  and  civil.  When  the  Europeans 
make  ihem  presents,  which  in  their  coming  thither  to 
trade  they  always  do,  tbey  endeavonr  to  return  them 
doubly."  Bosman  tells  us,  "  that  his  countrymen  the 
Dutch,  who  were  often  obliged  to  trust  them  till  they 
returned  the  next  year,  were  sure  to  be  honestly  paid 
their  whole  debts." 

There  is  in  Benin  a  considerable  order  in  govern- 
ment ;  theft,  murder,  and  adultery,  being  severely 
punished.  Smith  says,  "  their  towns  are  governed 
by  officers  appointed  by  the  king,  wbo  have  power 
to  decide  in  civil  cases,  and  to  raise  the  public  taxes  : 
but  in  criminal  cases,  they  must  send  to  the  king's 
court,  which  is  held  at  the  town  of  Oedo  or  Great 
Benin.  This  town,  which  covers  a  huge  extent  cf 
ground,  is  about  60  miles  from  the  sea."  Barbot 
tells  us,  "  tbat  it  contains-  30  streets,  30  fathoms  wide, 
and  almost  two  miles  long,  commonly  extending  in  a 
straight  line  from  one  gate  to  another  -,  that  the  gates 
are  guarded  by  soldiers ;  that  in  these  streets  markets 
are  held  every  diy,  for  cattle,  ivory,  cotton,  and  many 
sorts  of  European  goods.  This  large  town  is  divided 
into  several  wards  or  districts,  each  governed  by  its 
respective  king  of  a  street,  as  they  call  tbem,  to  admi- 
nister justice,  and  to  keep  good  order.  The  inhabi- 
tants are  Very  civil  and  good-natured,  condescending  to 
(that  the  Europeans  require  of  them  in  a  civil  way." 
The  same  author  confirms  what  has  been  said  by.  others 
of  their  justice  in  the  payment  of  their  debts  ;  and  adds, 
"  that  they,  above  all  other  Guineans,  are  very  ho- 
nest and  just  in  their  dealings ;  and  they  have  such  an 
aversion  for  theft,  tbat  by  tbe  law  of  (he  country  it  is 
punished  with  death."  We  are  told  by  the  same  au- 
thor, "  tbat  tbe  king  of  Benin  is  able  upon  occasion 
to  maintain  an  army  of  ico,ooo  men  ;  but  tbat,  for 
the  most  part,  he  does  not  keep  30,000."  See  the  ar- 
ticle Benin. 

5.  The  last  division  of  Guinea  from  which  slaves  are 
imported,  are  the  kingdoms  of  Conga  and  Angola :  these 
lie  to  the  south  of  Benin,  extending  with  the  interme- 
diate land  about  1200  miles  on  the  coast.  Great  num- 
bers of  the'  natives  of  both  these  kingdoms  profess  the 
Christian  religion,  which  was  long  since  introduced  \*f 
the  Portuguese,  who  made  early  settlements  in  tbat 
country.     See  Congo  and  Angola. 

In  the  Collection  it  is  said,  that  both  in  Congo  and 
Angola,  the  soil  is. in  general  fruitful,  producing  great 
plenty  of  train,  Indian  corn,  and. such  quantities  of 
rice,  tbat  it  hardly  bears  any  price,  with  fruits,  roots, 
and  palm  oil  in  plenty.  The  natives  are  generally  a 
"quiet  people,  who  discover  a  good  understanding, 
and  behave  in  a  friendly  manner  to  strangers,  being  of 
>  mild  conversation,  affable,  and  easilv  ovtrcome  with 
reason.  In  the  government  of  Con^o,  the  king  ap- 
points a  judge  in  every  particular  division,  to  hear  and 
determine  disputes  and  civil  causes;  the  judges  im- 
prison and  release,  or  impose  fines,  according  to  the 
rule  of  custom  ;  but  in  weighty  matters,  every  one 
may  appeal  to  the  king,  before  whom  all  criminal 
causes  are  brought,  in  which  be  giveth  sentence  ;  but 
seldom  condemneth  to  death.  The  town  of  Lean  go 
stands  is  the  midst  of  four  lordships,  which  abound  iu 
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corn,  fruit,  &c.  Hera  lliey  make  great  quantities  of 
w  cloth  of  diver*  kindi,  very  fine  and  curious  ;  the  in- 
habitant*  are  seldom  idle ;  they  even  make  needle- work 
caps  as  tiiey  walk  in  the  streets.  Tbe  slave-trade  is 
here  principally  managed  by  ike  Portuguese,  who  carry 
it  far  op  into  the  inland  countries.  They  are  said  to 
•end  off  from  these  parts  15,060  slaves  each  year.  At 
Angola,  about  the  tenth  degree  of  south  latitude,  ends 
the  trade  for  slaves. 

As  all  these  countries  lie  between  the  tropics,  the  air 
is  excessively  hot,  especially  from  the  beginning  of  Srp- 
tember  to  the  end  of  March  ;  which,  with  the  coolness 
of  the  nights,  the  frequent  thick,  stinking,  sulpho- 
Teoni  mists,  and  tbe  periodical  rains,  when  the  fiat 
country  is  overflowed,  makes  it  very  unhealthy,  espe- 
cially to  Enrnpcaus.  The  ndlives,  however,  are  little 
'affected  with  the  unwholesome  air.  According  to  Bar- 
hot,  they  keep  much  within  door*  in  tempestuous 
'tines  j  and  when  exposed  to  the  weather,  their  skins 
being  suppled  and  pores  closed  by  daily  anointing 
frith  palm  oil,  the  weather  can  make  but  little  im- 
pression on  them.  They  generally,  therefore,  enjoy  a 
good  state  of  health,  and  are  able  to  procure  to  them- 
selves a  comfortable  subsistence,  with  much  leas  care  and 
toil  than  is  necessary  in  our  more  northern  climate : 
which  last  advantage  arises  not  only  from  the  warmth 
of  tlw  climate,  but  also  from  tbe  overflowing  of  the 
rivers,  whereby  the  land  is  regularly  moistened  and 
rendered  extremely  fertile;  and  being  in  many  places 
unproved  by  culture,  abounds  with  grain  and  fruits, 
cattle,  poultry.  Sec  The  earth  yields  all  the  year  a 
fresh  supply  of  food:  Few  clothes  are  requisite,  and 
little  art  necessary  in  making  them,  or  in  the  construe 
tion  of  their  bouses,  wh^ch  are  very  simple,  principally 
calculated  to  defend  them  from  the  tempestuous  sea- 
sons and  "Wild  beasts ;  a  few  dry  reeds  covered  with 
mats  serve  for  their  beds.  Tbe  other  furniture,  ex- 
cept what  belongs  to  cookery,  gives  the  women  but 
little  trouble  ;  the  moveables  of  the  greatest  among 
them  amounting  only  to  a  few  earthen  pots,  some 
wooden  utensils,  and  gojirds  or  calabashes ;  from  these 
.last,  which  grow  almost  naturally  over  their  hut*,  to 
which  they  afford  an  agreeable  shade,  they  are  abun- 
dantly stocked  with  good  clean  vessels  for  most  house- 
bald  uses,  being  of  different  sizes,  from  half  a  pint  to 
several  gallons. 

5  The  distempers  the  Europeans  are  subject  to  on 
this  coast,  are  fevers,  fluxes,  and  colics,  which  are 
occasioned  by  indifferent  water  and  bad  air ;  their 
settlements  lying  near  the  coast,  where  the  i'ogt  and 
•teams  arising  from  tbe  ooze  and  salt-marshes,  and  the 
stinking  fish  the  natives  dry  on  the  beach,  corrupt  the 
air,  and  render  it  fatal  to  foreigners.  The  most  tem- 
perate men  find  it  difficult  to  preserve  their  health  ; 
but  a  great  many  hasten  their  death  by  their  intempe- 
'  ranee,  or  negligence,  exposing  themselves  to  the  cold 
air  in  tbe  evening,  after  a  very  hot  day.  This  sudden 
change,  from  one  extreme'to  the  other,  has  often  very 
bad  effect*  in  hot  climates. 

Of  mountains  in  Guinea,  the  most  remarkable  are 
those  of  Sierra  Leon.  The  principal  capes  are  those 
.  of  Cape  Blanco,  Cape  Vrrd,  Cape  Leon,  Cape  St 
Ann1*,  Caps  Palmas,  and  Cape  Three  Points,  Cape 
.Formosa,  Cape  Monte,  Cape  St  John,  Cape  Lopas, 
.Cape  heir,  and  Cape  Negro,      The  chief  bays  are 
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Of  the  rivers,  the  mast  considerable  are  (hose  of  Co- 
anzo  and  Ambrisi,  the  Zaara,  the  Lunde,  the  Came- 
ron, the  Formosa,  the  Volta,  the  Sierra  Leon,  and  the 
Sherbro-  All  these  run  from  east  to  west  (except  the 
Volta,  which  runs  from  north  to  south),  and  fall  into 
the  Atlantic. 

Besides  gold,  ivory,  and  slaves,  Guinea  affords  indi- 
go, wax,  gum-senega,  gum-tragacantb,  and  a  variety  of 
other  gums  and  drugs. 

The  most  ancient  account  we  have  of  the  country  Hutoiy  of 
of  the  negroes,  particularly  that  part  situated  on  and  ■*". a**— 
between  the  two  great  rivers  of  Senegal  and  Gambia, 
is  from  the  writings  of  two  ancient  authors,  one  an 
Arabian,  and  the  other  a  Moor.  The  first  wrote  in 
Arabic  about  the  12th  century.  His  works,  printed 
in  that  language  at  Rome,  were  afterwards  translated  . 
into  Latin,  and  printed  at  Paris  under  the  patronage  of 
the  famous  Tbu.nu*  chancellor  of  France,  with  the 
title  of  Geographia  Nubientis,  containing  an  account  of 
all  the  nations  lying  on  tbe  Senegal  and  Gambia.  The 
other  was  written  by  John  Leo,  a  Moor,  born  at  Grana- 
da in  Spain,  before  the  Moors  were  totally  expelled  from 
that  kingdom.  He  resided  in  Africa  ;  but  being  on  a 
voyage  from  Tripoli  to  Tunis,  was  taken  by  some  Ita- 
lian corsairs,  who  finding  him  possessed  of  several 
Arabian  books,  besides  his  own  manuscripts,  appre- 
hended him  to  be  a  man  of  learning,  and  as  such  pre- 
sented him  to  Pope  Leo  X.  This  pope  encouraging 
him,  he  embraced  the  Romish  religion,  and  his  de- 
scription of  Africa  was  published  in  Italian.  From 
these  writings  we  gather,  that  after  the  Mahometan 
religion  had  extended  to  the  kingdom  of  Morocco, 
some  of  the  promoters  of  it  crossing  the  sandy  deserts 
of  Numidia,  which  separate  that  country  from  Gui- 
nea, found  it  inhabited  by  men,  who,  though  under 
no  regular  government,  and  destitute  of  that  know- 
ledge the  Arabians  were  favoured  with,  lived  in  con- 
tent and  peace.  The  first  author  particularly  remarks, 
*'  that  they  never  made  war,  or  travelled  abroad,  hot 
employed  themselves  in  tending  their  herd*,  or  labour- 
ing in  the  ground.11  J.  Leo  says,  p.  6"j.  "  That 
they  lived  in  common,  having  no  property  in  land,  no 
tyrant  nor  superior  lord,  but  supported  themselves  in 
an  equal  slate,  upon  the  natural  produce  of  the  coun- 
try, which  afforded  plenty  of  roots,  game,  and  honey. 
That  ambition  or  avarice  never  drove  them  into  foreign 
countries  to  subdue  or  cheat  their  neighbours.  Thus 
they  lived  without  toil  or  superfluities." — "  Tbe  an- 
cient inhabitants  of  Morocco,  who  wore  coats  of  mail, 
aud  used  swords  and  spears  headed  with  iron,  coming 
amongst  these  harmless  and  naked  people,  soon  brought 
ibjection,  and  divided  that  part  of  Guinea 
tbe  rivers  Senegal  and  Gambia  into  15 
were  tbe  15  kingdoms  of  the  negroes, 
over  which  the  Moors  presided,  and  tbe  common  peo- 
ple were  negroes.  These  Moors  taught  tbe  negroes 
the  Mahometan  religion,  and  art*  of  life ;  particularly 
the  use  of  iron,  before  unknown  to  them.  About 
the  14th  century,  a  native  negro,  called  Heli  licAia, 
expelled  the  Moorish  conquerors  ;  but  though  the  ue- 
groea  threw  off  the  yoke  of  a  foreign  nation,  they  only 
changed  a  Libyan  for  a  negro  master.  Hell  Ischia 
himself  becoming  king,  led  the  negroes  on  to  foreign 
wars,  and  established  himself  in  power  over  a  very  largo 
S  extent 
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extent 'of  country."     Since  Leo's  lime,  the  Europe-  night,  would  surprise  time  fishermen's  village* :  that    Coins 

-*  «i*  have  had  very  little  knowledge  of  those  parts  of  they  even  entered  into  the  country,  end  carried   off'-  »■ 

Africa,  nor  do  they  know  what  became  of  hie  great  Arab*  of  both  sezes,  whom  they  veld  in  Portugal.'' 

empire.     It  is  highly  probable  that  it  broke  into  piece*,  And  alio,  "  That  the  Portuguese  aud  Spaniard?,  set- 

and  that  the  natives  again  resumed  many  of  their  an-  tied  on  four  of  the  Canary  islands,  would  go  to  the 

cient  customs .j  for  in  the  acootmt  published  by  Mmire,  other  bland  by  night,  and  scire  aome  of  the  natives  of 

in  his  travels  00  the  river  Gambia,  we  find  a  mixture  both  sexes,  whom  they  sent  to  be  sold  in  Spain," 
•f  the  Moorish  and  Mahometan  customs,  joined  with         After  the  settlement  of  America,  those  devastation*, 

the  original  simplicity  of  tbo  negroes.     It  appear*  by  and  the  captivating  the  miserable  Africans,  greatly  in- 

account*  of  ancient  voyages,  collected  by  Hackluit,  creased. 

Pure  hat,  and  others,  that  it  'was  about  50  years  before         Anderson,  in  his  History  of  Trade  and  -Commercn, 

the  discovery  of  America,   that  the  Portuguese  at-  p.  336.  speaking  of  what  passed  in   the  year  ijoS, 

•tempted  to  sail  round  Cape  Bojador,  which   lies  be-  writes,  "  That  the  Spaniards  ball  by  this  time  found 

'tween  their  country  and  Guinea:    this,  after  divers  that  the   miserable  Indian   natives,   whom   they  had 

repulses    occasioned    by   tlie   ■violent    currents,    they  made  to  work  fo  their  mines  and  fields,  srsre  not  aoro- 

effectcd  ;    when   landing   on    the   western    coasts    of-  boot  and  proper  for  those  purposes  as  negroes  brought 

Africa,  they  soon  began  to  make  incursions  into  the  from  Africa ;  wherefore  they,  about  that  time,  began 

country,  and  to  seize  and  carry  off  the  native  inha-  to  import  negroes  for  that  end  into  HispenioLn,  from 

bitanls.     As   early  as  the  year  1434,   Atonzo  Gon-  the  Portuguese  settlement*  en  the  Guinea  coasts  j  and 

sales,   the  first  who   is  recorded   to   have  met  with  also  afterwards  for  their  sugar-works." 
the  natives,  being  on  that  coast,  pursued  and  attacked  It  was  about  the  year  1531,  towards  the  latter  end 

a   number   of   them,   when   some   were   wounded,   as  of  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  when  some  London  mer- 

waa  also  one  of  the  Portuguese  ■,  which  the  author  re-  chants  sent  out  the  first  English  ship  on  a  trading  voy- 

'cords  as  the  first  blood   spilt  by  Christian*  in   those  age  to  tbe  coast  of  Guinea,     This  was  soon  followed  by 

parts.     Six  years  after,  the  same  Gonzales  again  at-  several  others  to  the  same  parts;  but  the  English  not 

tucked  the  natives  and  took  1 2  prisoners,  with  whom  having  then  any  plantations  in  the  Wast  Indies,  and 

"he  returned  to  his  -vessels  :  be  afterwards  put  a -woman  consequently  no  occasion  far  negroes,  sneb  ships  tro- 

on  shore,  in  order  to  induce  the  natives  to  redeem  the  ded  only  for  gold,  elephants  teeth,  and  Gains*  pepper. 

prisoners;  but  the  next  day  150  of  tbe  inhabitants  an-  This  trade  was  carried  on  at  the  hazard  of  losing  their 

-peered  en  herses  and   camels,  provoking  the  Porto-  ships  and  cargoes,  If  they  had  fallen  into  the  bands  of 

gesso  to  land ;  which  they  net  daring  to  venture,  the  the  Portuguese,  who   claimed  an  exclusive  right  of 

natives  discharged  a  volley  of  stones  at  them,  and  went  trade,  on  account  of  the  several  settlements  they  bad 

After  this,  the  Portuguese  still  continued  to  send  made  there.     In  1553,  we  find  Captain  Thomas  Wind- 


off- 

■vessels  on  the  coast  of  Africa :  particularly  we  read  of     bam  trading  along  the  coast  with  140 

their  falling  on  a  village,  whence  tbe  inhabitants  fled,       "  "  " 

■and,  being  pursued,   25  were  taken ;  "  he  that  ran 

best  (says  the  author),  taking  the  must.*'     In  their 

way  home  they  killed  some  of  the  natives,  and  took 

yj  more  prisoners.     Afterward*  Dioissne*  Dagrar 

with  two  other  vessels,  landed  on  the  island  Argc 


ships,  and  sailing  as  far  as  Benin,  which  lies  about 
3000  miles  down  the  coast,  to  take  io  a  load  of  pep- 
per. Next  year  John  Luke  traded  along  tbe  coast  of 
Guinea,  as  far  as  D'Elmina,  when  be  brought  away 
considerable  Quantities  of  gold  and  ivory.  He  speaks 
well  of  the  natives,  snd  says,  "  That  whoever  will  deal 
— !iL  >k._  -_~_»  L„k___  .:_ 111—    r_«  *l—  _:ii  __l  . m_ 


where  they  took  54  Moors ;  then  rnnning  along  the  with  them  most  behave  civilly,  for  they  will  not  traffic 
toast  80  leagues  farther,  they  at  several  times  took  50  if  ill  need."  In  ISSS>  William  Towerson  traded  in  a> 
slaves  ;  hot  here  seven  of  the  Portuguese  were  killed,  peaceable  manner  with  the  natives,  who  made  corn- 
Then  being  joined  by  several  other  vessels,  Dinisane*  plaint  to  him  of  the  Portuguese,  who  were  then  settled 
proposed  to  destroy the  island,  to  revenge  the  loss  of  the  in  their  castle  at  D'Elmina;  saying,  "  They  were  bad 
seven  Portuguese ;  of  which  the  Moor*  being  apprised,  men  ;  who  made  tbem  slaves  if  they  could  take  them, 
led,  so  that  no  more  than  12  were  found,  whereof  putting  irons  on  their  legs," 

only  four  could   be  taken,   the   rest  being  killed,  a*  This  bad  example  of  tbe  Portuguese  was  eoan  foi- 

also  one  of  the  Portuguese."     Many  more  captures  of  lowed  by  some  evil-disposed  Englishmen  :  for  tbe  aaase 

this  kind  on  tbe  coast  of  Bnrbsry  and  Guinea  are  re-  Captain  Towerson  relate*  *,   "  That  in  the  coarse  of  • 

corded  to  have  been  made  io  those  early  times  by  the  bis  voyage,  be  perceived  tbe  natives  near  D'Ehnna  un-; 

Portuguese  1  who,  in  tbe  year  1481,  erected  their  first  willing  to  come  to  him,  and  that  be  was  at  last  attack- P- 

fort  at  D'Elmina  on  that  coast,  from  whence  they  cd  by  them  ;  which  he  snderstosd  was  dene  in  revenge 

soon  opened  a  trade  tor  slave*  with  the  inland  part*  of  for  the  wrong  done  them  tbe  year  before  by  one  Cap- 

Guinea,  tain  Gainsh,  who  bad  taken  a wa,  the  negro  captain's 

From  the  foregoing  accounts,  it  is  undoubted,  that  sun  and  three   others,   with   their  gold,    &c.      This 

the  practice  of  making  slaves  *f  the  negroes  owe*  Its  caused  them  to  join  the  Portuguese,  oorwiths  trading 

origin  to  the  early  incursions  of  the  Portuguese  en  the  their  hatred  of  tbem,  against  tbe  English, "     The  next 

coast  of  Africa,  solely  from  an  inordinate  desire  of  gain,  year  Captain  Towerson  brought  these  seen  back  again; 

This  is  dearly  evidenced  from  their  own  historians,  whereupon   the  negroes  shewed   bisu   much   kindness. 

particularly  ■-Cada  Moeto,  about  the  year  1455,  who  Quickly  after  this,  another  instance  of  (he  same  kind 

•  C«**-    'writes*,  "That  before  the  trade  was  settled  for  pur-  occurred  in  the  oas*  of  Csptain  George  Fenoer,  who 

sms,  vol.  i.  chasing  slaves  from  the  Moors  at  Arguin,  sometimes  being  -on  the  coast  with  three  vessels,  was  also  attacked 

*.  Sje\         four,  and  sometimes  more  Portuguese  vessels,  were  used  by  the  negroes,  who  wo  united  several  of  his  people, 

Io  came  to  that  gulf,  -well  'armed)   and  landing  fey  and  viol  entry  carried  three  of  hi*  suoa  to  their  town, 
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Film  The  captain  sent  a  messenger,  offering  my  thing  they 
1  '  ■  ii  ■  ■  '  desired  for  the  ransom  of  hit  men ;  but  they  refined  to 
-  deliver  them ;  letting  him  know,  "  That  three  week* 
kefore,  an  English  ship,  which  came  into  the  road,  had 
carried  off  three  of  their  people ;  and  that  till  they 
were  brought  again,  they  would  not  restore  hii  men, 
era  though  they  ihould  give  their  three  ahlpe  to  re- 
leaae  them."  It  wa*  probably  the  evil  conduct  of 
theae  and  tome  other  Englishmen  which  was  the  occa- 
•ion  of  what  ii  mentioned  in  Hill'*  Naval  History,  vie. 
*  That  when  Captain  Hawking  returned  from  hi*  first 
voyage  to  Africa,  Queen  Elizabeth  lent  for  him,  when 
•be  expressed  her  concern,  lest  any  of  the  African  ne- 
groe* *hoaid  be  carried  off  without  their  free  consent  5 
which  she  declared  would  be  detestable,  and  would  call 
down  the  vengeance  of  heaven  open  the  undertaker*." 
Hawkins  made  great  promise*,  which  nevertheless  he 
did  not  perform  j  for  hi*  next  voyage  to  the  coast  ap- 
pears to  hate  been  principally  calculated  to  procure 
■egret  (laves,  in  order  to  sell  them  to  the  Spaniard*  in 
the  West  Indies  5  which  occasioned  the  same  author  te 
use  theae  remarkable  words:  "  Here  began  the  horrid 
practice  of  forcing  the  African*  into  slavery  ;  an  in- 
justice and  barbarity  which,  so  sura  as  there  is  ven- 
geance in  heaven  for  the  wont  of  crime*,  will  tome 
time  be  the  destruction  of  all  who  act  or  who  encou- 
rage it."  This  Captain  Hawkins,  afterward*  Sir  John 
Hawkins,  seems  to  have  been  the  first  Englishman  who 
gave  pnUic  ennntenance  to  this  wicked  traffic:  for 
Anderson,  before  mentioned,  at  p.  401.  says,  "  That 
in  the  year  1562,  Captain  Hawkins,  assisted  by  sub- 
scription ef  sundry  gentlemen,  now  fitted  out  three 
•hip*  ;  and  having  learnt  that  negrnea  were  a  very  good 
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in  the  year  1567,  Francis  Drake,   before  performing     Cnrnr*t 
hi*  voyage  round  the  world,  went  with  Sir  John  Haw-  "  —  \  ■— ' 
kin*  in  hi*  expedition  to  the  coast  of  Guinea,  where 
taking  in  a  cargo  of  slave*,  they  determined  to  steer 
for  the  Caribbee  iilanda."     Hew  Queen  Elisabeth  suf- 
fered so  grieyoos  an  infringement  of  the  rights  of  man- 
kind to  be  perpetrated  by  her  subjects,  and  bow  ahe 
wa*  persuaded,  about  the  30th  year  of  bar  reign,  re 
grant  patents  for  carrying  on  a  trade  from  the  north 
part  ef  the  river  Senegal  to  loo  leagues  beyond  Sierra 
Leone,    which  gave  rise  to  the  African    Company  ",  •  See  Com. 
is   bard   to    account   for,    any  otherwise    than    that   itP*¥.  *»!■ 
arose  from  the  misrepresentation  made  to  her  of  the'"  £  "£' 
situation  of  the  negroes,  and  of  the  advantage*  ft  wa* 
pretended  they  wonld  reap  from  being  made  acquaint- 
ed with  the  Christian  religion.     This  wa*  the  case  of 
Lonis  XIII.  of  France ;  who,  Labat,  in  hia  account  of 
the  isle*  of  America,  tell*  u*,  "  wa*  extremely  uneasy 
at  a  law  by  which  the  negroes  of  hi*  colonies  were  to 
be  made  slaves  ;  bot  it  being  strongly  urged  to  him  a* 
the  readiest  mean*  ef  their  conversion  to  Christianity, 
he  acquiesced  therewith."     Nevertheless,  tome  of  the 
Christian  powers  did  not  ao  easily  give  way  in  this  mat- 
ter :   for  we  find  f,  "  That  Cardinal  Cibo,  one  of  the  1  CcUMim, 
pope'*  principal  ministers  of  state,  wrote  a  teller  00  "'■  '"■ 
behalf  of  the  college  of  cardinals,  or  great  council  atP" ,*+ 
Borne,  to  the  miatiooarie*  in  Congo,  complaining  that 
the  pernicious  and  abominable  abuse  ef  selling  slave* 
was  yet  continued  ;  requiring  them  to  remedy  the  mum 
if  possible  ;  but  this  the  missionaries  saw  little  hopes  of 
accomplishing,  by  reason  that  the  trade  of  the  country 
lay  wholly  in  slave*  and  ivory." 

It  ha*  been  urged  in  justification  of  thi*  trade,  that 


commodity  in  Hiapeniula,  he  sailed  to  the  coast  of  by  purchasing  the  captive*  taken  in  battle,  they  save 
Guinea,  took  in  negroes,  and  sailed  with  them  for 
HUpeniola,  where  he  sold  them,  and  hit  English  com- 
wodttiee,  and  loaded  bi*  three  vessel*  with  hides,  sugar, 
ginger,  &c  with  which  he  returned  home  anno  1563, 
nanking  a.  prosperous  voyage."  A*  it  proved  a  lucra- 
tive business,  tbe  trade  wa*  continued  both  by  Haw- 
kins and  others,  a*  appears  from  the  Naval  Chronicle, 
a>  55. :  when  it  is  said,  "  That  on  tbe  iSlh  of  Octo- 
ber 15641  Captain  John  Hawkins,  with  two  ihipe  of 
900  and  140  tons,  smiled  for  Africa  {  that  on  tbe  8th 


the  live*  of  *o  many  human  creatures,  who  otherwise 
would  be  sacrificed  to  the  implacable  revenge  of  the 
victor*.  But  thi*  pretence  ha*  been  refuted  by  an  ap- 
peal to  reason  and  fact.  For  if  the  negroes  appre- 
hended they  should  be  cruelly  put  to  death  if  they 
were  not  tent  away ;  why,  it  it  atked,  do  they  mani- 
fest such  reluctance  and  dread  a*  they  generally  do,  at 
being  brought  from  their  native  country :  Smith,  in 
hie  Account,  p.  28.  eeys,  **  The  Gamhiana  abhor 
slavery,  and  will  attempt  any  thing,  though  ever  so 


ef  December  they  anchored  to  the  lonth  of  Cape  deaperate,  to  avoid  it."  And  Thomas  Philip*,  in  hie 
Verd,  where  tbe  captain  manned  the  boat,  and  tent  80 
■tea  in  ameer  into  tbe  country,  to  see  if  they  could 
take  some  negroe*  j  but  the  natives  Hying  from  them, 
they  returned  te  their  ships,  and  proceeded  farther 
•Wn  the  coast.  Here  they  staid  certain  days,  •end- 
ing their  men  ashore,  in  order  (a*  the  author  says)  te 
ben  and  spoil  their  town*  and  take  the  inhabitant*. 
The  land  they  observed  to  be  well  cultivated,  there 
being  plenty  ef  grain  and  fruit  of  several  sorts,  and 
tbe  tewns  prettily  laid  out.  On  the  25th,  being  in- 
formed by  the  Portuguese  of  ■  town  of  negroes  called 
Benree,  where  there  wea  not  only  a  quantity  of  gold, 
but  140  inhabitants,  they  resolved  to  attack  it,  ha- 
ving tbe  Portuguese  for  their  guide ;  but  by  misma- 
nagement they  took  but  ten  negroe*,  having  seven  of 
'*  'r  ewe   men  killed  and  37  wounded.     They  then 


went  farther  down' the  coast ;  when  having  procured  a 
■amber  of  negroes,  they  proceeded  to  the  West  In- 
die*, where  they  sold  them  to  tbe  Spaniards."  And  in 
tbe  sum  Naval  Chronicle,  at  p.  76.  it  is  said,  «  That 


a  voyage  be  performed  to  the  coast  of 
Guinea,  writes,  "  They  (the  negroe*)  are  ao  loth  to 
leave  their  ewn  country,  that  they  have  often  leaped 
oat  ef  the  canoe,  boat,  or  ship,  into  tbe  tea,  and  kept, 
under  water  till  they  were  drowned,  to  avoid  being 
takes  up."  Bot  bad  tbe  fact  even  been  otherwise, 
the  above  plea  ia  urged  with  an  extreme  bad  grace, 
when  it  is  notorious  that  the  very  wart  (aid  to  be  pro- 
ductive of  neb  cruelty  were  fomented  by  tbe  inmmona 
arte  of  the  European*.  Front-  the  foregoing  account*, 
aa  wall  a*  other  authentic  publication*  of  this  kind,  it 
appear*,  that  it  wa*  the  unwarrantable  lust  of  gain 
which  firet  stimulated  tbe  Portuguese,  and  afterwards 
ether  Europeans,  to  engage  in  this  horrid  traffic.  By 
tbe  meet  unquestionable  relation*  of  theae  early  time*, 
the  natives  were  en  inoffensive  people,  who,  when  civil- 
ly need,  traded' amicably  with  tbe  European*.  It  is 
recorded  of  these  of  Benin,  the  largest  kingdom  in 
Guinea,  that  they  were  a  gentle,  loving  people  ;  and 
Reynold  eays,  u  They  found  more  sincere  proof*  ef 
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Oulnet.    love  and  good  will  from  the  native",  than  they  ecu  Id      b! 
'■    '1  find  from  the  Spaniards  nnd   Portuguese,  even  though       sli 

■  they  had  relieved  them  from  the  greatest  misery." 
And  from  the  tame  relation!  there  is  no  reason  to 
think  otherwise,  but  that  they  generally  lived  in  peace 
amongst  themselves :  there  occurring  no  account!  of 
■ny  wan  at  that  early  period,  nor  of  any  sale  of  cap- 
tives taken  in  battle. 

In  fact,  it  whs  long  after  the  Portuguese  had  made 
a  practice  of  violently  forcing  the  natives  of  Africa 
into  slavery,  that  we  read  of  the  different  negro  nation! 
'  making  war  upon  each  other,  and  selling  their  cap- 
tives. And  probably  this  was  not  the  case,  till  those 
bordering  on  the  coast,  who  had  been  used  to  supply 
the  vessels  with  necessaries,  bad  become  corrupted  by 
their  intercourse  with  tbe  Europeans,  and  were  excited 
by  drunkenness  and  avarice  to  join  them  in  carrying 
on  those 'wicked  schemes,  by  whiclr  those  unnatural 
wars  were  perpetrated,  the  inhabitants  kept  in  con- 
tinual alarms,  the  country  laid  waste,  and,  as  Moore 
expresses  it,  "  infinite  numbers  sold  into  slavery."  But 
that  the  Europeans  are  the  principal  cause  of  these  de- 
vastations, is  particularly  evidenced  by  one  whose  con- 
nection with  the  trade  would  rather  induce  liim  to 
represent  it  in  the  fairest  colours,  viz.  Captain  Smith, 
the  person  sent  in  the  year  1716,  by  the  African  com- 
pany, to  survey  their  settlements ;  who,  from  the  in- 
formation he  received  of  one  of  the  factors  who  had  re- 
sided ten  yean  in  that  country,  says,  "  That  tbe  dis- 
cerning natives  account  it  their  greatest  un happiness, 
*  Smith,  that  they  were  ever  visited  by  the  Europeans*.— That 
p.  1*6.  n-e  Christians  introduced  the  traffic  of  slaves  ;  and  that 
before  our  coming  they  lived  in  peace." 

Tn  the  account!  relating  to  the  African  trade,  we 
find  this  melancholy  truth  farther  asserted  by  some  of 
the  principal  directors  in  the  different  factories:  par- 
j  Ctltetthn,  ttcularly  A.  Brue  says  +,  "  That  tbe  Europeans  were 
far  from  desiring  to  act  a*  peace-makers  amongst  the 
negroes ;  which  would  be  acting  contrary  to  their  in- 
terest, since  the  greater  (he  wan,  the  more  slaves  were 
procured."  And  William  Bosnian  also  remarket,"  That 
one  of  the  former  commanders  gave  large  sums  of 
money  to  the  negroes  of  one  nation,  to  induce  tbem 
to  attack  some  of  the  neighbouring  nations ;  which  oc- 
casioned a  battle  which  was  more  bloody  thin  the 
wars  of  ibe  negroes  usually  are."  Tbis  is  confirmed 
by  J.  Barbot,  who  says,  "  That  the  country  of  D'EL 
mina,  which  was  formerly  very  powerful  and  populous, 
was  in  his  time  so  much  drained  of  its  inhabitants  by 
(he  intestine  wars  fomented  among  the  negroes  by 
the  Dutch,  that  there  did  not  remain  inhabitants 
enough  to  till  the  country." 

It  has  niso  been  advanced  as  an  argument  in  favour 
of  keeping  the  negroes  in  bondage,  that  there  are  slaves 
in  Gqinra,  and  that  those  amongst  us  might  be  so  in 
their  own  country.  Not  to  dwell  upon  tbe  incon- 
sistency of  our  giving  any  countenance  to  slavery,  be- 
came tbe  Africans,  whom  we  esteem  a  barbarous  and 
savage  people,  allow  of  it,  and  perhaps  the  more  from 
our  example  ;  tbe  very  circumstance  stated,  when  in- 
quired into,  must  afford  cause  of  blushing,  rather  than 
serve  as  a  palliation  of  such  iniquitous  conduct :  for  it 
will  appear,  that  the  slavery  endured  in  Guinea  is  by 
no  means  so  grievous  as  that  in  the  colonies.  Captain 
Moore,  speaking  of  the  natives  living  on  the  river  Gam* 
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j  says,  "  Tbat  some  of  tbe  negroes  have  many  house     Gnineai 
slaves,  which  are  their  greatest  glory  ;  that  those  slavea  r 

live  so  well  and  easy,  that  it  is  sometimes  a  hard  mat- 
ter to  know  the  slavea  from  their  masters  o 
And  that  though  in    some    parts  of    Afrii 


mistresses. 
1  they  sell 
slaves  horn  in  the  family,  vet  on  tbe  river  Gam- 
bia they  think  it  a  very  wicked*  thing."  The  author 
adds,  "  He  never  heard  of  but  one  that  ever  sold  a 
family  slave,  except  for  such  crimes  as  they  would 
have  been  sold  for  if  they  had  been  free."  And  in 
Astley's  Collection,  speaking  of  the  customs. of  the 
negroes  in  that  large  extent  of  country  farther  down 
the  coast,  particularly  denominated  tbe  Coast  of  Guinea, 
it  is  said,  "  They  have  not  many  slaves  on  tbe  coast : 
none  but  the  king  or  nobles  are  permitted  to  buy  or 
sell  any;  so  that  they  are  allowed  only  what  are  ne- 
cessary for  their  families  or  tilling  tbe  ground."  The 
same  author  adds,  "That  they  generally  ubc  their  slaves 
well,  and  seldom  conect  them." 

From  the  foregoing  accounts  of  the  natural  disposi- 
tion of  the  negroes,  and  the  fro  it  fulness  of  most  parte 
ef  Guinea,  which  are  confirmed  by  authors  of  candour, 
who  have  written  from  (heir  own  knowledge,  it  may 
well  be  concluded,  that  the  negroes  acquaintance  with 
the  Europeans  might  have  been  a  happiness  to  them: 
but  these,  forgetful  of  their  duty  as  men  and  Chri- 
stians, bave  conducted  themselves  in  so  iniquitous  a 
manner  as  must  necessarily  raise  in  tbe  minds  of  the 
thoughtful  and  well-disposed  negvoea  the  utmost  scorn 
and  detestation  of  the  very  name  of  Christiana.  All 
other  considerations  have  given  way  to  an  insatiable 
desire  of  gain,  which  has  been  the  .principal  and  mo- 
ving cause  of  the  most  detestable  and  barbarous  scene 
that  was  perhaps  ever  acted  upon  the  face  of  tbe  earth  -, 
instead  of  making  use  of  tbat  superior  knowledge  with 
which  the  Almighty,  the  common  Parent  of  mankind, 
had  favoured  them,  .to  strengthen  the  principle  of 
peace  and  good  will  in  the  breasts  of  the  incautious 
negroes,  Ibe  Europeans  have,  by  their  had  example, 
led  them  into  excess  of  drunkenness,  debauchery,  and 
avarice:  whereby  every  passion  of  corrupt  nature  be- 
ing inflamed,  they  bave  been  easily  prevailed  upon  to 
make  war  and  captivate  one  another,  aa  well  to  fur- 
nish means  for  the  excesses  they  had  been  habituated 
to,  as  to  satisfy  the  greedy  desire  of  gain  in  their  pro- 
fligate employers;  who  to  this  intent  have  furnished 
tbem  with  prodigious  quantities  of  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion. Thus-  they  bave  been  hurrird  into  confusion, 
distress,  and  all  the  extremities  of  temporal  misery  ; 
every  thing,  even  tbe  power  of  their  kings,  has  been 
made  subservient  to  this  wicked  purpose ;  for  instead 
of  being  protectors  of  their  subjects,  some  of  those  ru- 
lers, corrupted  by  the  excessive  love  of  spirituous  li- 
quors, and  tbe  tempting  baits  laid  before  them  by  the 
factors,  bave  invaded  the  liberties  of  their  unhappy  sub- 
jects, and  are  become  their  oppressors. 

Here  it  may  be  necessary  be  observe,  that  tbe  ac- 
counts we  have  of  tbe  inhabitants  of  Guinea  are 
chiefly  given  by  persons  engaged  in  the  trade,  who, 
from  self-interested  views,  have  described  them  in  such 
colours  as  were  least  likely  to  excite  compassion  and 
respect,  and  endeavoured  to  reconcile  so  manifest  a  ' 
violation  of  the  rights  of  mankind  to  the  minds  of  the 
purchasers  ;  yet  they  cannot  but  allow  the  negroes  to 
be  possessed  of  some  good  qualities,  though  tbey  con> 
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trite  aa  ranch  m  possible  to  cast  a  shade  over  tnem.  A 
j  particular  instance  of  this  appears  in  Ait  ley's  Collec- 
tion, vol.  ii.  p.  73.  }  where  tbe  author,  speaking  of  the 
Mandingos  settled  at  Galem,  which  is  situated  900 
miles  op  too  Senegal,  after  saying  that  they  carry  on 
a  commerce  to  nil  the  neighbouring  kingdom*,  and 
tniH  richei,  addi,  "  That  excepting  the  vices  pecu- 
liar to  the  black*,  they  are  a  good  sort  of  people,  ho- 
nest, hospitable,  just  to  their  word,  laborious,  industri- 
nus,  and  »ery  ready  to  learn  arti  and  sciences."  Here 
it  it  difficult  to  imagine  what  vices  can  be  peculiarly 
attendant  on  a  people  ao  well  disposed  as  the  author  de- 
•cribea  these  to  be.  With  reapeot  to  the  charge  aome 
author*  have  brought  against  them,  aa  being  void  of  all 
natural  affection,  it  ii  frequently  contradicted  by 
others.  In  vol.  ii.  of  the  Collection,  p  275.  and  629. 
.  the  negroes  of  North  Guinea  and  the  Gold  Coast  are 
aaid  to  be  fond  of  their  children,  whom  they  love  with 
tenderneta.  And  Boinutn  *ay«,  p.  340.  "  Not  a  few 
in  his  country  (viz.  Holland)  fondly  imagine,  that  pa- 
rent* here  sell  their  children,  men  their  wives,  and  one 
brother  the  other:  but  those  who  think  ao,  deceive 
themselves  j  for  this  never  happen*  on  any  other  ac- 
count but  that  of  necessity,  or  some  great  crime." 
The  same  it  repeated  by  J.  Barbot,  p.  326.  and  also 
confirmed  by  Sir  Han*  Sloane  in  the  introduction  to 
his  natural  history  of  Jamaica  ;  where,  speaking  or  the 
negroes,  he  says,  *'  they  are  usually  thought  to  be  ha- 
ter* of  their  own  children  ;  and  therefore  it  is  believed 
that  they  sell  and  dispose  of  them  to  strangers  for  mo- 
ney  :  hot  thi*  ia  not  true  j  for  the  negroes  of  Guinea 
bemg  divided  into  several  captainships,  aa  veil  aa  the 
Indians  of  America,  have  war* ',  and  besides  those  slai 
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in  hattle,  many  prisoners  1 


:  taken,  who  are  sold  aa 


slaves,  and  brought  thither :  but  the  parents  here,  al- 
though their  children  are  slavea  for  ever,  yet  have  so 
great  love  for  them,  that  no  masters  dare  sell  or  give 
away  one  of  their  little  ones  unless  they  care  not  whe- 
ther their  parents  hang  themselves  or  not."  J.  Bar- 
hot,  apeaking  of  tbe  occasion  of  the  natives  of  Guinea 
being  represented  as  a  treacherous  people,  ascribes  it  to 
the  Hollander*  (and  doubtless  other  Europeans)  usurp- 
ing authority,  and  fomenting  division*  between  the  ne- 
groes. At  p.  110.  he  says,  "  It  is  well  known  that 
many  of  the  European  nations,  trading  amongst  thete 
people,  havevery  unjustly  and  inhumanly,  without  any 
provocation,  stolen  away,  from  time  to  time,  abundance 
•f  tbe  people,  not  only  en  thi*  coast,  but  almost  every- 
where in  Guinea,  who  have  come  en  board  their  ships 
in  a  harmless  and  confiding  manner :  these  they  have  in 
great  numbers  carried  away,  and  sold  in  the  plantations, 
with  other  slaves  which  they  had  purchased."  And  al- 
though some  of  the  negroes  may  he  justly  charged  with 
indolence  and  snpineness,  yet  many  others  are  frequent- 
ly mentioned  by  authors  as  a  careful,  industrious,  and 
even  laborious  people. 

By  an  inquiry  into  tbe  laws  and  customs  formerly  in 
use,  and  still  in  force  among  the  negroes,  particularly 
on  the  Gold  Coast,  it  will  be  found,  that  pro  vision  waa 
sonde  for  tbe  general  peace,  and  for  the  safety  of  indi- 
viduals  i  even  in  W.  Bosnian's  time,  long  after  tbe 
Europeans  had  established'  the  slave-trade,  the  natives 
were  not  publicly  enslaved,  any  otherwise  than  in  pu- 
t  for  crimes,  when  prisoners  of  war,  or  by  a 


violent  exertion  of  the  power  of  their  corrupted  king*.  Galea*' 
Where  any  of  the  natives  were  stolen  in  order  to  be  '  1  -* 
sold  to  the  European*,  it  waa  done  secretly,  or  at  least 
only  connived  at  by  those  jn  power  ;  this  appears  from 
Barbot  and  Bosnian's  account  of  tbe  mailer,  both  a~ 
greeing  that  man-stealing  was  not  allowed  on  the  Gold 
Coast.  The  first  says,  "  Kidnapping  ■  or  stealing  of 
human  creature*  is  punished  there,  and  even  sometimes 
with  death."  And  Bosmsn,  whose  long  residence  on 
the  coast  enabled  bim  to  speak  with  certainty,  says, 
"  That  the  laws  were  severe  against  murder,  thievery, 
and  adoltery  j"  and  adds,  "  That  man-stealing  waa  pu- 
nished on  the  Gold  Coast  with  rigid  severity,  and  some- 
time* with  death  itself."  Hence  it  may  be  concluded, 
that  tbe  sale  of  tbe  greatest  part  of  the  negroes  to  the 
Europeans  is  supported  by  violence,  in  defiance  of  the 
laws,  though  the  knavery  of  their  principal  men,  who 
(as  is  too  often  the  case  witb  those  in  European  conn- 
trie*),  under  pretence  of  encouraging  trade,  and  in- 
creasing the  public  revenue,  disregard  tbe  dictates  of 
justice,  and  trample  upon  those  liberties  which  they  are 
appointed  to  preserve. 

Moore  also  mentions  man-stealing  a*  being  discounte- 
nanced by  the  negro  government*  on  tbe  river  Gambia  ; 
and  speaks  of  the  enslaving  tbe  peaceable  inhabitants, 
as  a  violence  which  only  happens  under  a  corrupt  admi- 
nistration of  justice.  He  says,  "  The  kings  of  that 
country  generally  advise  with  their  head  men,  scarcely 
doing  any  thing  of  consequence  without  consulting 
them  first,  except  the  king  of  Baisailay,  who  being 
subject  to  hard  drinking,  is  very  absolute.  It  is  to  this 
king's  insatiable  thirst  for  brandy,  that  hi*  subject* 
freedoms  and  families  are  io  so  precarious  a  situation. 
Whenever  this  king  wants  goods  or  brandy,  he  sends  a 
messenger  to  the  English  governor  at  James  Fort,  to 
desire  be  would  send  a  sloop  there  with  a  cargo :  thit 
nrwt  being  not  at  all  unwelcome,  the  governor  sends  ac- 
cordingly }  against  the  arrival  of  the  sloop,  the  king 
goes  aud  ransacks  some  of  hi*  enemies  towns,  aeizing 
the  people,  and  selling  them  for  such  commodities  as 
be  is  in  want  of,  which  commonly  are  brandy,  guns, 
powder,  balls,  pistols,  and  cutlasses,  for  his  attendants 
and  soldiers ;  and  coral  and  silver  for  bia  wives  and 
eonenbines.  In  case  he  is  not  at  war  with  any  neigh- 
bouring king,  he  then  fall*  upon  one  of  hi*  awn  towns, 
which  are  numerous,  and  use*  them  in  the  same  man- 
ner. He  often  goes  with  some  of  his  troops  by  a  town 
in  the  day  time,  and  returning  in  the  night,  sets  fire  to 
three  parts  of  it,  and  putting  guards  at  tbe  fourth, 
there  seizes  tin  people  as  they  run  out  from  the  fire  i 
he  ties  their  arms  behind  them,  and  marches  them  ei- 
ther to  Joar  or  Cohone,  where  ho  eells  them  te  the  En, 

M.  Brue,  the  French  director,  givea  ranch  tbe  same 
account,  and  aays  *,    "  That,  having  received  goods,  •  AHtryl 
he  wrote  to  tbe  king,  that  if  he  had   a  sufficient  iwim-voLli. 
ber  of  slaves,  be  waa  ready  to  trade  with  bim,     TtiisP-  9*« 
prince,  as  well  as  the  other  negro  monarch*,  hasalways 
a  sure  way  of  supplying  hi*  deficiencies,  by  selling  hi* 
own  subjects,  for  which  they  seldom  want  a  pretence. 
The  king  had  recourse  to  this  method,  by  seizing  300 
of  bis  own  people,  and  sent  word  te  the  director  that 
he  bad  the  slaves  ready  to  deliver  for  tbe  good*.**    It 
seems  the  king  wanted  double  lbs  quantity  of  good* 
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tMaeev  which  tWfiw*«r  would  gir«  kim  for  tbe»e  jeo  slaves-,      JiTn-trtdu  Ue  bamwed,  »li  pinithnsmtuu*  duogei    Gala** 
:..„  ._  ,_..*  i.:™  „..  u.  — n  already     into  slavery  j  there  being  an  advantage  on  such  con-  *— v ■ 
is  refusal     damnation,   tfc*   itraiafor  crimel  very  hard,  in  order 


•■'but  the  factor  refusing  M> trait  his 
in  the  company's  debt,  andi  peneeiving  that  this 

bad  p«t  the  king  math,  out  of  temper,    he  proposed,  to  ««  (A*  Ae»^/  of  telling  the.  truninal." 

"''"""      ""  "  '"        e  fee  taking  h  many  John  Barbot,.  tie  French,  factor,  in  his  account  of 


-  tbat  be  should  giwhim  a  It 


more  of  hii  people  as  the  goods-  he  still  wanted  were  the  manner  by  which  tbe  slave*  are  procured,  says, 
worth.'  bat  this  the  king  refused,  Rasing,  "  It  might  "  The  slaves  sold  by  the  negroes- are  Toe  tbe  roost  part 
-  occasion  a  disturbance  among  bit  subjects."  Eacept  prisoners  of  war,  or  taken,  in  the  inconioDir  they  make 
in  the  above  instance,  and  setno  others,  where  thav  iato  their  enemies  territories  ;  other*  are  stolen  away  by 
power  of  the  negro  king*  is  unlawfully  exerted  over  their  neighbours,  whan  found  abroad  on  the  road,  or 
tbeir  subjects,  the  slave-trade  i»  earned  on  in  Guinea-  in  (be  weoda  j  or  else  in  the  corn-field «,.  at  the  time  of 
with  some  regard  to  the  law*  of  the  country,  which  ul-  the  year,  when  tbeir  parent*  keep  them  there  all  the  day 
low  of  none  to  be  told-  bat  prisoner*  taken  in  their  to  «eare  away  the  devouring  small  birds,"  Speaking 
national  wan,  or  people  adjudged  to  slavery  in  punish-  of  tbe  transactions  on  that  part  of  Guinea  called  the 
men  t  for  crime*  v  but  the  largeAeM  of  the  country,  the  Sieve  Coast,  where  tbe  Europeans  have  the  most  facto- 
number  of  kingdom*  or  commonwealths,  and  tbe  great  ries,  and  from  whence  they  bring  away  much  the 
encouragement  given  by  the  European*,  afford  frequent  greatest  number  of  slaves,  the  same  author  says,  "The 
pretences  and  opportunities  to  the  bold  designing  profli-  inhabitants  of  Goto  do  much  mischief  in  stealing  those 
gates  of  one  kingdom,  to  surprise  and  seize  upon  not  slave*  they  sell  to  the  European*  from  the  upland 
only  those  of  a  neighbouring  government,  but  also  the>  country.-  That  the  inhabitants  of  Popn  excel  tbe 
weak  and  befpleiB  of  their  own  ;  end  the  unhappy  peo-  former  j  being  endowed  with  a  much  larger  share  of 
pie  taken  on  those  occasions,  are,  with  impunity,  sold,  coerag*,  they  rob  more  successfully,  by  which  mean* 
to  the  Europeans.  These  practices  are  doubtless  diaap-  they  increase  their  riches  and  trade."  The  author  par. 
proved  of  by  tbe  moot  considerate  amongst  the  negroes  ;  ticularly  remarks,  "  That  they  are  encouraged  in  thie 
tor  Hosman  acquaints  its,  that  even  tbeir  rational  war*,  practkt  by  the  European*:  sometimes  it  happens,  sc- 
are not  agreeable  to  such.  He  says,  "  If  the  person,  cording  to  the  success  of  their  inland  excursions,  that 
who  occasioned  the  beginning  of  the  war  be  taken,,  they  they  ere  able  to  farniih  200  slaves  or  more  in  a  few 
will  not  easily  admit  hurt  to  ransom,  though  his  weight  days."  And  be  says,  "  Tbe  blacks  of  Fids,  or  Whi- 
of  gold  should  be  offered,  for  fear  be  should  in  future  dak,  are  so  expeditions  in  trading  for  slaves,  that  they, 
form  some  new  design  against  tbeir  repose."  car.  deliver  1000  every  month."—"  If  there  happens 
We  shall  conclude  this  article  with  tbe  following  ae-  to  be  no  stock  of  slaves  there,  the  factor  rout  trust  the 
eennt  of  tbe  shocking  method*  used  in  the  carrying  on  blacks  with  bis  goods,  to  the  value  of  ijol.  or  200U 
of  tbe  slave-trade,  as  described  by  factors  of  different  which  good*  they  carry  op  into  tbe  inland  country  to 
nations,  boy  slaves,  at  all  markets  for  above  600  mile*  up  the 
•  JMley,  Mr  Moore*,  factor  for  the  English  African  Com*  country,  where  they  are  kept  like  cattle  in  Europe ( 
voLii  p.»S-ptDy  on  the  river  Gambia,  writes,  "That  there  are  a.  tbe  slaves  sold  there  being  generally  prisoners  of  war, 
number  of  negro  traders,  called  Joncoet,  or  merchants,  taken  from  tbeir  enemies  like  other  booty,  and.  perhaps 
who  fallow  the  slave-trade  as  a  business ;  their  place  of.  tome  few  sold  by  tbeir  own  countrymen,  in  extreme 
residence  it  so  high  np  the  country  as  to  be  six  weeks  want,  or  upon  a  famine,  a*  also  tome  as  a  punishment 
travel  from  James  Fort,  which  i*  situated  at  tbe  month  of  heinous  crimes."  So  far  Barbot 'a  account.  That 
of  tbat  river.  These  merchants  bring  down  elephant*  given  by  Bosnian  is  at  follow*  :  "  When  the  slaves 
teeth,  and  in  tome  years  aooo  slave*,  meet  of  which,  which  are  brought  from  the  inland  countries  come  to 
they  say,  are  prisoner*  taken  in  war.  They  boy  then*  vVbidah,  they  are  put  in  prison  together  j  when  we 
from  the  different  prince*  who  take  them  ;  many  of  treat  concerning  buying  them,  they  are  all  brought  ont 
them  are  Bumbrongs  and  Petcharie*  ;  nations  who  together  in  a  large  plain,  where,  by  our  surgeons,  they 
each  of  them  have  different  languages,  and  are  brought  era  thoroughly  examined,  and  that  naked,  both  men 
from  a  vast  way  inland.  Their  way  of  bringing  them  and  women,  without  the  least  distinction  or  modesty, 
is  tying  them  by  the  neck  with  leather  thongs,  at  about  Those  which  are  approved  a*  good,  are  set  on  one  side; 
a- yard  distant  from  each  other,  300*40  in  a  string,  in  tbe  meanwhile  a  burning  iron,  with  the  arm*  or 
staving  generally  av  bundle  af  corn  or  elephants  teeth  name  of  tbe  company,  lie*  in  tbe  fire,  with  which  curs 
■pan  each  of  their  head*.  In  their  way  from  the  are  marked  on  the  breast.  When  we  have  agreed  with 
mountain*,  they  travel  through  very  great  woods,  the  owner*  of  the  slaves,  they  are  returned  to  their 
where  they  cannot  for  some  days  get  water ;  so  they  prisons  ;  where,  from  that  time  forward,  they  are  kept 
carry  in  sfchi  bags  enough  ns  support  them  far  a  time,  at  oar  charge,  and  cost  us  twopence  a-day  each  slave, 
I  cannot  (adds  Moore)  be-  certain  of  tbe  number  of  which  serves  to  subsist  them  like  criminals  on  bread  and 
merchants  who  follow  this  treats,  hot  there  may,  per-  water ;  so  that  to  save  charges,  we  send  them  on  board 
•naps,  be  about  100,  who  go  up  into  the  inland  ear  ships  the  very  first  opportunity  [  before  which, 
country  with  tbe  good*  which  they  bay  from  the  their  masters  strip  them  of  ail  they  have  on  their, backs, 
white  men,  and  with-  them  purchase,  in  varions  conn-  so  tbat  they  come  on  board  stark  naked,  as  well  wo- 
trien,  gold,  slaves,  and  elephants  teeth.  Besides  the  men  as  men.  In  which  condition  they  are  obliged  to 
•laves  which  the  merchants  bring  down,  there  ere  many  continue,  if  tbe  master  of  the  ship  is  not  so  charitable 
bought  along  tbe  river:  These  are  either  taken  in  war,  (which  he  commonly  is)  as  to  bestow  something  an 
ns  the  former  are,  or  men  condemned  for  crimes  ;  or  them  to  coves  their  nakedness.  Six  or  seven  hundred 
elee  people  ttoien,  which  st  very  JreenenL — Since  the  are  Beoislimes  put  on  beard  a  vessel,  where  they  lie  as 
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t    close  together  u  it  h  possible  for  them  to  be  crowd-      girding  'the 

When  tin  great  income  which  urisesto  lb*  negro 
king*  on  the  Slave  CoMt,  from  the  •lam  brought 
through  their  several  governments  to  be  shipped  on 
board  the  European  temb,  ■  considered,  we  ba*e  do 
came  to  wonder  that -they  give  to  great  a  countenance 
to  that  trade.  Desman  eny*,  M  That  each  chip  which 
comet  to  Whidah  to  trade,  reckoning  one  with  another, 
either  by  'toll,  trade,  or  custom,  -pays  about  400I.  and 
sometimes  50  ships  come  hither  tin  e>  veer."  Barbat 
confirms  the  same,  and  adds,"  That  m  the  neighbour- 
ing kingdom  of  Ardah  the  duty  to  tbe  king  i*  the  va- 
b»  df '70  or  So  slaves  for  eaCh  trading  ship;"  which  is 
near  half  at  roach  more  asat  Whidah.  Nor  can  the 
Europeans  concerned  in  the  trade,  with'iny  degree  of 

{propriety,  blame  the  African  kings  fee  countenancing 
I,  white  they  continue  to  tend  vosaek on  purpose  to 
take  in  tbe  slave*  which  are  thus  stoleu,  and  that  they 
are  permitted,  under  the  sanction  of  national  law*,  to 
sell  them  to  the  colonies. 

The  slave-trade,  indeed,  mi  long  considered  an 
disgraceful  to  an  enlightened  age;  mod  in  this  country 
a  spirit  arose  which  teemed  hent  on  annibiUting  it  al- 
together, or  ao  changing  the  nature  of  it  at  to  blend 
humanity  with  policy.  Daring  the  eetaion  1788,  tbe 
philanthropy  of -parliament,  supported  by  that  of 'the 
nation,  paid  a  very  particular  attention  'to  this  odious 
branch  of  traffic  It  wet,  however,  atubject  of  too 
comprehensive  n  nature,  and  too  materially  connected 
with  our  African  commerce  at  large  and  our  Watt  In- 
3!an  colonies,  to  come  to  an  immediate  decision  open 
it.  Parliament,  therefore,  waa  obliged  to  content  it- 
self for  that  time  with  a  temporary  bill  to  regulate  tbe 
■hipping  and  carrying  slaves  in  British  veatelt  from 
those  coasts.  The  public  attention  was  afterward* 
.kept  awake  by  a  great  variety  of  publications  on  both 
tides  of  tbe  question  *,  and  tbe  final  arrangement  of  tbia 
important  business,  in  which  the  honour  of  the  British 
commerce  and  tbe  British  character,  as  well  as  the  hap- 
niness  of  million*  of  our  table  African  brethren,  it  in- 
volved, waa  expected  to  take  place  during  the  session 
1791.  This  humane  measure  wat  then  unsucoesafnl  ; 
bnt  having  been  repeatedly  brooght  forward  rind  dit- 
cuiscd,  the  final  abolition  waa  agreed  to  by  the  legisla- 
ture in  the  year  1806. 

After  the  abolition  wat  carried  in  'parliament  (in 
1807),  a  number  of  gentlemen  who  bad  been  most  ac- 
tive in  promoting  that  measure,  formed  themselves  into 
a  society  under  the  name  of  the  African  Institution. 
Their  intention  waa  to  follow  np  die-abolition  by  plana 
for  diffusing  civilization  among  the  inhabitanti  of 
"Western  Africa.  In  the  prosecution  of  this  object, 
warned  by  the  fate  of  the  Sierra  Leon  Company,  they 
kept  clear  of  all  commercial  enterpriaet.  They  tent 
agents,  however,  to  Sierra  Leon  to  •apply  them  with 
information.  They  bare  encouraged  individnals  to 
study  tbe  Arabic  and  other  languages  spoken  in  Guinea, 
at  a  meant  of  spreading  more  accurate  ideal  here  re- 
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mhabttaoU,  and  the   prod  notions  of  tbe   « 


country.  They  have  sent  out  African  youth*,  previous-  - 
ry  trained  in  Britain,  to  instruct  their  countrymen  in 
the  more  simple  and  useful  branches  of  elementary 
knowledge,  and  in  tome  of  the  common  art*.  The* 
have  also  sent  out  cotton  teed  and  other  netful  plant*, 
with  instruction*  an  ta  the  mode  of  culture  j  and  what 
waa  of  no  lett  importance,  they  were  sedulously  active 
in  detecting  all  violations  of  the  acts  for  the  abolition 
of  tbe  slave  trade,  which  they  justly  considered  as 
the  greatest  obstruction  to  the  civilization  of  Western 
Africa.  It  appears,  that  under  their  auspices  some 
pTogreoa  has  been  made  in  introducing  peaceful  habits 
and  useful: art*  at  Sierra  Leon,  -and  in  some  part  of 
the  neighbouring  country  ;  but  the  CMtiuannce  of  the 
slave  trade,  by -Spain  and  Portugal,  baa  presented  a  for* 
mid  able  obstacle  to  their  benevolent  attempts  ;  and  at 
present  we  believe  the  supporter*  of  the  institution  an 
lest  sanguine  in  their  hopes  than  they  were  at  the  com- 
mencement.    See  Africa,  SurFLEHDfr. 

New  Quota*,  or  Papua,  a  long  and  narrow  island 
nf  the  East  Iodic*,  which  is  yet  but  imperfectly  known. 
It  wat  toppoMd  to  be  connected  with  New  Holland, 
until  Captain  Cook  discovered  the  strait  which  separate* 
them.  New  Guinea,  including  Papua,  its  north-west- 
ern part  (which  according  to  Bougainville'*  conjecture 
m  eepavated  from  it  byaatmit),  leaehoa  from  the  equa- 
tor to  tbe  12th  degree  of  south  latitude,  and  from  131 
to  350  degrees  east  longitude  ;  in  one  part  it  doe*  not 
appear  to  be  above  CO  mile*  broad.  It  was  first  visited 
hy  an  European  tbip  in  1539.  heavedra,  a  Portuguese, 
who  nude  the  discovery  of  tbe  north-west  part  of  thin 
country,  called  it  Terra  dt  Popuat,  or  Papot.  Van 
Schonten,  n  Dutch  .discoverer,  afterwards  gave  the 
name  Of  New  Guinea  to  its  suatb-wMtern  part.  Adew-. 
ral itoggfwuin  also  touched  here;  and  before  him  Dan- 
pier,  lit  January  i7«o.  Captain  Cook  made  the  coaM 
of  New  Guinea,  in  latitude  6  degree*  lc  minutes,  lon- 
gitude 138  east,  on  the  3d  of  September,  and  landed 
in  the  pinnace,  accompanied  by  Mr  Banks,  Dr  Solan- 
dor,  nine  ef  the  chip's  crew,  and  servants  well  armed., 
and  leaving  two  seamen  to  take  care  of  the  boat,  ad- 
vanced some  little  tray  np  the  country ;  bnt  coming  to 
tbe  skitts  of  a  thick  wood,  they  judged  it  prudent  to 
proceed  no  farther,  lest  they  should  fall  into  an  ntnhun-  . 
.cade  of  the  natives,  and  their  retreat  to  the  boat  be  oat 
off.  Having  advanced  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
the  boat,  three  Indians  rushed  out  of  the  wood  with  •> 
hideous  shout ;  they  threw  their  dart*,  and  showed  •nob, 
a  hostile. disposition,  that  the  party,  to  prevent  the  dc- 
rtrucucn  of  these  people,  returned  to  the  beat,  at  they 
had  no  intention  forcibly  to  invade  their  cannery,  either 
to  gratify  their  appetites  or  curiosity,  and  it  wat  evident 
nothing  could  he  dene  upon  friendly  terms.  When 
they  get  on  board  the  boat,  they  rowed  along  (he,  there, 
end  the  number  of  Indian*  assembled  seemed  to  he  be- 
tween 60  and  100.  They  made  much  the  tajne  appear- 
ance as  the  New  Hollanders,  baing  at***,  nuked,  and 
their  hair  cropped  short.  All  the  while  they  were 
ehsmtiag 


(A)Here  it  it  neceteary  to  observe,  that  the   number  of  slaves  to  be  taken  on  board  I 
latod  by  law,  for  tome  before  the. final  abolition- 
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shouting  defiance,  and  throwing  aomethiiip;  oat  of  their 
■>  hand  which  burnt  exactly  like  gunpowder,  but  made 
no  report ;  what  these  fires  were,  or  for  what  purpose 
intended,  could  not  be  guessed  at ;  those  who  discharged 
them  had  in  their  hands  a  short  piece  of  stick,  possibly 
a  hollow  cine,  which  thfj  swung  sidewiac  from  them, 
and  immediately  fire  and  smoke  issued,  exactly  resem- 
bling the  discharge  of  a  musket,  and  of  no  longer  dura' 
tion.  Tli  is  wonderful  phenomenon  was  observed  from  the 
■hip  *,  and  the  deception  was  so  great,  that  the  people  on 
board  thought  they  bad  fire-nrms  ;  and  even  in  the  boat, 
if  they  bad  not  been  so  near  as  that  tbey  mult  have 
beard  the  report,  if  there  bad  been  any,  tbey  should  have 
thought  they  bad  been  firing  volleys.  After  looking  at 
them  attentively  for  some  time,  without  taking  any  no- 
tice of  their  flashing  and  vociferation,  the  sailors  fired 
some  muskets  over  their  heads.  Upon  hearing  the  balls 
rattle  among  the  trees,  they  walked  leisurely  away,  and 
the  boat  returned  to  the  ship.  Upon  examining  some 
weapons  which  the  natives  had  thrown,  they  were  found 
to  be  light  darts,  about  four  feet  long,  very  ill  made,  of 
a  reed  or  bamboo  cone,  and  pointed  with  hard  wood  in 
which  there  were  many  barbs.  Tbey  were  discharged 
with  great  force,  for  at  60  yards  distance  they  went 
beyond  the  party  -,  but  in  what  manner  they  were 
thrown  could  not  be  exactly  seen.  But  the  general 
opinion  was,  that  they  were  thrown  with  a  stick  in  the 
manner  practised  by  the  New  Hollanders. 

The  land  here  is  very  low,  as  is  every  othi 
the  coast ;  but  it  is  covered  with  a  luxuriance  01  wood 
end  herbage  that  can  scarcely  be  conceived.     Here  the 
cocoa-nut,    plantain,    and   bread-fruit,    flourish  in    the 
highest  perfection. 

We  are  very  little  acquainted  with  the  natural  his- 
tory of  this  country  ;  but  its  zoology  is  worthy  of  atten- 
tion, from  its  striking  and  romantic  nature.  It  seems 
to  be  the  peculiar  residence  of  the  beautiful  and  singu- 
lar birds  of  Paradise,  of  which  Mr  Pennant  has  enume- 
rated about  12  species.  They  are  conjectured  to  breed 
1  here,  but  are  generally  taken  in  the  neighbouring 
islands  of  Arroo,  to  which  they  retire  during  the  wet 
monsoon,  in  flocks  of  30  or  40.  Their  cry,  during 
their  flight,  has  a  strong  resemblance  to  that  of  a  star- 
ling;  but  when  surprised  with  a  strong  gale,  tbey  croak 
.  like  ravens, 'and  mount  into  tho  superior  regions  of  the 
air.  Their  food  seems  to  be  berries,  or,  a*  some  think, 
nutmegs  and  butterflies.  Tbey  are  shot  with  blunt  ar- 
rows, or  taken  with  viscus  or  bird-lime.  Here  likewise 
are  most  elegant  parrots  and  lories  ;  and  the  crowned 
pigeon  is  said  In  be  equal  in  size  to  a  turkey. 

Added  to  these  are  the  islands  of  Waijoo  and  Sal- 
watti,  Arroo  and  Timorland,  the  first  of  which  is  of 
considerable  magnitude,  containing  about  100,000  inha- 
bitants j  the  second  is  also  populous,  but  they  are  more 
ferocious  than  the  people  of  Waijoo;  the  production 
of  the  third  is  chiefly  sago,  and  the  inhabitants  sell 
captives  at  Banda,  which  they  seize  on  the  main  land. 
Timorland  is  of  considerable  extent,  but  so  very  little 
known  to  geographers,  that  no  particular  account  can 
bo  given  of  it. 

Guinea,  a  gold  coin,  struck  and  current  In  Britain. 

The  value  W  rate  of  guineas  lias  varied  :   it  was  first 

•truck  on  tho  footing  of  20». ;  by  the' scarcity  of  gold  was 

afterward*  advanced  to  2is.  6d.  but  it  is  now  sank  to  2ls. 

The  pound  weight  troy  of  gold  is  cut  into  44  part* 


md  a  half-,  each  part  makes  a  guinea.  This  coin  took  Csiata 
its  denomination  guinea,  because  the  gold,  of  wbicb  the  Jt 

first  was  struck,  waa  brought  from  that  part  of  Africa  Oaldau- 
called  Guinea,-  far  this  reason  it  likewise  bora  the  im- ,  *"*"*- 
preasion  of  an  elephant.  * 

GuiNSA-Company.     See  Company,  African. 

GaiSBA-Hen.   See  Numida,  Ornithology  Index. 

GvaiEA-Pig.     See  Mus,  Mammalia  Index. 

Gvit/BA-Wheat.     See  Zea,  Botany  Index. 

GUIPUSCOA,  the  north-east  division  of  tie  pro- 
vince of  Biscay  in  Spain,  abounding  with  wood,  fruit- 
trees,  and  containing  numerous  forges  for  the  manu- 
facture of  iron. 

GUISE,  a  small  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Aisne,  and  in  Tierache,  with  a  very  strong  castle, 
and  the  title  of  a  duchy.  It  is  seated  on  the  river  Oise, 
in  E.  Long.  3.  42.  N.  Lat.  49.  54. 

Guise,  Henry,  of  Lorrain,  duke  of  Guise,  eldest  son 
of  Francois  of  Lor  rain  duke  of  Guise,  memorable  in 
the  history  of  France  as  a  gallant  officer ;  but  an  impe- 
rious, turbulent,  seditious  subject,  who  placed  himself 
at  the  head  of  an  armed  force,  and  called  bia  rebel 
band  The  League.  The  plan  was  formed  by  the  car- 
dinal, his  younger  brother  ;  and  nnder  the  pretext 
of  defending  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  tin  king 
Henry  111.  and  the  freedom  of  the  state,  against  the 
design  of  the  Huguenots,  or  French  Protestants,  they 
carried  on  a  civil  war,  massacred  the  Huguenots,  and 
part  of  governed  the  king,  who  forbid  bis  appearance  at  Pa- 
if  wood  ris  ;  but  Guise  now  became  an  open  rebel,  entered  tha 
dtv  against  the  king's  express  order,  nod  put  to  tha 
sword  all  who  opposed  him  ;  the  streets  being  barrica- 
ded to  prevent  bis  progress,  this  fatal  day  i*  called  in 
the  French  history.  The  day  of  the  barricade!.  Masters 
of  Paris,  the  policy  of  the  Guiita  failed  them :  for  they 
suffered  the  king  to  escape  to  Blots,  though  he  was  de- 
serted in  his  palace  at  Paris  by  his  very  guards.  At 
Blois,  Henry  convened  an  assembly  of  the  states  of 
France  ;  the  duke  of  Guise  had  the  boldness  to  appear 
for  that  purpose  :  a  forced  re- 
took place  hetween  him  and  the  king,  by 


cidentally 


the  advice  of  this  assembly; 

discovered,  that  Guise  had  formed  a  design  to  dethrone 
the  king,  that  weak  monarch,  instead  of  resolutely 
bringing  him  to  justice,  had  htm  privately  assassi- 
nated, December  23.  1558,  in  the  38th  year  of  his 
age.  His  brother  the  cardinal  shared  the  same  fate  tha 
next  day. 

GUITTAR,  Guitabra,  a  musical  instrument  of 
the  stringed  kind,  with  five  double  row*  of  strings  ; 
of  wbicb  those  that  are  brass  are  in  the  middle,  except 
it  be  for  the  burden,  an  octave  lower  than  the  fourth. 
This  instrument  was  first  used  in  Spain  and  by 
the  Italians.  In  the  former  country  it  is  still  greatly 
in  vogue.  There  are  few  of  that  nation  who  cannot 
play  on  the  guittar;  and  with  this  instrument  they  ee- 
renade  their  mistresses  at  night.  *■■"''' 
cities  in  that  country,  it  is  common  to  in 
streets  young  men  equipped  witb  a  guittar  a 
lantborn,  who,  taking  their  station  under  til- 
ling, and  accompany  their  voices  with  this 
and  there  is  scarce  an  artificer  or  day-labourer  in  any 
of  the  cities  or  principal  towns  who  does  not  entertain 
himself  with  his  guittar. 

GULDENSTAEDT,  Joan  Anthony,  physician 
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Gulden-  and  naturalist,  was  bora  at  Riga,  April  26*.  1745;  re- 
^  meeX  ceived  the  rudiments  of  bit  education  in  (hat  town  ;  and 
*  *  "'in  1761  was  admitted  into  tbe  medical  college  of  Ber- 
lin. He  completed  bis  studies  at  Frankfort  upon  the 
Oder,  and  in  1767  received  the  degree  of  M.  D.  in 
that  university.  On  account  of  his  knowledge  of  fo- 
reign languages,  and  the  considerable  progress  he  had 
made  in  natural  history,  be  was  considered  as  a  fit 
person  to  engage  in  the  expeditions  which  were  planned 
by  the  Imperial  academy.  Being  invited  to  St  Peters- 
burg, he  arrived  in  that  city  in  1768,  was  created  ad- 
junct of  the  academy,  and  afterwards,  in  1 770,  mem- 
ber of  that  society,  and  professor  of  natural  history. 
Is  June  1768  he  set  out  upon  his  travels,  and  was  ab- 
sent seven  years.  From  Moscow,  where  he  continued 
till  March  1769.  be  passed  to  Voronetx,  Tzaritzin, 
Astracan,  and  Kislar,  a  1" 
of  the  Caspian,  and  close 

1770  he  examined  the  districts  watered  by  the  rivers 
Terek,  Sunslia,  and  Alksai,  in  the  eastern  extremity  of 
Caucasus  ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  year  pene- 
trated into  Ossetia,  in  the  highest  part  of  the  same 
mountain  ;  where  he  collected  vocabularies  of  the  lan- 

faagei  spoken  in  those  regions,  made  inquiries  into  the 
istury  of  the  people,  and  discovered  some  traces  of 
Christianity  among  them.    Having  visited  Cabarda  and 
the  northern  chain  of  the  Caucasus,  he  proceeded  to 
Georgia,  and  was  admitted  to  an  audience  of  Prince  He- 
raclius,  who  was  encamped  about  ten  miles  from  Tenia. 
Having  passed  the  winter  here,  and  in  examining  the 
adjacent  country,  be  followed  in  spring  the  prince  to 
the  province  of  Kaketia,  and  explored  the  southern  di- 
stricts inhabited  by  the  Turcoman  Tartars  in  the  com- 
pany of  a  Georgian  magnate,  whom  be  bad  cured  of  a 
dangerous  disorder.     In  July  be  passed  into  Imeretia, 
a  country  which  lies  between  the  Caspian  and  Black 
•eas,  ana  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  Georgia,  on  the 
north  by  Ossetia,  on  the  west  by  Mingrelia,  and  on  the 
south  by  the  Turkish  dominions.     He  penetrated  into 
the  middle  chain  of  Mount  Caucasus,  visited  the  con- 
fines of  Mingrelia,  Middle  Georgia,  and  Eastern  and 
Lower  Imeretia  ;  and,  after  escaping  many  imminent 
dangers  from  the  banditti  of  those  parts,  fortunately  re- 
turned to  Kislar  on  the  1 8th  of  November,  where  be 
■tassed  the  winter,  collecting  various  information  con- 
cerning the  neighbouring  Tartar  tribes  of  the  Cauca- 
sus, and  particularly  tbe  Lesgees.     In  the  following 
summer  he  journeyed  to  Cabarda  Major,  continued  his 
course  to  Mount  Beshton,  the  highest  point  of  the  first 
ridge  of  the  Caucasus ;  inspected  the  mines  of  Madshar, 
ana  went  to  Tcherkask  upon  the  Don.     From  thence 
he  made  expeditions_to  Azof  and  Taganrog,  and  then, 
along  the  new  limits  to  the  Dnieper.     He  finished  this 
year's  route  at  Krementshnk,  in  tbe  government  of 
New  Russia.     In  the  ensuing  spring  he  was  proceed. 
ing  (o  Crim  Tartary  ;  bat  receiving  an  order  of  recal, 
lie  returned  through  the  Ukraine  to  Moscow  and  St 
Petersburg,  where  he  arrived  in  the  month  of  March 
1775.    Upon  his  return,  he  was  employed 
bis  papers  ;   but  before  he  could   finish  t 
press,,  was  seized  with  a  violent  fever,  which  carried 
him  tn  the  grave  in  March  1781.    His  writings  which 
have  been  hitherto  published  consist  of  a  number  of  cn- 
rioui  treatises,  of  which  a  list  is  given  in  Coxo'a  Tra- 
vels, vol.  i.  p.  163. 
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GUM 

GUL  A,  in  Anatomy,  tbe  oesophagus  or  gullet ;  that 
conduit  by  which  animals  take  down  food  into  the  sto- 
mach.    Sea  Anatomt,  N*  92. 

GULE  of  August,  tbe  day  of  St  Peter  ad  vinculo, 
which  is  celebrated  on  the  first  of  August.  It  is  called 
the  gule  of  August,  from  the  Latin  gala,  "  a  throat," 
for  this  reason,  that  one  Quirious,  a  tribune,  having 
a  daughter  that  had  a  disease  in  her  throat,  went  tn 
Pope  Alexander,  the  sixth  from  St  Peter,  and  desired 
of  hint  to  see  the  chains  that  St  Peter  waa  chained 
with  nnder  Nero ;  which  request  being  granted,  and 
she,  kissing  the  chains,  was  cured  of  het  disease  ; 
whereupon  the  Pope  instituted  this  fieast  in  honour  of 
St  Peter ;  and,  as  before,  this  day  was  termed  only 
the  kalends  of  August,  it  was  on  this  occasion  called 
indifferently  either  the  day  of  St  Peter  ad  vinculo, 
from  what  wrought  the  miracle ;  or  the  gule  of  Au- 
gtttt,  from  that  part  of  the  virgin  whereon  it  waa 
wrought- 

GULES,  in  Heraldry,  a  corruption  of  the  French 
word  gcuks,  which  in  this  science  signifies  "  red,"  and 
is  represented  in  engraving  by  perpendicular  linos.  It 
may  serve  of  itself  to  denote  martial  prowess,  boldness, 
and  hardiness:  for  the  ancients  used  this  col  oar  to  make 
themselves  terrible  to  their  enemies,  to  stir  op  magna* 
nimity,  and  to  prevent  the  seeing  of  blood,  by  die  like- 
ness of  the  colours  j  for  which  reason  perhaps  it  it  used 
by  the  English.  But,  according  to  G.  Leigh,  if  this 
tincture  is  compounded  with 

Desire. 

E.vj. 

Ardour. 

Strength. 
Z      Justice. 


Or.     1 

i£ 

J 

Ver.' 

Pur. 

- 

Sab.    , 

n  arranging 


Weariness. 
This  colour  is  by  the  generality  of  tbe  English  heralds 
ranked  before  azure  -,  bnt  French  heralds,  N.  Upton 
and  his  followers,  prefer  aznre  to  it. 

GULF,  a  broad  and  capacious  bay  comprehended 
between  two  promontories,  and  sometimes  taking  tbe 
name  of  a  sea  when  it  is  very  extensive  ;  but  particu- 
larly when  it  only  communicate*  with  the  sea  by  means 
of  a  strait.  Such  are  the  Euxine  or  Black  sea,  other- 
wise called  the  Gulf  of  Constantinople  ;  the  Adriatic 
sea,  called  also  the  Gulf  of  Venice  ;  the  golf  of  Si- 
dra  near  Barbary  ;  aod  the  gulf  of  Lyons  near  France, 
All  these  gnlfa  are  in  the  Mediterranean.  There  are, 
besides,  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  the  gulf  of  St  Lawrence, 
and  the  gulf  of  California,  which  are  in  North  Ame- 
rica. There  are  also  tbe  golf  of  Persia,  otherwise 
called  the  Red  sea,  between  Persia  and  Arabia  ;  tbe 
golf  of  Bengal  in  India;  and  the  gulfs  of  Cochin- 
china  and  Kamtschatka,  near  the  countries  of  the  same 

The  word  comes  from  the  French  golfe,  and  that 
from  the  Italian  golfo,  which  signify  the  same.  Some 
deduce  these  further  from  the  Greek  y****c ;  which 
Guishart  again  derives  from  the  Hebrew  an  got.  Du 
Cange  derives  them  from  the  barbarous  Latin  gulfam, 
or  gulfxs,  which  signifies  the  same  thing. 

GULL.    See  Larus,  Ornithology  Index. 

GULLET.     See  Gula,  AsATowr,  N°  92. 

GUM  (GifjMni),  is  a  concrete  vegetable  juice,  of  no 
particular  smell  or  taste,  becoming  viscous  and  tena- 
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aioBi  when  moistened  with  water;  totally  dissolving  in 
water  into  a  liquid,  more  or  leas  glutinous  in  propor- 
tion to  the  quantity  of  the  gam  -,  not  dissolving  iu  vi- 
'  nous  spirits  or  in  oili  j,  burning  in  the  Ere  to  a.  Uack 
coal)  without  melting  or  catching  flame  ;  suffering  no 
dissipation  in  the  heat  of  boiling  water. 

The  true  gum)  are  gum  arable,  gum  tragacantfa,  gnm 
Senegal,  Hie  gum  of  cherry  and  plum  trees,  and  such 
like.     All  else  have  more  or  leu  of  resin  in  them. 

Gun  Arabic  ii  the  produce  of  a  species  of  Mimosa  ; 
which  see  in  Chemisthx  *pd  Materia  Medica  In- 

Gum  Senegal,  in  a  gum  resembling  gum  arable,, 
which  is  brought  from  the  country  through  which  the 
river  Senegal  rune,  in  loose  or  single  drops :  but  these 
are  much  larger  than  those  of  the  gam  arable  usually 
are;  sometime*  it  is  of  the  bigness  of  an  egg,  and 
sometimes  much  larger  ■  'be  surface  in  very  rough  or 
wrinkled,  and  appears  much  less  bright  than  the  in- 
ner substance  where  the  masses  are  broken.  It  has  no 
smell,  and  scare*  any  taste.  It  is  probably  produced 
from  a  tree  of  the.  same  kind  with  the  former.  The 
virtue*  of  it  are  the  same  with  the  gum  arabic-j  but  it 
is  rarely  used  in.  medicine,  unless  as  mixed  with  the 
gum  arabic  ;,  the  dyers  and  calico  printers  consume 
the  gnat  quantities  of  it  that  are  annually  imported. 
The  negruea  dissolve  it. in  milk,  and  in  that  state  make, 
it,  a  principal  ingredient  in  many  of  their  dishes,  and 
often  feed  on  it  thus  alone. 

GutiTragacanlA,  the  gum  ottbe  tragacanth,  a  thorny. 
bush  growing  in  Crete,  Asia,  aud  Greece.  See  A- 
S5-RACAi.us,-BoTANr  Index. 

Other,  substances  known  by.  the  naive  nfgvtm  are  a* 
fa Hows  : 

Guar  Ammoniac.  See  Ammoniac' 

Gum  Elemi.     See  Am  THIS. 

Gum  Ktryi.    See  K,ino. 

G um  Guatacum.  SeeGtiAlACUM. 

Gum  Lacca.      Bee  Coccus   and 

IjACCA, 
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This  disorder,  when  not  manifest  iu  any  other  part,     Oow% 
sometimes,  appears  in  this  : .  indeed,  when  a  scorbutic      Geo.. 
disorder  invades  the  whole  habit,  its  first  symptom  is  a         •  '   J 
putrid  state  of  the  gums. 

GUN,  in  the  military  art,  a  Gee  arm,  or  weapon  of 
offence,  which  ■  forcibly  discharges  a  ball  or  other  bard 
and  solid  matter  through  a  cylindrical  tube,  by  means- 
of  inflamed  gun-powder..   See.  Gun.Powdes. 

The  word  gun  now  includes  most  of  the  species  of 
fire-arms;  pistols  and.  mortars  being  almost  the  only: 
ones  excepted  from*  ibis  denomination*  They  are  di- 
vided into  great  and  small  guns :  tbe  former  incledkig 
all  that  we  also  call  cannon,  ordnance  or  artillery; 
the  latter  includes  musqueta,  carabines,  muequetoons, 
blunderbusses,  fowling-pieces,  &c. 

It  is  not  known  at  what  time  these,  weapons,  were 
first  invented..  Though,  comparatively  speaking,  the 
introduction  of  guns  into  tbe  western  part  of  the.  world 
is  but  of  a  modern  date  ;  yet.it  is  certain  that  in  some; 
parts  or  Asia  they. have  been  used,  though  in  m  very. 
rude  and  imperfect  manner  for  many  ages. — Philo- 
Btratus  speaks  of  a  city  near  tbe  river  Hyphasis  in  the, 
Indies,  which  was  said  to  be  impregnable,  and  that  its 
inhabitants  were  relations  of  the  gods,  because  they 
tlire.iv  thunder  and  lightning- upon  their  enemies.  Hencer 
some  imagine'  that  guns  ware  used  by  the  eastern  na- 
tion* even  in  tbe  time  of' Alexander  the  Great :  but,- 
however  this  may  be,  many.of  our  modem  travellers, 
assert  that  they  were  used  in  China  jw  far  beck  as  thfe, 
year  of  Christ  8-$,  and  have  continued  in  use  ever  since. 

The  first  hint  of  tbe  invention  of  g-uns  in  Europe-  is 
in  th*  works. of- Roger  Bacon,  who  flourished  in  the. 
13th  century-     In  a  treatise  written  by  him  about  the 


year  12S0,  he  proposes  to  apply  the  violent -ex  plosive 
force  of'  gun-powder  for  the  des 


:tion  of  armies 
1320,  Bartholomew  Schwartz*  a  German  monk,  is 
commonly. said  to  have  invented  gun-ponder,  though 
it  Is  certainly  known, that  this  composition  is  described.; 
by  Bacon  in  some  of  his  treatises  long  before  the  time 
of.  Scliisartz.     Tbe  following  is  said  to  have  been  the 

Gum-,  among  gardeners,  a  kind  of  gangrene  incident    manner  in  which  Schwartz* invented  gun-powder.   Ht. 

fruit  trees  o?  the  stone  kind,  arising  from  1 


See  Chemistry 
and  Materia 
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srisiog  from  a  corrup-. 
tion  of  the  sap';  which,  by. its  viscidity,  not  being  able 
t«.  make  its  way  thin  ugh  tbe  fibres  of  the  tree,  is,  by. 
the  protrusion,  of  other  jujee,  made  to.  extra?  as  ale  and 
ooze  opt  upon  the,  back. 

When  tbe  distemper.,  surrounds  tbe- branch,  it  admits; 
of  no  remedy  ;  but  when  only  on  one  past  of  a  bough, 
it  should  lie  taken  off  to  the  quick,  and  some  cow- 
dung  clapped  on  the  wound,  covered  over  with  a  linen 


ring  pounded  the-  materials  for  it  in  a,  mortar,  which. 
be  afterwards  covered  with  a  stone, .a.  spark  of  fire  ac- 
cidentally, fell  into  tbe  mortar  and  set  tbe  mixture  or* 
fire;  upon  which-the  explosion  blew  the  stone  to  a  con- 
siderable distance.  Hence  it  is  probable  that  Schwartz.- 
migUttbe  taught  the  amplest  method  of  applying  it  in 
war;  for  Bacon  seems  rather  to  have  conceived  the 
manner  of  using,  it  to  be  by  the  violent  effort  of' the 
flame  nuconniieu,.  and.  which   is  indeed  capable  of ''pro- 


cloth,  nod,  lied  down,     M.  Quintinie  directs  to  cut  off  ducing  astonishing  effects  *.     The  figure  and  1 

the  morbid,  branch  twp  qr  three  inches  below  the  part  mortars  given-  toa  species  of  old  artillery,  and  their?0 

affected*  employment  (which  was  throwing  great  stone  bullets  at 

GUMMA,  a,,  sort  of  venereal   excrescence  on-  the.  an  elevation),  very  much  corroborates  this  conjecture, 
periosteum  of  the  bones.  Soon    after*  tbe   time   of  Sehwartz,   we   find   gnna  . 

GUMS,,  in  Anatomy,  the  hard  fleshy  substance-  iu>  commonly  made  use  of -as  instruments  of  war.     Great 


either  jaw,  through  which  the  teeth  spring,  from  tbe- 
jaw-bone.  SaftAwAioMr,  N°*io$« 
"  Tbe  gums. are  apt  to  become  spongy,  and  to  sepa- 
rate from  the  teeth;  but  the  cause,  is  frequently  a  stony. 
kind  of  crust,  which  forms  itself-  therein,  which,  when 
separated, .tit*  gums  soon  return  to  their  former  state;. 
•especially  if  rubbed  with  a  mixture  of  the  infusion  of 
roses  four  parts,  and  the  tincture  of  myrrh  one  part.— 
llhe.iourjy  it  sjj other, disorder  which... affects  the  gums.. 


guns  were  first- used. .  They- were  originally  made  of 
iron  bar*  soldered  together,  and  fortified  with  strong 
iron  hoops ;  tome  of  which  are, still  to  be  seen,  viz.  one  - 
in  the  Tower  of  L'ondou,  two  at  Woolwich,  nod  one 
in  the  royal  arsenal  at  Lisbon.  Others  were  made  of  '■" 
thin  sheets  of'  iron  rolled,  up  together  and  hooped ;  and 
on  emergencies  they  were  made. of  leather,  with  plates. 
of  iron  or  copper.  These  pieces  were,  made  in  a  rude- 
and  imperfect  manner,  like  ths  first  essays  of  many  new_. 
indentions. . 

DfcitizedbyGoOglfe 
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invention*.  Stone  balls  were  thrown  out  of  them,  and 
J  a  tmall  quantity  of  powder  used  on  account  of  their 
weakness.  These  pieces  had  no  ornaments,  were  placed 
on  their  carriage!  by  rings,  and  were  of  a  cylindrical 
form.  When  or  by  whom  they  were  made  is  oncer- 
tain  1  the  Venetians,  however,  used  cannon  at  the  siege 
of  Claudia  Jessa,  now  called  C/uoggia,  in  1366,  which 
were  brought  thither  by  two  Germans,  with  some 
ponder  and  leaden  balls ;  as  likewise  in  their  wars  with 
'the  Genoese  in  1379-  King  Edward  III.  made  nse  of 
cannon  at  the  battle  of  Cress y  in  1346,  and  at  the  siege 
of  Calais  in  1347.  Cannon  were  made  use  of  by  the 
Turks  at  the  siege  of  Constantinople,  then  in  posses- 
sion of  the  Christians,  in  1394!  and  in  that  of  1452, 
that  threw  a  weight  of  iciolb.  hat  they  generally  hurst 
either  the  first,  second,  or  third  shot.     Loin's  XII.  had 


]  G   tJ   N 

Ton  ciders.  'Cwt. 

Dragon  ~  6  is 

'Syren  =60  81 

Falconet  =   3,  2,  &  1  15,  ic,  r. 

Morons,  which  carried  a  ball  of  10  or  12  ounces. 
Rabinet,  which  carried  a  ball  of  16  ounces. 


These  canons  'names  of  beasts  and  birds  of  prey 
rere  adopted  on  account  of  their  swiftness  in  motion 
ir  of  their  cruelty ;  as  the  falconet,  falcon.  Backer, 
ind  culverin,  &c.  for  their  swiftness  in  Hying;  the  ba- 
ilisk,  serpentine,  aspic,  dragon,  syren,  &c.  for  their 

At  present  cannon  take  their  names  from  the  weight 
>f  the  ball  they  discharge.  Thus  a  piece  that  Ota* 
charges  a  ball  of  24  pounds  is  called  a  34  pounder  ;  one 


that  c 


one  cast  at  Toors,  of  the  same  stae,'  which  (brew  a 
hall  from  the  Bastile  to  Charenton.  One  of  those  fa- 
mous cannon  was  taken  at  the  siege  of  Dieu  in  1 546, 
vby  Don  John  de  Castro ;  and  is  in  the  castle  of  St  Jui- 
liao  da  Barra,  10  miles  from  Lisbon:  its  length  is  20 
feet  7  inches,  diameter  at  the  centre  6  feet  3  inches, 
and  it  discbarges  a  ball  of  loolb.  It  has  neither  dolphins, 
rings,  nor  button  ;  is  of  a  carious  kind  of  metal ;  and 
baa  a  large  Indoatan.  inscription  upon  it,  which  says  it 
was  cast  in  1400. 

Formerly  the  cannon  were  dignified  with  uncommon 
flames',  for  in  1 503,  Louis  XII.  bad  12  brass  cannon 
cast,  of  an  extra  ordinary  size,  called  after  the  names  of  ly,  to  throw  balls 
the  12  peers  of  France.  The  Spanish  and  Portuguese  before  the  invention  of  shells, 
called  them  after  their  saints.  The  emperor  Charles  V. 
when  he  marched  before  Tunis,  founded  the  12  apos- 
tles. At  Milan  there  is  a  70  pounder,  called  the  Pi- 
aumtcliei  and  one  at  Bois-lc-duc,  called  the  Devil.  A 
60  pounder  at  Dover-castle,  called  Queen  Elizabeth's 
jxxktl-pisiai.  An  80  pounder  in  the  Tower  of  London 
(formerly  in  Edinburgh- castle),  called  Mountw-meg. 
An  80  pounder  in  the  royal  arsenal  at  Berlin,  called 
the  T/utndcrer.  An  80  pounder  at  Malaga,  called  the 
Terrible.  Two  curious  60  pounders  in  the  arsenal  at 
Bremen,  -called  the  Metsengtrt  of  bad  news.  And, 
lastly,  an  uncommon  70  pounder  in  the  castle  of  St 
Angel*  at  Rome,  made  of  the  nails  that  fastened  the 
copper  plates  which  covered  the  ancient  Pantheon, 
with  this  inscription  upon  it:  Ex  davit  trabalibus par* 
ticut  Agrippa. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century  these  uncom- 
mon names  were  generally  abolished,  and  the  following 
more  universal  ones  took  place,  viz. 


Pounders. 

1=48 


18 


Cannon  royal,  or 

cartfaoun 
Bastard  cannon, 

or  i  carthoan 
T  Carthonn 
Whole  culverine 
Demi  culver  inn 
Falcon  =  6 

f  lowest  sort    =  j 
Sacker  \  ordinary       —  6 
(largest  size  —  8 
Basilisk  =48 

Serpentine  =£  4 


Cwt. 
about  90 

79 
60 


ill  of  12  pounds  is  called  a  12  poun- 
id  so   of  the  rest,  divided  into   the  following 

Ship  guns,  consisting  in  43,  36,  32?  24,  18,  12,  9, 

6,  and  3  pounders. 

Garrison   guns,  in  42,   32,   24,  18,  12,  tj,  and  6 

Battering  gone,  in  24, 18,  and  12  pounders. 
Field-pieces,    in    12,   <j,    6,  3,    2,    >J,    I,   and   £ 

Mortars  are  thought  to  hive  been  folly  as  ancient 
They  were  employed  in  the  wars  of  Ita- 
"  'lot  iron,  stones,  Sec.  long 
These  last  are  thought 
to  be  of  German  invention,  and  the  use  of  theni  in  war 
to  have  beeu  taught  by  the  following  accident.  A  citi- 
zen of  Venlo,  at  a  certain  festival  Celebrated  in  honour 
of  the  dnke  of  Cleves,  threw  a  number  of  shells,  one 
of  which  fell  on  a  house  and  set  fire  to  it,  by  which 
misfortune  the  greatest  part  of  the  town  was  reduced 
to  ashes.  The  first  account  of  shells  used  for  military 
purposes  is  in  1435,  when  Naples  was  besieged  by 
Charles  VIII.  History  informs  us  with  more  certain- 
ty, that  shells  were  thrown  out  of  mortars  at  the  siege 
of  Wachtendonk  in  Guelderland,  in  1588,  by  the  earl 
ofMansfeld.  Mr  Matter,  an  English  engineer,  first 
taught  tbe  French  the  art  of  throwing  shells,  which 
they  practised  at  the  siege  of  Motte  in  1634.  The 
method  of  throwing  red-hot  balls  out  of  mortars  was 
first  certainly  put  in  practice  at  tbe  siege  of  Stralsund 
in  1675  by  the  elector  of  Brandenbargh  ;  though  soma 
say  in  16-53  kt  tne  *'eKe  °f  Bremen.  For  tbe  proper 
dimensions  of  guns,  their  weight,  the  metal  of -which 
■they  are  formed,  &c,  see  the  article  GuHHrRT. 

Muskets  were  first  used  at  tbe  siege  of  Rhege  in  the 
year  I  (21.  The  Spaniards  were  the 'first  who  -armed 
part  of  their  foot  with  these  'weapons.  At  first  they 
were  very  heavy,  and  could  not  be  used  without  a  rest. 
They  had  match-locks,  and  did  execution  at  a  great 
distance.  On  their  march  the  soldiers  carried  only 
the  rests  and  ammunition,  and  had  boys  to  bear  their 
muskets  after  them.  They  were  very  slow  in  loading, 
not  only  by  reason  of  the  unwieldincss  of  their  pieces, , 
and  because  they  carried  the  powder  and  ball  separate, 
but  from  tbe  time  it  took  to  prepare  aad  adjust  the 
match ;  so  that  their  fire  was  not  near  so  brisk  as 
ours  is  now.  Afterwards  a  lighter  match  lock-  musket 
came  in  use;  and  they  carried  therr  ammunition  in 
bandeliers,  to  which  were  hung  several  little  cases  of 
T» 
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Oi„       wood  covered  with  leather,  each  containing  *  charge 
B        of  powder.     The  ball*  were  carried  loose  in  a  pouch, 
Gunsst,    anj  p,  priming-born  banging  by  their  side.     The  mus- 
*         kets  with  rests  were  used  a*  late  as  the  beginning  of 
the  civil  wars  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.     The  lighter 
kind  succeeded  them,  and  continued  till  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century,  when  they  also  were  disused, 
and  the  troop*  throughout  Europe   armed  with  fire- 
locks. 

GUNDELIA,  a  genua  of  plant*  belonging  to  the 
syngenesis  class  j  and  in  the  natural  method  rank- 
ing under  the  49th  order,  Composites.     See  BoTAKT 


GUNNER,  an  officer  appointed  for  the  service  of 
the  cannon,  or  one  •killed  to  fire  the  gun*. 


[   us   ] 
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la  the  Tower  nf  London,  and  otber  garrison*,  a*    Gaaatr, 
well  a*  in  the  field,  this  officer  Carrie*  a  field-staff,  and  G»nner«. 
a  large  powder-horn  in  a  string  over  hi*  left  shoulder :         * 
lie  marches  by  the  gun*  ;  and  when  there  is  any  appre- 
hension of  danger,  hi*  field-staff  is  armed  with  match. 
Hi*  business  is  to  Jay  the  gun  to  pass,  and  to  help  to 
load  and  traverse  her. 

Master  Gunner,  a  patent-officer  of  the  ordnance, 
who  i*  appointed  to  teach  all  such  as  learn  the  art  of 
gunnery,  and  to  certify  to  the  master-general  the  abi> 
lity  of  any  person  recommended  to  be  one  of  the  king's 
gunner*.  To  every  scholar  he  administer*  an  oath  not 
to  serve,  without  leave,  any  other  prince  or  state;  or 
teach  any  one  the  art  of  gunnery  but  inch  as  have  ta- 
ken the  said  oath. 

GUNNERA,  a  genu*  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
gynandria  class.     See  Botany  Index. 


GUNNERY, 


TS  tbe  art  of  charging,  directing,  and  exploding  fire- 
■*■  arms,  a*  cannon*,  mortar*,  mnaketi,  &c.  to  the  beat 
advantage.— A*  this  art  depends  greatly  on  having  the 
guns  and  shot  of  a  proper  size  and  figure,  and  well 
adapted  to  each  otber,  it  hence  follows  that  the  proper 
dimensions,  &c.  of  cannon  and  small  arm*  come  pro- 
perly to  be  considered  under  the  present  article. 

Sect.  I.  History  of  Gunnery. 

Bbturr.  The  ancient*,  who  knew  not  the  u*e  of  gunpowder 

and  fire-arm*,  bad  notwithstanding  machine*  which 
were  capable  of  discharging  stones,  darts,  and  arrows, 
with  great  force.  These  were  actuated  chiefly  by  the 
elastic  force  of  rope*,  or  of  strong  springs,  and  re- 
quired a  great  number  of  men  to  work  them ;  for 
which  reason,  the  explosion  of  gunpowder,  a*  acting 
instantancoudy,  and  seemingly  with  irresistible  force, 
seemed  to  be  a  most  proper  succedaneum  for  all  the 
powers  by  which  the  military  engines  in  former  times 
were  actuated.  It  soon  appeared,  however,  that  this 
force  was  not  very  easily  applied.  Though  the  expe- 
riment of  Bartholomew  Schwartz,  mentioned  under  the 
article  Gun,  had  given  a  good  hint  towards  this  ap- 
plication in  a  successful  manner,  yet  the  violent  re- 
action of  the  inflamed  powder  on  the  containing  vessel* 
rendered  them  very  apt  to  burst,  to  the  great  danger 
of  those  who  stood  near  them.  The  gunpowder  in 
those  days,  therefore,  was  much  weaker  than  it  is  now 
made ;  though  this  proved  a  very  insufficient  remedy  for 
the  inconvenience  above  mentioned.  It  was  also  soon 
discovered,  that  iron  bullets  of  much  less  weight  than 
stone  ones  would  be  more  efficacious  if  impelled  by 
greater  quantities  of  stronger  powder.  This,  occasioned 
an  alteration  in  the  matter  and  form  of  the  cannon, 
which  were  now  cast  of  brass.  These  were  lighter  and 
more  manageable  than  the  former,  at  the  same  time 
that  they  were  stronger  in  proportion  to  their  bore. 
Thus  they  were  capable  of  enduring  greater  charges 
of  a  better  powder  than  what  had  been  formerly  used  j 
and  their  iron  bullet*  (which  were  from  40  to  60 
ponnd*  weight)  being  impelled  with  greater  velocities, 


were  more  effectual  than  the  heaviest  stone*  could  ever 
prove.  Thi*  change  took  place  about  the  latter  end  of 
the  15th  century. 

By  thi*  mean*  powder  compounded  in  the  manner 
now  practised  over  all  Europe  came  first  in  use.  Bat 
the  change  of  the  proportion  ef  materials  wa*  uot  the 
only  improvement  it  received.  Tbe  method  of  grain- 
ing it  i*  nndoubtedly  a  considerable  advantage.  At 
first  the  powder  wa*  always  in  the  form  of  fine  meal, 
■uch  as  it  was  reduced  to  by  grinding  the  material* 
together.  It  i*  doubtful  whether  the  first  graining 
of  powder  was  intended  to  increase  its  strength,  or 
only  to  render  it  more  convenient  for  filling  into  small 
charges  and  tbe  charging  of  small  arm*,  to  which 
alone  it  was  applied  for  many  years,  whilst  meal-powder 
was  still  made  use  of  for  cannon.  But  at  last  the  ad- 
ditional strength  which  the  grained  powder  was  found 
to  acquire  from  the  free  passage  of  the  air  between  the 
grains,  occasioned  the  meal-powder  to  be  entirely  laid 

For  the  Isst  two  hundred  yean,  the  formation  of 
cannon  hath  been  very  little  improved ;  the  best  piece* 
of  modern  artillery  differing  little  in  their  proportion* 
from  those  used  in  tbe  time  of  Charles  V.  Indeed 
lighter  and  shorter  piece*  have  been  often  proposed 
and  essayed;  but  though  they  have  their  advantage* 
in  particular  cases,  yet  it  *eem*  now  to  be  agreed 
that  they  are  altogethe  ^insufficient  for  general  service. 
Bat  though  the  proportions  of  the  pieces  have  not 
been  much  varied  within  that  period,  yet  their  use  and 
application  have  undergone  considerable  alteration* ; 
the  same  ends  being  now  accomplished  by  smaller 
pieces  than  what  were  formerly  thought  necessary. 
Thus  the  battering  cannon  now  universally  approved 
of  are  those  formerly  called  demi-canmns,  carrying  a 
ball  of  54  pounds  weight ;  it  being  found  by  experi- 
ence, that  their  stroke,  though  let*  violent  than  that 
of  larger  pieces,  is  yet  sufficiently  adapted  to  tbe 
strength  of  tbe  usual  profiles  of  fortification ;  and  that 
the  facility  of  their  carriage  and  management,  and  the 
ammunition  they  spare,  give  them  great  advantages 
beyond  the  whole  cannons  formerly  employed  in  ma- 
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Sect.  II.  GUNNERY. 

rhttiMj.  king  breaches.  The  method  alio  of  making  a  breach, 
'i  |  i '  bj  first  cutting  off  the  whole  wall  as  low  us  possible 
before  its  upper  part  ii  attempted  to  be  beat  down, 
teems  also  to  be  a  considerable  modern  improvement 
in  the  practical  part  of  gunnery.  But  the  most  con- 
siderable improvement  in  the  practice  is  the  method 
of  tiring  vrith  small  quantities  of  powder,  and  eleva- 
ting the  piece  so  that  the  bullet  may  just  go  clear  of 
the  parapet  of  the  enemy,  and  drop  into  their  works. 
By  this  means  the  bullat,  coming  to  the  ground  at  a 
small  angle,  and  with  ■  small  velocity,  does  not  bury 
itself,  but  bounds  or  rolls  along  in  the  direction  in 
which  it  was  fired :  and  therefore,  if  the  piece  be  pla- 
ced in  a  line  with  the  battery  it  is  intended  to  silence, 
or  the  front  it  is  to  sweep,  eacli  shot  rakes  the  wbole 
length  of  that  battery  or  front ;  and  bat  thereby  a 
mnch  greater  chance  of  disabling  tbe  defendant!,  and 
dismounting  their  cannon,  than  it  would  havejf  fired 
in  th«  common  manner.  This  method  was  invented 
by  Vauban,  and  was  by  him  styled  Batterie  a  Ricochet. 
It  was  first  put  m  practice  in  the  year  1692  at  the  siege, 
of  Aeth. — Something  similar  to  this  was  pot  in  practice 
by  the  king  of  Prussia  at  the  battle  of  Rosbach  in  1 757. 
lie  bad  several  six-inch  mortars,  made  with  trunnions 
and  mounted  on  travelling  carriages,  which  fired  ob- 
liquely on  the  enemy's  lines,  and  amongst  their  horse. 
They  were  charged  with  right  ounces  of  powder,  and 
elevated  at  an  angle  of  one  degree  fifteen  minutes,  and 
did  great  execution;  for  the  shells  rolling  along  the 
line  with  burning  fuses  made  the  stoutest  of.  the  enemy 
not  wait  for  their  bursting. 
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trine  was  thoroughly  established,  many  theories  of  the  Theory. 
motion  of  military  projectiles,  and  many  tables  of  their  '■  *Y  ■-, 
comparative  ranges  at  different  elevations,  were  pu- 
blished ;  all  of  them  egregiously  fallacious,  and  utter- 
ly irreconcileable  with  the  motions  of  these  bodies. 
Very  few  of  the  ancients  indeed  refrained  from  in- 
dulging themselves  in  speculations  concerning  the  dif- 
ference hetnixt  natural,  violent,  and  mixed  motions  ; 
although  scarce  any  two  of  them  could  agree  in  their 
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these  theories  to  the  test  of 
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Sect.  II.  Theory  of  Gunnery. 
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The  use  uf  fire-arms  bad  been  known  for  a  long 
time  before  any  theory  concerning  them  was  attempted, 

>rst«u       The  first  author  who  wrote  profe 

tiaafiei*  bv  cnooo-shot  was  Tartalea.      In 

T"It,k"-    book,  at  Venice,  entitled   Nooa 

wards  another,  entitled  Quasiti  cl  Inventions  divcrti, 
printed  at  tine  same  place  in  1 546,  in  which  fie  treats 
professedly  nn  these  motions.  His  discoveries  were  but 
few,  on  account  of  the  imperfect  state  of  mechanical 
knowledge  at  that  time.  However,  he  determined, 
that  the  greatest  range  of  cannon  was  with  an  elevation 
of  45  degrees.  He  likewise  determined,  (contrary  to 
the  opinion  of  practitioners),  that  no  part  of  the  track 
described  by  a  bullet  was  a  right  line  ;  although  the 
curvature  was  in  some  cases  10  little,  that  it  was  not 
attended  to.  He  compared  it  to  the  surface  of  the 
sea  }  which,  though  it  appears  to  he  a  plane,  is  yet  un- 
doubtedly incurvated  round  the  centre  of  the  earth. 
He  also  assumes  to  himself  the  invention  of  the  gun- 
ner's quadrant,  and  often  gave  shrewd  guesses  at  the 
eveut  of  some  untried  methods.  But  as  he  had  not 
opportunities  of  being  conversant  in  the  practice,  and 
founded  his  opinions  only  on  speculation,  he  was  con- 
demned by  most  of  the  succeeding  writers,  though  often 
without  any  sufficient  reason.  The  philosophers  of 
those  times  also  intermeddled  in  the  questions  hence 
arising ;  and  many  disputes  on  motion  were  set  nn  foot 
(especially  in  Italy,)  which  continued  till  the  time  of 
Galileo,  and  probably  gave  rise  to  his  celebrated  Dia- 
logues oa  motion.  These  were  published  in  the  year 
1 638 ;  but  in  this  interval,  and  before  Galileo's  doc- 


quadrant.  But  from  his  numbers  it  is  ma- 
nifest, that  the  piece  was  not  charged  with  its  custo- 
mary allotment  of  gunpowder.  The  results  of  his 
trials  were,  that  the  point-blank  shot,  or  that  in  which 
the  path  of  the  ball  did  not  sensibly  deviate  from  a 
right  line,  extended  268  paces.  At  an  elevation  of 
one  point  (or  7 J"  of  the  gunner's  quadrant)  the  rang* 
was  594  paces ;  at  an  elevation  of  two  points,  794 
paces}  at  three  points,  954  paces;  at  four,  1010;  ' 
at  five,  1040;  and  at  six,  1053  paces.  At  the  se- 
venth point,  the  range  fell  between  those  of  the  third 
and  fourth ;  at  the  eighth  point,  it  fell  between  the 
ranges  of  the  second  and  third;  at  the^  ninth  point, 
it  fell  between  the  ranges  of  the  first  and  second  ;  at 
the  tenth  point,  it  fell  between  the  point-blank  di- 
stance and  that  of  the  first  point ;  and  at  tbe  eleventh 
point,  it  fell  very  near  the  piece. — The  paces  spoke 

;dly  on  the  flight  of     of  by  this  author  are  not  geometrical  ones,  but  com- 

137  he  published  a      mon  steps. 

The  year  alter  Collado's  treatise,  another  appeared 
on  the  same  subject  by  one  Bourne  an  Englishman. 
His  elevations  were  not  regulated  by  the  points  of 
the  gunner's  quadrant,  but  by  degrees  :  and  he  ascer- 
tains the  proportions  between  the  ranges  at  different 
elevations  and  the  extent  of  point-blank  shot.  Ac- 
cording to  him,  if  the  extent  of  tbe  point-blank  shot 


be  represented  by  1,  the  range  at  50  elevation  will  be 
3J,  at  io°  it  will  be  3},  at  1  f  it  will  be  4T,  at 
20°  it  will  be  4£,  and  the  greatest  random  will  be 
5}.  This  last,  he  tells  us,  is  in  a  calm  day  when  the 
piece  is  elevated  to  42° ;  but  according  to  the  strength 
of  the  wind,  and  as  it  favours  or  opposes  tbe  flight 
of  the  shot,  it  may  be  from  4  j*  to  36".— He  hath  not 
informed  us  with  what  piece  he  made  his  trials ; 
though  by  his  proportions  it  seems  to  have  been  a 
small  one.  This  however  ought  to  have  been  attended 
to,  as  the  relation  between  tbe  extent  of  different 
ranges  varies  extremely  according  to  tbe  velocity  and 
density  of  the  bullet. 

Afier  him  Eldred  and  Anderson,  both  Englishmen, 
published  treatises  on  this  subject.  The  first  publish- 
ed his  treatise  in  1646,  and  has  given  the  actual  ranges 
of  different  pieces  of  artillery  at  small  elevations,  all 
under  ten  degrees.  His  principles  were  not  rigorously 
true,  though  not  liable  to  very  considerable  errors ; 
yet,  in  consequence  of  their  deviation  from  the  truth, 
be 
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be  found  It  Impossible  to  mike 

'  agree  with  bis  principles. 

"In  1638;  Galileo  printed  his  dialogues  on  motion. 
In  these  he  pointed  out  the  general  liwi  observed  by 
nature  in  the  production  and  composition  of  motion  ; 
and  eu  the  -first  who  described  the  action  and  effect! 
of  gravity  on  falling  bodies.  On  these  principles  he 
determined,  that  the 'flight  of  a  cannon  shot,  or  any 
other  projectile,  would  be  in  the  enrve  of*  parabola, 
except  in  as  far-as  it  waa  diverted  from  that  track  by 
the  resistance  of  the  air.  He  lias  also  proposed  the 
means  of  examining  the  inequalities  which  arise 'from 
thence,  and  of  discovering  what  sensible  effects  that 
resistance  would  produce  in  tlie  motion  of -a  bullet  at 
some  given  distance  from  the  piece. 

Though  Galileo  had  thus  shown,  that,  independent 
«f  the  resistance  of  the  air,  all  projectiles  would,  in 
their  Sight,  describe  ihe  curve  of  a  parabola;  yet 
those  who  came- after  bim,  seem  never  to  have  ima- 
gined that  it  whs  necessary  to  consider  bow  far  the 
■operations  of  gonnery  were  affected  by  this  resistance. 
Tlie  subsequent  writers  indeed  boldly  asserted,  without 
making  the  experiment,  that  no  considerable  variation 
could  arise  from  the  resistance  of  the  air  in  the  flight 
of  shells  or  cannon  shot.  In  this  persuasion  they  sup- 
ported themselves  chiefly  by  considering  the  extreme 

•rarity  of  the  air,  compared  with  those  dense  and  pon- 
derous bodies  :  and  at  last  it  became  an  almost  generally 
established  maxim,  that  the  flight  of  these  bodies  was 
nearly  in  the  curve  or  a  parabola. 

In  1674,  Mr  Anderson  above  mentioned  published 
his  treatise  on  the  nature  and  effects  or  the  -gun  ;  in 
which  he  proceeds  on  the  principles  of  Galileo,  and 
strenuously  asserts,  that  the  flight  of  all  bullets  is  in 
tlie  curve  of  a  parabola  ;  'Undertaking  to  answer  all 
object jons  that  could  he  brought  to  the  contrary.  The 
same  tiling  was -also  undertaken  by  Mr  Blondel,  in  a 
treatise  published  at  Paris  in  1683  ;  where,  after  long 
discussion,  the  author  concludes,  that  the  variations 
from  the  air's  resistance  are  so  slight  as  scarce  to  merit 
notice.  The  same  subject  is  treated  of  in  the  Philoso- 
phical Transactions,  N°  216.  p.  68.  by  Dr  Halley  j 
and  he  also,  swayed  by  the  very  great  disproportion  be- 
tween the  density  of  the  air  and  that  of  iron  or  lead, 
thinks  it  reasonable  to  believe,  that  the  opposition  of 
the  air  to  large  metal-shot  il  scarcely  discernible ;  al- 
though in  small  and  light  shot  he  owns  that  it  must  be 
accounted  for. 

But  though  this  hypothesis  went  on  smoothly  in 
speculation-;  yet  Anderson,  who  made  a  great  number 
of  trials  found  it  impossible  to  support  it  without  some 
new  modification.  For  though  it  does  not  appear 
that  he  ever  examined  the  comparative  ranges  of  either 
cannon  or  musket  shot  when  fired  with  their  usual 
velocities,  yet  bis  experiments  on  the  ranges  of  shells 
thrown  With  Small  velocities  (In  comparison  of  those 
above  mentioned),  convinced  him  that  their  whole 
track  was  not  parabolical.  Bot  instead  of  making 
tbe  proper  inferences  from  hence,  and  concluding  the 
-resistance  of  the  air  to  be  of  considerable  efficacy,  he 
framed  a  new  hypothesis  ;  which  was,  that  the  shell  or 
bullet,  at  its  first  discharge,  flew  to  a  certain  distance 
Sh  a  right  line,  from  the  end  of  which  line  only  it  be- 
gan to  describe  a  parabola.  And  this  right  line, 
wbicb  be  calls  the  line  of  the  impulse  of  the  fire,   he 
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•opposes  to  be  the  tame  in  all  elevations.     Tuns,  by    Tteorv. 

assigning  a  proper  length  tin  tbia  line  of  impulse,  it  was  '       »    ■■■' 

always  in  his  power  to  reconcile  any'two  shots  made 

at  different  angles,  let  them  differ  at  widely  ma '  we 

please  to  suppose.     But  this  be  could  not  have  clone 

with  three  shots;  nor  indeed  doth  be -ever  tell  us  the 

event  of  hi*  experiments-  when  three  ranges  were  tried 

-at  one  time,  6 

When  Sir  Isaac -Newton's  Prineipia  Was  published! Laws  el 
'he  particularly  considered  the  resistance  of  the  air  to  the  «ir'in^ 
projectiles  which  moved  with  small  velocities;  bot  as  J".**™80 
be  never  had  an  opportunity  of  making  "£P*''imentS|1yNeJJw*fc 
on  those  which  move  with  such  prodigious  swiftness, 
lie  did  not  imagine  that  a  difference  -in  velocity  could 
make  tucb  differences  in  the  resistance  as  are  now  found 
to  take  place.     Sir  Isaac  found,  that,  in  small  velocities, 
the  resistance  was  increased  in  the  duplicate  proportion 
of  the  swiftness  with  which  tbe  body  moved  j  that  is, 
a  body  moving  with  twice  the  velocity  of  another  of 
equal  magnitude,  would  meet  with  four  timet  at  much 
resistance  as  the  first,  with  thrice  the  velocity  it  would 
meet  with  nine  limes  the  resistance,  &c— This  prin-  j^jj,,,, 
ciple  itself  is  now  found  to  be  erroneous  with  regard  to  ju  miiitirj 
military   projectiles;  though,   if  it  had  been  properly  ptojeclUe*. 
attended  to,  the  resistance  of  tbe  air  might  even  from 
thence   have  been  reckoned  much  more  considerable 
than  was  commonly   done.      So  far,  however,   were 
those  who  treated  this  subject  scientifically,  from  giving 
a  proper  allowance  for  the  resistance  of  the  atmosphere, 
that  their  theories  differed  most  egreglously  from  the 
truth.      Huygeos  alone   seems   to  have  attended    to 
this  principle ;  for,  in  the  year  1690,  he  published  a 
Treatise  on  Gravity,  in  which  he  gave  an  account  of 
some  experiments  tending  to  prove,  that  the  track  of 
all  projectiles  moving  with  very  swift  motions   wat 
widely  different  from  that  of  a  parabola.     All  the  rett 
of  the  learned  acquiesced  in  tbe  justness  of  Galileo's 
doctrine,  and  very  erroneous  calculations  concerning 
the  ranges  of  cannon  were  accordingly  given.     Nor 
Wat  any  notice  taken  of  these  errors  till  the  year  1 7 16.         . 
At  that  lime  M.  Ressons,  a  French  officer  of  artillery,  ah  ^m 
distinguished  by  the  number  nf  sieges  at  which  he  had  t'aeories 
served,   by  bis  high  military  rank,  and  by  his  abilities  widely  dif- 
in  his  profession,  gave  in  a  memoir  to  thelioynl  ^CR-ft'*^L?j^ 
demy,  of  which  he  waa  a  member,  importing,  that, 
"  although    it  was  agreed,    that    theory   joined    with 
practice  did  constitute  the  perfection  of  every  art ;  yet 
experience  had  taught  bim,  that  theory  was  of  very 
little  service  In  tbe  use  of  mortars  1  That  the  works  of 
M.  Blonde]  had  justly  enough  described  the   several 
parabolic  lines,  according  to  the  different  degrees  of 
the  elevation  of  the  piece  ;  but  that  practice  had  con- 
vinced bim,  there  was  no  theory  in  the  effect  of  gun- 
powder ;  for  -having  endeavoured,  with  the  greatest  pre- 
cision, to  point  a  mortar  agreeably  to  tbese  calculations, 
he  bad  never  been  able  to  establish  any  solid  foundation 
upon  them.*' 

From  tbe  history  of  tbe  academy,  it  doth  not  appear 
that  tbe  sentiments  of  M.  Reasons  were  at  any  time 
controverted,  or  any  reason  offered  for  the  failure  of 
the  theory  of  projectiles  when  applied  to  use.     No- 
thing farther,  however,  was  done  till  tbo  time  of  Ben- 
jamin Robins,  who  in  1743  published  a  treatise,  en-HrRobkn 
titled,  New  Principles  of  Gunnery,   in   which  he  batham  intro- 
treated  particularly  not  only  of  the  resistance  of  tfci"d»«etti  Utt 
atmosphere  * 
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Tk*erj.  atmosphere,  bat  almost  every  thing  b!m  relating  to  Liu 
'  —y— W  flight  or  military  projectiles,  and  indeed  advanced  the 
theory  of  gunnery  much  nearer  perfection  than  ever  it 
to  mi  before. 
BkexUiod  The  first  thing  oqnsjdered  by  Mr;  Robins  and  which 
•f  dcunni-  »  indeed-  the  foundation  of  all  other  particular*  rela- 
■"**•  ***  tin  to  gunnery,  ia  the  explosive  force  of  gunpowder. 
™^Wj  Thia  he  determined:  to  be  owing  to  an  elastic  fluid 
JJJ"  similar  to  our  atmosphere,  having  itielaitic  farce  great- 

ly incrcaied  by  the  heat.  "  If  a  red-hot  iron  (says  he) 
a*  included  in  a  receiver,  and  the  receiver  be  exhaust- 
ed* and  gunpowder  be  then  let  fall  on  the  iron,  the 
powder  Will  take  fire^  and  the  mercurial  gage  will  sndr 
dauly.  descend  upon,  the  explosion  ;  and  though  it  im> 
mediately  accends  again,  it  will  new  ri»e  to  the- height 
it  Bret  at*pd  at,  bat  will  continue  depressed  by  a  space 
proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  powder  which  «h  Lit 
fall  on.  the  iron.  The  sense  production  likewise  takes 
plate  when,  gunpowder  is  fired  to,  the  air.:  for  if  a  small 
euaetity  of  powder  ia  placed  in  the  upper  part  of  a 
glaai  tube,  the  tower,  pant  of  which  ia  immersed  in  wa- 
tar,  and  the  fluid  be  made,  to  rise  fo  uear  the  top,. that 
eely  a  small  portion  oC  ajr  is  left  in  that  part  when 
the  gnupovoV is  placed  5  if  in  this  situation  the  com* 
■WBHsatioft  ef  the  oppvE  part  of  the  tab*  with  the  es> 
tarsal  air  ia  dosed,  and  the  gunpowder  fired;  which 
may  be  easily  don*  by  mean*  of  a,  buming-glass,  too 
•later  will  in  th(H  experiment  descend  on.  the  explosion, 
a*  tie  quicksilver  did  in  tb*  hut;  and  will  always  con, 
tinne  depressed  below  the  plan*  at  which  it  stood  ben 
fare  the  explosion.  The  quantity  of  thia  depreasion 
will  be  greater  if  the  quantity  of  powder  be  increased, 
a*  the  diameter  of  the  tube  be  diminished. 

"  When  any  considerable  quantity  of  gunpowdjae 
ii  fired  in  an  exhausted  receiver,  by  being  let  fall  on, 
a,  red-hot  iron,  the  mercurial  gage  instantly  descend* 
•pon  tbo  explosion,  and  a*  suddenly  ascends  again. 
After  a  lew.  vibrations,  none  of  which  except,  the  first 
nee  o£  say  great-  extent,  it  seemingly  fixes  at  n  point 
lesser  than  wber*  it  stood  before  the  explosion.  Bat 
even  when  the  gage  has  acquired  this -point  of  appn< 
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Vent  rest,  it  still  continue*  rising  for  a  considerable 
time,  although  by  such  imperceptible  degrees,  that,  it 
c*n  only  be.  discovered -by  coosparing  it*  place  at  din 
stent  intervals ;  however,  it  will  not  always  continue 
U  ascend  ;  bat  will  rise  slower  and  slows,  till  at  last-it 
«ill  be  absolutely  fined  at  n  paint  lower  than,  wJiei* the. 
nsercury  stood  before  the  explosion.  The  same  «r>. 
eamstances  nearly  happen,  .when,  powder  ia  fired  in  the 


ting  fall  at  once  on  tb*  red-hot  iron  one  dram,  or  the  Theory. 
sixteenth  part  of  an  ounce  avoirdupois  of  powder,  tb*  ' 
receiver  being  first  nearly  exhausted;  the  mercury,  after 
the  explosion,  was  subsided  two  inches  exactly,  and  »H 
the  powder  had  taken  fire.  Then  beating  the  iron  a 
second  time,. and  exhausting  the  receiver  as  before,  two 
drama  were  let  down  at  once,  which  sunk  the.  mer- 
cury three  inches  nod  three  quarters  ;  and  a  small  part 
of  the  powder  had  (alien  beside  the  iron,  which  (the 
bottom  of  the  receiver  being  wet)  did  not  fire,  and  the 
quantity  which  thus  escaped  did  appear,  to  be  nearly 
sufficient,  had  it  fallen  on  the  iron,,  to  have  sunk,  tb*' 
mercery  »  quarter  of  an  inch  more;  in  which  case.  Loo 
two  descents,  viz.  two  inches  nod,  four  inches,  would " 
have  been  accurately  in  the  proportion  of  the  reapec- 
tjoe  quantities  of  powder  [from  which,  propextio*,  as 
it  was,  they  very  little  varied. 

"  As  different  kinds  of  gunpowder  paoBone-  diffe- 
rent quantities,  of  thj*  fluid*  in  proportion  to  their  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  goodness,  before  any  definite  deter- 
mination, of  thU  kind  can  take  place,  it.  is- necessary  to 
ascertain  the  particular  species  of  powder  that  ia  pro- 
posed to  be  used.  (Here  Hair  Robins  determines  in 
all  bis  experiments,  to  nuke  use  of  government- powder, 
as  consisting  of'  a-certain  and  invariable  proportion  of 
materials,  antr.  therefore  preferable  to  such  kind*  as  are 
made  according  to  the  fancy  of  private  persons). 

"  This,  being  settled,  we  most  farther  premise  thefts 
two  principles:- 1.  That  the  elasticity  of  thia  fluid  in- 
creases by  heat  and  diminishes  by  cold,  in  the  same 
manner  as  that  of  the.  air :  1.  That  the  density  of 
this  floifl,  and  consequently  its  weight,  ia  the  same 
with  the  weight  of  an  equal  bulk  of  air,  having  the 
annsp elasticity  and  tbe  same  temperature.  Now.  from. 
the  last  experiment  it  appears,  that  tV0^  au  ounce 
avoirdupois,  or  about  27  grains  troy  of  powder,. sank 
the  gage,  o*  i*J  exploaion,  two  inches;  and  the  mercery 
in  tbe  barometer  standing  at  near  30  inches,  ijtha  or- 
es ounce  avoirdupois,  or  4(0  grains  troy,  would  have 
filled  thet  receiver  with  a  fluid  whose  elasticity  would  ■ 
have  been  equal  to  the  whole  pressure  of  the  atmo- 
sphere,, or  the  same  with  the  e-la&ticily.of  the  air  we> 
breathe  ;  and  the  conteoU  of  the  receiver  being  about 
yia  cubic  ineheat  it-foil owi, .that  ijlhti  of  an  ounce  of 
ppwder  will  psodue*-  jloxubic  inches  of  a  fluid  posses- 
sing the  aasundegreeof  elastiejity  with  the  common  air/ 
whence  an  ounce  of  powder  will  produce  near  57 £  cu- 
bic ieehes  oe'^uch  a  fluid... 


""Bat  in-order  to  ascertain  tliovdeosity  of'thls  fluiuV- 
upper  part  of  an- unexhausted  tube,  whose  lower  part)  we,  must  consider  what  pact  of  iu  elasticity,  at*  the  time- 
is  immersed  ia  watec  of  this  deternHnatipn,  wa*  otsing  to  the  beat  it  recti- 
"That  the  elasticity,  or  pressure  of  the  fluid  prods*  ved  from  the  included  not  iron  and  the  warm  receiver.  - 
oed  by  the  firingof  gunpowder  ist.caieri* paribus,  di-  Now  the  general  btat-of  the  receiver- being-  manifestly, 
■ectly  as  its  density,  may  bo  proved  from  beooe,  .that-  leas  than,  that  ai  boiling  water,,  which  is  known*  to  in, 
if  in  the  same  receiver  a  double  qeanhilyef  powder  .her  crease  the  elastic! 'y-  of  the  air  to  somewhat  more  than 
Isrtfhll,  the  mercury,  will  eebaide  twice  as  m  itch  as- in  J-of  its  augmented  quantity  ;,  I  collect  from  hence  and 
the  firing  of  aeingl*  qwantity.  Also  tb*  descents  e£  other  circumstances,  that  the  augmentation  of  elastioi- 
tbe  mercury*  wheu-equal  quantities  of  powder  are  fired,  ty  from  this  cause  was  about-f of  the  whole  :  that  is, 
ia  different 'receivers,  are  reciprocally  as  the  capacities  ifrtbo  fluid  arising  from  the  explosion  had  been  reduced) 
•f  those  receivers,  and  consequently  as  the  density  of'  to  the  temperature  of  the  external  air,  the  descent  of' 
produced  fluid  iu  Men.  Bat  as,  in  the  usual  method  of  the,  mercurial  gage,  instead  of  two  inches,,  would  have 
trying  this  experiment,,  the  quantities  of  powder,  are-  been  only  if  inch;  whence  575,  reduced  in  the  propor- 
aa  very  small  that  it  is -difficult -to  ascertain  these  pro--  tion  of  five  to, four,  becomes  460  ;  and  this  last  number - 
portions  with  the  requisite  degree-  o&anawMneat,  . I  took,  represeuta  tb*  egbio  inches  of  no  elastic  fluid  equal  in. 
*>  Urge  receiver,  eojjUJning  about-  >2aioches,  »jU  loV.-  d*OJ|4y  aoi*l#tU«ty  with  coawwnak,pl4«h  are  nrodu~^- 
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Theory,  ced  From  the  explosion  of  I  mince  avoirdupois  of  gon- 
J  poivdpr  }  [he  weight  of  which  quantity  of  fluid,  accord- 
ing to  the  usual  estimation  of  the  weight  of  air,  11131 
grains  ;  whence  the  weight  of  this  fluid  it  J-J4  or  tV1* 
nearly  of  the  weight  of  the  generating  powder.  Tfaa 
ratio  of  the  bulk  of  gunpowder  to  the  bulk  of  tbil  fluid 
may  he  determined  from  considering  that  17  drama 
avoirdupois  of  powder  fill   two    cubic    inches,    if   the 


heated  to  the  extreme  heat  of  red-hot  iron,  was  to  the    ■ 
elasticity  of  the  same  air,  when  reduced  to  the  tempts  •• 
ratore  of  the  ambient  atmosphere,  a*  the  whole  capacity 
of  the  tube  to  tbe  respective  spaces  taken  np  by  the 
cooled  air:    that  is,   as  796  to  186,    201,   196;    or 
taking  the  medium  of  these  three  trials,   as    796  to 

"  As  air  and  this  fluid  appear  to  be  equally  affected 


powder  be  well  shaken  together  :  therefore,  augmenting  hy  beat  and  cold,   and  consequently  have  their  elaiticr 

the  number  last  found  in  the  proportion  of  16  to  17,  ties  eqnally  augmented  by  the  addition  of  eqoa!  degrees 

the  resulting  term  488^  is  tbe  number  of  cubie  inches  of  heat  to  each  ;   if  we  suppose  the  heat  with  which 

of  an  elastic  fluid,  equal  in  density  with  the  air  produced  the  flame  of  fired  powder  ia  endowed  to  be  the  same 

from  two  cubic  inches  of  powder :  whence  the  ratio  of  with  that  of  tbe  extreme  heat  of  red-hot  iron,   the* 

tbe  respective  bulk  of  tbe  powder,  and  of  the  fluid  pro-  the  elasticity  of  the  generated  fluid  will  be  greater  at  the 

doced  from  it,  is  in  round  numbers  as  I  to  244."—  time  of  the  explosion  than  afterwards,  when  it  is  re- 

Tfaia  calculation  was  afterward*  justified   by   cxperi-  doced   to  the  temperature  of  tbe  ambient  air,  in  the 

menti.  ratio  of  796  to  194-5-  nearly.     It  being  allowed  then, 

"  If  this  fluid,  instead  of  expanding  when  the  pow-  (which  surely  is  very  reasonable),  that  tbe  flame  of 

der  was  fired,  had  been  confined  in  tbe  same  space  which  gunpowder  is  not  less  hot  than  red-hot  iron,  and  the 

the  powder  filled  before  tbe  explosion ;  then  it  would  elasticity  of   the  air,    and  consequently  of   tbe   fluid 

have  had,  in  that  confined  state,  a  degree  of  elasticity  generated  by  the  explosion,   being  augmented  in  the 

344  times  greater  than  that  of  common  air ;  and  this  extremity  of  this  heat  in  tbe  ratio  of  194^  to  796, 

independent  of  the  great  augmentation  which  this  elasti-  it  follows,  that  if  244  be  augmented  in  this  ratio,   the 

city  would  receive  from  tbe  action  of  tbe  fire  in  that  resulting  number,  which  is  999^1  will  determine  how 

instant.  many  times  the  elasticity  of  the  flame  of  fired  powder 

"  Hence,  then,  we  are  certain,  that  any  quantity  of  exceeds  tbe  elasticity  of  common  air,  supposing  it  to 
powder,  fired  in  a  confined  space,  which  it  adequately  be  confined  in  the  same  space  which  the  powder  filled 
fills,  exerts,  at  tbe  instant  of  its  explosion,  against  the  before  it  was  fired.  Hence  then  the  absolute  quantH 
sides  of  the  vessel  containing  it,  and  tbe  bodies  it  im-  ty  of  tbe  pressure  exerted  by  gunpowder  at  tbe  me- 
pels  before  it,  a  force  at  least  244  times  greater  than  ment  of  its  explosion  may  be  assigned )  for,  since  the 
the  elasticity  of  the  common  air,  or  which  is  tbe  same  fluid  then  generated  baa  an  elasticity  of  999^,  or  in 
thing,  than  tbe  pressure  of  the  atmosphere ;  and  tbis  round  numbers  tooo  times  greater  than  that  of  the 
without  considering  the  great  addition  which  this  force  atmosphere,  and  since  common  air  by  it*  elasticity  ex- 
will  receive  from  die  violent  degree  of  heat  with  which  erts  a  pressure  on  aoy  given  surface  equal  to  the  weight 
it  is  affected  at  that  time.  of  the  incumbent  atmosphere  with  which  it  is  in  eqoili- 

"  To  determine' how  far  the  elasticity  of  air  i*  aug-  brio,  the  pressure  exerted  by  fired  powder  before  it  di~ 

mented  when  heated  to  tbe  extremest  degree  of  red-  lated  itself  is  IOOO  time*  greater  than  tbe  pressure  of 

hot  iron,  I  took  a  piece  of  a  musket-birrel  about  six  tbe  atmosphere  ;    and    consequently    the    quantity    ofProdiaioM 

inches  in  length,  and  ordered  one  end  to  be  closed  up  this  force,  on  a  surface  of  an  inch  square,  amount*  topower  of 

entirely  ;   bat  the  other  end  was  drawn  out  conical  ly,  above  six  tons  weight;  which  force,  however,  dimini*het'n^P0W~ 

and  finished  in  an  aperture  of  about  \  of  an  inch  in  as  the  fluid  dilate*  itself.  der' 

diameter.     The  tube  thus  fitted,  was  heated  to  the  ex-         "  But  though  we  bave  here  supposed  that  the  beat 

tremity  of  a  red  heat  in  a  smith's  forge  ;  and  was  then  of  gunpowder,  when  fired  in  any  considerable  qunnti- 

immersed  with  its  aperture  downward*  in  a  bocket  of  ty,  is  the  ssme  with  iron  heated  to  the  extremity  of 

water,  and  kept  there  till  it  was  cool ;  after  which  it  red  heat,  or  to  the  beginning  of  a  white  heat,  yet  it 

was  taken  out  carefully,  and  the  water  which  had  en-  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  the  fire   produced  in  the 

tered  it  in  cooling  m  exactly  weighed.     Tbe  heat  gi-  explosion  is  somewhat  varied  (like  all   other  fires)  by 

veil  to  the  tube  at  each  time,  was  the  beginning  of  a  greater   or  leas  quantity  or  fuel;    and  it  may  be 

what  workmen  call  a  while  heat ;  and   to  prevent  the  presumed,  that,  according  to  the  quantity  of  powder 

rushing  in  of  the  aqueous  vapour  at    the   immersion  fired  together,  tbe  Same  may  have  all  tbe  different  de- 

wbich  would  otherwise  drive  out  great  part  of  tbe  air,  grees,  from  a  languid  red  heat  to  that   sufficient   for 

and  render  tbe  experiment  fallacious,  I  had  an  iron  wire  the   vitrification  of  metals.     But  as   the  quantity  ef 

filed  tapering,  so  as  to  fit  the  aperture  of  the  tube,  and  powder  requisite  for  the  production  of  this  last-men-  * 

with  this  I  alway*  stopped  it  up  before  it  was  taken  tioned  heat,  is  certainly  greater  than  what  is  ever  fired 

from  the  fire,  letting  the  wire  remain  in  till  the  whole  together  for  any  military  purpose,  we  cannot  be  far  from 

was  cool,  when,  removing  it,  the  due  quantity  of  wa-  our  scope,  if  we  suppose  the  heat  of  *uch  quantities  a* 

ter  would  enter.     The  weight  of  the  water  thus  taken  arc  nsnally  fired  to  be  nearly  the  same  with  that  of  red- 

in  at  three  different  trials,  was  610  grains,  59c  grains,  hot   iron  ;    allowing   a  gradual    augmentation  to  this 

and  600  grains,  respectively.  The  content  of  the  whole  heat  in  larger  quantities,  and  diminishing  it  when  tbe 

cavity  of  the   tube  was  796  grains  of  water ;  whence  quantities  are  very  small. 

the  spaces  remaining  unfilled  in  these  three-  experi-         Having  thus  determined  the  force  of  the  gunpow-Mrttobiai'i 

menu  were  186,    201,  and   196  grains  respectively,  der,  Mr  fiabins  next  proceeds  to  determine  the  veloci- method  ef 

These  space*  undoubtedly  contained  all  the  air  which,  ty  with  which  the  ball  i*  discharged.     The  solution  of *"et*r»u- 

wfaen  the  tube  was  red  hot,  extended  through  it*  whole  this  problem  depend*  on  the  two  following  principle)',  "^j*,*, 

-concavity;  consequently  the  elasticity  of  the  air,  when  I.  That  tbe  action  of  tbe  powder  on  the   bullet  ceases  0f  bti* 
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ar  the  bullet  is  got  out  of  the  piece,  a.  That 
all  the  powder  of  the  charge  ii  fired  and  converted  in- 
to elastic  fluid  before  the  bullet  i*  sensibly  moved  front 
its  place. 

"  The  first  of  these  (says  Mr  Robins)  will  appear 
manifest  when  it  is  considered  -bow  suddenly  the  flame 
will  extend  ittelf  on  every  aide,  hj  its  own  elasticity, 
when  it  ii  once  got  out  or  the  mouth  nf  the  piece  ;  for 
by  this  means  its  force  will  then  be  dissipated,  and  the 
bullet  no  longer  sensibly  affected  by  it. 

"  The  second  principle  is  indeed  leas  obvious,  be- 
ing-contrary to  the  general  opinion  of  almost  all  writers 
on  this  subject.  It  might,  however,  be  sufficient  for 
eaaanag  tae  proof  of  Ibis  position,  to  observe  the  prodigious 
•f  powder,  j^tjojifrm  of  the  flame  in  the  chamber  of  the  piece. 
Those  who  attend  to  this  ci  re  am  stance,  and  to  the 
easy  passage  of  the  flame  through  the  intervals  of  the 
grains,  may  soon  satisfy  themselves,  that  no  one  grain 
contained  in  that  chamber  can  continue  for  any  time 
uniii fiaraed,  when  thus  surrounded  and  pressed  by  snch 
an  active  fire.  However,  not  to  rely  on  mere  specu- 
lation in  a  matter  of  so  much  consequence,  I  consi- 
dered, that  if  part  only  of  the  powder  is  fired,  and] 
that  successively  ;  then  by  laying  a  greater  weight  He- 
fore  the  charge  (suppose  two  or  three  bullets  instead 
of  one),  a  greater  quantity  of  powder  would  necessarily 
be  fired,  since  a  heavier  weight  would  be  a  longer  time 
in  pais  tog  through  the  barrel.  Whence  it  should  fol- 
low, that  two  or  three  bullets  would  be  impelled  by  a 
much  greater  force  than  one  only.  But  the  contrary 
to  this  appears  by  experiment ;  for,  firing  one,  two, 
and  three  bullets  laid  contiguous  to  each  Other  with 
the  same  charge  respectively,  I  have  found  that  their 
velocities  were  not  much  different  from  the  reciprocal 
of  their  sub  do  plicate  quantities  uf  matter ;  that  is,  if  a 
ven  charge  would  communicate  to  one  bullet  a  ve- 
ity  of  1700  feet  io  a  second,  the  same  charge  would 
commouicate  to  two  bullets  a  velocity  from  1250  to 
X300  feet  in  a  second,  and  to  three  bullets  a  velocity 
frees  iojo  to  mo  feet  in  the  same  time.  From 
hence  it  appears,  that,  whether  a  piece  is  loaded  with 
a  greater  or  less  weight  of  bullet,  the  action  is  nearly 
the  same  1  since  all  mathematicians  know,  that  if  bo- 
dies, containing  different  quantities  of  matter,  are  suc- 
cessively impelled  through  the  same  space  by  the  same 
power  acting  with  a  determined  force  at  each  point  of 
that  space ;  then  the  velocities  given  to  these  differ- 
ent bodies  will  be  reciprocally  in  the  subduplicnte 
ratio  of  their  quantities  of  natter.  The  excess  of  the 
velocities  of  the  two  and  three  bullets  above  what 
they  ought  to  have  been  by  this  rale  (which  are 
that  of  laoo  and  980  feet  in  n  second),  undoubtedly 
arises  from  the  flume,  which,  escaping  by  the  side  of 
the  first  bullet,  acta  on  the  surface  of  the  second  and 
third. 

"  Now,  this  excess  has  in  many  experiments  seen 
imperceptible,  and  the  velocities  have  -been  recipro- 
cally io  the  subduplioete  ratios  of  the  number  of  bul- 
lets, to  sufficient  exactness  ;  and  where  this  error  has 
been  greater,  it  has  never  arisen  to  an  eighth  part  of 
the  whole  ;  hot  if  the  common  opinion  was  true,  that 
a  small  part  only  sf  the  powder  fires  at  first,  and  other 
parts  ef  it  successively  as  the  bullet  passes  through  the 
barrel,  and  that  a  considerable  part  ef  it  i*  often  blown 
nut  of  the  piece  without  firing  at  all ;  then  the  velocity 
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which  three  bullets  received  from  the  explosion  ought  Throrr. 
to  have  been  ranch  greater  than  we  have  found  it  to  '■■"  y  — ' 
be.— But  the  truth  of  the  second  postulate  more  'fully 
appears  from  those  experiments,  by  which  it  is  shown, 
that  the  velocities  of  bullets  may  be  ascertained  to  the 
same  exactness. when  they  are  actrd  on  through  a  bar- 
rel of  four  ioehes  in  length  only,  as  when  they  are  dis- 
charged from  one  of  four  fret. 

"  With  respect  to  the  grains  of  powder  which  are  whj  mm* 
often  blown  out  nnfired,  and  which  are  always  urged  powder  is 
as  a  proof  of  the  gradual  firing  of  the  charge,  I  be-  ulowB  •>" 
Heve  Diego  Uffano,  a  person  of  great  experience  '1^5? 
the  art  of  gunnery,  has  given  the  true  reason  for  this  A  ckaaoll 
accident;  which  is,  that  some  small  part  uf  the  charge  witboatbc- 
is  often  not  rammed  up  with  the  rest,  but  is  left  in  the '"S  Brad, 
piece  before  the  wad,  and  is  by  this  means  expelled  bv 
the  blast  of  air  before  tbe  fire  can   reach  it,     I  must 
add,  that  in  the  charging  of  cannon  and  small  arms, 
especially  after  the  first  time,   this  is  scarcely  to  be 
avoided  by  any  method  I  have  yet  seen  practised.   Per- 
haps, too,  there  may  be  some  few  grains  in  the  best 
powder,  of  such  an  heterogeneous  composition  as  to  he 
less  susceptible  of  firing',  which,  I  think,   I  have  my- 
self observed  :  and  these,  though  they  are  surrounded 
by  the  flame,  may  be  driven  out  unfired.  ,, 

"  These  postulates  being  now  allowed  to  be  just,  let  Deroon- 
AB  (fig.  I.)  represent  the  axis  of  any  piece  of  artillery  itntion  of 
A  tbe  breech,  and  B  tbe  muzzle  1  DC  the  diameter  of  <hc  !cK* 
its  bore,  and  DEGC  a  part  of  its  cavity  filled  with  pow-  0JJj£t  „ 
der.     Suppose  the  ball  that  is  to  be  impelled  to  lie  the  bull. 
with  its  hinder  surface  at  the  line  GE  ;  then  the  pros-      Plats 
sure  exerted  at  the  explosion  on  the  circle  of  which  CCXLVUI 
GE  is  tbe  diameter,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  the     Sfr  '" 
pressure  exerted  in  the  direction  FB  on  lbs  surface  of 
the  hall,  is  easily  known  from  the  known  dimensions  of 
that  circle.     Draw  any  line  FH  perpendicular  to  FB, 
and  AI  parallel  to  FH:  and  through  tbe  point  H, 
to  the  asymptotes  IA  and  AB,  describe  the  hyperbola 
KHNQ :  then,  if  FH  represents  the  force  impelling 
the  ball  at  the  point  F,  the  force  impelling  the  ball  at 
any  other  point  as  at  M,  will  be  represented  by  the 
line  MN,  tbe  ordinate  to  the  hyperbola  at  that  point,  V 

For  when  the  fluid  impelling  the  body  along  has  di- 
lated itself  to  M,  its  density  will  be  then  to  its  origi- 
nal density  in  the  space  DEGC  reciprocally  as  tbe 
spaces  through  which  it  is  extended  ;  that  is,  as  FA 
to  MA,  or  as  MN  to  FH ;  bot  it  has  been  shewn, 
that  the  impelling  force  or  elasticity  of  this  fluid  is  di- 
rectly as  its  density  :  therefore,  if  FH  represents  the 
force  at  the  point  F,  MN  will  represent  the  like  force 
at  the  point  M. 

"  Since  the  absolute  quantity  of  the  force  impelling 
the  ball  at  the  point  F  is  known,  and  the  weight  of  the 
ball  is  also  known,  tha  proportion  between  the  force 
with  which  the  ball  is  impelled  and  its  own  gravity 
is  known.  In  this  proportion  take  FH  to  FL,  and 
draw  LP  parallel  to  FB  ;  then,  MN  the  ordinate  to 
the  hyperbola  in  any  point  will  be  Is  its  part  MR,  cut 
off  by  the  line  LF,  as  tbe  impelling  force  of  the  pow- 
der in  that  point  M  to  tbe  gravity  of  the  ball ;  and 
consequently  the  line  LP  will  determine  a  line  propor- 
tional to  tha  uniform  force  of  gravity  in  every  point ; 
whilst  tbe  hyperbola  HNQ  determines  in  liks  manner 
snch  ordinates  as  are  proportional  to  the  impelling 
force  of  the  powder  in  every  point ;   whence  by  the 
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Tfctorr.  391b  Prop,  of  lib,  I.  of  Sir  Inaac  Newtou's  Principle, 
Wi-y^  i|ie  area.  FLPB  and  FHQB  are  in  the  duplicate  pro- 
portion of  the  velocities  which  tha  hall  would  acquire 
when  acted  upon  by  iti  own  gravity  through  the  apace 
FB,  and  when  impelled  through  the  same  apace  by  the 
force  of  the  powder.  But  since  the  .ratio  of  AF  to 
AB  and  the  ratio  of  FH  to  FL  are  known,  the  ratio 
of  the  area  FLPB  to  the  area  FHQB  is  known  ;  and 
thence  its  aubdupticate.  And  since  the  lina  FB  ii  gi- 
ven 111  magnitude,  the  velocity  which  a  heavy  body 
would  acquire  when  impelled  through  this  line  by  its 
own  gravity  is  known  j  being  no  other  than  the  velo- 
city it  would  acquire  by  falling  through  a  space  equal 
to  that  line :  find  then  another  velocity  to  which  this 
lait  mentioned  velocity  bears  the  given  ratio  of  the  sub- 
tlupjicate  of  the  area  FLPB  to  the  area  FHQB  ;  and 
this  velocity  thus  found  is  the  velocity  the  ball  will  ac- 
quire when  impelled  through  the  apace  FB  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  inflamed  powder. 

"  Now  to  give  an  example  of  this :  Let  m  suppose 
AB,  the  length  of  the  cylinder,  to  be  45  inches,  ila 
diameter  DC,  or  rather  the  diameter  of  the  ball,  to  be 
£ths  of  an  inch ;  and  AF,  the  extent  of  the  powder, 
to  be  2Tth  inches  j  to  determine  the  velocity  which 
will  be  communicated  to  a  leaden  bullet  by  the  explo- 
sion, supposing  the  bullet  to  be  laid  at  first  with  its 
surface  contiguous  to  the  powder. 

"  By  the  theory  we  have  laid  down,  it  appears, 
that  at  the  first  instant  of  the  explosion  the  flame  will  . 
exert,  on  the  bullet  lying  close  to  it,  a  force  1000 
times  greater  than  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  The 
medium  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  is  reckoned  equal 
to  ■  column  of  water  33  feet  in  height;  whence,  lead 
being  to  water  as  11,34.5  to  I,  this  pressure  will  be 
equal  to  that  of  a  column  of  lead  34,9  inches  in  height. 
Multiplying  this  by  1000,  therefore,  a  column  of  lead 
34,900  inches  (upwards  of  half  a  mile)  in  height, 
would  produce  a  pressure  on  the  bullet  equal  to  what 
is  exerted  by  the  powder  in  the  first  instant  of  the  ex- 
plosion ;  and  the  leaden  ball  being  iihs  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  and  consequently  equal  to  a  cylinder  of  lead 
of  the  same  base  half  an  inch  in  height,  the  pressure  at 
first  acting  on  it  will  be  equal  to  34QOO  X  2,  or  69800 
times  its  weisbt :  whence  FL  to  1 H  is  a*  I  to  69800  ; 
and  FB  to  FA  as  45 — 2{,  or  42*  to  aj,  that  is,  as 
339  to  21 ;  whence  the  rectangle  FLPB  is  to  the  rect- 
angle AFHS  as  339  to  21  X69800,  that  is,  as  I  to 
4324.— And  from  the  known  application  of  the  loga- 
rithms to  the  mensuration  of  the  hyperbolic  spaces,  it 
follows  that  tbe  rectangle  AFHS  is  to  the  area  FHQB 

as  43,429,  &c.  is  to  the  tabular  logarithm  of  — = ;  that 

i*.  cf  W  which  is  1,2340579;  whence  the  ratio  of 
the  rectangle  FLPB  to  the  hyperbolie  area  FHQB  is 
'compounded  of  the  ratios  of  1  to  4314 —  and  of 
,434291  Sec  to  1,3340579;  which  together  make  op 
the  ratio  of  I  to  12263,  lne  snbduplicate  'of  which  is 
the  ratio  of  1  to  110,7  ;  and  in  this  ratio  is  the  velo- 
city which  the  bullet  weuld  acquire  by  gravity  in  fall- 
ing through  a  apace  eqoal  to  FB,  to  the  velocity  tbe 
hollet  will  acquire  from  the  action  of  the  powder  im- 
pelling- it  through  FB.  But  tbe  apace  FB  being  42J- 
inches,  the  velocity  a  heavy  body  will  acquire  in  fall- 
ing through  such  ft  space  is  known  to  be  what  would 
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carry  it  nearly  at  tbe  rate  of  1 5.07  feet  in  a  second  ; 
whence  the  velocity  to  which  this  has  the  ratio  of  1  to  - 
110,7  ■■  "  velocity  which  would  carry  the  ball  at  tbe 
rate  of  1668  feet  io  one  second.  And  this  is  tbe  ve- 
locity which,  according  to  the  theory,  the  ballet  in  tbe 
present  circumstances  would  acquire  from  the  action  of 
the  powder  during  the  time  nf  its  dilatation. 

"  Now  this  velocity  being  once  computed  for  one 
ease,  is  easily  applied  to  any  other ;  for  if  the  cavil* 
DEGC  left  behind  the  bullet  be  only  in  part  filled' 
with  powder,  thin  the  line  HF,  and  consequently  the 
area.  FHQB  will  be  diminikhed  in  the  proportion  of 
the  whole  cavity  to  the  part  filled.  If  the  diameter  of 
the  bore  be  varied,  the  lengths  AB  and  AF  remaining 
the  same,  then  tbe  quantity  of  powder  and  the  surface 
of  the  bullet  which  it  acts  on,  will  be  varied  in  the 
duplicate  proportion  of  the  diameter,  but  the  weight 
of  the  bullet  will  very  in  the  triplicate  proportion  of 
the  diameter;  wherefore  tbe  line  FH,  which  is  directly 
as  the  absolute  impelling  force  of  the  powder,  and  re- 
ciprocally as  the  gravity  of  the  bullet,  will  change  in 
the  reciprocal  proportion  of  the  diameter  of  the  bul- 
let. If  AF,  the  height  of  the  cavity  left  behind  the 
bullet,  be  increased  or  diminished,  the  rectangle  of  the 
hyperbola,  and  consequently  tbe  area  corresponding  to 
ordinatea  in  any  given  ratio,  will  be  increased  or  dimi- 
nished in  the  same  proportion.  From  all  which  it 
follows,  that  tbe  area  FHQB,  which  is  in  tbe  dopli- 
cate  proportion  of  the  velocity  of  the  impelled  body* 

will  be  directly  as  the  logarithm  -,-:,  (where  AB  re, 

presents  tbe  length  of  the  barrel,  and  AF  the  length 
of  the  cavity  left  behind  the  bullet)  ;  also  directly  as 
tbe  part  of  that  cavity  filled  with  powder ;  end  in- 
versely, as  the  diameter  of  the  bore,  or  rather  of  the 
bullet,  likewise  directly  as  AF,  the  height  of  the  cavity 
left  behind  the  bullet.  Consequently  the  velocity  beV 
ing  computed  as  above,  for  a  bullet  of  a  determined- 
diameter,  placed  in  a  piece  of  a  given  length,  and  im- 
pelled by  a  given  quantity  of  powder,  occupying  a  gi- 
ven cavity  behind  that  bullet ;  it  follows,  that  by  means 
of  these  ratios,  tbe  velocity  of  any  other  ballet  may 
be  thence  deduced  f  the  necessary  circumstances  of  its 
position,  quantity  of  powder,  Sec.  being  given.  Where 
note,  That  in  the  instance  of  this  supposition,  we  have 
supposed  the  diameter  of  the  ball  to  berths  of  an  inch; 
whence  the  diameter  of  the  bora  will  be  something 
more,  and  tbe  quantity  of  powder  contained  in  the 
space  DEGC  will  amount  exactly  to  1 2  penny  weights, 
a  small  wad  of  tow  included. 

"  In  order  to  compare  the  velocities  com  m  tin  tea  ted* 
tu  bullets  by  tbe  explosion,  with  the  velocities  result- 
ing from  the  theory  by  computation,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  actual  velocities  with  which  bullets  move 
should  be  discovered.  Tbe  only  methods  hitherto  prac- 
tised for  this  purpose,  have  been  either  by  observing 
the  time  of  the  Sight  of  a  shot  through  a  given  space, 
or  by  measuring  the  range'  nf  a  shot  at  a  given  eleva- 
tion ;  and  thence  computing,  00  the  parabolic  hypo- 
thesis, what  degree  of  velocity  would  produce  this 
range..— Tbe  first  method  labours  under  this  insurmount- 
able difficulty,  that  the  velocities  of  these  bodies  err 
often  so  swift,  mi  consequently  the  time  observed  is' 
so  short,  that  an  imperceptible  error  in- that  time  may 
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Theory,  occasion  in  error  in  the  velocity  tlian  found  of  3,  5, 
^— v  ^  4*  Si  or  "oo  feet,  ■■>  *  *ccond.  The  other  method 
is  so  fallacious,  by  reason  of  the  resistance  of  the  at- 
mosphere {to  which  inequality  the  first  is  also  liable), 
that  the  velocities  thus  assigned  may  not  perhaps  be 
the  tenth  part  of  the  actual  velocities  sought. 

"  The  simplest  method  of  determining  this  vetoci- 
,g  ty  is  by  means  of  the  instrument  represented  hg.  1. 
llecaiae  where  ABCD  represents  the  body  of  the  machine 
*s*»™is§ composed  of  the  three  poles  B,  C,  D,  spreading  at 
*•  *■*?■*■  bottom,  and  'joining  together  at  the  top  A  ;  being 
VT  the  same  with   what  is  vulgarly  used  in   lifting  and 

jw.  s.  weighing  very  heavy  bodies,  and  is'called  by  workmen 
the  triangles.  On  two  of 'these  poles,  towards  their 
tops,  are  screwed  on  the  sockets  H8  ;  and  en  these 
seckett  the  pendulum  EFGHJK  is  hung  by  means 
of  its  cross-piece  EF,  which  becomes  its  axis  of  sus- 
pension, and  on  which  n't  must  he  made  to  vibrate 
with  great  freedom.  The  body  of  this  pendulum  is 
made  of  iron,  having  a  broad  part  at  bottom,  and  its 
lower  part  is  covered  with  a  thick  piece  of  wood 
(5KIH,  which  is  fastened  to  the  iron  by  screws.  Some- 
thing lower  than  the  bottom  of  the  pendulum  there  is 
a'brsce  OP,  joining  the  two  poles  from  which  the  pen- 
djilum  is  suspended  ;  and  to  this  brace  there  is  fasten- 
ed  a  contrivance  MNU ,  made  with  two  edges  of  steel, 
hearing  on  each  other  in  the  line  UN,  something  in 
the  manner  of  ■  drawing-pen  ;  the  strength  with 
which  these  edges  press  00  each  other  being  diminish- 
ed or  increased  at  pleasure  by  means  of  a  screw  Z 
going  through  the  upper  piece.  There  is  fastened  to 
the  bottom  of  the  pendulum  a  narrow  ribbon  LN, 
which  passes  between  thehe  steel  edges,  and  which  af- 
terwards by  means  of  an  opening  cut  in  the  tower 
niece  of  steel,  hangs  loosely  down,  as  at  W. 
||Llh,il  gf  "  This  instrument  thus  fitted,  if  the  weijiht  of  the 
arias;  the  pendulum  be  known,  and  likewise  the  respective  di- 
■a  ah  inc.  stances  of  its  centre  of  gravity,  and  of  its  centre  of 
oscillation  from  its  axis  of  suspension,  it  will  thence  be 
known  what  motion  will  be  communicated  to  this 
pendulum  by  the  percussion  of  a  body  of  ■  known 
weight  moving  with  a  known  degree  of  celerity,  and 
■Inking  it  in  a  given  point  j  that  is,  if  the  pendulum 
he  supposed  at  rest  before  the  percussion,  it  wilt  be 
known  what  vibration  it  ought  to  make  in  consequence 
ef  such  fc  determined  blow  ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  if 
the  pendulum,  being  at  rest,  is  struck  by  a  body  of  a 
known  weight,  and  the  vibration  which  the  pendulum 
juakes  after  the  blow  is  known,  the  velocity  of  the 
striking  body  may  from  thence  be  determined. 

**  Hence  then,  if  a  bullet  of  a  known  weight  strike* 
the  pendulum,  and  tb«*vibration,  which  the  pendulum 
make*  in  consequence  of  the  stroke,  be  ascertained  ; 
the  velocity  with  which  the  ball  moved  Is  thence  to  be 

"  Now  the  extent  of  the  vibration  made  by  the  pen- 
dulum after  the  blow,  may  be  measured  to  great  ac- 
curacy by  the  ribbon  LN.  For  let  the  pressure  of  the 
edges  UN  On  the  ribbon  be  so  regulated  by  the  screw 
Z,  that  the  motion  of  the  ribbon  between  tlirm  may 
be  free  and  earfy,  though  with  some  minnte  resistance  ; 
then  settling;  the  pendulum  at  rest,  let  the  part  LN  be- 
tween the  pendulum  and  the  edge*  be  drawn  strait, 
but  not  strained,  and  fix  ■  pin  in  thai  pert  of  the  rib- 
boo  which  is  then  contiguous  to  the  edge*  :  let  now  n 
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ball  impinge  on  the  pendulum ;    then    the    pendulum    TVofv- 
•wiiiging  back  will  draw  out  the  ribbon  to  the  just  ex-  *~    »'"    ' 
tent  of  it*  vibration,  which  will  consequently  be.  deter- 
mined by  the  interval  on  the  ribbon   between  the  edge* 
UN  and  the  place  of  the  pin. 

"  The  weight  of  the  whole  pendulum,  wood  and  all, 
was  56  lb.  3.  ok.;  it*  centre  of  gravity  wa*  52  inches 
distant  from  its  axis  of  suspension,  and  aoo  of  its  small 
■wings  were  performed  in  the  time  of  a  J3  seconds : 
whence  it*  centre  of  oscillation  (determined  from  hence) 
in  tSiyd  inches  distant  from  that  axK  The  centre  of 
the  piece  of  wood  GKIH  is  distant  from  the  lame  axil 
66  inches. 

"  In  the  compound  ratio  of  66  to  6iy,  and  66  to  52, 
take  the  quantity  of  matter  of  the  pendulum  lo  a  4th 
quantity,  which  will  be  43  lb,  Jo*.  Now  geometer* 
well  know,  that  if  the  blow  ho  struck  on  the  centre  of 
the  piece  of  wood  GKIH,  the  pendulum  will  resist  to 
the  Stroke  in  the  same  manner  as  if  this  last  quantity  of 
matter  only  (421b.  J11*-)  was  concentrated  in  that 
point,  end  the  rest  of  the  pendulum  wa*  taken  away : 
whence,  supposing  the  weight  nf  the  bullet  impin- 
ging in  that  paint  to  be  the  T*Tth  of  *  pound,  or  the 
T4rtQ  of  this  quantity  of  matter  nearly,  the  velocity  of 
the  point  of  oscillation  after  the  stroke  will,  by  the 
laws  observed  in  the  congress  of  such  bodies  a*  rebound 
not  from  each  other,  be  the  tct1'1  °f  the  velocity  (he 
bullet  moved  with  before  the  stroke;  whence  the  ve- 
locity of  this  point  of  oscillation  after  the  stroke  being 
ascertained,  that  multiplied  by  505  will  give  the  velo- 
city with  which  the  ball  impinged. 

"  But  the  velocity  of  the  point  of  oscillation  after 
the  Stroke  is  easily  deduced  from  the  chord  of  the  arch, 
through  which  it  ascends  by  the  blow  ;  for  it  is  a  well- 
known  proposition,  that  all  pendulous  bodies  ascend 
to  the  same  height  by  their  vibratory  motion  as  they 
would  do,  if  they  were  prnjected  directly  upwards 
from  their  lowest  point,  with  the  same  velocity  they 
baTe  in  that  point j  wherefore,  if  the  versed  sine  of 
the  ascending  arch  bo  found  (which  is  easily  deter- 
mined from  the  chord  and  radius  being  given),  this 
versed  sine  is  the  perpendicular  height  to  which  a 
body  projected  upwards  with  the  velocity  of  the  point 
of  oscillation  would  arise  ;  and  consequently  what  that 
velocity  is,  can  be  easily  computed  by  the  common 
theory  of  falling  bodies. 

"  For  instance,  the  chord  of  the  arch,  described  by 
the  ascent  of  the  pendulum  after  the  stroke  measured 
on  the  ribbon,  has  been  sometime*  1 7i>li  inches;  the 
distance  of  the  ribbon  from  the  nxis  of  Suspension  is 
71-Jth  inches;  whence  reducing  I7jth  in  the  ratio 
of  7iJ-th  to  66,  the  resulting  number,  which  is  nearly 
16  inches,  will  be  the  chord  of  the  arch  threugb  which 
the  centre  of  the  board  GKIH  ascended  after  the 
stroke  ;  now  the  versed  sine  of  the  arch,  whose  chord 
is  16  inches,  and  its  radius  66,  is  1-93939  ;  and  the 
velocity  which  would  carry  a  body  to  this  height,  or, 
which  is  the  same  thing,  the  velocity  which  a  body 
would  acquire  by  descending  through  this  space,  is 
nearly  that  of  3Jth  feet  in  I", 

•'  To  determine  then  the  velocity  with  which  the 
bullet  impinged  on  the  centre  of  the  wood,  when  the 
chord  of  the  arch  described  by  the  ascent  of  the  pen- 
dulum, in  con*rquence  of  the  blow,  was  I7jtb  inches 
measured  on  the  ribbon,  no  more  is  necessary  than  lo 
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Theory,     multiply  J^lb  by  505,    and  the  resulting  number   164I 

1  #  ■'  will  be  (he  feet  which  the  bullet  would  describe  in  l*", 
if  it  moved  with  the  velocity  it  had  at  the  moment  of 
iU  percussion  I  for  the  velocity  of  the  point  or  the  pen- 
dulum, on  which  the  bullet  struck,  we  have  just  now 
determined  to  be  that  of  3  Jib  feet  in  i"  j  and  we  have 
before  ibown,  that  this  k  the  j^yth  of  tbe  velocity  of 
the  ballet.  If  then  a  ballet  weighing  T'vtn  °f  a  pound 
atrikei  the  pendulum  in  the  centre  of  the  wood  GKIH, 
and  tbe  ribbon  be  drawn  out  ljjtli  inches  by  tbe  blow  ; 
Ihe  velocity  of  the  bullet  is  that  of  1641  feet  in  1". 
And  since  the  length  tbe  ribbon  ii  drawn  is  always 
nearly  the  chord  of  the  arch  described  by  the  ascent, 
(it  being  placed  so  as  to  differ  ioieniibly  from  those 
chords  which  most  frequently  occur),  and  these  chords 
are  known  to  be  in  the  proportion  of  the  velocities  of 
the  pendulum  acquired  from  the  stroke  ;  it  follows,  that 
the  proportion  between  the  lengths  of  ribbon  drawn 
out  at  different  times,  will  be  the  same  with  that  of 
the  velocities  of  tbe  impinging  bullets  ;  and  conse- 
quently, by  tbe  proportion  of  these  lengths  of  ribbon 
to  !7<£(ht  the  proportion  of  the  velocity  with  which 
the  bullets  impinge,  to  the  known  velocity  of  1641' 
it  feet  in  1*,  will  be  determined. 
Cautions  to  •'  Hence  llien  is  shown  in  general  bow  the  velocities 
£  J^rjT^of  bullets  of  all  kind*  may  be  found  out  by  means  of 
incuTcx-*  lil**  'n'l,umcnt ;  but  that  those  who  may  be  disposed 
pcrimtnta.  to  try  these  experiments  may  not  have  unforeseen  dif- 
ficulties to  struggle  with,  we. shall  here  subjoin  a  few 
observations,  which  it  will  be  necessary  for  them  to  at- 
tend to,  both  to  secure  success  to  their  trials  and  safety 
to  tlieir  persona. 

"  And  fir»t,  thai  they  may  not  conceive  tho  piece  of 
wood  GKIH  to  be  an  unnecessary  part  of  the  ma- 
chine, we  must  inform  them,  that  if  a  bullet  impelled 
by  a  full  charge  of  powder  should  .strike  directly  on  the 
iron,  the  ballet  would  be  beaten  into  shivers  by  the 
stroke,  and*  these  shivers  would  rebound  back  with  such 
violence,  as  to  bury  themselves  in  any  wood  they 
chanced  to  light  on,  as  I  have  found  by  hazardous  ex- 
perience )  and  besides  the  danger,  the  pendulum  will 
not  in  this  instance  ascertain  the  velocity  of  the  bullet, 
because  tho  velocity  witb  which  the  parts  of  it  re- 
bound is  unknown. 

"  Tbe  weight  of  tbe  pendulnm,  and  tbe  thickness  of 
the  wood,  must  be  in  some  measure  proportioned  to  the 
size  of  the  bullets  which  are  used.  A  pendulum  of  the 
weight  here  described  will  do  very  well  for  all  bullets 
under  three  or  four  ounces,  if  the  thickness  of  tbe  board 
be  increased  to  seven  or  eight  inches  for  the  heaviest 
bullets  ;  beech  is  the  toughest  aad  propereet  wood  for 
this  purpose. 

"  It  is  hazardous  standing  on  the  side  of  the  penda- 
lUm,  unless  the  board  be  M  tbick,  that  the  greatest 
'  part  of  toe  bullet's  force  is  lost  before  it  comes  at  tho 
iron  ;  for  if  it  strikes  tbe  iron  with  violence,  tbe  shivers 
of  lead,  which  cannot  return  back  through  the  wood, 
will  force  themselves  oat  between  the  wood  end  iron, 
and  will  dy  to  a  considerable  distance. 

"  As  there  is  no  effectual  way  of  fastening  the  wood' 
to  the  iron  but  by  screws,  the  heads  of  which  must 
come  through  the  board  ;  the  bullets  will  sometimes 
Light  on  those  screws,  from  whence  the  shivers  will  dis- 
perse themselves  on  every  aide. 

"  When  in  thew  experimoab  so  small  a  quantity  of 
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powder  is  used,  aa  will  not  give  to  the  ballet  a  velocity  Theory, 
of  mora  than  400  or  500  feet  in  1" ;  tbe  bullet  will  »  ■' 
not  stick  in  the  wood,  bat  will  rebound  from  it  entire, 
and  (if  the  wood  be  of  n  very  hard  texture)  with  a  very 
considerable  velocity.  Indeed  I  have  never  examined 
any  of  the  bullets  wbicb  have  thai  rebounded,  but  I  . 
have  found  them  indented  by  the  bodies  tbey  have 
struck  against  in  their  rebound. 

"  To  avoid  then  these  dangers,  to  tbe  braving  of 
which  in  philosophical  researches  no  honour  is  annex- 
ed ;  it  will  be  convenient  to  fix  whatsoever  barrel  ia 
used,  on  a  strong  heavy  carriage,  and  to  fire  it  with  ■ 
little  slow  match.  Let  tbe  barrel  too  be  very  well  for- 
tified in.  all  its  length  ;  for  no  barrel  (1  speak  of  mus- 
ket barrels)  forged  with  tbe  usual  dimensions  will  bear 
many  of  the  experiments  without  bursting.  The  bar- 
rel I  have  most  relied  nn,  aad  which  I  procured  to  bo 
made  00  purpose,  is  nearly  as  thick  at  the  muzzle  at 
at  the  breech  ;  that  ■«,  it  has  in  each  place)  nearly  tbe 
diameter  of  its  bore  in  thickness  of  metal. 

11  The  powder  used  in  these  experiments  should  be 
exactly  weighed  ;  and  that  do  part  qf  it  be  scattered- 
in  the  barrel,  tbe  piece  roust  be  charged  with  a  ladle 
in  the  same  manner  aa  js  practised  with  cannon  )  tho 
wad  should  be  of  tow,  of  the  same  weight  each  time, 
and  no  mare  tbsn  is  just  necessary  to  confine  the  pow- 
der in  its  proper  place  :  the  length  of  the  cavity  left 
behind  the  ball  should  be  determined  each  time  wish 
exactness ;  for  the  increasing  or  diminishing  that  specs) 
will  vary  the  velocity  of  tbe  shot,  although  tbe  bullet 
and  quantity  of  powder  be  not  changed.  The  distance 
of  tbe  mouth  of  the  piece  from  .the  pendulum  ought  to 
be  such,  that  the  impulse  of  tbe  flame  may  not  act  on 
tbe  pendulum;  this  will  be  prevented  in  a  common 
barrel  charged  with  half  an  ounce  of  powder,  if  it  be  at 
the  distance  of  16  or  18  feet :  in  large  charges  the  im- 
pulse Is  sensible  farther  off;  I  have  found  it  to  extend 
to  above  25  feet ;  however,  between  35  and  18  feet  is  ' 

the  distance  1  bave  usually  chosen." 

With  this  instrument,  or  others  similar  to  it,  Mr  Account  of 
Robins  made  a  great  number  of  experiments  on  bar-  Mr  Re- 
nts of  different  lengths,  and  with  different  charges  of  bi"'»  «- 
powder.  He  hath  given  us  tbe  results  of  61  of  these  ; periMU' 
and  having  compared  the  actual  velocities  with  tho 
computed  ones,  bis  theory  appears  to  have  come  as 
near  the  truth  as  could  well  be  expected.  In  seven  of 
the  experiments  there  was  a  perfect  coincidence  ;  tho 
charges  of  powder  bring  six  to  twelve  pennyweights  j 
tbe  barrels  45,  34.312,  and  7.C6  inches  in  length. 
Tbe  diameter  of  the  first  (marked  A)  was  Jtbs  of  an 
inch  ;  of  the  second  ( B)  was  tbe  same  ;  and  of  D,  83, 
of  an  inch.  In  the  first  of  these1  experiments,  another 
barrel  (C)  was  used,  whose  Ungth  was  12.375  inches, 
and  the  diameter  of  its  bore  jth  inch.— In  14  morn 
of  ihe  experiments,  tbe  difference  between  the  length 
of  tbe  chord  of  the  pendulum's  arch  shown  by  the 
theory  aud  the  actual  experiment  was  ^,th  of  an  ineb 
over  or  under.  This  showed  an  error  in  the  theory 
varying. according  to  tbe  different  lengths  m(  the  chord 
from  ii,  to  TV  of  the  wbole  ;  the  charges  of  powder 
were  tbe  same  as  in  the  last.— In  16  other  experiments 
the  error  was  -r^tba  of  an  inch,  varying  from  -,'j  to 
,'T  of  tbe  whole  ;  the  charges  of  powder  were  6,  8, 
9,  or  12  pennyweights— In  seven  other  experiments, 
toe  error  was  ^Vths  of  an  inch,  varying  from  ^»  to. 
■  of 
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Theory,  tt  of  ,n*  w'1*'*  t  ,t,r  charge*  of  powder  mx  or  twelve 
'■  i  '  penny weights.  In  night  experiment!,  the  difference 
TO  to'Ii"  "f  an  inch,  indicating  »a  error  from  T'v  to 
yT  of  the  whale  J  the  charge*  being  6,  9,  1 2,  and  24 
pennyweight!  of  powder.  In  three  experiments,  llie 
error  was  tV1',  varying  from  i%th  to  TTTth  of  the 
whole  )  the  charges  8  and  12  peony weighti  of  powder. 
In  two  experiments  the  error  wn  A'ha,  in  one  case 
amounting  to  something  lew  than  T'TI  in  the  other  to 
T*x  of  the  whole  ;  the  charge*  1 2  and  36  pennyweights 
of  powder.  By  one  experiment  the  error  was  seven, 
and  fay  another  eight,  tenth*)  the  tint  amounting  to 
,Vli  nearly,  the  latter  to  almost  £th  of  the  whole :  the 
charges  of  powder  6  or  1 2  penny  weight*.  The  last  er- 
ror, however,  Mr  Robins  ascribes  to  the  wind.  Tho 
two  remaining  experiments  varied  from  theory  by  1.3 
inches,  somewhat  more  than  ftli  of  the  whole:  tho 
charge*  of  powder  were  12  pennyweight*  in  each; 
and  Mr  Robin*  ascribes  the  error  to  the  dampness  of 
the  powder.  In  another  cate,  he  ascribes  an  error  of 
so  tV**  t0  llte  '>'"*'  °r  tn*  po"der  *n  lnB  pendulum, 

ffisoooetn-  From  these  experiments  Mr  Rabin*  deduce*  the  fol- 
sm»*>  trout  |0W;Dg  conclusions.  "  The  variety  of  these  ex  peri- 
'■■•  moots,  and  tho  accuracy  with    which   they  correspond 

to  the  theory,  leave  n*  no  room  to  doubt  of  its  certain- 
ty. This  theory,  as  here  established,  supposes,  that,  in 
the  firing  of  gunpowder,  about  tV1^  of  it*  substance,  is 
converted  by  the  sudden  inflammation  into  a  perma- 
nently elastic  fluid,  whose  elasticity,  in  proportion  to 
ita  heat  and  density,  is  the  same  with  that  of  common 
•  air  in  the  like  circumstance*  ;  it  farther  suppose*,  that 

oil  the  force  exerted  by  gunpowder  in  its  most  violent 
operations,  is  no  more  than  the  action  of  tho  elaatici- 
ty  of  tho  fluid  thus  generated ;  and  tbe*e  principle* 
enable  t»  to  determine  the  velocities  of  bullets  impel- 
led from  fire-arm*  of  all  kinds  ;  and  are  folly  sufficient 
for  all  purposes  where  the  force  of  gunpowder  is  to  be 
estimated, 

*■  From  thia  theory  many  deduction*  may  bo  made 
of  the  greatest  consequence  to  the  practical  part  of 
gunnery.  From  hence  the  thickness  of  a  piece,  which 
will  enable  it  to  confine,  without  bursting,  any  given 
charge  of  powder,  is  easily  determined,  since  the  effort 
of  the  powder  i»  known.  From  hence  appear*  the  in- 
conclusiveness  of  what  some  modern  author*  have  ad- 
vanced, .relating  to  the  advantages  of  particular  form* 
of  chambers  for  niortart  and  cannon  j  for  all  their  la- 
boured speculations  on  this  head  are  evidently  founded 
on  very  erroneous  opinion*  about  tho  action  of  fired 
powder.  From  this  theory  too  we  are  taught  the  ne- 
cessity of  leaving  tho  same  space  behind  tho  bullet, 
when  wo  would,  by  tho  same  quantity  of  powder, 
communicate  to  it  an  equal  degree  of  velocity}'  since, 
on  the  principles  already  laid  down,  it  follows,  that  the 
same  powder  ha*  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  elasticity, 
according  to  the  different  space*  it  occupies.  The  me- 
thod which  I  hove  always  practised  for  this  purpose  ha* 
been  by  marking  the  rammer  ;  and  this  is  a  maxim 
which  ought  not  to  be  dispensed  with  when  cannon  are 
fired  at  an  elevation,  particalarly  in  those  calltd  by  tho 
French  batttrt'ei  i  rkocktt. 

"  From  the  continued  action  of  tbo  powder,  and  its- 
manner  of  expanding  described  in  this  theory,  and  tbo 
length  and  weight  of  tho  piece,  one  of  tbo  molt  onto- 
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tial  circumstance*  in  tbo  well  directing  of  artillery  may  Tbaorr. 
be  easily  ascertained.  All  practitioner*  are  agreed,  *— v- —^ 
that  no  shot  can  be  depended  on,  unlet*  the  piece  bo 
placed  od  a  solid  platform  :  for  if  the  platform  shakes 
with  the  first  impulse  of  the  powder,  it  is  impossible 
but  the  piece  must  also  shake  :  which  will  alter  it*  di- 
rection, and  render  tbe  shot  uncertain.  To  prevent 
this  accident,  the  platform  ts  usually  made  extremely 
firm  to  a  considerable  depth  backwards  ;  10  that  the 
piece  is  not  only  well  supported  in  the  beginning  of 
its  motion,  but  likewise  through  a  great  part  of  it*  re- 
coil. However,  it  i«  sufficiently  obvious,  that  when  tho 
ballet  is  separated  from  the  piece,  it  can  be  no  longer 
affected  by  the  trembling  of  the  piece  or  platform  ; 
and,  by  a  very  easy  computation,  it  will  be  found,  that 
the  bullet  will  be  out  of  the  piece  before  the  latter  hath 
recoiled  half  an  inch:  whence,  if  tbe  platform  bo  suf- 
ficiently solid  at  the  beginning  of  the  recoil,  the  re- 
maining pHrt  of  it  may  be  much  slighter  *,  and  hence  a' 
more  compendious  method  of  constructing  platforms 
may  be  found  out. 

"  From  this  theory  also  it  appears  how  greatly  these 
author*  have  been  mittaken,  who  have  attributed  the 
force  of  gunpowder,  or  at  least  a  considerable  part  of  it,  - 
to  tho  action  of  the  air  contained  either  in  the  powder 
or  between  the  intervals  of  the  grains*,  for  they  have 
supposed  that  air  to  exist  in  its  natural  elastic  state, 
and  to  receive  all  its  addition  of  force  from  the  heat  of 
the  rxplotinn.  But  from  what  hath  been  already  deli- 
vered concerning  th«  increase  of  the  air'*  elasticity  by 
Ileal,  we  may  conclude  that  the  heat  of  tbo  explosion 
cannot  augment  Ibis  elasticity  to  five  times  its  common 
quantity  ;  consequently  the  force  arising  from  this  cause 
only  cannot  amount  to  more  than  the  200th  part  of  thf) 
real  force  exerted  on  the  occasion. 

"  If  the  whole  substance  of  the  powder  was  convert- 
ed into  an  elastic  fluid  at  the  instant  of  tbe  explosion, 
then  from  the  known  elasticity  of  this  fluid  assigned  by 
our  theory,  and  its  known  density,  we  could  easily  deter- 
mine the  velocity  with  which  it  would  begin  to  expand, 
and  could  thence  trace  out  its  future  augmentations  in 
it*  progress  through  the  barrel  ;  but  as  we  have  shown. 
that  the  elastic  fluid,  in  which  the  activity  of  tbe  gun- 
powder consist*,  i*  only  Ath*  of  the  substance,  of  tho 
powder,  the  remaining  T^tht  will,  in  tbe  explosion,  ba 
mixed  with  the  elastic  part,  and  will  by  it*  weight  re- 
tard the  activity  of  the  explosion  ;  and  yet  they  will 
not  be  10  completely  united  as  to  move  with  one  com- 
mon motions  hut  the  unelaaticpart  will  be  leu  acce- 
lerated than  tbe  rest,  and  some  will  not  even  he  carried 
out  of  the  barrel,  as  appears  by  the  considerable  quan- 
tity of  unctuous  matter  which  adhere*  to  the  iuside  of 
all  fire-arms  after  they  have  been  used.  These  inequa- 
lities in  the  expansive  motion  of  the  flame  oblige  us  to. 
recur  to  experiments  for  its  accurate  determination.  ,t 

"  Tha  experiments  made  use  of  for  this  purpose  wereEipwi- 
of  two  kinds.     The  first  was  made  by  charging  the  mutt  far 
barrel  A  with  1 2  peuny weights  of  powder,  and  a  email  °>ter"*- 
wad  of  tow   only;   and  then    placing   ita   mouth    19 "^(.",1 
inches  from  the  centre  of  tbo  pendulum.     On  firing  ittrcd  gnn- 
io    this  situation,   the  impulse    of  the  flame  mado  itpowdtr. 
ascend  through  an  arch  whose  chord   was  13.7  inches  j 
whence,  if  the  whole  substance  of  the  powder  was  sup- 
posed to  strike  against  the  uendulnm,  aad  each  part  ta- 
•trika 
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_  Theorr.  strike  with  tbe  same-  Telocity,  that  common  velocity 
1  *  ""'  must  tisve  been  at  the  rate  of  about  2650  feet  to  *  se- 
cond.— But  as  some  part  of  tbe  velocity  of  tbe  flame 
was  lost  in  sailing  through  19  iochca  of  air  ;  I  made 
the  remaining  experiments  in  a  manner  not  liable  to 
this  inconvenience. 

"  I  fixed  the  barrel  A  on  the  pendulum,  so  that  it* 
kkii  might  be  both  horizontal  and  alio  perpendicular 
to  the  plane  HK ;  or,  which  it  the  same  thing,  that 
it  might  be  in  the  plune  of  the  pendulum'*  vibration  : 
the  height  of  tbe  axil  of  the  piece  above  the  centre  of 
tbe  pendulum  was  liz  inchea  ;  and  (he  weight  of  the 
piece,  aod  of  the  iron  that  fastened  it,  &.c.  was  liitb. 
The  barrel  in  tbia  situation  bring  charged  with  12 
pennyweight*  of  powder,  without  either  ball  or  wad, 
only  put  together  with  tbe  rammer}  on  the  discharge 
the  pendulum  ascended  through  an  arch  whose  cbord 
was  10  inchea,  or  reduced  to  an  equivalent  blow  in  the 
centre  of  the  pendulum,  supposing  the  barrel  away, 
it  would  he  14.4  inches  nearly. — The  lame  experi- 
ment being  repeated,  the  chord  of  the  ascending  arch 
wis  10.1  inches,  which,  reduced  to  the  centre,  is  14.6 

"  To  determine  what  difference  of  velocity  there  was 
in  the  different  parts  of  the  vapour,  I  loaded  the  piece 
again;  with  12  pennyweights  of  powder,  and  rammed  it 
down  with  a  wad  of  tow,  weighing  one  pennyweight. 
Now,  I  conceived  that  this  wad  being  very  light, 
would  presently  acquire  that  velocity  with  which  the 
elastic  part  of  the  fluid  would  expand  itself  when  un- 
compressed j  and  I  accordingly  found,  that  the  chord 
of  the  ascending  arch  was  by  this  means  increased  to 
12  inches,  or  at  the  centre  to  17.3  :  whence,  as  the 
medium  of  the  other  two  experiments  is  14-5,  the  pen- 
dulum ascended  through  an  arcb  2.8  inches  longer,  by 
tbe  additional  motion  of  one  pennyweight  of  matter, 
moving  with  the  velocity  of  the  swiftest  part  of  tbe  va- 
pour} and  consequently  the  velocity  with  which  this 
pennyweight  of  matter  moved,  was  that  of  about  7000 
fret  in  a  second. 

■"  It  will  perhaps  be  objected  to  thii  determination, 
that  the  Augmentation  of  the  arch  through  which  the 
pendulum  vibrated  in  this  case  wa«  not  all  of  it  owing 
to  the  quantity  of  motion  given  to  the. wad,  but  part  of 
it   was  produced   by   tbe  corsfinemnil  of    the    powder, 

d  tbe  greater  quantity  thereby  fired.     But  if  it  were 


true  that  a  part  only  of  the  powder  Bred  1 
was  no  wad,  it  would  not  happen  that  in  'firing  differ- 
ent quantities  of  powder  without  a  wad,  the  chord 
would  increase  and  decrease  nearly  in  the'  ratio  of 
these  quantities  ;  which  yet  I  have  found  it  to  do ;  for 
with  nine  pennyweights  that  chord  -was  73  indies, 
which  with  12  pennyweights  we  have  seen  was  only 
10,  and  IO.I  inchea;  and  even  with  three  penny- 
weights the  chord  wan  two  inches}  deficient  from  this 
proportion  by  .5  only  ;  for  which  defect  two  other  va- 
-4id  reasons  are  to  be  assigned. 

"  And  there  is  still  a  more  convincing  proof  that  aH 
the  powder  is  fired,  although  no  wad  be  placed  before 
itfae  charge,  which  is,  that  the  part  of  the  recoil  arising 
from  the  expansion  of  powder  alone  is  found  to  be  M 
greater  when  it  impels  a  leaden  bullet  before  it,  than 
when  tbe  same  quantity  is  fired  without  any  wad  to 
confine  it.  We  have  Men  that  the  chord  of  tbe  arch 
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through  which  the  pendulum  rose  from  the  expansive  Tbewj. 
force  of  tbo  powder  alone  is  10,  or  10.1  j  and  the '  »  — ' 
chord  of  that  arch,  when  the  piece  waa  charged  in  the 
customary  manner  with  a  bullet  and  wad,  1  found  to 
be  the  first  time  22j,  and  the  second  22y,  or  at  a  me- 
dium 22.56.  Now  the  impulse  of  the  ball  and  wad,  if 
they  were  suppoted  to  strike  the  pendulum  in  the  lame 
place  in  which  tbe  barrel  waa  suspended,  with  tbe  ve- 
locity tbey  had  acquired  at  the  mouth  of  the  piece, 
would  drive  it  through  an  arch  whose  chord  would  be 
about  1 2.3  ;  as  is  known  from  the  weight  of  the  pen- 
dulum, the  Weight  and  position  of  the  barrel,  and  the) 
velocity  of  the  bullet  determined  by  oor  former  expe- 
riment* j  whence,  subtracting  this  number  12.3  from 
22.56,  the  remainder  10.26  is  nearly  the  chord  of  tbe 
arch  which  "the  pendulum  would  have  ascended  through 
from  the  expansion  of  the  powder  alone  with  a  bullet 
laid  before  it.  And  this  number,  10.26,  differ*  but 
little  from  IO.I,  wbich  we  have  above  found  to  be  the 
cbord  of  the  ascending  arcb,  when  tbe  same  quantity  of 
powder  expanded  itself  freely  without  either  bullet  or 
wad  before  it. 

"  Again,  that  this  velocity  of  7000  feet  in  a  second 
is  not  much  beyond  what  the  molt  active  part  of  tbe 
flame  acquires  in  expanding,  is  evinced  from  hence, 
that  in  some  experiments  a  ball  has  been  found  to  be 
discharged  with  a  velocity  of  2400  feet  in  a  second ; 
and  yet  it  appeared  not  that  tbe  action  of  the  powder 
was  at  all  diminished  on  account  of  (his  immense  cele- 
rity :  consequently  tbe  degree  of  swiftness  with  which, 
in  this  instance,  the  powder  followed  the  ball  without 
losing  any  part  of  its  pressure,  must  have  been  much 
short  of  what  tbe  powder  alone  would  have  expanded 
with,  had  not  the  ball  been  there. 

"From  these  determination*  may  be  deduced  the 
force  of  petards ;  since  their  action  depends  entirely  on 
the  impulse  of  the  flame}  and  it  appears  that  a  quan- 
tity of  powder  properly  disposed  in  such  a  machine, 
may  produce  as  violent  an  effort  as  a  bullet  of  twice  ita 
weight,  moving  with  a  velocity  of  1400  or  IJOO    feet 

"  In  many  of  the  experiments  already  recited,  the*  ballet 
ball  was  not  laid  immediately  contiguous  to  the  pow-  "T" ■"* 
der,  but  at  a  small  distance,  amounting,  at  the  "(niost,  w|catwt  w> 
only  to  an  inch  and  a  half.     In  these  cases    the  theory  Uciij  wksn 
agreed  very  well  with  the  experiments.     But  if  a  bul-Uid  at  ■ 
let  is  placed  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  powder,  J*"""f* 
suppose  at  12,   18,  or  24  inches,  we  cannot  then  apply  """j™ 
to  this  ball  the  same  principles  which   may  be   applied 
to  those  laid  in  contact,  or  nearly  so,  with  the  ponder  ; 
for  when  the  surface  of  the  fired  powder  is  not  confined 
by  a  heavy  body,  the  flame  dilates  itself  with    a  veloci- 
ty far  exceeding  that  which  it  can  communicate  to  a 
bullet  by  its  continued  prtaaure:  consequently,  a*  at 
the  distance  of  12,  j8,  or.  24  inches,  the  powder  will 
have-acquired  a  considerable  degree  of  this  velocity  of 
expansion,  the  first  motion  of  the  ball  will  not  be  pro- 
duced by  the  continued  pressure  of  the  powder,  but  by 
the  actual  percussion  of  the  flame  ;  and  it  will  therefore 
begin  to  move  with    a  quantity  uf  motion  proportioned 
to  the  quantity  of  tbU  flame,  aod  tbe  velocities  of  it* 
respective  parti. 

"  From  bence  then  it  follows,  that  the  velocity  of 
tbe  bullet,  laid  at  a  considerable  distance  before  the 
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The***,  charge,  ought  to  be  greater  than  what  would  bt-  com- 
'  *  '  munkated  to  it  by  the  pressure  of  the  powder  acting 
in  the  manner  already  mentioned  :  and  this  deduction 
from  our  theory  wo  have  confirmed  by  manifold  expe- 
rience ;  b j  which  we  have  found,  that  a  ball  laid  in 
the  barrel  A,  with  its  hinder  part  iij  inches  from  its 
breech,  and  impelled  by  12  pennyweight*  of  powder, 
baa  acquired  a  velocity  of  about  1400  feet  in  a  se- 
cond ;  when  if  it  had  been  acted  00  by  the  pressure 
of  the  flame  only,  it  would  not  have  acquired  a  velocity 
of  1 100  feet  in  a  aecond.  The  aame  we  have  found 
to  hold  true  iu  all  other  greater  distance*  (and  also 
in  leaser,  though  not  iu  the  hum  degree),  and  in  all 
quantities  of  powder:  and  we  have  likewise  found, 
that  these  effects  nearly  correspond  with  what  liai  been 
already  laid  down  about. the  velocity  of  expansion  and 
tile  elastic  and  uoelastic  parts  of  the  flame. 

"  From  hence  too  arises  another  consideration  of 
great  consequence  in  the  practice  of  gunnery ',  which 
it,  that  no  ballet  should  at  any  time  be  placed  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  charge,  unless  the  'piece  is 
extremely  well  fortified  :  for  a  moderate  charge  of  pow- 
der, when  it  has  expanded  itself  through  the  vacant 
space,  and  reaches  the  ball,  will,  by  the  velocity  each 
part  has  acquired,  accumulate  itself  behind  the  ball, 
and  thereby  he  condensed  prodigiously  ;  whence,  if  the 
barrel  be  net  extremely  firm  in  that  part,  it  must,  by 
means  of  this  reinforced  elasticity,  infallibly  burnt.  The 
truth  of  this  reasoning  I  have  experienced  in  an  exceed- 
ing- good  Tower-musket,  forged  of  very  tough  iron ; 
for  charging  it  with  12  pennyweights  of  powder,  and 
placing  the  ball  16  inches  from  the  breech,  on  firing  it, 
the  part  of  the  barrel  just  behind  the  bullet  was  swelled 
out  to  double  its  diameter  like  a  blown  bladder,  and  two 
large  pieces  of  two  inches  long  were  bnr.it  out  of  it. 

"  Having  teen  that  the  entire  motion  of  a  bullet 
laid  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  charge,  is  ac- 
quired by  two  different  methods  in  which  the  powder 
acta  on  it;  the  first  being  the  percussion  of  the  parts 
of  the  flame  with  the  velocity  they  had  respectively 
acquired  by  expanding,  the  second  the  continued  pres- 
sure of  the  flame  through  the  remaining  part  of  the  bar- 
rel {  I  endeavoured  to  separate  these  different  action*, 
and  to  retain  that  only  which  arose  from  the  continued 
pressure  of  the  flame.  For  this  purpose  1  no  longer 
placed  the  powder  at  the  breech,  from  whence  it  would 
have  full  scope  for  its  expansion  ;  but  I  scattered  it  as 
uniformly  a*  I  could  through  the  whole  cavity  left  be- 
hind the  bullet',  imagining  that  by  this  means  the  pro- 
gressive velocity  of  the  flame  in  each  part  would  be  pre- 
vented by  tbe  expansion  of  the  neighbouring  parts  ;  and 
I  found,  that  the  ball  being  laid  11J  inches  from  tbe 
breech,  its  velocity,  instead  of  1400  feet  in  a  aecond, 
which  it  acquired  in  the  last  experiments,  was  now  no 
more  than  iroo  feet  in  the  second,  which  is  too  feet 
short  of  what  according  to  the  theory  should  arise  from 
the  continued  pressure  of  tbe  powder  only. 

"  The  reason  of  this  deficiency  was,  doubtless,  the 
intestine  motion  of  the  flame :  for  the  ascension  of  the 
powder  thus  distributed  through  so  much  larger  a  space 
than  it  could  fill,  must  have  produced, many  revcrbrra- 
tsMl  and  pulsations  of  the  flame}  and  from  these  in- 
ternal agitation*  of  tbe  fluid,  its  pressure  on  the  con- 
taining surface  will  (as  is  the  case  of  all  other  floids) 
ha  considerably  diminished}  and.  in  order. In  avoid  this 
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irregularity,  in  all  other  experiments  I  took  care  to    Taeorr. 
have  tbe  powder  elosely  confined  in  a*  small  a  space  aa  '      '»      ■' 
possible,  even  when  the  bullet  lay  at  some  little  distance 

"  With  regard  to  the  resistance  of  the  air,  which  soq,  tl%n_ 
remarkably  affects  all  military  projectiles,  it  is  necessary  •btanse  of 
to  premise,  that  tbe  greatest  part  of  authors  have  esta-  the  air  te 
blisbed  it  as  a  ceriainjule,  that  while  the  same  body  ti»  »**"■ 
move*  in  the  aame  meWum,  it  is  always  resisted  in  theof  *M*U- 
duplicate  proportion  of  its  velocity  ;  that  i«,   if  the  re- 
sisted body  move  iu  one  part  of  its  track  with  three  times 
tbe  velocity  with  which  it  moved  in  some  other  part, 
then  its  resistance  to  the  greater  velocity  will  be  nine 
times  the   resistance  to  tbe  lesser.     If  the  velocity  in 
one  place  be  four  limes  greater  than  in  another,  the  re- 
sistance of  tbe  fluid  will  be  1 6  times  greater  in  the  first 
than  in  the  second,  &c     This  rule,  however,  though 
pretty  near  tbe  truth  when   the  velocities  ar*  confined 
within  certain  limits,  is  excessively  erroneous  when  ap- 
plied to  military  projectiles,  where  such  resistances  often 
occur  as  could  scarcely  be  effected,  on  the  commonly 
received  principles,  even  by  a  treble  augmentation  of 
its  density. 

"  By  means  of  the  machine  already  described,  I  have 
it  in  my  power  to  determine  the  velocity  with  which  a 
ball  moves  in  any  part  of  its  track,  provided  I  can  di- 
rect the  piece  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cause  the  bullet 
to  impinge  on  the  pendulum  placed  in  that  part:  and 
therefore,  charging  a  musket  barrel  three  times  succei- 
aively  with  a  leaden  ball  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter, and  about  half  iu  weight  of  powder;  and  tak- 
ing such  precaution  in  weighing  of  the  powder  and  pla- 
cing it,  that  I  was  assured,  by  many  previous  trials,  that 
tbe  velocity  of  the  .ball  could  not  differ  by  20  feet  in 
a  second  from  it*  medium  quantity  ;  I  fired  it  against 
the  pendulum  placed  at  2J,  75,  and  125  feet  distance 
from  the  month  of  the  piece  respectively  ;  and  I  found 
that  it  impinged  against  tbe  pendulum,  in  the  first  case, 
with  a  velocity  of  1670  feet  in  a  second ;  in  the  second 
case,  with  a  velocity  of  1  jjo  feet  in  a  second;  and  in 
the  third  case,  with  a  velocity  of  1425  feet  in  a  se- 
cond ;  so  that,  in  passing  through  50  feet  of  air,  tbe 
bullet  lost  a  velocity  of  1 20  or  1 2$  feet  in.  a  second  ;. 
and  tbe  time  of  its  passing  through  that  space  being 
about  T'T  or  to  of  a  seeond,  tbe  medium  quantity  of 
resistance  must,  in  these  instances,  have  bern  about  120 
limes  the  weight  of  the  ball  y  which  (as-  the  ball  was 
Dearly  ,Y  of  a  pound)  amount*  to  about  lolb.  avoirdo- 
pois. 

Now,  if  a  computation  be  made  according  to  tbe 
method  laid  down  for  compressed  fluids  in  the  38th  pro- 
position of  Newton's  Principal,  supposing  the  weight' 
of  water  to  that  of  air  as  850  to  1,  it  will  be  found, 
that  tbe  resistance  to  a  globe  of  three-fourths  of  an  inch 
diameter,  moving  with  a  velocity  of  about  lOOO  feet  in. 
a  second,  will  not,  on  these  principles,  amount  to  any 
more  than  4,1b.  avoirdupois ;  whence,  aa  we  know  that 
the  rules  contained  iu  that  proposition  are  very  accurate 
with  regard  to  slow  motions,  we  may  hence  conclude, 
that,  the  resistance  of  the  air  in  slow  motions  is  less  than 
that  in  swill  motions,  in  the  ratio  of  4J  to  10;  a  pro- 
portion between  that  of  1  to  2,'  and  1  to  3. 

*'  Again,  I  charged  the  same  piece  a  number  of 
times  with  equal  quantities -of  powder,  and  balls  of 
the.  same  weight,  taking,  all  possible  can  to  give,  to 
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*wiy  abet  m  equal  velocity  (  mod  firing  three  timet 
«<-*  gainst  the  pendnlum  placed  only  25  feet  from  the 
in  en  tli  of  the  piece,  the  medium  of  the  velocities  with 
-which  the  ball  impinged  wki  nearly  that  of  1690  feet 
in  a  second:  then  rsmouiag  the  piece  175  feet  from  the 
pendulum,  I  found,  taking  the  medium  of  five  shots, 
that  the  velocity  with  which  the  ball  impinged  at  this 
distance  wm  1300  feet  in  a  sasuind 1  whence  the  ball, 
to  pawing  through  1  JO  feet  of  air,  loot  a  velocity  of 
About  393  feet  in  a  second  ;  and  the  resistance  comput- 
ed from  these  numbers  come*  out  something  more  then 
in  tfcp  preceding  instance,  it  amounting  here  to  between 
11  and  12  pound*  avoirdupois;  whence,  according  to 
these  experiments,  the  refitting  power  of  the  sir  to  swift 
motions  is  greater  than  to  slow  ones,  in  a  ratio  which 
approaches  nearer  to  that  of  3  to  I  than  in  the  preced- 
ing experiments.  < 

"  Having  thus  examined  the  resistance  to  a  velocity 
of  1700  feet  in  a  second,  I  next  examined  the  resistance 
to  smaller  velocities  :  and  for  this  purpose  I  charged 
the  same  barrel  with  balls  of  the  same  diameter,  bet 
with  less  powder,  and  placing  the  pendulnm  at  25  feet 
distance  from  the  piece,  I  fired  against  it  five  times  with 
an  equal  charge  each  time:  the  medium  velocity  with 
which  the  ball  Impinged,  was  that  of  1180  feet  in  a 
second  i  then,  removing  the  pendulum  to  the  distance 
of  250  feet,  the  medium  velocity  of  five  shots,  made 
at  this  distance,  was  that  of  950  feet  in  a  second : 
whence  the  ball,  in  passing  through  235  feet  of  air,  lost 
a  velocity  of  230  feet  in  a  second  :  and  as  it  passed 
through  that  interval  in  about  TV  °f  *  second,  the  re- 
sistance to  the  middle  velocity  will  come  out  to  be  near 
33  J  times  the  gravity  of  the  ball,  or  2  lb.  10  oz.  avoir- 
dupois. Now,  the  resistance  to  the  tame  velocity,  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  observed  in  slower  motions,  a- 
rnonnts  to  TV  nf  the  same  quantity  )  whence,  in  a  velo- 
city of  1065  feet  in  a  second,  the  resisting  power  of 
the  air  it  augmented  in  no  greater  a  proportion  than 
that  of  7  to  1 1  ;  whereas  wa  have  seen  in  the  former 
experiments,  that  to  still  greater  degrees  of  velocity  the 
augmentation  approached  very  near  the  ratio  of  one  to 
three. 

"  But  farther,  I  fired  tbree  shot,  of  the  same  size 
and  weight  with  those  already  mentioned,  over  a  large 
piece  of  water  ;  so  that  their  dropping  into  the  water 
being  tery  discernible,  both  the  distance  and  time  of 
their  flight  might  be  accurately  ascertained.  Each 
shot  was  discharged  with  a  velocity  of  400  feet  in  a 
second  ;  and  I  bad  satisfied  myself  by  many  previous 
trials  of  the  same  charge  with  tha  pendulum,  that  I 
could  rely  on  this  velocity 'to  ten  feet  in  a  second.  The 
first  thot  Sew  313  yards  in  four  second*  and  a  quarter, 
the  second  flew  319  yards  in  four  seconds,  and  the 
third  373  yards  in  five  seconds  and  a  half.  -According  . 
to  the  theory  of  resistance  established  for  slow  motions, 
the  first  shot  ought  to  have  spent  no  more  than  3.2 
seconds  in  its  flight,  ihr  second  3.28,  and  the  third 
4  seconds  ;  whence  it  is  evident,  that  every  shot  was 
.  retarded  considerably  more  than  it  ought  to  have  been 
had  that  theory  taken  place  in  its  motion  j  consequent- 
ly the  resistance  of  the  air  is  very  sensibly  ' 
even  in  such  a  small  velocity  as  tha 
second. 

"  As  00  large  shot  are  ever  projected  in  practice 
with  velocities  exceeding  that  of  1700  feet  in  a  second, 
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it  will  be  sufficient  for  tha  purpose*  of  a  practical  gam-    Theori. 
aer  to  determine  the  resistance  to  all  lesser  velocities)  *■— w— ^ 
which  may  he  thus  exhibited.     Let  AB  (fig.  3.)  be      **'«• 
taken  to  AC,  in  the  ratio  of  1 700  feet  in  a  second  to  CCXLVIU 
the  given  velocity  to  which  the  resisting  power  of  (be  3* 

air  is  required.  Continue  the  line  AB  to  D,  so  that 
BD  may  be  to  AD,  as  the  resisting  power  of  the  air 
to  slow  motions  is  to  its  resisting  power  to  a  velocity 
of  1700  feet  in  a  second ;  then  shall  CD  be  to  AD 
as  the  resisting  power  of  the  air  to  slow  motions  is  to 
its  resisting  power  to  the  given  velocity  represented  be 
AC.  ,.     " 

"  From  the  computations  and  experiments  already 
mentioned,  it  plainly  appears,  that  a  leaden  ball  of 
three- fourths  of  an  inch  diameter,  and  weighing  nearly 
l\  or,,  avoirdupois,  if  it  be  fired  from  a  barrel  of  45 
inches  in  length,  with  half  its  weight  of  powder,  will 
issue  from  that  piece  with  a  velocity  which,  if  it  were 
uniformly  continued,  woold  carry  it  near  170a  feet  in 
a  second.— If,  instead  of  the  leaden  ball,  an  iron  one,  of 
so  equal  diameter,  was  placed  in  the  same  situation  in 
the  same  piece,  and  was  impelled  by  an  equal  quantity 
nf  powder,  the  velocity  of  such  an  iron  ballet  woold 
be  greater  than  that  of  a  leaden  one  in  the  subdupli- 
catn  ratio  of  the  specificate  gravities  of  lead  and  iron  ; 
and  supposing  that  ratio  to  be  M  three  to  two,  and 
computing  on  the  principles  already  laid  down,  it  will 
appear,  that  an  iron  bullet  of  24I0.  weight,  shot  from 
a  piece  of  10  feet  in  length,  with  16I0.  of  powder,  will 
acquire  from  the  explosion  a  velocity  which,  if  uni- 
formly continued,  would  carry  it  nearly  1650  feet  in  a 

"  This  is  the  velocity  which,  according  to  onr  theory, 
a  cannon  ball  of  24th.  weight  is  discharged  witb  when 
it  is  impelled  by  a  full  charge  of  powder ;  but  if,  in- 
stead of  a  quantity  of  powder  weighing  two-thirds  of 
the  ball,  we  suppose  the  charge  to  be  only  half  the 
weight  of  it,  then  its  velocity  will  on  the  same  princi- 
ples be  no  more  than  1490  feet  in  a  second.  The  same 
would  be  the  velocities  of  every  lesser  bullet  fired  with 
the  same  proportions  of  powder,  if  the  lengths  of  all 
pieces  were  constantly  in  the  same  ratio  with  the  diame- 
ters of  their  bore  ;  and  although,  according  to  the  usual 
dimensions  of  the  smaller  pieces  of  artillery,  tbis  pro- 
portion does  not  always  hold,  yet  the  difference  is  not 
great  enough  to  occasion  a  very  great  variation  iron 
the  velocities  here  assigned ;  as  will  be  obvious  to  any 
one  who  shall  make  a  computation  thereon.  But  in 
these  determinations  we  suppose  the  windage  to  be  no 
more  than  is  just  sufficient  for  patting  down  the  bullet 


service,  either  throng  h  aegK- 
it  often  happens,  that  the  din- 


gence  or  unskilfufntgs,  it  often  happen 
meter  of  the  bore  so  much  exceeds  the  diameter  of  the 
bullet,  that  great  part  af  the  inflamed  fluid  escapes  by 
it*  side  ;  whence  the  velocity  of  the  shot  in  this  case 
may  be  considerably  less  than  what  wo  have  assigned. 
However,  this  perhaps  may  be  compensated  by  the 
greater  heat  which  in  all  probability  attend*  the  firing 
of  these  large  quantities  of  powder. 

"  From  this  great  velocity  of  cannon  shot  we  may  Solnti«i 
clear  up  the  difficulty  concerning  the  point-blank  shots'  the  difJ. 
which  occasioned  the  invention  of  Anderson '»  strange  eslly  ™- 
bypotbesie*.  Here  onr  author  was  deceived  by  his""?""*  . 
not  knowing  how  greatly  the  primitive  velocity  of  tbe^™"'" 
heaviest  shot  is  diminished  in  the  course  of  it*  flight  by  sSeeNaj. 
the 
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\fo>r-     *"*  *r»iste«ce  of  the  air.     And  the  received  opinion  of 
*    ■■»  practical  gunners  is  not  mart  difficult  to  account  Tori. 
since,  if  ben  they  agree  that  every  shot  flies  in  a  straight 
line  to  a  oertain  diatance  from  the  piece,  which  imagi- 
nary distance  they  have  called  tlie  extent  of  the  point* 
blank  shot,  we  need  only  suppose,  thai,  within  that  di- 
atance which  thry  thua  determine,  the  deviation  of  the 
path  of  the  ahot  from  a  straight  line  i*  not  very  per- 
ceptible in  their  method  of  pointing.     Now,  aa  a  shot 
of  341b.  fired  with  two  thirds  of  its  weight  of  pow- 
der, will,  at  the  distance  of  500  yards  from  the  piece, 
be  separated  from  the  line  of  its  original  direction  by 
an  angle  of  little  more  than  half  a  degree  j  those  w bo 
are  acquainted  with  the  inaccurate  methods  often  used 
in  the  directing  of  cannon  will  easily  allow,  that  so 
small  an  aberration  may  not  be  attended  to  by  the  ge- 
nerality of  practitioners,  and  tbe  path  of  the  shot  may 
consequently  be  deemed  a. straight  line  ;   especially  as 
other  cawes  of  error  will  often  intervene  much  greater 
than  what  arises  from  tbe  incurvation  of  this  line  by 
,5        Knlv'tv- 
f  rnorea.       "  We  have  now  determined  the  velocity  of  the  ahot 
■6  the      both  when    fired   with    two-thirds  of  its  weight   and 
MiBtitj  of  wjtj,  t,»|f  ita  weight  of  powder  respectively  ;  and  on 
7  "' ' , '  this  occasion  I  mint  remark,  thai  on  the  principles  of 
t  fhat       oor  ,neor7i  <ne  increasing  the  charge  of  powder  will 
II  not       increase  tbe  velocity  of  the  shot  till  the  powder  arrives 
atnsaalljr  a|    a  certain    quantity;    after    which,    if   the    powder 
*****'      be  increased,   the  velocity  of  the  shot  will  diminish. 
Tbe  quantity  producing  the  greatest  velocity  and  the 
proportion  between  that  greatest  velocity  and  the  velo- 
city communicated  by  greater  and   lesser  charges,  may 
5.  }.        be  thus   assigned.     Let  AB  represent  the  axis  of  the 
piece ;  draw  AC  perpendicular  to  it,  and  to  tbe  asymp- 
totes AC  and  AB  draw  any  hyperbola  LF,  and  draw 
BF  parallel  to  AC)  find  out  now  the  point  D,  where 
the  rectangle  ApEG  is  eqnai  to  the  hyperbolic  area 
DEFB  •,   then  will  AD  represent  that  height  of  the 
charge  which  communicates  the  greatest  velocity  to  the 
■hot:  whence  AD  being  to  AB  a*  1  to  3.71828,  aa 
appear*  from  tbe  table  of  logarithm*,  from  the  length, 
of  the  line  AD  thus  determined,  and  tbe  diameter  of 
the    bore,    the  quantity  of   powder  contained   in    this 
charge  is  easily  known.     If,  instead  af  this  charge,  any 
other  filling   the  cylinder  (0  the  height  AI,  be  used, 
draw  IH  parallel  to  AC,  and  through  the  point  H  to 
the  same  asymptotes  AC  and  AB  describe  the  hyper- 
bola HKj  then  tbe  greatest  velocity  will  be  to  the 
velocity  communicated  by, the  charge  AI,  in  tbe  subdu- 
plicatc  proportion  of  the  rectangle  ADF.G  to  the  same 
rectangle  diminished  by  the  trillnear  space  KHE. 
ceedie  -       "  I'  bath  boon  already  shown,  that  the  resistance  of 
tat  re- "  the  air  on  the  surface  of  a  ballet  of  three-fourths  or  an 
tance  of  ia>«h  diameter,  moving  with  a  velocity  ef  1670  feet  in 
j  air.        ,  second,  amounted  to  about  1  olb.      It   hath  also  been 
shewn,  that  an  Iran  bullet  weighing  24II).  if  fired  with 
i6f».  of  powder  (which  ie  usually  esteemed  its  proper 
battering  charge),  acquire*  a  velocity  ef  about   165a 
feet  ia  a  tecoart,   scarcely  differing  from  the  other: 
whence,  ate  tbe  surface  of  this  last  ballet  is  more  than 
54  lime*  greater  than  the  surface  of  a-bullet  of  throe- 
fourths  of  an  inch  diameter,   and   their  velocities  are 
nearly  tbe  same,  it  follows,  that  the  resistance  on  the 
larger  bullet  wit)  amount  to  more  than  5401b,  which  is 
near  33  lime*  Us  own  weight. 

Vot.  X.  Part  I.  t 


"  The  two  last  propositions  are  principally  aimed  Theory, 
against  those  theorists  who  have  generally  agreed  in  *  ■■  ■  »  —> 
supposing  the  flight  or  shot  and  shells  to  be  nearly  in 
tbe  curve  of  a  parabola.  Tbe  reason  given  by  those 
authors  for  their  opinion  is  the  supposed  ia  considerable 
resistance  of  the  air;  since  as  it  is  agreed  on  all  sine* 
that  the  track  of  projectiles  would  be  a  perfect  parabola 
if  there  waeno  resistance,  it  has  from  thence  been  too 
rashly  concluded,  tbat  tbe  interruption  which  the  pon- 
derous bodies  of  shells  and  ballet*  would  receive  from 
Mob  a  rare  medium  a*  air  would  be  scarcely  sensible, 
and  consequently  that  their  parabolic  flight  would  bo  ' 

hereby  scarcely  affected. 

"  Now  the  prodigious  resistance  of  tbe  air  to  a  bullet 
of  341b.  weight,  inch  as  we  have  liere  established  it, 
sufficiently  confute*  this  reasoning  ;  for  how  erroneous 
must  that  hypothesis  be,  Which  neglects  as  inconsider- 
able a  force  amounting  to  more  than  30  times  tbe 
Wright  of  the  moving  body  ?"  But  here  it  is  necessary 
to  assume  a  few  particulars,  the  demonstrations  of  which, 
on  tbe  commonly  received  principles,  may  be  seen  un- 
der tbe  article  PROJECTILES,  1T    ■ 

"  i.  If  the  resistance  of  the  air  be  so  small  that  tlieCauuaou 
motion  of  a  projected  body  is  in  the  carve  af  a  parabo-awaimi 
la,  tben  tbe  axis  of  tbat  parabola  will  be  perpendicular  '£  ^[££1 
to  tbe  horizon,  'and  consequently  the  part  of  the  curve  of  peoieo- 
in  which  the  body  ascends  will  bo  equal  and  similar  lotiles. 
that  in  which  it  descends. 

"  3.  If  the  parabola  in  which  the  body  mores  be 
terminated  on  a  horizontal  plane,  then  the  vertex  of 
tbe  parabola  will  be  equally  distant  from  its  own  extrc- 

"  3.  Also  the  moving  body  will  fall  on  that  bori-' 
xontal  plane  in  the  same  angle,  and  with  the  same  velo- 
city with  which  it  was  first  projected. 

"  4.  If  a  body  be  projected  in  different  angle*  but 
with  the  same  velocity,  then  it*  greatest  horizontal 
range  will  be  when  it  is  projected  in  an  angle  of  45° 
with  the  horizon. 

"  5.  If  tbe  velocity  with  which  the  body  is  projected 
be  known,  then  this  greatest  horizontal  range  may  be' 
tbus  found.  Compute,  according  to  the  common 
theory  of  frailty,  what  space  tbe  projected  body 
ought  to  fall  through  to  acquire  the  velocity  with 
which  it  i*  projected :  then  twice  that  space  will  be 
tbe  greatest  horizontal  range,  or  the  horizontal  range 
when  the  body  i*  projected  in  an  angle  of  45*  with 
the  horizon. 

"  6.  The  horizontal  range*  of  a  body,  when  pro- 
jected with  the  same  velocity  at  different  angles,  will 
be  between  themselves  as  the  sines  of  twice  tbe  angle 
in  which  the  tine  of  projection  ia  inclined  to  the  bori- 

"  7.  If  a  body  is  projected  in  the  same  angle  with 
the  horizon,  but  with  different  velocities,  the  horizontal 
ranges  will  be  in  tbe  duplicate  proportion  of  those  ve- 
locities. 1) 

"These  postulates,  which  contain   the  principles  ofProdigioB* 
the  modern  art  of  gunnery,  are  all  of  them  false  [for  ''*£!!!_0_'Uie' 
batb  been  aJroady  shown,   that  a  mnsket  hall  of  three- *>aw,. 
fourths  of  an  inch  ia  diameter,  fired  with  half  its  weight 
of  powder,  from  a  piece  45  inches  long,  moves  with  a 
velocity  of  near  1703  feet  in  n  second.     Now,  if  this 
ball  flew  in   the   curve  of  a  parabola,   its   horizontal 
range  at  45°  would  be  sound   by  the  fifth  postulate  to 
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be  about  17  miles.  Bat  all  tbe  practical  writer*  assure 
"*  us,  that  this  range  is  really  short  of  half  a  mile.  Diego 
Ulano  assigns  to  art  arquebus*,  four  feet  in  length,  and 
carrying  a  leaden  bait  of  1  Joz.  weight  (which  it  eery 
near  our  dimensions),  a  horizontal  range  of  797  com- 
mon  paces,  when  it  is  elevated  between  40  and  jo  de- 
grees, and  charged  with  a  quantity  of  fine  powder 
equal  in  weight  to  the  ball.  Meraennus  else  telle  us, 
tiiat  he  found  the  horizontal  range  of  an  arquebus*  at 
45°  to  be  less  than  4D0  fathoms,  or  800  yards ;  whence, 
as  either  of  these  ranges  are  short  of  half  an  English 
mile,  it  follows,  that  a  musket  shot,  when  fired  with  a 
reasonable  charge  of  powder  at  the  elevation  of  45°, 
flies  not  one-thirty -fourth  |mrt  of  the  distance  it  ought 
to  do  if  it  moved  in  a  parabola.  Nor  it  this  great  con- 
traction of  the  horizontal  range  to  be  wondered  at, 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  resistance  of  this  bullet 
when  it  first  issnes  from  the  piece  amounts  to  1 20  time* 
its  gravity,  as  bath  been  experimentally  demonstrated, 
N°  23. 

***  To  prevent  objections,  our  next  instance  shall  be 
in  an  iron  bullet  of  241b.  weight,  which  is  the  heaviest 
in  common  use  for  land-service.  Such  a  bullet  fired 
from  a  piece  of  the  common  dimensions  with  its  great- 
est allotment  of  powder  hath  a  velocity  of  1650  feet  in 
a  second,  as  already  shown.  Now,  if  the  horizontal 
range  of  tliis-thot  at  4  j°  be  computed  en  the  parabolic 
hypothesis  by  the  fifth  postulate,  it  will  come  out  to  bo 
about  16  miles,  which  is  between  five  and  six  times  its 
real  quantity ;  for  the  practical  writers  all  agree  in 
making  it  less  than  three  miles. 

"  But  farther,  it  is  not  only  when  projectiles  move 
with  these  veiy  great  velocities  that  their  Fight  sen- 
sibly varies  from  the  curve  of  a  parabola  ;  the  same 
aberration  often  takes  place  in  such  as  move  slow 
enough  to  have  their  motion  traced  out  by  the  eye ; 
fur  there  are  few  projectiles  that  can  be  thus  exami- 
ned, wlticb  do  not  visibly  disagree  with  the  Erst,  second, 
and  third  postulates  ;  obviously  descending  through 
a  curve,  which  is  shorter  and  less  inclined  to  the  ho- 
rizon than  that  in  which  tbey  ascended.  ■  Alsi  the 
highest  point  of  their  flight,  or  the  vertex  of  the 
curve,  is  much  nearer  the  place  where  they  fall  tn  the 
frrnund  than  to  (hat  from  whence  tbey  were  at  first 
discharged. 

"  I  have  found  too  by  experience,  that  the  fifth, 
siklh,  and  seventh  postulates  are  excessively  erroneous 
when  applied  to  the  motions  of  bullets  moving  with 
small  velocities.  A  leaden  bullet  three-fourths  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  discharged  with  a  velocity  of  about 
400  feet  in  a  second,  and  in  an  angle  of  io°  j'  with 
the  horizon,  ranged  on  the  liorizcnul  plane  no  more 
than  448  yards  :  whereas  its  greatest  horizontal  range 
being  lound  by  the  fifth  postulate  to  be  at  least  1700 
yards,  the  lange  at  19°  5'  ought  by  the  sixth  postulate 
to  have  been  1050  yards:  whence,  in  this  experiment, 
the  range  was  not  three- sevenths  of  what  it  must  have 
been,  had  the  commonly  received  theory  been  true." 
From  this  and  other  experiment*,  it  ie  clearly  pro- 
f  ved,  that  the  track  described  by  the  flight  even  of  the 
heaviest  shot,  is  neither  a  parabola,  nor  approaching 
"to  1  parabola,  except  when  they  are  projected  with 
very  small  velocities.  The  nature  of  the  curve  really 
described  by  them  is  explained  under  the  article  Pro- 
jectiles.    But  as  a  specimen  of  the  great  complin* 
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tion  of  that  subject,  we  shall  here  insert  an  account  of    ivorr. 
■  very  extraordinary,  cirr  until  mice   which  frequently  *■ 
takes  place  tberein. 

"  As  gravity  acts  perpendicularly  to  the  horizon, 
it  is  evident,  that  if  no  other  puwer  but  gravity  deflect- 
ed a  projected  body  from  its  course,  its  motion  would 
be  constantly  performed  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  lb* 
horizon,  passing  through  the  line  of  its  original  direc- 
tion ;  but  we  have  found,  that  the  body  in  its  motion 
often  deviates  from  this  plane,  sometime*  to  the  tight 
hand  and  at  other  times  to  the  left :  and  this  in  an  in- 
curvated  line,  which  is  convex  towards  that  plaae,  so 
that  the  motion  of  a  bullet  is  frequently  in  a  line  hav- 
ing a  double  curvature,  it  being  bent  towards  the  ho* 
rixon  by  the  force  of  gravity,  and  strain  bent  out  of 
its  original  direction  to  the  right  or  left  by  some  other 
force :  in  this  case  no  part  of  the  motion  of  the  bullet 
is  performed  in  the  same  plane,  but  it*  track  will  lie  in 
the  surface  of  a  kind  of  cylinder,  whose  axis  i*  perpen- 
dicular- to  the  horizon. 

"  This  proposition  maybe  indisputably  proved  by  the* 
experience  of  every  one  in  tbe  least  conversant  with  the 
practice  of  gunnery.  The  same  piece  which  will  carry- 
its  bullet  within  an  inch  of  the  intended  mark  at  10 
yards  distance,  cannot  be  relied  on  to  10  inches  in  loo- 
yards,  much  less  to  30  inches  in  300  yards.    Now  thi» 
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the -distance  belt 
id  the  line  of  dii 
ratio  than  that  of  the  distance  ;  1 
cident  at  the  month  of  the  piece, 
rating  in  the  manner  of  a  curve  1 
mouth  of  the  piece  be  considered  : 
To  put  this  : 
barrel  carry. 


from  tbe  track  of  the  bullet 
e  as  well  a*  downwards  :  for 
that  incurvateeV  line 
much  greater 
ese  lines  being  eoiu- 
ind  afterwards  srpa- 
d  its  tangent,  if  the 
the  point  of  contact, 
if  all  doubt,  however,  I  took  tv 
hall  three-fourths  or  an  inch  diameter, 
and  fixing  it  on  a  heavy  carriage,  I  satisfied  myself  of  the- 
steadiness  and  truth  of  its  direction,  by  firing  at  a  board 
1 1  feet  square,  which  was  placed  at  180  feet  distance  ; 
for  I  found  that  in  16  successive  shots  I  missed  the  mark 
bnt  once.  Now,  the  same  barrel  being  fixed  on  the  same 
carriage,  and  fired  with  a  smaller  quantity  of  powder, 
so  that  the  shock  on  the  discharge  would  be  much  less, 
and  consequently  the  direction  less  changed,  I  found, 
that  at  760  yards  distance  the  hail  flew  sometimes  loo- 
yard*  to  the  right  of  the  line  it  was  pointed  on,  and' 
sometime*  a*  much  to  tbe  left.  I  found  too,  that 
it*  direction  in  the  perpendicular  line  was  not  less  un- 
certain, it  falling  one  time  above  200  yards  abort  of 
what  it  did  at  another;  althoogh,  hy  the  nicest  exami- 
nation of  the  piece  after  the  discharge,  it  did  not  appear 
to  have  started  in  the  least  from  tbe  position  it  was  pla- 

"  The  reality  of  this  doubly  curvateJ  track  being 
thus  demonstrated,  it  may  perhaps  be  aeked,  What  con- 
he  tbo  cause  of  a  motion  so  different  from  what  has  been 
hitherto  supposed  r  And  to  this  I  answer,  That  the  de- 
flection in  question  must  be  owing  to  some  power  acting' 
obliquely  to  the  progressive  motion  of  the  body  ; 
which  power  can  be  no  other  than  the  resistance  of  the, 
air.  If  it  be  farther  asked,  how  the  resistance  of  the 
air  can  ever  come  to  be  oblique  to  the  progressive  mo- 
tion of  the  body  ?  I  farther  reply,  that  it  may  some- 
time* arise  from  inequalities  in  the  resisted  surface  y 
but  that  it*  general  cause,  is  doubtless  a  whirling  mo* 
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Theory.  ti°n  acquired  by  (he  ballet  about  lis  axis  :  for  by  thin 
*  M  i  »  motion  of  rotation,  combined  with  the  progressive  mo. 
lion,  each  part  of  the  bullet1*  surface  will  strike  the 
air  very  differently  from  what  it  would  do  if  there  Wat 
no  audi  whirl  j  and  the  obliquity  or  the  action  of  too 
air  arising  from  this  cause  will  be  greater,  as  the  mo- 
tion of  the  ballet  ii  greater  in  proportion  to  iu  progres* 

"  This  whirling  motion  undoubtedly  arises  from  tins 
friction  of  the  bullet  against  the  (idea  of  the  piece  ( 
nod  as  the  rotatory  motion  will  in  Mim  part  of  it)  re- 
volution conspire  with  tbe  progressive  one,  and  in  ano- 
ther part  be  equally  opposed  to  it,  the  resistance  of  the 
air  on  the  fore  part  of  the  bullet  will  be  hereby  affect- 
ed, and  will  be  increased  in  that  part  where  the  whirl- 
ing motion  conspires  with  the  progressive  one,  and  di- 
minished where  it  is  opposed  to  it )  and  by  this  means 
the  wbole  effort  of  the  resistance,  instead  of  being  op- 
posite Is  the  direction  of  tbe  body,  will  become  oblique 
thereto,  and  will  produce  those  effects  already  mention- 
ed. If  it  was  possible  tb  predict  the  position  of  the  axis 
round  which  the  bullet  should  whirl,  and  if  that  axis 
was  unchangeable  during  the  whole  Bight  of  theliullet, 
then  the  aberration  of  the  bullet  by  this  oblique  foroe 
would  be  in  a  given  direction  ;  and  the  incurvation 
produced  thereby  would  regularly  extend  the  same  way 
from  one  end  of  its  track  to  the  other.  For  instance, 
if  the  axis  of  the  whirl  was  perpendicular  to  the  hori- 
zon, then  tbe  incurvation  would  be  to  the  right  or  left. 
If  that  axis  was  horizontal,  and  perpendicular  to  tbe 
direction  of  the  bullet,  then  the  incurvation  would  be 
upwards  or  downwards.  But  as  the  first  position  of  this 
axis  is  uncertain,  and  at  it  may  perpetually  shift  in 
the  course  of  the  bullet's  flight ;  the  deviation  of  the 
bullet  is  not  necessarily  either  in  one  certain  direction, 
or  tending  to  the  same  aide  in  one  part  nf  it*  track  more 
than  it  does  in  another,  but  more  usually  is  continually 
•  changing  the  tendency  of  its  dr  flection,  as  the  axis 
round  which  It  whirl*  must  frequently  shift  its  posi- 
tion to  tbe  progressive  motion  by  many  inevitable  ac- 

"  That  a  bullet  generally  acquires  such   a  rotatory 

motion,  as  here  described,  is,  1  think,  demonstrable: 

however,  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt  or  dispute,  I  conT 

armed  it,   as  well  as  some  other  parts  of  my  theory,  by 

,0        tbe  following  experiment*. 

MacViae  "  I  causrd    the  machine    to 

lor  «e.w.  fi-  4,      BCDE  is  a  bras*  barn 

is.;  the  air's      j        ad:usU(J  b_  „,«,„„  of  fr; 

sented  in  the  figure,  as  to  buvi 
tending  to.  The  frame  in  which  th 
so  placed  that  its  axis  may  be  perpendicular  to  the  bi 
rixon.  The  axis  itself  is  continued  above  the  upper 
plate  of  the  frame,  and  has  fastened  on  it  a  light  .hol- 
low cone,  AFG.  From  the  lower  psrt  of  this  cone 
there  is  extended  a  long  arm  of  wood,  GH,  which  is 
very  thin,  and  cut  feather- edged.  At  it*  extremity 
there  is  a  contrivance  for  fixing  on  the  body,  whose  re- 
sistance i*  to  be  investigated  (as  here  the  globe  P)  j 
and, to  prevent  the  arm  GH  from  swaying  out  of  it* 
horizontal  position  hy  the  weiuht  of  the  annexed  body 
P,  there  is  a  brace,  AH,  of  fine  wire,  fastened  to  the 
top  of  the  cone  which  supports  the  end  of  the  arm. 

"  Round  the  barrel  BCDE,  there  is  wound  a  line 
silk  line,  the  tarns  of  which  appear  in  the  figure  ;   and 
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■    represented 
leon  its  axis, 

>  friction  worth  at. 
s  barrel  is  fixed  is 


after  this  line  both  taken  a  sufficient  number  of  tumi(  T 
it  i*  conducted  nearly  in  a  horizontal  direction  to  the  **■ 
pulley  L,  over  which  it  is  passed,  and  then  a  proper 
weight  M  is  hung  to  ita  extremity.  If  this  weight  be 
left  at  liberty,  it  is  obvious  that  it  will  descend  try 
its  own  gravity,  and  will,  by  its  descent,  turn  round 
tbe  barrel  BCDE,  together  with  the  arm  GH,  and  Urn 
body  P  fastened  to  it.  And  whilst  the  resistance  on 
thoarm  GH  and  pn  the  body  Pis  less  than  tbe  weight 
M,  that  weight  will  accelerate  its  motion;  and  there- 
by the  motion  of  GH  and  P  will  increase,  and  conse- 
quently their  resistance  will  increase,  till  at  last  this  re- 
sistance and  the  weight  M  become  nearly  equal  to  each 
other.  The  motion  with  which  M  descends,  and  with 
which  P  revolves,  will  not  then  sensibly  differ  from  an 
equable  one.  Whence  it  is  not  difficult  to  conceive, 
that,  by  proper  observations  made  with  this  machine, 
tbe  resistance  of  the  body  P  may  be  determined.  Th*) 
most  natural  method  uf  proceeding  in  this  investigation 
is  as  follows!  Let  tbe  machine  first  have  acquired  its 
equable  motion,  which  it  will  usually  do  in  about  five 
or  six  tarns  from  the  beginning ',  and  then  let  it  be  ob- 
served, by  counting  n  number  of  tarns,  what  time  is 
taken  up  by  cue  revolution  of  the  body  P ;  then  tak- 
ing off  the  body  P  and  the  weight  M,  let  it  be  exami- 
ned what  smaller  weight  will  mike  the  arm  GH  re- 
volve in  tbe  same  time  as  when  P  was  fixed  to  it :  ibis 
smaller  weight  being  taken  from  M,  the  remainder  is 
ohviously  equal  in  effort  to  the  resistance  of  the  revolv- 
ing body  P  j  and  this  remainder  being  reduced  in  tbe 
ratio  of  the  length  of  the  arm  to  the  scrajdiametet  of 
the  barrel,  will  then  become  equal  to  the  absolute 
quantity  of  the  resistance.  And  as  the  time  of  one  rc- 
'  volution  is  known,  and  consequently  the  velocity  of  the 
revolving  body,  there  is  hereby  discovered  the  absolute 
quantity  of  the  resistance  to  the  given  body  P  moving 
with  a  given  degree  of  celerity. 

"  Hrre,  to  avoid  all  objections,  I  have  generally 
chosen,  when  the  body  P  was  removed,  to  fix  to  Its 
stead  a  thin  piece  nf  lead  of  the  same  weight,  placed 
horizontally  i  so  that  the  weight  which  was  to  turn 
round  the  arm  GH,  without  tbe  body  P,  did  nil* 
carry  round  this  piece  of  Irad.  But  mathematicians  will 
easily  allow  lliat  there  was  no  uceuity  for  this  precau- 
tion. The  diameter  of  the  barrel  BCDE,  and  of  the 
silk  siring  wound  round  it,  was  2.06  inches.  The 
length  of  the  arm  GH,  measured  from  tbe  axis  to  the 
surface  of  the  globe  P,  was  49.5  inches.  The  body; 
P,  the  globe  made  use  of,  was  of  pasteboard  ;  ita  sur- 
face very  neatly  coated  with  marbled  paper.  It  was 
not  much  distant  from  the  size  of  a  12  lb.  shot,  being 
in  diameter  4.5  inches,  ao  that  the  radius  of  the  circle 
described  by  the  centre  of  the  globe  was  51.75  inches. 
When  this  globe  was  filed  at  the  end  of  the  arm,  and 
a  weight  of  half  a  pound  was  hung  at  the  end  of  the 
siring  at  IVf,  it  was  examined  how  soon  tbe  motion  of 
the  descending  weight  M,  and  of  the  revolving  body 
P,  would  become  equable  as  to  sense.  WHh  this 
view,  three  revolutions  being  suffered  to.  elapse,  it  was 
found  thnt  the  next  10  were  performed  in  Vji",  20  in 
less  than  55",  and  30  in  &1\" ;  so  that  the  first  10  weio 
performed  in  27^",  the  second  in  27J",  and  the  third 
in  27J". 

."  These,  experiments  sufficiently  evince,  that  even 

with  half  a  pound,  tbe  smallest  weight  made  use  of, 
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•>  ter  the  first  three  revolu 

14  TIm  globe  above  mentioned  being  now  fixed  nt 
the  end  of  the  arm,  there  was  bong  on  at  M  a  weight 
of  3 Jib. ;  and  ten  revolution*  being  suffered  to  elapse, 
the  succeeding  23  vera  performed  in  2iJ".  Then  the 
globe  beinjf  taken  off,  Mid  ■  (bin  plate  of  lead,  equal 
to  it  in  weight,  placed  in  Its  room  ;  it  was  found,  that 
instead  of  3  Jib.  a  weight  of  one  pound  would  make  it 
revolve  in  lea*  time  than  it  did  before ;  performing 
bow  20  revolutions  after  10  were  0 lapsed  in  the  tpa.ee 
of  19". 

"  Hence  then  it  follows,  that  from  the  ajlb.  first 
bung  on,  there  is  leie  than  1  lb.  to  be  deducted  for 
the  resistance  00  the  arm;  and  consequently  the  re- 
sis  Unco  en  the  glebe  itself  it  not  less  than  the  effort  af 
ajlb.  in  the  situation  M  ;  end' it  appearing  from  the 
former  measures,  that  the  radius  of  the  barrel  is  nearly 
t*jt  of  the  radios  of  the  circle  described  by  the  centra 
of  the  globe ;  it  follows,  that  the  absolute  resistance 
of  the  globe,  when  it  revolves  20  timet  in  i\\", 
(abont  25  feet  in  a  second),  it  not  leas  than  the  50th 
part  of  two  pounds  and  a  quarter,  or  nf  36  ounces ; 
and  this  being  considerably  more  than  half  an  ounce, 
and  the  globe  nearly  the  size  of  a  1 2-pound  shot,  it 
irrefragably  confirms  a  proposition  I  had  formerly  laid 
down  from  theory,  that  the  resistance  af  the  air  to  a 
ta  lb.  iron  abet,  moving  with  a  velocity  of  35  feet  in 
a  second,  is  not  less  than  half  an  ounce. 

*'  The  real  of  the  experiments  were  made  in  order 
to  Confirm  another  proposition,  namely,  that  the  re- 
sistsnoe  of  the  air  within  certain  limits  is  nearly  in  the 
duplicate  proportion  of  the  Telocity  of  the  misted 
body,  To  investigate  thia  point,  there  were  succes- 
sively hung  on  at  M,  weights  in  the  proportion  af  the 
number*  I,  4,  9,  16  ;  and  letting  10  revolutions  first 
elapse,  the  following  observations  were  made  en  the 
rest—With  J  lb.  the  globe  went  20  turns  in  54}", 
with  alb.  it  want  20  tarns  in  27J",  with  4^ lb.  it 
wrnt  30  turns  m  Vf i",  and  with  8  lb.  it  went  40  turns 
in  27!".— Hence  it  appears,  that  to  resistances  propor- 
tioned to  the  number*  1,  4,  0,  16,  there  correspond 
velocities  of  the  resisted  body  in  the  proportion  of  the 
numbers  t ,  2,  3-,  4  ;  which  proves,  with  great  nicety, 
the  proposition  above  mentioned. 

"  With  regard  to  the  rotatory  motion,  the  first  ex- 
periment was  to  evince,  that  the  whirling  motion  of  a 
ball  combining  with  its  progressive  motion  would  pro- 
dace  such  an  oblique  resistance  and  deflective  power 
as  already  mentioned.  For  this  purpose  a  wooden  ball 
of  4!  incites  diameter  was  suspended  by  n  double 
string,  about  eight  or  nine  feet  long.  Now,  by  turn- 
ing renal  the  ball  and  twisting  the  double  string,  the 
ball  when  left  to  itself  would  have  a  revolving  motion 
given  it  from  the  untwisting  of  the  string  again.  And 
if,  when  the  string  was  twisted,  the  ball  was  drawn  to 
a  considerable  distance  from  the  perpendicular,  and 
there  let  go ;  it  would  at  Brtt,  before  it  bad  acquired 
Its  revolving  motion,  vibrate  steadily  enough  in  the 
ssuno  vertical  plane  in  which  it  first  began  to  move: 
but  when,  by  the  untwisting  of  the  string,  it  had  ac- 
quired a  sufficient  degree  of  its  whirling  motion,  it 
constantly  deflected  to  the  right  or  left  ef  ita  first 
track  j  and  sometimes  proceeded  so  far  as  to  have  ita 


direction  at  right  angles  to  that  in  which  it  bf  gin  its  Tatai*. 
motion  j  and  tbis  deviation  was  not  produced  by  the  1— -v— 
string  itself,  but  appeared  to  bo  entirely  owing  to  the 
resistance  being  greater  on  the  one  part  of  the  leading 
surface  of  the  glebe  than  the  ether.  For  the  deviation 
continued  when  the  string  was  totally  untwisted  ;  and 
even  daring  the  time  that  the  string,  by  the  motion  the 
globe  had  received,  waa  twisting  the  contrary  way. 
And  it  was  always  easy  to  predict,  before  the  ball  was 
let  go.  which  way  it  wonld  deflect,  only  by  considering 
on  which  sida  the  whirl  would  be  combined  with  the 
progressive  motion  1  for  en  that  side  always  the  deflee* 
live  power  acted,  as  the  resistance  was  greater  here  than 
on  the  side  where  the  whirl  and  progressive  motion 
were  opposed  to  one  soother." 

Though  Mr  Robins  considered  this  experiment  as 
an  incontestable  proof  of  the  truth  of  his  theory,  he 
undertook  to  give  oenlar  demonstration  of  tbis  de- 
flection of  musket- bullets  even  in  the  short  space  of 
lOO  yards. 

"  As  all  projectiles  (■"/■  he),  in  their  flight,  are 
acted  upon  by  the  power  of  gravity,  the  deflection  of  a 
bullet  from  its  primary  direction,  supposes  that  deflec- 
tion to  be  upwards  or  downwards  in  a  vertical  plane  ( 
because,  in  the  vertical  plane,  the  action  of  gravity  is 
compounded  and  entangled  with  the  deflective  force. 
And  for  this  reason  my  experiments  have  been  princi- 
pally directed  to  the  examination  of  that  deflection 
which  carries  the  bullet  to  the  right  or  left  of  that 
plane  in  which  it  began  to  move.  For  if  it  appears  at 
any  time  that  the  bullet  has  shifted  from  that  vertical 
plane  in  which  the  motion  began,  this  will  be  an  in- 
contestable proof  of  what  we  have  advanced.  Now, 
by  means  nf  screens  of  exceeding  thin  paper,  placed 
parallel  to  each  other  at  proper  distances,  this  deflection 
in  question  may  be  many  ways  investigated.  For  by 
firing  bullets  which  shall  traverse  the  screens,  the 
flight  of  the  bullet  may  be  traced  ;  and  it  may  easily* 
appear  whether  they  do  or  do  not  keep  invariably  to 
one  vertical  plane.  This  examination  may  proceed  on 
three  different  principles,  which  I  shall  here  separately 

"  For  first,  an  exactly  vertical  plane  may  be  traced 
nut  upon  all  these  screens,  by  which  the  deviation  of 
any  single  bullet  may  be  more  readily  investigated, 
only  by  measuring  the  horizontal  distance  of  it*  trace 
from  the  vertical  plsne  thus  delineated}  and  by  this 
means  the  absolute  quantity  nf  its  aberration  may  be 
known.  Or  if  the  description  of  such  a  vertical  plane 
should  lie  esteemed  a  matter  of  difficulty  and  nicety,  a 
second  method  may  be  followed ;  which  is  that  of  rest- 
ing the  piece  in  some  fixed  notch  or  socket,  so  that 
though  the  piece  may  have  some  little  play  tn  the 
right  and  left,  yet  alt  the  lines  in  which  tire  bullet  can 
be  directed  shall  intersect  each  other  in  the  centre  of 
that  fixed  socket :  by  thia  means,  if  two  different  shots 
are  fired  from  the  piece  thus  situated,  the  horizontal 
distances  made  by  the  two  bullets  on  any  two  screens 
ought  to  be  in  the  same  proportion  to  each  other  as  tho 
respective  distances  of  the  screens  from  the  socket  in 
which  the  piece  wis  laid.  And  if  these  horizontal 
distances  differ  from  that  proportion,  then  it  is  certain 
that  one  of  the  shots  st  least  hath  deviated  from  a  ver- 
tical plane,  although  the  absolute  quantity  of  that  de- 
Yjatrott 
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viatioa  cannot  henor  be  assigned;  heenme  it  cannot  be     portion  {  the  horizontal  4!»Unee  of  the  6>>t  and  third,    Theory. 


what   part  of  it  is  to  be  imputed  to  one   bullet, 
and  what  to  the  oilier. 

"  Bnt  if  tho  eoastant  and  invariable  position  of  the 
notch  or  socket  in  which  the  piece  «■*  placed,  be 
t bought  too  hard  in  hypetneeis  in  this  very  niec  affair  ( 
the  third  method,  and  which  it  the  lumpiest  of  all, 
require*  no-  man  than  tbmt  two  (hot  he  fired  through 


for  instance,  on  the  wall  being  above  vine  incite*  more  * 
tbt.it  it  aW.IJ  be  by  this  analogy. 

"  If,  without  supposing  the  invariable  position  of 
the  socket,  tie  examine  the  comparative  horizontal  di- 
stance* according  to  the  third  method  described  above, 
we  shall  in  this  case  discover  divarications  otjll  more 
extraordinary  ;   for  by  the  number*  «ct  down,  it  ap- 


tbree  acreena  without  any  regard  to  the  position  of  the     pear*,  that  the  horizontal  distances  of  the  second  and 


piece  each  time  t  for  in  this  case,  if  the  shots  diverge 
from  each  ether,  and  both  keep  to  a  vertical  plane, 
tbea  if  the  horizontal  distances  of  their  trace*  on  the 
tint  screen  be  taken  from  the  like  horizontal  distances 
on  the  *econd  and  third,  the  two  remainders  will  be 
in  the  same  proportion  with  the  distances  of  the  second 
and  third  screen  from  the  first.  And  if  rhey  are  not  in 
this  proportion,  then  it  will  be  certain  that  one  of  them 
at  least  bath  been  deflected  from  the  vertical  plane  | 
though  here,  ai  in  the  last  0**0,  the  quantity  of  that 
tlefloctton  in  each  will  not  be  known. 

**  AH  the**  three  method*  I  have  myself  nude  use 
*-  of  at  different  times,  and  have  ever  found  die  inccess 
agreeable  to  my  capeatotion.  Bnt  the  most  eligible 
method  seemed  to  be  a  compound  of  the  two  last.  The 
apparatus  was  as  fallow*.— Two  screens  were  act  up 
in  the  larger  walk  in  the  Charter-house  garden;  the 
first  ef  than  at  259  feet  distance  from  th*  wall,  which 
wa*  to  serve  for  ■  third  screen  ;  and  the  second  200 
feet  from  the  same  wall.  At  50  feet  before  the  lint 
eerem,  or  at  300  feet  from  the  wall,  there  wa*  placed! 
a  large  block  weighing  about  aoolb.  weight,  and  ha- 
ving fixed  into  it  as  iron  bar  with  a  socket  at  its  ex- 
tremity, in  -which  the  piece  we*  to  be  laid.  The  piece 
itself  was  of  a  eomaaau  length,  and  bored  for  an  ounce 
ball.  It  was  each  time  (ended  with  a  ball  of  17  to  the 
pound,  so  that  the  windage  wa*  extremely  small,  and 
with  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  good  powder.  The 
screen*  were  mad*  of  th*  thinnest  issue  paper ;  and  the 
rrsietanee  they  gave  to  the  bullet  (and  consequently 
their  probability  of  deflecting  it)  wa*  so  small,  that  a 
bullet  lighting  one  time  rasar  the  extremity  of  one  of 
the  screens,  left  a  fit*  thin  fragment  of  it  toward*  the 
edge  entire,  which  ww*  an  very  weak  that  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  handle  it  sritfaotit  breaking.  These  things  thi 
prepared,  five  shot*  Were  made  with  the  pi 


third  shot  on  the  two  screens,  am)  an  the  wall,  an  a* 


1st  Screen. 
11.7c 


id  Screen. 
18.75 


Wall. 
8395 


"  Here,  if,  according  to  the  rule  given  above,  the  di- 
stance on  the  first  screen  be  taken  from  the  distance*  on- 
iric other  two,  the  remainder  will  he  7,  and  71.3  :  and 
these  numbers,  if  each  shot  kept  to  a  vertical  plane, 
pnght  to  be  in  the  proportion  of  I  to  5  ;  that  bring  the 
proportion  of  the  distances  of  the  second  screen,  and 
of  the  wall,  from  the  first :  bnt  the  last  number  72. X 
exceeds  what  it  ought  to  be  by  this  analogy  by  37.1 ; 
so  that  between  them  there  is  a  deviation  from  the  ver- 
tical plane  of  above  37  inches,  and  thi*  too  in  a  transit 
of  little  more  than  80  yards. 

"  Bat  farther,  to  show  that  these  irregularities  do- 
not  depend  on  *ny  accidental  circumstance  of  the  ball*, 
fitting  or  not  fitting  the  piece,  there  were  five  shot* 
more  made  with  the  same  quantity  of  powder  a*  be- 
fore ;  but  with  smaller  bullet*,  which  ran  much 
looser  in  tho  piece.  And  the  horizontal  distance*  be- 
ing measured  in  inches  from  the  traoe  of  the  first  but- 
let  to  each  of  the  succeeding  ones,  the  numbers  were  an 
under. 

Wall. 
94.0  R. 
23 .0  L.. 

63.5  B. 


'Here,  again,  on 


1st  Screen. 
15.fr  H. 

6.4  L. 

4.7  B. 
ia.fi  B. 

2d  Screen. 
|M    8, 

8.5    B. 
24.0   R. 

igain,  on  the 

supposed  fixed  posit i 

n  of  the- 


Sieoe,  the  horizontal  distance  on  the  wall  between  the 
rat  and  third  will  be  found  above  15  inches  less  than 

,™™,»,  u„  »™  «™  . »  ^^restedlin     *  *•"•■,■»  if»cn  ""P*  £  *  «"«•)  p'"*  S  «d  !*•- 

the  notch  above  mentioned  j  and  the  horizontal  di.taa-     megulant.es,  though  smaller,  occur  in  every  other  ex- 
es* between  the  first  shot,  which  was  taken  a*  a  stand       ptnment.     And   if  tbey  are  examined   according  to 
both  on  the  first     lne  ,"1™  ITK",oi'  Bel  anwn  above,  and  the  horizontal 
■d  in  inches      distances  of  the  ikird  and  fourth,  for  instance,  are  com- 
pared, those  on  the  first  and  second  screen,  and  on  the  - 
wall,  appear  to  be  thus. 


ard,   and  the  four  succeeding 
and  second  screen  and  on 
were  a*  follow* : 


1  it  Screen. 
I  to  2         1.75  R. 

4        '-*5  L. 


2d  Screen. 

3.15  R. 
15.6    L. 

4.5   t. 

5.1    L. 


Wall. 
16.7  R. 
69.25  L. 
1  o  L. 
19.0    X.. 


1st  Screen.  2rl  Screen.  Wall. 

n.i  21.25  3**5        ■ 

"And  if  the  horizontal  distance  on  the  first  screen 
be  taken  from  the  other  two,  the  remainder*  wiIJ.be 
10.15,  and  17.4  j  where  toe  least  of  them,  instead1  of 
being  fi*o  time*  the  first,  as  it  ought  to  be,  is  4^.35 
abort  of  it  ;  so  that  here  is  a  deviation  of  45  inches. 

"  From  all  these  experiments,  the  deflection  ip  que- 
stion ssejns  to  be  incontestably  evinced.     But  to  give 
row  farther  light  to  this  subject,  I  took  a  barrel  of 
bore  with  thai  hitherto  used,  and  beat  jt  at 


M  Here  the  letter*  R  and  L  denote  that  the  shot  in 
ewestien  went  either  to  the  right  or  left  of  the  first.. 

"  If  tlie  position  of  the  socket  in  which  the  piece 
Wa*  placed  be  supposed  fixed,  then  the  kur'tzontei  di- 
stance* measured  above  00  the  first  and  second  acreen, 
and  est  the  wall,  ought  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  di- 
stances ef  the  first  screen,  the  second  acreen,  and  the 

wall,  frsHu  the  socket.     But  by  eerty  looking  over  these    about  throe  or  four  belies  from  its  muzzle  to  the  left, 
a  ambers,  it  appears,  that  oeae  of  them  are  in  that  pre-     the  bend  nuking  an  angle  of  three  or  four  degree*, 

/ —    with 
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Their?.  with  the  axis  of  the  piece.  This  piece  thui  bent  was 
ia  'n'M  fired-  with  »  loose  bull,  and  tbe  time  quantity  of  pow- 
der hitherto  used,  the  screen*  of  the  last  ex  peri  meat 
being  still  continued.  It  wit  natural  to  expect,  that 
if  this  piece,  mi  pointed  by  the  general  direction  of  it* 
axil,  tbe  ball  would  be  canted  to  the  left  nf  that  di- 
'  recti  on  by  the  bend  near  it*  mouth.  But  u  the  bul- 
let, in  palling  through  that  bent  part  would,  as  I 
conceived,  ho  forced  to  roll  upon  the  right-hand  *ida 
of  the  barrel,  and  thereby  its  leftside  would  turn  up 
against  the  air,  and  would  increase  tbe  resistance  on 
that  side  ;  1  predicted  to  the  company  then  present, 
that  if  the  axis  on  which  tbe  bullet  whirled,  did  not 
shift  its  position  after  it  was  separated  from  the  piece  ; 
then,  notwithstanding  the  bent  of  the  piece  to  the 
left,  tbe  ballet  itself  might  be  expected  to  incurvate 
toward*  the  right ;  and  this,  upon  trial,  did  moat  re- 
markably happen.  '  For  one  of  the  bullet*  fired  from 
this  bent  piece  passed  through  the  first  screen  about 
I  f  inch  distant  from  the  trace  of  one  of  the  shots  fired 
from  the  straight  piece  in  the  last  set  of  experiments. 
On  the  second  screen,  the  traces  of  the  same  bullets 
were  about  three  inches  distant ;  the  pullet  from  the 
crooked  piece  patsing  on  both  screens  to  the  left  of  the 
other:  but  comparing  the  places  of  these  bullet*  on  tbe 
wall,  it  appeared  that  the  bullet  from  the  croaked 
piece,  though  it  diverged  front  the  track  on  the  two 
screens,  had  now  crossed  that  track,  and  wa*  deflected 
considerably  to  the  rigbt  of  it ;  so  that  it  was  obvious, 
.  that  though  the  bullet  from  tbe  crooked  piece  might 
first  be  canted  to  the  left,  and  hid  diverged  from  the 
track  of  the  other  bullet  with  which  it  was  comparer!, 
yet  by  degree*  it  deviated  again  to  the  right,  and  a 
little  beyond  the  second  serpen  crossed  that  track 
from  which  it  before  diverged,  and  on  the  wall  was 
deflected  14  inches,  as  I  remember,  on- the  contrary 
shle.  And  this  experiment  is  not  only  the  nyst  con- 
vincing proof    of   the    reality  of    this  deflection    here 


contended  for  ;  hot   is    likewise    th 

■nation  that  it  is  brought  about  in  the  very  manner  and 

liy  the  very  circuuibtance*  which  wc  have  all  aloug  de- 

'     "  I   have  now  only  to  add,  that  as  I  suspected  the 

consideration  of  the  revolving  motion  of  tbe  bullet, 
compounded  with  it*  progressive  one,  might  lie  consi- 
dered as  a  subject  of  mathematical  speculation,  and 
that  the  reality  of  any  deflecting  force  thence  arising 
might  perhaps  be  denu-d   by  some  computists  upon  the 

.principles  hitherto  received  of  the  action  of  fluids-,  I 
thought  proper  to  annex  a  few  experiments,  with^  a 
view  of  evincing  the  strange  deficiency  of  all  theories 
of  this  sort  hitherto  established,  and  (lie  unexpected 
and  wonderful  varieties  which  occur  in  these  matters  : 
Tbe  proposition  which  I  advanced  for  this  purpose  be- 

^ng,  That  two  equal  surfaces  meeting  the  air  with  tie 
same  degree  of  obliquity,  may  be  no  differently  resist- 
*d,  that  though  in  one  of  them  the  resistance  ts  less 
than  that  of  a  perpendicular  surface  meeting  the  same 
quantity  of  air,  yet  in  another  it  shall  be  considerably 

StraaVe  '  "  To  make  out  this  proposition,  I  made  use  of  the 
Baonalr  In  machine  already  described:  and  having  prepared  a 
tbe  reiiit-  pasteboard  pyramid,  whose  base  wa*  four  inches  square, 
asoe  of  lb*  mj  whoM  pinoes  made  angles  of  4$"  with  the  plane  of 
*"'  its  base  ;     and    also    a   parallelogram    four    inches    in 
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breadth,  and  5^  in  length,  which  was  equal  to  the  snr-  Tacorv. 
face  of  the  pyramid,  tbe  globe. P  was  taken  off  from'  "  >  ■* 
the  machine,  and  the  pyramid  was  first  fixed  on*  sod 
alb.  being  hung  at  M,  and  tbe. pyramid  so  fitted  a* 
to  move  with  its  vertex  forwards,  it  performed  20  re- 
volutions after  the  first  ten  were  elapsed  in  33".  Then 
the  pyramid  being  turned,  so  that  it*  base,  which  was 
a  piano  of  four  inches  square,  went  foremost,  it  now 
performed  20  revolution*  with  the  same  weight  in 
38x"— After  this,  taking  off  the  pyramid,  and  fix- 
ing on  the  parallelogram  with  its  longer  side  perpendi- 
cular to  the  arm,  and  placing  its  surface  in  an  angle 
of  45"  with  the  horizon  by  a  quadrant,  tbe  paralle- 
logram with  the  same  weight,  performed  20  revolu- 
tions in  43i". 

"  Now  here  this  parallelogram  and  tbe  surface  of 
the  pyramid  are  equal  to  each  other,  and  each  of  them 
met  the  air  in  an  angle  of  45°;  and  yet  one  of  theaa 
made  20  revolutions  in  33",  whilst  the  other  took  np 
43f .  And  at  the  same  time  it  appears,  that  a  flat 
surface,  sucb  as  tbe  base  of  a  pyramid,  which  meet* 
tbe  same  quantity  of  air  perpendicularly,  makes  20  re- 
volutions in  3  8  J",  which  i*  the  medium  between   tbe 

"  But  to  give  another  and  still  more  simple  proof 
of  this  principle  :  there  wa*  taken  a  parallelogram  four 
inches  broad  and  8}  long.  This  being  fixed  at  the 
end  of  the  arm,  with  it*  long  side  perpendicular  there* 
to,  and  being  placed  in  an  angle  of  45°  with  tbe  bari- 
um, there  was  a  weight  bung  on  at  M  of  3  jib.  with 
which  the  parallelogram  made  20  revolution*  in  40J*. 
But  after  this,  tbe  position  of  the  parallelogram  wan 
shifted,  and  it  was  placed  with  its  shorter  side  perpen- 
dicular to  tbe  arm,  though  it*  surface  was  still  inclined 
to  an  angle  of  45°  with  the  horizon  j  and  new,  instead 
of  going  slower,  as  might  have  been  expected  from  the 
greater  extent  of  part  of  its  surface  from  the  axis  of  the 
-machine,  it  went  round  much  faster  :  for  in  this  last 
situation  it  made  20  revolutions  in  3j4",  so  that  then 
were  5"  difference  in  the  time  of  20  revolution*  j  and 
ibis  from  no  other  change  of  circumstance  than  a*  the 
-larger  or  shorter  side  of  the  oblique  plane  was  perpen- 
dicular to  the  line  of  its  direction." 

Jn  the  73d  volume  of  the  Philosophical  Transao 
'lions,  several  experiments  nn  this  subject,  hut  upon  a 
larger  scale,  are  related  by  Lovell  Kdgeworth,  Esq. 
They  confirm  the  truth  of  what  Mr  Robins  advances, 
'but  nothing  is  said  to  explain  the  reason  nf  it. 

These  are  tbe  principal  experiment*  made  by  MrWbjtbe 
Robins  in  confirmation  of  his  theory,  and   which  notarial  gai- 
only  far  exceed  every   thing    that    had  been   fortnerly"w3'e,",lt* 
done,  but  even  bid  J'air  for  advant injj  the  srt  ofgun-r*tS? 
nery  to  its  11c plus  ultra.      It   must   be   observed,  how- 
ever, that  in  this  art  it  is  impossible  we  should  ever  ar- 
rive at  absolute  perfection;   that  is,  it  can  ntfer  be  ex- 
pected that  a  gunner,   by   any   method  of  calculation 
whatever,  can  be  enabled  to   point  his  guns  in  such  n 
manner,  that  tbe  -not  shall  hit  the  mark  if  placed  *ay 
where  within  its  range.      Aberrations,  which  can  by  no 
means  be  either  foreseen  or  prevented,  will  take  place 
from  a  great  number  of  different  causes,     A  variation 
in  the  density  of  the  atmosphere,  in  the  dampneUnf 
the  powder,  or   in   the   figure  of  the  shot,  will  cause  ' 

variation*  in  the  range  of   the  bullet,    which  cannot 
by  any   mean*   be  reduced   to  roles,   and  consequently 
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TbeMj  mu"  render  tbe  event  of  oach  ill  (it  wry  precariotra. 
*'  >  — *  The  remittance  of  the  atmosphere  simply  considered, 
without  any  of  those  anomalies  arising  from  it>  density 
at  different  limes,  is  a  problem,  which,  notwithstanding 
the  labours  of  Mr  Kohim  and  other*,  hath  not  been 
completely  wired  :  and  indeed  if  we  consider  the  mut- 
ter in  a  physical  light,  we  shall  find,  that  without  some 
other  data  than  those  which  are  jot  obtained,  an  exact 
eolation  of  it  is  impossible. 
Hi*  sir  It  it  an  objection  that  hath  been  made  to  tbe  mathe- 

sauasa  matical  philosophy,  and  to  which  in  many  case*  it  is 
■OT'»S  most  certainly  liable,  that  it  considers  the  retitlancr  of 
"^"j"  matter  more  than  its  capacity  of  giving  motion  to  other 
rashtiar  matter.  Hence,  if  in  any  cafe  matter  acts  both  as  a 
sac.  misting  and  a  moving  power,  and  the  mathematician 

overlook*  its  effort  towards  motion,  founding  his  de- 
monstrations only  open  it*  property  of  resisting,  these 
demonstrations  will  certainly  be  false, though  they  should 
he  supported  hy  all  the  powers  of  geometry.  It  is  to  an 
error  of  this  kind  that  we  are  to  attribute  the  great  dif- 
ferences already  taken  notice  of  between  the  calcula- 
tions of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  with  regard  to  the  resisting 
farce  of  fluids,  and  what  actually  takes  place  upon  trial. 
These  calculations  were  made  upon  the  supposition  that 
the  fluid  through  which  a  body  moved  conld  do  nothing 
else  but  resist  it  |  yet  it  is  certain  that  the  air  (the 
fluid  with  which  we  have  to  do  nt  present)  proves* 
source  of  mutton,  as  well  a*  resistance,  to  all  bodies 
which  move  in  it. 
■iff  5-  .To  understand  thie  matter  fully,  let  ABC  (fig.  t.)  ™- 

f— eat  a  cmoked  tuba  made  of  any  solid  matter,  and 
s,  0,  two  pistons  which  exactly  All  the  cavity.  If  tbe 
■pace  between  these  pistons  is  foil  of  air,  it  is  plain  they 
cannot  come  into  contact  with  each  other  on  account  of 
the  elasticity  of  the  included  air,  but  will  remain  at  some 
certain  distance  as  represented  iu  tlie  figure.  If  the  pi- 
ston b  is  drawn  up,  the  air  which  presses  in  the  direc- 
tion C  b  acts  as  a  resisting  power,  and  the  piston  will 
net  he  drawn  up  with  such  ease  aa  if  the  whole  was  in 
vacua.  Bot  though  the  column  of  air  pressing  in  the 
direction  C  b  acts  as  a  relisting  power  on  the  piston  b, 
the  column  pressing. in  the  direction  A  a  will  act  a*  a 
moving  power  upon  the  piston  a.  It  is  therefore  plain, 
that  if  b  Is  moved  upwards  till  it  comes  to  the  place 
marked  d,  the  other  will  descend  to  that  marked  e. 
Now,  if  we  suppose  the  piston  a  to  be  removed,  it  is 
plain,  that  when  b  ia  pulled  upwards  to  d,  the  air  de- 
scending through  the  legAnCB  will  press  on  the  under 
tide  of  tbe  piston  b,  as  strongly  as  it  would  have  done 
upon  the  upper  side  of  the  piston  u,  had  it  been  pre- 
sent. Therefore,  though  the  air  passing  down  through 
tbe  leg  CB  resists  the  motion  of  the  piston  b  when  drawn 
upwards,  the  air  pressing  down  through  the  leg  AB  for- 
wards it  as  much  ;  and  accordingly  the  piston  b  may  be 
drawn  op  or  pushed  down  at  pleasure,  and  with  very 
tittle  trouble.  Bnt  if  the  orifice  at  A  is  stopped,  so  that 
tbe  air  ean  only  exert  its  resisting  power  on  tbe  piston 
*j  it  will  require  a  considerable  degree  of  strength  to 
■ova  the  piston  from  b  to  d. 

If  now  we  suppose  the  tnbe  to  be  entirely  removed 
(which  indeed  answers  no  ether  purpose  than  to  render 
the  action  of  tbe  air  more  evident),  it  is  plain,  that  if 
the  piston- is  moved  either  up  or  down,  or  in  any  other 
direction  we  can  imagine,  the  air  presses  as  much  upon 
she  back -pari  of  it 
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of  consequence  a  ball  moving  through  tho  air  with  Toeary. 
any  degree  of  velocity,  ought  to  be  ai  much  accciera-  *■ 
ted  hy  tbe  action  of  tho  sir  behind,  as  it  is  retarded  by 
the  action  of  tbat  before,-— Here  then  it  is  natural  to 
ask,  If  the  air  accelerates  a  moving  body  as  much  a*  it 
retards  it,  how  cames  it  to  make  any  resistance  at  all? 
yet  certain  it  is,  tbat  this  fluid  doth  resist,  and  that 
very  considerably.  To  this  it  may  be  answered,  that 
the  air  is  always  kept  in  soma  certain  state  or  constitu- 
tion by  another  power  which  rule*  all  its  motions,  and 
it  ia  this  power  undoubtedly  which  gives  the  resistance. 
It  is  not  to  on  r  purpose  at  present  to  inquire  what  that 
power  !*  ;  but  we  see  that  the  air  is  often  in  very  dif- 
ferent states  ;  one  day,  for  instance,  ita  parts  are  vio- 
lently agitated  by  a  storm  ;  and  another,  perhaps,  they 
are  comparatively  at  real  in  a  calm.  In  the  first  case, 
nobody  hesitates  to  own,  that  the  storm  is  occasioned 
by  some  cause  or  other,  which  violently  resists  any 
other  power  that  would  prevent  the  agitation  of  tbe  air. 
In  a  calm  the  case-  is  the  same  ;  for  it  would  require 
the  same  exertion  of  power  to  excite  a  tempest  in  a 
calm  day,  as  to  allay  a  tempest  in  a  stormy  one.  Now 
it  is  evident,  that  all  projectiles,  by  their  motion,  agi- 
tate the  atmosphere  in  nil  unnatural  manner;  and  con- 
sequently are  resitted  by  that  power,  whatever  it  is, 
which  tends  to  restore  the  equilibrium,  or  bring  back 
the  atmosphere  to  its  former  state. 

If  no  other  power  besides  that  above  mentioned  act- 
ed upon  projectiles,  it  ia  probable,  that  all  resistance- 
to  their  motion  would  be  iu  tho  duplicate  proportion 
of  their  velocities  ;  and  accordingly,  as  long  «»  the  ve- 
locity is  small,  we  find  it  generally  is  to.  But  wbeo 
the  velocity  comes  to  be  exceedingly  great,  other  sour- 
ces of  resistance  arise.  One  of  these  is  a  subtraction 
of  part  of  the  moving  power;  which  thongh  not  pro- 
perly a  rttulance,  or  opposing  another  power  to  it,  is 
an  equivalent  thereto.  This  subtraction  arises  from 
tbe  following  cause.  The  air,  a*  we  have  already  ob- 
served, pi-esses  upon  the  hinder  part  of  the  moving  bo- 
dy by  its  gravity,  as  much  as  it  resists  the  fore  part 
of  it  by  the  same  property.  Nevertheless  the  velocity 
with  which  the  air  presses  upon  any  body  by  meant  of 
its  gravity,  is  limited  ;  and  it  is  possible  that  a  body 
may  change  its  place  with  so  great  velocity  that  the 
air  hath  not  time  to  ruth  in  upon  the  bnck  part  of  it 
in  order  to  assist  its  progressive  motion.  When  thia 
happens  to  be  the  cats,  there  is  in  the  first  place  a  de- 
ficiency of  the  moving  power  equivalent  to  15  pounds 
no  every  square  inch  of  surface  ;  at  the  tame  lime  that 
there  ia  a  positive  resistance  of  as  much  more  on  tho 
fore  part,  owing  to  the  gravity  of  the  atmosphere, 
which  must  be  overcome  before  the  body  can  move 
forward. 

This  deficiency  of  moving  power,  and  increase  of  re- 
sistance, do  not  only  take  place  when  tho  body  moves  - 
with  a  very  great  degree  of  velocity,  but  in  all  motion* 
whatever.  It  it  not  in  all  cases  perceptible,  because 
the  velocity  with  which  the  body  moves,  frequently 
bears  bnt  a  very  small  proportion  to  the  velocity  with 
which  the  air  presses  in  behind  it.  Thot,  supposing 
tbe  velocity  with  which  the  air  rushes  into  a  vacuum  to 
be  1 300  feet  in  a  second,  if  a  body  moves  with  a  velo- 
city of  40,  or  5a  feet  in  a  second,  the  force  with 
which  the  a' 


presses  on  tlie  back  part  is  but  ,'T  at  the 
it  resists  it  on  tho  fore  part  v  and     ntmost  less,  than  tbat  which  resist*  on  the  fore  part  of  it, 
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Theory.  **'«''  ™']1  not  "e  pen>epii|>le :  but  if,  as  in  the  one  of 
*—  t  '"■'  bullet*,  Hid  velocity  of  ilia  projectile  comes  lo  have  a 
considerable  proportion  to  tlia  vnlocily  wherewith  the 
air  rushes  in  behind  it ;  than  ■  very  perceptible  and 
otherwise  unaccountable  resistance  ia  observed,  a*  we 
have  Men  in  the  experiment*  already  related  by  Mr 
Robina.  Thus,  if  the  air  presses  in  with  a  Telocity  of 
IlOO  ftet  in  a  second,  if  the  body  change*  it*  place 
With  a  velocity  of  600  feet  in  the  same  time,  there  is 
m  resistance  of  15  pound*  on  the  fore  part,  and  a  pre*, 
sure  of  only  7J  on  the  bach.  part.  The  resistance 
therefore  not  only  overcome*  the  moving  power  of  the 
air  by  "j\  pounds,  but  there  i*  a  deficiency  of  other 
ji  ponnds  owing  to  the  want  of  half  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  on  the  back  part,  and  thus  the  whole  loss  of 
the  moving  power  is  equivalent  to  15  pounds;  and 
hence  the  exceeding  great  increase  of  resistance  obser- 
ved by  Mr  Robins  beyond  what  it  ought  to  be  accord' 
ing  to  the  caramon  computation*,— The  velocity  with 

£hich  the  air  rushes  into  a  vacuum  ia  therefore  a  dcti- 
traturfl  in  gunnery  1  Mr  Robins  supposes  that  :t  is 
the  same  with  the  velocity  of  sound  j  and  that  when  a 
bullet  moves  with  a  velocity  greater  than  that  of  laoo 
feet  in  a  second,  it  leaves  a  perfect  vacuum  behind  it. 
Henee  lie  accounts  for  the  great  increase  of  resistance 
to  bullets  moving  with  such  velocities  1  but  as  he  doth 
not  take  notice  of  the  loss  of  the  sir's  moving  power, 
the  anomalies  of  all  lesser  velocities  are  inexplicable  on 
his  principles.  Nay,  be  even  tells  as,  that  Sir  Isaac 
Newton's  role  far  computing  resistances  assy  be  applied 
in  all  velocities  leas  than  1100  or  1100  feet  in  a  second, 
though  this  is  expressly  contradicted  by  his  own  expe- 
riment* mentioned  N°  23. 
It  roHtu  ijy  Though  for  these  reasons  it  is  evident  how  great  dif- 
itielatti-  iiculties  most  occur  in  attempting  to  calculate  the  re- 
sit; at  Kellsistance  of  the  air  to  military  projectiles,  we  have  not 
■t  gravity.  y,i_  eVM)  discovered  all  lite  sources  of  resistance  to  these 
bodies  when  moving  with  immense  velocities.  Anuther 
power  by  which  they  are  opposed  (and  which  at  but 
becomes  greater  than  any  of  those  hitherto  mentioned) 
ia  the  air'*  elasticity.  This,  however,  will  not  begin 
to  show  itaelf  in  the  way  of  resistance  till  the  velocity 
of  the  moving  body  becomes  considerably  greater  than 
that  by  which  the  air  presses  into  a  vacuum.  Having 
therefore  first  ascertained  this  velocity,  which  we  shall 
suppose  to  be  1200  feet  in  a  second,  it  if  plain,  that 
if  a  body  'moves  with  a  velocity  of  1 800  feet  in  n  se- 
cond, it  must  compress  the  air  before  it  }  because  the 
fluid  bath  neither  time  lo  expand  itself  in  order  to  fill 
the  vacuum  left  behind  tho  moving  body,  nor  to  rush 
in  by  its  gravity.  This  compression  it  will  resist  by 
its  elastic  power,  which  thus  becomes  a  new  source  of 
resistance,  increasing,  without  any  limit,  in  proportion 
to  the  velocity  of  the  moving  body.  If  now  we  sup. 
pose  the  moving  body  to  set  out  with  n  velocity  of 
1400  feel  in  a  second,  it  is  plain,  that  there  is  not  on' 
Iv  a  vacuum  hrft  behind  the  body,  but  the  air  I* for* 
it  is  compressed  into  half  its  natural  space.  The  loss 
of  motion  in  the  projectile  therefore  is  now  very  consi- 
derable. It  first  lows  15  pounds  en  everv  square  inch 
of  surface  cat  accouwt  of  the  deficiency  of  tbe-raevrng 
power  of  the  air  behind  it  |  then  it  loses  15  pernios 
more  e»  account  of  the  resistance  of  the  air  before  it ; 
again  it  lose*  15  pounds  on  account  ef  the  elasticity  of 
the  conspresiedait)  and  Isssly  aostaer  ij  pounds  so  u<> 
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count  of  the  vacuum  behind,  which  takes  off  the  weight  xaearv. 
of  the  atmosphere,  that  would  have  been  cqujvalf nt  to  '>  ■  "^ 
one  half  of  the  elasticity  of  the  air  before  it.  The  whole 
resistance  therefore  upon  every  square  inch  of  surface 
moving  with  this  velocity  is  60  pounds,  besides  that 
which  arises  from  the  power  tending  to  preserve  ihe 
general  atata  at  the  atmosphere,  and  which  increases  in 
the  duplicate  proportion  of  the  velocity  as  already  men- 
tioned. If  the  body  is  supposed  to  move  with  a  velo- 
city of  4800  feet  in  a  second,  the  resistance  from  the 
air's  elasticity  will  then  be  quadrupled,  or  amount  to 
60  ponnds  on  the  square  inch  of  surface  ;  which  added 
to  the  other  causes,  produce*  a  resistance  of  105  pounds 
upon  the  square  inch ;  and  thus  would  the  resistance 
from  the  elasticity  of  the  air  go  on  continually  increa- 
sing, till  at  last  the  motion  of  the  projectile  would  be 
a*  effectually  stopped  a*  if  it  was  fired  against  a  wall. 
This  obstacle  therefor*  we  an  to  consider  as  really  i'e- 
tvptrable  by  any  art  whatever,  and  therefore  it  is  net 
advisable  to  .us*  larger  charges  of  powder  than  what 
will  project  the  shot  with  a  velocity  of  1 300  feet  in  a 
second.  To  this  velocity  the  elasticity  af  the  air  will 
sot  make  great  resistance,  if  indeed  it  makes  any  at 
all :  for  though  Mr  Robin*  hath  conjectured  that  air 
rushes  into  a  vacuum  with  the  velocity  of  sound,  or 
between  1 1  and  I  ZOO  feet  in  a  second ;  vet  we  have  no 
decisive  proof  of  the  truth  of  this  supposition.  At  this 
velocity  indeed,  according  to  Mr  Robins,  a  very  sad- 
den increase  of  resistance  takes  place  :  but  this  is  denied 
by  Mr  Glenie*,  who  supposes  that  the  resistance  pro-  •  uitt.  •/' 
ceeds  gradually  j  and  indeed  it  seems  to  be  pretty  ob-  Gummy. 
vious,  that  the  resistance  cannot  very  tuddtnhf  increase,  I'-  4s*  $'■ 
if  the  velocity  is  only  increased  in  a  small  degree.  Ttt 
it  is  certain,  that  the  swiftest  motions  with  which  can- 
non-balls can  be  projected  are  very  soon  reduced  to 
this  standard  ;  Tor  Mr  Robins  acquaints  us,  thnt  *'  n 
24-pound  shot,  when  discharged  with  a  velocity  of 
2000  feet  in  a  second,  will  be  reduced  t*  that  of 
1200  feet  in  a  second  in  a  flight  of  little  more  than 
500  yards." 

In  the  71st  volume  of  the  Philosophical  Transactions, 
Count  RumTord  lias  proposed  a  new  method  of  de- 
termining the  velocities  of  bullets,  by  measuring  the 
force  of  the  recoil  of  the  piece.  As  in  all  cases  ac- 
tion and  re-action  are  supposed  to  be  equal  to  one  an- 
other, it  appears  that  the  momentum  of  a  gun,  or  the  1 
force  ef  it*  recoil  backwards,  must  always  be  equivalent 
to  tho  force  of  it*  charge :  that  ia,  the  velocity  with 
wbioh  the  gun  recoils,  multiplied  into  its  weight,  is 
equal  to  the  velocity  of  the  bullet  multiplied  into  it* 
weight  1  for  every  particle  of  matter,  whether  solid  or 
fluid,  that  issues  out  of  the  mouth  ef  a  piece,  must  be 
impelled  by  the  action  ef  Boat*  power,  which  power 
Must  rt-utt  with  equal  force  against  the  bottom  of  the 
Were.— Even  the  fine  invisible  elaalie  fluid  that  is  ge- 
nerated from  the  powder  in  its  iamunmation,  oaonoc 
pat  itaelf  in  molioa  without  re-acting  against  the  gun 
nt  the  same  time.  Thus  we  see  pieces,  when  they  are 
fired  with  powder  alone,  recoil  as  well  aa  when  their 
charges  are  made  to  impel  a  weight  ef  shot*  though 
the  recoil  n  not  i*  the  same  degree  in  both  cases,  it 
M  enay  to  deienniae  the  velocity  of  the  recoil  in  any 
given  ease,  by  suspending  the  gun  in  an  horiaont*!  po- 
sition by  two  pendulous  rod*,  nod  nseajnuing  the  arc  *( 
alt  ascent  by  mesas  of  a  rib  ecu,  as  racntrsecd  Nftdcr 
gl(*e 
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itaorr.  the  article  Gukfowdxk  ;  and.  thu  will  give  Uw  mo- 
.  '  men  turn  of  tbe  gnu,  itt  weight  being  known,  and  con- 
seqoently  the  momentum  of  its  charge.  Bat  in  order 
to  determine  the  Telocity  of  the  ballet  from  the  mo- 
mentum of  tbe  recoil,  it  will  be  necessary  to  know  how 
mncb  the  weight  and  velocity  of  the  elutic  fluid  con- 
tribute* to  it. 

"  That  part  of  the  recoil  which  arises  from  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  fluid  is  always  very  nearly  the  same, 
whether  the  powder  ii  fired  alone,  or  whether  the 
charge  it  made  to  impel  one  or  more  ballets,  at  baa 
been  determined  by  a  great  variety  of  experiments.— 
If  therefore  a  gun,  suspended  according  to  the  method 
prescribed,  it  fired  with  any  given  charge  of  powder, 
bat  without  any  bullet  or  wad,  and  the  recoil  U  ob- 
served, and  if  tbe  tame  piece  is  afterwards  find  with 
the  same  quantity  of  powder,  and  a  bullet  of  a  known 
weight,  the  exceat  of  tbe  velocity  of  the  recoil  in  the 
latter  case,  over  that  in  tbe  former,  will  be  propor- 
tion*! to  the  velocity  of  the  ballet ;  for  the  difference 
of  theee  velocities,  multiplied  into  the  weight  of  the 
gnn,  will  be  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  ballet  multi- 
plied into  itt  velocity.— That,  if  W  is  pat  equal  to 
the  weight  of  the  gon,  U=  the  velocity  of  the  bullet 
when  fired  with  a  given  charge  of  powder  without  any 
ballet  5  V=  the  velocity  of  the  recoil,  when  tbe  eamo 
cowrie  i»  made  to  impel  a  ballet ;  B  :=  the  weight 
of  the  ballet,  and  v=   its  velocity;   it  will  be  v= 


To  determine  bow  far  this  theory  agreed  with  prac- 
tice, an  experiment  was  made  with  a  charge  of  165 
groins  of  powder,  without  any  ballet,  which  produced 
a  recoil  of  5.5  inches ;  and  in  another,  with  a  bullet, 
the  recoil  was  j.6  inches  j  the  mean  of  which  ii  5.55 
inches  ;  answering  to  a  velocity  of  1.1358  feet  in  a  se- 
cond. In  five  experiments  with  the  same  charge  of 
powder,  and  n  bullet  weighing  580  grains,  the  mean 
was  14.6  inches}  and  the  velocity  of  the  recoil  answer- 
ing to  the  length  just  mentioned,  is  3.9880  feet  in  % 
second:  consequently  V — U,  or  2.9880 — 1.1358,  is 
equal  to  1.8522  feet  fn  a  second,  fiat  as  tbe  veloci- 
ties of  recoil  are  known  to  be  as  the  chords  of  tbe  arcs 
through  which  the  barrel  ascends,  it  is  not  necessary, 
in  order  to  determine  the  velocity  of  the  bullet,  to  com- 
pute the  velocities  V  and  Uj  but  tbe  quantity  V— U, 
or  the  difference  of  the  velocities  of  the  recoil  when  the 
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The  velocities  of  the  toilets  may  be  found  from  the  Theory. 
recoil  by  a  still  more  simple  method  ;  for  the  velocities  '  ■  k  '■' 
of  the  recoil  being  as  the  chords  measored  upon  the 
ribbon,  if  e  is  put  equal  to  the  chord  of  tbe  recoil  ex- 
pressed in  English  inches,  when  the  piece  is  fired  with 
powder  only,  and  C=  the  chord  wben  tbe  same  piece 
Is  charged  with  a  bullet:  then  C— e  will  be  as  V— U  j 

?— U+W      ...  , 
and  consequently  as  u  ■     ,  which 

velocity  of  the  bullet,  the  ratio  of  W  to  B  remaining 
the  same.— If  therefore  ww  suppose  a  case  in  which 
C — c  is  eqnal  to  one  inch,  and  the  velocity  of  the  bal- 
let is  computed  from  that  chord,  tbe  velocity  in  any 
other  case,  wherein  C— <  is  greater  or  less  than  one 
inch,  will  be  found  by  multiplying  tbe  difference  of  the 
chords  C  and  c  by  the  velocity  that  answers  to  the  dif- 
ference of  one  inch.— The  length  of  tbe  parallel  rods, 
by  which  the  piece  was  suspended  being  64  inches,  the 
velocity  of  the  recoil,  =C— e=l  inch  measored  upon 
the  ribbon,  is  0.204655  parts  of  a  foot  in  oue  second ; 
which  in  this  cote  is  also  the  value  of  V— U  :  the  ve- 
locity of  tbe  bullet,  or  v,  is  therefore  o,  204655  X  579- 
31=118.35  feet  in  a  second.  Hence  the  velocity  of 
the  bullet  may  in  all  cases  be  found  by  multiplying  tbe 
difference  of  the  chords  C  and  e  by  118.35;  the  weight 
of  the  barret,  tbe  length  of  tbe  rods  by  which  it  is 
suspended,  and  the  weight  of  the  bullet,  remaining  the 
same  j  and  this  whatever  the  charge  of  powder  made 
use  of  may  be,  and  however  it  may  differ  in  strength 
and  goodness. 

The  exactness  of  this  second  method  will  appear 
from  the  following  experiments.  On  firing  the  piece 
with  145  groins  of  powder  and  a  ballet,  the  mean  of 
three  sets  of  experiments  was  13.25,  13.15,  and  13.2 ; 
and  with  the  same  charge  of  powder  without  a  ballet, 
the  recoil  was  4.5,  4-3,  or  4.4  :  C— c  therefore  was 
13.2—4.4=8.8  inches  ;  and  tuo  velocity  of  the  bullets,  , 
=8.8x118.35=1045  feet  in  a  second;  the  velocities 
by  the  pendulum  coming  out  1040  feet  in  the  same 
space  of  time. 

In  the  far  greatest  number  of  experiments  to  de- 
termine the  comparative  accuracy  of  the  two  methods, 
a  surprising  agreement  was  found  betwixt  the  last-men- 
tioned one  and  that  by  the  pendulum}  but  in  some  few 
the  differences  were  very  remarkable.  Thus,  in  two 
where  tbe  recoil  was  12.92  and  13,28,  the  velocity,  by 
computation  from  the  chords,  it  1030  feet  per  second  ; 


given  charge  is  fired  with  and  without  a  bullet,  may  be     bnt  in  computing  by  the  pendulum  it  amounted  only 
computed  from  the  value  of  the  difference  of  the  chords     to  900  ;  bat  in  these  some  inaccuracy  was  suspected  in 


just 


e  operation.— Thus  the  velocity  onswerin) 
chord  9.05  is  that  of  1.8522  feet  1 
equal  to  V— U,  as  was  before  fonnd. 

In  this  experiment  the  weight  of  the  barrel  with  its 
carriage  was  just  47}  pounds,  to  which  J  of  a  pound 
were  to  bo  added  on  account  of  the  weight  of  the  rods 
by  which   it  was   suspended ;   which   makes   W=48 

Ennds,  or  336,000  grains.  The  weight  of  tbe  bul- 
;  was  580  grains ;  whence  B  is  to  W  at  580  to 
336,000;  that  is,  at  I  to  579.31  very  nearly.  Tbe 
value  of  V— U,  answering  to  the  experiments  before 
mentioned,  waa  fonnd  to  be  1.8522  ;  consequently  the 
velocity  of  the  ballets —v,  was  1.8522x579.31=1073 
feet,  which  differs  only  by  10  from  1083,  the  veloci- 
ties found  by  the  pendulum. 
Yoti  X.  Port  L  f 


to  the     the  experiment  with  the  pendulum,  and  that  the  com- 
putation from  the  recoil  was  most  to  be  depended  up- 
on.    In  another  experiment,  the  velocity  by  ike  ra- 
il  exceeded   that  by  tbe  pendulum  by  no  less  than 


346  feet ;  the  former  showing  2109,  and  tbe  fatter  on- 
ly 1763  feet  in  a  second.  In  two  others  the  pendulum 
was  alto  deficient,  thangh  not  in  snch  a  degree.  In 
all  these  it  it  remarkable,  that  where  the  difference 
was  considerable,  it  was  still  in  favour  of  tbe  recoil. 
Tbe  deficiency  in  these  experiments  appears  to  have 
been  somewhat  embarrassing  to  cur  author.  "  It  can- 
not be  supposed,  says  he,  that  it  arose  from  any  im- 
perfection in  Mr  Robini's  method  of  determining  the 
velocities  of  bullets.;  for  that  method  is  founded  upon 
snch  principles  as  leave  no  room  to  doubt  of  its  aacura- 
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Theory.  <7  i  and  "'0  practical  errors  that  occur  in  making  the 
''  *  —•  experiments,  and  which  cannot  be  entirety  prevented,  or 
exactly  compensated,  are  in  general  so  small,  ibat  the 
differeuce  in  the  velocities  cannot  he  attributed  to  them. 
It  is  true,  the  effect  of  those  errois  is  more  likely  to 
appear  in  experiments  made  under  tuch  circumstance! 
as  the  present ;  for  the  bullet  being  very  light  (a),  the 
arc  of  the  ascent  of  the  pendulum  was  but  small;  and 
a  small  mistake  in  measuring  the  chord  upon  the  rib- 
bon would  have  produced  a  very  considerable  error  in 
computing  the  velocity  of  the  bullet :  Thus  ■  difference 
of  one-tenth  of  an  inch',  more  or  less,  upon  the  ribbon, 
in  that  experiment  where  the  difference  mas  greatest, 
Mould  have  made  a  difference  in  the  velocity  of  more 
than  120  feet  in  a  second.  But,  independent  of  the 
paint  that  were  taken  to  prevent  mistakes,  the  striking 
agreement  of  the  velocities  in  so  many  olber  experi- 
ments, affords  abundant  reason  to  conclude,  that  the 
errors  arising  from  those  causes  were  in  no  case  very 
considerable. — But  if  both  methods  of  determining  the 
velocities  of  bullets  are  to  be  relied  on,  then  the  dif- 
ference of  the  velocities,  as  determined  by  them  in  these 
experiments,  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  supposing 
that  it  arose  from  their  having  been  diminished  by  tha 
resistance  of  the  air  in  the  passage  of  the  Bullets  from 
the  mouth  of  the  piece  to  the  pendulum  ;  and  this  ru«- 
picion  will  be  much  strengthened,  when  we  consider 
how  great  the  resistance  of  the  air  is  to  hodies  that 
more  very  swiftly  in  it;  and  that  the  bullets  in  these 
experiments  were  not  only  projected  with  great  veloci- 
ties, but  were  also  very  light,  and  consequently  more 
liable  to  be  retarded  by  the  resistance  on  that  ac- 
count. 

"  To  put  the  matter  beyond  all  doubt,  let  ns  see 
what  the  resistance  was  that  these  bullets  met  with,  and 
how  much  their  velocities  were  diminished  by  it.  The 
weight  of  tbe  bullet  in  the  most  erroneous  experiment 
was  po  grains  ;  its  diameter  0.78  of -an  inch  ;  and  it  was 
projected  with  a  velocity  of  2109  feet  in  a  second.  If 
now  a  computation  be  made  according  to  the  law  laid 
down  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton  for  compressed  fluids,  it 
will  be  found,  that  the  resistance  to  this  bullet  was  not 
less  than  8J  pound*  avoirdupois,  which  is  something 
more  than  660  timet  its  own  weight.  Bnt  Mr  Robins 
lias  shewn  by  experiment,  that  the  resistance  of  the  air 
to  bodiea  moving  in  it  with  very  great  velocity,  i* 
near  three  times  greater  than  Sir  Isaac  has  determined 
it ;  and  as  the  velocity  with  which  this  bullet  was  im- 
pelled is  considerably  greater  than  any  in  Mr  Robins's 
experiments,  it  is  highly  prubable,  that  tbe  resistance 
in  this  instance  was  at  least  2000  times  greater  than 
tbe  weight  of  tbe  bullet. 

"  The  distance  from  the  mouth  of  tbe  piece  to  the 
pendulum  was  12  feet;  but,  aa  there  is  reason  to  think 
that  the  blast  of  the  powder,  which  always  follows  the 
bullet,  continues  to  act  upon  it  for  some  sensible  space 
ef  time  after  it  is  out  of  the  bore,  and,  by  urging  it 
on,  counterbalances,  or  at  least  counteracts  in  a  great 
measure,  tbe  resistance  of  the  air,  we  will  suppose  that 
tbe  resistance  does  not  begin,  or  rather  that  the  mo- 
tion of  tbe  bullet  does  not  begin  tu  be  retarded,  till  it 
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hat  got  to  tbe  distance  of  two  feet  from  tbe  muzzle,  thcorf. 
The  distance,  therefore,  between  the  barrel  and  the1™  1  «J 
pendulum,  instead  of  12  feet,  is  to  be  esteemed  at  10 
feet ;  and  as  the  bullet  took  np  about  T  J,  part  of  a 
second  in  running  over  that  space,  it  must  in  that  time 
have  lost  a  velocity  of  about  335  feet  in  a  second,  a* 
will  appear  upon  making  the  computation  ;  and  this 
will  very  exactly  account  for  the  apparent  diminution 
of  tbe  velocity  in  the  experiment :  for  tlie  difference  of 
the  velocities,  as  determined  by  ihe  recoil  and  tbe  pent 
dulum  =2iC0 — 1763=^3156  feet  in  ■  second,  is  ex- 
tremely near  335  feet  in  a  second,  the  diminution  of 
the  velocity  by  the  resistance  as  hero  determined. 

"  If  the  diminution  of  the  velocities  of  the  bullets 
in  the  two  subsequent  experiments  be  computed  in  like 
manner,  it  will  turn  out  in  one  65,  and  in  the  other 
33,  feet  in  a  second  :  and  making  these  corrections,  the 
comparison  of  the  two  methods  of  ascertaining  the  ve- 
locities will  stand  thus : 


Velocities  by  the  pendulum,        1763 
Resistance  of  air  to  be  added,       335 


2098 
2109 


I3'7    »3« 
65        33 


1382    1169 
1430    1288 


Velocity  by  the  recoil,. 

.Difference  after  correction,         -f-11      -(-48    +  119 

"  It  appears,  therefore,  that  notwithstanding  these, 
corrections,  the  velocities  as  determined  by  the  pendu- 
lum, particularly  in  the  last,  were  considerably  defici- 
ent. But  the  manifest  irregularity  of  tbe  velocities  in 
these  instances,  affords  abundant  reason  to  conclude, 
that  it  must  have  arisen  from  some  accidental  cause, 
and  therefore  that  little  dependence  is  to  be  pot  upon 
the  result  of  those  experiments.  I  cannot  take  upon 
me  to  determine  positively  what  the  cause  was  which 
produced  this  irregularity,  but  I  strongly  suepect  that 
it  arose  'from  the  breaking  of  the  bullets  in  the  barrel 
by  the  force  of  the  explosion  :  for  these  bullets,  as  has 
already  been  mentioned,  were  formed  of  lead,  inclosing 
lesser  bullets  of  plaster  of  Paris  ;  and  I  well  remember 
to  have  observed  at  the  time  several  small  fragments  of 
the  plaster  which  had  fallen  down  by  the  side  of  the 
pendulum.  1  confess  I  did  not  then  pay  much  atten- 
tion to  this  circumstance,  as  I  naturally  concluded  that 
it  arose  from  the  breaking  of  the  bullet  in  penetrating 
the  target  of  the  pendulum  ;  and  that  the  small  pieces 
or  plaster  I  saw  upon  the  ground,  bad  fallen  out'of  tbe 
hole  by  which  the  bullet  entered.  But  if  tbe  bullets 
were  not  absolutely  broken  in  pieces  in  firing,  yet  if 
they  were  considerably  bruised,  and  the  plaster,  or  a 
part  of  it,  were  separated  from  the  lead,  such  a  change, 
in  the  form  might  produce  a  great  increase  in  the  re- 
sistance, and  even  their  initial  velocities  might  be  af-'- 
fected  by  it ;  for  their  form  being  changed  from  that 
of  a  globe  to  some  other  figure,  they  might  not  fit  tbe 
bore  ;  and  a  psrt  of  the  force  of  the  charge  might  be 
lost  by  the  windage. — That  this  actually  happened  In 
the  experiment  last  mentioned,  seems  very  probable, 
as  the  velocity  with  which  tbe  bullet  was  projected,  a* 


(a)  They  wen  made  of  lead  inclosing  a  nucleus  of  Paris  plaster. 
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Tkeorr.    it  wai  determined  by  the  recoil,  vw  considerably  less 
'     1  '■■'  in  proportion  in  time  experiment  than  in  many  other* 
which  preceded  and  followed  it ' 

"  As  allow 
the  air  in  the 

should  be  done  in  all  other  cases  ;  but  it  nil!  probably 
appear,  upon  inquiry,  that  the  diminution  of  the  Velo- 
cities of  the  ballets,  on  that  account,  was  to  inconsi- 
derable, that  it  might  safely  be  neglected  :  thus,  for 
instance,  in  the  experiments  with  an  ounce  of  powder, 
when  the  velocity  of  the  bullet  was  more  than  1750 
feel  in  a  second,  the  diminution  turns  out  no  more  than 
35  or  30  feet  in  a  second,  though  we  suppose  the  full 
resistance  to  have  begun  so  near  as  two  feet  from  the 
mouth  of  the  piece  j  and  in  all  cases  where  the  veloci- 
ty was  less,  the  effect  of  the  resistance  was  less  in  a  much 
greater  proportion  :  and  even  in  this  instance,  there  is 
reason  to  think,  that  the  diminution  of  the  velocity,  as 
we  have  determined  it,  is  too  great :  for  the  flame  of 
hi  powder  expands  with  such  amazing  rapidity,  that 
it  is  scarcely  to  be  supposed  but  that  it  follows  the  bul- 
let, and  continues  to  act  upon  it  more  than  two  feet, 
or  even  four  feet  from  the  gun ;  and  when  the  velocity 
of  the  bullet  is  less,  its  action  upon  it  must  he  sensible 
at  a  still  greater  distance." 

As  this  method  of  determining  the  velocities  of  bul- 
lets by  the  recoil  of  the  piece  did  not  occur  to  Count 
Rumfoid  till  after  he  had  finished  his  experiments  with 
a  pendulum,  and  taken  down  his  apparatus,  be  had  it 
not  in  his  power  to  determine  the  comparative  strength 
of  the  recoil  without  and  with  a  bullet ;  and  conse- 
quently the  velocity  with  which  the  flame  issue*  from 
the  mouth  of  a  piece.  He  is  of  opinion,  however,  that 
every  thing  relative  to  these  matters  may  be  determi- 
ned witb  greater  accuracy  by  the  new  method  than  by 
'any  other  formerly  practised ;  and  be  very  justly  re- 
marks, that  the  method  of  determining  the  velocity  by 
the  recoil,  gives  it  originally  as  the  bullet  sets  out ; 
while  that  by  the  pendulum  shows  it  only  after  a  part 
has  been  destroyed  by  the  resistance  of  the  air.  In  the 
course  of  his  remarks,  he  criticises  upon  a  part  of  Mr 
'Sebins's  theory,  that  when  bullets  of  the  same  diame- 
ter, but  different  weights  are  discharged  from  the  same 
piece  by  the  same  quantity  of  powder,  their  velocities 
are  in  the  sub-duplicate  ratio  of  their  weight.  This  theo- 
ry, he  observes,  is  manifestly  defective,  a*  being  found- 
ed open  a  supposition,  that  the  action  of  the  elastic 
fluid,  generated  from  the  powder,  is  always  the  same 
in  any  and  every  given  part  of  the  bore  when  tbe  charge 
■■  tbe  same,  whatever  may  be  the  weight  of  the  bullet ; 
and  ae  no  allowance  is  made  for  the  expenditure  of 
force  required  to  put  the  fluid  itself  in  motion,  nor  for 
the  loss  of  it  by  the  vent.  "  It  is  true  (says  he)  Dr 
Hattoo  in  hb  experiments  found  this  law  to  obtain 
without  any  great  error  ;  and  possibly  it  may  hold  good 
with  sufficient  accuracy  in  many  cases;  for  it  sometimes 
happens,  that  a  number  of  errors  or  actions,  whose 
operations  have  a  contrary  tendency,  so  compensate 
each  other,  that  their  effect*  when  united  are  not  sen- 
sible. But  when  this  is  the  case,  if  any  one  of  the 
causes  of  error  ia  removed,  those  which  remain  will  be 
detected. — When  any  given  charge  is  loaded  with  a 
heavy  ballet,  more  of  the  powder  is  inflamed  in  any 
very  short  spaee  of  time  than  when  the  bullet  is  light- 
er, and  the  action  of  the  powder  ought  upon  that  ac- 


count to  be  greater  ;1>nt  a  heavy  bullet  takes  up  long-  p 
er  time  in  passing  through  tbe  bore  than  a  light  one  ;  w 
and  consequently  mure  of  the  elastic  fluid   generated 

been  made  far  the  resistance  of     from  the  powder  escapes  by  tbe  vent  and  by  windage. 

it  may  be  expected  that  theeame  It  may  happen  that  the  augmentation  of  tbe  force,  on 
account  of  one  of  these  circumstances,  may  be  jest  able 
to  counterbalance  the  diminution  of  it  arising  from  the 
other;  and  if  it  should  be  found  upon  trial,  that  this 
is  the  case  in  general,  in  pieces  as  they,  are  now  con- 
structed, and  with  all  the  variety  of  shot  that  are  made 
use  of  in  practice,  it  would  he  of  great  use  to  know 
tbe  fact  ;  but  when,  with  Mr  Robins,  concluding  ton 
hastily  from  tbe  result  of  a  partial  experiment,  we  sup- 
pose, that  because  tbe  sum  total  of  the  pressure  of  tbe 
elastic  fluid  upon  the  bullet,  during  the  time  of  its  pas- 
sage through  the  bore,  happens  to  be  the  ssme  when 
bullets  of  different  weights  are  made  use  of,  that  there- 
fore it  ia  always  so,  our  reasonings  may  prove  very  in- 
conclusive, and  lead  to  very  dangerous  errors." 

In  tbe  prosecution  ofhUsubjecl Count Bumfoid proven 
mathematically,  as  well  as  by  actual  experiment,  that 
the  theory  laid  down  bv  Mr  Robins  in  this  respect  is 
erroneous.  The  excess  is  in  favour  of  heavy  bullets, 
which  acquire  a  velocity  greater  than  they  ought  to 
do  according  to  Mr  Robins'*  rule  ;  and  so  considerable 
are  the  errors,  that  in  one  of  Count  Rumfurd's  experi- 
ments, tbe  difference  was  no  less  than  3042  feet  in  a 
second.  When  the  weight  of  the  bullet  was  increased 
four  times,  the  action  of  tbe  powder  was  found  to  be 
nearly  doubled  ;  for  in  one  experiment,  wben  four  bul- 
lets were  discharged  at  once,  the  collective  pressure  was 
as  1  >  but  when  only  a  single  bullet  was  made  use  of,  it 
was  no  more  than  0.5825  ;  and  on  the  whole  he  con- 
cludes, that  the  velocity  of  bullets  is  in  the  reciprocal 
sub-triplicate  ratio  of  their  weights.  Our  author  ob- 
serves ahu,  that  Mr  Robins  is  not  only  mistaken  in  tbe 
particular  just  mentioned,  but  in  his  conclusions  with 
regard  to  tbe  absolute  force  of  gunpowder  compared 
with  tbe  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  ;  tbe  latter  being 
to  the  force  of  gunpowder  as  I  to  IOOO  according  to 
Mr  Robins  ;  but  as  1  to  1308  according  to  Count  Rum- 
ford. 

Sect.  III.  Practice  of  Gunnery. 
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With  regard  to  tbe  practical  part  of  gunnery,  which 
ought  to  consist  in  directing  the  piece  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  always  to  hit  tbe  object  against  which  it  is 
pointed,  there  can  be  no  certain  rules  given.  The  fol- 
lowing maxims  are  laid  down  by  Mr  Robins  as  of  use 

1.  In  any  piece  of  artillery  whatever,  the  greater 
tbe  quantity  of  powder  it  is  charged  with,  the  greater 
will  be  the  velocity  of  the  bullet. 

2.  If  two  pieces  of  the  seme  bore,  but  of  different 
lengths,  are  fired  with  the  same  charge  of  powder,  the 
longer  will  impel  the  bullet  with  a  greater  celerity 
than  the  shorter. 

3.  If  two  pieces  of  artillery  different  in  weight,  and 
formed  of  different  metals,  have  yet  their  cylinders  of 
equal  bores  and  equal  lengths ;  then  with  like  charge* 
of  powder  and  like  bullet*  they  will  etch  of  tbem  dis- 
cbarge their  shot  with  nearly  the  same  degree  of  cele- 
rity. 

4.  The  range*  of  piece*  at  a  given  elevation,  are  ne 
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practice,  just  me tsarts  of  the  Telocity  of  the  shot ;  for  the  line 
'  '  «  !■'  piec«  fired  successively  at  an  invariable  elevation,  with 
the  powder,  bullet,  and  •▼cry  other  circumstance  as 
nearly  the  same  as  possible,  will  yet  range  to  very  dif- 
ferent distance  n. 

5.  The  greatest  part  of  that  uncertainty  in  the  ranges 
of  pieces  which  is  described  in  the  preceding  maxim, 
can  only  arise  from  the  resistance  of  the  air. 

(5.  The  resistance  of  the  air  acts  npon  projectiles  in 
a  twofold  manner  ;  for  it  opposes  their  motion,  and  by 
that  means  continually  diminishes  their  celerity  ;  and 
it  besides  diverts  them  from  the  regular  track  they 
would  otherwise  follow ;  whence  arise  those  deviations 
and  inflections  already  treated  of. 

7.  That  action  of  the  air  by  which  it  retards  the 
motion  of  projectiles,  though  much  neglected  by  wri- 
ters on  artillery,  is  yet,  in  many  instances,  of  an  im- 
mense force ;  and  hence  the  motion  of  these  resisted 
bodies  is  totally  different  from  what  it  would  other- 
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fifth  part  of  that  weight ;  then  if  the  elevation  be  not   Pnctfce. 
lest  than  eight  or  ten  degrees,  it  will  be  found,  that '       1     -* 
some  of  the  ranges  with  the  least  charge  will  exceed 
some  of  those  with  the  greatest. 

14.  If  two  pieces  of  cannon  of  the  same  bore,  bnt 
of  different  lengths,  are  successively  fired  at  the  same 
elevation  with  the  same  charge  of  powder  j  then  it 
will  frequently  happen,  that  some  of  the  ranges  with 
the  shorter  piece  will  exceed  some  of  those  with  Uw 

15.  In  distant  cannonadings,  the  advantages  arising 
from  long  pieces  and  large  charges  of  powder  are  but 
of  little  moment. 

16.  In  firing  against  troops  with  grape-shot,  it  will 
be  found,  that  charges  of  powder  much  less  than  than 
generally  used,  are  the  most  advantageous. 

17.  The  principal  operations  in  which  large  charges 
of  powder  appear  to  be  more  efficacious  than  small  ones, 
are  the  ruining  of  parapets,  tbe  dismounting  of  batteries 
covered  by  stout  eoerlings,  or  battering  in  breach ;  for, 
:..  -11  .1 •(■  tbo  object  be  but  little  removed 


8.  This  retarding  force  of  the  air  acts  with  different     in  all  these  

degrees  of  violence,  according  as  the  projectile  moves     from  tbe  piece,  every  increase  of  velocity  will  11 
with  a  greater  or  less  velocity  ;  and  the  resistances     the  penetration  of  the  bullet. 
observe  this  taw,  That  to  a  Telocity  which  is  double 
another,  the  resistance  within  certain  limits  is  fourfold  j 
to  a  treble  velocity,  ninefold  ;  and  so  on. 

9.  But  this  proportion  between  the  resistances  to 
two  different  velocities,  does  not  hold  if  one  of  the  ve- 
locities be  Ibis  than  that  of  taoo  feet  in  a  second,  and 
the  other  greater.  For  in  that  case  tbe  resistance  to 
the  greater  velocity  is  near  three  times  as  much  as  it 
would  come  ont  by  a  comparison  with  the  smaller,  ac- 
cording to  tbe  law  explained  in  tbe  last  maxim. 

10.  To  tbe  extraordinary  power  exerted  by  the  re- 
sistance of  the  air  it  is  owing,  that  when  two  pieces  of 
different  bores  are  discharged  at  the  same  elevation, 
tbe  piece  of  the  largest  bore  usually  ranges  farthest,' 


IS.  Whatever  operations  are  to  be  performed  by  ar- 
tillery, the  least  charges  of  powder  with  which  they  can 
be  effected  are  always  to  be  preferred. 

19.  Hence,  then,  tbe  proper  charge  of  any  pieee 
ef  artillery  is  not  that  allotment  of  powder  which  will 
communicate  tho  greatest  Telocity  to  the  bullet  (as 
most  practitioners  formerly  maintained)  ;  nor  is  it  to  be 
determined  by  an  invariable  proportion  of  its  weight  to 
the  weight  of  the  ball :  bnt,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  such 
a  quantity  of  powder  as  will  produce  tbe  least  velocity 
for  the  purpose  in  hand ;  and,  instead  of  bearing  a£» 


provided  they  are  both  fired  with  fit  bullets,  and  the 
y  alio 

latest  part  of  military  prop 
the  time  nf  their  discharge  acquire  a  whirling  motion     taring  piece  exceed  f  of  the 


purpose  in  hand ;  and,  instead  of  bearing  a 
ways  a  fixed  ratio  to  the  weight  ef  the  hell,  it  must  be 
different  according  te-the  different  business  which  is  to 
be  performed; 

20.  No  field-piece  ought  at  any  time  to  be  loaded 
than  i,  or  at  the  utmost  },  of  the  weight  of 


stomary  allotment  ef  powder. 

11.  The  greatest  part  of  military  projectiles  will  at     its  bullet  in  powder,  nor  should  the  charge  of  any  bat- 


Si.  Although  precepts  very  different  from  those  we 
eg  motion  will  cause,    have  here  given  have  often 
them   tp   strike   the   air  very   differently  from   what-    rists,  and  have  been  said  to  be  derived  from  experience ; 


round  their  axis  by  robbing  against  the  inside  of  their 

respective  pieces}  and  this  whirling  motion  will  cause,    have  here  given 


igfat  of  its  bullet. 
different  from  thee 
often  been  advanced  by  ertillc- 


they  would  do  had  they  no  other  than  a  progressive  yet  is  that  pretended  experience  altogether  fallacious; 
motion.  By  this  means  it  will  happen,  that  the  re-  since  from  our  doctrine  of  resistance  established  above, 
sisUuce  of  the  air  will  not  always  be  directly  opposed  it  follows,  that  every  speculation  on  the  subject  of  ar- 
te their  flight ;  hut  will  frequently  act  in  a  line  oblique  tillery,  which  is  only  founded  en  the  experimental 
to  their  course,  and  will  thereby  force  them  to  deviate  ranges  ef  ballets  discharged  with  considerable  veloci- 
from  the  regular  track  they  would  otherwise  describe-  ties,  is  liable  to  great  uncertainty. 

And  this  is  tbe  true  cause  of  the  irregularities  describ-         The  greatest  irregularities  in  the  motion  of  bullets  DcwriptiH 

ed  in  -maxim  4.  are,  as  we  have  seen,  owing  to  the  whirling  motion  on  asd  me  at 

ta*.  From  tbe  sudden  trebling  tbe  quantity  of  the  their  axis,  acquired  by  the  friction  against  the  sides  of  "***  ***- 

air's  resistance,  when  the  projectile  moves  swifter  than  the  piece.     The  best  method  hitherto  known  of  pre-™1*" 

at  tbe>rate  of  ixoo.feet  in  a  second  (as  bath  been  ex-  venting  these  is  by  the  use  of  pieces  with  ri/Ud  barrett. 

plained  in  maxim  9.),  it  follows,  that  whatever  be  tbe  These  pieces  hare  the  inside*  ef  their  cylinders  est 

regular  range  of  a  bullet  discharged  with   this  last-  with  a  number  of  spiral  channels  :  so  that  it  is  in  rem- 

mentioned  velocity,  that  range,  will  be  but  Jittle  in-  lire  a,  female  screw,  varying  from  the  common  screws 

creased   hew  much  soever  the  velocity  of  tbe  bullet  only  in  this,  that  its  threads  or  rifles  ere  lets  deflected, 

may  be  still  farther  augmented  by  greater  charge*  ef  and  approach  mere  to  a  right  line  ;  it  being  usual  for 

powder.  the  threads  with  which  the  rifled  barrel  is.  indented, 

13.  If  the  same  piece  nf  cannon  be  successively  fired  to  take  little  mere  than  one  tarn  in  its  whole  length. 

at  an  invariable  elevation,  but  with  various  charges  of  Tbe  numbers  of  these  threads  are  different  in.  each 

powder,  tbe  greatest  charge  being  the  whole  weight  barrel,  according  to  tbe  size  ef  the  piece  and  the 

*f  lip  ballet  in  powder,  eaaUbe  least  not  less  than  the  fancy  of  the  worijnan )  and  in  like  manner  the  depth 
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rmitti    to  which  they  are  cot  U  not  regulated  by  any  invari-     air  obliquely.     Let  m  now  lappa*  this  deflection  in    i 

i  —y—  _i  able  rale,  *  flight  of  1.00  yards  to  be  equal  to  10  yards.     Now,  *■ 

The  usual  method  of  charging  these  pieces  is  thia :  if  the  lame  bent  arrow  were  made  to  revolve  round  its 
When  the  proper  quantity  of  powder  ia  put  down,  a  axis  once  every  two  yards  of  its  flight,  its  greatest  de- 
leaden  ballet  it  taken,  a  small  matter  larger  than  tbe  viation  would  take  place  when  it  had  proceeded  only 
bora  of  the  piece  was  before  the  rifles  were  cut :  and  one  yard,  or  made  half  a  revolution  ;  since  at  the  end 
thin  bullet  being  laid  on  the  month  of  the  piece,  and  of  the  nest  half  revolution  it  would  again  return  to 
consequently  too  large  to  go  down  of  itself,  it  ia  forced  the  aims  direction  it  bad  at  first ;  the  convex  side  of 
by  a  strong  rammer  impelled  by  a  mallet,  and  by  re-  the  arrow  having  been  once  in  opposite  positions.  In 
peated  blows  if  driven  homo  to  the  powder;  and  tbe  this  manner,  it  would  proceed  during  the  whole  course 
softness  of  tbe  lead  giving  way  to  the  violence  with  of  its  flight,  constantly  returning  to  the  true  path  at 
which  the  bullet  is  impelled,  that  tone  of  the  bullet  the  end  of  every  two  yards}  and  when  it  reached  the 
which  ia  contiguous  to  .the  piece  varies  its  areolar  mark,  the  greatest  deflection  to  cither  side  that  could 
form,  and  takes  the  shape  of  tbe  inside  of  the  barrel ;  happen  would  bo  equal  to  what  it  makes  in  proceed- 
so  that  it  becomes  part  of  a  male  screw  exactly  answer-  Wg  one  yard,  equal  to  Troth   part  of  the  former,   or 

g  to  tbe  incidents  of  the  rifle.  3.6  inches,  a  very  small  deflection  when  compared 
1  some  parts  of  Germany  and  Switzerland,  bow-  with  the  former  one.  In  tbe  same  manner,  a  cannon* 
,  an  improvement  is  added  to  this  practice;  cape-  ball  which  torus  not  round  its  axis,  deviates  greatly 
orally  in  the  larger  pieces  which  are  used  for  shooting  from  the  true  path,  on  account  of  the  inequalities  on 
at  groat  distances.  This  is  done  bv  catting  a  piece  its  surface ;  which,  although  small,  cause  great  devia- 
of  very  thin  leather,  or  of  thin  fustian,  in  n  circular  tions  by  reason  of  tbe  resistance  of  the  air,  at  tbe  same 
shape,  somewhat  larger  than  the  bore  of  the  barrel,  time  that  the  ball  acquires  a  motion  round  its  axis  ia 
This  circle  being  greased  on  one  side,  is  laid  upon  the  some  uncertain  direction  occasioned  by  tbe  friction 
muzxte  with  its  greasy  side  downwards  ;  and  tbe  ballet  against  its  aides.  But  by  the  motion  acquired  from 
being  then  placed  upon  it)  is  forced  down  the  barrel  the  rifles,  tbe  error  is  perpetually  corrected  in  the 
with  it  ^--by  which  means  the  leather  or  fustian  incloses  manner  just  now  described  ;  and  accordingly  such  pieces 
the  lower  half  of  the  bullet,  and,  by  its  inter  posit  ion  are  much  mure  to  be  depended  on,  and  will  do  execs-.. 
between'  tbe  bullet  and  tbe  rifles,  prevents  the  lead  tion  at  a  much  greater  distance  than  tbe  other, 
from  being  cot  by  them.  But  it  must  be  remembered.  The  reasons  commonly .  alleged  for  tbe  ■  superiority  ■ 
that  ia  the  barrels  where  this  is  practised,  the  rifles  of  rifle-barrels  over  common  ones,  are,,  either  that  the 
are  generally  shallow,  and  the  bullet  ought  not  to  be  inflammation  of  the  powder.il  greater,  by  the  resist- 
too  Urge.  But  a*  both  these  methods  of  charging  at  ance  which  the  bullet  makes  by  bring  thus,  forced  into 
tbe  month  take  up  a  good  deal  of  time,  the  rifled  tbe  barrel,  and  that  hereby  it  receives  a  much  greater 
barrels  which  have  been  made  in  Britain  are  con*  impulse}  or  that  the  bullet  by  the  compounding, of 
trived  to  be  charged  at  the  breech,  where  the  piece  is  its  circular  .and  revolving  motions,  did  as  it  were  bore 
for  this  purpose  made  larger  than  in  any  other  part,  the  air,  and  thereby  flew  to  a  much  greater  distance 
Tbe  powder  and  bullet  are  pnt  in  through  the  side  of  than  it  would  otherwise  bar*  dene ;  or  that  by  the 
the  barrel  by  an  opening,  which,  when  tbe  piece  is  aame  boring  motion  it  made  its  way  through  all  solid 
loaded,  is  then  filled  up  with  a  screw.  By  this  means,  substances,  and  penetrated  into  them  much  deeper 
when  the  piece  is  fired,  tbe  bullet  is  forced  through  than  when  fired  in  -  the  common  manner.  But  Mr 
tbe  rifles,  and  acquires  tbe  spiral  motion  already  de-  Robins  hath  proved  these  reasons  to  be  altogether 
scribed ;  and  perhaps  somewhat  of  tbi*  kind,  says  Mr  erroneous,  by  a  great  nnmber  of  experiments  made 
Robins,  though  not  in  the  manner  now  practised,  .would  with  ri  fie  --barrel  led  pieces.  "In  these  experiments  (says 
be  of  all  others  the  moat  perfect  method  for  the  eon-  he),  I  have  found  that  the  velocity  of  tbe  bullet  fired 
•traction  of  these  kinds  of  barrels.  from  a  rifled  barrel  was  usually  less  than  that  of  the 

From  the  whirling  motion  communicated  by'  tbe  bullet  fired  from  a  common  piece  with  tbe  aame  pro- 
riles,  it  happens,  that  when  the  piece  is  fired,  that  portion  of  powder.  Indeed  it  is  hut  reasonable  to 
indented  zone  of  the  bullet  follows  tbe  sweep  of  the  expect  that  this  should  be  tbe  case }  for  if  the  rifles 
rifles ;  and  thereby,  besides  its  progressive  motion,  ac-  are  very  deep,  and  the  bullet  is  large  enough  to  fill 
cniros  a  circular  motion  round  tbe  axis  of  the  piece  ;  :  them  up,  the  friction  bears  a  very  considerable  pre- 
whiefa  circular  motion  will  be  continued  to  the  bullet,  _  portion  to  the  effort  of  the  powder.  And  that  in  this 
after  its  separation  from  the  piece  ;  and  thus  a  bullet  case  the  friction  is  of  consequence  enough  to  have  it* 
discharged  from  a  rifled  barrel  is  constantly  made  to  effect!  observed,  I  have  discovered  by  the  continued  ; 
whirl  round  an  axil  which  is  coincident  with  tbe  line  use  of  the  same  barrel.  For  the  metal  of  the  barrel 
of  its  flight.  By  this  whirling  en  its  axis,  the  aber-  being  soft,,  and  wearing  away  apace,  its  bora  by  half 
ration  of  the  bullet,  which  proves  so  prejudicial  to  all  a  year's  oie  was  considerably  enlarged,  and  cousequent- 
eteratioas  in  gunnery,  is  almost- totally,  prevented.  )y  tbe  depths  of  its  rifles  diminished  ',  and  then  I  found 
Tbe  reason  of  this  may  be  easily  understood  from  con-  that  the  same  quantity  of  powder  would  give  to  the 
liecrtng  the  slow  motion  of  an  arrow  through  the  air.  bullet  a  velocity  near  a  tenth  part  greater  tban  what 
For  example,  if  a  bent  arrow,  with  its  wings  not  placed  it  had  done  at  first.  And  as  the  velocity  of  tbe  bal- 
m-some degree  in  a  spiral  position,  so  a*. to  make  it  let  is  not  increased  by  the  nee  of  rifled  barrels,  u  nei- 
reralve  round  its  axil  as  it  flies  through-  the  air,  were  ther  i*  the  distance  to  which  it  flies,  nor  the  depth  of 
•hot  at  a  mark  with  a  true  direction,  it  would  con-  its  penetration  into- solid  substances.  Indeed  these  two 
steady  deviate  from  it,  in  consequence  uf  being  last  supposition*  teem  at  first  sight  too  chimerical  to  , 
■rsmid.  ts>  -asm  ride  by.  tha-coaiex  part  opposing  the  deserve  a  formal  confutation.     But  I  cannot  help  en- 
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Practice,  lerring,- -that  thou  who  ban  been  habituated  lo  the 
'  >  -J  use  of  rifled  piece*  are  very  excusable  in  giving  nay  to 
these  pre  posses!  ions.  For  (bey  constantly  found,  that 
with  (hem  they  could'  fire  at  a  mark  with  tolerable 
success,  though  it  were  placed  at  three  or  four  time* 
tbc  distance  to  which  the  ordinary  piece*  were  sup- 
posed to  reach:  And  therefore,  a*  they  were  ignorant 
of  the  true  cause  of  this  variety,  and  did  not  know 
that  it  arose  only  from  preventing  the  deflection  of  the 
ball ;  it  was  not  unnatural  for  them  to  imagine  that 
the  superiority  of  effect  in  the  rifled  piece  was  owing 
either  to  a  more  violent  impulse  at  first,  or  to  a  more 
easy  passage  through  the 
"  In  order  to  confirm 
barrelled  pieces,  I  made  some  experiments  by  which 
it  might  be  seen  whether  one  side  of  the  ball  discharged 
from  them  uniformly  keeps  foremost  during  the  whole 
course.  Tc  examine  Ibis  particular,  I  took  a  rifled 
hanVl  carrying  a  bullet  of  six  to  the  pound  ;  but  in- 
stead of  its  leaden  bullet  I  used  a  wooden  one  of  the 
made   of  a  soft  springy  wood,  which  bent 
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axis  on  which  the  outlet  torus,  and  t!ie  direction  in  Fraotroe, 
which  it  flies  ;  for  that  axis  continuing  nearly  parallel  ■  |ld 
to  itself,  it  must  necessarily  diverge  from  the  line  of 
the  flight  or  the  bullet,  when  that  line  is  bent  from 
it*  original  direction :  and  when  it  once  happens  that 
the  bullet  whirls  on  an  axis  wbicb  no  longer  coincides 
with  the  line  of  its  flight,  then  the  unequal  resistance 
formerly  described  will  take  place,  and  the  deflecting 
power  hence  arising  will  perpetually  increase,  as  the 
track  of  the  bullet,  by  having  its  range  extended,  be- 
comes more  and  more  incurvated. — This  matter  1  have 
experienced  in  a  small  rifle-barrel  led  piece,  carrying  a 
leaden  ball  of  near  half  an  ounce  weight.  For  this  piece, 
the  foregoing  theory  of  rifle-  charged  witb  one  dram  of  powder,  ranged  about  550 
yards  at  an  angle  of  1 2  degree*  with  sufficient  regula- 
rity ;  but  being  afterwards  elevated  to  an  angle  of  24 
degrees,  it  then  ranged  very  irregularly,  generally  de- 
viating from  the  line  of  it*  direction  tu  the  left,  and  in 
,-one  ease  not  lei*  than  100  yards.  This  apparently 
arose  from  the  causa  above  mentioned,  a*  was  confirm- 
ed from  the  constant  deviation  of  the  bullet  to  the  left j 


itself  easily  into  the  rifles  without  breaking.    And  fi-     for  by  considering  how  the  revolving  motion  was  con- 


ring  the  piece  thus  loaded  against  a  wall  at  such  a  di 
stance  as  the  bullet  might  not  be  shivered  by  the  blow, 
I  always  found,  that  the  same  surface  which  lay  fore- 
most in  the  piece  continued  foremost  without  any  sen- 
sible deflection  during  the  time  of  its  flight.  And  this 
was  easily  to  he  observed,  by  examining  the  bullet  j 
as  both  the  marks  of  the  rifles,  and  the  part  that  im- 
pinged on  the  wall,  were  sufficiently  apparent.  Now, 
as  these  wooden  bullets  were  but  tbe  1 6th  part  of  the 
weight  of  the  leaden  ones,  I  conclude,  that  if  there 
•had  been  aay  unequal  resistance  or  deflective  power, 
its  effects  must  have  been  extremely  sensible  upon  this 
light  body,  and  consequently  in  some  of  tbe  trials 
I  made,  the  surface  which  came  foremost  from  the 
piece  must  have  been  turned  round  into  another  situa- 


'  But  again,  I  took  tbe  same  piece,  and,  loading  it 
now  with  a  leaden  ball,  I  set  it  nearly  upright,  sloping 
it  only  three  or  four  degrees  from  the  perpendicular  in 
tbe  direction  of  tbe  wind  ;  and  firing  it  in  this  situation, 
tbe  bullet  generally  continued  about  half  a  minute  iu 
'tbe  airy  it  rising  by  computation  to  near  three  quarters 
of  a  mile  perpendicular  height.  In  these  trials  I  found 
that  the  bullet  commonly  came  to  the  ground  to  tbe 
leeward  of  the  piece  ;  and  at  such  a  distance  from  it, 
as  nearly  corresponded  to  the  angle  of  its  inclination, 
and  to  the  effort  of  the  wind ;  it 
nearer  to  the  piece  than  lOO;   nor  f 


150,  ysrdi.     And  this  is  a  strong  confirmation 
almost  steady  flight  of   this  bullet  for  about  «  mile 
and  a  half:  for  were  the  same  trial  made  with  a  com- 
mon  piece,  I  doubt  not  but  the  deviation  would  often 
amount  to  half  a  mile,  or  perhaps  considerably  more  ; 
"  though  this  experiment  would   be  a  very  difficult  one 
to  examine,  on  account  of  the  little- chance  there  would 
be  of  discovering  where  tbe  ball  fell. 
Balls  from       "  It    must  be   observed,   however,    that  though  the 
riled  pieatt  bullet  impelled  from  a  rifle-barrelled  piece  keep*  for  a 
""'  "        lime  (o  its  regular  track  with  sufficient  nicety;  yet  if 
Iriaf'f d6~  '"  "'£''*  be  so  far  "tended   ,hat   tDe  track  becomes 
tfagirtne*  considerably   incurvated,  it  will  then  undergo  consi- 
coorse.        derable    deflections.      This,    according   to   my   expe- 
riments, arises  from  tbe  angle  at   last  made  by   the 


tinned  with  the  progressive  one  ;  it  appeared  that  a  de- 
viation tbat  way  was  to  be  expected. 

"  The  best  remedy  I  can  think  of  for  this  defect  is 
the  making  use  of  bullet*  of  an  egg-like  form  instead 
of  spherical  ones.  For  if  such  a  bullet  hath  its  shorter 
axis  made  to  fit  the  piece,  and  it  be  placed  in  the  bar- 
rel witb  it*  smaller  end  downwards,  then  it  will  ax- 
quire  by  the  rifle*  a  rotation  round  it*  larger  axis  5  and 
its  centre  of  gravity  lying  nearer  to  its  fore  than  it* 
binder  part,  its  longer  axis  will  be  constantly  forced 
by  the  resistance  of  the  air  into  the  line  of  its  flight ; 
as  we  see,  that  by  the  same  means  arrows  constantly  lie 
in  the  line  of  their  direction,  however  that  line  be  in- 
curvated. 

"  But,  heaides  this,  there  is  another  circumstance 
in  tbe  use  of  these  pieces,  which  render*  the  flight  of 
their  bullets  uncertain  when  fired  at  a  considerable 
elevation.  For  I  find  by  my  experiments,  tbat  the 
velocity  of  a  bullet  fired  with  the  aame  quantity  of 
powder  from  a  rifled  barrel,  varies  much  more  from 
itself  in  different  trials  than  when  fired  from  a  com- 
mon piece.  This,  as  I  conceive,  is  owing  to  tbe  great 
quantity  of  friction,  and  the  impossibility  of  rendering 
it  equal  in  each  experiment.  Indeed,  if  the  rifle*  are 
not  deeply  cut,  and  if  the  bullet  is  nicely  fitted  lo  the 
piece,  so  as  not  to  require  a  great  force  to  drive  it 
isually  falling  not  down,  and  if  leather  or  fustian  well  greased  is  made 
it  than      use  of  between  the   bullet  and  barrel,  perhaps,  by  a 


if  tbe  careful  attention  to  all  these  particulars,  great  .part  of 
tbe  inequality  in  the  velocity  of  the  bullet  may  be  pre- 
vented, and  tbe  difficulty  in  question  be  in  some  mea- 
sure obviated :  but,  till  this  be  done,  it  cannot  be 
doubted,  that  tbe  range  of  tbo  same  piece,  at  an  ele- 
vation, will  vary  considerably  in  every  trial ;  although 
the  charge  be  each  time  the  aame.  And  this  I  bare 
myself  experienced,  in  a  number  of  diversified  trials, 
with  a  rifle-barrelled  piece  loaded  at  the  breech  in  tbe 
English  manner.  For  here  the  rifles  being  indented 
very  deep,  and  the  bullet  so  large  aa  to  £11  them  up 
completely,  I  found,  tbat  though  it  flew  with  sufficient 
exactness  to  tbe  distance  of  400  or  500  yards ;  yet 
when  it  was  raised  to  an  angle  of  about  12  degrees 
(at  which  angle,  being  fired  with  one-fifth  of  it*  weight 
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practice,  in  powJer,  lis  medium  range  is  nearly  I ooo  yard*)  ;  in 
'  ■  b  ■  I'  this  cue,  I  «"J,  I  found  that  its  range  was  variable  ; 
although  the  greatest  care  mi  taken  to  prevent  any 
inequalities  in  the  quantity  of  powder,  or  in  the  man- 
ner of  charging.  And  as,  in  this  case,  the  angle  was 
too  small  for  the  first- mentioned  irregularity  to  produce 
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ball  was  impelled ;  for  with  the  eight-aonee  charge  it  practice, 
lay  three  or  four  inches  nearer  to  the  muzzle  of  the  - 
piece  than  with  the  others.     2.  The  greater  quantity 
of  elastic  fluid  which  escaped  in  this  ease  than  in   the 
others  by  the  windage.     This  happens  from  its  moving 
greater  velocity  ;   in  consequence   of  which,  »' 


puted  to  the      greater  quantity  escapes  by  the  vent  aud  windage  than 


■a  I  It  r  velocities.   3.  The  greater  quantity  of  powder 

1  this  case  than  in  that  of  the  lesser 

ball  which  was   impelled   with  the 

mid  be  sooner  oat  of  the  piece  than 

more  so  ai  it  had  a  leas  length  of  the 

through  ;    and  if  powder  fire  in  time, 

be  denied,   though  indeed  that  time  w 

mrt,  a  greater  quantity  of  it  must  re- 


■locity, 


the__._.  ,        ,  ,  . 

different  velocities  which  the  bullet  each  time  received 

by  the  unequal  action  of  the  friction." 

Thus  we  see,  that  it  is  in  a  manner  impossible  en- 
tirely to  correct  tha  aberrations  arising  from  the  re- 
•isUnee  of  the  atmosphere  j  as  even  the  rifle- barrelled 
pieces  eannot  be  depended  upon  for  more  than  one- 
half  of  their  actual  range  at  any  considerable  elevation. 
It  becomes  therefore  a  problem  very  difficult  of  solution 
to  know,  even  within  a  very  considerable  distance, 
how  far  a  piece  will  carry  its  ball  with  any  probability 
ef  hitting  its  mark,  «r  doing  any  execution.  The  best 
rules  hitherto  laid  down  on  this  subject  are  those  of 
Mr  Robins.  The  foundation  of  all  his  calculations  is 
the  Telocity  with  which  the  bullet  flies  off  from  the 
mouth  of  the  piece.  Mr  Robins  himself  had  net  op- 
portunities of  making  many  experiments  on  the  velo- 
cities of  cannen- balls,  and  the  calculation!  from  smaller 
ones  cannot  always  he  depended  upon.  In  the  68th 
volume  of  the  Phil.  Trans.  Mr  Huuton  hath  recited  a 
1-  number  of  experiments  made  on  cannon  carrying  ball* 

from  one  to  three  pounds  weight.     His  machine  for      shot  for  two  and  four  ounces  of  powder  was  284  oun* 


velociti 

greater 
the  otht 

manifestly 

main  uu  fired  when  the  ball  with  the  greater  velocity! 
issues  from  the  piece,  than  when  that  which  has  the 
less  velocity  goes  out,  and  still  the  more  so  as  the  balk 
of  powder  which  was  at  first  to  be  inflamed  in  the  one 
case  so  much  exceeded  that  in  the  others. 

"  Let  us  now  compare  the  corresponding  velocities 
in  both  cases.  In  the  one  they  are  701,  093,  1397*. 
in  the  other,  613,  873,  litis.  Now  the  ratio  of  the 
first  two  numbers,  or  the  velocities  with  two  ounces  of 
powder,  is  that  of  I  to  1.1436,  the  ratio  of  the  next 
two  is  that  of  I  to  1.1375,  aud  the  ratio  of  the  last 
.2022.     But  the  mean  weight  of  the 


*■  v*to**lT  discovering  the  velocities  of  these  balls  was  the 
-.it?"**"   with  that  of  Mr  Robins,  only  of  a  larger  size.     His 
charges  of  powder  were  two,  four,  and  eight  ooneei  -r 
and  the  results  of  15  experiments  which  seem  to  have 
been  the  most  accurate,  are  as  fallow. 


the  fii 
ounces  of  powdi 
Taking  therefoi 
these  weights  o 
for  that  of  the  ball. 


id  18  J  in  this  ;  and  for  eight  ' 
as  2&t  in  the  first  and  i8f  in  this, 
reciprocal  subduplicate  ratios  of 
,  we  obtaio  the  ratio  of  I  to  1.224 
ihich  were  fired  with  a  01 


Velocity  with  two 
701  -fact  In  J 


Mean  veloo.    701 


Velocity  with        Telocity  with 
four  ounce  ■.  dgbt  ooDcei. 

"    iofiS  feet  iu  1"    1419  ftet  id  1" 
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In  another  course,  the  mean  velocities,  with  (he  same 
charges  of  powder,  were  613,  873,  1 162.  "  The  mean 
velocities  of  the  balls  in  the  first  course  of  experiments 
(says 'Mr  Hotton)  with  two,  four,  and  eight  ounces  of      quantities  of  powder  become  great. 


four  ounces  of  powder,  and  the  ratio  of  1  to  1.241  for 
the  balls  which  were  fired  with  eight  ounces.  But  the 
real  ratios  above  found  are  not  greatly  different  from 
these  ;  and  the  variation  of  the  actual  velocities  from 
thin  law  of  the  weights  of  shot  inclines  the  same  way  in 
both  cnurses  of  experiments.  We  may  now  collect  into 
one  view  the  principal  inferences  that  have  resulted 
from  these  experiments. 

1.  "  It  is  evident  from  them  that  powder  fires  al- 
most instantaneously. 

2.  "  The  velocities  communicated  to  balls  or  shot 
of  the  same  weight  with  different  quantities  of  powder, 
are  nearly  in  the  subduplicate  ratio  of  these  qoantities  ; 

mall  variation  in  defect  taking  place  when  the 


powder,  are  as  the  numbers  1,  1-414,  and  1.993 

the  subduplicate  ratio  of  the  weights  (two,  four,  and 

eight)  give  the  numbers  j,  1.414,  and  2,  to  which  the 

others  are  sufficiently  near.     It  is  obvious,  however, 

that  the  greatest  difference  lies    in  the   last  number, 

which  answers  to  the  greatest  velocity.    It  will  still  be 

a  little  more  in  defect  if  we  make  the  allowance  for  the 

weights  of  the  halls  ;  for  the  mean  weights  of  the  balls 

with  the  two  and  four  ounces  is  i8x  ounces,  but  of     weights  of  the  sbot  nearly. 

the  eight  ounces  it  is  l8j-;  diminishing  therefore  tha  The    velocities   of  the  ballets  hi 


3.  "  When  sbot  of  different  weights  are  fired  with 
the  same  quantity  of  powder,  the  velocities  communi- 
cated to  them  are  nearly  in  the  reciprocal  subduplicate 
ratio  of  their  weights. 

A,  "  Shot  which  are  (if  different  weights,  and  impel- 

different  quantities  of  powder,  acquire  velocities 

are  directly  as  the  square  roots  of  the  quantities 

of  powder,  and   inversely  as  the  square  roots  of  the 


led  by  d 
which  a 


being  thus  found  aa  ■ 
number  1. 993  in  the  reciprocal  subdnplicate  ratio  of  nearly  as  possible,  the  ranges  may  be  found  by  the  fol-  ■- 
»8i-toi8J,  it  becomes  1.985,  which  falls  short  of  the      lowing  rules  laid  down  by  Mr  Robins.    .  „, 

number  2  by  .015,  or  the  133d  part  of  itself.     A  si-  1.  "  Till  the  velocity  of  the   projectile  surpasses  Mr  Bo-  - 

milar  defect  was  observed  in  the  other  course  of  expe-      that  of  1 100  fret  la  a  second,  the  resistance  may  be  Wart  sse- 
rimenls ;  and  both  are  owing  to  three  evident  causes,      reckoned   to  be    in   the   duplicate   proportion   of  tbe*h?j'c' 
vis.  1.  The  lets  length,  of  cylinder  through  which  the-  .  velocity,  and  iu  moan  quantity  may  he  reckoned  ■- raws  If 
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Practise,  boot  half  an  ounce  avoirdupois  on  ■  12  ponnd  shot, 
'  '    »._'"'  moving  with  a  velocity  of  about  25  or  a6  feet  in  a  se- 

2.  "  If  the  velocity  be  greater  than  that  of  1 100  or 
1200 feet  in  a  second,  then  tbe  absolute  quantity  of 
the  resistance  in  these  greater  velocities  will  be  near 
three  times  as  great  as  it  should  be  by  a  comparison 
with  the  smaller  velocities. — Hence  then  it  appear*, 
that  if  a  projectile  begins  to  move  with  a  velocity  less 
than  that  of  1 100  feet  in  1",  its  whole  motion  may 
be  supposed  to  be  considered  on  tbe  hypothesis  of  a 
resistance  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of  tbe  velocity.  And 
if  it  begins  to  move  with  a  velocity  greater  than  this 
hit  mentioned,  yet  if  tbe  first  part  of  its  motion,  till 
its  velocity  be  reduced  to  near  1  too  feet  in  1",  be  con- 
sidered separately  from  the  remaining  part  in  which 
the  velocity  is  less  than  1100  feet  in  1";  it  is  evident, 
that  both  parts  may  bo  truly  assigned  on  the  tame  hy- 
pothesis ;  only  the  absolute  quantity  of  tbe  resistance 
is  three  times  greater  in  tbe  first  part  than  in  the  last. 
"Wherefore,  if  the  motion  of  a  projectile  on  the  hypo* 
thesis  of  a  resistance  in  tbe  duplicate  ratio  of  the  velo- 
city be  truly  anil  generally  assigned,  tbe  actnal  mo- 
tions of  resisted  bodies. may  be  thereby  determined, 
notwithstanding  the  increased  resistances  in  tbe  great 
velocities.  And,  to  avoid  tbe  division  of  tbe  motion 
into  two,  I  shall  show  how  to  compute  tbe  whole  at  one 
operation  with  little  more  trouble  than  if  no  such  in- 
creased resistance  took  place. 

"  To  avoid  frequent  circumlocutions,  the  distance 
to  which  any  projectile  would  range  in  a  vacuum  on 
tbe  horizontal  plane  at  45°  of  elevation,  I  shall  call  the 
potential  random  of  that  projectile ;  tbe  distance  to 
which  the  projectile  would  range  in  vacuo  on  the  hori- 
zontal plane  at  any  angle  different  from  45%  I  shall  call 
tbe  potential  range  of  the  projectile  at  that  angle  ;  and 
the  distance  to  which  a  projectile  really  ranges,  I  shall 
call  its  actual  range. 

"If  the  velocity  with  which  a  projectile  begins  to 
move  is  known,  its  potential  random  and  its  potential 
range  at  any  given  angle  are  easily  determined  from 
•  See  JV»-  the  common  theory  of  projectiles  *  j  or  more  generally, 
""''''"  if  either  its  original  velocity,  its  potential  random,  or  its 
potential  range,  at  a  given  angle,  are  known,  the  other 
two  are  easily  found  out. 

"  To  facilitate  the  computation  of  resisted  bodies,  it 
is  necessary,  in  the  consideration  of  each  resisted  body, 
to  assign  a  certain  quantity,  which  I  shall  denominate 
F,  adapted  to  tbe  resistance  of  that  particular  projec- 
tile. To  find  this,  quantity  F  to  any  projectile  given, 
we  may  proceed  thns :  First  find,  from  the  principles 
already  delivered,  with  what  velocity  the  projectile  must 
move,  so  that  its  resistance  may  be  equal  to  its  gravity. 
Then  the  height  from  whence  a  body  must  descend  in 
a  vacuum  to  acquire  this  velocity  is  the  magnitude  of 
F  sought.  But  the  coacisest  way  of  finding  this  quan- 
tity F  to  any  shell  or  bullet  is  this.  If  it  be  of  solid 
iron,  multiply  its  diameter  measured  in  inches  by  300, 
the  product  will  be  the  magnitude  of  F  expressed  in 
yards.  If,  instead  of  a  solid  iron  bullet,  it  is  a  shell  or 
a  bullet  of  some  other  substance  ;  then,  as  the  specific 
gravity  of  iron  is  to  tbe  specific  gravity  of  the  shell  or 
bullet  given,  so  is  the  F  corresponding  to  aa  Iron  bullet 
of  the  same  diameter  to  tbe  proper  F  for  the  sbell  or 
bullet  given.  Tbe^quantity  F  being  thus  assigned,  tbe 
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necessary  computation  of  these  resisted  motion!  may   pruiioe. 
be  dispatched  by  the  three  following  propositions,  at- '       ,  .— ' 


ways  remembering  that  these  propositions  proceed  on 
the  hypothesis  of  the  resistance  being  in  tbe  duplicate 
proportion  of  tbe  velocity  of  the  resisted  body.  How 
to  apply  this  principle,  when  tbe  velocity  is  so  great 
as  to  have  its  resistance  augmented  beyond  this  rate, 
shall  be  shewn  in  a  corollary  to  be  annexed  to  tbe  first 
proposition. 


jVrtifri. 


"  PROP.  I.  Given  tbe  actual  range  of  a  given  shell 
or  ballet  at  any  small  angle  not  exceeding  8°  or  io°,  to 
determine  its  potential  range,  and  consequently  its  po- 
tential random  and  original  velocity. 

"  Sol.  Let  the  actual  range  given  be  divided  by  tbe 
F  corresponding  to  the  given  projectile,  and  find  tbe 
qoote  in  the  first  column  of  the  preceding  Table  :  then 
the  corresponding  number  in  tbe  second  column  mul- 
tiplied into  F  will  be  the  potential  range  sought:  and 
thence,  by  tbe  methods  already  explained,  tbe  potential 
random  and  tbe  original  velocity  of  the  projectile  is 
given, 

"Exam. 
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ftmrtiee.  "  Ezah.  An  18  pounder,  the  diameter  of  whose 
i  _„■■!  mi  (hot  is  about  J  inches,  when  loaded  with  jib.  of  pow- 
der, ranged  at  an  elevation  of  3"  30'  to  tbe  distance  of 
975  y»rd»; 

*'  Tbe  F  corresponding  to  tbii  bullet  is  1533  yards  y 
and  tbe  quote  of  tin  actual  range  fay  this  number  ii 
6j ;  corresponding  to  which,  in  the  second  column,  ii 
.817 ;  whence  817  F,  or  1325  yard*,  is  tbe  potential 
range  sought ;  and  thia,  augmented  in  the  ratio  of  tbe 
sine  of  twice  the  angle  of -elevation  to  tbe  radius,  gives 
10050  yards  for  the  potential  random  :  whence  it  will 
be  found,  that  the  velocity  of  this  projectile  wi>  that 
of  984  feet  in  a  second. 

*'  Cor.  lit.  If  the  converse  of  this  proposition  be  de- 
aired  ;  that  is,  if  the  potential  range  in  a  small  angle 
be  given,  and  thence  the  actual  range  be  sought ',  this 
may  be  solved  with  the  same  facility  by  the  same  table: 
for  if  the  given  potential  range  be  divided  by  ite  cor- 
respondent F,  then  opposite  to  the  quote  sought  in 
the  second  column,  there  will  be'  found  in  the  first 
column  a.  number  wbich  multiplied  into  F  will  give, 
tbe  actual  range  required.  And  from  hence  it  fol- 
lows, that  if  tbe  actual  range  be  given  at  one  angle,  it 
may  bo  found  at  every  other  angle  not  exceeding  8°  or 
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tential  random,  take  a  4th  continued  proportional  to  Practice. 
-13003  and  1 7400  j  and  this  4th  proportional,  which  ^ 
is  about  31000  yards,  is  to  be  esteemed  the  true  po- 
tential  random  sought ;  whence  the  velocity  is  nearly 
that  of  1730  feet  in  a  second. 

"Scholium.  This  proposition  i*  confined  to  small 
angles,  not  exceeding  8°  or  io°.  In  all  possible  cases 
of  practice,  this  approximation,  thus  limited,  will  not 
differ  from  the  most  rigorous  solution  by  so  much  as 
what  will  often  intervene  from  the  variation  of  the  den- 
sity of  the  atmosphere  in  a  few  hour*  time  ;  m  that 
the  errors  of  the  approximation  are  much  short  of  other 
inevitable  error*,  which  arise  from  the  nature  of  this 
subject. 

"  PROF.  II.  Given  the  actual  range  of  a  given  shell 
or  bullet,  at  any  angle  not  exceeding  45°,  to  determine 
its  potential  range  at  the  same  angle  ;  and  thence  ita 
potential  random  and  original  velocity. 

"  Sot.  Diminish  the  F  corresponding  to  the  shell  or 
bullet  given  in  the  proportion  of  tbe  radius  to  tbe  co- 
sine of  1  of  the  angle  of  elevation.  Then,  by  meana 
of  the  preceding  table,  operate  with  this  reduced  F 
prescribed   in  tbe  solution  of 


the  last  proposition,  and  the  remit  will  be  the  potential 
range  sought ;  whence  tbe   potential  random,  and  tbe 
"  Cor.  2d.  If  tbe  actual  range  at  a  given  small  angle     original  velocity",  are  easily  determined. 
be  given,  and  another  actual  range  be  given,  to  which  "  Exam.  A  mortar  for  sea-service,   charged   with 

the  angle  ia  sought ;  this  will  be  determined  by  finding  3olb.  of  powder,  hat  sometimes  thrown  its  shell,  of 
the  potential  ranges  corresponding  to  the  two  given  is£  inches, diameter,  and  of  231th.  weight,  to  tbe  di- 
•ctual  range*  ;  then  the  angle  corresponding  to  one  of  stance  of  2  miles,  or  5450  yards.  This  at  an  elevation 
these  potential  range*  being  known,  the  angle  com-     of  45*. 

•ponding  to  the  other  wilt  bo  found   by  tbe  common  "  The  F  to  this  shell,  if  it  were  solid,  is  3825  yard*) 

theory  of  projectile*.  but  as  the  shell  is  only  £  of  a  solid  globe,  the  true  F 

"  Cor.  3d",  ir  the  potential  random  deduced  from  the  i*  no  more  than  3060  yards.  This,  diminished  in  the 
ratio  of  tbe  radios  to  tbe  cosine  of  i  of  the  angle  of 
elevation,  become*  2544.  Tbe  quote  of  the  poten- 
tial range  by  this  diminished  F  is  1.384  ;  which  sought 
in  tbe  first  column  of  tbe  preceding  table  gives  3.280 
for  the  corresponding  number  iu  the  second  column  ; 
and  ibis  multiplied  into  the  reduced  F,  produce*  5800 
yard*  for  the  potential  range  sought,  wbich,  aa  the  angle 
of  elevation  was  45°,  is  also  the  potential  random ;  and 
hence  the  original  velocity  of  this  shell  appear*  to  be 
that  of  about  748  feet  in  a  second. 

"  Co*.  Tbe  converse  of  this  proposition,  that  is,  the 
determination  of  the  actual  range  from  the  potential 
range  given,  i*  easily  deduced  from  hence  by  mean*  of 


ige  by  this  proposition  exceeds  13000  yards  1 
then  the  original  velocity  of  the  projectile  wss  so  great, 
a*  to  be  affected    by   tbe  treble  resistance   described 
above  ;  and  consequently  tbe  real  potential  random  will 
be  greater  than  what  is  here  determined.     However, 
in   this  case,  the  true  potential  random  may  be  thus 
nearly  assigned.     Take  a  41I1  continued  proportional 
to   13000  yards,    and  the  potential  random  found  by 
this   proposition,  and  the  4th   proportional  thus  found 
nay  be  assumed  for  the  true  potential  random  sought. 
In  like  manner,  when  the  true  potential  random  is  gi- 
ven greater  tbau  13000  yards,  we  must  take  two  mean, 
"Tfct  ope- proportionals    between    13900  and  this  random*  ;  and. 
mfcaM  dt-  the  first  of  these  mean  proportionals  must  be  assumed 
seated  ia    instead  of  the  random  given,  in  every  operation  de- 
tUseecoi-  ictjbcd  iu  these  propositions  and  their  corollaries.   And 
•est  per-    tm*  rothod  will  nearly  allow  for  the  increased  resist- 
taajj  br    ■noe  >"  ',rne  velocities,  the  difference  only  amount- 
is*  table  of  ing  to  a  few  minute*  in  the  angle  of  direction  of  the 
sssarhanss >  projected  body,   which,  provided    that  angle   exceed* 
two  or  three  degrees,  is  usually  scarce  worth  attend- 

M»J  •*■:..  . 

"  Of  this  process  take  tbe  following  example. 

"  A  24  pouudcr  iired  with  12  pound*  of  .powder, 
when  elevated  at  7°  15',  ranged  about  2500  yards. 
Here  the  F  being  near  1 700  yards,  the  quote  to  be 
sought  in  tbe  first  column  is  147,  to  which  tbe  num- 
ber corresponding  iu  the  second  column  it  2.556} 
whence  the  potential  .Tango  it  near  4350  yards,  and  tbe 

C tential  random  thence  resulting  17400.  ,  But  thia 
log  more  than  13000,  we  most,  to  get  tbe  true  po- 
Vol.  X.  Put  L  + 


the  quote  of  the  potential  range  divided  by  the  redu- 
ced F  ;  for  this  quote  searched  out  in  the  second  column, 
will  give  a  corresponding  number  in  the  first  column, 
which  multiplied  into  tbe  reduced  F,  will  be  the  actual 
range  sought. 

"  Also,  if  tbe  potential  random  of  a  projectile  be 
given,  or  its  actual  range  at  a  given  angle  of  eleva- 
tion (  its  actual  range  at  any  other  angle  of  elevation, 
not  greater  than  45*,  may  hence  be  known.  For  the, 
potential  random  will  assign  the  potential  range  at  any 

E'ven  angle  j  and  thence,  by  the  method  of  this  corol- 
ry,  the  actual  range  may  be  found. 
"  Exam.  A  fit  musket-bullet  fired  from  a  piece  of 
tbe  standard  dimensions,  with  $  of  its  weight  in  good 
powder,  acquires  a  velocity  of  near  900  feet  io  a  se- 
cond :  that  is,  it  ha*  a  potential  random  of  near  8400 
yard*.  If  now  the  actual  range  of  this  bullet  at  1  j° 
wat  sought,  we  must  proceed  tint  : 
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"  From  the  given  potential  random  it  follow*,  that 
•>  the  potential  range  at  I  js  it  4200  yards ;  tbe  diame- 
ter of  tbe  bulttt  i*  i  of  an  inch  ;  and  theuce,  at  it  ia 
of  lead,  ita  proper  F  ia  337.5  yards,  which,  reduced 
in  the  ratio  of  the  rftdiui  to  the  cosine  of  j  of  15°,  be- 
come* 331  yards.  The  quote  of  4100  by  this  num- 
ber is  12.7  nearly  ;  which  being  sought  in  tbe  second 
column,  gives  3.2  nearly  for  tbe  corresponding  number 
in  (he  first  column  ;  and  this  multiplied  into  331  yards 
(the  reduced  F)  makes  1059  yard*  for  the  actual  range 
sought. 

"  Exam.  II.  Tbe  same  bullet,  Bred  with  its  whole 
weight  in  powder,  acquires  a  velocity  of  about  aioo 
ftrt  in  n  second,  to  which  there  corresponds  a  potential 
random  of  about  45700  yards.  But  this  number 
greatly  exceeding  13000  yards,  it  must  be  reduced  by 
die  method  described  in  the  third  corollary  of  the  first 
proportion,  when  it  becomes  19700  yards.  If  now 
the  actual  range  of  this  bullet  at  15s  lie  required,  we 
■ball  from  hence  find,  that  the  potential  range  at  15° 
u  9850  yards ;  which,  divided  by  the  reduced  F  of 
tbe  last  example,  gives  for  a  quote  2975  :  and  thence 
following  the  steps  prescribed  above,  tbo  actual  range 
of  this  bullet  comes  out  1396  yards,  exceeding  the  for- 
mer range  by  no  more  than  337  yards ;  whereas  the 
difference  between  the  two  potential  ranges  is  above 
ten  mites.  Of  such  prodigious  efficacy  is  the  resistance 
of  the  air,  which  bath  been  hitherto  treated  as  ton  in- 
significant a  power  to  be  attended  to  in  laying  down 
tbe  theory  of  projectiles  ! 

"  Schol.  I  must  here  observe,  that  as  tbe  density 
of  the  atmosphere  perpetually  varies,  increasing  and  di- 
minishing- often  by  -jV  P*rt>  and  sometimes  more,  in 
a  few  hours  j  for  that  reason  I  have  not  been  over  ri- 
gorous in  farming  these  rules,  but  have  considered 
them  as   sufficiently   exact  when   tbe  errors  of  tho  ap- 
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quotient  q,  and  let  1  be  the  difference  between  the  ta-  Practice, 
bular  logarithms  of  25  and  of  9,  the  logarithm  ofio1  *— * 
being  supposed  unity  ;  then  the  actual  range  sought  ia 

34  F+2  IF—  JJ  -F,  where  the  double  sine  of  il  F  !■ 


to  be  thus  understood  ;  that  if  q  be  less  than  25,  it 
must  be  — 2  I  ¥  ;  if  it  be  greater,  tneu  it  must  br  + 
2  I  F.  In  this  solution,  7  may  be  any  number  not  less 
than  3,  nor  more  than  2500. 

"  Con.  Computing  in  the  manner  here  laid  down, 
we  shall  find  the  relation  between  the  potential  ran- 
doms, and  the  actual  range  at  450,  within  the  limits 
of  this  proposition,  to  be  a*  expressed  in  the  following 
table. 


proximal  id 


exceed   the   iuequaliiies   which 


would  take  place  by  a  change  of  je  part  io  (he  den- 
sity of  the  atmosphere.  With  this  restriction,  the 
rules  of  this  proposition  may  be  safely  applied  in  all 
possible  casts  of  practice.  That  is  to  say,  they  will 
exhibit  the  true  motion*  of  all  kinds  of  shells  and  can- 
non-shot,  as  fat  as  45°  of  elevation,  and  of  all  mus- 
ket bullets  fired  with  their  largest  customary  charge*, 
if  not  elevated  more  than  30*.  Indeed,  if  experi- 
ments are  made  with  extraordinary  quantities  of  pow- 
der, .producing  potential  randoms  greatly  surpassing 
tbe  usual  rate ',  then  in  large  angles  some  farther  mo- 
difications may  be  necessary.  And  though,  as  these 
caaea  are  beyond  the  limits  of  all  practice,  it  may  be 
thought  unnecessary  to  consider  them;  yet,  to  enable 
those  who  are  so  disposed  to  examine  these  uncommon 
oases,  I  shall  here  insert  a  proposition,  which  will  de- 
termine tbe  actual  motion  of  a  projectile  at  45*,  how 
enormous  soever  its  original  velocity  may  be.  But  as 
this  preposition  will  rather  relate  to  speculative  than 
practical  oases,  instead  of  supposing  the  actual  range 
known,  thence  to  assign  the  potential  random,  I  shall 
now  suppose  the  potential  random  given,  and  tbe  actual 
range  to  be  thence  investigated. 

"  PROP.  III.  Given  the  potential  random  of  >  gi- 
ven shell  or  bullet ;  to  determine  its  actual  range  at 

45*- 

"  So  1..  Divide  tbe  given  potential  random  by  the  F 
Corresponding  to  the  shell  or  bullet  given,  and  call  tho 


tial  Randoms. 
3F 
<SF 

Actual  Range  at  45° 

__ 



=:J,  i 

10  F 





2.6  F 

20F 

a-»F 

3°F 





3.6  F 

40  F 

. . 



3.8  F 

50  F 

4.0  F 

100  F 



__ 

4.6  F 

200  F 

5.1  F 

jooF 





j.8F 

iocoF 

■ 

— — 

6.4  F 

2500  F 



— 

7.0  F 

Whence  it  appears,  that,  when  the  potential  ran- 
dom  is  increased  from  3  F  to  2500  F,  the  actual  range 
is  only  increased  from  1 J  F  to  7  F  ;  so  that  an  increase 
of  2497  F  in  the  potential  random  produces  no  great- 
er an  increase  in  the  actual  range  than  5$  F,  which  is 
not  its  to-tj  part ;  and  this  will  again  be  greatly  dimi- 
nished on  account  of  the  increased  resistance,  which 
takes  place  in  great  velocities.  So  extraordinary  arc 
the  effects  of  this  resistance,  which  we  bave  been  hi- 
therto taught  to  regard  as  inconsiderable. 

"  That  the  justness  of  the  approximations  laid  down 
in  the  2d  and  3d  propositions  may  be  easier  examined  ; 
I  shall  conclude  these  computations  by  inserting  a 
table  of  tbe  actual  ranges,  at  45°,  of  a  projectile  which 
is  resisted  in  the  duplicate  proportion  of  its  velocity. 
Thia  table  is  computed  by  methods  different  from  those 
hitherto  described,  and  is  sufficiently  exact  to  serve  af 
a  standard  with  which  the  result  of  our  other  roles 
may  be  compared.  And  since  whatever  errors  occtfr 
in  the  application  of.  the  preceding  propositions,  they 
will  be  most  sensible  at  450  of  elevation,  it  follow*, 
that  hereby  the  utmost  limits  of  those  errors  may  be 
assigned. 


nti.l  Random!. 

.1     F    

.25  F    

5  E  — 

.,SF    

1.0    F    

Actual  Rang,  at  45* 

.0963  F 

.228a  F 

.4103  F 

.5868  F 

-73=5  5 

..,jF    

i.j    1     

"■«  1    

4.0     F     — -- 

'I'  — 

3.0    F    — 

.860    F 

-n*  I 

1.083.  F 

1.179    F 

-    1.349    F 

MS>J    ^     ., 
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Potential  Randoms. 

w  E  — 


7.0 

12 

8-5 
9.0 
9-5 

10.0 
II.O 

13.0 

15.0 

ao.o 

25.0 
30.0 
40.0 

JO.O 


Acta 

1  Range  at  45 



1634 

F 

■ 

1.7,8 

V 



1.840 

¥ 

' 

1.930 

2015 

■■ 

2.097 

F 

a.  169 

— — 

2.237 

k 

2.300 

■ 

a-359 

F 

■  1 

F 



2467 

F 

2.5 1 1 



F 

1 

2.651 

F 

2.804 

F 

II 

2-937 

F 

3-396 

F 

3-557 

3.809 

3-998 

or  tk«  dif-       We  have  now  only  to  consider  tbat  part  of  practical 

"  'ch  relates  to  the  proportions  of  the  differ- 

caanon,    tbe    metal    of    which    they  are 


-ftrrmi  eartsgnnnery  which  relates  to  the  proportions  of  the  difft 
ud  proper- e>t        ^  of 
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the  other,  Not  to  aw  any  brut  field-artillery,  but  only  Practice, 
iron,  to  lessen  the  great  burden  of  our  ships  of  war, '  — y-  ■  J 
and  to  carry  larger  callberi  than  those  of  otber  nations 
of  the  lime  rate.  If  the  weight!  of  our  gunl  are  di- 
minished, they  will  require  fewer  hands  to  manage  them, 
and  of  consequence  a  smaller  number  will  be  exposed 
to  danger  at  a  time  :  and  if  we  carry  larger  calibers, 
our  rate*  will  be  a  match  for  larger  ships. 

**  The  advantage  of  using  iron  guns  in  the  field  in- 
stead of  brass,  will  be  that  the  expences  are  lessened  in 
proportion  to  the  cost  of  brass  to  that  of  iron,  which  is 
as  fi  to  1. 

"  The  only  objection  against  iron  it,  its  pretended 
brittleneat !  but  as  we  abound  in  iron  (hat  is  stronger 
and  tougher  than  any  brass,  this  objection  is  invalid. 
This  I  ein  assert,  having  seen  some  that  cannot  be 
broken  %y  stny  force,  and  will  flatten  like  hammered 
iron  :  if  then  we  use  snch  iron,  there  can  ho  no  danger 
of  the  guns  bursting  in  the  most  severe  action. 

"  Though  brass  guns  are  not  liable  to  burst,  yet 
they  are  sooner  rendered  unserviceable  in  action  than 
iron.  For  by  the  softness  of  the  metal,  the  vent  wi- 
dens so  soon,  and  they  are  so  liable  to  bend  at  the 
muzzle,  that  it  would  be  dangeroos  to  fire  them ;  as 
»e  found  by  experience  at  Bellrisle,  and  where  wt  ■ 
were  obliged  to  take  guns  from  the  sbips  to  finish  tbo 


"  These  being  undeniable  facts,  no  possible  reasoa 
can  be  assigned  against  using  iron  guns  in  both  sea  and 
land  service,  and  thereby  lessen  the  eipencea  of  ar- 
tillery so  considerably  at  will  appear  by  tbe  following 
tables. 


Length*)  and  Weights  of  Iron  Ship-Guns. 


eat  parts  c 
made,  &C. 

Formerly  guns  were  made  of  a  very  great  length, 
and  were  on  that  account  extremely  troublesome  and 
unmanageable.  The  error  here  was  first  discovered  by 
accident;  for  some  cannon,  having  been  cast  fay  mistake 
two  feet  and  a  half  shorter  than  the  common  standard, 
were  found  to  be  equally  efficacious  in  service  with  the 
common  ones,  and  much  more  manageable.  This  toon 
produced  very  considerable  alterations  in  the  form  of 
tbe  artillery  throughout  Europe :  but  in  no  country 
have  greater  improvements  in  this  respect  been  made 
than  in  our  own.  For  a  long  time  brass,  or  rather  a 
kind  of  bell-metal,  was  thought  preferable  to  east  iron 
for  making  of  cannon.  The  composition  of  this  metal 
is  generally  kept  a  secret  by  each  particular  founder, 
The  author  of  the  Military  Dictionary  gives  the  fill- 
towing  proportions  as  the  most  common,  vis.  "  To 
240  lh.  of  metal  fit  for  casting  they  put  68  tb.  of  cop- 
per, 52  lb.  of  brass,  and  12  lb.  of  tin.  To  4200  lb. 
of  metal  fit  for  casting,  the  Germans  put  3687!!  lb.  nl 
copper,  204i}lb.  of  brass,  and  307^  lb.  of  tin.  O- 
tbersiise  100  lb.  of  copper,  6  lb.  of  brass,  and  9  lb.  of 
tin;  while  some  make  use  of  100  lb.  uf  copper,  10  lb. 
of  brass,  and  1 5  lb.  of  tin.  This  composition  waa  both 
found  to  be  very  expensive,  and  ulso  liable  to  great  in- 
conveniences in  tbe  using."  A  few  years  ago,  there- 
fore, a  proposal  waa  made  by  Mr  Muller  fur  using  iron 
guns  of  a  lighter  construction  than  the  brass  ones,  by 
which  he  supposed  tbat  a  very  great  saving  would  be 
Bade  in  tbe  expence;  and  likewise,  that  the  guns  of  the 
new  construction  would  be  more  manageable,  and  even 

efficacious,  than  tbe  old  ones.     "  The  reduction  of  tho  "  Gunl  of  this  construction  appear  sufficiently  strong 

ler'*p(sp«-fS:BC|,c(j   (says  Mr  Mnller)  of  the  very  large   artillery      from  the  proof  of  two  three- pounders  made  for  Lord 
'T    necessary  for  sea  and  land  service,  is  to  be  considered      Egmollt,  and    they  even   may  be   made  lighter  and  of 
--'     twobeads:  tie  one,  To  diminish  the  weight;  and      equal  service. 

Z  a  Length 


Old  Pieces. 

Jew  Pieces. 

iMib. 

L.KEH. 

Ualifa, 

LenKth. 

Weight. 

3 

Ft  In. 
4     « 

Cat.  qrt.  lb. 

7     »     7 

3 

Ft.  I*. 

3    6 

Cat.  ft.  a. 

330 

4 

6    0 

12    2  13 

6 

4     4 

710 

6 

7    0 

17     1   14 

9 

5     0 

II       I      0 

9 

7    0 

13      2     1 

12 

5.6 

15    0    t 

12 

9    0 

3*     3     3 

18 

6     4 

22      3      0 

18 

9    0 

41     1     8 

34 

7    0 

30     O     0 

H 

9    0 

48    0    0 

32 

7     6 

40     0     0 

3' 

9    « 

53    3  n 

4* 

8    4 

52    a    0 

4" 

to    0 

55     '  " 

48 

8    6 

60     0     0 

Mr  Mai- 


dad-git 


v  Google 


Length  and  Weight  of  Battering  Piece*. 
Old  Brass.  New  Iron. 


C.lit, 

Lsottlk 

Waigb*. 

C»lfl>. 

Leagi*. 

Weight. 

6 

Ft.    In. 

8    o 

19     I     c 

6 

FY.   7*.  Ctrt.  jn.  Ik 

6    i     9     i    0 

9 

9    0 

25     0     0 

9 

7    0 

14     0     0 

12 

9    <* 

29     0     0 

12 

7    8 

18     0     0 

|8 

9    « 

48    0    0 

18 

9    0 

29     I     c 

'4 

9    « 

51     0    0 

M 

9    0 

37    3    0 

3' 

IO_    0 

55     *    ° 

33 

9    0 

42    0    a 
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That  it,  the  old  *et  cost*  11  timet,  and  633  over,  more 
than  the  new  *et ;  or  1 1  sets  of  the  new  could  be  made  ' 
at  lot  e  1  pence  than  one  of  the  old. 

"  This  table  ihowi  what  may  be  saved  in  the  navy  ; 
and  if  we  add  thote  on  board  iloops,  the  different  gar- 
ri*oni,  and  the  field  train,  with  the  great  expence  of 
their  carriage  in  the  field,  it  may  he  found  pretty  neaa 
m  much  more. 


Total  227. 


Total  151. 
Diff.72. 


"  That  these  gun*  a»  infficiently  ttrong,  ia  evident 
from  the'  former  trial;  beside*,  there  are  several  33 
pihinder.  of  the  lame  dimeniioni  and  weight  now  eiist- 
log  adSlerriceaUe ;  tboagh  cut  in  King  Cherfe*  H.'s 
time. 

N.  B.  These  battering  piece*  may  aerre  in  garrU 

'  "  It  appeara  from  theae  tablet,  that  110  proportion  baa 
been  observed' in  any  gun*  hitherto  made,  in  icipcct  to 
their  length  or  weight,  but  merely  by  gee**. 

Some  Exampiei  re-  thaw  what  may  J*  laved  by  thi* 
Scheme. 

The  old  Royal  George  carried  100  bras*  gun*,  which 
weighed  together  218.2  tons  j.  the  ton  cost*  l^dpotwd*, 
workmanship  included. 

The  expense  of  thaee  grma  is  then      28366  ponndi 
A  set  of  iron  gnn*  of  the   lame    " 

number  and  calibers,  according  to 

my  oonitroction,  weigh*         -  127.8  ton* 

The  ton  cost*  16  pounds,  and  the 

whole  »et         -         '  -  ■         -   •      2044.8  peuad* 
The  Boyal  Georgecaniet  then  90.4 

ton*  more  than  is  necessary,  and 

the  difference  between  the  ex- 

pence  it  .  -         20321a  pounds 

That  is,  1  a.  5  time*  mere  than  the  new  iron  set  cost* : 
or1  1.2  ship*  of  the  lame  rate  may  be  fitted  out  at  lea* 
charge. 

The  difference  between  the  weight 

of  the  old  and  new  in  ^6.6  ton* 
The  difference  between  the  expence 

tathen        *  '    ."        *  '■-'"  1321.0  ponnd* 

A  set  of  brat*  battering  place,  weight  il.afJtoni    l 

A  ton  seat*  130  pounds,  and  the  let  1476.8  pound* 

A  set  of  the  new  weighs    '        .'"  7.  y  tons 

The  ton.  eo*t*  tf  potmd*,, and1  the  let  liy'.B  pound* 


Num. 

W.Jgnl 

Weight 

-  ■      Norn. 

ToUl 

nf 

or 

Old. 

New. 

Skip* 

IOO 

4367  3 

2J5<P  0 

l8ll   3 

! 

9058  0 

E 

3J37  3 
3108  3 

2001   0 
1821   O 

■53«  3 

12873. 
1350  8 

9 

7 

«837  3 
9014  I 
40016  O 

74 

3091  0 

184O  2 

.13 

70 

I796   2 

1200  8 

10 

13005  0 

64 

'543  3 

130J  O 

12583 

33 

2848J  3 

60 

3177  3 

1185  0 

99*3 
846  1 

10 

39783  3 

!° 

1881  1 

1035  0 

'1 

16078  3 
8398  0 

44 

1365  2 

705  0 

66a  2 

40 

I234   2 

312  2 

922  0 

9 

*> 

963  3 

♦50  0 

5'3  3 

7 

3596  1 

14603  0 

3' 

95«  * 

435  0 

521  2 

28 

593  ' 

285  0 

308  i 

3.1 

5095  I 

=4 

53'  3 

255  0 

376  3 

12 

3331  0 

20 

421  2 

191  1 

230  I 

'5 

3453  3 

Difference  between  the  weight*       203918     3 

£xpenGe*rBraa»gnn»oftwofitstrate*  203918  15 

of  the    I  Iron  ditto         -  -  43109     S 


We  get    L.  257028     o    "6 


To  this  and  ether  proposal*  for  reducing  the  weight 
and  expence  of  guns  great  attention  has  been  paid'; 
and  the  Carron  Company  in-  Scotland  have  not  on- 
ly greatly  improved  those  of  the  old  construct  ion, 
but  a  gun  of  a  different  construction,  invented  by 
Mr  Charles  Ga*eoigne,  formerly  director  of  that  work, 
ha*    been    of   more    effectual    service   than   any   hi- 

tfaerto  made  use  of. Fig.   6.  represents  the  form      P1(lU 

and  proportions  of   the  gnna   mad*   at   Carron,   and  ccXLVilL 
which  serve  for  thoee  of  all  *ize*,  from  one  half-pound-      Bf>  *. 
era  and  upwards.   The  proportions  arc  measurad  by  the  __*? 
diameter*  of  the  caliber,  or  bore  of  tbe  gun,  divided  JoiiLke, 
into  16  eanal  parts,  a*  represented  in  tbe  figure.     The  „f  ij,  ..u, 
following  are  the  names  of  the  different  parts  of  a  can- made  «t 
nan.  ■■        -  ■   ce*t*B* 

AB,  the  length  of  the  cannon. 
AE,  the  first  reinforce. 

EF,  the  second  reinforce. 

FB,  the  obase.     ' 

UB,  tbe  muzzle. 

A",  the  cascabel,  or  pomiglion. 

AC,  the  breech. 
CD,  the  vent-field. 
Ti,  the  chase-girdle. 

t>(,  tbe  baie-ring  and  egee, 

I,  the  vent-astragal  ana  fillet*. 

bo,  the  first  reinforce-iing  and  ogee. 

VW,  tbe  lecond  rein  forte -ring  and  ogee. 

X,  the  ch**e~astr*g*.  nod  fillet*-. 


Sect,  TIT- 


sf,  t&a  muxzle-nstiagal  and  fillet* 
:       «,  the  moxzlc  mouldings. 

*n,  t&e  "welling  of  the  muzzlf. 
A  i,  the  breec.o-tpoutdiDgs. 
TTf  the  trunnions. 

The  dotted  lines  along  the  middle  of  (he  pieee  show 
the  dimensions   of  the  caliber,    and  the  dotted  circle 
1%.  7.        shows  ike  size  of  the  ball.     Fig-  1-  shorn  a  cohorn 
made  also  at  Carrop,  mod  which  may  he  measured  by 
44        the  lame  scale. 
Vm  ted  As  the  breech  of  the  cannon  receive*  an  equal  ijn- 

Iseertaeleu  nu],e  >rlth  the  bullet  from  the  action  of  the  inflamed 
ry^'  gunpowder,  it  thence  follow*,  that  at  the  moment  the 
ballet  fiict  off,  the  piece  itself  pushes  backward  with 
very  great  force.  This  la  called  the  recoil  of  the  can- 
pop  ;  and  if  the  piece  is  not  of  a  very  considerable 
weight,  it  would  fly  upwards,  or  to  a  tide,  with  ex- 
tremt  violence.  If  again  it  was  firmly  fastened  down, 
ao  that  it  could  not  move  in  the  least.  It  would  be  very 
apt  to  burst,  on  account  of  the  extreme  violence  with 
which  the  powder  would  then  act  upon  it.  For  this 
reason  it  bath  been  found  necessary  to  allow  the  recoil 
to  take  place,  and  consequently  all  large  pieces  of 
artillery  are  mounted  upon  carriage!  with  wheels, 
which  allow  them  to  recoil  freely  ;  and  thus  they  may 
be  fired  without  any  danger.  Then  are  several  sort* 
of  carriages  for  ordnance,  vis.  bastard  carriages,  with 
row  wheels  and  high  wheels  j  sea-carriages,  made  in 
imitation  of  those  for  ship-guna ;  and  carriages  for  field' 
pieces,  of  which  there  are  two  kinds.  Toe  carriages 
must  be  proportioned  to  the  pieces  mounted  on  them. 
The  ordinary  proportion  is  for  the  carriage  to  have  once 
and  a  half  the  length  of  toe  gup,  the  wheels  to  be  half 
the  length  of  the  piece  in  height.  Four  times,  the  dia- 
meter; or  caliber  gives  the  depth  of  the  planks  in  the 
fore  end  ;  in  the  middle  3*. 
TTn^bjri—  ■?'«•*  '■  shows  the  gun  called  a  eammd*  invented 
et  As  oar-  or  rather  improved  by  Mr,  Gascoigne  ;  end  which,  in 
r—  as*.  June  177%  wa*  by  the  king  and  council  instituted  a 
***•  *■  standard  navy-gun,  and  10  of  them  appointed  to  be 
ndded  to  each  ship  of  war,  from  a  first-rate  to  a  sloop. 
Of  this  gnp  the  Curron  Company  have  published  the 
following  account. 
■ftmOarw  " The  carronade  •  is  made  so  short,  that  it  is  worked 
■••auf  with  its  carriage  in  the  ship's  port ;  the  trunnion*  lying 
immediately  over  the  fill  of  the  port :  it  is  correctly 
bored  ;  and  the  shot  being  perfectly  round,  fills  the  ca- 
liber with  such  exactness,  that  the  least  possible  of  the 
impulse  of  the  powder  escapes,  upon  explosion,  between 
the  cylinder  and  the  shot ;  which  last  also  is  thereby 
spore  truly  directed  in  its  flight.  The  bottom  of  the 
cylinder  is  a  hemisphere,  to  which  she  end  of  the  car- 
tridge i*  not  liable  to  stick,  and  in  which  the  smallest 
charge  of  powder  envelopes  the  shot,  exhausting  nearly 
the  whole  of  ita  impelling  force  upon  it  1  the  trunnions 
sue  placed  s*  as  to  lessen  the  recoil,  and  that  the  gun 
cannot  rest  against  the  sides  of  the  carriage,  and  is  ba- 
lanced with  the  utmost  facility.  These  are  views  cast 
upon  the  vent  and  moszte,  to  point  the  gun  quickly  tu- 
na object  at  3(0  and  500  yard*  distance.  There  is  a 
handle  A  fixed  upon  the  pommel-end  of  the  gun,  by 
which  it  is  borizontatlj  ranged  and  pointed  ;  and  there 
if  »  zing  cast  upon,  tn*  *a*cabel,  through  which  the 
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brpechin  rope  is  reeved,  the  only  rope  used  about  these'  Fraettee . 
guns,  w  »."■£. 

"  The  carroaade  is  mounted  npoa  u  carriage  B,  with  - 
n  perfectly  smooth  bottom  of  strong  plank,  without1 
trucks  ;  instead  of  which  there  is  fixed  on  the  bottom 
of  the  carriage,  perpendicular  from  the  trunnions,  a 
gudgeon  C  of  proper  strength,  with  an  iron  washer  J> 
and  pin  £  at  the  lower  end  thereof.  This  gudgeon  >  is 
let  into  a  corresponding  groove  F,  cut  in  a  second  car- 
riage G,  called  a  slide-earriagc i .  the  washer  supported 
Stop  pin  over-reaching  the  under  sdgea  of  the  groove 
This  slide-carriage  is  made  with  a  smooth  upper 
surface,  upon  which  t  be-  gun  -carriage  is  moved,  and  by 
the  gudgeon  always  kept  in  its  right  station  to  tbo 
port }  the  groove  to  the  slide-carriage  being  of  a  suifip  ■ 
cient  length  to  allow  the  gun  to  recoil  and  be  loaded 
within  board.  Tbc  slide-carriage,  the  groove  included,  . 
is  equally  broad  with  the  fore  pant  of  the  gun-carriage, 
and  about  four  times  the  length  :  the  fore  part  of  the 
slide-carriage  is  fixed  by  binge-bolts  I,  to  the  quick- 
work  of  the  ship  below  the  port,  the  end  lying  over  the 
fill,  close  to  the  outside  plank,  and  the  groove  reaching 
to  the  fore  end  ;  the  gudgeon  of  the  gun-carriage,  and 
consequently  the  trunnions  of  the  gun,  are  over  the  fill 
of  the  port  when  the  gun  is  run  out  ,  and  the  port  ia 
made  of  such  breadth,  with  its  sides  bevelled  off  with- 
in board,  that  the  gun  and  carriage  may  range  from 
how  to  quarter.  The  side-carriage  is  supported  from 
the  deck  at  the  hinder  end,  by  a  wedge  K,  or  step- 
stool  ;  which  being  altered  at  pleasure)  and  the  fore 
end  turning  open  tbo  hinge-  belts,  the  carriage  can  be 
constantly  kept  upon  a  hori  motel  plane,  for  the  more 
easy  nod  quick  working  of  the  goo  when  the  ship  liee- 
alpngr 

"  The  gun  and  carriage*  being  in  their  places,  the  ' 
brecchio  rope,  which  must  be  strong  and  limber,  w 
reeved  through  the  ring  on  the  breech,  then  led  through 
an  eye-bolt  drove  downwards,  the  eye  standing  upright 
upon  the  upper  edge  of  each  cheek  of  the  gun-carriage  }  - 
from  these  eye-bolts  the  ends  of  the  breecbiu  rope  are 
seized  down  a*  usual  to  an  eye-bolt  driven  into  the 
quick-work  on  each  side,  in  n  line  with  the  lower  sur-  - 
face  of  the  slide-carriage. 

"  The  gun.  being  mounted  and  ready  for  actios,  i»  - 
loaded  with  coo-twelfth  part  of  the  weight  of  its  ball  in- 
service  charge'  of  powder  put  into  a  woollen  cartridge, 
and  the  end  tied  up  with  a  worsted  yarn,  and  placed 
next  to  the  shot ;  and  with  a  single  ball,  well  rammed  , 
home  upon  the  powder,  without  a  wadding  between)  ■ 
them  :  the  gun  being  then  run  out  in  the  port,  is 
ranged  and  elevated  with  great  facility,  by  means  of 
the  handle  on  tbo  pommel ;  and,  by  the  views,  very  ■ 
quickly  pointed.— Upon  discharge,  the  gnu  attempts- 
to  kick  upwards,  which  being  prevented  by  the  washer 
of  the  gudgeon-  bearing  hwd  against  the  under  part  of 
she  slide -carriage,  the  recoil  takes  plane  j  and  the 
gudgeon  sliding  backward*  in  the  groove  (the  washer 
still  bearing  agaioat  an  iron  plate  on  tbo  under  edge 
of  the  groove),   till  the  gun   is  brought  up  by  the 


breecbiu  rape,  a 
the  rope,  so  that  the  gun  and  carriage  may  be  in-  - 
•tantly  turned  fare  and  aft  by  the  handle,  and  loaded  - 
again. 
**  This  gun  has  many t si pguler . udna ntagea  over  the 
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oilier!  of  light  comtrnctioD.— -it  is  to  extremely  light, 
J  that  Ihe  smallest  ships  cm  carry  almost  any  weight  if 
■hot  (the  12  pounder  neighing  under  500  wt.  and  the 
Other  calibers  in  proportion),  and  that  without  being 
attended  with  the  inconveniences  imputed  generally  to 
light  Rons,  since  it  cannot  injure  its  carriage,  or  jump 
out  of  it*  station  in  the  port  upon  recoil  ;  and  it  W)U 
never  heat. 

"  It  can  be  easily  managed  and  worked  of  all  cali- 
bers, from  the  12  pounders  downwards  with  two  hands, 
and  Hie  16  and  34  pennders  with  three  bands.  It  may 
he  readily  ranged,  pointed,  and  discharged,  twice  in 
three  minutes,  which  doubles  the  strength  of  the  ship 
against  an  enemy  of  equal  force.  It  is  wrought  upon 
a  horizontal  plane  lo  windward  or  to  leeward  how 
much  soever  the  ship  lies  along  under*  pressure  of  sail; 
and  therefore,  besides  being  hampered  with  no  tackles 
or  other  ropes,  except  the  breechin  rape,  it  may  be 
worked  with  at  much  ease  and  expedition  in  chace  or 
in  a  gala  of  wind  as  in  lying  to  for  action. — It  can  be 
ranged  from  bow  to  quarter,  so  as  to  bring  a  broadside 
to  bear  in  a  circuit  of  above  10  points  of  the  compass 
on  each  aide. — It  is  no  more  expensive  in  ammunition 
than  the  old  guns  of  two-thirds  less  weight  of  shot ;  and 
it  requires  very  few  hands  above  the  complement  ne- 
cessary for  navigating  merchant-ships;  and  increases 
the  strength  of  privateers  crews,  by  exposing  few 
hands  at  the  gun*,  and  augmenting  the  number  at  small 

"  Though  the  earronade  cannot,  strictly  speaking, 
throw  its  shot  to  an  equal  distance  with  a  longer  gun-, 
yet,  from  the  fitness  of  the  shot  to  its  cylinder,  the 
powers  of  this  gun  will  greatly  surpass  the  expectations 
of  such  as  are  not  intimately  acquainted  with  the  effects 
of  the  elastic  force  of  fired  powder,  since,  with  one- 
twelfth  part  of  the  weight  of  its  ball,  at  very  small  ele- 
vations, rt  will  range  its  shot  to  triple  the  distance  at 
which  ships  generally  engage,  with  sufficient  velocity 
for  the  greatest  execution,  and  with  all  the  accuracy  in 
its  direction  that  can  be  attained  from  gnns  of  greater 
faogtb. 
u  "  There  have  been  two  seeming  disadvantages  im- 
puted to  this  gun,  which  it  does  not  merit,  viz.  the 
nicety  of  fitting  the  shot  to  the  bore  of  the  gun,  and 
its  incapacity  to  hold  more  than  two  ahot  at  one 
charge.  But  as  seamen  have  few  opportunities  of 
confirming  themselves  in  just  opinions  by  experiments 
made  on  shore,  and  cannot,  in  that  ease,  be  folly 
conversant  with  the  subject  ;  the  following  loose 
hints  may  not  be  inept  towards  removing  these  objec- 

"  It  U  an  axiom  in  projectiles.  That  a  shot  cannot  be 
impelled  from  a  gun  to  any  distance  in  a  direction  truly 
parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  cylinder  of  the  piece,  or  what 
is  commonly  called  point  blank,  arising  from  several  well 
known  causes :  for,  however  just  may  be  the  cylinder, 
and  however  perfect  and  smooth  may  be  the  sphere  of 
its  corresponding  shot,  and  admitting  that  the  im- 
pulse of  the  pnwdrr  acts  through  (he  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  shot,  and  also  that  the  sliol  consequently  leaves 
the  piece  s»  a  direction  parulltl  to  the  axit  of  it*  cylin- 
der i  yet  the  shot  is  no  sooner  discharged,  hut  it  be- 
comes more  or  less  inflected  hy  its  gravity,  and  deflect- 
ed, according  to  its  velocity,  by  the  retittanr.e  of  the  air 
and  wind. 
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"  These  irregularities  are  of  little  importance  in  close  pi 
sea-fights,  and  being  the  effect  of  natural  causes  are  w 
common  to  all.  Besides  these,  tbe  deviation  of  a  shot 
from  its  true  direction,  is  further  augmented  by  the 
windage  between  the  cylinder  and  its  shot;  but  the 
greatest  uncertainty  in  the  flight  of  a  shot,  making  al- 
lowance for  the  action  of  its  gravity,  and  the  air's 
resistance,  springs  from  the  defects  of  the  shot  itself. 
Round-shot  for  ship-guns  are  seldom  nicely  examined; 
and,  unless  they  are  cast  to/id  and  truly  ginbular,  and 
free  of  all  hollows,  roughness,  and  other  outside  ble- 
mishes, and  well  fitted  to  the  gun,  it  cannot  even  be 
discharged  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  piece  ;  to 
the  disappointment  of  those  that  use  socb,  and  to  tbsj 
discredit  of  the  gun-founder,  however  justly  the  piece 
is  viewed,  or  disparted ;  bnt  being  impelled  against  tin 
surface  of  the  cylinder,  bounds  end  rebounds  from  side 
to  side,  acquires  a  rotatory  motion,  and  when  cast  hol- 
low withal,  and  breaking  within  the  cylinder  before 
discharge,  (which  sometimes  happens,  especially  with 
double  charges),  never  fails  to  injure,  and  when  often 
repeated  may  at  last  burst,  the  very  best  guns.  Bound- 
shot  should  not  be  taken  on  beard  a  ship,  without  be- 
ing examined  as  to  its  shape  and  surface,  gaged  for  its 
sixe  to  the  caliber  of  the  gun,  and  weighed  that  it  be 
not  above  or  below  the  standard  more  than  half  an 
ounce  in  tbe  pound  of  its  respective  caliber:  good  shot 
then,  being  of  the  same  importance  to  all  guns,  re- 
moves the  first  objection. 

"  If  the  direction  of  the  flight  of  a  ahot  to  its  object 
is  affected  by  so  many  teeming  trivial  causes,  how  much 
more  uncertain  must  it  be,  when  two  or  more  shot  are 
discharged  together  from  one  gim:  for  the  shot  next 
the  powder  being  impelled  with  more  celerity  than  that 
immediately  before  it,  strikes  against  Jt  after  discharge, 
and  sometimes  shivers  itself  to  pieces,  and  never  fails  to 
change  obliquely  the  direction  of  both  ;  and  this  hap- 
pens with  round  and  double-headed,  fee.  and  all  dou- 
ble charges ;  and  which,  from  their  various  figures, 
cannot  reach  an  object  at  tbe  same  elevations  with  the 
round-shot  ;  especially  when  these  other  shots  are  of 
greater  weight  than  the  round,  which  ia  often  the  case. 
However  frightful  a  broadside  with  double  charges  may 
appear  at  sea,  more  confusion  is  created  by  them,  and 
mere  time  lost,  within  board,  by  the  strain  and  exces- 
sive recoil,  than  real  damage  done  without  board  by  the 
additional  charge  :  for  upon  a  trial  on  shore,  where  the 
effect  can  be  traced,  it  will  he  fonnd,  that,  at  100 
yards  distance,  more  shot  will  take  place  within  a  small 
compass  hy  single  than  hy  double  charges ;  and  the 
charges  will  be  oftener  repeated  in  a  given  time,  with- 
out heating  the  gun  :  and  these  facts  being  established, 
remove  also  the  second  objection." 

The  following  account  of  the  proof  of  one  of  these 
guns  will  perhaps  serve  to  give  a  more  adequate  idea  of 
tbe  great  usefulness  of  them,  than  any  description  :— 

"  On  Monday,  Oct.  4.  1779,  there  was  an  experi- 
ment made  at  Carron,  before  the  earl  of  DunmOre, 
&c.  &c.  with  a  68  pounder  Carruuadr,  nearly  of  tbe 
weight  of  a  British  navy  1 2-pounder  gun,  and  charged 
with  the  same  quantity,  (viz.  61k)  of  powder. —The 
carronade  was  mounted,  on  its  proper  carriages,  into  a 
port  of  tbe  dimensions  of  a  74  gun  ship's  lower  deck 
port ;  was  pointed  without  elevation,  at  a  centre  of 
eight  inches  diameter,  marked  on  a  bulk's  bead  of  the 
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Pflwtiar.   thickness  of  two  feet  fire  inches  wrtid  wood,  at  163  earth.     Tha  shot  pierced  the  bulk's  head*  each  lime,   pnw;M 

1   "  *      ''yards  distance  ;  behind  which,  at  168  yardi,  there  was  and  was  buried  from  three  to  four  feet  into  the  bank,  - 

another  bulk's  head  of  two  feet  four  inches  thick  ;  and  and  the  splinters  were  thrown  about  to  a  considerable 

behind  that  again,  at  170  yard*  distance,  a  bank  of  distance  on  all  sides. 

lit  (hot  struck  1  foot  7  inchea  below  the  horizontal  line,  and  r  feet   —  from  the  mark. 

ad  ditto  ditto  2  feet  ditto,  .     ■    .  ■  ditto,  and  a  ditto  —  from  ditto. 

3d  da.     do.     through  the  horizontal  line  and  3  do.  4  inchea  from  do. 

4th  do.     do.     ditto.  do.  and  a  do.  4  ditto  from  do. 

5th  do.     do.     do.  ■        ■  1      do.  2  do.  to  do.   from  do. 

6th  do.     do.     2  inches  below  —  —  do.  1         ■  10  do.    from  do. 

7th  do.     do.     touched  the  lower  part  of  ditto         do.  -    — .    7  do.    from  '  do, 

8th  do.     do,     2  inchea  below    1  1  ■  —  do,  1        1 10  do.   from  do, 

9th  do.     do.     2  feet  below      —  ■■  ..    ■■  do.  I  foot  9.  do.   front  do. 

10th  do.     do.      3  inches  below do.  ■    ■—   3  do.    from  do. 


The  carronade  waa  laid'each  time  by  the  views 
without  an  instrument ;  and  the  shot  were  all  to  the 
left  of  the  mark,  owing  to  a  small  error  in  disparting 
the  views ;  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  shot,  made  one 
fracture,  as  did  also  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth,  and 
the  sixth  and  eighth  struck  the  same  spot, 

"  The  carronade  waa  easily  worked  with  four  men, 
and  may  be  readily  worked  and  discharged  on  board  a 
(hip  twice  a-minnte  with  six  men.— With  sis  pounds 
weight  of  powder  the  (hot  was  impelled  with  a  Telocity 
of  1400  feet  in  a  second.1' 

We  have  already  seen  of  how  much  consequence 
rifle-barrel*  are  in  order  to  bring  the  art  of  gunnery 
to  perfection  -,  as  they  enlarge  the  apace  in  which  the 
ball  will  fly  without  any  lateral  deflection  to  three  or 
four  times  its  usual  quantity.  This  improvement,  hew- 
ever,  till  very  lately,  only  took  place  in  musket-barrels. 
But  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1774,  Dr  Lind,  and 
Captain  Alexander  Blair  of  the  tiath  regiment  of  foot, 
invented  a  specie*  of  rifled  field-pieces.  They  are 
made  of  cast  iron,  and  are  not  bored  like  the  common 
pieces,  bat  have  the  rifles  moulded  on  the  core,  after 
which  theyare  cleaned  out  and  finished  with  proper  in- 
struments. 

Guns  of  this  construction,  which  are  intended  for 
the  Geld,  ought  never  to  be  made  to  carry  a  ball  of 
above  one  or  two  pounds  weight  at  most ;  a  leaden  bul- 
let of  that  weight  being  sufficient  to  destroy  either  man 
or  horse.— A  pound  gun  of  this  construction,  of  good 
metal,  such  as  is  now  made  by  the  Carron  Company, 
need  not  weigh  above  an  hundred  pounds  weight, 
and  it*  carriage  about  another  hundred.  It  can  there- 
fore be  easily  transported  from  place  to  place,  by  a 
few  men  ;  and  a  couple  of  good  horses  may  transport 
•ix  of  these  guns  nod  their  carriages,  if  put  into  a 
•art. 

Bat,  for  making  experiments,  in  order  to  determine 
the  resistance  which  bodies  moving  with  great  veloci- 
ties meet  with  from  the  air,  a  circumstance  to  which 
these  guns  are  particularly  well  adapted,  or  for  annoy- 
ing an  enemy's  uppers  that  are  carrying  on  their  ap- 
proaches towards  a  besieged  place,  a  larger  caliber  may 
far  used, 

The  length  of  the  gun  being  divided  into  seven  equal 
parts,  the  length  of  the  first  reinforce  AB  (fig.  O.)  is 
two  of  these  parts  ;  the  second  BC,  one  and  i£  of  the 
diameter  of  the  caliber ;  the  chase  CD,  four  wanting 
H  of  the  diameter  of  the  caliber. 

The  distance  from  the  hind  part  of  the  base-ring  A 


tn  the  beginning  of  the  bore,  is  one  caliber  and  Js  of 
a  caliber.  The  trunnions  TT  are  each  a  caliber  in 
breadth,  and  the  same  in  length  ;  their  centres  ate  pla- 
ced three -sevenths  of  the  gun's  length  from  the  bind 
part  of  the  base  ring,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  axis  of 
the  trunnions  passes  through  the  centre  line  of  the  bore, 
which  prevents  the  gun  from  kicking,  and  breaking  its 
carriage.  The  length  of  the  cascabel  is  one  caliber 
and  J }  of  a  caliber. 

The  caliber  of  the  gun  being  divided  into  16  equal 

The  thickness  of-matal  at  the  base.ring  A  from 

tie  bore,  is  ■  -  -  18. j 

At  the  end  of  the  first  reinforce  ring  B  17 

At  the  same  place,  for  the  beginning  of  the 

second  reinforce  •  •  ■  17 

At  the  end  of  the  second  reinforce  C  15 

At  the  same  place  for  the  beginning  of  the 

«hase  e  i3,7J 

At  (he  end  of  the  chase  muzzle,  the  mould- 
ings a  I)  cxcloded  -  9 
At  the  swelling  of  the  muzale  b             -           12 
At  the  muzzle-fillet  c                            -              9.5 
At  the  extreme  moulding  D                                  8 
Base-ring             -                  -                  -  r.5 
Ogee  next  the  base-ring  d                        -           $.$ 
Tbe  aatragalor  half  round             -               -           4,7c 
Its  fillet              .                 -                 -                1 
Total  astragal  and  fillets  at  the  ventfield  c          4 
First  reinforce  ring  B             -               -             4.  C 
Second  reinforce  ring  C             -             -             3.5 
Its  ogeo                                                              -            a 
Its  astragal               ...                i,j 
And  its  fillet                                                           1 
The  muzzle  astragal,  and  fillet  8-4 
Breadth  of  the  fillet  at  the  base-ring         -         1 
Distance  of  the  fillet  at  the  button  from  the 
fillet  at  the  base  ring                                                 5 
Breadth  of  the  fillet  at  tbe  button           -            1 
Diameter  of  the  fillet  at  the  button         -          18 
Distance  of  the  centre  of  the  button  from  its 
fillet             ■                        -      .               .             12 
Diameter  of  the  button  E               -                18 
Diameter  of  its  neck            •              •            10.5 

The  vent  should  be  placed  about  half  an  inch  from 
the  bottom  of  tbe  chamber  or  bore,  that  the  cartridge 
nay  be  pricked,  lest  some  of  tbe  bottoms  of  the  car- 
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Pnurtiw.  tridges  snoOld  be  left  ifr  when  the  guff  is  sponged,  * 
1  *  '  "'circumstance  Which  might  retard  the  firing  till  the  shot 
■he  again  drawn  (whfcb  m  no  easy  matter),  and  the 
gun  be  cleaned  out.  From  some  experiments  of  Colo- 
nel Desaguliers  and  Mr  Muller,  it  ha*  been  imagined, 
that  tbe  powder  never  haa  so  strong  an-  effect  as  when 
it  is  fired  clow  to  the  bottom  of  the  bote';  yet  it  is 
found,  by  the  experiment*  of  fount  de Ta  Lijlpe,  to 
have  the  greatest  effect  when  fired  near  to  the  middle 
of  the  charge.  This  he  proved  by  firing  it  with  tubes, 
introduced  at  a  vent  bored  through  the  button  aW 
breech  of  the  gun,  of  different  lengths,-  so  as  to  reach 
the  different  parts  of  the  ponder.  In  the  same  man- 
ner, a  musket  or  fowl inj*- piece  i>  found  to  pusb  more 
when  the  touch-bole  i*  placed  it  some  little  distance 
from  the  bottom  of  the  bore  ;  which  arise!  from  nothing 
bnt  the  powder's  acting  with  more  force,  by  being  in- 
flamed to  greater  advantage  ",  consequently,  in  this 
case,  the  same  quantity  of  powder  will  have  a  greater 
effect,  than  when  the  touch-hole  is'  placed  at  th*  bot- 
tom of  tbe  bore,  which  may  be  of  some  use  in  husband- 
ing the  powder. 

The  above  dimensions  arc  taken  from  some  elegant 
one  half  pound  guns,  wbicb  were  made  for  the  prince 
of  Asturias  by  the  Carron  Company. 

The  rifles  make  one  spiral  turn  in  the  length  of  the 
bore  ;  bot  go  no  nearer  to  tbe  breech,  in  their  foil  size, 
than  two  calibers ;  and  then  terminate  with  a  gentle 
slope  in  half  a  caliber  more,  so  as  net  to  prevent  the 
cartridge  with  the  powder  from  being  easily  sent  home' 
to  the  bottom  of  tbe  gun,  which  would  otherwise  con- 
stantly happen  with  the  flannel  cartridges,  and  even 
sometimes  with  paper  ones,  if  not  made  to  enter  very 
loosely.  The  shape  of  the  rifles  is  semicircular,  ■  their 
breadth  being  equal  to  the  diameter,  which  is  tV  °f  * 
caliber,  and  their  depth  eqnal  to  the  seinidia  meter,  or 
H  of  a  caliber. 
'Fig,  io.  Tbe  bullets,  fig.  10.  are  of  lead,  having  six  knobs 

cast  on  them  to  fit  the  rifles  of  the  gun.  Being  thus 
made  of  soft  metal,  they  do  not  injure  tbe  rifles)  and 
may  also  save  an  army  the  trouble  of  carrying  a  gnat 
qnantity  of  shot  about  with  them,  since  a  supply  of  load 
may  be  bad  in  most  countries  from  roofs,  &c  which 
can  be  cast  into  balls  as  occasion  requires.  Lead  like- 
wise being  of  greater  specific  gravity  than  cast  iron, 
flies  to  a  much  greater  distance. 

Rifled  ordnance  of  any  caliber  may  be  made  to 
carry  iron-shot  for  battering  or  for  other  purposes  5 
provided  holes,  that  are  a  little  wider  at  tbeir  bottoms 
than  at  their  upper  parts,  be  cast  in  a  zone  round  tbe 
ball,  for  receiving  afterwards  leaden  knohl  to  fit  the 
rifles  of  the  cannon)  by  which  means,  the  iron-ihot 
will  have  its  intended  line  of  direction  preserved,  with- 
out injuring  the  rifles  more  than  if  the  wbole  ball  was 
of  lead,  the  rotatory  motion  round  its  axis,  in  the  line 
of  its  direction  (which  corrects  the  aberration)  being 
communicated  to  it  by  the  leaden  knobs,  following -the 
spiral  turn  of  tile  rifles  in  its  progress  out  of  the  gun. 
It  is  particularly  to  be  observed,  that  tbe  balls  must  be 
made  to  go  easily  down  into  the  pieces  so  that  the  car- 
tridge with  the  powder  and  tbe  bullet  may  be  both  sent 
home  together,  with  a  single  push  of  the  hand,  without 
any  wadding  above  either  powder  or  bait;  by  which 
.means,  the  gun  is  quickly  loaded,   and  the  bail  flies 
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farther  than  wheri  h  is  forcibly  driven  into  tbe  gun,  as   p„otioe. 
was  found  from  many  experiments.     The  only   reason  - 


why,  in  common  rifled  muskets,  the  bullets  are  rammed 
in-  forcibly,  is  this,  that  tbe  zone  of  the  ball  which  is 
contiguous  to  the  inside  of  the  bore  may  have  the  figure 
of  the  rifles  impressed  upon  it,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
become  part  of  a  male  screw,  exactly  fitting  the  in- 
dents of  the  rifle,  which  is  not  at  all  necessary  in  tbe 
present  case,  the  figure  of  the  rifles  being  originally 
cast  upon  the  ball.  These  knobs  retard  tbe  flight  of 
the  bullet  in  some  degree )  but  this  small  disadvantage 
is  .fully  made  up  by  tbe  ease  with  which  the  gun  is 
loaded,  its  service  being  nearly  as  quick  as  that  of  a 
common  field-piece  ;  and  the  retardation  and  quantity 
of  the  whirling  motion  which  is  communicated  to  tbe 
bullet  being  constantly  the  same,  it  will  not  in  the 
least  affect  the  experiments  made  with  them,  in  order 
to  determine  the  resistance  of  the  air. 

Id  order  to  hit  tbe  mark  with  greater  certainty  thanjc( 
can  be  done  in  the  common  random  method,  these  tcl< 
guns  are  famished  with  a  sector,  the  principal  parts  ofbclonajlag 
which  are,  1.  Tbe  limb,  which  i*  divided  in  such  a*?  •j*** 
manner  as  to  show  elevations  to  I  j  or  20  degrees.  The^^g^^ 
length  of  the  radius  is  five  inches  and  a  half,  and  it* 
nonius  is  so  divided  as  to  show  minutes  of  a  degree. 
2.  The  telescope,  AB,  fig.  11.  an  achromatic  reOac-Fig.11, 
tor,  is  seven  inches  in  length  (sucb  as  is  used  on  Had- 
ley's  quadrants^  that  are  fitted  fnr  taking  distances  of 
the  moon  from  the  son  or  stars,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
longitude  at  sea),  having  cross  hairs  in  it.  3.  The 
parallel  cylindric  bar,  CD,  is  T^  of  an  inch  in  diame- 
ter, having  two  rectangular  ends  EF,  each  half  an  inch 
square  and  an  inch  long.  On  one  side  of  the  end  next 
the  limb  of  the  sector,  is  a  mark  corresponding  te  a  si- 
milar one  in  the  binder  cock  of  the  gun,  with  which  it 
must  always  coincide  when  placed  on  tbe  gun.  The 
length  of  tbe  parallel  bar,  together  with  its  ends,  is 
seven  inches.  The  bar  is  fixed  to  the  sector  by  means 
of  two  hollow  cylinders,  G,  H,  which  allow  the  sector 
a  motion  round  the  bar.  There  is  a  finger  screw  a  up- 
on the  hollow  cylinder  G,  which  is  slit,  is  order  to 
tighten  it  at  pleasure  upon  the  bar.  4.  The  circular 
level  I,  fig.  11,  and  12.  for  setting  tbe  plane  of  thees-  lu 
sector  always  perpendicular  when  placed  upon  tbe  gnu, 
is  £  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  There  is  a  small  screw  d, 
to  adjust  the  level  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the 
sector.  5.  The  finger  screw  6,  for  fixing  the  index 
of  the  sector  at  any  particular  degree  of  elevation  pro- 
posed. 

The  line  of  collimation  (that  is,  the  line  of  vision 
cat  by  the  intersecting  point  of  tbe  two  cress  hairs  in 
tbe  telescope)  must  be  adjusted  truly  parallel  to  tbe  bar 
of  the  sector  when  at  o  degrees.  This  is  done  by 
placing  the  sector  so  that  the  vertical  hair  may  exactly; 
cover  some  very  distant  perpendicular  line.  If  it  again 
covers  it  when  the  sector  Is  inverted,  by  turning  it  naif 
round  npon  the  bar,  which  has  all  the  while  been  kept* 
steady  and  firm,  that  hair  is  correct;  if  not,  correct 
half  the  error  by  means  of  the  small  screws,  c  d  t, 
fig.  II.  and  13.  at  the  eye-fend  of  the '  telescope,  sjnds^g.lt, 
the  other  half  by  moving  the  bar ;  place  it  again  to  co- 
ver tbe  perpendicular  line,  and  repeat  the  above  opera- 
tion till  the  hair  covers  it  in  both  positions  uf  the  see- 
tor.    Then  turn  tbe  sector,  till  tbe  horixootal  hair'  co~- 
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{practice.   ver  the  same  perpendicular  tine;  and  turning  the  sector 
1       v     ■'•  half  round  on  in  bar,  correct  it,  if  wrong,  id  the  lame 
manner  at  you  did  the' vertical  hair. 

N.  B.  Of  the  foor  email  screw  at  the  eye-end  of 
the  telescope,  those  at  tbe  right  and  left  hand  move 
whatever  hair  is  vertical,  anil  those  at  top  or  underneath 
move  whatever  hair-  is  horizontal. 

On  the  side  of  the  gun  upon  tbe  first  reinforce,  are 
cast  two  kuoba,  F,  tig.  9.  and  14.  having  their  middle 
part  distant  from  each  other  six  inches,  for  filing  on 
'•*■  *4-  the  brass-colics.  A,  fig.  14.  and  15.  which  receive  the 
rectangular  ends  of  the  parallel  cylindric  bar  of  tbe  sec* 
tor,  when  placed  on  the  gun. 

Tbe  next  adjust  men  t  is  to  make  the  parallel  bar,  and 
line  of  collimation  of  the  telescope,  when  set  at  o  de- 
grees, parallel  to  tbe  bore  of  tbe  gnn,  and  consequently 
to  the  direction  of  the  shot.  The  gun  being  luaded, 
the  cartridge  pricked,  and  the  gnn  primed,  place  the 
sector  on  tbe  cocks  of  the  gun  ;  and  having  first  set  the 
sector  to  what  elevation  you  judge  necessary,  bring  the 
intersection  of  tbe  cross  hairs  in  the  telescope  upon  the 
Centre  of  tbe  mark,  the  limb  of  the  sector  being  set 
vertical  by  means  of  tbe  circular  level,  and  then  take 
off  the  sector  without  moving  the  gun.  Fire  tbe  gun  ; 
end  if  the  bullet  hits  any  where  in  the  perpendicular 
line,  passing  through  the  centre  of  the  mark,  the  line 
or  collimation  of  tbe  telescope  and  direction  of  the  shot 
agree  :  but  if  it  hit  to  the  right  of  the  mark,  so  much 
do  they  differ-  In  order  to  correct  which,  bring  the 
gun  into  the  same  position  it  was  in  before  firing,  and 
secure  it  there.  Then  tile  away  as  much  of  the  fore 
cock,  oa  the  side  next  the  gun,  as  will  let  tbe  inter- 
section of  the  crosshair  fall  somewhere  on  the  line  pas- 
sing perpendicularly  through  the  point  where  the  sbot 
fell;  and  it  is  then  adjusted  in  that  position,  so  much 
being  filed  off  tbe  side  of  the  cock  at  o,  fig.  14.  and 
''•'  *S-  1  -.  is  will  allow  the  side  o  to  be  screwed  closer,  that 
the  ends  of  the  parallel  bar  may  have  no  shake  in  the 
oock«.  To  correct  it  in  the  ether  position,  and  so  to 
find  the  true  o  degrees  of  tbe  gun,  that  if,  to  bring  the 
line  of  collimation  of  the  telescope,  parallel  bar,  and 
lore  of  tbe  gun,  truly  parallel  to  each  other,  repeat 
the  above  with  the  trunnions  perpendicular  to  the  ho- 
rizon, the  sector  being  turned  a  quarter  round  upon  its 
bar,  so  as  to  bring  its  plane  vertical.  Tbe  deviation  nf 
tbe  shot  fouud  in  this  nay  is  corrected  by  deepening 
one  of  the  cocks,  so  that  t lie  vertical  hair  of -the  tele- 
scope may  be  brought  to  cover  the  line  passing  perpen- 
dicularly through  the  point, where  the  bullet  hits;  the 
gnn  being  placed  in  the  same  position  it  waa  in  before 
it  was  fired.  This  adjuatment  being  repealed  two  or 
three  times,  and  any  error  that  remains  bring  correct- 
ed, the  gnn  is  fit  to  he  mounted  on  its  carriage  for  ser- 
vice. It  is  to  be  observed,  that  this  sector  will  fit  any 
gun,  if  the  cocks  and  reotangular  ends,  &c.  of  the 
parallel  bar  be  of  the  above  dimensions,  and  will  be 
equally  applicable  to  all  such  pieces  whose  cocks  have 
been  adjusted,  as  if  it  bad  been  adjusted  separately 
with  each  of  them.  And  if  the  sector  be  set  at  any 
degree  of  elevation,  and  the  gun  irioved  so  as  to 
bring  the  intersection  of  tbe  cross-hairs  on  the  ob- 
ject to  be  fired  at  (the  limb  of  the  sector  being  verti- 
cal), tbe  bore  of  the  gun  will  have  tbe  same  elevation 
above  it,  in  the  true  direction  of  the  shot,  whatever 
Msitiun  the  carriage  of  the  gun  i:  standing  in.  A  te- 
Vol.  X.  Part  I.        -  f 
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lescope  with  cross  hairs,  fixed  to  a  common  rifled  mas-   Pr-ctur. 
ket,  and  adjusted    to    tbe  direction  of  tbe  shot,    will  ——«-—' 
make  any  person,  with  a  very  little  practice,  hit  an 
object  with  more  precision  than  the  most  experienced 
marksman.  49 

For  garrison  service,  or  for  batteries,  the  ship  or  Their  ear. 
garrison  carriage,  with  two  iron  staples  on  each  side  to1"***1 
put  through  a  couple  of  poles  to  carry  these  guns  from 
place  to  place  with  more  dispatch,  are  as  proper  as  any. 
But,  for  the  field,  a  carriage  like  that  at  fig.  16.  where  f'B-  ''■ 
the  shafts  push  in  upon  taking  out  the  iron  pins  a  b, 
and  moving  tbe  cross  bar  A,  upon  which  the  breech  of 
the  gun  rests,  as  far  down  as  the  shafts  were  pushed 
in,   is  the  properest,  since  the  whole  can  thin  be  car- 
ried like  a  hand-barrow,  over  ditches,   walls,  or  rough 
ground,  all  which  may  be  easily  understood  from  the 
figure. 

The  principal  advantage  that  will  accrue  from  the 
use  of  rifled  ordnance,  is  the  great  certainty  with 
which  any  object  may  be  hit  when  fired  at  with  them, 
since  the  shot  deviates  but  little  from  its  intended  line 
of  direction,  and  the  gun  Is  capable  nf  being  brought 
to  hear  upon  the  object,  with  great  exactness,  by  means 
of  the  telescope  snd  cross-hairs.  30 

The  other  pieces  of  artillery  commonly  made  use  of  Hort»™ 
are  mortars,  howitzers,  and  royals.  The  mortars  are06*****"" 
a  kind  of  short  cannon  of  a  large  bore,  with  chambers 
for  the  powder,  and  are  made  of  brass  or  iron.  Their 
use  is  to  throw  hollow  shells  filled  with  powder,  which 
falling  on  any  building,  or  into  the  works  of  a  fortifi- 
cation, burst,  and  with  their  fragments  destroy  every 
thing  near  them-  Carcases  are  al-i>  thrown  out  of 
tbem  j  which  are  a  sort  of  shells  with  five  holes,  filled 
with  pitch  and  other  materials,  in  order  to  set  build- 
ings on  fire;  and  sometimes  baskets  full  of  stones,  of 
the  size  of  a  man's  list,  are  thrown  out  of  them  up- 
on an  enemy  placed  in  the  covert-way  in  the  time 
of  a  siege.  The  ingenious  General  Dessguliers  con- 
trived to  throw  bags  filled  with  grapeshot,  contain- 
ing in  each  bag  from  400  to  60a  shot  of  different 
dimensions,  out  of  mortars.  The  effect  of  these  is 
tremendous  to  troops  forming  ,  the  line  of  battle, 
passing  a  defile,  or  landing,  &c.  the  shot  pouring  down 
like  a  shower  of  hail  on  a  circumference  of  above  300 
feet. 

Mortars  are  chiefly  distinguished  by  the  dimensions 
of  their  bore}  for  example,  a  13-inch  mortar  is. one 
the  diameter  of  whose  bore  is  13  inches,  &c. — The 
land-mortars  are  those  used  in  sieges,  and  in  bat- 
tles. They  are  mounted  on  beds,  and  both  mortar 
and  bed  are  transported  on  block  carriages.  There  is 
likewiaa  a  kind  of  land  mortars  mounted  on  travelling 
carriages,  invented  by  Count  Buckeburgh,  which  may 
be  elevated  to  any  drgree  ;  whereas  all  tbe  English 
mortars  are  fixed  to  an  angle  of  43°.  This  custom, 
however,  does  not  appear  to  have  any  foundation  in 
reason.  In  a  siege,  shells  should  never  be  thrown  with 
an  angle  of  45  degrees,  excepting  io  one  case  only  ;  that 
is,  when  the  battery  is  so  far  off,  that  they  cannot  other- 
wise reach  the  works  :  for  when  shells  are  thrown  out 
of  tbe  trenches  into  the  works  of  a  fortification,  or 
from  the  town  into  the  trenches,  they  should  have  as 
little  elevation  as  possible,  in  order  not  to  fanry  them- 
selves, hut  to  roll  along  the  ground,  whereby  they  do 
much  more  damage,  and  occasion  a  much  greater  con- 
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t  stenutlon  among  tbe  troops,  than  if  they  sunk  into  tins 
^  ground.  On  the  contrary,  wlieu  shells  are  thrown  upon 
magazines,  or  any  other  building*,  the  mortar*  should 
be  elevated  a*  high  as  possible,  that  the  shell*  may  ac- 
quire a  greater  force  in  their  fall,  and  consequently  do 
more  execution. 

There  are  other  kind*  of  mortar*,  called  partridge- 
mortars, /i(md-morlart,tMAJircioclt-morlarl;  which  last 
are  alto  called  bombard*.  The  partridge-  mortar  i*  a 
common  one,  surrounded  with  13  other  little  mortar* 
bored  round  its  circumference,  in  the  body  of  the  Be- 
lli ;  the  middle  one  i*  loaded  with  a  (hell,  and  the 
others  with  grenade*.  The  vent  of  the  large  mortar 
being  fired,  communicate*  it*  lire  te  ibe  reit ;  to  that 
both  the  shell  and  grenade*  go  off  at  once.  Hand- 
mortars  were  frequently  used  before  the  invention  of 
cohnrns.  They  were  fixed  at  the  end  of  a  staff  four  feet 
and  a  half  long,  the  other  end  being  shod  with  iron  to 
stick  in  the  ground  ;  and  while  the  bombardier  with  one 
hand  elevated  it  at  pleasure,  he  fired  it  witb  the  other. 
The  firelock-mortars,  or  bombards,  are  small  mortars 
fixed  to  the  end  of  a  firelock.  They  are  loaded  a*  ail 
■amnion  fireloiks  are  ;.  and  the  grenade,  placed  in  the 
mortar  at  the  end  of  the  barrel,  is  discharged  by  a 
lint-lock.  To  prevent  the  recoil  hurting  the  bombar- 
dier, the  bombard  rett*  on  a  kind  of  halberd  made  for 
that  purpose. 

The  chamber  in  mortars  is  the  place  where  the  pow- 
der i*  lodged.  They  are  of  different  form*,  and  made 
variously  by  different  nations;  bat  the  cylindric  seema 
to  be  preferable  to  any  other  form. 
1  The  howitzer  is  a  kind  of  mortar  mounted  on  a  field- 
*•  carriage  like  a  gun  :  it  differ*,  from  the  common  mor- 
tar* in  having  the  trunnions  in  the  middle,  whereas 
those  of  the  mortar  are  at  the  end..  The  conduction  of 
howitzer*  is  as  various  and  uncertain  as  that  of  mortar*,, 
excepting  that  the  chamber*  are  all  cylindric.  They 
are  distinguished  by  the  diameter  of  tbeir  bore  ;  for  in- 
stance, a  10-inch  howitzer  i*  that  which  has  a  bore  of 
to  inches  diameter,  end  so  of  others.  They  were  much 
more  lately  invented  than  mortars,  and  indeed  are 
plainly  derived  from  them. 

Royals  are  a  kind  of  small  mortar*,  which  carry  * 
■hell  whose  diameter  is  5.5.  inches.  They  are  mounted 
on  beds  in  the  same  way  as  other  mortar*. 

Fig.  >7-  represent*  m  mortar  j  and  the  Dame*  of  its 
part*  are  at  follow  : 

AB,  the  whole  length  of  the  mortar. 

AC,  the  muzzle. 
CD,  chase. 
DE,  reinforce, 

EF,  breech, 
GH,  trunnions. 

i,  dolphin. 

c  d,  vent-astragal  and  fined, 
of*,  breech-ring  and  ogee. 
fg,  rein  force-ring  and  ogee. 
g  h,  re  in  force -astragal  and  fillet*.. 
»  k,  muzzle-astragal  and  fillet*. 
k  /,  muzzle-ring  and  ogee. 
Im,  muzale- moulding*. 
.   «,  shoulders. 
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LUtrtorpari,.  *«£*. 

y,  mouth. 
r,  vent. 

The  mortar-bed*  are  formed  of  very  solid  timber, 
and  placed  upon  very  strong  wooden  frame*,  fixed  in 
•utli  a  manner  that  the  bed  may  turn  round.  The  for* 
part  of  those  beds  is  an  arc  of  a  circle  described  from 
the  centre  on  which  tba  whole  turns.  ,, 

There  are  several  instruments  employed  in  the  load-  laitramiBli 
ing  of  cannon.     The  names  of  these  are  as  follow  :         med  in 

1.  The   lantern  or  ladle,   which  serves  to  carry  tbo  * 
powder  into  the  piece,  and  which  consists  of  two  parts, 

viz.  of  a  wooden  box,  appropriated  to  the  caliber  of 
the  piece  for  which  it  is  intended,  and  of  a  caliber  and 
n  half  in  length  with  it*  vent  ;  and  of  a  piece  of  copper 
nailed  to  the  box,  at  the  height  of  a  half  caliber. — This 
lantern  must  have  three  caliber*  and  a  half  in  length, 
and  two  caliber*  in  breadth,  being  roanded  at  the  end), 
to  load  the  ordinary  piece*. 

2.  The  rammer  is  a  round  piece  of  wood,  commonly, 
called  a  box,  fastened  to  a  stick  12  feet  long,  for  the 
pieces  from  1 3  to  33  pounders  ;  and  ID  for  the  S  and 
4  pounden  ;  which  serve  to  drive  home  the  powder  and 
ball  to  the  breech. 

3.  The  spnnge  is  a  long  ■tsff  or  rammer,  with  a  piece 
of  sheep  or  lamb  tkln  woond  abont  it*  end,  to  serve  fox 
scouring  the  cannon  when  ditcharged,  before  it  bo 
charged  with  fresh  powder;  to  prevent  any  spark  of 
fire  from  remaining  in  her,  which  would  endanger  the 
life  of  bira  who  should  load  her  again. 

4.  Wad-screw  consists  of  two  point*  of  iron  turned' 
serpent-wise,  to  extract  lbs  wad  out  of  the  piece*  when 
one  want*  to  onload  then,  or  tbe  dirt  which  had  chan- 
ced to  enter  into  it. 

5.  The  botefeux  are  sticks  two  or  three  feet  long, 
and  an  inch  thick,  aplit  at  one  end,  to  hold  an  end  of 
tbe  match  twisted  round  it,  to  fire  the  cannon. 

6.  The  priming  iron  is  a  pointed  iron^Vod,  to  deaf 
the  touch-hole  of  the  piece*  of  powder  or  dirt;  and 
also  to  pieree  the  cartridge,  that  it  may  sooner  lake 
fire. 

7.  The  primer,  which  most  contain  a  pound  of  pow- 
der at  least,  to  prime  the  pieces. 

8.  The  quoin  of  mire,,  which  are  piece*  ef  wood 
with  a  notch  on  the  side  to  put  the  fingers  on,  to  draw 
them  back  or  push  them  forward  when  the  gunnel' 
points  his  piece.  They  are  placed  on  the  sole  of  the 
carriage. 

9.  Leaden  plates,  which  are  used  to  cove*  the  touch- 
hole,  when  the  piece  is  charged,  lest  some  dirt  should 
enter  it  and  stop  it. 

Before  charging  tbe  piece,  it  is  well  sponged,  to  clean  Mathwt  ef 
it  of  all  filth  and    dirt  withiuside;   then   tbe   proper  attnagjBg 
weight  of  gunpowder  is  put  in  and  rammed  down ;  care  them, 
being  taken  that  the  powder  be  not  bruised  in  ram- 
ming, which  weaken*  its  effect  [   it  is  then  run  over  by 
a  little  quantity  ef  paper,  hay,  or  the  like  ;  and  lastly, 
the  ball  is  thrown  in. 

To  point,  level,  or  direct  the  piece,  s*  as  to  play 
against  any  certain  point,  is  done  by  tbe  help  of  a  qua- 
drant 
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Pradioe.  drant  with  a  plummet :  which  quadrant  consists  of  two 
■  branches    made   of  brats  or  wood  ;  one    about    a    foot 

long,  eight  lines  broad,  and  one  lino  in  thickness  ; 
the  other  four  inches  long,  and  the  name  thickness 
■and  breadth  at  the  former.  Between  these  blanches  is 
a  quadrant,  divided  into  93  degrees,  beginning  from 
the  shorter  branch,  and  furnished  with  thread  and 
plummet,  v  _ 

Tin  longest  branch  pf  this  instrument  is  placed  in 
the  cannon's  month,  and  elevated  or  lowered  till  the 
thread  cuts  the  degree  necessary  to  hit  the  proposed 
object.  Which  done,  the  cannon  is  primed,  and  then 
set  6re  to.  The  method  by  the  sector,  however,  pro- 
poied  by  Dr  Lind,  i*  certainly  in  all  cases  to  be  pre- 
'ferred. 

A  34  pounder  may  very  well  fire  9a  or  100  short 
every  day  in  summer,  and  60  or  75  in  winter.  In  case 
■of  necessity  it  may  fire  more  ;  and  some  French  officers 
of  artillery  asanreus,  that  they  have  caused  such  a  piece 
to  fire  every  day.  tjo  shots  in  a  sirge. — A  16  and  a  13 
■  pounder  fire  a  little  more,  because  they  are  easier  served. 
There  have  even  been  tome  occasions  where  200  sbdta 
have  been  fired  from  these  pieces  in  the  apace  of  nine 
hours,  »nd  138  in  the  apace  of  firing.  In  quick  firing, 
tubes  are  made  use  of.  They  are  made  of  tin }  and 
their  diameter  ia  two-tenths  of  an  inch,  being  just  suf- 
'  ficitnt  to  ester  into  the  Tent  of  the  piece.     They  are 

about  six  inches  long,  with  a  cap  above,  and  cat  slant- 
ing below,  in  the  form  of  a  pen  ;  tbe  point  is  strength, 
ened  with  some  solder,  tbat  it  may  pierce  the  cartridge 
without  bending.  Through  this  tube  is  drawn  a  quick- 
match,  the  cap  being  fitted  with  mealed  powder  moist- 
ened with  spirits  of  wine.  To  prevent  the  mealed 
powder  from  falling  out  by  carriage,  a  cap  of  paper  or 
flannel  steeped  in  spirits  of  wine  it  tied  over  it.  To 
range  pieces  in  a  battery,  care  must  be  taken  to  recon- 
noitre well  tbe  ground  where  it  is  to  be  placed,  and 
Ike  avenues  to  it.  The  pieces  must  be  armed  each  with 
two  lantern)  or  ladles,  ■  rammer,  a  spuoge,  and  two 
priming- iron  1.  Tbe  battery  roust  also  bo  provided 
with  carriages  and  other  implements,  necessary  to  re- 
mount  the   pieces  which  the  enemy  should  cbance  to 
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To  serve  expeditiously  and  safely  apiece  in  a  bat- 
tery, it  it  necessary  to  have  to  each  a  sack  of  leather, 
large  enough  to  contain  about  20  pounds  of  powder 
to  charge  tbe  lanterns  or  ladles,  witbout  carrying  them 
to  the  magazine ;  and  to  avoid  thereby  making  those 
trains  of  powder  in  bringing  back  the  lantern  from  tbe 
magazine,  and  the  accidents  which  frequently  happen 


There  are  three  soldiers  on  the  right  and  I 
the  left  of  the  piece.  The  two  first  take  can 
and  spiinge  the  piece  each  on  his  side.  ,  The 
and  sponge  are  placed  on  the  left,  and  the  lantern  or 
ladle  on  the  right.  Aftrr  having  rammed  well  the  trad 
put  over  the  powder  and  that  put  over  tbe  bullet,  tbey 
then  lake  each  a  handspike,  which  they  pass  between 
the  foremost  spokes  of  the  wheel,  the  ends  whereof 
will  past  under  the  head  of  the  carriage,  to  roake'the 
wheel  turn  round,  leaning  on  the  other  end  of  tbe  hand- 
spike, towards  the  embrasure. 

It  is  tbe  office  of  the  second  soldier  on  the  right  to 
provide  wad,  and  to  put  it  into  tbe  piece,  us  well  over 
the  powder  a*  over  the  bullet ;  and  tbat  of  his  comrade 
on  the  left  to  provide  50  bullets,  and  every  time 
the  piece  in  to  be  charged  to  fetch  one  of  them  and 
put  it  into  the  piece  after  the  ponder  has  been  ram- 
med. Then  they  both  take  each  a  handspike,  which 
they  pass  under  the  bind  part  of  the  wheel,  to  push  it 
in  battery. 

The  officer  of  artillery  must  lake  care  to  have  the 
piece  diligently  served. 

In  tbe  night  he  must  employ  the  gunners  and  sol- 
diers, who  shall  relieve  those  who  have  served  24  hours, 
to  repair  tbe  embrasures. 

If  there  be  no  water  near  the  battery,  care  must  be 
taken  to  have  a  cask  filled  with  it,  in  which  to  dip  the 
sponges  and  cool  the  pieces  every  10  or  12  rounds. 

The  carriage  for  a  mortar  of  1 2  inches  diameter 
must  be  6  feet  long,  tbe  flasks  12  inches  long  and  10 
thick.  The  trunnions-are  placed  in  the  middle  of  the 
carriage. 

Tbe  carriage  of  an  18  inch  mortar  must  be  4  feet 
Ion?,  and  the  flasks  11  inches  high  and  6  thick. 

To  mount  tbe  mortars  of  new  invention,  tbey  use 
carriages  of  cast  iron.  ;  j 

In  Germany,  to  mount  mortars  from  8  to  9  inches,  Method  of 
and  carry  them  into  the  field,  and  execute  them  hor' 
zap  tally  as  a  piece  of  cannon,  tbey  make  use  of  a  piece  ~ 
of  wood  8  feet  2  inches  long,  with  a  hole  in  the  middle 
to  lodge  the  body  of  the  mortar  and  its  trunnions  as 
far  as  their  half  diameter,  and  mounted  on  two  wheels 
four  feet  high,  to  which  they  join  a  vantraio  propor- 
tioned to  it,  and  made  like  those  which  serve  to  the 
carriages  of  cannons. 

Having  mounted  the  mortar  on  its  carriage,  tbe  nezt 
thing  it  to  caliber  the  bomb  by  means  of  a  great  ca- 
liber,   tbe   two  branches    whereof  embrace  tbe 


sreby.  circumference   of  tbe   bomb:  these  two  branches  are 

A  battery  of  three   pieces  nut  have  30  gabions,      brought  00  a  rule  where  tbe  different  calibers  are  roark- 
onie  six  are  employed  on  each  of  the  two  sides  or     ed,  among  which  tbat  of  the  bomb  is  found. 

If  no  defect  be  found  in  the  bomb,  its  cavity  is  fill- 
ed, by  means  of  a  fnnnel,  with  whole  gunpowder}  ft 
little  apace  or  liberty  ia  left,  that  when  a  fusee  or  wood- 
en tube,  of  the  figure  of  a  truncated  cone,  is  driven 
through  tbe  aperture  (with  a  wooden  mallet,  not  an 
iron  one  for  fear  of  accident),  and  fastened  with  a  ce- 
ment made  of  quicklime,  ashes,  brick-dust,  and  steel- 
filings,  worked  together  in  a  glutinous  water,  or  of  four 
parts  of  pitch,  two  of  colophony,  one  of  turpentine, 
and  one  of  waz,  the  powder  may  net  be  bruised.  This 
tube  it  filled  with  n  combustible  matter  Made  of  two 
A  a-a  ounces 


epsjilotenta,  which  wake  12,  and  sine  for  each  of  the 
two  merlons. 

There  ought  to  he  two  gunners  and  tiz  soldiers  to 
each  piece,  and  an  .officer  of  artillery. 

The  gunner  ported  on  the  right  of  the  piece  most 
take  care  to  have  always  a  pouch  full  of  powder  and 
two  priming  irons  :  his  office  is  to  prime  the  piece,  and 
load  it  with. powder.  The  gunner  en  tbe  left  fetches 
the  powder  Cram  the  little  magazine,  and  fills  the  lan- 
tern or  ladle  which  his  comrade  holds ;  after  which,  he 
takes  care  that  the  match  be  very  well  lighted,  and 
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,  minces  of  nitre,  one  of  sulphur,  and  three  or  more  of 
J  gunpowder  dust  well  rammed.     See  Fusee. 

This  fusee  set  an  (ire  burns  slowly  till  it  reaches  the 
gunpowder,  which  goes  off  at  once,  bunting  the  shell 
to  pieces  with  incredible  violence.  Special  care,  how- 
ever, must  be  taken  that  the  fusee  be  ao  proportioned 
at  that  the  gunpowder  do  not  take  Ore  ere  the  shell 
arrives  at  the  destined  place;  to  prevent  which,  the 
fusee  is  frequently-  wound  round  with  a  wet  clammy 
t  bread. 

liatteriea  consist,— i.  Of  an  epaulment  to  shelter  the 
mortars  from  the  fire  of  the  enemy.  2.  Of  platforms  on 
which  the  mortars  are  placed.  3.  Of  small  magazines 
of  ponder.  4.  Of  a  boyau,  which  leads  to  the  great 
magazine,  j.  Of  nays  which  lead  frum  the  battery 
to  the  magazine  of  bombs.  6.  Of  a  great  ditch  before 
the  epaulment,     7.  Of  a  berm  or  retraile. 

Tim  platforms  for  mortars  of  12  inches  must  have  9 
feet  in  length  and  6  in  breadth.— Tbe  lambnurda  for 
common  mortars  must  be  fonr  inches  thick;  tbose  of  a 
concave  chamber  of  81b.  of  powder,  5  inches  ;  those  of 
I  lib.  6  inches  ;  those  of  i81b.  7  inches  or  thereabouts. 
Their  length  is  at  discretion,  provided  there  be  enough 
to  make  the  platforms  9  feet  long.— The  fore  part  of 
the  platform  will  be  situated  at  two  feet  distance  from 
the  epaulment  of  the  battery.— The  bombardiers,  to 
shelter  themselves  in  their  battery,  and  not  be  seen  from 
the  town  hesieged,  raise  an  epaulment  of  7  feet  or  more 
high,  which  epaulment  has  no  embrasures. 

To  serve  expeditiously  a  mortar  in  battery,  there  are 
required, — five  strong  handspikes  ;  a  dime  or  rammer, 
of  the  ealihrr  of  the  conic  chamber,  to  ram  the  wad 
nod  the  earth  ;  a  wooden  knife  a  foot  long,  to  place 
the  earth  round  the  bomb ;  an  iron  scraper  two  feet 
long,  one  end  whereof  must  be  four  inches  broad  and 
round  wise,  to  clean  the  bore  and  the  chamber  of  t bo 
mortar,  and  the  other  end  made  in  form  of  a  spoon  to 
clean  the  little  chamber;  a  kind  of  brancard  to  carry 
the  bomb,  a  shovel,  and  pick-axe. 

The  officer  who  is  to  mind  the  service  of  the  mortar 
must   have   a  quadrant  to  give   the  degrees  of  elevs- 

Fivc  bombardiers,  or  others,  are  employed  in  that 
service  ;  the  first  mast  take  care  to  fetch  the  powder  to 
charge  the  chamber  of  the  mortar,  putting  his  priming- 
iron  in  the  touch-hole  before  he  charges  the  chamber  ; 
and  never  going  to  fetch  the  powder  before  he  has  ask- 
ed his  officer  at  what  quantity  of  powder  he  designs 
to  charge,  because  more  or  lets  powder  is  wanted  ac- 
cording to  the  distance  where  it  is  fired;  the  same  will 
take  care  to  ram  the  wad  and  earth,  which  another 
soldier  pats  in  the  chamber. 

The  soldier  on  the  right  will  put  again  two  shovelful 
of  earth  in  the  bottom  of  the  bore,  which  should  be 
likewise  very  well  rammed  down. 

This  done,  the  rammer  or  dame  is  returned  into  its 
place  against  the  epaulment  on  the  right  of  the  mor- 
tar :  he  takes  an  handspike  in  the  same  place  to  post 
himself  behind  the  carriage  of  the  mortar,  in  order  to 
help  to  push  it  into  battery :  having  laid  down  his 
handspike,  he  take*  out  his  priming-iron,  and  prime* 
the  touch-hole  with  fine  powder. 

The  second  soldier  on  the  right  and  left  will  have  by 
that  time  brought  the  bomb  ready  loaded,  which  most 
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he  received  into  the  mortar  by  the  first  soldier,  and  pla-   Fn*ll*i. 
ced  very  strait  in  the  bore  or  chase  nf  the  mortar,  '       ,      j 

The  first  on  the  right  will  furnish  him  with  earth 
to  pot  round  the  bomb,  which  be  must  take  care  to 
ram  close  with  the  knife  given  him  by  the  second  on 
the  left. 

This  done,  each  shall  take  a  handspike,  which  the 
two  first  on  the  right  and  left  shall  put  under  the  peg* 
of  retreat  of  the  fore  pi rt,  and  the  two  behind  under 
tbose  of  the  hind  part,  and  they  together  push  the  mor- 
tar in  battery. 

Afterwards  the  officer  points  or  directs  the  mortar.  - 
During  that  time  the  first  soldier  takes  care  to 
prime  the  touch-hole  of  the  mortar,  without  ramming 
the  powder;  and  the  last  on  the  right  must  have  the 
match  ready  to  set  fire  to  the  fusee  of  the  bomb  on  the 
tight,  while  the  first  is  ready  with  his  on  the  left  to  set 
fire  to  the  touch-bole  of  the  mortar,  which  be  ought 
not  to  do  till  he  sees  the  fusee  well  lighted. 

The  foremost  soldiers  will  have  their  handspikes  ready 
to  raise  the  mortar  upright  as  soon  as  it  baa  discharged, 
while  the  hindmost  00  the  left  shall  with  the  scraper 
clean  the  bore  and  chamber  of  the,mortar.  1 

The  magazine  of  ponder  for  the  service  of  the  bat-. 
tery  must  be  situated  15  or  20  paces  behind,  and  co- 
vered with  boards  and  earth  over  it. — The  loaded 
bombs  are  on  tbe  side  of  the  same  magazine,  at  five,  or 
six  paces  distance. 

The  officer  who  commands  tbe  service  of  the  mortar 
must  take  care  to  discover  as  much  as  possible  with  the 
eye  the  distance  of  the  place  where  he  intends  totbrow 
his  bomb,  giving  the  mortar  the  degree  of  elevation 
according  to  the  judgment  he  has  formed  of  the  di- 
stance. Having  thrown  the  first  bomb,  be  mast  di- 
minish or  increase  the  degrees  of  elevation  according  to 
the  place  open  which  it  shall  fall.  Several  make  use 
of  tables  to  discover  the  different  distances  according 
to  the  differences  of  the  elevations  of  the  mortar,  espe- 
cially the  degrees  of  the  quadrant  from  1  to  45  :  but 
these,  from  the  principles  already  laid  down,  must  be 
f.ll.ci„,..  „ 

The  petard  is  the  next  piece  of  artillery  which  de-orih*  De- 
serves our  attention  ;  and  is  a  kind  of  engine  of  mctaltftahL 
somewhat  in  shape  of  a  high-crowned  bat,  serving  to 
break  down  gate*,  barricades,  draw-bridges,  or  rho 
like  works,  which  are  intended  to  be  surprised,  -  It  is 
very  short,  narrow  at  the  breech  and  wide  at  the 
muzzle,  made  of  copper  mixed  with  a  little  brass,  or 
of  lead  with  tin. 

The  petards  are  not  always  of  the  same  height  and 
bigness:  they  are  commonly  10  inches  high,  7  inches 
of  diameter  a- top,  and  10  inches  at  bottom.  They 
weigh  commonly  40,  45,  and  50  pounds. 

The  madrier,  on  which  the  petard  i*  placed,  and' 
where  it  is  tied  with  iron  circles,  is  of  two  feet  for  its 
greatest  width,  and  of  18  inches  on  the  sides,  and  no 
thicker  than  a  common  madrier.  Under  the  madrier 
are  two  iron  bars  passed  crosswise,  with  a  hook,  which 
serves  to  fix  the  petard. 

To  charge  a  petard  15  inches  high,  and  6  or  7- 
inclies  of  caliber  or  diameter  at  the  bore,  tbe  inside 
most  be  first  very  well  cleaned  and  heated,  so  that  tbo 
hand  mar  bear  the  heat ;  then  take  the  best  powder 
that  may  be  found,  throw  over  it  some  spirit  of  wine, 
and 
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Pnotieb   and-  expose  it  to  the  son,  or  pot  it  in  a  Trying-pen  ;      done,  they  ere  examined  with  Hie  eat,  which  is  a  piece   practice. 


rf-*nd  when  it  !■  well  dried,  5  lb.  or  6  lb.  of  this  powd* 
is  pat  into  the  petard,  which  reaches  within  three 
Finger*  of  the  mouth  :  the  vacancies  are  filled  with  ton, 
and  stopped  with  a  wooden  tompion  -,  the  mouth  being 
strongly  bound  up  with  cloth  tied  very  light  with  ropes  ; 
then  it  is  fixed  in  the  madrier,  that  has  a  cavity  cut  in 
it  to  receive  the  mouth  of  the  petard,  and  fastened 
down  with  ropes. 

Some,  instead  of  gunpowder  for  the  charge,  use  one 
of  the  following  compositions,  viz.  gunpowder  seven 
pounds,  mercury  sublimate  one  ounce,  camphor  eight 
ounces;  or  gunpowder  nix  pound1 
three  ounces,  and  sulphur  three;  or  gunpowdi 
ten  tlass  half  an  ounce,  and  camphor  three  quarts. 

Before  any  of  these  pieces  are  appropriated  for  ser- 
vice, it  is  necessary  to  have  each  undergo  a  particular 
trial  of  its  soundness,  which  is  called  a  proof,  to  bo 
made  by  or  before  one  authorized  for  tbe  purpose,  call- 
ed the  proof-matter. 

To  make  a  proof  of  the  piece,  a  proper  place  is  cho- 
sen, which  is  to  be  terminated  by  a  mount  of  earth  ve- 
ry thick  to  receive  tbe  bullets  fired  against  it,  that  none 
of  tbem  may  run  through  it.  The  piece  is  laid  on  the 
ground,  supported  only  in  the  middle  by  a  block  of 
wood.  It  is  fired  three  times ;  tbe  first  with  powder 
of  the  weight  of  tha  bullet,  and  the  two  others  with  i 
•f  the  weight ;  after  which  a  little  more  powder  is  put 
is  to  singe  the  piece ;  and  after  this;  water,  which  is 
impressed  with  a  sponge,  putting  the  finger  on  the 
touch-bole  to  discover  if  there  be  any  cracks ;  which 
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grasps,  disposed  in  the  form  of  a 
caliber  of  the  piece  j  then  it  is  visited 
',  but  it  is  of  very  little  service  in  the 
small  pieces,  because  if  they  be  a  little  long,  the  r  moke 
extinguishes  it  immediately.     See  Plate  CCXLIX. 

Besides  the  large  pieces  already  mentioned,  invented  Of  ss 
for  the  destruction  of  mankind,  there  are  others  called  arms 
small  guns ;  viz,  muskets  of  ramparts,  common  muskets, 
fusils,  carabines,  musket  oons,  and  pistol*. 

A  musket,  or  musquet,  is  a  fire-arm  borne  on  the 
Ider,  and  used  in  war,  formerly  fired  by  the  appti- 
.  but  at  present  with  a  flint 
id  lock.  The  common  musket  is  of  tbe  caliber  of  20 
leaden  balls  to  the  pound,  and  receives  balls  from  22 
to  24  :  its  length  is  fixed  Is  3  feet  8  inches  from  the 
muzzle  to  the  touch-pan. 

A  fusil,  or  fire-lock,  has  the  same  length  and  cali- 
ber, and  nerves  at  present  instead  of  a  musket. 

A  carabine  is  a  small  sort  of  fire-arm,  shorter  than  a 
fusil,  and  carrying  a  ball  of  24  in  the  pound,  borne  by 
the  light-horse,  hanging  at  a  belt  over  the  left  shoulder. 
This  piece  is  a  kind  of  medium  between  the  pistol  and 
the  musket ;  and  bears  a  near  affinity  to  the  arquebus*, 
only  that  its  bore  is  smaller.  It  was  formerly  made 
with  a  match  lock,  but  afterwards  with  a  flint-lock. 

The  muiquetoon  is  of  the  same  length  of  the  cara- 
bine, the  barrel  polished,  and  clean  within.  It  carries 
five  ounce*  of  iron,  or  seven  and  a  half  of  lead,  with  an 
er   »l  quantity  of  powder. 

The  barrel  of  a  pistol  is  generally  14  inches  long. 
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Ganpow-        GUNPOWDER,  a  composition   of  nitre,  sulphur, 
dn.       and  charcoal,    mixed  together,    and    usually  granule- 
**■  "v™ ■'  ted  ;   which  easily  takes  fire,  and,  when  fired,  rarefies 
or  expands  with  great  vehemence,  by  means  of  its  ela- 
stic force. 

It  is  to  this  powder  we  owe  alt  the  action  and  effect 
nf  guns,  ordnance.  8tc.  so  that  the  modern  military 
art,  fortification,  6tc.  in  a  great  measure  depend  there- 

Invcntion  of  GirxPOjrnEtt.     See  GuK. 

Method  of  making  GuXPOfDXB.  Dr  Shaw's  receipt 
for  tbia  purpose  is  a*  follows  :  Take  four  ounce*  of 
refined  nitre,  an  ounce  of  sulphur,  and  six  dram*  of 
■mall-coal:  reduce  these  to  a  fine  powder,  and  con- 
tinue beating  them  for  some  time  in  a  stone  mortar 
witb  a  wooden  peitle,  wetting  the  mixture  between 
whiles  with  water,  so  as  to  form  the  whole  into  an  uni- 
form paste,  which  is  reduced  to  grains,  by  passing  it 
through  a  wire-sieve  fit  for  the  purpose ;  and  in  this 
form  being  carefully  dried,  it  becomes  the  common 
gnu  powder. 

For  greater  quantities  mills  are  usually  provided,  by 
means  of  which  more  work  may  bo  performed  in  one 
day  than  a  mm  can  do  in  a  hundred. 

Tbe  nitre  or  saltpetre  is  refined  thus :  Dissolve  four 
pounds  of  roogh  nitre  as  it  come*  to  us  from  the  In- 
dies, by  boiling  it  in  a*  much  water  as  will  commodi- 
ouily  suffice  for.  that  purpose :   then  let  it  shoot  for  two 
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or  three  day*  in  a  covered  vessel  of  earth,  with  sticks  Cnapew- 
laid   across    for  the  crystals  to  adhere  to.     These  cry-        Acr- 
stall  being  taken  out,    are  drained  and  dried  in  the  "     * 
open  air. 

In  order  to  reduce  this  salt  to  powder,  they  dissolve 
a  large  quantity  of  it  in  as  small  a  portion  of  water  as 
possible;  then  keep  it  constantly  stirring  over  the  fire 
till  the  water  exhales,  and  a  white  dry  powder  is  left 

In  order  to  purify  the  sulphur  employed,  they 
dissolve  it  with  a  very  gentle  beat ;  thru  scum  and  pato- 
it  through  a  double  strainer.  If  the  sulphur  should 
happen  to  take  fire  in  the  melting,  they  have  an  iron 
cover  that  fits  on  close  to  the  melting  vessel,  and  damps 
the  flame.  The  sulphur  is  judged  to  be  sufficiently, 
refined  if  it  melts,  without  yielding  any  fetid  odour, 
between  two  hot  iron  plates,  into  a  kind  of  red  tub- 

The  coal  for  making  gunpowder  is  either  that  of 
willow  or  hazel,  well  charged  in  tbe  usual  manner, 
and  reduced  to  powder.  And  thus  the  ingredients 
are  prepared  for  making  this  commodity :  hut  as 
these  ingredients  require  to  be  intimately  mixed,  and 
as  there  would  be  danger  of  their  firing  if  beat  in  St 
dry  form,  the  method  is  to  keep  them  continually  moist, 
either  with  water,  urine,  or  a  solution  of  sal  ammoniac : 
they  continue  tbu*  stamping  tbem  together  for  34 
hours  ;   after  which   the  mas*   is  fit  for  corning   and 
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u  drying  in  the  sun,  or  otherwise,  to  no  sedulousl y  to  pre- 
vent its  firing. 

*■'  Different  kind*  of  Guxpowder.  The  three  ingre- 
dients of  gunpowder  are  mixed  in  various  proportion* 
according  as  the  powder  is  intended  for  muskets,  great 
guns,  or  mortars,  though  these  proportions  seem  not 
to  bo  perfectly  adjusted  or  settled  by  competent  expe- 

Semienowitz,  for  mortars,  directs  ft  bnndiitd  pounds 
oF  saltpetre,  twenty-five  of  sulphur,  and  as  many  of 
Charcoal ;  for  great  guns,  a  hundred  pounds  of  salt- 
petre, fifteen  pounds  of  sulphur,  and  eighteen  pounds 
of  charcoal ;  for  muskets  and  pistols,  a  hundred  pounds 
of  saltpetre,  eight  pounds  of  sulphur,  and  ten  prands 
of  charcoal,  Miethius  extols  the  proportion  of  one' 
pound  oF  saltpetre  to  three  ounces  of  charcoal,  and 
two  or  two  and  a  quarter  of  sulphur;  than  which, 
.he  affirms,  no  gunpowder  can  possibly  be  stronger. 
He  adds,  that  the  usual  practice  of  making  the  gun- 
powder weaker  for  mortars  than  guns,  is  without  any 
foundation,  and  render*  the  expence  needlessly  much 
greater :  for  whereas  to  load  a  large  mortar  twenty- 
four  pounds  of  common  powder  is  required,  and  conse- 
quently, to  load  it  ten  times,  two  hundred  and  forty 
pounds,  be  shows,  by  calculation,  that  the  same  effect 
'  would  he  produced  hy  one  hundred  and' fifty  pounds  of 
the  strong  ponder. 

On  this  subject  Count  Rumford  *  observes,  that  almost 
all  those  wbo  have  written  upon  gunpowder,  particu- 
larly those  of  the  last  century,  have  given  different  re- 
ceipts for  its  composition ;  and  he  proposes  it  as  a 
query.  Whether  these  differences  have  not  arisen  from 
observing  that  some  kinds  of  powder  were  better  adapt- 
ed to  particular  purposes  than  others,  or  from  experi- 
ments made  on  purpose  to  ascertain  the  fact?  "  There 
is  one  circumstance  (he  says)  that  would  lead  us  to 
suppose  tlist  this  was  the  case.  That  kind  of  powder 
designed  for  mortars  and  great  guns  was  weaker  than 
that  intended  for  small  arms;  for  if  there  is  any  foun- 
dation for  these  conjectures,  it  is  certain,  that  the 
weakest  powder,  or  the  heaviest  in  proportion  to  its 
elastic  force,  ought  to  be  used  to  impel  the  heaviest 
bullets  i  and  particularly  in  guns  that  are  imperfectly 
formed,  where  the  vent  is  large,  and  the  windage  very 
great.  I  am  perfectly  aware  (adds  he),  that  an  ob- 
jection may  here  be  made,  viz.  that  the  elastic  fluid 
generated  from  gunpowder  must  be  supposed  to  have 
the  same  properties  very  nearly,  whatever  may  be  the 
proportion  of  its  several  ingredients;  and  that  there- 
fore the  only,  difference  there  can  be  in  powder  is,  that 
one  kind  may  generate  more  of  this  fluid,  and  another 
less  ;  and  that  when  it  is  generated  it  acts  in  the  same 
manner,  and  will  alike  escape,  and  with  the  same  ve- 
locity, by  any  passage  it  can  And.'  But  to  this  I  an- 
swer, that  though  the  fluid  may  be  the  Same,  as  it  un- 
doubtedly is,  and  though  its  density  and  elasticity 
-may  be  the  same  in  all  oases  at  the  instant  of  its  ge- 
neration ;  yet  in  the  explosion,  the  elastic  and  unelastic 
parts  are  so  mixed  together,  that  I  imagine  the  fluid 
casmot  expand  without  taking  the  gross  matter  along 
with  it ;  and  the  velocity  with  which  the  flame  issues  at 
the  vent  is  to  be  computed  from  the  elasticity  of  the 
fluid,  and  the  density  or  weight  of  the  fluid  and  gross 
matter  taken  together,  and  not  simply  from  the  density 
and  elasticity  of  the  fluid." 
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To  increase  the  strength  of  powder,  Dr  Shaw  thinks  c 
it  proper  to  make  the  grains  considerably  large,  and  to 
have  tt  well  sifted  from  the  small  dust.  We  see  that1™ 
gunpowder,  reduced  to  dost,  has  little  explosive  force  ; 
hut  when  the  grain*  are  large,  the  flame  of  one  grain 
has  a  ready  passage  to  another,  Be  that  the  whole  par- 
cel (nay  thus  take  fire  nearly  at  the  same  time,  other- 
wise much  foree  may  he  lost,  or  many  of  the  grains  go 
away  as  shot  unfired. 

In  the  71st  volume  of  the  Phil.  Trans.  Count  Humford 
gives  an  account  of  several  attempts  to  augment  the 
force  of  gunpowder  by  tlie  addition  of  different  ingre- 
dients. The  power  of  steam  has  hy  many  been  over- 
rated to  such  a  degree,  as  to  be  supposed  capable  of 
answering  the  purpose*  of  gunpowder;  but  no  at- 
tempts to  accomplish  ibis  have  ever  succeeded  in  any 
degree.  Count  Rumford  attempted  to  combine  the  force* 
of  steam  and  gunpowder  together  in  the  following 
manner.  Having  procured  a  number  of  air  bladders  of 
very  small  fishes,  he  put  different  quantities  of  water 
into  them,  from  the  size  of  a  small  pea  to  that  of  a 
pistol  bullet,  and  tying  them  up  with  tome  very  fine 
thread,  hung  them  up  to  dry  on  tlie  outside.  He  then 
provided  a  number  of  cartridges  made  of  fine  paper, 
and  filled  them  with  a  quantity  of  gunpowder  equal 
to  the  usual  charge  for  a  common  horseman's  pistol. 
He  then  loaded  the  pistol  with  a  bullet,  fired  it  against 
4n  oaken  plank  abont  six  feet  from  the  muzzle,  and 
observed  the  recoil  and  penetration  of  the  bullet.  He 
next  tried  the  effect  of  one  of  these  small  bladder*  of 
water  when  put  among  the  gunpowder,  but  always 
found  the  force  of  the  powder  very  much  diminished, 
and  the  larger  tbe  quantity  of  water  the  greater  was 
1he  diminution ;  the  report  of  the  explosion  was  also 
diminished  in  a  still  greater  proportion  than  tbe  force 
of  the  bullet  or  recoil.  It  being  supposed  that  the 
bladder  had  burst,  and  thus  by  wetting  the  gunpowder 
prevented  it  from  taking  fire,  tbe  experiment'  was  re- 
peated with  highly  rectified  spirit  of  wine,  but  the 
diminution  of  the  force  was  very  little  inferior  to  what 
it  had  been  with  water.  Etlieria!  oil  of  turpentine 
and  small  quantities  of  quicksilver  were  also  tried,  lint 
with  no  better  success  than  before.  Thinking,  how- 
ever, that  tbe  failure  of  tbe  quicksilver  might  be  owing 
to  its  having  been  too  much  in  a  body,  the  experiment 
was  repeated  with  the  metal  dispersed  in  small  particles 
through  the  powder.  To  accomplish  this  dispersion 
the  more  completely,  20  grains  of  etliiops  mineral  were 
mixed  very  intimately  with  145.  grains  of  powder; 
but  still  tbe  force  of  the  bullet  was  much  less,  than  if 
the  ponder  had  been  used  without  any  addition.  At 
the  explosion  of  pulvis  fulminant  appears  vastly  supe- 
rior to  that  of  gunpowder,  some  salt  of  tartar,  in  its 
purest  state,  nas  mixed  in  tbe  proportion  of  20  grains 
to  145  of  powder;  hut  on  firing  the  piece,  it  was 
still  found  that  the  force  of  the  explosion  was  lessened. 
Sal  ammoniac  was  next  tried,  which,  under  certain 
circumstances,  is  found  to  produce  a  great  quantity  of 
air  or  elastie  vapour;  hut  on  mixing  20  grains  of  it 
with  145  of  gunpowder,  the  force  of  tbe  explosion 
was  still  found  to  be  diminished.  As  most  of  the  me- 
tals, when  dissolved  in  acids,  particularly  brass  in  spirit 
of  nitre,  are  found  to  produce  mnch  elastic  vapour,  it 
was  thought  worth  while  to  try  whether  the  force  of 
ponder  could   be  augmented  by  this  means.     Twenty 
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.  gr*ni*-  of  brw*  dust  were*  therefore  mined  with  145 

*  grain*  of  powder;  but nill  1  be  force  of  the  explosion 
-  we*-  not-  augmented.      In   our    author'*  opinion,   how- 

eeer,  neither  brae*  dust  our  etbiop's  mineral  diminieh 
the  force  of  the  explosion  otherwise  than  by  filling  up 
the  interstices  between  the  grain*,  obstructing  the  pas- 
sage of  the  flame,  and  thu*  impeding  the   progress  of 

*  the  inflammation.  Thus  it  appear*,  that  little  hope 
remains  of  augmenting  the  force  of  gunpowder  by 
any  audition  either  of  liquid  or  inflammable  solid* :  the 
reason  is  obvious ;  viz.  because  all  of  I  hem,  the  liquid* 
especially,  absorb  great  quantities  of  heat  before  they 
can  be  converted  into  vapour ;  and  this  vapour,  after 
it  it  formed,  require*  more  heal  to  make  it  expand 
more  forcibly  than  air:  hence,  a*  the  effect*  of  gun- 
powder depend  entirely  upon  thu  emission  of  a  quan- 
tity of  air,  and  its  rarefaction  by  vehement  heat,  the 
power  must  be  greatly  diminished  by  the  absorption 
of  this  beat,  which  ought  to  bo  spent  in  rarefying 
air*  Even  solid  bodies  cannot  be  set  on  fire  without 
a  previous  absorption  of  heal  to  convert  them  into 
vapour ;  but  liquid*  have  this  property  still  mure  than 
Solid*,  and  But  therefore  diminish  the  explosive  fore* 
still  more.  Lime  added  to  gunpowder,  however,  i* 
taid  to  augment  the  power  of  the  explosion  by  one 
third. 

In  his  experiment*  on  gunpowder,  Count  Romford 
hid  the  cariosity  to  compare  the  strength  of  aurum  ful- 
uinans,  when  enclosed  in  a  gun-barrel,  with  that  of 
common  gunpowder ',  but  bis  experiment  only  verified 
wbat  has  been  found  by  others,  viz.  that  this  powder 
which  in  the  open  air  make*  such  a  very  violent  re 
port,  ha*  in  close  vessels  scarce  any  power,  compara- 
tively speaking,  either  of  explosion  or  projecting  a 
ballet.  Count  Rumford,  however,  taking  it  for  grunted 
that  the  power  of  aurum  fnlminan*  would  be  found 
moth  greater  than  that  of  gunpowder,  took  care  to 
have  a  barrel  of  uncommon  strength  prepared  for  lha 
experiment.  The  weight  of  it  was  7  lb.  J  oz.  ;  the 
length  13.35  inches,  and'  the  width  of  the  boro 
0.5c  inches.  This  barrel,  being  charged  with  37.44 
grains  of  aurum  fulminans  and  two  leaden  bullets, 
which,  together  with  the  leather  put  about  them  to 
make  them  fit  the  bore  without  windage,  weighed 
417  grains ;  it  was  laid  upon  a  chafingdish  of  livo 
coals  at  the  ■distance  of  about  ten  feet  from  tbe  pen- 
dulum, and  the  piece  was  directed  against  the  centre 
of  tbe  pendulum.  Some  minute*  elapsed  before  tbe 
powder  exploded;  hut  when  it  did  so,  the  explosion 
did  not  much  exceed  tbe  report  of  a  well-charged  air- 
gun  ;  and  it  was  not  ontil  he  saw  the  pendulum  in 
motion,  that  Count  Rumford  could  be  persuaded  that' 
the  bullets  had  been  discharged.  On  examination, 
however,  it  was  found  that  nothing  had  been  left  in 
the  barrel,  and  that  the  powder  had  probably  been  nil 
exploded,  a*  a  great  many  particle*  of  the  revived  me* 
tal  were  thrown  about.  From  a  calculation  of  tbe 
Motion  common  Seated  to  the  pendulum,  it  was  found 
that  the  velocity  of  the  bullet*  bad  been  about  438  feet 
ia  a  second  ;  whence  it  appears  that  the  power  of  aurum 
fulminant,  compared  with  that  of  gunpowder,  is  only  aa- 
4  to  13  very  nearly. 

Method  of  Trying,  and  Examining  Guxpowdbr.— 
There  am  two  general  method*  of  examining  gunpowder  j 
•M  with,  regard  ta  its  purity,  tbe  othx-r-  with  regartUo, 
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ngtli.      Its  purity  is  known  by  laying  two  or   Gunpo 
three  little  heaps  near  each  other  upon  white  paper,       der. 
and  firing  one  of  them.     For  if  this  take*  fire  readily,        "*~ 
and  the  smoke  rises  upright,  without  leaving  any  dross 
or   feculent  matter  behind,   and  without  burning  the 
paper,  or  firing  tbe  other  heaps,  it  is  esteemed  a  sign 
that  the  sulphur  and  nitre  were  well  purified,  that  the 
coal  was  good,   and  that  the  three  ingredients   were 
thoroughly  incorporated  together:     but    if    the    other 
heaps  also  take  fire  at  the  same  time,    it  ia  presumed, 
that  either  common  salt  was  mixed  with  the  nitre,  Of 
that  t  lie  coal  was  not  well  ground,  or  the  whole  mats 
not  well   beat  and  mixed  together  ;  and  if  eitber  the 
nitre  or  sulphur  be  not  well  purified,  tbe  paper  will  bo 
black  or  spotted. 

Several  instruments  have  been  invented  to  try  the 
strength  of  gunpowder  ;  but  they  have  generally  been 
complained  of  as  inaccurate.  Mr  Thomson,  (now  Const 
Rumford),  in  the  71st  volume  of  the  Philosophical 
Transactions,  give*  an  account  of  an  exact  method  of* 
proving  the  strength  of  it.  "  As  the  force  of  powder 
(say*  he)  arif.ee  from  the  action  of  an  elastic  fluid  that 
i*  generated  from  it  in  it*  inflammation,  the  quicker  tbe- 
charge  take*  fire,  the  more  of  this  fluid  will  be  genera- 
ted in  any  given  short  (pace  of  time,  and  the  greater  of 
course  will  its  effect  be  upon  the  bullet.  But  in  tbe  . 
common  method  of  proving  gunpowder,  the  weight  by.  . 
which  the  powder  is  confined  is  §0  great  in  proportion  to 
the  quantity  of  the  charge,  that  there  ia  time  quite  suf- 
ficient for  the  charge  to  be  all  inflamed,  even  when 
the  powder  is  of  the  slowest  composition,  before  tbe 
body  to  be  put  in  motion  can  be  sensibly  removed 
from  its  place.  The  experiment  therefore  may  show. 
which  of  tbe  two  kinds  of  powder  is  the  strongest;, 
when  equal  quantities  of  both  are  confined  in  equal 
spaces,  and  both  completely  inflamed ;  but  tbe  de- 
gree of  tbe  inflammability,  which  ia  a  property  es- 
sential to  the  goodness  of  the  powder,  cannot  by 
thcte  means  be  ascertained.  Hence  it  appear*  how 
powder  may  aniwer  to  the  proof,  such  a*  is  commonly 
required,  and  may  nevertheless  turn  out  very  indiffer- 
ent when  it  comes  to  be  used  in  service.  But  though' 
the  common  powder-triers  may  show  powder  to  be- 
better  than  it  really  is,  they  can  never  make  it  appear 
to  be  worse  than  it  is:  it  will  therefore  always  be  tbe 
interest  of  those  who  manufacture  the  commodity  to- 
adhere  to  the  old  method  of  proof,  but  tbe  purchaser 
will  find  his  account  in  having  it  examined  in  a  method- 
by  which  its  goodness  may  be  ascertained  with  greater, 
precision. 

From  several  experiment*  it  appears,  that  the  effect- 
of  the  charge  i*  considerably  augmented  or  diminished, 
according  to  tbe  greater  or  les*  force  employed  in  ram- 
ming it  down.  To  prevent  this  inconvenience,  Count* 
Rumford  advises  tbe  use  of  acyiindric  ramrod  of  wood, 
fitted  with  a  metal  ring  about  an  inch  or  an  inch  nodi 
n  half  in  diameter ;  which  being  placed  at  a  proper- 
distance  from  the  end  which  goes  up  into  the  bore,  will 
prevent  the  powder  from  being  too  much  compressed. 
In  making  experiments  of  ibi*  kind,  however,  it  ia 
necessary  to  pay  attention  to  the  bent  of  the  barrel 
as  well  as  to  the  temperature  of  tbe  atmosphere  ;  for 
heat  and  cold,  dryness  and  moisture,  have  a  very  sen- 
sible effect  upon  gunpowder  to  augment  or  diminish, 
it*   fooce.     When   a  very  great  degree   of  accuracy; 
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.   therefore  happen*  to  be  requisite,  it  will  be  proper  to      But  this   proves  ooly  that   bma  is  easily  corroded  by 
begin   by  firing   [lie   piece  two  or  three  times,  merely      the    flame   of  gunpowder;    which   indeed    it   the   cue 
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;xpenment! 
e  with  standard  powder,  to  determine  the  proof 
mark  a  second  time,  for  the  strength  of  ponder  is  dif- 
ferent at  different  timet,  in  consequence  of  the  state  of 
the  atmosphere.  After  thil  the  experiments  may  be 
made  with  the  -powder  that  it  to  he  proved,  taking 
care  to  preserve' the  same  interval  of  time  between  the 
discharges,  that  the' heat  of  the  piece  may  be  the  tame 
in  each  trial. 

'Having  determined  the  comparative  degrees  of 
strength  of  two  different  kinds  of  powder,  their  com- 
parative value  may  be  ascertained  by  augmenting  the 
quantity  of  the  weaker  powder  till  the 'velocity  of  the 
bullets  in  both  cases  becomes  the  same.  The  strong 
powder  it  therefore  precisely  as  much  more  valuable 
than  the  weak,  as  it  produces  the  same  effect  with  a 
smaller  quantity.  Thus  if  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
one  kind  of  powder  disc  ha  rgas  a  bullet  with  the  same 
Telocity  that  half  an  ounce  of  another  kind  does,  it  is 
plain  that  the  former  is  twice  as  valuable  as  the  latter, 
and  ought  to  be  sold  at  double  the  price.— By  compa- 
risons of  this  kind,  Count  Rumford  found  that  the  best 
battle  powder  (so  called  from  its  being  made  at  the 
village  of  Battle  in  Kent)  is  stronger  than  government 
powder,  in  the  proportion  of  4  to  .3  ;  but  from  a  com- 
parison of  the  prices,  it  appears  that  the   formei 
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it  Rumford,  that  very  little 
firing  a  piece  of  ordnance 
for  the  time  that  it  con- 
perhaps  not  exceeding  the  2COth 
part  of  a  second,  is  so  small,  that  were  the  flame  four 
hundred  time*,  instead  of  four  times,  as  Mr  Rohins 
'Supposes,  hotter  than  red- hoi.  iron,  it  is  by  far  too  short 
to  communicate  a  sensible  degree  of  heat  to  one  of  our 
large  pieces  of  cannon.  Besides,  if  the  heat  of  the  flame 
was  sufficient  to  communicate  uch  a  degree  bf  heat 
to  the  gun,  it  must  undoubtedly  be  capable  of  burn- 
ing tip  all  combustible  bodies  that  come  in  its  way, 
and  of  melting  lead-shot  when  such  '"ire  used  ;  but  in- 
stead of  this,  we  frequently  see  the  finest  paper  diichar- 
ged  from  the  mouth  of  a  gun  without  brir.^  inflamed, 
after  it  has  sustained  the  action  of  the  fire  i'.ough  the 
whole  length  of  the  bore  \  and  the  smallei-t  h-ad-shot 
is  discharged  without  being  melted.  The  objection 
drawn  from  (he  heat  of  bullets  taken  up  immediately 
after  being  discharged  from  fire-arms  does  nit  hold) 
for  bullets  discharged  from  air-guns  and  even  cross-bows 
are  likewise  found  hut,  especially  when  ibey  happen  to 
-strike  any  hard  body,  and  are  much  flattened.  If  a 
musket  ball  be  discharged  into  water,  or  against  any 
very  soft  body,  it  will  not  be  sensibly  heated  ;  but  if  it 
bits  a  plate  of  iron  or  any  oilier  body  which  it  can- 
not penetrate,  it  will  he  broken  in  pieces  by  the  blow, 
and  the  dispersed  parts  .will  be  found  in  a  state  little 
short  of  actual  fusion.  Hence  our  author  concludes, 
that  bullets  are  not  heated  by  the  flame,  but  by  per- 
cussion. Another  objection  is,  that  the  vents  of  brass 
guns  arc  frequently  enlarged  to  such  a  degree  by  re- 
peatedly firing  them,  that  the  piece  becomes  useless. 
S 
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oppose  that  in  either 
il  solution  takes  place  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
ident  that  it  does  not :  for  when  (he  vents  of 
1*  are  lined  with  gold,  they  will  remain  with- 
out enlargement  for  any  length  of  time,  though  it  is 
well  known  that  gold  is  much  more  easily  melted  (ban 
iron.  As  the  heat  communicated  to  bullets,  therefore, 
is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  the  flame  but  to  percnttion,  so 
the  heat  acquired  by  guns  is  to  be  attributed,  in  our 
author's  opinion,  (o  the  motion  and  friction  of  the 
internal  parts  of  the  metal  among  themselves  by  the 
violent  action  of  the  flame  open  the  inside  of  the  bore. 
To  generate  heat,  the  action  of  the  powder  most  be 
not  only  sufficient  to  strain  the  metal,  and  produce  a 
motion  in  its  parts,  but  this  effect  must  be  extremely 
rapid ;  and  the  effect  will  be  much  augmented  if  the 
exertion  of  the  force  and  the  duration  of  its  action 
are  momentaneous  :  for  in  that  case  the  fibres  of  tba 
metal  that  are  violently  stretched  will  return  with 
their  full  force  and  velocity,  and  the  swift  vibratory 
motion  and  attrition  above  mentioned  will  be  produced. 
Now  (be  effort  of  any  given  cbarge  of  powder  upon 
the  gun  it  very  nearly  the  tame  whether  it  be  fired 
with  a  bullet  or  without;  but  the  velocity  with 
which  the  generated  elastic  fluid  makes  its  escape,  is 
much  greater  when  the  powder  ia  fired  alone  than 
when  it  is  made  to  impel  one  or  more  bullets  J  Xb* 
heat  ought  therefore  to  he  much  greater  in  the  for- 
mer than  in  (he  latter  case,  as  has  been  found  by  ex- 
periment. "  But  to  make  this  matter  still  plainer, 
(says  our  author),  we  will  suppose  any  given  quantity 
of  powder  to  be  confined  in  a  space  that  is  just  capable 
of  containing  it,  and  that  in  (bis  situation  it  is  set  on 
fire.  Let  us  suppose  this  space  to  be  the  chamber  of  a 
piece  of  ordnance,  and  that  a  bullet  or  any  other  solid 
body  is  so  firmly  fixed  in  the  bore,  immediately  upon 
the  charge,  that  the  whole  effort  of  the  powder  shall 
not  be  able  to  remove  it:  as  the  powder  goes  on  to 
be  inflamed,  and  the  elastic  fluid  (o  be  generated,  the 
pressure  npon  the  inside  of  the  chamber  will  be  in- 
creased, till  at  length  all  the  powder  being  burnt,  the 
strain  upon  the  metal  will  be  at  its  greatest  height,  and 
in  this  situation  things  will  remain  ;  the  cohesion  or 
elasticity  of  the  particles  of  metal  counterbalancing  the 
pressure  of  the  fluid. — Under  these  circumstances  very 
little  heat  would  be  generated  ;  for  the  continued  ef- 
fort of  the  elastic  fluid  would  approach  to  the  nature 
of  (he  pressure  of  a  weight  j  and  that  concussion,  vi- 
bration, and  friction  among  the  particles  of  the  metal, 
which  in  the  collision  of  elastic  bodies  is  the  cause  of 
the  heat  produced,  would  scarcely  take  effect.  Bat  in- 
stead of  being  firmly  fixed  in  its  place,  let  the  bullet 
now  be  moveable,  hut  let  it  give  way  with  yreat  diffi- 
colty,  and  by  slow  degrees.  In  this  case  the  elastic 
fluid  will  be  generated  as  before,  and  will  exert  its 
whole  force  upon  the  chamber  of  the  piece  ;  but  as  the 
bullet  gives  way  to  the  pressure,  and  moves  on  in  the 
bore,  the  fluid  will  expand  itself  and  grow  weaker,  and 
the  particles  of  the  metal  will  gradually  return  to  their 
former  situations  ;  but  the  velocity  with  which  the  me- 
tal restores  itself  being  hot  small,  the  vibrations  that  re- 
mains in  the  metal  after  the  elastic  fluid  has  made  its 
escape  nill  be  very  languid,  at  will  tbe  beat  be  wuicb 
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.  ii  generated  by  it.  But  if,  instead  of  firing  way  with 
so  raocb  difficulty,  the  bullet  is  made  lighter,  to  as  to 
J  afford  bat  little  resistance  to  the  elaitie  fluid  in  making 
its  escape,  or  if  it  is  fired  without  any  bullet  at  all ; 
then,  then  being  little  ur  nothing  to  oppose  the  pos- 
tage of  the  flame  through  tip  bore,  it  wilt  expand 
itself  with  amazing  velocity,  and  its  action  upon  the 
gun  will  cease  almost  in  en  instant;  tbe  strained  metal 
will  restore  itself  with  a  very  rapid  motion,  and  a  sharp 
vibration  will  ensue,  by  which  the  piece  will  be  much 
heated," 

The  Count,  however,  after  mure  mature  reflection, 
a  greater  number  and  diversity  of  experiments,  and  the 
increased  knowledge  which  must  always  accompany 
such  intellectual  exertions  as  have  distinguished  him 
through  life,  has  been  enabled  to  evince,  that  the  ama- 
zing force  of  the  elaitie  fluid  generated  in  the  corn 
bastion  of  gunpowder,  may  be  folly  accounted  for  on 
die  hypothesis,  that  it  entirely  depends  on  tbe  elasticity 
of  watery  vapour,  or  steam,  which  is  doubted  by  every 
increase  of  temperature  equal  to  30°  of  Fahrenheit's 
thermometer.  If  then  the  mean  pressure  of  the  atmo- 
sphere at  tbe  temperature  of  212°,  equals  the  elastic 
force  of  steam,  this  force  at  the  temperature  of  242° 
must  be  equal  to  the  pressure  of  two  atmospheres,  since 
312+50=242,  and  so  on  in  the  same  ratio.  The 
Count  alsa  found  that  the  elastic  force  of  gunpowder 
is  equal  to  tbe  pressure  of  131,072  atmospheres  at  the 
temperature  of  722*.  By  tbe  flame  of  gunpowder, 
brass  has  been  known  to  be  melted,  which  requires  a 
temperature  equal  to  38070  of  Fahrenheit,  or  21°  of, 
Wedgwood,  to  bring  it  tn  a  state  of  fusion.  He  also 
proved  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  that  gunpowder  con- 
tains  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  for  supplying  the 
requisite  proportion  of  steam  j  but  for  a  full  account  of 
bis  very  ingenious  and  detailed  experiments  on  this 
curious  subject,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  Nichol- 
son's Journal,  vol.  i.  4W.  p.  459. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  substitute  hyperoxy muriate 
of  potash  in  place  of  nitre ;  hut  the  use  of  this  substance 
is  attended  with  many  inconveniences,  some  of  which 
preclude  its  being  employed  in  the  composition  of  gun- 
powder.   See  Chxmistrt,  N°  959  to  N°  967.    " 

To  recover  damaged  GvspotfDsit.  Tbe  method  of 
the  powder- merchants  is,  to  put  part  of  tbe  powder 
on  a  sail-cloth,  to  which  they  add  an  equal  weight  of 
what  is  really  good  ;  and  with  a  shovel  mingle  it  well 
together,  dry  it  in  the  sun,  and  barrel  it  up,  keeping 
it  in  a  dry  and  proper  place.  Others  again,  if  it  be 
very  bed,  restore  it  by  moistening  it  with  vinegar,  wa- 
ter, urine,  or  brandy ;  then  they  beat  it  fine,  scarce 
it,  and  to  every  ponnd  of  powder  add  an  ounce,  an 
ounce  and  a  half,  or  two  ounces,  according  as  it  is 
decayed,  of  melted  saltpetre.  Afterwards,  these  in- 
gredients are  to  be  moistened  and  mixed  well,  so  that 
nothing  can  be  discerned  in  the  composition,  which 
may  be  known  by  cutting  the  mass;  and  then  they 
granulate  it  as  before.  In  case  tbe  powder  be  in  a 
manner  quite  spoiled,  the  only  way  is  to  extract  the 
saltpetre  with  water  according  to  the  usual  manner, 
by  boiling,  filtrating,  evaporating,  and  crystallizing ; 
and  then  with  fresh  sulphur  and  charcoal  to  make  it  up 
anew  again. 

In  regard  to  the  medical  virtues  of  gunpowder,- 
Boerfaaave  informs  us,  that  the  flame  of  it  affords  a 
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vary  healthy  fume  in  the  height  of  the  plague,  because   n-M(WM. 
the  explosive  acid  vapour  of  nitre  and  sulphur  corrects       dcr 
tbe  air;  and  that  the  same  vapour,  if  received  in  a        1 
small  close  pent-up  place,  kills  insects.  *"- 

It  is  enacted  by  5  and  11  of  Geo.  I.  and  5  Geo.  II.  ,f"w  -f 
c  20.  that  gunpowder  be  carried  to  any  place  in  a  co-  . 
vered  carriage  ;  tbe  barrels  being  close-jointed  ;  or  ia 
cases  and  bags  of  leather,  &c.  And  persons  keeping 
more  than  200  pounds  weight  of  gunpowder  at  one 
time,  within  the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster,  or 
the  suburbs,  &c.  are  liable  to  forfeitures  if  it  be  not 
removed ;  and  justices  of  tbe  peace  may  issno  warrants 
to  search  for,  seize,  and  remove  tbe  same. 

Gus-SAot  Wound*.     See  SuRGERT. 

Quit-Smith,  a  maker  of  small  fire-arms,  as  muskets, 
fowling-pieces,  pistols,  Sic. 

Gun-Snutkery,  the  business  of  a  gun-smith,  or  the 
art  of  making  fire-arms  of  the  smaller  sort,  as  muskets, 
fowling-pieces,  pistols,  &c 

The  principal  part  uf  these  instruments  is  the  bar- 
rel, which  ought  to  have  the  following  properties. 
I.  Lightness,  that  it  may  incommode  the  person  who 
carries  it  as  little  as  possible.  2.  Sufficient  strength 
and  other  properties  requisite  to  prevent  its  bursting  by 
a  discharge.  3.  It  ought  to  be  constructed  in  such  a 
manner  as  not  to  recoil  with  violence.  And,  4.  It 
ought  to  be  nf  sufficient  length  to  carry  the  shot  to  as 
great  a  distance  as  the  force  of  the  powder  employed  is 
capable  of  doing. 

The  manufacture  of  fire-arms  is  now  carried  to  such 
a  degree  of  perfection  by  different  European  nations, 
(hat  it  may  perhaps  be  justly  doubted  whether  any  far- 
ther improvement  in  the  requisites  just  mentioned  can 
be  made.  For  the  materials,  the  softest  iron  that  can 
be  procured  is  to  be  made  nse  of.  The  best  in  this 
country  are  formed  of  ttubt,  as  they  are  called,  or  old 
horse-shoe  nails  ;  which  are  procured  by  tbe  gun- 
smiths from  farriers,  and  from  poor  people  who  subsist  ' 
by  picking  them  up  en  the  grest  roads  leading  to 
London.  These  are  sold  at  about  tos.  per  cwt.  and 
28  pounds  are  requisite  to  form  a  single  musket  barret. 
Tbe  method  of  manufacturing  them  from  this  material 
is  as  follows  :  A  boop  of  about  an  inch  broad,  and  six 
or  seven  inches  diameter,  is  placed  in  a  perpendicular 
situation,  and  the  stubs,  previously  well  cleaned,  piled 
up  in  it  with  their  heads  outermost  on  each  side,  till 
the  hoop  is  quite  filled  and  wedged  tight  with  them. 
The  whole  then  resembles  a  rough  circular  cake  of 
iron,  which  being  heated  to  a  white  beat,  and  then  ' 
strongly  hammered,  coalesces  into  one  solid  lump.  Tbe 
boop  is  now  removed,  and  tbe  beatings  and  hammerings 
repeated  till  tbe  iron  is  rendered  very  tough  and  close 
in  the  grain  ;  when  it  is  drawn  out  into  pieces  of  about 
24  inches  in  length,  half  an  inch  or  more  in  breadth,  ' 
and  half  an  inch  in  thickness. 

Four  of  these  pieces  are  employed  for  one  barrel ; 
but  in  the  ordinary  way  a  single  bar  of  the  best  soft 
iron  is  employed.  The  workmen  begin  with  ham- 
mering out  this  into  the  form  of  a  flat  ruler,  having  its 
length  and  breadth  proportioned  to  the  dimensions  of 
tbe  intended  barrel.  By  repeated  beating  and  ham- 
mering this  plate  is  turned  round  a  tempered  iron  rod 
called  a  mandril,  the  diameter  of  which  is  considerably 
smaller  than  the  intended  bore  of  the  barrel.  One  of 
the  edges  of  the  plate  being  laid  ever  the  ether  about 
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half  an  inch,  the  whole  is  heated  end  welded  by  two 
'•  or  three  inches  at  a  time,  hammering  U  bri.kly,  hut 
"*  with  moderate  it  rotes,  upon  an  anvil  which  haa  a  punt* 
her  of  semicircular  furrow*  in  it,  adapted  to  barr*  It  of 
different  aire*.  Evert  time  the  barrel  il  withdrawn 
from  the  fire,  the  workman  atrikei  il  gently  against  the 
anvil  once  or  twice  in  an  horizontal  direction.  By 
tbi*  operation  the  particle*  of  the  metal  are  more  pert 
feclly  consolidated,  and  every  appearance  of  a  seam  in 
the  barrel  u  obliterated.  The  mandril  Wing  then 
again  introduced  into  the  cavity  of  the  barret,  the  lat- 
ter ia  very  strongly  hammered  upon  it  in  one  of  the  se- 
micircular hollow*  of  the  anvil,  by  imill  portion*  at  a> 
time  ;  the  heating*  and  hammerings  being,  repeated 
unlit  the  whole  barrel  ha*  undergone  the  operation, 
and  its  parts  rendered  as  perfectly  cootiuuoui  as  if  they 
had  been  farmed  out  of  a  solid  piece.  To  effect  tbia 
completely,  three  welding  heat*  are  neceiury  when  the 
very  beet  iron  i*  made  use  of,  and  a  greater  uumtwr  Ear 
the  coarser  kind*.  The  French  workmen,  imagine, 
that  by  giving  ibe  barrel,  while  iu  the  fire,  alight  ho* 
rimoul  stroke*  with  the  hammer,  *o  aa  to  communi-, 
cste  a  vibratory  Button  to  the  inn,  those  particle*  are 
thrown  off  which  are  ia  a  state  of  fission,  and  cannot 
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crank ;  the  ether  is  adapted  to  a  cjMrieel  pie**  %f  Can> 
tampered  steel  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  be*  Snitfcerj.- 
ving  iu  surface  cut  after  the  manner  of  a  perpetual  mwmeaawsi 
•crew,  with  five  or  *ut  thread*,  the  obliquity  of  which, 
il  very  snull.  The  breadth  of  the  furrow*  i*  ihe  eatae 
with  that  of  the  threads,  and  their  depth  teCeteut  I* 
let  the  metal  cot  by  the  thread*  pas*  through  then* 
eaaily.  Thus  the  bit  get*  •  very  strong  bold  0/  the 
metal ;  end  the  thread*,  being  sharp  at  the  edge*,  fceun 
out  and  reeMve  all  the  inequalities  and  roeghnete  from 
the  inside  of  the  barrel,  and  render  the  cavity  smooth 
and  equal  throughout.  A  number  of  bits,  eecb  a  little 
larger  than  the  former,  ere  afterwards  eucecwively  pee* 
*ed  through  the  barrel  iu  the  seme  way,  until  the  bet*. 
has  acquired  the  n^anjtudo  intended.  By  tbm  eess 
ration  the  barrel  it  very  much  heated,  especially  thai 
first  time  the  borer  i*  -passed,  through  it,  by  wbjeb. 
mean*  it  ia  apt  to  warp.  To  prevent  this  iu  mm* 
meaaure*  the  herrel  ia  covered  with  a  cloth  kept  con* 
(tantlr  wetted,  which  not  on.ly  pretem*  (he  barrel  from, 
U  exceu  of  h«at,  but  likewise  pretence  the  temper  of 
the  bit  from  being  destroyed.  The  barer  itself  mart 
alio  be  withdrawn  from  (ins*  t*  time;  beth  tqeUae.it 
from  the  shavings  of  the  metal  and  to  oil  it,  • 


ily  be  converted  into  malleable  iron  ;  but  cowider-  'any  damage*  it  may  have  sustained.    Every  time  a  freak 
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iug  tbe  great  number  of  operation*  already  described 
wsuch  the  metal  ha*  undergone,  we  can  scarce  suppose 
this  to  be  of  much  consequence. 

Tbe  neat  operation  in  forming  the  barrels  ll  the: 
boring  of  them,  which  ia  dose  in  the  fallowing  man- 
ner ;  Two  beams  of  oak,  each  about  six  inches  in  die)-, 
meter,  and  *i*  or  seven  fret  long,  arc  placed  horizon- 
tally and  parallel  Iu  one  anether  \  having  each  nf  their . 
extremities  mortised  upon  a  strong  upright  piece  about 
three  f»ei  high,  and  firmly  fixed.  A  apace  of  three 
or  four  inches  1*  left  between  the  horizontal  piece*,  ia 
which  a  piece  of  wood  is  mad*  te  slide  by  baling  at 
either  end  a  tenon  let  into  a  groove  which  ran*  on-  the 
inside  nf  each  beam  throughout  its  whole  length. 
Through  thia  sliding  piece  a  strong  pin  or  holt  pf  iron 
is.  driven  or  screwed  in  *  perpendicular  direction,  ha- 
ving at  it*  upper  end  a  round  hole  large  enough  to  ad- 
mit the  breech  of  the  barrel,  which  ia  secured  in  it  by 
means  of  a  piece  of  iron  that,  serve*  a*  a  wedge,  and  a 
vertical  screw  pawing  through,  the  upper  pert  of  the 
bob*.  A  chain  is  fastened  to  a  ttnplo  in  one  aide  of  the 
sliding  piece  which  rune  between  the  two  horizontal 
beam*.;  and  passing  over  a  pulley  at  one  end  of  the  ma- 
chine* haa  a  weight  hooked  en  to  it*  An  upright  piece 
of  timber  is  filed  above  thie  pulley  end-  between  the 
end*  of  the  beam*,  having  it*  upper  end  perforated  by 
the  axis  of  an  ire*  cwik  famished  with  a  square  snake*; 


bit  haa  been  passed  through  the  barrel,  the  latter  most 
be  carefully  warned,  to  see  if  U  be*  warped  ;  ami 
likewise  if  there  ere  any  spoM,  by  the  workmen  called 
black*,  on  iu  inside.  When,  warped,  it  mast  he  straight- 
eued  on  the  anvij  \  foe  which  a,  few  slight  Stroke*  em 
the  convex  part*  will  he  sufficient  1  aed  thi*  ia  teamed 
i*Us>£  up  the  barrel.  When  Waok  spot*  are  pew«**4, 
tbe  cArreeuonding  put  on  the  outside  mutt  be  maikedv 
and  driven  in  by  genjloetrqke*  with  the  kecmnei.  when, 
they  will  be  completely  removed,  Vy  passing  the  bare* 
1  another  time  through  the  piece. 
■  The  equality  ef  the.  bore  '»  el  the  ntwoe*  ceeen* 
qWice  to  the  perfection  of  a.  bawl  j  inaomuoh  thai 
tb*  greatest  possible  accuracy  in  every  other  rcepjoct 
wilt_  not  make  amends  for  any  deficiency  in  thr**. 
The*  method  used  by  gunsmith*  to  entertain  Uue.se  by. 
a  cylindrical  plug  of  tenannred  eteei  highly  peJiefcefV 
about  m  inch  in  length,  atd.  fitting  tin  ben  enaedjr- 
Tbi*  m  awewed  "pen  the  end-  of  mi.  iron  red,  and  in- 
troduced into  the  cavity  or  the  barrel,  where  U  is.  me. 
ved  backward*  and  mtvard* ;  end  the  placee  wihere  it 
passes,  with  diflJQuUv  being  marked,  the  boring  hit  its 
repeatedly  passed;  until  >t  mores  wii*.e«naj  ease  theestg k> 
every  pert,  Any  peraen  whn  wish**  to  knew  the  men!* 
f  his  piece  in  thin  respect,  may  do  it  with  tekmhrn  «*-. 


enraey  by  means  of  a  plug  of  read  cast  on  a,  rod  of  iron  j. 

o»  ev*n  by  t* 
the  ether  uU  being  supported  by  the  wall,  er  by  »  po»bfd  tltreng 
strong  post,  and  leaded  with  a,  heavy  wheel  0/ caet *ron     however, nutte  use  0 


o»  even  by  a  musket  ball  hMed  exactly  to  the  bore,,  ami 
hed  tltreugh  the  barrel  by  a  aviuwd;  taking  eemv 
reesv.nohUjuaqnMNh  force  lest  the  bait,  bo  flattened, 
give  it  force.  The  axee  nf  this  er#pk  er*  in  a  line  and  iu  paesag*  tbea.rcndrard  difficult, 
with  the  bole  it)  tbe  bolt  already  me*iien«d.T-The  The  Ifttt  step,  toward*,  the  perfection  of  the. inside  ufi 
barer  being  then  fixed  into  the  socket  nf  the  crank.,,  the  barrel  in  wvmed^lfo  fern** ;  by  which  nmeant  iheti 
ha*  it*  other  end» previously  well  oiled,  introduced  into  amaotbing-  it  in  such  a  manner  as.  u  remove  all  marhe. 
the  barrel,  whom  breech,  pert  is-  mud*  fart  iu.  the  hem  and  iuetyiali tic*  left  hp  Uib  borer..  Tbe  fine  bone*  re*. 
of  the  holt:  ihechnji  W  Uten  careied  ever  the  pwlley*  sewhle*  the  other  in,  its  general. cenntrnciien ;  hnt  in* 
and  the  weight  booked  en ;  the  crank  being  then  turn,  sfeud  nf  the  piece  ef  steel  cut  in  fores,  of  a  *creev>  wm*e*V 
ed  with  ihe  band,  the  bartel  advnuee* m the  borer  cola  belong*  tethat,  it  ia.  faenished  with  e Kjneee  beencm 
iU  way,  till  it  ban.  peeied  through  the  wliol*  length,-™  10  or  12  inches  long,  highly  polished,  and  vnrw  ahnsev 
Tito  bering  bit  conajst*  of  an  iron  red  soutewbat  lengec  bj  which  aseant  it  est*  the  arete)  very  smoothly.  It 
(*uu.thebe>re)l  on*  end  of  wbic£  gu  tb«  aoukeUf  'he     tt  fuuud  tq.apjwer  the  purpaie. best  wtuaB.oaly.  two  al* 
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fjnn-  it>  edges  ire  allowed  to  work  i  the  oilier  two  are  cover- 
Smitherj.  ed  with  slips  of  oiled  paper,  one  or  more  additional 
■V™  '"  slips  being  put  on  each  time  that  the  instrument  is  pal- 
led through  the  barrel.  The  fine-borer  ia  frequently 
passed  through,  from  the  muzzle  to  thr  breech,  and 
horn  the  breed)  to  the  muzzle,  until  the  whole  inside 
presents  a  perfectly  equal  and  polished  surface  ;  the 
barrel  being  likewise  examined  and  »et  up,  if  requisite, 
after  each  time.  It  i«  absolutely  necessary  that  ilii»  in- 
strument ahould  be  perfectly  true,  and  not  in  the  least 
ca«  or  warped  in  tbe  tempering.    . 

Besides  the  operations  above  described,  another,  call* 
.  ed  potLking,  is  usually  performed  on  gun-barrels,  though 
it  is  doubtful  whether  this  last  be  attended  with  any 
good  effect  or  not.  It  is  performed  by  a  cylinder  of 
lead,  five  or  six  inches  long,  cast  upon  a  rod  of  iron, 
and  filed  exactly  to  tbe  bore.  Tbe  lead  being  then  co- 
vered with  very  fine  emery  and  oil,  is  wrought  back- 
wards and  forwards  through  the  whole  length  of  the 
barrel  until  the  inside  has  acquired  the  requisite  degree 
of  polish.  Tbe  disadvantages  of  this  operation  are,  that 
ft  is  scarce  possible  to  perform  it  without  pressing  mora 
upon  one  part  than  another,  and  thus  producing  some 
degree  of  inequality  on  tlio  inside,  wbich  is  of  the  very 
wont  consequence  to  fire-arms.  The  palish  thus  given 
is  likewise  very  perishable  ;  so  that  tbe  fine-bnring  may 
justly  be  considered  as  the  last  operation  necessary  for 
the  inside  of  a  barrel ;  and  it  is  then  proper  to  give 
tbe  external  form  and  proportions  by  means  of  a  file. 
For  this  purpose,  four  faces  are  first  formed  upon  it, 
then  eight,  tben  16  ;  and  so  on  till  it  be  quits)  round, 
excepting  the  part  next  the  breech,  called  lha  rtrinjbr* 
eedpart,  which  is  always  left  of  an  octagonal  form.  It 
being  absolutely  necessary  that  the  barrel  should  be 
equally  thick  on  every  tide,  gunsmiths  employ,  for  ac- 
complishing this  purpose,  n  particular  tool  named  a 
compatt.  This  consists  of  an  iron  rod  bent  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  form  two  parallel  branches  about  an  inch 
distant  from  each  other.  One  of  these  branches  ia 
introduced  into  the  barrel,  and  kept  dually  applied  to 
the  aide,  by  means  of  one  or  mure  springs  with  which 
it  is  furnished :  the  other  descends  parallel  to  Ibis  on 
tbe  outside,  and  has  several  screws  passing  through  it 
with  their  points  directed  to  the  barrel.  By  screwing 
these  until  their  points  touch  tbe  surface  of  tbe  barrel, 
and  then  turning  the  instrument  round  within  the.  bore, 
we  perceive  where  the  metal  it  ton  thick,  and  bow 
much  it  mutt  be  reduced,  in  order  to  render  every  part 
perfectly  equal  throughout  it*  circumference.  It  may 
be  mad*  long  enough  to  reach  the  whole  length  of  tbe 
barrel,  though  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  bate  it 
only  half  as  much,  and  to  introduce  it  first  at  Me  end 
and  then  at  the  other.  Instead  of  rounding  tbe  barrel 
by  means  of  a  file  and  compass,  however,  some  people 
do  so  by  turning  it  in  a  lathe  ;  which  is  ne  doubt  more 
expeditious,  though  neither  so  certain  nor  exact,  A 
spindle  as  long  as  a  gnu-barret  eanUot,  without  great 
difficulty,  be  prevented  from  springing  considerably  un- 
der tbe  tool  employed  to  reduce  or  smooth  it  in  tarn-' 
iog  ;  whence  it  is  fauitd,  that  by  this  operation  barrel* 
are  more  frequently  warped  (nan  by  nil  the  borings' 
tbey  undergo ;  and  there  ia  now  this  farther  raeouveni' 
euce,  tliat  tbey  cannot  be  set  up  as  formerly,  wstaona 
danger  of  destroying  them  entirely. 

Tie  barrels  being  Una-  bend  and  funsad  externally. 
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it  is  customary  with  tbe  gunsmiths  in  France  to  solder      oaa- 
on  the    loops  and  aim  before  they    breech  the  barrel.  Snuihrry. 
The  Knglish,  however,  do  not  restrict  themselves  in  this   ■"■*  ™ »* 
manner :  for  as  soft  solder  is  sufficient  for  fastening  on 
these,  they  never  use  any  other;  white  the  French, 
-who  use  hard  Bolder,   must  of  consequence  employ  n 
great  heat.     Thus  tbe  inside   ia  roughened  sometimes 
so  considerably,  that  it  is  necessary  to  repeat  the  fine 
boring  i    which   could   not  be  done  witliont  injuring  tbe 
threads  of  the  screw  formed  for  the  breech,  if  the  bar- 
rel were  prepared  for  tbe  latter  without  soldering  on 
the  former. 

The  first  tool  employed  in  forming  the  breech-screw 
is  a  plug  of  tempered  steel,  somewhat  conical,  with  tbe 
threads  or  a  mats  screw  upon  its  surface,  and  by  the 
workmen  termed  a  tertw  lap.  This  being  introduced 
into  tbe  barrel,  and  worked  from  left  to  right  and  back: 
again,  until  it  has  marked  ant  the  four  first  threads  ot 
the  screw,  another  less  conical  tap  ia  introduced  ;  and 
when  this  has  carried  tbe  impression  of  the  screw  as  far 
as  it  is  intended  to  go,  a  third  one,  nearly  cylindrical, 
is  made  usn  of,  scarcely  differing  from  the  plug  of  tbe 
breech  intended  to  fill  the  screw  thus  formed  in  the) 
barrel.  The  plug  itself  hai  its  screw  formed  by  means 
ef  n  screw-plate  of  tempered  steel,  with  several  female; 
screws,  corresponding  with  tbe  taps  employed  for 
forming  that  in  the  barrel.  Seven  or  eight  threads  are) 
a  sufficient  length  for  a  ping ;  they  ought  to  be  newt 
and  sharp,  so  as  completely  to  fill  tbe  turns  made  in  the 
barrel  by  the  tap.-  The  breech  plug  is  tben  to  be  case- 
hardened,  or  to  have  its  surface  converted  into  steel,  by 
covering  it  with  shavings  of  horn,  or  tbe  parings  of  the 
hoofs  of  horses,  and  keeping  it  for  some  time  red  not ; 
after  which  it  is  plunged  in  cold  water. 

Tbe  only  thing  now  requisite  for  completing  tbe  bar' 
rels  [s  to  give  them  a  proper  colour  ;  as  a  preparation] 
fur  Which  their  outside  is  first  to  be  neatly  polished  with 
ail  and  emery.  This  being  dene,  it  was  formerly  the 
custom  to  givs  sack  a  degree  of  beat  as  would  make 
them  bine  throughout ;  but  as  this  cannot  be  effected 
without  a  partial  calcination  of  tbe  surface,  which  of 
consequence  •fleets  the  inside  also,  the  bine  colour  bar 
been  for  some  time  disused,  and  a  brown  one  substituted 
in  its  place.  To  give  this  colour,  the  pieces  are  first 
nibbed  over  with  aquafortis  or  spirit  of  salt  diluted  with 
water ;  after  wbich  tbey  are  laid  by  till  a  complete1 
coat  of  rust  is  formed  upon  them  :  a  little  oil  ia  then 
applied  )  nnd  tbe  surface  being  nibbed  dry,  is  polished 
by  means  of  a  hard  brush  and  bees- wax. 

Thus  the  common  musket  barrels  for  the  purpose* 
especially  of  sportsmanship  are  made;  but  there  are  some 
ether  methods  of  manufacture,  by  wbich  the  barrels  are  r 

made  to  differ  in  some  respects  from  those  just  describ- 
ed, nnd  are  thought  to  be  considerably,  improved; 
One  kind  of  these  an  called  twitted  barrets  ;  and  by  the 
English  workmen  an  formed  ont  of  tbe  plater  made 
af  itabs  formerly  described.  Four  of  these,  of  the  size 
already  mentioned,  an  requisite  to  make  one  barn). 
One  of  them  heated  red  hot  for  five  or  six  inches  ia 
turned  like  at  cork-acre*  by  means  of  the  hummer  and 
anvil  j  the  remaining  parts  being  treated  successively  in 
sheeame  awJnner  until  tbe  whole  is  turned  into  a  spiral, 
farming  a  tnbe,  the  diameter  of  which  corresponds  with 
the  bore  af  the  intended  barrel.  Four  an  generally 
stsficiea*  ttf  f#*n>  a  berw!  of  tbe  ordinary  length,  i.e. 
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Cm.  frft»3ato  38  inches}  and  the  two  which  furm  the 
Swirtwj;  breech  or  strongest  part,  called  the  reinforced part,  are 
1 11  t.  '  considerably  thicker  than  those  which  form  the  muzzle 
or. fore  part  of  the  barrel.  One  of  these  tubes  it  then 
welded  to  a  part  of  an  old  barrel  to  serve  as  a  handle  ; 
after  which  the  turns  of  the  spiral  are  united  by  beat- 
ing the  tube  two  or  three  inches  at  a  lime  to  a  bright 
white  heal,  and  striking  the  end  of  it  several  limes 
against  the  anvil  in  a  horizontal  direction  with  conside- 
rable strength,  which  is  called  jumping  tht  barrel ;  and 
the  beats  given  for  this  purpose  are  called  jumping-  heat*.  • 
The  next  step  is  to  introduce  a  mandril  into  the  cavity, 
and  to  hammer  the  heated  portion  lightly  in  order  to 
flatten  the  ridges  or  bar*  raised  by  the  jumping  at  the 
place  where  the  spirals  are  joined.  As  soon  as  one  piece 
is  jumped  throughout  its  whole  length,  another  is  weld- 
ed to  it,  and  treated  in  the  same  manner,  until  the  four 
pieces  arc  united,  when  the  part  of  the  old- barrel  is 
cut  off,  as  being  no  longer  of  any  use.  The  welding 
is  repeated  three  limes  at  least,  and  is  performed  exact- 
ly in  the  same  manner  as  directed  for  plain  barrels ; 
and  the  piece  may  after nards  be  finished  according  to 
the  direction*-  already  given. 

The  operation  for  the  French  twisted  barrels  is  very 
different  from  ibat  just  mentioned,  and  much  more  ex- 
ceptionable. It  consists  in  besting  the  barrel  by  a  few 
inches  at  a  time  to  a  strong  red  heat ;  one  end  is  then 
screwed  into  a  vice,  sod  a  square  piece  of  iron  with  an 
handle  like  an  augre  is  iqtroduced  into  the  other.  By 
means  -of  these  the  fibres  of  ihe  heated  portion  are 
twisted- into  a  spiral  direction,  which  is  supposed  to  re- 
sist the  effort  of  the  inflamed  powder  better  than  the 
other.  To  render  this  operation  complete,  however, 
it  must  be  observed,  that  when  once  the  several  por- 
tions of  the  barrel  have  been  twisted,  the  subsequent 
beats  ought  not  to  be  very,  great,  or  the  grain  of  the 
(petal  will  regain  its  former  state,  and  the  barrel  be  na 
butter  for  the  twisting, -than  before.  To  twist  a  barrel 
in.. this  manner,  also,  it  will  be  necessary  to  forge  it  at 
least  half  a  foot  longer  than  it.  is- intended  to  be,  that  a 
sufficient  length  may  be  kept  cold  at  each  end  to  give 
a  sufficient  pin  chase  to  the  vice  and  twistinginstroment ; 
and  these  portions  must  afterwards  be  cut  off  before  the 
barrel  is  bored,  or  two  pieces  of  an  old  barrel  may  be 
welded  to  the  muzzle  and  breech  of  that  which  is  to 
ha  twisted,  and  cut  off  when  the  operation  is  over. 
These,  pi enr- s  may  alio  he  made  stronger  than  usual  to 
resist  the.  force  of  the  vice  and  twisting  instrument ;  and 
a  firmer  hold,  the  cavit' 


._  order  to  give -the  latter  a  firmer  hold,  the  cavity 
the  muzzle,  may  be.  mads  of  a  square  form.    The  Eng- 
lish workmen  «re  unanimously  of  opinion  that  this  me-     not  to  suppose  the  wire  absolutely  fre 
of  twisting  is. .really,  injurious  to  the  barrel,  by     and  even  though  it  were,  there  will  al 


attaining :  the  fibres  of  the  metal.  At  any  rate,  from 
the  injudicious  methods -folia wed  by. the  French  artists, 
the  greatest  part  of  their  barrels,  said  to  be  twisted,  are 
got  so  in  reality.',  there  being  al  least  siavorjieven  inches 
at  the  muzzle,  and  seven,  or  eight  at  the. becech,  which 
are  not  affected  by  the  operation. 

The  French  ribbon  barrel*  have  a  great  resemblance 
,14  the  English  twisted  ones :  but  the  process  for  making 
tjbesn  is  much,  more  operoee,  though  it  seems  not  to-pos- 


rel.  Upon  this  slight  barrel,  which  is  called  Hit  lining, 
a  plate  of  iron  about  an  inch  in  breadth,  and  bevelled 
off  at  the  edges,  is  by  means  of  successive  beats  rolled  * 
in  a  spiral  direction  ;  after  which  it  is  termed  the  ribbon, 
and  must  have  a  thickness  corresponding  with  that  part 
of  the  barrel  which  it  is  to  form.  As  it  would,  how- 
ever, he  difficult  to  form  a  ribbon  of  sufficient  length 
for  the  whole  barrel,  it  is  made  in  several  pieces  ;  and 
when  one  piece  is  rolled  on,  another  is  welded  to  its 
end,  and  the  operation  continued  until  the  lining  be  en- 
tirely covered.  The  edges  are  so  much  bevelled,  that 
the  one  folds  over  the  other  sbont  a  quarter  of  sn  inch. 
After  the  ribbon  is  all  rolled  on,  the  barrel  must  be 
heated  by  two  or  three  inches  at  a  time,  and  the  turns 
of  ihe  spiral  united  to  each  other  and  to  the  lining  by 
being  welded  in  the  same  manner  as  the  twisted  barrel ; 
though,  from  what  has  been  said  of  the  construction  of 
these  barrels,  it  is  plain  that  the  operation  of  jumping 
cannot  be  admitted  in  them.  The  barrel  is  aftcrwsrds 
bored  in  such  a  manner  that  almost  the  whole  of  tba 
lining  is  cut  out,  and  scarce  any  thing  left  but  the  rib- 
bon with  which  the  lining  was  covered. 

The  superiority  of  twisted  and  ribbon  barrels  over 
the  plain  kind  gave  occasion  to  a  third  sort  named 
wired  barrel*.  These  were  invented  by  an  ingenious 
workman  at  Fans  named  Barrai*  ;  whose  method  was 
as  follows :  Upon  a  thin  barrel,  filed  and  dressed  a* 
nsnal,  he  rolled,  as  dose  as  possible,  and  in  a  spiral  di- 
rection, a  tempered  iron  wire  about  the  thickness  of  a 
crow-quill,  the  first  layer  covering  only  the  reinforced 
part.  The  turns  of  the  wire  were  soldered'  to  eaeb 
other  and  to  the  barrel  with  a  composition'  which  ha 
kept  a  secret.  The  wired  part  was  then  filed  smooth 
and  bright,  bat  not  so  mneh  at  to  weaken  it ;  a  second 
layer- of  wire  was  applied  over  the  first,  extending  two* 
thirds  of  the  length  of  the  barrel  ;  and  this  being 
smoothed  and  brightened  like  the  Erst,  a  third  layer  was 
applied,  which  covered  the  two  former  and  reached 
quite  to  the  muzzle. 

The  barrets  made  after  this  manner  are  supposed  to 
be  much  superior  to  others,  though  the  supposition 
seems  not  to  be  well  founded.  It  is  certain  that  wire 
is  not  preferable  to  other  iron  as  a  material  for  gun- 
barrels  ;  and  the  solder  used  by  M.  Barrets  in  a  qosn- 
tity  nearly  equal  to  the  wire  itself,  roust  be  accounted 
a  defect  as  far  as  it  was  used  ;  for  no  metal  has  yet 
been  found  equal  to  iron  for  the  purposes  of  gun- 
smiths :  so  that  by  the  use  of  so  much  of  this  solder  in 
the  composition  of  the  barrel,  it  must  be  undoubtedly 
weaker  than  if  it  had  been  all  made  of  iron.  We  are 
free  from    flaws ; 


cavities  between  its  turns,  which  the  solder  eannot  fill 
completely.  Besides,  as  the  operation  of  wiring  was 
performed  by  M.  Barrels  upon  a  barrel  that  bad  been 
previously  bored  and  dressed  within,  the  repeated  heats 
to  which  it  was  afterwards  subjected  in  soldering,  if 
they  did  not  cause  it  warp,  at  least  rendered  it  so 
rough  that  it  was  necessary  to  Hue-bore  it  afterwards. 
The  only  advantage  therefore  which  these  barrels  were 
found  to  posset*  was  their  beautiful  appearance ;  which 


seas  any  real  ad-vantage  over  that  used  by  the  English-  was  greatly  overbalanced  by  the  circumstances   just 

artists-     A,  plate  of  iron,  about  Use  twelfth  part  of  an  Mentioned,   as  well  as  by  the  extravagant  prices  ,  at 

itch  in  thickness,  is  turned  round  a  mandril,  and  wa]dV  which  they  were  sold;  a  single  barrel  being  s0ld.at.5l> 

ei  its  whole  kpgtb  to.  the  >aoie  manner  at  a  plain  bats  acd  a  double  one  at  twice  that  snmj.  whence  the  sale  of 
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Can-  them  never  answered  the  ex  pert  at  ion  of  the  invent- 
Ssritacrv.  or,  and  after  bit  death  nobody  thought  of  making 
,l"  »'   ■* them. 

Tbe  Spanish  barrel*  have  long  been  held  in  great 
estimation,  both  on  account  of  their  being  formed  of 
better  iron  than  those  of  other  countries,  and  likewise 
from  an  opinion  of  their  being  more  perfectly  forged 
and  bored.  Those  made  at  Madrid  are  the  bent,  and 
even  of  these  such  as  have  been  made  by  fanner  gun- 
smiths are  in  the  greatest  estimation.  Tbe  most  cele- 
brated Spanish  gunsmiths  were  Nicholas  Biz,  whi>  lived 
in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  and  died  in 
1724;  and  the  barrels  fabricated  by  him  in  tbe  former 
part  of  hit  life  are  held  in  greatest  estimation.  Those 
of  his  en  temporaries,  Juan  Bel  an  and  Juan  Fernandez, 
are  no  less  valued  ;  all  of  their  barrels  selling  in  France 
at  1  000  livres,  or  45I.  1  5*.  sterling.  The  su< 
these  great  artists  were  Diego  Eaquibal,  All 
tinez,  Agostin  Ortiz,  Matthias  Vaera,  Lu 
Jnan  Santos,  Francisco  Garcia,  Francisco  Targarone, 
Joseph  Cano,  and  N.  Zelaya.  The  most  celebrated 
after  these  were  Francisco  Loper,  Salvador  Cenarro, 
Miguel  Zeguarra,  Isidoro  Soler,  and  Juan  de  .Soto. 
Tbe  three  first  are  gunsmiths  to  the  king;  and,  the  bar- 
rels made  by  all  of  them  sold  for  13I.  sterling.  Almost 
all  the  Madrid  barrels  are  composed  of  the  old  shoes  of 
homes  and  moles,  which  are  all  collected  for  the  pur- 
pose. They  are  manufactured  first  by  welding  longi- 
tudinally, and  then  being  joined  together  in  four  or  five 
pieces  like  tbe  English  barrels  made  from  stubs,  as  al- 
ready mentioned.  In  this,  and  indeed  all  other  opera- 
tions for  making  gun-barrels,  an  immense  waste  of  the 
iron  takes  place;  but  that  of  tbe  Spanish  iron  is  by  far 
t(ie  greatest,  a  mass  of  40  or  45  pounds  being  required 
to  make  one  barrel,  which  when  rough  frnm  the  forge 
weighs  only  sis  or  seven  pounds ;  so  that  from  30  to  38 
pounds  are  lost  in  tbe  hammerings.  It  may  perhaps, 
however,  be  doubted,  whether  the  iron  be  really  puri- 
fied by  this  waste ;  for  it  is  certain,  that  by  long  conti- 
nued working  in  tbe  fire  it  may  be  rendered  totally  use- 
less and  destroyed  -,  neither  can  we  be  assured  that  the 
other  advantages  pretended  to  result  from  their  method 
of  manufacture  are  of  any  consequence.  The  Spanish 
artiste  likewise  value  themselves  on  giving  the  inside  of 
their  barrels  a  very  high  poli.h  ;  but  the'  advantage  of 
this,  at  hat  already  been  observed,  is  extremely  dubi- 
ous. The  only  thing  requisite  in  a  gun-barrel  it  that  it 
do  not  lead;  that  is,  that  tbe  mark  of  the  ballet  be 
not  perceived  00  the  inside  after  it  hat  been  discharged, 
by  some  of  the  lead  rubbed  off  as  it  passes  through.  In 
the  opinion  of  very  good  judges,  therefore,  it  is  better 
to  take  a  barrel  immediately  afier  it  has  undergone  the 
operation  of  fine-boring  than  to  give  it  any  higher  po- 
lish; and  in  support  of  this  opinion,  M.  de  Marolles, 
an  author  of  great  reputation,  informs  us,  that  he  has 
teeo  a  barrel  rough  from  the  borer  throw  a  charge  of 
■hot  deeper  into  a  quire  of  paper  than  one  which  was 
highly  polished  witbin,  though  tbe  length,  bore,  and 
charge,  were  the  same  in  both. 

Aa  the  Spanish  iron' it  universally  allowed  to  he  ex- 
cellent, it  has  not  been  unreasonably  supposed  that  Die 
soperiorita-  of  tbe  barrels  manufactured  in  that  king- 
dom it  awing  more  to  the  goodness  of  the  material! 
than  to  the  skirl  of  the  workmen.  It  must  be  observed, 
however,  that'  instead  of  making  the  plates  overlap  a 
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little  in  the  place  where  they  join,  they  give  one  of  then      Gen- 
a  complete  turn  ;  so  that  every  Spanish  barrel  may  be  Saritkeea, 
aaid  to  be  double  throughout  its  whole  length.     The**  ■"■•■'■-^ 
different  portions  of  the  iron  are  alto  forged  in  such  *     ■""  '-*■- 
manner,  that  tbe  grain  of  tbe  iron  is  disposed  in  a  spi- 
ral manner  ;  whence  it  has  tbe  tame  effect  with  a  rib- 
bon or  twisted  barrel.     The  outside  it  finished  by  turrj-- 
ing  them  in  a  lathe ;  whence  probably  they  are  always 
less  elegantly  wrought  than  the  French  and  English 
pieces.    The  great  value  put  upon  them  it  alto  thought 
to  be  more  owing  to  Taney  than  to  any  real  good  quali- 
ties they  possets.    Formerly  they  were  made  from  three 
to  three  feet  and  a  half  long ;  their  bore  being  such  aa 
to  admit  a  bullet  from  23  to  24  in  the  pound}  and-  ' 

their  weight  from  three  to  three  pounds  and  a  half. 
The  reinforced  part  extends  two-fifths  of  the  length  ; 
and  at  10  or  12  inches  from  the  breech  it  placed  a 
sight,  such  at  it  usually  pnt  Upon  rifle-barrels  or  those 
intended  only  for  ball.  According  to  Espinas,  arque- 
buts-hearer  to  Philip  IV.  tbe  weight  of  a  Spanish  bar- 
rel ought  to  be  four  pounds  and  a  half  when  their  length- 
is  42  inches;  but  both  weight  and  length  are  now  " 
much  reduced,  they  seldom  exceeding  the  dimension 
already  mentioned.  Next  to  tbe  barrels  made  at  Ma- 
drid, the  most  esteemed  are  those  of  Bustindui  and  St 
Olabe  at  Phtcentia  in  Biscay}  and  of  Jeun  and  Clement. 
Padwetteva,  Endal  Pout,  and  Martin  Marechnl,  at' 
Barcelona  j  the  usual  price  nf  them  being  about  3I.  rot.  - 
sterling. 

Having  now  described  tbe  method  of  forging  barrels, . 
we  shall  next  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  those  im- 
perfections to  which  they  are  sometimes  liable,  and* 
which  render  them  apt  to  burst  or  recoil  with  violence. 
The  principal  of  these  are  the  chink,  track,  tad  Jlavr. 
The  first  is  a  smalt  rent  in  the  direction  of  the  length  of " 
the  barrel ;  the  second  across  it ;  and  the  third  is  a  kind1 
of  scale  or  small  plate  adhering  to  tbe  barrel  by  m  nar- 
row base,  from  which  it  spreads  out  like  tbe  bead  of  a 
nail  from  its  shank,  and  when  separated  leaves  a  pit  or  - 
hollow  in  the  metal.  -  Tbe  chink  or-  flaw  is  of  much 
worse  consequence  than  the  crack  in  fire-arms,  the  force' 
of  the  powder  being  exerted  more  upon  the  circumfe- 
rence than  tbe  length  of  the  barrel.  The  flaw  is  much 
more  frequent  than  tbe  chink,  tbe  latter  scarce  ever- 
occurring  hut  in  plain  barrels  formed  out  of  a  single  - 
plate  of  iron,  and  then  only  when  tbe  metal  is  deficient' 
in  quality.  When  flaws  happen  on  the  outside,  they 
are  of  no  great  consequence';  but  in  the  inside  they  are 
apt  to  lodge  moisture  end  foulness  which  corrode  the 
iron,  and  thus  the  cavity  enlarges  continually  till  the 
piece  bursts.  This  accident,  however,  may  arise  from 
many  other  causes  besides  the  defect  of  tbe  barrel  itself, . 
The  best  pieces  will  burst  when  the  ball  is  not  sufficient- 
ly rammed  borne,  so  that  a  space  is  left  between  it  and' 
the  powder.  A  very  small  windage  or  passage  for  the 
inflamed  powder  between  the  sides  of  the  barrel  and  ball 
will  be  sufficient  to  prevent  the  accident)  but  if  the 
ball  has  been  forcibly  driven  down  with  an  iron  ram- 
rod, so  as  to  fill  up  tbe  cavity  of  the  barrel  very  exact-  - 
ly,  the  piece  will  almost  certainly  buret,  if  only  a  very 
small  space  be  left  between  it  and  tbe  powder  {  and  the 
greater  tbe  •pace  is,  the  more  certainly  does  the  event 
take  place.  Of  this  Mr  Rabins  gives  a  remarkable  in- 
stance, accounting  at  tbe  same  time  fox  the  phenome- 
non.    *"A  moderate  charge  of  powder  (says  be),  when  ■. 
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■£■■-      it  has  expanded  itself  throagb  the  meant  space  and 
rSmitlieij.  reaches  the -ball,   will,   by  the  velocity  each  part  has 

1 »— '  acquired,  accumulate  itself  behind  the  ball,  and  will 

,  thereby  be  condensed  prodigiously  :  whence,  if  the  bar- 
rel be  not  of  an  extraordinary  strength  in  that  part,  it 
must  infallibly  burst.  The  truth  of  this  I  have  ex- 
perienced in  a  very  good  Toner  musket  forged  of  very 
tough  iron  :  for  charging  it  with  *  2  pennyweight!  of 
,-powder,  and  placing  the  ball  loosely  16  inches  from 
the  breech  5  on  the  firing  uf  it,  the  part  of  the  barrel 
just  behind  the  bullet  was  swelled  out  to  double  it*  dia- 
meter like  a  blown  bladder,  and  two  large  piece*  of  two 
inches  in  length  were  bunt  out  of  it."  A  piece  will 
■  frequently  burst  from  having  its  mouth  stopped  up 
with  earth  or  snow ;  which  accident  sometimes  happen* 
to  sportsmen  in  leaping  a  ditch,  in  which  they  have  as- 
sisted themselves  with  their  fowling-piece,  putting  the 
mouth  of  it  to  the  ground ;  and  when  this  doe*  not 
happen,  it  is  only  to  be  accounted  for  from  the  stop- 
page being  extremely  alight.  For  the  *ame  reason  a 
musket  will  certainly  burst  if  it  be  fired  with  the  muz- 
jle  immersed  only  a  very  little  way  in  water.  It  will 
also  burst  from  an  overcharge  ;  hut  when  such  an  ac- 
cident happens  in  other  circumstances,  it  is  most  proba- 
bly to  be  attributed  to  a  defect  in  the  workmanship,  or 
in  the  iron  itself.  These  defect*  are  principally  an  im- 
perfection in  the  welding,  a  deep  flaw  having  taken 
place,  or  an  inequality  in  the  bore  ;  which  last  is  the 
most  common  of  any,  especially  in  the  low-priced  bar- 
rels. The  reason  of  a  barrel's  bursting  from  an  ine- 
quality in  the  bore  is,  that  the  elastic  fluid,  set  loose 
by  the  inflammation  of  the  powder,  and  endeavouring 
to  expand  itself  in  every  direction,  being  repelled  by 
the  stronger  parts,  acts  with  additional  force  against 
the  weaker  ones,  and  frequently  bursts  through  them, 
which  it  would  not  have  done  had  the  aides  been  equally 
thick  and  strong  throughout.  With  regard  to  defects 
arising  from  the  bad  quality  of  the  iron,  it  is  impossible 
to  say  any  thing  certain.  A*  the  choice  of  the  mate- 
rials depends  entirely  on  the  gunsmith,  the  only  way  to 
he  assured  of  having  a  barrel  made  of  proper  metal  1*  to 
purchase  it  from  an  artist  of  know*  reputation,  and  to 
give  a  considerable  price  for  the  piece. 

The  recoil  of  a  piece  becomes  an  object  of  import- 
ance only  when  it  is  very  great ;  for  every  piece  recoil* 
in  some  degree  when  it  is  discharged.  The  most  fre- 
quent cause  of  an  excessive  recoil  is  an  inequality  in  the 
bore  of  the  barrel ;  and  by  this  it  will  be  occasioned 
even  when  the  inequality  is  too  small  to  be  perceived 
by  the  eye.  The  explanation  of  this  upon  mechanical 
principles  indeed  is  not  very  easy :  for  as  it  is  there  an 
invariable  law,  that  action  and  re-action  are  equal  to 
one  another,  we  should  be  apt  to  suppose  that  every 
time  a  piece  is  discharged  it  should  recoil  with  the 
whole  difference  between  the  velocity  of  the  bullet  and 
that  of  the  inflamed  powder.  But  were  thin  the  cue, 
no  man  could  fire  a  musket  without  being  destroyed  ; 
for  the  bullet  flies  out  only  with  a  velocity  of  1700 
-feet  in  a  second,  or  not  much  more,  while  that  of  the 
powder,  as  calculated  by  Mr  Robins,  is  not  less  than 
7000  feet  in  the  same  space.  But  was  tbe  recoil  to  be 
made  with  the  difference  of  these  velocities,  or  with 
one  half  of  it,  it  is  plain  that  no  man  conld  bear  it. 
The  same  thing  therefore  must  take  place  In  the  recoil 
.  of  a  musket,  which  Dr  Priestley  observed  in  hi*  experi- 
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ments  on  the  explosion  of  inflammable  and  aephlog'sti- 
cated  air,  viz.  that  the  force  i*  exerted  much  more  op-  S 
on  the  part  farthest  from  that  where  the  inflammation  '"" 
begins  than  upon  that  next  to  it.  At  any  rate,  how. 
ever,  the  strength  of  the  recoil  will  always  be  found 
proportionable  to  the  weight  of  the  piece ;  that  is,  tbn 
lighter  the  piece  is,  the  greater  the  recoil,  and  vice 
versa.  The  recoil  may  be  increased  by  any  thing 
which  retards  the  passage  of  the  shot ;  whence  it  is  also 
augmented  by  the  foulness  of  the  barrel  by  repeated  fir- 
ing. M.  de  Marolles  inform*  n*  also,  that  a  piece  will 
recoil,  if,  from  the  breech-plug  being  made  too  short, 
some  turns  of  the  screw  remain  empty  ;  as  in  these  a, 
part  of  the  powder  it  lodged  which  forms  an  obstacle 
to  the  explosion;  though  in  what  manner  this  take* 
place  is  not  very  apparent,  as,  thoogh  the  powder 
lodged  there  might  contribute  little  or  nothing  to  the 
force  or  the  explosion,  it  can  scarce  be  sbown  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  it.  The  same  author  likewise  informs  as, 
that  a  barrel  mounted  upon  a  very  straight  stock  will 
recoil  more  than  upon  one  that  is  considerably  bent. 
Sometimes  also  a  fowling-piece  will  recoil  from  the 
sportsman  applying  it  improperly  to  his  shoulder  ; 
though  this  last  circumstance  seem*  likewise  inexplica- 
ble. It  is  most  probable  therefore  that  the  supposed 
greater  recoil  taken  notice  of  in  this  case,  arise*  only 
from  the  usual  recoil  being  more  sensibly  felt  in  one 
position  than  another. 

The  cause  to  which  too  great  a  recoil  in  musket* 
has  been  usually  attributed,  i*  the  placing  of  the  touch- 
hole  at  some  distance  from  the  breech-plug;  so  that 
the  powder  is  fired  about  tbe  middle,  or  toward*  it* 
fore  part,  rather  than  at  its  base.  To  avoid  this,  tome 
artists  form  a  groove  or  channel  in  the  breech-plug  at 
deep  as  the  second  or  third  turn  of  the  screw ;  tbe 
touch-hole  opening  into  this  channel,  and  thus  firing 
the  powder  at  its  very  lowest  part.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, from  a  number  of  experiments  made  upon  this 
subject  by  M.  )e  Clcrc  gunsmith  to  the  king  of  France, 
that  it  made  very  little  difference  with  regard  to  tbe 
recoil,  whether  the  touch  hole  was  close  to  the  breech 
or  an  inch  distant  from  it.  Tbe  only  circumstance  to 
be  attended  to  with  respect  to  It*  situation  therefore 
is,  that  it  be  not  quite  close  to  the  breech-plug  ;  as  in 
such  a  case  it  is  found  to  be  more  apt  to  be  choked  up 
than  when  placed  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from 
it. 

The  only  other  circumstance  new  to  be  determined 
with  regard  to  musket-barrels  is  their  proper  length. 
Formerly  It  was  supposed  that  the  longer  they  were 
made,  the  greater  would  be  the  distance  to  which 
they  carried  the  shot,  and  that  without  any  limitation. 
This  opinion  continued  to  prevail  till  ebost  half  a  cen- 
tury ago,  when  it  was  first  proposed  a*  a  doubt  whe- 
ther long  barrels  carried  farther  than  short  one*.  With 
regard  to  cannon,  indeed,  it  had  long  before  this  time 
been  known  that  they  might  be  made  too  long;  and 
Balthazar  Killer,  a  celebrated  cannon-founder  in  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.  was  able  to  account  for  it.  When 
asked  by  Mons.  Snriry  de  St  Bemy,  why  the  culverin 
of  Nancy,  which  i*  22  feet  long,  did  not  carry  a  ball' 
equally  far  with  a  shorter  piece  ?  he  replied,  (hat  "  the' 
powder,  when  inflamed,  ought  to  quit  the  cavity  of 
the  piece  in  a  certain  time,  in  order  to  exert  its  whole 
force  upon  the  bullet:  by  a  longer  Stay,  part  of  Mm 
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force  ia  loit  [  and  the  seme  ciuk  may  produce  an 
quality  iu  the  shots,  by  giving  a  variation  to  tbe  bullet, 
'bo  u  to  destroy  its  rectilineal  course,  ana  throw  it  to 
one  lido  or  other  of  the  mark."  Mr  Robins,  who  en 
thit  u  well  m  every  other  question  in  gunnery  ban  al- 
most exhausted  the  subject,  informs  «*,  that  "  if  a 
mosket- barrel,  of  the  common  length  and  bore,  be  fired 
with  a  leaden  bulUt  and  half  iti  weight  of  powder, 
and  if  the  aune  barrel  be  afterward*  shortened  one-half 
and  fired  with  the  lame  charge,  the  velocity  of  the 
ballet  u>  thit  shortened  barrel  will  be  about  oae-titsth 
Leu  than  what  it  waa  when  the  barrel  waa  entire  ;  and 
if,  instead  of  shortening  the  barrel,  it  he  ionreased  to 
twice  iti  usual  length,  wban  it  will  be  near  eight  feat 
long,  the  velocity  of  the  bullet  will  not  hereby  be  aug- 
Dented  more  than  one-eighth  part.  And  the  greater 
the  length  of  the  barrel  ia  in  proportion  to  the  diame- 
ter of  the  bullet,  and  the  smaller  the  quantity  «f  paw* 
4er,  the  more  inconsiderable  will  theae  alteration  ef 
Telocity  he."  From  theae  consieerslioni  it  appear*, 
that  the  advantages  gained  by  long  barrels  are  by  no 
means  equivalent  to  the  disadvantages  arising  from  the 
weight  and  incumbrance  ef  using  them ;  end  i'rojq  a 
multitude  of  experiment*  it  is  now  apparent,  that  every 
one  e»«y  choose  what  length  he  pleases,  without  any 
sensible  detriment  to  the  range  of  his  piece.  The  moot 
anoroved  length*  are  from  3%  to  58  inches, 

An  opinion  faaa  generally  prevailed  among  sports- 
inen,  tba(  by  aame  unknown  manoeuvre  the  gunsmith 
ia  able  to  make  a  piece,  loaded  with  email  that,  throw. 
the  contents  so  close  together,  that  even  at  the  disteace 
of  40  or  50  paces  the  whole  will  be  confined  within 
the  breadth  of  a  hat.  From  such  eiperimeuti  at  bsve 
bean  made  on  this  subject,  however,  it  appears,  thai 
the  closeness  or  widcuea*  with  which  a  piece  threw*  its 
shot  is  liable  to  innumerable  variations  from  causes 
which  no  skill  in  the  gunsmith  can  possibly  reach.  So 
variable  ajre  those  causes,  that  these  i*  no  possibility  of 
■taking  the  tame  piece  threw  its  shot  equally  cleat 
twice  successively.  In  general,  howevei,  the  closer 
thq  wadding  is,  the  belter  disposed  the  slut  teem*  to 
be  to  fall  within  a  small  com  poos.  The  closeness  ef 
the  shot  tlisiefote  would  seen*  to  depend  in  a  are  at 
measure  en  preventing  the  name  ef  the  powder  from, 
huumating  itself  among  iu  parti  ale* ;  whence  the  sal- 
lowing method  is  said  to  be  practised  with  success  by 
tboaa  who  shoot  for  *  "ages,  at  a  mark  with  small  shot  j. 
viz.  to  pot  in  the,  shot  by  small  quantities  a*  a  time,, 
■■aiming  down  a  liula  tow  or  thin  paper  ovei  each  j. 
an  as  to  fill  the  Interstices  of  tlie  grains,  and  ihua  pro* 
*eas  the  flame  from  getting  ia  amongst  the  grains  ana 
scattering  them.  In  fifing  with  small  shot,  a  cuciena 
circumstance  sometimes  oncers,  via,  that  the  grains, 
instead  of  being  equally  distributed  over  the  apace  tbey 
sUihr,  are  thrown  in  elusions  of  10,  ta»  *5.  or  more  ; 
whilst  several  considered)!*  apace*  aae  lab  without  • 
grain  in  them.  Sometimes  one-third  or  one-half  of 
the  charge  will  bo-  collected  iota  »  cluster  of  this  hind  i- 
oaa,  sometimes,  though,  much  more  rarely,  the  whole 
charge  will  be  collected  into  one  mass,  so  as  to  pieaeo) 
a  hoard  aear  an  inch,  thick  at  tba  distance  of  4c.  or 
45  paces,  Small  barrels  are  said  to  bo  more  Uabla  to 
this  clustering,  than  large  ones  ;  and  M.  de  UaraUe* 
informs  sis,  that.  this,  is  especially  the  case  when  the 
bst-jcels  an  new,  and  likewise  when  thaj  ace  fr»b>. 
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washed  j  though  be  acknowledges  that  it  did  not  at-      tans 
ways  happen  with  the  barrel*  he  employed  even  after  IwJtaa 
they  were  washed.     It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  '       » 
closeness  of  the  shot  depends  on  some  circumstances  re- 
lative to  the  wadding  rather  than  to  the  mechanism  of 
the  barrel. 

Seme  piece*  ore  composed  of  two  or  more  barrels 
joined  together ;  in  which  nose  the  tfaicknete  of  each 
ef  the  barrels  is  somewhat  less  than  in  a  ingle-barrelled 
pieces.  After  being  properly  dressed,  each  of  them  is  - 
filed  flat  on  the  side  where  they  are  te  join  each  other* 
so  that  they  may  ail  more  closely  together.  Two  cetv- 
reapoodiag  notches  are  then  made  at  the  muzzle  ami 
breech  of  each  barrel }  and  into  these  are  fitted  tew  - 
small  pieces  of  iron  to  hold  them  mere  strowgly  to* 
getber-  Being  then  united  by  timing  the  contiguous  - 
parts,  a  triangular  piece  of  iron  called  the  no  is  fasten. 
ed  00  in  like  manner,  renoing  the  whole  length  an  the 
tipper  sine ;  which  serves  to  held  them  more  strongly 
together.  After  this  they  are  te  be  polished  and  co. 
loured  in  the  menace  described  for  single  barrels.  Great 
core  should  be  taken  that  the  barrels  joined  ia  this 
manner  shoeld  be  quite  eqnal  in  strength  to  one  an- 
other, and  that  both  should  be  quite  upright,  nr  of  an 
equal  thickness  throughout.  If  any  inequality  take* 
place  in  the  strength  of  the  barrels,  the  weaker  will  be 
warped,  by  the  action,  of  the  stranger }  nod  the  warping 
from  this  cause  baa  sometimes  been  to  eeeeiderable  as  - 
to  render  one  of  tho  barrels  useless.  Te  bring  every 
peat  of  the  circumference  of  each  barrel  to  an  equal 
strength  a*  nearly  as  possible,  so  that  no  part  may  bo 
1 1  rained  by  the  explosion,  that  side  where  tbey  touch 
each  other  must  bo  e»  reduced,  that  the  partition  • 
between  the  two  calibrea  may  be  no  thicker  than  ei. 
thar  barrel  was  at  the  same  place  before  it  was  filed  te 
join  in.  this  manner.  Formerly  the  double,  barrelled 
pieces  were  made  with  one  barrel  lying  ever  the  other) 
each  barrel  having  a  c-perate  pan,  hammer,  and  ham* 
mer-spring,  bat  only  eae  cock  for  both.  The  barrel* 
were  therefore  made  to  turn  rorrod  at  tbe  place  where 
the  breeches  joined  with  tbe  slock  ;  to  that  as  soon  as 
one  was  fired  off,  the  other  could  be  browght  into  its 
aleee  by  prosing  a  spring  moved  by  lb*  guard  with 
the  right  herd,  while  with  the  left  the  barrel*  ware 
turned  upon  their  common  axis ;  and  ao  aeon  ao  the 
eharged  barrel  was  thus  brought  into  ins  proper  sitae, 
lien,  the  spring  descended  mtn-  a  natch  and  kept  it 
firm.  But  thit  method  wee  found  to  be  too  complicated 
and  embarrassed,  though  open  the  tome  plan  three  antV  ' 
fee*  barrel*  wen  sometimes  mounted  open  one  stock  > 
bat  these  pieces  were  inaoserohly  heavy,  and  bare  no 
real  superiority  over  tbe  doable- barrelled  pieces  which 
do  not  tors  round,  and  which  of  eoaseaueoca  ore-  aera 
eeiy  mode  n*e  of. 

In  forging  barrel*  of  ell  kinds,  it  is  ef  considerable 
intporteejee  to  have  them  mode. at  first  at  near  at  pos- 
sible to  tho  weight  intended  when  tbey  ere  finished,  an 
that  very  little  bo  taken  away  by  die  boring  end  filing  1 
far  as  tbe  outer  enrfaee,  by  having  undergone  (be  ae> 
ties,  of  the  hammer  more  immediately  than  any  other 
port,  ia  rendered  tho  meet  compact  and  pare,  wo  should 
be  careful  to  remove  as  little  of  it  a*  possible  ;  and  tbe 
same  holds,  though  in  a  leas  degree,  with  tew  inside 
which  It  to  be  out  with  tbe  borer.  Piste*-  barrels  are 
forged  hi  ON  pietey  two  at  a  time,  joined  by  theio 
maulee*. 
Digitized  by  dOOgle  . 
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Gan-     muzzles,  and  are  bored  before  they  are  cut  asunder  j 

SauthEi?  by  which  mean*  there  ie  not  only  a  saving  of  time  and 

t        labour,  bot  a  greater  certainty  of  the  bore  being  the 

line         Same  <0  both. 

■  /  ■"  GUNTER,  Edmund,  an  excellent  English  mathe- 
matician and  astronomer,  was  born  in  Hertfordshire  in 
tjSi,  nod  ttadied  at  Westminster-school ;  from  whence 
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root  5.     Io  tbe  same  manner  the  cnbe  root,  or  that  of  Gamer1* 
any  higher  power,  may  be  found  by  dividing  the  dU-       liao 
tance  on  the  line  between  1  and  the  given  Dumber  in-        I 
to  as  many  equal  parts  at  the  index  of  tbe  power  ex-  ,  *■*'*■-  < 
presses  ;  then  one  of  those  parts,  set  from;  1,  will  find 
the  point  representing  the  root  required. 

Gorrrxa'a  Quadrant,  one  nude  of  wood,  brass,  Ac- 


he removed  to  Oxford,  where  ho  took  the  degree  of     containing  a  kind  of  stereograpbie  projection  of  tbe 


vaster  of  arts  in  1606,  and  afterwards  entered  into  holy 
orders.  In  1615  he  took  tbe  degree'  of  bachelor  of 
divinity ;  bot  being  peculiarly  eminent  for  bis  know- 
ledge in  the  mathematics,  he  bad  two  years  before  been 
chosen  professor  of  astronomy  in  Gresham  college,  Lon- 
don j  where  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  lectures 
and  writings.  He  invented  a  small  portable  quadrant ;  - 
end  also  the  famous  line  of  proportions,  which,  after 
the  inventor,  is  called  Gamer's  teak.  He  likewise 
published  Canon  Triangulorum  ;  and  a  work  entitled 
Of  tbe  Sector,  Cross-staff,  and  other  instruments.  This 
last  was  published,  with  an  English  translation  of  bis 
Canon  Triangulorvm,  in  ato,  by  Samuel  Foster  profes- 
sor of  Gresham-coilege,  Mr  Gunter  died  at  that  col- 
lege in  1626. 

GusTSB'a  Line,  a  logarithmic  line,  usually  gradua- 
ted upon  scales,  sectors,  &c. 

It  is  also  called  tbe  line  of  timet  and  line' of  number*  ; 
being  only  the  logarithms  graduated  upon  a  ruler, 
which  therefore  serves  to  solve  problems  inatrumental- 
ly  in  the  same  manner  at  logarithms  do  arithmetical- 
ly. It  is  usually  divided  into  too  parts,  every  tenth 
whereof  is  numbered,  beginning  with  I  and  ending 
with  to:  so  that  if  the  first  great  division,  marked  I, 
•land  for  one-tenth  of  any  integer,  the  next  division, 


on  the  plane  of  the  equinoctial ;  the  eye  being 
supposed  placed  in  one  of  the  poles. 

Guktsx's  Scale,  called  by  navigators  simply  the 
gunter,  a  a  large  plain  scale,  generally  two  feet  long, 
and  about  an  inch  and  a  half  broad,  with  artificial  lines 
delineated  on  it,  of  great  use  in  solving  qnestions  in 
trigonometry,  navigation,  &c 

GUNWALE,  or  Gunnel,  is  tbe  uppermost  wale 
of  a  ship,  or  that  piece  of  limber  which  reaches  on  ei- 
ther side  from  the  quarter-deck  to  the  forecastle,  being 
tbe  uppermost  bend  which  finishes  the  upper  works  of 
the  hull,  in  that  part  io  which  are  put  tbe  stanchions 
whicb  support  tbe  waste  trees. 

GURK,  an  episcopal  town  of  Carintbia  in  Germany; 
seated  on  tbe  river  Gurk,  in  £.  Long.  14. 18.  N.  Lat- 
47.  1  a. 

GURNARD.  See  Tricla,  Ichthyology  In- 
Am. 

GUST,  a  sodden  and  violent  squall  of  wind,  burst- 
ing from  tbe  bills  upon  tbe  sea  so  as  to  endanger  the 
•hipping  near  the  shore.  These  are  peculiar  to  some 
coasts,  as  those  of  South  Barbary  and  Guinea. 

GUSTAVIA,  a  genua  of  plants  belonging  to  tbe 
monadelphia  class.     See  Botany  Index. 

GUSTAVUS   I.  king  ef  Sweden,   son  of  Erin  dc 


marked  2,  will  stand  for  two-tenths,  3,  three-tenths,  «  Vasa  duke  of  Gripsholm.     Christian  II.  king  of  Den- 


;  and  the  intermediate  divisions 
manner  represent  loodth-purts  of  the  same  integer.  If 
each  of  the  great  divisions  represent  10  integers,  then 
will  the  lesser  divisions  stand  for  integers  ;  and  if  the 
greater  divisions  be  supposed  each  ioo,  tbe  subdivisions 
will  be  each  10. 

UieofGuHTsa,.i  Line.  1.  To  find  the  product  of 'two 
numbers.  From  1  extend  tbe  compasses  to  the  multi- 
plier }  and  the  same  extent,  applied  the  same  way 
from  the  multiplicand,  will  reach  to  tbe  product. 
Thus  if  tbe  product  of  4  ind  8  be  required,  extend 
the  compasses  from  I  to  4,  and  that  extent  laid  from  8 
the  same  way  will  reach  to  32,  thrir  product.  3.  To 
divide  one  number  by  another.  The  extent  from  tbe 
divisor  to  unity  will  reach  from  the  dividend  to  tbe 
quotient:  thus,  to  divide  36  fay  4,  extend  the  com- 
passes from  4  to  i,  and  the  same  extent  will  reach  from 
36  to  9,  the  quotient  sought.  3.  To  three  given  num- 
bers to  find  a  fourth  proportional.  Soppose  the  numbers 
6,  8,  9  :  extend  the  compasses  from  6  to  8;  and  this 
extrnt,  laid  from  9  the  same  way,  will  reach  to  12,  the 
fourth  proportional  required,  4.  'To  find  a  mean  pro- 
.portional  between  any  two  given  number*.  Suppose  8 
auii  3 I :  extend  the  compasses  from  8,  in  the  left-hand 
part  of  the  line,  to  33  in  tbe  right ;  then  bisecting  this 
distance,  its  half  will  reach  from  8  forward,  or  from 
32  backwards,  to  16,  the  mean  proportional  sought, 
5.  To  extract  the  sinian-root  of  any  number.  Soppose 
25  :  bisect  the  distance  between  1  on  the  scale  and  the 
point  representing  25  ;  then  tbe  half  of  this  distance, 
-set  off  from  i,   will  give  the  point  re  present  lug  -the 


mark  having  made  himself  master  of  tbe  kingdom  of 
Sweden,  confined  Gustavns  at  Copenhagen ;  but  he 
making  his  escape*  wandered  a  long  time  in  the  forests, 
till  the  cruelties  of  tbe  tyrant  having  occasioned  a  re- 
volution, he  was  first  declared  governor  of  Sweden, 
and  in  1513  elected  king.  This  prince  introduced 
Lutfaeranism  into  his  dominions,  which  in  a  little  time 
spread  itself  all  over  the  kingdom.  He  died  in  1560 ; 
having  made  his  kingdom  hereditary,  which  was  before 
elective.    See  Sweden, 

GvsTjrua  Adolpfmt,  surnamed  tire  Great,  king  of 
Sweden,  was  born  at  Stockholm  in  1594,  and  succeed- 
ed bis  father  Charles  in  161 1.  He  espoused  the  cause' 
of  the  Protestants  in  Germany,  who  were  oppressed  and 
almost  entirely  rained  by  tbe  emperor  Ferdinand.  He' 
was  a  great' warrior,  and  gained  many  victories,  of 
which  an  account  is  given  under  the  article  Sweden. 
He  was  at  last  killed  in  the  battle  of  Lutzen,  where 
his  troops  got  the  victory,  and  defeated  two  of  the  em- 
peror's armies. 

GUTHALUS,  or  Guttalus,  in  Ancient  Geogra- 
phy, is  thought  to  be  the  Viadru*  of  Ptolemy,  Now 
the  Oder,  which  rising  in  Moravia,  runs  through  Sile- 
sia, Brandenburg,  and  Pumerania,  into  the  Baltic. 

GUTTA,  a  Latin  term  for  what  in  English  we  call 
drop. 

Gctta  Rosacea,  in  Medicine,  denotes  a  red  or  pim- 
pled face  }  a  distemper  which,  (bough  not  always  owing 
its  original  to  hard  drinking,  is  nevertheless  most  inci- 
dent to  tipplers  of  strong  beer,  wince,  spirits,  &c, 

Gvtta  Serena,  a  disease  in  which  tbe  patient,  with. 
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,      oat  any  apparent  fault  in  the  eye,  it  deprived  of  sight. 
See  Mcuicime  /»</«■. 

Gutta,  in  Arefutecttm,  are  ornament*  in  the  form 
of  little  cone*  used  in  the  Doric  oorniebe,  or  on  tbe  ar- 
chitrave underneath  the  triglyphs,  representing  a  sort 
of  drops  or  bells. 

GUT-TIE,  a  disease  incident  to  oxen  and  mala 
calves  at  tbe  time  of  castration.  In  the  coonlj  of 
Hereford,  those  who  breed  cattle  open  the  scrotum  of 
their  calves,  and  forciMy  extract  the  testicles  with 
their  teeth,  in  oouseqoence  of  which  every  vesncl  is 
ruptured  belonging  to  these  parte.  The  visa  defcreo- 
tia  are  separated  from  tin  testicles,  and  form  a  kind 
ef  bow  from  the  urethra,  where  they  are  united  to  the 
transverse  muscles.  The  jejunum  is  the  part  of  tbe  got. 
that  is  tied,  where  it  turn*  from  the  right  to  the  left, 
and  from  the  left  to  tbe  right.  Ai  the  bow  of  the 
gut  hangs  over  the  rasa  def'erentia,  a  hitch  it  formed 
over  tbe  bow  of  the  got,  analogous  to  what  is  made  by 
a  carter  over  his  cart  lino.  In  this  manner  an  obstruc- 
tion is  occasioned  in  the  bowel*,  which  terminate*  in  a. 
mortification,  commonly  proving  fatal  in  the  coarse  of 
four.  day*. 

The  symptoms  which  attend  a  gut-tie  resemble  those 
af  an  incorable  colic,  or  mortification  of  the  intestines. 
To  ascertain  the  distinction  between  the  gut-tie  and  the 
colic,  the  hand  and  arm  of  the  operator  ought  to  be 
oiled,  in  which  state,  it  should  be  introduced  into  the 
nno*.  Here  the  striog  will  be  found  united  to  the 
muscles,  and  without  occasioning  any  pain  to  tbe  ani> 
mal,  may  be  traced  with  ease  to  the  stricture  by  tbe 
band. 

Mr  Harris,  farmer  at  Wickton,  informs  u»,  that  the 
gut-tie  may  be  prevented  by  the  following  simple  and 
easy  method  of  castration.  "  Open  the  scrotum,  loosen 
oat  the  testicles,  and  tie  tbe  several  vessels  with  a  waxed 
thread  or  silk,  or  sear  them  with  a  hot  iron,  to  pre- 
vent their  bleeding,  aa  in  tbe  common  way  of  cutting 
coll*.  This  method  can  never  displace  the  vessel*  of 
the  bladder,  testicles,  kidneys,  or  intestines;  all  of 
which  remained  covered  or  attached  to  the  peritoneum, 
or  lining  of  the  abdomen  of  the  beast,  which  render*  it 
impossible  that  there  should  ever  bo  A  stricture  or  tie 
en  the  gut." 

GUTTURAL,  a  term  applied  to  letters  or  soaud* 
pronounced  or  formed  as  it  were  in  the  throat. 

GUTTY,  in  Heraldry,  a  term  used  when  any  thing 
is  charged  or  sprinkled  with  drops.  In  blaxoning,  the 
colour  of  the  drop*  is  to  be  named:  as  gutty  of  (able, 
of  go  lea,  &c 

GUY,  Thomas,  an  eminent  bookseller,  founder  of 
the  hospital  for  sick  and  lame  in  Beuthwark  bearing 
his  name,  was  tbe  son  of  Thomas  Guy,  lighterman  and 
coal-dealer  in  Horsley-down,  Southnark.  He  wa*  put 
apprentice,  in  1660,  to  a  bookseller  in  the  porch  of 
Mercer's  chapel ',  and  aet  up  trade  with  a  stock  of  about 
aool.  in  the  house  that  forms  ibe  angle  between  Cum. 
hill  and  Lombard-street.  The  English  Bibles  bring  Ht 
that  time  very  badly  printed,  Mr  Guy  engaged  with 
others  in  a  scheme  for  printing  them  in  Holland  and 
importing  them ;  hat  this  being  put  a  stop  to,  he  con- 
tracted with  the  university  of  Osford  for  their  privilege 
of  printing  them,  and  carried  on  a  great  bible-trade 
far  many  year*  to  a  considerable  advantage.  Thus  he 
began  to  accumulate  money,  mid  his  gain*  rcited  in  hi* 
Vol.  X.  Part  I.  t 
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for  being  a  single  man,  and  * 
hie  essence*  could  not  be  great,  when  it  watuiscutton*  Gar's  .ClnT. 
to  dine  on  bis  shop  counter  with  no  other  table-cover-  '— ~ v— 
ing  than  an  old  newspaper :  and  besides  he  waa  not  morn, 
scrupulous  about  the  style  of  bis  apparel.  The  bulk  of 
his  fortune,  however,  was  acquired  by  purchasing  sea- 
men's tickets  during  Queen  Anne'*  wars,  and  by  South- 
Sea  slock  in  the  memorable  year. 1720.  To  showi 
what  great  event*  spring  from  trivial  causes,  it  is- 
asserted,  that  the  public  owe  the  dedication  of  the 
greatest  part  of  bio  immense  fortune  to  charitable  pur- 
poses, to  the  indiscreet  officio"  mess  of  hi*  maid-servant 
in  interfering  with  the  mending  of  the  pavement  be- 
fore the  door.  Guy  had  agreed  to  marry  her,  and, 
preparatory  to  his  nuptials,  had  ordered  the  pavement. 
before  his  door,  which  was  in  a  neglected  stale,  to  be 
mended,  a*  far  as  lo  a  particular  atone  which  he  point* 
ed  out.  The  maid,  while  ber  master  was  out,  inno- 
cently lookiog  on  the  pavi'M  at  work,  sat*  a  broken 
place  that  they  had  not  repaired,  and  mentioned  it  to - 
them;  but  they  told  her  that  Mr  Guy  had  directed 
them  not  to  go  so  far.  Well,  says  the,  do  you  mend 
it ;  tell  him  I  bade  you,  and  I  know  he  will  not  be  an- 
gry. It  happened,  however,  that  ihe  poor  girl  pre- 
sumed too  much  on  her  influence  over  her  careful  lover, 
with  whom  a  few  extraordinary  shtllinga  expeuce  turn- 
ed the  scale  totally  against  her :  the  men  obeyed  ;  Guy 
waa  enraged  to  find  his  order*  exceeded,  his  malrimo-  . 
nial  scheme  was  renounced,  and  so  he  built  hospitals  in 
hia  old  age.  In  the  year  1707  he  built  and  furnished, 
three  ward*  on  tbe  north  side  of  tbe  outer  court  of 
St  Thomas's  Ho-pital  in  Soulhwark,  and  gave  tool, 
10  it  annually  for  eleven  year*  preceding  the  erection 
of  hi*  own  hospital :  and,  *ome  lime  before  his  death, 
erected  the  stalely  iron  gate,  with  (he  large  bouses  on  . 
each  side,  at  the  expence  uf  about  3000I.  He  was 
76  years  of  age  when  be  formed  the  design  of  building 
the  hospital  contiguous  to  that  of  St  Thomas'",  which, 
bear*  hia  name,  and  lived  to  see  it  roofed  in,  dying  in  . 
the  year  1724.  The  charge  of  erecting  thi»  vast  pile  ■ 
amounted  to  18,793!.  and  ha  left  219,4991.  lo  en- 
dow it ;  a  much  larger  sum  than  had  ever  been  dedica- 
ted lo  chaiitable  uses  in  this  kingdom  by  any  one  man. 
He  erected  an  alms  bouse  wiib  a  library,  at  Tan  worth  ,  ■ 
iu  Staffordshire  (the  place  of  hia  mother's  nativity,  and 
for  which  he  was  representative  in  parliament)  for  14 
poor  men  and  women;  and  for  iheir  pensions,  as  well 
as  for  the  putting  out  poor  children  apprentices,  be-  . 
queatbed  I15I.  a-year.  La-lly,  he  bequeathed  1000I.  ■ 
to  every  one  who  could  prove  themselves  in  any  degree 
related  to  bira. 

Gut,  a  rope  used  to  keep  steady  any  weighty  body 
whilst  it  is  hoisting  or  lowering,  particularly  when  the 
ship  is  shaken  by  a  tempestuous  sea. 

Guy  is  likewise  a  Urge  slack  rope,  extending  from 
the  bead  of  the  main  mast  10  the  head  of  the  fore-matt, 
and  having  two  or  three  largo  blocks,  fastened  to  the 
middle  of  it.  This  is  ctritfly  employed  to  sustain  the 
tackle  used  to  hoist  in  snd  out  the  cargo  of  a  merchant 
ship,  and  is  accordingly  removed  from  the  mast-head 
as  aoon  as  the  vessel  is  laden  or  delivered. 

Guy's  CHff,  in  Warwickshire,  a  great  cliff  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Avon  and  the  north  side  of  Warwick, 
where  in  the  Brilons  time  was  an  oratory,  and  in  lhat 
of  the  Saxon*  aa  hermitage,  where  Gay  earl  of  War- 
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Cuj'tCKff  wick,  who  is  Mid  tehuve  retried  to  it  after  his  fatigue*  hmt ;  a.  lifae  of  Lydia,  distant  40  stadia ,  or  five  milet,    cmw 

'   I         by  the  tails  ami  pleasures  of  the  world,   built  a  chapel,  from  Sardil.  | 

'  "TP**^    and  cohabited   with  the  hermit  ?  and  that  fram  thence  GYGES,   in  fabulous  history,  a  Lydian,  to   whom    Cjun*. 

*         it  had  the  Mine-     Thi*  hermitage  was  kept  op  to  the  Candaulea  king  of  the  country  showed  his  wife  naked, .    *"*■ 

Reign  of  Henry  VI.  when  Rich.. Bcauehamp,  earl  of  The  quern  wwCwUceatMaVattMliBatMOBof  unpradenCw         * 

Warwick,  established  a  chantry  here,  and   in  memory  and  infirmity  in  her  hatband,  that  she  ordered  Gygce 

of  the  famous  Guy  creeled  a  large  statue  of  him  in  the  either  to  prepare  for  death  himself,  or  te  pot  Candaolee 


chapel  right   fret  in  height,  and  raised 

adjacent  springs.    The  chapel  is  in  the  parish  of  St 

Nicholas  in  the  suburb*  of  Warwick. 

GUYON,  Johanna  Mart  Boukiiks  de  la 
Mothe,  a  French  lady,  memorable  for  her  writings, 
and  for  her  sufferings  in  the  cause  of  Quietism,  was  de- 
scended from  a  noble  family,  and  bora  at  Montargi*  in 
1648.  She  gave  book  extraordinary  symptoms  of  illu- 
mination  from  her  earliest  infancy,  and  tried  to  take 
the  veil  before  she  watt  of  age  to  dispose  of  herself ;  bat 
her  parents  obliged,  ber  to  marry  a  gentleman  to  whom 
they  had'  promised  her.  She  was  a  widow  at  the  age 
of  28  ;  when  distinguishing  herself  in,  and  making 
many  converts  to,  the  way  of  eoMempUtien  and  prayer 
known  by  the  name  of  Quietism,  complaints  were  mule 
•f  her  spiritualism,  and  she  was  confined  by  order  of  the 
king,  and  severely  examined  far  eight  months.  She  Wat 
discharged;  but  was  afterwards  involved  in  the  perse- 
cution of  the  archbishop  of  Cambray,  and  thrown  into 
the  Bastile,  where  she  underwent  many  examinations  :. 
but  nothing  being  made  out  against  her,  she  once  mere 
obtained  her  liberty,  and  lived  private  to  ber  death  in 
1717.  She  spent  ber  latter  years  in  mystical  reveries; 
covering  her  tables,  ceilings,  and  every  thing  that  would 
receive  [hem,  with  the  sallies  ofa  visionary  imagination. 
Her  pious  verses  were  collected  after  her  death  in  5  vols. 
tntiiUd  Cantiques  .ipiritueli,ouiP  Evtblemcstur  I' Amour 

Hivin.  Her'  publications  were,  Ls  moyen  court  it  Iris  parts  of  Greece ;  and  imitated,  very  much  augmented, 
facile  dt  fairs  Orations ;  anil  Le  Cantique  ttes  Cnntiqucs  and  improved,  at  Home.  There  were  three  principal 
de  Salomon  interprets  sclan  It  sens  mystique  j  which  were  gymnasia-  at  Athena;  the  academy  where  Plato  taught  \ 
condemned  by  the  archbishop  of  Paris.  the  Lyceum,   noted    for  Aristotle's  lectures  ;  and  the 

GUYTON  DE  Mcrveau,   L.  B.  a,  late  celebrated      Cynwarges,  allotted  for  the  populace. 
French  chemist.     See  Supplement.  Vitruvius   describes  the  structure  and  form  of  the 

GUZ,  an  Indian  measure    which  varieo  in  different      ancient   gymnasia,  Kb.  v.  eap.  11.     They   were  called, 
places,   but  is  in  general  equal  to  a  yard   of  English      gymnasia,  because  several  of  the  exercises  were  perform' 


death.  He  chose  the  latter;  and,  marrying  the 
queen,  ascended  the  vacant  throne  about  718  years  bo- 
fore  the  Christian  era.  He  was  the  Ant  of  the  Menu- 
nadse  who  reigned  in  Lydia.  He  reigned  38  years, 
and  distinguished  himself  by  the  immense  presents  which 
he  made  to  the  oracle  of  Delphi  (Herod,  i.  c.  8.)— 
According  to  Plato,  Gyges  descended  into  a  chase* 
of  the  earth,  where  he  found  a  brazen  horse,  whose 
sides  he  opened,  and  raw  within  the  body  the  carcase 
of  a  man  of  uncommon  size,  from  whose  finger  he  took 
a  brazen  ring.  This  ring,  whoa  be  put  it  on  bis  finger, 
rendered  him  inviiibte;  and  by  means  of  its  virtue  he 
introduced  himself  to  the  queen,  murdered  her  hus- 
band, and  married  her  and  usurped  the  crown  of  Lydia. 

(C*.  o«.  iii.  c.  9.). 

GYMNASIAKCH,  in  antiquity,  the  director  of 
the  gymnasium.  He  bad  two  deputies under  him;  the 
one  called  .rystarck,  who  presided  over  the  athletes-,  and 
had  the  oversight  of  wrestling)  the  ether  was  gym nutte.t, 
who  had  the  direction  of  all  other  exercises. 

GYMNASIUM,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  n  place  fit- 
ted for  performing  exercises  of  the  body,  fee— The 
word  is  Greek,  formed  of  yf-H,  "  naked;"  by  rea- 
son they  anciently  put  off  their  clothes,  to  practise  with. 


then 


e  frecdor 


Gymnasia,  according  to  Potter,  were  first  end  at 
Laced  lemon,  bat  were    afterwards  very  e 


The  gui'of   A  k  bar  did   net   exceed  41      ed  naked;  and  palastrv,  from  wrestling,  which  was  m 
of  the  most  usual  exercises  there  :  the  Romans  some- 
times also' called  them  fAffaWat,   because  the  baths  and. 
bagnios  made  a  principal  part  of  the  building.— It  ap- 
pears that  they  did  not  perform  their  exercises  quite 
naked  so  early  as  tire  time  of  Homer,  bat   always  in 
drawers  ;  which  they  did  net  lay  aside  before  the  aad 
Olympiad.    One  Orsippus  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 
who  introduced  the  practice  ;  for  having  been  worsted 
by  means  of  his  I'rawera  undoing   and  nstaatglieg  hint,. 
is  meant      he.  threw  (hem  quite  aside,  and, the  rest  afterwards  imi- 
the  fore-      Used  him.      They  were  not  single  edifices,  bet  a  knot 
of  buildings  united,  being  sufficiently  capscions  to  held 
many  thousands  of  people  at  once ;  and  hawing  room 
enough  for  philosophers,  rhetoricians,  and  the  profes- 
sors of  all  other  sciences  te  rend  their  lecture*,— mod 
wrestler*,  daneecs,  and  all  others  who  had  a  mind  te 
Inch  is  accordingly  shifted  to  the      eaeraise, — at   the  same  time  without  the  least  disturb- 
a>  door  turn*  upon  its  hinges,      ante  *r  interruption.     They  consisted  of  a  great  many 


measure, 
finger*. 

GWINIAD.     See  Salwo,  Ichthyology  Index. 

GYARUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  one  of  the  Cy- 
elades,  1 3  miles  in  compass,  lying  to  the  east  of  Deloo. 
It  was  a  desert  island,  and  allotted  for  a  place  of  banish- 
ment by  the  Romans.. 

GYBING,  the  act  of  shifting  any  boom-sail  from 
one  side  bf  the  must  te  the  other. 

In  order  to  understand  ibis  operation  more  clearly, 
i*  necessary  to  remark,  thafeby  a  faoom- 
any  sail  whose  bottom  is  extended  by  a  h 
end  of  which  is  booked  te  its  respective  mast,  so  as  to 
swing  occasionally  on  either  side  of  the  vessel,  descri- 
.  bing  an  arch,  of  which  the   mast  will  be  the  centre. 
A*  the  wind  or  the  course  changes,  it  alio  become* 
frequently  necessary  te  change  the  position  of  the  boot 
together  with  its  sail 
other  side  of  the  ~  " 


The  boom  is  pushed  out  by  the  effort  of  the  wind  upon      parts.     Vitruvius  recites  no  less  than  13,  vix.  I.  The 
the  sail,  and  is  restrained  in  a  proper  titration  by  a     exterior  porticoes,  where  the  philosophers,  rhetoricians*. 
"rating  with  the  vessel's  stern.  mathematicians,  physicians,    and  other  virtuosi,    read 
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Gvma-  Waried  their  per  forma  aces,  a.  The  ephebeUm,  where 
riaia,  th«  youth  assembled  very  early,  to  learn  their  exercise* 
Cjatna-  in  private,  without  any  spectators.  3.  The  corycenra, 
.  **iee-  a  apodyterien,  or  gymnustcrion,  a  kind  of  wardrobe, 
where  they  stripped,  either  to  bathe  or  exercise.  4. 
The  elsoothesium,  nlipterieo,  or  uncttuuium,  appoint- 
ed for  the  auctions,  which  either  preceded  or  followed 
the  use  of  the  bath,  wrestling,  pancratia,  &c.  5.  The 
eenisterium  or  conistra,  in  which  they  covered  them- 
selves with  (and  or  dust,  to  dry  up  the  -oil  or  sweat.  6. 
The  pabcslra,  properly  10  called,  where  they  practised 
wrestling,  the  pagiHate,  pancratia,  and  divers  other 
■exercises.  7.  The  aphseristerium  or  tennis-court,  re- 
served Tor  exercise*  wherein  they  used  balls.  8.  Largo 
Hinpaved  alleys,  which  comprehended  the  space  be- 
tween the  porticoes  and  the  walls  wherewith  the  edifice 
was  surrounded.  9.  The  xysli,  which  were  porticoes 
for  the  wrestlers  in  winter  or  bad  weallier.  10.  Other 
xyslis  or  open  alleys,  allotted  fur  summer  and  fine 
weather,  some  of  which  were  qoite  open,  and  others 
planted  with  trees.  1 1.  The  baths,  consisting  of  se- 
veral different  apartments.  12.  The  stadium,  a  largo 
apace  of  a  semicircular  form,  covered  with  (and,  and 
surrouoded  with  seats  far  the  spectators. 

For  the  administration  of  the  gymnasia,  there  were 
different  officers  ;  the  principal  were,  1.  The  gymna- 
•iaroha,  who  was  the  director  and  super inteadant  of  the 
whole.  2.  The  xystarcha,  who  presided  in  the  xystns 
■or  stadium.  3.  The  gymnasia,  or  master  of  the  exer- 
cises, who' understood  their  different  effects,  and  could 
accommodate  them  to  the  different  complexions  of  the 
athletse.  4.  The  peodotriba,  whose  business  was  me- 
chanically to  teach  the  exercises,  without  understanding 
their  theory  er  use.  Under  these  four  officers  were  a 
Bomber  of  subalterns,  whose  names  distinguished  their 
different  functions. 

The  gymnastic  exercise*  may  he  reduced  to  twe  gen*, 
cal  classes;  as  they  depend  either  on  the  action  of  the 
body  alone,  or  as  they  require  external  agents  or  in- 
struments.    The  latter  consisted   chiefly  in  mounting 
-   the  horse,  driving  the  chariot,  and  swimming.     The 
1  chiefly  of  two  kinds;  orchestice,  and  pa- 
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The  orchestice  comprehended,  1.  Daacing.  2.  Cu- 
htstioo,  or  the  art  of  tumbling.  3,  Sphseristice  or  tennis, 
tool  tiding  all  the  exercises  with  pilte  or  balls. 

The  palmrtrio*  comprised  all  exorcises  under  the  de- 
nomination pultzttrtt ;  as  wrestling,  hexing,  pancratia, 
hoplomechia,  running,  leaping,  throwing  the  discus, 
the  exercise  of  the  javelin,  and  that  of  the  hoop,  deno- 
minated by  the  Greeks  tv^pf,  which  consisted  in  roll- 
ing an  ire*  hoop  five  er  six  feet  in  diameter,  beset  with 
iron  rings,  tbe  noise  of  which  apprising  the  people  to 
give  way,  afforded  those  also  a*  amusement.  Both 
strength  end  skill  were  requisite  in  directing  this  hoop, 
which  was  to  be  driven  with  na  iron  rod.  To  tbesa 
most  also  be  added  tbe  exercises  belonging  to  the  me- 
dicinal gymnastics  ;  as,  1.  Walking,  a.  Vociferation, 
or  shooting.  3.  Holding  one's  breath.  HesToian  eno- 
aserate*  ne  fewer  than  55  sorts  of  exercises  that  were 
practised  in  the  gymnasia. 

GYMNASTICS,  Gymnastice,  or  the  Gymna- 
stic, art,  denotes  the  art  of  performing  exercises  of  the 
body,  whether  for  defence,  health,  or  diversion.  See 
Gymnasium. 


Several  modern  writers  have  treated  of  this  Art.  M.  Gjmns- 
Burette  has  given  the  history  of  gymnastics  in  the  •l'c'- 
Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Inscriptions.  *  ■      ' 

On  the  first  establishment  of  society,  men,  being  ap- 
prised of  the  necessity  of  military  exercise*  for  repel- 
ling tbe  insults  of  their  neighbours,  instituted  games 
and  proposed  prizes  to  animate  their  youtb  to  combats 
of  divers  kinds.  And  as  running,  leaping,  strength 
and  dexterity  of  arm  in  throwing  the  javelin,  driving 
a  ball,  or  tossing  a  quoit,  together  with  wrestling,  4c 
were  exercises  suited  to  the  manner  of  fighting  in  those 
days ;  so  the  youth  vied  to  excel  in  them,  in  tbe  pre- 
sence of  the  aged,  who  sat  as  their  judges,  and  dispen- 
sed prizes  to  the  conquerors  1  till  what  was  originally 
only  amusement,  became  at  length  a  matter  of  such 
importance,  as  to  interest  great  cities  and  entire  nations 
in  its  practice.  Hence  arose  an  emulation  and  eager- 
ness to  excel,  in  hopes,  one  day,  of  being  proclaimed 
and  crowned  conquerors  in  the  public  games,  which 
was  tbe  highest  honour  a  mortal  ceuld  arrive  at :  nay, 
they  went  so  far  as  to  imagine,  that  even  gods  and 
demigod*  were  not  insensible  of  what  men- were  so 
captivated  with  ;  and,  in  consequence  hereof,  to  intro- 
duce the  greatest  part  of  these  exercises  into  their  reli- 
gious ceremonies,  the  worship  of  their  gods,  and  the 
funeral  honours  done  to  the  manes  of  tbe  dead. 

Though  it  be  hard  to  determine  the  precise  epoch* 
of  the  gymnastic  art,  yet  it  appears  from  several  passages 
in  Homer,  and  particularly  tbe  23d  book  of  the  Iliad, 
where  he  describe*  the  games  celebrated  at  tbe  funeral 
of  Patrnclus,  that  it  was  bot  unknown  at  the  time  of 
the  Trojan'  war.  From  that  description,  which  is  the 
earliest  monument  now  extant  of  the  Grecian  gymna- 
stics, it  appears,  that  they  had  chariot-races,  boxing, 
wrestling,  foot-races,  gladiators,  throwing  the  discus, 
drawing  tbe  bo  it,  and  hurling  the  javelin;  and  it  should 
seem  from  the  particular  account  Homer  gives  of  these 
exercises,  that  even  then  the  gymnastic  art  wanted  little 
of  perfection  :  so  that  when  Galon  say*  there  was  no 
gymnastic  art  in  Homer's  days,  and  that  it  began  to 
appear  no  earlier  than  Plato,  he  ■*  to  be  understood  of 
the  medicinal  gymnastics  only.  This  last,  indeed,  bad 
it*  rise  later ;  because,  while  men  continued  sober  and 
laborious,  they  had  no  occasion  Tor  it ;  but  when  luxu- 
ry and  idleness  had  reduced  them  to  the  sad  necessity 
of  applying  to  physicians,  these,  who  had  found  that 
nothing  contributed  so  much  to  the  preservation  end 
re-establishment  of  health  as  exercises,  proportioned  to 
the  -different  complexions,  ages,  and  sexes,  did  not  fail 
to  refer  them  to  the  practice  of  gymnastics. 

According  to  Plato,  one  Herodicui,  prior  a  little 
time  to  Hippooratee,  was  the  first  who  introduced  this 
art  into  physic  j  and  his  successors,  convinced  by  ex- 
perience  of  its  usefulness,  applied  themselves  in  earnest 
to  improve  it.  Hippocrates,  in  his  book  of  Regimen, 
has  given  instances  of  it,  where  he  treat*  of  exercise  U 
general,  and  of  the  particular  effect*  of  walking,  with 
regard  to  health  ;  also  of  the  different  sorts  of  race*, 
either  on  foot  or  horseback ;  leaping,  wrestling,  the 
exercise  of  the  suspended  ball,  called  coryvew,  cab-ono- 
my,  unctions,  friction*,  rolling  in  tlse  nod,  etc.  But 
a*  physicians  did  net  adopt  all  the  exercise*  of  the  gym- 
nastic art  ia  their  practice,  it  came  to  be  divided  be- 
tween tbetn  and  the  masters  of  ssssftM  shmI  athletic 
exercise*,  who  kept  schools,  tit*  nimther  0/  which  * 
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greatly  increased  in  Greece.  At  length  the  Romans 
also  caught  the  time  taste  ;  and,  adopting  the  military 
and  athletic  exercises  of  the  Greeks,  they  improved 
and  advanced  them  to  the  utmost  pitch  of  magnificence, 
j  not  to  say  extravagance.  But  the  declension  of  the 
empire  involved  the  arts  in  its  ruin,  and,  among  others, 
gymnast ica  and  medicine;  which  last  unhappily  then 
relinquished  the  title  it  hid  to  the  former,  and  has  ne- 
glected to  resume  it  ever  since. 

GYMNOPYRIS,  in  Natural  History,  an  old  name 
given  to  some  specie*  of  pyrites.  See  Pyrites,  Mine- 
ralogy Index. 

GYMNOSOPHI3TS,  a  set  of  Indian  philosophers, 
famous  in  antiquity  ;  so  denominated  from  their  go- 
ing barefoot.  The  word,  is  formed  of  the  Greek 
yv/uirtpirsf)  *I-  d.  n  sophist  or  philosopher  who  goes 
naked. 

This  name  was  given  to  the  Indian 'philosophers, 
whom  the  excessive  heat  of  the  country  obliged  to  go 
naked;  as  that  of  Peripatetic*  vm  given  to  those  who 
philosophised  walking.  The  Gymnosopblato,  however, 
did  not  go  absolutely  naked  ;  bnt  only  clothed  them- 
selves no  farther  than  modesty  required.  There  were 
some  of  these  sages  in  Africa  ;  hut  the  most  celebrated 
clan  of  them  was  in  India.  The  African  gymnoso- 
phists  dwelt  upon  n  mountain  in  Ethiopia,  near  the 
Nile,  without  the  accommodation  either  of  house  or 
cell.  They  did  not  form  themselves  into  societies  like 
those  of  India  ;  but  each  had  his  private  recess,  where 
lie  studied  and  performed  bis  devotions  by  himself.  If 
any  person  had  killed  another  hy  chance,  he  applied  to 
these  sages  for  absolution,  and  submitted  to  whatever 
penances  tbey  enjoined.  They  observed  an  extraordi- 
nary frugality,  and  lived  only  upon  the  fruits  of  the 
earth.  Lncan  ascribes  to  these  GymnotopblsU  several 
new  discoveries  in  astronomy. 

As  to  the  Indian  Gvmiiosophists,  they  dwelt  in  the 
woods,  where  they  lived  upon  the  wild  products  of  the 
earth,  and  never  drank  wine  nor  married.  Some  of 
them  practiced  physic,  and  travelled  from  one  place 
to  another;  these  were  particularly  famous  for  their 
remedies  against  barrenness.  Some  of  them,  likewise, 
pretended' to   practise   magic,   and    to   foretel   future 

In  general,  the  Gymnoso phi sts  were  wise  and  learned 
men  :  their  maxims  and  discourses,  recorded  by  histo- 
rians, do  not  in  tire  least  savour  of  a  barbarous  educa- 
tion ;  but  are  plainly  the  result  of  great  sense  and  deep 
thought.  They  kept  up  the  dignity  of  their  charac- 
ter to  so  high  a  degree,  that  it  was  never  their  custom 
to1  wait  upon  any  body,  not  even  upon  princes  them- 
They  believed  the  immortality  and  transmi- 
i  of  the  ton! :  they  placed  the  chief  happiness 
t  in  a  contempt  of  the  goods  of  fortune,  and  the 
*es  of  sense,  and  gloried  in  having  given  faithfpl 
interested  counsels  to  princes  and  magistrates. 
It  is  said,  that  when  tbey  became  old  and  infirm,  tbey 
threw  themselves  into  n  pile  of  burning  wood,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  miseries  of  an  advanced  age.  One  of 
them,  named  Ca/anut,  thus  burnt  himself  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Alexander  the  Great. 

Apuleius*  describes  the  Gymnoaophists  thus:  "Tbey 
are  all  devoted  to  the  study  of  wisdom,  both  ibe  elder 
masters  and  the  younger  pupils  *,  and  what  to  me  ap- 
pears the  most  amiable  thing  in  their  character  is,  that 
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tbey  have  an  aversion  to  idleness  and  indolence :  ac-  CjtMMS- 
enrdingly,    as  soon  as  the  table  is  spread,   before  a  bit      pbiita 
of  victuals  be  brought,  the  youths  Are  all  called  toge-  I 

ther  from  their  several  places  and  offices,  and  the  ma- ?^a**d'": 
iters  examine  them  what  good  they  have  done  since  " 
the  sunrise :  here  one  relates  something  be  has  disco- 
vered by  meditation  ;  another  has  learned  something  by 
demonstration  (  and  as  for  I  bote  who  have  nothing  to 
allege  why  they  should  dine,  they  are  turned  out  to 
work  Fasti  og." 

The  great  leader  of  the  Gymnosopbists,  according 
to  Jerome,  was  one  Buddas,  called  fay  Clemens  Batta, 
who  Is  ranked  by  Suidas  among  the  Brachmans.  That 
last  author  makes  Buddas  the  preceptor  of  Manes  the 
Persian,  the  founder  of  the  Gym  nosophilia. 

CYMNOSPERMIA,  in  Botany,  (from  ysftM,,  "  na- 
ked," and  rrt^fm,  "  seed  ;")  the  first  order  in  Linnae- 
us'* class  of  didtnamia.  It  comprehends  the  plants 
of  that  class  which  have  naked  seeds.  The  seeds  are 
constantly  four  in  number,  except  in  one  genus,  viz., 
phryma,  which  Is  monospermous.  See  Botany,  p,  65. 
and  211. 

GYMNOTUS,  a  genus  of  fishes  belonging  to  the 
order  of  apodes.     Sec  Ichthyology  Indtx. 

GYN^CEUM,  among  the  ancients,  the  apartment 
of  the  women,  a  separate  room  in  the  inner  part  of  the 
house,  where  they  employed  themselves  in  spinning, 
weaving,  and  needle-work. 

GYN^ECOCRACY,  denotes  the  government  or 
women,  or  a  state  where  women  are  capable  of  the  su- 
preme command.     Such  are  Britain- and  Spain. 

GYN.XCOCRATUMENI,  an  ancient  people  of 
Sarmalia  Europaea,  inhabiting  the  eastern  banks  of  the 
river  Tunais,  near  its  opening  into  the  Palus  Mseotia  ; 
thus  called,  as  authors  relate,  because  they  bad  so  wo- 
men among  tbem  ;  or  ralber  because  they  were  under 
the  dominion  of  women.  The  word  is  formed  of  yno, 
woman,  and  sgavwfttwfi  vamjuitked,  of  i[«iw,  lover* 
come,  q.  d.  overcame  by  women. 

Fa.  Hardouin,  in  his  notes  on  Pliny,  asya,  tbey  were 
thus  called,  because,  after  a  battle  which  they  lost 
against  the  Amazons,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tbemo- 
doon,  they  were  obliged  to  have  venereal  commerce 
with  tbem,  to  order  to  get  them  children  ;  et  quid  vic- 
tricibMsobstquantitradproctJt-BndatncittvbnleTn.—iiwT' 
douin  calls  tbem  the  husbands  of  the  Amazons,  Ama* 
xonum  eomubia  ;  for,  as  the  author  observes,  the  word 
unde  must  be  retrenched  from  Pliny,  baving  been  foist- 
ed into  the  text  by  people  who  were  not  masters  of  " 
the  author's  meaning,  unde  Ammonvm  connvbia.  Sea 
Amazons.  Tbey  who  take  the  Amaxona  for  a  fabu- 
lous people,  will  conclude  the  same  of  the  Gynsecocra- 
tumenians. 

GYNANDRIA,  (from  yess,  a  »  woman ;"  and***, 
a  "  man,")  the  name  of  the  20th  class  in  Linn  seal's 
sexual  system,  consisting  of  plants  with  hermaphrodite 
flowers,  in  which  the  stamina  are  placed  upon  the  style, 
or  pillar-shaped  receptacle  resembling  a  style,  which 
rises  In  the  middle  of  the  floiver,  and  hears  both  the 
stamina  and  stigma  ;  that  is,  both  the  supposed  organs 
of  generation.     See  Botany,  p.  6  c. 

The  flowers  of  this  class,  says  LhiHeus,  have  a  mon- 
strous appearance,  arising,  as  he  imagines,  from  the 
singular  and  unusual  situation  of  the  parte  of  fructifi- 
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-1  vagabonds,  who  disguising  themselves  in  uncnuth  ha- 
bits, smearing  their  face*  and  bodies,  and  framing  to 
themselves  u  canting  language,  wander  up  and  down, 
and,  under  pretence  of  telling  fortunes,  coring  diseases, 
&c.  abuse  the  common  people,  trick  them  of  .their 
money,  and  steal  all  that  they  can  come  at. 

They  »re  a  strange  kind  of  commonwealth  among 
themselves  of  wandering  impostors  and  jugglers,  who 
made  their  first  appearance  in  Germany  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  1 6th  century,  Munster,  it  it  true,  who 
la  followed  and  relied  upon  by  Spelman,  fixes  the  time 
of  their  first  appearance  to  the  year  1417:  but  as  he 
owns  that  the  first  whom  he  ever  saw  were  in  1529, 
it  is  probably  an  error  of  the  press  for  1 517  ;  especially 
as  other  historians  inform  us,  that  when  Sultan  Selira 
conquered  Egypt  in  the  year  1517,  several  of  the  na- 
tives refused  to  submit  to  the  Turkish  vote,  and  re- 
voltcd  under  one  Zinganeus  -,  whence  the  Turks  call 
them  Zinganees  ;  but  being  at  length  surrounded  and 
banished,  they  agreed  to  disperse  in  small  parties  all 
ever  the  world,  where  their  supposed  skill  in  the  black 
art  gave  them  an  universal  reception  in  that  age  of  su- 
perstition and  credulity.  In  the  compass  of  a  very  few 
years  they  gained  such  a  number  of  idle  proselytes 
(who  imitated  their  language  and  complexion,  and  be- 
took themselves  to  the  same  arts  of  chiromancy,  beg- 
ging, and  pilfering),  that  they  became  tronblesome,  and 
even  formidable,  to  most  of  the  states  of  Europe.— 
Hence  they  were  expelled  from  France  in  the  year 
I  (6*0,  and  from  Spain  in  I59L  And  the  government 
of  England  took  the  alarm  much  earlier  ;  for  in  1530 
they  are  described  by  Stat.  22  Hen.  VIII.  c.  10.,  as 
'**  an  outlandish  people  calling  themselves  Egyptians, 
using  no  craft  nor  feat  of  merchandise,  who  have  come 
into  this  realm,  and  gone  from  shire  to  shire,  and  place 
to  place,  in  great  companies,  and  used  great,  subtle, 
and  crafty  means  to  deceive  tile  people  ;  bearing  them 
in  hand  that  they  by  palmistry  could  tell  men's  and 
women's  fortunes  ;  and  so  many  times  by  craft  and  sub- 
tility  have  deceived  the  people  of  their  money,  and  also 
have  committed  many  heinous  felonies  and  robberies." 
Wherefore  they  are  directed  to  avoid  the  realm,  and 
not  to  return  under  pain  of  imprisonment,  and  forfei- 
ture of  their  goods  and  chattels  ;  and  upon  their  trials 
fir  any  felony  which  they  may  have  committed,  they 
shall  not  be  entitled  to  a  jury  de  medietait  lingnit.  And 
afterwards  it  is  enacted,  by  statutes  1st  and  2d  Ph.  and 
Mary,  c.  4.  and  5th  Eliz.  c.  20.  tbat  if  any  such  per- 
sons shall  be  imported  into  the  kingdom,  the  importer 
shall  forfeit  40I.  And  if  the  Egyptians  themselves  re- 
main one  month  in  the  kingdom,  or  if  any  person  be- 
ing 14  years  old,  whether  natural -born  subject  or  stran- 
ger, which  bath  been  teen  or  found  in  the  fellowship 
of  such  Egyptians,  ofwhich  hath  disguised  him  or  her- 
self like  them,  shall  remain  in  the  tame  one  month  at 
one  or  several  times,  it  it  felony  without  benefit  of 
clergy.  And  Sir  H.  Hale  informs  ns,  that  at  one  Suf- 
folk bsaiz.es  no  lets  than  13  persons  were  executed  upon 
these  statutes  a  few  yean  before  the  Restoration.  But, 
to  the  honour  of  onr  national  humanity,  there  are  no 
instances  more  modern  than  this  of  carrying  these  laws 
into  practice  ;  and  the  last  sanguinary  act  is  itself  now 
repealed  by  23  Geo.  III.  0.  54. 

In  Scotland  they  seam  to  have  enjoyed  some  share 
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outlandish  tribe  of  of  indulgence  ;  for  a  writ  of  privy  seal,  dated  I f.94,  Gypsies, 
supports  John  Faw,  lord  and  earl  of  Little  Egypt,  in'  ■  V  ~ * 
the  execution  of  justice  on  his  company  and  folk,  con- 
form to  the  laws  of  Egypt,  and  in  punishing  certain 
persons  there  named  who  rebelled  against  him,  left 
him,  robbed  him,  and  refused  to  return  home  with 
him.  James's  suhjects  are  commanded  to  assist  in  ap- 
prehending them,  and  in  assisting  Few  and  his  adhe- 
rents to  return  borne.  There  is  a  like  writ  in  his  fa- 
vour from  Mary  queen  of  Scots  1553,  and  in  1554  ha 
obtained  a  pardon  for  the  murder  of  Nunan  Small.  So 
that  it  appears  he  had  staid  long  in  Scotland,  and  per- 
haps some  of  the  time  in  England  ;  and  from  him  this 
kind  of  strolling  people  might  receive  the  name  of  Faw 
Gang,  which  they  still  retain. 

A  very  circumstantial  account  of  this  lingular  race 
of  vagrants  has  been  lately  given  in  an  express  Inquiry 
concerning  them,  written  in  German  by  H.  M.  G. 
Grellman,  and  translated  by  Mr  Raper.  It  is  incre- 
dible to  think  how  this  regular  swarm  of  banditti  has 
spread  itself  over  the  face  of  the  earth.  They  wander 
about  in  Asia,  in  the  interior  parts  of  Africa,  and  like 
loensts  have  overrun  most  of  the  European  nations. 
In  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Quern  Elizabeth, 
as  we  have  seen,  they  were  set  up  as  a  mark  of  ge- 
neral persecution  in  England  ;  yet  their  numbers  do 
not  appear  to  have  mnch  diminished.  Spain  is  sup- 
posed by  Mr  Twiss  to  contain  40,000  of  these  va- 
grants ;  but  by  others  60,000  ;  and  by  some  even  dou- 
ble that  number.  They  are  less  numerous  in  France 
in  consequence  of  the  strictness  of  the  police.  In  Italy 
they  abound,  especially  in  the  dominions  of  the  church, 
on  account  of  the  bad  police  and  the  prevalence  of  su- 
perstition, which  permit  and  entice  them  to  deceive  the 
ignorant.  They  are  scattered,  though  not  in  great 
numbers,  through  Germany,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and 
Russia  ;  hut  their  chief  population  is  in  the  smith-east 
parts  of  Europe,  which  senm  to  be  the  general  ren- 
dezvous of  the  gypsy  nation.  At  a  moderate  compu- 
tation Europe  contains  more  than  seven  hundred 
thousand  of  these  vagabonds. — For  near  four  centuries 
they  have  wandered  through  the  world  ;  and  in  every 
region,  and  among  every  people,  whether  barbarous  or 
civilized,  they  have  continued  equally  unchanged  by 
the  lapse  of  time,  the  variation  of  climate,  and  the 
force  of  example.  Their  singular  physiognomy  and 
particular  manners  are  the  same  in  every  country. — 
Their  swarthy  complexion  receives  no  darker  shade 
from  the  burning  sun  of  Africa,  nor  any  fairer  tincture 
from  the  temperate  climates  of  Europe  :  they  con  tract 
no  additional  lazrnets  in  Spain,  nor  acquire  nny  new 
industry  in  England ;  in  Turkey  they  behold  the 
mosque  and  the  crescent  with  equal  indifference  ae  . 
they  do  the  reformed  and  the  catholic  church  in  En- 
rope.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  civilized  life  they  con- 
tinue barbarous;  and,  beholding  around  them  cities 
and  settled  inhabitants,  they  live  in  tents  or  holes  in 
the  earth,  and  wander  from  place  to  place  as  fugitives 
and  vagabonds. 

They  are  passionately  fond  of  ornaments ;  in  which 
however  Ihey  consult  neither  propriety  nor  consistency  J 
they  will  wear  an  old  laced  coat,  while  the  rest  of  their 
garments  scarcely  hang  together.  In  Hungary  and 
Translyvania  their  summer  habitations  are  tents ;  their  - 
winter  ones  boles  10  or  1 3  feet  deep  in  lite  earth,  ex- 
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cent  tuCb   a*   keep  inns,  or  exercise   train*.      Tbey 

■*  «re  food  of  plate,  particularly  silver  cup*,  which  they 
bory  under  the  hearth  for  security.  Their  principal 
occupations  ar«,  smith's  nvk,  »r  tinkers,  or  wooden 
wire,  and  horse-dealing  ;  and  in  Hungary  and  Tran- 
sylvania tbey  are  executioners  of  criminals,  flayers  of 
de*d  beast*,  and  washer*  of  gold.  The  women  deal 
in  old  clothes,  prostitution,  wanton  dunces,  ai\d  fortnne- 

.  telling.     Not  wit  hit  and  ing  these  occupations  the  majo- 
rity of  (Lis  people  are  lazy,  beggars,  and  thieves.  They      the   least  emotion  of  gratitude,  frequently  rewarding 
1  -ing  up  their  children  to  their  own  professions,  and  are     benefits  with  the  roost  insidious  malice.     Fear  makes 
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•cribed:  Imagine  people  of  achildich  way  of  lacking;  Crpnes. 
their  minds  filled  with  taw,  undigested  conceptions  t '  v  "^ 
guided  more  -by  sense  than  rea'on ;  using  understanding 
and  reflection  so  far  only  as  they  promote  the  gratifi- 
cation of  any  particular  appetite ;  and  you  have  a  per- 
fect sketch  of  the  gypsies  character.  They  are  lively, 
uncommonly  loquacious  and  chattering ;  fickle  in  the 
extreme,  consequently  inconstant  in  their  puraaita; 
faithless  to  every  body,  even  their  owntmst;  void  of 


very  fond  of  them.  They  have  few  disorders,  except 
the  measles  and  smallpox,  and  weakness  in  their  eyes, 
occasioned  by  the  smoke  j  and  live  to  an  advanced  age, 
with  a  strong  attachment  to  life.  Their  physic  is  saf- 
fron in  their  soup*,  or  bleeding. 

These  people,  however,  appear  to  be  distinguished 
by  different  singularities  in  different  countries.  At 
least  in  the  following  circumstances  the  German  gyp- 
sies  differ  widely  from  those  we  commonly  meet  with 
in  England.  It  is  a  great  feast  to  them,  our  author 
says,  whenever  they  can  procure  a  roast  of  cattle  that 
died  of  any  distemper.  It  i*  all  one  to  them,  whether 
it  be  carrion  of  a  nheep,  hog,  cow,  or  other  beast, 
torse-flesh  only  excepted  ;  they  are  so  far  from  being 
disgusted  with  it,  that  to  eat  their  fill  of  such  a  meal, 
is  to  them  the  height  of  epicurism.  When  any  one 
censures  their  taste,  or  shows  surprise  at  it,  they  an- 
swer, "  The  flesh  of  a  beast  which  God  kills,  must  be 
better  than  of  one  killed  by  the  hand  of  man."  They 
therefore  take  every  opportunity  of  getting  such  dain- 
ties. That  they  take  carrion  from  a  laystall,  as  U  af- 
firmed of  the  gypsies  in  Hungary,  is  by  no  means  cer- 
tain, any  more  than  that  they  eat  horse-flesh.  But  if 
a  beast  out  of  a  herd  dies,  and  they  find  it  before  it 
becomes  rotten  and'  pntrilied,  or  if  a  farmer  gives  them 
notice  of  a  cow  dead,  tbey  proceed,  without  hesitation, 
to  get  possession  of  this  booty.  Their  favourite  object 
is  animals  that  have  been  destroyed  by  fire  ;  therefore, 
whenever  a  conflagration  has  happened,  either  in  town 
or  country,  the  neat  day  the  gypsies,  from  every  neigh* 
Louring  quarter,  assemble  and  draw  the  suffocated  half- 
consumed  beasts  out  of  the  ashes.  Men,  women,  and 
children,  in  troops,  are  extremely  busy,  joyfully  car- 
rying the  flesh  home  to  their  dwelling-places  ;  tbey 
return  several  limes,  provide  themselves  plentifully  with 
this  roast  meat,  and  gluttonize  in  their  huts  as  long  as 
their  noble  fare  lasts. 

The  gypsies  have,  at  least  in  Transylvania,  a  sort  of 
rcgnlar  government,  rather  nominal  than  real  or  effec- 
tive. They  have  their  leaders  or  chiefs,  whom  they 
distinguish    by  tba  Sclavonian   title,  Weywode,      To 

'    dignity  every  person  is  eligible  who  is  of  a  family 


them  slavishly  compliant  when  under  a 
having  nothing  to  apprehend,  like  other  timorous  peo- 
ple, they  are  cruel.  Desire  of  revenge  often  causes 
them  to  take  the  most  desperate  resolutions.  To  such 
a  degree  of  violence  is  their  fury  sometimes  excited, 
that  a  mother  has  been  known,  in  the  excess  of  passion, 
to  take  ber  little  infant  by  (he  feet,  and  with  it  strike 
the  object  of  her  anger,  when  no  nther  instrument  has 
readily  presented  itself.  They  are  m  addicted  to  drink- 
ing, as  to  sacrifice  what  is  most  necessary  to  them,  that 
they  may  feast  their  palate  with  spirits.  Tbey  have, 
too,  what  one  would  little  expect,  an  enormous  share 
of  vanity,  which  shows  itself  in  their  fondness  for  fine 
clothes,  and  their  gait  and  deportment  when  dressed  in 
them.  One  might  imagine,  that  this  pride  would  have 
the  good  effect  to  render  a  gypsy  cautious  not  to  be 
guilty  of  such  crimes  as  subject  him  to  public  shame  ; 
but  here  comes  in  the  levity  of  character,  for  he  never 
looks  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left  in  his  transactions.  lo 
an  hour's  time  he  forgets  that  he  is  just  untied  from  the 
whipping  post.  But  their  pride  is  grounded  en  mere 
idle  conceit,  as  appears  plainly  from  their  making  it  a 
point  of  honour  to  abase  their  companions,  and  put  on 
a  terrible  appearance  in  the  public  market,  where  they 
are  sure  to  have  many  spectators;  ihey  cry  out,  make 
a  violent  noise,  challenge  tbeir  adversary  to  fight,  but 
very  seldom  any  tiling  comes  of  it.  Thus  the  gypsy 
seeks  honour,  of  which  his  ideas  coincide  very  little 
with  those  of  other  people,  and  sometimes  deviate  en- 

lothiog  (continues  our  author)  can  exceed  the  un- 
restrained depravity  of  manner*  existing  among  these 
people,  I  allude  particularly  to  the  other  sex.  Un- 
checked by  any  idea  of  shame,  they  give  way  lo  every 
desire.  The  mother  endeavours,  by  the  most  scanda- 
lous arts,  to  train  up  her  daughter  for  an  offering  to 
sensuality  ;  and  this  is  scarce  grown  up  before  she  be- 
comes the  seducer  of  others.  Laziness  is  so  prevalent 
among  them,  that  were  they  to  subsist  by  tbeir  own  la- 
bour only,  they  would  hardly  have  bread  for  two  of  the 
•even  days  in  the  week.  This  indolence  increase*  their 
propensity  to  stealing  and  cheating,  the  common  attend- 


descended  from  a  former  waywode  ;  but  the  preference     ants  on   idleness.      They  seek  lo  avail  themselves  of 


is  generally  given  to  those  who  have  the  best  clothe* 
and  the  most  wealth  ;  who  arc  of  a  large  stature,  and 
not  past  the  meridian  of  life.— Of  religion,  however, 
they  have  no  sense;  though,  with  their  usual  conning 
and  hypocrisy,  they  profess  the  established  faith  of  deficient 
•very  country  in  which  they  live.  They  also  speak  the 
'languages  of  the  respective  countries,  yet  have  a  lan- 
guage of  tbeir  own ;  from  whence  derived,  authors 
differ.  The  only  seience  which  they  have  attained  is 
music.  Their  poetry  is  ungramraatical  indecent  rhyme. 
Their  general  character  «nd  capacities  are  thus  de- 


every  opportunity  to  satisfy  their,  lawless  desires.  Their 
universal  bad  character  therefore  for  fickleness,  infide- 
lity, ingratitude,  revenge,  malice,  rage,  depravity,  la- 
ziness, knavery,  thievisnness,  and  cunning,  though  ant 
capacity  and  cleverness,  render  these  people 
oi  no  use  in  society,  except  as  soldiers  to  form  maraud- 
ing parties.  Persona  in  their  company,  and  under  their 
disguise,  have  formed  dangerous  design*  against  cities 
and  countries.  Thev  have  been  banished  from  almost 
all  civilized  states,  in  their  turn,  except  Hungary  and 
Transylvania,  and  to  little  purpose."    Our  author  is  of 
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opinion,  that  at  Turkey  would  a'ldw  them  toteraC 
it  would  be  better  for  Hit  European  Stales  to  take  some 
steps  for  cultivaiing  and 'civilizing  them,  and  making 
them  useful.  But  white  they  are  insensible  of  religion 
and  strongly  atliched  to  their  Own  manners,  it  i*  to  be 
feared,  t  bo  attempt  will  be  impracticable.  Tliis  ap- 
pears from  a  very  intelligent  Hungarian  lady's  experi- 
ence on  tha  subject,  communicated  hi  a  letter  as  fol- 
lows 3  '  There  are  a  great  number  of  them  oft  my 
estates,  but  I  bare  permitted  two  families  in  particular 
to  esUblish  themselves  at  the  place  of  my  own  residence, 
under  the  express  condition  that  no  others  shall  come 
here  and  join  them.  I  took  all  possible  pains  to  mike 
them  reasonable  creatures.  I  set  (be  elder  ones  to  work  ; 
tlie  younger  ones  tend  the  Cattle.  I  observed  that  they 
Were  more  fond  of  horses  than  any  thing  else ;  for 
which  reason  I  placed  a  gypsy  under  each  groom.  I 
had  their  children  clothed,  that  none  of  them  might  be 
running  about  naked,  according  to  their  usual  practice. 
It  appeared,  however,  that  custom  was  become  nature 
with  them.  The  old  ones  worked  diligently  so  long  as 
any  body  stood  over  thorn ;  (he  moment  their  hacks 
were  turned,  they  all  got  together  in  a  circle,  their  legs 
across,  facing  the  sun,  and  chattered.  Thus  they  can- 
not possibly  earn  mors,  indeed  hardly  so  much,  as  would 
find  them  bread,  although  very  cheap  with  us;  for  the 
bread  I  give  them  does  not  stand  me  in  half  a  kreutzer 
the  pie  and.  Even  in  winter  th*y  cannot  bear  a  hat  on 
their  head  or  shoes  on  their  feet.  The  boys  run  like 
wild  things  wherever  they  are  sent,  either  on  foot  or  on 
horseback)  but  they  spoil  horses  unmercifully,  beat 
them  on  the  head,  jerk  the  bits  in  (heir  mouths,  so  as 
to  make  them  run  down  with  blood.  They  cannot  be 
brought  by  any  mean*  whatever  to  dress  horses.  Clothe 
them  as  yon  will,  they  always  sell  or  lose  their  clothes. 
In  ft  Word,  one  cannot  hut  consider  them  as.  void  of 
Mason  )  it  is  really  shocking  to  see  even  well  grown 
children  pot  whatever  they  find  into  their  mouths,  like 
infants  before  they  can  speak  >  wherefore  they  eat  eve- 
ry thing,  even  carrion,  let  it  stink  never  so  much. 
Where  a  mortality  happens  among  the  cattle,  there 
the**  wretched  beings  are  to  be  found  in  the  greatest 


and  that 


The  origin  of  this  people,  as  we 
generally  believed  to  be  Egyptian 
sja  old  as  their  existence  in  Europe.  Thomasius,  Sal- 
■MM  tho  English  geographer,  and  lately  Siguier  Grise- 
lini,  have  endeavoured  to  prove  it  by  satisfactory  evi- 
dence. This  theory,  however,  according  to  our  au- 
thor, is  without  foundation.  The  Egyptian  descent  of 
these  people,  he  thinks,  is  not  only  destitute  of  proofs, 
but  the  moat  positive  evidence  is  found  to  contradict  III 
Tbcir  language  differs  entirely  from  the  Coptic  ;  and 
their  custom*  are  very  different  from  those  of  the  Egyp- 
tian*. They  are  indeed  to  be  found  in  Egypt)  but 
they  wanner  abont  tbere  as  strangers,  and  form  a  di- 
stinct people,  as  in  other  countries.'  The  expressions 
of  Bellonins  are  strong  and  decisive :  **  No  part  of  the 
world,  I  believe,  is  free  From  those  banditti,  wander- 
ing about  in  troops,  whom  we  by  mistake  call  Egyp. 
Uaiu  sod  Bohemians.  When  we  were  at  Cairo,  and  in 
the  villages-  bordering  oo  the  Nile,  we  found  troops  of 
these  strolling  thieves  sitting  under  pains  trees;  and 
tbty  an  esteemed,  foreigners  in  Egypt  as  well  as. among 
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The  Egyptian  descent  of  the  gypsies  being  rejected,  "Crpiift 
Mr  author  next  endeavour*  to  show  that  they  coma'  »  -' 
from  Hindustan.  The  chief  basis  uf  his  theory,  bow* 
ever,  is  no  other  than  that  very  dubioes  one,  a  simila- 
rity of  language.  He  adds  a  long  vocabulary  of  the 
gypsy  and  the  Hindosfanie  languages  ;  in  which,,  it 
snnst  be  confessed,  many  words  are  the  same ;  tint  ma* 
By  am  different.  A  principal  proof  which  he  adduces 
an  this  head  is  from  the  relation  of  Captain  Szekely 
▼en  Dob*,  to  whom  a  printer  in  1763  related,  that  ■ 
preaeher  of  the  Reformed  church,  wben  a  student  aS 
Leyden,  being  intimately  acquainted  with  three  young 
Malabar  students,  took  down  1000  of  their  words, 
Which  he  fancied  corresponded  with  the  gypsy  language ) 
and  they  added,  that  a  tract  of  land  in  their  island  was 
named  Ovtgama.  He  repeated  these  words  to  the  Ba- 
be r  gypsies,  who  explain  them  without  trouble  or  hesi- 
tation. This  account  was  published  in  the  Vienna  Ga- 
zette. Supposing  these  three  yovng  men  to  be  sons  of 
Bramina,  who  use  the  Sanscrit,  tha  common  language 
of*  Hindustan  comes  as  near  to  tbat  as  modern  Italian 
to  pure  Latin.  The  comparison  of  the  two  languages 
takes  up  above  30  pages  ;  and  Mr  Grellman  thinks  it 
establishes  his  system.  The  some  Opinion  is  maintained 
by  Mr  Marsden,  in  a  paper  upon  this  subject  ia  the  7th 
volume  of  the  Archcologia.  The  numerals,  however, 
both  in  HintlusUiiic  and  gypsy,  differ  greatly  as  stated 
by  the  two  authors.  And  here,  as  in  other  such  com- 
parisons, one  is  astonished  at  the  credulity  of  the  com- 
parers of  orthoepy  and  orthography  (as  s  periodical  cri- 
tic observes),  which  can  have  no  connection  in  langua- 
£s  with  which  we  are  not  perfectly  familiar,  even  wersj 
th  languages  reduced  to  writing  by  their  respective 
people :  how  much  less,  then,  where  one  of  the  two  - 
languages  in  never  reduced  to  writing,  as  is  the  case  of 
(he  gypsy,  but  it  is  blended  with  the  language  of  the 
country  where  the  clan  resides  ?  This  appears  from  the 
correspondence  of  several  words  in  all  languages  with 
the  gypsy.  Mr  Grellman  acknowledges  the  two  gypiy 
versions  of  the  Lord's  Prater,  at  different  periods,  differ 
so  widely,  that  nne  Would  almost  be  inclined  to  doubt 
whether  they  were  really  the  same  language.  We  think 
we  can  discern  a  few  words  differently  indeed  written, 
bnt  probably  pronounced  alike.  Nor  con  we,  in  all  the 
languages  in  which  Chamberlayne  gives  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  perceive  the  least  resemblance  to  the  gypsy 
name  of  father,  Dade  and  Dad,  except  in  the  Welsh, 
Tuail.  In  prosecuting  his  argument,  Mr  Grellman  . 
does  not  insist  ou  the  similarity  of  colour  between  the 
two  people,  nor  on  tbe  cowardice  common  to  both,  nor 
on  the  attachment  of  the  Indians  to  tents,  or  letting, 
their  children  jro  naked;  all  these  being  traits  to  be 
met  with  in  other  nations :  but  ho  dwells  on  the  Word 
Polgar,  the  name  of  one  of  the  first  gypsy  leaders,  and 
of  the  f  Iinilus tanic  god  of  marriage ;  aba  on  the  corres- 
pondence between  the  travelling  smiths  in  the  two  peo> 
pie,  who  carry  two  pair  of  bellows ;  .the  Indian's  boy 
blows  them  in  India,  the  wife  er  child  of  the  gypsy  in 
Europe  :  as  if  every  travelling;  tinker,  in  every  nation 
where  tinkers  travel,  had  not  the  same  journeymen. 
la  lascivious  dances  and  chiromancy  the  two  people 
agree ;  nor  are  these  uncommon  in  other  parts  of  the 
globe.  The  excessive  loqoacity  of  the  two  people  is 
produced  as  similar  5  as  if  no  other  nations  in  the  world  ■ 
were  loQUacious,     Fainter  resemblances- a  rtf,.«  fondness 
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for  saffron,  and  the  intermarrying  only  with  tfaci 
-i  people.  The  last  position  in  the  author's  theory  U,  that 
the  gy  pies  are  of  the  lowest  class  of  Indians,  namely, 
Periat,  or,  as  they  are  called  in  Hindustan,  Sliders. 
He  compare*  the  manners  of  this  class  with  those  of  the 
gypsies,  and  enumerates  many  circumstances  in  which 
they  agree :  some  of  the  comparisons  are  frivolous,  and 
prove  nothing.  As  an  instance  of  which  we  may  take 
the  fallowing;  *  Gypsies  are  fond  of  being  about  horse*  ; 
the  Suders  in  India  likewise,  for  which  reason  they  are 
commonly  employed  as  horse-keepers  by  the  Europua.nl 
resident  in  that  country.'  This  reasoning  does  not  prove 
that  the  gypsies  are  Suders,  any  more  than  that  they 
are  Arabians  or  Yorkshire  farmers. 

The  objections,  however,  to  which  this  learned  and 
industrious  author's  theory  is  liable,  are  such  as  only 
show  it  to  be  by  no  means  satisfactory  ;  but  do  not 
prove  that  it  is  wrong.  It  may  possibly  be  right;  and 
upon  this  supposition  the  cause  of  their  emigration 
from  their  country,  he  conjectures,  not  without  proba- 
bility, to  be  the  war  of  Tjmur  Beg  in  India.  In  the 
years  1408  and  1409  this  conqueror  ravaged  India) 
and  the  progress  of  his  arms  was  attended  with  devasta- 
tioti  and  cruelty.  All  who  made  resistance  were  de- 
stroyed ;  those  who  fell  into  the  enemy's  bands  were 


mane  slaves ;  of  these  very  slaves  100,000  were  pot    Cratici 
to  death.     As  on  this  occasion  an  universal  panic  took         I 
place,  what  could  be  more  natural  than  that  a  great   OjiIkkb. 
number  of  terrified  inhabitants  should  endeavour  to  save      '   *    mJ 
themselves  by  Eight  ?— In  the  last  place,  the  author  en- 
deavours to  trace  the  mule  by  which  the  gypeiea  cams 
from  Hindoslan  to  Europe :   but  here  be  justly  acknow- 
ledges that  all  that  can  be  said  an  the  subject  is  mere 
surmise  ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  after  perusing  at)  the 
preceding  details,  ibe  reader  will  probably  be  of  opi- 
nion that  there  still  bang*  a  cloud  over  the  origin  of  this 
extraordinary  race. 

GYPSOPHILA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  tbe 
dtcandria  class ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  un- 
der the  23d  order,  Cart/ophylUi,     See  Botany  Index. 

GYPSUM,  Plastjlr- stone,  or  Alabaster.  Sea 
Gypsum,  Mineralogy  Index. 

GYR-  falco,  the  name  of  a  large  and  fierce  species 
of  falcon,  called  in  English  the  Jer-fatcow.  See  Orni- 
thology Index. 

GYRINUS,  a  genus  of  insects  of  tbe  Caleoptera  or- 
der.    See  Ehtomologt  Index. 

GYSHORN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  tbe  duchy  of 
Lunenburgh,  situated  on  the  river  A  Her,  in  E.  Long. 
10.  49.  N.  Lat.  (2-49. 


H. 


•J  IT  THE  eighth  letter  and  sixth  consonant  in  our 
B  >k  ■n)  alphabet)  though  some  grammarians  will  have 
-  it  to  be  only  an  aspiration,  or  breathing.     But  notHng 

can  be  more  ridiculous  than  to  dispute  its  being  a  di- 
stinct sound,  and  formed  in  a  particular  manner  by  the 
organs  nf  speech,  at  least  in  our  language  :  witness  tbe 
words  eat  anil  heat,  arm,  and  harm,  tar,  and  hear,  at 
and  hot,  &c.  as  pronounced  with  or  without  the  h. 

It  is  pronounced  by  a  strong  exiprratiou  of  the  breath 
between  the  lip*,  doling,  as  it  were,  by  a  gentle  mo- 
tion of  the  lower  jaw  to  tbe  upper,  and  the  tongue 
Dearly  approaching  the  palate. 

There  seems  to  be  no  doubt,  tlmt  onr  h,  which 
is  the  same  with  Unit  of  tbe  Unmans,  derived  its  figure 
from  that  of  the  Hebrew  M.  And,  indeed,  the  Phoe- 
nicians, most  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  used  the 
same  figure  with  ourH,  which  in  the  series  of  all  these 
alphabets  keeps  its  primitive  place,  being  the  eighth 
letter. 

H,  used  as  a  numeral,  denotes  200 ;  and  with  a  dash 
over  it,  h  200,000. 

A*  an  abbreviation,  H  was  used  by  the  ancients  10 
denote  homo,  hares,  horn,  fkc.  Thus  H.  B.  stood  for 
hares  boiionim  ;  and  H.  S.  corruptly  for  LLS.  se- 
sterce j   and  H.  A.  for  Hadrianu*. 

HAAG,  or  Hag,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Bavaria 
in  Germany,  seated  on  a  hill  on  the  went  side  of  the 
river  Inn,  in  E.  Long.  .12.  15.  N.  Lai.  48.  18. 

HABAKKUK,  one  of  the  twelve  lesser  prophets, 
•those  proobecies  are  taken  into  the  canon  of  tbe  Old 


Testament,  Tbe  name  is  written  in  the  Hebrew  witb  Habakkak 
n  heth;  and  signifies  "  a  wrestler.1'  There  is  no  pre-  | 
cise  time  mentioned  in  Scripture  when  this  Habakkuk  HaWala. 
lived  ;  hut  from  his  predicting  the  ruin  of  the  Jews  by  * 
the  Chaldeans,  it  may  be  concluded  that  he  prophesied 
before  Zedekiah,  or  about  the  time  of  Manasseh.  He 
is  reported  to  have  been  the  author  of  several  prophecies 
which  are  not  extant :  but  those  that  are  indisputably 
his,  are  contained  in  three  chapters.  In  these  the  pro- 
phet cumplains  very  pathetically  of  tbe  disorders  which 
he  observed  in  the  kingdom  of  Judxa.  God  reveals  to 
him,  tlmt  he  would  shortly  punish  Ihem  in  a  very  terri- 
ble manner  by  the  arms  of  the  Chaldceans.  He  fore- 
ttls  the  conquests  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  his  metamor. 
photis,  and  death.  He  foretela,  that  the  vast  designs 
of  Jelioiakim  would  be  frustrated.  He  speaks  against 
a  prince  (probably  tbe  king  of  Tyre)  who- built  with 
blood  and  iniquity  ;  and  he  accuses  another  king  (per- 
haps the  king  of  Egypt)  of  having  intoxicated  his 
friend,  in  order  to  discover  his  nakedness.  The  third 
chapter  is  a  song  or  prayer  to  God,  whose  majesty  ho 
describes  with  the  utmost  grandeur  and  sublimity  of  ex- 

HABAT,  a  province  of  Asia,  in  Baibary,  and  in 
the  kingdom  of  Fez.  It  is  surrounded  by  the  Medi- 
terranean, the  straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  the  Atlantis 
ocean.  The  principal  towns  are  Arzills,  Tetuan,  and 
Ceuta  ;  which  last  is  in  possession  of  the  Spaniard*. 

HABDALA,  a  ceremony  of  the  Jew*  observed  on 
the  evening  of  the  sabbath  when  every  one  of  the  fa- 
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tfabdala.   "&J  '"  C0DM  home.     At  that  time   they  light  a  taper     shall  ever  afterward*  be  again  removed  ;  and  that  no    Halm* 


pabcas  or  lamp,  with  two  wicka  at  least.  The  master  of  thi 
Oapaa,  family  then  takes  a  cup,  with  iome  wine,  mixed  with 
''  •  fragrant  apices,  and  having  repeated  a  passage  or  two 
of  Scripture,  aa  for  example,  "  I  will  take  the  cup  of 
salvation,1'  Stc.  Fial.  cxvi.  and  "  Tbe  Jew*  had  light 
and  gladness,"  &c.  Eittb.  viii,  ha  blesses  the  wine  and 
tpicei.  Afterwards  be  blesses  the  light  of  the  fire  ;  and 
then  cast*  his  eyes  on  hit  bands  and  nails,  aa  remem- 
bering that  be  ii  going  to  work.  Tbe  whole  i*  in- 
tended to  signify,  that  tbe  sabbalh  is  over,  and  is  from 
that  moment  divided  from  the  day  of  labour  which 
fallows.  For  this  reason  tbe  ceremony  is  called  Hob- 
dala,  which  signifies  "  distinction."  After  tbe  cere- 
mony is  over,  and  the  company  breaks  up,  they  wish 
one  another,  not  "  a  good  night,"  but  "  a  good 
week." 

HABEAS  corpus,  in  Law,  is  the  great  remedy  in 
case*  of  Folic  Ixfrisovmsst.  The  incapacity  of  tbe 
three  other  remedies  referred  to  under  that  article,  to 


cause  shall  be  removed  at  all,  if  tbe  debt  or  damages  Corpus, 
laid  in  the  declaration  do  not  amount  to  tbe  sum  of ' '  *™ 
five  pounds.  But  an  expedient  having  been  found  out 
to  elude  the  latter  branch  of  the  statute,  by  procuring 
a  nominal  plaintiff  to  bring  another  action  for  fite 
pounds  or  upward*  (and  then  by  tbe  course  of  the 
court  the  habeas  corpus  removed  both  action*  together), 
it  i*  therefore  enacted  by  statute  12  Geo.  I.  c.  29. 
that  the  inferior  coort  may  proceed  in  such  actions  as 
are  under  the  value  of  five  pounds,  notwithstanding 
other  actions  may  be  brought  against  the  same  defend- 
ant to  a  greater  amount. 

But  the  great  and  efficacious  writ,  iu  alt  manner  of 
illegal  confinement,  is  that  of  habeas  cotpus  ad  subjicii 
endum;  directed  to  the  person  detaining  another,  and 
commanding  him  to  produce  the  body  of  tbe  prisoner, 
with  the  day  and  cause  of  hi*  caption  and  detention, 
ad  faciendum,  subjiciendum,  et  recipiendum,  to  do,  sub-  Blotto*. 
wit  to,    and   receive  whatsoever    the   judge    or    court Comment. 


give  complete  relief  in  every  case,  hath  almost  entirely  awarding  such  writ  shall  consider  in  that  behalf.  This 
antiquated  tbem,  and  bath  caused  a  general  resource  is  a  high  prerogative  writ,  and  therefore  by  the  corn- 
to  be  bad,  in  behalf  of  person*  aggrieved  by  illegal  moa  law  issuing  out  of  the  court  of  king's  bench,  not 
mprisoomeot,  to  the  present  writ,  the  most  celebra*  only  in  term-time,  but  also  during  the  vacation,  by  a 


ted  in  the  English  law.  Of  this  thi 
kinds  made  use  of  by  the  courts  at  Westminster,  for 
removing  prisoners  from  one  court  into  another  for  the 
more  eaay  administration  of  justice.  Sucb  is  the  ha- 
beas corpus  ad  respondendum,  when  a  man  hath  a  cause 
of  action  against  ooe  who  is  confined  by  the  process  of 
some  inferior  court ;  in  order  to  remove  tbe  prisoner, 
and  charge  him  with  this  new  action  in  the  court 
above.  Such  is  that  ad  satisfaciendum,  when  a  prison- 
er hath  had  judgment  against  him  in  an  action,  and 
the  plaintiff  is  desirous  to  bring  him  up  to  some  supe- 
rior court  to  charge  him  with  process  of  execution. 
Suck  also  are,tbote  ad  prosequendum,  testificandum,  de~ 
tiberandum,  &c }  which  issue  wben  it  is  necessary  to 
remove  a  prisoner,  in  order  to  prosecute  or  bear  testi- 
mony in  any  court,  or  to  be  tried  in  tbe  proper,  juris- 
diction wherein  the  fact  was  committed.  Such  is, 
lastly,  the  common  writ  ad  faciendum  et  recipiendum, 
which  issues  out  of  any  of  tbe  courts  of  Westminster- 
hall,  when  a  person  i*  sued  in  some  inferior  jurisdiction, 
a  desirous  to  remove  the  action  into  the  superior 


fiat  from  the  chief  justice,  or  any  other  of  the  judges, 
and  running  into  all  part*  of  the  king's  dominions: 
for  the  king  i*  at  all  times  infilled  to  have  an  account 
why  tbe  liberty  of  any  of  his  subjects  is  restrained, 
wherever  that  restraint  may  be  inflicted.  If  it  issues 
in  vacation,  it  is  usually  returnable  before  the  judge 
himself  who  awarded  it,  and  be  proceeds  by  himself 
thereon  ;  unless  tbe  term  should  intervene,  and  then  it 
may  be  returned  in  court.  Indeed,  if  the  party  were 
privileged  in  the  court*  of  common  pleas  and  exche- 
quer, a*  being  an  officer  or  suitor  of  the  coort,  an  ha- 
beas corpus  ad  subjiciendum  might  also  have  been  award- 
ed from  thence  ;  and,  if  the  caosc  of  imprisonment  were 
palpably  illegal,  they  might  have  discharged  him :  but 
if  he  were  committed  for  any  criminal  matter,  they 
could  only  have  remanded  him,  or  taken  bail  for  bu 
appearance  in  the  court  of  king's  bench  j  which  occa- 
sioned tbe  common  pleas  to  discountenance  such  ap- 
plications. It  bath  also  been  said,  and  by  very  re- 
spectable authorities,  that  the  like  habeas  corpus  mar 
issue  ent  of  the  court  of  chancery,  in  vacation ;   but 


court;  commanding  the  inferior  judges  to  produce  tbe  upon  the  famous  application  to  Lord  Nottingham  by 
body  of  tbe  defendant,  together  with  the  day  and  cause  Jcnki,  notwithstanding  the  most  diligent  searches,  no 
of  his  caption   and  detainer  (whence  the  writ  is  fre-     precedent  could  be  found  where  the  chancellor  bad  is- 


queotly  denominated  an  habeas  corpus  cum  causa),  to 
do  and  receive  whatsoever  the  kind's  court  shall  consi- 
der in  that  behalf.  This  is  n  writ  grantable  of  com- 
mon right,  without  any  motion  in  court ;  and  it  in* 
atantly  supersedes  all  proceedings  in  the  court  below 


sued  such  a  writ  in  vacation ;  and  therefore  bis  lordship 
refused  it. 

In  the  court  of  king**  bench  it  ins,  and  i*  still, 
necessary  to  apply  for  it  bj  motion  to  the  court,  as  in. 
the  case  of  all  other  prerogative  writs  (certiorari,  pro- 


But,  in  order  to  prevent  the  surreptitious  discharge  of  nibition,  mandamus,  &c.)  which  do  not  issue  as  of 
prisoners,  it  is  ordered  by  statute  1  &.  2  P.  &  M.  c.  13.  mere  course,  without  showing  some  probable  cause  why 
that  noAoAraj  corpus  shall  issue  to  remove  any  prisoner  the  extraordinary  power  of  the  crown  is  called  in  to 
out  of  any  gaol,  unless  signed  by  some  judge  of  the  the  party's  assistance.  For,  a*  waa  argued  by  Lore! 
court  out  of  which  it  is  awarded.  And,  to  avoid  vexs-  chief  justice  Vaugban,  "  it  ii  granted  00  motion  he 
tiou*  delays  by  removal  of  frivolous  causes,  it  is  enacted  cause  it  cannot  be  had  of  course  ;  and  there  is  there- 
by statute  at  Jac.  L  c,  33.  that,  where  the  judge  of  fore  no  necessity  ta  grant  it ;  for  the  court  ought  to 
an  inferior  court  of  record  is  a  barrister  of  three  year*  be  satisfied  that  tbe  party  hath  a  probable  cause  to 

labia, 


Handing,  no  cause  shall  be  removed  from  thence  by 
habeas  corpus  or  other  writ,  after  issue  or  demurrer  de- 
liberately joined  }  that  no  cause,  if  once  remanded  to 
tfce  inferior  coort  hy  writ  of  procedendo  or  otherwise. 
Vol.  X.  Part  L  f 


he  delivered.1'     And  (hi*  seems  the"  1 

became,  when  once  granted,  the  pei .  _ 

is  directed  can  return  no  satisfactory  excuse  for  net 
bringing  up  the  body  of  the  prisoner.    80  that,  if  it 
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issued  of  mere  course,    without  shewing  to  the  court 
or  judge  some  reasonable  ground   for  awarding  it,   a 
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dentin)  reasons,  might  obtain  a  temporary  enlargement 
by  suing  out  an  habeas  corpus,  though  sure  to  be  re- 
manded as  soon  as  brought  up  to  the  court.  And 
therefore  Hit  Edward  Coke,  when  chief  justice,  did  not 
scruple,  in  13  Jac.  I.  to  deny  a  habeas  corpus  to  one 
confined  by  the  court  of  admiralty  fur  piracy  ;  there 
appearing,  upon  his  onn  showing,  sufficient  grounds 
to  confine  him,'  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  probable 
ground  be  shown,  that  the  party  is  imprisoned  without 
just  cause,  and  therefore  hath  a  right  to  be  delivered, 
the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  is  then  a  writ  of  right, 
which  "  may  not  be  denied,  but  ought  to  be  granted 
to  every  man  that  is  committed,  or  detained  in  pri- 
son, or  otherwise  restrained,  though  it  be  by  the 
command  of  the  king,  the  privy -co  unci),  or  any 
other." 

■tides  Liberty  and  Bights,  will  be  found  a 
ion  of  the  personal  liberty  oft  he  subject.  This 
o  be  a  natural  inherent  right,  which  could 
indexed  or  forfeited  unless  by  the  commis- 
sion of  some  great  and  atrocious  crime,  and  which 
ought  not  to  be  abridged  in  any  case  without  the  spe- 
cial permission  of  law ;  a  doctrine  coeval  with  the 
first  rudiments  of  our  constitution  ;  and  handed  down 
to  us  from  the  Anglo-Saxons,  notwithstanding  all  their 
struggles  with  the  Danes,  and  the  violence  of  the 
Norman  conquest :  asserted  afterwards  and  confirmed 
by  the  conqueror  himself  and  Ms  descendants}  and 
though  sometimes  a  little  impaired  by  the  ferocity  of 
the  times,  and  the  occasional  despotism  of  jealous  or 
usurping  princes,  yet  established  on  the  firmest  basis  by 
the  provisions  of  magna  charta,  and  a  lone  succession 
of  statutes  enacted  under  Edward  III.  To  assert  an 
absolute  exemption  from  imprisonment  in  all  eases,  is 
inconsistent  with  every  idea  of  law  and  political  socie- 
ty ;  and  in  the  end  would  destroy  all  civil  liberty,  by 
Tendering  its  protection  impossible :  but  the  glory  of 
the  English  law'  consists  in  clearly  d(  fining  the  tiny, 
the  causes,  and  the  extent,  when,  wherefore,  and  to 
what  degree,  the  imprisonment  of  the  subject  may  be 
lawful.  This  it  is  which  induces  the  absolute  neces- 
sity or  expressing  upon  every  commitment  the  reason 
for  which  it  is  made  :  that  the  court,  upon  an  habeas 
corpus,  may  examine  into  Its  validity  -,  and  according 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  case  may  discharge,  admit 
to  bail,  or  remand  the  prisoner. 

And  yet,  early  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  ths  court 
of  king's  bench,  relying  on  some  arbitrary  precedents 
"y^  -,•  (>nd  those  perhaps  misunderstood),  determined  *  that 
,,fl_  '  they  could  not  upon  an  habeas  corpus  either  bail  or 
deliver  a  prisoner,  though  committed  wit  boot  any 
cause  assigned,  in  case  .he  was  committed  by  the  spe- 
cial command  of  the  king,  or  by  the  loids  of  the  privy- 
council.  This  drew  on  a  parliamentary  inquiry,  and 
produced  the  petition  of  right,  3  Car.  I.  which  recites 
this  illegal  judgment,  and  enacts  that  no  freeman  heie- 
.  after  shall  be  so  imprisoned  or  detained.  But  when, 
in  the  fallowing  year,  Mr  Selden  and  others  were 
committed  by  the  lords  of  the  council,  in  pursuance  of 
his  majesty's  special  command,  under  a  genera!  charge 


>f  "  notable  contempts  and  stirring  up  sedition  against    Habeas 
the  king    and    government,"   the   judges  delayed   for     Corpus. 

two  terms  (including  also  the  long  vacation)  to  deliver  ' v— ' 

an  opinion  how  far  such  a  charge  was  bailable;  and 
when  at  length  they  agreed  that  it  was,  ihey  bow- 
ever  annexed  a  condition  of  finding  sureties  for  the  good 
behaviour,  which  still  protracted  their  imprisonment; 
the  chief  justice  Sir  Nicholas  Hyde,  at  the  same  time 
declaring  +,  that  "  if  they  were  again  reminded  fort  '***  *<°- 
thal  cause,  perhaps  the  court  would  not  afterwards  grant 
a  habeas  corpus,  being  already  made  acquainted  with 
the  cause  of  the  imprisonment."  But  this  was  heard 
with  indignation  and  astonishment  by  every  lawyer 
present ;  according  to  Mr  Selden's  own  account  of  the 
matter,  whose  resentment  was  not  cooled  at  the  distance 
of  four-and- twenty  years. 

These  pitiful  evasions  gave  rise  to  the  statute  16 
Car.  I.  c.  10.  {  8.  whereby  it  is  enacted,  that  if  any 
person  be  committed  by  the  king  himself  in  person, 
or  by  his  privy-council,  or  by  any  of  the  members 
thereof,  he  shall  have  granted  unto  him,  without  any 
delay,  upon  any  pretence  whatsoever,  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus,  upon  demand  or  motion  made  to  the  court  of 
king's  bench  or  common  pleas  ;  who  shall  thereupon, 
within  three  court  days  after  the  return  is  made,  exa- 
mine and  determine  the  legality  of  such  commitment, 
and  do  what  to  justice  shall  appertain,  in  delivering, 
hailing,  or  remanding  such  prisoner.  Yet  still  in  the 
case  of  Jenks,  before  alluded  to,  who  in  1676  was 
committed  by  the  king  in  council  for  a  turbulent 
speech  at  Guildhall,  new  shifts  and  devices  were  made 
use  or  to  prevent  bis  enlargement  by  law  ;  the"  chief 
justice  (as  well  as  the  chancellor),  declining  to  award 
a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  ad  subjiciendum  m  vacation, 
though  at  last  he  thought  proper  to  award  the  usual 
writs  ad  deliberandum,  &c.  whereby  the  prisoner  waa 
discharged  at  the  Old  Bailey.  Other  abuses  had  also 
crept  into  daily  practice,  which  had  in  some  measure 
defeated  the  benefit  of  this  great  constitutional  re- 
medy. The  party  imprisoning  was  at  liberty  to  de- 
lay his  obedience  to  the  first  writ,  and  might  wait  till 
a  second  and  a  third,  called  an  alias  and  a  p/un'es, 
were  issued,  before  he  produced  the  parly ;  and  many 
other  vexatious  shifts  were  practised  to  detain  state- 
prisoners  in  custody.  But  whoever  will  attentively 
consider  the  English  history,  may  observe,  that  the 
flagrant  abuse  of  any  power,  by  the  crown  or  its  mi- 
nisters, has  always  been  productive  of  a  struggle  ; 
which  either  discovers  the  exercise  of  that  power  to 
he  contrary  to  taw,  or  (if  legal)  restrains  it  for  tbe 
future.  This  was  the  case  in  the  present  instance. 
The  oppression  of  an  obscure  individual  gave  birth  to 
the  famous  habeas  corpus  act,  31  Car.  II.  c.  2.  which 
is  frequently  considered  as  another  magna  charta  of  the 
kingdom  ;  and  by  consequence  has  also  in  subsequent 
times  reduced  the  method  of  proceeding  on  these  writs 
(though  not  within  the  reach  of  that  statute,  bnt  issu- 
ing merely  at  tbe-eemmon  law).to  the  true  standard  of 
taw  and  liberty. 

The  statute  itself  enacts,  1.  That  the  writ  shall  be 
returned  and  the  prisoner  brought  up,  within  a  limited 
time  according  to  the  distance,  not  exceeding  in  any 
case  twenty  days.  3.  That  such  writs  shall  be  endor- 
/  we  A,  as  granted  in  pursuance  of  this  act,  and  signed  by 
the  person  awarding  them.  3.  That  on  complaint  and 
..  request 
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request  in  writing  by  or  on  behalf  of  any  person  com- 
mitted nod  charged  willi  any  crime  (unlets  commit  led 
for  treason  or  felony  expressed  in  the  warrant,  or  for 
suspicion  of  the  umt,  or  as  accessary  thereto  before  the 
fact,  or  convicted  or  charged  in  execution  by  legal 
ttrocess),  the  lard  chancellor,  or  any  of  the  twelve 
judges  in  vacation,  upon  viewing  a  copy  of  the  war- 
rant, or  affidavit  that  a  copy  is  denied,  shall  (unless  the 
party  has  neglected  for  two  terms  tn  apply  to  any  court 
for  his  enlargement)  award  a  habeas  corpus  for  such 
prisoner,  returnable  immediately  before  himself  or  any 
other  of  the  judges  ;  and  upon  the  return  made  shall 
discharge  the  party,  if  bailable,  upon  giving  security 
to  appear  and  answer  to  the  accusation  in  the  proper 
court  of  judicature.  4.  That  officers  and  keepers  ne- 
glecting to  make  due  returns,  or  not  delivering  to  the 
prisoner  or  his  agent  within  six  hours  after  demand  a 
copy  of  the  warrant  of  commitment,  or  shifting  the 
custody  of  a  prisoner  from  one  to  another  without  suffi- 
cient reason  or  authority  (specified  in  the  act),  shall  for 
the  first  offence  forfeit  tool,  and  for  the  second  offence 
aool.  to  the  party  grieved,  and  be  disabled  to  hold  his 
office.  5.  That  no  person,  once  delivered  by  habeas 
corpus,  shall  be  recommitted  for  the  same  offence,  on 
penalty  of  500I.  6.  That  every  person  committed  for 
treason  or  felony  shall,  if  he  requires  it  tbe  first  week 
of  the  next  term,  or  the  first  day  of  the  next  session  of 
oyer  and  terminer,  be  indicted  in  that  term  or  session, 
or  else  admitted  to  bail ;  unlet*  the  king's  witnesses 
■cannot  be  produced  at  that  time  :  and  if  acquitted,  or 
if  not  indicted  and  tried  in  the  second  term  or  session, 
ho  shall  be  discharged  from  bis  imprisonment  for  such 
imputed  offence  :  but  that  no  person,  after  the  assizes 
shall  be  opened  for  the  county  in  which  he  is  detained, 
shall  be  removed  by  habeas  corpus,  till  after  the  assizes 
are  ended  ;  but  shall  be  left  to  tbe  justice  of  the  judges 
of  assize.  7.  That  any  such  prisoner  may  move  for 
and  obtain  bis  habeas  carpus,  as  well  out  of  the  chan- 
cery or  exchequer  as  out  of  the  king's  bench  or  com- 
mon pleas  ;  and  the  lord  chancellor  or  judges  denying 
■tbe  same,  on  sight  of  tbe  warrant,  or  oath  that  the  same 
is  refuted,  forfeit  severally  to  the  parly  jrrieved  tin 
■did  of  500I.  8.  That  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall 
run  into  tbe  counties  palatine,  cinque  ports,  and  other 
privileged  place*,  and  the  islands  of  Jersey  and  Guern- 
sey, tf.  That  no  inhabitant  of  England  (except  per- 
sons contracting,  or  convicts  praying  to  be  transported  ; 
or  having  committed  some  capital  offence  in  the  place 
to  which  they  are  sent)  shall  be  sent  prisoners  to  Scot- 
land, Ireland,  Jersey,  Guernsey,  or  any  places  beyond 
the  seas,  within  or  withont  tbe  king's  dominions,  on 
pain  that  the  party  committing,  his  advisers,  aiders, 
and  assistants,  shall  forfeit  to  the  party  grieved  a  sum 
not  less  than  500).  to  be  recovered  with  treble  casts  ; 
shall  be  .disabled  to  bear  any  office  of  trust  or  profit  ; 
■  shall  incur  the  penalties  of  praemunire  ;  and  shall  be 
incapable  of  tbe  king's  pardon. 

This  is  the  substance  of  that  great  and  Important 
statute,  which  extends  (we  may  observe)  only  to  tbe 
case  of  commitments  for  such  criminal  charge  as  can 
produce  no  inconvenience  to  public  justice  by  a  tem- 
porary enlargement  of  the  prisoner;  all  other  cases  of 
.unjust  imprisonment  being  left  to  the  habeas  corpus  at 
common  law.  But  even  upon  writs  at  the  common 
law  it  is  now  expected  by  tbe  court,  agreeable  to  an- 
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■it  of  the  act  of  parliament,     Habeas 
mediately  obeyed,  without      Corpui 
any  alias  or  piurics ;  otherwise  an  attach-  'L 

ssue.  By  which  admirable  regulations,  jn-  ■ 
ill  as  parliamentary,  tbe  remedy  it  now  com- 
moving  (he  injury  of  unjust  and  illegal  con- 
A  remedy  the  more  necessary,  because  the 
does  not  always  arise  from  tbe  ill  nature) 
inattention,  or  govern- 
ment. For  it  frequently  happens  in  foreign  countries, 
(and  ha*  happened  in  England  during  the  temporary 
suspension  of  the  statute),  that  persons  apprehended  up- 
on suspicion  have  suffered  a'long  imprisonment,  merely 
because  they  were  forgotten. 

HABERDASHER,  in  commerce,  a  seller  of  hate 
and  other  small  wares.— The  matter  and  warden  of  tbe 
company  of  haberdashers  in  London,  calling  to  their 
assistance  one  of  tbe  company  of  cappers,  and  another 
of  the  hat-makers,  and  mayors,  &c,  of  towns,  may 
search  the  wares  of  all  batters  who  work  bats  with  fo- 
reign wool,  and  who  bave  not  been  apprentices  to  the 
trade,  or  who  dye  tbem  with  any  thing  but  copperas 
and  galls,  or  woad  and  madder  ;  in  which  cases,  tbey 
are  liable  to  penalties  by  stat.  8  Ellz.  cap.  7.  and 
5  Geo.  IT.  cap.  11.      See  Uerdash. 

HABERGION,  or  Haubergeon.Habergetum, 
a  coat  of  mail  ;  an  ancient  piece  of  defensive  armour, 
in  form  of  a  coat,  descending  from  the  neck  to  tbe  mid- 
dle, and  formed  of  little  iron  rings  or  meshes,  linked 
into  each  other.— It  is  alto  written  haberge,  houberge, 
hauberc,  haubert,  hautber,  hautbert,  and  hauberk.  Spel- 
inan  takes  it  from  the  ancient  French  hault,  "  high," 
and  berg,  "  armour,  covering  ;"  as  serving  to  defend 
the  upper  part  of  the-hody.  Du  Cange  and  Skinner 
derive  it  from  tbe  Belgic  hats,  or  Teutonic  halts,  • 
"  neck,"  and  bergen,  "  to  cover  ;"  t.  e,  a  defence  for 
the  neck.  Others  will  have  it  formed  of  al,  alia,  q.  d. 
all,  and  bergem,  "  to  cover ;"  at  importing  it  a  cover 
for  the  whole  body.  In  Scripture  it  seems  to  signify 
an  offensive  weapon.  "The  cword  of  him  that  layelh 
at  liim  cannot  hold  ;  tbe  spear,  the  dart,  nor  the  haber- 
geon," Joh,  xli.  26. 

HABIT,  in  Philosophy,  an  aptitude  or  disposition 
either  of  mind  or  body,  acquired  by  a  frequent  repeti- 
tion of  the  same  act.  See  Custom  and  Habit. 
,  Habit  is  also  usrd  for  a  dress  or  garb,  or  tbe  com- 
position of  garments,  wherewith  a  person  is  covered. 
The  principal  part  of  the  dress  worn  bv  the  Jews  and 
Greeks  was  (he  i/UIiw  and  tbe  y$m.  The  i/uRm  was 
an  upper  garment,  consisting  of  a  loose  square  piece  of 
cloth  wrapped  round  tbe  body  ;  the  yjrxt  was  an  under 
garment,  or  tunic,  which  was  fastened  round  the  body 
and  embraced  it  closely,  falling  down'to  the  mid  tbigh. 
It  is  proper  in  tbis  place  to  observe  that  a  person  di- 
vested of  this  upper  garment  or  i/uSur,  in  the  eastern 
language,  is  styled  naked,  and  in  tbis  sense  David 
danced  naked  before  the  ark. 

The  several  sorts  of  garments  in  use  with  both  sexes, 
amongst  tbe  Romans,  were  tbe  toga,  tunica,  pel  una, 
lacerna,  cblamya,  paludamentum,  Isena,  stola,  pallium 
or  palls*    See  Toga,  &c. 

For.  the  habits  of  the  priests  amongst  the  Jews, 
Greeks,  and  Romans,  see  tbe  article  Priests. 

Habit  is  particularly  used  for  the  uniform  garments 

of  tbe  religious,  conformable  to  the   rule  and  order 
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Hst.il      whereof  they  make  profession ;  as  the  habit  of  St  Be- 
ll oedkl,  of  St  Aogostine,  &c. 
,  a******.         £n  t(,{(  MMC  we  say  abiwliitely,  such  a  perton  has  te- 
'         ken  the  habit ;  meaning  be  baa  entered   upon  a  novi- 
ciate in  a  certain  order.    So  be  is  said  to  quit  the  habit, 
when  be  renounces  tfae  order.     See  Vow. 

The  habits  of  the  several  religious  are  not  supposed 
to  have  been  calculated  for  singularity  or  novelty  ;  tbc 
founders  of  the  orders,  who  were  at  first  chiefly  inhabi- 
tants of  deserts  and  solitudes,  gave  their  monks  the  ha- 
bit usual  among  the  country  people.  Accordingly,  tbc 
primitive  habit*  of  St  Anthony,  St  Hilar  ion,  St  Bene- 
dict, &c.  are  described  by  the  ancient  writer!  a*  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  sheep  skins  the  common  dress  of  the 
peasants,  shepherds,  and  mountaineers  of  that  tine  ; 
and  the  same  they  gave  to  their  disciple*. 

Tbe  orders  established  in  and  about  cities  and  inha- 
bited places  took  the  habit  worn  by  other  ecclesiastic* 
at  the  time  of  their  institution.  Thus,  St  Dominic 
nve  his  disciples  the  habit  of  regular  canons,  which  he 
himself  had  always  worn  to  that  time.  And  the  lik* 
any  be  taid  of  the  Jesuits,  Barnabite*,  Theatins,  On- 
toriana,  be.  who  took  the  common  habit  of  the  eccle- 
siutics  at  the  time  of  their  foundation.  And  what 
make*  them  differ  so  much  from  each  other,  as  well  a* 
front  the  ecclesiastical  habit  of  tbe  present  times,  is, 
that  they  hare  always  kept  invariably  to  the  Mm* 
form  ;  wherea*  the  ecclesiastic*  and  laic*  have  been 
changing  tbeir  mode  on  every  occasion. 

HABITE  and  Eetute,  in  Scot*  Law,  the  com- 
mon opinion  of  the  people,  among  whom  a  person 
live*,  with  respect  to  any  circumstance  relating  to 
sin, 

HABITUDE,  among  schoolmen,  the  respect  or  re- 
lation one  thins  bear*  to  another.     Sec  Relation. 

HABSBURG,  or  Hamburg,  an  ancient  castle  of 
Swinerland,  in  the  canton  of  Bern.  It  is  the  place 
where  the  ancient  counts  of  Hapsburg  resided,  and  i* 
•anted  near  the  lake  of  Lucern,  and  to  tbe  east  of 
the  town  of  that  name.  £.  Long.  8.  10.  N.  Lat. 
47-  »»■ 

HACHA,  a  sea-port  town  of  Sonth  America,  in 
Terra  Firma,  seated  at  the  month  of  a  river  of  tbe  same 
name.  Here  the  Spanish  galleons  touch  at  their  arri- 
val in  Sooth  America,  from  whence  expresses  are  sent 
to  nil  tbe  settlements  to  give  them  notice  of  it.  W. 
Long.  73.  46.  N.  Lat.  11.  38. 

HACKET,  John,  bishop  of  Litchfield  and  Coven- 
try, wu  born  in  1593.  In  1633  he  was  made  chaplain 
to  June*  I.  and  prebendary  of  Lincoln ;  and  soon  after 
obtained  the  rector*  of  St  Andrew's  Holborn,  with 
that  of  Cheam  in  Surrey ;  hi*  natron  telling  him,  be  in- 
tended Holborn  for  wealth,  and  Cheam  for  health.  In 
164a  he  was  presented  to  a  prebendary  and  residenti- 
ary j '  but  waa  deprived  of  the  enjoyment  of  them,  aa 
well  a*  of  St  Andrew's  °"f  ">a  ensuing  troubles.  He 
tben  lived  retired  at  Cheam  with  little  disturbance, 
until  he  recovered  hi*  preferment*  by  the  restoration 
of  Charles  II.  by  whom  he  was  preferred  to  the  see  of 
Litchfield  and  Coventry  in  r66i.  Finding  the  beau- 
tiful cathedral  of  Litchfield  almost  battered  to  the 
ground,  be  in  eight  year*  finished  a  complete  church 
superior  to  the  former,  at  hi*  own  rzpencevif  30,000). 
excepting  i ceo),  be  bad  from  the  dranMnd  chapter, 
with  what  he  could  procure  from  privi*  benefactor*. 
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He  laid  rat  toool.  on  a  prebendal  house,  his  palace*  at    naekM 
Litchfield  and  Ecckshali  having  been  demolished  du-         | 
ring  the  civil  war* ;  and  beside  these  act*  of  mucin-  HmwTwir 
cence,  left  several  other  benefactions  at  his  death  in  ,Co"h«V 
1670.    He  published,  before  he  entered  into  order*,  a        " 
comedy  entitled  Loyola,  which  waa  twice  acted  before 
King  James  I,      After  hi*-  death    there  appeared  a 
"  Century  of  hi*  sermons  on  several  remarkable  sub- 
ject*," in  folio  ;  and  "  The  Life  of  Archbishop  Wil- 
liams," in  folio,  which  wa*  abridged  in  1700  by  Am- 
brose Philip*. 

HACKNEY,  n  pariah  of  Middlesex,  on  the  north- 
east side  of  London,  containing  no  less  than  J  a  ham- 
lets. At  the  bottom  of  Hackney-Mann,  through 
which  the  river  Lea  runs,  between  Old  Ford  and  the 
Wyek,  there  nave  been  discovered  tbe  remain*  of  n 
great  Mono  causeway,  which,  by  tbe  Roman  coin*,  file, 
found  there,  waa  no  doubt  one  of  the  famous  highway* 
made  by  the  Romans.  The  church  here  is  of  a  very 
ancient  foundation,  so  old  a*  Edward  II.  That  part 
next  London  i*  called  Mare-*trett ;  the  middle  CAsrrcA- 
ttrewti  and  the  north  part  Clapton;  Dorleston  and 
Shaklewell  are  on  the  west,  and  Hummerton,  which 
lead*  to  the  Marsh,  on  tbe  east.  Here  are  three  meet- 
ing-bonses  and  several  boarding-schools,  besides  the  Free- 
school  in  tbe  church-yard,  a  charity-school,  and  17  alms- 
house*. It  waa  from  this  place  that  the  coaches  let  to 
the  people  in  London  £r*t  received  their  name)  for  ia 
tbe  17th  century,  many  people  having  gone  on  virit* 
to  tee  their  friend*  at  Hackney,  it  occasioned  them  of- 
ten to  hire  horse*  or  carriages  M  l^*'  'n  time  it 
became  a  common  name  for  such  hones,  coaches 
and  chain,  a*  were  ret  to  tbe  people  of  London; 
and  the  name  has  now  become  general.  Population 
16,771. 

HAcKSxr-Ctackt,  those  exposed  to  hire  in  the 
street*  of  London,  and  some  other  great  cities  at  rates 
fixed  by  authority.  See  Coach..— These  fint  began  to 
ply  in  the  streets  of  London,  or  rmtber  waited  at  inns 
in  the  year  1625,  and  were  only  So  in  number}  bnt  in 
1635  they  were  so  much  increased,  that  King  Charm* 
issued  out  an  order  of  council  for  restraining  them.  In 
1637,  he  allowed  50  hackney-coachmen,  each  of  whom 
might  keep  13  horse*.  In  1652,  their  number  wa*  li- 
mited to  200}  and  in  1654,  it  was  extended  to  300. 
In  16*61,  400  were  licensed,  at  el.  annually  for  each. 
In  1694,  700  were  allowed,  and  taxed  by  tbe  5  and; 
6  of  W.  and  M.  at  4).  per  annum  each.  By  9  Ann* 
cap.  33.  800  coaches  were  allowed  in  London  apd 
Westminster ;  but  by  8  Geo.  111.  cap.  34.  the  num- 
ber i*  increased  to  1000,  which  are  to  be  licensed  by 
commissioners  and  to  pay  a  duty  of  *».  per  week  to 
the  king.  On  Sunday*  there  were  formerly  only 
175  bickney- coaches  to  ply,  which  Were  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  com  miss  inn  era ;  but  their  number  in  now 
unlimited. 

The  fare  of  hackney- coachmen  in  London,  or  with- 
in ten  mile*  of  the  city,  is  13  shilling*  and  sir  pence  Such  mth 
per  day,  allowing  1  a  hour*  per  day.     By  the  hour  it  it  '**/«"«. 
f  *.  fid,  for  the  first,  and  is.  for  every  hour  after  ;  and  *"°'rJ*^i 
none  are  obliged  to  pay  above  is   for  any  distance**"^ 
net  exceeding  n  mile  and  a  half  j  or  above  1*.  6rt.  for 
any  distance  net  exceeding  two  mile*.     Where  hack- 
ney-coachmen refuse  to  go  at,    or  exact    more  than, 
their  limited  hire,  they  are  subject  to  a  forfeit 'not  tm- 
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Hfce»a*T-  e>r  Ids.  or  exceeding  ji.  and  which  lift  tsnmmitsieu- 
Cm^im,  «n  hn  power  to  determine*  Every  hackney-teach 
Haddfni;-  meet  be  provided  with  check-strings,  and  every  coach- 
.  *"*•  .  man  flying  wit  hoot  them  Incurs  a  penalty  of  ra,— • 
—  Drivers  of  hackney-coaches  are  to  giro  way  to  persona 
of  quality  and  gentlemen's  coaches,  under  tba  penalty 

The  doty  arising  from  licence*  to  hackney-coaches 
t«d  chairs  in  London,  forma  a  branch  of  tile  king's 
•See  Xra*-eztraordinary  and  perpetual  revctine  *.     This  re  to  sub 
"*'  is  governed  by  commissioners  of  ita  own,  and   ia  in 

truth  a  benefit  to  the  ■object;  as  the  ei  pence  of  it 
a  felt  by  do  individual,  and  ita  necessary  regulations 
hate  established  *  competent  jurisdiction,  whereby  a 
very  refractory  face  of  men  may  be  kept  in  tolerable 

HAfoDINGTON,  Couhtt  of,  otherwise  called 
Eatt  Lothian,  it  bounded  by  Mid  Lothian  en  ibe  west  j 
on  tbe  north  by  the  frith  of  Forth  )  On  the  eaat  by  tbe 
German-  ocean  ;  and  it  is  separated  from  the  county  of 
Berwick  by  tbe  Lammermdir  killi.  It  ii  about  2  j  miles 
long,  and  from  12  to  16  broad,  being  reputed  one  of 
the  meet  fertile  Counties  in  the  kingdom,  producing 
abundance  of  wheat  and  every  species  of  grain.  Even 
tbe  mountainous  part  of  it  towards  the  Moth  in  admi- 
rably adapted  ta  tbe  rearing  of  sbeep.  The  inhabi- 
tant* on  tba  ten  coaata  employ  themselves  in  fishing, 
making  of  salt,  foreign  trade,  end  tbe  exportation  of 
torn.  Several  branches  of  tbe  linen  and  woollen  ma- 
nufacture have  been  established  in  the  interior  of  the 
county,  and  are  in  a  flourishing  condition.  There  ia 
a  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid  foil  of  vitriol)  esta- 
blished at  Prcstonpans,  and  one  for  sal  ammoniac  near 
tbe  aside  place. 

It  contains  three  royal  boroughs,  viz.  Haddington, 
North  Berwick,  and  Dunbar  t  besides  a  number  of  well 
peopled  villages  and  towns,  such  at  Tranent,  Preston- 
pahs,  Abcrlady,  Dirleton,  Sic.  In  this  county  also 
there  are  many  seats  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  such 
as  those  of  tbe  duke  of  Roxburgh,  fnarqais  of  Tweeddnle, 
earl  of  Haddington,  Lord  B I en tyre,  earl  of  Wemyss, 
Lord  Elihank,  earl  of  Hepetoun,  Sir  James  Hal], 
Hay  of  DrOromelzieT,  etc,  &c.  In  this  county  there 
it  abundance  of  coal  of  an  excellent  quality,  of  free 
•tone  and  lime-stone;  ironstone  is  found  in  the  parish 
of  Humbie,  and  in  tbe  vicinity  of  Stenton  there  are 
tome  traces  of  an  ore  of  lead.  It  ia  divided  into  14 
parishes.  The  population  in  1801  amonnted  to  29,986 
tools,  and  in  18  n  to  31,057.  The  following  table  ex* 
bibita  a  view  of  the  population  or  this  county,  accor- 
ding to  the  Statistical  Hlttory  of  Scotland, 
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See  HADbiNcroNsHiaz,  SurrLEuxirr. 

Haddington,  a  borough- town  of  Scotland  and 
the  capital,  of  East  Lothian,  er  Haddingtonshire,  ia 
situated  about  itf  milet  eaat  from  Edinburgh,  being  the 
first  etage  on  the  London  read,  and  in  w.  Long,  2. 
25.  N.  Lat.  55.  50,  It  stands  an  the  river  Tyne,  baa 
four  streets"  which  are  neatly  built,  cutting  each  other 
at  right  angles,  with  a  toWn-hoose  erected  in  1748, 
from  a  design  by  the  celebrated  Mr  Adams.  The 
school  is  commodious,  with  lodgings  for  the  masters, 
and  accommodation  for  boarders.  Tbe  parish  charch  ia  - 
large,  which  formerly  belonged  te  tbe  Franciscan  me- 
nu it  try,  and  was  probably  built  about  the  beginning 
of  the  13th  century.  The  west  end  it  now  the  place  of 
worship,  for  the  rest  of  it  is  completely  in  ruins.  The 
aisle  is  the  burying  plaeo  of  the  family  of  Maitland, 
and  contains  several  marble  statues  of  tbe  dukes  of 
Lauderdale.  On  tbe  monument  of  Maitland  of  Tfairl- 
stane  is  an  epitaph  composed  by  James  VI.  Haddington 
is  a  place  ef  great  antiquity,  for  it  ia  styled  by  tbe  mo- 
ther of  Malcolm  IV.  in  a  charter  granted  in  1178, 
ntrMM  Burgum  dt  Haddington.  Ita  political  constitu- 
tion it  composed  of  a  provost,  three  bailies,  a  dean  a£ 
guild,  treasurer,  and  1 2  counsellors.  Its  incorporated 
trades  are  seven  in  number.  It  was  once  strongly  for- 
tified, of  which  different  traces  are  still  to  be  seen. 

A  considerable  manufacture  of  coarse  woollen  cloth  ia  - 
carried  an  in  the  town  and  suburbs.  It  hat  two  annual 
fairs,  and  a  weekly  market  on  Friday,  cemented  to 
be  the  greatest  id  Scotland  for  all  aorta  of  grain. 
Haddington  haa  suffered  much  from  tbe  ravages  of  fie* 
and  the  inundations  of  the  Tyne,  which  rate  ft  feet 
above  its  usual  level  in  the  year  1775,  by  which  oan  ;' 
half  of  the  town  was  laid  tinder  water.  Here  tba  ce- 
lebrated John  Knox,  father  of  the  reformation,  ia  said 
to  have  been  born,  and  strangers  are  still  shewn  tbe 
bonse  where  be  first  drew  his  breath.  It  baa  a  vote  » 
electing  a  member  of  parliament  along  with  North  ■ 
Berwick,  Dunbar,  Jedburgh,  end  Lander.  Its  revenue 
is  estimated  at  about  400I.  sterling  per  nnnnea. 

HADDOCK,  tbe  English  name  of  a  tpeeuaofGA- 
Bus.     See  Gadus,  IchtbTtologt  Index. 

HADEBSLEREN,  a  tea-nctt  torn  ef  Deflmarfc, 
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Had'fjle-  in  tlw  duchy  of  Sleswic,  with  a  strong  citadel,  built 

l*">       upon  a  small  island.  It  is  seated  on  a  bay  of  the  Baltic 

_    "  .       sea,  tmd  has  a  well  frequented  harbour.     E.  Long.  o. 

■     "uc*  ?Q- N- L"-  ;'•'«■  . 

HADES,  in  the  scriptures,  is  used  in  various  senses. 
Sometimes  it  signifies  the  invisible  regions  of  the  dead, 
sometimes  the  place  of  the  damned,  and  sometimes  the 
grave.  In  Greek  authors  it  is  used  to  signify  in  gene- 
ral the  regions  of  the  dead.    See  Hell. 

HADLEY,  a  town  of  Suffolk,  seated  in  a  bottom 
on  the  river  Preston.  It  has  a  handsome  church,  a 
-chapel  of  ease,  and  a  Presbyterian  meeting-house,  and 
had  2592  inhabitants  in  181 1.  The  streets  are  pretty 
'broad,  bnt  not  paved.  Large  quantities  of  yarn  are 
•pun  here  for  the  Norwich  manufacture  ;  and  this  town 
had  once  a  considerable  woollen  manufacture,  which  is 
now  decayed.     £.  Long.  1.  o.  N.  Lat.  52.  7. 

HADRIAN.    See  Adrian. 

HE  MAGOGOS,  among  physicians,  a  compound 
medicine,  consisting  of  fetid  and  aromatic  simples  mix- 
ed with  black  hellebore,  and  prescribed  in  order  to  pro- 
mote the  menstrual  and  hemorrhoidal  fluxes  ;  as  also  to 
bring  away  the  lochia.  eccles 

HEMANTHUS,  the  Blood-Flower,  a  genus  of     my, 
plants  belonging  lo  the  bexandria  class ;  and  in  the     nions 
natural  method  ranking  under  the  ninth  order,  Spatha- 
cctt.    Ste  Botany  Index. 

HEM  ATITES,  01  Blood-stone,  a  species  of  iron 
ore.     See  Mineralogy  Index. 

HEM  ATOPUS,  the  Sea-Pte,  a  genua  of  birds  be- 
looping  to  thenrderoFgrnllse.  Set  Ohnitholot-Y  Index. 
,  HEMATOXYLUM,  Logwood,  m-Campuufy 

Wood  ;  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  decandria 
class  ;  and  In  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  33d 
order,  Lomentacea.  See  Botany  Index;  and  for  its 
properties  and  use  as  a  dye  stuff,  see  Dyeino  Index. 

HAEMOPTYSIS,  HfliMArTYSis,  or  H*moplocj  a 
spitting  nf  blood.     See  Medicine  Index. 

HjEMORRH  AGY,(compoundedofi<VM., "  blood," 
and  pf'vfti,  "  I  burst  forth)"  in  medicine,  a  flux  of 
blood  at  any  part  of  the  body  ;  arising  either  from  a 
rupture  of  Joe  vessels,  as  when  they  are  too  full  or 
too  much  pressed  ;  or  from  an  erosion  of  the  same,  as 
when  the  blood  is  too  sharp  and 
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:r  part.     See  Medicine 

and  Surgery  Index. 

HEMORRHOIDAL,  a 

n    appellation    given    by 

anatomists  to  the  arte 

nes  and 

veins  going  to  the  tntesti- 

HEMORRHOIDS,  or  Piles,  an  haemorrhage  or 
issue  of  blond  from  the  hemorrhoidal  vessels.  See 
Medicine  Index, 

II EMUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  vast  ridge,  run- 
ning from  I  My  "euro  toward  the  Euxine,  (Pliny);  so 
high  as  to  afford  a  prospect  both  of  the  Eexine  and  A- 
driatic.  Here,  in  after  ages,  was  constituted  a  province 
Called  Httmimnns,  or  Hamintontus. 

HERETICO  com bur end o,  a  writ  which  ancient- 
ly lay  against  an  heretic,  who,  having  once  been  con- 
victed  of  heresy  by  his  bishop,  and  having  abjured  it, 
afterwards  falling  into  it  again,  or  into  tome  other,  is 


thereupon  committed  to  the  secular  power.  This  writ  Hwretiea 
Is  thought  by  some  to  be  as  ancient  as  the  common  I 
law  itself}  however,  the  conviction  of  heresy  by  the  ,  H*gB*i'  t 
common  law  was  not  in  any  petty  ecclesiastical  conrt,  '*"" 
but  before  the  archbishop  himself  in  a  provincial  synod, 
and  the  delinquent  was  delivered  up  to  the  king  to  do 
with  him  as  he  pleased  ;  so  that  the  crown  had  a  con- 
troul  over  the  spiritual  power.  But  by  2  Henry  IV. 
cap.  15.  the-  dioctsan  alone,  without  the  intervention 
of  a  aynod,  might  convict  of  heretical  tenets  ;  and  un- 
less the  convict  abjured  his  opinions,  or  if  after  abju- 
ration he  relapsed,  the  sheriff  was  bound  ex  officio,  if 
required  by  the  bishop,  to  commit  the  unhappy  victim 
to  the  flames,  without  waiting  for  the  consent  of  the 
crown.  This  writ  remained  in  force,  and  was  actually 
executed  on  two  Anabaptists  in  the  seventh  of  Eliza* 
beth,  and  on  two  Arians  in  the  ninth  of  James  I; — Sir 
Edward  Coke  was  of  opinion,  that  this  writ  did  not  lie 
in  his  time  :  but  it  is  now  formally  taken  away  by  sta- 
tnte  29  Car.  II.  cap.  p.  But  this  statute  does  not  ex- 
tend to  take  away  or  abridge  the  jurisdiction  of  Prote- 
stant archbishops  or  bishops,  or  any  other  judges  of  any 
■.ts,  in  cases  of  atheism,  blasphemy,  he- 
md  otber  damnable  doctrines  and  opt- 
lay  prove  and  punish  the  same  accord- 
ing to  his  majesty's  ecclesiastical  laws,  by  excommoni- 
cation,  deprivation,  degradation,  and  other  ecclesiasti- 
cal censures,  not  extending  to  death,  in  such  sort  and 
no  other,  as  they  might  have  done  before  the  making 
of  this  act,  sec.  2.     See  Heresy. 

I1AERLEM.     See  Harlem. 

HAG.     See  Myxine,  Helminthologt  Index. 

HAGARENS,  the  descendants  of  Iehmael.  They 
are  called  also  Ishmaelites  and  Saracens  i  and  lastly, 
by  the  general  name  of  Arabians. 

As  to  the  Hagarens,  tbey  dwelt  in  Arabia  the  Hap- 
py, according  to  Pliny.  Strabo  joins  them  with  the 
Nabathte-ns,  and  CbavlolEeans,  whose  .habitation  was 
rather  in  Arabia  Deserta.  Others  think  their  capital 
was  Petra,  otherwise  Agra,  and  consequently  they 
should  he  placed  in  Arabia  Petrssa.  The  author  of  the 
Ixxxiii.  Psalm,  ver.  6.  joins  them  with  the  Moabiles  j 
and  in  the  Chronicles  it  is  said  (1  Clir.  v.  10.),  that 
the  sobs  of  Reuben,  io  the  time  of  Saul,  made  war 
against  the  Hagarens,  and  became  masters  of  their 
country  eastward  of  the  mountains  of  Gilead.  This 
therefore  was  the  true  and  ancient  country  of  the 
Hagarens.  When  Trajan  came  Into  Arabia,  he  be. 
sieged  the  capital  of  the  Hagarens,  but  could  nut  take 
it;  The  sons  of  Hagar  valued  themselves  of  old  upon 
their  wisdom,  as  appears  by  Baruch  iii,  23. 

HAGENAU,  a  town  of  Germany,  and  capital  of 
a  bailiwick  of  the  same  name,  which  was  formerly 
imperial,  but  new  belongs  to  the  French.  It  was 
taken  by  them  in  1673  }  the  Imperialists  retook  it  in 
1702  ;  after  which  it  was  several  times  takeo  and  re- 
taken by  both  parties;  but  at  last  the  French  got 
possession  of  it  in  1706.  It  is  divided  by  the  river 
Motter  into  two  parts  ;  and  is  sealed  near  a  forest  of  its 
own  namf,  in  E.  Long.  7.  53.  N.  Lat.  48.  49, 

HACGAI,  the  tenth  of  the  small  prophets,  was 
born,  in  all  probability,  at  Babylon,  in  the  year  of  the 
world  3457,  from  whence  he  returned  with  Zerubba- 
bel.  It  was  this  prophet  who  by  command  from  God 
(Ezra  v.  1,  2,  Stc.)  exhorted  the  Jews,  after  their  re- 
turn 
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Haggal  lorn  from  the  captivity,  to  finish  the  rebuilding  of  the 
I  temple,  which  they  had  intermitted  for  14  yean.     His 

Hague,  ^moosi rancei  had  their  effect ;  and  to  encourage  them 
to  proceed  in  the  work,  he  assured  them  from  God, 
that  the  glory  of  this  latter  house  should  be  greater 
than  the  glory  of  the  former  house  ;  which  was  ac- 
cordingly fulfilled,  when  Christ  honoured  it  with  his 
pretence  :  for  with  respect  to  the  building,  ibis  latter 
temple  wa*  nothing  in  comparison  of  the  former. 

We  know  nothing  certain  of  Hsggai's  death.  The 
Jews  pretend,  that  he  died  in  the  last  year  of  the 
reign  of  Darius,  at  the  same  time  with  the  prophets 
Zechariah  and  Malachi,  and  that  thereupon  the  spirit 
of  prophecy  ceased  among  the  children  of  Israel.  Epi- 
phanius  will  have  it,  that  he  was  buried  at  Jeru- 
salem among  the  priests.  The  Greeks  keep  bis  fes- 
tival on  the  16th  of  December,  and  the  Latins  on  the 
4th  of  July. 

HAGIOGRAPHA,  a  name  given  to  part  of  the 
books  of  Scripture,  called  by  the  Jews  Celuvim.  The 
word  is  compounded  of  *y«i,  "  bolv  ;"  and  yg«4>»,  "  I 
write."  The  name  is  very  ancient :  St  Jerome  make* 
frequent  mention  of  it :  before  him,  St  Epiphanins 
called  these  books  simply  r^mpim. 

The  Jews  divide  the  sacred  writings  into  three  clas- 
ses :  The  Law,  which  comprehends  the  live  books  of 
Moses  :  The  Prophets,  which  they  call  Nmiim :  And 
the  Celuvim  crairo,  called  by  the  Greeks,  &c.  Ilagio- 
grapha  ;  comprehending  (he  bonks  of  Psalms,  Proverbs, 
Job,  Daniel,  Ezra,  including  also  the  books  of  Nelie- 
mish,  Chronicles,  Canticles,  Ruth,  the  Lamentations, 
Ecclesiasles,  and  Esther. 

The  Jews  sometimes  call  the  books  the  Writings, 
by  way  of  eminence,  as  being  written  by  immediate 
inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Thus  says  Kimchi,  in 
bis  preface  to  the  PsJms,  Msimonide*  in  More  Ne- 
voch,  and  Elias  Levita  in  bis  Tbisbi,  under  the  word 

3TO. 

They  distinguish  the  hag iogra pliers,  however,  from 
the  prophets  ;  in  that  the  authors  of  the  former  did 
not  receive  the  matters  contained  in  them  by  the  way 
called  Prophecy,  which  consists  in  dreams,  visions,  whis- 
pers, ecstacie",  &c  but  by  mere  inspiration  and  direction 
of  the  Spirit. 

HAGUE,  a  town  of  the  United  Provinces,  in 
Holland,  situated  in  E.  Long.  4.  10.  N.  Lat.  48.  49. 
— In  Latin  it  is  called  Ilnga  Camitis;  in  French,  La 
Hafe;  in  Dutch,  dcr  Hang,  or  'S-Graavcnhage,  I,  e. 
the  Earl's  Grove  or  Wood,  from  the  wood  near  whirl) 
it  is  bnilt,  and  in  which  tbe  earls  of  Holland  had  a 
country -honse.  Though  it  sends  no  deputies  to  the 
states,  it  is  one  of  the  most  considerable  towns  in  Hol- 
land, pleasantly  situated,  and  exceeding  beautiful.  It 
may  indeed  compare  with  almost  any  city  in  Europe, 
though  geographers  account  it  but  a  village.     Thr  :- 

babitants  also  breathe  a  better  air  th-~  " r 

other  cities,  as  it  stands  on  a  dry 
higher  than  the  rest  of  the  country.  It  has  no  gates 
or  walls,  but  is  surrounded  by  a  moat  over  which  there 
are  many  draw-bridges.  Two  hours  are  required  to 
walk  round  it,  and  it  contained  about  42,000  inha- 
bitants in  1817.  It  is  a  place  of  much  splendor  and 
business,  being  tbe  seat  of  the  high  colleges  of  tbe 
republic  and  province  of  Holland,  and  the  residence 
of  the  stadtboldei  and  foreign  ambassadors ;  and  there 
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are  a  great  many  fine  streets  and  squares  in  it.  In  the  Hague 
inner  coort,  alt  the  high  colleges  and  courts  of  justice  I 
hold  their  assemblies;  there  also  the  foot-guards  do  Hai-Tsnt> 
duty,  as  the  horse-guards  in  the  outer,  when  the  states  " 
are  sitting.  De  Plaats  is  an  open  airy  place,  in  form 
of  a  triangle,  adorned  with  neat  and  beautiful  build- 
ings i  the  Vyverbeg  is  an  eminence,  laid  out  into  se- 
veral fine  shady  walks,  with  the  Vyver,  a  large  bason  of 
water,  at  the  bottom  1  the  Voorhout  is  the  most  cele- 
brated part  of  the  Hague,  and  consists  of  tbe  mall, 
and  three  ways  for  coaches  on  eaeh  aide,  planted  with 
trees,  bring  much  the  same  as  St  James's  park  al  Lon- 
don :  the  palace  of  Opdam,  or  Wassenaar,  is  built  in  a 
.very  elegant  taste :  tbe  Prince  and  Princess  Graft*  are 
fine  streets  :  the  Plan,  in  Dutch  Hel  Pkyn,  is  a  beau, 
tifut  grove,  laid  out  in  several  cross  walks,  and  sur- 
rounded with  stately  houses.  The  Jewish  synagogue 
is  well  worth  being  seen  by  a  curious  traveller ;  and  al- 
so the  palaces  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  the  hotel  of 
.Spain,  the  new  Woerhout,  tbe  mausoleum  of  the  ba- 
ron of  Opdam  in  the  great  church,  and  the  several 
hospitals.  The  environs  of  the  Hague  are  exceedingly 
pleasant.  Among  other  agreeable  objects  are  tbe 
wood,  with  the  palace  of  Orange  at  tbe  extremity  of 
it,  called  the  house  in  the  wood ;  the  village  of  Sche- 
veling;  and  tbe  sand-hills  along  the  north  sea  ;  with 
tbe  village  or  Voorburg,  and  tbe  charming  seals  and 
fine  gardens  round  it.  Two  miles  from  the  Hague  is 
Ryswick,  a  village:  and,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
that,  a  noble  palace  formerly  belonging  to  tbe  prince  of 
Orange,  famous  for  the  treaty  of  peace  concluded  there 
in  1607.  Loosduynen,  where  Margaret,  countess  of 
Henneburg,  and  daughter  of  Florence  IV.  count  of 
Holland  and  Zealand,  is  said  to  have  been  delivered  of 
36;  children  at  a  birth  in  1276,  is  above  five  mile* 
from  tbe  Hague.  Five  miles  beyond  Loosduynen, 
and  not  far  from  the  beautiful  village  of  Gravesaayle, 
is  Honslardyck,  another  palace  belonging  to  the  prince 
of  Orange,  and  one  of  the  finest  structures  in  the  Low 
Countries. 

HAI-HAN.     See  Hainak. 

HAi-Tang,  a  beantiful  Chinese  shrub,  originally 
brought  from  the  bottom  of  the  rocks  which  border 
the  sea-coast.  It  has  been  cultivated  in  China  for  move 
than  14  centuries;  and  is  celebrated  as  often  in  the 
works  of  the  Chinese  poets,  as  roses  and  lilies  are  in 
those  of  ours.  Painters  and  embroiderers  ornament 
almost  all  their  works  with  ila  foliage  and  flowers. 
The  stalk  of  the  hai-tang  is  of  a  cylindric  form,  and 
shoots  forth  *  number  of  branches  of  a  purple  tint 
towards  their  bases,  and  full  of  knots,  which  are  also 
of  a  purple  colour  round  (be  edges.  It  produces  a 
number  of  shoots,  the  tallest  of  which  are  about  two 
feet  and  a  half  in  height.  Its  leaves  (which  are  ninth 
indented,  of  an  oval  form  towards  the  stalk,  pointed 
at  their  upper  extremities,  and  full  of  small  prickles) 
grow  almost  opposite  one  another  on  the  branches,  and 
at  the  same  distance  as  tbe  knots.  Their  colour  above 
1*  a  deep-green )  that  below  is  mncb  lighter,  and  al- 
most effaced  by  their  fibres,  which  are  large,  and  of 
a  delicate  purple :  .all  these  leaves  together  have  a  beau- 
tiful effect  to  the  eye.  The  flowers  grow  in  bunches 
at  the  extremities  of  tbe  branches.  Each  flower  is 
composed  of  four  petals,  two  great  and  two  small,  re- 
sembling in  colour  the  bloom  of  n  peach-tree,  and. 
which. 
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Ihi-Yuirfttbieb  heve  almost  the  same  figure  as  the  blossom  ef 
Hul.  our  cherry-trees.  The  two  large  are  cemented  one 
'■  -  "  ■ '  upon  the  other,  in  the  form  ef  m  pane ;  and  when  they 
blew,  the  two  small  blow  alto  in  tbeir  tnrn  j  and  then 
the  whole  fonr  represent  a  croei.  The  pistil  ia  com* 
posed  of  very  bright  yellow  grain*,  which  separate 
gradually  one  from  another  by  the  lengthening  of  the 
filaments  to  which  they  adhere ;  they  then  open  into 
little  bell*,  and  compose  a  (mail  yellow  tuft,  supported 
by  a  Blender  stalk,  which  rite*  above' the  petal*.  The 
calyx,  which  sustain*  each  of  the  flower*,  ia  composed 
of  two  parplo-eoloured  leaves,  united  in  form,  of  a 
•one.  In  proportion  a«  the  flower*  grow  and  increase 
In  size,  the  two  leases  of  the  calyx  open,  become  pale 
and  dry,  nod  drop  off.  The  flowers,  supported  by 
•mall  stalks,  separate  one  from  the  other,  and  produce 
or  themselves  other  flowers,  which  rise  up  from  a  new 
calyx. 

This  plant  i*  propagated  from  seed,  bat  with  dif- 
ficulty. It  thrive*  belt  in  a  sandy  soil ;  dnng-er  mould 
destroy  it }  and  great  care  must  be  taken  to  refresh  it ' 
only  with  the  purest  water.  As  it  cannot  endure  the 
sun  in  any  season,  it  is  always  planted  below  walls 
that  are  exposed  to  the  north.  It  generally  begins  te 
flower  about  the  end  of  August.  After  it  has  pro- 
duced seed,  all  its  branches  are  cut ;  and  it  common- 
ly shoot*  forth  new  ones  before  the  spring  follow- 
ing; bat  it  is  necessary  to  heap  up  gravel  and  piece* 
of  brick*  round  it*  roots,  to  prevent  them  from  rot- 
ting. Notwithstanding  all  the  care  that  is  taken  to 
cultivate  this  tree  at  Peking,  it  doe*  not  thrive  so 
well  there  a*  in  the  southern  province*.  The  imell  of 
its  leaves  has  an  affinity  both  to  that  of  the  rose  and 
the  violet ;  but  it  is  weaker,  and  never  extend*  to  any 
great  distance. 

HAIL,  in  Natural  History,  a  meteor  generally  de- 
fined frozen  rain,  bnt  differing  from  it  in  that  the 
hailstones  are  not  formed  of  single  pieces  of  ice,  bnt  of 
many  little  spherules  agglutinated  together.  Neither 
are  these  spherules  all  of  the  same  consistence  ;  some  of 
them  being  hard  and  solid  like  perfect  ice  j  others  soft, 
and  mostly  like  snow  hardened  by  a  severe  frost.  Some- 
time* the  hailstone  hath  a  kind  of  core  of  this  soft  mat- 
ter} bnt  more  frequently  the  core  ia  solid  and  hard, 
while  the  outside  is  formed  of  a  softer  matter.  Hail- 
stones assume  various  figure*,  being  sometime*  round, 
at  other  times  pyramidal,  crenated,  angular,  thin,  and 
flat,  and  sometime*  stellated,  with  six  radii  like  the 
small  crystal*  of  snow. 

Natural  historians  furnish  us  with  various  accounts 
of  surprising  showers  of  hail,  in  which  the  hailstones 
were  of  extraordinary  magnitude,  Hezeray,  speaking 
of  the  war  of  Louis  XII.  in  Italy,  in  the  year  ijio, 
relates,  that  there  was  for  some  time  a  horrible  dark- 
ness, thicker  than  that  of  night ;  after  which  the  clouds 
broke  into  thunder  and  lightning,  and  there  fell  a 
shower  of  hailstones,  or  rather  (as  he  calls  them)  peb- 
ble-stones, which  destroyed  all  the  fish,  birds,  and  beasts 
of  the  country. — It  was  attended  with  a  strong  smell 
of  sulphur ;  and  the  stones  were  of  a  bluish  colour,  some 
of  them  weighing  a  hundred  pounds.  Hitt,  de  Frown, 
torn.  ii.  p.  339. 

At  Lisle  in  Flanders,  in  1686,  fell  hailstones  of  a 
very  large  size }  some  0f  which  contained  in  the  middle 
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a  dark  brown  matter,  which,  thrown  on  the  fire,  gave      Hail 
a  very  great  report.     Phil.  Trans.  N°  103.  | 

Dr  Halley  and  other*  also  relate,  that  in  Cheshire,  Hsbwa. 
Lancashire,  Ac,  April  29.  1657,  a  thick  black  cloud,  *  * 
coming  from  Caernarvonshire,  disposed  the  vapours  to 
congeal  in  such  a  manner,  that  for  about  the  breadth 
of  two  miles,  which  was  the  limit  oF  the  cloud,  in  its 
progress  for  the  space  of  60  miles,  it  did  inconceivable 
damage  j  not  only  killing  all  sorts  of  fowls  and  other 
small  animals,  hut  splitting  trees,  knocking  down  horses 
and  men,  and  even  ploughing  up  the  earth ;  so  that 
the  hailstones  bnried  themselves  under  ground  so  inch, 
ur  an  inch  and  a  half  deep.  The  hailstones,  many  of 
which  weighed  five  ounces,' and  some  half  a  pound, 
and  being  five  or  six  inches  about,  were  of  various  fir 
gures  {  apme  round,  other*  half  round ;  some  smooth, 
other*  embossed  and  crenated :  the  icy  substance  of 
them  was  very  transparent  and  hard,  but  there  wai  a 
snowy  kernel  in  the  middle  of  them. 

In'  Hertfordshire,  May  4.  the  same  year,  after  a  se- 
vere sierra  of  thunder  and  lightning,  a  shower  of  bail 
succeeded,  which  far  exceeded  the  former:  some  per- 
sons were  killed  by  it,  their  bodies  beat  all  black  and 
bine  ;  vast  oaks  were  split,  and  fields  of  rye  cut  down 
aa  with  a  scythe.  Tbe  stones  measured  from  10  to 
13  or  14  inches  about.  Tbeir  figures  were  various, 
tome  oval,  others  picked,  some  flat.  Philosopb.  Trans. 
N°  339.     See  Meteorology  Index. 

HAILING,  the  salutation  or  accosting  of  a  ship  at 
a  distance,  either  at  sea,  or  in  a  harbour.  The  usual 
expression  is  "  Hoa,  the  ship  ahoay  1"  To  which  she 
answers,    "  Holloa?    Whence  came  ye?   Where  are 

S  bound!  Good  voyage  I  What  cheer?  All  well! 
ow  fare  ye  f"  &c. 

HAIMSUCKEN.    See  Hameiickik. 

HAINAN,  a  considerable  island  of  Asia,  situa- 
ted in  between  ifi"  and  ao°  N.  LaL  It  is  subject 
to  China,  and  belongs  to  the  province  of  Quang-ton. 
It  has  on  tbe  north  the  province  of  Quang-si ;  on  the 
south  the  channel  formed  between  tbe  bank  Paracel 
and  the  eastern  coast  of  Cochinchina ;  on  tbe  west, 
the  same  kingdom  and  part  of  Tong-king;  and  on 
tbe  east,  the  Chinese  sea.  Its  extent  from  cast  to  west 
is  between  60  and  70  leagues,  and  from  north  to 
south  45;  this  island  therefore  is  about  160  leagues  in 
circumference.  Kinn-tcbeou-fou,'its  capital,  standtun 
a  promontory,  and  ships  often  anchor  at  the  bottom 
of  its  walls.  Two  different  kinds  of  mandarins  com- 
mand here,  as  in  all  the  other  provinces  of  China : 
the  first  are  called  literati;  the  second,  mandarins  of 
arm*,  or  military  officer*.  Its  jurisdiction  extend* 
over  three  cities  of  the  second  class  and  ten  of  the  third. 
Tbe  greater  part  of  the  island  is  under  the  dominion  ef 
the  emperor  of  China)  the  rest  it  independent,  and 
inhabited  by  a  free  people,  who  have  never  yet  bees 
subdued.  Compelled  to  abandon  their  plains  and 
fields  to  the  Chinese,  they  have  retreated  to  the  moun- 
tains in  the  centre  of  tbe  island,  where  they  are  shelter- 
ed from  tbe  insults  of  their  neighbour*. 

These  people  formerly  bad  a  free  and  open  corre- 
spondence with  tbe  Chinese.  Twice  a- year  they  ex- 
posed, in  an  appointed  place,  the  gold  which  they  dug 
from  their  mines,  with  their  eagle-wood,  and  oalamba, 
■0  much  esteeined  by  the  Orientals.     A  deputy  wen 
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(I.'tnM,    Mot  to  the  frontiers,  to  Mtamine  the  cloth*  and  other 
il*inanlL  commodities  of  the  Chinese,   whose  principal   trader* 

■  v  '  repaired  to  the  place  of  exchange  fixed  on  ;  and  after 
the  Chinese  wares  were  delivered,  they  put  into  their 
bands  with  the  greateit  fidelity  what  they  had  agreed 
for-  The  Chinese  governor*  made  immense  profits  by 
this  barter. 

The  emperor  Kang-hi,  informed  of  the  prodigious 
quantity  of  gold  which  passed  through  the  hands  of 
the  mandarins  by  this  traffic,  forbade  his  subjects,  un- 
der pain  of  death,  to  base  any  communication  with 
these  islanders :   however,  some  private  emissaries  of 
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pleasant  and  temperate,  and  the  soil  fro  it  Col :  it  abounds  riainnslt, 
in  rich  pastures,  corn-fields,  woods  and  forests,  coal,      Hair, 
iron,  lead,  beautiful   marine,  slate,  and  other   useful '-— v— ' 
stones;    it  is  well  watered  by  rivers  and  lakes,  and 
breeds  abundance  of  black  cattle,   and   sheep  whose 
wool  is  very  fine.     Its  principal  rivers  are  the  Scheldt, 
the  Set le,  and  the  Deader,     This  province  is  reckon- 
ed to  contain  24  walled  towns,  950  villages,  ooe  du- 
chy, and  several  principalities,  earldoms,    pecrdom*, 
and  baronies.     The  abbeys  in  it  are  27.    For  spiritual 
matters,   the  greater  part  of  it  is  subject  to  the  arch- 
bishop of  Cambray,  and  the  rest  to  the  bishops  of. 


the   neighbouring  governors   still   find   the  means  of     Liege  and  Arras.     The  states  of  the   province  con- 
baring  intercourse  with  them;  but  what  they  get  at     aist  of  the  clergy,  nobility,  and  commoners.     The  cler- 
...  .Lt.  _i_. .!_..:._  .„.i..  :,  i-..i-        ......„_:„^.     gy  are  the' abbots,  deputies  of  the  chapters,  and  rural 

dean* ;  bot  the  chapters  of  St  Waudru  and  8t  Ger- 
main, in  Mom,  send  no  deputies,  as  they  contribute 
nothing  to  the  public  taxes.  The  nobility  consist  of 
tbe  earls  and  barons,  and  all  those  who  by  their  bulk 
have  a  right  to  a  seat  in  the  assembly  of  the  states. 
Tbe  commoners  are  composed  of  tbe  depnties  of  the 
loam*.  The  clergy  in  this  county  are  uncommonly 
neb.  The  states  meet  only  when  they  are  summoned 
by  the  sovereign ;  but  there  is  a  standing  committee  at 
Mont  which  meets  weekly.  This  county  had  counts 
of  its  own,  till  the  year  1436}  when  Philip  the  Good, 
duke  of  Burgundy,  arrived  to  the  possession  of  it,  up- 
on the  death  of  Jaqneline,  tbe  heiress,  without  issue. 


present  by  this  clandestine  trade  is  little,  in  comparison 
of  that  which  they  gained  formerly.  Tbe  native*  of 
this  island  are  very  deformed,  small  of  stature,  and  of  a 
copper  colour :  both  men  and  women  wear  their  hair 
thrust  through  a  ring  on  their  forehead  %  and  above 
they  have  a  small  straw-hat,  from  which  hang  two 
strings  that  are  tied  under  the  chin.  Their  dress  con- 
sists of  a  piece  of  black  or  dark-blue  cotton  cloth, 
which  reaches  from  the  girdle  to  their  knees :  tbe  wo- 
men have  a  kind  of  robe  of  tbe  same  stun',  and  mark 
their  face*  from  the  eyes  to  the  chin  with  bine  stripe* 
made  with  indigo. 

Among  the  animals  of  this  island  are  a  curious  *pe- 
'  *  of  large  black  apes,  which  have  the  shape  and  fea- 


tures of  a  man ;  they  are  said  to  be  very  fond  of  wo-      Tbe  French  acquired  that  part  of  it  which  they  pos- 
d  here  crows  with  a  white     tess,  partly  by  the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  partly 


:  there  are  also  found 
ring  round  their  necks ;  starlings  which  have  a  small 
crescent  on  their  bills  ;  blackbirds  of  a  deep  blue  co- 
lour, with  yellow  ear*  rising  half  an  inch  ;  and  a  mul- 
titude of  other  birds,  remarkable  for  their  colour  or 
■ong.  Betides  mines  of  gold  and  lapis  lazuli,  which 
enrich  the  island  of  Hainan,  it  produce*  in  abundance 
various  kinds  of  curious  and  valuable  wood.  Tbe  pre- 
decessor of  tbe  present  emperor  caused  some  of  it  to  be 
transported  to  Peking,  at  an  immense  expence,  to 
adorn  an  edifice  which  he  intended  for  a  mausoleum. 
The  most  valuable  is  called  by  tfae  natives  hoali,  and 
by  tbe  Europeans  rote  or  violet  wood  from  it*  smell ;  it 
is  very  durable,  and  of  a  beauty  which  nothing  can 
equal  {  it  i*  therefore  reserved  for  tbe  use  of  the  em- 
peror. 

Hainan,  on  account  of  its  situation,  riches,  and  ex- 
tent, deserve*  to  be  ranked  amongst  the  most  consider- 
able islands  of  Asia.  Not  far  from  thence  is  another 
small  island,  commonly  called  San-eian.  It  is  celebra- 
ted by  the  death  of  St  Francis  Xavier ;  hi*  tomb  is  still 
to  be  seen  on  a  small  bill,  at  tbe  bottom  of  which  is  a 
plain  covered  on  one  side  with  wood,  and  on  the  other 
ornamented  with  several  gardens.  This  island  it  not 
a  'desert,  as  some  travellers  have-pretended  ;  it  contains 
five  villages ;  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  poor  people, 
who  have  nothing  to  subsist  on  but  rice  and  tbe  fish 
Which  they  catch. 

HAINAULT, 'formerly  a  province  of  the  Nether- 
lands, belonging  partly  to  France  and  partly  to  tbe 
house  of  'Austria.  It  is  bounded  to  the  south  by 
France ;  to  the  north  by  Flanders  and  Brabant ;  to  the 
east  by  tbe  duchy  of  Brabant,  the  county  of  Namur,  and 
the  bishopric  of  Liege  ;  and  to  the  nest  by  Artoia  and 
Flanders.  Its  extent,  from  north  to  south  is  about  45 
miles,  and  about  48  from  east  to  west.    Tbe  air  is 
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partly  by  tfae  peace  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  partly 
by  those  of  Nimeguen  and  Bytwick.  It  was  former- 
ly governed  by  a  sovereign  council,  at  the  head  of 
which  was  the  high  bailiff,  who  had  very  great  autho- 
rity! fae  represented  tbe  sovereign,  was  governor  of 
Mont,  and  captain-general  of  the  province.  By  tbe 
treaty  of  Luneville,  the  whole  of  tbe  province  was  ceded 
to  France. 

HAIR,  smell  filaments  issuing  out  of  tbe  pores  of 
the  skint  of  animals  ;  and  serving  most  of  them  as  a  te- 
gument or  covering*.     In  |ien  of  hair,  tbe  nakedness •  See  i- 
of  some  animals  is  covered  with  feathers,  wool,  scale*.  "•*•"*, 
&C.  'N«»t. 

Hair  is  found  on  all  parts  of  the  human  body,  except 
the  soles  of  tbe  feet  and  tbe  palms  of  the  bauds,— But 
it  grows  longest  on  the  head,  chin,  breast,  in  tbe  arm- 
pits, and  about  tbe  privities.    . 

The  ancients  held  the  hair  a  sort  of  excrement,  fed 
only  with  excrementitious  mattera,  and  no  proper  part 
of  a  living  body. — They  supposed  it  generated  of  the 
fuliginous  parts  of  the.  blood,  exhaled  by  the  heat  of 
the  body  to  the  surface,  and  there  condensed  in  passing 
through  the  pores.— -Their  chief  reasons  were,  that  the 
hair,  being  cot,  will  grow  again  apace,  even  in  extreme  '• 
old  age,  and  when  life  is  very  low :  that  in  hectic  and 
consumptive  people,  where  the  rest  of  tbe  body  is  con- 
tinually emaciating  and  attenuating,  the  hair  shall 
thrive :  nay,  and  that  it  will  grow  again  in  dead  car- 
eases.— They  added,  that  hair  does  not  feed  and  grow 
like  tbe  other  parts,  by  in  trot  Deception,  i.  e.  by  a  juice 
circulating  within  it ;  hot,  like  the  nails,  by  juxtaposi- 
tion, each  part  next  the  root  thrusting  forward  that  im- 
mediately before  it.        . 

Bat  the  modern*  are  agreed,  that  every  hair  does 
properly  and  truly  live,,  and  receive  nutriment  to  £11 
and  distend  it  like  the  other  parts;  which  they  argue 

£'       DijilizsdbyQWBgle 
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hence,  that  lite  roots  do  not  turn  gray  iu  aged  pel 
J  sooner  than  the  extremities,  but  the  whole  changes  co- 
lour at  once,  and  the  like  is  observed  in   boys,   &c. } 
which  shotrs  that  there  is  a  direct  communication,  and 
that  all  the  parts  are  affected  alike. 

It  may  be  observed,  however,  that,  in  propriety,  the 
life  and  growth  of  hairs  U  of  a  different  kind  from  that 
of  the  rest  of  the  body  ;  and  is  not  immediately  de- 
rived therefrom,  or  reciprocated  therewith.  It  is  ra- 
ther of  the  nature  of  vegetation.  They  grow  as  plants 
do  out  of  the  earth  ;  or,  as  some  plants  shoot  from 
the  parti  or  others ;  from  which  though  they  draw 
their  nourishment,  yet  each  has,  as  it  were,  its  several 
life  and  a  distinct  economy.  They  derive  their  food 
from  some  juices  in  the  bony,  but  not  from  the  nutri- 
tions juices;  whence  they  may  live  though  the  body 
be  starved. — Wulferus,  in  the  Philosophical  Collection s, 
gives  an  account  of  a  woman  buried  at  Nuremberg, 
whose  grave  being  opened  forty-three  years  after  her 
death,  there  was  hair  found  issuing  forth  plentifully 
through  the  clefts  of  the  coffin  ;  insomuch,  that  there 
was  reason  to  imagine  the  coffin  had  some  time  been 
covered  all  over  with  hair.  The  cover  being  removed, 
the  whole  corpse  appeared  in  it*  perfect  shape ;  hut, 
from  the  crown  of  the  head  to  the  sole  of  the  foot, 
covered  over  with  *  thick-set  bair,  long  and  curled. 
The  sexton  going  to  handle  the  upper  part  of  the  head 
with  his  fingers,  the  whole  structure  fell  at  once,  lea- 
ving nothing  in  bis  hand  but  an  handful  of  hair  I  there 
was  neither  skull  nor  anv  other  "bone  left;  yet  the  hair 
was  solid  and  strong  enough.— Mr  Arnold,  in  the  tame 
collection,  gives  a  relation  of  a  man  hanged  for  theft, 
who  in  a  little  time,  while  he  yet  hung  upon  the  gal- 
lows, had  his  body  strangely  covered  over  with  hair.— 
Some  moderns,  however,  deny  the  authenticity  of  these 
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hair  upou  his  tongue.  Pliny  and  Valerius  Maximu* 
concur  in  their  testimonies,  that  the  heart  of  Aristome- 
nes  the  Massenian  was  hairy.  Cielius  Bhodiginus  re- 
lates the  same  of  Hermogenes  the  rhetorician ;  and  Plu- 
tarch, of  Leonidas  the  Spartan. —Hairs  are  said  to  have 
been  frequently  found  in  the  breasts  of  women,  and  to 
em  per  called trichiasis-;  but 


The  hairs  ordinarily  appear  round  or  cylindrical; 
but  the  microscope  also  discovers  triangular  and  square 
ones  ;  which  diversity  of  figure  arises  From  that  of  the 
pores,  to  which  the  hairs  always  accommodate  them- 
selves. Their  length  depends  on  the  quantity  of  the 
proper  humour  to  feed  them,  and  their  colour  on  the 
quality  of  that  humour :  whence,  at  different  stages  of 
life,  the  colonr  usually  differs.  Their  extremities  split 
into  two  or  three  branches,  especially  when  kept  dry, 
or  suffered  to  grow  too  long ;  so  that  what  appears  only 
a  single  hair  le  the  naked  eye,  seems  a  brush  te  the  mi- 
croscope. 

The  hair  of  a  mouse,  viewed  by  Mr  Derbam  with  a 
microscope,  seemed  to  be  one  single  transparent  tube, 
with  a  pith  made  up  of  fibrous  substances,  running  in 
dark,  lines,  in  some  hairs  transversely,  in  others  spirally. 
The  darker  medullary  parts  or  lines,  be  observes,  were 
no  other  than  small  fibres  convolved  round,  and  lying 
closer  together  than  in  the  other  parts  of  the  bair. 
They  run  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the  hair,  and 
he  imagines,  may  serve  to  make  a  gentle  evacuation  of 
some  humour  out  of  the  body.  Hence  the  hair  of  hairy 
animals,  this  author  suggests,  may  not  only  serve  as  a 
fence  against  cold,  &c.  but  as  an  organ  of  insensible  per- 
spiration. 

Though  the  external  surface  of  the  body  is  the  na- 
tural place  of  hairs,  we  have  many  well-attested  in- 
stances of  their  being  found  also  on  the  internal  sur- 
face.    Aroatns  LusiUnus  mentions  •  person  who  had 


authors  are  of  opinion,  that  ihes 
not  hairs.     There  have  been,  however,  various  and  in- 
disputable observations  of  hairs  found  in  the  kidneys,     . 
and  voided  by  urine. 

Hippocrates  is  of  opinion,  that  the  glandular  parts 
are  the  most  subject  to  hair :  but  bundles  of  hair  have 
been  found  in  the  muscular  parts  of  beef,  and  in  such* 
parts  of  the  human  body  as  are  equally  firm  with  that, 
—Hair  has  been  often  found  in  abscesses  and  iropesthu- 
mations.  Schultetus,  opening  the  abdomen  of  a  wo- 
man, found  12  pints  of  water,  and  a  large  lock  or* 
bundle  of  bair  swimming  lao-e  in  it.  But  of  all  thr 
internal  parts,  there  is  none  so  much  subject  to  an  un- 
natural growth  of  hair  as  the  ovaries  of  females,  and* 
that  as  well  of  the  human  species  as  of  other  animals. 
Of  this  t)r  Tyson  relates  three  remarkable  instances  ; 
two  of  these  were  young  women,  and  the  other  wis  a 
bitch.  The  animal  had  been  much  emaciated  in  its 
binder  parts  ;  the  hair  was  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
long:  but  the  moat  remarkable  particular  was,  that 
bair  was  also  found  lying  loose  in  the  cavities  of  the' 
veins.  We  have  several  instances  of  mankind  being 
affected  in  the  same  manner.  Cardan  relates,  that  he 
found  hair  in  the  blood  of  a  Spaniard  ;  and  Slonatiua 
iu  that  of  a  gentlewoman  of  Cracovia;  and  Schultetus 
declares  from  his  own  observation,  that  those  people 
who  are  afflicted  with  the  plica  polonica,  have  very 
often  hair  in  their  blood. 

Diseases  of  the  Ham.  Almost  the'  only  disease  of 
the  hair,  besides  the  remarkable  one  called  plica  polo- 
nica, is  its  falling  off,  or  baldness.  For  this  many  re- 
medies have  been  recommended,  hut  scarce  any  of  them 
can  be  depended  upon.  The  juice  of  burdock,  and. 
the  lixivia)  salts  of  vine  ashes,  are  said  to  be  efficacious  ; 
also  the  powder  of  hermodactyls,  and  the  decoction  of 
boxwood.  A  remarkable  instance  of  the  efficacy  of 
this  last  is  given  under  the  article  Iiuxus. — Soma 
authors  give  instances  of  the  hair  changing  its  colour  in 
a  short  time,  through  grief,  or  by  reason  of  a  fright, 

Haih  at  an  Ornament,  or  as  an  Ensign  of  Dignity  or 
of  Religion.  By  the  Jews  hair  was  worn  naturally  long, 
just  as  it  grew  j  but  the  priests  had  theirs  cut  every 
fortnight,  while  they  were  in  waiting  at  the  temple  : 
tbey  made  use  of  no  razors,  however,  but  scissara  only. 
The  Nazaritee,  while  their  vow  continued,  were  for- 
bidden to  touch  their  heads  with  a  razor.     See  Naza- 

RITE. 

The  falling  off  of  the  hair,  or  ft  change  of  ita  colour,. 
-was  regarded  amongst  the  Hebrews  at  a  sign  of  the  le- 
prosy. Black  hair  was  esteemed  by  them  at  the  raosL 
beautiful.  Absalom's  bair  waa  cut  once  a-year,  and: 
is  said  to  .have  weighed  200  shekels,  by  the  king's 
weight,  which  is  about  31  ounces.  The  law  of  Cod 
hath  left  no  particular  ordinances  with  respect  to  the. 
hair. 

The  hair  of  both  Jewish  and  Grecian  women  enga-. 
ged  a  principal  share  of  their  attention,  ami  the  Roman 
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ladies  teem  to  hive  been  no  less  curious  with  respect  to 
■^  theirs.  The v  generally  irore  it  long,  and  dressed  it  in 
■  variety  of  ways,  ornamenting  it  with  geld,  silver, 
pearls,  &c.  On  the  contrary,  the  men  amongst  tha 
Greeks  and  Romans,  and  amongst' the  Inter  Jens,  wore 
their  hair  abort,  as  may  be  collected  from  books,  me- 
dals, statues.  Sec.  This  formed  a  principal  distinction 
to  dress  betwixt  the  sexes.  This  observation  illustrates 
a  passage  in  St  Paul's  epistle  to  the  Corinthians  (i  Cor. 
xi.  I4-15-)- 

St  Paul  forbids  the  Corinthian  women,  when  pray- 
ing by  divine  inspiration,  to  have 'their  hair  dishevelled; 
probably  because  tbia  made  them  resemble  the  heathen 
priestesses,  when  actuated  by  the  pretended  influence 
of  their  gods. 

Amongst  the  Greeks,  both  sexes,  a  few  days  before 
marriage,  cut  off  and  consecrated  their  hair  as  an  offer- 
ing to  their  favourite  deities.  It  was  also  ciMomary 
among  them  to  hang  the  hair  of  the  dead  on  the  doors 
of  their  houses  previous  to  interment.  They  likewise 
lore,  cut  off,  and  sometimes  shaved  their  hair,  when 
mourning  for  their  deceased  relations  or  friends,  which 
they  laid  upon  the  corpse,  or  threw  into  the  pile,  to  be 
consumed  together  with  the  body.  The  ancients  ima- 
gined that  no  person  could  die  till  a  lock  of  hair  was 
cut  off;  and  this  act  they  supposed  was  performed  by 
the  invisible  hand  of  death,  or  Iris,  or  some  ether  mes- 
senger of  the  gods.  The  hair,  thus  cut  off,  it  was  sup- 
posed, consecrated  the  person  to  the  infernal  deities, 
under  whose  jurisdiction  the  dead  were  supposed  to  be. 
It  was  a  sort  of  first  fruits  which  sanctified  the  whnlc. 
(See  Virg.  JEn.  iv.  694.). 

Whatever  was  the  fashion  with  respect  to  the  hair, 
in  the  Grecian  states,  slaves  were  forbidden  to  imitate 
the  freemen.  The  hair  of  the  slaves  was  always  cut 
in  a  particular  manner,  called  !{■£  «»J(«»»3«S»(I  which 
they  no  longer  retained  after  they  procured  their  free- 
dom. 

It  was  esteemed  a  distinguished  honour  among  the  an- 
cient Gauls  to  have  longhair,  and  hence  came  the  ap- 
pellation Gallia  Contain.  For  this  reason  Julius  Ctesar, 
upon  subduing  tbe  Gaols,  made  them  cut  off  their  hair 
as  a  token  of  submission.  It  was  with  a  view  to  this, 
that  auch  aa  afterwards  quitted  the  world  to  go  and 
live  in  cloisters,  procured  their  hair  to  be  shaven  off; 
to  show  that  they  bade  adieu  to  all  earthly  ornaments, 
and  made  a  vow  of  perpetual  subjection  to  their  supe- 

Gregory  of  Tours  assures  us,  that  in  the  royal  family 
•f  France,  it  was  a  long  time  the  peculiar  mark  and 
privilege  of  kings  and  princes  of  the  blood  to  wear 
Jong  hair,  artfully  dressed  and  curled  :  every  body  else 
was  obliged  to  be  polled,  or  cut  round,  in  sign  ef  in- 
feriority and  obedience.  Some  writers  assure  u*,  that 
there  were  different  cots  for  all  the  different  quali- 
ties and  conditions ;  from  the  prince  who  wore  it  at 
lull  length,  to  the  slave  or  villain  who  was  qnite  cropt. 
— To  cut  off  the  bair  of  a  son  of  France,  under  tbe 
first  race  of  kings,,  was  toj)eclare  him  excluded  from 
the  right  of  succeeding  to  the  crown,  and  reduced  to 
tbe  condition  of  a  subjects  ' 

In  the  eighth  century, 'lit  was  the  custom  of  people 
•f  quality  to  have  their  children's  hair  cut  the  fin>t  time 
by  persons  they  bad  a  particular  honour  and  esteem 
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for ;  who,  in  virtaexof  this  ceremony,  were  reputed  ■ 
sort  of  spiritual  parents  or  godfathers  thereof:  Though  *■ 
this  practice  appears  to  have  been  more  ancient ;  inas- 
much as  we  read,  that  Constantino  sent  to  the  pope  the 
hair  of  his  son  Heraclius,  as  a  token  that  be  desired 
htm  to  be  his  adoptive  father. 

The  parade  of  long  hair  became  still  more  and  mare- 
obnoxious  in  tbe  progress  of  Christianity,  as  something 
utterly  inconsistent  with  the  profession  of  persons  who 
bore  the  cross.  Hence  numerous  injunctions  and  ca- 
nons to  ttje  contrary.  Pope  Anicetns  is  commonly 
supposed  to  have  been  tbe  first  who  forbade  the  clergy 
to  wear  lung  hair  ;  but  the  prohibition  is  of  an  older 
standing  in  the  churches  of  the  east ;  and  tbe  letter 
wherein  that  decree  is  written,  is  of  a  much  later  data 
than  that  pope.— The  clerical  tonsure  is  related  by  Isi- 
dore Hispalenaia,~as  of  apostolical  institution. 

Long  hair  was  anciently  held  so  odious,  that  there 
is  *  cation  still  extant  of  the  year  1096,  importing,  that 
such  as  wore  long  hair  should  be  excluded  coming  Into 
church  while  living,  and  pot  be  prayed  for  when  dead. 
We  have  a  furious  declamation  of  Lditprand  against  the 
emperor  Phocas,  for  wearing  long  hair,  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  other  emperors  of  the  east,  nil  except  Theo- 
philas,  who  being  bald,  enjoined  all  his  subjects  to 
shave  their  heads. 

The  French  historians  and  antiquaries  have  been 
very  exact  in  recording  the  bead  of  hair  of  their  several 
king*.  Charlemagne  wore  it  very  short,  his  son  short- 
er; Charles  tbe  Bald  had  none  at  all.  Under  Hugh 
Capet  It  began  to  appear  again :  this  tbe  ecclesiastics 
took  in  dudgeon,  aud  excommunicated  all  who  let  their 
hair  grow.  Peter  Lombard  expostulated  the  matter  so 
warmly  with  Charles  the  Young,  that  he  cut  off  bis 
hair;  and  his  succesors  for  mine  generations  wore  it 
very  short. — A  professor  of  Utrecht,  in  1650,  wrote 
expressly  on  the  question,  Whether  it  be  lawful  far  men 
to  wear  longhair  f  and  concluded  for  the  negative.— 
Another  divine,  named  Beves,  who  bad  written  for  the 
affirmative,  replied  to  him. 

The  ancient  Britons  were  extremely  proud  of  the 
length  and  beanty  of  their  hair,  and  were  at  much 
pains  in  dressing  and  adorning  their  heads.  Some  of 
them  carried  their  fondness  for  and  admiration  of  their 
hair  to  an  extravagant  height.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
the  last  and  most  earnest  request  of  a  young  warrior, 
who  was  taken. prisoner  and  condemned  to  be  hr  beaded, 
that  no  slave  might  be  permitted  to  touch  his  hair, 
which  was  remarkably  long  aod  beautifnl,  and  that  it 
might  not  be  stained  with  his  blood.  We  hardly  ever 
meet  with  a  description  of  a  fine  woman  or  beautiful 
man,  in  the  poems  of  Ossiaft,  but  their  hair  is  men- 
tioned as  one  of  their  greatest  beauties.  Not  content- 
ed with  the  natural  colour  of  their  bair,  which  waa 
commonly  fair  or  yellow,  they  made  use  of  certain, 
washes  to  render  it  still  brighter.  One  of  these  washes 
wa*  a  composition  of  lime,  the  ashes  of  certain  vegeta- 
bles, and  tallow.  They  made  use  of  various  arte  also 
to  make  the  hair  of  their  heads  1;  row- thick  and  long  ; 
which  last  was  not  only  esteemed  a  great,  beauty,  hat 
was  considered  as  a  mark  of  dignity  and  noble'  birth. 
Boa  J  ices,  queen  of  the  Iceni,  is  described  by  Dio  with 
very  long  hair,  flowing  over  her  shoulders,  and  reach- 
ing down  below  the  middle  of  ber  back.  The  Britom 
E  e  a  shave* 
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shaved  all  their  beard*,  except  tlieir  upper  lipi  [   the  the  greatest  crimes,  tnd  most  certain  Mattel  of  repro- 

•»  hair  of  which  tbtj,  m  well  as  the  Gauls,  ml  lowed  to  nation.     Aiuelm,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  went   so  ■■ 

gran  to  *  very  inconvenient  length.  far   as   to  pronounce   tbe   terrible  sentence  of  excotn- 

.In  alter-timcs,   tlie  Anglo-Sixons  and   Dane*  alto  munioation  against  all  who  wore  long  hair,  for  which 

Considered  Sne  hair  a*  one  of  the  greatest  beauties  and  pious  teal   ho    U  very  moch    commended.       Serlo,    a 

ornaments  of  their  persons,  and  were  at  na  little  pains  Norman  bis  bop,    acquired  great  honour  by  a  -sermon 

in  dressing  it  to  advantage.     Young  Indies  before  mar-  which  he  preached  before  Henry  I.  A.D.  1 104,  against 

ringe  wore  their  hair  uncovered  and  untied,  flowing  in  long  and  curled  bair,  with  which  the  king  and  all  his 

ringlets  over  their  shoulders ',   bat  as  soon  us  they  were  eewrtiers  were  M  much  ejected,  that  they  contented 

married,  they  cut  it  shorter,  tied  it  op,  and  pot  on  a  to  resign  their  Bowing  ringlets,  of  which  they  bad  been 

head-dress  of  some  kind  or  other,  according  to  the  pre*  so  vain.     The   prudent  prelate  gave-  theoa  no  time  to 

sailing  fashion.     To  have  the  bair  entirely  cot  off  was  change  their  minds,  but  inndeduialy  polled  a  pair  of 

so  great  a  disgrace,  that  it  was  one  of  the  greatest  pav  shears  out  of  bis  sleeve,  and  performed  the  operation 

njshmeats  inflicted  on  those  women  who  were  guilty  of  with  his  own  hand.     Another  incident  happened  about 

adultery.   Tbe  Danish  soldiers  who  wem  quartered  op-  25  years  after,  which  gave  a  temporary  check,  to  the 


no  tin  .English,  in  the  reigns  of  Edgar  the  Peaoeabts 
and  of  Ethelred  the  Unready,  were  the  beaux  of  those 
times,  and  were  particularly  attentive  to  the  dressing 
of  their  hair  -,  which  they  combed  at  least  once  every 
day,  and  thereby  captivated  the  aflections  of  the  Eng- 
lish ladies.     The  clergy,  both  secular  and  regular,  were 


prevailing  fondness  for  long  hair.  It  is  thus  related 
by  a  contemporary  historian  :  -"  An  event  happened, 
A.  D.  1 1 39,  which  seemed  very  wonderful  to  our 
young  gallants*,  who,  forgetting  that  they  were  men, 
had  transformed  themselves  into  wosaen  by  the  length 
of  their  hair.  A  certain  knight,  who  was  very  prond 
obliged  to  shave  the  crowns  of  their  beads,  and  keep  of  bis  long  luxuriant  bair,  dreamed  that  a  person  suffe- 
their  hair  short,  which  distinguished  them  from  the  ettted  biro  with  its  carls.  As  soon  as  be  awoke  from 
laity*,  and  several  canons  were  made  against  their  con-  his  sleep,  he  cut  his  hair  to  a  decent  length.  The  re- 
cealiog  their  tonsure,  or  allowing  their  hair  to  grow  port  of  this  spread  aver  all  England,  and  almost  all 
long.  The  shape  of  this  clerical  tonsare  wet  the  sub-  tbe  knights  reduced  their  hair  to  tbe  proper  standard, 
ject  of  long  and  violent  debates  between  tbe  English  But  this  reformation  was  net  of  long  cawtinnanoe  * 
clergy  on  the  one  hand,  and  those  of  the  Scots  and  for  hr  less  than  n  year  all  who  wished  to  appear  fashion. 
Picts  on  the  other  ;  that  of  the  former  being  circular,      able  returned  to  their  former  wickedness,  and  cootcud- 


and  that  of  the  latter  only  aemicircnlar.  It  appears 
•  very  plainly,  that  long  flowing  hair  was  universally 
esteemed  a  great  ornament ;  and  the  tonsure  of  the 
clergy  was  considered  as  an  act  of  mortification  and 
self-denial,  to  which  many  of  them  submitted  with  re- 
luctance, and  endeavoured  to  conceal  as  moch  as  pos- 
sible.    Some  of  them  who  affected  the  reputation  of  su- 


ed with  the  ladies  in  length  of  bair.     Those  t 
nature!  had  denied' that  ornament  supplied  the  delect 
by  art." 

Toe  Greeks,  and,  after  their  example,  the  Romans, 
wore  false  hair. 

Comment  in  Hum.   Hair  makes  a  very  considerable 
article  in  commerce,  ■specially  since  the  mode  of  pe- 


perior  sanctity  inveighed  with  great  bitterness  against  rnkes  has  obtained.     The  hair  of  tbe  growth  of  the 

the  long  bair  of  the  laity ;  and  laboured  earnestly  to  northern  countries,   as  England,  be.  is  valued  much 

persuade  tbem  to  cut  it  short,  in  imitation  of  the  cler-  beyond  that  of  tbe  mora  southern  ones,  as  Italy,  Spain, 

gy.     Thus  the  famous  St  Wulstan  bishop  of  Worcester,  the  south  parts  of  France,  &e.     The  merit  of  good  bair 

is  said  to  have  declaimed  with  great  vehemence  against  consists  in  its  being  well  fed,  and  neither  too  coarse  nor 

luxury  of  all  kinds,  but  chiefly  against  long  hair  as  most  too  slender;  the  bigness  rendering  it  less  susceptible  of 

criminal  and  m  est  universal.   "  The  English  (says  WiU  the  artificial  curl,  and  disposing  it  rather  to  frizxle,  and 

tiara  of  Malmsbury  in  his  life  of  St  Wulstan)  were  very  tbe  smel  loess  making  its  cnrl  of  ton  abort  duration.   Its 

vicious    in   their   manners,    and    plunged    in    luxury,  length  should  be  about  25  inches;  the  more  it  falls  short 

through  tbe  long  peace  which   they  had  enjoyed  in  the  of  this,  the  less  veins  it  bears. 

reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor.   The  holy  prelate  Wnl-  Them  is  no  certain  price  tor  hair;  hut  it  is  sold  from 

■tan  reproved  the  wicked  of  all  ranks  with  great  bold-  five  shillings  to  five  pounds  an  ounce,   according  to  its 

ness  ;   but  be  rebuked  those  with  the  greatest  severity  quality.                          ■     ' 

who  were  prond  of  their  long  hair.     When  any  of  those  -  The  scarceness  of  gray  and  white   hair  has  put  the 

vain  people  bowed  their  heads  before  him  to  receive  bis  dealers  in  that  commodity  upon  the  methods  of  redu- 

blcssing,  before  he  gave  it,  he  cut  a  lock  of  their  hair  cing   other  colours  to  this.     This  is  done  by  spreading 

with  a  little  sharp  knife,  which  lie  carried  about  bint  the   hair  to  bleach  on  the  grass  like  linen,  after  first 

for  that  purpose  ;    and  commanded  tbem,  by  way  of  washing  it  eat  in  n  lixrvioos  water.     This  kry,  with  the 

penance  for  their  sins,  to  cut  all  tbe  nit  of  tbeir  bair  force  of  the  snn  and  air  brings  the  hair  to  so  perfect 

in  the  same  manner.     If  any  of  tnero  refused  to  comply  a  whiteness,  that  the  most  experienced  person  may  be 

with  this  command,   bo  denounced   the  most  dreadful  deceived  therein;    there  being  scarce  any  way  of  detect- 

judgment*  upon  them,  reproached  them  for  their  effe-  t  rag  the  artifice,  hut  by  boiling  and  drying  it,   which 

minacy,  and  foretnld,  that  as  tbey  imitated  women  in  leaves  the  bair   of  the  colour  of  a  dead  walnut-tree 

the  length  of  their  hair,  they  would  imitate  them  in  leaf. 

their  cowardice    when   their  coontry   was   invaded^  There  is  also  a  method  of  dyeing  bnir  with  bismuth, 

which    was  accomplished 'at  the  loading  el  tbe  Nor-  which  renders  such   white   hair  as  borders  too  moch 

mans."                                                                                -  noon  tbe  yellow  of  a  bright  silver  colour:   boiling  is 

This  continued  to  be  long  a  topic  of  declamation  the  Woof  of  this  too,  the  bismuth  nut  being  able  to 
an»»g,  the  clergy,  who  even  represented  it  an  ons  of 


the  proof 
stand  it. . 
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Hair  may  ba  mlso  changed  from  a  red,  gray,  or  other 
_<  disagreeable  colour,  to  a  brown  or  deep  black,  by  a  so- 
lution of  nilver.  The  liquors  sold  under  the  name  of 
hair-tenters,  are  at  bottom  no  more  than  solution*  of 
silver  in  aquafortis,  largely  diluted  with  water,  witli 
the  addition  perhaps  of  other  ingredients,  which  contri- 
bute nothing  to  their  efficacy.  The  solution  should  he 
fully  saturated  with  the  silver,  that  there  may  be  no 
more  acid  in  it  than  U  necessary  for  holding  the  metal 
dissolved  ;  and  besides  dilution  with  water,  a  little  spi- 
rit of  wine  may  be  added  for  the  further  d  unification 
of  the  acid.  It  mutt  be  observed,  that  for  diluting  the 
solution,  distilled  water,  or  pun  rain-water,  must  be 
used ;  the  common  spring- waters  turning  it  milky,  and 
precipitating  a  part  of  the  dissolved  silver.— It  is  to  be 
observed  also,  that  if  the  liquor  touches  the  akin,  it  bu 
the  same  effect  on  it  as  on  the  matter  to  be  stained, 
changing  the  part  moistened  with  it  to  an  indelible" 
black.— Hair  may  also  be  dyed  of  any  colour,  in  the 
same  manner  as  wool. 

Hair  which  does  not  curl  or  buckle  naturally  is 
brought  to  it  by  art,  by  first  boiling  and  then  baking 
it  in  the  following  manner :  After  baring  picked  and 
sorted  the  hair,  and  disposed  it  in  parcels  according 
to  lengths,  they  roll  them  up  and  tie  them  tight  down 
upon  little  cylindrical  instruments,,  either  of  wood  or 
earthen  ware,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  and  hallowed 
a  little  in  the  middle,  called  pipes;  , in  which  state  they 
are  .put  in  a  pot  over  the  Ere,  there  to  boil  for  about 
two  hour*.,  When  taken  out,  they  let  them  dry}  and 
when  dried,  they  spread  them  on  a  sheet  of  brown  pa- 
per, cover  then  with  au other,,  and .  thus  send  them  to 
the  pastry-cook  ;  who.  making  a  crust  or  coffin  around 
them  of  common  paste,  seta  tfaem  in  an,  oven  till  the 
crust  U  about  three -fourth  a  baited. 

The  end  by  which  a  hair  grows  to  the  head  it  called 
the  head  of  the  hair ,-  and  the  other,  with  which  they 
begin  to  give  the  buckle,  the  point.  Formerly  the  pe- 
ruke-maker* made  no  difference:  between  the  end*,  but 
curled  and  wove  them  by  either  indifferently  :  but  this 
made  them  unable  to  give  a  fine  buckle  j  hair  woven 
by  the  point  never  taking  n  right  eurl.  Foreigner* 
own  themselves  obliged  to  the  English'  for  this  discove- 
ry, which  waa  first  carried  abroad  by  a  peruke-maker 
of  our  enqn try- 
Hair  is  alto  nsed  in  various  other  art!  and  manufac- 
ture*.—In  particular,  the  hair  of  beaver*,  hare*,  conies, 
8tc.  it  the  principal  matter  wbereofi  hat*  are  made. 
Spread  on  the  ground,  and  left  to  putrefy  on  corn-land*, 
hair,  a*  all  other  animal  substances,  vi?-  horns,  hoof*, 
blood,  garbage,  &c.  prove*  good  manure. 

Hair,  in  Farriery,  ia  generally  called  the  root;  and, 
wiih  regard  to  bones,  deserves  particular  consideration. 
The  ban-  growing  on  the  fetlock  eervet  at  a  defence 
to  the  prominent  part  of  it  in  travelling  in  atony  way* 
or  in  frosty  weather.  If  the  hair  of  a  hone's  neck,  and 
the  parte  meat  uncovered,  be  close,  smooth,  nnd  sleek, 
it  ia  an  indication  of  bit  bring  to  health  and  good  case. 
In  order  to  make  the  hair  of  a  horse  toft  and  sleek,  he 
must  bo  kept  warm  at  heart,  for  the  least  inward  cold 
will  eante  the  hair  U  stare;  also  (went  him  often,  for 
that  will  looaen  and  raise  the  dust  and  filth  that  renders 
hi*  cant  foul ;  and  when  he  ia  ia  the  heat  of  a  sweat, 
scrape  off  aH  the  white  foam,  sweat,  and  filth,  that  is 
railed  up  with  an  eld  sward  blade  >  and  aln  when  be  i*. 
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blooded,  if  yen  nib  him  all  over  with  hit  own  blood, 
repeating  it  two  or  three  days,  and  curry  and  drest  him 
well,  it  will  make  hit  coat  thine  a*  if  covered  with  a 
fine  varnish. 

.  Hair  falling  from  the  mane  or  tail  ia  caused  either 
by  his  having  taken  tome  beat,  which  has  engendered  a 
dry  mange ;  or  from  some  affection  of  the  skin.  To 
core  this,  anoint  the  horse1*  mane  and  crest  with  black 
soap ;  make  a  strong  ley  of  ashes,  and  wash  it  all  over 
with  it.  Bat  if  a  canker  should  grow  on  a  horse'*  tail, 
which  will  eat  away  both  flesh  and  bone,  oil  of  vitriol  is 
recommended  to  he  applied  to  the  part  affected.  But 
as  this  is  a  very  dangerous  application,  lunar  canstic 
will  be  found  a  safer  and  an  equally  effectual  remedy. 

If  yon  would  take  away  hair  from  any  part  of  n 
horse's  body,  boil  half  a  poond  of  lime  in  a  quart  of 
water,  till  a  fourth  part  is  consumed,  to  which  add  an 
ounce  of  orpiment ;  make  this  into  a  plaster,  and  lay  it 
ee. 

1  Ha  1 1,  or  Down,  of  plants  (  a  general  term  expres- 
sive of  all  the  hairy  and  glandular  appearances  on  the 
surface  of  plants,  to  which  they  are  aoppoted  by  natu- 
ralists to  serve  the  double  purpose  of  defensive  weapons 
and  vessels  of  secretion. 

These  hairs  are  minute  threads  of  greater  or  leu 
length  and  solidity ;  some  of  them  visible  to  the  naked 
eye,,  whilst  others  are  rendered  visible  only  by  tho  help 
of  glasses.  Examined  by  a  microscope,  almost  all  the 
parta  of  plants,  particularly  the  young  sulks  or  sterna, 
appear  covered  with  bairs. 

Hair*  oo  the  surface  of  plants  present  themselves 
under  various  forms ;  in  the  leguminous  plants,  they 
are  generally  cylindric;  in  the  mallow  tribe,  terminat- 
ed iaa  point}  m agrimony,  shaped  like  a  fish-hook  ;  in 
nettle,  awl-shaped  aid  jointed  ;  and  in  some  compound 
flowers  with  hollow  or  fonnel-ehaped  florets,  they  arc 
terminated  in  two  crooked  points. 

Probable  as  some  experiment*  have  rendered  it,  ibat 
eke  hairs  on  the  surface  of  plants  contribute  to  tome 
organic  a  1  secretion,  .their  principal  use  seems  to  be  to 
preserve  the  parts  in  which  they  are  lodged  front  the 
bad  effects  of  violent  frictions,  from  winds,  from  ex- 
tremes of  beat  and  cold,  nnd  such  like  external  inju- 
ries. 

M.  Ouettard,  who  established  n  botanical  method 
from  the  form,  situation,  nnd  other  circumstances  of  the 
hairy  and  glandular  appearances  on  the  surface  of  plants, 
demonstrated,  that  these  appearances  are  generally 
constant  and  uniform  in  all  the  plants  of  the  same  genus, 
lite  same  uniformity  seems  to  characterise  all  the  dif- 
ferent genera  of  the  same  natural  order. 

Tho  different  sorts  of  hairs  which  form  the  down  upon 
the  surface  of  plants  were  imperfectly  distinguished  by 
Grew  in  i68l,andbyMalpighiiul686.  M.  Gnettard 
just  mentioned  was  the  first  who  examined  the  subject 
both  as  a  botanist  and  a  philosopher.  Hie  observations  . 
were  published  in  1747. 

HjiB-Clolht,  in  military  affairs,  are  large  pieces  of 
cloth  made  with  half  hair.  They  are  nsed  for  covering 
the  powder  in  waggons,  or  upon  batteries  ]  as  also  for 
covering  charged  bombs  or  hand-grenades,  and  many 
other  uses  in  magazines. 

Haw- Powder,     See  StaecB. 
,  Hits-Worm.      See  Gordius,    Helhiktholoct 
Indtx. 
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-HAKE,  the  English  name  of  a  fish  common  in  tbe 
English  and  tome  other  teas,  called  fay  author*  the 
metlueias  and  Ivciua  marimis.  This  fiih  was  used  of 
.old  dried  and  sailed.  Hence  the  proverb  obtain*  in 
Kent,  As  dry  at  a  hakt.     See  Ichthyology  Index. 

HAKLUYT,  Richard,  a  naval  historian,  ia  tup- 
posed  to  have  been  born  in  London  about  the  year 
1553,  and  descended  of  a  genteel  family  in  Hereford- 
ahire,  11-  the  name  frequently  occurs  in  the  list  of  high 
iheriff-i  for  that  county  in  former  reign*.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Westminster- school  ;  and  thence,  in  1 570,  re- 
moved to  Christ-church,  Oxford  ;  where  he  applied 
himself  particularly  to  the  study  of  cosmography,  and 
read  public  lectures  in  that  science.  Sir  Edward  Staf- 
ford being  sent  ambassador  to  France  in  1583,  Mr 
Hakluyt  was  one  of  his  attendants,  probably  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  chaplain.  He  was  at  this  time  master  of  arts 
and  professor  of  divinity.  In  1585,  be  obtained  the 
royal  mandate  for  the  next  vacant  prebend  of  Bristol,  to 
whidl  preferment  he  mcceeded  during  his  residence  at 
Paris.  Constantly  attentive  to  his  favourite  cotmogra- 
phical  inquiries,  in  searching  the  French  libraries,  he 
found  a  valuable  history  ol  Florida,  which  bad  been 
discovered  about  20  year*  before  by  Captain  Loudon- 
niere  and  others  :  this  he  earned  to  be  published,  at  hit 
own  ex  pence,  in  the  French  language,  and  soon  after 
revised  and  republished  Peter  Martyr's  book  De  orbe 
novo.  After  fire  years  residence  in  France,  Mr  Hak- 
luyt returned  to  England  in  company  with  Lady  Shef- 
field, lister  to  the  lord  admiral  Howard.  Jn  the  year 
]  589,  be  published  his  Collection  of  Voyage*  in  one  fo- 
lio volume,  which  in  1 J98  was  republished  in  three. 
In  1605,  our  author  was  made  prebendary  ef  Westmin- 
ster 5  which,  with  the  reclory  of  Wetberiiigset  in  the 
county  of  Suffolk,  seems  to  have  been  the  summit  of 
his  preferment.  He  died  in  1616,  and  was  buried  in 
Westminster-abbey  ;  bequeathing  to  his  ton  Edmund 
ht*  manor  of  Bridge  Place,  and  several  house*  in  To- 
ihil-strert,  Westminster.  He  was  an  indefatigable  and 
faithful  historian.  His' works  are,  t.  A  Collection  of 
Voyages  and  Discoveries,  a  small  volume.  2.  History 
of  Florida,  above  mentioned.  3.  The  principal  Navi- 
gations, Voyages  and  Discoveries  of  the  English  Na- 
tion, made  by  Sea  or  over  Land  to  the  farthest  distant 
Quarters  of  the  Earth,  at  any  time  within  the  compass 
of  these  1500  years,  in  three  volt  folio.  4.  The  Dis- 
coveries ot  the  World,  from  the  first  Original  to  the 
Year  1555,  written  in  the  Portugal  tongue  by  Ant., 
Galvano  ;  corrected,  much  amended  and  translated  in- 
to  Engliih,  by  Richard  Hakluyt.  5.  Virginia  richly 
valued,  by  the  Description  of  the  Main  Land  of  Florida, 
her  next  Neighbour,  &.c.  written  by  a  Portugal  gentle- 
man of  Elvas,  and  translated  by  Richard  Hakluyt. 
Beside*  these,  lie  left  several  manuscript*,  which  were 
printed  in  Purclms't  collection. 

HALBERSTADT,  a  small  district  of  Germany, 
bounded  on  the  north-east  by  the  duchy  of  Magdeburg, 
on  the  south  by  the  principality  of  Anhault,  on  the  west 
by  the  diocese  of  Hildsheim,  on  the  east  by  part  of  the 
electorate  of  Saxony,  and  011  the  north  by  Brunswick 
Wolfeubutlle.  It  is  now  subject  to  Prussia,  and  forms 
part  of  the  government  of  Magdeburg.  It  it  near  40 
miles  in  length  and  30  in  breadth.  Tbe  soil  in  general 
is  fertile  in  corn  and  flax  ;  and  there  are  tome  woods, 
though   in  general   fuel  is  scarce.     There  arc  three 
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large  town*  in  it  which  send  representatives  to  the  diet,  Baibrr- 
together  with  10  small  ones,  and  91  coonty-townt  and  stadt 
villagex.     The  number  of  the  inhabitants  fo  computed  I 

at  about  aoo.ooo :  the  greatest  part  of  them  are  Ln- .  "■■'•  . 
therant ;  but  there  are  also  Calvinitts,  Jews,  and  Ro- 
man Catholics.  The  manufactures  are  chiefly  woollen 
(for  the  country  produces  a  great  number  of  sheep)  ; 
the  exports  are  grain  ;  and  a  kind  of  beer  called  broi- 
ftan.  Tbe  annual  revenue  arising  from  this  principa- 
lity, and  the  incorporated  counties  and  lordships,  it 
said  to  amount  to  500,000  rix-dollar*.  Till  the  treaty 
of  Westphalia  in  1648  this  country  was  a  diocese,  hut 
was  then  transferred  to  the  electoral  house  of  Branden- 
burg as  a  temporal  principality.  The  principal  placea 
are  Halberstaut,  Groningen,  Oachenleben,  Osterwick, 
tic. 

Ha  lb  eh  stadt,  a  city  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Lower  Saxony,  seated  near  the  river  Holbein.  It  is  a 
neat  uniform  place ;  and  has  some  good  churches  and 
other  handsome  buildings,  of  which  the  cathedral  is  tbe 
chief.  There  is  an  inn  in  this  place,  which  is  looked 
upon  to  be  the  largest  and  to  have  the  best  accommo- 
dations of  any  in  Europe.  Before  the  Reformation  it 
was  a  bishop's  see.  Inhabitants  above  12,000-  E. 
Long.  11.  12.  N.  Lat.  51.  54. 

HALBERT,  otHalbard,  in  the  art  of  war,  a 
well- known  weapon  carried  by  (he  Serjeant*  of  foot 
and  dragoon*.  It  is  a  sort  of  spear,  the  shaft  of  which 
it  about  five  feet  long,  and  made  of  ash  or  other  wood. 
Its  bead  is  armed  with  a  steel  point,  not  unlike  the 
point  of  a  two-edged  sword.  But,  betides  this  sharp 
point  which  is  in  a  line  with  (be  shaft,  there  is  a  croak 
piece  of  ateel,  flat  and  pointed  at  both  ends  ;  but  ge- 
nerally with  a  cutting  edge  at  one  extremity,  and  a 
bent  sharp  point  at  the  other ;  to  that  it  serves  equally 
to  cut  down  or  to  push  withal.  It  it  alto  useful  in  de- 
termining the  ground  between  the  rank*,  and  adjusting 
the  file*  of  a  battalion.  The  word  it  formed  of  the 
German  hoi,  "  hall,"  and  bant "  an  hatchet."  Vossiot' 
derives  it  from  the  German  hallebaert,  of  hel,  "  clams, 
splendent,"  and  baert,  "  axe." 

The  halbert  was  anciently  a  common  weapon  in  the 
army,  where  there  were  companies  of  halberdiers.  It' 
is  said- to  have  been  used  by  the  Amazons,  and  after-' 
ward*  by  tbe  Rhactian*  and  Vindclicians  about  the 
year  570. 

It  was  called  tbe  Dant'tb  are,  because  the  Dane* 
bore  an  halbert  on  the  left  shoulder.  From  the  Danes 
it  was  derived  to  the  Scott,  from  the  Scots  to  the  Eng- 
lish Saxons,  and  from  them  to  the  French. 

HALCYON,  the  ancient  name  of  the  alcedo 
or  king's  fisher.  See  Alcedo,  Ornithology  In- 
dex. 

Halcyon  Tinyt,  in  antiquity,  a  name  given  to  seven 
days  before  and  as  many  after  the  winter  Solstice ;  by- 
reason  tbe  halcyon,  invited  by  the  calmness  of  the 
weather,  laid  its  rggs  in  nest*  built  in  the  rocks,  close 
by  the  brink  of  the  sea,  at  1  his  season }  and  hence  hat- 
iryen  doya  ia  a  phrase  expressive  of  times  of  peace  and 
tranquillity. 

HALDE,  John  Baptist  nu,  was  born  at  Paris  In 
tbe  year  1674,  and  having  entered  into  the  society  of 
the  Jesuits,  be  was  by  them  entrusted  with  the  care  of 
collecting  and  arranging  the  letter*  which  they  receiv- 
ed from  different  quarters  of  tbe  globe.     He  also  filled 
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H.W*.  tha  office,  of  secretary  to  Fattier  le  Tellier,  who  was 
Hate,  confessor  to  the  king  of  Franc?.  He  died  in  the  Tear 
■■'  v-s  »743,  leaving  a  character  behind  bim  truly  amiable  for 
mildness,  piety,  and  unwearied  Industry.  He  was  the 
author  of  tome  Latin  poems,  but  that  which  most  dis- 
tingoished  him  was  bit  being  the  editor  of  the  Lettre* 
Edifiantt*  et  Curieutei,  from  the  ninth  to  the  a6tb  col- 
lection inclusive,  with  a  valuable  preface  written  by 
himself.  He  was  alto  the  author,  (tome  any  editor)  of 
Description  Historique,  Qctgraphique,  et  Physique,  de 
I' Empire  lie  la  Chin*,  et  de  la  Tartaric  Chinoiie,  4  vols 
fulio,  conaidered  ai  tba  completes!  account  of  ibut  pro- 
digious empire  which  has  appeared  iii  Europe.  It  has, 
.  wiib  some  oeceaaary  abridgement!,  been  translated  into 
Engliah.  ■  It  ban  all  the  appearance  of  veracity,  and  the 
atyle  ia  simple  and  unaffected. 

HALE,  in  the  aea  language,  signifies  dim?;  as,  to 
hale  up,  is  to  pull  up;  to  bale  in  or  out,  is  to  pull  in 
or  out.  To  over-hale  a  rope,  U  to  bale  it  too  still",  or  to 
hale  it  '.be  contrary  way. 

KccI-Hale.     See  Ducking. 

Hale,  Sir  Matthew,  lord  chief  justice  of  the  king's 
bench  in  the  reign  of  Charles  If.  wa*  the  sou  of  Ro- 
bert Hale,  Esq.  a  barrister  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  was 
born  in  1609.  He  waa  educated  at  Oxford,  where  be 
made  a  considerable  progress  in  learning;  hut  was 
afterwards  diverted  from  his  studies  by  tbe  levities  ef 
youth.  From  tbese  he  was  reformed  by  Mr  John 
Glanvill  Serjeant  at  law  ;  and  applying  to  the  study  of 
the  law,  entered  into  Lincoln's  Inn.  Noy  the  attor- 
ney-general took  early  notice  of  him,  and  directed 
him  in  his  studies.  Mr  Selden  also  took  much  notice 
ef  him  ;  and  it  was  this  acquaintance  that  first  set  Mr 
Hale  on  a  more  enlarged  pursuit  of  learning,  which  he 
bad  before  confined  to  bis  own  profession.  During 
the  civil  wars,  he  behaved  so  well  as  to  gain  tbe  esteem 
of  both  parties.  He  was  employed  in  his  practice  by 
all  the  king's  parly ;  and  was  appointed  by  tbe  par- 
liament one  of  the  com  muni  oners  to  treat  with  the 
king.  Tbe  murder  of  King  Charles  gave  iiim  very  sen- 
sible regret.  However,  be  took  the  engagement ;  and 
was  appointed,  with  several  others,  to  consider  of  the 
reformation  of  the  law.  In  1653  he  was  by  writ 
made  Serjeant  at  law,  and  toon  after  appointed  one  of 
tbe  justices  of  the  Common  Pleas.  Upon  the  death  of 
Oliver  Cromwell  be  refused  to  accept  of.  the  new  com- 
mission offered  him  by  Richard  his  successor.  He  was 
returned  one  of  the  knights  of  Gloucestershire  in  the 
parliament  which  called  home  Charles  II.  Soon  af- 
ter he  was  made  lord  chief  baron  of  the  exchequer  ; 
hut  declined  the  honour  of  knighthood,  till  lord  chan- 
cellor Hyde,  sending  for  him  upon  business  when  the 
king  was  at  his  house,  told  his  majesty,  tbat  "  there 
Was  his  modest  chief  baron  j"  upon  which  be  was  un- 
expectedly knighted.  He  was  one  of  the  principal 
jndgea  tbat  sat  in  Clifford's  Inn  about  settling  the  dif- 
ference between  landlord  and  tenant,  after  lite  fire  of 
London,  in  which  he  behaved  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
parties  concerned,  and  also  in  his  poet  of  chief  baron 
acted  with  inflexible  integrity.  One  of  the  first  peers 
went  once  to  his  chamber,  and  told  bim,  "That  ha-. 
*ing  a  suit  in  law  to  be  tried  before  bim,  be  was  then 
to  acquaint  hisa  with  it,  that  be  might  the  better  un- 
derstand it  when  it  should  come  to  be  tried  in  court." 
Upon.,  which,  tho  lord  chief  baton  interrupted  bias,  and. 
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said,  "  He  did  not  deal  fairly  to  came  (o  his  ch'am-  Hale, 
hers  about  such  affairs  ;  for  he  never  received  informs-  Hslsa, 
tioD  of  such  causes  but  in  open  court,  where  both  par-  '— y— 
ties  were  to  be  heard  alike."  Upon  which  bis  graca 
(for  he  was  a  duke)  want  away  not  a  little  dissatisfied, 
and  complained  of  it  to  the  king  as  a  rudeness  that  was 
not  to  be  endored ;  but  bis  majesty  bid  bim  content 
himself  that  he  waa  used  no  worse  ;  and  said,  "  That 
he  verily  believed  ho  would  have  used  him  no  better 
if  be  bad  gone  to  solicit  him  in  any  of  his  own  causes.'.* 
Another  remarkable  incident  happened  in  one  of  his 
circuits.  A  gentleman  who  had  a  trinl  at  the  assizes 
bad  sent  him  a  bock  for  his  table.  When  Judge  Hale 
therefore  heard  his  name,  he  asked  "  if  he  was  not  the 
same  person  who  had  sent  him  the  venison  ?"  and  find- 
ing that  be  was  tbe  same,  told  him,  that  "  he  could  > 
not  suffer  the  trial  to  go  on  till  be  had  paid  him  for  his- 
buck."  Tho  gentleman  answered,  that  "  he  never- 
sold  his  venison  ;  and  that  ho  bad  done  nothing  to  Iiim 
which  be  did  not  do  to  every  judge  who  had  gone  that' 
circuit:"  which  was  confirmed  by  several  gentlemen- 
present.  The  lord  chief  baron,  however,  would  not 
suffer  the  trial  to  proceed  till  he  had  paid  for  the  pre- 
sent :  upon  which  tbe  gentleman  withdrew  the  record. 
In  short,  be  was  in  1671  advanced  to  be  lord  chief 
justice  of  tbe  king's  bench  ;  but  about  four  years  after 
this  promotion,  bis  health  declining,  he  resigned  his 
post  in  February  1675-6,  and  died  in  December  fol- 
lowing. This  excellent  man,  who  was  an  ornament 
to  tho  bench,  to  his  country,  nod  to  human  nature,- 
wrote,  I.  An  Essay  on  the  Gravitation  and  Nod  gra- 
vitation of  Fluid  Bodies,  a.  Observations  touching  tbe 
Torricellian  Experiment.  3.  Contemplations,  moral  and 
divine,  4.  Tbe  Life  of  Pomponius  Atticus,  with  po- 
litical and  moral  Reflections.  5.  Observations  on  the' 
Principles  of  natural  Motion.  6.  The  primitive  Ori- 
gination of  Mankind.  He  alto  left  a  great  number  of- 
manuscripts,  in  Latin  and  English,  upon  various  sub- 
jects ;  among  which  are,  his  Pleas  of  the  Crown,  since 
published  by  Mr  Emyln  in  two  volumes  folio  ;  nnri  his 
Original  Institution,  Power,  and  Joriadiction  of  Parlia- 

HALES,  Stephen,  D.  D.  a  celebrated  divine  and- 
philosopher,  was  born  in  1677.  He  was  the  sixth  son- 
of  Thomas  Hales,  Esq.  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Robert 
Hales,,  created  a  baronet  by  King  Charles  If.  and 
Mary  the  heiress  of  Richard  Langley  of  Abbots- Wood 
in  Hertfordshire.  In  1696  he  wasenttred  a  pensioner- 
at  Ben iiet-col lege,  Cambridge;  and  was  admitted  a' 
fellow  in  1703,  and  became  bachelor  of  divinity  in 
1711.  He  soon  discovered  a  genius  for  natural  philo- 
sophy. Botany  was  his  first  study  ;  and  be  used  fre- 
quently to  make  excursions  among  Gogmagog  hills, 
in  company  with  Dr  Stukely,  with  a  view  of  proseco* 
ting  that  study.  In  these  expeditions  ho  likewise  col- 
lectcd  fossils  and  insects,  having  contrived  a  curious  in-  * 

strument  for  catching  such  of  the  latter  as  have  wings, 
lu  company  with  this  friend  he  also  applied  himself 
to  tbe  study  of  anatomy,  and  invented  a  curious  me- 
thod of  obtaining  a  representation  of  the  lungs  in  lead'. 
They  next  applied  themselves  to  the  study  of  chemistry  -,  - 
In  which,  however,  the*  did  not  make  any  remarkable 
discoveries.  In  tbe  study  of  astronomy  Mr  Hales  was 
equally  assiduous.  Having  made  himself  acquainted  . 
with  the  Newtonian  system,  ho  contrived  a  machine- 
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for  showing  the  phenomena  on  much  the  tame  principles 
■*  teitb  tbtt  iftvmidi  made  by  Mr  Rowley,  and,  from 
the  name  of  his  patron,  called  an  Orrery. 

About  the  year  1710  he  was  presented  to  the  per- 
petual oon  of  Teddtogtnn  near  Twickenham,  in 
Middlesex ;  and  afterwards  accepted  of  tie.  living  of 
Porloolc  in  Somersetshire,  which  vacated  hs'a  fellowship 
in  the  college,  and  which  ha  exchanged  for  the  Jiving 
ofFaringdoa  in  Hampshire.  Sana  after,  bo  married 
Mary,  the  daughter  and  heirrm  of  Dr  Newee,  who 
wet  rector  of  Halitham  in  Sussex,  bat  resided  at 
Much-Haddam  is  Hertfordshire.  On  the  lath  of 
March  1718,  he  was  .elected  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Society ;  and  on  the  cth  of  March,  in  the  year  follow- 
lag,  he  exhibited  oa  account  of  aaena  experiments  be 
had  lately  made  on  the  effect  of  the  inn's  warmth  in 
railing  the  sap  in  treei.  Tbie  procured  him  the  thanks 
of  the  society,  who  alto  requested  him  te  prosecute  the 
I  subject  With  this  request  be  complied  with  great 
pleasure-,  and  on  the  14th  of  June  1725  exhibited  a 
treatise  in  which  he  gave  an  account  of  hii  progress. 
This  treatise  being  highly  applauded  by  the  Society,  he 
farther  enlarged  and  improved  it}  and  in  April  1727 
he  published  it  under  the  title  of  Vegttmbte  Statics. 
This  work  he  dedicated  to  his  majesty  King  George 
II.  whp  was  tben  prince  of  Wales :  and  he  ma  toe 
same  year  chosen  one  of  the  council  of  the  Roy rt  So*1 
oiety,  Sir  Hans  Sloane  being  at  the  same  anneal  elec- 
tion chosen  their  president.  Tbe  book  being  well  re- 
ceived, a  second  edition  of  it  was  published  in  1731. 
In  a  preface  to  this  edition  Mr  Hales  promised  a  seqntl 
te  the  work,  which  be  pnblinhed  in  1733  under  the 
title  of  Statital  Enayt,  &c  In  17320*  was  appointed 
one  of  the  trustees  for  establishing  a  new  colony  in 
Georgia,  On  the  5th  of  Jnly  1733  the  university  of 
Oxford  honoured  him  with  a  diploma  for  the  degree  of 
doctor  in  divinity  j  a  mark  of  distinction  the  more  ho- 
nourable, as  it  is  not  usual  for  one  university  to  confer 
academical  honours  on  those  who  are  educated  at  ane 


awmiiitoier,  for  conveying  fresh  air  into  mines,  hos- 
pitals, prisons,  and  the  dose-parts  of  ships :  be  bad  "- 
commnnieated  it  to  bib  particular  friends  seme  montba 
before  ;  and  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  a  machine  of 
the  same  kind,  for  the  same  purpose,  was  in  the  spring 
of  the  same  year  invented  by  one  Marti  a  Triewald,  an 
of&oer  in  tbe  service  of  the  lung  of  Sweden,  called 
captain  of atechamct,  for  which,  tbe  king  and  senate 
granted  him  a  privilege  in  October  following,  and  or- 
dered every  ship  of  war  h>  tbe  service  of  that  state  to 
be  famished  with  one  of  them  ;  a  model  also  of  this 
machine  was  lent  into  France,  and  all  the  ships  in  the 
French  navy  were  also  ordered  to  haw  a  ventilator  of 
the  same  sort.  It  happened  also,  that  about  the  same 
time  one  Button,  who  kept  a  coffeehouse  in  A I  derogate- 
atreet,  invented  a  ventilator  of  another  construction  to 
draw  off  the  foal  air  out  of  ships  by  means  of  the  cook- 
room  fire  :  but  poor  Sutton  bad  not  interest  enough  to 
make  mankind  accept  tbe  benefit  he  offered  them> 
though  its  superiority  to  Dr  Hales'i  contrivance  was 
evident,  and  among  others  Dr  Mead  and  tbe  inge- 
nious Mr  Benjamin  Robins  gavo  their  testimony  in 
its  favour  (see  Aix-Pipei).  Tbe  public,  however,  is 
not  less  indebted  to  the  ingenuity  and  benevolence  of 
Dr  Hales,  whose  ventilators  came  more  easily  into  use 
for  many  purposes  of  tbe  greatest  importance  to  life, 
particularly  for  -keening  corn  sweat,  by  blowing  through 
it  fresh  showers  of  air ;  a  practice  very  soon  adopted 
by  France,'  a  targe  'granary  having  been  made*  under 
the  direction  of  Dubamel,  for  tbe  preservation,  of  corn 
in  this  manner,  with  a  view  to  make  it  a  general 
practice. 

In  17431  Dr  Hales  read  before  the  Royal  Society 
a  description  of  a  method  of  conveying  liquors  into 
the  abdomen  during  tbe  operation  of  tapping,  and  it 
was  afterwards  printed  in  their  Transactions.  In  1745,. 
be  published  seme  experiments  and  observations  on  tar- 
water,  which  be  had  been  induced  to  make  by  the  pub- 
lication of  a  Work  called  Sirii,  in  which  the  I  earn - 


ther.      In  1734,  when  the  liealth  and  morals  of  the .    ed  and  most  excellent  Dr  Berkeley,  bishop  of  Cloyne, 
lower  and  middling  class  of  people,  were  subverted  by      bad  recommended  tar-water  a*  an  universal  medicine : 


the  excessive  drinking  of  gin,  he  published,  though  with- 
out his  name,  A  friendly  Admonition  to  the  Drinkers 
of  Brandy  and  other  spirituous  Liquors  j  .which  was: 
twice  reprinted.  The  latter  end  of  the  same  year  be 
published  a  sermon  which  be  preached  at  St  Bride's 
before  the  rest  of  the  trustees  for  establishing  a  new 
colony  in  Georgia.  His  text  was,  "  Bear  ye  one  ano- 
ther's burthens,  and  so  fulfil  the  law  of  Christ ;"  Gala- 
tiens  vi.  2.  In  1739  be  printed  a  volume  in  8vo,  en- 
titled, Philosophical  Experiments  on  Sea-water,  Corn* 
flesh,  and  other  Substances.  This  work,  which  con- 
tained many  usefuf  instructions  for  voyagers,  wai  dedi- 
cated  to,  the  lords  of  the  admiralty.  The  bum  year 
lie  exhibited  to  tbe  Royal  Society  an  account  of-  tome' 
farther  experiments  towards  the  discovery  of  medicines 
for  dissolving  the  stone  in  the  kidneys  and  bladder,  and 
preserving  meat  in  long  voyages  j  for  which  be  recei- 
ved the  gold  medal  of  Sir  Godfrey  Copley's  donation. ' 
The  fear  following  be  published  some  account  of  Ex-' 
periments  and  Observations  on  Mrs  Stephen's  Medi> 
cinea  for  dissolving  tbe  Stone,  in  which  their  dissolvent 
power  is  enquired  into  and  demonstrated.1 

In   1741  he  read  before  the  Royal  Society  an  ac-1 
count  of  an  instrument  which  he  in  vented,  and  called 
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on  this  occasion  several  letters  passed  between  them  on 
the  subject,  particularly  with  respect  to  the  use  of  tar- 
water  in  the  disease  of  the  horned  cattle.  In  the  same 
year  he  commnnieated  to  the  public,  by  a  letter  to  the 
editor  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  a  description  of  a 
back-keaver,  which  will  winnow  and  clean  corn  ranch 
sooner  and  better  than  can  be  done  by  the  common  me- 
thod. He  also,  at  the  same  lime,  and  by  the  same 
channel,  communicated  to  the  public  a  cheap  and  easy 
way  to  preserve  .com  sweet  in  sacks;  an  invention  of 
great  benefit  to  farmers,  especially  to  poor  leasers,  who 
want  to  keep, soul)  quantities  of  corn  for  some  time, 
hut  have  no  proper  granary  or  repository  for  that  pur- 
pose. He  also  the  aauie  year  look  the  same  method  to 
publish  directions  how  to  keep  Corn  sweet  in  heaps 
without  turning  it,  and-  te  sweeten  it  when  musty.  He 
published  a  long  paper,  containing  an  account  of  ee ve- 
ra).  methods  to  preserve  corn  hy  ventilators  ;  with  a 
particular  description  of  several  (torts  of  ventilators,  il- 
lustrated by  a  out,  so  that  the  whole  mechanism  of  tbem 
may  be  easily,  known,  and  the  machine  constructed  by 
a  common  carpenter.  He  published  also  fa  the  same 
voloBej  bat  without  bit  name,  a  detection  of  the  fal- 
lacious boasts  concerning  the  efficacy  of  tbe  liquid  shell 
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Hales,      i"  dissolving  the  stone  in  the  bladder. 

—a-  — •  communicate  J  to  tbo  Royal  Society  a  proposal  for 
bringing  small  passable  Mono  soon,  and  with  ewe,  oat 
of  the  bladder ;  and  this  wa*  also  printed  in  their  Trans- 
action*. In  the  Gentleman'*  Magaxine  for  July  1747, 
be  published  an  account  of  a  very  considerable  improve- 
ment of  his  back.- heaver,  by  which  it  became  capable 
of  clearing  corn  of  the  very  small  grain,  seeds,  blacks, 
amutt- balls,  &c.  to  such  perfection  as  to  make  it  fit  far 
seed-corn.  In  1748  be  communicated  to  the  Royal 
Society  a  proposal  for  checking,  in  some  degree,  the 
progress  of  fires,  occasioned  by  the  great  fire  which 
happened  that  year  in  Cornbill :  And  the  substance  of 
this  proposal  was  printed  in  their  Transact  ions.  In  the 
same  year  be  also  communicated  to  the  Society  two  me- 
moir*, which  are  printed  in  their  Transaction*;  one  on 
the  great  benefit  of  ventilator*,  and  the  other  on  some 
experiment*  in  electricity.  In  1749,  fa!*  ventilator* 
were  fixed  in  the  Savoy  prison,  by  order  of  the  right 
boo.  Henry  Fox,  Esq.  then  secretary  at  war,  after- 
wards Lord  Holland ;  and  the  benefit  waa  so  great, 
that  though  50  or  100  in  a  year  often  died  of  the  gaol 
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In  1746  he  Academy  of  Science*  at  Pari*  in  hi*  room.  The  same  I 
year  he  published ,  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  some  *— 
farther  considerations  about  mean*  to  draw  the  foal  air 
out  of  the  sick  room*  of  occasional  army  hospitals, 
and  private  house*  in  town.  He  also  published  many 
other  curious  particular*  relative  to  the  nse  and  suc- 
cess of  ventilators.  The  same  year  a  description  of  a 
sea-gage,  which  the  Doctor  invented  to  measure  un- 
fathomable depths,  wa*  communicated  to  the  public  in 
the  same  miscellany  ;  this  paper  was  drawn  up  about 
the  year  1733  or  1733,  by  the  Doctor,  for  Colin  Camp- 
bell, Esq,  This  gentleman  employed  the  ingenious 
Mr  Hawks  bet  to  make  the  machine  it  describes,  which 
wa*  tried  in  various  depths,  and  answered  with  great 
exactness.  It  was  however  lost  near  Bermuda.  In 
1754,  be  commonicated  to  the  Royal  Society  some 
experiments  for  keeping  water  and  fish  sweet  with 
lime-water,  an  account  of  which  wa*  published  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions.  He  also  continued  to  en- 
rich their  memoir*  with  many  usefnl  articles  from  this 
time  till  his  death,  particularly  a  method  of  forward- 
ing the  distillation  of  fresh  from  salt  water,  by  blov  ' 


distemper  before,  yet  from  the  year  1749  to  the  year     shower*  of  fresh  air  up  through  the  latter  during  the 


1752  inclusive,  no  more  than  four  persons  died,  though 
in  the  year  1750  the  number  of  prisoners  was  24O)  and 
of  those  four,  one  died  of  the  small- pox,  and  another  of 
intemperance.  In  the  year  1750  he  published  some 
consideration*  on  the  cause*  of  earthquakes;  occasioned 
by  the  slight  shocks  felt  that  year  in  London.  The 
substance  of  this  work  was  also  printed  in  the  Philoso- 
phical Transaction*.  The  same  year  he  exhibited  an 
examination  of  the  strength  of  several  purging  waters, 
especially  of  tbo  water  of  /rwoo'i  well,  which  is  print- 
ed in  the  Philosophical  Transaction*. 

Dr  Hhlea  had  now  been  several  year*  honoured  with 
the  esteem  and  friendship  of  his  royal  highness  Frede- 
rick prince  of  Wale*}  who  frequently  visited  him  at 
Teddington,  from  his  neighbouring  palace  at  Kew, 
and  took  a  pleasure  in  surprising  him  in  the  midst  of 
those  curious  researches  into  the  various  part*  of  nature 
which  almost  incessantly  employed  him.  Upon  tbo 
prince1*  death,  which  happened  this  year,  and  the  set- 
tlement of  the  household  of  the  princess  dowager,  ho 
was,  without  his  solicitation,  or  even  knowledge,  ap- 
pointed clerk  of  the  closet  or  almoner  to  her  royal 
highness.  In  1751  be  was  cbosen  by  the  college  of 
physicians  to  preach  the  annual  sermon  called  Crotvtu'i 
lecture:  Dr  William  Crown e  having  left  a  legacy  for  a 
sermon  to  he  annually  preached  on  **  the  wisdom  and 
geodorsa  of  God  displayed  in  the  formation  of  man." 
Dr  Haleo's  text  was,  With  the  ancient  it  uritdom,  and  in 
/eagtA  of daj*  undemanding,  Jobxii.  13.  Thissermoo, 
as  usual,  wa*  puUiobed  at  the  request  of  the  college. 
In  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1752,  his  ventilators, 
worked  by  a  windmill,  were  fixed  in  Newgate,  with 
branching  trunks  to  24  ward* ;  and  it  appeared  that 
the  disproportion  of  those  that  died  in  the  gaol  before 
and  after  this  establishment  was  as  16  to  7.  He  pub- 
lished also  a  farther  account  of  their  success,  and  some 
observation*  on  the  great  danger  arising  from  foul  air, 
exemplified  by  a  narrative  of  several  person*  seized  with 
tbo  gaol-fever  by  working  in  Newgate. 

On  the  death  of  Sir  Hans  Stoane,  which  happened 
in  the  year  1753,  Dr  Hale*  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
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operation.  In  1757  be  commonicated  to  the  editor  of 
the  Gentleman's  Magazine  an  easy  method  of -purifying 
the  air,  and  regulating  its  heat  in  melon-frame*  and 
green-houses  i  also  farther  improvement* in  hi*  method 
of  distilling  sea-water. 

His  reputation  and  the  interest  of  hi*  family  end 
friend*  might  easily  have  procured  him  farther  pre- 
ferment :  but  of  farther  preferment  he  wa*  not  de- 
sirous ;  for  being  nominated  by  bis  late  majesty  to  a 
canonry  of  Windsor,  he  engaged  the  princes*  to  re- 
quest his  majesty  to  recal  his  nomination.  That  a 
man  so  devoted  to  philosophical  studies  and  employ- 
ments, and  so  conscientious  in  the  discbarge  of  hi* 
duty,  should  not  desire  any  preferment  which  should 
reduce  him  (o  the  dilemma  either  nf  neglecting  his 
duty,  or  foregoing  bis  amusement,  is  not  strange ; 
but  that  he  would  refuse  an  honourable  and  profitable 
appointment,  for  which  no  duty  was  to  be  done  that 
would  interrupt  his  habit*  of  life,  can  scarce  be  im- 
puted to  hi*  temperance  and  humility  without  im- 
peaching bis  benevolence  j  for  if  he  had  no  wish  of  any 
thing  more  for  himself,  a  liberal  mind  wonld  surely 
have  been  highly  gratified  by  the  distribution  nf  so 
considerable  a  *nm  a*  a  canonry  of  Windsor  would 
have  pat  into  his  power,  in  the  reward  of  industry, 
the  alleviation  of  distress,  and  the  support  of  helpless 
indigence.  He  was,  however,  remarkable  for  social 
virtue  and  sweetness  of  temper  ;  his  life  was  not  only 
blameless,  but  exemplary  in  a  high  degree;  he  waa 
happy  in  himself  and  beneficial  to  others,  as  appears 
by  this  account  of  his  attainment*  and  pursuits  ;  tbe 
constant  serenity  and  cheerfulness  nf  hi*  mind,  ant) 
the  temperance  and  regularity  of  bis  life,  concurred, 
with  a  good  constitution,  to  preserve  him  in  health  and 
vigour  to  the  uncommon  age  of  fourscore  and  four  years. 
He  died  at  Teddington  in  1761  ;  and  was  buried,  pur- 
suant to  bis  own  directions,  nnder  the  tower  of  the  pa- 
rish church,  which  he  built  at  his  own  expence  not  long 
before  his  death.  Her  royal  highness  the  princess  of 
Wale*  erected  a  monument  to  bis  memory  in  Wettmrn- 
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HALESIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  do-      The  town  wu  orginally  guarded  by  forts  on  the  out-    HalnW 


decandria  data,  and  in  the  natural,  met  bod  ranking  un- 
-    derthe  iStli  order,  Bicornet.     See  Botany  Index. 

HALESWORTH,  a  town  of  Suffolk  in  England, 
■eated  on  a  neck  of  land  between  two  branches  of  the 
river  Bliili,  loi  mile*  from  London.  It  ha*  a  trade  ia 
linen-yarn  and  Mil-cloth,  one  large  church,  and  in  i  Si  i 
bad  l8lO  inhabitant*.  About  the  town  it  raited  a 
great  deal  of  hemp,     E.  Long.  i.  29.  N.  Lat.  52.  21. 

HALF-BLOOD,  in  Law,  is  where  a  man  marries  a 
second  wife,  the  first  being  dead,  and  by  the  Brat  ven- 
ter he  baa  a  aan,  and  by  hi*  tecond  venter  bai  likewise 
a  ion  ;  the  two  brother*,  in  thii  cut,  are  bot  of  half- 
blood.     See  Consanguinity  and  Descent. 

HALF-Mtrk;  a  noble,  or  61.  8d. 

Hal?  Moon,  In  Fortifiration  ;  an  outwork  composed 
'of  two  faces,  forming  a  salient  angle,  whose  gorge  ia  in 
form  of  a  crescent  or  half-moon,  whence  the  name. 

HALFPENNY,  a  copper  coin,  whose  value  i*  ex- 
pressed  by  it*  name,  in  reference  to  the  penny. 


bnt  from  the  commencement  of  tho  American  re- 
volution, it  wa*  very  strongly  fortified.  Along  the 
river  Cbeboeto,  to  the  southward  of  the  town,  are 
buildings  and  fish-Bakes  for  at  least  two  miles,  and  to- 
the  northward  on  the  river  for  about  one  mile.  Tho 
plan,  however,  wa*  greatly  improved  by  the  earl  of 
Halifax,  who  was  the  original  contriver.  The  pro- 
clamation issued  for  tbis  settlement,  offered  50  acres  of 
land  to  every  soldier  and  sailor  who  would  settle  in  that 
part  of  America,  without  rent  or  service,  for  ten  years, 
and  no  more  than  nne  shilling  per  annum  for  each  50 
acres  ever  afterwards :  to  every  soldier  and  sailor  who 
bad  a  wife  and  children,  ten  acre*  more  were  added  for 
every  individual  of  his  family,  and  for  every  increase 
that  should  afterwards  happen  in  the  same  proportion  t 
To  each  non -commissioned  officer  So  acres,  and  15  for 
each  of  hi*  family  j  200  acre*  to  each  entigu ;  300  to  each 
lieutenant }  400  to  each  captain  \  600  to  every  officer 
in  rank  above  a  captain,  and  30  for  each  of  bis  family. 


HALI-BEICH,  first  dragoman  or  interpreter  at  Government  alio  engaged  to  transport  and  maintain  the 
the  Grand  Signior'a  court  in  the  17th  century,  was  new  settler*  for  one  year  at  its  own  expence,  and  far- 
born  of  Christian  parents  in  Poland  ;  bat  having1  been  aisb  tbem  with  such  arms,  provision*,  utensils,  rmple- 
taken  by  the  Tartars  when  he  was  young,  they  sold  meals,  Sec  as  should  be  necessary  to  pat  them  in  a  way 
him  to  the  Turk*,  who  brought  him  up  in  their  reli-  to  cultivate  their  lands,  to  build  habitation*,  and'  to 
gion  in  the  seraglio.  His  name,  in  hi*  native  country,  commence  a  fishery.  The  same  conditions  were  likewise 
was  Bobowski.  He  learnt  many  languages,  and  Sir  offered  to  all  carpenters  and  other  handicraftsmen  ; 
Paul  Ricaut  owns  he  was  indebted  to  him  for  several  and  surgeons  were  offered  the  same  conditions  with  tha 
things  which  be  relates  in  hi*  Present  stale  of the  Otto-  ensign*.— Tbi*  proclamation  was  published  in  March, 
man  empire.  He  held  a  great  correspondence  with  tho  and  by  ibe  month  of  May  3700  persons  had  offered: 
English,  who  persuaded  him  to  translate  some  book*  themselves.  They  accordingly  embarked,  and  esta- 
ioto  the  Turkish  language  ;  and  he  proposed  to  re-  blisbed  themselves  in  the  bay  of  Chebacta  \  calling  tha 
turn  into  the  bosom  of  the  Christian  church,  but  died  city  Halifax,  from  the  title  of  then-  patron-  Before 
before  be  could  accomplish  the  design.  Dr  Hyde  pub-  the  end  of  October  the  same  year,  350  comfortable 
litbed  his  book  Of  the  liturgy  of  the  Turk*,  their  pit-  wooden  booses  were  built,  and  at  many  more  during 
grimagei  to  Mecca,  their  circumcision  and  visiting  of  the  winter.— The  same  year  in  which  she  settlers  em- 
thetiek.  He  translated  the  catechism  of  the  church  of  barked,  th*  government  granted  tbem  40,000!.  for 
England  and  the  bible  into  the  Turkish  language.  Tha  their  expences.     In  1750,  they  granted  574583!.  1-7*. 


"&\ 


MS.  is  lodged  in  the  library  of  Leydi 
likewise  a  Turkish  grammar  and  dictionary. 

HALICARNASSUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a 
principal  town  of  Carin,  said  to  be  bnilt  by  the  Ar- 
gives,  and  situated  between  two  bays,  the  Ccramicni 
and  Jatiu*. 

It  wa*  the  royal  residence,  (called  Zephyra  formerly)  } 
especially  of  Mausolus,  made  more  illustrious  by  his  mo- 
nument.   Tbis  monument  was  one  of  the  seven  won- 
ders, and  erected  by  Artemisia.  Hali 
licarnassensis,  wa*   the  gentilitious 


3i"i.  for  the  same  purpose  j  in  1751,53,927!.  14™.  4«\; 
in  1752,61,4921.  19s.  4id.(  in  1753,  04,615!.  ia*. 
4*1.111  1754,  58,447!.  2s.;  and  in  1755,  49,4181. 
7s.  8d.— 1  be  place  at  last  attained  a  degree  of  splendor 
that  seemed  to  rival  the  first  cities  in  the  United  States  ; 
for  this  it  has  been  equally  indebted  t*  the  American 
war,  to  the  great  increase  of  population  from  the  exiled 
loyalists,  and  tha  fostering  care  of  Great  Britain.  Aboot 
tbi*  time  the  number  of  inhabitants  was  more  than 
Ha-  doubled  in  ten  years. 
of  Herodotus         The  harbour,  which  is  wall  sheltered  from  all  winds. 


and  Dionysius.  The  former  was  called  the  Father  of  is  *o  spacious,  that  a  thousand  sail  of  ship*  may  ride  in 
History  ;  and  the  latter  was  not  only  a  good  historian  safely.  Upon  it  there  are  built  a  great  number  of  com- 
.    .     i__  _  j!—: ■  l_j ;.:_  1: _i r.    _l;_l  1 c ._  .-  _o  r_-. . 


but  also  a  distinguished 

HALT^TUS.  See  Falco,  Orkithologt  Index. 

HALIEUTICS,  Halieutica,  'aXotomm,  formed 
of  itMvt,  fisherman,  which  is  derived  .from  a*(,  tea  ; 
book*  treating  of  fishes,  or  the  art  of  fishing.     We  have 

"■   -xtant  the  halienlica  of  Oppi 


'barf*,  which -have  from  12  to  >8  feet  water 
at  all  times  of  the  tide,  for  the  convenience  of  loading' 
and  unloading  ships.  The  stseets  of  the  town  are  re- 
gularly laid  out,  and  areas  each  other  at  right  angle*  ; 
the  whole  rising  gradually  from  the  water  npon  the  sin* 
'"    rhose  top  is  regularly  fortified,  but  not  so  a* 


HALIFAX,  tbo  capita!  of  the  province  of  Nova     to  be  able  to  withstand  a  regular  attack.   Many 
America,  situated  in  W.  Long.  63.  36.  N, 


&ot  „      _    _ 

Lat.  44.  45.  It  was  founded  in  1749,  in  order  to  se- 
cure the  British  settlements  there  from  the  attempts  of 
the  French  and  Indian*.  It  wa*  divided  into  35 
sauarts,  each  containing  16  lots  of  40  by  60  feel; 
one  established  church  and  one  meeting-house,  and  a 
mill  number  nf  houses  out    of   the    regular   streets. 


derabrc  merchants  resident  this  place,  and  are  possessed 
of  shipping  to  the  amount  of  several  thousand  tons,  em- 
ployed in  a  nourishing  trade  hath  with  Europe  and  tha 
West  Indies.  There  is  a  small  bnt  excellent  careening 
yard  for  ship*  of  the  royal  navy  thai  are  upon-  this  sta- 
tion, or  that  may  have  occasion  to  come  in  to  refit,  and 
take  water,  fuel,  or  fresh  provisions  on  board,  ia  their 


HAL 
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Kilihi     passage  to  and  from  the  Wttt  Indie*.  It  i*  always  kept  were  executed  in  the  following  manner :  an  axe  w«    H«lif»« 

i  »  ■    '  well  provided  with  naval  stores  ;  and  ships  of  the  line  drawn  by  a  pulley  to  the  top  of  a  wooden  engine,  and         |: 

ere  hove  down  and  repaired  with  great  ease  and  safety,  fastened  by  a  pin;  which  being-  pulled  out,  the  axe  fell .     "*"*    . 

Several  batteries  of  heavy  cannon  command  the  bar-  down  in  an  instant,  and  did  its  work.     If  they  had        '" 

hour,  particularly  tbooe  tbat  are  placed  upon  George'*  itolen  an  ox,  horse,  or  any  other  beast,  it  was  led  with 

island,  which  being  very  steep  and  high,  and  situated  in  them  to  the  scaffold,  and  there   fastened  by  •  cord  to 

nwd-cbannel,  a  little  way  below  the  town,  it  well  caU  the  pin  that  held  up  the  axe  ;  and  when  the  signal  was 

ciliated  to  annoy  vessels  in  any  direction,  a*  they  must  given   by  the  jurors,  who  were  the  first  burghers  with- 

of  necessity  pass  very  near  it  before  they  are  capable  of  in  the  several  towns  of  rhe  forest,  the  beast  was  driven 

doing  any  mischief.     Above  the  careening  yard,  which  away,  and   the  pin  plucked  out,  upnn  which  the  axe 

it  at  the  upper  end  of  the  town,  there  is  a  large  bason,  fell  and  did  its  office.    This  severe  and  summary  conns 

or  piece  of  water,    communicating  with   the  harbour  of  justice  is  not  now  in  me.    Sec  Maiden  and  Guil- 

below,  near  2o  miles  in  circumference,  and  capable  of  lotine.— The  old  parish  church  bavipg  been  found  too 

containing  the  whole  navy  of  England,  entirely  the U  smalt,  a  new  one,  in  the  Grecian  style,   wis  erected 

tered  from  all  winds,  and  having  only  one  narrow  en-  in  1 798.     A  large  building  called  a  cloth  hall,  for  the 

trance,  which,  as  we  observed   before,  leads  into  the  sale  of  woollens  has  been  lately  erected.     It  contains 

(arbour.     There  are  a  number  ef  detached  settlements  3 1 5  separate  rooms  for  the  reception  of  goods,  of  which 

itely  formed    by   the  loyalists  upon  the  bason  ;   the  50,000!.  worth  are  generally,  exposed  at  a  time.     The 

lands  at  a  small  distance  from  the  water  being  generally  whole  population  of  the  parish  in  181 1   was  73,515,  of 

thought  better  than  those  near  to  Halifax  ;  but  what  which  the  town  contained  nearly  11,000. 
success  may  attend  their  labours,  will  require  some  time  HAL! OTIS,  the  Ear-shell,  a  genus  of  thell-fish, 

to  determine.    An  elegant  and  convenient  building  bas  belonging  to  the  order  of  vermes  tettacea.     See  CoH- 

been  erected  near  the  town  foe  the  convalescence  of  the  choloot  Index. 

ssvys  hot  the  healthiness  of  the  climate  has  as  yet  HALITZ,  a  town  of  Poland,  and  capital  of  a  ter- 

prcvented  many  persons  from  becoming  patients.  There  ritory  of  the  same  name,  in  Rrd  Russia,'  with  a  cattle. 

it  a  very  6ne  lighthouse,  standing  upon  a  small  island  It  is  seated  on  the  river  Neister.     E.  Long,  26.  0. 

just  off  the  entrance  nf  the  harbour,  which  it  visible,  N.  Lat.  49.  ao. 

either  by  night  or  day,  six  or  seven  leagues  off  at  sea.         HALL,  in  Architecture,  a  large  room  at  the  eu- 

The  population  hat  been  variously  estimated  from  8000  trance  of  a  fine  hnnse  and  palace.     Vitruviui  mentions 

to  16,000.     The  imports  from  Great  Britain  in  1810  three  kinds  of  balls ;  the  tetrastyle,  with  four  columns 


amounted  to  600,000 1. 

Halifax,  earl  of.    See  Saville. 

Halifax,  a  town  in  the  west  riding  of  Yorkshire 
in  England,  seated  on  the  river  Calder,  in  W.  Long. 
J.  $5.  N.  Lat.  53.4c.  It  has  the  title  of  an  earldom, 
and  it  very  eminent  for  the  clothier  trade.  The  parish 
is  said  to  be  the  moat  populous,  if  not  the  most  ex- 
tensive, ia  England  :  for  it  ia  above  30  miles  in  cir-  state,  magistrates,  Sec,  it  the  place  where  tbey  dispatch 
ca inference;  and,  besides  the  mother  church  at  Halifax,  business,  and  give  audience.  In  very  magnificent 
and  16  meeting-houses,  has  i  a  chapels,  two  of  which  buildings,  where  the  hall  is  larger  and  loftier  than  or- 
are  parochial.  What  is  a  little  singular,  all  the  meat-  canary,  nod  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  house,  it  is 
iug-beusea  hei  " 


supporting  the  platfond  or  ceiling;  the  Corinthian, 
with  columns  all  round  let  into  the  wall,  and  vaulted 
over  ;  and  the  Egyptian,  which  had  a  peristyle  of  in- 
anlated  Corinthian  columns,  hearing  a  second  order 
with  a  ceiling. 

The  hall  11  properly  the  finest  at  well  at  first  mem- 
ber of  an  apartment :   and  in  the  nouses  of  minister*  of 


rases  here,  except  the  Quakers,  have  bolls  and 
bnryutg  grounds.  The  woollens  principally  manu- 
factured here  an  kerseys  and  shalloons.  Of  the  for. 
■str  it  is  affirmed,  that  one  dealer  bath  sent  by  com- 
mission 60,000  pounds  worth  in  a  year  to  Holland  and 
Hamburg;  and  of  the  latter,  rt  is  said,  looiooo 
pieces  are  made  in  this  pariah  yearly.  The  inhabi- 
tants here  and  in  the  neighbouring  towns  are  so  en- 
tirely employed  in  these  manufactures,  that  agriculture 
is  bat  little  minded.  Host  of  their  provisions  of  all 
torts  are  brought  from  the  north  and  east  ridings, 
and  from  Lancashire,  Cheshire,  Nottinghamshire,  and 
Warwickshire.  The  markets  are  very  much  crowded 
for  the  buying  and  selling  provisions  and  manufactures. 
The  clothe,  at  the  first  erecting  of  the  woollen  menu- 


called  a  taloon. 

The  length  of  a  hall  should  be  at  lesit  twice  and  a 
quarter  its  breadth J  and  in  great  buildings,  three, 
times  its  breadth.  As  to  the  height  of  halls,  it  may 
be  two-thirds  of  the  breadth ;  and,  if  made  with  an 
arched  ceiling,  it  will  be  much  handsomer,  and  less 
liable  to  accidents  by  fire.  In  this  case,  its  height  is 
found  by  dividing  its  breadth  into  six  parts,  five  of 
which-  will  be  the  height  from  the  floor  to  the  under 
side  of  the  key  of  the  arch. 

Hall  it  also  particularly  used  fur  a  court  of  justice; 
or  an  edifice  wherein  there  ia  one  or  more  tribunals. 

In  Westminster-hall  are  held  the  great  courts  of 
England,  vix.  the  king's  bench,  chancery,  common 
pleas,  and  exchequer.   In  adjoining  apartments  is  like- 


faetures  in  these  puts,  having  been  frequently  stolen  wise  held  tbo  high  court  of  parliament, 

off  the  tenters  in  the  night,  a  law  was  made,  by  which  .  Westminster-hall  was  the  royal  palace  or  place  of 

the  magistrates  of  Halifax  were  empowered   to  pass  residence  of  our  ancient  kings ;   who  ordinarily  held 

sentence  on. and  execute  all  offenders,    if   they  were  their  parliaments,  and  courts  of  judicature,  in  their 

taken  in  the  fact,  or  owned  it,  or  if  the  stolen  cloth  was  dwelling-houses  (as  is  still  done  by  the  kings  of  Spain), 

found  upon  them,  provided  also  the  crime  was  com-  and  frequently  sat  in  person  in  the  courts  of  judicature 

•oittod,  and  the  criminal  apprehended,  within  tbo  liber-  aa  they  still  do  in  parliament.  A  great  part  of  this  palace 

lies  of  the  forest  of  Hnrdwick.     These  found  guilty  was  burnt  under  Henry  VIII.;  what  remains  is  still  ro- 
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served  for  tbe  said  judicatories.  The  great  bail,  where- 
in the  courti  or  king'*  bench,  &c  are  kept,  U  said  to 
'  have  been  built  by  William  Rafu* ;  others  say  by 
Richard  I.  or  II.  It  is  reckoned  superior,  in  point  of 
dimensions,  to  any  hall  in  Europe  j  being  300  feet 
long  aod  100  broad. 

Hall,  Joseph,  an  eminent  prelate  of  the  chnrch  of 
'England,  was  born  in  1574,  aod  educated  at  Cam- 
bridge. He  became  profcesur  of  rhetoric  in  that  uni- 
versity, and  then  successive  1  j  was  made  rector  of  Hoi- 
sted, in  Suffolk,  presented  to  the  living  of  Waltbatn  in 
Essex,  nude  prebendary  of  Wolverhampton,  dean  of 
Worcester,  bishop  of  Exeter,  and  lastly  of  Norwich. 
His  works  testify  bis  zeal  against  Popery,  and  are  much 
esteemed.  He  lamented  tbe  divisions  of  tbe  Protectant*, 
and  wrote  something  concerning  the  mean*  of  patting  an 
end  to  (hem.  July  1616,  be  attended  tbe  embassy  of 
Lord  Doncaater  into  France,  and  upon  his  return  was 
appointed  by  bis  majesty  to  be  one  of  the  divine*  who 
should  attend  bin*  into  Scotland.     In  1618  be 
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H  ALLELUJA,  a  term  of  rejoicing,  masurium  inug  Hallcluj* 
or  rehearsed  at  tbe  end  of  verse*  on  such  occasion!.  | 

Tbe  word  is  Hebrew }  or  rather,  it  is  two  Hebrew  ,  H»"«r- 
words  joined  together :  one  of  them  iV>n,  ftalldu,  and         *    " 
the  other  rr,jai  ;  an  Abridgement  of  tbe  name  of  God, 
mmt  JehoVuh.  The  first  signifies  iamdalr,  "praise  ye  j" 
and  the  other,  Dmmmum,  **  the  Lord." 

St  Jerome  first  introduced  tbe  word  bnllelnjafa  into 
tbe  chnrch  service  :  for  a  eoneiderable  time  it  was  only 
need  once  n-yeor  in  the  Laths  chnrch,  viz.  at  Easter  } 
bnt  in  the  Greek  chnrch  it  wn*  much  mere  frequent. 
St  Jerome  mentions  its  being  rang  at  the  interment* 
of  tbe  dead,  which  still  continues  to  be  dene  in  that 
chnrch,  a*  also  on  some  occasion*  in  the  time  of 
Lent. 

In  tbe  time  of  Gregory  the  Grant,  it  wn*  appointed 
to  bo  song  all  the  year  round  in  the  Latin  church, 
which  raised  some  complaints  against  that  pone ;  a*  giv- 
ing too  much  into  the  Greek  way,  and  introducing 
tbe  ceremonies  of  tbe  church  of  Constantinople   into 


to  the  synod  of  Don  with  other  divines,  and  pitched  np-  thai  of  Rome.  Bnt  he  exenaed  himself  by  alleging, 
on  to  preach  a  Latin  sermon  before  that  assembly.  But  that  this  had  been  the  ancient  mage  of  Rome  j  and  that 
being  obliged  to  retarn  from  thence  before   tbe  synod      it  bad  bees  brought  from  Constantinople  at  tbe  time 


broke  np,  on  ic count  of  bis  health,  be  was  by  tbe  states 
presented  with  a  gold  medal.  He  wrote,  1.  Miscella- 
neous epistle*.  2.  Mumdrnt  alter  it  idem.  3.  A  just  cen- 
sure of  traveller*.  4.  Tbe  Christian  Seneca.  5.  Satires, 
in  six  books,  6.  A  century  of  meditations ;  and  many 
other  works,  which,  besides  the  above  satire*,  make  in 
all  five  volumes  in  folio  and  quarto.    He  died  in  1656. 

HALLAGE,  a  fee  or  toll  paid  for  cloth  brought  to 
be  sold  in  Black  well- ball,  London. 

HALLAMAS,  in  our  old  writer*  the  day  of  ait- 
hallows;  or  all-saints,  viz.  November  1.  It  is  onto  of 
the  crou  quarters  of  tbe  year,  whioh  was  computed,  io 
ancient  writings,  from  Hallama*  or  Candlemas. 

HALLAND,  a  country  of  Sweden,  in  the  island 
nf  Schonen,  lying  along  the  sea-coast,  at  the  entrance 


when  tbe  word  ballclojah  wn*  first  introduced  under 
Pope  Damn* one. 

HAXLENBERG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  West. 
phalia,  seven  miles  from  Medebuch,  and  61  east  of  Co- 
logne. 

HALLENCOURT,  n  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Somme,  seven  mile*  and  a  half  south  of 
Abbeville. 

HALLER,  Albxxt  Van,  an  eminent  physician, 
was  born  at  Bern,  on  the  i6tb  of  October  1708.  Ho 
was  tbe  eon  of  an  advocate  of  considerable  eminence 
-in  bis  proferoisn.  His  rather  had  a  numerous  family, 
and  Albert  wn*  the  youngest  of  five  son*.  From  two 
first  period  of  his  education,  ho  showed  a  very  mat 
genins  for  literature  of  every  kind :    to  forward  tbe 


of  the  Baltic  sen,  nod  opposite  to  Jutland,     It  is  60  progress  of  hi*  studies,  his  father  took  into  hi*  family 

.   miles  along  tbe  coast,  bnt  it  is  not  above  ia  in  breadth,  a  private  tutor,  nnms I  jMrwdnms  BUM*  ;  and  such  vrn* 

Halmstadt  is  tbe  capita!  town.  tbe  discipline  exerted  by  this  pedagogue,  that  tbe  acoi- 

HALLATON,  a  town  of  Leicestershire,  in  Eog-  dental  night  ef  hint  at  any  future  period  of  life,  ex- 
land.  It  is  seated  on  a  rich  (oil,  1 2  milot  sooth-east  of  cited  in  Haller  very  great  n nominees,  and  renewed  all 
Leicester,  in  E.  Long,  o.  50.  N.  Lot.  52,  35.  bis  former  terrors.     According  to  tbe  account*  which 

HALLE,-  a  little  dismantled  town  of  tbe  Nether-  are  given   us,  the  progress  of  Holler'*  studio*,  at  tbe 

lands,  in  Hainauit.     Tbe  chnrch  of  Notre  Daase  con-  earliest  period*  of  life,  was  rapid  almost  beyond  belief, 

tains  an  image  of  the  Virgin  If  *ry,  held  in  groat  rone-  When  other  children  were  beginning  only  to  read,  bo 

ration.     E.  Long.  3.  i  J.  N.  Lot.  co.  44.  was  studying  Bayle  and  Merer! ;  and  nt  nine  year*  of 

Halle,  a  handsome  and  considerable  town  of  Got-  ago  he  was  abb)  to  translate  Greek,  and  was  beginning 

many,  in  the  circle  of  Upper  Saxony,  and  in  the  dochy  tbe  study  of  Hebrew.    Not  king  after  this,  however, 

of  Magdeburg,  with  a  famous  university  and  salt-works,  the  course  of  hb  education  was  somewhat  interrupted 

It  belong*  to  the  king  of  Prussia ;  nod  is  seated  in  a  by  the  death  of  his  father  ,  an  event  which  happened 

pleasant  plain   on  tbe   river   Sole.      The   inhabitant*  when  be  was  ia  the  13th  year  of  bi*  age.     After  this- 

ore  stated  at  2r,ooo.    £.  Long.  rfl,  8.  N.  Lot  51.  ho  was  sent  to  tbe  public  school  at  Bern,  where  he  ex- 

3 1.  bibited  many  specimen)  of  early  and  uncommon  genins. 

Halls,  a  free  sad  imperial  town  of  Germany,  in  Ho  wa*  distinguished  for  bis  knowledge  in  the  Greek 

Suabie,  famous  for  its  salt-pits.     It  is  seated  on  the  and  Latin  language*  j  but  be  wn*  chiefly  remarkable 

river  Kocher,  among  rock*  and  mountains,  in  E.  Lung,  for  bi*  poetical  geuioa :   and  bis  essays  of  tbii  kind, 

10.  to.  N.  Lot.  49.  6.  which  wet*  pe  Wis  bed  in  tbe  German  language,  worn 

HALLEIN,  a  town  of  Germany,  ia  tbe  circle  of  mad  and  admired  throughout  the  whole  empire.  In  the 

Bavaria,  and  archbishopric  of  SaUaborg  ;  seated  on  the  i6tb  year  of  bi*  age  he  began  the  study  of  medic*** 

river  Saltza,  among  tbe  mountain*,  wherein  are  mine*  nt  Tubingen,  nutler  these  eminent  touchers  Onvernoy 

of  salt,  which  are  the  chief  riches  of  tbe'  town  nod  and  Caaserario* }  and  coutjntted  there  for  tbe  space  of 

country.    E.  Long.  1  a.  15.  N.  Lot.  47.  33.  two^eaw,  wnom^tbe -gnsetrofnUtion  of  tbe  jnslly  ea- 
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it  tfate     which  his  experiments  did  net  reflect  either  a  mew  or  a 
iagutshed  teacher  the  only  roan  from  whose  tape-     stronger  light.     Nor  eras  it  long -necessary  for  him,  in  *- 
rier  anilities  be  had  there  an  opportunity    of    profit-      tfaii  arduous   undertaking,  to  -labour  alone.     The  ex- 
«g.     Rayach  was  at  ill  alive,  and  Albinos  was  riling      ample  of  the  preceptor  inspired  hit  papils  with  the  spirit 
into  fame.     Animated  by  such  ntmplci,  he  spent  nil  ""  " 

the  day,  and  the  greatest  pert  of  the  night,  in  the  moat 
intense  study ;    and  the  proficiency  which  he    made, 

Sined  him  universal  esteem  both  from  hit  teachers  and 
low  students.  Fran  Holland,  in  the  year  1727,  he 
came  to  England.  Here,  however,  his  stay  was  but 
abort  j  and  it  was  rather  his  intention  to  visit  the  illus- 
trious  men  of  that  period,  than  to  prosecute  his  studies 
at  London.  He  formed1  connexions  with  tome  of  the 
most  eminent  of  them.  He  was  honoured  with  the 
friendship  of  Douglas  and  Cbeaelden  5  end  he  met  with 
a  reception  proportioned  to  his  merit  from  Sir  Hans 
Stoane,  president  of  the  Royal  Society.  After  his  visit 
to  Britain,  he  went  to  France)  and  there,  under  those 
eminent  masters,  Wiaslnw  and  Le  Dran,  with  the  latter 
of  whom  he  resided  during  bis  stay  in  Paris,  be  had 
opportunities  of  prosecuting  anatomy,  which  ha  bad  not 
before  enjoyed.  Bat  the  zeal  of  our  young  anatomist 
was  greater  than  the  prejudices  of  the  people  at  that 
period,  even  in  the  enlightened  city  of  Paris,  coo  Id 
admit  of.  An  information  being  lodged  against  bim  to 
the  police  for  dissecting  dead  bodies,  he  was  obliged  to 
cut  short  bis  anatomical  investigations  by  a  precipitate 
retreat.  Still,  however,  intent  on  tbe  farther  prosecu- 
tion of  his  stadias,  he  went  to  Basil,  where  he  became 
a  pupil  to  tbe  celebrated  Bernoailu*. 

The*  improved  and  instructed  by  the  lectures  of  tbe 
most  distinguished  teacher*  of  that  period,  by  uncom- 
mon natural  abilities,  and  by  unremitting  industry,  he 


returned  to  the  place  of  his  nativity  in  the  36th  year  of 
his  age.  Not  long  after  this,  he  offered  himself  a  can- 
didate, first  for  the  office  of  physician  to  an  hospital, 
and  afterwards  for  a  professorship.  But  neither  the  cha- 
racter which  be  had  before  be  left  his  native  country, 
Mr  the  fame  which  be  had.  acquired  and  supported 
while  abroad,  were  sufficient  to  combat  tbe  interest  op- 
posed to  him.  He  was  disappointed  in  both)  and  it 
wan  uvea  with  difficulty  that  be  obtained,  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  tbe  appointment  of  keeper  of  a  public 
library  at  Bern.  Tbe  exercise  of  this  office  was  indeed 
by  no  mean*  suited  to  his  great  abilities  :  bet  it  wns 
agreeable  to  bim,  a*  it  afforded  bim  an  opportunity  far 
that  extensive  rending  by  which  he  baa  been  so  justly 
■Mstingnisbed.  Tbe  neglect  of  hi*  merit  which  marked 
bis  first  outset,  neither  diminished  hi*  ardoar  tor  medi- 

r  detracted  from  bis  reputation  either 

iad.  Soon  after  ho  was  nominated 
__  be  university  of  Gottingen,  by  King 
George  If.  The  duties  of  this  important  office  be  dis- 
charged, with  no  let*  honour  to  himself  than  advantage 
to  the  pobttc,  for  the  space  of  17  years ;  and  it  afforded 
him  an  ample  field  for  the  exertion  of  those  great  talents 
which  he  possessed.  Extensively  neqnainted  with  the 
sentiment*  of  other*  respecting  the  economy  of  tbe 
human    body,    struck    with  tbe  diversity  of   opinions 

which  they  held,  and  sensible  that  the  only  mean*  of  ever,  did  not  dimmish  his  ardour  for  useful  improve- 
inveatigatmg  truth  was  by  careful  and  candid  expert-  moots.  He  was  the  first  president,  as  well  as  the 
meat,  be  undertook  the  arduous  task  of  exploring  the  greatest  promoter,  of  the  Oecoaoaiical  Society  at  Bern ; 
phenomena  of  baanut  aalore  from  the  original  source,  and  be  may  bo  considered  a*  the  father  and  founder  of 
In  these  |««in^  be  wsa  no  less  indmrtrio«tb»niacce**-  the  Orphan  Hospital  of  that  city.  Declining  health, 
fnl,  and  then  was  hardly  any  function  of  the  body  on      however,  Txttraraed  hi*  cxertioa*  hi  the  more  active 


of  industrious  exertion.  Zinn,  Zimmerman,  Caldaai, 
and  many  others,  animated  by  a  generous  emulation, 
laboured  with  indefatigable  industry  to  prosecute  and 
to  perfect  tbe  discoveries  of  their  great  master.  The 
mutual  exertion  of  tbe  teacher  and  his  students,  not 
only  tended  to  forward  the  progress  of  medical 
science,  but  placed  the  philosophy  of  the  human  body 
on  a  more  sure,  and  an  almost  entirely  new  basis. 
But  tbe  labours  of  Dr  Haller,  during  his  residence  at 
Gottingen,  were  by  no  means  confined  to  any  one 
department  of  science.  He  was  net  more  anxious  to 
be  an  improver  himself,  than  to  instigate  others  to 
similar  pursuits.  To  bim,  the  Anatomical  Theatre, 
tbe  School  of  Midwifery,  the  Chirurgical  Society,  and 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Gottingen,  owe 
their  origin.  Such  distinguished  merit  could  not  fail 
to  meet  with  a  suitable  reward  from  tbe  sovereign  un- 
der whose  protection  be  then  taught.  The  king  of 
Great  Britain  not  only  honoured  bim  with  every  mark  - 
of  attention  which  he  himself  could  bestow,  but  pro- 
cured him  also  letters  of  nobility  from  the  emperor. 
On  the  death  of  Dillrntus,  he  had  an  offer  of  the  pro- 
fessorship of  botany  at  Oxford  }  the  states  of  Holland 
invited  him  to  the  chnir  of  the  younger  Albino*  ;  the 
king  of  Prussia  wes  anxious  that  he  should  be  the  suc- 
cessor of  Maupertni*  at  Berlin.  Marshal  Keith  wrote 
to  him  in  tbe  name  of  bis  sovereign,  offering  bim  the 
chancellorship  of  the  university  of  Halle,  vacant  by  the 
death  of  the  celebrated  Wolff.  Count  Orlow  invited 
him  to  Russia,  in  tbe  name  of  his  mistress  the  empress, 
offering  him  a  distinguished  place  at  St  Petersburg!). 
Tbe  king  of  Sweden  conferred  on  him  an  unsolicited 
honour,  by  raising  bim  to  the  rank  of  knighthood  of 
tbe  order  of  tbe  polar  star ;  and  tbe  emperor  of  Ger- 
many did  bim  tbe  honour  of  a  personal  visit;  during 
which  he  thought  jt  no  degradatiea  ef  hi*  character 
to  pass  some  time  with  him  in  the  most  familiar  con- 

Tbns  honoured  by  sovereigns,  revered  by  men  of 
literature,  and  esteemed  by  all  Europe,  ha  bad  it  in 
hi*  power  to  have  held  tbe  highest  rank  in  tbo  republic 
of  letters.  Yet,  declining  all  the  tempting  afters 
which  were  made  ta  him,  he  continued  at  Gottingen, 
aaxionaty  endeavouring  to  extend  the  rising  fume  of 
that  medical  school.  But  after  17  years  residence  in 
that  university,  an  ill  state  of  hearth  rendering  him  less 
fit  for  tbe  duties  ef  the  important  office  which  be  held, 
he  solicited  and  obtained  permission  from  the  regency 
of  Hanover  ta  return  to  hi*  native  city  of  Bern.  Hi* 
fellow-citizens,  who  might  nt  first  -have  fixed  bim 
among  themselves,  with  no  let*  beneur  than  advantage 
tn  their  city,  were  now  aa  sensible  an  other*  of  his  su- 
perior merit.  A  pension  was  settled  span  bim  for  life, 
and  he  was  nominated  at  different  time*  to  fill  the  mott 

iportant  office*  in  the1  state.   These  occupations,  haw- 
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fJallsr    scenes  of  life,  and  for  HUT  yean  he  m  confined  c 
1         tirely  to  hii  own   honse.      Even  this,   however,    could 
|    H,"'r-    not  put  m  period  (o  hie  "tilily  :   for,  with  indefatigable 
*  industry,  be  continued  hie  favourite  employment  of  wri- 

ting till  within  a  few  day*  of  liie  death  >  which  hap- 
pened in  the  79th  year  of  hi*  age,  on  the  1 2th  of  De- 
cember 1 777,  Hit  EUmmta  Pkynotugia  and  BiitiolAr- 
oa  Meilicimc,  will  afford,  to  latett  posterity,  undeniable 
proof*  of  hii  indefatigable  industry,  penetrating  genius, 
and  solid  judgment.  But  he  was  not  more  dintinguisbed 
as  a  philosopher  than  beloved  an  a  man ;  and  he  * 
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ed  a  general  chart,  showing  at  one  view  the  venation     Henry 
of  the  compaai  in  all  those  place*.     Captain  Halley,  aa         I 
he  wai  new  called,  had  been  at  borne  little  more  than,B'",*w-, 
half  a  year,  when  he  was  tent  by  the  king  to  observe   ™*  "' — 
the  coarse  of  the  tide*,  with  the  longitude  and  latitude 
of  the   principal  head-land*   in   the  Britiah  ebannel : 
which  having  executed  with  hi*  nana]  expedition  and 
accuracy,  he  published  a  Urge  map  of  the  British  chan- 
nel.    Soon  after,  the  emperor  of  Germany  resolving  to 
make  a  convenient  harbour  for  shipping  in  the  Adriatic, 
Captain  Halley  was  sent    by  Queen  Anne  to  1' 


not  more  eminent  for  bi*  improvement  in  every  depart-     two  porta  on  the  coast  of  Dal  metis.     He  embarked  on 


the  22d  of  November  1701}  passed  over  to.  Holland; 
and  going  through  Germany  to  Vienna,  be  proceeded 
to  Istria :  but  llie  Dutch  opposing  the  design,  it  was 
laid  aside  ;  yet  tho  emperor  made  bim  a  present  of  a 
rich  diamond-ring  from  hi*  finger,  and  honoured  htm 
with  a  letter  of  recommendation,  written  with  hi*  o 


meot  of  medical  science,  than  for  bit  piety  to  God,  and 
benevolence  to  all  mankind. 

HALLEBIA,  a  genus  of  plant*  belonging  to  the 
didynamia  class ;  and  in  the  natural  method  rank- 
ing under  the  40th  order.  Personates.     See  Botany 

HALLEY,  Or  Edmund,  an  eminent  astronomer,  hand,  to  Queen  Anne.  Presently  after  hit  return,  ho 
was  the  only  son  of  a  soap-boiler  in  London,  and  was  wet  sent  again  on  the  tame  business  ;  when  passing 
born  in  1656.  He  first  applied  himself  to  the  study  of 
the  language*  and  sciences,  but  at  length  gave  himself 
up  wholly  to  that  of  astronomy.  In  1676,  he  went  to 
the  island  of  St  Helena  to  complete  the  catalogue  of 
fixed  star*,'  by  tbe  addition  of  those  which  lie  near  the 
south  pole ;  aud  having  delineated  a  planisphere  in 
which  be  laid  them  all  down  in  their  exact  placet,  he 
returned  to  England  in  1678.  In  the  year  1680,  he 
took  what  is  called  the  grand  tour,  accompanied  by  bi* 
d  Mr  Nell  •       ■ 


through  Hanover,  be  supped  with  King  George  I.  then 
electoral  prince,  and  his  sister  tbe  queen  of  Prussia.  On 
his  arrival  at  Vienna,  he  was  tbe  same  evening  presented 
to  tbe  emperor,  who  tent  hit  chief  engineer  I*  attend 
him  to  Istria,  where  they  repaired  and  added  new  for- 
tifications to  those  of  Trieste.  Mr  Halley  returned  to 
England  in  1703  j  and  the  same  year  was  made  pro- 
fessor of  geometry  in  the  university  of  Oxford,  in  tbe 
room  of  Dr  Wallis,  and  had  tbe  degree  of  doctor  of 
lawt  conferred  on  him  by  that  university.  He  it  said 
to  have  lost  the  professorship  of  astronomy  in  that  city, 
because  be  would  not  pro  few  his  belief  of  the  Christian 
religion.  He  was  scarcely  settled  at  Oxford,  when  he 
began  to  translate  into  Latin  from  the  Arabic,  Apotit- 
aiui  de  lectione  rationit ;  and  to  restore  the  two  book* 
De  ttttione  tpatii  nf  tbe  same  anther,  which  are  loot, 
from  the  account  given  of  tbem  by  Papons ;  and  he 
published  tbe  whole  work  in  1 706.  Afterward*  be  bad 
a  share  in  preparing  for  tbe  pre**  Apollonint't  Conies; 
and  ventured  to  supply  the  whole  eighth  book,  tbe  ori- 
ginal of  which  1*  alto  lost.  He  likewise  added  Serenux 
on  the  section  of  the  cylinder  and  cone,  printed  from 
tbe  original  Greek,  with  a  Latin  translation,  and  pub- 
lished the  whole  in  folio.  In  1713,  he  was  made 
secretary  of  the  Royal  Society ;  in  1720,  he  wa*  ap- 
pointed the  king's  astronomer  at  the  royal  observatory 
at  Greenwich,  in  tbe  room  of  Mr  Flamstead  ;  and,  in 
1729,  was  chosen  a*  a  foreign  member  of  the  Academy 
of  Science*  at  Pari*.  He  died  at  Greenwich  in  1 742. 
Hi*  principal  work*  are,  1.  Catalogue  iteMammatutro- 
Ham.  2.  Tabuiee  attromomiea.  3-  An  abridgement  of 
tbe  astronomy  of  comets,  &c.  We  are  also  indebted 
to  him  for  the  publication  of  several  of  tbe  works  of  tbe 
great  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  who  bad  a  particular  friendship 
for  kirn,  and  to  whom  he  frequently  communicated  his 
discoveries. 

HjLLzr't  Quadrant.     See  Quadrant. 

HALLIARDS,  the  ropes  or  tackles  usually  employ- 


friend  tbe  celebrated  Mr  Nelson.  In  tbe  midway  bo- 
tween  Calais  and  Paris,  Mr  Halley  had  a  sight  of  a  re- 
markable comet,  as  it  then  appeared  a  second  time  that 
J  ear,  in  it*  return  from  the  sun.  He  had  the  Novem- 
er  before  aeen  it  in  its  descent ;  and  now  hastened  to 
complete  bit  observations  upon  it,  in  viewing  it  from 
tbe  royal  observatory  of  France.  His  design  in  thin 
part  of  his  tour  was,  to  settle  a  friendly  correspond- 
ence between  tbe  two  royal  astronomers  of  Greenwich 
and  Pari* ;  and  in  the  mean  time  to  improve  himself 
under  so  great  a  master  at  Cassioi.  From  thence  be 
went  to  Italy,  where  be  spent  great  part  of  the  year 
1681 ;  but  bis  affairs  calling  bim  home,  be  returned  to 
England.  In  1683,  he  published  hi*  Theory  of  the  co- 
r-iatinn  of  the  magneticai  cotnpatti  in  which  be  suppose* 
the  whole  globe  of  the  earth  to  be  a  great  magnet,  with 
fb'ir  magnetical  poles,  or  points  of  attraction  J  bat  af- 
terwards thinking  that  this  theory  was  liable  to  great 
exceptions,  he  procured  an  application  to  be  made  to 
King  William,  who  appointed  uim  commander  of  tho 
Paramour  pink,  with  orders  to  seek  by  observations 
the  discovery  of  the  rule  of  variations,,  and  to  lay  down 
tbe  longitudes  and  latitude*  of  hit  majesty's  settlements 
so  America. — He  set  out  on  this  attempt  en  tbe  24th 
of  November  1698;  but  having  crossed  the  line,  bit 
men  grew  sickly  ;  and  his  lieutenant  mutinying,  he  re- 
turned home  in  June  1699.  Having  got  the  lieutenant 
tried  and  cashiered,  be  set  sail  a  second  time  in  Sep- 
tember following,  with  tbe  same  ship,  and  another  of 
less  bulk,  of  which  be  bad  also  the  command.     He  now     ed  to  hoist  or  lower  any  sail  upon  its  respective  matt  or 


traversed  the  vast  Atlantic  ocean  from  one  hemisphei 
to  the  other,  at  far  as  tbe  ice  wonld  permit  him  to 
go ;  and  having  made  his  observation*  at  St  Helena, 
Brazil,  Cape  Verd,  Barbadocs,  the  Madeira*,  the  Ca- 
naries, the  coast  of  Barbary,  and  many  other  latitudes, 
armed  in  September  1 700 ;  and  the  next  year  publish.. 


See  -Tears. 

HALMOTE,  or  Halimoti,  it  tbe  tame  with 
what  it  now  called  a  court- baron,  the  word  implying  a 
meeting  ef  the  tenants  of  the  same  hall  or  manor.  The 
name  is  still  retained  nt  Luston,  and  other  placet  in 
Herefordshire.     Sen  Mote. 
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HAL 

lt      HALMSTADT.    See  Hilhitast. 

HALO,  or  Corona,  in  Natural  History,  a  coloured 
'  circle  appearing  run  rut  (lie  body  of  the  lua,  noon,  or 
"*  any  of  the  iarjjc  stars.     See  Corona. 

HALORAGUS,  a  gsous  of  plant  a  belonging  to  the 
oetandria  clan.     See  Botany  Index. 

HALSTEAD,  a  town  of  Essex  in  England,  seated 
on  the  river  Cola,  45  niilea  from  London.  The  town 
consist*  of  about  600  bouses,  and  the  inhabitantt  are 
about  4000  in  number.  Here  it  a  good  nm no  factory 
of  says,  bays,  oallimancoet,  &c.  and  iti  market  U  noted 
for  own. 

HALT,  in  War,  a  name  or  atop  in  the  march  of  a 
military  body.— Some  derive  the  word  from  the  Latin 
halitut,  "  breath ;"  it  being  a  frequent  occasion  of  belt- 
ing to  take  breath  :  others  from  alio,  became  in  baiting 
they  railed  their  pikea  on  end,  &c 

HALTER,  iu  the  manege,  a  head-stall  for  a  hone, 
of  Hungary  leather,  mounted  with  one,  and  sometimes 
two  straps,  with  a  second  throat-band,  if  the  horse  U 
apt  to  ana  alter  bimaclf. 

HiLTMM-Catt,  i*  an  excoriation  of  the  pattern,  occe- 
aiooed  by  the  halter's  being  entangled  about  the  foot, 
upon  the  hone's  endeavouring  to  rob  his  neck  with  hit 
binder  feet.  For  the  core  of  this,  anoint  the  place, 
morning  and  evening,  with  equal  quantities  of  linseed 
oil  and  brandy,  well  mixed. 

HALTERES,  ox  Powers,  in  Entomology,  two 
•mall  round  bodies,  supported  on  stalks  and  attached  to 
the  insect  under  the  wings  of  dipterous  flies,  as  in  the  ti~ 
jmla  genua.  They  are  supposed  by  ■erne  naturalists  to 
be  the  rudiment*  of  another  pair  of  wing*.  See  Ento- 
mology. 

HALTERIST./E,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  players 
at  discus  ;  denominated  from  a  peculiar  kind  of  discus, 
called  by  the  Greeks  «Ara<,  and  by  the  Latins  halter. 
Sea  Discus. 

Some  take  the  discos  to  have  been  a  leaden  weight  or 
ball  which  the  vanlters  bore  in  their  hands,  to  secure 
and  keep  themselves  the  more  steady  10  their  leaping. 
Others  will  have  the  baiter  to  be  a  lump  or  mass  of  lead 
or  stone,  with  an  hole  or  handle  fixed  to  it,  by  wbicb  it 
might  be  carried ;  and  that  the  halteristm  were  those 
who  exercised  themselves  in  removing  these  mattes  from 
place  to  place. 

Hier,  Mercurialis,  in  his  treatise  He  arte  gymnattica, 
1.  ii.  c.  12.  distinguishes  two  kinds  of  halterittte  ;  for 
though  there  was  but  one  halter,  there  were  two  ways 
of  applying  it.  The  one  was  to  throw  or  pitch  it  in  a 
certain  manner  ;  the  other  only  to  bold  it  out  at  arm's- 
end,  and  in  this  posture  to  give  themselves  divers  mo- 
tions, swinging  the  band  backwards  and  forwards,  ac- 
cording te>  the  engraven  figures  thereof  given  ut  by 
Mercurialis.— The  halter  was  of  a  cylindrical  figure, 
smaller  in  the  middle  where  it  wat  held,  by  one  diame- 
ter, than  at  the  two  eods.  It  was  above  a  foot  long, 
and  there  Wat  000  for  each  hand ;  it  was  either  of  iron, 
Hone,  or  lead. 

Galen,  Do  tuemd.  vaUtud.  Ufa.  L  y.  and  vi.  speaks  of 
this  exercise,  and  shows  of  what  use  it  is  in  purging  the 
body  of  peccant  humour* ;  making  it  equivalent  both  to 
porgatinn  and  phlebotomy. 

HALTON,  or  Haultoh,  i.  1.  High  Town,  a 
town  of  Cheshire,  1S6  miles  from^Loodon.  It  stands 
on  a  hill,  nbero  a  castle  was  built  anno  103,1,  and  U  a 


J  HAM 

member  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster )  which  maintains  a 
Urge  jurisdiction  iu  the  county  round. it,  by  the  name 
of  Halton-Fee,  or  the  honour  of  Halloa,  having  a  court 
of  record,  prison,  fee. 'within  themselves.  About  Mi- 
chaelmas  every  yearr  the  king's  officers  of  the  duchy 
keep  a  law-day  at  the  castle,  which  still- rem  aim  a  state- 
ly building.  Once  a  fortnight  a  court  it  kept  hero,  to 
determine  all  matters  witbin  their  jurisdiction  ;  but  fe- 
lons and  thieves  are  carried  to  the  sessions  at  Cbetterr 
to  receive  their  sentence.  By  the  late  inland  naviga- 
tion, it  Las  communication  with  the  rivers  Mersey, 
Dee,  Ribble,  Outc,  Trent,  Darwent,  Severn,  H  umber, 
Thames,  Avon,  fee;  which  navigation,  including  its 
winding*,  extendi  above  500  miles,  in  the  counties  of 
Lincoln,  Nottingham,  York,  Lancaster,  Westmoreland,. 
Stafford,  Warwick,  Leicester,  Oxford,  Worcester,  fee- 
Population  894  in  1811. 

HALT  WHISTLE,  a  town  of  Northumberland  in 
England,  iltosted  in  W.  Long.  a.  15.  N.  LtL  35.  2. 

HALYMOTE,  properly  signifies  a  holy  or  ccclcsr- 
astlcal  court.     See  Halm ot e. 

There  ii  a  court  held  in  London  by  this  name  be- 
fore the  lord  mayor  aud  sheriffs,  for  regulating  the 
bakers.  It  wat  anciently  held  on  Sunday  next  before 
St  Thomas's-  day,  and  for  this  reason  called  the  Haly~ 
mote,  or  H-tfy-eourt. 

HALYS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  the  noblest  river 
of  the  Hither  Alia,  through  which  it  bad  a  long  coarse, 
was  the  boundary  of  Croesus'*  kingdom  to  the  eatt. 
Running  down  from  the  foot  of  Mount  Taurus,  through 
Cataonia,  and  Cappadocia,  it  divided  almost  the  whole 
of  the  Lower  Asis,  from  the  sea  of  Cyprus  down  to 
the  Euxine,  according  to  Herodotut ;  who  teems  to 
extend  its  course  too  far.  According  to  Strabo,  him- 
self a  Cappadocian,  it  had  its  springs  in  the  Great  Cap- 
padocia. It  separated  Paphlagonia  from  Cappadocia} 
and  received  it*  name  ««■*  vw  *A*f ,  from  salt,  because* 
its  waters  were  of  a  tail  and  bitter  taste,  from  the  na- 
ture of  tbe  toil  over  which  they  flowed.  It  is  famous 
for  tbe  defeat  of  Crcesut  king  of  Lydia,  who  was  milled: 
by  tbe  ambiguous  word  of  this  oracle  : 

X(urtf  'AXbi  >i«C«c  tUy*A*>  •££*>  }i«A*fti. 

If  CrcBsoi  passe*  over  the  Hilts,  bo  shall  destroy- 
a  great  empire. 

That  empire  was  his  own.     See  Croesus  and  Ltdia. 

HALYWERCFOLK,  in  old  writers,  were  persons 
who  enjoyed  land,  by  tbe  pious  service  of  repairing 
some  church,  or  defending  a  sepulchre. 

This  word  alto  signified  such  person*  in  tbe  diocese 
of  Durham  a*  held  their  lands  to  defend  the  corpse  of 
St  Cntbbert,  and  who  from  thence  claimed  the  privi- 
lege of  not  being  forced  to  go  out  of  the  bishopric 

HAM,  or  Cham,  in  Ancient  Geography,  tbo  country, 
of  the  Zuzimt/,Gen.  xiv.  c.},  the  situation  whereof  it 
not  known. 

Ham,  tbe  youngest  ton  of  Noah.  He  was  the  fa- 
ther of  Cush,  Mizrsim,  Phut,  and  Canaan  ;  each 
whereof  had  the  several  countries  peopled  by  them. 
'With  respect  to  Ham,  it  is  believed  that  he  had  all 
Africa  for  his  inheritance,  and  that  he  peopled  it  with 
his  children.  As  for  himself,  it  is  thought  by  some 
that  he  dwelt  in  Egypt ;  but  M.  Baanage  i*  rather  of 
opinion,  that  neither  Ham  nor  Mizraim  ever  were  in 
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Hum  ■   Egypt,  l*ut  th»t  thair  posterity  willed  m  this  country,  closed  under    lh«  bark  of  oaks.      Tic    banudiyaule*  Hamad™*; 

|         and  called  it  by  tbe'oame  of  their  ancestors.     And  as  were  supposed  to  live  and  die  with  the  trtca  they  were       ds> 

llamadryu-  to  Ham's  being  worshipped  ae  a  god,  and  called  Jupi-  attached:   to;    as  ia  observed    by  Serviu*    en   Virgil,         I 

,       '**M    .  ter  Hummo/t,  be  think*  people  may  have  beca  led  mt»  Eclog.  x.  ver.  6a.  after  Mnetimachas,  the  scholiast  of  ^f*"*"^. 

this  mistake  by  the  similitude  of  name*  ;  and  that  Jn-  Apollooins,  8tc.  who  mention*  other  tradition*  relating 

piter  Hammon  wua  the  sun,  to  which  divine  honeura  therein, 

have  been  paid  at  all  times  in  Egypt,     However  that  11m  poets,    however,  frequently  confound  die  Ha- 

may  be,  Africa  is  called  the  land  of  Ham,  in  several  madryads  with  the  Naiads,  Naptese,  and  rural   nymphs 

placet  of  tire  psalms,  (Peal.  Ixxvii.  51.  ci*.  23.  cv.  23,),  in  general  j    witness  Catullus,    Carm.  Ixviii.  *er.  2$. 

In  Plutarch,  Egypt  is  called  Chemia  ;  and  there  are  Ovid,  Fast.  ir.  229.  Met.  i.  vor.  695.  xi  v.  ver.  628. 

some  footsteps  of  the  name  of  Ham  or  Cham  observed  Fropcrtius,  Eleg.  ax.  32.  Virg,  Eel.  a.  ver.  64.  Geergv 

111  Psoehemmia,  Peitta-chemmis,  which  are  cantons  of  iv,  ver.  382,  383,     Festn*  calls  them  Qjwrowcratianw, 

"  a*  being  issued  or  sprung  from  oaks.    An  ancient  poet, 


HAH,  a  Saxon  word  used  for  "  a  place  of  dwell- 
ing}" a  village  or  town:  hence  thn  termination  of 
tome  of  our  towns,  'Nottingham,  Buckingham,  &c.  Al- 
to a  home  close,  or  little  narrow  meadow,  t*  called  a 
ham. 

Ham  is  also  part  of  the  leg  of  an  animal ;  being 
the  inner  or  hind  part  of  the  knee,  or  the  ply  or  angle 
in  which  the  leg  and  tbigh,  when  bent,  incline  to  eaob 

Ham,  in  Commerce,  &c.  is  used  for  a  leg  or  tbigh 
of  pork,  dried,  seasoned,  and  prepared,  to  make  it  keep, 
and  to  give  it  a  brisk  agreeable  flavour. 


Westphalia 


which  a 


Pherenicus,  in  Atheojeus,  lib-  »»■  calls  the  vine,  fig- 
tree,  and  other  frait-treea,  hamadryad**,  from  the  name 
of  their  mother,  the  oak. 

This  common  idea  among  the  ancients,  of  nymphs 
or  intellectual  beings  annexed  to  trees,  will  account  for 
their  worshipping  of  trees  ;  as  wa  find  they  did,  net 
only  from  their  poets  bat  their  historians.  Levy  speaks 
of  an  ambassador's  addressing  himself  to  an  old  oak,  ae 
to  an  intelligent  person  and  a  divinity,  lib.  iii.  J  25. 

HAMAH,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  ia  Syria,  si* 


travellers 


HAH,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  in  "J™** 
in  £.  Long.  37.  10.  N.  Let.  34.  45.  By  m 
eta  it  is  corruptly  called  AmmiiMJ  Amant.  S< 


a  by* 

eight  or  ten  days,  then  steeping  them  in  juniper* 
water,  and  drying  them  in  the  smoke  of  juniper- wood, 

A  ham  may  he  salted  in  imitation  of  those  of  West- 
phalia, by  sprinkling  a  ham  of  young  pork  with  salt 
for  one  day,  in  order    to  (etch    out  the  blood;  then 


1  to  highly  esteemed,  are      mistake  it  for  the  ancient  Apamea  ;  hot  this  is  now 


prepared  bysaltingtbem  with  saltpetre,  pressing  tbem  in      called  Afamiyeh,  and  it  si  lasted  a  day's  jeninoy  from 


.       .      .  iy;-je»» 

Hamafa.  Hamah  it  situated  among  hills,  * 
castle  seated  on  a  hill.  It  has  all  along  been  a  consi- 
derable place,  and  in  the  13th  century  had  princes 
of  its  own.  It  is  very  large,  and  being  seated  00  the 
ascent  of  a  hill,  the  booses  rise  above  one  another,  1 


wiping  it  dry,  and  rubbing  it  with  a  mixture  of  a  ponnd      make  a  fine  appearance.      It  it,  however,  like  snsat 
of  brown  sugar,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  saltpetre,'  half  ...«..-■ 

a  pint  of  bay  salt,  and  three  pint*  of  common  salt, 
well  stirred  together  in  an  iron  pan  over  the  fire  till 
they  are  moderately  hot :  let  it  lie  three  weeks  in  tbi* 
■ailing,  and  be  frequently  turned,  and  then  dry  it  in  a 
■  chimney. 

Ham,  a  city  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Westpha- 
lia, capital  of  the  oonnty  of  Mark,  and  subject  to  the 
king  of  Prussia.     It  is  seated  on  the  river  Lippe, 


other  towns  wider  the  Turkish  government,  going  to 
decay.  Many  of  the  bounce  are  half  ruined  ;  bat 
those  which  are  still  standing,  aa  well  at  the  matauen 
and  cattle,  have  their  walls  built  of  black  and  white 
stones,  disposed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  various  ft. 
guret.  The  river  Assi;  the  ancient  Orontea,  rant  by 
the  side  of  the  castle,  and  fill*  the  ditches  round  it, 
which  are  cut  very  deep  into  the  rock.  This  river, 
leaving  the  castle,  peases  through  the  town  from  south 


the  frontiers  of  Monster.      The  adjacent   country  a-  to  north,  and  has  a  bridge  over  it,  though  it  is  pretty 

bound*  in  corn,  hemp,  and  flax;  and  the  inhabitants  broad.      In  its  course  through  the  town  it  tun*  1 9 

get  a  good  deal  of  money  by  traveller*.     It  was  for-  great  wheels,  called  by  the  native*  told,  which  raise 

merly  a  Hanse  town,  but  it  is  now  reduced..  E.  Long,  great  quantities  of  water  to  a  considerable  height,  and 

7.  ra.  N.  Lat,  51.  36.  throw  it  into  canal*  supported   by  arches,    by  which 

Hah,  a  town  of  Picardy,  in  France,  seated  on  the  mean*  it  is  conveyed  into  thn  garden*  and  fountains. 

river  Somme,  among  marshes.     It  has  three  parishes.  There  are  seme  pretty  good  bazars  or  market-places 

and  there  is  hem  .a  round  tower  whose  walls  are  36  in  Hamah,  where  there  is  a  trade  for  linen,  which  is 

feet  thick.    'It  was  taken  by  the  Spaniards  in   1 157,  manufactured  there,  and  sent  to  Tripoli  to  be  exported 

hut    restored    by  treaty.      E.  Long.   3.  9,   N.  Let.  into  Europe. 


'"  >I57. 
N.  Lat, 
50. 11. 

Ham,  a  village  in  Surrey,  about  n  mile  from  Kings- 
ton, near  which  are  the  Ham  Walks,  so  much  celebra- 
ted by  our  admirable  pout  Thomson  and  other*. 

Hah,  Weil,  .a<  village  in  Essex,  where  are  the  re- 
main* of  an  opulent  -abbey,  founded  in  the  year  113  5. 
Jt  is  seated  on  the  river  Lea,  four  milos  ea-t  of  -Lon- 
don. 

HAMAD  AN.     See  A  ma  dan. 

HAMADRYADES  (formed  of  nma,  together,  and 
:J(*ti,  dryad,  of  3(vt,  oak,)  in  antiquity,  certain  fabu- 
lous deities  revered  among  the  ancient  heathens,  and      of  thn  same  name,  lying  upon  the  O routes.      "  The 
believed  to  preside  over  woods  and  forests,  and  to  be  in-     entering  into  Hamate,"  which  U  frequently  spoken  of 


HAMAMELIS,  Witch-hazel;  a  Renos  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  tetrandria  da**;  and  in  the  natural 
method  ranking  with  those  of  which  the  order  is  doubt- 
ful.    See  Botany  Index. 

HAM  AM  Lee*/,  «  town  12  mile*  cut  from  Tunis, 
noted  for  its  hot  baths,  which  are  much  resorted  to  by  ■ 
the  Tunieeuns,  and  are  efficacies*  in  rheumatism  and 
many  other  complaints.  Here  the  bey  ha*  a  very  fine 
hath,  which  be  frequently  permit*  the  consols  and  ether 
aersous  of  distinction  to  use. 

HAHATH,  n  city  nf  Syria,  capital  of  a  province 
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HaMMb    '"  9ciptu>«,  ( Josh,  xiii.  j.  Judges  iii.  5.  t,  Kings  xiv. 
I  a'j,  aiid-2'Ch,  vii.  8.)  ii  the  narrow  pass  leading  from 

C— saden.  the  land  of  Canaan  through  the  valley  which  lies  he- 
"  '*  ■'tween  Li  banns  and  Antilibanus.  This  entrance  into 
Hatnath  is  set  down  as  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
land  of  Canaan,  in  opposition  to  the  southern  limits, 
the  Nile  or  river  of  Egypt.  Josephos,  and  St  Jerome 
after  him,  believed  Hamath  to  he  Epiphnnia.  But 
Tbeodofet  and  many  other  good  geographer*  maintain 
it  to  be  Emesa  in  Syria.  Joshua  (six.  35.)  assign*  the 
city  of  Hamath  to  the  tribe  of  Naphtali.  To!  king  of 
■Hamath  cultivated  a  good  understanding  with  David, 
(a  Sam-  viii.  9.).  This  eity  was  taken  by  the  kings  of 
Judah,  and  retaken  from  the  Syrians  by  Jeroboam  the 
second,  (2  Kings  xiv.  38.).  -The  kings  of  Assyria 
made  themselves  masters  of  it  upon  the  declension  of 
the  kingdom  of  Israel,  and  transplanted  the  inhabitants 
of  Hamath  into  Samaria,  (3  Kings  xvii.  34.  and  xviii. 

34-  «"•)■ 

HAMAXOBII,  Hahazobians,  in  the  ancient 
geography,  a  people  who  bad  no  houses,  but  lived  in 
carriages.  The  word  is  formed  from  m/tmfyt,  acarriagt 
ar  chariot,  and  &m,  life. 

The  Hamaxobii,  called  also  Hamoxobila,  were  an 
ancient  people  of  Sarmatia  Enropsea,  inhabiting  the 
ooutbern  part  of  Muscovy,  who  instead  of  booses  had  a 
sort  of  tent*  made  of  leather,  anil  6xcd  on  carriages  to 
be  ready  for  shifting  and  travel. 

HAMBDEN,  Johw,  a  celebrated  patriot,  descend, 
ed  of  the  ancient  family  or  Hambden  in  Buckingham- 
shire, was  bora  in  1594.  From  the  university  he  went 
to  the  inns  of  court,  when  he  made  considerable  pro- 
gress in  the  study  of  the  law.  He  was  chosen  to  serve 
in  the  parliament  which  began  at  Westminster  Feb.  5. 
1616  %  and  served  in  all  the  succeeding  parliaments  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  I.  In  1636  he  became  universal' 
ly  known,  by  his  refusal  to  pay  ship-money,  as  facing 
an  illegal  tax  ;  upon  which  he  was  prosecuted.  His 
conduct  throughout  this  transaction  gained  him  a  great 
reputation.  When  the  long  parliament  began,  the  eyes 
of  all  men  were  fixed  .on  him  as  tbeir  paler  patrta.  On 
January  3.  1642,  the  king  ordered  articles  of  high 
treason  and  ether  misdemeanours  to  be  prepared  against 
Lord  Kimbolton,  Mr  Hambden,  and  four  other  nietn- 
■bers  of  the  boose  of  commons,  and  went  to  that  house 
to  seize  them :  but  they  had  retired.  Mr  Hamb- 
den afterward*  made  a  speech  in  the  house  to  clear  him- 
self of  the  charge  laid  against  him.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  war*  he  commanded  a  regiment  of  foot,  and  did 
service  to  the  parliament  at  the  battle  of  Edge- 
till—  He  received  a  mortal  wound  in  an  engagement 
with  Prince  Rupert,  in  Clul grave- tield  in  Oxfordshire, 
and  died  in  1643.  He  i*  said  ta  have  possessed  the  Se- 
cretin art  in  a  high  degree,  of  interrogating,  and  under 
the  notion  of  doubts,  insinuating  objections,  so  that  be 
infused  hi*  own  opinions  into  those  from  whom  he  pre- 
tended to  learn  and  receive  them.  He  was,  say  his 
panegyrists,  a  very  wise  man  and  of  great  part*  ;  and 
bad  the  greatest  talents  for  popularity  that  were  ever 
possessed  by  any  man  :  He  was  master  over  all  his  ap- 
petite* and  passions,  and  had  thereby  a  very  great 
sucendant  over  ether  men's  :  He  was  of  an  industry 
•nd  vigilance  never  to  be  tired  out,  of  parts  not  to  he 
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HAMBURG,  an  imperial  city  of  Germany,  seated  1 

in  E.  Long.  9.  55.  N.  Lat.  53,  36,  Its  name  is  de-  <- 
rived  from  the  old  German  word  Hamme,  signifying  a 
wood,  and  Burg,  a  castle  ;  and  stands  on  the  north  side 
of  the  river  Elbe.  This  river  is  not  less  than  Four 
miles  broad  opposite  the  city.  It  forms  two  spacious 
harbour*,  and  likewise  runs  through  most  part  of  it 
in  canals.  It  flows  above  Hamburg  many  miles  ;  but 
when  the  tide  is  accompanied  with  north-west  winds, 
a  great  deal  of  damage  is  done  by  the  inundation*  oc- 
casioned thereby.  There  are  a  great  many  bridges 
over  the  canals,  which  are  mostly  an  a  level  with  the 
streets,  and  some  of  them  have  houses  on  both  side*. 
In  the  year  833,  Ludovicus  Pius  erected  Hamburg 
first  into  a  bishopric,  and  afterwards  into  an  archbi- 
shopric ;  and  Adolnhus  III.  duke  of  Saxon v,  among 
many  other  great  privileges,  granted  it  the  right  of 
fishing  in  the  Elbe,  eight  miles  above  and  below  the 
city.  The  kings  of  Denmark,  since  they  have  suc- 
ceeded to  the  counts  of  Holstein,  have  continually 
claimed  the  sovereignty  of  this  place,  and  often  cam-  * 
pelled  the  citizens  to  pay  large  sums  to  purchase  the 
confirmation  of  their  liberties.  Nay,  it  has  more  than 
once  paid  homage  to  the  king  of  Denmark  ;  who,  not- 
withstanding, keeps  a  minister  here  with  credentials, 
which  is  a  sort  of  acknowledgment  of  its  independency 
and  sovereignty.  Though  Hamburg  has  been  con- 
stantly summoned  to  the  diet  uf  the  empire  ever  since 
the  year  1618,  when  it  was  declared  a  free  imperial 
city  by  a  decree  of  the  aulic  council  ;  yet  it  wave* 
this  privilege,  in  order  to  keep  tiiir  with  Denmark. 
By  their  situation  among  a  number  of  poor  princes,  the 
Hamburghera  are  continually  exposed  to  their  raps- 
ciousness,  especially  that  of  the  D*nes,  who  have  ex- 
torted vast  sums  Irani  them.  The  city  is  very  popu- 
lous in  proportion  to  its  bulk  ;  and  in  1816  was 
estimated  to  contain  115,000  inhabitants,  exclusive 
of  15,000  in  the  neighbouring  territory  under  its  au- 
thority. Here  are  a  great  many  charitable  founda- 
tions, the  regulations  of  which  are  greatly  admired  by 
foreigners.  All  persons  found  begging  in  the  streets 
are  committed  to  the  house  of  correction  to  bard  labour, 
such  as  the  rasping  of  Brazil  and  other  kinds  of  wood. 
There  is  an  hospital  into  which  unmarried  women 
may  be  admitted  for  a  small  sum,  and  comfortably 
maintained  during  the  residue  of  their  lives.  The 
number  of  hospitals  in  this  place  is  greater  In  propor- 
tion to  its  exlent  than  in  any  other  Protestant  city 
in  Europe.     "" 


f  the  orpba 
good  service  to  the  parliament  at  the  battle  of  Edge-     is  said  to  amount  to  between   to  and  6o,oool.     There 
Sill.     He  reeeived  a  mortal  wound  in  an  engagement     is  a  large  sumptuous  hospital  for  receiving  poor  tra- 
vellers that  fall  sick.     In  one  of  their  work-booses  or 
houses  of  correction,  those   who  havo  nut  performed 
tbeir  task  are  hoisted  up  in  a  basket  over  the  table  in 
the  common   hall  while  the  rest  are  at  dinner,  that 
they  may  be  tantalized   with   the  sight   and  smell  of 
what  they  cannot  taste.     The   established  religion  of 
Hamburg  is  Lutberanitm ;  as  for  the  CalvinisU  and 
the  Roman  Catholics,  they  go  to  the  ambassadors  cha- 
pels  to   celebrate    their   divine    service    and    worship. 
They  have    here  what    they  call  a  private  confeirion, 
pre  v ions  to  the  holy  communion,  which  differs  in  no- 
thing from  that  of  the  church  of  England,  and  the 
imposed  upon  by  the  most  subtile,  and  of  courage  equal     absolution  is  the  tame,  .only  the  poorest  of  the  people 
to  hi*  best  parts.  here  are  forced  to  give  a  fee  to  the  priests  on  these  on- 
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Hmibvrg.  CMtMM.  Their  churches,  which  an  ancient  largefabrir.i,  The  entrance  sate  llw  ball    is    behind    the   central 

'»       i    ■'in  open  thoroughfares,   and  in  some   of  them   there  arcade,   which    ii   ornamented    with    a  row  of  (ingle 

are  booksellers  shops.     The  pulpit  of  St  Catherine's  it  statues,  and  measure*  84  feet  by  42.     It  is  appropriated 

of  marble,  curiously  carved  and  »  domed  with  figure*  to  the  meeting  of  merebsnts  and  men  of  butiacst.    There 

and  other  ornament*  of  gnJd -,  and  iti  organ,  reckoned  are  several  other  saloons  or  apartment*,  each  a*  tha 

one  of  the  best-  in  Europe,   has   6000   pipes.     The  Egyptian  aaloon  aurrooaded  with  columns  af  granite, 

cathedral  it 'very  ancient,  and  it*  tower  leans  as  if  just  between  which  are  landscape*  in  the  manner  of  a  pane* 

going  to  fall  j  yet,  on  account  of  the  singularity  and  rama ;  and  the  underwriters  have  two  rooms  adjoining 

beauty  of  its  architecture,  the  danger  attending  it  has  to  this.     The  reading-room  is  furnished  with  all  kinds 

been  hitherto  overlookrd.     There  is  still  a  dean  and  ef  newspapers  and  periodical  works  from  ever;  quarter 

chapter  belonging  to  this  church,   though  secularized ;  of  the  globe.     The  library  is  to  contain  all  books  necesv 

frora  whose  court  there  lies  no  appeal,  hat  to  the  im-  sary  for  commerce,  in  every  language,  to  collect  which 

aerial  chamber  at  Wei  alar.     The  chapter  consist*  of  a  mast  be  the  work  of  time,     There  is  an  aoti-ruom  with 

provost,  dean,  13  canons,  8  minor  canons,  and  30  vicart'i  embellishment*  ta  the  left  of  the  great  staircase. 

immune),  besides  other"  who  are  under  the  jurisdiction  The  hall  of  arts  is  well  adapted  to  the  meetings  of 

of  the  city.     The  cathedral,   with   the  chapter,  and  a  artists,  which  ought  never  ta  be.  wanting  in  establish^ 

number  of  houses  belonging  to  them,   were    formerly  ments  of  such  a  nature.     Here  ant  five  excellent  pic- 

■nder  the  immediate  protection  of  his  Britannic  majesty  tores  representing  poetry,  painting,  sculpture,  architect 

as  duke  of  Bremen,  who  disposes  of  the  prebends  that  ture,  and   music,   together  with  the  portraits  of  many 

fall    in  six  months  of  the  year,  not  successively,    but  celebrated  men  who  have  distinguished  themselves  in  the 

alternately  with  the  chapter.      Hamburg  is  ulmest  of  a  arts.  The  ball  and  concert  room  measures  £4  feet  by  4a, 

circular  form,  and   six   miles  in  compass.      It  ha*  six  and  the  roof  is  30  feet  high.     The  gallery  is  supported 

gates,  and  three  entrances   by   Water,   viz.  two    from  by  18  pillar*  or  columns  of  the  Composite  order,  and 

the  Elbe  and  one  from  the  Alstcr,  being  divided  into  the  access  to  it  is  by  the  great  staircase.     The  ceiling 

the   old   md   new,   which   are  strongly   fortified   with  represents  the  firmament  studded  with  stars, aad  Aurora 
moats,  ramparts,  bastions,  and  outworks.  The  ramparts 
are  very  lofty  and  planted  with  trees ;  a  great  part  o( 
which,  however,  wrse  cut  down  in  1813  by  the  French. 
'    In  the  new  town,  towards  Altena,  are  several  streets  a  I 

mean  bouses  inhabited  by  Jews.    Through  that  entrance  requires  it.     They 

from  the  Elbe,  called  the  lower  Snum,  pass  all  ships  in  plaster  of  Fan*. 
going  to  or  coming  from  sea.  Every  morning,  at  the. 
•owning  of  it,  is  seen  a  multitude  of  boats  and  small 
barks,  whose  cargoes  consist  of  milk,  fruits,  and  all  kinds 
of  provision*,  rushing  in  at  the  lame  time.  There  are 
some  fine  chime*  here,  especially  those  of  St  Nicholas, 

which  play  every  morning  early,  at  one  o'clock  in  the  fabric,  und< 

afternoon,  and  00  all   festivals  snd  solemnities.     The  eminent  printer 
other  public  structures  in  this  city,  besides  the  churches, 
make  no  great  appearance :  however,  the  yard,  arsenal, 

and  two  armories,  are  well  worth  seeing.     There  are  great  elegance  and  taste,  and  the 

several  convents  or   cloisters    still    remaining ;    which  one  who  is  fully  qualified  for  the  office, 

kavingbeeosecnlarized,  are  now  possessed  by  the  Lntbe-  It  is  the  custom  of  Hamburg,  that  a  citizen,   when 

ran*.     One  of  them  holds    its    lands    by  this    tenure,  he  dies,  must  leave  the  tenth  nf  his  estate  to  the  city; 

**  That  they  offer  a  glass  of  wine  to  every  malefactor  and  foreigners,  not  naturalized,  must  pay  a  certain  sum 

who  is  carried  by  it  for  execution."  annually  for  liberty  to  trade.     Tha  common  carts  here 

There  is  a  fine  exchange,    though   inferior  to  that  are  only  a  long  pulley  laid  upon  an  axle-tree   between 

of  London.     But  it   was   found   that   the   merchants  two  wheels,  and  drawn  not  by  horses,  hut  by  men,  of 

could  not  be  accommodated  with  every  necessary  con-      —' —  -  J— — —  ''■ — -  >■■•'—*  •-  " — - 

venienue  In  transacting  their  business.  To  supply 
these  defects  a  new  Exchange  Hall  has  been  built. 
This  structure  is  situated  near  the  exchange,   in  the 

street  called  Bohmnstrassc..     The  facade  is  in  a  style  of  a  fee.     The  hangmi 
great  elegance,  and  the  entrance  has  three  arcades  sup- 
ported by  pillar*  of  the  Doric  order.     The  steps  ran 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  arcades,  the  intervals  bet' 


dispersing  the  shades  of  night.  There  it  also  sa  Ara- 
bic, Turkish,  and  Grecian  saloon,  which  the  subscribers 
liberty  to  use  an  they  pirate.  The  two  spacious 
dining  rooms  may  be  thrown  into  one,  when  necessity 
lamented  with  basso  relievos 

of  the  mutes  and  the  musical  saloon  are 
a  the  third  floor.  A  large  room,  in  form  of  a  rotunda, 
•ceive*  light  from  above,  and  may  be  eoniidere d  as  an 
cademy  of  the  imitative  arts.  A  complete  apparatus 
:xpeditious  printing  also  belongs  to  this  magnificent 
direction  of  Mr  Conrad  Mailer,  an 
a  Hamburg,  whose  attention  will  bo 
chiefly  directed  to  the  publishing  of  books  ou  mercantile 
subjects.     The  whole  edifice   it  finished  id  a  style  of 


linked  to  I 

machines,  with  slings  across  their  shoulders.  Such  of. 
the  senators,  principal  elders,  divines,  regular  physi- 
cians, and  graduates  in  law,  as  assist  at  funerals,  have 
bouse  it  the  common  prison  for 
ill  melefaetors ;  on  whom  sentence  is  always  passed  on 
Friday,  and  00  Monday  they  are  executed.  Aa,  by 
laws,  no  criminal  is  punishable  unlett  he  plead 


which  are  ornamented  with  genii  holding  garlands  of  guilty,  they  have  five  different  kinds  of  torture  to  ox- 
fruits  and  flowers,  The  doors  leading  to  the  ground  tort  such  confession.  The  government  of  this  city  ia 
floor  of  the  building  are  on  the  right  and  left  of  (lie  lodged  in  the  senate  and  three  college*  of  burghers. 
steps.  The  porter's  lodge  is  on  the  right,  and  the  door  The  former  is  vested  with  almost  every  act  of  sovereign), 
leading  to.  tha  ball  and  concert  room  in  the  seoend  story,  ty,  except  tbst  of  laying  taxes  and  managing  the 
ia  on  the  left.  The  balcony  it  vaulted  and  measures  32  finance*,  which  are  the  prerogatives  of  the  latter.  The 
feet  in  diameter.  The  facade,  is  terminated  by  the  third  magistracy  is  composed  of  four  burgomasters,  four  tyn- 
tjr  attic  story,  which  is  provided  with  a  row  of  Dork  dee*,  aad  34  aldermen,  of  whom  some  are  lawyers  and 
pilasters,  above  which  there  is  a  pediment,  some  merchant*.     Any  person   elected  into  the  magi- 
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Hawkers;,  slraey,  and  declining  the  office,  must  depart  the  place. 

■~  w  —  Ne  burgher  it  admitted  into  any  of  tbe  college*,  un- 
lew  lie  dwells  in  a  house  of  bin  own  witbin  the  city, 
and  ii  possessed  of  looo  rixdollar*  in  ipecie,  above 
the  turn  for  which  the  house  may  be  mortgaged  ;  or 
20O0  in  moveable  good*,  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
tame.  For  the  administration  of  justice,  here  are  se- 
veral inferior  courts,  from  which  an  appeal  lies  10  the 
Obergericbt,  or  high  court,  and  from  that  to  the  aulic 
-canned  and  other  imperial  colleges.  For  naval  cause* 
here  ii  *  court  of  admiralty,  which,  jointly  with  the 
city- treasury,  is  also  charged  with  the  care  of  the  navi- 

Iation  of  the  Elbe,  from  the  city  to  the  river's  mouth. 
n  consequence  of  this,  100  large  buoys,  some  white, 
ethers  black,  are  kept  constantly  floating  in  the  river 
in  summer :  but  in  winter,  instead  of  some  of  them, 
there  are  machines,  like  thou  called  ice-beatoni,  to 
point  oat  the  shoals  and  flats.  Subordinate  to  the  ad- 
miralty is  a  company  of  pilots  i  and  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Elbe  is,  or  at  least  ought  to  be,  a  vessel  always 
riding,  with  pilots  ready  to  put  on  board  (he  ships.  At 
the  mouth  of  the  river  also  it  a  good  harbour,  called 
Cuxhaven,  belonging  to  Hamburg  ;  a  light-house ;  and 
several  beacons,  some  of  them  very  large.  For  defray- 
ing the  eapence  of  these,  certain  tolls  a"nd  duties  were 
formerly  granted  by  the  emperors  to  the  city.  Besides 
the  Elbe,  there  is  a  canal  by  which  a  communication  is 
opened  with  the  Trave,  and  thereby  with  Ltibeck  and 
the  Baltic,  without  the  hazard,  trouble,  and  ex pence, 
nf  going  about  by  the  Sound.  The  trade  of  Hamburg 
ia  very  extensive,  in  exporting  all  the  commodities 
and  manufactures  of  the  several  cities  and  states  of 
Germany,  and  supplying  them  with  whatever  they 
want  from  abroad.  Its  exports  consist  of  linen*  of  se- 
veral sorts  and  countries  ;  as  lawns,  diapers,  osna- 
borgs,  dowlas,  &c.  linen-yarn,  tin-plates,  iron,  brass, 
and  sieel-ware,  clap- board,  pipe-staves,  wainscot-boards, 
oak-plank,  and  limber,  kid-skint,  corn,  beer  in  great 
quantities,  with  flax,  honey,  wax,  aniseed,  linseed, 
drugs,  wine,  tobacco,  and  metals.     Its  principal  im- 

Erts  are  the  woollen  manufactures  and  other  goods  of 
real  Britain,  to  the  amount  of  several  hundred  thou- 
sand ponods  a-year:  they  have  also  a  great  trade  with 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy,  which  ia  carried  on  mostly 
in  English  bottoms,  on  account  of  their  Mediterranean 
passes.  Their  whale-fishery  it  also  very  considerable, 
jo  or  60  ships  being  generally  tent  out  every  year  in 
this  trade.  Add  to  these  a  variety  of  manufactures, 
which  are  performed  here  with  great  success ;  the  chief 
nf  which  are,  su gar- b« king,  calico-printing,  the  wea- 
ving of  damasks,  brocades,  velvets,  and  other  rich  silk*. 
The  inland  trade  of  Hamburg  is  superior  to  that  of 
auy  in  Europe,  unless  perhaps  we  should  except  that 
of  Amsterdam  and  London.  There  is  a  paper  publish- 
ed here  at  stated  time*  called  the  Preitcauratit,  specify- 
ing the  course  of  exchange,  with  the  price  which  every 
commodity  and  merchandise  bora  last  upon  the  ex- 
change. There  is  alto  a  board  of  trade,  erected  on 
purpose  for  the  advancing  every  project  for  the  im- 
provement of  commerce.  Another  great  advantage  to 
the  merchant!  is,  the  bank  established  In  1619,  which 
has  n  flourishing  credit.-  To  supply  the  poor  with 
corn  at  a  low  price,  here  am  pnblic  granaries,  in  which 
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coinage,  which  they  actually  exercise.  The  English  jj 
merchants,  or  Hamburg  Company,  at  it  is  called,  enjoy 
great  privileges  j  for  they  hold  a  court  with  particular 
powers,  and  a  jurisdiction  among  themselves,  and  have 
a  church  and  minister  of  their  own. — This  city  has  a 
district  belonging  to  it  of  considerable  extent,  which 
abounds  with  excellent  pastures,  intermixed  with  seve- 
ral large  villages  and  noblemen's  seals.  A  small  beili- 
wio,  called  Bergtdorf,  belongs  to  this  city  and  Lu- 
beck.  There  is. a  schola  ittustris  or  gymnasium  here, 
well  endowed,  with  six  able  professor",  who  read  lec- 
tures in  k  as  at  the  universities.  There  sre  also  several 
free  schools,  and  a  great  number  of  libraries,  public  and 
private.  The  public  cellar  or  this  town  has  always  a 
ptodigious  stock  and  vent  of  old  hock,  which  brings  in 
a  considerable  revenue  to  the  state.  Besides  the  mili- 
tia or  trained  bands,  there  ia  an  establishment  of  12 
companies  of  infantry,  and  one  troop  of  dragoons,  be- 
sides an  artillery  company,  and  a  night-guard,  Ham- 
burg was  occupied  by  the  French  in  1806,  and  was  in- 
corporated with  Napoleon's  empire  in  1810,  forming 
the  capital  of  the  department  of  tbe  mouths  of  the  Elbe. 
It  suffered  greatly  from  Bonaparte's  commercial  prohi- 
bitory decreet,  and  from  the  destruction  of  property  oc- 
casioned by  Davoust's  preparations  to  defend  it  a 
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one  of  the  four  cities  which  were  allowed  vote 
diet  of  the  empire  by  the  congress  of  Vienna. 

HAMEL,  John  Baptists  du,  a  very  learned 
French  philosopher  and  writer  in  the  17th  century. 
At  18  he  wrote  a  treatise,  in  which  be  explained  m 
a  very  simple  manner  Theodosius's  three  books  of 
Spherics  ;  to  which  be  added  a  tract  upon  trigonome- 
try, extremely  perspicuous,  and  designed  at  an  intro- 
duction to  astronomy.  Natural  philosophy,  as  it  was 
then  taught,  was  only  a  collection  of  vague,  puzzling, 
and  barren  questions  ;  when  our  author  undertook  to 
establish  it  upon, right  principles,  and  published  hit 
Aitranamia  Phytica.  .  In  1666  nf.  Colbert  proposed 
to  Louis  XIV.  a  scheme,  which  was  approved  of  by  bit 
majesty,  for  establishing  a  royal  academy  of  sciences  ; 
and  appointed  onr  author  secretary  of  it.  He  pub- 
lished a  great  many  books ;  and  died  at  Pari*  in  1705, 
of  mere  old  age,  being  almost  83.  He  was  regiu* 
professor  of  philosophy,  in  which  be  was  succeeded 
by  M.  Varignon.  He  wrote  Latin  with  purity  and 
elegance. 

HAMELIN,  n  strong  town  of  Germany,  in  tbe 
duchy  of  Caleraberg  in  Lower  Saxony.  It  is  situated 
at  the  extremity  of  the  duchy  of  Brunswick,  to  which 
it  it  the  key,  near  the  confluence  of  the  river*  Hamel 
and  Weter,  in  E.  Long.  9.  36.  N.  Lst.  52.  6. 

HAMELLIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
pentandria  class  j  and  in  tbe  natural  method  ranking 
witb  those  of  which  tbe  order  is  doubtful.  See  Bo- 
tany Index. 

HAMESECKEN.  Burglary,  or  nocturnal  house- 
breaking, was  by  the  ancient  English  law  called  Ha  nit- 
arrant,  at  it  is  in  Scotland  to  this  day. 

HAMI,  or  Ha-HI,  a  country  of  Asia,  subject  to 
tbe  Chinese,  It  it  situated  tn  tbe  north-east  of  Chine, 
at  tbe  extremity  of  that  desert  which  the  Chinese  call 
Chamo,  and  the  Tartan  Cobi;  and  it  only  90  league* 

n  *         ,     distant  from  tbe  moat  westerly  point  of  tbe  province  of 

emperor*,  the  Hajnbargben  bare  *>  right  of     Cbensi.    Thii  country  was  inhabited  in  the  early  age* 
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great  quantities  nf  grain  are  laid  up.   By  charter*  fr 
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Ly  a  wandering  peop'e  named  long,     Almut   the   year      Sines  t 
-'953  before  the  Christian  era,  they  sent  deputies  to  pny      cessive 
e  to  die  emperor  of  China,   and   presented   seme 
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salire*  by  way  of 
China  was  torn  about  the  er 
having   prevented   assistanc 
people,  they  fell  under  tin 
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of  the  dynasty  of  Tcheou 
f'r(im  being  sent  to  these 
dominion  of  the  Hinng- 
nou,  wlio  appear  to  have  been  the  same  as  the  Huns, 
and  who  at  that  time  were  a  formidable  nation.  The 
Chinese  several  times  lost  and  recovered  the  country  of 
Kami.  In  131  (tbe  sixth  year  of  the  reign  of  Chan- 
ty, of  the  dynasty  of  the  eastern  Han),  the  emperor 
kept  an  officer  there  in  quality  of  governor.  Under 
the  foliovring  dynasties,  the  same  vicissitudes  were  ex- 
perienced :  H»mi  wis  sometimes  united  to  the  pro- 
vince of  Chensi,  sometimes  independent  of  it,  and 
sometimes  even  of  the  whole  empire.  The  situation 
of  these  people  (separated  by  va-t  deserts  from  Chin*, 
to  which,  besides,  they  had  no  relation,  either  in  lan- 
guage, manners,  or  customs)  must  have  greatly  contri- 
buted to  facilitate  these  revolutions.  AM  the  trihutary 
tales  of  the   empire  having  revolted  in   6)0,   ths 


red  their  example ; 
(o  the  voke  under  Tai-tsong,  1 
dyuas.y'of  Tan         "      '     ' 
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i  great  prince  paid 
new  conquest.  He  divided 
connected  Its  civil  and  mi- 
.  manner  to  that  of  the  pro- 
eighbouring  countries,  that 


particular  attention  to 
it  into  three  districts,  am 
litary  government  in  such 
viuce  of  Chensi  and  other 
tranquillity  prevailed  tlier 
ral  of  those  that  followed.  Through  Hamfall  the  cara- 
vans which  went  from  the  west  to  China,  or  from 
China  to  the  west,  were  obliged  to  pass.  The  empe- 
rors, predecessors  of  Tai-tsong,  were  satisfied  with  cau- 
sing wine  to  he  transported  from  Hami  in  skins  car- 
ried by  camels  ;  but  "  Tai-teong  [says  the  Chinese 
history)  having  subdued  the  kingdom  of  Hami,  or- 
dered some  vine-plants  of  the  species  called  majou,  to 
be  brought  him,  which  he  caused  to  be  planted  in  his 
gardens:  he,  besides,  learned  the  manner  of  making 
wine,  the  use  of  which  proved  both  serviceable  and 
hurtful  to  him."  Luxury  and  effeminacy  having  weak- 
ened the  dynasty  of  Tang,  the  Mahometans  (who 
had  made  a  rapid  progress  in  all  the  countries  that  are 
situated  between  Persia,  Cobi,  and  the  Caspian  sea) 
advanced  as  far  as  Hami,  which  tbey  conquered.  It 
appears,  that  this  country  afterwards  had  princes  of  its 
own,  but  dependent  on  the  Tartars,  who  successively 
ruled  these  immense  regions.  The  Yuen  or  Mogul 
Tartars  again  united  the  country  of  Hami  (0  the  pro- 
vince of  Chensi;  and  this  reunion  subsisted  until  1360, 
at  which  time  the  emperor  formed  it  into  a  kingdom, 
on  condition  of  its  princes  doing  homage  and  paying 
tribute.  The  king  of  Hami  was  honoured  with  a 
new  title  in  14041  and  obtained  a  golden  seal.  After 
a  contest  of  several  years  for  the  succession  to  the 
throne,  the  kingdom  of  Hami  fell  a  prey  to  the  king 
of  Tou-eulh-fan.  This  yoke  soon  became  nncasy  to 
the  people  of  Hami  :  they  revolted  from  their  new 
masters,  and  made  conquests  from  them  in  their  tarn. 
The  new  king  whom  they  made  choice  of  did  not 
long  possess  the  throne  :  he  was  conquered  and  killed 
in  a  bloody  battle  which  he  fougbt  with  (he  king  of 
Tou-BuIli-fan,   who  also  perished   some   time   after. 


pocha,  the  conntry  of  Hami  has  been  enc- 
cessively  exposed  to  anarchy,  or  governed  by  its  ownw 
princes.  The  prince  who  tilled  the  throne  in  1696 
acknowledged  himself  a  vassal  of  the  empire,  and  tent 
as  tribute  to  Peking  camels,  horses,  and-  sabres.  Kang- 
hi  received  his  homage  with  the  usual  ceremonies,  and 
published  a  diploma,  which  established  the  rank  that 
the  king  of  Hami  should  hold  among  the  tributary 
princes,  the  lime  when  he  should  come  to  render  bo- 
mage,  the  nature  of  the  presents  necessary  for  his  tri- 
bute, the  number  of  auxiliaries  he  was  bound  to  fur- 
nish in  time  of  war,  and  the  manner  of  his  appointing  a 
successor.    All  these  regulations  have  subsisted  till  this 

The  country  of  Hami,  though  surrounded   by  de- 
serts, is  accounted  one  of  the  most  delightful   in   the 
Id.     The  soil  produces  abundance  of  grain,  frails,. 
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of  bis   generals      H 


nd  pasture  of  every  kind.  The 
:h  grows  here  is  particularly  esteemed  in  Chi- 
pomegranates,  oranges,  peaches,  raisins,  and 
lave  a  most  exquisite  taste  ;  even  the  jujubes 
iicy,  and  have  so  delicious  a  flavour,  that  the 
:all  them  perfumed  jvjubei.  There  is  no  fruit 
icate  or  more  in  request  than  the  melons  of 
bich  are  carried  to  Peking  for  the  emperor's 
iKOie.  These  melons  are  much  more  wholesome  than 
those  of  Europe  ;  and  have  this  singular  property,  that 
they  may  be  kept  fresh  during  great  part  of  the  win- 
ter.—But  the  most  useful  and  roost  esteemed  produc- 
tion of  this  country  is  its  dried  raisins.  These  are  of 
two  kinds:  The  first,  which  are  most  used  in  the 
Chinese  medicine,  seem  to  have  a  perfect  resemblance 
to  those  known  in  Europe  by  the  name  of  Corinthian. 
The  second,  which  are  in  much  greater  request  for  the 
table,  are  smaller  and  more  delicate  than  those  of  Pro- 
vence. The  Chinese  authors  perfectly  agree  with 
Messrs  Lcmery  and  Geoffrey,  respecting  the  virtue  and 
qualities  of  these  dried  grapes  or  raisins  ;  but  tbey  at- 
tribute  so  much  more  efficacy  to  those  of  Hami  than 
to  those  of  China,  that  they  prescribe  them  in  smaller 
doses.  They  observe,  that  an  infusion  of  the  first  is 
of  great  service  in  facilitating  an  eruption  of  the  smalT- 
pox  about  the  fourth  day,  when  the  patient  either  is 
or  seems  to  be  too  weak  ;  snd  to  promote  a  gentle 
perspiration  in  some  kinds  of  pleurisies  or  malignant 
fevers.  The  dose  must  be  varied  according  to  the 
age,  habit  of  body,  and  strength  of  the  patient;  great 
care  must  be  t^ken  to  administer  this  remedy  season- 
ably and  with  judgment.  The  emperor  caused  plants 
to  be  transported  from  Hami  to  Peking,  which  were 
immediately  planted  in  bit  gardens.  As  these  plants 
were  cultivated  with  extraordinary  care,  under  bis  own 
eyes,  tltey  have  perfectly  succeeded.  The  raisins  pro- 
duced by  them  are  exceedingly  sweet,  and  have  a  most 
exquisite  flavour. 
_  Although  tbe  country  of  Hami  (the  latitude  of 
which  is  42°  53'  20")  ties  farther  towards  the  north 
than  several  of  the  provinces  of  France,  we  arc  assured 
that  its  climate  is  more  favourable  to  the  culture  of 
vines,  and  that  it  gives  a  superior  degree  of  quality  to 
the  grapes.  It  never  rata s  at  Hami ;  even  dews  and 
fogs  are  scarcely  ever  seen  there  ;  the  conntry  is  wa- 
tered only  by  the  snow  which  falls  in  winter,  and  by 
the  water  of  this  snow  when  melted,  which  is  collected 
at  tbe  bottoms  of  the  mountains,  and  preserved  with 
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Rani,  grsnt  can  and  industry.  The  method  of  drying  grape; 
Uamiium  in  Hami  !■  much  simpler  thin  that  practised  in  tbe 
*""'  provinces  of  China.  The  people  of  Cliensi  hold  them 
over  the  steam  of  hot  wine,  and  even  sometimes  boil 
them  a  fen  second*  in  wine  in  which  a  little  clarified 
honey  has  been  diluted.  In  the  kingdom  of  Hami 
they  wait  until  the  grapes  are  quite  ripe;  they  then 
expose-  them  to  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun  ;  after- 
ward? pick  them,  and  leave  them  in  that  manner  until 
they  are  quite  dry.  However  dry  these  grapes  may 
he,  they  become  shrivelled,  without  losing  any  of  ibeir 
substance,  and  without  growing  flat  :  good  raisins  ought 
to  be  almost  as  crisp  as  sugar  candy. 

The  kingdom  of  Hami  contains  a  great  number  of 
villages  and  hamlets  ;  but  it  has  properly  only  one 
city,  which  is  its  cupital,  and  has  the  same  name.  It 
is  surrounded  by  lofty  walls,  which  are  half  a  league  in 
circumference,  and  has  two  gates,  one  of  which  fronts 
the  east,  and  the  other  the  west.  These  gates  are  ex- 
ceedingly beautiful,  and  make  a  fine  appearance  at  a 
distance.  The  streets  are  straight,  and  well  laid  nut  ; 
but  the  house*  (which  contain  only  a  ground-floor, 
and  which  are  almost  all  constructed  of  earth)  make 
very  little  show  :  however,  as  this  city  enjoys  a  serene 
sky,  and  is  situated  in  a  beautiful  plain,  watered  by  a. 
river,  and  surrounded  by  mountains  which  shelter  it 
from  the  north  winds,  it  is  a  most  agreeable  and  de- 
lightful residence.  On  whatever  side  one  approaches 
it,  gardens  may  be  seen  which  contain  every  thing 
that  a  fertile  and  cultivated  soil  can  produce  in  the 
mildest  climates.  All  the  surrounding  fields  are  en- 
chanting :  but  they  do  not  extend  far  j  for  on  several 
side*  they  terminate  in  dry  plains,  where  a  number  of 
beautiful  horses  are  fed,  and  a  species  of  excellent 
sheep,  which  have  large  flat  tails  that  sometimes  weigh 
three  pounds.  The  country  of  Ham!  appears  to  be 
very  abundant  in  fossil*  and  valuable  minerals :  the 
Chinese  have  fur  a  long  time  procured  diamonds  and  a 
great  deal  of  gold  from  it;  at  present  it  supplies  them  with 
a  kind  of  agate,  on  which  they  net  a  great  value.  With 
-  regard  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  small  state,  they  are 
brave,  capable  of  enduring  fatigue,  very  dexterous  in  all 
bodily  exercises,  and  make  excellent  soldiers  ;  hut  thry 
are  fickle  and  soon  irritated,  and  when  in  a  passion  they 
are  extremely  ferocious  and  sanguinary. 

HAMILTON,  a  town  of  Scotland,  in  Clydesdale, 
seated  on  tho  river  Clyde,  eleven  miles  south-east  of 
Glasgow;  from  whence  the  noble  family  or  Hamilton 
take  their  name,  and  title  of  duke.  Tie  town  is  seated 
in  the  middle  of  a  very  agreeable  plain  ;  on  one  side  of 
which  the  Hamilton  family  has  a  large  park,  which  is 
near  seven  miles  in  circumference,  enclosed  with  a  high 
wall,  and  well  stocked  with  fallow  deer.  The  rivulet 
called  Avon  runs  through  the  park,  and  fills  into  the 
river  Clyde,  over  which  last  there  is  abridge  of  free-stone. 
W.  Long.  4. 16.  N.  Lat.  55.  58.  The  original  name  of 
this  place,  or  the  lands  about  it,  was  Cad-sow  or  Cml- 
bou>,  a  barony,  granted  to  an  ancestor  of  the  noble 
owner,  on  tbe  following  occasion.  In  the  time  of  Ed- 
ward II.  lived  Sir  iiUbert  de  Hamilton,  or  Hampton,  an 
Englishman  of  rank  ;  who  happening  at  court  to  speak 
in  praise  of  Robert  Bruce,  received  on  the  occasion  an 
insult  from  John  de  Spenser,  chamberlain  to  the  king, 
whom  ba  fought  and  slew.  Dreading  the  resentment 
•f  that  potent  family,  he  fled  to  the  Scottish  monarch  ; 
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eceived  him  with'  open  arms,  and  established  him  Hamilton, 
at  the  place  possessed  by  the  duke  of  Hamilton.  In  '  '»'« 
aftertlmes  the  name  was  changed  from  (Wzotu  to  Ha~ 
tfiilian :  and  in  1445  the  land*  were  erected  into  a  lord- 
ship, end  the  proprietor  Sir  James  sat  in  parliament  as 
Lord  Hamilton.  The  same  nobleman  founded  the  col- 
legiate church  at  Hamilton  in  1451,  for  a  provost  and 
aeveral  prebendaries.  The  endowment  was  ratified  at 
Rome  by  the  pope's  bull,  which  he  went  in  person  to 
procure. — Hamilton  house  or  palace  is  at  the  end  of  the 
town  ;  a  large  heavy  pile,  with  two  deep  wings  at  right 
angles  with  the  centre :  the  gallery  i*  of  great  extent ; 
and  furnished,  as  well  as  some  other  room*,  with  excel- 
lent paintings.     Population  6453  in  181 1. 

Hamilton,  Anthony,  Count  of,  was  descended  from 
a  younger  branch  of  the  duke*  of  Hamilton,  and  born 
in  Ireland  about  the  year  1646.  His  mother  was  sitter 
to  the  duke  of  Ormond,  then  viceroy  of  that  country. 
The  troubles  of  that  period  compelled  his  family  to  re- 
tire to  France  while  he  was  only  an  infant,  and  he  was 
brought  up  in  tbe  language  and  religion  of  that  coun- 
try. He  made  different  visits  to  England  in  tbe  reign 
of  Charles  II.  but  be  was  prevented  from  obtaining' 
any  public  employment  in  csnsequence  of  his  religions 
opinions,  to  which  he  constantly  adhered.  He  received 
from  James  II.  a  regiment  of  infantry  in  Ireland ;  but 
when  that  monarch's  affairs  came  to  be  in  a  ruined  con- 
dition, Gount  Hamilton  accompanied'  him  back  to 
France,  which  he  never  afterward*  quitted.  On  ac- 
count, of  his  wit  and  politeness  be  was  very  much  ad- 
mired, as  well  as  for  lite  many  estimable  qualities  of  bii 
heart.  His  writings  are  lively,  yet  bis  conversation 
was  serious,  and  be  perhaps  indulged  loo  much  his  pro- 
pensity to  satire.  He  died  in  the  year  17 10  in  the  74th 
year  of  bis  age. 

The  works  of  the  count  in  the  French  language 
were  printed  in  6  vols.  12010.  in  1 749,  which  con- 
sist of  poems,  fairy  tales,  and  his  Memoirs  of  Count 
Grammont,  the  best  of  all  his  compositions,  of  which  - 
Voltaire  said,  "  it  is  of  all  books  that  in  which  the 
most  slender  groond-work  is  set  off  with  the  gsyest, 
most  lively  and  agreeable  style."  A  splendid  edition- 
oflt,  adorned  <with  fine  engravings  from  original  por- 
trait?,  was  published  by  the  late   Lord  Orford,  at  his 

Hamilton,  George,  earl  of  Orkney,  and  a  brave 
warrior,  was  the  fifth  son  of  William  carl  of  Selkirk, 
and  early  betook  himself  to  the  profession  of  arms. 
Being  made  colonel  in.  1689-90,  be  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  bravery  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  j  and 
soon  after,  at  those  of  Aghrim,  Steinkiik,  and  Landen, 
and  at  the  sieges  of  Athlane,  Limerick,  and  Namnr. 
His  eminent  services  in  Ireland  and  Flanders,  through' 
the  whole  course  of  the  war,  recommended  him  so  high- 
ly to  King  William  III.  that,  in  1696,  he  advanced1 
him  to  the  dignity  of  a  peer  of  Scotland,  by  the  title 
of  earl  of  Orkney  ;  and  his  lady,  tbe  sister  of  Edward 
Viscount  Villiers,  afterwards  earl  of  Jersey,  had  a  grant 
made  to  her,  under  the  great  seal  of  Ireland,  of  almost 
all  tbe  private  estates  of  the  late  King  James,  of  very, 
considerable  value. 

Upon  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne  to  the  throne, , 
he  was  promoted,  in  1703,  to  tbe  rank  of  major-general, 
and  tbe  next  year  to  that  of  lieutenant- genera!,  and 
was  likewise  made  knight  of  tbe  Thistle.     His  lord* 
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Ramiitoa,  ship  afterwards  wired  under  the  great  duke  of  Marl- 
,  Hajnjet-    borough ;  and  contributed    by   hi*   bravery   and   con- 
duct  to   the  glorious   victories  of  Blenheim  and  M»l- 
plaquet,  and    to   the  taking  teTenl  of  tbe  towns  in 
.  Flanders. 

In  the  beginning  of  1710,  bis  lordship,  a*  one  of  the 
tfj  peers  of  Scotland,  voted  for  the  impeachment  of  Dr  - 
Sacheverel  ;  and  tbe  same  year  was  (worn  of  the  privy- 
council,  and  made  general  of  the  foot  in  Flanders. 
In  1711,  he  was  made  colonel  of  the  royal  regiment 
of  fusileera,  and  nerved  in  Flanden  under  the  duke  of 
Ormond.  In  1714,  be  wan  appointed  gentleman- 
extraordinary  of  the  bcd-cbamber  to  King  George  I. 
and  afterwards  governor  of  Virginia.  At  length  he 
was  appointed  constable,  governor,  and  captain  of  Edii 
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town  or  hamlet, 


particular    places    may  be   out  of  a 

though  not  oat  of  the  county.  *■ 

Hamlet,  a  prince  celebrated  in  the  annate  of 
Denmark;  and  whose  name  has  been  rendered  familiar 
in  this  country,  and  bis  story  interesting,  by  being  tbe 
subject  of  one  of  the  noblest  tragedies  of  onr  immortal 
Shakespeare. — Adjoining  to  a  royal  palace,  which  stands 
about  half  a  mile  from  that  of  Crooborg  in  Elsineur, 
is  a  garden,  which,  Mr  Coxe  informs  ns,  is  called 
Hamlet's  Garden,  and  is  said  by  tradition  to  be  (be 
very  spot  where  the  murder  of  his  father  was  perpetrated. 
The  house  is  of  modern  date,  and  is  situated  at  the  foot 
of  a  sandy  ridge  near  the  sea.  The  garden  occupies 
the  side  of  tbe  hill,  and  is  laid  out  in  terrasses  rising  one 
above  another.     Elsineur  is  the  scene  of  Shakespeare's 


burgh   castle,    lurd-lieo tenant  of  tbe  county  of  Clytlts-      Hamlet ;  and  the  original  history  from  which  our  [ 


,  and    fie  Id- marshal.      He  died  at   his   boose   in 
Al  hems  He- street,  in  1737. 

Hamilton,  John,  the  34th  bishop  of  St  Andrew's, 
to  which  be  was  translated  from  Dunkeld.  He  was 
natural  son  of  James  the  first  earl  of  Arran,  and  was 
in  great  favour  at  court  whilst  his  friends  remained  in 
power.  He  was  one  of  Queen  Mary's  privy  council, 
and  a  steady  friend  to  that  unfortunate  princess, 
performed  tbe  ceremony  of  christening  ber  son,  ana 
was  at  diBierent  times  lord  privy  aeal  and  lord  treasurer. 
Tbe  queen  had  reason  to  lament  ber  not  following 
the  advice  of  this  prelate,  after  tbe  fatal  battle  of  Lang- 
side,  viz.  not  to  trust  ber  person  in  England,  By  the 
regent  earl  nf  Murray,  be  was  declared  a  traitor,  and 
obliged  to  seek  shelter  among  his  friends..  He  was  un- 
fortunately in  the  castle  of  Dumbarton  when  that  ft 


derived  the  principal  incidents  or  his  play  is  founded 
upon  facts,  but  so  deeply  buried  in  remote  antiquity 
that  it  is  difficult  to  discriminate  tmth  from  fable. 
Saxo-Grammaticue,  who  flourished  in  tbe  12th  century, 
is  tbe  earliest  historian  of  Denmark  that  relates  the 
adventures  of  Hamlet.  His  account  is  extracted,  and 
much  altered,  by  Belle  Forest  a  French  author-,  an 
He  English  -translation  of  whose  romance  waa  published 
and  tinder  the  title  of  tbe  Historye  of  Hamblet  :  and  from 
this  translation  Shakespeare  formed  the  groond-work  of 
this  play,  though  with  many  alterations  and  additions. 
Tbe  following  abort  sketch  of  Hamlet's  history,  as 
recorded  in  the  Danish  annals,  will  enable  tbe  reader 
to  compare  the  original  character  with  that  delineated 
by  Shakespeare. 
Long  before  tbe   introduction  of  Christianity  into 


tress  was  taken  by  surprise,  from  whence  he  was  carried      Denmark,  Horwcndillus,  prefect  or  king  uf  Jutland, 


to  Stirling,  where  on  April  1.  IJ70,  he  was  banged  o 
a  live  tree.     Tbe  two  following  sarcastic  verses  w 
written  upon  this  occasion  : 

Five  ditt,felix  arbor,  semperqite  virtlo 
Tnadibvt,  ut  Habit  taiia  pomajerst. 


carried  to  Geruthra,  or  Gertrude,  daogbter  of 
Buric  king  of  Denmark,  by  whom  he  bad  a  son  called 
Amlettut,'ot  Hamlet.  Fengo  murders  his  brother  Hur- 
wendillus,  marries  Gertrude,  and  ascends  the  throne. 
Hamlet,  to  avoid  bis  uncle's  jealousy,  counterfeits 
folly  ;  and  i*  represented  as  such  an  abborrer  of  false- 


HAMLET,  Ha  Mel,  or  Humped,  (from  tbe  Saxon      hood,  that  though  he  constantly  frames  the  most  e 


r,  and  (he  German  let,  i.  e.  mtmbrurn), 
signifies  a  little  village,  nr  part  of  a  village  or  parish  ; 
of  which  three  words  the  first  is  now  only  used,  though 
Kitchen  mentions  the  twn  last.  By  Spelroan  there  i*  a 
difference  between  villain  integrum,  vittant  dimidiam, 
and  /iamktam;  and  Stow  expound*  it  to  be  the  seat  of 


tive  and  even  absurd  answers,  yet  artfully 
ver  to  deviate  from  truth.  Fengo,  suspecting  the  reality 
of  his  madness,  endeavour*  by  various  methods  (a)  to 
discover  the  real  state  of  his  mind  :  amongst  others,  he 
departs  from  Elsineur,  concert*  a  meeting  between 
Hamlet   and   Gertrude,   concluding   that   the   former 


a  freeholder.     Several  county-towns  have  hamlets,  as      Would  not  conceal  hi*  sentiments  from  his  own  mother; 
.  there  may  be  several  hamlets  in  a  parish  ;  and  soma     and  order*  a  courtier  to  conceal  himself,  unknown  to 


(a)  Among  other  attempts,  Fengo  orders  hi*  companion*  to  leave  him  in  a  retired  spot,  and  a  yonng  woman 
i*  placed  in  his  way,  with  a  view  to  extort  from  him  a  confession  that  his  folly  was  counterfeited.  Hamlet  would 
bave  fallen  into  the  snare,  if  a  friend  had  not  secretly  conveyed  to  him  intelligence  nf  this  treachery.  He  carries 
the  woman  to  a  mora  secret  place,  and  ohtain*  her  promise  not  to  betray  him;  which  *be  readily  consents  to, 
as  she  bad  been  been  brooght  up  with  him  from  ber  infancy.  Being  asked,  upon  his  return  home,  if  he  had  indulged 
hi*  passion,  be  answers  in  the  affirmative  ;  but  render*  himself  not  believed  by  the  most  artful  subterfuges,  which, 
though  true,  seemed  evidently  to  mark  a  disordered  understanding,  and  by  the  positive  denial  of  the  woman. 
"  Upon  tht*  woman,"  a*  Capell  observe*,  "  i*  grounded  Shakespeare's  Ophelia  ;  and  his  deliverance  from  this 
■■are  by  a  friend  suggested  hi*  Horatio ;"— "  the  rode  outline*,'*  a*  Mr  Maleoe  remarks,  "  of  those  character*. 
But  in  this  piece  there  are  no  traits  of  the  character  of  Polooius:  there  is  indeed  a  counsellor,  and  be  place*  him- 
self in  the  queen'*  chamber  behind  the  arras ;  bat  this  is  the  whole.  The  ghost  of  tbe  old  Hamlet  is  likewise 
the  offspring  of  our  author's  creative  imagination."  See  CapeWt  School  of  Shakeipeare,  vol.  iii.  p.  30.  ;  and 
Halone't  Supplement,  p.  $s%. 
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,    both,  for  the  purpose  of  overhearing  their  conversation,  then  sets  fire  to  the  palace  ;  and  (he  noble*,,  being  en-    Ham  1*1. 

-'The  courtier  repair*    Id  the  queen's    apartment,    and  veloped  in  the  curtain,  perish   in  the  flame*.     Bering  *— v  — ' 

hide*;  himieir  under  a  heap  of  draw  (b).     Hamlet,  up-  thi*  transaction  he  repairs  to  Fengo'*  apartment  ;  and, 

on  entering  the    cabinet,,  inspecting    the    presence  of  taking  the  iword  which  lay  by  the  aide  of  bis  bed,  pot* 

some  spy,  imitate*,  after  hi*  usual  affectation  of  folly,  hi*  own  in  its  place  ;  he  instantly  awaken*  and  inform* 

the  crow  of  cock,  and,  (baking  his  arm*  like  wing*,  him,  that  Hamlet  i*  come  to  revenge  the  murder  of 

jompe  (c)  upon  the  heap  of  straw  ;    tilt,    feeling  the  his  father.    Fengo  start*  from  bis  bed,  seize*  the  sword  ; 

courtier,  he  draws  hi*  sword,  and  instantly  dispatches  but  being  unable-  to  draw  it,   fall*   by  the   hand   of 

bim.     He  then  cut*  the  body  to  piece*,  boil*  it,  and  Hamlet/    The  next  morning,  when  the  populace  were 

give*  it  to  the  bog*.     He  then  avow*  to  hi*  mother  assembled  tu  view  the  ruin*  of  the  palace,  Hamlet  snm- 

that  he  only  personated  a  fool,  reproaches  her  for  her  mom  the  remaining  noble* ;  and  in  a  mattcrl;  speech, 

incestuous  marriage  with  the  murderer  of  her  hatband  (  which  is  too  long  to  insert  in  this  place,  lays  open  the 

and  concludes  hit  remonstrance*  by  saying,  "  Instead,  motive*  of  his  own  conduct,  proves  his  uncle  to  have 

therefore,  of  condoling  my  insanity,  deplore  your  own  been  the  assassin  of  hit  father;  and  conclude*  in  tbefol- 

infamy,  and  learn  to  lament  the  deformity  of  your  own  lowing  words:  "  Tread  upon  the  ashes  of  the  monster, 

mind  (D)."     The  queen  is  silent;  but  t*  recalled  to  who,  polluting  the  wife  of  nis  murdered  brother,  join- 

virtue  by  these  admonition*.     Fengo  returns  to  Els i-  ed   incest  to  parricide  ;  and  ruled  over  yon  with  the 

near,  sends  Hamlet  to  England  under  the  care  ef  two  most  oppressive  tyranny.     Receive  me  as  the  minister 

courtiers,  and  request*  the  king  by  a  letter  to  pnt  him  of  n  just  revenge,  a*  one  who  felt  for  the  suffering*  of 

to  death.     Hamlet  discover*  and  alters  the  letter ;  to  hi*  father  and  hit  people.     Consider  me  as  the  person 

that,  upon   their  arrival   in  England,  the  king  orders  who  hat  purged  the   disgrace  of  bis   country  ;  extin- 

tfae  two  coorliera  to  immediate  execution,  and  betroth*  guisbrd  the  infamy  of  his  mother ;  freed  you  from  the 

hit  daughter  to  Hamlet,  who  gives  many  astonishing  despotism  of  a  monster,   whoso  crimes,  if  he  had  lived, 

proof*  of  a  most  transcendant  understanding.      At  the  would   have   daily   increased,   and  terminated   in   your, 

end  of  the  year  he  returns  to  Denmark,  and  alarms  destruction.    Acknowledge  my  service*  ;  and  iflliave 

Ike  court  by  his  unexpected  appearance  j  as  a  report  deserved  it,  present  me  with  tho  crown.     Behold  in  me 

of  hi*  death  had  been  spread,  and  preparation*  were  the  author  of  these  advantages  :  no  degenerate   person, 

making  for  his  funeral.    Having  re-assumed  bis  afircted  no  parricide ;  but  the  rightful  successor  to  the  throne, 

insanity,  be  purposely  wounds   his   finger  in  drawing  and  the  pious  avenger  of  a  father's  murder.     I  have 

his  awerd,  which  the  bystanders  immediately  fasten  to  rescued   you  from  slavery,  restored  you  to  liberty,  and- 

tbe    scabbard.       He  afterwards  invites  the   principal  re-established  your  glory  :    I  have  destroyed  a  tyrant, 

noble*  to  an  entertainment,  make*  them  intoxicated,  and  triumphed  over  an  assassin.   Tho  recompense  is  in 

and   in  that  state  covert  them   with  a  large  curtain,  your  hand*  :  you  can  eitimate  the  value  of  my  services, . 

which  he  fasten*  to  the  ground  with  wooden  pegs  ;   he  and  in  your  virtue  I  rest  my  hope*  of  reward."     This 

(b)  Tbe  reader  will  recollect,  that  straw  used  formerly  to  he  spread  over  the  floor*  as  an  article  of  great 
luxury. 

(c)  This  part  stands  thns  in  the  English  account :  "  The  counsellor  entered  secretly  into  the  queene's  cham- 
ber, and  there  hid  himselfe  behind  the  arras,  and  long  before  tbe  queene  and  Hamlet  came  thither :  who  being 
sraftie  and  politique,  as  soone  as  he  wat  within  the  chamber,  doubting  some  treason,  and  fearing  if  he  should 
■peak  severely  and  wisely  to  his  mother  touching  hit  secret  practise*  bee  should  be  understood,  and  hy  that 
meant  intercepted,  used  hit  ordinary  manner  of  dissimulation,  and  began  to  come  (r.  crow)  like  a  cocke,  beating 
with  hit  arm*  (in  such  manner  as  cocke*  used  to  strike  with  their  wings)  upon  the  hangings  of  the  chamber*  ;. 
whereby  feeling  something  stirring  under  them,  he  cried,  Aral!  a  rat!  and  presently  drawing  hit  aworde, 
thrust  it  into  the  hangings  ;■  which  done,  he  pulled  tbe  counsellor  (half  desdc)  out  by  the  heels,  made  on  end 
ef  killing  him  ;  and,  being  slain,  cut  hi*  body  in  pieces,  which  he  caused  to  be  boiled,  and  then  cast  it  into  on 
Open  vault  or  privie."      Muhnc't  Supplement,  vol.  i.  p.  357". 

(O)  Tbe  closet -scene,  which  is  so  beautiful  in  Shakespeare's  Hamlet,  it  thus  concisely,  but  not  lets  finely, 
described  by  the  Daniih  historian  :  "  Curoque  mater  magno  rjulalu  questa  present  is  filii  toconliam  deuere  cce- 
pisset ;  *  Quid  (inquit)  mulierum  turpissima  gravissimi  criminis  distimulationem  faltn  lament!  genere  expetia, 
qute  scorti  more  lascivien*  nefariam  ac  deteitabilem  tbori  conditioner/!  secuta  viri  tui  intcrfectorem  plena  incesti 
sinu  amplecteris :  et  ei  qui  prolit  turn  parentem  extinxerat  obscoEnissimts  blandimentorum  iilecebris  adularts. 
Ita  nempe  rquge  conjugum  suoruin  victorious  maritantur.  Brutorum  natura  htee  est  ;  ut  in  diverts  passim  coo- 
jugia  rnpiantur :  hoc  tibl  exrmplo  prions  mariti  memoriam  esolevi<se  constat.  Ego  vero  non  ab  re  stolidi  ape- 
ciem  gero,  cum  baud  dubitem  quin  is  qui  fratrem  oppresterit,  in  uffines  quoquc  pari  crudeliuto  debaech atoms 
.  tit:  nn  do  ttol  id  Italia  q  use  Industrial  habitum  amplecti  pnestat,  et  incolumitatit  presidium  ah  extrema  deiira- 
mentorum  specie  mutuari.  In  animo  tamen  paternal  tiltioni*  ttudiura  perseverat ;  sod  rernm  occnsionei  aucupor, 
temporum  oppartunitates  opperior.  Non  idem  omnibut  locus  competit.  Contra  obscurum  Immitemqoe  an  i  mom 
altioribus  iugenii  modis  uti  convenit.  Tibi  vero  tupervacnam  fit  meam  Ismentari  desiptcnliam  qute  tuani  justins 
ignominiam  deplorare  debueras.  Itoque  non  atiente  sed  propria:  mentis  vitiam  deilea*  necesse  est.  Caster*  si- 
lere  menitneri*.'  Tali  convitio  lsceratam  matrcni  ad  excolendg.ni  virtutit  habitum  revocavit,  p  raster!  (usque  tgnea- 
pnetentibu*  iilecebris  preeferre  docuiL** 
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Hamlet    speech  has  the  desired  effect ;  the  greater  part  of  the     treat,  and  tbue  secure  tbemsel' 
I        assembly  shed  tears,  and  all  who  are  presrnt  unani- 
.  '  won  si  y  proclaim  liim  king  amid  repeated  acclamations. 

'  Hamlet  soon  after  his  ■  elevation  sails  to  England, 

and  orders  a  shield  to  be  made  en  which  the  principal 
actions  of  his  life  are  represented,  Tbe  king  receives 
him  with  feigned  demonstrations  of  joy,  falsely  assure* 
liim  that  bis  daughter  is  dead,  and  recommends  him  to 
repair  to  Scotland  as  bis  ambassador,  and  to  pay  hi* 
addresses  to  the  queen  Herraetroda.  He  gives  tliis  in- 
sidious advice  with  the  hopes  that  Hamlet  may  perish 
-in  the  attempt.;  as  tbe  queen,  who  was  remarkable  for 
ber  obastity  and  cruelty,  had  such  an  aversion  to  all 
-proposals  of  marriage,  tbat  not  one  of  ber. suitors  had 
escaped  falling  a  sacrifice  to  her  vengeance.  Hamlet, 
in  apposition  to  all  difficulties,  performs  the  embassy; 
and,  by  tbe  assistance  of  his  shield,  which  inspires  the 
lady  with  a  favourable  opinion  of  his  wisdom  and  cou- 
rage, obtains  ber  in  marriage,  and  returns  with  her  to 
England.  Informed  by  the  princess  to  whom  he  had 
been  betrothed,  that  her  father  meditates  his  assassina- 
tion, Hamlet  avaids  his  fate  by  wearing  armour  under 
Jut  robe ;  pats  to  death  tbe  king  of  England ;  and 
■•ails  to  Denmark,  with  his  two  wives,  where  he  is  soon 
afterwards  killed  in  a  combat  with  Vigletus  son  of 
•Ruric.  Hamlet,  add*  tbe  historian,  was  a  prince, 
who,  if  hit!  good  fortune  had  been  equal  to  bis  deserts, 
would  have  rivalled  tbe  gods  in  splendour,  and  in  his 
actions  would  have  exceeded  even  tbe  labour*  of  Her- 


M 

from  Wild  beasts  and  Hsnuneck. 
lying  on  the  ground  there   very  tiammoad 
dangerous.     According  to  F.  Flumier,  who  has  often      ■  *       ' 
made  use  of  the  hammock  in  the  Indies,  it  consists  of 
a  large  strong  coverlet  or  sbeet  of  coarse  cotton,  about 
six  feet  square  :  on  two  opposite  sides  are  loops  of  tbe 
same  stuff,  through   wbich  a  string  is  run,  and  thereof 
other  loops  are  formed,    all    which  are  tied  together 
with  a  cord ;  and  thus  i*  the  whole  fastened  to  two 
neighbouring  trees  in  tbe  field,  or  two  books  in  houses. 
This  kind  of  couch  serves  at  tbe  same  time  for  bed 
quilts,  sheets,  pillow.  Sec 

The  hammock  used  on  board  of  ships  is  made  of  a 
piece  of  canvas  six  feet  long  and  three  feet  wide,  ga- 
thered or  drawn  together  at  the  two  ends.  There  are 
usually  from  fourteen  to  twenty  inches  in  breadth  al- 
lowed between  deck*  for  every  hammock:  in  a  ship  of 
War;  but  this  space  must  in  some  measure  depend  on 
tbe  number  of  the  crew,  &c.  In  time  of  battle  the 
hammock*  and  bedding  are  firmly  corded  and  fixed  in 
the  netting*  on  the  quarter-deck,  or  wherever  tbe 
men  are  too  much  exposed  to  tbe  view  or  fire  of  the 


:ules. 

HAMMER,  a  well  known  tool  used  by  mechanics, 
^consisting  of  an  iron  head,  fixed  crosswise  upon  a  handle 
of  wood.  There  are  several  sorts  of  hammers  used  by 
blacksmiths;  as,  1.  The  hand-hammer,  which  is  of 
such  weight  tbat  it  may  be  wielded  or  governed  with 
one  hand  at  the  anvil.  1.  The  up-hand  sledge,  used 
with  both  hands,  and  seldom  Hftcd  above  the  head. 
3..  Tbe  about-sledge,  which  is  the  biggest  hammer  of 
all ;  and  held  by  both  hands  at  the  farthest  end  of  tbe 
handle  ;  and  being  swung  at  arms  length  over  the  head, 
is  made  to  fall  upon  the  work  with  as  heavy  a  blow  as 
possible.  There  is  also  another  hammer  used  by  smiths, 
called  a  rivetting  hammer ,-  which  is  the  smallest  of  all, 
and  is  seldom  used  at  the  forge  unless  upon  smn.ll  work. 
— Carpenters  and  joiners  have  likewise  hammers  accom- 
modated to  their  several  purposes. 

HAMMERING,  tbe  act  -of  beating  or  extending 
and  fashioning  a  body  under  the  hammer.  When  thi* 
operation  is  performed  on  iron  heated  for  the  purpose', 
it  is  usually  called  forging. 

Hammering,  in  coining.  A  piece  of  money  or  a 
medal  is  said  to  be  hammered  when  struck,  and  the  im- 
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s  west  from  London, 
is  a  hamlet  belonging  to  Fulham,  ba*  two  charity 
schools,  a  workhouse,  a  Presbyterian  meeting- bouse, 
and  a  fair  May  1.  There  are  a  number  of  handsome 
aeata  about  it,  especially  towards  the  Thames  ;  among 
wbich  the  most  remarkable  i«  the  late  Lord  Melcombe's, 
which  it  a  very  elegant  house,  and  contains  a  marble 
gallery.      Population  7393  in  1811. 

HAMMOCK,  or  Hamac,  a  kind  of  hanging  bed, 

autpended   between  two  trees,  posts,  hooks,  or  the  like, 

much  used  throughout  tbe   West  Indies,    its    also  on 

board  of  ship*.     The  Indians  hang  their  hammock*  to 
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HAMMOND,  Henry,  D.  D.  one  of  tbe  most 
learned  English  divine*  in  tbe  17th  century,  wa*  born 
in  1605.  He  studied  at  Oxford,  and  in  1619  entered 
into  holy  orders.  In  1633  he  was  inducted  into  the 
rectory  of  Penshurst  in  Kent.  In  1643  he  was  made 
archdeacon  of  Chichester.  In  the  beginning  of  1645 
he  was  made  one  of  the  canons  of  Christ  -church,  Oxford, 
and  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  King  Charles  I.  who  was 
then  in  that  city  ;  and  be  was  also  chosen  public  orator 
of  the  university.  In  1647  be  attended  the  king  in 
his  confinement  at  Woodburn,  Cavesham,  Hampton- 
Court,  and  tbe  isle  of  Wight,  where  be  continued  till 
his  majesty's  attendants  were  again  put  from  him.  He 
then  returned  to  Oxford,  where  he  was  chosen  sab-dean; 
and  continued  there  till  the  pari  lament- visit  ore  first 
ejected  him,  and  then  imprisoned  him  for  several  week* 
in  a  private  house  in  Oxford.  During  this  confinement 
he  began  his  Annotations  on  the  New  Testament.  At 
the  opening  of  the  year  1660,  when  every  thing  visibly 
tended  to  the  restoration  of  the  royal  family,  the  doctor 
was  desired  by  (he  bishops  to  repair  to  London  to  assist  _ 
there  in  the  composure  of  the  breaches  of  the  church, 
his  station  in  which  was  designed  to  be  tbe  bishopric  of 
Worcester  ;  but  on  the  4th  of  April  he  was  seized  by 
a  fit  of  the  stone,  of  which  he  died  on  the  25th  of  that 
month,  aged  5 j.  Besides  the  above  work,  he  wrote, 
many  others  ;  all  of  wbich  have  been  published  together 
in  four  volumes  folio. 

Hammond,  Anthony,  Esq.  an  ingenious  English 
poet,  descended  from  a  good  family  of  Somcrsham  Place 
in  Huntingdonshire,  wal  born  in  1668.  After  a  libe- 
ral education  at  St  John's  college,  Cambridge,  he  wa* 
chosen  member  of  parliament,  and  soon  distinguished 
himself  a*  a  Gne  speaker.  He  became  a  commissioner 
of  the  royal  navy,  which  place  he  quitted  En  1 7 1 2.  He 
published  A  Miscellany  of  original  Poems  by  the  most 
eminent  hands  ;  in  which  himself,  as  appear*  by  the 
poems  marked  with  his  own  name,  bad  no  inconsider- 
able share.  He  wrote  the  life  of  Walter  Moyle,  Esq. 
prefixed  to  his  works.  He  wa*  the  intimate  friend  of 
tbat  gentleman,  and  died  about  the  year  1726. 

Hammond,  James,  known  to  tbe  world  by  tbe  Lot*-. 
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■awpshtrc.  Elegies,  which  son*  years  after  his  death,  were  pub- 
*  —  liabed  by  (be  earl  of  Chesterfield,  was  the  eon  of  Antho- 
ny Hammond  above  mentioned,  and  was  preferred  to  a 
place  about  the  person  of  the  late  prince  of  Wales,  which 
be  held  till  aa  unfortunate  accident  deprived  him  of 
bis  MOM*.  Tho  cause  of  this, calamity  was  a  passion 
be  entertained  for  a  lady,  who  would  not  return  it ; 
upon  nhich.be  wroth  those  lore-elegies  which  have  been 
•0  much  celebrated  for  their  tenderness.  The  editor 
observes,  that  he  composed  tbem  before  be  was  21  years 
of  age:  a  period,  says  he,  when  fancy  and  imagination 
commonly  riot  at  the  ex pence  of  judgment  and  correct- 
ness. He  was  sincere  in  bis  love  as  in  hi*  friendship; 
and  wrote  to  his  mistreat1,  as  be  spoke  to  bis  friends, 
nothing  bat  the  gennine  sentiments  of  his  heart.  Ti- 
bulhu  seems  to  have  been  the  model  onr  author  judi- 
ciously preferred  to  Ovid  ;  "the  former  writing  directly 
from  the  heart  to  the  bears,  the  latter  too  often  yield* 
ing  and  addressing  himself  to  tbe  imagination.  Mr 
Hammond  died  in  the  year  1743,  at  Stow,  the  seat  of 
Lord  Cobban,  who,  as  well  as  the  earl  of  Chesterfield, 
honoured  him  with  a  particular  intimacy. 

HAMPSHIRE,  or  Hants,  a  county  of  England, 
bounded  on  the  weat  fay  Dorsetshire  and  Wiltshire,  on 
the  north  by  Berkshire,  on  the  east  by  Surrey  and  Sus- 
sex, and  on  tbe  south  by  tbe  English  channel.  It  extends 
55  miles  in  length  from  north  to  south,  and  40  in  breadth 
from  east  to  west,  and  is  about  220  miles  in  circum- 
ference. It  is  divided  into  39 hundreds}  and  contains 
9  forests,  29  parks  one  city,  30  market-towns,  253 
parishes.  In  1811  tbe  number  of  bouses  was  44,243, 
and  of  inhabitants  245,080,  who  elect  26  member*  of 
parliament,,  two  for  tbe  county,  two  for  tbe  city  of 
Winchester,  and  two  for  each  of  tbe  following  towns, 
Southampton,  Portsmouth,  Fetersfield,  Yarmouth, New- 
port, Stock  bridge,  Andover,  Whitecburcb,  Ly  ruing  ton, 
Christ-church,  and  Newton. — Tbe  air  is  very  pure  and 
pleasant,  especially  upon  the  downs,  which  are  covered 
with  sheep  to  the  amount,  it  is  said,  of  350,000.  In 
the  champaign  part  of  the  county,  where' it  is  free  of  thi 
wood,  the  soil  is  very  fertile,  producing  all  kinds  of 
grain.  The  country  is  extremely  well  wooded  and 
watered ;  for  beside*  many  woods  on  private  estates, 
in  which  there  are  vast  quantities  of  well  grown  timber, 
there  is  the  New  forest  of  great  extent,  belonging  to 
tbe  crown,  well  stored  with  venerable  oak.  In  these 
woods  and  forests,  great  numbers  of  hog*  run  at  large 
and  feed  on  the  acorns  ;  and  hence  it  is  that  the  Hamp- 
shire bacon  so-  far  excels  that  of  most  other  counties. 
The  rivers  are  the  Avon,  Anion,  Arlr,  Test,  Slowre, 
and  Itch  in  ;  besides  several  smaller  streams,  all  abound- 
ing in  fi*h,  especially  trout.  As  its  sea-coast  is  of  a 
considerable  extent,  it  possesses  many  good  ports  and 
harbours,  and  i*  well  supplied  with  salt-water  fish. 
Much  honey  is  produced  in  the  county,  and  a  great 
deal  of  mead  and  metbeglin  made.  Here  is  also  plenty 
of  game,  and  on  the  downs  is  most  delightful  hunting. 
The  manufacture  of  cloth  and  kersies  in  this  lounty, 
though  not  so  extensive  as  that  of  some  others,  is  yet 
far  from  being  inconsiderable,  and  employs  great  num- 
bers of  the., poor,  a*  well  a*  contributes  to  the  enrich- 
ing of  the  manufacturers  by  what  is  sent  abroad.  The 
canal  in  this  county,  from  Basingstoke  to  the  Wry  in 
Surrey,  and  from  thence  to  the  Thames,  cannot  but  be 
■  great  advantage  to  tbe  county  in  general,  and  the 
Vol.  X.  Part  L  f 


parishes  it  passes  through  in  particular  ;  (0  carry  this  K*as*aUr*> 
canal  into  execution  above  86,00c!.  were  raised  amongst  ■  ■     <     ■ ' 
150  proprietor*  in  1789.      It  extends  53  miles,  and 
was  completed  in  1796.     See  Hampshire,  Supple- 
ment. 

New  Hampshire,  one  of  the  states  of  tbe  Nortb 
American  republic  It  is  bounded  on  tbe  north  by 
Lower  Canada,  on  the  west  by  Vermont,  on  the  south 
by  MassBchuscts,  and  on  the  east  by  Maine,  except 
at  one  corner  where  it  is  washed  by  the  Atlantic  ocean 
for  a  space  of  eighteen  miles.  Its  length  from  nortb  to 
south  i*  168  mile*,  its  greatest  breadth  90,  and  its 
area  is  9491  square  miles.  Near  tbe  sea  the  country 
is  generally  pretty  level,  hut  at  some  distance  from  tbe 
shore  it  becomes  hilly,  and  afterwards  swells  into  moun- 
tain". Mount  Washington,  one.of  the  White  mountains 
in  this  state,  ha*  an  elevation  of  7000  feet,  and  is  the 
highest  land  in  the  United  State*.  Tbe  winter  is  long 
and  severe,  the  thermometer  sometimes  sinking  to  12° 
or  140  below  iters.  But  the  climate  is  in  other  re- 
spects healthy,  and  tbe  inhabitants  enjoy  a  vigorous 
constitution,  and  afford  some  remarkable  instances  of 
longevity. 

The  principal  river*  are  the  Connecticut,  which 
bounds  the  state  on  the  west  ;  the  Merrimak,  about  a 
hundred  miles  long;  and  the  Piscataqoa,  fifty  miles 
long,  which  forms  part  of  (he  eastern  boundary  of  the 
State.  The  navigation  of  all  these  rivers  is  interrupted 
by  frequent  falls. 

Bog  iron  ore,  and  black  lead,  are  the  only  metals, 
worked  in  the  state.  The  former  affords  iron  of  an 
excellent  quality.  Freestone,  snapstonr,  and  mica, 
are  found  at  particular  places.  The  variety  of  forest 
tree*  in  the  state  is  great,  and  many  of  them  furnish 
excellent  wood.  The  mast  pine  risen  to  the  height  of 
150  or  200  feet,  with  a  trunk  remarkably  straight. 

Of  animals,   the  black  bear  is  the  most  mischievonsj 

It  makes   great   havock  in  the    fields   of  Indian  corn. 

The  wolf  is  still  common,  and  commits  ravages   among 

though   a    price    it  set   on  his  head.      Tbe 

beaver  and  the  wild  turkey  have  become  rare. 

Tbe  population  of  New  Hampshire  in  1  749  was  es- 
timated at  30,000.  In  1790  it  was  found  bv  the  cen- 
sus to  be  141,885  ;  in  i8co,  it  amounted  to  183,858  ; 
and  in  181010214,460.  Even  this  last  number  gives 
only  22  inhabitants  to  each  square  mile.  The  climate, 
aa  already  observed,  i*  h'althy  ;  and  the  people  of  this 
state  are  generally  distinguished  by  vigour,  activity, 
and  perseverance.  Marriage  is  so  general,  that  it  is 
rare  to  find  an  unmarried  man  of  thirty  Year*  of  age. 
Many  women  are  grandmothers  at  forty  ;  and  it  is  not 
Uncommon  to  see  the  father,  son.  and  urandsun,  work, 
tog  together  in  tbe  same  field.  Dancing  is  a  favourite 
amusement,  and  i*  indulged  in  on  all  occasions,  which 
brings  numbers  together. 

The  leading  occupation  in  this  state  is  agriculture. 
The  banks  of  the  rivers,  and  the  vallies,  produce  fin* 
crops  of  wheat,  maize,  and  rye,  with  hemp,  flax,  and 
culinary  plants.  Good  lands  yield  from  thirty  to  forty 
bushels  of  Indian  corn  per  acre.  Every  agriculturist 
has  an  orchard,  which  supplies  him  with  fruit  in  abun- 
dance, A  great  proportion  of  the  land  is  in  pasture, 
and  the  produce  of  the  dairy  is  reckoned  excellent. 
The  black  cattle  are  numerous  and  good,  but  tbe  breed 
of  burses  is  not  much  esteemed.  In  1799  tbe  appro- 
II  b  priated 
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e,  priated  lands  in  this  state  were  valued  it  19,028,108 
J  dollar*,  and  llie  houses  at  4,146,938,  making  together 
23,175,046  dollar*.  In  1814,  their  value  was  found 
In  be  36,957,825,  being  an  increase  of  more  than  one 
half  in.  15  year*.  The  man  u  failures  and  commerce 
of  this  itate  are  trifling.  Its  exports  bj  sea  in  1817 
amounted  to  197,424  dollars.  It*  only  pott  is  Ports- 
mouth, which  possessed  shipping  to  the  amount  of 
29,745  ton*  in  1815. 

The  legislative  power  reside*  in  a  senate  and  bouse 
of  representatives,  each  of  which  has  a  negative  on  tho 
other.  The  senators,  13  in  number,  are  elected  an- 
nually by  citizens  paying  tales,  every  person,  3 1  year* 
of  age,  not  a  pauper,  having  a  vote.  The  representa- 
tive* are  elected  in  the  same  manner :  ibeir  number  is 
variable,  aa  it  depends  on  the  number  of  rateable  polls. 
The  governor  is  chosen  annually  by  the  same  elector*. 
The  judiciary  is  composed  of  a  superior  court,  with 
four  judges,  who  make  two  circuits  annually  through 
the  counties ;  of  an  inferior  court  in  each  county,  with 
the  same  number  of  judges,  who  sit  four  ..  -c  a-year; 
of  a  court  of  general  sessions ;  and  of  a  justice  of  peace 
court.  The  judges  are  appointed  by  tbe  governor  and 
council,  and  remain  in  office  to  the  age  of  70,  subject 
to  impeachment  on  tbe  address  of  the  legislature.  The 
■alary  of  tbe  chief  justice  is  1500  dollars,  and  that  of 
tho  associate  judge*  1200  dollars.  Aa  all  political  in- 
stitutions are  liable  to  corruption,  it  is  provided,  that 
the  constitution  of  this  state  shall,  every  seven  year*, 
be  submitted  to  tbe  revision  of  the  whole  qualified  vo- 
ters, that  it  may  be  purged  of  any  abases  which  have 
crept  in,  and  brought  back  to  its  first  principles.  Com- 
plete liberty  is  established  in  matters  of  religion.  No 
separate  sect  ia  decorated  with  the  title  of  a  national 
church,  and  endowed  with  privileges  which  enable  it 
to  tyrannize  over  tbe  other*.  The  prevailing  religious 
denominations  are,  the  Presbyterians,  Episcopalian* , 
Baptists,  Quakers,  Congregationalists,  and  Universn- 
lists.     Slavery  is  not  prohibited  by  any  law,  but  there 
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making  mathematical  and  philosophical   experiments.  Hamper* 
There  are  three  buildings  for  the  use  of  the  students.         I 
Such   is  the  salubrity  of  the  air,  that  no  instance  nf,^; 
mortality  ha*  happened  among  the  students  since   tbe  " 

first  establishment  of  tbe  cojlegc. 

The  first  discovery  made  by  the  English  of  any  part 
of  New  Hampshire  was  in  1614,  by  Captain  John 
Smith,  who  ranged  tbe  shore  from  Penobscot  to  Cape 
Cod  j  and  in  this  route  discovered  the  river  PUcata*  * 
qna.  On  hi*  return  to  England,  be  published  a  de- 
scription of  the  country,  with  a  map  of  the  coast, 
which  he  presented  to  Prince  Charles,  who  gave  it  the 
name  of  New  England.  The  first  settlement  was  made 
623. 
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In  the  township  of  Hanover, 
this  state,  is  Dartmouth  College,  situated  on  a  beau- 
tiful plain,  about  half  a  mile  east  of  Connecticut  river, 
in  latitude  43°  33'.  It  was  named  after  tbe  right  ho- 
nourable William  earl  of  Dartmouth,  who  was  one  of 
its  principal  benefactors.  It  was  founded  in  1 769, 
for  tbe  education  and  instruction  of  youth,  of  the  In- 
dian tribes,  in  reading,  writing,  and  all  parts  of  learn- 
ing which  should  appear  necessary  aod  expedient  for 
civilizing  and  christianizing  tbe  children  of  Pagans,  a* 
well  as  in  all  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  and  also  of  Eng- 
lish youths  and. any  other*.  Its  situation,  in  a  frontier 
country,  exposed  it  during  the  late  war  to  many  incon- 
veniences, which  prevented  its  rapid  progress.  It  flou- 
rished, however,  amidst  all  its  embarrassments,  and  is 
now  one  of  the  moat  growing 


risdiction  of  tbe  governor  of  Massachusets,  yet  they 
bad  a  separate  legislature.'  They  ever  bore  a  propor- 
tionable share  of  the  expellees  and  levies  in  all  enter- 
prises, expeditions,  and  military  exertions,  whether 
planned  by  the  colony  or  the  crown.  In  every  stage 
of  the  opposition  that  wal  made  to  tbe  encroachments 
of  the  British  parliament,  the  people,  who  ever  bad  a 
high  sense  of  liberty,  cheerfully  bore  their  part. 

HAMPSTEAD,  a  pleasant  village  of  Middlesex, 
five  mile*  north-west  of  London,  stands  in  a  healthy 
air,  on  a  fine  rise,  at  the  top  of  which  is  a  heath  of 
about  a  mile  every  way,  that  is  adorned  with  several 
pretty  seats,  in  a  most  irregular  romantic  situation, 
and  net  a  most  extensive  prospect  over  London,  into 
the  counties  all  round  it,  viz.  Bucks  and  Hertford- 
shire, and  even  Northamptonshire,  Essex,  Kent,  Sur- 
rey, Berks,  &c.  with  an  uninterrupted  view  of  Shooter's 
Hill,  Bansted  Downs,  and  Windsor  Castle.  Its  church 
was  anciently  a  chapel  of  ease  to  Hendon,  till  about 
1478.  This  village  used  to  be  resorted  to  formerly 
for  its  mineral  waters,  which  have  lately  been  neglect- 
ed :  hot  the  wells  are  still  frequented.  It  is  now 
crowded  with  good  building*,  even  on  the  very  steep 
of  the  hill,  where  there  is  no  walking  six  yards  toge- 
ther withont  meeting  a  hillock ;  but  in  the  reign  of 
tbe  western  part  of  Henry  VIII.  it  was  chiefly  inhabited  by  tbe  laundres- 
ses who  washed  for  the  Londoners.  Its  old  ruinous 
church,  tbe  lord  of  tbe  manor's  chapel,  was  pulled  down 
many  years  ago,  and  a  new  one  erected  in  its  room. 
There  is,  besides,  a  handsome  chapel  near  the  well*, 
built  by  the  contribution  of  the  inhabitants,  who  are 
chiefly  citizens  and  merchants  of  London.  Population 
5483  in  181 1. 

HAMPTON,  a  town  of  Gloucestershire  in  Eng- 
land, seated  on  the  Cotswold  bills,  and  bad  formerly  a 
nunnery.     W.  Long.  2.  15.  N.  Lat.  51.  38. 

HaMftok,  a  town  of  Middlesex  in  England,  seated 
on  the  river  Thames,  15  miles  west  of  London,  and 
two  from  Richmond  and  Kingston.  It  ia  chiefly  fa- 
mous for  the  royal  palace  there,  which  is  the  finest  in 
Britain.     It  was  built  by  Cardinal  Wolsey,   who  had 


State*.  It  has  about  150  students,  under  the  direction  280  silk  beds  for  strangers  only,  and  furnished  it  rich- 
qf  a  president,  two  professors,  and  two  tutors,  and  its  ty  with  gold  and  silver  plate.  The  buildings,  gar- 
annual  revenue  is  about  2000  dollars  a-year,  exclusive  den*,  and  tbe  two  parks,  to  which  William  III.  mad* 
of  data  fees.  It  has  12  trustees,  who  are  a  body  cor-  considerable  additions,  are  about  fonr  miles  in  circum- 
porate,  invested  with  the  powers  necessary  for  sneb  a  ference,  and  are  watered  on  three  sides  by  the  Thames. 
body.  The  library  it  elegant,  containing  a  large  col-  The  inward  court,  built  by  King  William,  forms  a 
lection  of  tbe  most  valuable  books.  Its  apparatus  con-  piazza,  the  pillar*  of  which  are  at)  low,  that  it  look* 
•ist*  of  a  competent  number  of  useful  instruments,  fur  mora  like  a  cloister  than  a  palace ;  however,  tho  apart- 
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Kaasstsa  ntenH  make  ample  amend*,  being  extremely  maguifi-     venue*  of  the  last  count,  arising  from  this  and  other  ter- 

.     ._  ,  1__  jr 1  .... ...       —  _.l ritories,  are  said  to  hare  amounted  to  500,000  florins. 

The  principal  place*  are  Hanaa,  Bergen,  Steinsn,  and 
Glenhausen. 

HANCES,  Hatches,  Haunches,  or  Hansej,  ia 
Architecture,  certain  small  intermediate  part*  of  arche* 
between  the  crown  and  the  spring  at  the  bottom,  being 
probably  about  one-third  of  the  arch,  and  placed  nearer 
to  the  bottom  than  the  top,  which  are  likewise  denomi- 
nated the  spandrels. 

HAND,  a  part  or  member  of  the  body  of  man, 
making   the  extremity  of  the  arm.     See  Anatomt, 

N't***- 

The  mechanism  of  the  hand   is  very  cnrioaa ;  ex- 
cellently contrived  to  fit  it  for  the  virions  use*  and  oc- 
casion* we  have  for  it,  and  the  great  number  of  art*  and 
manufactures  it  is  to  be  employed  in •     It  consist*  of  a 
Hanajek,  clerk  of  the,  sometime*  styled  warden  of    compages  of  nerve*,  and  little  bone*  joined  into  each 
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cent,  and  more  exactly  disposed  than  in  any  other  pa-     ritories,  are  aatd  to  hare  amounted  to  500,000  florins. 
lace  in  the  world,  and  adorned  with  most  elegant  fur-     ™  "  "  "" 

J  niture.  Since  the  accession  of  hi*  present  majesty, 
however,  this  palace  hath  been  mnch  neglected,  a*  the 
king  hat  generally  made  choice  of  Windsor  for  hi*  sum- 
mer retreat.  Those  inimitable  paintings  of  Raphael 
Urbin,  called  the  cartoon*,  which  were  placed  there  by 
King  William,  have  been  removed  to  the  queen's  pa- 
lace at  Westminster.  For  these  pieces  Louis  XV.  is 
said  to  have  offered  ioo,oool. 

HAMESOKEN,  or  Hameseckeh.  See  Hame- 
ieceek. 

HANAPER,  or  Hamper,  an  office  in  chancery, 
under  the  direction  of  a  master,  his  deputy  and  clerks, 
answering,  ia  some  measure,  to  the  Jiscui  among  the 
Romans. 


the  hanaper,  an  officer  who  receives  all  money  due 
the  king  for  seals  of  charters,  patents,  commissions 
and  writs,  and  attend*  the  keeper  of  the  seal  daily  ii 
term  time,  and  at  all  times  of  sealing,  and  takes  int 
his  custody  all  sealed  charters,  patents,  and  the  like, 
which  be  receives  into  bags,  bnt  anciently,  it  i*  supposed, 
into  hampers,  which  gave  denomination  to  the  office. 
There  i*  also  an  officer  who  ii  comptroller  of  the 

HAN  All,  >  town  of  Germany,  and  capital  of  a 
county  of  the  same  name,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the 
river  Kenzig  near  its  confluence  with  the  Maynr.  The 
river  divide*  it  into  the  old  and  new  town*,  both  of 
which  are  fortified.  The  new  town,  which  was  built 
at  first  by  French  and  Flemish  refugees,  who  had  great 
privilege*  granted  them,  is  regular  and  handsome.  The 
castle,  in  which  the  counts  used  to  reside,  end  which 
stand*  in.  the  old  town,  is  fortified,  and  has  a  fine 
flower-garden  with  commodious  apartment*,  but  makes 
no   great  appearance.      The  magistracy   of  the   new     performing  its  functions.     To  lean  upon  any  one's  hand 


other,  which  give  it  a  great  degree  of  strength,  and  at 
the  same  time  an  unusual  flexibility,  to  enable  it  to 
handle  adjacent  bodies,  lay  bold  of  them,  and  grasp 
them,  in  order  either  to  draw  them  toward  as  or  thrust 
them  off.  Anaxagoras  is  represented  bv  ancient  author*, 
as  maintaining,  that  man  owes  all  Lis  wisdom,  know- 
ledge, and  superiority  over  other  animals,  to  the  use  of 
hi*  hands.  Galen  represents  tbe  matter  otherwise ;  man, 
according  tn  him,  is  not  the  wisest  creature  because  he 
nus ;  hot  be  had  band*  given  him  because  he  was 
tbe  wisest  creature  :  for  it  was  not  our  hand*  that 
taught  as  arts,  bnt  onr  reason.  The  hand*  are  the 
,ns  of-reason,  &c. 
scripture,  the  word  hand  was  variously  applied. 
)ur  water  on  any  one's  hand,  signifies  to  serve 
To  wash  tbe  hands  was  a  ceremony  made  use  of 
ttnlenote  innocency  from  murder  or  manslaughter.  To 
kiss  the  hand  was  an  act  of  adoration.  To  fill  the 
hand  signified  taking  possession  of  the  priesthood,  and 


in,  and  the  disposal  of  all  1 
French  and  Dutch  congregation*. 
with  several  manufactures. 


belong  to  tbe 
Here  is  an  uuiver- 
At  this  town  a  san- 
guinary battle  wa*  fought  between  the  French  and  Ba- 
varian* in  1 81  a,  in  which  the  latter  were  defeated. 
E.  Long.  o.  0.  N.  Lat.  50.  9. 

HjivAU-Mupjsenberg,  a  county  of  Germany.     The 


wa*  a  mark  of  familiarity  and  superiority.  To  give  tl 
band  signifies  to  grant  peace,  swear  friendship,  promise 
security,  or  make  alliance.  The  right  hand  wa*  tbe 
place  of  honour  and  respect.— Amongst  tbe  Greek*  and 
Romans  it  was  customary  for  inferior*  to  walk  on  the 
left  hand  of  superiors,  that  their  right  hand  might  be 
ready  to  afford  protection  and  defence  to  their  left  side. 


Eeatest  part  of  it  is  surrounded  by  the  electorate  of     which  was,  on  account  of  the  awkwardness  of  the  left 
entz,  the  bishopric  of  Fulda,  tbe  lordships  of  Rei-     hand,  more  exposed  to  danger. 


neck,  Isenburg,  and  Solms;  as  also  by  tbe  territories 
of  Hesse-  Hombnrg,  Burg-Friedburg,  and  Frankfort. 
Its  length  is  near  40  miles,  but  its  greatest  breadth, 
not  above  I  a.  It  is  exceeding  fertile  in  corn,  wine, 
and  fruits  *,  bas  some  salt  springs,  and  some  mines  of 
copper,  silver,  snd  cobalt.  The  chief  rivers  are,  the 
Mayne,  the  Ken-fig,  and  the  Nidda.  The  prevailing 
religion  is  Calvinism,  but  Lutherans  and  Catholics  are 
tolerated.  The  country  is  populous,  and  trade  and 
manufactures  flourish  in  it.  In  1736,  the  whole  male 
line  of  the  counts  of  Hanan  failing  in  John  Reinard, 
William  VIII.  landgrave  nf  Hesse  Cassel,  by  virtue 
of  a  .treaty  of  mutual  snecesssion  between  the  families 
of  Hanau  and  Hesse  Cassel,  took  possession  of  tbe  coun- 
ty, satisfaction  having  been  first  made  to  the  house  of 
Saxony  for  their  claims -,  and  in  the  year  1754,  trans- 
ferred it  to  Prince  William,  eldest  son  to  the  heredi- 
tary prince  Frederic,  afterwards  landgrave.     The  ie- 


Imposition,  or  laying  on  of  Hands,  signifies  the  con- 
ferring of  holy  orders  ;  a  ceremony  wherein  tbe  hands 
are  laid  on  tbe  head  of  another,  as  a  sign  of  a  mission,  or 
of  a  power  given  him  to  exercise  tbe  functions  of  the 
ministry  belonging  to  the  order. 

The  a  pottles  began  to  appoint  missionaries  by  the  im- 
position of  hands.     See  Imposition. 

Hand,  in  falconry,  is  used  for  the  foot  of  tbe  hawk. 
To  have  a  clean,  strong,  slender,  glutinous  hand,  welt 
clawed,  are  tome  of  the  good  qualities  of  a  hawk  or 

Hand,  in  the  manege,  sometimes  stand*  for  the 
fore-foot  of  a  horse.  It  is  also  used  for  a  division 
of  the  horse  into  two  parts  with  respect  to  the  ri- 
der'* band.  The  fore-hand  includes  the  head,  peck, 
and  fore  quarters  j  tbe  hind-hand  is  all  tbe  rest  of  the 

Hakd  is  likewise  used  for  a  measure  of  font  inches. 
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computed. 

Hand 

ture,    &c 

.    for    the    m 

lively 

ti*eJ  in  painting,  1 
or  stylo  or  this  01 

;   that 

Hands  are  borne  in  coat-sri 
that  is,  right  and    left,  expar 

tinur,  dexter  and  sinister; 
ided  or  open;  and  after 

or  of  a  clenched  fist,  by  which  the  height  of  a,  nurse,  is     in g  condition,    being    encouraged  by  the  grandfather    ; 

of  the  late  king  of  Prussia,  and  under  the  direction-  *• 
of    many  eminent  persons  from   Italy,    among    whom 
were   Buoeoncini  and  Attilio.      Buononcini,   being  of 
a  haughty  deposition,   treated  Handel  with  contempt  : 
hut  Attilio  behaved  to  him  with  great  kindness,  and  h* 
profiled  much  by  hi*  instruction*.     Hia  abilities  soon 
A  bloody   hand   in  the  centre    of  the      recommended  him  10  the  king,  who   frequently   made 
escutcheon  is  the  badge  of  a  baronet  of  Great  Britain.        him  pretend,  and  at  last  proposed  to  send  him  to  Italy 
HjSD-Breadth,  a  measure  of  three  inches.  under  liia  own   patronage,  and  to  take   him  under  hia 

HANDEL,  George  Frederic,  a  most  eminent  immediate  protection  as  soon  as  hi*  studies  thou  Id  he 
router  and  composer  of  music,  was  born  at  Hall,  a  city  completed.  But  Handel's  parents  not  thinking  proper 
of  Upper  Saxony  in  Germany.  His  father  was  a  phy-  to  submit  their  child  to  the  caprice  of  the  king,  declined 
aician  and  surgeon  of  that  place,  and  was  upward*  of  the  offer;  upon  which  it  became  necessary  lor  him  to 
60  rears  of  age  when  Handel  was  born.  During  his  return  to  Hall- 
infancy  young  Handel  ia  said  to  have  amused  himself  Handel  having  now  obtained  ideas  in  aiuitc  far  ex- 
witb  musical  instruments,  and  to  have  made  consider-  celling  every  thing  tbat  could  be  found  in  Hall,  cunti- 
ably  progress  before  he  was  seven  yean  of 'age,  without  nned  there  very  unwillingly,  and  it  was  resolved  to 
any  instructions.  His  propensity  for  music  at  last  be-  send  him  to  Italy  :  but  as  the  ex  peace  of  this  journey 
came  so  strong,  that  his  father,  who  designed  him  for  could  not  then  be  spared,  he  went  to  Hamburg,  where 
the  study  of  the  civil  law,  thought  proper  to  forbid  the  opera  was  little  inferior  to  that  of  Berlin.  Soon 
him,  even  at  this  early  period  of  life,  to  touch  a  musi-  after  his  arrival  in  this  city,  hia  father  died  ;  vad 
cal  instrument,  and  would  suffer  none  to  remain  in  bis  his  mother  being  left  in  narrow  circumstances,  he> 
house.  Notwithstanding  this  prohibition,  however,  son  thought  it  necessary  to  procure  some  scholars,  and 
indel  found  means  to  get  a  little  clavichord  privately      to  accept  a  place  in   tho  orchestra;  by   which  ratim, 


reyed  to  a  room  in  the  uppermost  story  of  the 
house,  to  which  room  be  constantly  stole  when  the  fa- 
*  milywere  asleep;  and  thua  made  such  advances  in  his 
art,  as  enabled  him  t%  play  on  the  harpsichord.  He 
was  first  taken  notice  of  by  the  duke  of  Saxe  VVeiaen- 
srls  on  the  following  occasion.  His  father  went  to  pay 
a  visit  to  another  son  by  a  former  wife,  who  wai 


instead  of  being  a  burden,  he  became  a  great  relief 
to  her. 

At  this  time,  the  first  harpischord  in  Hamburg  waa 
played  by  one  Keter,  a  man  who  also  excelled  in  com* 
position;  but  be,  having  involved  himselfin  some  debts, 
was  obliged  to  abscond.  Upon  this  vacancy,  the*  per- 
son who  had  been  used  to  play  the  second  harpsichord 


de  chiimlire  to  the  duke,    and    resided    at  kit  court,     claimed  the  first  by  right  of  succession  j-  bat  waa  oppu- 
Young  Handel,  being  then  in  his  seventh  year,  ear-     sed  by  Handel,  who  founded  a  claim  to  tbe  first  harpti- 
estly   desired  permission  to  go  along  wilb  him;  but      chord  upon  hia  superior  abilities.     After  much  dispute, 
i  the  chaise  on  foot,  and  over-      in  which  all  who  supported  or  directed  the  opera,  en- 
gaged with  much  vehemence,  it  was  decided  in  favour 
of  Handel ;  but  this  good  success  had  almost  cost  him 
hia  life.     His  antagonist  resented  the  supposed  affront 
so  much,  that,  as  they  were  coming  out  of  the  orchestra 
together,  he  made  a  push  at  Handel's  breast,  with  a- 
sword,  which  must  undoubtedly  have  killed  him,  had 
thefe  not  fortunately  been  a  music-book  in  the  bosom  of 

Handel,  though  yet  hut  in  hi*  15th  year,  became 
composer  to  the  bouse  ;  and  the  success  of  Ahneria,  hi* 
first  opera,  was  so  great,  that  it  ran  30  nights  without 
interruption.  Within  less  than  a  twelvemonth  after 
this,  he  set  two  others  called  Fkrinda  and  Aorwiry 
which  were  received  with  the  same  applause.  During 
his  stay  here,  which  was  about  four  or  five  years,  he  al- 
so composed  a  considerable  number  of  sonatas,  which 
are  now  lost.  Here  his  abilities  procured  him  the  ac- 
quaintance of  many  persons  of  note,  particularly  tho 
prince  of  Tuscany,  brother  to  John  Gaston  do  Medi- 
cis  the  grand  duke.  This  prince  pressed  him  to  go 
with  him  to  Italy,  where  he  assured,  him  that  no  con- 
venience would  be  wanting ;  but  this  offer  Handel 
thought  proper  to  decline,  being  resolved  not  to  give 
up  his  independency  for  any  advantage;  tbat  could-  bo 
offered  him. 

In. the  19th  year  of  his  age,  Handel  took  a  journey 
to  Italy  on  bis  own  account  ;  where  be  waa  received 
with  toe  greatest  kindness  by  the  prince  of  Tuscany, 
and  had  at  all  times  access  to  tbe  palace  of  the  grand 


took  it,  the  carriage  being  probably  retarded  by  the 
roughness  of  the  way.  His  father  at  'first  chid  him  for 
his  disobedience,  but  at  last  took  him  into  the  chaise 
along  with  him.  While  be  was  in  the  duke's  court, 
he  still  continued  to  show  the  same  inclination  for  mu- 
sic ;  it  was  impossible  to  keep  him  from  harpsichords ; 
and  he  used  sometimes  to  get  into  the  organ-loft  at 
church,  and  play  after  service  was  over.  On  one  of 
these  occasions,  the  duke  happening  In  go  out  later 
than  usual,  found  something  so  uncommon  in  Handel's 
manner  of  playing,  that  he  inquired  of  his  valet  who 
it  was  ;  and  receiving  for  answer  that  it  was  his  brother, 
he  desired  to  see  him.  This  nobleman  was  so  much 
taken  with  the  musical  genius  shdnn  by  young  Handel, 
,  that  he  persuaded  his  father  to  let  him  follow  the  bent 
of  his  inclination.  He  made  the  boy  a  present ;  and 
told  him,  that  if  he  minded  bis  studies,  no  encourage- 
ment should  be  wanting. 

On  hit  return  to  Hall,  Handel  was  placed  under 
one  Zackaw,  the  organist  of  the  cathedral  church  ;  and 
our  young  musician  was  even  then  able  to  supply  bit 
master's  place  in  his  absence.  At  nice  years  of  age  be 
began  to  compose  church -services  for  voices  and  instru- 
ments, and  continued  to  compose  one  such  service  every 
week  for  three  years  successively.  At  tbe  age  of  14, 
be  far  excelled  his  matter,  as  he  himself  owned;  and  he 
was  sent  to  Berlin,  where  be  had  a  relation  in  some 
place  about  the  court,  on  whose  care  and  fidelity  hia 
parent!  oould  rely.     The  opera  was  then  in  a  flourish- 
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Handel,  duke.  Hit  Serene  Highness  was  impatient  to  have 
1  <f  J  somelliicjj,'  composed  by  so  great  a  master  ;  and  not- 
withstanding the  difference  between  the  style  of  the 
Italian  music  and  the  German,  to  which  Handel  had 
hitherto  been  accustomed,  he  set  an  opera  called  Rode- 
rigo,  which  pleased  so  well  that  lie  was  rewarded  with 
too  wq  J  ins  and  a  service  of  plate.  After  staying  about 
a  year  in  Florence,  he  went  to  Venice,  where  he  is  said 
to  have  been  first  discovered  at  a  masquerade.  He  was 
playing  on  a  harpsichord  in  bis  visor,  when  Scarlatti,  a 
famous  performer,  cried  out,  that  the  person  who  play- 
ed could  be  none  hut  the  famous  8a ion  or  the  devil. 
But  a  story  similar  to  this  is  reported  of  many  eminent 
persons  whose  abilities  have  been  discovered  in  disguise, 
'  he  composed  his  opera  called   Agrippina,  which 
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was  performed   27  n  _ 
extravagant  applause. 


ly,  with  the  moat 


ian  proceeded  to  Rome, 
■d  with  Cardinal  Otloboni 
of  the  church,  by  which 
icked  on  account  of  hit  re- 
<1  he  would  live  and  die  in 
i,  whether  it 


where  he  became  acquai 
snd  many  other  ilignitm 
mean*  he  was  frequently  i 
ligion  ;  but  Handel  declared  he  wouli 
the  religion  in  which  he  had  been  educ 
was  true  or  false.  Here  he  composed 
ed  ReiurrectionCf  and  1 50  cantatas,  besides  some  sona- 
tas, and  other  music.  Ottoboni  also  contrived  to  have 
a  trial  of  skill  between  him  and  Dominici  Scarlatti, 
who  was  considered  as  the  greatest  master  on  that 
instrument  in  Italy.  The  event  is  differently  report- 
ed. Some  say  that  Scarlatti  was  victorious,  and  others 
give  the  victory  to  Handel ;  but  when  they  came  to 
the  organ,  Scarlatti  himself  ascribed  the  superiority  to 
Handel. 

From  Rome,  Handel  went  to  Naples;  after  which, 
he  paid  a  second  vi*it  to  Florence  ;  and  at  last,  having 
spent  six  years  in  Italy,  set  out  for  his  native  country. 
In  his  way  thitber,  he  whs  introduced  at  the  court  of 
Hanover  with  so  much  advantage  by  the  baron  Kilman- 
teck,  that  his  Electoral  Highness  (afterwards  George  I.) 
offered  him  a  pension  of  1500  crowns  a-ye»r  an  an  In- 
ducement to  continue  there.  This  generous  offer  he 
declined  an  account  of  his  having  promised  to  visit  the 
court  of  the  Elector  Palatine,  and  likewise  to  come  over 
to  England  in  compliance  with  the  repeated  invitations 
of  the  duke  of  Manchester.  The  elector,  however, 
being  made  acquainted  with  thin  objection,  generously 
ordered  him  to  be  told,  that  his  acceptance  of  the  pen- 
sion should  neither  restrain  him  from  his  promise  nor  re- 
solution :  but  that  he  should  be  at  full  liberty  to  be  ab- 
sent a  year  or  more  if  he  chose  it,  and  to  go  wherever 
he  thought  fit.  Soon  after,  the  place  of  master  of  the 
chapel  was  bestowed  upon  Handel;  and  our  musician 
having  visited  his  mother,  who  was  now  extremely  aged 
and  blind,  and  bis  old  master  Zackaw,  and  staid  tome 
time  at  the  court  of  the  Elector  Palatine,  set  out  for 
England,  where  he  arrived  in  1710. 

At  that  time  operas  were  a  new  entertainment  in 
England,  and  were  conducted  in  ■  very  absurd  man- 
ner: but  Handel  soon  put  them  on  abetter  footing; 
and  set  a  drama  called  Rinalda,  which  was  performed 
with  uncommon  success.  Having  staid  a  year  in  Eng- 
land, he  returned  to  Hanover;  but  in  lyuhe  again 
•am*  over  to  England ;  and  the  peace  of  Utrecht  be- 
ing concluded  a  few  months  afterwards,  he  composed  *> 
grtad  Tt  Dtum  and  Jubilatt  on  the  occasion.    He  now 


found  the  nobility  very  desirous  that  he  should  resume  Hindi 
the  direction  of  the  opera-house  in  the  Hay- market;  *— v— 
and  the  queen  having  added  her  authority  lo  their  so- 
licitations, and  conferred  on  him  a  pension  of  lool. 
*<yrar,  he  forgot  his  engagements  to  the  elector  of  Ha- 
nover, and  remained  in  Britain  till  the  death  of  the 
queen  in  1714.  On  the  arrival  of  King  George  I. 
Handel,  conscious  of  his  ill  behaviour,  durst  not  ap- 
pear at  court ;  but  he  was  extricated  from  hia  dilemma 
by  the  baron.  Kilmanseck.  Having  engaged  several  of 
the  English  nobility  in  his  behalf,  the  baron  persuaded 
the  king  to  a  party  of  pleasure  on  the  water.  Handel 
was  apprised  of  the  design,  and  ordered  to  prepare  some 
music  for  the  occasion.  This  he  executed  with  the  nt- 
most  attention,  and  00  the  day  appointed  it  was  per- 
formed and  conducted  by  himself.  The  king  with  plea- 
sure and  surprise  inquired  whose  it  was,  and  how  the 
entertainment  came  to  be  provided  without  his  know- 
ledge. The  baron  then  produced  the  delinquent  ;  and 
asked  leave  to  present  him  to  bis  majesty  as  one  Loo^en- 
aible  of  bis  fault  to  attempt  an  excuse,  but  sincerely  de- 
sirous to  atone  for  it.  This  intercession  was  accepted. 
Handel  was  restored  to  favour,  his  water  music  was 
honoured  with  the  highest  approbation,  and  the  king 
added  a  pension  of  200I.  a-year  to  that  formerly  bestow- 
ed on  him  by  Qaeen  Anne ;  which  he  soon  after  in- 
creased to  400I.  on  hi*  being  appointed  to  teach  the 
young  princesses  music 

In  the  year  1715,  Handel  composed  his  opera  of  A- 
madige;  but  from  that  time  to  the  year  1 720  he  com- 
posed only  Teseo  and  Pastor  Fido,  Buononcioi  and  At- 
tilio  being  then  composers  for  the  operas.  About  this 
time  a  project  was  formed  by  the  nobility  for  erecting 
a  kind  of  academy  at  the  Hay  Market,  with  a  view  to 
secure  to  themselves  a  constant  snpply  of  operas  to  be 
composed  by  Handel,  and  performed  under  his  direc- 
tion. No  less  tban  50,000!.  was  subscribed  for  tbis 
scheme,  of  which  the  king- himself  subscribed  loool. 
and  it  was  proposed  lo  continue  the  undertaking  for  14 
years.  Handel  went  over  to  Dresden,  in  order  to  en- 
gage singers,  and  returned  with  Senesino  and  Duri- 
stanti.  Buononcini  and  Attilio  had  still  a  strong  party 
in  their  favour,  but  not  equal  to  that  of  Handel ;  and 
therefore  in  1730  he  obtained  leave  to  perform  his  ope- 
ra of  Radaotitto.  The  bouse  was  so  crowded,  that  many 
fainted  through  excessive  heat ;  and  40s.  were  offered 
by  some  for  a  seat  in  the  gallery,  after  having  in  vain 
attempted  to  get  one  elsewhere.  The  contention;  how- 
ever, still  ran  very  high  between  Handel's  party  and 
that  of  the  two  Italian  masters  ;  and  at  last  it  wis  de- 
termined (bat  the  rival*  should  be  jointly  employed  in 
making  an  opera,  in  which  each  should  take  a  distinct 
act,  and  he  who  by  the  general  suffrage  was  allowed  to 
bave  given  the  best  proof  of  his  abilities  should  be  pot 
in  possession  of  the  bouse.  Thi*  opera  was  called  Mu- 
sio  Sarvola,  and  Handel  set  the  last  act.  It  i*  said  that 
Handel's  superiority  waa  owned  even  in  the  overture 
before,  it ;  but  when  the  act  came  to  be  performed, 
there  remained  no  pretence  of  doubt  or  dispute.  The 
academy  was  now  therefore  firmly  established,  and  Han- 
del conducted  it  fur  nine  years  with  great  success ;  hot 
about  that  time  an  irreconcileable  enmity  took  placet 
between  Handel  himself  and  Senesino.  Senesino  ac- 
cused Handel  of  tyranny,  and  Handel  accused  Senesi- 
no of  rebellion.  The  merit*  of  the  quarrel  are  not 
known  i 
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Handel.  known  :  the  nobility,  however,  became  mediators  for 
'  —  *—  '  Mine  time  ;  and  having  Tailed  in  that  good  design,  they 
became  parties  in  the  quarrel.  Handel  was  resolved  to 
dismiss  Senesino,  and  the  nobility  seemed  also  resol- 
ved not  to  permit  him  to  do  so.  The  haughtiness  of 
Handel's  temper  would  not  allow  him  to  yield,  and 
the  affair  ended  in  the  total  dissolution  of  the  aca- 
demy. 

Handel  now  foond  that  bis  abilities,  great  as  they 
were,  could  not  support  him  against  the  powerful  op- 
position ho  met  with.  After  tbe  dismission  of  Seneainu, 
bis  audience  sensibly  dwindled  away,  and  Handel  en- 
tered into  an  agreement  with  Mr  Heidegger  to  carry 
on  operas  in  conjunction  with  him.  New  singers  were 
engaged  from  Italy  ;  but  the  offended  nobility  raised  a 
subscription  against  bim,  to  carry  on  operas  in  the  play- 
bouse  in  LincolnVInn  fields.  Handel  bore  up  four 
i  against  this  opposition  j  three  in  partnership  with 
[eidegger,  and  one  by  himself:  but  though  his  mu- 
sical abilities  were  superior  to  those  of  bis  antagonists, 
tbe  astonishing  powers  of  the  voice  of  Farinelli,  whom 
the  opposite  party  had  engaged,  determined  the  vic- 
tory against  bim.  At  last  Handel,  having  spent  all  he 
was  worth  in  a  fruitless  opposition,  thought  proper  to 
desist.  His  disappointment  had  such  an  effect  opon 
him,  that  for  some  time  he  was  disordered  in  bis  un- 
derstanding, and  at  tbe  same  time  his  right  arm  was 
rendered  useless  by  a  stroke  of  the  palsy.  In  this 
deplorable  situation,  it  was  thought  necessary  that  he 
should  go  to  tbe  batbs  of  Aix-la>  Chape)  le  ;  and  from 
them  he  received  sneb  extraordinary  and  sudden  relief, 
that  his  cure  was  looked  upon  by  the  nuns  as  miracu- 
lous. 

In  1736,  Handel  again  returned  to  England  ;  and 
soon  after  his  return  his  Alexander'*  Feast  was  per- 
formed with  applause  at  Covent  Garden,  Tbe  success 
and  splendour  of  the  Hay  Market  was  by  this  time  so 
much  reduced  by  repeated  mis  mange  meats,  that  Lord 
Middlesex  undertook  the  direction  of  it  himself,  and 
once  more  applied  to  Handel  for  composition.  He 
accordingly  composed  two  operas  called  Faromondo, 
and  Alcsiondro  Stvero,  for  which  in  1737  be  received 
1000I.  In  1738,  be  received  ijool.  from  a  single 
benefit,  and  nothing  seemed  wanting  to  retrieve  his 
affairs,  excepting  such  concessions  on  bis  part  as  his  op- 
ponents bad  a  right  to  expect.  These  concessions,  how- 
ever, he  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  make ;  and 
that  he  might  no  longer  be  under  obligations  to  act  as 
he  was  directed  by  others,  he  refused  to  enter  into  any 
engagements  upon  subscription.  After  having  tried  a 
few  more  operas  at  Covent  Garden  without  success,  he 
introduced  another  species  of  music  called  oratorios, 
which  be  thought  better  suited  to  the  native  gravity  of 
an  English  audience.  But  as  the  subjects  of  these  pieces 
were  always  taken  from  sacred  history,  it  was  by  some 
thought  to  lie  a  profanation  to  set  them  to  music  and 
perform  them  at  a  playhouse.  In  consequence  of  this 
prejudice,  the  oratorios  met  with  very  indifferent  suc- 
cess ;  and  in  1 741  Mr  Handel  found  bis  affairs  in  such 
a  bad  situation,  that  he  was  obliged  to  quit  England, 
and  go  to  Dublin. 

He  was  received  in  Ireland  in  a  manner  suitable  to 

bis  nreat  merit ;  and  his  performing  his  oratorio  called 

the  Meuiali,  for  the  benefit  of  the  city  prison,  brought 

bim  into  usivftaal  tarour.    In  nine  mentis  time  he  bad 
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brought  bis  affairs  into  a  better  situation  ;  and  on  his  ] 
return  to  England  in  1742,  be  found  tbe  public  muchw 
more  favourably  disposed.  His  oratorio*  were  now  per- 
formed with  great  applause  ;  his  Messiah,  which  before 
bad  been  but  coldly  received,  became  a  favourite  per- 
formance} and  Handel,  with  a  generous  humanity,  de- 
termined to  perform  it  annually  for  the  benefit  of  tbe 
foundling  hospital,  which  at  that  time  was  only  ■  Dp- 
ported  by  private  benefactions.  In  1743,  be  had  a  re- 
turn of  his  paralytic  disorder;  and  in  1751  became 
quite  blind  by  a  gulla  terena  in  his  eyes.  This  last  mis- 
fortune for  some  time  sunk  him  into  the  deepest  do- 
■pondency  ;  but  at  last  be  was  obliged  to  acquiesce  in 
bis  situation,  after  having  without  any  relief  undergone 
some  very  painful  operations.  Finding  it  now  impos- 
sible to  manage  his  oratorios  alone,  be  was  assisted  by 
Mr  Smith,  who  at  his  request  frequently  played  for 
bim,  and  conducted  them  in  his  stead  j  and  with  this 
assistance  they  were  continued  till  within  eight  days  of 
bis  death.  During  the  latter  part  uf  his  life,  bis  mind 
was  often  disordered  ;  yet  at  times  it  appear*  to  have 
resumed  it*  full  vigour,  and  he  composed  several 
songs,  choruses,  &c.  which  from  their  date*  may  be 
considered  almost  as  the  last  sounds  of  bis  dying  voice. 
From  about  October  17.58  hi*  health  declined  very 
fast ;  his  appetite,  which  had  been  remarkably  keen, 
and  which  he  had  gratified  to  a  great  degree,  left  bim; 
and  he  became  sensible  of  the  approach  of  death.  On 
the  6th  of  April  1759,  hi*  last  oratorio  was  perform- 
ed, at  which  he  was  present,  and  died  on  the  14th 
of  the  same  month.  On  the  30th  he  was  buried  by 
the  right  reverend  Dr  Pearce,  bishop  of  Rochester, 
in  Westminster  abbey  ;  where,  by  his  own  order,  and 
at  bis  own  ei  pence,  a  monnment  was  erected  to  his 
memory. 

With  regard  to  tbe  character  of  this  most  eminent 
musician,  be  is  universally  allowed  to  have  been  a  great 
epicure :  In  bis  temper  he  was  very  haughty,  but 
was  seldom  or  never  guilty  of  mean  action*.  His  pride 
was  uniform :  be  wa*  not  by  turn*  a  tyrant  and  a  slave. 
He  appear*  to  have  had  a  most  extravagant  love  for  li- 
berty and  independence  ;  insomuch,  that  he  would,  for 
the  lake  of  liberty,  do  thing*  otherwise  tbe  most  preju- 
dicial to  his  own  interest .  He  was  liberal  even  when 
poor,  and  remembered  hi*  former  friends  when  be  wa* 
rich.  His  musical  power*  can  perbapa  be  best  express- 
ed by  Arbnthnot'*  reply  to  Pope,  who  seriously  asked 
his  opinion  of  bim  as  a  musician  ;  "  Conceive  (said 
he)  the  highest  you  can  of  hi*  abilities,  and  they  are 
much  beyond  any  thing  you  can  conceive." 

Commemoration  of  Handel  ;  a  musical  exhibition  in- 
stituted some  years  ago,  and  the  grandest  of  the  kind 
ever  attempted  in  any  nation.  Of  tb*  rise  and  pro- 
gress of  the  design,  together  with  the  manner  in  which 
the  first  celebration  was  executed,  no  accurate  and  au- 
thentic detail  is  given,  as  might  be  expected,  by  Dr 
Buruey  in  tbe  4th  and  last  volume  of  hi*  History  of 
Music,    from   which    the   following   account    is    ex- 

"In  a  conversation  between  Lord  Viscount  Fitxwil- 
liam,  Sir  Watkin  Williams  Wynn,  and  Joah  Bate*, 
Esq.  commissioner  of  the  victualling-office,  the  begin- 
ning of  last  year,  1783,  at  tbe  house  of  the  latter}  af- 
ter remarking  tbat  the  number  of  eminent  musical 
performer*  of  all  kind*,  both  vocal  and  instrumental, 
with 
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Inn  id.  with  which  London  abounded,  was  Tar  greater  than  in  who  ventured 
— v  *"•*  nay  other  city  of  Europe,  it  was  lamented  that  there 
wa*  no  public  periodical  occasion  far  collecting  and 
consolidating  them  into  one  band  ;  by  which  means  a 
performance  might  be  exhibited  on  ao  grand  and  mag- 
nificent a  scale  ns  no  other  part  of  the  world  coold  equal. 
The  birth  aod  death  of  Handel  naturally  occurred  to 
three  such  enthusiastic  admirer*  of  tbat  great  master} 
and  it  wa*  immediately  recollected,  that  the  next  year 
(1784)  would  he  a  proper  time  for  the  introduction 
of  such  a  custom,  a*  it  formed  a  complete  century  since 
his  birth,  and  an  exact  quarter  of  a  century  since  hi* 

"  The  plan  wa*  soon  after  communicated  to  the 
governor*  of  the  Musical  Fund,  who  approved  it,  and 
promised  their  assistance.  It  wa*  next  submitted  to 
the  directors  of  the  concert  of  Ancient  Music ;  who, 
with  an  alacrity  which  doe*  honour  to  their  zeal  for 
the  memory  of  the  great  artist  Handel,  voluntarily  un- 
dertook the  trouble  of  managing  and  directing  the 
celebrity.  At  length,  the  design  coming  to  the  know- 
ledge  of  the  king,  it  was  honoured  with  his  majesty'* 
sanction  and  patronage.  Westminster  Abbey,  where 
the  bones  of  the  great  musician  were  deposited,  was 
thought  the  properest  place  for  the  performance  I  and 
application  having  been  made  to  the  bishop  of  Ro- 
chester for  the  use  of  it,  hi*  lordship  finding  that  the 
scheme  was  honoured  with  the  patronage  of  bis  ma- 
jesty, readily  consented ;  only  requesting,  as  the  per- 
formance would  interfere  with  the  annual  benefit  for 
the  Westminster  Infirmary,  that  part  of  the  profits 
might  be  appropriated  to  that  charity,  as  an  indemni- 
fication for  the  loss  it  would  sustain.  To  this  the  pro- 
jectors of  the  plan  acceded  ;  and  it  was  afterwards 
settled,  that  the  profit*  of  the  first  day's  performance 
should   he  equally  divided  between   the  Musical  Fund 

d  the  Westminster  Infirmary  ;  and  those  of  the  sub- 
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go  to  Westminster  Abbey  En  warm  Hands). 
would  not  have  had  the  courage  to  go  thither  »'—»■■  rf 
Impressed  with  a  reverence  for  the  memory  of 
Handel,  no  sooner  was  the  project  known,  but  most 
of  the  practical  musician*  in  the  kingdom  ragerly  ma- 
nifested their  zeal  for  the  enterprise  ;  and  many  of  the 
most  eminent  professors,  waving  all  claims  to  prece- 
dence in  the  band,  offered  to  perform  in  any  subor- 
dinate station  in  which  their  talents  could  be  most 
useful. 

"  In  order  to  render  the  band  a*  powerful  and  com- 
plete as  possible,  it  was  determined  to  employ  every 
species  of  instrument  that  was  capable  of  producing 
grand  effects  in  a  great  orchestra  and  spacious  bnild- 
ing.  Among  these  the  sacbnt,  or  double  trumpet, 
was  sought ;  but  so'  many  years  bad  ehipsed  since  it 
had  been  used  in  this  kingdom,  that  neither  the  instru- 
ment, nor  a  performer  upon  it,  could  easily  be  found. 
It  was,  however,  discovered,  after  mach  useless  in- 
quiry, not  only  here,  but  by  letter,  on  the  continent, 
tbat  in  his  majesty's  military  band  there  were  six  mu- 
sicians who  played  the  three  several  species  of  sacbut, 
tenor,  base,  and  double  base. 

"  The  double  bassoon,  which  was  so  conspicuous  in 
tbe  orchestra,  and  powerful  in  its  effect,  is  likewise  » 
tube  of  16  feet.  It  was  made,  with  the  approbation 
of  Mr  Handel,  by  Stains  by  the  Oote-makcr,  for  the 
coronation  nf  his  late  majesty  George  II.  The  lata 
ingenious  Mr  Lampe,  author  of  the  justly  admired  ■ 
music  of  The  Dragon  of  Wantley,  was  the  person  in- 
tended to  perform  on  it ;  but,  for  want  of  a  proper 
reed,  or  for  some  other  cause,  at  present  unknown,  . 
no'  use  was  made  of  it  at  the  time  ;  nor  indeed,  though 
it  has  been  often  attempted,  was  it  ever  introduced  in- 
to any  band  in  England,  till  now,  by  tbe  ingenuity  and 
perseverance  of  Mr  Ashly  of  the  Guards. 

"  The  double-base    kettle-drums   were    made   from 


sequent  days  be  solely  applied  to  the  use  of  that  fund  model)  of  Mr  Ashbridge,  of  Drury  Lane  orchestra,  in 

which  Handel  himself  so  long  helped  to  sustain,  and  to  copper,  it  being  impossible  to  procure  plates  of  brass 

which  he  not  only  bequeathed  a  thousand  pounds,   but  large  enough.    The  Tower  drums,  which,  by  permis-- 

wbich  almost  every  musician  in  tbe  capital  annually  siou  of  his  grace  the  duke  of  Richmond,  were  brought 

contributes  bis  money,  his  performance,  or  both,  tnsup-  to  tbe  abbey  on  this  occasion,  are  those  which  belong 

port.    Application  was  next  made  to  Mr  James  Wyatt,  to  the  ordnance  stores,  and  were  taken  by  tbe  duke  of 

tbe  architect,   to  furnish  plans  for  the  necessary  deco-  Marlborough    at    the    battle  of  Malplaquet    in    1709. 

ration*  of  the  abbey  j  drawings  of  which  having  been  These  are  hemispherical,  or  a  circledivided  ;  hot  those 

shown  to  his  majesty,   were  approved.     The  general  of  Mr  Ashbridge    are  more  cylindrical,    being  much 

idea   was   to   produce   tbe   effect   of  a  royal  musical  longer,  as  well  a*  more  capacious,   than  tbe  common 

chapel,  with  the  orchestra  terminating  one  end,   and  kettle-drum;  by  which  he  accounts  for  the  superiority 

the  accommodation   for   the  royal  family,    the   other,  of  their  tone  to  that  of  all  other  drums.    These  three 

Tbe  arrangement  of  the  performance  of  each  day  was  species  of  kettle-drums,  which  may  be  called  tenor,  hair,  . 

next  settled}   and  it   wa*  at  bis  maje/ty's  instigalior  —  '  J—L>-  L~-  '   '  '     -■ 

tbat    the    celebrity    was    extended    to  three  daj 


and  double  bait,  were  an  octave  below  each  other. 

"  Tbe  excellent  organ,  erected  at  the  west  end  of 
the  abbey  for  the  commemoration  performances  only, 
is  the  workmanship  of  tbe  ingenious  Mr  Samuel  Green 
in  Islington.  It  was  fabricated  for  tbe  cathedral  of 
Canterbury  ;  but  before  its  departure  for  the  place  of 
its  destination,  it  was-  permitted  to  be  opened  in  the 
capital  on  this  memorable  occasion.  The  keys  of  com- 
munication with  the  harpsichord,  at  wbich  Mr  Bate* 
the  conductor  was  seated,  extended  19  feet  from  tbe 
dissolution  of  parliament,  it  body  of  tbe  organ,  aod  30  feet  f  inches  below  the 
defer  tbe  festival  to  the  26th,      perpendicular  of  the  set  of  keys  by  which  it  is  usually 


•tend  of  two,  which  he  thought  would  not  be 
for  the  display  of  Handel's  powers,  or  fulfilling   the 
charitable  purposes  to  which  it  was  intended  to  devote 
the  profits.     It  was  originally    intended  to  have  cele- 
brated this  festival  on  the    30th,    33d,  and  33d  of  A- 
•ril ;    and  the  loth   being  the  day  of  the  funeral  of 
Handel,   part  of  the   music   was,   in 
so  selected  a*  to  apply  to  that  incident, 
sequence   of  the  sudde 
s  thought  propel   * 


17th,  and  3Qth  of  May,  which  seems  to  have  been  for     played.     Similar  keys  were  first  contrived  in  thi*  conn- 
it*  advantage ;  as  many  persons  of  tender  constitutions,      try  for  Handel  himself  at  hi*  oratorios;  but  to  convey 

them 
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HaadeL   them  to  la  great  a  distance  from  the  instrument,  with- 

*       v    "' oat  rendering  the  loach  impracticably  heavy,  required 

uncommon  ingenuity  and  mechanical  resources. 

"  In  celebrating  the  disposition,  discipline,  and  ef- 
fects of  this  most  numerous  and  excellent  hand,  the 
merit  of  the  admirable  architect,  who  furnished  the 
elegant  design!  for  the  orchestra  and  galleries,  must  not 
be  forgotten  ;  as,  .when  filled,  they  constituted  one  of 
the  grandest  and  most  magnificent  spectacles  which 
imagination  can  delineate.  All  the  preparations  for  re- 
ceiving their  majesties,  and  the  first  personages  in  the 
kingdom,  at  the  east  end  ;  upwards  of  500  musicians  at 
the  west  j  and  the  public  in  general,  to  the  number  of 
bet  ween -3000  and  4000  persons,  in  the  area  and  galle- 
ries ;  so  wonderfully  corresponded  with  the  style  of  ar- 
chitecture of  this  venerable  and  beautiful  structure, 
that  there  was  nothing  visible  either  for  use  or  orna- 
ment, which  did  not  harmonize  with  (he  principal  tone 
of  the  building,  and  which  may  not  metaphorically 
have  been  said  to  have  been  in  perfect  tune  with  it. 
Bat,  besides  the  wonderful  manner  in  which  this  con- 
struction exhibited  the  band  to  the  spectators,  the  or- 
chestra was  so  judiciously  contrived,  that  almost  every 
performer,  both  vocal  and  instrumental,  was  in  fall 
view  of  the  conductor  and  leader  j  which  accounts,  in 
some  measure,  for  the  uncommon  ease  with  which  the 
performers  confess  they  executed  their  parts, 

"  At  the  east  end  of  the  aisle,  just  before  the  hack 
of  the  cbotr-organ,  some  of  the  pipe*  of  which  were 
visible  below,  a  throne  was  erected  in  a  beantifol  Go- 
thic style,  corresponding  with  that  of  the  abbey,  and  a 
centre  box,  richly  decorated  and  furnished  with  crim- 
son satin,  fringed  with  gold,  for  the  reception  of  their 
majesties  and  the  royal  family :  on  the  right  hand  of 
which  was  a  box  for  the  bishops,  and  on  the  left,  one 
for  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Westminster;  immediately 
below  these  two  boxes  were  two  others,  one  00  the 
right  for  the  families  and  friends  of  the  directors,  and 
the  other  for  those  of  the  prebendaries  of  Westminster. 
Immediately  below  the"  king's  box  was  placed  one  for 
the  directors  themselves,  who  were  all  distinguished 
by  white  wands  tipped  with  gold,  and  gold  medals, 
Struck  on  the  occasion,  nppending  from  white  ribbands. 
These  their  majesties  likewise  condescended  to  wear 
at  each  performance.  Behind,  and  on  each  side  of 
the  throne,  there  were  seats  for  their  majtsties  suite, 
maids  of  honour,  grooms  or  the  bed-chamber,  pages, 
&c.— The  orchestra  was  built  at  the  opposite  extremi- 
ty, ascending  regularly  from  the  height  of  seven  feet 
from  the  Boor  to^ipwards  of  forty  from  the  base  of  the 
pillar?,  and  extending  from  the  centre  to  the  top  of  the 
aide  aisle.—  The  intermediate  space  below  whs  fillrd  up 
with  level  benches,  anil  appropriated  to  the  early  subscri- 
bers. The  side  aisles  were  formed  into  long  galleries 
ranging  with  the  orchestra,  and  ascending  so  as  to  con- 
tain 12  rows  on  each  side  ;  the  fronts  of  which  projected 
before  the  pillars,  and,  were  ornimented  with  festoons  of 
crimson  murine.— At  the  top  of  the  orchestra  Has  placed 
the  occasional  organ,  in  a  Gothic  frame,  mounting  to, 
and  mingling  with,  the  saints  and  martyrs  represented 
in  the  painted  glass  on  the  west  window.  On  each 
side  of  the  organ,  close  to  the  window,  were  placed 
the  kettle  drums  described  above.  The  choral  bands 
were  principally  placed  in  view  of  Mr  Bates,  on  steps 
seemingly  ascending  into  the  clouds,  in  each  of  the 
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side  aisles,  as  their  termination  was  invisible  to  the  an- 
•  dience.     The  principal  singers  were  ranged  in  the  front  ■• 
nf  the  orchestra,  as  at  oratorios,   accompanied  by  the 
choirs  of  St  Pant,  the  abbey,  Windsor,  and  the  chapel 
royal. 

"  Few  circumstances  will  perhaps  more  astonish  ve- 
teran musicians,  than  to  be  informed,  that  there  was 
but  one  general  rehearsal  for  each  day's  performance : 
an  indisputable  proof  of  the  high  state  of  cultivation 
to  which  practical  music  is  at  present  arrived  in  this 
country;  for  if  good  performers  had  not  been  found  ' 
ready  made,  a  dozen  rehearsals  would  not  have  been . 
sufficient  to  make  them  so.  Indeed,  Mr  Bates,  in  ex- 
amining the  list  of  performers,  and  inquiring  into  their 
several  merits,  suggested  the  idea  of  what  he  called  a 
drilling  rehearsal,  at  Tottenham-street  concert  room, 
a  week  before  the  performance  ;  in  order  to  hear  such 
volunteers,  particularly  chorus  singers,  as  were  but 
little  known  to  himself,  or  of  whose  abilities  bis  assist- 
ant was  unable  to  apeak  with  certainty.  At  this  re- 
hearsal, though  it  consisted  of  1 20  performers,  not  more 
than  two  of  that  number  were  desired  not  to  attend  any 

"  At  the  general  rehearsal  in  the  abbey,  mentioned 
above,  more  Iban  joo  persons  found  means  to  obtain 
admission,  in  spite  of  every  endeavour  to  shot  out  all 
but  the  performers;  for  fear  of  interruption,  and  per- 
haps of  failure  in  the  first  attempts  at  incorporating  and 
consolidating  such  a  numerous  band,  consisting  not 
only  of  all  the  regulars,  both  native  and  foreign,  which 
the  capital  could  furnish,  but  of  all  tbe  irregulars,  that 
Is,  dilettanti,  and  provincial  musicians  of  character,  who 
could  be  mustered,  many  of  whom  bad  never  beard 
or  seen  each  other  before.  This  intrusion,  which  was 
very  much  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  tbe  managers  and 
conductor,  suggested  the  idea  of  turning  (be  eagerness 
of  the  public  to  some  profitable  account  for  the  charity, 
by  fixing  tbe  price  of  admission  to  half  a  guinea  for  each 
person. 

"  But,  besides  the  profits  derived  from  subsequent 
rehearsals,  the  consequences  of  the  first  were  not  with- 
out their  use;  for  the  pleasure  and  astonishment  of  the 
audience,  at  the  small  mistakes,  and  great  effects  of 
this  first  experiment,  which  many  bad  condemned  by 
anticipation,  were  soon  communicated  to  the  lovers  of 
music  throughout  the  town,  to  the  great  increase  of 
subscribers  and  solicitors  for  tickets.  For  though  the 
friends  of  the  directors  were  early  in  subscribing,  per- 
haps from  personal  respect,  as  much  as  expectation  of 
a  higher  musical  repast  than  usual ;  yet  the  public  in 
general  did  not  manifest  great  eagerness  in  securing 
tickets  till  after  this  rehearsal,  Friday  May  IT.  which 
was  reported  to  have  astonished  even  the  performers 
themselves  by  its  correctness  and  effects.  But  so  in- 
teresting did  the  undertaking  become  by  this  favourable 
rumour,  that  from  the  great  number  of  tickets  it  was 
found  necessary  to  close  the  subscription. 

"  Many  families,  as  well  as  individuals,  were  at- 
tracted to  the  capital  by  this  celebrity  j  and  it  was 
never  remembered  to  have  been  ao  full,  except  at  the 
coronation  of  his  present  majesty.  Many  of  the  per- 
former* came,  unsolicited,  from  the  remotest  parts  of 
the  kingdom  at  their  own  expence;  some  of  them, 
however,  were  afterwards  reimbursed,  and  bad  a  small 
gratuity  in  consideration  of  tbe  time  they  were  kept 
from 
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Handel     from  their  families  by  the  two  unexpected  additional 

B  performances. 

HaBg-  t<    Foreigners,    particularly    the    French,     most    he 

*"  _  °°*.  mach  astonished  at  to  numerous  a  band  moving  in  inch 
exact  measure,  without  the  assistance  of  a  coryphseiis 
to  heat  ihe  tine,  either  with  a  roll  of  paper,  or  a  noisy 
baton  or  truncheon.  Rousseau  says,  that  '  the  more 
time  Is  beaten,  the  lets  it  is  kept  ;*  and  it  is  certain, 
that  when  the  measure  is  broken,  the  fury  of  the  mu- 
sical general  or  director,  increasing  with  the  disobedi- 
ence and  confusion  of  his  troops,  he  becomes  more  vio- 
lent, and  his  strokes  and  gesticulations  more  ridicnlons, 
in  proportion  to  their  disorder. 

"  As  this  com  me  moral  ion  is  not  only  the  first  in- 
stance of  a  band  of  such  magnitude  being  assembled  to- 
gether, but  of  any  band  at  all  numerous,  performing 
in  a  similsr  situation,  without  the  assistance  of  a  manu- 
doctor  to  regulate  the  measure,  the  performances  in 
Westminster  abbey  may  be  safely  pronounced  no  less 
remarkable  for  the  multiplicity  of  voices  and  instru- 
ments employed,  than  for  accuracy  and  precision. 
When  all  the  wheels  of  that  huge  machine,  the  orche- 
stra, were  in  motion,  the  effect  resembled  clock-work 
in  every  thing  but  went  of  feeling  and  expression. 
Andes  the  power  of  gravity  and  attraction  in  bodies  is 
proportioned  to  their  mass  and  density,  so  it  seems  as  if 
the  magnitude  of  this  band  had  commanded  and  impel- 
led adhesion  and  obedience  beyond  that  of  any  other 
of  inferior  force.  The  pulsatiuns  in  every  limb,  and 
ramifications  of  veins  and  arteries  in  an  animal,  could 
not  be  more  reciprocal,  isochronous,  and  under  the 
regulation  of  the  heart,  than  the  members  of  this  bo- 
dy of  musicians  under  that  of  the  conductor  and  leader. 
The  totality  of  sound  seemed  to  proceed  from  one 
voice  and  one  instrument ;  and  its  powers  produced  not 
only  new  and  exquisite  sensations  in' judges  and  lovers 
of  the  art,  but  were  felt  by  those  who  never  received 
pleasure  from  music  before.  These  effects,  which  will 
be  long  remembered  by  the  public,  perhaps  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  all  other  choral  performances,  run  the  risk 
of  being  doubted  by  all  but  those  who  heard  them,  and 
the  present  description  of  being  pronounced  fabulous,  if 
it  should  survive  the  present  generation. " 

HANDSPIKE,  or  Handsfec,  a  wooden  bar  used 
as  a  lever  to  heave  about  the  windlass,  in  order  to  draw 
up  the  anchor  from  the  bottom,  particularly  in  mer- 
chant ships.  The  handle  is  round  and  tapering,  and 
the  other  end  is  square,  lo  conform  to  the  shape  of 
the  holes  in  the  windlass.  It  is  also  employed  as  a  lever 
an  many  other  occasions,  as  stowing  the  anchors,  provi- 
sions, or  cargo,  in  the  ship's  hold.  The  gunner's  hand- 
spike is  shorter  and  flatter  than  the  above,  and  armed 
With  two  claws  for  menacing  the  artillery,  &c. 

H ANG-TCHOO  FOO,  the  capital  of  the  province 
of  Tche-Kiang  in  China,  is  situated  between  the  bason  of 
the  grand  canal,  and  the  river  Cben-tang-chaong,  which 
falls  into  the  sea  ahont  60  miles  to  the  eastward,  and  in 
N.  Lat.  30*21'.  E.Long.  120"  20'.  Hang-taboo  foo  ex. 
ports  and  receives  vast  quantities  of  merchandise  tnand 
from  the  southern  provinces  by  means  of  this  river. 
There  is  no  communication  by  water  between  the  river 
and  the  bason  of  the  grand  canal,  in  consequence  of 
which  all  goods  brought  by  sea  into  the  river  from  the 
Southward,  must  be  landed  at  this  city,  in  their  way  to 
the  north.  Its  population  is  immense,  being  computed 
Vol.  X.  Part  L  f 
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to  be  nearly  as  numerous  as  in  Pekin,  which  contains  Haagv 
about  3,000,000  of  inhabitants.  The  houses  are  low,  tcboo-foo, 
none  exceeding  two  stories;  and  the  streets,  the  middle  Haagias,. 
of  which  is  paved  with  smooth  flags,  and  the  sides  with  * 
small  flat  stones,  are  very  narrow.  The  principal  streets 
contain  nothing  bnt  shops  and  warehouses,  many  of 
which  are  equally  splendid  with  those  of  the  kind  in 
London.  Sir  George  Staunton  inforntr  us,  that  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  pass  along  the  streets,  nn  account 
of  the  prodigious  numbers  of  people,  all  engaged  in 
their  own  concerns.  Several  men,  but  no  women,  at- 
tend in  these  shops  behind  the  counters.  The  women 
are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  silk,  every  part  of 
which  is  done  by  them  alone.  In  their  dress  they  are 
not  regulated  by  fancy  or  fashion,  but  by  what  is  con- 
ducive to  health,  and  the  season  of  the  year.  Even 
among  the  ladies,  there  is  little  variety  in  their  dress, 
except  in  the  disposition  of  the  ornaments  of  the  head. 
The  fair  sex  esteem  corpulency  in  a  man  to  bo  a  beauty, 
but  they  aim  at  preserving  a  delicacy  of  shape  as  to 
themselves.  They  allow  their  nails  to  grow,  and  re- 
duce their  eyebrows  to  ao  arched  line. 

The  natural  and  artificial  beauties  of  the  lake  of 
Hang- tcboo-foo,  in  the  opinion  of  Barrow,  far  ex- 
ceeded any  thing  which  he  had  (he  opportunity  of 
seeing  in  the  vast  empire  of  China.  The  surrounding 
mountains  are  highly  picturesque,  and  the  valleys  cover- 
ed with  trees  of  various  kinds,  among  which  are  the 
iai/rus  campkora,  croton  stbiferum,  and  thuya  oriental*!.  ' 

In  the  middle  of  the  lake  are  two  islands,  to  which  com- 
pany generally  resort  after  having  amused  themselves 
with  rowing,  and  in  which  a  temple  and  several  plea- 
lure-houses  have  been  built  for  their  reception.  The 
emperor  has  a  small  palace  in  the  neighbourhood.  This 
city  has  a  garrison  of  3000  Chinese,  under  the  command  •> 

of  the  viceroy,  and  3000  Tartars,  commanded  by  a  ge- 
neral of  the  same  nation.  It  has  under  its  jurisdiction 
seven  cities  of  the  second  and  third  class. 

HANGING,  a  common  name  given  tn  the  me- 
thod of  inflicting  death  on  criminals  by  suspending 
them  by  the  neck. — Physicians  are  not  agreed  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  death  is  brought  on  by  banging. 
De  Haen  hanged  three  dogs,  which  he  afterwards 
opened.  In  one,  nothing  remarkable  appeared  in  the 
lungs.  In  another,  from  whom  half  an  ounce  of  blood 
was  taken  from  the  jugular  vein,  the  dura  and  pia 
mater  were  of  the  natural  appearance;  but  the  lungs 
were  much  inflamed.  In  the  third,  the  meninges  were 
sound,  and  there  was  no  effusion  of  blood  in  the  ven- 
tricles of  the  brain,  but  the  left  lobe  of  the  longs  was 
tnrgid  with  blood.  Wepfer,  LittrseuE,  Alberti,  Bru- 
bieriui,  and  Bocrhaavr,  affirm  that  hanged  animals  die 
apoplectic.  Their  arguments  for  this  are  chiefly  drawn 
from  the  livid  colour  of  the  face ;  from  the  turgesceucy 
of  the  vessels  of  the  brain  ;  the  inflammation  of  the 
eyes;  and  from  the  sparks  of  fire  which  those  who 
have  survived  hanging  allege  they  have  seen  before  their 
eyes.  On  the  contrary,  Bonetus,  Petit,  Haller,  and 
Lancia  i,  from  observing  that  death  is  occasioned  by 
any  small  body  falling  into  the  glottis,  have  ascribed  it 
to  the  stoppage  of  respiration.  -Others,  deeming  both 
these  causes  ill-founded,  have  ascribed  it  to  a  luxation 
of  the  vertebrae  of  the  neck.— De  Haeo  adduces  the 
authority  of  many  eminent  author*  to  prove  the  possibi- 
lity of  recovering  banged  persons;  and  observes,  in  ge- 
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FKntUc  MMl,  that  with  blading  in  tha  jnguler  Vein,  and 
II  anointing  tkn  neck  with  warm  oil,  tfaa  inns  remedies 
HsnniaaL  „t  u  ^  employed  in  this  owe  U  for  the  recovery  of 
L         drowned  people.     Sec  Drowning. 

HANGINGS*  denote  any  kind  of  drapery  hang  up 
against  lha  walli  or  wainscotting  of  a  room. 

Paftr-HASGisoi.      Sre  Pa  pan- Hangings. 

WoUe-Hjuainat.     See  Tapistry. 

HANGCLIFF,  a  remarkable  point  of  land  .an  the 
east  coast  of  die  largest  of  the  Shetland  islands.  It  ia 
frequently  the  first  land  seen  by  ships  in  nortbera  voy- 
ages. Captain  Phipps  determined  ita  situation  to  be  in 
W.  Long,  jr?  30".  N.  Lai.  Co*  </. 

HANNIBAL,  a  famous  Carthaginian  general,  of 
whoie  exploits  an  account  is  given  nnder  the  articlea 
Carthage  and  Rome.  After  having  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  loae  a  sea-fight  with  the  Rhodians,  throagb 
the  cowardice  of  Apollonius  one  af  the  admirals  of 
Antiochus  (he  Great,  he  was  forced  to  fly  into  Crete, 
to  avoid  fulling  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans.  On 
his  arrival  in  this  island,  he  took  sanctuary  among  the 
Gortynii ;  but  as  he  1iad  brought  great  treasure  along 
with  him,  and  knew  the  avarice  of  the  Cretans,  be 
thought  proper  to  secure  bis  riches  by  the  following 
stratagem.     He  filled  several  vessels  with  melted  lead, 

1'nst  covering  them  over  with  gold  and  silver.  These 
ie  deposited  in  the  temple  of  Diana,  in  the  presence 
ef  the  Gortynii,  with  whom,  be  said,  he  trusted  all 
bis  treasure  :  Justin  tells  us,  that  he  left  this  witb 
them  as  a  security  for  his  good  behaviour,  and  lived 
for  some  time  very  quietly  in  these  parts.  He  took 
eare,  however,  to  conceal  hit  riches  in  hollow  statues 
of  brass  j  which,  according  to  some,  he  always  carried 
along  with  him;  or,  as  others  will  have  it,  exposed  in 
a  public  place  as  things  of  little  value.  At  last  he 
retired  to  the  court  of  Pro  si  as  king  of  Bitbynia,  where 
he  found  means  to  unite  several  of  the  neighbouring 
states  with  that  prince  ia  a  confederacy  against  Eu- 
meties  king  of  Pergamus,  a  professed  friend  to  the  Ro- 
mans ;  and  during  the  ensuing  war  gave  Eumenet  se* 
vera!  defeats,  more  through  the  force  of  his  own  ge- 
nius than  the  valour  of  his  troops.  Tha  Roman* 
having  received  intelligence  of  the  important  services 
performed  by  Hannibal,  immediately  dispatched  T. 
Quintiua  Flaminius  as  an  ambassador  to  Frusias,  in 
arder  to  procure  his  destruction.  At  his  first  andienee, 
he  complained  of  the  protection  given  to  that  famous 
general  3  representing  him  "  as  the  most  inveterate  and 
implacable  enemy  the  Romans  ever  had  ;  ae  one  who 
had  ruined  bolb  his  own  country  and  Antiochus,  by 
drawing  them  into  a  destructive  war  with  Rome."— 
Pruaiat,  in  order  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  Romans, 
immediately  sent  a  party  of  soldiers  to  surround  Han- 
nibal's house,  that  he  might  find  it  impossible  to  make 
his  escape.  The  Carthaginian,  having  before  disco- 
vered that  uo  confidence  was  to  be  reposed  in  Prusias, 
had  contrived  sevea  secret  passages  from  bis  house,  in 
order  to  evade  the  machinations  of  his  enemies,  even 
if  they  should  carry  their  point  at  the  Bitbyuian  court. 
But  guards  being  posted  at  these,  be  could  not  fly,. 
though,  according  hi  Livy,  he-  attempted,  it.  Per- 
ceiving, therefore,  no  possibility  of  escaping,  be  had 
recourse  to  poison,  which  be  had  long  reserved  forsucb 
a  melancholy  occasion.  Then  taking  it  in  bis  hand, 
u  Let  us  (said,  he)  deliver  the  Roman*  from  tha  dit- 
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quietude  with  which  they  have  long  been  tortured,  manrao^ 
since  they  have  not  patience  to  wait  for  an  old  mnn'a  ,  • 
death.  Flaminius  will  not  acquire  any  reputation  or 
glory  by  a  victory  gained  over  a  betrayad  and  defence- 
less person.  This  single  day  will  be  a  lasting  testimo- 
ny of  the  degeneracy  of  the  Remans.  Their  ances- 
tors gave  Fyrrbos  intelligence  nf  a  design  to  poison 
him,  that  he  might  guard  against  the  impending  dan- 
ger, even  when  be  was  at  the  brad  of  a  powerful  ar- 
my in  Jtaly  J  bat  tbey  have  deputed  a  person  af  con- 
sular dignity  to  excite  Prusias  impiously  to  murder 
one  who  has  taken  refuge  in  bis  dimioiont,  in  viola- 
tion of  the  laws  of  hospitality."  Then  having  de- 
nounced dreadful  imprecations  against  Pruaiat,  ha 
drank  the  poison,  and  expired  at  the  age  of  70  years. 
Comelina  Nepoe  acquaints  us,  thai  he  pot  an  end  to. 
his  life  by  a  subtile  poison  which  he  carried  about  with- 
him  in  a  nog.  Plutarch  relates,  that,  according  M 
some  writers,  he  ordered  a  servant  to  strangle  him  with 
a  cloak  wrapped  about  bis  neck  |  and  others  say,  that* 
in  imitation  of  Midas  and  The  mis  tod  es,  be  drank  hull's 
blood. 

With  respect  to  the  character  of  (his  general,  it 
appears  to  have  been  in  military  affairs  what  Demos- 
thenes was  in  oratory,  or  Newton  in  mathematics  \ 
Namely,  absolutely  perfect,  in  which  no  human  wisdom- 
could  discover  a  fault,  and  to  which  no  man  could  add 
a  perfection.  Hollin  bath  contrasted  bia  character 
with  that  of  Sclpio  Africa  no*.  He  enumerates  tha 
qualities  which  make  a  complete  general  ;  and  having 
"—  ~; summary  of  what  historians  have  related 


concerning  both  commanders,  is  inclined  to  give  the 
preference  to  Hannibal.  "  There  are,  however,  (ha 
■ays),  IWo  difficulties  which  hinder  him  from  deciding  y 
one  drawn  from  the  characters  of  the  generals  whom 
Hannibal  vanquished}  the  other  from  the  errors  be 
committed.  May  it  not  be  said  (continues  our  author), 
that  those  victories  which  made  Hannibal  so  famous, 
were  as  much  owing  to  the  imprudence  and  temerity 
of  the  Roman  generals,  at  to  bia  bravery  and  skill  ? 
When  a  Fabius'and  a  Scipio  were  sent  ngainst  him, 
the  former  Stopped  his  progress,  the  latter  conquered 
him." 

These  reasons  have  been  answered  by  Mr  Hookey 
who  bath  taken  soma  pains  to  vindicate  Hannibal's 
character,  by  fully  and  fairly  comparing  it  with  that 
of  Scipio  Africanus,  and  other  Roman  commanders. 
"  I  do  not  see  (says  he)  why  these  difficulties  should 
check  our  author's  inclination  to  declare  in  favour  off 
the  Carthaginian.  That  Fabins  was  not  beaten  by 
Hannibal,  we  cannot  much  wonder,  when  we  remem- 
ber how  steadily  tha  old  man  kept  to  his  resolution 
never  to  fight  with  him.  But  from  Fabios'*  taking 
this  method  10  put  a  stop  to  the  victories  of  the  ene- 
my, may  we  not  conclude  that  he  knew  no  other,  and 
thought  Hannibal  an  overmatch  for  him?  And  why 
does  our  author  forget  Publius  Scipio  (Africa  bus's 
father),  a  prudent  and  able  general,  whom  Hannibal 
vanquished  at  the  Ticin  ?  Livy  relates  some  victories 
nf  Hannibal  over  the  celebrated  Marcellus  ;  but  nei- 
ther Marcellue  nor  any  other  general  ever  vanquished 
Hannibal  before  the  battle  of  Zama,  if  we  may  be- 
lieve Polybiot  (lib.  xv.  c-  16.).  ,  Terentins  VarrO,  in- 
deed, is  represented  as  a  headstrong  rash  man  ;  but  tfaa 
battle  of  Cannae  waa  not  lost  by  his  imprudence.     Tim 
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j  order  in  which  be  drew  up  Lis  army  ii  nowhere  con- 
denmed  ;  and  Chevalier  Folard  thinks  it  excellent. 
'•  And  at  to  the  conduct  of  the  battle,  jEmilius  Paul  us,  a 
"renowned  captain,  and  a  disciple  of  Fabius,  had  a  greater 
■bare  in  it  than  bis  colleague.  The  imprudence  with 
whtch  Varro  is  taxed,  was  hit  venturing,  contrary  to 
his  colleague'*  advice,  with  above  90,000  men,  to  en- 
counter in  a  plain  field  an  enemy  who  bad  only  5,0,000, 
but  waa  superior  in  borte.  And  does  not  the  very  advice 
«f  JEmiliu*,  and  tbe  charge  of  temerity  on  Varrofor  not 
following  it,  imply  a  confession  of  Hannibal's  superio- 
rity in  military  skill  ovrr  &miliu*  as  well  a*  Vara  t 
It  ought  likewise  to  be  observed,  that  Hannibal's  in- 
fantry bad  gained  the  victory  over  the  Roman  infan- 
try, before  ibia  latter  suffered  any  thing  from  tbe  Car- 
thaginian cavalry.  It  waa  otherwise  when  Scipio 
etned  the  victory  at  Zama.  His  infantry  would  pro- 
bly  have  been  vanquished  but  for  his  cavalry.  Han- 
nibal, with  only  hia  third.  Una  of  foot  (bia  Italian  army), 
maintained  a  long  fight  again*!  Scipio's  three  lines  of 
f«*ti  and  seems  to  have  bad  the  advantage  over  them, 
ashen  Masiaissa  and  LecIJus,  with  tbe  horse,  came  to 
their  aaafstance.  Polybius  indeed  aayi,  that  Hannibal'* 
Italian  force*  were  equal  in  number  to  all  Scipio's  in- 
fantry ;  but  this  is  contradicted  by  I>ivy,  and  is  not 
*ery  probable.  The  authority  of  Polybius,  who  was 
an  intimate  friend  of  Scipio  Emilia  nil  4,  is,  I  imagine, 
of  little  weight  in  matters  where  tba  glory  of  the 
Bcipios  is  particularly  concerned.  Hia  partiality  and 
flattery  to  them  are,  in  many  instances,  but  too  vi- 
sible." 

Our  author  then  proceeds  to  show,  that  Hannibal 
was  not  guilty  of  any  of  the  fault*  laid  to  bia  charge 
a*  a  general  ;  and  having  contrasted  the  moral  cha- 
racter* of  tbe  two  generals  with  each  other,  makes  it 
evident,  that  as  a  man,  a*  well  0*  a  general,  Hannibal 
bad  greatly  tbe  advantage  of  bis  rival.  See  HookeU 
SomMit  History,  vol.  iv.  p.  151.  ei.  teq, 

HANNO,  general  of  the  Carl  ha  gin  inns,  was  com- 
manded to  aail  round  Africa.  He  entered  the  ocean 
through  the  straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  discovered  several 
countries.  He  would  have  continued  his  navigation,  bad 
it  net  been  for  want  of  provisions.  Ha  wrote  an  account 
-uf  iiis  voyage,  which  was  often  quoted,  but  not  much 
credited.  Sigismund  Geleniu*  published  it  in  Greek 
at  Bui  I,  by  Frobuniuf,  iu  l$3$*  He  lived,  according 
to  Pliny,  when  tbe  affairs  of  ibe  Carthaginians  wen 
ia  the  most  flourishing  condition ;  but  tbi*  is  a  very 
indeterminate  expression. 

HANOVER,  formerly  an  electoral  state,  now  a 
kingdom  of  Germany,  of  which  tbe  king  of  Great  Bri- 
tain ia  king.— Though  tbe  noose  of  Hanover  it  tba  last 
that  waa  raised  to  tbe  electoral  and  kingly  dignity  in 
tbe  empire,  it  may  vie  with  any  in  Germany  for  the 
antiquity  and  nobleness  of  its  family. 

The  present  kingdom  of  Hanover  is  bounded  an  tbe 
north  by  tbe  ducby  of  Oldenburg,  by  HoUtein  and 
Lunenburg,  on  tbe  east  by  Prussian  naxony,  mi  the 
sooth  by  tbe  Prussian  dominion  a  and  Hesse-Caatel, 
and  on  the  west  by  tbe  kingdom  of  tbe  Netherlands. 
It  contains  about  14,720  square  English  miles,  and  in 
1818  its  population  was  1,333.632  souls. 

Tba  principalities  of  Kalenburg,  Gottiagtn,  and 
Gruhenhageji,  are  vary  nwuntaiaaus,  especially  in  taair 
southern  divisions.  The  other  provinces  form  n  part 
of  tbe  exteutive  plain  which  commence*  on  the  shares 
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of  the  German  ocean,  and  terminate*  on  tbe  frontiers  of  tfsaovsr. 
Russia.  The  whole  plain  it  a  sandy  soil,  resting  on  a'  "  s  '■* 
bed  of  granite,  and  is  generally  sterile,  except  on  tbe 
bank*  of  the  riven*.  The  most  considerable  mountains 
are  those  of  the  Harlx  Forest,  which  extend  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  kingdom.  The  Brochberg,  tbe  high- 
est summit  of  tbesc,  ha*  an  elevation  of  3030  feet. 
These  mountain*  are  covered  with  wood,  and  abound 
in  mineral*. 

In  consideration  of  tbe  great  service*  performed  by 
Ernest  Augustus,  duke  of  Bruaswic-Hanover,  in  the 
war*  which  the  emperor  Leopold  bad  with  Louis  XIV. 
that  emperor  conferred  the  dignity  of  an  elector  of  the 
holy  Roman  empire  upon  him  and  bia  heirs  male,  of 
which  be  received  the  investiture  on  the  19th  of  De- 
cember 1692.  This  new  creation  met  with  great 
opposition  both  in  the  electoral  college  and  the  col- 
lege df  princes :  at  last,  by  a  conclusion  of  the  three 
college*  on  tbe  30th  of  January  1708,  it  was  unani- 
mously determined,  that  the  electoral  dignity  should  be, 
confirmed  to  the  duke  of  Hanover  and  his  heirs  male  ; 
but  it  was  added,  that  if,  while  that  electoral  dignity 
subsisted,  the  Palatine  electorate  should  happen  to  fall 
into  the  hand*  of  a  Protestant  prince,  tbe  first  Catholic 
elector  should  have  a  supernumerary  vote. 

Tbe  prince*  of  this  house  had  their  sent  iu  the  col- 
lege of  princes,  immediately  after  those  of  the  elec- 
toral bouse*  i  each  branch  having  a  vote.  The  elec- 
tor, besides  hi*  seat  in  the  electoral  college,  was  Invest" 
ed  with  tbe  office  of  arch  standard-bearer  of  the  em- 
pire; but  this  being  disputed  with  him  by  the  duke  of 
Wirtemberg,  the  elector  Palatine  having  obtained  tbe 
office  of  arch-steward,  yielded  that  of  arch -treasurer 
to  the  elector  of  Hanover,  who  was  confirmed  in  this 
dignity  by  n  decree  of  the  diet  of  the  13th  of  Janu- 
ary 1710. 

Tbe  government  of  Hanover  is  n  monarchy,  and  the 
prince  i*  deemed  to  be  of  age  at  18.  The  legislative 
power  i*  (bared  between  the  prince  and  the  assembly 
of  the  states,  consisting  of  102  deputies  chosen  from  the 
three  bodies  of  the  clergy,  nobility,  and  burgesses. 
The  ministers  are  known,  however,  to  have  tbe  nomi- 
nation nf  the  greater  number  of  the  member*  ;  and  to 
make  rare  of  their  servility,  three-fourths  of  them  have 
place*  under  tbe  orown.  No  government  can  be  mom 
mild  ;  and  an  air  of  content  is  spread  over  all  the  in- 
habitant*. The  High  Court  uf  Justice,  and  the  Re- 
gency, are  the  principal  court*  of  justice ;  betide* 
which,  .every  province  ha*  it*  municipal  administra- 
tion with  the  inferior  division*  into,  bailiwics,  &c 
The  police  i*  excellent,  and  Justice  fairly  administered. 

Lutheraniun  it  the  established  religion ;  but  all  other* 
enjoy  a  perfect  toleration,  and  are  publicly  exercised. 
Difference  in  religion*  sentiments  here  gives  no  inter- 
ruption to  that  harmony  which  should  subsist  among 
fellow  citizens.  There  are  TCO  Lutheran  paritbea, 
j  4  Reformed  communities,  a  Romish  college,  aeon- 
vent,  and  tome  Catholic  churches. 

Literature  is  in  a  very  advanced  state  throughout 
these  dominion*.  The  university  of  Gottingen  1*  de- 
servedly celebrated  ;  and  contain*  about  800  student* 
nf  different  nations,  and  60  professor*.  There  ere  be- 
side* several  college*,  and  a  number  uf  well  established 
school*,  throughout  the  electorate.  In  general,  edu- 
cation ia  much  attended  to. 

Although  then  an  varinn*  tract*  of  heath  and 
Ii*  manty 
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-  marshy  ground,  the  soil  in  general  produce*  abundance 
of  corn,  fruita,  hemp,  flax,  tobacco,  madder,  and  tome 
wine.  There  are  several  large  salt-works,  A  good 
_,deal  of  cattle  are  reared,  and  a  great  number  of  excel- 
lent  horses.  Most  melata  and  minerals  are  found  here. 
The  forests  furnish  sufficient  timber,  and  large  quanti- 
ties of  pitch  and  tar.  The  natural  production!  of  tbe 
electorate  furnish  ample  materials  for  commerce,  so  as 
to  prevent  the  balance  being  against  them,  although 
their  manufactures  are  not  sufficient  for  consumption. 
Cattle,  hones,  salt,  wrought  iron,  and  foci,  are  princi- 
pal articles  uf  export.  Bremen  is  one  of  the  greatest 
commercial  towns  in  Germany. 

The  king  of  Hanover  is  descended  from  the  an- 
cient family  of  the  Guelphs,  dukes  and  elector*  of  Ba- 
varia ;  one  of  whom,  Henry  tbe  Lion,  in  II40,  mar- 
ried Maude,  eldest  daughter  of  King  Henry  (Plant*- 
genet)  II.  of  England.  Their  son  William  succeeded 
to  Brunswic-Lunenburg,  and  his  son  Otho  was  created 
duke  thereof.  The  dominions  descended  in  a  direct 
line  to  Ernest,  who  divided  them  npon  his  death  in 
1 546  into  two  branches,  that  of  Brunt  nick- Lunenburg 
Wolfenbnttle,  and  Brunswic-Lunenburg  Zell.  The 
possessor  or  the  latter,  Ernest  Augustus,  was  in  1692 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  an  elector ;  before  which  be 
was  bead  of  the  college  of  German  princes.  Ernest 
married  Sophia,  daughter  of  Frederic,  elector  Palatine 
and  king  of  Bohemia,  by  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
James  I,  king  of  England.  Sophia  being  the  next 
Protestant  heir  to  the  house  of  Stuart,  the  parliament 
fixed  the  crown  of  Great  Britain  open  her  on  Queen 
Anne's  demise  ;  and  George  Louis,  her  elder  son,  be- 
came king  of  Great  Britain  in  consequence  thereof  ; 
since  which  the  electors  of  Hanover  have  filled  tbe  Bri- 
tish throne.     See  Hanover,  Supplement. 

Hanover  is  also  the  name  of  the  capital  of  the 
above  electorate  ;  and  is  agreeably  situated  in  a  sandy 
plain  nn  the  river  Leyne,  in  E.  Long.  10.  5,  N.  Lat. 
52.  5.  It  is  a  large  well-built  town,  pretty  well  forti- 
fied, and  contains  about  34,000  inhabitants.  It  is  noted 
lor  a  particular  kind  of  beer,  reckoned  excellent  in 
the**  parts.  In  1803,  when  the  war  between  Britain 
and  France  broke  nut,  this  capital,  as  well  as  tbe  elec- 
torate, was  seized  by  the  French,  and  subsequently 
given  up  to  Prussia.  It  was  afterward*  in  part  annex- 
ed to  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  but  was  delivered 
from  the  French  yoke  in  1813,  and  raised  to  tbe  rank 
of  a  kingdom  the  following  year. 

HANSE,  or  Hans,  an  ancient  name  for  a  society 
or  company  of  merchants  ;  particularly  that  of  certain 
Ctttea  in  Germany,  &c.  hence  called  Hansc-towm.  See 
HiysE-To*ont.— Tbe  word  haws  is  obsolete  High 
Dutch  or  Teutonic  ;  and  signifies  "  alliance,  confede- 
racy, association,"  Sec.  Borne  derive  it  from  tbe  two 
German  words,  am-tte,  that  is,  "  on  the  sea  j"  by  rea- 
son tbe  first  hanse-towns  were  all  situated  nn  the  sea- 
coast  ;  whence  the  society  in  said  to  have  been  first 
called  am  nee  ttrnen,  that  is,  "  cities  on  tbe  sea}"  and 
afterward*,  by  abbreviation,  Aatuee,  and  haute. 

Hathe-Towm.  Tbe  banseatic  society  was  a  league 
between  several  maritime  cities  of  Germany,  for  the 
mutual  protection  of  their  commerce.  Bremen  and 
Amsterdam  were  the  two  first  that  formed  it ;  whose 
trade  received  such  advantage  by  tbeir  fitting  out  two 
men  of  war.  in  eacl>  to  convoy  their  ships,  that  more 
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citie*  continually  entered  into  the  league  :  even  king*    Heeic 
and  princes  made  treaties  with   them,  and  were  ofteu      loam. 
glad  of  their  assistance  and  protection  ;  by  which  means       "< 
they  grew  so  powerful  both  by  sea  and  land,  that  they 
raised  armies  as  well  at  navies,  enjoyed  countries  in 
sovereignty,  and  made  peace  or  war,  though  alwayt  in 
defence  of  their  trade,  at  if  they  had  been  an  united 
ttate  or  commonwealth. 

At  this  time  also  abundance  uf  cities,  thoogli  they 
had  no  great  interest  in  trade,  or  intercourse  with  tbe 
ocean,  came  into  tbeir  alliance  for  the  preservation  of 
their  liberties  :  to  that  in  1 30O  we  find  no  lets  than 
72  cities  in  the  list  of  the  towns  of  the  Hanse  ;  parti- 
cularly Bremen,  Amsterdam,  Antwerp,  Rotterdam, 
Dort,  Bruges,  Ostend,  Dunkirk,  Middleburgh,  Calais, 
Rouen,  Rochelle,  Bourdeaux,  St  Malo,  Bayonne,  Bil- 
boa,  Lisbon,  Seville,  Cadiz,  Carthageoa,  Barcelona, 
Marseilles,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Messina,  London,  Lu- 
bec,  Rostock,  Stralsund,  Stetin,  Wismar,  Konigtberg, 
Dantzig,  Elbing,  Marienbnrg.  ' 

The  alliance  was  now  so  powerful,  that  their  ship* 
of  war  were  often  hired  by  other  princes  to  asaitt  them 
against  tbeir  enemies.  They  not  only  awed,  but  often 
defeated,  all  that  opposed  their  commerce;  and  par- 
ticularly in  1358,  they  look  such  revenge  of  the  Da- 
nish fleet  in  the  Sound,  fur  having  interrupted  tbeir 
commerce,  that  Waldemar  III.  then  king  of  Denmark, 
for  tbe  sake  of  peace,  gave  them  up  all  Scbonen  for 
16  years;  by  which  they  commanded  the  passage  of 
tbe  Sound  in  tbeir  own  right.— In  1428  they  made 
war  on  Erir.lt  king  of  Denmark  with  250  sail,  carry- 
ing on  hoard  12,000  men.  These  lu  ravaged  the  coait 
of  Jutland,  that  tbe  king  was  glad  to  make  peace  with 
them. 

Many  privilege*  were  bestowed  npon  the  hanse-town* 
by  Louis  XI.  Charles  VIIL  Louis  XII.  and  Francis  I. 
king*  of  France ;  a*  well  a*  by  tbe  emperor  Charles  V. 
who  had  divers  loans  of  money  from  them  ;  and  by 
Ring  Henry  IIL  who  also  incorporated  them  into  a 
trading  body,  in  acknowledgment  for  money  which 
they  advanced  to  him,  as  well  as  for  the  good  service* 
they  did  biro  by  their  naval  force*  in  1206. 

These  towns  exercised  a  jurisdiction  among  them- 
selves; for  which  purpose  they  were  divided  into  four 
colleges  or  provinces,  distinguished  by  the  names  of 
their  four  principal  cities,  viz.  Lubec,  Cologne,  Bruns- 
wick, and  Dantzic,  wherein  were  held  their  court*  of 
i'udicature.  They  had  a  common  stock  or  treasury  at 
jubec,  and  power  to  call  nn  assembly  as  often  as  ne- 
ceisary.— They  kept  magazines  or  warehouses  for  the 
■ale  of  their  merchandises  in  London,  Bruges,  Ant- 
werp, Berg  in  Norway,  Revel  in  Livonia,  Novogorod 
in  Muscovy,  which  were  exported  to  most  parts  of 
Europe,  in  English,  Dutch,  and  Flemish  bottom*, 
One  of  their  principal  magazine*  was  at  London, 
where  a  society  of  German  merchant*  was  formed,  call- 
ed tbe  Steelyard  company.  To  this  company  great 
privilege*  were  granted  by  Edward  I.  but  revoked  by 
act  of  parliament  in  1553  in  tbe  reign  of  Edward  VI. 
on  a  complaint  of  tbe  English  merchant*  that  this 
company  bad  so  engrossed  tbe  elotb-trade,  that  in  the 
preceding  year  they  had  exported  50,000  piece*,  while 
all  the  English  together  bad  shipped  off  but  1100. 
Queen  Mary,  who  ascended  the  throne  the  year  follow- 
ing, having  resolved  to  marry  Philip,  tbe  .emperor's  top, 
/—  aaancoded 
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suspended  the  execution  of  the  act  for  three  yean :  bnt     *  merchant 

after  that  term,  whether  by  reason  of  some  new  statute, 

'   or  in  pursuance   of  tint  of  King  Edward,  the   privi- 

J  leges  ef that  company  were  no  longer  regarded,  and  all 

'effort*  of  the  banse-towna  to  recover  this  Joss  were  in 


HAN 

Hia  early  life, 


Another  accident  that  happened  to  their  mortifica- 
tion was  wbila  Queen  Elizabeth  was  at  war  with  the 
Spaniards.  Sir  Francis  Drake  happening  to  meet  60 
•hips  in  the  Tagus,  loaded  with  com  belonging  to  the 
hanse-tnwns,  took  nut  nil  the  corn  as  contraband  good", 
which  they  were  forbidden  to  carry  by  their  original 
patent.  The  hanse-towns  having  complained  of  this  to  J-onuon. 
the  diet  ef  the  empire,  the  queen  sent  an  ambassador  He  so 

thither  to  declare  her  reasons.     The  king  of  Poland      Dingley' 
likewise  interested  himself  in  the  affair,  because  the  city 
of  Dantzic  was  under  his  protection.     At  last,  though 
the  queen  strove  hard  to  preserve  the  commerce  of  the 
English  in  Germany,  the  emperor  excluded  the  Eng- 
lish company  of  merchant-ad  vent  vers,  who  bad  con* 
•iderable  factories  at  Stade,  Embden,  firemen,  Ham- 
burgh, and  Elbing,  from  all  trade  in  the  empire.     In 
short,  the  banse-towns,  in  Germany  in  particolar,  were 
net  only  in  so  flourishing,   but  in  so  formidabli 
from  the 
mbrage 


that  c! 
formed,  was  marked  with  that  discreet  attention  to  bu-  *• 
ainess,  and  love  of  neatness  and  regularity,  which  after- 
wards distinguished  his  character.  At  Linbon  his  af- 
fections were  captivated  by  a  lady,  then  celebrated  lor 
her  beauty  and  mental  accomplishments  :  but  she,  pre- 
ferring another  for  her  husband,  returned  to  England, 
and  spent  the  latter  part  of  her  life  in  London  with  her 
family,  on  terms  of  friendship  with  Mr  Han  way. — On 
the  expiration  of  Mr  Hanway's  apprenticeship,  lie  en- 
tered into  business  at  Lisbon  as  a  merchant  or  factor  ; . 
but  did  not  remain  there  long  before  he  returned  to 


after  connected  himself  as  a  partner  in  Mr 
louse  in  St  Petersburg!!  ;  where  be  arrived 
1  of  June  1743.     The  trade  of  the  English 
nation  over  the  Caspian  sea  into  Persia  at  this  period 
bad  been  entrusted  to  the  care  of  Mr  Elton,  who,  not 
content  with  the  pursuit  of  commercial  affairs,  had  in- 
judiciously engaged  in   the  service  of  Nadir  Shah  to 
build  ships  on  the  Caspian  after  the  European  manner. 
This  had  ajarmed  the  merchants  in  the  Russian  trade, 
and  a  resolution   was  formed  that  one  of  their   body 
should  make  a  journey  into  Persia.     On  this  occasion 
4th  to  the   16th   centurv,   that  they  gave      Mr  Hanway  offered. his  service,  and   was  accepted, 
ill  the  neighbouring  princes,  who  threaten-      He  set  ont  on  the  10th  of  September;  and     " 


ed  a  strong  confederacy  ngainst  them  ;  and,  as  the  first  periencing  ■  variety  of  hazards  in  that  kingdom  du- 

step  towards  it,  commanded   all    the  cities  within   their  ring  a  course  of  12  months,  returned  to  Si  Petersburg!) 

dominion  or  jurisdiction  to  withdraw  from  the  union  or  January  I.  1745,  without  being  able  to  establish  the 

hanse,  and  be  no  farther  concerned  therein.    This  im-  intended  trade  by   the    Caspian,   partly   through   the 

mediately  separated  all  the  cities  of  England,  France,  jealousy  of  the  Russian  court   on  account  of  Elton's 

end  Italy,  from  them.     The- hausr,  on  the  other  hand,  connections    with    the   Persians,   and   partly   by   the 

prudsntly  put  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  troubles  and  revolutions  of  the  latter  kingdom, 

empire  ;  and  as  the  cities  just  now  mentioned  had  with-  Though    Mr  Han  way's    conduct  during  this  eipe- 

n  from  them  ;  so  they  withdrew  from  sevrral  more,  dilion  seems   to   have  been   directed  by  the  strictest 


and  made  a  decree,  among  themselves,  that  none  should 
tie  admitted  into  their  society  but  such  as  stood  within 
the  limits  of  the  German  empire,  or  were  dependent 
thereon  :  except  Danlzic,  which  continued  a  member, 
tbougb  in  nowise  dependent  on  the  empire,  only  it  had 


rules  of  integrity,  yet  some  difficulties  arose  in  settling 
his  demands  on  his  employers.  These,  however,  in 
the  end  were  referred  to  the  determination  of  impar- 
tial arbitrators,  who  at  length  decided  in  hi*  favour. 
"  I  obtained  (he  says)  my  own;  and  aa  to  any  other 
ummoned  formerly  to  the  imperial  diet.  Ry  this  personal  advantage,  it  consisted  in  exercising  my  mind 
means  they  maintained  their  confederacy  for  the  protec-  in  patience  under  trial*,  and  increasing  my  know- 
lion  of  their  trade,  as  it  was  begun,  without  being  any  ledge  of  the  world."  He  now  settled  at  St  Peters- 
more  envied  by  their  neighbours.  Hereby  likewise  burgh  ;  where  he  remained  five  years,  with  no  other 
they  were  reduced  to  Lnbec,  Bremen,  Hamburgh,  and  variations  in  his  life  than  such  a*  may  be  supposed  to 
Dsntzic;  in  the  first  of  which  they  kept  their  register,  _  occur  in  the  dull  round  ofCa  mercantile  employment. 
„j  L.tj  ___i.i:_  -™  :-  il_  ___.»  .»  lui      «...      T>nring  this  time  he  interested  himself  greatly  in  the 


and  held  assemblies  once  in  three  yeais  at  least.  Bi 
■  this  hanse  or  union  has  for  some  time  been  dissolved  j 
and  now  every  one  of  the  cities  carries  on  a  trade  sepa- 
rately for  itself,  according  to  the  stipulation  in  such 
treaties  of  peace,  Ac.  as  are  made  for  the  empire  be- 
twixt the  emperor  and  other  potentates. 

HANWAY,  Jonas*,  eminent  for  his  benevolent' de- 
signs and  useful  writings,  wis  born  at  Portsmouth  in 
Hampshire  on  die  I2th  uf  Aupust  1712.  His  father, 
Mr  Thomas  Hanway,  was  on  officer  in  the  naval 


concerns  of  the  merchants  who. bad  engaged 
Caspian  trade  :  but  the  independence  he  had  acquired 
having  excited  a  desire  to  see  his  native  country,  he, 
after  several  disappointments  which  prevented  him  from 
accomplishing  his  wish,  left  St  Petersburgh  on  the  pth. 
of  July  1750.  On  bis  arrival  in  bit  native  country, 
he  did  not  immediately  relinquish  hia  mercantile  con- 
nections, though  be  seems  to  have  left  Russia  with 
He   employed  himself 


,  and  for  some  years  store-keeper  to  the  dockyard  merchant ;  but  afterwards,   more   beneficially  to   the 

at  that  place.     He  was  deprived  of  his  life  by  an  acci-  world,  as  a  private  gentleman.     In  1753  he  published 

dent ;  and   left  his  widow  with  four  children,  Jonas,  "  An  Historical  Account  of  the  British  trade  over 

William,  Thomas,  and  Elizabeth,  all  of  a  very  tender  the  Caspian  sea;  with  a  Journal  of  Travels  from  Lun- 

sge.     Mrs  Hanway  coming  to  London  after  the  death  don  through  Russia  into  Persia;  and  hack  again  through 

of  ber  husband,  put  Jonas  to  school,  where  he  learned  Russia,  Germany,  and  Holland.     To  which  are  add- 

writing  and  accounts,  and  made  some  proficiency  in  ed,  the  Revolutions  of  Persia  during  the  present  cen- 

Intin.    At  the  age  of  17  he  was  sent  to  Lisbon,  where  tury,  with  the  particular  History  of  the  greet  Usur- 

*'idir  Kntili ."  a  vols  ato:    a  wnrk    which  wa*   tw_ 


1st  arrived  in  June  1729,  end  wan  bound  apprentice  to     per  Nadir  Kouli,"  4  vols  410: 


work  which  w 
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v,  ceived,  h  it'  deserved  to  be,  with  great  at  tent  ion  from 
— '  the  public  In  1754,  we  find  Mr  Haaway  commend- 
ing a  plan  offered  for  the  advantage  of  Westminster, 
and  suggesting  hints  for  the  further  improvement  of  it, 
in  "  A  Letter  to  Mr  John  flpranger,  en  hit  excellent 
Proposal  for  Paving,  Cleansing,  and  Lighting  the 
Street*  of  Westminster,  &c."  8vo.  A  few  year*  after- 
wards, when  a  scheme  of  the  like  kind  was  carried  into 
effect,  many  ef  Mr  Hanway's  ideas,  thrown  out  in 
this  pamphlet,  were  adopted.  -  In  1756,  he  printed 
"  A  journal  of  Eight  Day*  Journey  from  Portsmouth 
to  Kingstan  upon  Thame*,  with  an  Essay  upon  Tea}" 
which  was  afterward*  reprinted  in  two  volume*  8m, 

*757- 

At  tbit  juncture,  Great  Britain  being  on  tfae  eve 
oof  a  war  with  France,  the  event  of  which  waa  -very 
important  to  the  nation  at  large,  and  required  every 
effort  of  patriotism  atnd  prudence  to  ward  off  the  im- 
pending danger,  Mr  Hanway  published  "  Thought*  an 
the  Duty  of  a  good  Citizen  with  regard  to  War  and 
Invasion,  in  a  Letter  from  a  Citizen  to  his  Friend," 
8vo.  About  the  tame  time,  aeveral  gentlemen  form- 
ed a  plan  which  waa  matured  and  made  perfect  by 
the  assiduity  of  Mr  Hanway,  for  providing  the  oavy 
with  aailor*,  by  furnishing  poor  children  with  necessa- 
ries to  equip  tbeaa  for  the  service  of  their  country. 
The  success  and  propriety  of  this  scheme  soon  became 
apparent.  Mr  Hanway  wrote  and  published  three 
pamphlets  an  this  occasion ;  and  the  treasurer  of  the 
Society,  accompanied  by  Mr  Hanway,  having  waited 
on  the  king,  the  Society  received  1000I.  from  hi*  ma- 
jesty, 400I.  from  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  200I.  from 
the  princess  dowager.  This  excellent  institution 
through  life  was  the  favourite  abject  of  Mr  Hanway'* 
care,  and  continued  to  flourish  under  bi*  auspices  great- 
ly to  the  advantage  of  the  community.  In  1758  he 
became  an  advocate  far  another  charitable  institution, 
-which  derived  csawiderable  emolument  from  hi*  patrs- 
tNse  of  it  This  was  the  Magdalen  Charity  ;  and  10 
assist  it  be  published  "  A  Letter  to  Robert  Dingley, 
Eta.  being  »  proposal  fee  llie  Belief  and  Employment 
of  friendless  Girls  and  repenting  Prostitutes,"  *to. 
He  also  printed  ether  snail  performances  so  the  same 


T 


In  1759,  Mr  Hanway  wrote  "  Benson*  far  an  Aug. 
wmtntieo  of  at  leant  Twelve  Thousand  Mariner*,  to  be 
employed  in  the  Merchants  Serviceand Coasting  Trade, 
in  33  Letter*  la  Charles  Gray,  Esq.  of  CofcsWtor, 
«|no."  The  next  year  be  published  aeveral  performancea, 
wax.  I .  "  A  cetDcWd  historical  Account  of  the  Hospital 
lor  the  reception  of  exposed  and  deserted  young  Chil- 
dren ;  representing  the  present  Plan  of  k  as  productive 
of  away  Evil*,  and  not  adapted  to  the  Genius  and 
Happiness  ef  this  Nation,"  8vo  ;  which  being  answer- 
ed by  an  anonymoas  Letter  from  Halifax  in  "  Candid 
fieoiarks,  8«*  1760,"  Mr  Hanway  replied  te  it,  and 
the  Bcmarker  rejoined.  %.  "  An  Acoouut  of  the  So- 
-eity  for  the  Encouragement  ef  (he  British  Troop*  in 
-Germany  and  North  America,  fee."  8»o.     3.  "  Eight 

Letters  to  —  Doke  of ,  on  the  Custom  of  Vail* 

fliving  aa  England,"  8ro.  This  practice  of  giving 
vails  had  arrived  at  a  very  extravagant  pitch,  especial- 
ly among  the  servants  ef  the  great.  It  was  Mr  Han. 
•Stay  who  snewered  the  kind  reproach  of  a  friend  in 
a  high  station  for  not  coming  oftenrr  to  Urn  With 
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him,  by  saying,  "Indeed  I  cannot  afford  it."  The  tumwav. 
nobleman  to  whom  the  above  letters  wire  addressed ''  ■■  s  t  * 
was  the  duke  of  Newcastle.  The  letters  are  written 
in  that  humorous  style  which  it  most  attractive  of  ge- 
neral notice,  and  was  best  adapted  to  the  subject.  It  wa* 
Sir  Timothy  Waldo  that  Erst  put  Mr  Hanway  on  this 
plan.  Sir  Timothy  had  dined  with  the  duke  of  N  -  ■  , 
and,  ou  hi*  leaving  the  house,  waa  contributing  to  the 
support  and  insolence  of  a  train  of  servants  who  lined 
the  hall ;  and  at  last  pat  a  crown  into  the  band  of  the 
eook,  who  returned  it,  ssying,  "  Sir,  I  do  not  take 
Oliver."—"  Don't  you  indeed!"  said  the  worthy  ba- 
ronet, putting  it  in  his  pocket :  "  then  I  no  not  give 
Sid."  Among  the  ludicrous  circumstances  in  Mr 
■nway's  letter*  is  one  which  happened  to  himself. 
He  was  paying  the  servants  of  a  respectable  friend  for 
a  dinner  which  their  master  bad  invited  him  to,  one  by 
one  as  they  appeared  ;  "Sir,  your  great  coat;1' a  shilling 
— "  Your  hat ;"  a  shilling—"  Stick  ;"  a  shilling— 
"  Umbrella  }"  a  shilling — "  Sir,  your  gloves  ;"— 
"  Why,  friend,  you  may  keep  the  glove* ;  they  are 
■Ot  worth  a  shilling."  In  1  j6l,  Mr  Hanway  produ- 
ced «  Reflections,  Essays,  and  Meditation*  an  Life  and 
Religion  ;  with  a  collection  of  Proverbs,  and  18  Let- 
ter* written  occasionally  nn  several  subject*,"  in  3  vol* 


The  naany  useful  and  public-spirited  plana  which  Mr 
Hanway  had  promoted  for  the  welfare  of  the  communi- 
ty, bad  now  rendered  hi*  character  moat  respectably 
popular,  while  his  disinterestedness,  and  the  sincerity  of 
his  intentions,  were  conspicuous  to  all.  Five  citizen* 
«f  London,  of  whom  Mr  Hears  the  banker  was  one, 
waited  on  Lord  Bote,  at  that  time  the  minister  :  and, 
in  their  own  name*,  and  in  the  names  of  their  fellow- 
citizens,  requested  that  some  notice  might  be  takes  of 
a  man,  wbo,  at  the  ezpence  of  bis  own  private  fortune, 
nod  unremitting  application,  bad  rendered  so  many  and 
such  meritorious  services  to  his  country.  In  consequence 
of  this  request,  be  was  in  July  1763  appointed  by* 
patent  one  of  the  commissioners  fnr  victualling  the  navy; 
a  pest  which  ho  held  above  si  years.  The  next  act  of 
public  beneficence  in  which  we  find  him  engaged  is  tba 
collection  of  money  for  the  sufferers  by  the  fire  which 
happened  at  Montreal,  in  the  province  of  Quebec,  in 
May  1765,  when  a  fourth  part  of  the  city  was  consumed. 
On  this  occasion  Mr  Hanway,  in  conjunction  with  two 
other  gentlemen,  collected  841  el.— The  very  next  year 
a  drrsulful  fire  broke  out  in  Bridge-Town  is  Barbados*, 
which  000*0 mod  buildings  and  property  to  the  amount 
of  mar  loo.oool.  A  subscription  was  opened,  in 
which  Mr  Hanway  wa*  •  principal  actor,  and  14,8861. 
were  collected,  and  transmitted  toaoommittee  appoint, 
cd  at  Barbadoe*  to  distribute  it  to  the  nnfortunate  suf- 
ferer*. At  subsequent  periods  beeontiaued  to  interest 
himself  in  various  other  plan*  for  relieving  the  distres- 
ses, and  promoting  the  good,  of  different  classes  of 
the  community.  His  attention  was  particularly  di- 
rected towards  alleviating  the  miseries  of  young  chim- 
ney-sweepers. Besides  tba  distresses  of  these  heiplrs* 
beiags,  which  are  open  to  general  observation,  such 
as  n  contortion  of  the  limbs,  and  the  prevention  of 
their  growth,  ibey  are  liable  to  n  disease  peculiar  to 
their  occupation,  now  known  by  tba  name  of  the  dum- 
-mef-noeeptrv  ovismt.  Four  children  have  been  brsujfht 
together  into  a  workhouse,  all  nfiictod  with  this  .dread- 
ful 
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M  and"  incurable  disease.  After  mack  inquiry  and  of  bit  life  ha  (looped  very  much  ;  -and  when  lie  walked  Htawty. 
-i  consideration  he  published,  in  1 773,  "  The  State  of  found  it  conduce  to  *eae  to  let  his  bead  incline  towatda  '  ' " .  ' 
the  Obimaay-s  weepers  Young  Apprentices  ;  allowing  on*  aide  :  but  when  he  want  first  to  Russia  at  the  age  of 
the  wretched  Condition  of  theie  distrestedBnys  1  the  30,  bit  face  wai  full  and  comely,  and  bit  person  alto- 
ill  Conduct  of  web  mnetan  ai  do  not  observe  tbn  Ob-  get  her  such  at  obtained  Tor  him  the  appellation  of  the 
ligation  of  Indentures;  tbe  NeeeMitjr  of  a  strict  Inqai-  Handnnte  Englishman,  Inhisdress,asfaraawatcos>sist- 
ry  in  order  to  Rapport  the  civil  and  religions  Right*  of  ent  with  bis  health  and  ease,  be  accommodated  himself 
these  apprentices,"  i2aio.  This  small  pamphlet  has  to  tbe  prevailing  fashion.  As  it  waa  frequently  n 
already  been  productive  of  seme  advantages  to  the  o' 


jectt  intended  to  be  benefited  by  it.  The  succeeding 
year,  1774,  he  enlarged  a  farmer  publication,  entitled 
u  Advice  from  a  Farmer  to  bia  Daughter,  &c.  and 
republished  it  under  the  title  of  "  Virtue  in  Humble 
Lire  (  containing  Reflection*  on  the  reciprocal  Duties, 
•F  the  Wealthy  and  Indigent,  tha  Master  and  the 
Servant,"  2  vols  8vo ;  n  work  deserving  tbe  particular 
consideration  of  every  magistrate.  This  edition  in  a 
few  months  being  sold,  ha  reprinted^t  in  two  quarto 
volumes,  with  a  dedication  to  Mrs  Montagu. 

In  1 78j>  finding  his  health  decline,  he  determined 
to  resign  his  office  at  tbe  victualling  board,  which  he 
did  on  tbe  2d  of  October  that  rear;  and  immediately 
received  a  grant  of  bis  whole  salary  by  way  nf  a  pen- 
sion, tn  continue  for  life.  This  favour  be  owed  to 
tbe  esteem  which  his  majesty,  to  whom  lie  was  person- 
ally known,  entertained  far  him ;  excited  by  hrs  various 
swertion*  in  behalf  of  his  country  and  mankind.— He 
was  now  released  from  bis  most  material  business,  but 
did  not  think  it  would  conduce  to  his   bappines 


'  for  him  to  appear  in  pelite  circles  an  unexpected, 
occasions,  lie  usually  wore  dress  clothes,  with  a  large- 
French  bag.  His  hat,  ornamented  with  a  gold  button, 
was  of  a  tile  and  fashion  to  be  worn  as  well  under  ibe 
arm  as  on  the  head.  When  it  rained,  a  small  paraploie 
defended  his  face  and  wig.  Thus  he  was  always  pre- 
pared to  enter  into  any  company  without  impropriety 
or  tbe  appearnnea  of  negligence.  Hie  dree*  for  set 
public  occasion*  was  a  suit  of  rich  dark  brown  ]  the 
caat  and  waistcoat  lined  throughout  with  ermine, 
which  just  appealed  at  tbe  edges ;  and  a  small  gold- 
billed  sword.  As  he  waa  extremely  susceptible  of  cold, 
be  wore  flannel  under  tbe  linings  of  all  his  clothes,  and- 
usually  three  pairs  of  stockings.  He  was  the  first  man- 
who  ventured  to  walk  the  streets  of  London  with  an 
umbrella  over  his  head.  Altar  carrying  one  near  30 
years,  be  saw  tbera  come  into  general  use.  The  pre- 
carious state  of  bis  health  when  he  arrived  in  England 
from  Russia,  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  nee  tbe  ut- 
most caution  \  and  bis  perseverance  in  following  tbe 
advice  of    the  medical   practitioners  was  remarkable. 


lead  en  idle  life.     He  engaged  again  in   behalf  of  tbe  After  Dr  Lieberkyn  physician  to  the  king  of  Prussia, 

chimney-* weepers  boys j  and  promoted,  l>y  every  means  had  recommended  milk  aa  a  proper  diet  to  restore  bia 

in  hit  power,    the    establishment    of   Sunday-schools,  strength,  be  made  it  tbe  chief  part  of  bi*  food  for  30 

which  are  now  in  a  fair  way  to  be  adopted  in  every  years  ;  and  though  it  at  first  disagreed  with  him,   he 

cnaniy  in  England.     He  likewise  promoted  a  subscrip-  persisted  in  trying  it  under  every  preparation  that  it 

tion  for  the  relief  of  the  many  black  poor  people  who  was  capable  of  till  it  agreed  with  hi*  stomach.     By 

wandered  about  tbe  metropolis  in    extreme    distress  [  this  rigid  attention  and  care,  his  health  waa  established  -r 

and  the  lords  of  the  treasury  seconded  the  design,  by  bis  lungs  acquired  strength  and   elasticity,  and  it  is 

directing  money,  as  far  at  14I.  a  bead,  to  be   issued  to  Jirobabla  he  would  have  lived  several  year*   longer,  if 


the*  committee,  to  enable  them  to  send  the  blacks  to 
such  place*  abroad  as  might  be  fixed  on.  After  en- 
countering many  obstacles,  about  300  negroes  were 
sent,  properly  accommodated  with  provisions  and  ne- 
cessaries, to  Africa,  under  the  conduct  of  a  person  ap- 
proved for  that  station.  The  object  of  this  plan,  be- 
sides relieving  tbe  misery  or  these  poor  people,  waa  to 
prevent  in  time  tbe  unnatural  connections  between 
black  persoo*  and  white,  the  disagreeable  consrqnences 
of  wbicb  make  their  appearance  but  too  frequently  in 

In  the  summer  of  1786  Mr  Han  way's  health   do 
dined  so  visibly  that  he  thought  it  necessary  to  attend      oaly  of  thi 
only  to  that.     He  had  long  felt  tbe  approach  of  n  din-      tvbli' 


the  disorder  which  wns  the  immediate  cause  of  hi* 
death  had  left  him  to  the  gradual  decay  of  nature. 
His  mind  was  the  most  active  that  it  ia  possible  to  con- 
ceive ;  always  on  the  wing,  and  never  appearing  to  be 
weary.  He  rote  in  the  summer  at  four  or  five,  and  in 
tbe  winter  at  seven.  Having  always  business  before  him, 
be  was  every  day  employed  till  the  time  of  retiring  to 
rest  t  and,  when  in  health,  was  commonly  asleep  with- 
in two  aiinntes  after  his  lying  doWn  in  bed. 

Writing  was  his  favourite  employment,  or  rather 

amusement;    and  when  the  number    of   bis    literary 

works  is  considered,  aad  that  they  were  tha  produce) 

hours  wbieh  he  was  able  to -snatch  from 

idea  may  be  farmed  of  bis  applica- 


order  in  tbe   bladder,  which,    increasing  by  degrees,  lion.     But  by  leaving  his  work  to  transact  hit  ordinary 

caused  a  strangury ;  and  at  length,  on  the  5th  of  Sen-  business,  and  afterwards  recurring  to  it  with  new  ideas, 

lember  1786,  put  a  period  to  a  life  spent  almost  en-  all  his  literary  labours  are  defective  in  tha  arrangement 

Hrely  in  tbe  service  of  his  fellow-creatures.     On  the  of  tbe  matter,    and  appear  to  have  too  much  of  the 

13th  be  was   interred  in  the  family-vault   at  Hanwell,  miscellaneous  in  their  aomposition.     The  original    ides, 

being  attended  to  the  grave  by  a  numerous   retinue  of  is  sometimes-left  in  the  pursuit  of  one  newly  started,. 

friends ;  and  after  his  death  the   public  regard  to  hia  end  either  taken  up  again    when    tbe    mind    of   tha 

virtues  wis  displayed  by  a.  subscription  of  several  bun-  reader  has  almost  lost  it,  or  it  is  totally  deserted.    Yet 

dred  pounds  towards  erecting  a  monument  tn  perpetuate  those  who  are  judges  of  literary  composition  say,  that 

bis  memory.  bis  language  is  well  calculated  to  have  tbe  effect  be 

Mr  Hanwiy  in  bit  person  waa  of  the  middle  size,  of  desired  en  the  reader,  and  impress  him  with  tbe  idea. 

a  thin' spare  habit,  but  well  shaped  :  his  limbs  were  that  the  author  was  a  man  of  inflexible  integrity,  nud. 

fashioned  with  the  nicest  symmetry.  In  Hie  latter  years-  wtete  from  the  pure  dictates  of  tbe  beert.     It  it  plain. 
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of  tbi«  article,  Mr  Hanway  wm  the  author  of  ■  great    Hmbw»» 
number  of  other* ;   his  different  publication*  amounting         J} 
altogether  to  between  »ixty  and  seventy.     A  complete  Happiaeis. 
list  of  them  is  given  by  his  biographer  Mr  Push,  from         * 
whose  grateful  and  well-written  performance  thi*  article 
has  been  chiefly  extracted. 

HAP,  or  Hapf,  in  Law,  signifies  to  catch  or  snatch 
a  thing.  Thus  we  meet  with,  to  hap  the  possession  of 
a  deed-poll.  Littleton,  fol.  8.  also,  to  hap  the  rent. 
If  partition  be  made  between  two  parcener*,  and  more 
land  be  allowed  the  one  than  the  other,  »be  that  hath 
most  of  the  land  charge*  it  to  the  other,  and  bappeth 
the  rent  whereon  assize  ii  brought. 

HAPPINESS,  or  Felicity,  absolutely  taken,  de- 
notes the  durable  possession  of  perfect  good  without 
any  mixture  of  evil ;  or  the  enjoyment  of  pure  pleasure 
unalloyed  with  pain  ;  or  a  state  in  which  all  the  wishes 
are  satisfied  :  In  which  senses,  Happiness  is  knownonly 
by  name  upon  the  earth.  The  word  huppy,  when  ap- 
plied to  any  state  or  condition  of  human  life,  will  ad- 
mit of  no  positive  definition,  bat  is  merely  a  relative 
term :  that  is,  when  we  call  a  man  happy,  we  mean 
that  he  is  happier  than  some  others  with  whom  we 
compare  him  ;  than  the  generality  of  others  j  or  than 
he  himself  was  in  some  other  situation. 

This  interesting  subject  ha*  been  treated  by  many 
eminent  writers,  and  in  a  great  variety  of  ways  ;  but 
by  none  does  it  appear  to  have  been  set  in  a  clearer 
and  more  definite  point  of  view  than  by  Archdeacon 
Foley  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  his  Principles  of  Philosophy. 
"  In  strictness  (says  that  elegant  writer),  any  condition 
may  be  denominated  happy  in  which  the  amount  or 
aggregate  of  pleasure  exceeds  that  of  pain;  and  the 
degree  of  happiness  depends  upon  the  quantity  of  this 
excess.  And  the  greatest  quantity  of  it,  ordinarily 
attainable  in  human  life,  is  what  we  mean  by  happiness, 
when  we  inquire  or  pronounce  what  human  happiness 
consists  in. 

If  any  positive  signification,  distinct  from  what  we 
mean  by  pleasure,  can  be  affixed  to  the  term  happiness, 
it  may  be  taken  to  denote  a  certain  state  of  the  ner- 
vous system  in  that  part  of  the  human  frame  in  which 
wo  feel  joy  and  grief,  passions  and  affections.  Whe- 
ther this  part  be  the  heart,  whicb  the  turn  of  moat 
languages  would  lead  us  to  believe j  or  the  diaphragm, 
a*  Buft'on,  or  the  upper  orifice  of  the  stomach,  as  Van 
Hclmont  thought  \  or  rather  be  a  kind  of  fine  net- 
work, lining  the  whole  region  of  the  praecordia,  as 
others  have  imagined ;  it  is  possible  not  only  that  every 
painful  sensation  may  violently  shake  and  disturb  the 
fibres  at  the  time,  but  that  a  series  of  such  may  at 
length  so  derange  the  very  texture  of  the  system,  as  to 
produce  a  perpetual  irritation,  which  will  shew  itself 
by  fretfnlness,  restlessness,  and  impatience.  It  is  pos- 
sible also,  on  the  other  hand,  that  a  succession  of  plea- 
surable sensation*  may  have  sucb  an  effect  upon  this 
snbtle  organization,  as  to  cause  ibe  fibres  to  relax, 
and  return  into  their  place  and  order  ;  and  thereby  to 
recover,  or  if  not  lost  to  preserve,  that  harmonious  con- 
formation  which  gives  to  the  mind  its  s 


Hanway.  Mod  unorn  amented,  without  the  appearance  of  art  or 
\<  i.yii  the  affectation  of  singularity.  Its  greatest  defect  [say 
they)  is  a  want  of  conciseness ;  its  greatest  beauty,  an 
. unaffected  and  genuine  simplicity.  He  spoke  French 
and  Portuguese,  and  understood  the  Buss  and  modern 
Persic  imperfectly.  Latin  he  bad  been  taught  at  school, 
hut  bad  not  much  occasion  to  cultivate  it  after  he  enter- 
ed into  life. 

Mr  Hanway,  although  never  married  himself,  wa* 
yet'  an  advocate  fur  marriage,  and  recommended  it 
to  all  young  people.  Ho  thought  it  the  most  effectual 
restraint  on  licentiousness,  and  that  an  increase  of  un- 
bappiness  was  by  no  mean*  the  natural  consequence  of 
an  increase  of  domestic  cares.  A  "  local  habitation," 
with  the  society  of  a  sensible  woman,  the  choice  of  un- 
biassed affection,  he  esteemed  as  the  most  engaging 
persuasive  to  the  love  of  order  and  economy  j  without 
which  be  thought  life,  in  whatever  station,  must  be 
disjointed,  perturbed,  and  unhappy.  The  lady  who 
engaged  bis  first  affection  was  uncommonly  handsome  j 
and  it  is  probable  be  was  prevented  from  marrying  on- 
ly by  his  failing  to  obtain  her,  and  the  unsettled  man- 
ner in  which  the  first  year*  of  bis  life  were  spent :  for 
he  loved  the  society  of  women  ;  and  in  the  parties  which 
frequtiitly  breakfasted  at  his  house,  the  ladies  usually 
made  the  greater  portion  of  the  company. 

In  his  transactions  witb  the  world,  be  was  always 
open,  candid,  and  sincere.  Whatever  be  said  might 
be  depended  on  with  implicit  confidence.  He  adhered 
to  the  strict  truth,  even  in  the  manner  of  bis  relation  ; 
and  no  brilliancy  of  thought  could  induce  him  to  vary 
from  the  fact :  but  although  so  frank  in  his  own  pro- 
ceedings, be  had  seen  too  much  of  life  to  be  easily  de- 
ceived by  others  ;  and  he  did  not  often  place  a  confi- 
dence that  was  betrayed.  He  did  not,  however,  think 
the  world  so  degenerate  as  is  commonly  imagined : 
"  And  if  I  did  (he  Died  to  say),  I  would  not  let  it 
appear  ;  for  nothing  can  tend  so  effectually  to  make  a 
man  wicked,  or  to  keep  him  so,  as  a  marked  suspicion. 
Confidence  is  the  reward  of  troth  and  fidelity,  and  these 
should  never  be  exerted  in  vain."  In  his  department 
of  commissioner  for  victualling  the  navy  he  was  uncom- 
monly assiduous  and  attentive;  and  kept  the  contractor* 
and  persons  who  had  dealings  with  the  office  at  a  great 
distance.  He  would  not  even  accept  a  hare  or  pheasant 
or  the  smallest  present,  from  any  of  them  ;  and  when 
any  were  sent  him,  he  always  returned  them,  not  in  a 
morose  manner,  a*  if  he  affected  the  excess  of  disinterest- 
edness, but. with  some  mild  answer;  such  at,  "Mr  Han- 
way rr  turns  many  thanks  to  Mr  —  —  ■  for  the  present 
be  intended  him  ;  but  be  has  made  It  a  rule  not  to  ac- 
cept any  thing  from  any  person  engaged  with  the  office ; 
A  rule  which,  whilst  he  acknowledges  Mr  's  good 

intentions,  he  hopes  be  will  not  expect  him  to  break 
through."  With  all  tbis  goodness,  Mr  Hanway  had  a 
certain  singularity  of  thought  and  manners,  whicb  was 
.  perhaps  the  consequence,  of  hi*  living  the  greater  part 
of  his  life  in  foreign  countries,  and  never  having  been 
married.  He  was  not  by  any  means  an  inattentive 
observer  of  the  little  forms  of  politeness :  but  as  he  had 
studied  them  in  various  realms,  selecting  those  which 
he  approved,  hi*  politeness  differed  from  that  of  other 
people  ;  and  his  conversation  had  an  air  of  originality 
in  it  that  Was  very  pleasing. 

Besides  the  works  already  mentioned  in  the  coarse 
3 


placency  and  satisfaction.  Tbis  state  may  be  denomi- 
nated kappimu:  And  i*  so  far  distinguishable  from 
pleasure,  that  it  does  not  refer  to  any  particular  object 
of  enjoyment,  or  consist  like  pleasure  in  the  gratifica- 
tion of  one  or  more  of  the  sense*  j  but  it  rather  the  se- 
condary 
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condary  effect   which  such  objecti  and  gratifications     allowed  by  those  who  bare  experienced  it,  and  perhaps  H»  peine 
prodoce  npen  the  nervous  system,  or  the  slate  in  which    -by  those  alone,  Lbat  pleasure  which  is  purchased  by  the  '—  y  — 


lyitcm, 
they  leave  it.      The  comparative  aenae,  however, 
which  wa  have  explained  the  term  Aappiimti,  is  more 
popular;  and  in  prosecuting  the  subject,  we  may  coo- 
aider,  1.  What  banian  happiness  doee  not  eooiiat  in; 
and,  a-  What  it  doea  consist  in. 

I.  Tint,  then,  happiness  doei  not  consist  in  the  plea- 
aoree  of  mrm,  in  ■whatever  profuaion  or  variety  they  be 
enjoyed.  By  the  pleasures  of  sense  are  meant,  at  well 
-the  animal  gratifications  of  eating,  drinking,  and  that 

whist)  tho  apeciea  it  continued,  aa  the  more  refined     lion  from  pain,  labour,  care,  business,  suapenee,  molea- 

"  thoae  evils  which  a 


encumbrance  of  our  fortune  ia  parchaacd  too  dear  ; 
pleasure  never  compenaating  for  the  .perpetual  irrita- 
tion of  embarrassed  circumstances. 

These  pleasures,  after  all,  have  their  value  t  and  a* 
the  young  are  always  too  eager  in  their  pursuit  of 
them,  the  old  are  no  me  times  too  remiss:  that  ia,  too 
atudious  of  their  ease  to  be  at  the  pains  for  them  which 
they  really  deserve. 

Secondly,  Neither  doea  beppinessconlist  in  an  excms» 


,  painting,  architecture,  gardei 
splendid  shows,  theatric  exhibitions,  and  the  pleasures, 
lastly,  of  active  sports,  aa  of  hunting,  shooting,  fibbing, 
&c,  -Far,  1.  These  pleaturea  continue  but  for  a  little 
while  «t  a  time.  This  is  true  of  them  all,  especially 
of  the  grosser  sort.  Laying  aside  the  preparation  and 
the  expectation,  and  computing  strictly  the  actual  sen- 
sation, we" shall  be  surprised  to  find  how  inconsiderable 
a  portion  -of  our  time  they  occupy,  how  few  hours  ia 
the  four  and  twenty  they  are  able  to  fill  up.  2.  By  re- 
petition, they  lose  their  relish.  It  is  a  properly  of  the 
machine,  for  which  we  know  no  remedy,  that  the  or- 
gans by  which  we  perceive  pleasure  are  blunted  and 
benumbed,  by  being  frequently  exercised  in  the  aame 
fray.  There  is  hardly  any  one  who  has  not  found  the 
difference  between  a  gratification  when  new  and  when 
familiar,  and  any  pleasure  which  does  not  become  in- 
different at  it  grows  habitual.     3.  The  eagerness  for 

high  and  intense  delights  takes  away  the  relish  from  all      derate  pain,  upon  which 
others  ;  and  aa  such  delights  fall  rarely  in  our  way,  the      spend  itself,  is  to  many 


greater  part  of  our  time  becomes  from  th 
and  uneasy.     There  is  hardly  any  delus 
men  an  greater  sufferers  in  their  happil 
their  expecting  too  much  from  what  is  called  pit 
that  ia,  from  those  intense  delights  which  vulgarly  en- 
gross the  name  of  pleasure.      The  very  expectation 
spoils  them.     When  they  do  come,  we  are  often  enga- 
ged in  taking  pains  to  persuade  ourselves  how  much  ne 
are  pleased,  rather  than  enjoying  any  pleasure  which 
springs  naturally  out  of  the  object.     And  whenever  we 
depend    upon    being  vastly   delighted,    we   always    go 
home  aecretly  grieved  at  missing  our  aim.     Likewise, 
»a  hath  been  observed  just  now,  when   this  humour  of 
being  prodigiously  delighted  has  once  taken  hold  of  the      ohli 
imagination,  it  hinders  us  from  providing  for  acquits-      onrselv 
etna;  in  these  gently  toothing  engagements,  (he  due  va- 
riety and  aacceaaion  of  which  are  the  only  things  that 
anpply  a  continued  stream  of  happiness. 

The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  there  ia  a  limit  at  which 
these  pleasures  «oon  arrive,  and  from  which  they  ever 


state  being  usually  attended  not  with  eaac,  but  with 
depression  of  spirits,  a  tastelcetnese  in  all  uur  ideas, 
imaginary  anxieties,  and  the  whole  train  af  hypochon- 
driacal affections.  For  which  reason  it  seldom  answers 
the  expectations  of  those  who  retire  from  their ahopa 
nnd  ooun  ting- houses  to  enjoy  the  remainder  of  their 
days  in  leisure  and  tranquillity ;  much  leaa  of  each  ni 
in  a  fit  of  chagrin  abut  themselves  up  in  cloisters  and 
hermitages,  or  quit  the  world  and  their  stations  in  it, 
for  solitude  and  repose. 

Where  there  exists  a  known  external  cause  of  unea- 
siness, the  cause  may  be  removed,  and  the  uncaaineaa 
will  cease.    But  thoae  imaginary  distresses  which  men 
feel  for  want  of  real  ones  (and  which  are  equally  tor- 
menting, and  to  far  equally  real),  as  they  depend  upon 
no  tingle  ex  assignable  subject  of  uneasiness,  so  they  ad- 
oft-times  of  no  application  or  relief.     Hence  a  me- 
'  ich   the  attention  may  fasten  and 
freshmen!  ;  as  a  fit  of  the 


mpty      gout  will  sometimes  core  the  spleen.     And  the  same  of 
by  which      any  moderate  agitation  of  the  mind,  as  a  literary  ceo- 
',  than  by      troveray,  a  law-suit,  a  contested  election,  and  above  all 
gaming ;  the  passion  for  which,  in  men  of  fortune  and  li- 
beral minds,  it  only  to  be  accounted  for  en  this  principle. 
Thirdly,  Neither  doea  happiness  coasts!  in  greatness, 
rank,  or  elevated  station. 

Were  it  true  that  all  superiority  afforded  pleasure,  it 

would  follow,  that  by  how  much  we  are  the  greater, 

that  is,  the  more  peraons  we  wrre  superior  to,  in  the 

same  proportion,  to  far  as  depended  upon  this  cause,  wo 

should  be  the  happier ;  but  so  it  is,  that  no  superiority 

yields  any  satisfaction,  save  that  Which  we  possess  or 

ver  those  with  whom  we  immediately  compare 

1.     The  shepherd  perceives  no  pleasure  in  bis 

superiority  over  his  dog ;  the  farmer  in  hia  superiority 

over  the  shepherd ;  the  lord  iu  hia  superiority  over  tho 

farmer;  nor  the  king,  lastly,  in  hia  superiority  over 

the  lard.     Superiority,   where  there  ia  no  competition, 

Idotn   contemplated ;  what  moat  men  indeed  are 


afterwards  decline.  They  are  by  necessity  of  short  quite  unconscious  of.  But  if  the  same  shepherd  can 
duration,  at  the  organs  cannot  hold  on  their  emotions  run,  fight,  or  wrestle,  better  than  the  peasants  of  hia 
beyond  a  certain  length  of  time ;  and  if  yon  endeavour      village  ;,  if  the  farmer  can   show  better  cattle,  if  he 

.-  r„  .l:_  ^perfection  in  their  nature  by      keeps  a  better  horse,  or  be  supposed  to  have  a  longer 

h  you  repeat  them,  you  lose      puree  than   any   farmer   in  the    hundred  (  if  the  lord 
"   '     '  faave  more  interest  in  an  election,  greater  favour   at 

court,  a  better  honse,  or  larger  estate,  than  any  noble- 
man in  the  coonty  ;  if  the  king  possess  a  mora  exten- 
sive territory,  a  more  powerful  fleet  or  army,  a  morn 
splendid  establishment,  more  loyal  subjects,  or  mora 
weight  and  authority  in  adjusting  the  affairs  of  nations, 
than  any  prince  in  Europe  t  in  all  these  cases,  the 
K  k  parties 


more  than  yon  gain  by  (he  fatigue  of  the  faculties  and 
the  diminution  of  sensibility.  We  have  in  this  ac- 
count aard  nothing  of  the  lots  of  opportunities  or  the 
decay  of  faculties,  which  whenever  they  happen  leave 
the  voluptuary  destitute  and  desperate ;  teased  by  de- 
sires that  can  never  be  gratified,  and  the  memory  of 
pleasures  which  mutt  return  no  more.  It  will  also  he 
Vol.  X.  Part  I. 
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«.  partial  feci  an  actual  satisfaction  in  tbeir  superiority. 

■*  No  aoperiority  appear*  to  be  of  any  account  but  a  supe- 
riority  over  anvil.  Thil,  it  it  manifest,  may  exi«t 
wherever  rival  ship*  do  }  and  rivalships  rail  oat  among*! 
wen  of  all  rank*  and  degree*.  The  object  of  emula- 
tion, the  dignity  or  magnitude  of  tbii  object,  make*  no 
difference  j  ai  it  is  not  what  either  poetesses  that  consti- 
tutes the  pleasure,  but  what  one  possesses  more  than  the 
other.  Philosophy  smile*  at  the  contempt  with  which 
the  rich  and  great  speak  of  the  petty  strifes  and  com- 
petition* of  the  poor  ;  not  reflecting  that  tbeee  strife* 
and  competition*  are  just  as  reasonable  a*  their  own, 
aad  the  pleasure  which  success  affords  tbo  lame. 

It  appear*  evident  then,  that  happiness  doe*  not  eon- 
aiat  in  greatness ;  since  what  are  supposed  to  be  the  pe- 
culiar advantages  of  greatness,  the  pie a*nre*,of ambition 
and  superiority,  are  in  reality  common  to  all  conditi 


whether  the  pursuit*  of  ambition  be  ever  wise, 
whether  they  contribute  more  to  the  happiness  or  mi- 
sery of  the  pursuers,  is  a  different  question  ;  and  a 
question  concerning  which  we  may  be  allowed  to  en- 
tertain great  doubt.  The  pleasure  of  success  is  exqni- 
aite ;  so  alio  ii  tbc  anxiety  of  the  pursuit,  and  the  pain 
of  disappointment  ;  and  what  is  the  worst  part  of  the 
account,  the  pleasure  i*  short-lived.  We  soon  cease  to 
look  back  upon  those  whom  wc  have  left  behind ;  new 
contest*  are  engaged  in,  new  prospect*  unfold  them- 
selves t  a  succession  of  straggle*  it  kept  np,  whiltt  there 
is  a  rival  left  within  the  compass  of  oar  view*  and  pro- 
fession j  and  when  then  i*  none,  the  pieman  with  the 
pursuit  is  at  an  end. 

II,  We  have  seen  what  happiness  dee*  not  consist  in. 
We  are  next  to  consider  in  what  it  duel  consist.  In  the 
conduct  of  life,  the  great  matter  it,  to  know  before 
hand  what  will  pleace  us,  and  what  pleasure*  will  hold 
out.  So  far  a*  we  know  this,  our  choice  will  be  justi- 
fied by  the  event.  And  this  knowledge  i*  more  rare 
and  difficult  than  at  first  light  it  may  seem  to  be :  for 
sometime*  pleasures,  which  are  wonderfully  alluring 
and  nattering  in  the  prospect,  tarn  out  in  the  possession 
extremely  insipid  ;  or  do  not  hold  out  a*  we  expected  : 
at  other  time*  pleaiure*  start  np,  which  never  entered 
into  our  calculation,  and  which  ws  might  have  missed 
of  by  not  foreseeing  j  from  whence  we  have  reason  to 
believe,  that  we  actually  do  mill  of  many  pleasure* 
from  the  sane  cause. 

The  original  diversity  of  taste,  capacity,  and  consti- 
tution, observable  in  the  human  specie*,  ami  the  still 
greater  variety  which  babit  and  fashion  have  introdu- 
ced, render  it  altogether  impossible  to  propose  any  plan 
of  happiness  which  will  succeed  to  all,  or  any  method 
of  life  which  is  universally  eligible  or  practicable.  All 
that  can  be  said  is,  that  there  remains  a  presumption 
in  favour  of  those  conditions  af  life  in  which  men 
generally  appear  most  cheerful  and  contented.  For 
though  the  apparent  happiness  of  mankind  be  not  al- 
ways a  true  measure  of  their  real  happiness,  it  is  the 
belt  measure  we  have. 

Upon  this  principle,  then,  happiness  appear!  to  con- 
sist, 

j.  In  the  exercise  of  the  social  affections-— Those 
persons  commonly  posses*  good  spirits  who  have  about 
ttiem  many  objects  of  affection  and  endearment  j  ai 
wife,  children,  kindred,  friends;  and  to  the  want  of 
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these  may  be  imputed  the  peevishness  of  monks  and  of  jii 
such  as  lead  a  monastic  life.  Of  the  same  nature  with  W 
the  indulgence  of  our  domestic  affections,  and  equally 
refreshing  to  the  spirits,  is  the  pleasure  which  results 
from  acta  of  bounty  and  beneficence,  exercised  either 
in  giving  money,  or  in  imparting  to  these  who  want  it 
the  assistance  of  our  skill  and  profession. 

i.  Another  main  article  of  human  happiness  is,  the 
exercise  of  our  faculties,  either  of  body  or  mind,  in  the 
pnrsnit  of  some  engaging  end. 

It  seems  to  be  true,  that  no  plenitude  of  present  gra- 
tifications can  make  the  possessor  happy  for  a  continu- 
ance, unless  he  have  something  in  reserve,  something  to 
hope  for  and  look  forward  to.  This  may  be  inferred 
from  comparing  the  alacrity  and  spirits  of  men  who  are 
engaged  in  any  pursuit  which  interests  them,  with  the 
dejection  and  ennui  of  almost  all- who  are  cither  born  to 
so  much  that  they  want  nothing  more,  or  who  have 
uted  up  their  satisfactions  too  soon  and  drained  the 
sources  of  them.  It  is  this  intolerable  vacuity  af  mind 
which  carries  the  rich  and  great  to  the  horse-course 
and  the  gaming  table ;  and  often  engages  them  in 
contests  and  pursuits,  of  which  the  succeasHars  no  pro- 
portion to  the  solicitude  and  axpence  with  which  it  is 

The  question  now  ocean,  Hew  we  are  to  provide 
ourselves  with  a  succession  of  pleasurable engagements  i 
This  require!  two  things ;  Judgment  in  the  choice  of 
ends  adapted  to  our  opportunities',  and  a  command  of 
imagination,  so  as  to  be  able,  when  the  judgment  has 
made  choice  of  an  end,  to  transfer  a  pleasure  to  the 
man*  ;  after  which  the  end  may  be  forgotten  a*  seen 
at  we  will.  Hence  those  pleasures  are  moat  valuable, 
not  which  are  most  exquisite  in  the  fruition,  but  most 
productive  of  engagement  and  activity  in  the  pursuit. 

A  man  who  is  in  earnest  in  hi*  endeavours  after  the) 
happiness  of  a  future  state,  has  in  this  respect  an  ad- 
vantage ever  all  the  world.  For  be  haa  constantly  be- 
fore hit  eyes  an  object  of  supreme  importance,  produc- 
tive of  perpetual  engagement  and  activity,  and  of  which 
the  pursuit  (which  can  be  said  of  no  pursuit  besides) 
lasts  bim  In  his  life's  end.  Yet  even  he  most  have  ma- 
ny ends  beside  the  far  end  ;  but  then  they  will  conduct 
to  that,  be  subordinate,  and  in  some  way  or  other  ca- 
pable of  being  referred  to  that,  and  derive  their  satis- 
faction, or  an  addition  of  satisfaction,  from  that. 

Engagement  ii  every  thing.  The  more  significant, 
however,  oar  engagements  are,  the  better;  such  as  tbo 
planning  of  laws,  institutions,  manufactures,  charities, 
improvements,  public  works,  and  the  endeavouring  by 
our  interest,  address,  solicitations,  and  activity,  to  carry 
them  into  effect:  or  upon  a  smaller  scale,  (lie,  procu- 
ring of  a  maintenance  and  fortune  for  our  families,  by 
a  course  of  industry  and  application  to  our  callings, 
which  forms  and  give*  motion  to  the  common  occupa- 
tions of  life;  training  up  a  child  i  prosecuting  a  scheme 
for  bit  future  establishment  j  making  ourselves  masters 
of  a  language  or  a  science ;  improving  or  managing  an 
estate ;  labouring  after  a  piece  of  preferment :  and, 
lastly,  any  engagement  which  is  innocent  is  better  than 
none  ;  as  writing  a  book,  building  a  house,  laying  nut 
a  garden,  digging  a  fish-pond  ;  even  raiting  a  cucum- 
ber or  a  tulip.  Whilst  the  mind  it  taken  np  with  the 
object!  or  business  before  it,  we  are  commonly  happy, 
whatever 
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Haptnutn.  whatever  Ibe  object  or  bu  si  nets  be  :   when  the  mind 
*m,  i  — *  absent,  and  the  thoughts  Are  wandering  to  something 
else  betide  what  is  pawing  in  the  place  in  which  we  are, 
we  are  often  miserabli 
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3.  The  art  in  which  the  aeorat  of  bum  an  happineei 
is  a  great  memaure  consists,  ii  to  set  the  habits  in  such 
a  manner,  that  every  change  may  be  a  change  for  the 
better.  The  habiti  themselves  are  much  (be  Mine  ; 
for  whatever  is  made  habitant  becomes  smooth,  and 
easy,  and  indifferent.  The  return  to  an  old  habit  ia 
likewise  easy,  whatever  the  habit  be.  Therefore  the 
advantage  ia  with  those  habits  which  allow  of  indul- 
gence in  the  deviation  from  them.  The  luxurious  re- 
ceive do  greater  pleasure  from  their  dainties  than  the 
peasant  does  from  his  bread  and  cheese  ;  but  the  pea- 
sent  whenever  he  goes  abroad  finds  a  feaat,  whereas  the 
epicure  must  bo  well  entertained  to  escape  disgust. 
Those  who  spend  every  day  at  cards,  and  those  who 
go  every  day  to  plough,  pass  their  time  much  alike  5 
intent  upon  what  they  are  about,  wanting  nothing, 
regretting  nothing,  they  are  both  in  a  state  of  ease : 
But  then,  whatever  suspend!  the  occupation  uf  the  card- 
player  distresses  him)  whereas  to  the  labourer  every 
interruption  is  a  refreshment :  and  thia  appears  in  the 
different  effect  that  the  Sabbath  produces  upon  the 
two,  which  proves  a  day  of  recreation  to  the  one,  but 
a  lamentable  burden  to  the  other.  The  man  who  has 
learned  to  live  alone,  feels  his  spirits  enlivened  when- 
ever he  enters  into  company,  and  takes  bit  leave  with- 
out regret :  another,  who  has  long  been  accustomed  to 
a  crowd  or  continual  succession  of  company,  experieu- 


e  conduce  to  liappi-  ' 
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the  stock  is  soon  exhausted,  when  he  is  left  without  re-  n«ppin«» 
sonrca  from  this  principal  supply  uf  innocent  amuse-         g 
ment. 

80  far  as  circumstances  of  fortun 
ness,  it  is  not  tbe  income  which  an; 
the  increase  of  income  that  affords  the  pleasure.  Two 
persons,  of  whom  one  begins  with  100I.  and  advances 
bis  income  to  1000I.  a-year ;  and  tbe  other  sets  off 
with  loool.  end  dwindles  down  to  tool,  may,  in  tbe 
course  of  their  time,  have  the  receipt  and  spending  of 
the  same  sum  of  money  :  yet  their  satisfaction,  so  far 
as  fortune  ii  concerned  in  it,  will  be  very  different : 
tbe  series  and  sum  total  of  their  incomes  being  tbe 
same,   it  nukes  a  wide  difference  which  end  they  be- 


gin  at. 

4.  Happiness  consists  in  health  ;  understanding  by 
health,  not  only  freedom  from  bodily  distempers,  bat 
also  that  tranquillity,  firmness,  and  alacrity  of  mind, 
which  we  call  good  ipirit*.  For  tbe  sake  of  bealtb,  ac- 
cording to  this  notion  of  it,  no  sacrifices  can  be  too 
great.  Whether  it  requires  as  to  relinquish  lucrative 
situations,  to  abstain  from  favourite  indulgences,  to 
oontroul  intemperate  passions,  or  undergo  tedious  regi- 
mens ;  whatever  difficulties  it  lays  us  under,  a  man, 
who  pursues  bis  happiness  rationally  and  resolutely, 
will  be  content  to  submit  to.  When  we  are  in  perfect 
health  and  spirits,  we  feel  in  ourselves  a  happiness  in- 
dependent of  any  particular  outward  gratification  what- 
ever, and  of  which  we  can  give  no  account.  This  ia 
an  enjoyment  which  tbe  Deity  has  annexed  to  life ;  and 
probably  constitutes,  in  a  great  measure,  the  happiness 
of  infants  and  brutes,  especially  of  the  lower  and  seden- 
tary orders  of  animals,  as  of  oysters,  periwinkles,  and 
the  like. 

The  above  account  of  human  happiness  will  justify 
these  two  conclusions,  which,  although  found  in  most 
books  of  morality,  have  seldom  been  supported  by  any 
sufficient  reasons :  1,  "  That  happiness  is  pretty  equally 
distributed  amongst  the  different  orders  of  civil  soci- 
ety ;  and,  2.  That  vice  baa  no  advantage  over  virtue, 
even  with  respect  to  this  world's  happiness." 

HAQUE,  in  our  old  writers,  a  I  ittle  band-gun,  prohi- 
bited to  be  used  for  destruction  of  game,  Sec.  by  statute 
33  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  6.  and  3  and  3  Ed.  VI.  cap.  14. 
There  is  also  the  ba!f-haque,  or  demi-faaque,  within  the 
■aid  nets. 
HASAM.    See  Seraglio. 

HABAN,  Charkan,  or  Charrjc,  in  Mesopotamia, 
n  city  celebrated  for  having  been  tbe  place  where  Abra- 
ham first  retreated  after  be  left  Ur  (Gen.  si.  31,32.); 
and  where  Terah,  Abraham's  father,  died  and  wtU  bn- 
A  reader  who  bus  inured  himself  to  books  of  ried.  Thither  it  was  likewise  that  Jacob  retired  to  La- 
■cseuce  and  argumentation,  if  n  novel,  a  well-written  nun  when  ho  fled  from  the  indignation  of  bit  brother 
pamphlet,  ao  article  of  news,  a  narrative  of  s  curious  Esau  (id.  xxvii.  45.  xxviii.  io(  &e.).  Lastly,  at  Ha- 
Tcynnw,  or  the  journal  of  a  traveller,  bill  in  his  way,  ran  or  Charm  in  Mesopotamia,  Crassos  the  Roman  ge- 
siu  down  to  tbe  repast  with  relist,  enjoys  bis  entertain-  neral  was  defeated  and  killed  by  the  Partbians.  Haran 
anent  while  it  lasts,  and  can  re  tarn  when  it  k  over  was  situated  between  tbe  Euphrates  and  tbe  river  Cnn- 
te  his  graver  reading/  without  distaste.  Another,  bur,  at  a  considerable  distance  from  too  place  where 
with  whom  nothing  will  go  down  but  works  of  humour     these  two  rivers  join. 

and  pLtnmatry,  or  wbosa  curiosity  must  be  interested  HARANGUE,  a  modern  French  name  for  a  speech 
by  pcrpctnal  novelty,  wilt  consume  a  bookseller's  win*  or  oration  made  by  an  orator  in  public.— Menage  do- 
*  }  during  wkkh  time  he  is  rather     rives  tbe  word  from  tbe  Italian  o-rnuro,  which  signifies 

1  than  diverted :    and  as   books     the  same ;  formed,  according  to  Ferrari,  from  arringo, 
"     just,  or  place  of  justing."     Others  derive  it  from 
Kki 


mtisfaetion  than  what  tbe  man  of  1 
bis  chimney  -corner.  So  far  their  conditions  : 
but  let  n  change  of  place,  fortune, 
rate  the  companion  from  bis  circle,  his  visitors,  his 
dob,  wimnaini  1  mm.  or  coffee-house,  and  tbe  differ- 
ence of  advantage  in  the  choice  and  constitution  nf 
tho  two  habits  will  chow  itself.  Solitude  comes  to  the 
one  detbed  with  melancholy :  to  tbe  other  it  brings 
liberty  and  qnieL  Yon  will  see  the  one  fretful  and 
rustless  at  n  loss  how  to  dispose  of  his  time,  tilt  the 
hour  comes  round  that  be  can  forget  himself  in  bed  : 
tho  other  easy  and  satisfied,  taking  up  bis  book  or  his 
pipe  as  soon  as  ho  finds  himself  alone ;  ready  to  admit 
any  little  amusement  that  casts  up,  or  to  torn  bis 
bands  and  attention  to  tho  first  business  that  presents 
itself;  an  content  without  either  to  sit  still,  and  let  bis 
trains  of  thought  glide  indolently  through  his  brain, 
without  much  ana  perhaps  or  pleasure,  bat  without 
hankering  after  any  thing  better,  and  without  irrita- 
ir  who  bus  inured  himself  to  books  nf 


in  search  of  diversion 

to  bis  taste  are  few  and  short,  and  rapidly  rend  over, 
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Harsague  the  Latin  ara,  "  altar ;"  by  reason  the  Grit  harangues     in  Dutch  Guelderland. 

H         were  made  before  altars  ;  whence  the  verse  of  Juvenal, 
Hsnter- 
wick.  jf«f  Lvgduntnii*  rjietor  dicturut  ad  aram. 

Harangues  were  usually  made  by  tbe  generals,  pre- 
vion»  to  an  engagement,  both  amongst  the  Greeks  and 
Bo  man  j.  An  harangue  on  snch  occasions  nu  called 
ullocutio.     See  Allocutio. 

The  word  is  also  frequently  used  in  an  ill  sense,  viz. 
for  a  too  pompous,  prolix,  or  unseasonable  speech  or 
declamation. 

HARBINGER,  an  officer  of  the  king's  household, 
having  four  yeomen  under  him,  who  ride  a  day's  jour- 
ney before  the  court  when  it  travels,  tn  provide  lodg- 
ings, &c. 

HARBOROUGH,  a  totvn  of  Leicestershire,  84 
miles  from  London.  It  ia  a  great  thoroughfare  in  the 
road  to  Derby,  near  the  source  of  tbe  river  Wetland ', 
and  was  famous,  in  Camden's  time,  for  ita  beast  fair, 
where  the  best  horses  and  colts  are  still  sold.  Its  fairs 
are  April  39.  and  Oct.  19.  The  market  is  on  Tues- 
day, for  the  use  of  which  the  earl  of  Harborough  built 
a  neat  market-house,  at  his  own  expence.  Papulation 
1704.     W.  Long.  O.  56.  N.  L»t.  yi.  20. 

HARBOUR,  a  general  name  given  to  any  sea-port 
or  haven;  as  also  to  any  place  convenient  for  mooring 
shipping,  althongb  at  a  great  distance  from  the  sea. 
Tbe  qualities  requisite  in  a  good  harbour  are,  that  the 
bottom  be  entirely  free  from  rocka  or  shallows;  that  tbe 
opening  be  of  sufficient  eitent  to  admit  the  entrance 
or  departure  of  large  abips  without  difficulty  ;  that  it 
should  have  good  anchoring  ground,  and  be  easy  of  ac- 
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is  a  well-built  town,  and    H«d.r- 
the  chief  of  the  sea-ports  of  this  province.     It  has  ae-      "ies, 
veral    good    buildings,  particularly  the  great   church,  H»idne»». 
which  is  much  admired.     In   1648  the  public  school '       "    "* 
here  was  turned  into  an  university.     The  French  did 
it  a  great  deal  of  damage  in  167a;  since  which  time 
it  has  been  on  the  decline,     E.  Long.  5,  31.  N.  Lat. 
5s*  34- 

HARDNESS,  in  bodies,  a  property  directly  oppo- 
site to  fluidity  j  by  which  they  resist  the  impression  of 
any  other  substance,  sometimes  in  an  extreme  degree. 
At  fluidity  has  been  found  to  consist  in  the  motion  of 
the  particles  of  a  body  upon  one  another  in  consequence 
of  a  certain  action  of  the  universal  fluid  or  elementary 
fire  among  them  ;  we  must  conclude  that  hardness  con* 
sists  in  tbe  absence  of  this  action,  or  a  deficiency  of 
what  is  called  latent  heat.  This  is  confirmed  by  obser- 
ving, that  there  is  an  intermediate  state  betwixt  hard- 
ness and  fluidity,  in  which  bodies  will  yield  to  a  certain 
force,  though  they  still  makes  considerable  resistance. 
This  is  principally  observed  in  tbe  metals,  and  ia  the 
foundation  of  their  ductility.  It  appears  indeed  that 
this  last  property,  as  well  as  fluidity,  it  entirely  depen- 
dent on  a  certain  quantity  of  latent  heat  absorbed,  or 
Otherwise  acting  within  the  substance  itself ;  for  all  the 
metals  are  rendered  hard  by  hammering,  and  soft,  by 
being  put  again  into  the  fire  and  kept  there  for  sums 
time.  Tbe  former  operation  renders  then  hot  as  well 
as  bard  ;  probably,  as  Dr  Black  observes,  because  the 
particles  of  metal  are  thus  forced  near  one  another, 
and  those  of  fire  squeezed  out  from  among  them.  By. 
keeping  them  for  some  time  in  the  fire,  that  element 


cess  ;  that  it  should  be  well  defended  from  the  violence     insinuates  itself  again  among  the  particles,  and  arranges 


of  the  wind  and  sea  ;  that  it  should  have  room  and  con- 
venience,to  receive  die  shipping  of  different  nations, 
and  those  which  are  laden  with  different  merchandises  ; 
that  it  be  furnished  willi  a  good  light-house,  and  have 
variety  of  proper  rings,  posts,  moorings,  Ste.  in  order 
to  remove  or  secure  the  vessels  contained  therein  ;  aad, 
finally,  that  it  have  plenty  of  wood,  and  other  materials 
for  firing,  besides  hemp,  iron,  mariners,  &c. 

HARBURG,  a  small  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  Loner  Saxony,  and  duchy  of  Lunenburg,  seated  on 
the  river  Elbe  opposite  to  Hamburg.  It  was  surround- 
ed with  walls  tn  1355;  and  30  years  after,  a  strong 
castle,  which  still  remains,  was  built  by  tbe  bishop. 
E.  Lone.  9.  56.  N,  Lat.  53.  38. 

HARCOURT,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Calvados,  about  1 2  mile*  south  of  Caen.  From 
it  a  once  noble  family. ip  France,  derived  their  ducal 
title  ;  and  from  it  also,  it  is  said,  sprang  tbe  noble  fa- 
mily of  the  same  name  in  England. 

HARDBERG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  dnohy 
of  Stiria,  52  miles  south  of  Vienna.  E.  Long.  15.  46. 
N.  Lat,  47.  22. 

HARDENBERG,  a  town  of  Westphalia,  in  the 
duchy  of  Berg,  13  milet  east- north-east  of  Dusseldorff. 
E.  Long.  6.  50.  N.  Lat.  51.  19, 

HARDENING,  the  giving  a  greater  degree  of 
hardness  to  bodies  than  tbey  bad  before. 

There  are  several  ways  of  hardening  iron  and  steel, 
as  by  hammering  them,  quenching  them  in  cold  water, 
&e.      See  StEEL. 

Cok-Hjudbxinq.     See  Cjn-Hardening. 

HARDERWICK,  a  town  of  the  United  Provinces, 


tbam  in  the  same  manner  at  before,  so  that  the  ducti- 
lity returns.  By  a  second  hammering  this  property  is 
again  destroyed,  returning  on  a  repetition  of  tbe  beat- 
ing or  annealing  as  it  is  called  ;  and  so  on,  aa  often  a* 
we  please. 

Hardness  appears  to  diminish  toe  cohesion  of  bodies 
in  some  degree,  though  tboir  fragility  does  not  by  any 
means  keep  pace  with  their  hardness.  Thus,  glass  ia 
very  hard  and  very  brittle  ;  but  flint,  though  still  hard*, 
er  than  glass,  is  much  less  brittle.  Among  tbe  metals, , 
however,  these  two  properties  seem  to  be  more  connect- . 
ed,  though  even  here  the  connection  Is  by  no  means 
complete.  Steel,  the  hardest  of  all  the  metals,  is  in- 
deed the  most  brittle  ;  but  lead,  the  softest,  is  not  th* 
most  ductile.  Neither  is  bardneat  connected  with  th* 
specific  gravity  of  bodies ;  for  a  diamond,  the  hardest 
substance  in  nature,  is  little  more  than  half  the  weight 
of  tbe  lightest  metal.  Aa  little  is  it  connected  with, 
the  coldness,  electrical  properties,  or  any  other  quality 
with  which  wo  are  acquainted ;  so  that  though  the  prin- 
ciple above  laid  down  may  be  accepted  as  a  general 
foundation  for  our  inquiries,  a  groat  number  of  parti- 
culars remain  yet  to  be  discovered  before  wo  can  offer 
any  satisfactory  explanation. 

AIL  bodies  beoonte  harder  by  cold;  but  this  it  not 
tbo  only  means  of  their  dotog  so,  for  tome  became  hard 
by  beat  as  well  at  cold.  Thus,  water  be  coasts  hard 
by  cold  when  it  is  froxen,  but  it  becomes  much  banter 
when  its  steam  ia  passed  over  red-hot-iron,  and  it  enters 
the  substance  of  the  metal,  by  an  union  with  wbieh  it- 
becomes  almost  as  hard  as  glass. 

Dr  Quist  and  others  have  constructed  tablet  of  the 
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Hirdnui  hardness  of  different  substance*.     Tbe  method  pursued     ban*  are  not  io  nimble,  and  t!*o«e  of  the  marine!  are     Hart. 

*     constructing  these  Cablet  wai  by  observing  tbe  order      the  (lowest ;  but  the  wandering  hares  ai 


io  which  they  were  nble  to  cot  or  make  any  impression 
J  npon  one  another.  Tbe  following  tnblr,  extracted  from 
M.  Magellan's  edition  of  Cronstedt't  Mineralogy,  w»i 
taken  from  Dr  Qoist,  Bergman,  and  Mr  Kir  wan.  Tbe 
fa*  rat  column  tbowt  tbe  hardness,  and  the  second  tbe  spe- 
cific gravity. 


Diamond  from  Ormna 

30 

_ 

3-7 

Pink  diamond 

'9 

— 

3-4 

Bluish  diamond 

19 

— 

33 

Yellowish  diamond 

T2 

— 

3-3 

Cubic  diamond 

■8 

— 

3-* 

Ruby 

*7 

— 

4.2 

Pale  ruby  from  Brazil 
Ruby  spinell 

16 

— 

3-5 

'J 

— 

31 

Deep  bine  sapphire 

16 

— 

3'o 

Ditto  paler 

'7 

3-8 

Toper. 

'J 

— 

4.3 

Whitish  ditto 

14 

— 

3-5 

Bohemian  ditto 

ti 

— 

3.8 

Emerald 

ia 

— 

2.8 

Garnet 

12 

— 
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Agate         - 

13 

— 

2.6 

Onyx 

13 

— 

a.6 

Sardonyx 

12 

— 

2.6 

Occidental  amethyst 

II 

— 

a.7 

Crystal 

II 

— 

2.6 

Cornelian 

II 

3.7 

Green  jasper 
Bedditb  yellow  ditto 

II 

— 

*-7 

9 

— 

2.6 

Schoerl 

10 

— 

3-6" 

Tourmaline             •             - 

10 

— 

3-o 

Quart* 

10 

— 

3.7 

Opal 

10 

— 

2.6 

Chrysolite 

10 

__ 

3-7 

Zeolite 

8 

a.r 

Fluor 

7 

— 

3-J 

Calcareous  spar 

6 

— 

*-7 

Gypsum    ■ 

-        5 

— 

2-3 

Chalk 

3 

— 

2-7 

KARDOU1N,  John,  a  learned  French  Jeaojt  in 
tbe  beginning  of  the  1 3th  century,  known  by  the  re* 
markable  paradoxes  he  advanced  in  bis  writing*  -,  this 
in  particular,  That  all  the  works  of  tbe  ancient  pro- 
fane writers,  except  Cioero't  works,  Virgil's  Georgict, 
Horace's  satires  and  epistles,  and  Pliny's  natural  histo- 
ry, are  mere  forgeries.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1729, 
and  83.  His  principal  works  are,  1.  An  edition  of 
Pliny's  ■atnral  history,  with  notes,  which  is  much 
esteemed.  >•  An  edition  of  tbe  councils,  which  made 
much  noise.  3.  Chronology  restored  by  medals,  410, 
4.  A  commentary  on  the  New  Testament,  folio}  in 
which  be  pretends  that  our  Saviour  and  bis  apostles 
preached  io  Latin,  &c. 

HARDW1CKE.    See  York. 

HARE.    See  Litus,  Mammalia  Indue. 

The  ban  is  a  beast  of  veaary,  or  of  the  forest,  bat 
peculiarly  ao  termed  in  the  second  year  of  her  age. 
There  are  reckoned  four  torts  of  tbom,  from  the  place 
of  their  abode:  some  live  in  the  mountains,  some  in  tbe 
fields,  some  in  marebet,  and  some  winder  about  every- 
where.   Tbe  mouBUin-borca  are  tbe  swiftest,  the  field- 

>- 


mug  in  the  paths  and  mazes  of  tbe  fields,  for,  knowing 
the  nearest  ways,  they  run  up  the  hills  and  rocks,  to 
the  confusion  of  the  dogs.     See  Hunting. 

Hares  and  rabbits  are  very  mischievous  to  new  plant- 
ed orchards,  by  peeling  off  tbe  bark  of  the  young  trees 
for  food.  They  do  also  the  same  sort  of  mischief  to 
nnneriea ;  for  the  prevention  of  which,  some  bind  ropes 
about  tbe  trees  op  to  a  sufficient  height ;  some  daub 
them  with  tarj  but  though  this  keeps  off  the  hares,  it 
is  itself  mischievous  to  the  trees  ;  but  this  hurtful  pro- 
perty of  it  it  in  tome  degree  taken  off  by  mixing  any 
kind  of  fat  or  grease  with  it,  and  incorporating  them 
well  over  the  fire.  This  mixture  ia  to  be  robbed  over 
the  lower  part  of  tbe  trees  io  November,  and  will  pre- 
serve them  till  tint  time  the  next  year,  without  any 
danger  from,  these  animals.  It  is  only  in  tbe  hard  wea- 
ther in  the  winter  season,  when  other  food  is  scarce, 
that  these  creatures  feed  on  the  barks  of  trees. 

People  who  have  the  care  of  warrens,  pretend  to 
make  hares  fat  by  stopping  up  their  ears  with  wax,  and 
rendering  them  deaf.  Tbe  bare  ia  so  timorous  a  crea- 
ture, tbat  the  is  continually  listening  after  every  noise, 
and  will  run  a  long  way  on  the  least  suspicion  of  dan- 
2.6  ger  ;  so  that  she  always  eats  in  terror,  and  runs  herself 
-'  out  of  flesh  continually.  These  are  both  prevented  by 
her  feeding  without  apprehensions 

Java  Rasb.     See  Mus,  Mammalia  Index-. 

Hjitss  Ear.     See  Buflzurum,  Botany  Index. 

Hare,  Dr  Francis,  an  English  bishop,  of  whose 
birth  we  bare  no  particulars,  was  bred  at  Eton  school, 
and  from  that  foundation  became  a  member  of  King's 
college,  Cambridge  ;  where  he  had  tbe  tuition  of  the 
marquis  of  Blaodford,  only  son  of  tbe  illustrious  duke 
of  Marlborongh,  who  appointed  him  chaplain -general 
to  the  army.  He  afterwarda  obtained  tbe  deanery  of 
Worcester,  and  from  thence  was  promoted  to  the  bi- 
shopric of  Chichester,  which  be  held  with  the  deanery 
of  St  Pool's  to  his  death,  which  happened  in  1740. 
He  was  dismissed  from  being  chaplain  to  George  I.  in 
1718,  by  tbe  strength  or  party  prejudices,  in  company 
with  Dr  Moss  and  Dr  Sherlock,  persons  of  distinguish- 
ed rank  for  porta  and  learning.  About  the  latter  end 
of  Queen  Anne'-  reign  he  published  a  remarkable 
pamphlet,  intitled,  The  difficulties  and  discourage-  ■ 
men  is  which  attend  the  study  of  tbe  Scriptures, 


the  way  of  private  judgment :  in  order  to  show,  tbat 
since  such  a  study  of  the  Scriptures  is  an  indispensable  - 
duty,  it  concerns  all  Christian  societies  to  remove,  at 
much  as  possible,  those  discouragements.  In  this  work, 
his  manner  appeared  to  be  so  ludicrous,  that  the  con-  ' 
vocation  fell  upon  him,  at  if  be  were  really  against  tbe  ■ 
stody  of  tbe  Holy  Scriptures :  and  Wbiston  says,  that 
rinding  this  piece  likely  to  hinder  that  proferment  be  - 
wat  seeking  for,  he  aimed  to  conceal  his  being  the  an- 
ther. He  published  many  pieces  against  Bishop  Hoad- 
ley,  in  the  Baogorian  Controversy,  as  it  is  called  ;  and 
also  other  learned  works,  which  were  collected  after 
hia  death,  and  published  in  fonr  volt  6W  3.  An  edi- 
tion of  Terence,  with  notes,  in  410.  3.  Tbe  book  of 
PseJmt  in  the  Hebrew,  put  into  tbe  original  poetical 
metre,  410.  In  this  last  work,  he  pretends  to  have  dis- 
covered the  Hebrew  metre,  which  wat  supposed  to  bo  ■ 
irretrievably  lest.     But  bit  hypothesis,  though  defend.  . 
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-Hue      ad  by  come,  vat  has  bean  confuted  by  several  learned 
fl    -     DKII,   particularly  by  Dr  Lowth  in   his  Metrical  Har- 
MtUitu.  game  brcvit  rmnjutatio,  annexed  to  his  lecture  1  Dt  Sacra 
*  Poeti  Htbraarum. 

HARESBURY,  a  town  of  Wilt shire,  on  (be  Willy, 
near  Warminster,  94  miles  from  London,  ii  in  old  re- 
cords called  Heighttbtiry,  or  Hcyfibttry  ;  and  now  it  ia 
written  Hatchburj.  It  waa  once  tbeseat  of  the  empress 
Maud.  Here  are  fairs  on  May  14th  and  September 
I  ;ih  ;  and  it  baa  sent  member*  to  parliament  e*er  tinea 
Bear j  VI.   it  being  an  ancient  borough  by  prescrip- 

HARFLEUR,  no  ancient  town  of  France,  in  the 
■department  of  the  Loner  Seine  5  hut  is  now  a  poor  place, 
on  account  of  its  fortifications  being  demolished,  and  its 
harbour  choked  up.  It  waa  taken  by  the  English,  by 
-assault,  in  the  year  1415.  It  ia  seated  on  the  itaer  Li- 
zarne,  near  the  Seine,  five  mile*  from  Havre  de  Grace, 
and  106  north-west  of  Paris.  The  number  of  inhabit- 
ants is  about  1800.     E.  Long.  o.  17.  N.  Lat.  49.  30. 

HARIOT,  or  Heriot,  in  Line,  a  doe  belonging 
to  «  lord  at  the  death  of  hie  tenant,  consisting  of  tfao 
best  beast,  either  horae  or  cow,  or  ox,  which  he  bad 
at  the  time  of  his  death  \  and  in  some  manors  the  best 
goods,  piece  of  plate,  &c.  are  called  hariott. 

Hakiot,  Thamat,     See  Harriot. 

HARLECH,  a  town  of  Merionethshire,  in  North 
Wales.  It  is  seated  00  a  rock,  on  the  (ea-ahore ;  and 
is  but  a  poor  place,  though  the  shire-town,  and  aends 
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handsome  cattle,  which  was  a  garrison  for  Charles  '. 
in  the  civil  wan,  for  which  reason  it  waa  afterwards 
"demolished  by  the  parliament.  W.  Long,  4.  a,  N. 
I*t.  54.  47. 

HARLEIAN  collection,  a  most  valuable  col- 
lection of  useful  and  curious  manuscripts,  begun  near 
the  end  of  the  1 7th  century,  by  Robert  Harley  of  Brum- 


es had   eluded  the  diligence  of  preceding;  collectors:   Baradan 
hut  Lard  Oxford's  plan  waa  more  extensive  t.  for  hi*         | 
collection  abounds  alto  with  curious  MSS.  in  every  sci- ,  *Uriay. 
ence.    This  collection,  which  was  purchased  by  govern*         *     — 
ment    for   io,oool.  is  now   ia   the  British  Museum  ; 
and  an  enomcration  of  its  contents  may  be  seen  in  the 
Annual  Register,  vi.  140,  &c. 

HARLEM,  a  town  of  tbe  United  Provinces,  in 
Holland,  situated  nn  the  river  Sparren,  ia  E.  Long. 
4.  29.  N.  Lat.  52.  22.  It  is  a  large  and  populous 
city,  and  stands  near  a  lake  of  the  same  name,  with 
which  it  has  a  communication,  aa  well  a*  with  Amster- 
dam and  Leyden,  by  means  of  several  canals.  Schemes 
have  been  often  formed  for  draining  of  this  lake,  hot 
were  never  put  in  execution.  Te  tbe  .south  of  the  town 
lies  a  wood,  cut  into  delightful  walks  and  vistas,  Tbe 
town  is  famous  for  the  siege  which  it  held  out  against 
tbe  Spaniards  for  ten  months  in  1573}  the  townsman, 
before  they  capitulated,  being  reduced  to  eat  the  vilest 
animals,  and  even  leather  and  grass.  Tbe  inhabit  sots 
corresponded  with  the  prince  of  Orange  for  a  consider- 
able time  by  means  of  carrier-pigeons.  Harlem,  as  ia 
well  known,  claims  the  invention  of  printing  ;  and  ia 
fact,  the  first  essays  of  the  art  mn  indisputably  to  ha  at- 
tributed to  Laurentius,  a  magistrate  ef  that  city.  [See 
Laurentius,  and  (History  of)  Printing,]  Before 
the  Reformation,  Harlem  waa  a  bishop's  aee  ;  the  inha- 
bitants amount  to  40,000.  An  academy  of  sciences 
was  founded  here  in  1752-  Vast  quantities  of  linen 
and  thread  are  bleached  here  ;  the  waters  of  the  lake, 
having  a  peculiar  quality,  which  renders  them  very  fit 
for  that  purpose.— A  sort  of  phrensj  with  regard  to 
flowers,  particularly  tulips,  once  prevailed  here,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  they  were  told  at  extravagant  prices. 
The  owner  of  a  hyacinth  which  Dm  ens  saw  in  flower 
in  May  1771,  refuted  10/300  florins  for  it, 
HARLEQUIN,  in  the  Italian  comedy,  a  b 


ton  Bryan,  Esq.  in  Herefordshire,  afterwards  earl  of  dressed  in  party-coloured  clothes ;  answering 
Oxford  and  lord  big h -treasurer ;  and  which  was  con- 
ducted upon  the  plan  of  the  great  Sir  Robert  Cotton. 
Ha  published  bis  first  considerable  collection  in  August 
1705,  and  in  leas  than  ten  years  be  got  together  near 
2500  rare  and  curious  MSS.  Soon  after  this,  the  ce- 
lebrated Dr  George  Hicks,  Mr  Anstis  garter  king  at 
arms,  Bishop  Nicolson,  and  many  other  eminent  anti- 
quaries, not  only  offered  him  their  assistance  in  procur- 
ing MSS.  but  presented  bin  with  several  that  were  very 
valuable.  Being  thus  encouraged  to  perseverance  by 
hit  success,  be  kept  many  persons  employed  in  purcha- 
sing MSS.  for  him  abroad,  giving  then  written  in- 
structions for  their  conduct.  By  these  meant  the  MS. 
library  was,  in  tbe  year  1721,  increased  to  near  6000 
books,  14,000  original  charters,  and  coo  rolls. 

On  the  aist  of  May  1724  Lord  Oxford  died:  but 
hie  ton  Edward,  who  succeeded  to  hia  honours  and 
♦state,  still  farther  enlarged  the  collection  j  so  that  when 
he  died,  June  1 6th  1741,  it  consisted  ef  8000  volumes, 
several  of  them  containing  distinct  and  independent  trea- 
tises, besides  many  loose  papers  which  have  been  since) 
arranged  and  bound  up  in  volumes  ;  and  above  40,000 

original  rolls,  charter**  letters-  patent,  grants,  and  other     treasurer  of  the  excreuor.   A  daring  attempt  wan  mad* 
deeds  and  instruments  of  great  antiquity.  nn  hia  lite,  March  8.  1711,  by  the  murqoit  of  Guieeard 

The  priuci  pel  design  of  making  this  collection  was  a  French  Papiat ;  who,  when  under  an  nra  mines  inn  be. 
the  establishment  of  a  MS.  English  historical  library,  fore  a  committee  of  the  privy  council,  stabbed  bisu  with. 
and  the  nieuing  from  destruction  each  national  reaerda     ajenknife.     Of  this  wound,  however,  be  teen  recover. 


merry -an  drew  or  jack-nodding  ia 
our  drolls,  on  mountebanks,  stages,  Sic.  We  have  al- 
so introduced  tbe  harlequin  upon  our  theatres;  and 
this  is  one  of  the  standing  characters  in  the  modem 
grotesque  or  pantomime  entertainments.  Tbe  tern 
took  itt  rite  from  a  famous  Italian  cotnedian  who 
came  to  Paris  under  Henry  III.  and  who  frequenting 
the  bouse  of  M.  de  Harlay,  hia  companions  aacd  te  caU 
him  Harlequino,  q.  d.  little  Harlay  5  a  name  which  ban 
deeeended  to  those  ef  tbe  same  rank  and  profession. 

HARLEY,  ROBSXT,  earl  of  Oxford  and  Mortimer, 
was  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Edward  Hurley,  and  bam  in 
1661.  At  the  Revolution,  Sir  Edward  and  his  sect 
raised  a  troop  ef  horae  at  their  own  expense  ;  and'  after 
the  accession  of  King  William  and  Queen  Mary,  bar. 
obtained  a  seat  in  parliament.  His  promotion*  wen 
rapid.  In  1702,  be  was  chosen  speaker  of  the  house 
of  commons  ;  in  1704,  he  waa  sworn  of  Queen  Anne's 
privy  council,  and  the  same  year  made  secretary  ef 
state ;  ia  1 706,  be  acted  aa  one  ef  the  commissioners 
for  the  treaty'  of  onion  (  and  in  1710  was  appointed  a 
commissioner  ef  the  treasury,  and  chancellor  and  under- 
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Harlev    e^ J  "^  "•s  ""*  **m*  7"r  Greate^  "r'  of  Osford,  and 
■         lord  high -treasurer,  which  office  he  resigned  just  before 
Harlot-     the  queen's  death.     He  wai  impeached  of  high  treason 
»   I      "'ill  1715,  and  committed  to  the  Tower}  but  was  cleared 
by  trial,  and  died  in  1724.     His  character  bai  been 
▼art oa*l j  represented,  bat  cannot  be  here  discussed.   Hit 
was  net  only  an  encourager  of  literature,  hot  the  great- 
eat  collector  in  hie  time  of  curious  book*  and  MSS. 
bis  collection  of  which  makes  a  capital  part  of  the  Bri- 
tiffi  Museum.     Bee  Harleian  Collection. 
HAULING.     See  Herumg. 
HARLINGEN,  a  sea-port  town  of  the  United  Ne- 
therlands, in  West  Friealand.     It  stands  on  the  coast  of 
the  Zujder  see,  at  the  mouth    of  a  large  canal,  in  E. 
Long.  5.  22.  N.  Lat.  53.  9.     It   was  only   a   hamlet 
till  about  the  year  1234,  when  it  was  destroyed  by  the 
•en  ;  and  being  afterwards  rebuilt,  became  a  consider- 
able town.     In  1579,  it  wat  considerably  enlarged  by 
the  care  of  William  prince  of  Orange.     It  is  now  very 
well  fortified,  and  is   naturally  strong,  as  the  adjacent 
country  can  very  easily  be  laid  under  water.    The  city 
is  square  ;  »nd  the  streets  are  handsome,  straight,  and 
clean,  with  canal*  in  the  middle  of  them.     It  has  five 

Etes  ;  four  towards  the  land,  and  one  towards  the  sea  j 
t  though  the  harbour  it  good,  yet  vessels  of  great  bur- 
den cannot  get  into  it  until  they  are  lightened,  for 
want  of  water.  The  admiralty  college  of  Frieslnod  has 
its  seat  here.  The  manufactures  are  salt,  bricks,  and 
tiles,  a  considerable  trade  is  also  carried  on  in  all  torts 
of  linen  cloth,  and  the  adjacent  country  yield*  abun- 
dance of  corn  and  good  pastures. 

HABLOCH,  or  Harliich,  a  town  of  Merioneth- 
shire, in  North  Wales,  223  miles  from  London,  on 
the  sea  coast,  near  the  north-west  point  of  the  county. 
It  it  naturally  strong,  a  garrison  being  kept  here  for 
the  security  of  the  coast.  Its  castle  lies  now  in  ruins. 
The  town,  though  a  corporation  and  governed  by  a 
mayor,  make*  bat  *  very  mean  appearance.  It  bat  a 
market  00  Saturdays,  and  four  fairs  in  the  year. 

HARLOT,  a  woman  given  to  incontinency,  or 
that  makes  a  habit  or  a  trade  of  prostituting  her  body. 
—The  word  is  supposed  to  be  used  for  the  diminutive 
mhorelet,  a  "  little  whore.*1— Other*  derive  it  from 
Arietta,  mistress  to  Robert  duke  of  Normandy,  and 
soother  to  William  the  Conqueror :  Camden  derives 
it  from  one  Arhtka,  concubine  to  William  the  Con- 
queror: Others  from  the  Italian  Arhtta,  "a  proud 
whore." 

Harlot*  were  tolerated  amongst  Jews,  Greeks,  and 
Romans.  Fornication  indeed  was  prohibited  among 
the  Jews,  under  severe  penalties ;  but  those  they  ex- 
plained a*  extending  only  to  women  of  their  own  na- 
tion. The  public  stew*  were  therefore  stocked  with 
foreign  prostitutes,  who  teem  to  have  been  taken  under 
the  protection  of  government.  Hence  appears  the  res- 
ton  wiry  the  word  strange  woman  it  often  found  to  tig* 
nify  a  harlot.  Prostitutes  at  first  wore  veils  or  masks  } 
lot  by  and  by  their  modesty  was  entirety  put  to  Sight, 
and  they  went  abroad  hare-laced.  At  Athens  the  pro- 
stitutes were  generally  strangers ;  and  such  at  debauch- 
ed an  Athenian  female  were  liable  to  a  penalty.  To 
frequent  the  public  stews  was  not  held  disgraceful  !  The 
wisest  of  the  Heathen  sages  allowed  it !  Solon  permitted 
common  whores  to  go  publicly  to  the  yoong  men  who 
had  engaged  them,  and  encouraged  the  youth  of  A-  ' 


then*  to  gratify  their  lost  with  these,  rather  than  seduce  HarM. 
and  debauch  the  wives  or  daughter*  of  citizens.  CatoHaiBUtun. 
the  censor  was  of  the  eame  sentiments;  and  Cicero chal-"  "*™  ' 
lenget  all  persons  to  name  a  time  when  men  were-eitbe* 
re  proved  for  this  practice,  or  not  countenanced-  in  it. 
Amongst  the  Jews,  the  harlots  used  to  ply  in  the  high- 
ways and  streets  of  cities}  at  Athens  they  frequented 
the  ceramicos,  sciros,  and  the  old  forum.— In  some 
places  they  were  distinguished  by  their  dress  from  other 
women.  Corinth  was  a  remarkable  nursery  of  harlots, 
and  gave  birth  to  the  noted  Lai's.  Their  accomplish' 
tnent*  were  oftentimes  great,  in  all  the  polite  and  ele- 
gant parts  of  female  education,  viz.  philosophy,  dan- 
cing, tinging,  rhetoric,  &c.  Aspesia,  the  mistress  of 
Pericles,  was  admired  by  Socrates  for  her  learning- 
The  more  accomplished  prostitute*  frequently  amassed 
large  fortunes :  a  remarkable  instance  of  which  we  have 
in  Phryne,  who  offered  to  rebuild  the  wall*  of  Thebes, 
when  destroyed  by  Alexander,  on  condition  that  they 
would  perpetuate  her  memory  and  profession  by  an  in- 
scription. Prostitntes  at  Rome  were  obliged  to  fix  a 
bill  over  their  doors,  indicating  their  character  and  pro- 
fession. It  was  also  customary  for  them  to  change  their 
name,  after  they  had  signified  to  the  prsctor  their  in- 
tention of  leading  such  a  dissolute  life  :  this  they  did,, 
because  their  trade  was  unbecoming  their  birth  and  con* 
dition  ;  but  they  reansumed  their  family  names  when 
they  quitted  tbeir  infamous  mode  of  living.  Women 
whose  grandfather,  father,  or  husband,  bad  been  a  Ro- 
man knight,  were  forbidden  by  the  laws  to  make  a  pub- 
lic profession  of  lewdness. 

HARMATTAN,  the  name  of  a  remarkable  perib* 
dical  wind  which  blows  from  the  interior  parts  of  Africa 
towards  the  Atlantic  ocean.  Of  this  wind  we  have  the 
following  account  in  the  Phil.  Trans,  vol.  Ixxi.  fur- 
nished by  Mr  Norris,  a  gentleman  who  had  frequent 
opportunities  of  observing  its  singular  properties  and  ef- 
fects. 

On  that  part  of  the  coast  of  Africa  which  lie*  be- 
tween Cape  Verd  and  Cape  Lopez,  an  easterly  wind 
prevail*  during  the  month*  of  December,  January,  and 
February,  which  by  the  Fantee*,  a  nation  on  the  Gold 
coast,  is  called  the  Harmattan.  Cape  Verd  is  in  I  j° 
N.  Lat.  and  Cape  Lopez  in  I*  S.  Lat. ;  and  the  coast 
between  these  two  capes  runs,  in  an  oblique  direction,, 
nearly  from  W.  8.  W.  to  £.  S.  E.  forming  a  range  of 
upwards  of  2100  miles.  At  the  isles  de  Los,  which 
are  a  little  to  the  northward  of  Sierra  Leone,  and  to 
the  southward  of  Cape  Verd,  itblowt  from  the  E.S.E. 
en  the  Gold  coast  from  the  N.  E.  and  at  Cape  Lopez, 
and  the  river  Gabon,  from  the  N.  N.  E.  This  wind 
i*  by  the  French  and  Portuguese,  who  frequent  the 
Gold  coast,  called  limply  the  north-east  wind,  the 
quarter  from  which  it  blows.  The  English,  who  some- 
times borrow  words  and  phrases  from  the  Fantee  Ian* 
guage,  which  is  lest  guttnial  and  more  harmonious  than 
that  of  their  neighbour!,  adopt  the  Fantee  word  Har- 
mattan. 

The  harmattan  comes  on  indiscriminately  at  any 
boor  of  the  day,  at  any  time  of  the  tide,  or  at  any  pe- 
riod of  the  moon,  and  continue*  sometimes  only  a  day. 
or  two,  sometimes  five  or  six  days,  and  it  has  been 
known  to  last  fifteen  or  sixteen  days.  There  are  gene- 
rally three  or  four  returns  or  it  every  season.  It  blows- 
wit  li  a  moderate  force,,  not  quite  so  strong  at  the  sea- 
breeze 
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day  Ktt  in  during  the  fair  season      ting  fevers  generally  recover  in  an  harmattan.     Those Binuuu 


Hum* tun. breeze  (which  _  _ 

'  ■  .>  — ■  from  the  "W.,  W.  8.  W.,  and  S.  W.)  ;  but  somewhat  weakened  by  fever*,  and  linking  under  evacuations  for 
stronger  than  the  land  wind  at  night  from  the  N.  and  the  core  of  them,  particularly  bleeding,  which  ia  often 
N.W.  "W.  injudiciously  repeated,  have  their  lives  laved,  and  vi- 

I.  A  fog  or  haxe  Is  one  of  the  peculiarities  which  gour  restored,  in  ipite  of  the  doctor.  It  stops  the  pro- 
always  accompanies  the  barfnattao.  The  gloom  occa-  great  of  epidemics  ;  the  smallpox,  remittent  fevers,  &c 
aioned  by  this  fog  is  so  great,  as.  sometimes  to  make  not  only  disappear,  hat  those  labouring  under  these  die- 
even  near  objects  obscure.  The  English  fort  at  Why-  eases,  when  an  harmattan  comes  on,  are  almost  certain 
dab  stands  about  the  midway  between  tbe  French  and  of  a  speedy  recovery.  .  Infection  appears  not  then  to  be 
Portuguese  forts,  and  not  quite  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  easily  communicated  even  by  art,  In  the  year  1770. 
either,  yet  very  often  from  thence  neither  of  the  other  there  were  on  board  the  Unity,  at  Wbydah,  above  100 
forts  can  be  discovered.  The  sun,  concealed  the  great-  slave* ;  the  smallpox  broke  out  among  them,  and  it 
eat  part  of  the  day,  appear*  only  a  fen  hours  about  was  determined  to  inoculate  ;  those  who  were  inocula- 
uooii,  and  then  of  a  mild  red,  exciting  no  painful  ten-  ted  before  the  harmattan  cams  on,  got  very  well 
iitiou  on  the  eye.  through  the  disease.     About  70  were  inoculated  a  day 

1.  Extreme  dryness  makes  another  extraordinary  or  two  after  the  harmattan  set  in,  but  no  one  of  them 
property  of  this  wind.  No  dew  falls  during  the  con-  had  either  sickness  or  eruption.  It  was  imagined  that 
tinusuce  of  the  harmattan;  nor  is  there  the  least  ap-  the  infection  was  effectually  dispersed,  and  the  ship  cleat 
pearancc  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere.    Vegetables  of     of  the  disorder;  but  in  a  very  few  weeks  it  began  to 

every  kind  are  very  much  injured;  all  tender  plants,     L "  "    " 

and  most  of  the  productions  of  the  garden,  are  de- 
stroyed 3  the  grass  withers,  and  becomes  dry  like  hay  ) 
the  vigorous  evergreens  likewise  feel  its  pernicious  in- 
fluence ;  the  branches  of  the  lemon,  orange,  and  lime 
trees  droop,  the  leaves  become  flaccid,  wither,  and  if 
the  harmattan  continues  to  blow  for  IO  or  12  days, 
are  so  parched,  as  to  be  easily  rubbed  to  dust  between 
the  fingers  :  the  fruit  of  these  trees,  deprived  of  its 
nourishment,  and  stinted  in  its  growth,  only  appears 
to  ripen,  for  It  becomes  yellow  and  dry,  without  ic 
quiring  half  the  usual  size.     The  natives  take  tli* 


appear  among  those  seventy.  About  50  of  them  wen 
inoculated  the  second  time  ;  the  others  had  the  disease 
in  a  natural  way :  an  harmattan  came  on,  and  tbey  all 
recovered,  excepting  one  girl,  who  bad  an  ugly  ulcer 
on  the  inoculated  part,  and  died  some  time  afterwards 
of  a  locked  jaw. 

This  account  differs  remarkably  from  that  given  by 
Dr  Lind,  who  calls  tbe  harmattan  a  malignant  and  fa- 
tal wind  :  (See  bis  Dittata  of  Hot  Climates).  As  to 
the  nature  of  the  soil  over  which  it  blows,  it  appears 
that,  excepting  a  few  rivers  and  some  lakes,  the  coun- 
try about    and  beyond  Wbydah    is  covered    for    400 


port  unity  of  the  extreme  dryness  of  the  grass  and  young      miles  back  with  verdure,  open  plains  of  grass,  clumps 

trees   to  set  fire  to  them,  especially  near   their  roads,     -r  <——    ~"A  =— —  * — ■>••  -f  - "J — *-'- 

not  only  to  keep  those  roads  open  to  travellers,  but  to 
destroy  the  shelter  which  long  grass,  and  thickets  of 
young  trees,  would  afford  to  skulking  parties  or  their 
enemies.  A  fire  thus  lighted  flies  with  such  rapidity, 
as  to  endanger  those  who  travel:  in  that  situation,  a 
common  method  of  escape  is,  on  discovering  a  tire  to 
windward,  to  set  the  grass  nn  fire  to  leeward,  and 
then  follow  your  own  fire.  There  are  other  extraor- 
dinary effects  produced  by  the  extreme  dryness  of  tbe 
harmattsn. 

The  parching  effects  of  thin  wind  are  likewise  evi- 
dent on  the  external  parts  of  the  body.  The  eyes,  no- 
strils, lips,  and  palate,  are  rendered  dry  and  uneasy, 
and  drink  is  often  required,  not  ao  much  to  quench 
thirst,  as  to  remove  a  painful  aridity  in  the  fauces. 
The  lips  and  nose  become  sore,  and  even  chapped  ;  and 
though  the  air  be  cool,  yet  there  is  a  troublesome  sen- 
sation of  prickling  heat  on  the  skin.  If  the  harmattan 
continues  four  or  five  days,  the  scarf  skin  peels  off,  first 
from  the  h»nds  and  face,  and  afterwards  from  the  other 
parts  of  the  body  if  it  continues  a  day  or  two  longer. 
Mr  Norris  observed,  that  wben  sweat  was  excited  by 
exercise  on  those  parts  which  were  covered  by  his  clothes 
from  the  weather,  it  was  peculiarly  acrid,  and  tasted, 
on  applying  his  tongue  to  his  arm,  something  like  spi- 
rits of  hartshorn  diluted  with  water. 

3,  Salubrity  forms  a  third  peculiarity  of  the  harmat- 
tan. Though  this  wind  is  so  very  prejudicial  to  vege- 
table life,  and  occasions  such  disagreeable  parching  ef- 


if  trees,  and  some  woods  of  no  considerable  extent. 
The  surface  is  sandy,  and  below  that  a  rich  reddish 
earth.  It  rises  with  a  gentle  ascent  fur  I  jo  miles  from 
the  sea,  before  there  is  the  appearance  of  a  bill,  with- 
out affording  a  stone  of  the  size  of  a  walnut.  Beyond 
these  hills  there  is  no  account  of  any  great  ranges  of 
mountains. 

HARMODIUS,  a  friend  of  Aristogiton,  who  deli- 
vered his  country  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Piiistratidav 
(See  Aristogiton)-  The  Athenians,  to  reward  the 
patriotism  of  these  illustrious  citizens,  made  a  law  that 
no  one  should  ever  after  bear  tbe  name  of  Aristogiton 
or  Harmodlus. 

H  ARMONI A,  in  fabulous  history,  tbe  wife  of  Cad- 
mus, both  of  whom  were  turned  into  serpents.  See 
Cadmus. 

Though  many  of  the  ancient  authors  make  Harmo- 
nia  a  princess  of  divine  origin,  there  ia  a  passage  in 
Albrnseus  from  Euhemerus,  the  Vaniui  of  his  time, 
which  tells  us,  that  she  was  by  profession  a  player  on 
the  flute,  and  in  the  service  of  the  prince  of  Zidon 
previous  to  her  departure  with  Cadmus.  This  cir- 
cumstancc,  however,  might  encourage  the  belief,  that 
as  Cadmus  brought  letters  into  ■  Greece,  his  wile 
brought  harmony  thither;  as  the  word  myimm,  hamo- 
nra,  has  been  said  to  have  nn  other  derivation  than  from 
her  name :  which  makes  it  very  difficult  to  ascertain 
the  sense  in  which  the  Greeks  made  use  of  it  in  their 
.  music  *  (  for  it  has  no  roots  by  which  it  can  be  decoav 
pounded,  in  order  to  deduce  from  them  its  etymology. 


fects  on  the  bumsn  species,  yet  it  is  highly  conducive      The   common  account  of  the   word,  however,   that  i_ 
to  health.     Those  labouring  under  fluxes  and  intermit-     given  by  lexicographers,    and    generally  adopted    by 
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j,  the  learned,  does  not  coafirm  this  opinion.  It  is  gene 
rally  derived  from  «gM*£«,  and  this  from  the  old  verb 

n-Ap»,  mpto,  to  fit  or  join. 

"  HARMONIC.  At  an  adjective  it  signifies  in  ge- 
neral any  thing  belonging  to  hsrmeuy  }  though  in  our 
language  the  adjective  is  -more  properly  written  /iar- 
monicai.  In  thia  caae  It  may  be  applied  to  the  Aartaa- 
fiscal-divisions  or  a  monochord  ;  or,  in  a  word,  to  con* 
tonanccs  in  general.  A*  a  substantive  neuter,  it  im- 
ports  all  the -concomitant  or  accessary  sounds  which,  up- 
«a  tbe  principle!  resulting  from  Ihe  experiment*  made 
■an  ton  or  00a  bodies,  attend  any  given  sound  whatever, 
«nd  reader  it  apprelitble.  Thus  all  tbe  aliquot  parti 
-of  a  musical  Ktring  produce  harmonicai  sounds,  or  kar- 
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HARMONICA.  This  word,  when  originally  ap- 
propriated by  Dr  Franklin  to  that  peculiar  form  or 
mode  of  musical  glasses,  which  he  h  raise  If,  after  a  num- 
J»er  of  happy  experiments,  bad  constituted,  wa>  written 
Armemca,  In  tbi*  place,  however,  we  have  ventured 
to  restore  it  to  it*  native  uJentilude  of  sound,  a*  we  have 
no  antipathy  agaioit  tbe  moderate  use  of  aspiration*. 
It  is  derived  from  tbe  Greek  word  i^/ttm.  The  ra- 
dical word  it  «t«»i  to  mil  or  Jit  one  thing  to  another. 
By  tbe  word  if/aim  the  Greeka  expressed  aptitude*  of 
various  kinds  ;  and  from  the  use  which  they  mads  of  together 
that  expression,  we  have  reason  to  conclude,  that  it 
■whs  intended  to  import  tbe  highest  degree  of  refine- 
ment and  delicacy  in  those  relations  which  it  ml 
meant  to  signify.     Relation!  or  aptitudes  of  sound,  in 

Erticalar,  were  understood  by  it ;  and  in  thia  view, 
r  Franklin  could  not  have  selected  a  name  more  ex- 
pressive of  its  nature  and  genius,  for  the  instrument 
which  we  are  now  to  describe ;  a*,  perhaps,  no  mu- 
sical tones  can  possibly  be  finer,  nor  consequently  sus- 
ceptible of  justcr  concord*,  than  those  which  it  pro- 

In  ao  old  English  book,  whose  title  we  cannot  at 
present  recollect,  and  in  which  a  number  of  varioo* 
amusements  were  described,  we  remember  to  have  seen 
the  elements  nr  first  approaches  to  music  by  glasses. 
Tbe  author  enjoins  hi*  pupil  to  choose  half  a  dozen  of 
such  at  are  used  in  drinking  ;  to  fill  each  of  them  with 
water  in  proportion  to  the  gravity  or  ncutenea*  of  the 
sound  which  he  intended  it  should  produce  ;  and  having 
thus  adjusted  them  one  to  another,  ho  might  entertain 
the  company  with  a  church- tune.  These,  perhaps  wen 
the  rude  and  barbarous  hints  which  Mr  Puckeridge  af- 
terwards improved.  But,  for  a  farther  account  of  him, 
■of  the  state  in  which  he  left  tha  instrument,  and  of  the 
•tate  to  which  it  has  afterwards  been  carried,  we  mutt 
refer  our  readers  to  ibe  following  extracts  from  Dr 
Franklin's  letters,  and  from  others  who  have  written 
-upon  the  same  subject. 

The  Doctor,  in  bis  letter  to  Father  Beccaria,  baa 

S'ven  a  minute  and  elegant  account  of  tbe  Harmonica. 
or  doe*  it  appear  that  his  successors  have  either  more 
sensibly  improved,  or  more  accurately  delineated,  ill  at 
angelic  instrument.  The  detail  of  his  own  improve- 
ments, therefore,  shall  be  given  in  his  own  words. 

"  Perhaps  (says  he)  it  may  be  agreeable  to  you,  as 
you  live  in  a  musical  country,  to  bate  an  account  of     of  000  or  two  inches 
instrument    latejy  added   here    to    the    great      tag  the  gluts  by 


number  that  charming  science  was.  po*sctstd  of  before. 

As  it  is  an  instrument  that  teem*  peculiarly. adapted 
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to  Italian  music,  especially  that  of  tha  soft  and  plain-  Hisateotca. 
tive  kind,  I  will  endeavour  to  give  yon  such  a  descrip-  '■  1 
tton  of  it,  and  of  the  manner  of  constructing  it,  that 
yon  or  any  of  jour  friends  may  be  enabled  to  imitate 
it,  if  you  incline  -  so  to  do,  without  being  at  tha 
expense  and  trouble  of  tbe  many  experiments  I  have 
made  in  endeavouring  to  bring  it  to  its  present  per- 

"  Yon  have  doubtless  heard  the  sweet  tone  that  it 
drawn  from  a  drinking-glass,  by  pressing  a  wet  finger 
round  its  brim.  One  Mr  Pockeridge,  a  gentleman 
from  Ireland,  was  the  first  who  thought  of  playing 
tones  formed  of  these  tones.  He  collected  a  number 
of  glasses  of  different  tire* ;  fixed  them  near  each  other 
en  a  table;  and  tuned  thrtn,  by  putting  into  them  wa- 
ter, more  or  less  at  each  note  required.  The  tenet 
were  brought  out  by  pressing  bit  fingers  round  their' 
brims.  He  was  unfortunately  bnrnt  here,  with  his  in- 
strument, in  a  fire  which  consumed  the  boose  he  lived  in, 
Mr  E.  Delaval,  a  most  ingenious  member  of  onr  Royal 
Society,  made  one  in  imitation  of  it  with  a  better 
choice  and  form  of  glasses,  which  was  the  first  I  saw  or 
beard.  Being  charmed  with  the  sweetness  of  its  tenet 
and  tha  music  he  produced  from  it,  I  wished  to  see  the 
glasses  disposed  in  a  more  convenient  form,  and  brought 
compass,  to  as  to  admit  of  a 
greater  number  of  tones,  and  all  within  reach  of  hand 
to  a  person  sitting  before  the  instrument ;  which  I  ac- 
complished, after  various  intermediate  trials,  and  less 
commodious  forms,  both  of  glasses  and  construction,  ia 
the  following  manner. 

"  The  glasses  are  blown  as  near  as  possible  in  the 
form  of  hemispheres,  having  each  an  open  neck  or 
socket  in  the  middle.  The  thickness  of  the  glass  near 
the  brim  is  about  the  tenth  of  an  inch,  or  hardly  quite 
to  mmh,  bat  thicker  as  it  comet  nearer  the  nerk  ; 
which  in  the  largest  glasses  ia  about  an  inch  deep,  and 
aa  inch  and  a  half  wide  within  ;  these  dimensions  les- 
sening as  the  glasses  themselves  diminish  in  sire,  ex- 
cept that  the  neck  of  the  smallest  ought  not  to  be 
shorter  than  half  an  inch.  The  largest  glass  is  nine 
inches  diameter,  and  the  smallest  three  inches.  Be- 
tween these  there  are  23  different  sixes,  differing  from 
etch  other  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  To  make 
a  single  instrument  there  should  be  at  least  six  glasses 
blown  of  each  tire  ;  and  out  of  this  Dumber  one  may 
probably  pick  37  gltsses  (which  are  sufficient  for  three 
octaves  with  all  the  semitones)  thai  will  be  each  either 
the  note  one  wants,  or  a  little  sharper  than  that  note, 
and  all  fitting  so  well  into  each  other  aa  to  taper  pretty 
regularly  from  the  largest  to  the  smallest.  It  is  true 
there  ate  not  37  sizes  }  but  it  often  happens  that  two  of 
the  same  size  differ  a  note  or  half  a  note  iu  tone,  by 
reason  of  a  difference  in  thickness,  and  these  may  be 
placed  one  in  the  other  without  sensibly  hurting  the 
regularity  of  the  taper  form. 

"  The  glasses  being  chosen,  and  every  one  marked 
with  a  diamond  the  note  you  intend  it  for,  they  an 
ts  be  tuned  by  diminishing  the  thickness  of  those 
that  are  too  sharp.  This  is  done  by  grinding  them 
nund  from  the  neck  towards  the  brim,  the  breadth 
may  be  required  ;  often  try- 
uned    Imrptichord,  comparing 


drawn  from  the  glass  by  your  finger  with  the 
We  you  want,  at  sounded  by  that  string  of  the  harp- 
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■,-siorwrd.    When  7011  cook  near  tlM  outlcr,  WmrU 

-  1*  wipe  the  glass  clean  and  dry  Man  each  trial,  be- 
mim  the  tone  i*  tomething  Belter  when  the  glass  is 
wet  than  K  will  be  when  dry  ;— *nd  grinding  m  wary 
little  between  each  trill,  you  will  thereby  time  to  great 
exact  ue*u.  The  mere  ease  is  necessary  id  ihii,  becaoea 
if  you  go  below  year  required  time,  there  is  do  sharp- 
ening  it  again  bat  by  grinding  tome  whit  off  the  brim, 
which  will  afterward*  requite  pal  it  h  in  g,  and  thui  in- 
crease the  trouble. 

"  The  glasses  being  thus  tailed,  you  ace  to  be 
provided  with,  a  case  far  them,  and  a  spindle  en  which 
they  are  to  be  fixed.  My  case  i*  about  three  feet  long, 
eleven  inches  every  way  wide  within  at  toe  biggest 
end,  and  five  inches  at  the  smallest  end ;  for  it  tapers 
•41  the  way,  to  adapt  it  better  to  the  conical  fisjure  of 
(he  set  of  glasses.  This,  cane  opens  in  the  middle  of  the  gl uses  turn  fr 
its  height,  and  the  upper  part  turns  up  by  hinges  fixed  they  turn  to  tbem. 
behind.     The  spindle  is  of  hard  iron,  lies  horizontally  "  The  advantages  of  this  instrument  are,   that  its 

from  end  to  end  of  the  box  within,  exactly  in  the  tone*  are  incomparably  sweet  beyond  tlio*e  of  any 
middle,  and  is  made  to  turn  00  brass  gudgeons  at  each  other  j  that  they  any  be  swelled  and  softened  at  plea- 
end.  It  is  round,  an  inch  diameter  at  the  thickest  aore  by  stronger  or  weaker  pressures  of  the  finger,  and 
end,  and  tapering  to  a  quarter  of  an  inch  at  the  smallest.'    -continued  to  awry  length}  and  that  the  instrument,  be- 
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glasses  wkhia-side,  every  sentitone  white,  and  the  other  H«r»Kni«». 
atotes.  of  the  octave  with  the  seven   prismatic  -Colours;  '        ,      -■ 
vix.  C,  red ;  D,  orange ;  E,  yellow ;  F,  green ;  <5, 
blue  (  A,  indigo;  B,  purple;  and  G,  red  again )— ao 
that  the  glasses  of  the  same  colour  (the  while  excepted) 
are  always  octaves  to  each  other. 

"  This  instrument  is  played  upon  by  sitting  before 
the  middle  of  the  set  of  glaases,  as  before  the  keys  of 
■  harpsichord,  turning  them  with  the  foot,  nod  wetting 
them  now  and  then  with  a  sponge  and  clean  prater. 
The  fingers  should  be  first  a  little  soaked  in  waicr,  aaul 
quite  free  from  all  greaaincat ;  a  little  fine  chalk  upon  £,''  '—, 
them  ia  sometimes  useful,  to  mike  them  catch  the  glass  f  :S<£' 
and  bring  out  the  tone  more  readily.  Both  hands  are 
used,  by  which  means  different  parts  are  played  toge- 
Obaerve,  that  the  tones  are  best  drawn  out  when 
ends  of  the  finger*,  net  when 


i.  square  shank  comes  from  its  upper  end  through 
the  box,  on  which  shank  a  wheel  is  fixed  by  a  screw. 
This  wheel  serves  as  a  fly  tu  make  the  motion  equable, 
when  the  spindle,  with  the  glasses,  is  turned  by  the 
foot  like  a  spinning-wheel.  My  wheel  is  uf  mahogany, 
18  inches  diameter,  and  pretty  thick,  so  as  to  conceal 
near  its  circumference  abont  ajlb.  of  lead.— An  ivory 
pin  is  fixed  in  the  lace  of  this  wheel,  about  fear  inches 
from  the  axis.  Over  the  neck  of  this  pin  -is  put  the 
loop  of  the  string  that  comes  up  from  the  moveable  step  contained  in 
to  give  it  motion.     The  cue  stands  on  a  neat  frame  '  exactly 


well  tawed,  never  again  wants  tuning." 
Such  vnu  the  state  in  which  this  learned  and  inge- 
nious author  found,  and  such  the  perfection  to  which 
he  carried  that  celestial  instrument  of  which  we  new 
treat.   We  call  it  ceiettiai ,-  because,  in  comparison  with 
any  other  instrument  which  we  know,  the  sounds  that 
it  produces  are  indeed  heavenly.     Some  of  them,  how- 
ever, are  still  constructed  in  the  same  imperfect  maa- 
the  instrument  of  Mr  Puckeridge.     They  are 
)  objongebeat ;  their  positions  are  either 
ly  rectilineal ;  the  artificial  semitones  by 


with  four  legs.  which  the  full  note*  are  divided  form  another  para)- 
"  To  fix  the  glasses  on  the  spindle,  a  cork  is  first  to  lei  line  j  but  the  distances  between  each  of  them  are 
he  fitted  in  each  neck  pretty  tight,  and  projecting  a  much  greater  than  those  between  the  notes  of  the  Do- 
little  without  the  neck,  that  the  neck  of  one  may  not  tural  scale,  as  they  take  their  places,  not  directly  op* 
-touch  the  inside  of  another  when  put  together,  for  posite  to  the  notes  which  they  are  intended  to  heighten 
that  would  make  a  jarring.  These  corks  are  to  he  or  depress,  bot  in  a  situation  between  the  highest  and 
perforated  with  holes  of  different  diameters,  so  aa  to  lowest,  to  show,  that  in  ascending  they  are  sharps  to 


aoit  thet  part  of  the  spindle  on  which  they  are  to 
be  fixed.  When  a  glass  is  put  on,  by  holding  it  stiffly 
between  both  bands,  while  another  turns  the  spindle, 
it  may  be  gradually  brought  to  it*  place.  But  care 
rauit  be  taken  that  the  hole  be  not  too  small,  lest  ia 
forcing  it  up,  the  neck  should  split;  nor  too  large, 
lest  the  glass,  not  Ming  firmly  fixed,  should  turn  or 


descending  flats  to  the  other.  This 
structure,  however,  is  doubly  inconvenient ;  for  it  not 
only  increases  the  labour  and  difficulty  of  the  performer, 
but  renders  seme  musical  operations  impracticable, 
which  upon  the  Harmonica,  as  constituted  by  Dr  Frank- 
lin, may  be  executed  with  ease  and  pleasure.  In  this 
„       .  „  fabric,  if  properly  formed  and  accurately  toned,   the 

move  on  the  spindle,  so  as  to  touch  or  jar  agahnt  its  .instrument  is  equally  adapted  to  harmony  and  melody, 
neighbouring  glass.  The  glasses  thai  are  placed  one  in  But  as  no  material  structure  could  ever  yet.be  brought 
another;  the  largest  on  the  biggest  end  of  the  spindle,  to  the  perfection  even  of  human  ideas,  this  instrument 
which  is  to  the  left  band  :  the  neck  of  thin  glass  is  to-  still  in  aome  measure  retains  the  pervtrse  nature  of  its 
wards  the  wheel ;  and  the  next  goes  into  it  in  the  same  'original  stamina.  Hence  it  is  not  without  the  utmost 
position,  only  about  an  inch  of  its  brim  appearing  he-  difficulty  that  the  glasses  can  be  tuned  by  grinding  ; 
■yond  the  brim  of  the  first ;  thus  proceeding,  every  glass  and  the  least  conceivable  redundancy  or  defect  renders 
wbeo  fixed  show*  about  an  inch  of  it*  brim  (or  three  the  discord  upon  this  instrument  more  conspicuous  and 
quarters  of  an  inch,  or  half  an  inch,  as  they  grew  small-  intolerable  than  upon  any  other.  Hence  likewise 
e»)  -beyond  the  brim  of  the  glass  that  contain*  it ;  and  that  inexpressible  delicacy  to  be  observed  in  the  roan, 
it  is  from  these  exposed  parti  of  each  glass  that  the  tune  -Mr  of  the  friction  by  which  the  sound  ia  produced 
i*  drawn,  by  laying  a  finger  on  one  of  them  aa  the  spin-     far  if  the  touch  be  too  gentle,   it  cannot  extort  tb 


die  and  glasses  turn  round. 

-  My  largest  glass  is  G  a  little  below  the  reach  of  a 
common  voice,  and, my  highest  G,  including  three  com- 
plete octave* To  distinguish  the  g1u**e*  more  readily 

-to  the  eye,  I  have  painted  the  apparent  pern  of  the     seethed,  give*)  a  feeling  startler  to  iron  grating  upon 
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tone  [  and  if  too  strong,  besides  the  mellow  and  deli- 
cate sound  which  ought  to  be  beard,  we  likewise  per- 
'""  the  finger  jarring  upon  the  glass,  which,  mingled 
Bounds  by  which  the  seme*  had  been 


with  those  *oftrr  * 
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j.ir*o,  but  more  disagreeable. 


—  operation  of  the  tongue,  in  harpsicorda  (he  stroke  of 
the  (j  oill,  and  on  the  violin  the  notion  of  the  how, 
gives  (he  strong  and  sensible  interruption  of  sound 
which  may  be  called  articulation*,  and  which  render* 
tlic  rliy thoi at  or  measure  of  an  air  more  perceptible  ;  but 
upon  the  glasses,  the  toacb  of  the  finger  ii  too  soft  to 
divide  the  note*  with  so  much  farce  j  to  that,  unless  the 
mind  be  steadily  attentive,  they  seem  to  melt  on*  into 
another,  by  which  mean*  the  idea  of  rhythmtt*  is  almost 
lost.  There  is  no  way  of  performing  a  slur  hot  by 
forbearing  to  stop  the  first  sound,  when  that  which  ia 
immediately  subsequent  commences.  Thus,  when  loo 
slur  is  of  any  length,  and  regularly  descends  or  rises 
by  the  interval  of  a  second,  all  the  notes  in  the  slur 
must  be  heard  together,  and  produce  no  disagreeable 
dissonance ;  yet  if  it  rises  or  doscends  by  perfect  chorda, 
the  effect  is  pleasing.  The  open  shake,  or  trill,  ia  ano- 
ther nnbappy  operation  upon  musical  glasses  5  which 
can  only  be  performed  by  the  alternate  pulsations  of 
two  continued  sounds,  differing  from  each  other  only 
by  a  note  or  semitone.  But  a*  these  pulsations  thus 
managed  cannot  be  distinct,  the  result  is  far  from  be- 
ing pleasant ;  nor  is  there  any  ^uccednnenm  for  the 
dose  shake,  which  in  the  violin  is  performed  by  niter* 
natrly  depressing  the  string  to  the  finger-board,  and 
suffering  it  to  rise  without  entirely  removing  the  finger 
from  it,  and  which,  by  giving  the  note  that  tremulous 
sound  produced  by  the  human  voice  affected  with  grief, 
is  a  grace  peculiarly  adapted  to  pathetic  and  plaintive 
airs. 

We  proceed,  however,  to  a  farther  account  of  the 
tame  instrument,  extracted  from  the  Annual  Register, 
vol.  if.  p.  149. 

"  Besides  those  tones,  (says  the  author  of  (hat 
account)  which  every  elastic  string  produces  by  a  vi- 
bration of  all  its  parts,  it  is  capable  of  another  set  of 
tones  in  which  only  a  pert  of  the  string  is  supposed 
to  vibrate.  These  sounds  are  produced  by  the  lightest 
touches,  either  by  air,  as  in  Oswald's  lyre,  or  by 
nibbing  the  hew  in  the  softest  manner  on  the  string  of 
a  fiddle. 

"  Analogous  to  these  aosmds  are  those  produced  by 
bail:  ia  these  last,  besides  those  tones  produced  by 
their  elliptical  vibrations,  there  are  a  set  of  tones  which 
may  he  brought  by  gently  robbing  their  edges,  and  in 
which  the  whole  instrument  does  not  appear  to  vibrato 
in  all  its  parts  as  before. 

"  Taka,  for  instance,  n  bell  finely  polished  at  the 
edges;  or,  what  will  perhaps  be  more  convenient,  a 
nciuking-gUss  :  let  the  edges  be  as  free  from  any  thing 
wily  ns  possible ;  then,  by  moistening  the  finger  in  wa- 
ter (I  have  foond  alum-water  to  be  best),  and  robbing 
it  circularly  round  the  edge  of  the  glass,  you  will  at 
length  bring  oat  the  tone  referred  to. 

"  This  note  is  p watted  of  infinite  sweetness ;  it  has 
nil  the  excellencies  of  the  tone  of  a  bell  without  it* 
defects.  It  is  loud,  he*  a  sufficient  body,  is  capable 
of  being  swelled  and  continued  at  pleasure ;  and,  be- 
sides, has  naturally  that  vibratory  softening  which  mu- 
sicians endeavour  to  imitate  by  mixing  with  the  note  to 
be  played  a  quarter-tone  from  below. 

"  To  vary  the**  tints,  nothing  more  is  required 
than  to  procure  scvorel  bath  or  glasses  of  different  lone*, 
taaed  as  nearly  as  passible,  which  may  be  eon*  by  thin- 
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lind-iustnlmenta  the     atng  the  edge*  of  either)   or,   for   immediate   latit* Hsrawnks, 


faction,  the  glasses  may  be  toned  by  pouring  in  water  : 
the  more  water  i*  poured  in,  the  graver  the  tone  will 
be.  , ' 

"  Let  n*  suppose  then  a  double  netave  of  those 
glasses,  thus  tuned,  to  be  procured.  Any  common 
tone  may  be  executed  by  the  finger*  rubbing  upon 
each  glow  successively ;  and  this  I  have  frequently 
done  without  the  least  difficulty,  only  choosing  these 
tune*  which  are  slow  and  sasy.  Here  then  are  num- 
ber* ef  delicate  tone*,  with  which  musician*  have  been 
till  very  lately  unacquainted  j  and  the  only  defect  it, 
that  they  cannot  be  made  to  follow  each  other  with, 
that  celerity  and  ease  which  U  requisite  for  melody.  In 
order  to  remedy  this,  I  took  a  Urge  drinking-glats, 
and  by  mean*  of  a  wheel  and  gut,  as  in  the  electrical 
machine,  made  it  to  torn  neon  it*  axis  with  a  mode, 
rately  quick  but  equable  motion  -,  then  moistening  the 
finger  as  before,  nothing  more  was  required  than  merely 
to  tench  the  glass  nt  the  edge,  without  any  othar  mo- 
tion, in  order  to  bring  out. the  tone. 

"  Instead  of  one  glass  only  turning  in  this  manner,  if. 
the  whole  number  of  glasses  were  so  fixed  as  to  keep 
continually  turning  hy  means  of  a  wheel,  it'  follows, 
that  upon  every  tench  of  the  finger  a  note  would  be 
expressed  {  and  ibns,  by  touching  several- glasses  at  once, 
a  harmony  of  notes  might  be  produced,  as  in  n  harpsi- 
chord. % 

"As  I  writ*  rather  to  excite  than  satisfy  the  cu- 
rious, I  shall  not  pretend  to  direct  the  various  ways 
this  number  of  glasses  may  be  contrived  to  turn ;  it 
may  be  sufficient  to  say,  that  if  the  glasses  are  placed 
ia  the  segment  of  n  circle,  and  then  a  strap,  as  in  a 
cutler's  wheel,  be  supposed  to  go  round  th*m  all,  the 
whole  number  will  by  this  means  be  made  to  turn  by 
means  ef  a  wheel. 

"  Instead  of  the  finger,  I  have  applied  moistened 
leather  to  the  edge  of  the  glass,  in  order  to  bring  out 
the  tone :  but,  for  want  of  a  proper  elasticity,  this  did 
Bet  succeed.  I  tried  cork,  and  this  answered  t*try 
purpose  uf  the  finger;  bat  made  the  tone  much  luuder 
than  the  finger  could  do.  Instead,  therefore,  of  the 
finger,  if  a  number  uf  corks  were  so  contrived  as  to 
fall  with  a  proper  degree  of  pressure  on  the  edge  of 
the  glass,  by  means  of  key*  like  the  jackt  of  an  organ, 
it  is  evident,  that  in  such  a  case  a  new  and  tolerably 
perfect  instrument  would  he  produced-,  not  so  loud 
indeed  as  some,  but  infinitely  more  melodious  than 
nay, 

"  The  mouths  of  the  glasses  or  bell*  used  in  this  ex- 
perimtttt  should  not  resemble  the  month  of  a  trumpet, 
hut  should  rather  cooae  forward  with  a  (appendicular 
edge.  The  cork*  used  in  this  case  should  be  smooth, 
oven  free  from  those  bktmisbes  which  are  usually  feund 
in  them,  and  at  the  same  time  the  more  elastic  tbe 
better." 

In  tbe  two  accounts  here  given  seem*  to  be  compre- 
hended every  thing  valuable  which  has  been  said  upon 
the  subject.  It  remain*,  however,  nnr  permanent  opi- 
nion, that  the  form  and  structure  designed  end  consti- 
tuted by  Dr  Franklin  ia  by  much  tbe  most  eligible.; 
nor  can  we  admit,  that  a  cork,  however  successfully 
applied,  will  produce  to*  same  mellowness  and  equality 
of  tone  in  general  with  the  finger.  It  appear*  to  as, 
that,  by  this  kind  ef  voluntary  attrition,  a  note  may  be 
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HarnHmlea.*onk  or  swelled  with  much  more,  art  and  propriety  than 
,,— "n  —  by  the  substitution  of  any  thing  else  extrinsic  to  the 
hmnd  j  and  when  chorda  are  long  protracted,  that  de- 
gree of  friction,  which  renders  every  sound  in  the  chord 
sensible  to  the  «r,  without  harshness,  must  be  the  molt 
agreeable.  For  thil  reason,  likewise,  wt  should  recom- 
mend alum-water  in  preference  to  chalk. 

From  what  has  already  been  Mid,  it  will  eaiily  be 
perceived,  that  this instroment  requires  to  be  tuned  with 
the  nicest  degree  of  delicacy  which  the  lawi  of  tempe- 
rament will  possibly  admit.  For  these  laws  the  reader 
■  Chap.  vlL  will  naturally  ba*e  recourse  to  the  article  Music*,  in 
act.  64.  thi  a  Dictionary  i  where,  from  M.  D'Alembert,  is  gi- 
ven a  plain  and  satisfactory  account,  both  of  the  me- 
thod proposed  by  Bameau,  and  of  that  established  in 
common  practice,  without  anticipating  the  experience 
and  taste  of  tbe  reader,  by  dictating  which  of  these 
plans  is  preferable.  To  those  who  bare  occasion  to 
tune  the  instrument,  it  may  likewise  be  useful  to  per- 
use  tbe  detached  article  Temperament  in  this  Work. 
Without  recapitulating  the  different  rules  of  alteration 
prescribed  In  these  accounts,  we  shall  presuppose  the 
reader  acquainted  with  them  ;  and  proceed  to  describe 
bow,  under  their  influence,  the  Harmonica  may  be  tu- 
ned. But  it  is  previously  expedient  to  observe,  that 
the  same  rules  which  conduct  the  process  of  tuning  a 
harpsichord,  will  be  equally  effectual  in  toning  the 
Harmonica;  with  this  only  difference,  that  greater  de- 
licacy in  adjusting  the  chords  should,  if  practicable,  be 
attempted. 

There  are  different  notes  from  whence  (he  procedar* 
of  tuning  may  commence.  La  or  A,  which  is  the  key 
that  pretty  nearly  divides  tbe  harpsichord,  is  chosen  by 
some  ;  this  la  in  common  spinels  is  34  natural  keys 
from  the  bottom,  and  13  from  the  top ;  and  the  vt  a- 
bove  itj  or  second  C  upon  the  G  cliffs,  by  others.  Tbis 
lalt  we  should  rather  advise,  because  we  imagine  those 
intervals  which  we  have  called  second*  major  to  be  more 
just  through  the  whole  octave,  when  the  course  of  to- 
ning is  begun  by  a  natural  semitone.  The  initiate, 
therefore,  may  begin  by  tuning  the  second  tit  of  bis 
Harmonica,  or  C  above  the  treble  cliff,  unison  with 
its  correspondent  C  upon  the  harpsichord  or  any  other 
instrument  in  concert-pitch-,  then,  descending  to  its 
octave  below,  adjust  it  with  tbo  ttt  above,  till  every 
pulsation  if  possible  be  lost,  and  the  sounds  rendered 
scarcely  distinguishable  when  simultaneously  heard.  To 
the  lowest  note  of  tbis  octave  he  must  tune  the  tot  or  G 
immediately  above  it  by  a  fifth,  still  observing  the  laws 
of  temperament :  To  this  G,  tbe  re,  or  D  immediately 
above  it,  by  the  same  chord :  To  the  re,  or  D  above, 
its  octave  below :  To  this,  by  a  fifth,  the  la  or  A  im- 
mediately above  it ;  To  la,  tbe  mi'  or  £  ascending  in 
the  same  proportion  :  To  mi,  its  octave  below :  To 
this,  the  si'  or  B  immediately  above  it  by  a  fifth  :  To 
the  first  "',  or  C,  which  was  tuned,  tbe  ja  or  F  imme- 
diately below  by  the  same  chord. 

That  the  practitioner  may  be  still  more  secure  iu  the 
justice  and  propriety  of  his  procedure,  be  may  try  the 
thirds  of  the  notes  already  adjusted,  and  alter,  as  much 
as  is  consistent  with  the  fifths  and  octaves,  such  among 
these  thirds  as  may  seem  grating  and  disagreeable  to  bis 
ear.  Thus  far  having  accomplished  hi*  operation,  he 
may  tone  all  the  other  natural  nates  whether  above  or 
below  by  octaves.     His  next  concern  is  with  the  semi- 


tones. And  here  it  wilt  be  suggested  by  common 
sense,  that  as  in  all  instruments  with  fixed  scales,  tbe 
sharp  of  a  lower  most  likwise  answer  for  tbe  flat  of  a 
higher  tone,  tbe  semitone  ought  as  nearly  ai  possible 
to  divide  the  interval.  He  may  begin-  with  la  or  A 
sharp;  which  la  in  its  naturst state  is  a  third  minor  be- 
neath  tbe  ut  or  C,  from  whence  he  began  in  the  natu- 
ral scale.  This  semitone  should  correspond  witb  the  F 
natural  immediately  above  by  a  fifth.  To  it  may  be 
tnned  tbe  re  or  D  sharp  immediately  below  by  a  similar 
chord  :  To  D  sharp,  its  octave  above  :  To  ti or  B  na~ 
tural,  immediately  above  the  la  or  A  first  mentioned, 
may  be  adjusted  the  F  or  fo  sharp  immediately  above 
it :  To  this  it*  octave  below  :  To  that  octave,  the  C 
or  at  sharp  above  by  a  fifth  :  To  the  C  sharp,  its  octave 
below :  To  this,  by  a  fifth,  the  G  or  sal  sharp  above. 
Between  this  G  sharp  and  the  D  sharp  immediately 
above  it,  the  fifth  will  probably  be  too  sharp;  but  if 
the  others  are  justly  tuned,  that  discord  will  not  be  ex- 
tremely offensive  ;  end  it  is  a  necessary  consequence  of 
temperament.  The  rest  of  the  sharps  aod  flats,  like  their 
naturals,  whether  ascending  or  descending,  may  be  tu- 
ned by  tbeir  octaves. 

The  notes,  with  their  chords,  may  be  expressed  by 
letters  and  figures,  thus;  where,  however,  it  must  be 
observed,  that  tbe  higher  note*  of  any  chord  are  marked 
with  larger  capitals.  It  should  likewise  be  remarked, 
that  the  figures  ere  not  expressive  of  tbe  different  ratios- 
which  the  notes  bear  to  one  another,  considered  with 
respect  to  their  vibrations ;  but  only  significant  of- 
tbeir  nominal  distances,  according  to  the  received  de- 
nominations of  the  intervals.  Cc  cG  cD  sD  dA 
aE  Ee  eB  Cf.  The  sharps  and  flats  thus,  a«M(, 
a«d*,    dSDS,    BhT«,  F*r*.      f*C«,    C*c*,. 

cjJGjf.  In  running  over  the  sharps  and  flats  as  the 
naturals,  it  will  likewise  be  necessary  to  try  the  thirds, 
and  to  alter  such  as  may  offend  the  ear ;  which,  if  cau- 
tiously done,  will  not  sensibly  injure  the  other  chords. 
-.—Though  this  article  has  been  protracted  to  a  length 
which  we  did  not  originally  intend,  we  have  how- 
ever the  satisfaction  to  find,  that  it  comprehends 
every  thing  essential ;  so  that  any  person  who  under- 
stands the  nature  of  chords,  and  tbe  practical  prin- 
ciples of  music  as  universally  taught,  may  not  only  be 
able  to  tune  his  instrument,  but  to  acquire  its  whole 
manoeuvre,  without  the  least  assistance  from  a  master. 
On  Plate  CCL.  is  represented  an  instrument  of  tbis 
kind. 

Though  this  topic  appeared  in  itself  complete  iu 
the  former  edition  of  ibis  extensive  work,  yet  bavins; 
since  received  from  Dr  Edmund  Cullen  of  Dublin  the 
following  observations,  and  reflecting  that  men  of  mu- 
sical talents  have  not  only  different  tastes,  but  different 
powers  of  mechanical  operation,  we  have  thought  it 
proper  to  submit  to  the  choice  of  our  readers,  either 
Dr  Franklin's  form  and  arrangement  of  tbe  glasses,  or 
that  which  was  adopted  by  Dr  Cnllen  ;  but  in  either 
case,  we  would  recommend  it  tn  the  initiate  in  this  in- 
strument, to  distinguish  by  coiourn,  according  to  Dr 
Franklin,  the  notes  and  semitones.— We  likewise  can- 
not forbear  to  think,  that  the  complete  bass  practicable 
on  the  harmonica,  is  by  many  degree*  preferable  to  the 
chords  with  which  Dr  Cullen  proposed  to  grace  every 
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emphatic  note,  with  which,  from  the  itructure  and 
rangement  of  hi;   instrument,  he  was  under  the  neces- 
sity of  deluding  instead  of  satisfying  the  ear,  with  the 
full  effect  of  the  regular  procedure  of  the  treble  and 
haw  upon  the  same  instrument. 

This  instrument  the  doctor  describe*  as.  consisting 
"  of  35  glasses  of  different  sites,  answering  to  so  many 
distinct  sounds,  and  ranged  in  the  manner  hereafter  to 
be  described.  They  are  exactly  of  the  form  of  a  cocoa 
nut  when  the  usual  quantity  of  the  top  is  cut  off;  or  the 
sugar-bowls  made  of  cocoa-nut  shells  so  much  in  use 
will  give  s  precise  idea  of  their  figure.  They  are  blown 
with  plain  long  stalks,  which  are  fitted  to  wooden  feet 
screwed  on  a  board  at  proper  distances,  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  the  circular  tops  of  all  may  be  in  the  same  hori- 
zontal plane,  at  the  distance  of  about  an  inch  asunder. 
Of  these  35,  10  only  are  allotted  for  half  tones ;  there 
remain  therefore  25  for  the  diatonic  scale.  The  lowest 
note  correspond*  to  G  in  the  bass  cliff;  hence  it  extends 
upward  to  the  octave  above  C  in  alt.  For  uniformity, 
take  the  glasses  which  are  chosen  gradually  and  regu- 
larly diminishing  in  size  as  lliey  ascend  in  tone.  This, 
however,  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  as  the  tone  of  the  , 
glass  does  not  entirely  depend  opon  its  size,  but  in  a 
great  measure  upon  the  proportion  of  its  different  parts 
to  one  another :  hence  the  glass  corresponding  toe 
note  may  be  smaller  than  a  glass  corresponding  ti 
note  three  or  four  times  higher  :  however,  where  it  is 

Sraeticable,  they  should  always  he  chosen  gradually 
iminisbing  as  they  ascend,  both  on  account  of  the  ele- 
gance, of  appearance,  and  that  an  equality  in  point  of 
loudness  may  be  preserved  -,  fur,  as  every  body  knows, 
an  instrument  may  be  liable  to  great  inequality  in  point 
of  strength,  though  perfectly  in  tune.  This  must  have 
M  very  had  effect ;  and  therefore  we  find  performers  on 
toe  violin  and  other  instruments  of  that  kind  very  soli- 
citous about  the  proportional  thickness  of  their  strings. 
The  glasses  being  chosen  in  the  best  manner  circumstan- 
ce! wilt  permit,  we  proceed  to  arrange,  them.  Here 
let  me  observe,  that  in  general  the  diameter  of  the 
largest  glass  at  its  mouth  is  about  seven  inches,  and  its 
solid  contents  about  five  English  pints,  while  the  high- 
est is  of  about  one-fonrtli  of  an  inch,  and  its  contents 
about  one-third  of  a  gill  :  this,  however,  is  arbitrary, 
and  depends  upon  the  pitch  of  the  instrument.  In  ar- 
ranging the  glasses,  we  shall,  to  avoid  confusion,  take 
toe  diatonic  scale  first,  and  afterwards  the  halftones  will 
be  easily  understood.  The  wooden  feet  before  men- 
tioned are  to  be  screwed  on  a  strong  board  of  a  proper 
aize,  and  they  are  disposed  at  convenient  intervals  in 
rows  perpendicular  to  the  longest  sides  of  (he  rectan- 
gular board  on  which  they  stand.  Fn  these  feet  the 
glasses  are  disposed  in  Ibe  following  manner :  Beginning 
with  the  lowest  note  G,  we  fix  that  on  the  foot  which 
stands  in  the  nearest  angle  of  the  board  on  the  left 
band,  A  in  the  next  bottom  in  the  same  perpendicular 
line,  B  in  the  third :  when  we  come  to  C,  however, 
we  do  not  place  it  in  the  same  perpendicular  line,  but 
■■  the  nearest  bottom  of  the  second  perpendicular  row 
to  the  left  hand,  D  in  the  second  of  the  same  row,  E 
in  the  third  ;  F  again  in  the  nearest  bottom  of  the  third 
row,  G  in  the  second  of  the  same  row,  A  in  the  third  ; 
B  again  in  the  nearest  bottom  of  the  fourth  raw,  C  in 
the  second  or  the  same,  and  so  on.  By  this  contri- 
vance it  it  easy  to  tee  an  immense  compass  is  obtain- 
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■  ed  :  so  great  a  one  indeed,  that  if  the  glasaes  were  dis-  Harawsnea, 

■  posed  according  to  the  old  method,  regularly  ascendiog  '■■  'r'-^ 
in  a  line  parallel  to  the  front  of  the  instrument,  to  take 
in  the  same  compass,  it  must  stretch  to  a  considerable 
length,  no  less  than  a  length  equal  to  the  sum  of  all 
the  perpendiculars  we  before  spuke  of,  which  in  ordi- 
nary size  of  the  glasses  would  amount  to  upwards  of  1 6 
feet ;  the  inconvenience  of  whicli  it  is  unnecessary  to 
dwell  upon.  As  to  the  half  tones,  perhaps  a  more  ju- 
dicious and  convenient  arrangement  may  be  thought  of 
for  them  :  but  the  present  mode  is  far  from  incon- 
venient, except  in  some  keys;  and  it  is  sufficiently 
commodious  for  performing  such  air*  as  are  best  suited 
to  the  nature  and  design  of  the  instrument.  After  ex- 
plaining the  arrangement, we  shall  speak  somewhat  mere 
exactly  of  them.  Efc  on  the  first  line  of  the  treble  stave 
stands  in  the  fourth  bottom  of  the  first  perpendicular 
row  to  the  left  band  ;  Fj]  on  the  first  space  stands  in 
the  fourth  place  of  the  second  row  j  Ob]  on  the  se- 
cond line  of  the  treble  stave  stands  in  the, fourth  of  the 
third  row  ;  Cty  on  the  third  apace  of  the  same  stave 
stands  in  the  lame  manner  in  the  fourth  row,  and. 
ao  on,  ascending  F||  in  the  fifth  row,  Ctf  in  the 
sixth,  Al]  in  the  seventh,  CI)  in  the  eighth.    In  the  ninth 

Is  perpendicular  row,  that  is,  the  last  to  the  right  hand 
ie  in  the  diatonic  scale,  stands  C  alone  j  but  immediately 
a  behind  is  placed  B[)  of  the  middle  line  of  the  treble 
atave,  and  again  behind  it  E)J|  of  the  fourth  line  of  the 
treble  stave,  which  finishes  the  whole.  There  is  some- 
thing singular,  and  perhaps  whimsical,  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  balf  tones :  but  it  is  found  sufficiently  con- 
venient; and  if  abetter  is  thought  of,  it  may  easily  be 
adopted.     In  the  mean  time  I  must  observe,  that  two  - 


In  the  n 
if  them,  viz.  C||  and  ~h\  standing  immediately  behind 
the  D  and  G  respectively  above  them,  are  singularly 
well  fitted  for  performing  running  passages  either  op  or 
down  in  the  key  oft.  Ex  gr.  let  us  suppose  that  we 
have  that  very  common  A,  G,  Fa),  E,  semiquavers. 
Here  the  performer  touches  A,  which  is  in  the  first  place 
•f  the  sixth  row,  with  his  left  hand,  G  with  the  fore-fill- 
ger.ofhis  right,  FI)  with  the  middle,  and  E  again  with 
the  left  hand ;  in  the  same  manner  may  E,  D,  C|),  and 
B,  be  played,  or  upwards  by  inverting  the  motion: 
Thus  we  can  with  the  utmost  ease  run  either  up  or 
down  two  very  frequent  passages,  in  a  key  which  might 
naturally  be  supposed  difficult  upon  this  instrument,  and 
that  with  any  given  rapidity.  I  wish  as  much  conld 
id  of  all  the  other  half  tones,  or  which,  by  the 
ome  are  altogether  wanting:  it  is  obvious,  how- 
ever, that  they  may  easily  be  added,  if  we  can  find 
convenient  places;  and  I  apprehend  even  that  very 
practicable.  Be  that  as  it  may,  notwithstanding  the 
seemingly  inconvenient  situation  of  some  half  tones,  and 
the  total  want  of  others,  pieces  may  be  performed  on  - 
this  instrument  of  considerable  rapidity.  I  myself, 
though  very  far  from  being  an.  accomplished  player, 
can  with  great  ease  go  through  all  the  parts  of 
Fisher's  celebrated  rondeau  ;  nay,  I  have  heard  the 
fifth  concerto  of  Vivaldi  played  upon  it  with  as  much 
distinctness  as  upon  a  violin.  The  gtassea  are  not  ne- 
cessarily chosen  perfectly  in  tune,  but  are  tuned  by  the 
help  of  a  quantity  of  water.  Here,  however,  two  cau- 
tions are  neceaiary :  1st,  By  no  means  to  take  a  glass 
which  is,  when  without  water,  flatter  than  the  note  you  ■ 
intend  1  as  in  that  case  you  cannot  remedy  it,  the  water 
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».  making  the  tone  still  flatter  :  rather  let  it  be  to  men  hit 
•»  shmrper,  and  you  may  tune  it  lo  the  utmost  nicety  by  a 
little  water.  The  second  caution  is,  not  to  choose  a 
glass  which  is  very  much  sharper  than  the  note  requir- 
ed ;  a»  in  that  case,  m  large  a' quantity  of  water 
will  be  required  to  tune  it  aa  will  entirely  smother  the 
tone. 

"  This  instrument  is  to  be  played  somewhat  in  the 
manner  of  the  harmonica,  viz.  the  fingers  are  to  be  well 
wetted  ;  and  by  the  application  of  them  to  the  side, 
fcsststed  by  a  proper  motion,  the  sound  is  produced. 
And  here  I  would  observe,  that  the  proper  motion  is,, 
to  make  the  fingers  follow  the  thumb,  not  the  thumb 
follow  the  fingers,  in  going  round  the  glass  :  it  is  neces- 
sary also  to  preserve  the  circular  motion  very  exactly, 
as  the  least  deviation  from  it  produces  the  most  horrible 
sound  that  can  he  conceived.  It  is  likewise  to  be  obser- 
ved, that  you  must  touch  the  smaller  glasses  upon  the 
very  top  of  the  briro  ;  and  for  that  purpose  the  palm  of 
the  hand  must  be  nearly  parallel  to  the  top  of  the  glass  : 
but  in  coming  to  the  larger  glasses,  it  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary tp  make  the  fingers  touch  the  side,  not  the  top 
of  the  glass ;  and  the  larger  the  glass,  the  more  distant 
from  the  top  roust  they  be  touched.  Practice  alone  can 
determine  this  matter. 

"  From  this  disposition  of  the  glasses,  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  the  perfect  chord  of  C  is  always  most  completely 
in  our  power,  namely,  by  using  different  fingers  to  the 
different  notes  at  the  same  time  :  and  although  a  full 
bass  cannot  be  executed  upon  this  instrument,  we  have 
always  a  great  number  of  accompaniments  which  can 
easily  be  introduced  ;  more  perhaps  than  upon  any  in- 
strument, the  organ  and  others  of  that  species  excepted. 
The  thirds  or  fifths  occasionally  oan  ba  introduced  ; 
and  when  done  with  taste  and  judgment,  will  scarcely 
yield  to  a  middling  bass.  If  to  this  is  added  (be  thril- 
ling softness  of  the  tones,  inimitable  by  any  other  sub- 
stance, it  wilt  readily  appear  to  be  an  instrument  more 
in  the  true  style  of  music,  of  that  music  which  the  heart 
acknowledges,  than  any  that  either  chance  or  ingenuity 
lias  hitherto  produced.  It  is  indeed  incapable  of  that 
whimsical  subdivision  to  which  the  taste  of  modern  com- 
posers, that  sworn  onemy  to  harmony  and  real  music, 
leads  ;  which  serves  no  end  bat  to  exhibit  the  wonder- 
ful executions  of  a  favourite  performer,  and  to  over- 
whelm bis  bearers  with  stupid  admiration.  This  is  not 
music ;  and  upon  these  occasions,  though  I  acknowledge 
the  difficulty  of  doing  what  I  see  done,  I  lament  that 


must  produce  hoirible  discord,  oral  least  confusion,  ex-  Uaraoeiai 
cept  the  piece  played  be  so  slow  that  the  vibration  of  "- 
one  glass  he  nearly  over  before  the  other  is  heard.  Now, 
in  our  instrument,  this  may  ba  remedied  by  laying 
pieces  of  sponge  lightly  between  the  glasses,  so  as  to  al- 
low them  only  the  proper  extent  of  vibration.  This, 
however,  is  an  exceptionable  method :  and  it  is  much 
better  done  by  the  touch  of  the  performer's  finger, 
which  instantly  stops  the  vibration ;  and  the  use  of  this 
may  be  learned  by  a  very  little  practice,  the  motion 
here  being  entirely  voluntary  :  But  in  tbe  harmonica, 
the  motion  being  partly  mechanical,  v.  g.  the  rotation 
of  the  glasses,  this  cannot  be  done  ;  and  for  the  same 
reason,  in  the  execution  of  the  crescendo  the  harmonica 
is  not  so  perfect  as  this  instrument.  Besides,  the  incon- 
venience of  tuning  the  half  tones,  as  sharps  or  fiats,  se- 
parately, is  aa  great  in  the  harmonica  as  in  the  harpsi- 
chord. This  is  a  very  great  imperfection  ;  as  half  tones, 
being  tuned  at  the  medium,  are  false  both  as  sharps  and 
as  flats.  The  learned  Dr  Smith  says,  there  is  no  leas 
than  one-fifth  of  the  interval  difference  between  tbe 
sharp  ofone  note  and  the  flat  of  the  next  above;  and  for 
this  purpose  proposes  to  have  an  harpsichord  constructed 
with  a  stop,  so  as  to  direct  the  jacks  to  the  sharps  or 
flats  according  to  the  prevalence  of  cither  In  the  piece 
to  be  played;  but  in  our  instrument,  from  its  very  con- 
struction, jhis  inconvenience  is  avoided.  As  to  matters 
of  convenience,  the  harmonica  is  exceedingly  apt  to  he 
out  of  order  t  the  glasses  frequently  break,  plainly  on 
account  of  the  great  strain  upon  them  where  they  join 
the  spindle,  and  art  thus  with  much  difficulty  renew- 
ed i  whereas  with  us  the  loss  of  a  glass  is  nothing.  Add 
to  all  this,  that  the  harmonica,  in  point  of  original  ex- 

rnce,  is  about  five  times  as  high  as  the  other :  although 
apprehend  it  possesses  no  on*  advantage,  except  that 
the  performer  may  sit  at  it ;  whereas  with  our  instru- 
ment it  is  convenient,  if  not  necessary,  to  stand  ;  but 
he  must  bealaay  musician  that  gives  himself  much  con- 
cern about  that :  And  if  he  will  sit  at  oar  instrument, 
he  may,  though  at  the  ex  pence  of  much  ease  in  point 


"  Let  us  now  consider  some  objections  that  have 
been  made  to  this  instrument.  One  is,  that  necessity  of 
standing,  in  order  to  do  any  thing  capital  upon  it.  But 
Is  not  that  tbe  case  in  all  instruments,  except  where 
tbe  performer  sits  of  necessity  ?  Did  ever  any  one 
see  Giardini  or  Fisher  play  a  solo  sitting?  But  for 
the  satisfaction  of  these  torpid  gentlemen,  I  can  faith- 


tbe  honest  man  has  taken  so  much  pains  to  so  little  pup-     fully  assure  them,  I  knew  a  lady  wbo  performed  on  thii 


pose.  Our  instrument  is  nut  capable  of  this  (at  least 
no  tin  so  exquisite  a  degree  as  the  harpsichord,  violin, 
and  a  few  others)  :  yet  if  the  true  and  original  intent 
of  music  is  not  to  astonish  but  to  please,  if  that  instru- 
ment which  most  readily  and  pleasingly  seizes  the  heart 
through  tbe  ears  is  the  best,  I  have  not  a  moment's 
hesitation  in  setting  it  down  the  first  of  all  musical  in- 
struments. There  is  but  one  which  will  in  any  degree 
bear  the  comparison,  or  rather  they  are  the  same  instru- 
ment, I  mean  Dr  Franklin's  harmonica :  but  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  tbe  instrument  we  have  been  speak- 
ing of  ha'S  some  superiority  over  the  harmonica.  The 
first  striking  difference  is  in  the  impracticability  of  ex- 
ecuting quick  passages  on  tbe  latter}  whereas  it  is  in 
most  cases  extremely  easy  on  the  other.  Again,  the 
very  long  continued  vibration  of  the  glass,  inevitably 
3       . 


instrument  perfectly  well,  though  she  had  lost  the 
of  both  her  legs.  A  more  serious  and  important  ob- 
jection lies  both  to  this  and  the  harmonica,  viz.  the 
want  of  a  shake.  How  this  is  supplied  upon  the  harmo- 
nica, I  cannot  say,  as  I  never  saw  it  even  attempted  : 
but  on  Our  instrument,  although  a  very  perfect  shake  can 
scarcely  he  produced,  something  so  like  it  may  be  done 
as  will  fairly  excuse  the  want ;  and  that  is,  by  whirling 
the  two  stands  round  the  note  concerned  with  the  shake 
with  tbe  utmost  velocity,  beginning  the  lower  note  a 
little  sooner  than  the  other.  By  this  means,  except  in 
very  large  glasses  where  the  vibrations  are  too  distant 
in  time,  such  an  intermixture  of  the  two  sounds  is  pro- 
duced, as  extremely  well  imitates  a  fine  shake,  and  the 
dexterous  performer  will  make  the  heat  in  a  turned 
shake  with  a  spare  finger.  This  oueratian  requires  some 
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r,,.,..^..^  likely  to  proceed,  no  Mom is  H 

Harmony!'  instruments ;  and  I  question  not  lint  that  the  Highland  «e«t*sary  than  (o  investigate  the  end  of  the  composer, " 

'  bsgpiva  JUrif  ne^iim  •omeeertaf  okill.  and  discover  whether  the  air  is  made  fur  the  aooom- 

"  Upon  the  whole,  I  am  clearly  -of  "opinion,   that  tin  pnniments,  or  the  accompanimrnti  for  the   air.      At 

harmonica,  and  more  especially  this  instrument  which  the  word  6YST8M  in  -  Rousseau's  Mimical  Dictionary, 

has  yet  got  no  name,  is  the  most  exquisite  ami  ndhle  is  given  a  delineation    of   that  published    hy  S  ignis* 

-present  that  the  lovers  of  true  harmony  have  «ver  yet  Tartini.     Hera  be  eeutmuc*  to  apeak  ef  M.  Rameau, 

received  ;  Mid  it  w  with  moch  astonishment  I  nod  this  whom  he  has  followed   tfarongh  this  whole  work,   aa 

invaluable  treasure  almost  entirely  confined  to  Ireland,  the  artist  of  greatest  authority  in  the  country  where  he 

a  country  not  very  remarkable  for  musical  laate  or  ta-  writes, 

lenti ;   hi  I  hope  soon  to  lee  tliti  elegant  encores  of         He  thinks  himself  obliged,    however,    to   declare, 

music  very  generally  known  and  practised  over  ull  Eu-  That  this  system,  however  ingenious  it  may  be,  is  far 

rope."  from  being  founded  upon  nature;  an  affirmation  which 

HARMONY.     The  sense  which  the  Greeks  gave  ho  incessantly  repeats :  "  That  it  is  only  established 


to  this  word  in  their  music,  is  so  much  less  easy  to  be 
determined,  because,  the  word  itself  being  originally  a 
edbatantivB  proper,  it  has  -no  radical  wards  by  which 
we  might  analyse  it,  to  discover  its  etymology.  In.  the 
ancient  treatises  which  remain  to  us,  harmony  appears 
to  be  that  department  wlrase  object  is  the  agreeable  suc- 
cession, of  sounds,  merely  considered  as  high  or  low  ; 
in  apposition  to  the  two  others  called  rkythmica  and 
wtetricn,  which  have  their  principle  in  time  and  mea- 
sure. This  lecwescur  ideas  concerning  that  aptitude  af  ridiooli 
sound  vague  and  undetermined;  nor«sn   we  fix  them 


upon  analogic*  and  congruities,  which  a 
ttcn  may  overturn  to-morrow,  by  substituting  others 
more  natural :  that,  in  short,  of  the  experiments  from 
whence  be  deduces  it,  one  if  detected  fallacious,  and 
the  other  will  not  yield  him  the  consequences  which 
be  would  extort  from  it.  In  reality,  when  ibis  author 
took  it  in  bis  head  to  dignify  with  the  title  of  dtmom- 
ilration  the  reasoning  upon  which  he  established  his' 
theory,  every  one  turned  the  arrogant  pretence  into 
The  Academy  of  Sciences  loudly  disapproved 
II  founded,  and  so  gratuitously  assumed;  I 


without  studying  for  that  purpose  all  the  roles  of  the  M.  Estive,  of  the  Royal  Society  at  Mootpelier,  has 
art ;  and  even  after  we  have  dune  so,  it  will  be  very  shown  him,  that  even  to  begin  with  this  proposition, 
difficult   to  distinguish  harmony  from    melody,   unless      That  according  to  the  Ian  ef  nature,  sounds  are  repre- 


we  add  to  the  hut  the  ideas  ef  rhylbmos  and  mea- 
sure ;  without  which,  in  reality,  no  melody  ou  have 
a  distinguishing  chancier :  whereas  harmony  is  cha- 
racterised by  its  own  nature,  independent  of  all  other 
quantities  except  the  chords  or  intervals  which  com- 
pose it. 

It  appears  by  a  passage  of  Nicomachus,  and  by 
others,  that  they  likewise  gave  the  name  of  harmony  to 
the  chord  of  an  octave,  and  to  concerts  of  voices  and 
instruments,  which  performed  in  the  distance  of  i 


sented  by  their  octaves,  and  that  the  octaves  may  be 
substituted  fur  them,  there  was  not  any  one  thing  de- 
monstrated, or  even  firmly  established,  in  his  pretended 
demonstration."     He  returns  to  his  system, 

"  The  mechanical  principle  of  resonance  presents  in 
with  nothing  but  independent  and  solitary  chords ; 
it  neither  prescribes  not  establishes  their  sneoession. 
Yet  a  regular  succession  is  necessary;  a  dictionary  of 
•elected  words  is  not  an  oration,  nor  a  collection  of 
legitimate  chords  a  piece  of  musie :  there  must  be  a 
tare  one  from  the  other,  and  which  is  more  commonly  meaning,  there  must  bo  connections  in  music  as  well 
culled  antipftonc.  as  in  language  :  it  is  necessary  that  what  has  preceded 

Harmony,  according  to  the  modems,  is  a  succession  should  transmit  something  of  its  nature  to  what  is  tub- 
of  chords  agreeable  to  the  laws  of  modulation;  For  *  sequent,  so  that  all  the  parts  conjoined  may  form  *> 
long  time  this  harmony  had  no  other  principle,  but  such  whole,  and  be  stamped  with  the  .genuine  character  of  • 
rules  as  were  almost  arbitrary,   or  solely  founded  on     uuity^ 

the  approbation  of  a  practised  ear,  which  decided  con-  "  Now,  the  complex  sensation  which  results  from  a 

cerning  the  agreeable  or  disagreeable  succession  of  perfect  chord  must  be  resolved  into  the  simple  sensa- 
'  chords,  and  whose  determinations  were  at  last  reduced  tion  of  each  particular  sound  which  composes  it,  and 
to  calculation.  But  Father  Menenne  and  M.  Baveur  into  the  sensation  of  each  particular  interval  which' 
having  found  that  every  sound,  however  simple  in  sp-  forms  it,  ascertained  by  comparison  one  with  another, 
pearmtice,  was  always  accompanied  with  other  sounds  Beyond  this  there  is  nothing  sensible  in  any  chord  ; 
less  sensible,  which  constitute  with  itself  a  perfect  from  whence  it  follows,  that  it  is  only  by  the  relation 
ehord-major ;  with  this  experiment  M.  Rameau  set  out,  between  sounds,  and  by  the  analogy  between  intervals, 
and  upon  it  formed  the  basis  of  his  harmonic  system,  that  the  connexion  now  in  question  can  he  established  ; . 
which  he  has  extended  to  a  great  many  volumes,  and  and  this  is  the  genuine,  the  only  source,  from  whence 
which  at  last  M.  D'Alemuert  has  taken  the  trouble  flow  all  the  laws  of  harmony  a-nd  modulation.  If,  then, 
of  explaining  to  the  public.  the  whole  of  harmony  were  only  ■formed  by  a  succession 

Signior  Tartini,  taking  his  route  from  an  experi-  of  perfect  chorda-major,  it  would  be  sufficient  to  pro- 
ment  which  is  newer  and  more  delicate,  yet  no  less  ceed  by  interval*  similar  to  these  which  compose  such 
certain,  baa  reached  conclusions  simihw  enough  to  those  a  chord;  for  then  some  one  or  more  sounds  of  the  pre- 
ofRameau,  by  pursuing  a  path  whose  direction  seems  ceeorog  chord  being  necessarily  protracted  in  that  which 
quite  opposite.  According  to  M.  Ramean,  the  treble  is  subsequent,  all  the  chords  would  bo  found  sufficiently. 
it  generated  by  the  bass;  Signior  Tartini  makes  the  connected;  and  the  harmony  would,  at  least  in  this  sense, 
bass  result  from  the  treble.      One  deduces  harmony     he  one. 

from  melody,    and  the  other  supposes  quite  the  con-  "  But  besides  that  these  successions  iDoatcxelode  all . 

trary .     To  determine  from  which  of  the  two  schools,     melody  by  excluding  the  diatonic  series  which  farms  its 
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Hamoay,  foundation,  it  would  not  arrive  at  the  real  end  of  the      bodies  ia  vibration,  which  do  not  enter  into  that  ptr>  i 
*       ,     ■'  art ;  because,  a*  music  ia  a  system  of  meanings  like  a      feet  harmony.     Why  then  should  the  Tanner   sound*  <• 

discourse,  it  ought,  like  a  diacoune,  to  hare  its  period*,      produce  consonances,  and   why  should   the  latter    not 

its  phrases,  its  suspenses,  ita  cadences,  ita  punctuation      produce  them,    since  all  of  thorn  equally  result  from 

of  every  kind  j   and  because  the  uniformity  of  a  harmo-      nature  i 

nical  procedure  implies  nothing  of  all  this  diatonic  pro-  "  Every  ft 

cedures  require  that  major  and  minor  chords  should  bo 

intermixed  ;  and  the  necessity  of  dissonances  has  b< 

ielt  in  order  to  distinguish  the  phrases,  and  render 

cadences  sensible.      Now,  a  connected  series  of  perfect 

chords-major   can   neither   be    productive   of  perfect 

chords-minor  nor  of  dissonances,  nor  can  sensibly  mark 


exhibits  a  chord  truly  perfect,  aiucn 
a  composed  of  all  its  harmonics,  and   since  it  is  by 
them  that  it  becomes  a  found.  Yet  these  harmonica  are 
not  heard,  and  nothing  is  distinguished  but  a  simple 
sound,  unlets  it  be  exceedingly  strong  ;  whence  it  fol- 
lows, that  the  only  good  harmony  is  an    unison  ;  and 
I  soon  as  the  consonances  can  be  distinguished, 
and  the  punctuation  must  there  be     the  natural  proportion  being  altered,  the  harmony   baa 


found  entirely  defectii 

"  M.  Rameau  being  absolutely  determined,  iu  bit 

'-system,  to  dedace  from  nature  all  the  harmony  prac- 
tised  among  us,   had   recourse,  for  this  effect,   to  auo- 

'iher  experiment  of  his  own  invention,  of  which  I  have 
formerly  spoken,  and  which  by  a  different  arrangement 


lost  its  purity. 

"  That  alteration  ia  in  this  case  produced  two  differ- 
ent ways.  First,  by  causing  certain  harmonica  to  re- 
sound, and  not  the  others,  the  proportions  of  force 
which  ought  to  prevail  !n  all  of  them  is  altered,  for 
producing  the  sensation  of  a  single  sound  ;  whence  the 


ia  taken  from  the  first.  ,He  pretended,  that  any  simple      unity  of  nature  is  destroyed.     By  doubling  these  bar- 


i  sound  whatever  afforded  in  it  multiplies  a  perfei 
'■  or  flat  chord,  of  which  it  was  the  dominant  or  fifth,  as 
it  furnished  a  perfect  chord-major  by  the  vibration  of 
its  aliquot  parts,  of  which  it  is  the  topic  or  fundamen- 
tal sound.  He  has  affirmed  as  a  certain  fact,  that  a 
vocal  string  caused  two  others  lower  than  itself  to  vi- 
brate through  their  whole  extent,  yet  without  making 
tliem  produce  any  sound,  one  to  its  twelfth  major 


effect  ia  exhibited  similar  to  that  which 
would  be  produced  by  suppressing  all  the  others  J  for 
in  that  case  we  caonot  doubt,  but  that,  along  with  the 
generating  sound,  the  tones  of  the  other  harmonica 
which  were  permitted  to  sound  would  be  heard  :  where- 
as, in  leaving  all  of  them  to  their  natural  operations, 
they  destroy  one  another,  and  conspire  together  in 
"'arming  and  strengthening  the  simple  sensation  of  the 


the  other  to  its  seventeenth  j   and  from  this  joined  to      principal  sound.     It  is  the  same  effect  which  the  full 
the  former  fact,  be  has  very  ingeniously  deduced  not      sound  of  a  stop  in  the  organ  produces,  when,  by   < 


'only  the  application  of  the  minor  mode  and  of  di 
nances  in  harmony,  but  the  rules  of  harmonic  phrases 
and  of  all  modulation,  such  as  they  are  found  at  the 
-words  Chard,  Accompaniment,  Fundamental  Bun,  Co- 
deuce.  Dissonance,  Madufaiiun. 

"  But  first  (continues  Rousseau),  the  experiment  is 
"false.  It  is  discovered,  that  the  string!  tuned  beneath 
the  fundamental  sound  do  not  entirely  vibrate  whrn 
this  fundamental  sound  is  given  ;  but  that  they  are  di- 
vided in  such  a  manner  as  to  return  its  unison  alone, 
which  of  consequence  can  have  no  harmonics  below.  It 
is  moreover  discovered,  that  the  property  of  airings  in 
dividing  themselves,  i«  not  peculiar  to  those  which  are 
tuned  by  a  twelfth  and  seventeenth  below  the  principal 
■sound;  bnt  I  hat  oscillations  are  likewise  produced  iji 
the  lower  strings  by  all  its  multiples.  Whence  it  Fol- 
lows, that,  the  intervals  of  the  twelfth  and  seventeenth 
below  not  being  singular  phenomena  of  their  kind,  no- 
thing can  be  concluded  in  favour  of  the  perfect  minor 
chord  which  lliey  represent. 

"  Though  the  truth  of  this  experiment  were  ({rant- 
ed, even  this  would  by  no  means  remove  the  difficulty. 
If,  as  M.  Rameau  alleges,  all  harmony  is  derived  from 
-the  resonance  «f sonorous  bodies,  it  ennnat  then  he  de- 
rived only  from  the  vibrations  of  such  bodies  as  du  not 
resound.  In  reality,  it  is  an  extraordinary  theory, 
to  deduce  from  bodies  that  do  not  resound  the  prin- 
ciples of  harmony  ;  and  it  is  a  position  in  natural  phi- 
losophy no  less  strange,  that  a  sonorous  body  should 
vibrate  without  resounding,  as  if  sound  itself  were  any 
thing  else  but  the  air  impelled  by  these  vibrations. 
Moreover,  sonorous  bodies  do  uot  only  produce,  be- 
sides the  principal  sound,  the  other  tones  which  with 
itself  compose  a  perfect  chord  ;  but  an  infinite  number 
of  other  sounds,  formed  by  all  the  aliquot  parts  of  the 


ely  removing  the  stopper  or  register,  the  third  and 
fifth  arc  permitted  to  sound  with  the  principal;  for 
then  that  fifth  and  third,  which  remained  absorbed  in 
the  other  sounds,  are  separately  and  disagreeably  di- 
stinguished by  the  ear. 

"  Moreover,  the  harmonica  wbich  wo  cause  to  sound 
have  other  harmonics  pertaining  to  themselves,  which 
cannot  bo  such  to  the  fundamental  sound.  It  is  by 
these  additional  harmonics  that  the  sounds  which  pro- 
duce them  are  distinguished  with  a  more  sensible  degree 
of  harshness;  and  these  very  harmonics  which  thus 
render  the  chord  perceptible,  do  not  enter  into  ill 
harmony.  This  is  the  reason  why  the  most  perfect 
chords  are  naturally  displeasing  to  ears  whose  relish 
for  harmony  is  not  sufficiently  formed;  and  I  have 
no  hesitation,  in  thinking,  that  even  the  octave  itself 
might  be  displeasing,  if  the  mixture  of  male  and  fe- 
.male  voices  did  not  inure  us  to  that  interval  frum  our 
infancy. 

"  With  dissonance  it  is  still  worse,  because,  not  only 
■the  harmonics  of  the  sound  by  which  the  discord  is  pro- 
duced, but  even  the  sound  itself,  is  excluded  from  the 
natural  harmony  of  the  fundamental;  which  is  the  cause 
'why  discord  is  always  distinguished  amongst  all  the- 
other  sounds  in  a  manner  shocking  to  the  sense. 

"  Every  key  of  an  organ,  with  the  atop  fully  open- 
ed, gives*  perfect  chord  with  its  third  major,  which  are 
not  distinguished  from  the  fundaments!  sound,  if  the 
hearer  is  not  extremely  attentive,  and  if  lie  does  not  ' 
sound  the  whole  atop  in  succession  *,  but  these  harmonic 
sounds  are  never  observed  in  the  fundamental,  but  on 
nccount  of  the  prodigious  noUe,  and  by  inch  a  situation 
of  the  register*  as  may  cause  the  pipes  which  produce 
the  fundamental  sound  to  conceal  by  their  force  the 
other  sounds  which  produce  these  harmonic.     Now, 
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,_  bo  person  observes,  nor  can  observe,  tliii  continual  pro- 
j  portion  in  ft  concert ;  since,  by  the  manner  of  invert- 
ing the  harmony,  ill  greatest  force  roust  in  every  instant 
be  transferred  from  one  part  to  another ;  which  is  not 
practicable,  and  would  destroy  the  whole  melody. 

"  When  we  play  upon  tbe  organ,  every  key  in  the 
bass  causes  to.  resound  tbe  perfect  chord-major  ;  bat 
hecause  that  bass  is  not  always  foods  mental,  and  be- 
cause the  maiic  is  often  modulated  in  a  perfect  minor 
chord,  this  perfect  chord-major  ii  rarely  struck  with 
tbe  right  band  ;  so  that  ire  bear  tbe  third  minor  with 
tbe  major,  the  fifth  with  tbe  tritoo,  the  seventh  redun- 
dant with  tbe  octave,  and  a  thousand  other  cacophonies, 
which,  however,  do  not  much  disgust  our  ears,  because 
babit  renders  them  tractable  ;  but  it  it  not  to  be  ima- 
gined that  an  ear  naturally  just  would  prove  so  patient 
of  discords,  when  first  exposed  to  tbe  test  of  this  har- 
mony. 

"  M.  Rameau  pretends,  that  trebles  composed  with 
■  certain  degree  of  simplicity  naturally  suggest  their 
own  basses  j  and  that  any  man  having  a  just,  though 
unpractised  ear,  would  spontaneously  sing  that  bass. 
This  is  the  prejudice  of  a  musician,  refuted  by  univer- 
sal experience.  Not  only  would  be,  who  has  never 
beard  either  bass  or  harmony,  be  of  himself  incapable 
of  finding  either  the  has*  or  the  harmony  of  M. 
.Rameau,  but   they  would  be  displeasing  to  bim  if 
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force  and  energy.  To  which  may  be  added,  that  soch  Harass*?. 
beauties  as  purely  result  from  harmony  are  only  per-  *»»  's  — * 
ceived  by  the  learned ;  that  they  affect  none  with 
transport  but  such  as  are  deeply  convenient  in  the  art;  - 
whereas  the  real  beauties  of  music,  resulting  from  na- 
ture, ought  to  be,  and  certainly  are,  equally  obvious 
to  tbe  adept  and  the  novice.  To  reason  it  i*  contra- 
dictory ;  since  harmony  affords  us  no  principle  of  imi- 
tation by  which  music,  in  forming  images  and  expres- 
sing sentiments,  can  rite  above  its  native  excellence  till  , 
it  becomes  in  some  measure  dramatic  or  imitative, 
which  is  the  highest  pitch  of  elevation  and  energy  to 
which  the  art  can  aspire ;  since  all  the  pleasures  which 
we  can  receive  from  tbe  mere  mechanical  influence  of 
•ounds  are  extremely  limited,  and  have  very  littles 
power  over  the  human  heait." 

Thus  far  we  have  beard  M.  Rousseau,  in  hit  obser* 
vations  on  harmony,  with  patience  J  and  we  readily 
grant,  tbat  tbe  system  of  harmony  by  M.  Hameau  is 
neither  demonstrated,  nor  capable  of  demonstration* 
But  it  will  not  follow,  that  any  man  of  invention  can 
so  easily  and  so  quickly  subvert  those  aptitudes  and  an- 
alogies on  which  the  system  is  founded.  Every  hypo- 
thesis is  admitted  to  possess  a  degree  of  probability  pro- 
portioned"^ the  number  of  phenomena  for  which  it 
offers  a  satisfactory  solution.  Tbe  first  experiment  of 
M.   Rameau   " 


.   tbat  every  sonorous    body,   together 
and  be   would  greatly  prefer  tbe  simple      with  itt  principal  sound  and  its  octave,  gives  likewise 
uumn.  its  twelfth  and  seventeenth  major  above  ;  which  being 

"  Wiien  we  consider,  tbat,  of  all  the  people  npon  approximated  as  much  as  possible,  even  to  the  chorda 
earth,  who  have  all  of  them  tome  kind  of  mnsie  and  immediately  represented  by  them,  return  to  the  third, 
melody,  the  Europeans  are  tbe  only  people  who  have  fifth,  and  octave,  or,  in  other  words,  produce  perfect 
ft  harmony  consisting  of  chords,  and  who  are  pleased  harmony.  This  is  what  nature,  when  solicited,  tpon- 
with  this  mixture  of  sounds :  when  we  consider  that  taneoutly  gives ;  this  is  what  the  human  ear,  unpre- 
tbe  world  baa  endured  for  so  many  ages,  whilst,  of  all  pared  and  uncultivated,  imbibes  with  ineffable  avidity 
the  nationa  which  cultivated  the  fine  arts,  not  one  bat      and  pleasure.     Could  anything  which   claims   aright 

to  our  attention  and  acceptance  from  nature,  be  im- 
pressed with  more  genuine  or  more  legible  signature* 
of  her  sanction  than  this  ?  We  do  not  contend  for  tbe 
troth  of  M.  Rameau'*  second  ex  peri  merit.  Nor  is  it 
necessary  we  should.  Tbe  first,  expanded  and  carried 
into  all  its  consequences,  resolves  the  phenomena  of 
harmony  in  a  manner  sufficient  to  establish  its  authen- 
ticity and  influence.  The  difficulties  for  which  it  af- 
fordt  no  solution  are  too  few  and  too  trivial  either  to 
merit  the  regard  of  an  artist,  or  a  philosopher,  as  M. 
D'Alembert  in  his  elements  lias  clearly  shown.  Tost 
facts  with  which  M.  Rousseau  confronts  this  principle, 
if  multiplied  harmonic*  generated  in  in/in,' 


Sand  out  this  harmony',  that  not  one  animal,  not  one 
id,  not  one  being  in  nature,  produces  any  other  chord 
but  the  unison,  nor  any  other  music  but  melody;  tbat 
the  eastern  languages,  so  sonorous,  so  musical ;  that 
tbe  ear*  of  the  Greeks,  so  delicate,  to  sensible,  prac- 
tised and  cultivated  with  so  much  art,  have  never  con- 
ducted this  people,  luxurious  and  enamoured  of  plea* 
sure  a*  tbey  were,  towards  this  harmony  which  we 
imagined  to  natural ;  that  without  it  their  music  pro- 
duced such  astonishing  effects  ;  that  with  it  ours  is  to 
impotent ;  that,  in  short,  it  was  resorted  for  tbe  people 
of  the  north,  whose  gross  and  callous  organ*  of  sensa- 
tion are  more  affected  with  the,  noise  nod  clamour  of 


voices,  than  with  tbe  sweetness  of  accents  and  the  me-  turn,  wbich  he  draws  up  in  formidable  array  against  it, 
lody  of  inflections,  to  make  this  grand  discovery,  and  only  show  the  thin  partitions  which  sometimes  may  di- 
to  vend.it  at  tb*  essential  principle  upon  which  all  the  vide  philosophy  from  whim.  For,  as  bodies  are  iufi- 
rules  of  the  art  were  founded  ;  when,  in  short,  alien-  nitely  divisible,  according  to  the  philosophy  now  cita- 
tion is  paid  to  alt  these  observations,  it  i*  very  difficult     bliibed,    or  as,  according  to  every   philosophy,    they 
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not  to  suspect  tbat  all  our  harmony  is  nothing  but  ■ 
Gothic  and  barbarous  invention,  which  would  never 
have  entered  into  our  minds,  bad  we  been  truly  sensi- 
ble to  the  genuine  beauties  of  art,  and  of  that  music 
which,  is  unquestionably  natural. 

"  M.  Rameau  asserts,  however,  that  harmony  is  tbe 
source  of  the  most  powerful  charms  in  music.  But 
this  notion  it  contradictory  both  to  reason  and  to  mat- 
ter ef  fact.  To  fact  it  is  contradictory,  because,  since  metier  is,  that  by  the  wise  institution  of  nature,  there 
the  invention  of  counter- point,  all  the  wonderful  ef-  is  tucb  a  conformity  established  between  our  tenses  and 
feet*  of  music  have  ceased,  esd  it  has  lost  its  whole      their  proper  objects,  a*  must  prevent  all  thee*  disagree- 
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must  be  indefinitely  divisible,  each  infinitesimal  of  any 
given  mass,  wbich  are  only  harmonic*  to  other  princi- 
pal sounds,  mutt  have  fundamental  tones  and  harmo- 
nics peculiar  to  themselves:  to  that,  if  tbe  reasoning  of 
Rousseau  ha*  any  force  against  M.  Rameau1*  experi- 
ment, the  ear  must  be  continually  distracted  with  a, 
chaot  of  iuappretiable  harmonica,  and  melody  itself 
must  be  lest  in  the  confusion.     But  the  truth  ef  f 
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and  his  opponent  are  agreed  is      after  all,  it  seems  tint  harmony  is  da  more  than  a  mo-  Hereof. 


H 

lli.mmnj.  *ble  effects.     Roue 

1    ■■■»■      '  this,  that  the  harmonics  conspire  to  tarat  one  predi 

nant  sound;  auJ  are  not  to  be  detected  but  by  tlie 
nicest  organs,  applied  with  the  deepest  attention.  It  is 
t-qnally  obvious,  tlial,  in  an  artificial  harmony,  by  a 
proper  management  of  this  wise  precaution  of  nature, 
dissonances  themselves  may  be  either  entirely  conceal- 
ed or  considerably  softened.  So  tliat,  since  by  nature 
sonoroni  bodies  in  actual  vibration  are  predisposed  to 
exhibit  perfect  harmony  ;  and  since  the  human  ear  il, 
by  tlit  same  wjse  regulation,  fabricated  in  such  a  man- 
ner aa  to  perceive  it ;  the  harmonica!  chaos  of  M. 
Rousseau  map  be  left  to  operate  on  bis  own  brain, 
where  it  will  probably  meet  with  the  warmest  recep- 
*  >/.  Jtoiu-tion  it  can  expect  to  find*.  Nor  does  it  avail  him  to 
stau  ui«  pretend,  that  before  the  harmonics  can  be  distinguished, 
IfoartMc  ™«»«  bodiea  must  bo  'mpe'led  with  a  force  which 
»ni  wcifffli.  aJ'*rs  the  chords,  and  destroys  the  purity  of  the  har- 
mony :  for  this  position  is  equally  false  both  la  theory 
and  practice  ; — in  theory,  because  an  impulse,  however 
forcible,  must  proportionally  operate  on  all  the  parts  of 
any  sonorous  body,  so  far  as  it  extends ;  in  practice, 
because  the  human  ear  actually  perceives  the  harmony 
to  be  pure.  What  effect!!  his  various  ma.nceu.vres  upon 
the  organ  may  have,  we  leave  to  such  as  have  leisure 
and  curiosity  enough  to  try  the  experiment*;  but  it  is 
apprehended,  that  when  tried,  their  results  will  leave, 
■  the  system  of  Rameau,  particularly  as  remodelled  by 
D'Alembert,  in  its  full  force. 

Of  all  the  whims  and  paradoxes  maintained  by  thii 
philosopher,  none  is  more  extravagant  than  his  as- 
sertion, that  every  chord,  except  the  simple  unison,  is 
displeasing  to  the  human  ear ;  nay,  that  we  are  only 
reconciled  to  octaves  themselves  by  being  inured  to 
hear  them  from  -our  infancy.  Strange,  that  nature 
should  have  fixed  this  invariable  proportion  between 
male  and  female  voices,  whilst  at  the  same  time  she  in- 
spired the  hearers  with  such  violent  prepossessions 
against  it  as  were  invincible  but  by  long  and  confirm- 
ed habit!  The  translator  of  D'AlenibtrPf  Elcmenia,  as 
given  under  the  article  Music  in  this  Dictionary .  bas 
been  at  peculiar  pains  to  investigate  his  earliest  recol- 
lections upon  this  subject ;  and  has  bad  such  opportu- 
nities, both  of  attending  to  hut  original  perceptions, 
and  of  recognising  the  fidelity  of  bis  memory,  a*  arc 
not  common.  He  can  remember,  even  front  a  period 
of  early  childhood,  to  have  been  pleased  with  the  sim- 
plest kinds  of  artificial  harmony  ;  to  have  distinguished 
the  harmonies  of  sonorous  bodies  with  delight}  and  to 
have  been  struck,  with  horror  at  the  sound  of  such  bo- 
dies as,  by  their  structure,  or  fay  the  cohesion  of  their 
parts,  exhibited  these  harmonics  false. 
chief,  if  not  tbe  only  cause,  of  the  I: 
disagreeable  sensation  which  we  feel  from  toe  sound  ot 
tbe  Chinese  ghoog.  The  same  horrible  cacophony  is 
frequently,  in  some  degree,  produced  by  a  druni  une- 
qually braced  I  from  this  sound  the  translator  often  re- 
members to  have  started  and  screamed,  when  carried 
through  the  streets  of  the  town  in  which  be  was  horn 
in  tbe  arms  of  bis  nursery-maid  ;  and  as  be  is  coosoi- 
•01,  that  tbe  acoustic  organs  of  many  areas  exquisite  a* 
his  own,  be  cannot  doubt  but  they  may  have  bad  tbe 
same  sensations,  though  perhaps  they  do  not  recol- 
lect tbe  facte-  So  early  and  so  nicely  ntay  the  sensa- 
tions of  harmony  .nod  discord  be  distinguished.     Hut 
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dern   invention,   and   even   at   this   late   period   only  ** 
known  to  the  Europeans.       We  should,  however,   bo 
glad  to  know,  from  what  oracle  our  philosopher  learned 
that  harmony  was  not  known  to  antiquity.    From  what 
remains  of  tbeir  works,  no  proof  of  his  position  can  be 
derived  ;  and  we  have  at  least  mentioned  one  probabi- 
lity against  it  in  our  notes  to  tbe  Preliminary  Discourse 
to   tbe  article    Music,    (see  note  b).      But   though 
Rousseau's  mighty  objections  were  granted,  that  har- 
mony can  only  be  endured  by  aoch  ears  as  are  habi- 
tually formed  and  cultivated  ;    that  the  period  of  its 
prevalence  has  been  abort,  and  tbe  extent  of  its  em- 
pire limited  to  Europe  ;  still  his  conclusion,  that  it  is  a. 
Gothic  and  barbarous  invention,  is  not  fairly  deduct- 
ble  even  from  these  premises.     Most  we  afijrm,  that 
epic  poetry  baa  no  foundation  in  nature,  beoanse,  du- 
ring the  long  interval  which  happened  from- tbe  begin- 
ning of  the  world  to  the  destruction  of  Troy,    no  epic 
poem  seems  to  have  appeared  ?  Or  because  a  natural 
and  mellifluous  versification  is  less  relished  by  an  unpo- 
lished taste,  than  the  uncouth  rfcintes  of  a  caenmoa  bal- 
lad, shall  we  infer,  that  the  power  of  number*  is  mere- 
ly supposititious  and  arbitrary  i     On  the  contrary,  wo 
will  venture  to  affirm,   that  though  harmony  cannot,  a* 
Kamenu    supposes,    be   mathematically   demonstrated 
from  the  nature  and  vibrations  of  sonorous  bodiea;  yet 
the  idea  of  its  constituent  parts,   and    of  their   coales- 
cence,   is  no  less  established,    no  less  precise  and  defi- 
nite, than  any  mode  or  property  of  apace  or  quantity 
to  be  investigated  by  geometrical  researches  or  argo- 
bruocal  calculations.     It  ia  certain,  that  tbe  monetae 
or  imitative  power  of  oiasic  chiefly  oeoninto  in  melody  ;. 
but  from  this  troth,  however  « video  t,  it  cannot  be  fair- 
ly  deduced  that   harmony  is  absolutely  uneusceptiblo 
of  imitation.     Perhaps  every  ■nutcal  sound,  even  to 
the  most  simple,  nod  nil  modulations  of  sound,  »tr  more 
or  leas  remotely  comaeeled  with  ancne  sentiment  or  pas- 
sion of  the  human  besot.     Wo  know,  that  there  are  in- 
stinctive expression*  of  pain  or  pleasure  in  their  various 
modes  nod  degrees,  which,    when  ntteced  by  any  sensi- 
tive, nod  perceived  by  nay  conscious  being,  excite  in 
the  mind  of  tbe  peretaarnt  o  feeling  sympathetic  with 
that  by  which  they  .one  prompted.     Wo  likewise  kins* 
from  experience,  that  nil  artificial  oouuda  mod  rioted  in 
the  same  manner,  have  similar,  though   not  equal,  ef- 
fects.    We  have  seen  that,  iu  order  to  render  harmony, 
compatible  with  itself,  tbe   melody  of  each  part  moot 
'  be  congenial  ;  and,  for  (bat  reason,  one  kindred  tnrlo- 
dy  results  from  the  whole.     So  far,  therefm*,  no  any 
eompOMr  baa  it  in  his  pomer  to  render  the  genera!  me- 
lody homogeneous,  so  far  the  imitation  may  be  preser- 
ved, nnd  even  heightened  :  far  aucb  objects  as  ore  Ma- 
jestic and  august,  or  the  feelings  which  they  excite,  nam 
wore  aptly  expresiedby  a  composition  of  kindred  saunds, 
than  by  any  simple  tone  whatever.     Those  who   i  ap- 
pose too  mimetic  powers  of  music  to  be  consummated 
in  tbe  imitation  of  were  unmenning  sounds  or  degrees 
of  motion,  must  entertain    limited  nnd  unworthy  idea* 
of  iu  province.    It  is  uutumdly  n  representative  almost 
of  every  sentiment  or  affection  of  the  soul  ;  nnd,  whea 
this  and  is  gained,  the  art  most  have  readied  its  highest 
perfection,  and  produced  its  noblest  effects.    But  tftOM 
effects,  however  sensible  nmong  the  ancients,  may  on 
us  he  sopenedej  by  other  nausea  which  remain  yet  on. 
uoexptered. 
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Harmony  explored.    Theatrical  performances  are  likewise,    by 

|1         (hem,  said  to  have  produced  the  most  wonderful  effects  5 

Hatneu.   ye(  these  we  do  not  recognise  amongst  ourselves,  though 

'       *         we  have  dramatic  entertainments  perhaps  not  inferior 

to  theirs. 

Rousseau  proceeds  to  tell  as,  that  among  the  ancient! 
the  enharmonic  species  of  music  iras  some  times  called 
harmony. 

Direct  JSahhosy,  is  that  in  which  the  Lass  is  fun- 
damental, and  in  which  the  upper  parts  preserve  among 
themselves,  and  with  that  fundamental  bass,  the  natu- 
ral and  original  order  which  ought  to  subsist  in  each  of 
the  chords  that  compose  this  harmony. 

Inverted  HdRnomr,  is  that  in  which  the  fundamen- 
tal or  generating  sound  is  placed  in  some  of  the  upper 
parts,  and  when  some  other  sound  of  the  chord  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  bass  beneath  the  others. 

Harmoky  of  the  Spheres,  or  Celestial  Harmony,  a 
sort  of  music  much  talked  of  by  many  of  the  ancient  phi- 
losophers and  fathers,  supposed  to  be  produced  by  the 
■Weetly  toned  motions  of  the  stars  and  planets.  This 
harmony  they  attributed  to  the  various  proportionate 
impressions  of  the  heavenly  globes  upon  one  another, 
acting  at  proper  intervals.  It  is  impossible,  according 
to  them,  that  such  prodigious  large  bodies,  moving 
with  so  much  rapidity,  should  be  silent:  on  the  con- 
trary, the  atmosphere,  continually  impelled  by  them, 
must  yield  a  set  of  sounds  proportionate  to  the  impres- 
■  sion  U  receives  j  consequently,  as  they  do  not  all  ran 
the  same  circuit,  nor  with  one  and  the  same  velocity, 
the  different  tones  arising  from  the  diversity  of  motions, 
directed  by  the  hand  of  the  Almighty,  must  form  an 
admirable  symphony  or  concert. 

They  therefore  supposed,  that  the  moon,  as  being 
the  lowest  of  the  planets,  corresponded  to  mi;  Mer- 
cury to  fa;  Venus  to  tali  the  Sun  to  la;  Mars,  to 
ti ;  Jupiter  to  ut;  Saturn  to  re;  and  the  orb  of  the 
Exed  stars,  as  being  the  highest  of  all,  to  mi,  or  the 

HARMOSTES,  or  Hakmosta,  in  antiquity,  a 
sort  of  magistrate  among  the  Spartans,  whereof  there 
were  several,  whose  business  was  to  look  to  the  build- 
ing of  citadels,  and  repairing  the  forts  and  fortifica- 
tions of  the  cities.— -The  word  is  iy**ms,  formed  of 
■^•,  unto,  concino,  "  I  adapt,  concert,1'  &c. 

HARMOSYNIANS,  S^untu,  in  antiquity,  were 
magistrates  among  the  Spartans,  who,  after  the  death 
of  Lycurgus,  were  appointed  to  enforce  the  observance- 
of  that  law  of  the  Spartan  legislator  which  required 
married  women  to  wear  a  veil  when  they  appeared  in 
the  streets,  whereby  they  were  distinguished  from  sin- 
gle females,  who  were  allowed  to  appear  abroad  with 
their  faces  uncovered. 

HARNESS,  a  complete  armour,  or  the  whole  equi- 
page and  accoutrements  of  a  cavalier  heavily  armed  j 
as  casque,  cuirass,  &c.  The  word  is  formed  of  the 
French  liarmt's;  which  some  derive  from  the  Greek 
■cfWHif,  "  a  lamb's  skin,"  because  they  anciently  co- 
vered themselves  therewith.  Du  Cangc  observes,  that 
the  word  harnesium  is  used  in  the  corrupt  Latin  in  the 
same  sense,  and  that  it  comes  from  the  High  Dutch 
harms  or  harnisch.  Others  derive  it  from  the  Italian 
arnese  ;  others  from  the  Celtic  harass,  "  a  cuirass." 

Under  King  Richard  II.  it  was  expressly  forbidden 
ill  men  to  ride  in  harness  with  launcegars.   Vitk  stat.  7. 
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Richard  II.  cap.  1 3,     In  the  statute  2  Henry  VI.  cap.    Harness 
14.  harness  seems  to  include  all  kinds  of  furniture  for         D 
offence  as  well  as  defence,  both  of  men  and  horse  ;  as  ,  ""P-    ( 
swords,  buckles  for  belts,  girdles,  &c 

Harness  is  also  used  for  the  furniture  put  on  a 
horse  to  draw  in  a  coach  or  waggon,  or  other  carriage; 
such  as  collars,  leathers,  traces,  &c. 

HARO,  a  small  town  of  Spain  in  Old  Castile,  on 
the  Ebro,  surrounded  with  walls.  W.  Long.  2.  23. 
N.  Lat.  42.  40. 

Haho,  Huron,  or  .Harol,  in  the  Norman  customs. 
—Clamour  de  haro  is  a  cry  or  formula  or  invoking  the 
assistance  of  justice  against  the  violence  of  some  offend- 
er, who  upon  hearing-  the  word  haro  i*  obliged  to  de- 
sist, on  pain  of  being  severely  punished  for  his  outrage, 
and  to  go  with  the  party  before  the  judge. 

The  word  is  commonly  derived  of  ha  and  roul,  as  he- 
ing  supposed  an  invocation  of  the  sovereign  power,  to 
assist  the  weak  against  the  strong,  00  occasion  of  Raoul 
Erst  dnke  of  Normandy,  about  the  year  912,  who  ren- 
dered himself  venerable  to  bis  subjects  by  the  severity 
of  his  justice;  so  that  they  called  on  liini  even  after, 
bis  death  when  they  suffered  any  oppression.  Soma 
derive  it  from  Ha  rata  king  of  Denmark,  who  in  the 
year  826  was  made  grand  conservator  of  justice  at 
Mentz.  Others  from  the  Danish  oa  rati,  q.  d.  "  help 
me ;**  a  cry  raised  by  the  Normans  in  flying  from  a 
king  of  Denmark  named  Rous,  who  made  himself 
duke  of  Normandy.  The  letters  of  the  French  chan- 
cery have  usually  this  clause,  Nonobstant  clameur  de 
haro,  Sec. 

The  haro  bad  anciently  such  vast  power,  that  a  poor 
man  of  the  city  of  Caen  named  Asselin,  in  virtue  here- 
of, arrested  the  corpse  of  William  the  Conqueror,  in 
the  middle  of  the  funeral  procession,  till  such  t[me  ac 
his  son  Henry  had  paid  the  value  of  the  land  in  que- 
stion, which  was  that  on  which  the  chapel  was  built  in 
which  he  was  interred. 

HAROLD,  the  name  of  two  English  kings.  See 
England,  N°  77,  83. 

H  AROMA,  a  town  of  Turkey,  in  the  Arabian 
Irak,  45  miles  north  of  Bagdad. 

HAROUE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Meurtlw,  12J  miles  south-west  of  Lnneville. 

HARP,  a  musical  instrument  of  the  stringed  kind, 
of  a  triangular  figure,  and  held  upright  between  the 
legs  of  the  performer. 

Papias,  and  Du  Cange  after  bin),  will  have  the  harp 
to  have  taken  its  name  from  the  Arpii,  a  people  of 
Italy,  who  were  supposed  the  first  that  invented  it ; 
and  from  whom,  they  say,  it  was  borrowed  by  otber 
nations.  Menage,  ike.  derive  the  word  from  the  Latin 
harpa,  and  that  from  the  German  herp  or  harp.  Others 
bring  it  from  the  Latin  carpo,  because  touched  or 
thrummed  with  the  finger*.  Dr  Hickes  derives  it 
from  harpa  or  htttrpa,  which  signify  the  same  thing  ; 
the  first  in  the  language  of  the  Cimbri,  the  second  in 
that  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  The  English  priest  who 
wrote  the  life  of  St  Dunstan,  and  who  lived  with  him 
in  the  tenth  century,  says,  cap.  ii.  n.  12.  Sumpsii  secum 
ex  more citkaratn suam.quam pater na  lingua bearpa m  va- 
camus  ;  which  intimates  the  word  to  be  Anglo-Saxon. 

The  harp  was  tbe  favourite  musical  instrument  of 
the  Britons  and  other  northern  nations  in  tbe  middle 
ayes;  at. is  evident  from  their  laws,  and  from  every 
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their  history,  in  which  there  ii  the  lent  »l-      the  sounding-board  !■  of  oak,  the  era*  of  red  nil* ; 
By  the  Una  of  Wain,  a  harp  was  one      the  extremity  of  the  uppermost  arm  in  part  it  cant  tilth 
extremely  well  wrought  and  chiseled.     It 
ystal  set  [1 


of  the  three  things  that  were  necessary  to  constitute  a 
gentleman,  i.  e.  a  freeman  ;  and  none  could  pretend 
to  that  character  who  had  not  one  of  these  favourite 
instruments,  or  could  not  play  upon  It.  By  the  same 
law*,  to  prevent  slaves  from  pretending  to  be  gentle- 
men, it  was  expressly  forbidden  to  teach,  or  to  permit, 
them  to  play  upon  the  harp ;  and  none  but  the  king, 
the  king's  musicians,  and  gentlemen,  were  allowed  to 
hive  harps  in  their  possession.  A  gentleman's  harp 
was  not  liable  to  be  seized  far  debt}  because  the  want 
of  it  would  have  degraded  him  from  his  rank,  and  re- 
duced  him  to  a  slave.  The  harp  was  in  no  less  esti- 
mation and  universal  use  among  the  Saxons  and  Danes. 
Those  who  played  upon  this  instrument  were  declared 
gentlemen  by  htw  ;  their  persons  were  esteemed  invio- 
lable, and  secured  from  injuries  by  very  severe  penal- 
ties ;  they  were  readily  admitted  into  the  highest  com- 
pany, and  treated  with  distinguished  marks  of  respect 
wherever  they  appeared. 

There  is  some  diversity  in  the  structure  of  harps. 
That  called  the  triple  harp  has  97  strings  or  chords  in 
three  'rows,  extending  from  C  in  the  tenor  cliff  to 
double  G  in  alt,  which  make  five  octaves  :  the  middle 
row  is  for  the  semitones,  and  the  two  outside  rows  are 
perfect  unisons.  On  the  bass  side,  which  is  played  with 
the  right  hand,  there  ate  36  strings :  on  the  treble 
side,  26 ;  and  in  the  middle  row,  35  strings.  There 
axe  two  rows  of  pins  or  screws  on  the  right  side,  serving 
to  keep  the  strings  tight  in  their  holes,  which  are  fa- 
stened at  the  other  end  to  three  rows  of  pins  on  the 
epper  side.  The  harp,  within  the  last  40  years,  baa 
been  in  some  degree  improved  by  the  addition  of  eight 
string*  to  the  unison,  viz.  from  £  to  double  F  in  alt. 
Thi*  instrument  i*  struck  with  the  finger  and  thumb 
or  both  hands.  It*  music  is  much  like  that  of  the  spinet, 
all  it*  Strings  going  from  semitone  to  semitone ;  wbeuce 
some  call  it  an  inverted  spinet.  It  is  capable  H  a  much 
greater  degree  of  perfection  than  the  lute. 

There  are  among  us  two  sorts  of  this  instrument, 
viz.  the  Welsh  harp,  being  that  just  described  ;  and  the 
Irish  harp.  Plate  CCL.  N°  i.  represents  the  harp  of 
Brian  Bohromb,  king  of  all  Ireland,  stain  in  battle 
with  the  Dane*  A,  D.  1014,  at  Clontsrf.  Hi*  son 
Donagh  having  murdered  bis  brother  Teige,  A.  D. 
1023,  and  being  deposed  by  hi*  nephew,  retired  to 
Borne,  and  carried  with  liim  the  crown,  harp,  and 
other  regalia  of  his  father,  which  be  presented  to  the 
Pope  in  order  to  obtain  absolution.  Adrian  IV.  sur- 
named  Breakspear,  alleged  this  circumstance  as  one 
of  the  principal  titles  be  claimed  to  this  kingdom  in 
his  bull  transferring  it  to  Henry  IL  These  regalia 
were  kept  in  the  Vatican  till  the  Pope  sent  the  harp  to 
Henry  VIII.  with  the  title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith ; 
bat  kept  the  crown,  which  km  of  massive  gold.   Henry 

S.ve  the  harp  to  the  earl  of  Clanricard,  in  whose 
rally  it  remained  till  the  beginning  of  the  iSth  cen- 
tury, when  it  came  by  a  lady  of  the  De  Burgh  family 
into  that  of  Mac  Mahon  of  Clenagu  in  the  connty  of 
Clare,  after  whose  death  it  passed*  into  the  possession  of 
Commissioner  Mac  Namara  of  Limerick.  In  T782  it 
was  presented  to  the  right  honourable  William.  Conyng- 
kara,  who  deposited  it  in  Trinity  college  library.  Jt  is 
yt  inches  high,  and  of  extraordinary  good  workmanship; 


tain*  a  large  crystal  set  in  silver,  and  under  it  was  ano- 
ther stone  now  lost.  The  buttons  or  ornamental  knoba 
at  the  tide*  of  this  arm  are  of  silver.  On  the  front  ana 
are  the  arms  chased  in  silver  of  the  O'Brien  family,  the 
bloody  hand  supported  by  lions.  On  the  side  of  the 
front  arm  within  two  circles  are  two  Irish  wolf  dog* 
cut  in  the  wood.  The  holes  of  the  sounding  board 
where  the  string*  entered  are  neatly  ornamented  with 
escutcheons  of  bras*  carved  and  gilt ;  the  larger  sound- 
ing-hole*  have  been  ornamented,  probably  with  silver, 
aa  tbey  have  been  the  object  of  theft.  This  harp  ha* 
28  key*,  and  a*  many  string-hole*,  consequently  there 
were  as  many  strings.  The  foot  piece  or  rest  is  bro- 
ken off,  and  the  parts  round  which  it  was  joined  are  very 
rotten.    The  whole  bear*  evidence  of  an  expert  artist. 

King  David  is  usually  painted  with  a  harp  in  hi* 
hand* ;  but  we  bave  no  testimony  in  all  antiquity  that  the 
Hebrew  harp,  called  chinnor,  was  any  thing  like  ours. 
On  a  Hebrew  medal  of  Simon  Matcabssus  we  see 
two  sorts  of  musical  instruments  ;  but  they  are  both 
of  them  very  different  from  our  harp,  and  only  consist 
of  three  or  four  strings.  All  author*  agree,  that  our 
harp  is  very  different  from  the  lyra,  rithara,  or  Harbi- 
ton  of  the  Romans.  Fortunatua,  lib.  vii.  carm.  8. 
witnesses,  that  it  was  an  instrument  uf  the  barbarians  : 
Romanuique  lyra,  plaudit  tibt  barbamt  harpa, 
Grtecut  Ackiitiacku,  crotta  Sritanna  canat. 

Of  ancient  harps,  two  are  represented  on  the  same 
plate. — N°  a.  is  a  tn'gonurn  or  triangular  harp.  It  it 
taken  from  an  ancient  painting  in  the  museum  of  the 
king  uf  Naples,  in  which  it  is  placed  on  the  shoulder 
of  a  little  dancing  Cupid,  who  supports  the  instrument 
with  hi*  left  hand  and  play*  upon  it  with  his  right.  The 
trigonum  is  mentioned  by  Alhenseus,   lib.  iv.  and  by  ' 

'Julius  Pollux,  lib.  iv.  cap.  9.  According  to  Atbenseus, 
Sophocles  calls  it  m  Phrygian  instrument ;  and  one  of  fate 
dipnosopbists  tells  os,  that  a  certain  musician,  named 
Alexander  Alcxandrimit,  was  such  an  admirable  perform- 
er upon  it,  and  had  given  such  proofs  of  his  abilities  at 
Rome,  that  he  made  the  inhabitant*  fterspune,  "  musi- 
cally mad."  N"  3.  and  4.  are  varieties  of  the  same 
instrnment.  "N"  5.  i*  the  The  ban  faarp  according  to  a 
drawing  made  from  an  ancient  painting  in  one  of  the 
sepulchral  grottoes  of  the  first  kings  of  Thebes,  and 
communicated  by  Mr  Bruce  to  Dr  Burney*.  ^'evy  »_. 
performer  is  clad  ,in  a  habit  made  like  a  shirt,  such  ns  ■,  ^ 
the  women  still  wear  in  Abyssinia,  and  the  men  in  Nnbis,  tf  Mane 
It  reaches  down  to  his  ancle*;  his  feet  are  wiihoutp.  iij. 
sandals,  and  hare ;  his  neck  and  arms  are  alio  bare-,  his 
loose  white  sleeves  are  gathered  above  hi*  elbow*;  and 
his  head  it  close  shaved.  Hi*  left  hand  seem*  employed 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  instrument  among  the  notes  in 
alto,  aa  if  in  an  arpeggio  ;  while,  stooping  forwards  ha 
seem*  with  Bis  right  band  to  be  beginning  with  the 
lowest  striag,  and  promising  to  ascend  with  the  most 
rapid  execution  :  this  action, .  so  obvionsty  rendered  by 
an  indifferent  artist,  shows  that  it  was  a  common  one  in 
his  time ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  great  hands  were 
then  frequent;  and  consequently. that  music  was  well 
understood  and  diligently  followed. 

On  this  instrument  Dr  Burney  stakes  the  following; 
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observations :  "  The  number  of  strings,  the  iim  and 
rf  form  of  this  instrument,  and  tbe  elegance  of  its  orna- 
ments, awaken  reflections,  which  to  indulge  would  lead 
us  too  far  from  our  purpose,  and  indeed  out  of  our 
depth.  The  mind  is  wholly  lost  in  the  immense  anti- 
quity of  the  painting  in  which  it  it  represented.  In- 
deed the  time  when  it  was  executed  ia  so  remote,  at  to 
encourage  a  belief,  that  arts,  after  having  been  brought 
to  great  perfection,  were  again  lost  and  again  invented 
long  after  this  period.— With  respect  to  the  number  of 
strings  upon  this  harp,  if  conjectures  may  be  allowed 
concerning  the  method  of  tuning  them,  two  might  be 
offered  to  the  reader's  choice.  The  first  idea  that  pre- 
sented itself  at  the  tight  of  13  strings  was,  that  they 
would  furnish  all  the  semitones  to  be  found  in  modern 
instruments  within  the  compass  of  an  octave,  as  from 
C  to  c,  D  to  of,  or  E  to  e.  The  second  idea  is  more 
Grecian,  and  conformable  to  antiquity ;  which  is,  that 
if  the  longest  string  represented  protlambanomtnoa,  or 
D,  the  remaining  1 2  strings  would  supply  all  the  tones, 
semitone*  and  quarter- to  net,  of  the  diatonic,  chroma- 
tic, and  enharmonic  genera  of  the  ancients,  within  the 
compass  of  an  octave :  but  for  my  part,  I  would  rather 
incline  to  the  first  arrangement,  as  it  it  more  natural 
and  more  conformable  to  the  structure  of  our  organs, 
than  the  second.  For  with  respect  to  the  genera  of  the 
Greeks,  though  no  historic  testimony  cau.be  produced 
concerning  the  invention  of  the  diatonic  and  chromatic, 
yet  ancient  writers  are  unanimous  in  ascribing  to  Olym- 
pus the  Phrygian  the  first  use  of  the  enharmonic :  and 
though  in  the  beginning  the  melody  of  this  genns  was 
so  simple  and  natural  as  to  resemble  the  wild  notes  and 
rude  essays  of  a  people  not  quite  emerged  from  barba- 
rism i  yet  in  after-times  it  became  overcharged  with 
finical  fopperies  and  fanciful  beauties,  arising  from  toch 
minute  divisions  of  the  scale  as  bad  no  other  merit  than 
the  great  difficulty  of  forming  them.  It  seems  a  mat- 
ter of  great  wonder,  with  such  a  model  before  their 
eyes  at  the  Tbeban  harp,  that  the  form  and  manner  of 
asing  such  an  instrument  should  not  have  been  perpe- 
tuated by  posterity ;  but  that,  many  ages  afkr,  ano- 
ther of  an  inferior  kind,  with  fewer  strings,  should 
take  place  of  it.  Yet  if  we  consider  how  little  we  are 
acquainted  with  the  use  and  even  construction  of  the 
instruments  which  afforded  the  greatest  delight  to  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  or  even  with  others  in  common 
see  in  a  neighbouring  part  of  Europe,  only  a  few  cen- 
turies ago,  our  wonder  will  cease ;  especially  if  we  re- 
flect upon  the  ignorance  and  barbarism  into  which 
it  It  possible  for  an  iugeuiont  people  to  be  plunged 
■  by  the  tyranny  and  devastation  of  a  powerful  and  cruel 
invader. 

BcII-Habp,  a  musical  instrument  of  the  string  kind, 
thus  called  from  the  common  players  on  it  swinging  it 
about,  no  a  belt  on  it*  basis. 

It  is  about  three  feet  long  ;  its  strings,  which  are  of 
no  determinate  number,  are  of  brass  or  steel  wire,  fixed 
at  one  end,  and  stretched  across  the  sound-board  by 
■crews  fixed  at  the  other.  It  takes  in  four  octaves, 
according  to  the  number  of  the  strings,  which  are 
■truck  only  with  the  thumbs,  the  right  band  playing 
the  treble  and  the  left  band  the  bass :  and  in  order  to 
draw  the  •wind  the  clearer,  the  thumbs  are  armed 
with  ■  little  wire  pin.  This  may  perhaps  be  the  lyra 
•r  cythar*  of  Use  ancients  j  but  we  find  no  mention 
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made  of  it  under  the  ni 
allowed  to  be  modern. 

Harp  of  JEolui.    See  Acoustics,  p.  149,  Hosjaeai- 

HARPAGINES,  in  antiquity,  were  hooks  of  iron,^ 

banging  on  the  top  of  a  pole,  which,  being  secured 
with  chains  to  tbe  masts  of  ships,  and  then  let  down 
with  great  velocity  into  tbe  enemy's  vessels,  caught 
them  up  into  the  air.  Sj  way  of  defence  against  these 
machines,  they  covered  their  ships  with  hides,  which- 
broke  and  blunted  tbe  force  of  the  iron.  The  barpa- 
gines,  by  the  Greeks  called  <*prwysr,  owe  their  inven- 
tion to  Anacliarait  the  Scythian  philosopher. 

HABPAGIU8.     See  Am  agios. 

HARPALUS,  a  Greek  astronomer,  who  flourished 
about  480  B.  C.  corrected  the  cycle  of  eight  years  in- 
vented by  Cleostratus ;  and  proposed  a  new  one  of  nine- 
yean,  in  wbich  he  imagined  tbe  sun  and  moon  returned 
to  the  same  point.  But  Harpalus't  cycle  was  after- 
wards altered  by  Meton,  who  added  ten  full  years  to  it. 
See  Chronologt,  N°  27. 

HARPIES  (APrrrui,  Harfyi*:),  in  antiquity,  a 
rapacious  impure  sort  of  monsters  of  tbe  bird  kind, 
mentioned  among  the  poet*.  They  are  represented  *  Jl***" ^"*- 
with  wings,  ears  like  bears,  bodies  like  vultures,  facet. 
like  women,  and  feet  and  hands  hooked  like  tbe  talons 
or  birds  of  prey. 

The  ancients  looked  on  the  harpies  as  a  tort  of 
genii  or  demont.  Some  make  them  tbe  daughters  of 
Tellut  and  Oceanus,  the  earth  and  ocean;  whence, saya 
Servius,  it  is,  that  they  inhabit  an  island,  half  on  land 
and  half  in  water.  Valerius  Flaccus  makes  tbem  tbe. 
daughters  of  Typhon. 

There  were  three  harpies,  Aello,  Ocypete,  and  Ce- 
Iteno,  which  last  Homer  calls  Podarge,  Hesiod,  in  bit 
Theogony,  ver.  267.  only  reckons  two,  Aello  and  Ocy- 
pete, and  makes  them  the  daughters  of  Thaumas  and 
Electra,  affirming  that  they  had  wings,  and  went  with 
the  rapidity  of  the  wind.  Zephrrut  begat  of  tbem 
Balius  and  Xautbus,  Achillcs's  horses.  Pherecydcs . 
relates,  that  the  Boreades  expelled  tbem  from  the-- 
j£gcan  and  Sicilian  teat,  and  pursued  them  as  fat-as 
the  islands  which  he  calls. Plata  and  Homer  Co/yixr; 
and  which  have  since  been  called  the  Strophadtz. 

Vossius,  De  Idol.  lib.  iii.  cap.  99.  p.  631  thinks, 
that  what  the  ancients  have  related  of  the  harpies, 
agrees  to  no  other  birds  so  well  as  tho  hats  found  in 
the  territories  of  Darien  in  South  America.  These 
animals  kill  not  only  birdt,  but  doga  and  cots,  and 
prove  very  troublesome  to  men  by  their  neckings.  But 
the  ancientt,  at  the  tame  Vossius  observes,  knew  no- 
thing of  those  bird*.  By  tbe  harpies,  therefore,  ha 
thinks,  tbey  could  mean  nothing,  else  but  tbe  winds  j  . 
and  that  it  was  on  this  account  tbey  were  made  daugh^ 
ters  of  Electra,  the*  daughter  of  Oceanus.  Snch  is 
the  opinion  of  the  scholiasts  of  Anellonius,  Hesicd, 
and  Eustatbiua.  Their  names,  Aello,  Ocypete,  Ce- 
Iseno,  are  supposed  ta  suggest  a.  farther  argument  of  . 
this. 

Mr  Bryant  supposes  that  the  harpies  were  a  college, 
of  priests  in  BUhynia,  who,  on  account  of  their  repeat- 
ed acts  of  violence  and  cruelty,  were  driven  out  of  tlra 
country:  their  temple  was  called  Arpi,  and  tbe  en- 
virons Arpiai,  whence  tbe  Grecians  formed  A(w*iM±-r 
and  be  observes  farther,  that  Harpya,  A^sraw,  was  cer- 
tainly of  old  the  name  of  a  place  . 
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iWnr        HARPING-moW.     Ste  Harpoon. 

9  HARP1NGS,  the   fare-parts  of  the  wares  which 


Harpoon,  encompass  tie  bow  of  a  ship,  and  are  fastened  to  tbe 
*  stem,  being  thicker  than  the  after  part  of  tbe  nates, 
in  order  to  reinforce  the  skip  in  ibis  place,  where  she 
sustain)  the  greatest  shock  of  resistance  in  plunging  in- 
to the  sea,  or  dividing  it,  under  a  great  pressure  of  sail. 
HARPOCRATES,  in  Mythology,  tbe  ion  of  Ids 
snd'Osiris.  This  it  an  Egyptian  deity,  whose  distin- 
guishing attribute  is,  that  he  is  represented  with  his 
fingers  applied  to  his  month,  denoting  that  he  it  the 
god  of  silence.  The  statue  of  tbis  idol  was  fixed  in 
tbe  entrance  of  most  of  the  Egyptian  temples,  and  be 
was  commonly  exhibited  onder  the  figure  of  a  young 
roan  nuked,  crowned  with  an  Egyptian  mitre,  holding 
in  one  hand  *  cornucopia,  and  in  the  other  tbe  flower 
of  lotos,  and  sometimes  bearing  a  quiver. 

HARPOCRATION,  Valerius,  a  celebrated  an- 
cient rhetorician  of  Alexandria,  who  has  left  us  an  ex- 
cellent Le.vicnn  upon  the  ten  orators  of  Greece.  Aldns 
first  published  this  lexicon  in  the  Greek  at  Venice  in 
1603.  Many  learned  men  have  laboured  upon  it;  bat 
tbe  best  edition  was  given  by  James  Gronovius  at  Ley- 
den  in  1696. 

HARPOON  or  Ha  it  ping -iron,  a  spear  or  javelin 
used  to  strike  the  whales  in  the  Greenland  fishery. 

The  harpoon,  which  is  sometimes  called  the  harp- 
ing-iron,  is  furnished  with  a  long  staff,  having  at  one 
end  a  broad  and  fiat  triangular  head,  sharpened  at  both 
edges,  so  as  to  penetrate  the  whale  with  facility:  to 
the  bead  of  this  weapon  is  fastened  a  long  cord,  called 
the  whale-line,  which  lies  carefully  coifed  in  tbe  boat, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  ran  out  witbont  being  interrept- 
ed  or  entangled.  See  Whale -fisher  r,  Cetology 
Index, 

Guji-Harpoon,  a  kind  of  fire-arm  for  discharging 
harpoon  at  whales,  and  thereby  killing  them  more 
easily  and  expeditiously  than  formerly  when  tbe  har- 
poons were  thrown  by  tbe  band.  Though  this  me- 
thod was  projected  a  good  many  years  ago,  it  bat  but 
lately  come  into  use  ;  and  premiums  have  been  annually 
offered  by  the  society  for  encouraging  arts,  &c.  to  tbe 
persons  who  first  struck  a  fish  in  tbis  manner.  In  the 
Transactions  or  that  Society  for  1786,  we  bare  an  ac- 
count of  the  first  fish  struck  in  this  manner  in  1784. 
*  The  gun  was  of  tbe  blnnderbuts  construction,  loaded 

with  four  common  tobacco  pipes  full  of  glazed  powder; 
tbe  fish  was  shot  at  the  distance  of  ten  fathoms,  the 
harpoon  going  into  her  back  up  to  tbe  ring ;  and  aha 
was  killed  in  about  an  hour.  In  1785  three  whales 
were  killed  in  this  manner ;  four  in  1786,  and  three  in 
1787.  Since  that  time  the  gun-harpoon  has  come 
more  into  use,  and  will  probably  soon  supersede  the 
other  method  entirely.  In  the  Transactions  of  the 
Society  far  1789,  we  have  accounts  of  a  number  of 
whsles  killed  in  this  manner.  The  instrument  appears 
to  be  extremely  useful  in  calm  still  weather,  aa  the 
whale,  though  a  timorous  creature,  will  frequently  al- 
low a  bnnt  to  approach  it  to  the  distance  of  33,  15,  or 
even  io  fathoms,  all  of  which  distances  are  within  reach 
of  the  gun-harpoon,  though  not  within  the  reach  of 
that  thrown  by  tbe  band.  Tbe  greatest  inconvenience 
was  in  case  of  rain  or  snow,  by  which  the  lock  was 
To  remedy  this,  a  case  of  leather  was 
round  the  gun  and  over  tbe  lock,  lined 
3 
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with  tin,  and  big  enough  to  fire  tbe  gun  when  it  was   Harpoon 
on.     The  fish   struck  with  an   harpoon  discharged  in         " 
tbis  manner  are  soon  killed,  by  reason  of  its  penetra-H"rTi°x*oi. 
ting  their  bodies  to  a  great  depth,  not  lets  than  five  or  *    "  *     ~" 
six  feet,  which  no  man's  strength  wonld  he  able  to  ac- 
complish.    In  the  volume  just  quoted,  we  have  an  ac- 
count of  one  which  was  shot  through  (be  tail,     Tbe 
harpoon  broke  in   the  slit,  bnt  five  fathoms   of  tine 
went  through  the  tail.    Tbe  fish  was  killed  in  eight 
hours,  which   is   perhaps  the  only  instance  of  a  fish 
struck  in   that  part  being  caught.      In  another,  tbe 
harpoon  carried  six   feet  of  line   into  itt  body ;  tbe 
creature  died  in  ten  minutes.     Other*  were  killed  in 
15  minutes  or  half  an  hour,  and  one  had  a  rib  broken 
by  the  violence  of  tbe  ttrr-ke.     In  tbe  Transactions  of 
of  tbe  Society  for  1790,  there  are  other  accounts  simi- 
lar to  the  foregoing,  and  all  agreeing  at  to  the  great 
usefulness  of  the  instrument  both  far  striking  the  fisn 
at  a  considerable  distance,  and  for  killing  them  in  a 
very  short  time. 

HARPSICHORD,  the  moat  harmonious  of  all  the 
musical  instruments  of  tbe  string  kind.  It  is  played  on 
after  the  manner  of  tbe  organ,  and  is  furnished  with 
a  set,  and  sometime*  with  two  sets  of  keys;  tbe  touch- 
ing or  striking  of  these  keys  moves  a  kind  of  little 
jacks,  which  alto  move  a  double  row  of  chords  or 
strings,  of  bran  or  iron,  stretched  over  four  bridges  en 
the  table  of  tbe  instrument. 

HABQUEBUSS,  a  piece  of  fire-arms,  of  the 
length  of  a  musket,  usually  cooked  with  a  wheel.  It 
carried  a  ball  that  weighed  one  ounce  seven-eighths. 

There  was  also  a  larger  sort,  called  the  great  har- 
quebuss,  used  for  the  defence  of  strong  placet,  which 
carried  a  hall  of  about  three  ounces  and  a  half  r  bnt 
they  are  now  bnt  Httle  used,  except  in  tome  old  cattle*, 
and  by  the  French  in  some  of  their  garrisons. 

HARRIER,  a  kind  of  hound,  endowed  wit*  an 
admirable  gift  of  smelling,  and  very  bold  in  tbe  pursuit 
of  hit  game.     See  Cants. 

HARRINGTON,  Sir  John,  an  ingenious  Eng- 
lish poet,  was  the  son  of  John  Harrington,  Esq.  who 
was  committed  to  the  Tower  by  Queen  Mary  for  hold- 
ing a  correspondence  with  her  sister  Elizabeth  ;  who, 
when  she  came  to  the  crown,  stood -god  mot  her  to  this 
too.  Before  he  was  30,  be  published  a  translation  of 
Ariosto's  Orlando  Furioso,  a  work  by  which  he  was 
principally  known;-  for  though  he  afterwards  pub- 
lished some  epigrams,  his  talent  did  not  seem  to  have 
lain  that  way.  He  was  created  knight  of  the  Bath 
by  James  I. ;  and  presented  a  MS.  to  Prince  Henry, 
levelled  chiefly  at  the  married  bishops.  He  is  sup- 
posed  to  have  died  about  tbe  latter  end  of  James's 
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Harrington,  James,  a  most  eminent  English  wri- 
ter in  the  17th  centurv,  bred  at  Oxford,  travelled 
into  Holland,  France,  Denmark,  and  Germany,  and 
learned  the  languages  of  those  countries.  Upon  hi* 
return  to  England,  he  was  admitted  one  of  the  privy- 
chamber  extraordinary  to  King  Charles  I.  He  served 
tho  king  with  great  fidelity,  and  made  use  of  his  inte- 
rest with  bis  friends  in  parliament  to  procure  matter* 
to  be  accommodated  with  all  parties.  The  king  loved 
his  company  except  when  the  conversation  happened 
to  turn  upon  commonwealths.  He  found  means  to 
tee  the  king  at  St  James's  ;  and  attended  him  on  the 
tcaffold, 
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Hanmgtuii,  scaffold,   where,  or  a  little  hefcore,   be  received  a  token 
Hwrnt.    of  bis  majesty's  affeetiou.      After  tfie  death  of  King 

1  *  '  '  Chart W,  be  wrote  bis  Oceana ;  a  kind  of  political  ro- 
mance, in  imitation  of  Plato's  Commonwealth,  which 
he  dedicated  to  Oliver  Cromwell.  It  it  said,  that 
when  Oliver  perused  it,  he  declared,  that  **  the  gentle- 
man had  wrote  very  well,  but  must  not  think  to  cheat 
him  oot  of  his  power  and  authority ;  for  that  what 
he  had  won  by  the  sword,  he  would  not  suffer  himself 
to  be  scribbled  oat  of.  This  work  was  attacked  by 
several  writers,  against  whom  he  defended  it.  Beside 
his  writings  to  promote  republican  principles,  be  in- 
stituted likewise  *  nightly  meeting  of  several  ingenious 
men  in  the  New  Palace- Yard,  Westminster-,  which 
dub  was  called  the  Rota,  and  continued  till  the  se- 
cluded members  of  parliament  were  restored  by  Ge- 
neral Monk.  In  i6£r,  he  was  committed  to  the 
Tower  for  treasonable  designs  and  practices*  and 
Chancellor  Hyde,  at  »  conference  with  the  lords 
and  commons,  charged  him  with  being  concerned 
in  a  plot.  But  a  committee  of  lords  and  commons 
eoald  make  nothing  of  that  plot.  He  was  convey- 
ed tn  St  Nicholas's  island,  and  from  thence  to  Ply- 
mouth, where  he  feH  into  an  uncommon  disorder  of 
the  imagination.   Having  obtained  his  liberty  by  means 

of  the  earl  of  Bath,  he  was  carried   to  London,  and      nrovements  and  inventions  in  analyi 
*ed  in  1677.     He  published,  "besides  the  above  works,  **  I  found  likewise  (says  Dr  Ztch)  among  the  papers 

several  others,  which  wen  first  collected  by  Toland,  of  Harriot  a  large  set  of  observations  on  tj'c  satellites 
in  one  vrfitme  folio,  in  1700:  but  a  more  complete  of  Jupiter,  with  drawings  of  them,  their  positions,  and 
edition  was  published  iu  1737,  by  the  reverend  Dr,  calculations  of  thefr  revolutions  and  periods.  His  first 
Bireh.  observation  of  these  discovered  satellites,  I  find  to  he 

HARRIOT,  Thomas,  a  celebrated  algebraist,  was      of  January  16.  1610,  and  they  go  tfll   February  26, 
keen   sit  Oxford   in    1560,    where    he    was    also    edn-  '  *->>•• 


dOta,  tt  generjii  methodo  rxtotvendas  i  portfatmu  Tko-     Harriot 
txft  Harriott,  &c.     3.  F.phcmcrii  cfiyi-omelriea.     Ma-     Harris.' 
nuscript,  in  the  library  of  Bioo  college.     He  is  said  to         v  — 
have  left  several  other  manuscripts,  which  are  probably 
lost. 

Dr  Zacfa,  who  folly  established  the  truth  of  Deo 
Cartes  Waving  pilfered  from  the  Artit  analtfttcte  praxis, 
&e.  of  Harriot,  and  given  it  tn  the  world  as  his  own, 
speaks  thus  of  our  celebrated  mathematician  and  alge- 
braist :  H  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  fame  and  the  ho- 
nour of  this  truly  great  man,  were  constantly  attacked 
by  the  French  mathematicians,  who  could  not  endnre 
that  Harriot  should  in  any  way  diminish  the  fame  of 
their  Vieta  and  Des  Cartes,  especially  the  latter,  who 
was  openly  accused  of  plagiarism  from  our  author. 

"  Des  Cartes  published  his  Geometry  six  years  after 
Harriot's  work  appeared,  viz.  in  the  year  1637.  Sir 
Charles  Cavendish,  then  ambassador  at  the  French  court, 
observed  to  the  famous  geometrician  Roverval,  that  these 
improvements  in  analysis  had  been  already  made  these 
six  years  in  England  ;  and  shewed  him  afterwards 
Harriot1*  Artit  Analytic*  Praxis  :  which,  as  Roverval 
was  looking  over,  at  every  page  he  cried  oat,  yes !  yes  ! 
he  has  seen  it !  Des  Cartes  had  also  been  in  England 
before  Harriot's  death,  and  had  heard  of  his  new  iin- 


eated.  In  1579  he  completed  his  bachelor's  degree 
and,  being  already  distinguished  for  f  is  mathematical 
learning,  was  soon  after  recommended  to  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  as  a  proper  person  to  instruct  him  in  that 
science.  He  was  accordingly  received  into  the  family 
of  that  gentleman  ;  who,  in  1585,  sent  him  with  the 
colony,  under  Bir  Richard  Granville,  to  Virginia  ;  of 
which  country,  having  remained  there  about  a  year, 
lie  afterwards  published  a  topographical  description. 
About  the  year  1386,  Mr  Harriot  was  introduced  by 
his  patron  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  to  Henry  Percy  earl 
ssf  "Northumberland,  who  allowed  him  a  pension  of 
110).  per  annum.  He  spent  many  years  of  his  tin: 
in  Son  college}  where  he  died  in  July  1621,  of  a 
estneer  in  his  lip,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St 
Christopher,  where  a  handsome  monument  was  erected 
to  his  memory.  Anthony  Wood  tells  us,  he  was  a 
deist,  aid  that  the  divines  looked  upon  his  death  as  as 
judgment.  Be  his  religions  opinions  what  they  might, 
he  was  doubtless  one  of  the  first  mathematicians  of  the 
age  in  which  he  lived,  and  win  always  be  remembered 
as  the  inventor  of  the  present  improved  method  of 
algebraical  calculation.  His  improvements  in  algebra 
were  adopted  by  Des  Cartes,  and  for  a  considerable 
time  imposed  upon  the  French  nation  as  his  own  in- 
vention }  but  the  theft  was  at  last  detected,  and  ex- 
posed by  Br  WalTis,  in  his  history  of  Algebra,  where 
the  reader  will  find  our  author's  invention  accurately 
specified.  His  works  are,  I.  A  brief  and  true  re- 
port of  the  -new-found  land  of  Virginia  ;  of  the  com- 
modttien  there  found,  and  to  he  raised,  (tc.  3-  Artit 
anafyticee pra.vh  ad  anptattonet  atgebraioet  nova  txpe- 


1612.  Galileo  pretends  to  have  discovered  them  Ja- 
nuary 7.  1610;  to  that  h  is  not  Improbable  that  Har- 
riot was  likewise  the  first  discoverer  of  these  attendants 
of  Jupiter." 

HARRIS,  James,  Esq.  an  English  gentleman  of 
very  uncommon  parts  and  learning,  was  the  son  of 
James  Hams,  Esq.  by  a  sister  of  Lord  Shaftesbury 
author  of  The  Characteristics.  He  was  born  in  the 
Close  at  Salisbury  1709 ;  and  educated  at  the  gram- 
mar-school there.  Io  1726,  he  was  removed  tn  Wad- 
ham-college  in  Oxford,  but  took  no  degree.  He  cul- 
tivated letters,  however,  most  attentively ;  and  also 
music,  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  which  he  is  said 
to  have  had  few  equals.  He  was  member  for  Christ- 
church,  Hants,  which  he  represented  in  several  succes- 
sive parliaments.  In  17^3.  he  was  appointed  one  of 
the  lords  commissioners  of  the  admiralty,  and  soon  af- 
ter removed  to  the  board  of  treasury.  In  1774  he  was 
made  secretary  and  comptroller  to  the  qneen,  which 
post  he  herd  until  bis  death.  He  died  Dec.  21.  I780, 
726  year,  after  a  long  illness,  which  he  bor 


s  and  resignation.— He  is  the  author  of  s> 


valuable  works.  1.  Three  Treatises,  concerning  Art ; 
Music,  Painting,  and  Poetry  ;  and  Happiness,  1745, 
6vo.  2.  Hermes',  or,  A  Philosophical  Enquiry  con- 
cerning Universal  Grammar.  3.  Philosophical  Ar- 
rangements. 4.  Philological  Inquiries,  1782,  2  vols 
8vo,  finished  jost  before  his  death,  and  published  since. 
These  Inquiries  show  much  ingenuity  and  learning ; 
but  being  the  amusement  of  his  old  age  rather  than  an 
exertion  of  genius,  they  have  not  the  philosophic  tone 
of  his  former  productions. 

Harris,  one  of  the  Hebrides  or  Western  Islands 
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II  arris,  of  Scotland.  It  in  about  35  niHei  in  length,  *otI  from  6 
Hm-iion.  to  8  in  breadth.  Upon  the  east  tide  it  ii  rocky  ;  but 
*■— , '  ™ *  on  the  weat  there  are  some  tolerable  farms,  and  the 

Kpulatlon  id  1801  wis  estimated  at  nearly  3000.  It 
s  Lewis  on  the  north,  and  North  Uist  on  the  south, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  channel  of  four  miles  in 
width,  called  the  Sound  of  Harris.  This  channel  is  na- 
vigable for  vessels  of  harden,  but  it  requires  a  skilful 
.pilot.  It  !*  the  only  passage  between  the  Butt  of  the 
Lewis  and  Bara  for  vessels  of  burden  passing  (o  and  from 
the  nest  side  of  the  Long  Island.  The  sound  is  gene- 
rally encumbered  with  rocks  and  islands,  some  of  which 
-are  considerable,  as  Bernern,  Pabbsy,  £nsay,  Kille- 
gray.  These,  with  Scalpay,  Tsransay,  and  Scarp,  com 
pose  the  inhabited  Islands  on  the  coast  of  Harris.  Somt 
of  them  produce  good  crops  of  grain,  and  all  of  them 
good  pasture.  Harris  and  its  islands  sell  from  400  to 
too  tons  of  kelp  annually}  it  abounds  on  the  east  side 
in  excellent  lochs  or  bays,  and  its  shares  on  bath  sides 
farm  one  continued  fishery.  The  fish  on  this  coast, 
and  along  the  whole  shores  of  tho  Long  Island,  are 
more  numerous,  and  of  larger  dimensions,  than  those 
«n  the  opposite  continent;  on  which  account,  two 
royal  fishing  stations  were  begun  in  the  reign  of 
:Charles  I.  one  in  Loch  Maddie,  and  the  other  in  the 
Sound  of  Harris. 

HARRISON,  William,  a  writer  much  esteemed 
-and  patronised  by  the  literati  of  bis  time,  was  fellow 
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Fontefract  in  Yorkshire,  in  1693.     The  vigour  of  bis   j 
natural  abilities,  if  not  even  strengthened  by  the  want  *• 
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the  favour  of  Dr  Swift,  whose  solicitations  with  Mr 
St  John  obtained  for  him  the  reputable  employment 
of  secretary  to  Lord  Raby,  ambassador  at  the  Hague, 
and  afterwards  earl  of  Strafford.  A  letter  of  his  whilst 
at  Utrecht,  dated  Dec.  16.  1712,  is  printed  in  the 

-Dean's  works.  Mr  Harrison,  who  did  not  long  en- 
joy his  rising  fortune,  was  dispatched  to  Loudon  with 
the  Barrier  treaty ;  and  died  Feb.  14.  J  71 1-13.  See 
the  Journal  to  Stella,  of  that  and  the  following  day  ; 
where  Dr  Swift  laments  his  loss  with  the  most  unaf- 
fected sincerity.  Mr  Ticket  has  mentioned  bim  with 
respect  in  his  Prospect  of  Peace }  in  English  Poets, 
vol.  xxvi.  p.   113;  and  Dr  Young  in   the   beautiful 

-close  of  an  Epistle  to  Lord  Lansdowne,  vol.  liii. 
p.  183.  most  pathetically  bewails  his  loss.  Dr  Birch, 
who  has  given  a  curious  note  on  Mr  Harrison's  Letter 

-to  Swift,  has  confounded  him  with  TAomtu  Harrison, 
M.  A.  of  Queen's-college.  In  Nichols's  Select  Col- 
lection  are  some  pleasing  specimens  of  his  poetry } 
which,  with  Woodstock-Park*  in  Dodsley's  Collection, 
and  an  Ode  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough,    1707,    in 

"  "Duncombe's  Horace,  are  all  the  poetical  writings  that 
tire  known  of  this  excellent  young  man  ;  who  figured 
both  as  an  humorist  and  a  politician  In  the  firth  vo- 
lume of  the  Tatler,  of  which  (under  the  patronage  of 
"Bolingbroke,  Henley,  and  Swift)  he  was  professedly 
the  editor.  See  the  Supplement  to  Swift. — There 
was  another  William  Harrison,  author  of  Tbe  Pilgrim, 
or  tbe  happy  Convert,  a  Pastoral  Tragedy,  1709. 

Harrison,  John,  an  ingenious  mechanic,  the  cele- 
brated inventor  of  the  famous  time-keeper  for  ascertain- 
-ing  the  longitude  at  sea,  and  also  of  the  compound, 
or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  the  gridiron-pendulum  ; 
was  barn  at  Foulby,  in  the  parish  of  Wragby,  near 


of  education,  which  confined  his  attention  to  few  ob-  *~ * 
jects,  at  leait  amply  compensated  the  deficiencies  of 
it;  as  fully  appeared  from  the  astonishing  progress 
be  made  in  that  branch  of  mechanics  to  which  be  de- 
voted himself.  His  father  was  a  carpenter,  in  which 
profession  the  son  assisted  ;  occasionally  also,  according 
to  the  miscellaneous  practice  of  country  artists,  sur- 
veying land,  and  repairing  clocks  and  watches.  He 
wss,  from  his  early  childhood,  attached  to  any  ma- 
chinery moving  by  wheels,  as  appeared  while  be  lay 
sick  of  the  small  pox  about  the  sixth  year  of  his  age* 
when  he  had  a  watch  placed  open  upon  his  pillow 
to  amuse  himself  by  contemplating  tbe  movement.  Id 
1700,  he  removed  with  his  father  to  Barrow  in  Lin- 
colnshire }  where  though  his  opportunities  of  acquiring 
knowledge  were  very  few,  he  eagerly  improved  every 
incident  from  which  he  might  collect  information  ;  fre- 
quently employing  all  or  great  part  of  bis  nights  in  wri- 
ting or  drawing  :  and  be  always  acknowledged  his  obli- 
gations to  a  clergyman  who  came  every  Sunday  to  offi- 
ciate in  the  neighbourhood,  who  lent  him  a  MS.  copy 
of  Professor  Saundenon's  Lectures}  which  be  carefully 
and  neatly  transcribed,  with  all  the  diagrams.  His  na- 
tive genius  exerted  itself  superior  to  these  solitary  dis- 
advantages }  for  in  tbe  year  1726,  be  had  constructed 
two  clocks,  mostly  of  wood,  in  which  he  applied  tbe 


e  than  ,  escapement  and  compound   pendului 


of  his  o 


s  tutor  to  one  of  the  duke  of  Queensherry's      lion  :  these  surpassed  every  thing  then  made,  scarcely 
sons.      In  this    employment   he  fortunately  attracted      erring  a  second  in  a  month.     In  1728,  ha  came  up 
-■""'-  ■  [0  London   with  the  drawings  of  a  machine  for  deter- 

mining tbe  longitude  at  sea,  in  expectation  of  being 
enabled  to  execute  ona  by  the  board  of  I  on  git  ode. 
Upon  application  to  Dr  Hal  ley,  he  referred  him  to 
Mr  George  Graham ;  wbo,  discovering  he  bad  un- 
common merit,  advised  bim  to  make  his  machine  be- 
fore he  applied  to  the  board  of  longitude.  He  re- 
turned home  to  perform  this  task ;  and  in  1735  came 
to  London  again  with  his  first  machine }  with  which 
he  was  sent  to  Lisbon  the  next  year  for  a  trial  of 
its  properties.  In  this  short  voyage,  he  corrected  the 
dead  reckoning  about  a  degree  and  a  half}  a  success 
that  proved  the  means  of  his  receiving  both  poblio 
and  private  encouragement.  About  the  year  1739* 
he  completed  his  second  machine,  of  a  construction 
much  more  simple  than  the  former,  and  which  an* 
swered  much  better  j  this,  though  not  sent  to  sen, 
recommended  Mr  Harrison  yet  stronger  to  the  pa- 
tronage of  bis  private  friends  and  of  the  public 
His  third  machine,  which  he  produced  in  1749,  wan 
stilt  leu  complicated  than  tbe  second,  and  superior, 
in  accuracy,  as  erring  only  three  or  four  seconds  in 
•  week.  This  he  conceived  to  be  the  ne  pint  ul- 
tra of  bis  attempts ;  but  in  an  endeavour  to  improve 
pocket-watches,  he  found  the  principles  be  applied  to 
surpass  bis  expectations  so  much,  as  to  encourage  bim 
to  make  his  fourth  time-keeper,  which  is  in  the  form 
oF  a  pocket  watch,  about  six  inches  diameter.  With 
this  time-keeper  his  ion  made  two  voyages,  tbe  onn 
to  Jamaica,  and  the  other  to  Barbndoea :  in  both 
which  experiments  it  corrected  the  longitude  within 
tbe  nearest  limits  required  by  the  act  of  tbe  12th  of  - 
Queen  Anne  j  and  the  inventor  therefore,  at  different 
times,  though  not  without  infinite  trouble,  received 
the 
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m.  the  proponed  reward  of  ao.oool.  These  font  mi- 
le, chin  en  were  given  op  to  the  board  of  longitude.  T  ho 
™J  three  former  were  not  of  any  me,  ai  all  the  advanta- 
ges gained  by  making  them  were  comprehended  m 
the  laat  ;  they  were  worthy,  however,  of  being  carefully 
preserved  as  mechanical  cariosities,  is  which  might  be 
traced  the  gradations  of  ingenuity  executed  with  the 
most  delicate  workmanship;  whereas  they  now  lie 
totally  neglected  in  the  royal  observatory  at  Green- 
wich. The  fourth  machine,  emphatically  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  the  time-keeper,  has  been  copied  by 
the  ingenious  Mr  Kendal ;  and  that  duplicate,  during 
«  three  years  circumnavigation  of  the  globe  in  the 
southern  hemisphere  by  Captain  Cook,  answered  as 
well  m  the  original.  The  latter  part  of  Mr  Harri- 
son's life  was  employed  in  nraking  •  fifth  improved 
time-keeper  on  the  tame  principle*  with  the  prece- 
ding one ;  which,  at  the  end  uf  a  ten  weeks  trial,  in 
1772,  at  the  king's  private  observatory  at  Richmond, 
erred  only  4$  seconds.  Within  a  few  yean  of  bit 
death,  bis  constitution  visibly  declined}  and  he  bad. 
frequent  fits  of  the  gout,  a  disorder  that  never  attacked 
him  before  his  77th  year:  he  died  at  his  house  in 
Bed-Lion  square,  in  1776,  aged  S3.  The  recluse 
manner  of  his  life  in  the  uaremitted  pursurt  of  his  fa- 
vourite object,  was  by  no  means  calculated  to  qualify 
bias  a*  a  man  of  the  world  ;  and  the  many  discourage- 
ments he  encountered  in  soliciting  the  legal  reward 
of  hie  labours,  still  tesa  disposed  him  to  accommodate 
himself  to  the  homoare  of  mankind.  In  conversing 
on  his  profession,  he  was  clear,  distinct,  and  modest  ; 
yet,  like  many  other  mere  mechanics,  found  •  diffi- 
culty in  delivering  his  meaning  by  writing;  in  which 
be  adhered  to  a  peculiar  and  uncouth  phraseology. 
This  was  but  too  evident  in  bis  Deicriptian  concerning 
■MUch  mechanism  at  will  afford  a  nice  or  true  mentura- 
tion  of  time,  &c.  8vo,  1 775}  which  his  well-known 
mechanical  talents  will  induce  the  public  to  account 
far  from  his  unaeqnaintaiKe  with  letters,  from  hit 
advanced  age,  and  attendant  mental  infirmities,  a- 
■nong  which  may  be  reckoned  bis  obstinate  refusal  to 
accept  of  any  assistance  whatever  in  this  publication. 
'This  small  work  includes  also  an  account  of  his  new 
musical  scale,  or  mechanical  division  of  the  octave, 
according  to  the  proportion  which  the  radius  and  dia- 
meter' of  a  circle  have  respectively  to  the  circumference- 
He  bad  in  his  youth  been  the  leader  of  a  distinguished 
hand  of  church-singers}  had  a  very  delicate  ear  for 
music ;  and  his  experiments  on  sound,  with  a  most  ca- 
rious monoohord  of  his  own  improvement,  are  reported 
to  have  been  not  less  accurate  thaa  those  be  was  en- 
gaged in  for  the  mensuration  of  time. 

-HARROGATE,  a  village  in  the  west  riding  of 
Yorkshire,  in  the  parish  of  Kn  ares  borough,  remarkable 
for  its  medicinal  springs.  These  are  three  in  number, 
all  different  in  their  qualities,  notwithstanding  their 
contiguity.  I.  The  Tewet  water  or  Sweet  Spa,  a  vi- 
triolic spring,  of  a  sort  of  milky  taste,  used  in  gravelly 
eases,  was  discovered  by  Mr  Slingtby  in  1638.  3.  The 
Stinking  or  sulphur  spiing,  useful  111  dropsical,  scorbu- 
tic, and  gonty  cases,  rises  in  the  town,  and  is  received 
in  fear  basons  under  Soar  different  buildings ;  at  one  it 
is  drunk,  at  the  ethers  used  Tor  hot  or  cold  baths.  It 
is  perfectly  clear  ;  but  the  taste  and  smell  a  composition 
of  rotten  eggs,  sea-water,  awl  sulphur,  and  extremely 
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salt.     Bathing  is  the  most  general  method  of  using  it.  Harregata 
It  is  the  strongest  sulphur  water  in  Great  Britain;         I 
and   from   the  superior  strength  of  the  impregnating  Harthrd. 
sulphur,   it  does  not  lose  the  sulphureous  smell  even         *      - 
when  exposed  to  a  scalding  and  almost  boiling  heat  ; 
and  in  distilling  it,  when  three  pints  had  been  taken  off 
from  a  gallon  of  it,  the  last  was  as  strong  as  the  first, 
and   stunk   intolerably.      It  is  discutient  and  attenu- 
ating ;  and  a  warm  bath  of  it  is  of  great  benefit  in  pains 
and  aches,  strains  and  lameness,  dissolving  hard  swell- 
ings, curing  old  ulcers  and  scrophulous  complaints,  and 
it  n    powerful    cleanser  of  the    stomach    and    bowels, 

LSt  Mungu's  well  is  so  called  from  Kentigern  a 
tch  saint,  much  honoured  hereabouts,  whom  his 
tutor  Servanua  bishop  of  Orkney,  ont  of  affection  for 
him,  called  Mongah,  which  in  the  Norisb  or  Norway 
language  signifies  a  dear  friend.— The  Harrogate  tea- 
son  is  from  May  to  Michaelmas  5  and  the  company  as- 
semble and  lodge  in  five  or  six  large  houses  or  innt  on 
the  heath,  a  mile  from  the  village,  each  house  having 
a  long  room  and  an  ordinary;  the  best  company 
used  to  lodge  at  Knareshorengh,  which  is  three  miles 

HARRGW-on-the-Hjll,  m  town  nf  Middlesex, 
so  called  from  its  situation  on  the  highest  hill  in  the 
county,  is  10  miles  north-west  of  London,  This  parish 
is  noted  for  a  free  school,  founded  in  the  reign  of  'Queen 
Elizabeth,  A  silver  arrow  is  shot  for'hrre  once  a-yetr, 
vis.  August  4.  by  a  select  number  of  the  scholars,  who 
are  dressed  for  the  purpose  in  the  habit  of  archers. 

Harrow,  an   instrument  in  Agriculture.     See  A- 

GRICULTURE,  N*  I58. 

HART,  a  stag,  or  msle-deer,  in  the  sixth  year. 
See  CfiRVUS,  Mammalia  Indnr. 

HjBT-BeeH,  or  Quango.     See  Catxa,  Mammalia 

Hart's  Harm,  the  horns  of  the  common  male 
deer.— The  scrapings  or  raspings  of  the  'born  of  this 
animal  an  medicinal,  and  used  in  decoctions,  ptisans, 
ficc. 

Hartshorn  jelly  is  nutritive  and  strengthening,  and 
is  sometimes  given  in  diarrhoeas ;  but  a  decoction  of 
burnt  hartshorn  in  water  is  more  frequently  used  for 
this  purpose,  and  is  called  karttharn  drink. 

The  coal  of  hartshorn,  bv  being  calcined  with  a 
long  continued  and  strong  fire,  is  changed  into  a  very 
white  earth,  called  hartikor*  calcined  to  whiteness. 
This  earth  is  employed  in  medicine  as  an  absorbent, 
and  administered  in  dysenteries  and  labour  pains,  which 
are  supposed  to  be  cansed  by  acrid  and  ill-digested  mat- 
ters. This  earth  levigates!  is  the  basis  of  Sydenham's 
white  decoction,  which  is  commonly  prescribed  in  these 

The  salt  of  hartshorn  is  a  great  sudorific,  and  given 
in  fevers  with  success ;  and  hartshorn  also  yields,  by 
distillation,  a  very  penetrative  volatile  spirit. 

HARTFORD,  the  capital  of  the  county  of  the 
same  name,  signifying,  at  is  commonly  thought,  the 
"  ford  of  harts,"  standi  on  the  river  Lea,  at  miles 
from  London;  and  is  of  considerable  antiquity.  Here 
the  East-Saxon  king*  often  kept  their  court ;  and  here, 
in  1673,  ""*  keln  a  synod.  King  Alfred  bnilt  a  cattle 
here,  by  which  the  Danish  vessels  were  destroyed,  that 
came  up  from  the  Thames  by  its  river  as  far  as  Ware, 
where  the  Danes  bad  erected  a'  fort,  from  which  they 
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Hwi/unl.  made  frequent  sallies  to  plunder  end  destroy  the  conn- 


->  try.  The  present  castle  consi*ts  of  e  gate-house  or  ledge 
ef  brick.,  end  e  renge  of  brick  building*,  which  seem  of 
the  tine  of  James  or  Charles  I.  end  also  of  e  very  an- 
cient  well  of  ruble  atone,  with  angular  towers,  supposed 
to  have  been  standing  ever  since  its  Brut  foundation.  The 
menor  of  tbii  town  was  all  along  the  king1!,  of  whom 
both  the  town  and  castle  were  formerly  held  in  eapiie. 
The  barons  took  the  latter  From  King  John,  but  Henry 
III.  recovered  it.  Edward  III.  gave  the  town  a  char. 
her.  for  market*  on  Thursday  and  Saturday,  and  in  bis 
grant  of  it  to  John  of  Gaont  it  ia  called  The  Honour  of 
Hartford.  It  sent  members  to  parliament  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  I.  but  after  the  7th  of  Henry  V.  on  the  pe- 
tition of  the  bailiff  and  burgesses  to  be  exempted  by 
reason  of  their  poverty,  that  privilege  was  discontinued 
till  the  »2d  of  James  I.  Henry. VI.  who  kept  bw  Caster 
■ere  in  14:9,  ordained  by  hi*  charter,  confirming  their 
market,  that  no  other  should  be  kept  on  the  same  days, 
within  seven  miles,  on  pain  of  having  the  good*  seized 
by  the  bailiff*  of  Hartford.  This  manor  being  then 
part  of  Queen  Margaret's  jointure,  the  courts  war* 
held  In  her  name,  and  she  appointed  a  horse  fair  to  be 
kept  in  what  part  of  the  town  the  bailiff  and  con- 
stables thought  At.  The  standard  of  weights  and  iwa- 
sures  was  fixed  here  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII. ;  and 
Mary  I.  made  this  a  corporation  by  the  name  ef  bailiffs 
and  burgesses,  of  whom  the  latter  were  16  by  her  char- 
ter. In  the  25th  and  35th  of  Elizabeth,  Michael- 
mat-term  was  kept  here,  by  reason  of  the  plague  at 
both  times  in  London  ;  and  that  queen,  who  sometime* 
resided  in  its  castle,  and  declared  the  borough  as  parcel 
of  her  ducby  of  Lancaster,  granted  it  anew  charter, 
by  the  style  of  a  bailiff,  II  capital  burgesses,  end  16 
assistants,  with  a  market  on  Saturday.  James  I.  grant- 
ed it  a  new  charter,  with  the  style  of  mayor,  burgesses, 
and  commonalty,  to  hare  10  capital  burgesses  and  16 
assistants,,  the  mayor  to  be. chosen  out  of  the  former 
by  both  of  them  \  and  a  fair  was  then  appointed  here, 
en  May  1 2.  Here  was  once  a  monastery,  founded  by 
a  nephew  of  William  the  Conqueror}  and  here  were 
Formerly  five  churches,  which  are  now  reduced  to  two. 
In  St  Andrew's  tbere  ia  a  seat  net  only  for  the  mayor 
and  aldermen,  but  another  for  the  governors  of  Christ 
church  hospital  in  London,  who  have  erected  a  bouse 
in  this  town  on  account  of  its  healthy  air  and  dry 
situation,  to  receive  snch  children  as  wanted  either 
health  or  room  in  that  >  hospital  ;  and  they  have  built 
a  gallery  in  the  church,  wherein  aoo  of  their  children 
may  he  accommodated.  The  town  is  governed  by  a 
mayor,  high-steward,  who  is  generally  a  nobleman,  a 
recorder,  9  aldermen,  a  town-clerk,  chamberlain,  10 
capital  burgesses,  and  16  assistants,  and  has  2  Ser- 
jeants at  mnee.  In  1811,  the  number  of  inhabitants 
was  3900.  The  chief  commodities  of  its  market  are 
wheat,  mart,  and  wool ;  and  it  is  said  to  send  500O 
quarter*  of  malt  to  London  weekly  by  the  river  Lea. 
Besides  the  above  mentioned,  here  are  two  fairs  on 
Jlily  5.  and  November  8.  and  two  other*  for  cattle,  vix. 
the  Saturday  fortnight  before  Easter,  and  its  Midsum- 
mer fair  is  chiefly  for  horses.  Here  is  a  handsome 
free  grammar-school,  beside*  3  charity  school* ;  hut  tlie 
splendour  of  the  place  is  much  diminished  since  the 
north  road  from  London  was  turned  through  Ware. 
The  county  gaol»  however,  is  still  kept  in-  the  tovui, 
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and  the  gaol-delivery  in  the  castle.     It  give*-  the  title  ] 
ef  earl  to  the  noble  family  of  Seymour-Con  way, 

HERTFORDSHIRE,  a  county  of  England,  de-  Hartk*. 
riving  it*  name  from  Hartford  the  capital ;  and  that  s'  '  "**■" 
from  the  baits  with  which  it  anciently  abounded,  be- 
ing then  overrun  with  wood*.  It  is  bounded  on'  the 
eaet  by  Esse*,  on  the  west  by  Bedfordshire  and  Buc- 
kinghamshire, on  the  south  by  Middlesex,  and  on  the 
north  by  Cambridgeshire.  This  county  is  much  in- 
dented by  those  that  surround  it:  the  longest  partis 
about  3J  miles,  and  the  broadest  about  27  j  audi 
the  circumference  i*  190,  containing  about  451,000- 
acres.  It  is  divided  into  eight  huadred*,  which  con- 
Lain  19  market  teems,  54  vicarage*,  120  parishes,  ami 
near  950  village*,  and  in  1811,  contained  111,654). 
inhabitants.  It  sends  sis:  members  te  parliament, 
two  knights  for  the  shire,  with  two  burgesses  foe 
St  Aiken's,  and  as  many  for  Hartford.  Before  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  one  sheriff  served  both  for 
this  shire  and  Essex  ;  but  in  the  ninth  year  of  bee 
reign,  it  had  one  allotted  for  itself.  -With  regard  to 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  it  belongs  partly  to  the  die- 
cese  of  Lincoln,  nnd  partly  to  that  of  London.. 
ThoUgh  the  soil  in  general,  especially  ia  the  CbiU 
tern  and  southern  parts,  i*  but  very  indifferent,  ami 
much  inferior  to  that  of  the  neighbouring  counties  ; 
yet  the  air  ia  to  much  seperior,  that  lands  iu  this  shire 
generally  sell  at  three  or  four  years  purchase  more  than 
in  many  other*  oa  that  account.  But  it  must  be 
owned,  that  the  toil  of  Hertfordshire,  has  been  roue!* 
improved  of  late,  by  draining,  sowing  grass  seeds,  anoV 
other  methods.  There  are  lew  or  no  manufacture*  ir> 
the  county  ;  but  its  markets  are  much  frequenter!)  in- 
consequence  of  ita  being-  near  London,  for  malt  anuV 
all  sort*  of  grain.  See  HsXTFORDSHiU,  Supple- 
MEKT. 

HARTLAND,  a  town  in  Devonshire,  near  the 
Bristol  channel,  with  a  market  on  Saturdays,  muehr  . 
frequented  by  the  people  of  Cornwall,  who  come  hi- 
ther in  boats.  It  gives  it*  name  te  a  point,  called 
Hartland  Point,  at  the  entrance  of  Bristol  channel. 
W.  Long.  4.  45.  N.  Lst.  5 1 .  9. 

HARTLEPOOL,  a  tea-port  town  in  the  county; 
of  Durham.  It  ia  com  modi  oust  j  seated  on  a  promon- 
tory, and  is  almost  encompassed  by  the  sea.  It  ia  am. 
ancient  corporation,  governed  by  a  mayor  and  alder- 
men, with  other  subordinate  officers.  It  is  a  pretty 
large,  but  poor  place,  and  had  1047  inhabitants  in  1811. 
It  depends  chiefly  on  the  fishing  trade;  and  kt  harbour 
i*  mnch  frequented  by  colliers  pausing  U>  and  from  New- 
castle.    W.  Long.  I.  5.  N.  Lat.  54.  48. 

HARTLEY,  a  town  of  Northumberland,  on  the- 
coast,  situated  north-west  of  Tynemouth,  where  Lord 
Del  ant  has  constructed  a  pretty  haven,  whence  coat* 
are  shipped  for  London,  Here  are  large  salt  wotk* 
and  copperas  works,  and  likewise  considerable  glas* 
worki ;  and  there  is  here  a  canal  cut  through  a  solid- 
rock  to  the  harbour,  52  feet  deep,  30  broad,  and  goo> 
long*  The  inhabitants  in  181 1  were  estimated  at  1872- 
Vi.  Long.  »,  3.  N.  Lat.  re.  6. 

Hartj.s.%,  David,  M.  A.  born  at  I  ling  worth, 
where  his  father  was  curate,  received  bis  academi- 
cal education  at  Jesus  college,  Cambridge,  of  which, 
he  was  a  fellow.  He  first  began  te  practise  physic  at 
Newark,  in  Nottinghamshire ;  from  whence  he  rento- 
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Hartley  v*d  **>  St  Edmund's  Bury,  in  Suffolk.  After  tbiu, 
I  he  settled  for  tome  time  in  London  ;  and  lastly  went 
HmuUch.  to  ];ve  xi  Qatb,  where  he  died  10  1757,  aged  53, 
*  leaving  two  tons  and  a  daughter.  He  published  "  A 
view  of  the  present  evidence  for  and  against  Mra'  Sto- 
•  See  Sle-  phens's  *  medicine*  as  a  solvent  for  the  stone,  cootain- 
•Ami'i jM-iog  jjj  cases,  with, some  experiments  and  observn- 
******"  tioiiB  ;"  London  1739.  He  U  said  to  have  also  writ- 
ten against  Dr  Warren,  of  St  Edmund's  Bury,  in  de- 
tente of  inoculation  ;  and  tome  letter*  of  his  are  to  be 
met  with  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions.  The  doc- 
tor was  certainly  a  man  of  learning,  and  reputed  a 
good  physician;  but  too  fond  of  nostrums.  But  his 
most  considerable  literary  production  is  a  work. entitled, 
"  Observations  on  roan,  bis  frame,  bis  duty,  and  his 
expectations,  in  two  parts;"  Loudon,  1 749,  2  vols. 
6vo.  The  first  part  contains  observations  on  the  frame 
of  the  human  body  and  mind,  and  on  their  mutual 
Connections  and  influences.  The  second  part  contains 
observations  ou  the  duty  and  expectations  of  man- 
kind. 

HAUTOGIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging,  to  the 
tnoncecia  class,  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  un- 
der the  481b  order,  Aggregate.  See  Botany  In- 
dex. 

IIARUSPICES,  pretenders  to  divination  by  cer. 
tain  signs  or  omens  among  the  Romans.— The  He- 
man  harue  pices  were  at  first  all  taken  from  Hetruria, 
where  their  art  had  most  credit.  Afterwards  young 
Unmans  were  sent  into  Hetruria,  in  order  to  be  brought 
un  in  the  science.  It  consisted  in  foretelling  future 
events  by  attending  to  various  circumstances  of  the  vic- 
tims. First,  It  was  an  ill  omen  when  the  victim  would 
not  come  to  the  altar  without  dragging,  when  it  broke 
its  rope,  fled  away,  avoided  the  stroke,  struggled 
much  after  it,  made  a  great  bellowing,  was  long  a- 
dying,  or  bled  but  little.  Secondly,  Bresagea  were 
drawn  from  inspecting  the  noble  parts  of  the  victim 
vfben  opened;  a*  the  heart,  lungs,  spleen,  and  espe- 
cially the  liver.  If  all  these  were  sound,  if  the  top 
of  the  liver  was  large  and  well  made,  and  if  its  fibres 
Were  strong,  it  presaged  well  for  the  affair  in  question. 
Thirdly,  Knowledge  was  also  drawn  by  the  haruspicea 
from  the  manner  in  which  the  are  consumed  the  victim. 
If  the  flame  brightened  immediately,  was  pure  and 
clear,  rose  up  in  a  pyramid  without  noise,  and  did  not 
gn  out  till  the  victim  was  consumed,  these  were  happy 
signs.  Fourthly,  The  smoke  also  was  considered,  whe- 
ther it  whirled  about  in  curls,  or  spread  itself  to  the 
right  or  the  left,  or  gave  a  smell  different  from  the 
common  oat  of  broiled  meat.  Fifthly,  It  was  a  lucky 
omen  if  the  incense  they  burned  melted  all  at  twee,  and 
gave  a  most  agreeable  smell. 

HAIUJSPICy.  See  Haruspices  and  Divina- 
tion. 

HARUTSCH,  a  mountainous  region  in  the  interior 
of  Africa,  which  MrHorneman  calls  the  most  remark- 
able region  which  came  under  his  observation  .during 
his  journey.  It  presents  such  a  rugged,  broken  and 
terrific  scene,  aa  naturally  lead*  to  the  supposition,  that 
its  surface  has  bees,  at  some  remote  period,  convulsed 
by  volcanic  eruptions.  Tbe  face  of  the  whole  country 
echibitt  continued  ranges  of  hills,  some  not  more  than 
12  feet  above  the  plain,  and  others  extremely  lofty. 

Contiguous  to  th>s  aegtoo,  which  is  called  Uartittch- 
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cl-asmctt,  or  Black  Haruttch,  lies  the  While  HaruUch    Hsntsth 
or    Harut*ch-cl-abiut.     This   latter  country  is  a  vast         I 

flain   which  spreads  to  the  mountains  rising  towards    Harvey.  ^ 
czxan,  and  is  interspersed  with  isolated  mountains.  * 

Many  of  the  hills  contain  petrifactions,'  and  the  mat- 
ter of  which  they  are  composed  is  friable  limestone,  in 
which  the  petrifactions  are  very  loosely  imbedded,  and 
may  be  taken  out  with  ease.  In  these  Mir  Honieman 
found,  among  other  marine  productions,  the  bead  J  of 
fisbes  so  large,  that  one  of  them  would  have  been  a  suf- 
ficient burden  for  an  ordinary  man.  Vast  numbers  of 
■hells  are  likewise  found  in  the  adjacent  valleys,  which 
have  the  appearance  of  being  glazed,  and  have  a  vi- 
treous fracture.  It  is  not  the  abode  of  man,  but  the 
Arabian  caravans  frequently  pass  through  it.  Tbe  ex- 
tent of  this  region  is  said  to  be  seven  days  journey  from 
'north  to  sooth,  and  five  days  from  east  to  west.  It  liea 
between  15°  and  20°  E.  Long,  and  between  28"  and 
30°  N.  Lat.     Ilornet/uin'i  Travel*,  p.  48. 

HARVEST,  probably  derived  from  a  Saxon  word 
signifying  hirbfeatt,  is  tbat  season  of  the  year  wtien 
the  corn  is  ripe  and  fit  to  be  reaped  and  gathered  into 
barns. 

HAsvsxT-Fly,  a  large  four-winged  fly  of  tbe  cicada 
kind,  wry  common  in  Italy,  and  erroneously  supposed 
to  be   a  grasbopper.      See   Cicada,   Ektomoloqt 

itjeh*. 

HAtrssT-Home,  denotes  the  feast  often  observed  at 
the  close  of  harvest,  and  also  the  song  used  on  tbat  oc- 
casion.   See  December. 

HARVEY,  Dr  William,  an  eminent  English 
physician  in  the  17th  century,  was  incorporated  doctor 
of  physic  in  Cambridge,  afterwards  admitted  into  the 
college  of  physicians  in  London,  and  was  appointed 
lecturer  of  anatomy  and  cbtrorgery  in  tbat  college. 
In  these  lectures  he  opened  his  discovery  relating  to 
the  circulation  of  tbe  blood  ;  which,  after  a  variety  of 
experiments,  he  communicated  to  the  world  in  hi*  £x- 
ercitatio  anatomiea  de  molu  eordi*  et  tanguinu.  He 
was  physician  to  King  James  L  and  to  King  Charles  I. 
and  adhered  to  tbe  royal  cause.  His  works  have  eter- 
nized his  memory.  In  1651,  be  published  his  Exerci- 
tatione*  de generatione  animalium,  a  very  curious  work ; 
but  it  would  have  been  more  so,  had  not  his  papers  been 
destroyed  during  the  civil  wars.  In  1654,  he  was  cho- 
sen president  of  tbe  college  of  physicians  in  his  absence  : 
but  bis  age  and  weakness  were  so  great,  that  he  could 
not  discharge  the  dnty  of  that  office  ;  and  therefore 
desired  them  to  choose  Dr  Pringte.  As  he  bad  no 
children,  bo  settled  his  paternal  estate  upon  she  col- 
lege. He  had  three  years  before  built  a  combination- 
room,  a  library,  and  a  museum  I  and  in  1656  he 
brought  the  deeds  of  bit  estate,  and  presented  ihem  to 
the  college.  He  was  then  present  at  tbe  first  feast,  in- 
stttuted  by  himself,  to  be  continued  annually,  together 
with  a  commemoration  speech  in  Latin,  to  be  spoken 
on  the  18th  of  October,  in  honour  of  the  benefactors 
to  the  college ;  he  having  appointed  a  handsome  sti- 
pend for  the  orator,  and  also  for  the  keener  of  the  li- 
brary and  museum,  which  are  still  called  by  his  name. 
Hn  died  in  1657. 

This  great  physician  bad  the  happiness,  in  bis  life- 
time, to  find  the  clamours  of  ignorance,  envy,  and 
prejudice,  against  his  doctrine,  totally'  silenced,  nnd  to 
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totally  silenced,  nnd  t 
It   has   by  length  s 
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ifirmed1,  and  every  rain      mother-church  at  Dover-Court.     £.  Long.  I.  7.  N, 


Him j-    time,  been  more  and  more  cot 

B  "      Mil  tees  and  know*  it  1'rotn  liii  own  experience.      11 
Harwich   aj,pckr,  to  be  of  the  ntmoit  importance  in  medicine  j 
'  ma  it  »  perhaps  impossible  to  define  health  and  aicknes* 

in  fewer  word*,  than  that  (he  one  is  a  free,  and  the 
other  an  obstructed,  circulation.  Dr  Harvey  was  not 
only  an  excellent  physician,  bnt  an  excellent  man  ;  bia 
modesty,  candonr,  and  piety,  were  equal  to  his  know- 
ledge ;  the  farther  he  penetrated  into  the  wonder*  of 
nature,  the  more  he  wai  inclined  t(f  venerate  the  Author 
•fit. 

HARWICH,  a  town  of  Ewex,  in  England,  7a 
miles  from  London.  It  ia  not  large ;  but  is  well  built, 
hai  a  good  maritime  trade,  ia  almost  encompassed  by 
the  sea,  and  has  strong  works.  It  is  walled  in ;  and 
the  street!  are  paved  for  the  most  part  with  clay,  which 
tumbling  down  from'  the  cliff,  when  is  a  petrifying 
water  between  the  town  and  Beacon-Hill,  toon  grows 
as  hard  as  atone  }  and  the  inhabitants  boaat  the  wall 
is  as  strong  and  the  street*  are  as  clean  as  those  that 
are  of  real  stone.  The  harbour  or  bay  is  very  large, 
safe,  and  deep  j  and  is  commanded  by  a  strong  fort  on 
the  Suffolk  side,  though  not  in  that  county.  Here  ia 
a  dock  belonging  to  the  government,  with  all  conve- 
nience* for  building,  cleaning,  and  refitting  men  of 
war.  A  little  way  from  the  town,  on  a  high  hill  cal- 
led Beacon  hilt,  is  a  very  fine  light-house,  which  ia 
seen  at  a  great  distance,  and  is  very  useful  on  this 
dangerous  coast.  At  this  place  the  packet  boats  which 
past  between  England  and  Holland  are  stationed,  and 
the  town  is  much  benefited  by  the-  passengers.  The 
,  nay  i*  so  spacious,  fay  the  iniux  uF  the  S tour  from  Ma- 

ningtree,  and  the  Orwell  from  Ipswich,  and  *nch  ns» 
was  made  of  it  in  the  Dutch  war,  that  100  sail  of 
men  of  war  have  been  seen  there  at  one  time,  with 
their  tenders,  besides  300  or  400  sail  of  colliers ;  for  it 
i*  a  perfect  harbour  to  within  two  mile*  of  Ipswich, 
and  able  to  receive  ships  of  100  gun*  all  the  way.  The 
inn*  here  are  very  good  ;  hot  the  accommodations  dear, 
fay  reason  of  the  great  concourse  of  passengers  to  and 
from  Holland,  which  was  the  motive  of  fitting  up  sloops 
to  go  thither  directly  from  the  Thames,  when  the 
stage-coaches  that  nsed  to  ply  two  or  three  times  a 
week  between  this  place  and  London  were  laid  down. 
This  place  was  first  made  a  free  borongh  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  II.  Its  government  was  settled  by  charter 
of  King  Jame*  I.  in  a  mayor,  chosen  yearly,  Novem- 
ber 30.  out  of  eight  aldermen,  who  with  34  capital 
burgesses,  the  electors,  and  the  recorder,  make  the  cor- 
poration. By  this  charter  it  had  also  a  power  to  elect 
two  burgesses  to  parliament,  the  grant  of  its  Friday 
market,  and  it*  two  fair*  on  May-day  and  October  18. 
which  are  each  for  three  days.  The  town  ha*  alto  an 
admiralty  jurisdiction  within  its  liberties,  Stc.  The 
inhabitants  in  1811  amounted  to  3733-  Though  the 
entrance  ioto  the  sea  here  is  between  two  ana  three 
mile*  wide  at  high-water,  yet  the  channel  where  the 
ships  must  keep  to  come  to  the  harbour,  which  is  ow 
the  Suffolk  side,  ia  deep  and  narrow ;  so  that  all  ships 
that  come  in  or  go  out  are  commanded  by  the  gun*  of  poblisbed. 
Langnsrd-Fort  un  that  tide.  This  town  waa  former-  leetion 
ly  fortified  on  the  land  side,  hot  iu  the  reign  of  King 
Charles  I.  the  fortifications  were  demolished.  It  baa 
since  been  ordered  to  be  reforlified.  The  church  here, 
ever  tine*  the  Reformation,  has  bceif  a  dispel  to  the 


Lar.  jr.  56. 

HARWOOD,  a  small  town  in  the  north  riding  of 
Yorkshire.  Near  it  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  castle, 
and  also  Harwood-Housp,  one  of  tbe  first  in  the  county 
for  elegance.  In  the  church  are  some  ancient  monu- 
ments, particularly  that  of  lord  chief-justice  Gascoigne, 
who  committed  the  prince  of  Wales  to  prison  for  strik- 
ing htm  on  the  bench. 

Harwood,  Great  and  Little,  tbe  name  of  two  vil- 
lages in  Lancashire,  and  of  a  small  village  in  Northnnt- 
bcrl.nd. 

HARZ,  or  HartZ,  a  forest  and  mountain  m  Hie 
principality  of  Grubenhagen  in  Germany,  in  length 
48  mile*,  and  in  breadth  about  20.  The  forest  which 
cover*  the  mountain  consists  of  a  great  variety  of  wood, 
which  is  of  much  importance  to  the  mrroerous  forge* 
and  manafactorics  of  iron,  which  have  been  long  esta- 
blished in  this  district.  Beside  abundance  of  the  ore* 
of  iron,  tbe  Hart 7.  .yields  other  metallic  ores  in  consi- 
derable quantity,  as  those  of  copper,  lead,  silver,  zinc, 
and  sometimes  gold.  The  mining  operations  have  been 
long  carried  00  to  a  very  great  extent  in  this  moun- 
ter no  its  refrion. 

HASLEMERE,  a  town  of  Surrey,  in  England, 
seated  on  the  edge  of  the  county  next  Hampshire,  43 
mile*  from  London,  is  an  ancient  place,  and  was  once- 
destroyed  by  tbe  Dane*.  It  i*  a  borough  by  prescrip- 
tion, and  has  tent  member*  to  parliament  ever  since  the 
reign  of  Edward  IV.  who  are  chosen  by  a  bailiff  and 
burgage- teen  era.  It  is  said  to  have  had  ■seven  parish- 
churches  formerly,  though  but  one  church  now,  which 
is  a  chapel  of  ease  to  Chidiofold ;  and  that  it  stood 
heretofore  upon  a  hill  more  to  the  south  than  the  pre- 
sent town.     Population  756  in  1811. 

HASSELQUIST,  Frederic,  was  a  native  of  Eait 
Gothland,  anerboru  in  the  year  1723.  He  prosecuted 
hi*  medical  and  botanical  studies  at  Uptal.  The  great 
Linnaeus  having  represented  in  hi*  lectures  what  impor- 
tant advantages  might  be  gained  by  a  young  student, 
by  travelling  through  the  coontry  of  Palestine,  at  that 
time  bnt  little  known,  Hasselajuist  felt  the  fire  of  ambi- 
tion horn  within  him  at  the  declaration  of  his  muter. 
The  crown  giving  no  pecuniary  encouragement  Tor  un- 
dertakings of  this  magnitude,  extensive  collection*  were 
made  hy  private  individual*,  especially  from  the  coun- 
try of  our  author,  and  stipends  were  granted  him  by  all 
tbe  faculties  in  the  university  uf  Upsal. 

Protected  in  this  manner,  he  began  hit  journey  in 
1 749  during  the  summer  season,  and  he  obtained" »  pan- 
sage  to  Smyrna  in  a  Swedish  East-Indiaman,  through' 
the  influence  of  Lagerstroem.  The  Swedish  consul  at 
Smyrna  received  him  in  tbe  most  friendly  manner,  at' 
which  place  he  arrived-  about  the  latter  end  of  the 
year.  In  tbe  beginning  of  1750  he  set  out  for  Egypt, 
and  remained-  in  the  metropolis  of  that  country  for 
about  nine  months,  from  which  place  be  transmitted  to 
Linnaeus  *ome  specimens  of  his  researcbet,  which  ob- 
tained the  approbation  of  tbe  public  after  they  were 
By  the  influence  of  Dr  Wargentiri,  a-cer- 
1,00c  dollars  of  copper  currency  waa  made 
for  the  encouragement  of  young  Hasselquist  in  the  pro- 
secution of  hi*  researches.  In  tbe  spring  of  1751,  ho 
passed  through  Jaffa  to  Jerusalem,  and  returned  after' 
ward*  to  Smyrna  by  tbe  way  of  Rhode*  and  Scio,  com- 
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ffaaselavUt  pletety  fulfilling  the  expectation  of  hi*  country  ;  but  he 

I  did  not  live  long  enough  to  reap  the  fruit*  of  hit   U- 

lUsUnp-.   bourJ>      H;s  ]ung,  were  ^n-^iej  (,y  tne  horning  deserts 

of  Arabia,  and  after  languishing  for  Nine  time  in  great 

distress,  he  expired  in  February  1752,  before  be  had 

finished  the  30th  year  of  hie  age. 

Having  been  under  the  necessity  of  contracting  debt 
to  the  amount  0f35al.nl!  his  collections  were  seised 
upon  by  the  Turk*,  who  threatened  to  expose  them  to 
■ate ;  bat  Queen  Louisa  Ulrica  redeemed  them  by  the 
payment  of  14,000  dollar*  of  copper  money,  and  they 
arrived  at  Stockholm  in  a  state  of  excellent  preserva- 
tion. They  were  composed  of  Arabian  manuscripts, 
•bells,  birds,  serpents,  insects,  &c  An  account  or  his 
Voyage  was  published  by  Linnteus,  by  whom  bis  me- 
mory wm  honoured  with  a  plant  which  he  called  Hat- 
et/avitti*. 

HASSELQUISTIA,  >  genni  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  penteodria  class,  and  in  the  natural  method  rank* 
ing  under  the  45th  order,  Umbellate.  Sen  BoTATT 
InJtM. 

HASSELT,  a  handsome  town  of  the  United  pro- 
vinces, in  Overyseel,  seated  on  the  river  Wecbt,  in  E. 
Long.  6.  5.  N.  Lat.  33.  46. 

Hasselt,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  West- 
phalia, and  in  the  territory  of  Liege,  situated  on  the 
river  Demrr,  in  E.  Long.  4.  49.  N.  Let,  50.  55. 

HASSIDEANS,  or  Assideams.     See  Assideavs. 

HASSOCK,  a  bass  made  of  rushes,  to  kneel  or  rest 
the  feet  upon  in  churches. 

HASP  and  Staple,  in  Scott  Law,  the  symbol  com- 
monly used  in  burgage  tenements  for  entering  and  in- 
fefling  an  heir,  by  delivering  into  bis  hand*  the  hasp 
nnd  staple  of  the  door. 

HAST  A,  or  Hasta  Pura,  among  medalists,  signi- 
fies a  kind  of  spear  or  javelin,  not  shod  or  headed  with 
iron ;  or  rather  an  ancient  sceptre,  somtwhat  longer 
than  ordinary,  occasionally  given  to  all  the  god*.' 

The  hasta  is  supposed  a  symbol  of  the  goodness  of  the 
gods,  and  of  the  conduct  of  providence,  which  is  equal- 
ly mild  and  forcible. 

Hasta,  in  some  countries,  is  a  measure  or  quantity 
of  ground  smonnting  to  thirty  paces:  thus  called,  ac- 
cording to  M.  Du  Cange,  from  the  b*stn  or  rod  where- 
with it  was  measured. 

HA8TATED  leaf,  in  Botany,  a  leaf  of  the  shape 
of  a  spear. 

HASTING- pear,  a  name  given  by  tbe  gardener* 
to  a  specie*  of  pear,  called  also  by  some  the  green  chieeel 
pear.  This  is  a  moderately  large  pear,  and  11  longish 
toward*  the  pedicle;  its'  akin  is  thin,  and  of  n  whitish 
green  ;  the  palp  is  melting,  and  of  n  sugary  flavour.' 
It  ripen*  in  July. 

HASTINGS,  a  town  of  Sussex  in  England,  64 
mile*  from  London,  It  is  the  chief  of  the  cinque- 
port*  ;  and  was  formerly  obliged  to  find  31  ships,  with- 
in- 40  day*  after  the  king'*  summons,  well  furnished 
and  armed  for  service,  and  to  maintain  tbe  crew*  a 
fortnight  at  it*  own  charge.  The  town  is  supposed  to 
have  taken  its  name  from  Hastings,  tho  famous  Danish 
pirate,  who  used  tn  build  fortresses  when  he  went 
ashore  for  hi*  prey,  to  cover  hi*  men,  and  nenre  hi*  re- 
treat. In  King  Athelstan'a  reign  here  was  a  mint. 
This  town  had  charter*  from  Edward  tbe  Coofe*<or, 
Wttliam  L  and  IL  Henry  II,  Richard  X  Heury.  III. 
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Edward  I.  and  Charles  II.  exempting  it  from  toll,  and  Hauhsf 
empowering  it  to  bold  courts  of  judicature  on  life  and '  ■  y 
death.  It  is  incorporated  by  tbe  style  of  mayor,  ju- 
rats, and  commonalty.  It  ha*  handsome  houses,  and 
customhouse  officers  ;  but  frrqoent  storm*  have  render- 
ed it  an  indifferent  harbour,  though  a  vast  sum  of  mo- 
ney has  been  laid  out  at  times  to  make  it  a  good  one.  It 
ha*  sent  member*  to  parliament  ever  since  Edward  III. 
London  i*  supplied  from  hence  with  abundance  of  fish 
that  are  taken  on  the  coast.  The  town  lies  between 
two  high  cliffs  toward*  the  era,  and  a*  high  a  hill  on 
the  land  side,  having  two  street*,  and  in  each  a  parisb- 
churcb,  divided  by  a  stream  of  fresh  water  called  the 
fioorne.  About  tbe  year  1377,  this  town  was  burnt 
by  the  French.;  and  after  it  was  rebuilt,  it  was  divi- 
ded into  the  two  parishes.  Here  are  two  charity- 
schools,  erected  for  the  teaching  of  SOO  or  300  chil- 
dren. There  was  a  castle  on  the  hill,  which  overlook- 
ed tbe  town,  but  it  is  now  in  ruins.  The  markets  here 
are  on  Wednesday*  and  Saturdays:  tbe  fair*  are  on 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday  in  Whttsun-week,  and  July 
36.  October  33.  and  24.  Here  was  formerly  a  priory. 
Hastings  wa*  a  barony  in  the  Huntingdon  family,  now 
in  the  Rawdon  family.     Population  3848  in  1811. 

This  town  is  remarkable  for  a  battle  fought  in  it* 
neighbourhood,  between  Harold  king  of  England  and 
William  duke  of  Normandy,  on  the  15th  of  October 
1066,  in  which  tbe  former  wa*  defeated  and  killed  ; 
and  by  hi*  death  William,  snrnamrd  the  Conqueror, 
became  king  of  England  :  (tee  England,  N*  86.)— 
The  night  before  dp  battle,  the  aspect  of  things  waa 
very  different  in  the  two  camp*.  The  English  spent 
the  time  in  riot,  jollity,  and  disorder;  tbe  Norman's  in 
prayer  and  other  duties  or  religion.  The  nrxt  day 
both  armies  prepared  for  battle.  The  duke  divided  his 
army  into  three  line* :  the  first,  headed  by  Montgo- 
mery, consisted  of  archers  and  light-armed  infantry : 
the  second,  commanded  by  Martel,  was  composed  of 
his  bravest  battalions,  heavy-armed,  and  ranged  in  close 
order:  his  cavalry,  at  whose  head  he  placed  himself, 
formed  the  third  line  ;  and  were  so  disposed,  that  they 
stretched  beyond  the  infantry,  and  flanked  each  wing- 
of  the  army.  He  ordered  the  signal  of  battle  to  sound : 
and  the  whole  array,  moving  at  once,  and  singing  the 
hymn  or  long  of  Roland  the  famous  peer  of  Charle- 
magne, advanced,  in  order  and  with  alacrity,  towsrda- 
tlie  enemy. 

Harold  had  seized  the  advantage  of  a  rising  ground,, 
and  having  besides  drawn  some  trenches  to  secure  hi* 
flank*,  be  resolved  to  stand  upon  tbe  defensive,  and  to 
avoid  all  action  with  tbe  cavalry,  in  which  he  waa 
inferior.  The  Kentish  men  were  placed  in  the  van,- 
a  pott  which  they  had  always  claimed  a*  their  due}, 
tbe  Londoner*  guarded  the  standard ;  and  tho  king 
himself,  accompanied  by  his  two  valiant  brothers, 
Gurth  and  Leofwin,  dismounting  from  horseback,  pla. 
ced  himself  at  the  bead  of  his  infantry,  and  expressed 
hi*  resolution  to  conquer  or  to  perish  in  the  action. 
The  first  attack  of  the  Norman*  was  desperate,  but  was. 
received'  with  equal  valour  by  the  English  :  and  after 
a  furious  combat,  which  remained  long  undecided,  tho 
former,  overcome  by  tbe  difficulty  of  Ih*  ground,  and' 
hard  pressed  by  the  enemy,  began  first  to  relax  tbeir- 
vigour ;  then  to  give  ground ;  and  confusion  was  spread- 
ing among  the  rank*,   when  William,  who  found  bim- 
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.  self  on  the  brink,  of  destruction,  hastened,  with  a  select  HASTFVE,   a  Trench   term,   sometimes    used    in    Haitlve 

•'  hand,  to  the  relief  of  Ji it   dismayed    farces.     Ilia  pre-  English   for  early,  forward,  or  something  that  comes           R 

aer.ee  restored  the  action  ;  the  English  were  obliged  to  before  the  ordinary  time  or  season.     The  hastiv*  fruit*      Hmf- 

retrcat  with  tots  ;  and  the  duke,  ordering  his  second  are  strawberries  nod  cherries.     We  have  Itaative  peas, .  M*fc"*'. 

■    line  to  advance,  renewed  the  attack,  with   fresh  force!  &c.                                                                                                          " 

and  With  redoubled  courage.     Finding  that  the  enemy,  HAT,   a  covering  for    the    bead,  worn    by  the  men 

aided   by    advantage  of  the   ground,  and  animated  by  throughout  the  western  part  of  Europe.     Hats  are  *a id 

the  example  of  their  prince,  still  made  a  vigorous  renin-  to  have  been  first  seen  about  tbe  year  1400,  at  which 

ance,  be  tried  a  stratagem,  which  was  very  delicate  in  time  thry  became  of  use  for  country  wear,  riding,  &c, 

its  management,  but  which  seemed  advisable  in  his  des-  F.  Daniel  relates, that  when  Charles  VII.  ctodebis  pub- 

perste  situation,  when,  if  be  gained  not  a  decisive  vie-  lie  entry  into  Rouen,  in    1449.   he  had  on  a  hat  lined 

tory,  he  was  totally  undone:  he  commanded  bis  troops  to  with  red  velvet,  and  surmounted  viiib  a  plume  or  tuft 

make  a  hasty  retreat,  and  to  allure  the  enemy  from  their  of  feathers :   he  adds,  that  it  is  from  {bia  entry,  or  aX 

ground  by  tbe  appearance  of  flight.     Tbe  artifice  sgc-  least  under  this  reign,  that  tbe  use  of  bats  and  caps  is 

ceeded  against  these  unexperienced  troops ;  who  heat-  to  be  dated,  whicb  henceforward  began  to  take  place  of 

ed  by  the  action,  and  *  anguine  in  their  nope*,  precipi-  tbe  chaperoons  and  hoods  that  had  been  worn  before, 

lately  followed  the  Normans  into  tbe  plain.     William  In  process  of  time,  from  the  laity,  the  clergy  also  took 

gave  orders,  that  at  once  the  infantry  should  face  about  this  part  of  the  habit ;    but  it  was  looked    on  as  a 

upon   their  pursuers,  and  the  cavalry  make  an  assault  great  abuse,  and  several  regulations   were  published, 

upon  tbeir  wings,  and  both  of  them  pursue  the  ad van-  forbidding  any  priest   or  religious   person    to   appear 

■tage  which  'the  surprise  and  terror  of  the  enemy  must  abroad  in  a  hat  without  coronets ;  and  enjoining  them 

give  them  in  that  critical  and  decisive  moment.     Tbe  to  keep  to  the  use  of  chaperoons,  made  of  black  cloth, 

English  were  repulsed  with  great  slaughter,  and  driven  with  decent  coronets ;  if  they  were  poor,   they  were  at 

back  to  the  hill ;  where  being  rallied  again  by  the  bra-  least  to  bave  coronets  fastened  to  tbeir  lints,  and  this 

very  of  Harold,  they  were  able,  notwithstanding  their  upon  penally  of  suspension  and  t  (.communication.     In- 

loss,  to  maintain  tbe   post  and  continue   the  combat,  deed  the  use  of  hats  in  aaid  to  hare  been  of  a  longer 

The  duke  tried  tbe  same  stratagem  a  second  time  with  standing  among  the  ecclesiastics  of  Britaony,  by  aoo 

tbe  same  success ;  but  even  after  this  double  advantage,  years,  and  especially  among  tbe  canons ;  but  these  were 

he  still  Tound  a  great  body  of  the  English  who,  main-  no  other  than  a  kind  of  caps,  and  from  hence  arose  the 

laining  themselves  in   firm  array,  seemed  determined  square  caps  worn  in  colleges,  fitc.     Lobinenu  observe*, 

to  dispute  the  victory  to  the  last  extrunity,   He  ordered  that  a  bishop  of  Dol,  in  the  I  2th  century,  zealous  far 

his  heavy-armed  infantry  tomaketheassault  upon  themi  good  order,  allowed   the  canon*   alone   te  wear   such 

■while  his  archers,  placed  behind,  should  gall  the  ene-  hats  j  enjoining,  that  if  any  other  person  came   with 

my,  who  were  exposed  by  the  situation  of  the  ground,  tbem  to  church,  divine  service  should  immediately  bo 

and  who  were  intent  in  defending  themselves  against  suspended. 

tbe  swords  and  spears  of  the  assailants.   By  this  disposi-  Hats  make  a  very  considerable  article  in  commerce  : 

tion  he  at  last  prevailed.    Harold  was  slain  by  an  arrow,  tbe  finest,  and  those  most  valued,  are  made  of  pure  hair 

while  be  was  combating  with  great  bravery  at  the  bead  of  an  amphibious  auimal,  called  the  eaator  or  beaver, 

of  his  men.     His  two  brothers  shared  the  same  fate;  frequent  in  Canada  and  uther  provinces  of  North  Ame- 

and    the   English    discouraged    by  the  fall    of  these  rica, 

princes,  gave  ground  on  all  sides,  and  were  pursued  HAT-Making.  Great  improvements  have  been  made 
with  great  slaughter  by  the  victorious  Normans.  A.  in  this  art  of  late  years  byaingenwua  and  intelligent 
few  troops,  however,  of  the  vanquished  dared  still  to  manufacturers.  For  the  following  account  of  tbe  difier- 
turn  upon  their  pursuers ;  and  taking  them  in  deep  and  eqt  processes  of  this  manufacture  we  are  indebted  to 
miry  ground,  obtained  some  revenge  for  the  slaughter  Mr  Nicholson,  from  whose  Journal  it  is  extracted,  and 
and  dishonour  of  the  day.  But  the  appearance  of  the  to  John  Clennell,  Esq.  of  Newcastle,  Mr  Nicholson's 
•  duke  obliged  tbem  to  seek  their  safety  by  flight,  and  correspondent  on  this  subject,  who  has  highly  favoured 
darkness  saved  them  from  .any  farther  pursuit  by  the  us  witb  some  valuable  corrections  of  this  account. 
enemy.  "  The  materials  far  making  bats  are  rabbits  and 
Thus  was  gained  by  William  duke  of  Normandy,  bares  fur  cut  off  from  the  skin,  after  tbe  hairs  have 
the  great  and  decisive  victory  of  Hastings,  after  a  been  plucked  out,  together  frith  wool,  and  hrnver.  Tbe 
battle  which  was  fought  from  morning  till  sunset,  and  former  are  mixed  in  various  proportions,  and  of  differ- 
which  seemed  worthy,  by  the  heroic  feats  of  valour  ent  qualities,  according  to  the  value  of  the  article  in- 
displayed  by  both  armies,  and  by  both  commanders,  tended  to  be  made  j  and  the  beaver  is  universally  used 
to  decide  tbe  fate  of  a  mighty  kingdom.  William  for  facing  the  finer  articles,  and  never  for  the  body  or 
had  three  horses  killed  under  him  ;  and  there  fell  near  main  etuff.  Experience  has  shewn,  that  these  material* 
15,000  men  on  the  side  of  the  Normans.  Tbe  loss  was  cannot  be  evenly  and  well  felted  together,  artless  all 
still  more  considerable  on  that  of  the  vanquished  ;  be-  the  fibres  be  first  separated,  or  put  into  tbe  same  statu 
aides  the  death  of  tbe  king  and  bis  two  brothers.  Tbe  with  regard  to  each  other.  This  is  the  object  of  the 
dead  body  of  Harold  was  brought  to  William,  who  re-  first  process,  called  botvimg.  Tbe  material,  wisnuM  any 
stored  it  without  ransom  to  his  mother.  previous  preparation   (a),  is  laid  upon  a  platform  el 

wood. 


(a)  Some  writers  mention  a  partial  wetting  of  (he  fur  while  on  the  skin,  by  lightly  ■■ 
of  nitrate  of  mercury  to  give  it  a  curl.    Messrs  Collin  sons  do  net  use  it,  or  any  other  preparation. 
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Hm-  wood,  or  of  wire,  somewhat  more  than  foer  fret  square,  of  felling,  Th#  material,  tbns  far  prepared,  is  seen  on 
Making,  called  a  hurdle,  which  is  liaed  against  the  wall  uf  Ui«  tha  hurdle  (welling  in  the  centre,  and  lessening  gra- 
'»  ■  '  work- shop,  and  is  enlightened  by  a  small  window,  and  dually  towards  the  eges.  The  reason  of  ton  it  obvi-  ** 
separated  bj  two  tide  partition*  from  other  hurdles,  ous  ;  the  hat  if  formed  of  two  of  these  baits  joined  (0- , 
which  occupy  the  rest  of  tlie  speee  along  the  wall.  The  gether,  and  by  their  union  the  whole  become*  equally 
hurdle,  if  of  wood,  i>  made  of  deal  planks,  not  quite  compact.  It  i»  now  pressed  down  by  tbe  convex  tide 
three  inchei  wide,  disposed  parallel  to  tbe  wall,  and  at  of  the  basket,  then  covered  with  a  cloth,  and  pressed 
tbe  distance  of  one-fortieth  or  one-fiftieth  of  an  inch  auccewlvely  iq  iu  variant  part*  by  the  hand*  of  the 
from  each  other,  for  the  purpose  of  Buffering  the  dost,  workman.  Tho  presaore  it  gentle,  and  the  bands  are 
and  other  impurities  of  tha  stuff,  to  paw  through  ;  a  very  slightly  moveearfaacfc  and  forwards  at  the  same  time 
purpose  still  morn  effectually  answered  by  the  hurdle  of  through  a  space  of  perhaps  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  to  fa- 
wire,  vour  the  hardening  or  entangling  of  the  fibre*.  In  a 
"  Tho  workman  is  provided  with  a  how,  a  haw-pin,  very  short  time,  indeed,  the  stuff  acquire*  sufficient  firm- 
a  basket,  and  several  cloths.  Tbe  bow  is  a  pole  of  Bess  to  bear  careful  handling.  Tbe  cloth  is  then  taken 
yellow  deal  wood,  between  seven  and  eight  feet  long,  off,  and  a  sheet  of  paper,  with  it*  corners  doubled  in, 
to  whtcb  are  fixed  two  bridge*,  somewhat  like  that  so  as  to  give  it  a  triangular  outline,  is  laid  upon  the 
which  receives  the  hair  "w  the  how  of  tbe  violin  (a),  batt,  which  last  is  folded  over  the  paper  ns  it  lies,  and 
Over  these  it  stretched  a  catgut,  about  one-twelfth  part  it*  edges,  meeting  one  over  tho  other,  form  a  conical 
of  an  inch  in  thickness.  Tho  bow-pin  is  a  stick  with  a  cap.  The  joining  is  soon  made  good  by  pressure  with 
knob  at  each  end,  and  is  used,  for  striking  or  catching  tbe  hand*  on  the  cloth.  Another  batt,  ready  harden- 
tfae  bow-string,  by  tho  vibration  of  which,  at  we  shall  ed,  is  in  the  next  place  hud  on  the  hurdle,  and  tbe  cap 
shortly  see,  the  stuff  it  thoroughly  mixed.  The  basket  is  here  mentioned  placed  upon  it,  with  tha  joining  down- 
a  square  piece  of  ozier  work,  consisting  of  open  strait  wards  :  By  this  means,  a*  we  before  stated,  the  mm 
bars  with  n*  crossing  er  interweaving,  Its  length  across  becomes  uniform  in  thickness,  and  assumes  the  form  of 
the  bars  maybe  about  two  feet,  and  its  breadth  eigh-  a  flannel  bag.  This  last  batt  being  also  folded  Op,  will 
teen  inches.  Tbe  tides  into  which  the-  bars-  are  fixed  consequently  have  its  place  of  junction  diametrically  op- 
are  slightly  bended  into  a  circular  curve,  10  that  tbe  posrte  to  that  of  the  inner  felt,  which  it  mutt  therefore 
basket  may  be  let  upright  on  one  of  these  edges  near  greatly  tend  to  strengthen.  The  principal  part  of  the  . 
the  rigltt  hand  end  of  the  hurdle,  where  it  usually  hat  is  thus  put  together,  and  now  require*  to  he  work- 
«  stands.  The  cloths  are  linen.  Besides  these  imple-  ed  with  the  hands  a  considerable  time  upon  the  hurdle, 
menU,  tbe  workman  is  also  provided  with  brown  the  cloth  being  alv  occasionally  sprinkled  with  dear 
paper.  Water.  During  the  whole  of  this  operation,  which  i* 
,  "  Tbe  bowing  ^commences  by  shovelling  the  material  called  batoning,  (c),  the  article  becomes  firmer  and 
towards  tbe  right  hand  partition  with  tbe  basket,  upon  firmer,  and  contracts  in  its  dimensions.  It  may  easily 
which,  the  workman  holding  the  bow  horizontally  in  be  understood,  that  the  chief  use  of  the  paper  is  to  pre- 
his  left  band,  and  the  bow-pin  in  his  right,  lightly  vent  the  sides  from  felting  together, 
places  the  bow-string,  and  gives  it  a  pluck  with  the  pin.  "Tbe  basoning  is  followed  by  a  still  more  effectual 
The  string,  in  its  return,  strike*  part  of  the  fur,  and  continuation  oF  the  felting,  called  working  (d).  Thla- 
eauses  it  to  rise,  and  fly  partly  across  the  hurdle  in  a  is  done  in  another  shop,  at  an  apparatus  called  a  inf- 
light open  form.  By  repeated  strokes,  the  whole  is  tery,  consisting-  of  a  kettle  (containing  water  slightly 
thus  subjected  to  tbo  bow  *,  and  this  beating  is  repeated  acidnlated  with  sulphuric  acid,  to  which,  for  beaver 
till  all  the  original  clots  05  masse*  of  the  filaments  are  hats,  a  quantity  of  tbe  grounds  of  beer  is  added,  or  else 
perfectly  opened  and  obliterated.  The  quantity  thus  plain  water  for  rinsing  out),  and  eight  pfankt  of  wood 
treated  at  once  is  called  a  batt,  and  never  exceeds  half  joined  together  in  the  form  of  a  frustum  of  a  pyramid, 
the  quantity  required  to  make  one  bat.  and  meeting  in  the  kettle  at  the  middle.  The  enter  or 
"  When  the  batt  is  sufficiently  bowed,  it  it  ready  for  upper  edge  of  each  plank  j»  about  two  feet  broad,  and 
hardening  ;  which  term  denotes  the  first  commencement  rise*  a  little  more  than  two  feet  and  a  half  above  the 

ground} 

(b)  The  bow  it  belt  made  of  ash  ;  it  it  composed  of  the  stung  or  bundle:  the  bridge  at  tbe  smaller  end,  or  that 
which  is  nearest  the  window  in  tbe  act  of  bowing)  is  called  the  cork  ;  and  the  other  bridge,  which  is  nearer  to 
the  workman's  harid,  is  called  the  breech. 

(c)  After  bowing,  and  previous  to  the  basoning,  a  J\ardenin%  skin,  that  it,  a  large  piece  of  skin,  about  four 
fact  long  and  three  feet  broad,  of  leather  atUmed  or  half  tanned,  is  pressed  upon  the  batt,  to  bring  it  by  an  easier 
gradation  to  a  compact  appearance ;  after  which  it  is  basoned,  being  still  kept  upon  the  hurdle.  This  operation, 
the  basoning,  derives  it*  name  from  tbe  process  or  mode  of  working,  being  the 'same  as  that  practised  upon  a  wool 
hat  after  bowing  ;  tbe  last  being  done  upon  a  piece  of  cast  metal,  four  feet  across,  of  a  circular  shape,  called  a 
baton  :  the  joining  of  each  batt  is  made  good  here  by  shuffling  the  band,  that  is,  by  rubbing  the  edge*  of  each 
batt  folded  over  the  other  to  excite  the  progressive  motion  of  each  of  the  filament*  in  felting,  and  to  join  the  two 
together. 

(s)  Before  this  operation  is  began,  the  hat  i*  dipped  into  the  boiling  kettle,  and  allowed  to  He  upon  the  plank 
until  cold  again;  this  is  called  waking ;  that  is,  being  perfectly  saturated  with  the  hot  liquor :  if  they  are  pnt 
m  too  hastily  in  this  state,  for  they  are  then  aoly  bowed  and  batoned,  they  would  hurst  from  the  edges,  each  batt 
not  being  sufficiently  felted  into  the  other. 
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'Hit-     Aground  ;  and  ■  (be  dope  towards  tbe  kettle  ii  consider- 
"Miking.    Bbly  rapid,  m  that  the  whole  battery  is  little  more  than 

"'*  '  '  'six  feet  in  diameter.  Tbe  quantity  of  sulphuric  aeid 
added  to  tbe  liquor  is  not  sufficient  to  give  a  four  taste, 
but  only  render*  it  rough  I*  the  tongue.  In  tbis  li- 
quor, heated  rather  higher  then  unpractised  hand*  could 
bear,  the  article  is -dipped  from  time  to  time,  and  then 
worked  on  the  planks  with  a  roller,  and  also  by  fold- 
ing or  rolling  it  up,  and  opening  it  again  ;  in  all  which, 
a  certain  degree  of  care  it  at  firat  necessary,  to  prevent 
the  sides  from  felting  together )  of  which,  in  the  more 
advanced  stages  of  the  operation,  there  is  no  danger. 
Tbe  imperfection!  of  the  work  now  present  themselves 
to  the  eye  of  the  workman,  who  picks  out  knots  and 
other  hard  substances  with  a  bodkin,  and  adds  more  felt 
upon  all  such  parts  aa  require  strengthening.  Tbis 
«ddcd  felt  it  patted  down  with  a  wet  brash,  and  soon 
incorporates  with  the  rest.  The  beaver  is  laid  on  to- 
wards the  conclusion  of  this  kind  of  working.  Mr 
Nicholson  could  not  distinctly  learn  why  the  beer 
grounds  were  used  with  bearer  hats.  Some  workmen 
said,  that  by  rendering  tbe  liquor  more  tenacious,  the 
hat  was  enabled  to  bold  a  greater  quantity  of  it  for  a 
longer  time  ;  but  others  said,  that  tbe  mere  acid  and 
water  would  not  adhere  to  tbe  heaver  facing,  but  would 
roll  off  immediately  when  the  article  was  laid  on  the 
flank.  It  is  probable,  as  be  observes,  that  tbe  manu- 
facturers who  now  fallow  tbe  eetahliibed  practice,  may 
not  have  tried  what  are  the  inconveniences  this  addi- 
tion is  calculated  ta  remove, 

"  Tbe  journeymen  tell  me  (say*  Mr  Clennell),  that 

,  tbe  dregs  are  to  hold   or  611  the  body,  whilst  a  little 

vitriol  cleanses  it  uf  the  dirt,  &c.  that  may  be  on  tbe 
rabbit  or  other  wool  ;  too  much  vitriol  would  make  tbe 
whole  that  was  weighed  out  to  the  journeymen  woik 
into  tbe  hats,  but  by  tbe  mutual  action  of  the  vitriol 
and  tbe  dregs,  tbe  quantity  of  the  first  being  small,  a- 
boul  a  wine  glassful!,  the  dirt  and  the  strong  hairs  get 
purged  out  (the  last  from  the  shrinking  in  being  alow, 
as  well  as  their  being  straight ;  fur  was  the  lessening  of 
the  site  at  plank  rapid,  tbey  would,  in  defiance  of  their 
straightneiis,  get  entangled,  and  even  as  it  is,  they  are 
slightly  bo;  but  care  is  taken  to  get  them  out  by  rub- 
bing the  body  of  the  hat  well  with  the  hand  in  a  circu- 
lar manner)  whilst,  at  the  same  lime,  tbe  dregs  keep 
the  hats  plump.  Another  advantage  attending  the  use 
of  dregs,  whether  of  beer,  porter,  or  wine,  is  that  as 
the  boiling  in  the  dregs  does  not  draw  out  much  of  the 
mucilage  from  each  hat,  when  they  come  to  be  stiffen- 
ed the  dregs  form  a  body  within  the  bat  sufficiently 
atrong  or  retentive  to  keep  the  glue  from  coming 
through  amongst  tbe  nap  }  vitriol  aiatie  would  purge  or 
weaken  the  hats  too  much,  consequently,  half  the  quan- 
tity does  better  with  tbe  addition  ef  dregs,  and  they 
disallow  tbe  body  to  be  closer  from  its  getting  more 
work :  many  journeymen,  however,  to  hurry  this  part 
of  tbe  process,  nsa  a  quantity  uf  vitriol,  and  open  the 
body  again  by  throwing  in  a  handful  or  two  of  oat- 
meal ;  by  this  means  they  get  a  great  many  made, 
though  at  the  same  time  they  are  left  quite  grainy  from 
the  want  of  labour.  This,  in  handling  the  dry  gray 
bat,  when  made,  may  be  in  part -discovered,  but  in  part 
■only  ;  in  wea 
grease,  but  i 
grainy  parts.1 
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ing  the  effect  is  shining  spots,  as  if  of 
,  in  reality,  the  glue  lodging  upon  ibe 
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Of  these  reaaotia  for  tbe  nse  of  dregs,  the  lest  only      Hat- 
appears  to  he  perspicuous  or  at  all  satisfactory.    Acid    Mating, 
of  any  kind,  by  taking  out  the  greasy   substances  on  ^"-"V"™- 
each  pile  of  hair,  allows  the  roughnesses  on  the  surface 
or  each  to  operate  with  their  full  effect,  and  thus  faci- 
litates the  mechanical  action  of  felting ;   and  Mr  Col- 
linson  informed  Mr  Nicholson,  that  in  a  process,  called 
carolling,  tbey  make  use  of  nitrons  acid.    In  tbia  ope- 
ration, the  material  is  put  into  a  mixture  of  the  nitrous 
and  sulphuric  acids  in  water,  and  kept  in  the  digesting 
beat  of  n  stove  all  night  j  by  which  means  the  hair  ac- 
quires a  ruddy  or  yellow  colour,  like  the  inner  part  of 
a  carrot,  from  which  it  derives  its  name,  and  though  it 
loses  part  of  its  strength  it  receives  a  curl  which  more 
readily  promotes  tbe  action  of  felting. 

"  It  moat  be  remembered,  that  our  bat  still  possesses 
tbe  form  of  a  cone,  and  that  tbe  whole  ef  the  several 
actions  it  has  undergone  have  only  converted  it  into  a 
•oft  flexible  felt,  capable  of  being  extended,  though 
with  some  difficulty,  in  every  direction.  Tbe  next 
thing  to  be  done  is  to  give  it  the  form  required  by  the 
wearer.  For  tbia  purpose,  the  workman  turns  up  the 
edge  or  rim  to  the  depth  of  about  an  inch  and  a  half, 
and  then  returns  tbe  point  back  again  through  the  cen- 
tre or  axia  of  tbe  cap,  so  far  aa  not  to  take  out  this 
fold,  but  to  produce  another  inner  fold  or  the  same 
depth.  Hie  point  being  returned  back  again  in  tbe 
same  manner,  produces  a  third  fold  5  and  thus  the 
workman  proceeds,  until  the  whole  has  acquired  the 
appearance  of  a  flat  circular  piece,  consisting  of  annus-  • 
ber  of  concentric  undulatlona  or  folda,  with  the  point  is 
the  centre.  This  is  laid  upon  the  plank,  where  the 
workman,  keeping  tbe  piece  wet  with  tbe  liquor,  pulls 
out  tbe  point  with  bis  fingers,  and  presses  it  down  with 
hi*  hand,  at  the  same  time  turning  it  round  on  its  cen- 
tre in  contact  with  tbe  plank,  till  he  has,  by  this  means, 
rubbed  ont  a  Aat  portion  equal  to  tbe  intended  crown 
of  the  hat.  In  the  next  place,  be  takes  a  block,  to  the 
crown  of  wbicb  he  applies  the  flat  central  portion  of 
the  felt,  and  hy  farcing  a  string  down  the  sides  of  the 
block,  be  causes  the  next  part  to  assume  tbe  figure  of 
the  crown,  which  he  continues  to  wet  and  work,  until 
it  has  properly  disposed  of  itself  moed  the  block.  The 
rim  now  appears  like  a  flounced  or  puckered  appendage 
round  the  edge  of  the  crown  ;  but  the  block  being  set 
upright  on  tbe  plank,  the  requisite  figure  is  soon  given 
by  working,  rubbing,  and  extending  ibis  part.  Water 
only  is  used  in  tbis  operation  of  fashioning  or  block- 
ing ;  at  the  conclusion  of  which  it  is  pressed  out  by  the 
same  copper  implement  by  wbicb  be  drove  down  tbe 

"  Previous  to  the  dyeing,  the  nap  of  the  hat  is  raised 
or  loosened  out  with  a  wire  brush,  or  carding  instru- 
ment. The  fibres  are  too  rotten  after  tbe  dyeing  to 
bear  this  operation  -,  or  if  tbey  could  bear  tbe  opera- 
tion, tbe  colour  of  the  hat  would  not  be  uniform,  from 
a  part  of  the  nap  having  been  confined,  and  consequent- 
ly not  receiving  the  foil  action  of  tbe  dye  liquor.  The 
dyeing  materials  are  logwood,  and  a  mixture  of  tbe  sul- 
phates ef  iron  and  of  copper,  known  in  the  market  by 
tbe  names  of  green  copperas  and  blue  vitriol.  As  tbe 
time  ef  Mr  Collioaon  was  limited,  and  my  attention, 
says  Mr  Nicholson,  was  more  particularly  directed  to 
tbe  mechanical  processes,  I  did  not  go  ii>lo  the  dye- 
bonte  j  bat  I  have  no  dcabt  that  the  hats  are  boiled 
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with  the  logwood,  and  afterwards  immersed  in  the  i 
line  solution,  I  particularly  naked  whether  galls  were 
"  osed,  and  wai  answered  in  the  negative. 

"  The  dyed  hat*  are,  in  the  next  place,  taken  to  the 
stiffening  shop.  One  workman,  assisted  bj  a,  boy,  dot* 
this  part  of  the  business.  He  baa  two  vessels,  or  boil- 
era,  the  one  con  mining  the  grounds  of  strong  beer, 
which  costs  seven  shillings  per  barrel,  and  the  other 
vessel  containing-  melted  glue,  a  little  thinner  than  it  ia 
used  by  carpenter*.  Our  author  particularly  asked, 
whether  this  last  solution  contained  any  other  ingre- 
dieof  besides  glue,  and  was  assured  that  it  did  not.  The 
beer  ground*  arc  applied  in  the  inside  of  the  crown  to 
prevent  the  glne  from  coming  through  to  the  face,  and 
also,  *  s  he  supposes,  to  give  the  requisite  firmness  at  a 
leu  ezpence  thao  could  be  produced  by  glue  alone.  If 
the  glne  were  to  pass  through  the  hat  in  different  places, 
it  might,  he  imagines,  he  more  difficult  to  produce  an 
even  gloss  upon  the  face  in  the  subsequent  finishing. 
The  glue  stiffening  is  applied  after  the  beer  grounds 
are  dried,  and  then  only  upon  the  lower  face  of  the 
lap,  and  the-  inside  of  the  crown.  For  this  purpose, 
the  hat  is  put  into  another  bat,  called  a  stiffening  bat, 
the  crown  of  which  is  notched,  or  slit  open  in  various 
directions.  These  are  then  placed  in  a  hole  in  a  deal 
board,  which  supports  the  flap,  and  the  glue  is  applied 
with  a  brush. 

"  The  dry  hat,  after  this  operation,  is  very  rigid,  and 
it*  figure  irregular.  The  nest  operation,  therefore,  is 
clearing  with  soap  and  boiling  water  to  cleanse  the  glue 
from  the  nap  or  pile ;  it  is  then  dried.  The  last  dres- 
sing is  given  by  the  application  of  moisture  and  beat, 
and  tbe  use  of  the  brush,  and  a  hot  iron,  somewhat  in. 
the  shape  of  that  need  by  tailors,  bqt  shorter  and  broader 
on  the  face.  The  hat  being  softened  by  exposure  to 
steam,  is  drawn  upon  a  block,  to  which  it  is  securely  ap- 
plied by  the  former  method  of  forcing  a  string  down 
from  tbe  crown  to  the  commencement  nf  tbe  rim.  Tbe 
judgment  of  tbe  workman  is' employed  in  moistening, 
brushing,  and  ironing  tbe  bat,  in  order  to  give  and  pre- 
serve the  proper  figure.  When  the  rim  of  the  bat  is 
not  intended  to  be  of  an  equal  width  throughout,  it  is 
cat  by  means  of  a  wooden,  or  perhaps  metallic  pattern ; 
bat  as  no  snch  hats  are  now  in  fashion,  Mr  Nicholson 
saw  only  the  tool  for  cutting  them  round.  The  con- 
trivance is  very  ingenious  and  simple.  A  number  of 
notches  are  made  in  one  edge  of  a  flat  piece  of  wood 
for  the  purpose  of  inserting  the  point  of  a  knife, 
and  from  one  aids  or  edge  of  this  piece  of  wood  there 
proceeds  a  straight  handle,  which  lias  parallel  to  the 
notched  side,  forming  an  angle  somewhat  like  that  of 
a  carpenter**  square.  When  tbe  legs  of  ibis  angle 
are  applied  to  the  outside  of  the  crown,  and  tbe  board 
lie*  flat  on  the  rim  of  tbe  hat,  tbe  notched  edge  will 
lie  nearly  in  the  direction  of  the  radios,  or  line  point- 
ing to  tbe  centre  of  the  hat.  A  knife  being  there- 
fore inserted  in  one  of  the  notches,  it  is  easy  to  draw 
it  round  by  leaning  the  tool  against  tbe  crown,  and  it 
will  cnt  the  border  very  regular  and  true.  This  cut 
is  made  before  the  hat  is  quite  finished,  and  is  not  car- 
ried entirely  through  ;  so  that  one  of  the  last  opera- 
tions consists  in  tearing  off  the  redundant  part,  which 
by  that  meins  leaves  an  edging  of  beaver  round  tbe  ex- 
ternal face  of  the  Bap.  /When  tbe  bat  is  completely 
finished,  tbe  crown  is  tied  up  in  gauze  paper,  which  is 
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itly  ironed  down.    It  i*  then  ready  for  the  snbse-      n,t. 
qoent  operations  of  lining,"  &c.  mulcinc. 

This  valuable  memoir  en  tbe  fabrication  of  hats  is  '  *'  ' 
concluded  with  some  observation*  on  tbe  probable  gam 
or  lot*  of  employing  machinery  in  the  manufacture. 
These  observations  we  recommend  to  the  serious  atten- 
tion of  every  judicious  hat-maker,  who  carries  on  bis 
business  on  a  large  scale  ;  for  he  will  find  them  not  the 
reveries  of  a  rash  speeulatist,  but  the  cool  reflections  of  a 
real  philosopher,  who  is  at  the  same  time  no  stranger  to 
the  art*  of  life.  They  suggest  the  following  subjects  of 
enquiry :  Whether  carding,  wbicb  is  rapidly  and  me- 
chanically done,  be  inferior  to  bowing,  wbich'does  not 
promise  much  facility  for  mechanical  operation  ?  \Y bo- 
ther a  succession  of  batts  or  cardings  might  be  thrown 
round  a  fluted  cone,  wbicb  rapidly  revolving,  in  contact 
with  three  or  more  cylinders,  might  perform  the  harden- 
ing, and  even  the  working,  with  much  more  precisian  and 
speed  than  they  are  now  done  by  hand  ?  Whether  block- 
ing or  shaping  be  not  an  operation  extremely  well  calcu- 
lated for  the  operation  of  one  or  more  machines  ?  Whe- 
ther loose  weaving  nod  subsequent  felting  might  not  pro- 
duce a  lighter,  cheaper,  and  stronger  article  ?  And  how 
far  the  mechanical  felting,  which  is  not  confined  merely 
to  the  hairs  of  animals,  might  be  applied  to  this  art  *  ?  *  jfttkait. 

Mr  Dunnage  ha*  proposed  a  method  of  making  wa-Jtmrn.  410, 
Ur-proof  liats,  in  imitation  of  beaver,  for  which,  in  No- to'*  "■  71- 
vember  1794,  he  obtained  a  patent.  This  method  is  as 
follows:  Let  a  shag  be  woven,  of  such  count  in  the  reed, 
and  cut  over  such  sized  wire,  as  will  give  tbe  bats  to  be 
manufactured  from  it  that  degree  of  richness,  or  appear- 
ance of  fur,  which  may  be  thought  necessary.  The  ma- 
terial* of  which  this  shag  may  be  co 
and  should  be  accommodated  to  diff 
according  to  the  degree  of  beauty  and  durability  to  be 
given  them,  and  the  price  at  which  they  are  designed 
to  be  sold  ;  that  is  to  say,  silk,  mohair,  or  any  other 
hair  that  is  capable  of  being  spun  into  an  end  fine 
enough  for  tbe  purpose,  cotton,  inkle,  wool,  or  a  mix- 
ture of  any,  or  all  the  above  materials,  a*  may  suit  the 
different  purposes  of  tbe  manufacturer.  Those  answer 
beat,  (says  oar  author),  which  are  made  with  two 
poles,  either  of  Bergam,  Piedmont,  or  Orgonzine  silk, 
rising  alternately,  in  a  reed  of  about  nine  hundred  count 
to  eighteen  inches  wide,  with  three  shoots  over  each 
wire.  This  method  of  weaving  distributes  the  silk 
(as  it  may  be  put  single  into  the  harness),  and  pre- 
vents any  ribby  appearance  which  it  might  have  if  the 
silk  were  passed  doable,  and  the  wbole  of  the  pole  cut 
over  each  wire.  This  may  be  made  either  on  a  twa 
or  four  thread  ground  of  hard  silk,  shot  with  fine  cot- 
ton, which  he  thinks  preferable  for  shoots,  to  silk,  inkle, 
or  any  other  material,  as  it  forms  both  a  close  and  fine 
texture.  An  inferior  kind  of  bats  may  be  made  from 
any  of  the  before- mentioned  materials,  and  with  cheap- 
er silk.  This  shag  should  be  stretched  on  a  frame, 
such  as  dyers  use  to  rack  cloth  ;  then  (having  previ- 
ously set  the  pile  upright  with  a  comb,  to  prevent  it* 
being  injured  or  stuck  together),  go  over  tbe  ground 
with  thin  size,  laid  on  with  a  soft  brush.  For  black,  or 
dark  colours,  common  size  will  do  ;  with  white  or  any 
light  colour,  use  isinglass,  or  a  size  made  from  white 
kid  leather.  These,  or  gum,  or  any  other  mucilagi- 
nous matter,  which,  without  altering  tbe  colour,  will 
prevent  oil  from  getting  through  the*  ground  so  as  to 
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Hit-  injure  the  pile,  will  Mm  the  purpose.  Take  oate 
*"krng.  not  to  apply  more  of  an;  material,  as  a  preparation, 
"  than  may  be  fully  saturated  with  oil  or  varnish, so  that 

water  will  not  discharge  it  from  the  ground.  The 
size,  or  rather  glutinous  matter,  being  dry,  (be  pile 
must  be  teaseled,  or  carded  with  a  fine  card,  till 
the  silk  is  completely  taken  out  of  the  twist  or  throw- 
ing, when  it  will  lose  its  eoarae  shaggy  took,  ».ud  as- 
sume the  appearance  of  a  very  fine  for.  It  most  new 
he  once  more  set  upright  with  a  comb,  and  ye*  nay 
proceed  to  lay  on  your  water-proof  material  -,  this  too 
may  be  varied  according  to  circumstances.  For  Mack, 
or  any  dark  colour,  linseed  oil  well  boiled  with  the  e- 
sual  driers,  and  thickened  with  a  small  quantity  of  amy 
good  drying  colour,  will  do ;  for  white,  or  very  fine  co- 
lours, poppy  or  nut  orl,  or  copal  or  other  Tarnishes,  may 
be  used.  In  this  particular  the  manufacturer  must 
judge  what  will  best  answer  hit  purpose,  taking  -car* 
never  to  use  any  thing  that  will  dry  hard,  or  be  subject 
to  crack.  Mr  Dunnage  hat  found  good  drying  Itn- 
■eed  oil  preferable  to  any  other  thing  which  he  has 
used,  and,  with  the  precaution  of  laying  on  very  little 
the  first  time.it  will  not  injure  the  finest  colours.  When 
the  first  coat  of  oil  is  dry,  fro  over  H  a  second  and 
a  third  time,  if  necessary,  till  you  are  convinced  the 
pore*  of  the  ground 
rendered  impervious 

several  days,  till  the  smr-.tl  is  anfficicnlly  gone  off,  and 
before  it  is  taken  from  the  frame,  should  bo  gone  over 
with  some  ox  gall  or  I  ime- water,  to  take  off  the  greati- 
nets,  which  would  otherwise  prevent  the  stiffening  from 
adhering  to  the  oil.  The  material  being  now  ready  to 
be  formed  into  hats,  should  he  cut  into  proper  shapes 
'for  that  .purpose.  The  erown  should  be  made  up  over 
a  black,  with  needle  and  aifk,  the  oiled  side  outwards. 
The  seams  should  then  be  rubbed  with  a  piece  of  hard 
wood,  bone,  or  ivory,  to  make  them  lie  Bat,  and  the 
•  Jges  of  the  stuff  pared  off  very  near  the  stitches,  that 
no  joint  may  appear  on  the  right  side.  The  seams 
should  then  be  carefully  gone  over  with  the  prepared 
oil,  till  every  crevice  or  bole  made  by  the  needle  it 
oompleUly  filled  up,  and  the  crown  rendered  perfectly 
water-proof.  The  crown  may  then  be  turned  and  stiff- 
ened, by  sticking  linen,  leather,  paper,  or  any  other 
material  that  may  be  found  to  answer  tht  purpose,  to 
tbt  inner  or  painted  side,  tilt  it  acquires  about  the  same 
degree  of  stiffness,  or  rethrtanee  to  the  toucb.as  a  good 
heaver.  The  mucilaginous  matter  which  be  need  to 
attach  the  stiffening  to  the  crown,  and  the  upper  and 
under  parts  of  the  brim  to  each  other,  -was 
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rialt  a  sufficient  degree  of  elasticity.  Before  the  brim  HaU 
-is  perfectly  dry,  care  should  be  taken  to  form  a  neck  ■ohinf, 
or  rising  round  tbe  hole  where  it  is  to  be  attached  iw *"  1  ■' 
the  crown,  by  notching  it  round  with  a  pair  of  scis- 
sors, -and  then  forcing  it  over  a  bioek  something  larger 
than  yon  bare  made  tbe  hole,  to  that  the  oncut  staff  may 
tarn  op,  under  the  lower  edge  of  tbe  crown,  aboat  a 
-quarter  of  an  inch.  Before  you  join  the  crown  and  brim 
together,  go  over  tbe  outside  of  tbe  neck  of  the  brim, 
and  the  inside  of  the  crowd,  as  high  as  the  neck  will 
cocao  (which  nhonid  be  aboat  half  an  inch),  with  the 
prepared  *  oil  ;  and  when  they  0*0  nearly  dry,  so  at  to 
adhere  to  the  finaer  on  teaching  them,  put  the  crown 
over  tbe  neck  of  the  brisn,  and  let  them  be  sewed 
strongly  together,  taking  cane  to  new  down  -as  Ijtitje  of 
the  pile  as -possible,  and  using  (be  ssate  prnenatioa  of 
oiling,  where  the  needle  hat  been  through,  at  was  ob- 
served in  making  up  the  crown.  Tbe  hat -it  now  rea- 
dy for  dressing;  which  operation  may  he  pcrfsiwij 
*vur  a  block,  with  a  hot  iron,  brush.  Sec.  in  the  sasae 
manner*!  these  com mstwy  called  Idas.  When  pasting 
in  the  lining,  be  vevy-anrefbl  «.o  let  the  needle  only  lake 
hold  of  tbe  under  surface  of  tbe  brim  j  tor  -  " 
perforate  -the  upper  e 


star  will  find  ha  way 
Ine.    Though  we  have 


through,  and  the  hat  be  of  no 
fully  crated  up,  and  <the  Stuff     already  declared  bow  little  we  are 
— —       It  should  now  stand      operation  of  hat-making,  we  cannot  help 

"*  ewoawry,  whether  these  waterproof  bats  might  nut  be 

improved  both  in  strength  and  beauty,  by  a  slight  {sit- 
ing before  the  application  of  the  tixe  by  the  beat*. 
Boob  of  them  as  are  composed  of  wool  or  >bair,  or  con- 
tarn  a  mixture  of  (bete  materials,  ore  inquHMonabty 
susceptible  of  felting. 

tiyemg  0/  uYitm  Vae  ■inslmerinns  of  Colbert  di- 
Mot  bttts  to  be  first  wtfongbi  galled,  'by  boiling  them 
nlong  time  in  ndecedtian  of  gsrils  with  alitile  lag- 
wood,  tbvt  rbeidye  may  poneinfle  the  better  into  tbejr 
aubttauce  j  nrVer  wfcittli  <a  nrvpev  quantity  of  ■vitriol,. 
and  ueteetJM  uf  logwood,  Wlb  a  rlttte  vevdigwae,  are 
added,  mid  the  hate  continued  iuthit vnixvare -alsoisa 
a  considerable  rime.  They  ape  attemares  to  bo  ant 
into  a  fifth  liquor  of  1egv»ood,  gniht,  vitriol,  and  *ut> 
digrioe;  and  where  the  bate  are  of  great  asrinn,  ornf 
nwnnr  whidh  difficultly  irhn  tbe  dye,  tbe  sue  •ac- 
cess if  to  bo  repenUrd  n  third  time.  For  obtaining  the 
most  perfect  oolaor,  the  hair  «r  ureal  it  to  be  dyed 
Hue  previeo»ly  to  itsbeing'forated-into  bats.  Butlba 
following  shorten  process  is  generally  practise  d. 

A  hundred  panada  of  'logwood,  1  a  pounds  of  gum, 
and  six  -pounds  «f  gnlla,  are  boiled  in  a  proper  cjuun- 


uf  one  pound  of  gum-arabic  or  senega,  one  pound  of  fity  of  water  for  seme  'hours  1  after  which,  about  nix 
starch,  and  half  a  pound  of  gVae,  boiled  np  with  nt  pennav.  oT  verdigrise  and  ten  of  green  vitriol  wre  add- 
much  water  at  reduced  the  whole  to  the  consistence  of  ed,  and  the  liquor  kept  just  simmering,  orof  a  bent 
n  thick  paste.     A  greater  ur  ten  proportion  of  any  of  a  little  'below  boiling.    Ten  «r  twelve  douen  of  bat* 


these  ingredients  may  be  used,  and  other  gluti 
adhesive  sobatancet  may  answer  the  tame  jrurj 
drying-oils  may  be  nude  use  of  instead  of  this  or 
-mucilage;  or  'any.  of  (he  retineus  gums  ditaolv 
»il  or  spirits  :  only  it  should  be  observed,  to  this 
the  batt  will  require  more  time  in  the  vreparatit 
she  oily  matter,  unless  exposed;  to  the  air,  will  not 

'•»■  .    .!__  .     !.-»    L.    r__^    L_  *  »*..*    .*L_  -L 


and  m  immediately  put  in,  cash  on  it*  block,  and  'kept 
down  by  cross  bars  for  about  an  ban*  -and  -an  bnlf- 
they  wre  then  taken  out  and  aired,  and  tbe  vaunt  nnnv 
ber  of  others  put  in  their  room.  Tbe  twonetawf  bat* 
arethot  dipped,  and  aired  alternately,  «igbt<tifD«t  each  ; 
the  liquor  being  refreshed  ■uneb  stano  with  more  vf  the 
ingredientt,  hat  in  lest  vruadtity  (htm 


rot 


dily  dry  ;  but  he  found  by  experience  tbnt  tbe  above-  This  process  (tays  Or  Lewis)  affords  *  very  good 

mentioned    composition   does  not  dry  bard  or  brittle,  brack  on  woollen  -and  silk  stuffs  as  well  as  no  bats,  «s 

■at  retains  that  pleasant  flexibility  which  it  agreeable  we  may  tee  in  the  vmatl  pieces  of  both  kinds  which  am 

to. tbe  touch,  while  it  communicatee  to  the  etbex  rnntn-  vtwtetiroot  dyad  by  tba  'batter*. 


»Goog1T' 
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Hut      Rre*'  *tress  upon  the  verdigrise,  and  affirm   that  they     known  to  the 

I        cannot  dye  a  black  hat  without  it :  it  were  to  be  wished 

Hate  Mag,  chat  the  use  of  this  ingredient  were  more  common  in  the 

*   '      other  branches  of  the  black  dye  ;  For  the  hatter*  dye, 

both  on  silk  and  wuullen,  in  reckoned  a  Goer  black  than 

what  is  commonly  produced  by  the  woollen  and  silk  dyer. 

But  the  general   practice   among  hatters  ia  to  leave 

out  the  galls  and  verdigriie,  on  account  of  the  advance 

in  price,  and  to  dm  blue  vitriol  instead  of  them,  in  the 

proportion  of  5II1.  to  12  dozen  of  bata,  which  ia  found 

to  answer  the  purpose  equally  well. 

*  Hats  are  also  made  for  women's  wear,    not  mily 

of  the  above  stuffs,  but  of  drips,  strair,  or  cane,   by 

plaiting,    and'  sewing  the  plaits    together ;    beginning 

with  the  centre  of  the  crown,   and   working  rnond  till 

the  whole  is  finished.     Hati  for  the  same  purpose  am 

also  woven  and  made  of  horse-hair,  silk,  &e. 

Hat  is  also  figuratively  used  for  the  dignity  of  car- 
dinal, or  a  promotion  to  that  dignity.  In  this  sense 
they  say,  "  to  expect  the  hat ;  to  claim,  or  have  pre- 
tensions to,  the  hat,"  &c. 

Pope  Innocent  IV.  first  made  the  hat  the  symbol  or 
cognizance  of  the  cardinals,  enjoining  them  to  wear  a 
red  hat  at  the  ceremonies  and  processions,  in  tgken  of 
their  being  ready  to  spill  their  blood  for  Jess*  Christ. 

HATCH,  or  Hatchway,  a  square  or  oblong  open- 
ing in  the  Deck  of  a  ship,  of  which  there  are  several, 
forming  the  passages  from  one  deck  to  another,  and  into 
the  hold  or  lower  apartments.  See  Plate  CLXfX. 
where  A  represents  the  ma  in -hatchway  or  the  lower 
deck  ;  NN  the  fore-hatchway ;  and  00  the  after- 
hatchway. — There  are  likewise  hatches  of  a  smaller 
kind,  called  icvUttt.  See  UU  in  the  same  figure  ;  as 
also  the  article  Scuttle.  Hatches  is  alio,  though 
improperly,  a  name  applied  by  the  sailor*  to  the  coven 
or  lids  of  the  hatchway. 

HATCHEL,  or  Hitchel,  in  the  manufactory  of 
flax,  hemp.  Sec.  a  tool,  not  nnlike  a  card,  for  dressing 
and  combing  them  into  fine  hairs. 

They  consist  of  sharp- pointed  iron  pins,  or  teeth, 
set  orderly  in  a  board. 

Of  these  there  are  several  sorts,  some  with  finer  and 
snorter  teeth,  others  with  them  coarser  and  longer. 

HATCHES,  in  mining,  a  term  used  in  Cornwall, 
to  express  any  of  the  openings  of  the  earth  either  into 
mines  or  in  search  of  them.  The  fruitless  openings 
are  called  etsay-katches ;  the  real  months  of  the  veins, 
tin-hatcheii  and  the  places  where  they  wind  up  the 
backets  of  ore,  wnd-halches. 

Hatches  also  denote  flood-gates  set  in  a  river,  &c. 
to  stop  the  current  of  the  water,  particularly  certain 
dams  or  mounds  made  of  rubbish,  clay,  or  earth,  to 
prevent  the  water  that  issues  from  the  stream-works 
and  tin-washes  in  Cornwall  from  running  into  the  fresh 
rivers. 

HATCHET,  a  small  light  sort  of  an  axe,  with  a 
basil  edge  on  its  left  side,  and  a  short  handle,  as  being 
to  be  used  with  one  hand.— Hatchets  are  nsed  by  vari- 
ous artificer*,  and  more  particularly  in  hewing  of  wood. 
HATCHING,  the  maturating  fecundated  eggs, 
whether  by  the  incubation  and  warmth  of  the  parent 
bird,   or    by  artificial  heat,    so  as  to  produce  young 
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single  village   named  UateUng. 


chickens  alive. 

The  art  of  hatching  chickens  by  means  of  ovens  has 
long  been  practised  in  Egypt;   but  h  ia  there  only 


Berne,  and  to  those  that  live  at 
it.  Towards  the  beginning  of  autumn  they  scatter 
themselves  all  over  the  country  ;  where  each  peraoa 
among  them  is  ready  to  undertake  the  management  of 
an  oven,  each  of  which  is  of  a  different  sixe  ;  but,  in 
general,  thi-y  arc  capable  of  containing  from  forty  to 
fourscore  thousand  egg*.  The  number  of  these  ovens 
placed  up  and  down  the  country  ia  about  386,  and  they 
usually  keep  them  working  for  about  six  months :  as, 
therefore,  each  brood  take*  up  in  an  oven,  as  under  av 
hen,  only  21  days,  it  is  easy  in  every  one  of  them  to 
batch  night  different  broods  of  chicken*.  Every  Bei> 
mean  is  under  the  obligation  of  delivering  to  the  per- 
son who  intrusts  him  with  an  oven,  only  two-thirds  of 
a*  many  chicken*  a*  there  have  been  egg*  put  under' 
hi*  care  ;  and  be  is  a  gainer  by  this  bargain,  aa  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  eggs  usually  produce  chicken*, 
rn  order  to  make  a  calculation  of  the  number  of  chic- 
kens yearly  so  hatched  in  Egypt,  it  has  been  supposed 
that  only  two-thirds  of  the  ego*  are  batched,  and  tbat 
each  brood  consist*  of  at  least  30,000  chickens ;  and 
thus  it  would  appear  tbat  the  ovens  of  Egypt  give  life 
yearly  to  at  least  91,643,000  of  these  animals. 

This  useful  and  advantageous  method  of  hatching 
eggs  has  been  lately  discovered  in  France  by  the  in- 
genious Mr  Reaumur  ;  wbo,  by  a  number  of  expert' 
ments,  has  reduced  the  art  to  certain  principles.  Hn/ 
found  by  experience,  that  the  heat  necessary  for  this 
purpose  is  nearly  the  same  with  that  marked  32  on  hi* 
thermometer,  or  that  marked  96  on  Fahrenheit's.  Thirf 
degree  of  heat  is  nearly  that  of  the  skin  of  the  ben,  and 
what  is  remarkable,  of  the  skin  of  all  other  domestic 
fowl*,  and  probably  of  all  other  kinds  of  bird*.  The 
dtegreo  of  heat  which  bring*  about  the  developement 
of  the  cygnet,  the  gosling,  and  the  turkey,  pout,  is  the 
same  as  that  which  fit*  for  hatching  the  canary-song. 
ster,  and,  in  all  probability,  the  smallest  humming- 
bird :  the  difference  is  only  ia  the  time  during  which 
this  beat  ought  to  be  communicated  to  the  egg*  of 
different  birds;  It  will  bring  the  canary-bird  to  per- 
fection in  11  or  12  day*,  while  the  lurkey-pcut  will 
require  27  or  28. 

After  many  experiments,  Mr  Reaumur  found,  tbat 
•tore*  heated  by  mean*  of  a  baker's  oven,  succeeded 
better  than  those  made  hot  by  layer*  of  dung  :  and  tb* 
furnaces  of  glass-house*  and  those  of  the  melter*  of  me- 
tals, by  means  of  pipe*  to  convey  beat  into  a  room, 
might,  no  doubt,  bo  made  to  answer  the-  same  purpose. 
As  to  the  form  of  the  stoves  no  great  nicety  is  required. 
A  chamber  over  an  oven  will  do  very  well.  Nothing 
more  will  be  necessary  but  to  ascertain  the  degree  of 
heat ;  which  may  be  done  by  melting  a  lump  of  butter 
of  the  size  of  a  walnut,  with  half  as  much  tallow,  and 
putting  it  into  a  phial.  This  will  serve  to  indicate  the 
beat  witb  sufficient  exactness ;  for  when  it  is  too  grant, 
this  mixture  will  become  as  liquid  as  oil ;  and  when  thai 
heat  ia  too  small,  it  will  remain  fixed  in  a  lump  ;  hot 
it  will  flow  like  a  thick  syrup,  upon  inclining  the  bottle, 
if  the  stove  be  of  a  right  temper.  Great  a  It  an!  inn 
therefore  ehnnld  be  given  to  keep  the  beat  always  at 
this  degree,  by  letting  in  fresh  air  if  it  be  too  groat, 
or  shotting  the  stove  more  close  if  k  be  too  small  j  and 
tbat  all  the  eejgs  in  the  stove  may  equally  share  the  ir- 
regularities of  the  beat,  it  will  he  necessary  to  shift  them 
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Hitching    fa"11  toe  aides  to  the  centre  ;  and  thus   to  imitate  the      D 

J         hens,  who  are  frequently  teen  to  make  use  of  their  billt, 
HntGttd    to  push  to  the  outer  parti  tboae  eggs  that  were  nearest 
■DiHaaaa.fr   the   middle  of  their  nests,    and   to  bring  into  the 
middle  such  ai  lay  nearest  the  sides. 

Mr  Reaumur  has  invented  a  sort  of  low  boxen,  with- 
out bottoms,  and  lined  with  furs.  These,  which  lie 
calls  artificial  partntt,  not  only  ahelter  the  chicken! 
from  the  injuries  of  the  air,  bnt  a ujtrd  a  kindly  warmth, 
M>  that  they  presently  take  the  benefit  of  their  shelter 
ai  readily  aa  they  would  have  done  under  the  wing*  of 
a  hen.  After  hatching,  it  will  be  necessity  to  keep 
}he  chickens,  for  some  time,  in  a  room  artfully  heat- 
ed and  furnished  with  these  boxes ;  but  afterward*  they 
may  be  safely  exposed  to  the  air  in  the  court-yard,  in 
which  it  may  not  be  amits  to  place  one  of  these  artifi- 
cial parents  to  shelter  them  if  there  should  be  occasion 
for  It. 

Aa  to  the  manner  of  feeding  the  young  brood,  they 
are  generally  a  whole  day  after  being  hatched,  before 
they  take  any  food  at  all ;  and  then  a  few  crumbs  of 
bread  may  be  given  them  for  a  day  or  two,  after  which 
they  will  begin  to  pick  up  insects  and  grass  for  them- 
selves, 

But  to  save  the  trouble  of  attending  them,  capons 
may  be  taught  to  watch  them  in  the  same  manner  as 
hens  do.  Mr  Reaumur  assure*,  that  he  has  seen  above 
BOO  chickens  at  once,  all  led  about  and  defended  on- 
ly by  three  or  fonr  such  capons.  Nay,  cock*  may 
!te  taught  to  perform  the  same  office  ;  which  they,  as 
well  as  the  capons,  will  continue  to  do  all  their  lives 
after. 

Hatching,  or  Haching,  in  designing,  &c.  the 
making  of  lines  with  a  pen,  pencil,  graver,  or  the  like  ; 
and  the  intersecting  or  going  across  those  lines  with 
otters  drawn  a  contrary  way;  is  called  comntcr-hatthing. 
The  depths  and  tbadows  of  draughts  are  usually  form- 
ed by  hatching. 

Hatching  it  of  singular  use  io  heraldry,  to  distin- 
guish the  several  colours  of  a  shield,  without  being  il- 
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,  goles  o 


s  hatched  by  lines  drawn 


from  the  top  to  the  bottom ;  azure,  by  lines  drawn  a- 
cross  the  shield  ;  and  so  of  other  colour*. 

HATCHMENT,  in  Heraldry,  the  coat-of-erms  of 
a  person  dead,  usually  placed  on  the  front  of  a  house, 
whereby  may  be  known  what  rank  the  deceased  person 
was  of  when  living ;  the  whole  distinguished  io  sucit  a 
manner  as  to  enable  the  beholder  to  know  whether  he 
was  a  bachelor,  married  man,  or  widower ;  with  the 
like  distinctions  for  women, 

HATFIELD,  Bishops,  a  town  of  Harttordsbire, 
19  miles  north  from  London.  It  was  called  Bishops 
Hatfield,  because  it  belonged  lo  the  bishops  of  Ely. 
Theodore  archbishop  of  Canterbury  held  a  synod  here, 
anno  681,  against  the  Eutychean  heresy.  Here  was 
once  a  royal  palace,  from  whence  both  Edward  VI. 
and  Queen  Elizabeth  were  conducted  to  the  throne. 
King  James  I.  exchanged  the  manor  with  Sir  Robert 
Cecil,  afterwards  earl  of  Salisbury,  for  Thcobeld'a,  in 
the  parish  of  Cbeshunt  in  this  county  ;  and  the  lordship 
stilt  remains  in  that  noble  family,  who  have  a  very  fine 
seat  here.     Population  2677  in  iSti. 

Hatfield  and  Choee,  a  town  in  the  west  riding  of 
Yorkshire,  four  miles  from  Doncaster.  The  cbace  is 
teutons  foF  deer-hunting.    There  are  many  intrench* 
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meats  near  the  town,  as  if  it  bad  been  the  camp  of  some  fiuiiWrf 
great  army.  It  is  said  that  00  rats  were  ever  seen  in»iJ  Ibaw 
this  town.  H 

Hatfi  ei.b-  broad-oak,  or  King's  Haijieli!,  a  town  H* ""■*■_ 
of  Essex  in  England,  seated  on  a  branch  of  the  river  ' 
Lea,  30  miles  from  London,  is  so  called  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  toil,  from  its  tenure  by  King  William  the 
Conqueror,  and  his  successors,  and  from  a  broad  oak 
growing  in  the  town.  It  ha*  a  market  on  Saturdays, 
and  a  fair  in  August. 

HATTEM,  a  town  of  the  United  Provinces,  in  the 
duchy  of  Gocldcrland,  seated  on  the  river  Ussol,  in  E. 
Long.  6.  o.  N.  Lat.  53.  30. 

HATTEM1STS,  in  ecclesiastical  history,  the  name 
of  a  modern  Dutch  sect,  so  called  from  Pontian  Van 
Hattem,  a  minister  in  the  province  of  Zealand,  to. 
ward*  the  close  of  the  17th  century,  who  being  addicted 
to  the  sentiments  of  Spinoza,  was  on  that  account  de- 

Sided  from  his  pastoral  office.  The  Verschoriits  and 
attemist*  resemble  each  other  in  their  religious  sy- 
atems,  though  they  never  *o  entirely  agreed  aa  to  form 
one  communion.  The  founders  of  these  sect*  deduced 
from  the  doctrine  of  absolute  decrees  a  system  of  fatal 
and  uncontrollable  necessity  ;  they  denied  the  differ- 
ence between  moral  good  and  evil,  and  the  corruption 
of  human  nature  :  from  hence  they  farther  concluded, 
that  mankind  were  under  no  sort  of  obligation  10  cor- 
rect their  manners,  lo  improve  their  minds,  or  lo  obey 
the  divine  laws ;  that  the  whole  of  religion  consisted 
not  in  acting,  but  io  suffering  ;  and  that  all  the  pre- 
cept* of  Jesut  Christ  are  reducible  to  thit  one,  that  we 
bear  with  cheerfulness  and  patience  the  eventa  that 
happen  to  os  through  the  divine  will,  and  make  it  our 
constant  and  only  study  to  maintain  a  permanent  tran- 
quillity of  mind.  Thus  far  they  agreed  ;  but  the  Hat- 
temists  farther  affirmed,  that  Christ  made  no  expiation 
ftr  the  sins  of  men  by  bis  death,  but  had  only  suggest- 
ed to  us  by  his  mediation,  that  there  was  nothing  in  us. 
th'at  coold  offend  the  Deity)  this,  they  say,  was  Christ's 
manner  of  justifying  bis  servants,  and  presenting  them 
blameless  before  the  tribunal  of  Cod.  It  was  one  of. 
their  distinguished  tenets,  tbst  God  dues  not  punish  men 
for  their  sins,  but  by  their  sins.  These  two  sects,  says 
Mosbcim,  still  tubtist,  though  they  no  longer  bear  the 
names  of  their  founders. 

HATTOCK,  a  shock  of  corn  containing  twelve 
sheaves  ;  others  make  it  only  three  sheaves  laid  toge- 
ther. 

H  ATUAN,  a  town  and  fort  of  Upper  Hungary,  in 
the  county  of  Novigrod.  It  was  taken  by  the  Imperi- 
alists in  1685.  It  is  seated  on  a  mountain,  in  E.  Long., 
JO.  48.  N.  Lat.  47.  52. 

HAVANNA,  a  sea-port  town  in  the  island  of  Cuba^ 
in  the  West  Indies,  and  on  the  north-west  part  of  it,  op- 
posite to  Florida.  It  is  famous  for  its  harbour,  which.' 
is  in  every  respect  one  of  tlie  best  in  the  West  In- 
dies, and  perhaps  in  the  world.  It  is  entered  by  a 
narrow  passage,  upwards  of  half  a  mile  in  length,  which 
afterwards  expands  into  a  large  bason,  forming  three 
cul  de  sues,  and  is  sufficient,  in  extent  and  depth,  to 
contain  1000  sail  of  the  largest  ships,  having  almost 
through  out  six  fathoms  water,  and  being  perfectly  00-. 
vered  from  every  wind.  The  town  was  built  by  Diego 
de  Velasquez,  who  conquered  the  islaud  of  Cuba.  11 
was  hut  a  small  place,  and  named  originally  the  port  of 
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,  Cares  at ;  bat  afterward*,  when  llie  cil y  by  its  increase 
J>  of  wealth  grew  considerable,  Jt  was  called  St  Christo- 
pher fifth*  Havanna.  In  I  J.^6,  it  was  of  so  inconsi- 
derable a  value,  that  being  taken  by  a  French  pirate, 
be  ransomed  tlie  place  for  the  paltry  sum  of  700  pieces 
of  eight.  Some  time  after  it  Has  taken  by  the  English, 
and  a  second  time  by  the  French :  nor  was  its  value 
understood,  nor  any  care  taken  to  put  it  in  a  posture  of 
defence,  till  the  reign  of  Philip  II. ;  though  what  wna 
then  done  proved  insufficient.  But  since  the  acces- 
sion of  a  branch  of  the  bouse  of  Bourbon  to  tbe  Spa- 
nish crown,  mora  pains  bare  been  taken  to  render  it  a 
place  of  strength. 

The  Havanna  stands  on  the  west  side  of  the  harbour, 
in  a  pleasant  plain ;  and  is  the  residence  of  tbe  gover- 
nor and  captain-general  of  Cuba,  and  of  the  royal  offi- 
cers, as  well  aa  of  an  assessor  for  the  assistance  of  the 
governor  and  captain-general  of  the  West  Indies.  The 
bishop  of  St  Jago  de  Cuba  likewise  chooses  to  fix  bis 
-residence  here.  The  buildings  are  elegant,  built  of 
alone,  and  some  of  them  most  superbly  furnished. 
Here  are  eleven  churches  and  monasteries,  and  two 
handsome  hospitals.  Near  the  middle  of  the  town  is  a' 
spacious  square,  surrounded  nith  uniform  buildings. 
Tile  churches  are  rich  and  magnificent;  tbe  lamps, 
candlesticks,  and  ornaments  for  tbe  altars,  being  of 
gold  and  silver ;  some  of  the  lamps  are  of  the  most  cu- 
rions  workmanship,  and  neigh  near  too  weight.  The 
■Recollect!  church,. which  stands  on  the  best  ground  in 
tbe  city,  has  1 2  beautiful  chapels  in  it,  and  in  the  mo- 
nastery are  cells  for  50  fathers.  The  church  of  St  Clara 
has  seven  altars  adorned  with  plate,  and  the  nunnery  con- 
tains 100  women  and  servants,  all  clothed  in  blue.  The 
church  belonging  to  the  Augustine*  has  13  altars;  that 
of  St  Juan  de  Dios  9,  with  an  hospital  for  soldiers  of 
ta,ooo  pieces  of  eight  revenue.  It  is  not  a  bishop1! 
tee,  though  the  bishop  of  St  Jago  resides  here,  the  re- 
venae  of  which  prelate  is  not  less  than  50,000  pieces  of 
eight  a-yeur.  In  1700  the  inhabitants  were  computed 
at  36,003,  end  we  may  very  well  imagine  them  to  be 
increased  since.  They  are  a  more  polite  and  social 
people  than  the  inhabitants  of  any  of  the  Spanish  ports 
on  tbe  continent ;  and  of  late  imitate  tbe  French  both 
io  their  dress  and  maimers.  Tbe  city  is  supplied  with 
water  by  a  small  river  called  Lagida,  which  rises  from 
the  hill*. on  the  south-west  side  of  tbe  town,  and  divides 
itself  into  three  streams,  one  of  which  falls  into  the  sea 
on  the  east,  side  of  the  town,  but  the  other  two  flow 
through  the-  place,  entering  the  wall*  near  the  middle, 
of  the  city.- 

A*  to  the  fort  ideations,  it  was  already  remarked,. 
thai  the  entrance  to  the  harbour  is  by  a  narrow  gut 
Bear  half  a  mile  in  length;  this  passage  is  defended  on 
the  east  side  by  a  Strong. castle  called  El  Mora,  situated 
on  a  high  rock ;  and  on  the  walls  and  bastions  are 
mounted  40  pieces  of  cannon.  Under  the  faces  of  the 
south-west  bastion  of  tbe  Moro,  and  more  within  the 
entrance  of.the  harbour,  is  a  battery  of  stone  called  the 
Twelve  ApottUs,  almost  level  with  the  water,  and  the 
gun*  of  which  carry  each  a  ball  of  36  pounds.  A  liltle 
higher,  and  opposite  to  the  Paint  Rate,  is  the  La  Di- 
vine Paitora,  or  the  Shepherd'*  Battery,  of  14  guns, 
level  with  tbe  water.  On  the  west  tide  of  tbe  entrance, 
at  the  point,  is  a  square  fort  called  the  1'unta,  with 
four  bastiona  well  mounted  with  cannon,  about   200 
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tbe  bastions  of  tbe  town,  next  the  harbour,  are  a  num- 
ber of  cannon  J  and  about  tbe  middle  of  tbe  city  is 
another  fort,  called  El  1'aerte,  a  square  fort  with  four 
bastions,  mounted  with  22  pieces  of  cannon,  of  no 
great  strength  ;  but  io  this  last  the  governor  resides, 
nod  in  it  the  king  of  Spain's  treasures  are  deposited  till 
the  arrival  of  the  galleona.  On  the  land-side,  from  the 
Panla  gate  to  the  dock-yard,  there  is  a  rampart  with 
bastions,  faced  with  stone,  and  earthen  parapets  with  a 
ditch,  which  in  several  places  has  fallen  in,  and  is  almost 
filled  up,  particularly  behind  tbe  Punta  and  land-gates, 
near  the  stone  quarries,  which,  if  joined  to  one  another, 
might  be  of  great  detriment  to  the  place  in  case  of  a 
siege,  as  a  lodgement  might  be  made  in  them.  Tbe 
ground  here  rise*  with  an  easy  ascent  to  theHaud-gatc  ; 
aud  is  either  open  pasture  or  garden  ground,  well  slo-  - 
red  with  the  cabbage-tree.  Before  the  land-gate  is  a 
ravelin.  The  hill  on  a  rising  ground  from  this  gate  - 
(which  is  the  highest  part  of  the  town)  to  tbe  dock- 
yard, is  steeper  than  on  tbe  other  aide. 

Such  are  the  fortifications  of  the  Havanna,  which 
are  the  best  tbe  Spaniards  have  in  the  West  Indies,  as 
indeed  the  place  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  But 
though  strong,  they  have  many  defects,  and  from  the 
situation  of  tbe  town  and  forts,  are  commanded  by 
many  eminences,  of  which  an  enemy  could  not  fail  to 
take  advantage.  On  tbe  cast  aide  of  the  harbour, 
the  Cavannas,  on  a  part  of  which  tbe  Moro  i*  built, 
commands  in  a  great  measure  that  fort,  hot  absolutely 
commands  tbe  Punts,  £1  Fuerte,  and  whole  north-east 
part  of  tbe  city,  which  is. the  best  fortified.  On  tbe 
west  side  of  the  city  runs  a  suburb,  called  Gttadalevpc, 
whose  cbnrcb  is  situated  on  an  eminence  about  half  a 
mile  from  the  land-gate,  with  which  it  is  on  a  level,  - 
and  higher  than  any  other  part  of  the  fortifications.  - 
From  the  north  side  of  this  rising  ground,  the  Punta 
gate  may  be  flanked ;  and  from  the  south-east  side  tbe 
dock  yard  is  commanded.  Along  tbe  north  side  runs 
no  aqueduct,  which  falling  into  the  ditch  at  the  laud- 
gate,  runt  down  to  the  dock-yard,  both  for  watering 
tbe  ships  and  turning  a  saw-miil.  About  half  a  mile 
from  the  church,  is  a  bridge  made  over  a  rivulet  that 
runt  into  the  bay  about  100  yards.  That  road  lead*  to 
the  centre  of  the  island,  and  extend*  toBaracoa,  above 
600  miles  distant.  From  this  bridge  to  tbe  Lar.aretlo,  - 
is  about  two  miles,  with  a  rising  ground  betwixt  tbeni. 
A  trench  thrnwn  up  between  these  two  places  woold 
cut  off  the  communication  with  tbe  town  by  land. 
From  these  observations  it  will  plainly  appear,  ibat 
tbe  Havanna,  .though   well  fortified,   it  not   impreg-  , 

Tbe  Havanna  has  greatly  contributed  to  the  mari-  ■ 
time  strength  of  the  crown  of  Spain,  many  ships  ha- 
ving been  built  here  within  these  few  years,  fram  60 
tn  80  gnnt,  tbe  island  furnishing  the  finest  materials, 
such  as  oak,  pine,  cedar,  and  mahogany.  Tbe  only 
defect  of  the  harbour  is  the  narrowness  of  itl  entry  ; 
for  though  free  from  bars  and  shoals,  yet  only  one  ship 
at  a  time  can  enter  it ;  from  which  circumstance  the 
galleons  have  more  than  once  been  insulted,  and  some  - 
of  them  taken,  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  tbe  forts 
there  not  being  able  to  afford  them  any  assistance. 

Upon  tbe  rupture  with  Spain  in  1762,  the  British 
ministry  tent  a  squadron  and  array  againtt  this  |>Iace, 
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Hanm*.  under  the  command  of  Admin]  Pocock  and  Lord  Albe- 
*■— ,  m*  marie.  The  Spaniards  had  in  (lie  harbour  at  the  time 
a  fleet  of  twelve  nil  of  (he  line,  two  of  them  bat  just 
launched,  two  mora  on  [he  stocks  nearly  finished,  and 
several  merchant  ships.  The  men  of  war  were  almost 
ready  for  tea  ;  but  no  account  had  reached  the  gene 
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Canaries.     The  flnta  and  galleons  bring  there  no  more   Havana* 
than  the   refuse  of  their  cargoes,  which  they  had  not  fl. 

been  able  to  dispose  of  at  Carlhagena,  Puerto  Vela,  or      H'nL 
La  Vera  Cruz.     When  the   fleet   is   in    the  harbour, '~»     — 
provision!  are  excessively  dear  on  shore,  and  money  so 
plenty,  that  a  Spaniard  expect*  half  a  piece  of  eight 


nor  of  the  intended  attack.     The  place,   however,  war     a-day  from  a  male  slave,  and  a  quarter  from  a  female, 


gallantly  defended,  and  sustained  a  siege  of  two  month) 
and  eight  day*  lie  fore  it  could  he  reduced  ;  when  a 
capitulation  was  signed,  and  alongst  with  the  city  was 
yielded  a  district  of  180  miles  to  the  westward.  This 
conquest  was  without  doubt  in  itself  the  most  consider- 
able, and  in  its  consequences  the  most  decisive,  of  any 
we  had  made  since  the  beginning  of  the  war;  and  in 
no  operation  were  the  courage,  steadiness,  and  perse- 
verance of  the  British  troop*,  and  the  conduct  of  their 
leaders,  more  conspicuous.  The  acquisition  of  ibis 
place  united  in  itself  all  the  advantages  which  can  be 
acquired  in  war.  It  was  a  military  achievement  of 
the  highest  class.  By  its  effect  on  the  enemy'*  marine 
it  was  equal  to  the  greatest  naval  victory,  and  in  the 
plunder  it  equalled  the  produce  of  a  national  subsidy. 
Nine  sail  of  the  eoemy'a  I  ine-of- battle  ships  were  ta- 
ken ;  three  of  their  capital  ship*  bad  been  conk  fay 
themselves  at  the  beginning  of  the  siege ;  two  more 
were  in  forwardness  upon  the  stocks,  and  were  after- 
wards  destroyed  by  the  captors.  The  enemy  on  this 
occasion  lost  a  whole  'fleet  of  ships  of  war,  beside!  a 
Dumber  of  considerable  merchant  ships  ;  and  in  ready 
money,  in  tobacco  collected  at  the  Havanna  on  account 
of  the  king  of  Spain,  and  in  other  valuable  merchan- 
dises, the  sum  lost  by  the  enemy  perhaps  did  not  fall 
short  of  three  millions  sterling. 

The  city  of  Havanna  was  restored  by  the  peace  of 
1763  ;  and  i*  of  the  greatest  importance  to  Spain,  be- 
ing the  rendezvous  for  alt  their  fleets  to  return  from 
Ameriea  to  Europe,  lying  at  the  mouth  of  the  golf 
of  Florida,  through  which  they  are  all  obliged  to  pass. 
Hers  the  navy  of  Spain  stationed  in  the  West  Indies 
ride ;  and  here  the  galleons,  the  flota,  and  other  mer- 
chant  ships  from  other  ports  hotb  of  the  continent  and 
islands,  meet  in  September,  to  take  in  provisions  and 
water,  with  great  part  of  their  lading,  and  for  the 
convenience  of  returning  to  Spain  in  a  body.  A  con- 
tinual fair  is  held  till  their  departure,  which  generally 
happens  before  the  end  of  the  month,  when  proclama- 
tion is  made,  forbidding  any  person  belonging  to  the 
fleet  to  stay  in  town  on  pain  of  death;  and  accordingly, 
on  firing  the  warning  gun,  they  all  retire  on  board. — 
Tne  commerce  carried  on  in  this  port,  which  is  very 
considerable  ;  may  be  distinguished  into  the  particular 
commerce  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  and  that  more  general 
by  the  galleons  and  flota.  The  former  consist*  in 
hides,  usually  styled  of  the  Havanna,  which  are  excel- 
lent, and  ef  gieat  value  ;  soger,  tobacco,  admirable  in 
its  kind,  &c.  Though  stranger*  are  prohibited  to 
trade,  yet  a  contraband  commerce  is  carried  on  brisker 
here  than  at  Vera  Cruz.  Some  little  trade  is  car- 
ried on  by  other  ports  of  Cuba,  bnt  it  is  very  incon- 
siderable. A*  to  the  general  commerce,  this  port  i* 
the  place  of  rendezvous  (a*  already  mentioned)  for  all 
ships,  particularly  from  Cartliagena,  Puerto  Velo,  and 
La  Vera  Cruz,  which  return  to  Spain  from  the  Indies, 
Toe  Havanna  is  regularly  supplied  with  European 
goods   only  by  the  register  ship*  from  Cadiz  and  the 


out  nf  what  they  earn  for  their  labour.  The  fleet  g 
nerally  sails  from  tbenee,  through  the  channel  of  Ba- 
hama, in  the  month  of  September;  and  is  the  richest 
in  the  world  ;  since,  in  silver  and  merchandise,  there 
is  seldom  less  than  thirty  millions  of  piece*  of  eight  on 
board,  or  six  millions  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
pounds  of  our  money.— It  i*  natural  to  imagine,  that 
a  port  of  so  much  consequence  as  the  Havanna  ought 
to  be  well  fortified.  Since  it  has  been  restored  to  Spain, 
many  new  works  have  been  added,  to  prevent  if  possible 
a  similar  disaster  befalling  it.  W.  Long.  82.  13.  N. 
Lat.  23.  11. 

HAVEL,  a  river  of  Brandenburg,  which  proceeds 
from  a  lake  in  the  duchy  of  Mecklenburg,  and  running 
through  the  middle  Harche,  and  through  Brandenburg 
and  other  towns,  runs  north,  and  falls  into  the  Elbe 
near  WerheA. 

HAVELBERG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  Lower  Saxony,  and  in  the  electorate  of  Branden- 
burg, with  a  bishop's  see,  secularized  in  favour  of  the 
house  of  Brandenhnrg.  It  is  seated  oa  the  river  Havel, 
in  E.  Long.  11.  17,  N.  Lat.  52.  51. 

HAVEN,  a  sen-port  or  harbour  for' a  hips.  See  Port 
and  Harbour.  The  word  i*  derived  from  the  Saxon 
kavme,  or  the  German  hofm,  or  the  French  havrt, 
which  all  signify  the  same  thing. 

HAVERCAMP,  Sioibzxt,  a  celebrated  Dntch 
scholar  and  critic,  professor  of  history,  eloquence,  and 
the  Greek  tongue,  at  Leyden.  He  was  particularly 
skilled  in  medal* ;  and  was  the  author  of  some  esteemed 
works  in  that  way,  beside  giving  good  and  elegant 
editions  of  several  Greek  and  Latin  authors.  He  died! 
at  Leyden  in  1743,  aged  58. 

HAVERFORD-west,  a  town  of  Pembrokeshire  in 
Sooth  Wales,  seated  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  which  form* 
a  part  of  the  west  bank  of  the  river  Doogledye.  It 
is  an  incorporated  town  and  county  of  itself.  Tin 
mayor  of  the  town  is  admiral,  coroner,  eacbaater,  anal 
clerk  of  the  markets,  within  its  precincts.  Here  th« 
assizes  are  held  and  the  county-jail  kept.  The  tows 
enjoys  several  privileges,  and  has  its  own  courts.  It 
was  formerly  fortified  with-  a  rampart  aad  castle,  which 
are  now  in  ruins.  Population  3093  in  1811.  W. 
Long.  4.  58.  N.  Lat.  51.  45. 

HAVERILL,  a  (own  of  England,  in  the  county  of 
Suffolk,  where  there  k  a  considerable  manufactory  of 
checks,  cottons,  end  fustians.  By  the  ruins  of  a 
church  and  castle  still  to  be  seen,  it  appears  to  have 
been  formerly  a  place  of  much  greater  consequence 
than  at  present.  It  had  248  houses,  and  about  1216 
inhabitants,  in  1811.  E.  Lung.  o.  38.  N.  Lat.  59. 
6. 

HAUL,  an  expression  peculiar  te  ssamen,  imply- 
ing to  pull  ft  single  rope,  without  the  assistance  ef 
blocks  or  other  socb  mechanical  powers.  When  ft 
rope  is  otherwise  pulled,  as  by  the  application  of  tackles, 
or  the  connection  with  Mocks,  6cc.  the  term  is  changed 
into  cWsfinr. 
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mnl  lb  Hiul  the  Wutd,  m  to  direct  lbs  •hip' 

|  nonr   to   that   point   of  the  compafct   from  «rliicb  the 

Hs.ri.it  wind  arise*.  Thus,  supposing  a  *bip  to  anil  couth-west, 
'  *  '-'  with  the  wind  northMtly,  Mid  M>- parti cular  occasion 
require  to  boa)  tho  wind  mows  westward  J  to  perform 
this  operation,  it  ii  necessary  to  arrange  the  rail*  more 
«biiquety  with  ber  keel  j  to  trace  the  yard*  more  for- 
ward, by  slackening  the  starboard  and  pulling  in  tbe 
larboard  braces,  and  to  haul  the  loner  sheets  further 
aft;  and,  finally,  to  put  the  helm  a- port,  i.e. over  to 
tbe  larboard  tide  of  tbe  vessel.  Ai  seun  a*  her  head  it 
tamed  directly  to  tbe  westward,  aod  her  wilt  are  trim- 
med accordingly,  the  Is  aaid  to  have  hauled  tbe  wind 
Four  points  ;  that  is  to  say,  from  south' west  to  west. 
She  may  still  go  two  points  nearer  to  tbe  direction  of 
tbe  wind,  by  disposing  her  sails  according  to  their 
greatest  obliquity,  or,  in  the  sea-phrase,  by  trimming 
all  thorp;  and  in  this  situation  she  is  said  to  bo.  cloae- 
haaled,  as  sailing  west-  north  -west. 
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H    A    W 


HAUTE  FEUILLE;  Johk,  an  ingenious  mecba-  H.ntc 
nic,  was  born  at  Orleans  in  1647.  Though  he  embraced  FesiUe 
tbe  state  of  an  ecclesiastic,  and  enjoyed  several  benefi-  ■  . 
cea,  be  applied  almost  his  whole  life  to  mechanics,  in  r 

which  he  made  a  great  progress.  He  had  a  particular 
taste  for  clock-work,  and  made  several  discoveries  in  it 
that  were  of  singular  use.  He  claimed  the  discovery 
of  moderating  the  vibration  of  tbe  balance  in  watches 
by  means  of  a  small  steel-spring,  which  has  since  been 
made  nee  of.  This  disoevery  be  laid  before  the  mem* 
bets  of  tbe  Academy  of  Science*  in  1674 ;  and  Ibeee 
watches  are,  by  way  of  eminence,  called  pendulum- Set  Hook* 
watcher;  not  that  tbey  have  real  pendulums,  but  be-and  Wrtck. 
cause  tlii-y  nearly  approach  to  the  justness  of  pendu- 
lums. M.  Huygen*  perfected  litis  happy  invention  ; 
but  having -declared  himself  tbe  inventor,  and  obtained 
from  liouia  XIV.  a  patent  for  making .  watches  with 
spiral  springs,  the  Abbe  Feuiile  opposed  the  registering 
of  this  privilege,  and  published  a  piece  on  tbe  subject 


H  AUM,  Halm,  or  Hatim,  among  farmers,  denotes     Against  M.  Huygen*.     He  wrote  *  great  number  of 


tbe  stem  or  stalk  of  com,  peace,  beans,  ,&c.  from  tbe 
(root  to  the  car, 

HAUNCH,  or  Hanc*.  the  Hip,  or  that  part  of 
the  body  between  the  ribs  and  ibe  thigb. 

The  haunches  of  a  horse  are  loo  long,  if  when 
standing  in  the  stable  be  limps,  with  hi*  hind-legs  far- 
ther back  than  be  ought ;  and  when  jbe  top  or  onset 
of  bis  tail  is  not  in  ,a  perpendicular  line  ,to  the  tip  of 
&u  hocks,  m  it  always  does  in  horses  whose  hanocbe* 
are  of  a  just  length.  There  are  same  horses  which, 
though  they  have  too  long  -hauuehes,  yet  commonly 
walk  well :  ouch  are  good  to  climb  bills,  but  axe  not 
■t  all  sure  upon  >a  descent ;  for  tbey  cannot  ply  their 
bams,  and  never  gall qp  slowly,  hat  always  nearly  upon 
n  full  speed.  Tie  art  or  riding  the  great  horse  baa 
not  a  more  necessary  lesson  than  that  ef  putting  <a  bone 
Upon  bis  haunches  ;  which,  jo  other  words,  is  called 
coupling  him  well,  or  puttiqg'liiin  well  together,  or  com- 
pact.    A  horse  (bat  cannot  bend  or  lower  bis  haunches, 


ither  pieces,  .mo*t  of  which  are  small  pamphlets  con- 
sisting-of  a  few  pages,  but  very  curious  ;  as,  1.  "His 
perpetual  pen  do!  am,  quarto.  a.  New  invention*, 
quarto.  3.  Tbe  Art  of  Breathing  trader  Water,  and 
the  means  of  preserving  a  Flame  abut  up  in  a  small 
Plncr.  4.  fie'Dectieoa  on  Machine*  for  raising  Water. 
5,  His  opinion  on  the  different  sentiments  of  Malle- 
branche  and  Regis  relating  to  the  appearance  of  the 
Moon  when  seen  -in  the  Horizon.  -6.  The  Magnetic 
Balance,  j.  A  Planet  to  the  King  on  the  Longitude. 
8.  'Letter  «n  tbe  Secret  -of  Ibe  Longitude,  o.  A  new 
%sl*m  on  the  -Fins  and  HeAue:  ef  'tbe  Sen,  10.  Tbe 
Means  of  making  -sensible  Experiments  dbnt  prove  the 
Motion  Of  tbn  "Earth  j  and  many  other  pieces.  He 
•died  <in  1 714. 

HAUTBOY,  a  mneical  instrument  of  the  wind  kind, 
nbapnd  much  Kke  I  be  Inte,  only -that  it  spreads  and 
widens  towards  tbe  bottom,  and  is  sounded  through  a 
■need.     The  treble  is  two  feet  long  j  the  tenor  goes  a 


threw*  himself  too  much  upon  bis  shoulder,  and  lie*     -firth  lower  when  Mown  open :  it  has  only  eight  boles  ; 


heavy  upon  llie  bridle. 

HAVRE,  in  geography*  Etc.  a  French  term  sjgoi- 
iyinp;  the  seme  with  haven  or  harbour. 

Hatrs  de  Grace,*  .sea-port  town  of  France,  00 
jtbn  English  channel,  in  a  large  plain  at  tbe  month  of 
ibe  river  Seine,  and. the  department  of  the  J^ower  Seine. 
It  is  a  small  fortified  town,  nearly  of  a  equare  fijurc, 
eUvided  into  two  part*  hy  the  harbour,  surrounded  with 

m  wall  and  other  works,  and  defended  by. a  very  strong     gristle,  growing  under  the  net  ber  eyelid  aod  eye  of  a 
citadel.     It  is   one  of  the  most  important  places  in      horse,  which,  if  not  ttasoly  removed,  destroy*  it.    Sen 
France,  on  account  of  it*  foreign  trade  and  convenient     Farriert. 
harbour ;  for  which  reason  it  was  made  a  distinct  jo-         Haw,  •  small  parcel  of  land)  so  called 


but  tbe  bans,  which  is  fin  feet  long,  has  eleven. 

Thcword  i*  French, 4attl  aest,  q.  d.  •'  high  wood}" 
emd  h  given)  4e  this  iwMrnment  toenuee  the  tone  of  it  i* 
higher  than  that  of  the  violin. 

HAW,  weort  of  berry,  the  frwit  of  several  species  ■ 
•dfmespilus,  thenco  denominated  hawthorn*.   See  Mr.s- 
Tiura,  Botaht  fndett. 

Ha«v,  among  farrier*,  an  excrescence  resembling  a 


verwnent  from  the  rest  of  Normandy .  Its  inhabitants 
nmonnt  to  21,000.  It  was  surprised  in  ijfia  hy  the 
Protestants,  who  delivered  it  to  Queen  Elisabeth  j  hut 
it  was  lost  next  year.  In  16*94  lt  **»  bombarded  by 
the  English,  aod  also. in  the  year  1748.  E.  Long.  o.  1*. 
:N.  Lat.  49.  39. 

Ham*  tie  Grace,  a  post  town  and  port  of  entry  m 
Aonurioi,  «  tbn  coaaty  of  Harford,  Maryland.  It 
eoutaine  nfcont  500  iafmbitoat",  and  Una  afcomt  65  mile* 
wnth-west  of  Asladalphu.     N.  Lnt.  39.  39. 

HAURIANT,  in  MhraMry,  m  lens  peculiar  to 
fehnu;  asnl eigwifies  their  standing  upright,  a*  if  tbey 
■were  refreshing  tneranelve*  by  socking  ia  the  air. 


Kent,  as 

a  Hemphavr,  or  Betnhuw,  lying  near  the  house,  and 
rneleeed  for  these  use*.    'But  Sir  Edward  Coke,  in  na 
ancient  plea  concerning  Feversbnm  in  Kent,  anyi  haivct  ■ 
are  house*. 

Mtw-Finch.    'Ben  Loxia,  OmmTHOLOCT  Index. 

HAWGH,  nr  Ho  warn,  signifies  a  green  plot  in  a  . 
valley  as  it  is  used  in  tbe  north  of  England. 

HAWK.     See  Falco,  OajtrTHQiOGT  Index. 

HAWKERS,  anciently,  were  fraudulent  persona, 
who  went  from  place  to  place  haying  nnd  selling  brass, 
prwter,  nnd  other  merchandise,  which  ought  to  be 
tittered  in  open  market.  In  this  sense  the  word  la 
mentioned  amm  15  Hen.  VIII.  nap.  6.  and  33  ejutdem  • 


Jig :  zed  by 


C.o(5§k 


HAW 

:r>,  cap.  4.   The  appellation  hawkers  I 

'•-   from   their  uncertain  wandering,  like  those  who,  with 

''  .  hawks,  seek  their  game  where  tbey  can  find  it. 

The  term  ia  now  need  ai  synonymous  with  pedlar; 
a  pcnon  who  travels  about  the  country  wiling  ware*. 
Every  hawker  most  take  out  *t>  amiatl  license,  for 
.  which  he  muit  pay  4I.  and  if  he  travel*  with  a  bone, 
a**,  or  mole,  for  every  one  of  them  81.  If  he  travel* 
.  without  a  license,  or  contrary  to  it,  be  forfeit*  for 
every  offence  to  the  informer,  and  to  ibe  poor  of  the 
.  parish  where  discovered,  10I.  The  act*  relating  to 
banker*  do  Dot  extend  to  maker*  of  good*  or  tbeir 
agents ;  or  to  those  who  sell  good*  in  fair*  or  markets  ; 
to  the  idler*  of  fiih,  fruit,  or  other  victual*  ;  nor  to 
the  venders  of  books  and  newspapers,  9  and  10  VV. 
cap.  27.  3  and  4  Anne,  cap.  4.  But  hawker*  (ball 
not,  by  virtoe  of  such  license,  sell  or  offer  to  sale  any 
tea  6r  spirituou*  liquor*,  though  with  a  permit,  under 
tbe  penalty  of  having  the  saroe  seized,  and  imprisonment 
.  and  prosecution  of  tbe  offender,  o  Get.  II.  cap.  35. 
Hawker*  who  were  licenced  on  June  23.  1785*  may 
set  up  any  business  ia  tbe  place  where  tbey  are  resi- 
dent inhabitants,  though  not  brought  up  thereto,  and 
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to  bavea  risen  "The  boor  is  basting,  in  which  whatever  praite  H*wMde. 
"  or  censure  I  .have  acquired  will  be  remembered  '■■■»  — » 
"  with  equal  indifference.  Time,  who  ia  impatient 
"  to  date  my  last  paper,  will  shortly  moulder  the 
"  band  which  is  now  writing  in  the  dust,  and  still 
"  the  breast  that  now  throbs  at  tbe  reflection.  But 
"  let  not  this  be  read  as  something  that  relate*  only 
"  to  another ;  for  a  few  years  only  can  divide  tbe 
"  eye  that  is  now  reading  from  the  band  that  has 

HAWKING,  the  exercise  of  taking  wild-fowl  Ly 
means  of  bawks.  The  method  of  reclaiming,  manning, 
and  bringing  up  a  hawk  to  this  exercise,  is  called  fal- 
conry.    See  Falconry. 

There  are  only  two  countrie*  in  the  world  where 
we  have  any  evidence  that  the  exercise  of  hawking 
wa*  very  anciently  in  vogue.  These  are,  Thrace  and 
Britain.  In  the  former,  it  was  pursued  merely  a*  tbe 
diversion  of  a  particular  district,  if  we  may  believe 
Pliny  *,  whose  account  i*  rendered  obscure  by  th*  *  jj^ 
darkness  of  hit  own  ideas  of  tbe  matter.  The  pri-  *.  1, 
mseval   Britons,  with  a  fondness  for  the  exercise  of 


aeni  innaoirams.  tuougn  not  orougnc  up  inereto,  ana  (.„,-_      l  j  ,    .  r      .l  .     r  l  _  1  ■  1 

1       .1       -  L     L  .  l  hunting,  had  also  a  taste  for  that  of  hawking ;  and 

may  employ  therein  persons  who  have  not  been  ap-         *'..  r     _         ,.  -  .  .     ,  .V    ,, 

',.    *™v  r*  r  every  chief  among   them  maintained   a  considerable 


every  chief  among   them   maintained   a  considerable 
vr!^!'.-*....   •  1  11  •  .   ,1         .  number  of  bird*  for  that  sport.     It  appears  also  from  a 

Hawkers,  1*  a  term  alto  applied  to  those  who-  jra  op  _      .    ,.  m    •      >    .1  .  .1 

,    ,         T      ,  K'  11  ■         curious  passage  m  tbe  poems  of  Ossiaa  +,  that  the  tame ,  ? 

d  down  London  street*  and  country  town*,  selling      .- ■  '.»»,.    "T,       ,  ".  .,.!* 

. ,        ,  }  '  °     diversion  was   fashionable   at  a  very  early  period  in  ni 

1  1— .  ir     r  l  Scotland.     The  poet  tells  us,  that  a  peace  was  endes- 

,        -  .         ■      w'80™**"  tnK,'»b  voored  to  be  g.ined  by  the  proffer  of  100  managed 

Writer,  was  born   about  the   tear  1710:   though   bit  ..     .      . *B-  V        r    .  ,.  .      .      B.  7 

.,     I  _>i'.-..L    n '.I  1    Vr         "      r  »teeds,    IOO  foreign  captive*,  end  "   IOO   hawks  with 

epitaph,  a*  we  find  it  in  the  Gentleman'*  Magazine  lor  „   >.    -  .1    .   a  .l       u    «     i-      l 

i      "*     a  i_i-.i,         t        ■  flutter  no  wings,  that  fly   across   tbe   sky."     To  tbe 

August  1781,  make*  bim  to  have  been  born  10  151 C.  ■>  „      *,.-    j-        •         '  ,  '■     ... 

tj_b ,'...i. . i__!_.i  _„*___■„    .l_»  tc  Iwmans  this  diversion  wa*  scarce  known  in  tbe  days 

itroduced  immediately  *f- 

they   adopted  it  from  .the 

t,      it. "     >  ,.         f  1  -  1    1  1.  j    r  jJiiHjim  1   uui  we  iiuiy  know  that  they  greatly  im- 

Br.db.rj-.  m«.,Dg,  rr.n»h.ob  te...  «,.ll«i  for         „j  !,  b     4     hSLaia   of  .p.oid?  iolo  lb. 

tome  irregularities.    He  afterwards  devoted  himself  to  *■      ,      .    *..  '  „ 


prentice 


.  newspaper*,  pamphlets,  &.' 
HAWKESWORTH,  Johk 


He  was  brought  up  to  a  mechanical  profession,  that  of  0fVe*uasian-  vet  it  was  in 
a  watchmaker  a.  i.  tupped.  He  wm  of  the  presby-  t„^  Molt  probably  . 
tenanper.uM.on,.nd.  member  of  the  eelebraiedTom     Briton. }  W  we  certainly  kr 


In   this  state   it  appear*  among  the  Eomi 
Briton*  in  the  sixth  century.     Gildai,  in  a  remarkable 


literature,  and  became  an  author  of  considerable  emi- 
nence.  In  the  early  part  of  life  his  circumstances  were  BfmaKe  ;„  his  first  eniaile    epeakt 
rather  confined.     He  resided  tome  time  *t  Bromley  P.    _$■       ■  ■■       ,.  *_  l*    ™,       ■•,.     "      ,   ,  ;■ 
.    v     .      .         .■■<•....■         .     1      11'  bit  relinquishing  tbe  sphere  of  ambition,  and  taking 
in  Kent,  where  his  wife  kept  a  board  ing.se  book     He  „r-_-  • _  ___„._ .  .   j    ._-    >  •  »  .  •*• 

,  ' ,    ,  ,  I        1  j        1      l  j  .  retuge  in  a  monastery ;  and  prove 

afterwards  became  known   to  a  lady  who  had   great 


first  epistle,  speaks  of  Maglocunus,  c 
ng  tbe  sphere  of  ambition,  and  taki 
monastery  ;  and  proverbially  compares  h 


d.gro.ofLI„D.fr<-r.H.rri.g«ih,biJ1.pofC.oM.     °Vb™  A"?'' b«k"  0^™" b.od  ;  .biob,  i„  o.o  ,.,..- 
bor,.    Wb.o  lb.  d«w.  of  ooropbog  .  n.ml..«  of    ,         .    ,b„ril=,io„  of  oobilil j.     H.rold,  .ftor^.rd.  ^  BnM 
tbe  discoveries  in  the  South  Seas  was  on  foot,  he  wa*     .  ■*      r  r     i     j       t      l  .  _    .  -        ^       **aPa>*ww*- 

'  king  of  England,  when  be  went  on  a  most  important  ait.  di- 

em ba**y  into  Normandy,  is  painted  embarking* with  a  **"• 
bird  on  his  fist,  and  a  dog  under  his  arm :  ana  in  an 
ancient  picture  of  the  nuptials  of  Henry  VI.  a  noble- 
man is  represented  in  much  the  same  manner  ;  for  in 
those  days,  it  was  thought  stijjicicnt  for  a  nobleman  to 
winds  their  horn,  and  to  carry  their  hawk  fitirt  and 
leave  study  and  learning  to  the  shildren  of  mean  people. 
Tbe  former  were  the  accomplishment*  of  the  time*  ; 
Spenser  makes  hi*  gallant  Sir  Tristram  boatt, 
Ne  i*  there  hawk  which  manlletb  her  on  pearcb, 
'    Whether  high  tow'ring,  or  sccoaating  tow. 
But  I  the  measure  of  her  flight  doe  search, 
And  all  ber  prey,  and  all  her  diet  know. 

Book  vi,  canto  z. 


recommended  at  a  proper  person  tn  be  employed 
the  occasion  :  but  in  truth  he  wa*  not  a  proper  person, 
nor  did  tbe  performance  answer  expectation.  Works 
of  taste  and  elegance,  where  imagination  and  the  pas- 
sions were  to  be  affected,  were  his  province  ;  not  works 
.  of  dry,  cold,  accurate  narrative.  However,  he  exe- 
cuted his  task,  and  is  said  to  have  received  for  it  the 
enormous  turn,  of  6000I.  He  died  in  1773  ,  tome  *ay 
of  high  living  ;  others  of  chagrin  from  tbe  ill  reception 
of  hi*  Narrative  :  for  be  was  a  man  of  the  keenest  ten- 
■ibility,  and  obnoxious  to  all  the  evil*  of  such  irritable 
natures.  On  a  handsome  marble  monument  erected  to 
bit  memory  at  Bromley  in  Kent  i*  an  inscription,  of 
which  the  following  i*  a  part  taken  from  tbe  la*t  num- 
ber of  Tbe  Adventurer : 


,GoogIe 
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In  short,  thii  diversion  was,  among  the  old  English,     pendant  feathers.— When  the  feathers  are  not  yet  full  traaelfl* 
•>  the  pride  of  (lie  rich,  and  the   privilege  of  the  poor;     grown,  she  ii  said  to  be  nntunmed;  when  the;  are'T  *  "■' 
Bo  rank  of  men  aeenw    to    have    been    excluded    the      complete,  the  ii  summed : — The  craw,  or  crop,  it  called 


—The  craw,  i 
the  gorge  .—The  pipe  next  the  fundament,  where  the 
faeces  are  drawn  down,  is  called  the  panne/: — The  (limy 
substance  lying  in  the  pannel,  in  called  the  glut: — The 
npper  and  crooked  part  ef  the  bill,  it  called  the  beak  f 
the  nether  part,  the  clap  ;  the  yellow  part  between  the 
beak  and  the  eye*,  the  tear  or  ten;  the  two  small  hotel 
therein,  the  notes. 

At  to  ber  furniture  r— The  lettfaert,  with  bells  but- 
toned on  her  lefp,  are  called  bewits. — The  leathern 
tbong,  whereby  the  falconer  holdt  the  hawk,  it  called 
the  lease  or  lensh ,-  the  little  straps,  by  which  the  lease 
is  fattened  to  the  legs,  jestis :  and  a  line  or  packthread 
fattened  to  the  tease,  in  disciplining  her,  a  creancc.— 
A  cover  for  her  head,  to  keep  her  in  the  dirk,  it  called 
a  hood  i  a  large  wide  hood,  open  behind,  to  be  wort 
at  first,  it  called  a  rujler  hood:  To  draw  the  string*, 
that  tho  hood   may  be  in  readiness  to  be  pulled  off,  it 


being  hooded,  is  called  seeling. — A  figure 
lance  of  a  fowl,  made  of  leather  and  feathers,  it  called 
a  lure. — Her  resting-place,  when  off  the  falconer's  Est, 
U  called  the  perch.— The  ptfice  where  her  meat  is  laid, 
is  called  the  hack;  and  that  wherein  she  is  set,  while 
ber  feathers  fall  and  come  again,  the  mew. 

Something  given  a  bawk,  to  cleanse  and  purge  her 
gorge,  is  called  catling.— &m*\\  feathers  given  her  to 
make  her  cast,  are  c «1  led plamage:  — Gravel  given  her  tsj 
help  to  bring  down  her  stomach,  is  called  rtngle  :  Her 
throwing  up  filth  from  the  gnrge  after  casting,  it  called 


■unusement :    we  learn  from  the  book  of  St   Alban'i 

that   every  degree   bad  its  peculiar  bawk,    from   the 

emperor  down  to  the  holy-water  eJerk.     Vatt  was  the 

« pence  that  sometimes  attended  this  sport.     In  the 

reign  of  James  I.  Sir  Thomas  Hanson  is  said  to  have 

given  loool.   for  a  east  of  bawkt :   we  are  not  then  to 

wonder  at  the  rigour  of  the  laws  that  tended  to  pre- 
serve a  pleasure  that  was  carried  to  such  an  eatrnva- 

feat  pitch.     In  the  34th  of  Edward  III.  it  was'  made 

felony  to  steal  a  bawk  j  to  take  its  eggs,  even  in  a 

person's  own   ground,  was  puoi»bable  with  impriwa- 

ateat  for  a  year  and  a  day,  besides  a  fine  at  the  king's 

pleasure  i  in  Queen  Elisabeth's  rejgn,  the  imprisonment 
Wat  reduced  U  three  months  i  but  the  offender  was  to 
find  security  for  hit  good  behaviour  tor  seven  years,  or 
lie  in  an*8*  till  he  did.  Such  was  the  enviable  state 
of  the  times  of  old  England  j  during  the   whole  day, 

the  gentry  were  given    to   the  fowls  of  the  air  and  the      called  unitriking  the  hood. — The  blinding  a  hawk  jut 
beastsof  the  field;  in  the  evening,  they  celebrated  their     taken,  by   running  a  thread  through  her  eyelids,  and 
exploits  with  the  most  abandoned  and  brutish  sottish-     thus  drawing  them  over  the  eyes,  to  prepare  ber  fat1 
seat*  at  the  same  time,  the  inferior  ranks  of  people,  by 
^he  most  unjust  sad  arbitrary  laws,  were  liable  to  ca- 
pital punishments,  to  fines,  and  lata  of  liberty,  for  de- 
stroying the  most  noxious  of  tbe  feathered  tribe. 

According  to  Olearios,  the  diversion  of  hawking  is 
more  followed  by  the  Tartars  and  Persians  than  ever 
it  was  in  any  part  of  Europe.  Ii  n'y  avoit  point  de 
hilts  (says  he)  qui  n\VH  ton  aigle  eu  sanfauenn. 

The  falcons  or  hawks  that  were  in  use  in  these  king- 
doms, ore.  now  found  to  breed  in  Wales,  and  in  North 
Britain  and  it*  islet.     The  peregrine  falcon  inhabit* 

tin  rocks  of  Caernarvonshire.  The  same  species,  with  gleaming — The  purging  uf  ber  grease,  &c  enseaming, 
the  gyrfalcon,  tbe  gcotil,  and  tho  goshawk,  are  found  —A  being  stuffed  is  called  gurgiting. — The  inserting 
in  Scotland,  and  the  lananr  in  Ireland.  a  feather  in  her  wing,  in  lien  of  a  broken  one,  is  called 

We  may  here  take  notice,  that  tbe  Norwegian  breed  imping. — Tbe  giving  her  a  leg,  wing,  or  pinion  of  a 
Was,  10  old  times,  in  high  esteem  in  England  :  they  fowl  to  poll  at,  is  called  tiring  .-—The  neck  of  a  bird 
were  thought  bribes  worthy  a  king.  Jeoffrey  Fits-  tho  hawk  preys  on,  is  called  the  hike .-■■■■■  What  dm 
pierre  gave  two  good  Norway  hawks  to  King  John,  to     hawk  leaves  of  her  prey,  is  called  the  piO  or  pelf. 

,  obtain  for  bit  friend  tbe  liberty  of  exporting  too  cwt.  There  are  also  proper  terms  for  her  several  actions, 
of  cbeeae ;  and  Nicholas  the  Dane  was  to  give  the  —When  tbe  flutters  with  ber  wings,  at  if  striving  te 
king  a  bawk  every  time  he  eame  into  England,  that  get  away,  either  from  perch  or  Est,  she  is  mid  to  bate. 
an  nright  have  free  liberty  to  traffic  throughout  the  —When  standing  too  near  they  fight  with  each  other, 
■king's  dominion*.  it  is  called  crabbing  ; — When    the  young  one*  quiver, 

They  were  also  made  the  tenure*  that  some  of  the  no-  and  shake  their  wings  in  obedience  to  the  elder,  it  is 
bility  held  their  estates  by,  from  tbe  crown.  Thns  Sir  called  eawring  .-—When  the  wipes  her  beak  after  feed- 
John  Sfanley  had  a  grant  of  tho  Isle  of  Man  from  Hen-  ing,  tbe  is  said  lofeak ; — When  she  sleeps,  sbe  is  taid 
ry  IV.  to  be  held  of  tbe  king,  his  heirs,  and  successors,  to  Jouk  .•—From  the  time  of  exchanging  her  coat,  till 
by  homage  and  the  service  of  two  falcons,  payable  on  she  turn  white  again,  1*  called  her  intermetving  ;— 
tbe  day  of  hit  or  their  coronation.  And  Philip  da  Treading  is  called  cawking:  When  sbe  stretches  one 
Hastang  held  his  manor  of  Com  her  toon  in  Cambridge-  of  her  wings  after  her  legs,  and  then  the  other,  it  is 
shire,  by  tho  service  of  keeping  tho  king's  falcons.  called  mantling :— Her  dung  is  called  muling :  when 

Hawking,   though   an  exercise   now  much    disused     the  mates  a  good  way  from  ber,  tbe  is  said  to  slice ; 
1  cf  what  it  anciently  was,    -when  sbe  does  it  directly  down,   instead    of  jerking 
of  significant  terms,     backwards,  sbe  is  said  to  dime ;  and  if  it  be  in  drops, 
wAicb  still   obtain  in  our  language.     Thus,  tbe  pasta  "" 

of  a  bawk  have  their  proper  natnes^— The  legs,  from 
the.  thigh  to  that  foot,  are  called  arms;  the  toes,  the 
ffttu  singles  ;  the  clnwt,  tbe  pounce*.'— The  wings  are 
called  the  tails ;  the  long  feathers  thereof,  tbe  beam*  ; 
tbe  two  longest,  the  principal  fcathert ;  those  next 
thereto,  tbe^ujr—The  tail  it  called  the  (rata  ;  tho 
breast-featbert,  thetnof/r;  those  behind  tbe  thigh,  the 
,Voi-X.P*rtI.  f 


does  yet  furnish  a  great  variety  of  ii 


ificant  terns,     backwards,  she  ii 

it  is  called  dropping.— When  the  as  it  were  sneezes,  it 
is  called  suiting.— When  the  raises  and  shake*  herself, 
she  is  said  to  roaw.— When,  after  mantling,  aha 
crosses  ber  wings  together  over  ber  back,  the  11  said 


When  a  hawk  seizes,  she  is  said  to  bind: — When 

after  seizing,  she  poll  off  tbe  feathers,  she  is  said  to 

jd/u***.— -Wheu  ska  raise*  a  fowl  aloft,  and  at  length 

.  P  p  /^nWend* 
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Hawking.-  descends  with  it  to  the  ground,  it  U  called  truuing.—  ly,  then  cut  out  1  sealed  duck  ;  and  if  she  stonp  anil  Hawinag-, 

'       >     ■■'  When,  being  aloft,  she  descends  to  strike  her  prey,  it  ia  truss  it  acrosa  the  wings,  permit  her  to  take  ber  plea-   Hawkia*. 

called  itooping. — When  she  fliea  ont  too  far  from  the  aure,  rewarding  her  alao  with  the  heart,  brains,  tongue,         *     ~ ' 

game,  ahe  ia  said  to  rat*.— When,  forsaking  her  proper  and  liver.     But  if  you  have  not  a  quick  duck,  take  her 

game,  ahe  fliea  at  pyes,  crows,  &o,  that  chance  to  croaa  down  with  a  dry  lore,  and  let  her   plume  a  pnilet  and 

ber,  it  ia  called  check. — When,  missing  the  fowl,  ahe  feed  upon  it.     By  thia  means  a  hawk  will  learn  to  give 

1* taken  herself  to  the  next  check,  she   is  mill  to/y  on  over  a  fowl  that  rakes  out,  and  on  Hearing  the  falconer'* 

head.— — The  fowl  or  game  abe  fliea  at  ia  called  the  lure,  will  make  back  again,  and  know  the  better  how 

quarry.— The  dead  body  of  a  fowl  killed  by  the  bank,  to  bold  in  the  bead. 

ia  called  apeft.— When  ahe  flies  away  with  the  quarry,  Some   hawks  have  a  disdainful  coyneaa,  proceeding 

ahe  is  aaid  to  tarry. — When  in  stopping  she  turns  two  from  their  being  high  fed  :   such  a  hawk  mult  not  be 

or  three  times  on  tbe  wing,  to  recover  herself  ere  she  rewarded  though  abe  should  kill ;  but  yon  may  give 

aeizet,  it  ia  called  cancelieritig— When  abe  hita  the  her  leave  to  plume  a  little ;  and  then  taking  a  sheep's 

prey,  yet  does  not  truss  it,  it  ia   called  ruff. — The  heart  cold,  or  the  leg  of  a  pnilet,  when  tbe  hawk  is 

making  a  hawk  tame  and  gentle,  ia  called  reclaiming,  busy  in  pluming,  let  either  of  them  be  conveyed  into 

—The  bringing  her  to  endure  company,  manning  ber.  the  body  of  tbe  fowl,  that  it  may  savour  of  it >  and 

—An  old  staunch  hawk,  need  to  fly  and  set  example  when  the  hawk  fias  eaten  the  heart,  brains,  and  tongue 

to  a  young  one,  is  called  a  make-hawk,  of  tbe  fowl,  take  out  what  ia  inclosed,  call  her  to  yonr 

Tbe  reclaiming,  manning,  and  bringing  up  a  hawk  fist,  and  feed  her  with  it:  afterwards  give  her  seme  of 

to  the  sport,  is  not  easy  to  be  brought  to  any  precise  the   feathers  of  the  fowl's  neck,  to  scour  her,   and 

set  of  rules.— It  consists  in  a  number  of  little  practices  make  ber  cast, 

and  observances,  calculated  to  familiarize  tbe  falconer         If  yonr   hawk   be  a  stately   high-flying   one,   aha 

to  bis  bird,  to  procure  the  love  thereof,  Stc     See  tbe  ought  ont  to  take  more  than   one  flight   in  a  morn- 

article  Falconry.  ing;  and  if  she  be  made  for  tbe  river,  let  her  not 


When  your  hawk  c 
pair  of  luriog-bella  a 


■  readily  to  the  lure, 
to  be  put  upon  her ;  and  tb 


fly  more  than   twice:    when   ahe   is   at  tbe   highest, 
take  her   down    with    your  litre  ;    and  when    she   hat 


more  giddy-beaded  and  apt  to  rake  out  your  hawk  is,  plumed   and   broken   the  fowl   a  little,  feed   ber,   by 

tbe  larger  must  the  bells  be.     Having  done  this,  and  which  means  yon  will  keep  her  a  high-flyer,  and  food 

ahe  being  sharp-set,  ride  out  in  a  fair  morning,  into  of  the  lore. 

aome  large  field   unencumbered,  with  trees   or  wood,  HAWKINS,  Sift  JoHff,  a  very  industrious  writer 

with  yonr  hawk  on  yonr  fist;,  then  having  loosened  and  valuable  magistrate,  was  born  at  Lou  Jon  in  tbe 

ber  hood,  whistle  softly,  to  provoke  her  to  fly  ;  unhood  year  1719,  where  bis  father  was  employed  as  a  builder 

-iter,  and  let  ber  fly  with  her  head  into  tbe  wind;  for  and  surveyor.     He  received  an  education  for  the  mids 

by  that  means  she  will  be  the  better  able  to  get  upon  profession,  but  afterwards  a  clerk  to  an  attorney.     His 

the  wing,  and  will  naturally  climb  upwards,  flying  a  employment  being  chiefly  copying,   be  improved  his 

circle.     After  she  has  flown  three  or  four  turns,  then  mind  in  knowledge  by  rising  early,  and  had  made  very 

lure  her  with  your  voice,  casting  the  lure  about  your  gnat  advances  by  the  time  that  bia  clerkship  ended, 

head,  having  first  tied  a  pullet  to  it;  and  if  yonr  fal-  He  was  aoon  after  admitted  as  an  attorney,  and  bia 


n  and  approach  near  you,  east  out  tbe  lore 
into  the  wind,  and  if  she  stoop  to  it  reward  ber. 

You  will  often  find,  that  when  abe  fliea  from  tbe 
fiat,  she  will  take  stand  00  the  ground :  this  is  a  fault 
which  ia  very  common  with  soar-falcons.  To  remedy 
t.bis,  fright  ber  up  with  your  wand ;  and  when  you 
have  forced  her  to  take  a  turn  or  two,  take  her  down 
to  the  lure,  and  feed  her.     But  if  this  does  not  do, 


taste  for  music  made  him  become  a  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Ancient  Music.  Having  attained  a  de- 
gree of  celebrity  by  publishing  the  words  of  two  sets  of 
cantatas,  the  mniic  of  whicb  was  furnished  by  Mr 
Stanley,  he  was  introduced  to  aome  valuable  acquaint- 
ances who  assisted  him  in  carrying  forward  his  profes- 
sional views.  In  1749  he  was  introduced  aa  a  member 
tavern  club  which  had  been  instituted  by  l)r  San 


then,  you  must  have  in  readiness  a  duck  sealed,  so  that  Johnson,  and  the  connection  tbua  farmed  between  that 
she  may  aee  no  way  but  backwards,  and  that  will  great  man  and  him  waa  only  dissolved  by  death.  In 
make  ber  mount  the  higher.  Hold  this  dock  in  your  1753  he  married  a  daughter  of  Peter  Storer,  Esq.  by- 
hand,  by  one  of  the  wings  near  the  body ;  then  lore  which  he  obtained  a  very  handsome  fortune  ;  and  ihk 
with  the  voice  to  make  the  falcon  turn  her  head;  and  being  augmented  by  the  death  of  Mr  Hawkins's  brother, 
when  she  is  at  a  reasonable  pitch,  cast  your  duck  up  he  laid  aside  the  profession  of  an  attorney,  and  lived  as 
jpst  under  her ;  when,  if  she  strike,  stoop,  or  truss  the  an  independent  gentleman.  He  afterwards  became  a 
duck,  permit  her  to  kill  it,  and  reward  ber  by  giving  justice  of  tbe  peace  for  the  county  of  Middlesex,  and- 
lier  a  reasonable  gorge.  After  you  have  practised  waa  both  an  active  and  useful  magistrate.  Being  ex- 
this  two  or  three   time*,  your  hawk  will   leave  tbe  tremcly  fond  of  angling,  be  became  the  editor  of  Wat- 


stand,  and,  delighted  to  be  on  the  wing,  will  be  very 
obedient. 

It  ia  not  convenient,  for  the  first  0*  second  time,  to 
show  your  hawk  a  large  fowl  5  for  it  frequently  bap- 
pens,  that  they  escape  from  tbe  hawk,  and  ahe,  not  re- 
covering them,  rakes  after  them :  this  gives  the  falconer 
trouble,  and  frequently  occasions  tbe  loss  of  the  hawk. 


Complete  Angler,  which  he  enriched  with  notes 
of-bis  own  and  a  life  of  the  author,  a  work  which  has 
been  frequently  republished  sinee. 

His  "  Observations  on  the  Highways"  brought  bin 
a  liberal  share  of  public  approbation,  and  it  has  served 
aa  a  model  for  all  the  acta  which  have  since  been  passed. 
1765  be  was  chosen  chairman  to  tbe  quarter  session*.  ■ 


But  if  she  happens  to  pursue  a  fowl,,  and  being  unable     and  in  the  year  177s  be  obtained- tbe  honour  of  knight- 
to  recover  it,  gives  it  over,  and  comes  in  again  direct-     hood.    Some  of  the  notes  to  the  edition  of  Shakespeare  by 
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HAY 


Hawtioi,  Johnson  and  Steevens  were  furnished  by  Sir  John,  wbo  HAWSER,  a  large  rope   which  holds  the  middle     Hawtr 

Hawie.     for  many  years  was  engaged   in  writing  the   history  of  degree  between  the  cable  and    tow-line,    in  any  ship         | 

L— y— '  music,  which  lie  finished  in  1776,  in  five  vols.  410.  de-  whereto  it  belong!,  beings  size  entailer  than  the  for-  Ha) ward, 

dicated  to  his  majesty.     It  abounds  with  curious  and  mer,  and  as  much  larger  than  the  latter.  *  ■    ' 

original  in  formation,  and  may  be  considered  as  a  repo-  HAY,  any  kind  of  grass  cut  and  dried  for  the  food 

sitory  of  many  useful  things  not  elsewhere  to  be  met  of  cattle.     See  Agriculture  Index. 
with.      His  valuable   library  was  destroyed   by  fire.  Hat,  a  town  of  Brecknockshire,  in  Wales,  seated 

which  interrupted  his  literary   labours,  hut  made  no  near  the  continence  of  the  rivers  Wye  and  Dulas.     It 

change  on  the  tranquillity  of  bis  mind.     In  the  year  was  a  town  of  good  note  in  the  time  of  the  Romans ; 

1787  his  life  and  works  of  Dr  Samuel  Johnson  appear-  it  being  then  fortified  with  a  castle  and  a  wall,  which 

ed  in  11  vols.  8vo.    This  lifo  is  a  garrulous  miscellany  were  ruined  in  the  rebellion  of  Owen  Glendower.     It 

of  anecdote,  in  which  the  author  frequently  wanders  is  at  present  a  pretty  good  town  -,  and  the  market  is 

from  his  subject ;  yet  it  contains  many  facts  respecting  large  for  corn,  cattle,  and  provisions,     W.  Long.  o. 

that  extraordinary  man  which  bis  enthusiastic  admirers  $6.  N.  Lat.  53.  I~ 


could  wish  had  been  concealed.  After  this  he  prepared 
for  the  termination  of  his  own  life,  which  he  perceived 
approaching,  for  be  died  in  the  month  of  May  1789, 
about  70  ye«rs  of  age. 

HAWSE,  or  Hause,  is  generally  understood  to  im- 
ply the  situation  of  the  cables  before  the  ship's  stem, 
when  she  is  moored  with  two  anchors  out  from  for- 
ward, viz.  one  on  the  starboard,  and  the  other  on  the 
larboard  bow.  Hence  it  is  usual  to  say,  she  ha*  a 
clear  haute,  or  a  Jbvl  house.  It  also  denote*  any 
small  distance  a-head of  a  ship,  or  between  her  bead 
and  the  anchors  employed  to  ride  her,  as,  "  Ho  has 
anchored  In  our  hawse,  The  brig  fell  athwart  our 
hawse,"  be 

A  ship  is  said  to  ride  with  a  clear  hawse,  whi 
cables   are   directed 
■thwart  the  stem  J  01 

each  other  by  the  ship's  winding  about,  according  to 
the  change  of  the  wind,  tide,  or  current. 

A  fool  hawse,  on  the  contrary,  implies  that  the  ca- 
bles lie  across  the  stem,  or  bear  upon  each  other,  so  as 
to  be  rubbed  and  chafed  by  the  motion  of  the  vessel. 
The  hause  accordingly  is  foul,  by  having  either  a  cross. 


HAYES,  Charles,  Esq.  a  very  singular  person, 
is  so  concealed  by  his  modesty. 


whose  great  erudition  was  si 

that  his  name  Is  known  to  very  few,  though  his  publica- 
tions are  many.  He  was  born  in  1678,  and  became 
distinguished  in  1704  by  a  Treatise  of  Fluxions,  fo- 
lio ;  the  only  work  to  which  he  ever  set  bis  name.  In 
1 710,  came  out  a  small  4to  pamphlet  of  JO  pages,  en- 
titled, A  new  and  easy  Method  to  find  oot  the  Longi. 
tude,  from  observing  the  Attitudes  of  the  Celestial  Bo- 
dies :  and  in  1733,  The  Moon,  a  Philosophical  Dia- 
logue ;  tending  to  show,  that  the  moon  is  not  as> 
opaque  body,  hot  has  original  light. of  her  own.  Du- 
ring a  long  course  of  years,  the  management  of  the 
late  Royal  African  Company  lay  in  a  manner  wholly 
upon  Mr  Hayes,  ho  being  annually  either  sub-governor 
their  anchors,  without  lying  or  deputy-governor  ;  notwithstanding  which,  be  conti- 
twisted  round  nued  his  pursuit  after  general  knowledge.  To  a  skill 
in  the  Greek  and  Latin  as  well  as  modern  languages, 
he  added  the  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew:  and  published 
several  pieces  relating  to  the  translation  and  chrono- 
logy of  the  Scriptures.  The  African  Company  being 
dissolved  in  1752,  ha  retired  to  Down  in  Kent,  where 
he  gave  himself  op  to  study.     May  1753,  ho  began 


turn.       If  the  larboard  cable,  compile  in  Latin  his  Chrortographia  Atiatica  et  Egyp- 

lying  across  the  stem,  points  oat  on  the  starboard  side,  tiaea,  which  he  lived   to  finish   but   not   to  publish  ; 

while  the  starboard  cable  at  the  same  time  grows  oot  which,  however,  was  published  afterwards.      August 

on  the  larboard  side,  there  is  a  cross  in  the  hawse.    If,  1758,  he  left  his  bouse  in  Kent,  and  took  chambers  in 

after  tbis,  the  ship,  without  returning  to  her  former  GrayVInn,  where  he  died,  Dec.  18.  1760,  in  his  8  ad 

position,  continues  to  wind  about  the  same  way,  so  as  year.     The  title  of  his  posthumous  works  runs  thus 

revolution,  each  of  the  cables  will  * 


to  perform  an 

be  twisted  round  the  other,  and  then  directed  out  from 
the  opposite  bow,  forming  what  is  called  a  round  turn. 
An  elbow  is  produced  when  the  ship  stops  in  the  mid- 
dle of  that  revolution,  after  having  had  a  cross 


Chfonngmphi*  A&taticte  et  Egyptiacte  Specimen  » 
quo,  1.  Origo  Chnnolagi*  lxx  lnterpretum  invettiga- 
tur.      x.  Contpectuj  totiui  operit  exkibetur.  8vo. 

HAYNAULT.    See  Hainaclt.     ' 

HAYS,  particular  nets  for  taking  rabbits,  hares, 


ig  had 

other  words,  if  she  rides  with  her  head  northward  with  &c.  common  to  be  bought  in  shops  that  sell  1 

a  clear  hawse,  and  afterwards  turns  quite  round  ao  as  they  may  be  had  larger  or  shorter  as  you  think  fit ; 

to  direct  her  head  northward  again,  she  will  have  an  from  15  to  30  fathoms  is  a  good  length,  and  for  depth 

elbow.                                                                     '  it  fathom. 

HAtrsE-Hole;  certain  cylindrical  boles  cut  through  As  rabbits  often  straggle  abroad  about  mid-day  for 

the  bows  of  a  ship  on  each  side  of  the  stem,  through  fresh  grass,  where  yon  perceive  a  number  gone  forth  to 

which  the  cables  pass  in  order  to  be  drawn  into  or  lot  any  remote  brakes  or  thickets,  pitch  two  or  three  of 

out  of  the  vessel  as  occasion  requires.     They  an  forti-  these  hays  about  their  borrows;  lie  close  there:  but  in 

fied  on  each  side  by  the  case  yon  have  not  nets  enough  to  inclose  all  their  bnr- 

HAwas-Pivces,  a  name  given  to  the  foremost .  tim-  raws,  some  may  be  stopped  tip  with  atones,  &c>    Then 

bers  of  a  ship,  whose  lower  ends  rest  on  the  knuckle-  set  out  with  the  coney-dog  to  hunt  np  and  down  at  a 

timber,  or  the  foremost  of  the  cant-timbers.    They  are  good  distance,  and  draw  on  by  degrees  to  the  man  who 

generally  parallel  to  the  stem,  having  their  upper  ends  n  with  yoo,  and  lies  close  by  the  hay,  who  may  taks 


sometimes  terminated  by  the  lower  part  of  the  beak- 
bead  ;  and  otherwise  by  the  top  of  the  bow,  psrticu- 
larjy  ist  small  ships  and  merchantmen. 


them  as  they  bolt  into  it. 

HAYWARD,  the  person  who  keeps  the  common 

herd  or  cattle  of  a  town.   He  is  appointed  by  the  lord's 

Pp2  wort; 
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Havwara  court  j  and  bis  office  U  to  see  that  the  cattle  neither 

|         break  nor  crop  the  hedge*  of  inclosed  grounds. 

.J*M"*_f      HAZAEL,  an  officer  belonging  to  Benbadtd  king 

'  of  Syria,  caused   that   prince  to  be  put  to  death*  an  A 

reigned  it)  hia  stead.      Ho  defeated  Joram,  Jehu,  and 

Jeboahai,   kiurs  of  Israel ;  and,  after  his  death,   was 

succeeded  bj  Benhadad  his  son,  8j*  B.  C. 

HAZARD,  or  Chance,  in  gaming.      See  Gam- 
ing, 

Hazard,  a  game  on  dice,  without  fables,  is  very 
y  10  called  ;  since  it  speedily  makes  a  man,  or 


iroperly  n 
indoet  hit 


It  it  played   with  only  .two  dice  ;  and  m  many  may 
play  at  it  as  can  stand  round  the  largest  round  table. 
Two  things  are  chiefly  to  be  observed,  viz.  main  and 

ben 


,  and  the 


>  that 
n  four  to 


the  latter   belonging   to  thi 

,  to  the  other  gamesters. 
*n  above  nine,  nor  under  fi< 
five,  aii,  bc ven,  eight,  and  nine,  are   the 
long  at  hazard.     Chance*  and  nicks  are  f 
ten  :   thus  four  is  a  chance  to  nine,  five  to  eight,  six  to 
seven,  seven  to  six,  eight  to  five;  and  nine  and  ten  a 
chance  to  five,  six,  seven,  and  eight :  in   short,  four, 
E*e,  ail,  seven,  eight,  nine,  and  ten,  are  chances  to 
toy  main,  if  any  of  these  nick  it  not.     Now  nicks  are 
either  when  the  chance  is  the  time  with  the  main,  as 
five  and  five,  or  the  like  ;  or  sis  and  twelve,  seven  and 
eleven,  eight  and  twelve.     Here  ohserve,  that  twelve 
it  out  to  nine,    seven,   and  five ;  eleven  is  out  to  nine, 
eight,  six,  and  five  ;  and  ames-ace  and  duce-acet  are 
out  to  all  mains  whatever. 

HAZLE,  or  Hazel,  See  Cortltis,  Botany 
Index. 

The  kernels  of  the  fruit  have  a  mild,  farinaceous, 
•ily  teste,  agreeable  to  most  palate*.  Squirrel*  and 
nice  are  fond  of  them,  a*  well  as  aome  birds,  such  a* 
jays,  nutcracker*,  &c.     A  kind  of  chocolate  has  been 

J  re  pared  from  them,  and  there  are  instances  of  their 
aving  been  formed  into  bread.  The  oil  expressed 
from  them  is  little  inferior  to  the  oil  of  almond*  ;  end 
!•  used  by  painters  and  by  chemist*  for  receiving  and 
retaining  odours.  The  charcoal  made  of  the  wood  is 
■*ed  by  painters  in  drawing.— Some  of  the  Highland- 
en,  where  superstition  Has  net  totally  subsided,  look  up- 
on the  tree  itself  a*  unlucky  ;  but  are  glad  to  get  two 
•f  the  nut*  naturally  conjoined,  which  it  *>  good  omen. 
These  they  call  tnr,-chatnhlaicht  and  carry  them  a*  an 
efficacious  charm  against  witchcraft. 

Evelyn  tells  us,  that  no  plant  i*  more  proper  for 
thickening  of  copse*  than  the  bade,  for  which  he  di- 
rect* the  following  expeditious  method.  Take  a  pole 
of  belle  (ash  or  poplar  may  also  be  used)  of  30  op  30 
fret  in  length,  the  head  a  little  lopped  into  the  ground) 
giving  it  a  chop  near  the  ground  to  make  it  succumb  ; 
thia  fastened  to  the  earth  with  a  book  or  two,  and  co- 
vered with  tome  fresh  mould  at  a  competent  depth  (aa 
gardeners  lay  their  carnations),  wilt  produce  a  great' 
number  of  sucker*,  and  thickeu  and  furnish  a  copta 
speedily. 

RiZlX  Sort  A,  or  Hdxley  Eartkt  a  kio'd  of  red  loamf 
which  is  said  to  be  an  excellent  mixture  with  other  tori* 
of  earth  ;  uniting  what  i*  too  loose,  cooling  what  ia  too. 
Hot,  and  gently  retaining  the  moisture. 
ITtlch-MjZLS.     See  Hamamcljs. 
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HEAD,  the  uppermoitjor  foremost  part  of  the  body 
of  an  animal.     See  As  atom  T  Index.  ^_ 

Head-AcA,  a  meat  troublesome  sensation  in  the  head, 
produced  by  various  causes,  and  attended  with  different 
symptoms,  according  to  its  different  degrees  and  the 
place  where  it  is  tested.     See  Medicine  Index. 

Dragon's  Head,  ia  Astronomy,  is  the  ascending 
node  eft  he  moon  or  other  planet. 

Head  of  a  Ship,  an  ornamental  figure  erected  on  lb* 
continuation  of  a  ship's  item,  as  being  expressive  of  her 
name,  and  emblematical  of  war,  navigation,  commerce, 
&c. 

Head,  is  alio  n*ed  in  «  more  enlarged  sense  to  sig- 
nify tlie  whole  front  or  fore  part  of  the  ship,  including; 
the  hows  on  each  side  :  the  bead  therefore  opens  thi 
column  of  water  through  which  the  ship  pastes  nheu 
advancing.  Hence  we  say,  bead-sails,  head  sea,  head- 
way, &e. 

'  Tons  fig.  1.  Plate  CCL  represents  one  side  nf  the 
fore  part  or  head  of  a  74  gun  ship,  together  with  part ' 
of  the  bow,  keel,  and  gunnel.  The  names  ef  the  se- 
veral pieces,  exhibited  therein,  are  aa  follow  : 

AA  Fore  part  ef  the  keel,  with  a  a  the  two  fait* 
keel*  beneath  it. 
AC  The  stem-. 
*  a  The  cat-bead. 
b  h  The  supporter  of  the  cat-head. 
e  e  The  knight-bead*    or  bollard-timber,   of  which 
'    one  en  each  side;  to  see  are  tbeinaenehd  of  lb* 


a*  a?  The  hause-beles. 

c  e  The  uvst-booda,  i.  e.  thick  pieces  nf  plank  laid 
upon  the  bow  to  strengthen  the  edges  of  the  bjuie- 
hole*. 

/  The  dark-chock,  by  which  the  davit  ia  firmly 
wedged  while  empUvcd  to  fi*b  the  anchor. 

g  The  bulk-bead,  which  terminate*  the  forecastle  0* 
the  fare  side,  being  called  the  henMioad,  Imlk-itad,  by 
shipwright*. 

H  The  g  tin- parts  of  the  lower  deck. 

A  The  gun-port*  ef  the  upper  deck  and  forecast  lb. 

I,  I,  The  channel,  with  their  dead-eyes  and  cbai*-. 
**at**l 

1  The  gripe,  or  feve  foot,  which  Mites  the  keel  with, 
the  (tern,  forming  a  pert  of  either. 

*  i  These  dotted  lines  represent  the  thickness  nod 
descent  of  the  different  decks  from  the  for*  part  of  the 
(flip  toward*  the  raidd  lei  The  lowest  or  the  three  dot- 
ted lirtesV  expw**e*itbe  cenrraily  of  the  beare**or  the 
the  middle 

Diced  aool*  clearly  in  the  MiBemir  Fru*a  where  the 
red  curve  of  the  beam  is  delineated.  N.  B.  Theoe  lioea 
nrott  be  always  parallel  to  the  liaea  which  tetaubare  the 
gUsvporta  above  aad  below. 

mm  The  timbers  o£  the  half  aad  part  of  the  bew* 
fprit. 

X  Tils  rail,  of  *•<  head'  which  lie  aetoM  the  tw* 
hers. 

*>Z  Fore  part  ef  the  tnain-wafcv 

RX  Fore  part  of  the  channel:  wale*. 

UC  The  load  water-line, 

Tig.  X  represents  a  head-view  of  a  slip,  with  'the^, 
projection. 


difference  bet  ween  the  height  of  (he  dock  in  t 
of  its  breadth  and  at  the  thip's  side.    This  is  > 
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HARMONICA. 


HARPS. 


J'LATBCCL. 


Google 
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projection   of  her  principal   timber  anil  nil  her  planks      English  or  onr  continental  neigbhonrs,  will  admit  of  * 
**  laid  on  one  aide.  dispute. 

It  it  evident  that  the  fore  part  of  a  ship  is  called  iU  Headmost,   the    situation    of   any   ship   or   ships    ' 

head,  from  the  affinity  of  motion  and  position  it  bears      which   are  the  moat  advanced  in  a  fleet,  or  lino  of 
to  a  fish,  and  in  general  to  the  horizontal  situation  of     battle. 
all  animals  whilst  swimming.  Head- Rape,  that  part  of  the  bolt-rope  which  ttirihi- 

By  the  Head  ;  the  state  of  a  ship,  which  ia  laden      nates  any   of  the   principal  sails  on  the  opper  edge, 
deeper  at  tin  fore  end  than  the  after  end.  "  ''"'     " J'~ "'     -     -   '   ■■ 

HEAD-Borow,  or  HEAD-Borough,  signifies  the  per- 
son who  ia  the  chief  of  the  frank  pledge,  and  had  an- 
ciently the  principal  direction  of  those  within  his  awn 
pledge.  He  was  also  called  burrow-head,  burshnulder, 
■01 rfior*-  hoJder,tAirof-borrovt,tythtng-man,  chiej '-pledge, 
tnd  borow-elder,  according  to  the  diversity  of  speech  in 
different  places.  This  officer  is  now  usually  called  a 
high  constable.  The  hesd-borow  was  the  chief  of  ten 
pledges :  the  other  nine  were  called  aantl-borowt-  or 
plcgii  manual? t,  &c. 

Hsad- Mould- tAot,  a  disease  in  children,  wherein  the 
futures  of  the  sknll,   generally  the  coronal,  ride ;  that 


rhich  Is  accordingly  sewed  thereto.  See  the  article 
Bolt -rope. 

HEAB-Saih,  a  general  name  for  all  those  sails  winch? 
are  extended  on  the  foremast  and  bowsprit,  and  em- 
ployed to  command  the  fore  part  of  the  ship :  inch  am 
the  foresail,  fore-top-ssit,  [ore-top-gallanl-se!!,  jib,  fore- 
stay-sail,  and  the  spritsaH,  with  its  topsail.  This  term. 
m  used  m  opposition"  to  afier-taib,  viz.  all  these  which 
are  extended  on  the  miaen-matt,  and  oh  the  slays  be- 
tween the  ffilzen  and  iriiin- masts. 

Hxjd-io  wind  ;  the  situation  of  a  snip  or'  boat,  when 
her  head  is  turned  to  windward. 

Heaq-Wo^,  the  motion  of  advancing  at  iea.     It  is- 


is,  have  their  edges  shot  one  over  another  ;  and  are  sb      generally  used  when  a  ship  Irst  begins  to  advance  ;  or 

dose  locked  together,  as  to  compress  the  internal  parts,      -*•--  ;"  ;-  ->-■'■•*'-•'  .«--•—  -«-■-  ■-■  =- 

the  meninges,  or  even  the  brain  itself.  The  disease 
•anally  occasions  convulsions,  and  is  supposed  to  admit 
of  no  core  from  medicine,  unless  room  coal d  be  given 
by  manna!  operation  or  a  divulsron  of  the  sutures. 

The  head-mould-sbot  is  the  disorder  opposite  to  the 
borte-shoe  head. 

HBAD-Pence,  an  exaction  of  a  certain  sura  formerly 
collected  by  the  sheriff  of  Northumberland  from  the  " 


when  it  is  doubtful  whether  she  is  in  a  state  df  rest  or 
motion.  It  is  in  both  senses  opposed  to  retreating,  or 
moving  with  the  stern  foremost.  See  the  article  Stern- 
is*  at. 

HKALFANG,  HiAXsf-ANG,  or  Halstang,  in  onr 
ancient  customs,  signifies  coUittriguim  or  the  punishment 
of  the  piltbry.  The  word  is  compounded  of  two  Saxon 
words' j  halp,  "neck,"  4aapanjr-.il,  "  to  contain:"  Patriot 
itiHcH  qua  dTictii  eoiturh  itrmgatur.     The  healfarig,  . 


habitant*  of  that  cotinty,  without  any  account  to  Be  however,  cannot  signify  a  pifftry  in  the  charter  of  Ca- 

made  to  the  king.     This  Was  abolished  by  the  statute  niitna,  De  Forestis,  cap:  itv.     Et  pro  culpa  tolvat  regi  . 

23  Henry  VI.  cap.  7.  dust  lotidos,  qviti  Davi  vocttiH  halfebing. 

HtAjt  Tin,  in  Metallurgy,  is  a  preparation  of  tin-ore  Healfanb  is  also  token  for  a  pecuniary  punishment 

toward    the  fitting  it  for  working  into  metah.     Wliett  or  mo  let  to  commute  for  standing  id  the  Oil  lory  ;   and 

the  ore  has  been  ponhded  add  twice  washed",   that  part  is  to  be  paid  either  to  the  King  or  the  chief  lore*.      Qar 

of  it  which  Hes  npp*rnlost*  Or  makes  the  surface  of  the  Jnltatn  leslinidnTum  dedil,  reddat  regi  vet  terra:  domino* 

sn*M  ia  the  tab, '»  called  the  Head-tin  ;  this  is  separated  bralfang. 

from  the  rest,  and  after  a  litHe  more  washing  becomes  HEALING,  in  its  genera)  sense',  includes  the  whole 

fit  for  the  Mowing- house. 

HxAv-Ftut-  %  rope  employee1  lb  fasten  a  ship  to  ii 
wharf,  chain,  or  buoy,  or  to  some  other  vessel  along- 
side, 

HEAD-Land,  a  name  frequently  given  to  a  cape  or 


HsAD-Lirets,  among  the  Jewish,  Crecia 
i  ladies,  as  among  ourselves,  was  vari 


,  according 


its  genera 
1  of  coring  or  removing  a  disorder,  and  recover- 
ing health-  In  this  sense  medicine  is  defined  the  art 
of  healing.  In  its  more  restrained  sense,  as  used  ih> 
surgery -.  ike.  heaHhg  denotes  the  Uniting  or  consolida- 
ting the  lips  of  a  wound  or  oleer.  The  medicines  pro- 
per for  thk  intention  «re  called  incamativet,  agglutina- 
tive*, vulneraries,  fitc. 

Healing,  in  Jrtkiterlar;  denotes  the  covering  the 


to  the  different  periods  of  time,  and  the  fluctuation  of  roof  of  a   building.      The   healing  is   various  ;  as   of 

fashion.     In  general,  it  principally  consisted  of  their  lead,  tiles,  slate,  Horsham  stone,  shingles,,  or  weds  and  . 

hair  differently  tricked  out.      It  was  usually  divided  straw. 

before  with   a  bodkin,  into  two  cqoal   parts;   some*         HEALTH,  is  a  right  disposition  of  the  body,  and' 

times  it  was  covered  with  a  aet,  or  put  iota  a  kind  of  of  all  its  ports  ;  consisting  in  a  dne  temperature,  a  right 

parse,  or  tied  behind  m  the  form  of  a  knot,  or  bound  conformation,  just  connexion,  and  leady  and  free  exer- 

bacfc  and  plaited  with  ribbands.     It  was  washed  with  cite  of  the  several  vital  functions. 

great  core;  essence  and  perfumes  were  applied  to  it.         Health  admits  of  latitude,  as  not  being  the  same  ir> 

and  gold  dmt  sometimes  made  use  of  as  powder.   Pearls  all  subjects,  who  may  yet  be  said  to  enjoy  health. 

and  jewels  made  a  part  of  their  ornaments ;  and  pen-         That  part  of  medicine  which  shows  the  means  of 

daats  worn  in  the  ear.    To  cover  the  defect  of  hair,  preserving  health,  is  termed  Ayftjne,  .  Sea  HxmciHr. 


perukes  were  made  use  of  by  the  gentlemen  of  Rome. 
And  we  read  that  Othe  bed  a  covering  of  false  hair, 
because  be  had  not  mush  of  bis  own*  See  Hair  and' 
JlWXLS. 

Both  Grecian  and  Roman  Indies  wore  teles.     Bnt 


hide*. 

The  Greeks  and  Romano  deified  Health,  represent. 
ing  it  under  the  figure  of  a  woman,  whom  they  suppo- 
sed to  bo  the  daughter  nf  jtsculspius.  We  find  t ho- 
of the  goddess  Salut,  or  Health,  on  many  medals- 


whether  they  ever  built  up  their  heads  so-  high  as  the     of  the  Soman,  emperors,  with,  different  iascriptiosta  p 
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as,   SALUS  FUBLICA,  SALUS   RF.If  IJBLICA".,    SALUS  Ad-  If,   according  [0  Dr  Keif's  estimate,  the  left  venlri- 

GU5TI,  &c.  cle  of  a  man's  heart  throws  oat  in  each  systole  an  ounce  W 

MvthotU  of  preserving   tie  HEALTH  of  Mariners,      or  1.638  cubic  inches  of  blood,  and  tbe  area  of  the  or  i- 
•"  See  Marines.  fice  of  tbe  aorta  be  =  0.4187,  then  dividing  the  form- 

'-  HE  AM,  in  beasts,  denotes  the  same  with  after-birth     er  by  (his,  the  Quotient  3.9  is  the  length  of  the  cjlin- 
"1  women.     Thyme,  pennyroyal,    winter-savory,   and      dcr  of  blood  which  is  formed  in  passing  through  tbe 

aorta  in  each  systole  of  tbe  ventricle  ;  and  in  the  75 
pulse*  of  a  minute,  a  cylinder  of  29x5  inches  in  length 
will  pass :  this  is  st  the  rate  of  1462  feet  in  an  hour. 
But  the  systole  of  the  heart  being  performed  in  one- 
third  of  this  time,  the  velocity  of  the  blood  in  that  in- 
stant irill  be  thrice  as  much,  viz.  at  the  rate  of  4386 
feet  in  an  hour,  or  73  feet  in  a  minute.  And  if  tbe 
ventricle  throws  out  one  ounce  in  a  pulse,  then  in  the 
75  pulses  of  a  minute,  the  quantity  of  blood  will  be 
equal  to  4.41b.  1 1  oz.  and,  in  34  minutes,  a  quantity 
equal  to  a  middle-sized  man,  viz.  1581b.  will  pass 
through  tbe  heart.  But  if,  with  Dr  Harvey  nod  Dr 
Lower,  we  suppose  two  ounces  of  blood,  that  is,  3.276 
cubic  inches,  to  be  thrown  oot  at  each  systole  of  the 
ventricle,  then  tbe  velocity  of  tbe  blood  in  entering 
the  orifice  of  tbe  aorta  will  be  double  the  former,  viz. 
at  the  rate  of  146  feet  in  a  minute,  and  a  quantity  of 
blood  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  man's  body  will  pass  in 
half  tbe  time,  viz.  17  minutes. 

If  we  suppose,  what  is  probable,  tbat  the  blood  will 

rise  7  -J-J  feet  high  in  a  tube  fixed  to  tbe  carotid  artery 

id  that  tbe  inward  area  of  the  left  ventricle 


,  boiled 

to  a  mare,  are  esteemed  good  to  expel  tbe  beam.  Dit- 
tany, applied  in  a  pessary,  expels  ibe  beam,  as  well  as 
the  dead  foalj  so  also  do  fennel,  hops,  savin,  angeli- 
ca, &c. 

HEARING,  the  net  or  faculty  of  perceiving  sounds. 
Hearing  is  reckoned  among  our  external  senses.  Its 
organ  is  the  ear,  and  particularly  tbe  auditory  nerve 
diffused  through  tbe  same  ;  and  its  object,  certain  mo- 
tions or  vibrations  of  the  air.  Hence  hearing  may  be 
more  scientifically  defined  a  sensation,  whereby,  from 
a  due  motion  impressed  on  tbe  fibrillee  of  the  auditory 
nerve,  and  communicated  thence  to  tbe  sensory,  the 
mind  perceives  and  gets  the  idea  of  sounds.  See  Ana- 
tomt,  N°  141. 

HEARSE,  among  hunters,  a  hind  in  tbe  second 
year  of  her  age.     See  Hunting. 

Hearse  is  the  name  of  a  well-known  carriage,  used 
for  conveying  tbe  dead  to  tbe  grave.  Tbe  word  is  also 
used  by  Shakespeare  in  his  Henry  VI.  for  a  monument 
erected  over  a  grave. 

HEART,  in  Anatomy,  a  mnsculout  part  of  the  ani- 


mal body,  situated   in  the  thorax,  on  the  anterior  part  of  his  heart  is  equal  to  1 5  square  inches,'  these  luulti 

of  tbe  diaphragm,  between  the  two  lamina;  of  the  me-  plied  into  7+i  feet,  give  1350  cubic  inches  of  blood, 

diastinum,  wherein  the  veins  all  terminate,  and  from  which  presses  on  that  ventricle,  when  it  first  begins  to 

which  all  tbe  arteries  arise}  and  which,  by  its  alternate  contract,'*  weight  equal  to  15.5  pounds. 
contraction  and  dilatation,  is  the  chief  instrument  of  the  What  tbe  doctor  tbne  calculates,  from  supposition, 


ind  tbe  principle  of  life.     See 


:ulation  of  tbe  blood, 
Anatomy,  N°  hi,  13 

Several  ingenious  persons  have  from  time  to  time  at- 
tempted to  make  estimates  of  the  force  of  tbe  blood  in 
the  heart  and  arteries ;  who  have  as  widely  differed 
from  each  other,  a*  they  have  from  the  truth,  for  want 
of  a  sufficient  number  of  data  to  argue  upon.  This  set 
tbe  truly  ingenious  Dr  Hales  upon  making  proper  ex- 
periments, in  order  to  ascertain  the  force  of  the  blood 
in  the  vein*  and  arteries  of  several  animals. 


with  regard  to  mankind,  he  actually  experimented  up- 
on horses,  dogs,  fallow. does,  &c  by  fixing  tubes  in  ori- 
fices opened  in  their  veins  and  arteries  ;  by  observing 
the  several  heights  to  which  the  blood  rose  in  these 
tubes,  as  they  lay  on  tbe  ground  j  and  by  measuring 
tbe  capacities  of  the  ventricles  of  the  heart  and  ori- 
fices of  the  arteries.  And,  tbat  the  reader  may  the 
more  readily  compare  the  said  estimates  together,  be 
na*  given  ■  table  of  tbem,  ranged  in  tbe  .following 
order. 
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HsiST-Burn,  a  disease  usually  called  cardialgia  by 
physicians.  In  surfeit*,  or  apoo  swallowing  without 
due  mastication  ;  when  meat*  are  eaten  tough  and  fat, 
or  with  Farinaceous  substance*  11  n  fermented  ;  or  when 
by  any  accident  the  saliva  is  vitiated,  too  scanty,  or 
net  intimately  mixed  with  the  food,  the  fermentation 
becomes  tumultuous,  the  stomach  swells  with  air,  and 
this  extraordinary  commotion  being  attended  with  an 
unusual  beat,  brings  on  the  uneasiness  called  the  htart- 
hurn;  which  U  remedied  by  whatever  promotes  a 
greater  secretion  of  saliva,  or  helps  to  mix  it  with  cur 
aliment.  The  .testaceous  powders,  as  oyiter-shelU, 
crabs-eyes,  chalk,  &c.  are  the  u9ual  remedies  for  the 
heart-burn. 

HEARTH,  that  part  of  the  pavement  of  a  room  oik 
which  the  fire  is  immediately  placed. 

Hbabtb- Money.     See  ChiMSEY- Money. 

HEAT,  in  Physiology,  has  a  double  meaning;  be- 
ing put  either  for  that  peculiar  sensation  which  is  felt 
00  the  approach  of  burning  bodies,  or  for  the  cause  of 
that  sensation;  in  which  last  sense  it  is  synonymous  with 
FlRE.  This  mode  of  speaking,  however,  is  inaccurate  }. 
and,  by  confounding  the  effect  with  the  cause,  some* 
times  produce*  obscurity  :  it  were  to  be  wished,  there- 
fore, that  the  word  heat  was  used  only  to  denote  the  ef- 
fect 1  and  fire,  or  some  other  term,  to  denote  tbe  cause 
of  that  effect. 

The  disputes  which  formerly  were  so  much  agitated 
■n  the  learned  world  concerning  the  nature  of  beat, 


vir-  whether  it  consisted  merely  in  the  motion  of  the 
terrestrial  particles  of  bodies,  or  in  that  of  a  subtile 
fluid,  are  now  mostly  ceased,  and  it  is  almost  universal- 
ly believed  to  be  tbe  effect  of  a  fluid.     See  Chemistry 

Heat  of Burning  Bodies.         ISee   Combustion, 

Heat  of  Chemical  Mixtures.    ^Chemistry  Index. 

Method  of  Measuring  Heat.  See  Thermometer 
and  Pyrometer,  Chemistry  Index. 

Degrees  of  Heat  which  Animal*  are  capable  0/  bear- 
ing.— The  ancients  were  of  opinion,  that  all  countries 
lying  within  the  tropics  were  uninhabitable  by  reason 
of  their  heat :  but  time  has  discovered:  Ibcir  mistake  ; 
and  it  is  now  found,  that  no  part  of  the  world  i*  ton 
hot  for  mankind  to  live  in.  The  learned  Professor 
Bocrhaave,  in  bis  chemistry,  relates  certain  experi- 
ment* made  with  great  accuracy  by  tbe  celebrated 
Fahrenheit,  and  others,  at  his  desire,  on  this  subject,  in 
a  sugar-baker's  office  ;  where  the  heat,  at  the  time  of 
making  the  experiments,  was  up  to  146  degrees  of 
Fahrenheit's  thermometer.  A  sparrow,  subjected  to 
air  thus  heated,  died,  after  breathing  very  laboriously, 
iu  less  than  seven  minutes.  A  cat  resisted  this  great 
heat  somewhat  above  a  quarter  of  an  boor ;  and  a  dog 
about  28  minutes,  discharging  before  his  death  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  a  ruddy  coloured  foam,  and  ex- 
haled a  (tench  so  peculiarly  offensive,  as  to  throw  one 
of  the  assistants  into  a  fainting  fit.  This  dissolution  of 
the  humours,  or  great  change  from  a  natural  state,  the 
professor 
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Hfat.      professor  it  tribute*  not  to  the  beat  of  the  stove  alone,      effects  of  the  extraordinary  heat,  be  infers,  that  tbe  beat     Ifrat. 


J  which  would  not  have  produced  any  iuch  effect  on  the 
flesh  of  a  dead  animal.;  but  likewise  to  tbo  Vital  mo- 
tion, by  which  a  still  greater  degree  of  heat,  he  sup- 
poses, was  produced  in  the  fluids  circulating  through 
the  lungs,  in  consequence  of  which  the  oils,  salt*,  abd 
spirits  of  tbe  animal  became  so  highly  exalted. 

Messieurs  Du  JIamel  and  Tillet  having  been  sent 
into  the  province  of  Aogomoia,  in  (he  years  1760  and 
1761,  with  a  view  of  endeavouring  to  destroy  an  in- 
sect which  consumed  tbe  grain  of  that  province,  effect- 
ed the  name  in  the  manner  related  in  the  Memoirs  for 
1 76 1,  by  exposing  the  affectec"  corn,  with  the  insects 
included  in  it,  In  an  oven,  Where  the  beat  was  anffici- 
without  injuring  the  grain.    This 


ived  into  tbe  lungs  was  not, 
posed  by  Bncrhaave,  the  poly  pr  principal  cause  of  the 
anxiety,  laborious  breathing,  and  death,  of  the  animals 
on  whom  his  experiments  were  made  ;  but  that  the  fiut 
air,  which  had  free  an|l  immediate  access  to  every  part 
of  (he  surface  of  their  bodies,  penetrated  the  sobstance 
on  all  sides,  and  brought  on  a  fever,  from  whence  pro- 
ceeded all  the  symptoms  1  on  tbe  contrary,  tbe  girls,  at 
Roche  foucau  it,  bavipg  their  bodies  in  great  measure 
protected  from  this  action  by  their  clothes,  were  epa- 
bled  to  breathe  the  air,  (bo*  violently  healed,  for  a 
long  time  without  great  inconvenience.  In'  fact,  we 
should  think  too,  that  the  bulk  of  their  bodies,  though 
'it  of  much  consequence  by  M.  Tillet,  u 


ration  was  performed  at  Rocpcfoucault,  in  a  large  pub-      to  bare  contributed  not  a  little  to  their  security 


appears 


!(  for  economical  views,  their  first  step 
sra*  to  assure  themselves  of  tbe  heat  remaining  in  it  on 
the  day  after  bread  bad  been  baked  in  it.  This  they 
did,  by  conveying  in  a  thermometer  on  the  end  of  a 
shovel,  which,  oa  its  being  withdrawn,  indicated  a  de- 
gree of  heat  considerably  above  that  of  bailing  water  ; 
but  M.  Tillet,  convinced,  that  the  thermometer  had 
fallen  several  degrees  in  drawing  to  the  mouth  of  the 
oven,  and  appearing  under  some  embarrassment  on  (hat 


common  respiration,  tbe  blood,  in  its  passage  through 
the' lungs,  is  cooled  by  being  brought  into  contact  with 
the  external  inspired  air.  [a  the  present  experiments, 
on  the  contrary,  the  vesicles  and  vessels  of  the  lungs 
receiving  at  each  inspiration  an  air  heated  to  300  de- 
grees, most  have  been  continually  cooled  and  refreshed, 
as  well  as  the  subcutaneous  vessels,  by  the  successive 
arrival  of  the  whole  mas*  of  blood  contained  in  the  in- 
terior parts  of  the  body,  -whose  heat  might  be  supposed 


head,  a  girl,  one  of  the  attendants  on  the  oven,  offered      at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment 


er,  and  mark  with  a  pencil  the  height  at  which 
the  thermometer  stood  within  the  oven.  Tbe  girl 
smiled  on  M.  Tillet's  appearing  to  hesitate  at  this 
strange  preposition ;  and  entering  the  even,  with  a  pen- 
cil giveu  her  for  that  purpose,  marked  the  thermome- 
ter, after  staying  two  or  three  minutes,  standing  at  100 
degrees  of  Reaumur's  scale,  or,  to  make  use  of  a  scale 
better  known  in  this  country,  *t  near -260 -degrees  of 
Fahrenheit'-s.     M.  Tillet  began  to  express  an  anxiety 


exceed  i 


for  tbe  welfare  of  his  female  assistant,  and  to  press  her      actions,  vol.  Ixv. 
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degrees.  Not  to  mention,  that  M.  Tillet's  two  girls 
may  not  possibly  have  been  subjected  to  so  great  a  de- 
gree of  heat  as  that  indicated  by  tbe  thermometer  1 
which  appears  to  us  to  hare  always  remained  00  the 
shovel,  in  contnet  with  tbe  earth. 

These  experiments  soon  excited  other  philosophers  to 
make  similar  ones,  of  which  some  very  remarkable  ones 
are  those  of  Dr  Dobsou  at  Liverpool,  who  gives  the 
following  account  of  ihem  in  the  Philosophical  Trans- 


return.  This  female  salamander,  however,  assuring  bii 
that  she  felt  no  inconvenience'  from  her  situation,  re- 
mained there  to  minutes  longer;  that  in,  near  the 
time  when Uoerhnave's  oat  parted  with  her  nine  lives 
under  a  much  less  degree  of  heat ;  when  tbe  thermo- 
meter standing  at  288  degrees,  or  76  degree*  above 
ttiat  of  boiling*  water,  she  came  out  of  the  oven,  her 
complexion  indeed  considerably  heightened,  but  her 
respiration  by  no  means  quick  or  laborious.  After  M. 
Tillet's  return  to  Paris,  these  experiments  were  repeat- 
ed by  Mons.  Marantin,  commissi  ire  de  guerre,  at 
Roc  be  fori  caul  t,  an  intelligent  and  accurate  observer, 
oh  a  second  girl  belonging  to  the  oven,  who  remained 
in  it,  without  much  inconvenience,  under  the  same 
degree  of  heat,  as  long  as  her  predecessor ;  and  even 


ur  public  hospital  at 
e  of  niue  feet,  lighted 


ing-room  of  0 
Liverpool,  which  is  nearly  a  cube  o: 
from  the  top,  was  heated  till  tbe  quicksilver  stood  a 
224"  on  Fahrenheit's  scale,  nor  would  the  tube  of  tbe 
thermometer  indeed  admit  tbe  heat  to  be  raised  high- 
er. The  thermometer  was  Suspended  by  a  string  fixed 
to  tbe  wooden  frame  of  the  sky-light,  and  huog  down 
about  the  centre  of  tbe  room.  Myself  and  several 
others  were  at  this  time  inclosed  in  the  stove,  without 
experiencing  any  oppressive  or  painful  sensation  of  beat 
proportioned  to  the  degree  painted  out  by  tbe  thermo- 
meter. Every  metallic  substance  about  us  soon  be- 
came very  hot. 

"  II.   My  friend  Mr  Park,  an  ingenious  surgeon  of 
this  place,  went  into  the  stove  heated  to  202°.     Af- 


breathed  an  air  heated  to  about  325  degrees  for  the      ter  ten  minutes,  I-  found  tbe  pulse  quickened  to  ISO. 
apace  of  five  minutes, 

M-  Tillet  endeavoured  to  clear  up  the  very  apparent 
contrariety  between  these  experiments  and  those  made 
under  tbe  direction'  of  Boer  ha*  ve,  by  subjecting  vari- 
ous animals,  under  different  circumstances,  to  great  de- 
grees of  heat.  From  his  experiments,  in  some  of  which 
tbe  animals  were  swaddled  with  clothes,  and  were 
thereby  enabled  to  resist  for  a  much  longer  time  the 


And  to  determine  the  increase  of  the  animal  beat, 
another  thermometer  was  handed  to  him,  in  which  the 
quicksilver  already  stood  at  98° ;  hut  it  rose  only  to 
99I,  whether  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer  was  in- 
closed in  the  palms  of  tbe  bands  or  received  in  the! 
mouth  (a).  The  natural  state  of  this  gentleman's  pulse' 
is  about  65. 

"  III.  Another  gentleman  went  through  the  same 
experiment 


(a)  The  scale  of  tbe  thermometer,  which  was  suspended  by  the  string  about  the  middle  of  tbe  room,  was  of 
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Heat,      experiment  in  the  nine  circumstances,  and  whh  the      by  Dr»  Fordyee  and  Blagden,  are  alto  recorded  in  the 

—  y  —<  ume  effect*.  Philosophical  Tninsirtiooa.    They  were  made  in  rooms  - 
"  IV.  One  of  tbe  porters  to  the  hospital,  a  healthy      heated  by  flues  in  the  floor,  and   by  pouring  upon  it 
young    man,  and    tbe    pulse    75,  was  inclosed   in    the      bailing  water.      There  mi    flo  chimney  in  them,    or 

Move  when  the  quicksilver  stood  at  2ioBj  and  he  re-  any  vent  for  the  air,  excepting  through  crevices  at  the 

mained  there,  with  little  inconvenience,  for  20  minutes,  door.     Id  tbe  first  room  were  placed  three  thermomc- 

Tbe  pulse,  now  164,  and  the  animal  beat,  determined  ten,  one  in  the  hottest  part  of  it,  another  in  tbe  cool- 

bv  another  thermometer  as  in  the  former  experiments,  est  part,  and  a  third  on  the  table,  to  be  used  occasion- 

wai  loif.  (  ally  in  the  course  of  the  eiperiment.     Of  these  expt- 

.   "  V.  A  yoang  gentleman  of  a  delicate  and  irritable  rimeots,  the  two  following  may  be  taken  at  a  tpeci* 

habit,  whose  natural  puke  i>  about  80,  remained  in  men. 
tbe  stove  ten  minutes  when   heated  to   234°.      The  "  A*bont  three  hours  after  breakfast,   Br  Fordyee 

poise  rose  to  145,  and  the  animal  heat  to  1020.     This  having  taken  off  all  bis  clothes,  except  his  shirt,  and 

gentleman,  who  had  been  frequently  in  the  stove  dn-  being  furnished  with  wooden  shoes  tied  on  with  list, ' 

ring  the  course  of  the  day,  found  himself  feeble,  and  went  into  one  of  tbe  rooms,  where  be  staid  five  mi- 

disposed  to  break  out  into  sweats  for  24  boors  after  tbe  nutes  in  a  beat  of  90°,  and   begun  to  sweat  gently. 

experiment.  He  then  entered  another  room,  and  stood  in  a  part  of 

.  "  VI.  Two  small  tin  vessels,  containing  each    the  it  heated  to  no".      In  about  ha. fa  minute  his  shirt 

white  of  an  egg,  were   put  into  tbe  stove   heated  to  became  so  wet  that  be  was  obliged  to  throw  it  aside, 

224°.      One  of  them  was   placed  on  a  wooden   seat  and  tben  the  water  poured  down  in  streams  over  his 

-  sear  the  wall,  and  tbe  other  suspended  by  a  string  whole  body.      Having  remained  in  this  heat  for  ten 

about  the  middle  of  the  stove.     After  ten  minutes,  they  minutes,  be  removed  to  a  part  of  the  room  heated  to 

began  to  coagulate ;  but  the  coagulation  waa  sensibly  130*  -,  and  after  slaying  there  20  minutes,  found  that 

quicker  and  firmer  in  that  which  was  lupended,  than  the  thermometer  placed  under  hii  tongue,  and  held  in 

in  that  which  was  placed  on  the  wooden  seat.    The  pro-  his  hand,  stood  just  at  too",  and  that  his  nrine  was 

gress  of  tbe  coagulation  was  as  follows :  it  was  first  for*  of  the  same  temperature.      His  pulse  had  gradually 

toed- on  the  aides,  and  gradually  extended  itself;  the  risen  to  145  pulsations  in  a  minute.     The  external  cir- 

whole  of  the  bottom  was  next  coagulated  ;  and  last  of  eolation  was  greatly  increased,   the  veins  had  became 

all,  the  middle  part  of  the  top.  very  large,  and  an  universal  redness  bad  diffused  itself 

■  **  VII.  Part  uf  tbe  shell  of  an  egg  was  peeled  away,  all  over  the  hody,  attended  with  a  strong  feeling  of 
leaving  only  the  film  which  surrounds  tbe  white  ;  and  beat ;  his  respiration,  however,  was  little  affected.  He 
part  of  the  white  being  drawn  out,  the  film  sunk  so  concluded  this  experiment  by  plunging  in  water  beat- 
as  to  form  a  little  cup.  This  cup  was  filled  with  ed  toloo";  and  after  being  wiped  dry,  was  carried 
some  of  the  albumen  ovi,  which  was  consequently  de-  home  in  a  chair;  but  the  circulation  did  not  subside 
tacbed  aa  much  as  possible  from  every  thing  bat  the  for  two  hours. 

can.  The  lower  part  of  the  egg  stood  upon  some  "  Dr  Blagden  took  off  his  coat,  waistcoat,  and 
light  tow  in  a  common  gallipot,  and  waa  placed  on  shirt,  and  went  into  one  of  tbe  rooms,  as  soon  as  tbe 
the  wooden  seat  in  the  stove.  Tbe  quicksilver  in  the  thermometer  had  indicated  a  degree  of  beat  above 
thermometer  still  continued  at  224°.  After  remaining  that  of  boiling  water.  Tbe  first  impression  of  this  hot 
in  tbe  stove  for  an  hoar,  the  lower  part  of  tbe  egg  air  upon  his  body  was  exceedingly  disagreeable,  bnt  in 
which  was  covered  with  the  shell  Was  firmly  coagnla-  a  few  minutes  all  bit  uneasiness  was  removed  by  the 
ted,  but  that  which  waa  io  tho  little  cup  was  fluid  and  breaking  out  of  a  sweat.  At  the  end  of  12  minutes 
transparent.  At  the  end  of  another  hour  it  was  still-  be  left  the  room  very  much  fatigued,  but  no  otherwise 
fluid,  except  on  tbe  edges  where  it  was  thinnest )  and  disordered.  His  pulse  beat  136  in  a  minute,  and  the 
here  it  was  still  transparent ;  a  sufficient  proof  that  it  thermometer  had  risen  to  220  degrees.  * 
was  dried,  not  coagulated.  In  others  of  these  experiments  it  was  found,  that  a 
"  VIII,  A  piece  of  bees-wax,  placed  in  the  same  heat  even  of  260°  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  could 
situation  with  the  albumen  ovi  of  the  preceding  expe-  be  submitted  to  with  tolerable  ease.  But  it  mnst  be 
risoent,  and  exposed  to  the  tame  degree  of  heat  in  tbe  observed,  that  in  these  great  heats  every  piece  of  me- 
stove,  began  to  melt  in  five  minutes:  another  piece  sat-  tal  they  carried  about  with  them  because  intolerably 
pended  by  a  string,  aid  a  third  piece  pot  into  the  tin  hot.  Small  quantities  of  water  placed  in  metalline 
vessel  and  suspended,  began  likewise  to  liquefy  in  five  vessels  quickly  boiled  5  but  in  a  common  earthen  ves- 
Eniantes.  sel  it  required  an  boar  and  a  half  to  arrive  at  a  Jem- 
Even  these  experiments,  though  mure  accurate  peratnre  of  140*  dot  could  it  ever  be  brought  near 
khan  tbe  former,  do  not  show  the  utmost  degrees  the  boiling  point.  Neither  durst  the  people,  who  with 
•f  heat  which  the  human  body  is  capable  of  end v  impunity  breathed  tbe  air  of  this  very  hot  room  at 
ring.  Some  others,  still  more  remarkable  (aa  in  them  364  degrees,  bear  to  put  their  fingers  into  the  boiling 
tbe  body  was  exposed   to  tbe  heat  without  clothes),  water,  which  indicated  only  a  heat  of  212°.      So  far 

from 

metal ;  this  was  the  only  one  T  could  then  procure  on  wbicb  tbe  degrees  ran  to  high  as  to  give  any  scope  to  the 

experiment.     The  scale  of  the  other  thermometer,  which  was  employed  for  ascertaining  the  variations  in  the  ani- 
mal heat,  waf  of  ivory. 
Vol.  X.  Part  I.                                                 +  Qq 
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1  tlii%  they  could,  not  bear.  the.  touch)  of;  qnUV     '    This  heat  of  the  (itTlb.hw  been 


-  stiver  Voted.  *w'j  '•■W'     «*Pt  ««W  b#:jnali  fcteur 
spirit  ofwineati^o". 

AnmrfHsAT.     Of.  Uh»  th*revare:varioue,degT«a*;i 

mimals  prtservjog  a^hea!  of  ip«°  or    morn  i|)  nil: 


Some  have  had  recourse  Id  an  immense,  body    of  U 
fv«,  lodged  in  the  centre  of  the.  earth,   which.  thej.con- 
Hilar  a »  a-calitral.  son,,  and  the  great  principle  oT  ther 
generation,  vegetation,    nutrition,    &p,    of  faasil   xai 


the  different  ieinpei>£ui*s  of  the,  atmosphere, ;  other*)    vegetable, bodies,     Bmu  Mr  Boyle,  who  had  been,  at  that 


keep,  only  a,  few  degrees,  starmer.  than  lb*  medium; 
which  surrounds  ili*pi  >  apd  in  »o™f .  «f ,  ihje,  more  inn- 
perfecf  ajuu>a|a(  the.heaj.  is.  scarcely,  oas  dtyjrce.  a&oy*.; 
th.e.,air. or  water  ip.which  they.liwe. 

The  phenomenon  of  animal  heat  hath,  from  .th*,, 
earliest,  ages,  be.en,  the,  subject  of  uH««.p*tie*l  dfceus- 
■ioDj  and.  likf  iufl#,qther,  subject*  of  thiitf, d»4bw,  tV»: 
cause  is,  no*,  ygt  ascertained,  Th*  test  treatises  that; 
hav*  apfeared,  on  tlw,  subject,  or e.  tlio.e  of  Ur  DuguA 
Leslie,  published,  in,,  177ft j  "nJ  ^t  Adair  Crawford, 
in  1779-  From.  the.  Brut  of,  these  peiforuuucee,  the, 
foiJoniug  account  of  the  different  .opinioue, on  this,  suh., 
j*ct  !■  extracted, 
'  "  The,,  aocienti  possessed  1  not  the  reno'isil**  for:  mi- 
nutely, investigation,  the, science,  of  nature  ;   and,  prow, 


to„»f4iawtition,    aUribuMd  every    phenomena*,  which,    tally.  vnfliabfcd  v  bot.w*.  hi 


bottom  of  some  mine*  himself,  suspect*  that  tbia degree 
0^  lieat,  ai  least  in  aamc.  of  tucm,  may.  aiiae  from  th* 
prcnliar  nature  of  the  minerali  generated  therein.  To 
c#MH»ith]8(  haioatabcBiLa  miasexai  of  a  vitriolic  iinn, 
o^pg  up-ia  larj!"  quwULits.iih  nta/iy  pmrla  of  England, 
wjnjeb  by  tbftbueietiVaapnrof  common  mIimijII  grew 
so,  hot,  that  it.wjlUlrnoat.uk*  fietWThcM  byootlav. 
*W  .BOeliaUle,  to.  ^fallowing  swjeciiona:  it  If  i  (bem 
i*,Wjitbtn,  the  e*wlh.a  body,  ofatfiiinl  fire,  it  icesa*  dif* 
fault,  t«;.slisw  :mhy  that,  fit*  abaus*  not  contuma.aniL 
moulder  away  the  outer  (hell  of  earth,  till  either  thau 
earth, was  totally,  destroyed*  01 ■.  the,  fin  extinguished. 
%-,  If  lb*  iojwnal  beat,  of  the  earth  is  owiog.  to  thai 
action ,  of  water  upon  ttaaerai  ■■batancea,  that  actian 
tli RMifh, tint*  must  hava  ceased,  and  the,  bent  hare  ta- 


v  to,  think  thai; 
the  bawt  of  the  earth.  is  Any  thing  lee*  jost  namthaet  it 
w>as  a  thousand  years*);*..  If  beta  rmotaiag  eliaibanp 
ascertain  mode  of  aolian,  in ,  th*.  ethereal  fljui,  or  ihei 
ro*tte»-of  light,  bf»w**cb*L-sw*M.oiit:  from  a.  .body,  int 
■Ui  directions.  *».jTi.dii  draw>/r*m- ike, centre-  to  tba cam. 
circle,  k-will  then. fallow,  that  if  ai 


eluded  Oieir  i  o  ves  tigs  lion  to,  the,  in  Owner,  of  a  au*ai- 

natural  povecr,  Hippocrates,  the  fat b«  and  founder; 
o(  .medicini? , .  afcflunte[l; animal  htgit  a  mjt(c*y.  and  be-, 
atoned  oft  it  (nany.aitrihutes  of  the  Qaity.  In  tr«i»tc 
knr.ofitliaAaubi.aet,  ha.  a»ya  in  expeeaa  terma^,  "v»ha|. 
w*. cajl  lifwJ,  appear*  to  me.to.bo.aonwthiog   ioimor(al, 

whii;b  unrterfta  iMrfc  seea,  hears,  aud.kriuiwa  ev*ry.  thj«g,  opaline  body  absorbs  any  considsmblB,auaBLity  of  lights 
areaentaod  to.  cooie."— Arwtotla  aeema.to.  have,  con»,  it  mtiit  nnoeaaarilyL gtwi  hot.  Tke.  reaaon.of  "thia  ia 
lijjpi'ed.tUe  mLject  pattiqilarly,  hut,-.  noUiinft  ia.to  bel:  plain,  Tha>  bodjt,  ca»  .haldrna  aaore.  thnnv  a.  c«rtaae>t 
■vqt  «uth,injiin  nprka-.tiiat.can  La  laid  to  thtow  lifjht,  o/iWItity-oCe^arrfll.maticat  ,ifmar*iacoBl!oually  fo»»- 
MBqn,iL— rGitlen.  telis.  u*  that  the  dispute  between,  the,  ciqg.itiel{int  thai  mhicbibv  already  entrred  mist  geenU 
pbjjqsopjiera  and,. physicians  of.bi*  lime- was,  "  whether.  But  it  caowt  eawlyvgetrtartv  bccaiite-.it.i»..ht»dered.!bf  ( 
animal-heat  depended  on  the  motion  of  the  beset  and)  th«  p*EticJe«.of  tha^bi^^amalne?whicJ);LUaidctaJaiad.  Iti 
irleries;  or,  whether,  as  the.  ino(ioOr  of  the  heart  and  m*4,ea  *»;  efitt^ therefor*.,  in -, a Ir/dtrntMni  ten aeparmwii 
aiteriw  ,wji|  innate,  the.  ht*t, i«an . not  alao  inoabaV'  these.) pwtv=lf» .■■1'mm.  each:  oiberi  an d>  bene*  ttabbtubi 
hqtii.tltasa, opinio?*,  bo.iv»vijr,  be,  rejects;  aod attempts  1  eaa^na>,.andjhe,.eSatt  of,  th*.  fluid  t«  rttspfc  ia^faiti 
•1»oluM«n,lo(;:lhi!  qwotion-  on.  his  favouiius,  sy«te»,.  nhWiWitput  our  haBdr  of  .the  body,  wbieh:  wa.  tbaw 
namely,  the.  peripa|etic,  philosophy  *  but  hia  leading,-  iayis,A»<.i  Nawv.aaHhe.ear^iia.pMc^wllyaeaaahingi 
pKincJp|e«  being  erroneeii^,  bis. d«di)ctioil»  aro.of  cooraei;  the.eihajeal  raatte.r^  wbdoh.,canaB«.  from  the  sun,  ia,  aOr 
in^dipjirj4*.  imiaens*  Btrran^iaBd.rwJbiKfcrwnoaU'hra.^As,  itiaflaunt 

"To,  enter -into  a,flunn|«  detail  o£  all  the, opinion*,  tint,  eveny  pore  ofi  it  moat  bawa  beam  filled- withtbi* 
matter  .'long,  ago.  Ttw  iqnnntity  that  it  Jodfe4<in.,taau 
earthy  therefore,  .nrut  be  cantanwallyt  endaavoariaig.  tm 
separate  its  particles  from  each  otfcnry  and-conaaqontt* 
!ji<HH9t«aliP  it,  baLi      The^b*ioapltei*f  which  is perpe- 


»ff*red^y  tbe,rauderJia  on,th.a  cam*  of  animal-heaj, 
would  far' exceed  our  lirntta,  AJioat'.  of:  then,  h«w„, 
ejfer, .,  may.  ba  referred,  to,  oo*,o^  other  of  tb*  three 
g^Bfifalieanae4^of,!he«t,_  viz, .  najxHore,    ferm«ot*)t»nn,       ,         .  , 

and  mtchanifal.meaBF.  or;fric(ipn,     Sao  CH»NK3*ftr,     tuajly.  rocai-virja.,  that  portioa.  of  ■  tbe^  ethecaaL: 


X(npan/7I)wr,o/(A«  Ea/;t&,     It  wai.-fofmealyiauB-. 

poscd^thftt  the  ji*at  of  tbe:eaath  incraatad.in  paofortiou; 
to.  the  Jepth  frW;lbe»urfap«4  but  ^hi»  hypptheaii  <faan 
ceedldfroiuJmpfcfect  ,aud  inacsufate  obMrpatifln,,  c*i 
ftow,  the, preconceived,  notipii.of  the  eaiitenpe  of  can,, 
tr'al  ficee*.  At  graat  depths  >t-aaenta  not  impoaaihla.tbat, 
Ibe  temperature  af  tha.oar,lh  is uD,ifornil)(aod.in»arialilyL 
thcaamcj  tliat.U,,atd^ptha,b«yood.th*;moreiBMnediaIe 
infjuence  of  tl(«  auo'aj-aya.  But,atlnwtlan4eldaptha, -aa, 
fw:,^  observation  and  experiment  go,  the  temperature 
of  the  earth  ia  precisely  t be  same  as  the  average  tempera- 
ture of  the  climate  where  tire  obserrat  ion  irmadr.  This 
r^5(,  which.i»esiabli>hed.hj  the  uniform  temp«r»tura  of :    steiupej:  is  thexertain.  coneetinenM,  atStinsaaad  andaaji 


w4w«\ii««nei,fraah,llw  earthy  e^awatawaanta-awa  forcawot 

taa.inmoal  liCM,.and,«oelB  tne«slerad  surfiaeeof  ihfc 
e*nth,.a«d  foraicowidfrable.waj  dowa.;  aad  liooco,  it  te 
impfoard)  thn.earth  for  19  or^s^feetdowo^howa  naasat 
that  heat,  which  ia  felt  at  greater  depths.  SecHxAT* 
HfcaT,  in.  itVwwjrVaa, .  Great,  beats  areenat  samacb, 
tWinimediaU<-afctbcr*wkein,  caeae  of  a  gnierol  shalu 
new*  hy<roUni«g;  the  fibiea,  and  dispoaing  thejnaaaa  t» 
pttUefaction  )  eapnoiaHy-  among  soldiers  and  -  person* 
exposed  itlre<whe)e;  day  to- the  inn..-  fon  the  graatcst 
beats  are  seldom  found  to  produce  epidemic  diseases, 
till  the  perspiration  is  stopped  by  wet  clothes,  fogs, 
dfwi,  damps;  6tc.  and  iben  some  bilious  or  putrid  di- 


■ntingseorrnapoodirul  exactly  with  the  a^age.  temp*.- 
nture  of  the  climate,  seems  to  be  an  irresistible  argu- 
■Knt  agaiaW  the  aauiqpaf  the  existooce  of  central  fires. 


irttermutine  fevers,  Ncvcribele**,  it  ovist  bo  nlluwad, 
that  lit ats  have  sometimes  been  sourest,  as,  toptjave  the, 
more  immediale  cnaae  sf  particular  ditjO(s%ra,,  a«  whea 
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Hat       sentinels   tin   been  platted   without   cover  or  frrqdent 
H         reliefs  in  searching  heat ;  or  if  hen  troops  march  or  are 
Haavea.    exefeiseo1   in  the  hrat  of  the  day  ;  or  when  people  im- 
*  pradenlly  lie  down   and  sleep   in    the   sun.      All  these 

circumstances  are  apt  to  bring  on  distempers,  varying 
■ccording  to  the  sexton  of  the  year,  in  the  begui- 
ling of  summer,  these  errors  produce  inflammatory  fe- 
vers ;  and  in  autumn,  a  remitting  fever  or  dysentery. 
To  prevent,  therefore,  the  effects  Of  immoderate  heat*, 
commanders  hare  found  it  expedient  so  to  order  die 
marshes,  that  the  men  come  to  their  ground  before  life 
heat  of  the  day  ;  ami  to  give  strict  orders,  that  none 
•f  (hum  sleep  out  of  their  tents,  •which,  in  6xed  en- 
-cempments,  may  be  covered  with  boughs  to  shade  them, 
from  the  sun.  It  is  likewise  a  rule  of  great  Importance 
to  have  the  soldiers  exercised  before  the  cool  of  the 
morning  is  over ;  for  by  thnt  means  not  only  the  sultry 
head  are  avoided, -but  the  blood  being  cooled,  and  the, 
'  fibres  braced,  the  body  will  be  better  prepared   to  bear 

-the  beat   of  the  day.     Lastly,  in  very  hot  Weather,  it 
has   often   been  found  proper  to  shorten  tbe  sentinels 
doty,  when  obliged  to  stood  in  the  sun. 
HEATH.    See  Erica,  Botany  Index. 
SttTfttaring  Ils.tra.     See  Emfetkum,  Botany 

Heath,  Jttmet,  an  English  historian.  Was  born  in 
1639  at  London  ;  where  his  father,  Who  was  the  king's 
cutler,  lived.  He  was  educated  at  Westminster  school, 
and  became  a  student  of  Christ -church,  Oxford,  in 
J.616.  In  1648  he  Was  ejected  from  thence  by  the 
parliament  visitors  for  bis  adherence  to  the  royal 
eauscf  lived  ripon  his  patrimony  till  it  was  almost 
•peat ;  and  then  marrying,  Was  obliged  to  write  books 
and  correct  the  press  In  orire*  to  maintain  his  family. 
He  died  of  a  consumption  and  dYop»y  at  London  in 
August  1664,  arid  left  several  children  to  the  parish, 
-Hit  principal  puehcations  were,  I.  A  brief  Chronicle 
of  the  fete  Intestine  War  fn  the  Three  Kingdom's  of 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  &c.  1661,  Svoj  af- 
terwards enlarged  by  the  author,  and  completed  from 
16*37  ■*•  I"*>^3>  n  root  parts;  1663,  in  ft  thick  8*0. 
To  this  was  again  added  a  continuation  fntrti  1663  to 
■7675  by  John  Philips,  nrphew  by  the  mother  to  Mil- 
ton, 1676,  folio.  2.  Fhgellom:  or,  The.  Life  and 
Death,  Birth  and  Burial,  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  the  late 
Usurper,  1663.  The  third  edition  came  out  with  ad- 
ditions in  16651  8*o.  3.  A  New  Book  of  Loyal 
English  Martyrs  and  Confessors,  who  have  endured 
the  Pains  and  Terrors  of  Death,  Arraignment,  &c. 
for  tbe  Maintenance  of  the  just  and  legal  Government 
nf  these  Kingdoms  both  in  Church  and  Stare,  1663, 
llmo.  Tbe  reason  why  such  writers  as  our  author 
continue  to  be  read,  and  will  probably  always  be  read, 
is  net  only  because  Hhtoria  tfttotftw  fftoda  scripta  delic- 
to!;  bat  also  because  in  tbe  meanest  historian  there  will 
always  be  -  found  some  facts,  of  which  there  will  be  no 
cause  to  doubt  the  truth,  and  which  yet  will  not  be 
found  in  tbe  best.  Thus  Heath,  who  perhaps  had 
nothing  bat  pamphlets  and  newspapers  to  compile 
from,  frequently  relates  facta  that  throw  light  upon 
fife  history  of  those  times,  which  Clarendon,  though 
■e  drew  every  thing  from  tbe  most  authentic  records, 
(nMansitted. 

HEATHENS,  in  matters  of  religion.   See  Pagans. 

HEAVEN,  literally  signifies  the  expanse  of  the  fir- 


mament  surrounding  our  earth,  and  extending  every   Heave*. 
Way  to  an  immense  distance.  '.p-^i    -» 

Heaven,  among  Christian  divines  and  philosophers, 
is  considered  as  a  place  in  some  remote  part  of  infinite 


space,   in   which 

the  01: 

nnipresent 

Deity  is  said  to  af- 
tie  view  of  himself, 

ford  a  nearer  at 

id   more    immedi. 

and   a   more  sens 

iule  m 

1  of  his  glory,  than 

in  the  other  parts 

of  til. 

e  universe. 

This  is  often  caH- 

ed    the  empyrean 

,   from 

that  spier 

dour  with  which  it 

is  supposed   to  be 

invest 

ed  ;  and  ol 

r  tin's  place  the  in* 

spired  writers  gi 

re  us 

tbe  most  noble  and  magnificent 

descriptions. 

The  Pagans  ce 

.nsider 

ed  heaven  t 

is  the  residence  only 

of  the  celestial  g 

nit,   in 

to  which  n 

0  mortals  were  ad- 

they  were  deified.  As  for 
the  souls  of  good  men,  they  were  consigned  to  the  elf- 
sian  fields.     See  Struts  Field,. 

Heaven,  among  astronomers,  called  also  the  ethereal 
and  starry  heaven,  is  that  immense  region  wherein  the 
Stars,  planets,  and  Comets,  are  disposed.  Sec  ASTRO- 
NOMY Index. 

This  is  what  Moses  calls  the  firmament,  speaking  qf 
it  as  the  work  of  the  second  day's  creation  ;  at  least  it 
Is  thus  the  word  r»pi  is  usually  rendered  by  his  inter- 
preters ;  though  somewhat  abusively,  to  countenance 
their  own  notion  of  tbe  heavens  being  firm  or  solisT. 
The  Word,  it  is  certain,  properly  signifies  no  more 
than  expanse  or  extension  ;  a  term  very  well  adapted 
by  tbe  prophet  to  the  impression  which  tbe  heaven* 
make  on  our  senses  ;  whence,  in  other  parti  of  scrip- 
ture, the  heaven  is  compared  to  a  curtain,  or  a  tent 
si  retched  out  to  dwell  in.  The  LXX  first  added  to 
This  idea  or  expansion  that  of  firm  or  solid  ■  render- 
ing it  by  rip*/**,  according  to  the  philosophy  of  those 
times  ;  iu  which  they  have  been  followed  by  the  modem 
translators. 

The  latter  philosophers,  as  Des  Cartes,  Klrcher,  &c. 
have  easily  demonstrated  this  heaven  not  to  be  solid,  but 
fluid  ;  but  they  still  suppose  it  full,  or  perfectly  dense, 
without  any  vacuity,  and  cantoned  ont  into  many  vor- 
tices.  —But  Others  have  overturned  not  only  the  So- 
lidity, but  tbe  supposed  plenitude,  of  tbe  heavens.  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  lias  abundantly  shown  the  heavens  void 
of  almost  all  resistance)  and,  consequently,  of  almost  all 
matter;  this  be  proves  from  the  phenomena  of  the 
celestial  bodies  ;  from  the  planets  persisting  in  their 
motions  without  any  sensible  diminution  of  their  ve- 
locity; and  the  comets  freely  passing  in  all  directions 
towards  all  parts  of  the  heavens. 

Heaven,  taken  in  a  general  sense,  for  the  whole  ex- 
panse between  our  earth  and  the  remotest  regions  of 
the  fixed  stars,  may  be  divided  into  two  very  unequal 
parts,  according  to  the  matter  found  thtrein  ;  viz.  the 
atmosphere,  or  aerial  heaven,  possessed  by  air ;  and  the 
ethereal  heaven,  possessed  by  a  thin,  unresisting  me- 
dium, called  tther. 

Heaven  Is  more  particularly  used,  in  Astronomy  for 
ftn  orb,  or  circular  region,  of  the  ethereal  heaven. 

The  ancient  astronomers  assumed  as  many  diOeresA 
heaven!  as  they  observed  different  motions  therein. 
These  they  supposed  all  to  be  solid,  aa  thinking  tbey 
could  not  otherwise  sustain  tbe  bodies  fixed  in  there;  and 
Spherical,  that  being  the  mint  proper  form  for  motion. 
Thus  we  had  seven  heavens  for  the  seven  planets,  via. 
the  heavens  of  tbe  Moon,  Mercury,  Venus,  the  Sua, 
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Mui,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn.  The.  eighth  was  fur  the 
fixed  stan,  which  they  particularly  called  iht  firmament. 
Ptolemy  adde  a  ninth  heaven,  which  he  called  tbe  prt- 
mum  mobile.  After  him  two  crystalline  heavena  were 
added  by  King  Alphonsus,  &c.  to  account  for  some  ir- 
regolaritie*  in  the  motions  of  the  other  heavena ;  and 
lastly,  an  empyrean  heaven  was  drawn  over  the  whole, 
for  the  residence  of  the  Deity  ;  wbith  made  the  num- 
ber twelve.  But  others  admitted  many  more  li  raven  9, 
according  m  their  different  views  and  hypotheses  requi- 
red. Eudoxus  supposed  23,  Calippui  30,  Regioraon- 
tanut  33,  Aristotle  47,  and  Fracas  tor  no  leas  than  JO. 
Itmust  be  added,  however,  that  the  astronomers  did 
not  much  concern  themselves  whether  the  heaven* 
they  thus  allow  of  were  real  or  not}  provided  they 
served  a  parpose  in  accounting  for  any  of  the  celestial 
motions,  and  agreed  with  the  phenomena. 

HEBDOMADARY,  Hebdomadarius,  or  Heb- 
Domadios,  a  member  of  a  chapter  or  convent,  whose 
week  it  is  to  officiate  in  the  choir,  to  rehearse  the  an- 
thems and  prayers,  and  to  perform  the  usual  function* 
which  the  superiors  perform  at  solemn  feasts,  and  other 
extraordinary  occasions.  The  wnrd  is  formed  of  tbe 
Greek  Sit/tat,  which  signifies  the  number  seven;  of 
firms,  seven. 

The  hebdomadary  generally  collates  to  the  benefices 
which  become  vacant  daring  his  week ;  though  it  ii 
usually  looked  upon  as  an  abuse. 

In  cathedrals,  tbe  hebdomadary  was  a  canon  or  pre* 
bendary,  who  had  tbe  peculiar  care  of  the  choir,  and 
the  inspection  of  the  office*  for  his  week. 

In  monasteries,  the  hebdomadary  is  he  who  waits  at 
table  for  a  week,  or  other  stated  period  j  directs  and 
assists  tbe  cook,  &c. 

HEBDOME,  a  solemnity  of  the  ancient  Greek*, 
in  honour  of  Apollo,  in  which  the  Athenian*  sung 
hymns  to  his  praise,  and  carried  in  their  hand*  branches 
of  laurel.  The  word  signifies  tbe  tcvenlh  day,  this  so- 
lemnity being  observed  on  tbe  seventh  day  oi  every  lu- 
nar montb. 

HEBE,  in  ancient  mythology,  a  goddess,  the  idea 
of  whom,  among  the  Romans,  seems  to  have  been 
much  the  same  with  that  of  eternal  youth,  or  an  im- 
mortality of  bliss  i  agreeably  to  which,  she  is  represent- 
ed on  a  gem,  in  the  great  duke's  collection  at  Florence, 
with  a  young  airy  look,  and  drinking  out  of  a  little 
bowl ;  or,  according  to  Milton'*  expression,  "  Quaffing 
immortality  and  joy."  She  is  fabled  to  have  been  a 
daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Juno.  According  to  some  she 
was  tbe  daughter  of  Juno  only,  who  conceived  her  af- 
ter eating  lettuces.  As  she  was  fair  and  always  in  the 
hloora  of  youth,  she  was  called  the  goddess  of  youth, 
nnd  made  by  her  mother  cup-bearer  to  all  the  gods, 
She  was  dismissed  from  her  office  by  Jupiter,  because 
she  fell  down  in  an  indecent  posture  as  she  was  pouring 
nectar  to  the  gods  at  a  grand  festival ;  and  Gaoyniedes, 
tbe  favourite  of  Jupiter,  succeeded  her  as  cup-bearer. 
She  was  employed  by  ber  mother  to  prepare  her  cha- 
riot, and  to  harness  ber  peacocks  whenever  requisite. 
When  Hercules  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  god,  he  was 
reconciled  to  Juno  by  marrying  her  daughter  Hebe,  by 
whom  be  had  two  sons,  Alexiares  and  Anicetus.  As 
Hebe  had  the  power  of  restoring  gods  and  men  to  the 
vigour  of  youth,  she,  at  the  instance  of  her  husband, 
performed  that  kind  office  to  Iolaus  his  friend.    Hebe 


was  worshipped  at  Sicyon,  under  the  name  of  Dia,  and       Htbe 
at  Rome  under  that  of  Juventas.  \\ 

HEBENSTRETIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging   Hebrew, 
to  the   didynamia  class  [   and  in   the  natural  method '    '   *     "' 
ranking  under  the  48th  order,  Aggreguia.     See  Bo- 
tany loitcx. 

HEBER,  the  son  of  Salah,  and  father  of  Felrg, 
from  whom  the  Hebrews  derived  their  name,  according 
to  Josephus,  Eusebius,  Jerome,  Bede,  and  most  of  the 
interpreters  of  tbe  sacred  writings ;  but  Huet  bishop  of 
Avranches,  jn  hi*  Evangelical  Demonstration,  bas  at- 
tempted to  prove,  that  the  Hebrews  took  their  name 
from  the  word  htber,  which  signifies  beyond,  because 
tbey  came  from  beyond  the  Euphrates.  Htber  it  mp- 
posed  to  have  been  bom  2281  years  B.  C.  and  to  haw 
lived  464  years. 

HEBRAISM,  an  idiom,  or  manner  of  spooking, 
peculiar  to  tbe  Hebrew  language.  See  the  nest  ar- 
ticle. 

HEBREW,  something  relating  to  the  Hebrew. 
See  Hebrews.  Thus  we  say,  Hebrew  Bible.  See 
Bible. 

Hebrew  Character.  There  are  two  kinda  of  He- 
brew characters  1  tbe  ancient,  called  also  the  squart ; 
and  the  modern,  or  rabbinical  character. 

1.  Tbe  square  Hebrew  takes  it*  denomination  from 
tbe  figure  of  its  characters,  which  stand  more  square, 
and  have  their  angles  more  exact  and  precise  than  the 
other.  This  character  is  need  in  tbe  text  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, and  their  other  principal  and  most  important  writ' 
ings.  When  both  this  and  the  rabbinical  character  are 
used  in  the  same  work,  tbe  former  is  for  the  text,  or  the 
fundamental  part ;  and  the  latter  for  the  accessory  part, 
a*  the  gloss,  notes,  commentaries,  &c 

Tbe  best  and  most  beautiful  characters  of  this  kind, 
are  those  copied  from  the  characters  in  the  Spanish  ma- 
nuscripts; next,  those  from  the  Italian  manuscripts  j 
then  tbose  from  the  French  j  and,  lastly,  those  of  tbe 
Germans,  whose  characters  are  much  the  same,  with 
respect  to  tbe  other  genuine  square  Hebrew  characters, 
that  the  Gothic  or  Dutch  character*  arc  with  respect  to. 
the  Roman. 

Several  authors  contend,  that  the  square  character  is 
not  the  real  ancient  Hebrew  character,  written  from 
the  beginning  of  tbe  language  to  the  time  of  the  Baby- 
lonish captivity  ;  hut  that  it  i*  the  Assyrian  or  Chaldee 
character,  which  tbe  Jews  assumed,  and  accustomed 
themselves  to,  during  the  captivity,  and  retained  after- 
wards. They  say,  that  the  Jens,  during  their  captivi- 
ty, had  quite  disused  their  ancient  character;  so  thai 
Ezra  found  it  necessary  to  have  the  sacred  books  trans* 
cribed  into  the  Chaldean  square  character.  These  au- 
thors add,  that  what  we  call  the  Samaritan  character, 
is  the  genuine  ancient  Hebrew.  Of  this  opinion  are 
Scaliger,  Bochart,  Casaubou,  Vosaiui,  Grotioa,  Wai- 
ton,  Capellus,  Sec.  and  among  tbe  ancients  Jerome  and 
Eusebius,  On  this  side  it  is  urged,  that  the  present 
characters  are  called  Assyrian  by  tbe  ancient  Jewish 
writers  of  the  Talmud,  and  therefore  mint  have  been 
brought  from  Assyria :  but  to  this  argument  it  is  re- 
plied, that  there  were  two  sorts  of  characters  anciently 
iu  use,  viz.  tbe  sacred  or  present  square  character)  and 
the  profane  or  cm),  which  we  call  Samaritan  ;  and 
that  the  sacred  is  called  Assyrian,  because  it  first  began 
in  Assyria  to  come  into  com  mo  a  use.     It  is  fkrtbeoal- 
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leged,  tfatt  the  Chaldee  letters,  which  the  Jews  i 
■*  use,  were  unknown  to  the  ancient  Jem  before  the  < 
tivity,  from  Dan.  i.  4,     Moreover,  it  ii  inferred  from      of  the  words  bi 
2  Kings  xvii.  28,.  whence  we  learn  that  a  Jewish  priest 
wal  tent  to  teach   the  Samaritan*  the  worship  of  Jeho- 
vah ;  on  which  occasion  he  must  have  taught  them  the 
law  ;  and  yet  no  mention  occurs  of  bis  teaching  theni 
the  language  or  character  that  the  taw  was  then  written 
in,  the  character  which  the  Samaritans  used.     But  the 
chief  argument  is  taken  from  same  ancient  Jewish  she- 
kels, with  a  legend  on  uue  side  "  The  shekel  of  Israel," 
and  on  the  other  "  Jerusalem  the  holy,"  both  in  Sama- 
ritan characters.     These  shekels,  it  is  said,  most  have 
been  coined  before  the  division  of  the  two  kingdoms  of     and  retrenching  most  of  the  angles 


Judah  and  Israel,  oral  least  before  the  Assyrian  capti- 
vity,, because  the  Samaritans  never  afterward*  reckoned 
Jerusalem  holy.  On  the  other  side,  or  for  the  primi- 
tive antiquity  of  the  square  character,  are  the  two  Bux- 
turfs,  Leusden,  Calovius,  Hottingrr,  Spanbeim,  Light- 
foot,  &c.  They  urge,  from  Matthew  v.  18.  that  jod 
is  really  the  least  or  the  consonants  in  the  present  He- 
brew, whereas  it  is  one  of  the  largest  characters  in  the 
Samaritan  alphabet:  but  Walton  replies,  that  if  oar 
Saviour  here  sneaks  of  the  least  letter  of  the  alphabet, 
we  can  only  infer,  that  the  Chaldee  character  was  used 
in  our  Saviour's  time,  which  is  not  denied  by  those 
who  maintain  the  Samaritan  to  be  the  original.  Tbey 
also  allege,  that  the  Jews  were  too  obstinate  and  super- 
stitious to  allow  their  sacred  character  to  be  altered  ; 
but  if  this  wis  done  under  the  direction  and  authority 
of  Ezra,  the  argument  will  be  much  invalidated.  Far- 
ther, tbey  say,  that  Ezra  could  not  alter  the  ancient 
character,  because  it  was  impossible  to  make  the  alte- 
rations in  all  their  copies.  This  argument,  however,  is 
contradicted  by  fact ;  since  the  old  English  black  let- 
ter it  actually  changed  for  tbe  Roman.  They  say,  like- 
wise, that  Ezra  was  not  disposed  to  profane  the  sacred 
writings  with  a  heathen  character :  but  this  supposes 
that  Ezra  was  so  sapcrstitiousas  to  imagine,  that  there 
wa*  some  peculiar  sanctity  in  the  shape  of  tbe  letter*. 
Moreover,  tbe  advocates  for  tbis  opinion  appeal  to  an- 
cient coins  found  in  J odea,  with  a  legend  in  the  Chal- 
4*>e  or  Assyrian  character.  But  the  genuineness  of 
these  coins  is  much  suspected. 

The  learned  Jesuit  Ssuciet  maintains,  with  great  ad- 
dresa,  that  tbe  ancient  Hebrew  character  is  that  found 
oa  the  medals  of  Simon,  and  others,  commonly  called 
Samaritan  medals ;  but  which,  be  asserts,  were  really 
Hebrew  medals,  struck  by  the  Jews,  and  not  the  Sa- 
maritans. 

Bui  tor  f  endeavoors  to  reconcile  these  two  opinions, 
by  producing  a  variety  of  passages  from  the  rabbies  to 
■cove,  that  both  these  characters  were  anciently  used; 
tbe  present  square  character  being  that  in  which  tbe 
tables  of  the  law,  and  the  copy,  deposited  in  the  ark, 
were  written  ;  and.  the  other  character  being  used  in 
tin  copies  of  the  law  which  were  written  for  private 
and  common  use,  and  in  civil  affairs  in  general ;  and 
that  after  tbe  captivity,  Ezra  enjoined  the  former  to 
be  .used,  by  the  Jews  on  all  occasions,  leaving  the  latter 
to  the  Samaritan*  and. apostates.  But  it  can  hardly  be 
allowed  by  any  who  consider  the  difference  between 
the  Chaldee  and  Samaritan  characters,  with  respect  to 
convenience  and  beauty,  that  they  were  ever  used  at 
tbe  socne  time.    After  nil,  it  is  of  no  great  moment 
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r  which  of  these,  or  whether  either  of  them,  were  the  Hebrew, 
•  -  original  characters;  since  it  appears,  that  no  change. t-~—v~-i 
'ma  arisen  from  the  manner  of  writing 
them,  because  the  Samaritan  and  Jewish  Pentateuch 
almost  always  agree  after  so  many  ages.  It  is  mosC 
probable  that,  the  form  of  these  character*  has  varied  in 
different  periods  ;  this  appears  from  the  testimony  of 
Momfaucon,  in  his  Hcxapla  Ori^enis,  vol.  i.  p.  22. 
&c.  and  is  implied  in  Dr  Kennicol's  making  the  cha- 
racters in  which  manuscripts  are  written  one  lest  uf 
their  age. 

2,  The  modern,  or  rabbinical,  is  a  good  neat  cha- 
racter, formed  of  tbe  square  Hebrew,  by  rounding  it, 
rs  of  the 
letters,  to  make  it  the  more  easy  and  flowing.  The 
letters  used  by  tbe  Germans  are  very  different  from  the 
rabbinical  character  used  everywhere  else,  though  all 
formed  alike  from  the  square  character,  by  the  German 
in  a  more  slovenly  manner  than  the  rest. — The  rabbins 
frequently  make  use  either  of  their  own,  or  the  square 
Hebrew  character,  to  write  the  modern  languages  in. 
There  are  even  book*  in  tbe  vulgar  tongues  printed  in 
Hebrew  characters  ;  instances  whereof  are  teen  in  the 
French  king's  library. 

Hebrew  Language,  that  spoken  by  the  Hebrews, 
and  wherein  the  Old  Testament  is  written. 

This  appears  to  be  the  moat  ancient  of  all  the  lan- 
guages in  the  world,  at  least  we  know  of  none  older ; 
and  some  learned  men  are  of  opinion,  that  this  is  the 
language  in  which  God  spoke  to  Adam  in  Paradise. 
Dr  Sharpe  adopts  the  opinion  that  the  Hebrew  was 
the  original  language  ;  not  indeed  that  the  Hebrew  is 
the  unvaried  language  of  our  first  parents,  hot  that  it 
was  the  general  language  of  men  at  the  dispersion  ; 
and  however  it  might  have  heen  improved  and  altered 
from  the  first  speech  of  our  first  parents,  it  was  the 
original  of  all  the  languages,  or  almost  all  the  lan- 
guages, or  rather  dialects,  that  have  since  arisen  in  the 


The  books  of  the  Old  Testament  are  the  only  pieces 
to  be  found,  in  all  antiquity,  written  in  pure  He- 
brew ;  and  the  language  of  many  of  these  is  extreme- 
ly sublime:  it  appears  perfectly  regular,  and  particu- 
larly so  in  its  conjugation*.  Indeed,  properly  speak- 
ing, it  ha*  but  one  conjugation  ;  but  tbis  is  varied  in 
each  seven  or  eight  different  ways,  which  has  the  effect 
of  so  many  different  conjugations,  and  affords  a  great 
variety  of  expressions  to  represent  by  a  single  word 
the  different  modifications  of  a  verb,  and  many  ideas 
which  in  the  modem  and  in  many  of  tbe  ancient  and 
learned  languages  cannot  be  expressed  without  a  peri- 
phrasis. 

Tbe  primitive  words,  which  are  called  root*,  have 
seldom  more  than  three  letters  or  two  syllables. 

In  this  language  there  are  22  letters,  only  five  of 
which  are  usually  reckoned  vowels,  which  are  the  same 
with  aura,  viz.  a,  t,  i,  0,  u;  bat  then  each  vowel  is 
divided  into  two,  a  long  and  a  short,  the  sound  of  the 
former  being  somewhat  grave  and  long,  and  that  of 
the  latter  short  and  acute  :  it  must  however  be  remark- 
ed, that  the  two  last  vowels  have  sounds  that  differ  in 
other  respects  besides  quantity  and  a  greater  or  less 
elevation.  To  these  10  or  12  vowels  may  be  added 
others,  called  semi-vowels,  which  serve  to  connect  the 
consonants,  and  to  make  the  easier  transitions  from  one 
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Hebrew,  to  another.  The  number  of  accents  in  tbii  language 
'  »  •  '  is  indeed  prodigious :  of  these  there  are  near  40, 
the  use  of  some  of  which,  notwithstanding  all  the  in- 
quiries of  the  learned,  are  not  jet  perfectly  known. 
We  know,  in  general,  that  they  serve  to  distinguish 
the  sentences  like  the  points  called  comma',  temicohnt, 
&.c.  in  our  language ',  to  determine  the  quantity  of  the 
syllables  ;  and  to  mark  the  tone  with  which  they  are  to 
be  spoken  or  sung.  It  is  no  Wonder,  then,  that  there 
are  more  accents  in  the  Hebrew  than  in  other  lan- 
guages, since  they  perform  the  office  of  three  different 
thiiigi,  which  in  other  languages  are  called  by  different 
names.  .  .       ' 

As  we  have  no  Hebrew  but  what  h  contained  in 
the  Scripture,  that  langaage  to  us  wants  a  great  many 
words;  not  only  because  in  those  primitive  times  the 
languages  were  not  so  copious  ss  at  present ;  but  also 
on  this  account,  that  the  inspired  writer*  had  no  occa- 
sion to  mention  many  of  the  term)  that  might  be  in  the 

The  Chaldee,  Striae,  Ethioptc,  &c.  languages,  are 
by  some  held  to  be  only  dialects  of  the  Hebrew ;  as 
the  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  &c.  are  dialects  of  the 
Latin.  It  has  been  supposed  by  many  eery  learned 
tnen,  that  the  Hebrew  characters  or  letters  were  often 
nsed  bieroglyphically,  and  that  each  bad  its  several  di- 
stinct sense  understood  as  a  hieroglyphic.  Neuman, 
who  seems  to  have  taken  infinite  pains  to  find  ont  this 
secret  meaning  of  these  letters,  gives  the  following  ex- 
plication :  k  alcpk,  he  says,  is  a  character  denoting  mo- 
tion, readiness,  and  activity  ;  a  beth,  signifies,  1.  Mat- 
ter, body,  substance,  thing  -,  2,  Place,  space,  or  ca- 
pacity; and,  3.  In,  within,  or  contained:  1  gtmel, 
stands  for  flexion,  bending,  or  obliquity  of  any  kind  : 
i  dalcth,  signifies  any  protrusion  made  from  without, 
or  any  promotion  of  any  kind :  n  he,  stands  for  pre: 
Sence,  or  demonstrative  essence  of  any  thing  :  i  van, 
Wants  for  copulation  or  growing  together  of  things : 
t  dtain,  expresses  vehement  protrusion  and  violent  com- 
pression, such  as  is  occasioned  by  at  once  violently 
discharging  snd  const  ringing  a  thing  together;  it  also 
signifies  sometimes  the  straitening  of  any  -figure  into  a 
narrow  point  at  the  end :  rt  zhtih,  expresses  associa- 
tion, society,  or  any  kind  of  composition  or  combi- 
nation of  things  together:  aj  teth,  stands  for  the  with- 
drawing, drawing  back,  or  recess  of  any  thing  :  •  jod, 
signifies  extension  and  length,  whether  in  matter  or 
in  time :  3  caph,  expresses  a  turning,  curveduess,  or 
concavity:  'f  lamtek,  stands  for  an  addition,  access, 
impulse,  or  mdversation,  and  sometimes  for  pressure  : 
D  nwm,  expresses  amplitude,  or  the  amplifying  any 
thing  in  whatever  sense  }  in  regard  to  contiguoos  qna- 
lities,  it  signifies  the  adding  length,  breadth,  and  cir- 
cumference ;  and  in  disjunct  qualities  it  signifies  mul- 
titude :  ■  nun,  signifies  the  propagation  of  one  thing 
from  another,  or  of  the  same  thiqg  from  erne  person 
to  another:  o  tamtck,  expresses  cincture  and  coarcta- 
tion! p  ain,  stands  for  observation,  objection,  or  obvia- 
tion :  ■  pe,  stands  for  a  crookedness  or  an  angle  of  any 
figure  :  s  ttade,  expresses  contiguity  and  close  succes- 
sion :  p  kaph,  expresses  a  circuit  or  ambit :  *)  resh,  ex- 
presses the  egress  of  any  thing,  as  also  the  exterior 
part  of  a  thing,  and  the  extremity  or  end  of  any 
thing  :  *  thin,  signifies  the  number  three,  or  the  third 
degree,  or  tlia  utmost  perfection  of  any  thing:  n  tau, 
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expresses  a  sequel,  continuation,  or  succession  of  any    TleWw 
thing.  f 

According  to  this  explication,  as  the  several  parti  en-  Hekridrs 
tar  letters  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet  separately  signify  the  '  *  "' 
ideas  of  motion,  matter,  space,  and  several  modifica- 
tions of  mutter,  space,  and  motion,  ft  'follows  that  % 
language,  the  words  of  which  are  composed  of  such  ex- 
pressive'characters,  must  necessarily  be  of  all  languages 
the  most  perfect  and  expressive,  a*  (he  Words  fanned  of 
such  letters,  according  to  their  determinate  separate  srg- 
nifiesrtions,  must  convey  the  idea  of  all  the  matters  con- 
tained in  the  sense  of  the  several  characters,  and  be  at 
once  a  name  and  >  definition.  Or  succinct  description  of 
the  sobject,  and  sll  things  material  as  well  as  spiritual, 
all  objects  in  the  natural  and  moral  world,  most  bo 
known  as  soon  as  their  names  are  known,  and  their  se- 
parate letters  considered. 

The  words  vrim  and  ikummim  are  thus  easily  ex- 
plained, and  found  perhaps  the  most  apposite  and  ex- 
pressive words  that  were  ever  formed. 

Rabbinical  or  modern  Hebrew,  h  the  language  used 
by  the  rabbins  in  the  writings  they  have  composed. 
Toe  basis  or  body  hereof  is  the  Hebrew  and  Chaldee, 
with  divers  alterations  in  the  words  of  tbese  two  lan- 
guages, the  meanings  whereof  tbeyhave  considerably 
enlarged  and  extended.  Abundance  of  things  they 
have  borrowed  from  the  Arabic  :  the  rest  is  chiefly 
composed  of  wdrds  and  -expressions,  chiefly  from  the 
Greek  ;  some  from  the  Latin  5  and  others  from  the 
other  modern  tongues  ;  particularly  that  spoken  in  the 
place  where  each  rabbin  lived  or  wrote. 

The  rabbinical  Hebrew  mnst  be  allowed  to  be  a  very 
copions  language,  M.  Simon,  in  his  Hist.  Crit.  dti 
Vieux  Testam.  li v.  ifi.  chap.  27.  observes,  that  there  fa 
scarce  any  art  or  science  but  the  rabbins  have  treated 
thereof  in  it.  They  have  translated  most  of  the  ancient 
philosophers,  mathematicians,  astronomers,  and  physi- 
cians; and  have  written  themselves  on  moat  subjects': 
they  do  not  want  even  orators  sad  poets.  Add,  that 
this  language,  notwithstanding  it  is  bo  crowded  with  fo- 
reign words,  has  its  beauties  visible  enough  in  the  works 
of  those  who  have  written  well  in  it. 

HEBREWS,  the  descendants  of  Heber,  tommonry 
called  Jews.     See  HEBREW  and  Jews. 

Heuhews,  or  Epistk  to  the  Hebrew*,  a  canonical 
book  of  the  New  Testament. 

Thoogh  St  Paul  did  not  prefix  hh  lrnrne  to  this 
epistle,  the  concurrent  testimony  of  the  nest  anther* 
ancient  and  modern  afford  such  cfidaaco  of  his  being 
the  author  of  it,  that  the  objections  to  tb*  contrary  are 
of  little  or  no  weight. 

The  Hebrews,  to  whom  this  epistle  was  written,  were 
the  believing  Jews  of  Palestine  ;  and  its  design  was  to 
convince  them,  and  by  their  means  all  the  Jewish  eou- 
•verts  wheresoever  dispersed,  of  the  insufficiency  and 
abolishment  of  the  ceremonial  and  ritual  law. 

HEBRIDES,  the  general  name  ef  some  islands  ly- 
ing to  the  north-west  of  Scotland,  ef  which  kingdom 
they  constitute  a  part.  They  are  situated  between  the 
55th  and  59th  degrees  of  latitude,  are  tapposee!  to  be 
about  300  in  number,  and  to  contain  48,000  inhabi- 
tants. The  names  of  the  largest  are  Lewis,  8kt, 
Muix,  Ilat,  and  A*RAV.  Of  these  islands  Mr  IVn- 
r/ant  hath  given  the  following  history. 

"  All  the  accounts  left' us  by  the -Greet  and  F   "" 
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i   write"  ere  enveloped  <.rptl>  obscurity  j,  a*  all  time*  brief  . 

«t«fWin  their  descriptions  of  places  they  had  eaeiest  ac- 
cess W,  and  miglit  have  described  mill  the  meet  sa- 
tisfactory precision  i  but  ie  remote  places,  their  rela- 
tione furpuk  little  mere-  than  bints,  the  feed  for  conjee— 
tore  to-  the,  visionary  aBtiauary. 

u  That  Pt  these,  a-  trwreller  mentioned  by  Sirabe, 
Ited .  viutid  Great  Britain,  I  no»W  with  tg  mate  only 
apaerypfuU,  ilnaeacrU'tbet!  he,  visited  the  remoter  parts.; 
■ad  tout -he  bad  also,  seen  Tbule,  the  land  of  romance, 
ui«i^u  theitnorutts.}  which  all  wight  pretend  to  have- 
seeu  i  bet  erery.  veyesjsc,  to  swell  -his  fame,,  made  the, 
island  he. sew.last  the  Ultima, Thale  ef  bit  Ir.rek.  If 
P^ ibaes.bel  reeebad  the**  parts,  V  might  haw  obier- 
veil,  floating  in  the  mm,  multitudes  of  gelatinous  ani- 
mal*, the  utfJuf*  of  Liaiweu),  a*d, out  of. those  hare 
foeraed  bis  fable.  He  made  bi*.TiWiA  a^eaqwetfM*]  o/ 
neitktr  tar  I  A,  Jta^mr  air;  hut  like  a  compmtian  o/f  Aem 
alt;  then,,  eeiehiBgibw  simile  from  what  floated  beftwa 
hinH.coiapaBH.it  te  tha /awgaaf.tbt  Ma,, the  Aristote- 
lian-idee  of  tbeee  bodies  \  and  frera  him  adopted  by  B«>* 
taralwtaj  •nacaaaonh  to.  that  great  philosopher.  Strabo. 
sery.ioWyies^odeatheMabWfd.UleevjieteliowB  him( 
merit  in  describing  the  climate  of  the-  piece*  be.  bid. 
teen.  As.a  farther  preef  of  bin  baling  visited,  tlwiHe- 
bridee,,heimeptiaH. their tuWrieodly  eky,  tliet-.nrohihitei 
the,  ginFthiflfnthe.ftoer  fruitts.  .and.tfcat-tbanatives.asar 
ekli^MLte  eerryitheir  eoraundes  skelter,  to  be*b.tb», 
giwnoa^ieatiiiilMutdihe  sneiled.by.the  defect  el  tmi 
aad  TieWMtftf  IrteOMHk  This  is,  the.  prokubk  pert; 
o(b«'«a*r»ti»e:ib«.wa«»  th a  .lira*,- that  the  gnatgeo*. 
grabber,  wrote  ie.  oensadared,  at. a. parsed  that.theee: 
islands  had  been  neglected  for  **nrj,-U*g.»aitoe-bj  the; 
Baaaw«»ad>  whan,  th*  difficeJiiee  of .getting  among- a 
fiaswiaa^uaffiendljruatw^inast  be  almost,  iueneerex 
ble.oVobuinaeeMnUerresperAiaf!  tberereoUy  of  rtliiei 
rcIeHr>BVM|iu-MC.  AU,tha*aca*iOe  admitted  ia-deeooei 
of,b*e>(i^,thatlbe»»ea;gree*^f»*eUeTrarid-tl)»»  Inn 
n^t(baTT:«e4her!«iiiifcdi.B"»ainfieiii)»eaMio£Uie7*a.i 
tioM;Ce«N»ej*^g.wiifc«i«ia]»t»r  received  from  then 
aMeuatr,  WltKll»bei»i'teBwejd<rdn;s»ed  out,  miaed  .witfc, 
the  orweeate-ofJeV*.  A.traffiojmHtibawbeeowee.. 
rial  oe  with,,  the*  vetwr  narthenn  >  iubajwterate  .of(»nei 
island  •  j»,  the.  time  *f  Pytfaeaa,  fotvonerof  the  .article*  of 
caa»oaereairaen*ieafd,ibyiBtrajKi*  the-  .iwy.bmv  weeei 
n^-ci(iemFo(-tlie'tej4»*rfitli«owaltav-»t^*i»l^'"*- 
ofrwhiM-ewttNe  eC  tbn,Der*«ar*u*car*... 

'*Tbei«jr^wpJ»eriMe»v..whe,floariehediii  the  jwign: 
eLClw4rae*.UitlMJMeibw«ia-tak*eMttM«^e«»JeaeeBi 
isjaade.  Ifc.ineiiiidaethw-OreBdit.aJi^enaietioaof^o.i' 
tbn^&ekgdaeinCeemw.  .  TbcilWiaawbadilhenririedaa' 
ceaqueetotlbelWmnrY  and. awglit  hare  seerribe  letter  I . 
but,  from  the ^erdaot^l^hMlbriarit  ibis  psobnhre-lhat' 
tba  SbeisatU  islaodeiweisitberA  intended,*,  for  he < in- 
fernal n%,  .that  .(be  '*■  wEimedw  (wawcerelrd  ;.om  even 
againavGcnnen)t-tn  thfc.site.ef  the  Rnbri(ieijwrll  net, 
admit  this  description,  which  aver**:  very  nre&  with;  the-, 
others;  fee  the -aricieeteoteHdnl  their  Gormaary^.  and 
■Mimtginary  iel«edv  tothe>x*tre<nemailb. 

»  Elrny,!  he  EUee  ietlie  next  that.  ■1entioi»tbe»ei»-t 
mote  .pleieet  .He.Ji«ed  later  ,thaa  the  c  preceding  ;*rri- 
tert,  and  Bt  ooqrset  hii  •ainiojeuoo il  fuller;  ,by swt&OBo 
efantenniog  rdieoevewenj  he,  ha*, added  tea  imoreto.s 
'■i.Qt4«d«9  ia..thft  6iet:wdlenitbatfl 
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mention)  the  Htebude*<  the  iilanda  ii 
jeim  in  the  same  live  ^.meda,  or,  aa  it  ie 
editions  more  properly  wcitten-the  Aemodtc, 
point  of  the  Soman  exueditioru  to.  the  north,  aa  the 
Shetland  isles  in  the  highest'  probability  were,  Pliny 
and  Mela,  agree' iu  the  nqmber  of  ibe^modss,  or  Ao- 
modm}  the  former-  make*  the*  oF  the  Hcebadr*  30  j 
an  aecoiHit  extremely  near  the  troth,  deducting)  the* 
little  tele*,  01  .rather roeke,  that  snrround  moil  of  the 
greater,  and  many  of  thain*o  indUtiact'ae  scarcely  to 
be  remarked,  except  on  an  actual  surrey. 

"  Solinae  iwcceede  Plmy.  Ifb*t  as  ia  snw peeed.  Was 
contemporary  with  Agrieola,  b*  hee  eemde,  very 'ill  ue» 
of.lhe  light  he  mtgbt  have,  reeeived-  freer  the  eapvdtv 
traeja>of  that  great  general;  bin  officers  might'baee  fur- 
nished  the  historian  witli  better  materisN  thaw  thorn  bw 
haa  coiweiMiearedv  Hshaairedueed  tbr  noaiber  of  the- 
Htrbtniw  to  £rr,  He  telfaue,  that"  th«<  inhabkanr* 
were  unacquainted  with  com  :  that  they  lived  only  uir 
&eh>.and  mrllbj  that-  tlnry  bad  one  king,,  aothe  islands 
were  only  9t*srated  from  eeoh  otben  by  narrowslra*l*v 
that  ,lbeir, prince  Man  bownd  by-certain  rolo*  of  govnrn- 
mont-to  do  justice-:  and  wa*  peevewted  by  povrrtyfrom' 
dovisiiogilroiB-ib*  troe  toaree,  being  supper  ted-ty  tbr* 
pidrlic,  and  allowed, nothing,  that  hneanU'call  bis-owwr 
notieveib  a.. wife ; .  bat- then  be  was,  allowed  free'  cheier* 
by  turn*  one,  owt  of  every ■  district,  of  any  female  that' 
caught  liia  :a it ct ion  j   which' deyriTed' him*  of  aM  ambk 

"  By^tbwiinmUrte^4thkw>iswnd*|.  wad-by1  the*  imV 
nute  aUcDtioii  ginni  fay  the-  bietetiaw.  top  tbw  circiior- 
ttnnceinftheir.JMrng'aepaniled  trees' each,  ether  by  very1 
mtmmtsftaits^-I  slioold  imagine^,  tbat  which  is  new 
onllrni  tbo  Lo*%-ItUfad,  and  include*  Lewrsf  Nerth  Uitt> 
BwibecuU,  Sowih  Urirj  and-  Brttriy.to  -hire' been' the' 
Be*  Htetrede*  of:  Solimu^  for  the<other  great  islandr; 
**ainae>8bJyi  fieri  awn  toe-  remote  'frormeaeh  'Other*  to- 
firnrthe  peeeedirig,  Tcryicherettrrisrio  deecrtpfion1  of 
that'ehsiaj  of  iiknda.  These  nrigJit  naturally  f»tt'un-' 
oer.the  rule  of  one'petty  prntc*  vatmusii  the'  only  pre* 
bwUe  part  of  Sol  i  not  V  tier  rat  we. 

"After  a-loog  interval-. appfire  'Ptalewry,.  the  '  E- 
gjpWaswognwdia»  Hw«he  rrwreerateftfire  Ebwder  j~ 
awd  neagieanieftchi  e>  nawie  }  the,  western  '.Ef-Mo'r.,  the 
Eaetcrwj.flwi'nav.  ifc/ro«i':£ftirf«wm.' .  Csntdrfl  «onjwiv 
tnee«;tkeavto','bei"U)tiniedee]t--Skyi  Lewie,  Ratbrr'  or' 
fUbline)<M«il,  rdsj  Iiayj  'and  I  will  net  con  trove  rt  hi  »^ 
opieeon,- 

"  T«*'Rbw>an'  m*teiiaU>gie«  very  little"  light  into- 
tiaigiwgranhw  of  these  ipertsv  Tkeitu*.  from  whom' 
moatmight  have-  baeer  expected/  i*  quite  'iwetif  about1 
the  •names  of  piece*  ;  notwithetanding  he'  ■  n  Forms -nn,1 
that  aiflrtt  by.'lllo'onmawind'of  Agrlcol*  performed' 
thai cirannuiMigatiow  of  firilaini  All  thaf-be  'take»L 
netice  of  is  the  d  i  toe  very '«nd  the  eonqrest-  of  the 
Orkney*  c  it  ibooU  seemy  that' wrthtbe  faiographen* 
of  at>  ambitious  nation, ,  notbinw  seemed  •worthy  ef  'n**- 
lice   buu what  they'cwrdd  dignity  with'  lhe>  glory'  of' 

"  It  la  very  difficult  to  asst^n-aveeJioti'frfrthecliKngW' 
of  t>*m*trcm  £tntdm  to  Hebrides;  the  last  is  modern;-, 
aad-eeenui  ts  thmsnaotetoron  Dr  Maaphersen  eonpo-  - 
eniyto  bare  arhten  fVom  theerror-ofa  transeriber,  who'* 
cbsuigedj  tb*.»*  into  Pri  .* 
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.(.  "  From  all  that  has  been  collected  from  the  *n- 
-*  cieuts,  it  appear*,  that  they  were  acquainted  with  little 
more  of  the  Hebrides  than  the  bare  name* :  it  if  pro- 
bable, that  the  Romani,  either  from  contempt  of  aucb 
barren  spots,  from  the  danger*  of  the  seat,  the  violence 
of  the  tides,  and  horrors  of  the  narrow  sounds,  in  the 
inexperienced  ages  of  navigation,  never  attempted  their 
conquest,  or  law  more  of  them  than  what  they  had  in 
sight  daring  the  few  circumnavigations  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, which  were  expeditions  more  of  ostentation  than 
of  utility. 

"  Tm  inhabitanti  bad  probably  for  tome  agei 
their  own  governors,  one  little  king  to  each  island, 
or  to  each  group,  a*  necessity  required.  It  is  reason- 
able to  suppose,  that  their  government  was  B9  ranch 
divided  as  that  of  Great  Britain,  which,  it  is  well 
known,  was  under  the  direction  of  numbers  of  petty 
princes  before  it  was  reduced  under  the  power  of  the 
Romani. 

"  No  account  is  given  in  history  of  the  time  these 
islands  were  annexed  to  the  government  of  Scotland. 
If  we  may  credit  our  Saxon  historians,  they  appear  to 
have  been  early  under  the  dominion  of  the  Ficts  ;  for 
Bede  and  Adamnanus  inform  us,  that  soon  after  tho 
arrival  of  St  Columba  in  their  country,  Brode,  a  Pic- 
tilh  monarch,  made  the  saint  a  present  of  the  celebra- 
ted island  of  Iona.  But  neither  the  holy  men  of  tbia 
island,  nor  the  natives  of  the  rest  of  the  Hebrides,  en- 
joyed a  permanent  repose  after  tbia  event.  The  first 
invasion  of  the  Danes  does  not  seem  to  be  easily  ascer- 
tained. It  appears  that  they  ravaged  Ireland,  and  the 
isle  of  Batbry,  a*  early  as  the  year  73  j.  In  the  fol- 
lowing century,  their  expeditions  became  more  fre- 
quent ;  Harold  Harfager,  or  the  tight-haired,  pursued, 
in  875,  several  petty  princes,  whom  he  had  expelled 
out  of  Norway;  who  had  taken, refuge  in  the  Hebri- 
des, and  molested  his  dominions  by  perpetual  descents 
from  those  islands.  He  aeems  to  have  made  a  rapid 
conqneat :  be  gained  a>  many  victoriea  ns  he  fonght 
battles  ;  be  put  to  death  the  chief  of  the  pirates,  and 
made  an  indiscriminate  slaughter  or  their  followers. 
Soon  after  his  return,  tho  islanders  repossessed  their 
ancient  seats ;  and,  in  order  to  repress  their  insults,  he 
sent  Ketil  thejlat-mie d  with  a  fleet  and  some  force*  for 
that  purpose.  He  soon  reduced  them  to  terms,  hot 
made  bis  victories  subservient  to  his  own  ambition  ;  be 
made  alliances  with  tho  regnli  he  had  subdued ;  he 
formed  intermarriages,  and  confirmed  to  tbem  their 
old  dominions.  This  effected,  he  sent  back  the  fleet 
to  Harold  ;  openly  declared  himself  independent  ; 
made  himself  prince  of  the  Hebrides ;  and  caused 
them  tn  acknowledge  him  as  such,  by  the  payment 
of  tribute  and  the  badge*  of  vassalage.  Ketil  re- 
mained, during  life,  maater  of  the  islands  ;  and  hi* 
subjects  appear  to  have  been  a  warlike  act  of  freeboot- 
ers, ready  to  join  with  any  adventurers.  Tho*  when 
Eric,  too  of  Harold  Harfager,  after  being  driven  out 
of  his  onn  country,  made  an  invasion  of  England,  ha 
put  vritfa  his  fleet  into  the  Hebrides,  received  a  large 
reinforcement  of  people  fired  with  the  hopes  of  prey, 
and  then  proceeded  on  hi*  plan  of  rapine.  After  the 
death  of  Ketil,  a  kingdom  was  in  after  time*  composed  . 
out  of  them,  which,  from  the  residence  of  the  little 
monarch  in  the  isle  of  Mao,  was  styled  that  of  Man,  1 
.3 
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The  islands  became  tributary  to  that  of  Norway  For  a  j 
considerable  time,  and  princes  were  sent  from  thence  - 
to  govern  ;  but  at  length  they  again  shook  off  the 
yoke.  Whether  the  little  potentate*  ruled  indepen- 
dent, or  whether  they  put  themselves  under  the  pro-' 
tection  of  the  Scottish  monarch*,  doe*  not  clearly  ap- 
pear :  hut  jt  i*  rea*onable  to  suppose  the  last,  a*  Do- 
nald-bane is  accused  of  making  the  Hebrides  the  price 
of  the  assistance  given  him  by  the  Norwegian*  against 
hi*  own  subjects.  Notwithstanding  they  might  occa- 
sionally seek  the  protection  of  Scotland,  yet  they  ne- 
ver were  without  prince*  of  their  own :  policy  deem 
directed  them  to  the  farmer.  From  the  chronicle*  of 
the  king*  of  Man  we  learn,  that  they  had  a  succession 
of  princes. 

"  In  1089  is  an  erideot  proof  of  the  independency 
of  the  islanders  on  Norway ;  for,  on  the  death  of  Lag- 
nan,  one  of  their  monarch*,  they  sent  a  deputation  to 
O' Brian  king  of  Ireland,  to  request  a  regent  of  royal 
blood  to  govern  tbem  during  the  minority  of  their 
young  prince.  They  probably  might  in  turn  compli- 
ment in  some  other  respect*  their  Scottish  neighbours  : 
the  islander*  most  have  given  them  some  pretence  to 
sovereignty;  for, 

"  In  1093,  Donald-bane,  king  of  Scotland,  call*  in 
the  assistance  of  Magnus  the  Barefooted,  king  of  Nor- 
way, and  bribes  him  with  the  promiie  of  alt  the 
islands.  Magnus  accepts  the  terms;  but  at  the  same 
time  boast*,  that  he  does  not  come  to  invade  the  terri- 
tories of  other*,  bot  only  to  resume  the  ancient  rights 
of  Norway.  Hi*  conquest*  are  rapid  and  complete  ; 
for,  beside*  the  islands,  by  nn  ingenious  fraud  he  add* 
Cantyre  to  hi*  dominion*. 

"  The  Hebrides  continued  governed  by  a  prince 
dependent  on  Norway,  a  specie*  of  viceroy  appointed 
by  that  court ;  and  who  paid,  no  attuning  the  dignity, 
ten  mark*  of  gold)  and  never  made  nay  other  pecuni- 
ary acknowledgment  during  life  :  bot  if  another  vice- 
roy was  appointed,  tb*  intae  sum  was  exacted  from  him. 
These  viceroy*  were  sometime*  Norwegians,  sometime* 
native*  of  tho  isle*.  In  1097  we  find,  that  Magna* 
deputes  a  nobleman  of  the  name  of  lngemund .-  in  after 
time*  wo  learn,  that  natives  were  appointed  to  that 
high  office.  Thus  were  the  Hebrides  governed,  from 
the  conquest  by  Magna*,  till  the  year  1263,  when 
Acho,  or  Haquin,  king  of  Norway,  by  an  unfortunate 
invasion  of  Scotland,  terminating  in  bis  defeat  U 
Largs,  so  weakened  the  powers  of  his  kingdom,  that 
hi*  succseer  Magna*  IV,  was  content  to  make  a  ces- ' 
■ion  of  the  island*  tn  Alexander  III. ;  hot  not  without 
stipulating  for  the  payment  of  a  large  mm,  and  a  tri- 
bute of  100  merkt  for  ever,  which  bone  the  name  of 
the  annual  of  Norway.  Ample  .provision  was  also  made 
by  Magna*  in  the  ssane  treaty,  for  She  security  of  the 
rights  and  properties  of  his  Norwegian  subjects  who 
chose  to  continue  in  the  i*lea,  where  many  of  their  po- : 
iterity  remain  to  this  day. 

;  "  Notwithstanding  this  revolution,  Scotland  scent* 
to  have  received  no  real  acqoiiition  ef  strength.  The 
islands  still  remained  governed  by  powerful  chieftains, 
the  descendants  nf  Somerted,  itbaoe  of  Heregaidel, 
or  Argyle, .  who,  marrying  the  daughter  of  Ola**, 
king  of  Man,  left  a-  divided  dominion  to  his  son*  Do- 
gal  and  Reginald  ;  from  tho  fast  wars  descended  the 
'  -  Macdongal* 
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H»Wii*i.  Maxdousal*  of  Lorn  ;  from  the  lot,  the  powerful  clan 
'■■■^-— '  of  the  Hacdonald*.  The  lordship  of  Argyle,  with 
Mull,  and  the  islands  north  of  it,  fell  to  the  ih«re  of 
the  first  5  Ilsy,  Cantyre,  nod  the  southern  i*les,  were 
the  ■  portion  of  the  last ;  a  division  that  formed  the  di- 
stinction of  the  Sudercye  and  Nordereys,  (as  further 
noticed  in  the  article  Iowa). 

"  These  chieftains  were  the  scourges  of  the  king- 
dom :  they  are  known  in  history  but  as  the  devasta- 
tions of  a  tempest ;  far  their  paths  were  marked  with 
the  most  barbarous  desolation.  Enceuragrd  by  their 
distance  from  the  sent  of  royalty,  and  the  turbulence 
of  the  limes,  which  gave  their  monarebs  full  employ, 
they  exercised  a  regal  power,  and  often  assumed  the 
title  ;  but  are  more  generally  known  in  history  by  the 
•tyle  of  the  fordi  of  the  iilet,  or  the  earls  of  Ross ;  and 
sometimes  by  that  of  the  Great  Macthnaid. 

"  Historians  are  silent  about  their  proceedings, 
from  the  retreat  of  the  Danes,  in  1 263,  till  that  of 
*335i  when  John,  lord  of.  the  isles,  withdrew  bis  al- 
legiance. In  the  beginning  of  the  next  century  bis 
successors  were  10  independent,  that  Henry  IV.  en- 
tered Into  a  formal  alliance  with  the  brothers  Donald 
and  John.  This  encouraged  them  to  commit  fresh 
hostilities  against  their  natural  prince.  Donald,  under 
pretence  of  a  claim  to  the  earldom  of  Rose,  [invaded 
and  made  a  conquest  of  that  county  :  but  penetrating 
as  far  at  the  shire  of  Aberdeen,  after  a  fierce  bnt  un- 
decisive battle' with  the  royal  party,  thought  proper 
to  retire,  and  in  a  little  time  to  swear  allegiance  to  Lis 
monarch  James  I.  But  he  was  permitted  to  retain 
the  county  of  Ross,  and  assume  the  title  of  earl.  Hit 
successor,  Alexander,  at  the  head  of  10,000  men,  at- 
tacked and  burnt  Inverness  ;  at  length  terrified  with 
the  preparations  made  against  him,  he  fell  at  the  royal 
feet,  and  obtained  pardon  as  to  life,  but  was  committed 
tt  strict  confinement. 

"  His  kinsman  and  deputy,  Donald  Balloch,  re- 
senting-the  imprisonment  of  his  chieftain,  excited  an- 
other rebellion,  and  destroyed  the  country  with  fire 
and  snord  ;  but  on  his  flight  was  taken  and  put  to 
death  by  an  Irish  chieftain,  with  whom  be  sought  pro- 
tection." 

"  These  barbarous  inroads  were  very  frequent  with 
a  set  of  banditti,  who  had  no  other  motive  in  war  but 
the  infamous  inducement  of  plunder. 

*'  In  the  reign  of  James  II.  iu  the  year  1461, 
Donald,  another  petty  tyrant,  an  earl  of  Ross,  and 
lord  of  the  isles,  renewed  the  pretence  of  independency  ; 
surprised  the  castle  of  Inverness ;  forced  bis  way  as  far 
as  Athol ;  and  obliged  the  earl  and  countess,  with  the 
principal  inhabitants,  to  seek  refuge  in  the  church  of 
St  Bridget,  in  hopes  of  finding  security  from  bil 
cruelty  by  the  sanctity  of  the  place :  but  the  barba- 
rian and  bis  followers  set  fire  to  the  church,  put  the 
ecclesiastics  to  the  sword,  and,  with  a  great  booty, 
carried  the  earl  and  countess  prisoners  to  bis  castle  of 
Claig,  in  the  island  of  Ilaj.  In  a  second  expedition, 
immediately  following  the  first,  he  suffered  the  penalty 
of  his  impiety:  a  tempest  overtook  him,  and  over- 
whelmed most  of  his  associate*  ;  and  he,  escaping  to 
Inverness,  perished  by  the  bands  of  an  Irish  harper ; 
tiia  surviving  followers  returned  to  Hay,  conveyed  the 
carl  and  countess  of  Athol  to  the  sanctuary  they  had 
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violated,  and  expiated  their  crime  by  restoring  the  p 
plunder,  and  making  large  donations  to  the  shrine  of  w 
the  offended  saint. 

"  John,  successor  to  the  late  earl  of  Ross,  entered 
into  alliance  with  Edward  IV,  and  sent  ambassadors  to 
the  court  of  England,  where  Edward  empowered  the 
bishop  of  Durham  and  earl  of  Winchester  to  conclude 
a.  treaty  with  him,  another  Denald  Balloch,  and  bi* 
■on  and  heir  John.  They  agreed  to  serve  the  king 
with  all  their  power,  and  to  become  bis  subjects  :  the 
earl  was  to  have  too  marks  sterling  for  life  in  time  of 
peace,  and  200I.  in  time  of  war;  and  tbeae  island 
allies,  in  case  of  the  conquest  of  Scotland,  were  to 
have  confirmed  to  them  all  the  possessions  benorth  of 
the  Scottish  sea;  and  in  case  of  a  truce  witb  the  Scot- 
tish monarch,  they  were  1o  be  inclnded  in  it.  But 
about  the  year  1476,  Edward,  from  a  change  of  po- 
litics, courted  the  alliance  of  James  III.  end  dropt  his 
new  allies.  James,  determined  to  subdue  this  rebel- 
lious race,  sent  against  them  a  powerful  army  under 
the  earl  of  Athol  ;  and  took  leave  of  him  with  this 
good  wish,  Furlh,  Fortune,  attdjill  the  fetters ;  as  mock 
as  to  say,  "  Go  forth,  be  fortunate,  and  bring  home 
many  captives  j"  which  the  family  of  Athol  ha*  used 
ever  since  for  its  motto.  Ross  wa<  terrified  into  sub- 
mission ;  obtained  his  pardon  ;  but  was  deprived  of  hi* 
earldom,  which  by  act  of  parliament  was  then  decla- 
red unalienably  annexed  to  the  ctowu  ;  at  tbe  same 
time  the  king  restored  to  him  Knapdale  and  Cantyre, 
which  tbe  earl  had  resigned  ;  and  invested  htm  anew 
with  the  lordship  of  the  isles,  to  hold  ihem  of  the  king 
by  service  and  relief.  . 

"  Thus  tbe  great  power  of  the  Isle*  was  broken : 
yet  for  a  considerable  time  after,  the  petty  chieftain* 
were  continually  breaking  out  into  small  rebellions, 
or  harassed  each  other  in  private  war*  ;  and  tyranny 
seems  bnt  to  have  been  multiplied.  James  V.  found 
it  necessary  to  make  tbe  voyage  of  the  isles  in  person 
in  1536,  seized  and  brought  away  with  him  several  of 
the  most  considerable  leaders,  and  obliged  them  to 
find  security  for  their  own  good  behaviour  and  that 
of  their  vassals.  The  names  of  these  chieftains  were 
(according  to  Lindeaay),  Mydyart,  Mac-connel,  Mac- 
loud  of  the  Lewis  j  Mae-niel,  Mac-lane,  Mac-intosh, 
John  Mudymrt,  Mac-kuy,  Mackenzie,  and  many  others; 
but  by  tbe  names  of  some  of  the  above,  there  seen  to 
have  been  continental  a*  well  as  insnlar  malecontent*. 
He  examined  the  titles  of  their  holdings  j  and  finding 
several  to  have  been  usurped,  reunited  their  lands  to 
the  crown.  In  the  same  voyage  he  had  the  glory  of 
causing  a  survey  to  be  taken  of  the  coast*  of  Scotland, 
and  of  tbe  islands,  by  his  pilot  Alexander  Lin desay  ; 
which  were  published  in  1 583,  at  Paris,  by  Nicholas  de 
Nicholay,  geographer  to  the  French  monarch. 

"  Tbe  troubles  that  succeeded  the  death  of  Janes 
occasioned  a  neglect  of  these  insulated  parts  of  the 
Scottish  dominions,  and  left  them  iu  a  state  of  anarchy. 
Id  1614,  tbe  Mac-donald*  made  a  formidable  insur- 
rection, oppugning  tbe  royal  grant  of  Cantyre  to  tbe 
earl  of  Argyle  and  his  relations.  The  petty  chieftain* 
continued  in  a  tort  of  rebellion }  and  the  award  of  tbe 
greater,  as  nsunl  in  weak  governments,  was  employed 
against  them  ;  the  encouragement  and  protection  given 
by  them  tn  pirate*  employed  the  power  wf  tbe  Camp- 
R  r  belt* 
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Hebrides.  '""*  dnrinfl  *be  W'?n  °r  James  V! .  Ml  me  beginning 
»— v—  of  that  of  Charles  1.  (a). 

"  But  the  turbulent  spirit  of  the  oM  time*  conti- 
nued even  to  the  pretest  age.  The  head*  of  clans 
were  by  the  divisions,  and  a  falie  policy  that  predomi- 
nated in  Scotland  daring  the  reign  erf  William  III, 
flattered  with  an  ideal  importance  :  instead  of  being 
treated  as  bad  subjects,  they  were  courted  at  delirable 
allies:  instead  of  i'eeling  the  band  of  power,  money 
was  allowed  to  bribe  them  into  the  loyalty  of  the  timet. 
Tbey  would  have  accepted  tbe  subsidies,  notwitnstand- 
ing  tbey  deteated  tbe  prince  that  offered  them.  Tbey 
were  taught  to  believe  themselves  of  tuch  consequence, 
that  in  these  day!  turned  to  their  destruction.  Two  re- 
cent rebellions  gars  legislature  n  late  experience  of  the 
folly  of  permitting  the  feudal  system  to  exist  In  any 
part  of  it*  dominion*.  The  act  of  1748,  for  abolish- 
iag  heritable  jurisdictions,  at  once  deprived  the  chief- 
taint  of  all  power  of  injuring  the  public  by  their  com- 
motions. Many  of  the  Rcgufc  second  this  effort  of 
-  legislature,  and  neglect  no  opportunity  of  rendering 
themselves  hateful  to  their  unhappy  vassals,  the  former 
instruments  of  their  ambition. " 
StmUeft  m  The  situation  of  these  islands  in  the  great  Atlantic 

f*^",H^*'  ■»«  renders  the  air  cold  and  moitt  in  tbe  greater 
'part  of  them.  In  tbe  most  northerly  isles  the  son,  at 
the  summer  solstice,  it  not  above  an  hour  coder  the 
horizon  at  midnight,  and  not  longer  shove  it  at  mid- 
day in  the  drptfa  of  winter.  Tbe  soil  of  tbe  Hcbridn 
varies  alto  in  different  isles,  and  in  different  parti  of 
tbe  same  island  :  tome  are  mountainous  and  barren, 
producing  little  else  than  heath,  wild  myrtle,  fern,  and 
a  little  grat*)  while  others  being  cultivated  and  manu- 
red with  sea-weed,  yield  plentiful  crops  of  oat*  and  barley. 
■  "  Lead  minet  have  been  discovered  in  tome  of  these 
islands,  bat  not  worked  to  much  advantage ;  other*  have 
been  found  to  contain  quarries  of  marble,  lime-itone, 
and  freestone  ;  nor  are  tbey  destitute  of  iron,  talc,  cry- 
stals, and  many  curious  pennies,  tome  of  which  emulate 
the  Brasilian  topaz. 

M  With  respect  to  vegetable*,  over  and  above  the 
plentiful  harvests  of  corn  that  tbe  native*  earn  from 
agriculture*  and  the  pot-herbs  and  root*  that  are  plant- 
ed in  gardent  for  tbe  sustenance  of  the  people,  these 
inland*  produce  spontaneously  a  variety  of  plant* 'and 
aimplcs,  used  by  the  islander*  in  the  cure  of  their  dis- 
ease* ;  hut  there  it  hardly  a  ibrub  or  tree  to  be  *een, 
except  in  a  very  few  spots,  where  tome  gentlemen  have 
endeavoured  to  rear  them  with  much  mote  trouble  than 
success. 

**  The  animals,  both  of  the  land  and  sea,  domestic 
and  wild,  quadrupeds,  tbwta,  and  fishes,  found  in  and 
about  these  island's,  are  of  tbo  tame  specie*,  size,  and 
configuration  witb  these  of  the  OftKHKYS. 

"  Tbe  people  inhabiting  these  Islands  are  of  tbe 
same  nee  with  those  who  live  in  the  Highlands  of 
Seettand;  speak  tha  same  language,  wear  the  tame 
habit,  antt  observe  tbe  tame  customs.     [Sea  tbe  article 

Highlands.] 
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**  The  commodities  which  may  be  deemed  the  staple*  Hetridet. 
of  this  country  are  black  cattle,  sheep,  and  fish,  which  ■— '  >  ■  ^ 
they  sell  to  tbeir  fellow-subjects  of  Scotland.  Part  of 
the  wool  they  work  np  into  knit-stockings,  coarse 
cloth,  and  that  variegated  stuff  called  tartan.  Tbey 
likewise  salt  mutton  in  the  hide,  and  export  it  in  beat* 
or  harklingt  to  different  parts  of  the  main  land.  Cod, 
ling,  mackerel,  whiting,  hadduck,  and  sole*,  are  here 
caught  in  abundance,  together  with  a  small  red  cod, 
remaikably  voracious,  of  a  very  delicate  flavour ;  there 
are  likewise  two  kind*  of  white  fish,  which  seem  to  be 
peculiar  to  this  coast,  known  by  the  name*  at  Hike  and 
eta,  esteemed  good  eating.  But  the  greatest  treasure 
tbe  ocean  pours  forth  is  the  prodigious  quantity  of  her- 
rings, which,  at  one  season  of  the  year,  swarm  in  all 
tbe  creek*  and  bayt  along  the  western  shore  of  Scotland. 
These  are  counted  the  largest,  fattest,  and  finest  her- 
rings, caught  in  any  part  of  the  northern  seas.  This 
fishery  employs  a  great  number  of  bands,  and  faring*  n 
considerable  advantage  to  tbe  kingdom.  The  fish  an 
caught,  cured,  barreled  up,  and  exported  :  but  whe- 
ther from  want  of  skill,  or  a  proper  salt  for  pickling, 
tbe  Scotch-cured  herrings  of  this  coast,  though  supe- 
rior to  all  other*  in  their  natural  state,  are  counted  in- 
ferior to  those  which  are  dressed  and  pickled  by  the 
Dutch  fishermen. 

"  How  mean  and  contracted  soever  the  commerce 
and  produce  of  these  island*  may  be  at  present,  tbey 
are  perhaps  mare  capable  of  improvement  in  both 
articles  than  any  pait  of  the  British  dominions  in  Eu- 
rope. The  inhabitants  are  to  little  skilled  in  husbandry, 
that  the  soil,  though  generally  good  iq  tbe  low  ground*, 
yield*  nothing  bnt  scanty  crops  of  oats  and  barley ;  and 
great  tracts  of  land  lie  together  uncultivated.  If  a 
very  small  number  of  judicious  farmers  would  settle  in 
some  of  the  most  considerable  islands,  they  would  toon 
raise  such  harvests  a*  would  enrich  themselves ;  em- 
ploy and  maintain  all  tbe  idle  people,  a  great  number 
of  whom  are  obliged  to  repair  to  foreign  countries  for 
subsistence  ;  afford  sufficient  bread  for  the  inhabitant*, 
and  even  supply  the  barren  parts  of  the  opposite  conti- 
nent. The  toil  in  many  placet  would  produce  wheat, 
and  almost  everywhere  would  give  good  pasturage,  in- 
somuch that,  with  proper  culture,  the  people  might  pro- 
vide hay  and  fodder  for  their  cattle,  which  during  the 
severity  of  the  winter,  die  in  great  numbers  fur  want 
of  provision.  Improvements  of  this  kind  would  be 
the  mere  easily  made,  as  the  see-shore  abounds  witb 
shells  fur  time  and  see-weeds  for  manure  ;  and  the  la- 
bourers would  be  easily  subsisted  by  the  fish  that  swmn 
not  only  in  (he  ocean  which  surrounds  these  island*, 
but  likewise  in  the  numeruus  lakes  and  rivers  offxexh 
water.  Martin  declares,  that  he  knew  100  families  in 
this  country  maintained  by  at  many  little  farm*,  the 
rent  of  each  not  exceeding  ja.  one  sheep,  and  a  few 
pecks  of  oats. 

"  The  commerce  of  these  island*  might  be  extended 
!■  inch  »  manner  at  to  render  them  a  staple  of  trade, 
and  no  excellent  nursery  for  seamen.     Tbey  are  fur- 
nished 


(a)  Tn  tbe  beginning  of  tbe  17th  century  the  islanders  were  continually  harassing  Ireland  witb  their  plunder- 
ing invasions,  or  landing  then  to  support  rebellions ;  at  length  it  was  made  treason  to  receive  tb.es*  Hcbiidsjan 
Redshanks  at  tbey  Were  styled. 
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Hebrides.  Dished  with  an  infinite  number  of  bays,  creeks,  and  bar 
*'  »  '  boon,  for  the  convenience  of  navigation  i  the  ialmhi- 
tanta  an  numerous,  strong,  Retire,  and  every  way 
qualified  for  the  life  of  a  mariner.  The  Ma  afford* 
myriads  of  fish  for  exportation  :  tbe  lands  might  afford 
plenty  of  pasturage  for  Mack  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep, 
a*  well  a*  plenteou*  harvests  of  corn  and  other  grain  : 
woollen  and  linen  manufacture*  might  ba  prosecuted 
to  great  advantage,  where  labour  ii  cheap  and  provi- 
sions are  reasonable.  Tbe  islands  afford  good  stone  and 
line  ;  and  some  parti  of  tbe  opposite  main  land,  tim- 
ber far  building.  They  have  pteaty  of  fuel,  not  only 
for  tbe  ordinary  purposes  of  life,  but  alw  for  salt-pani, 
which  might  be  erected  on  different  part*  of  the  coait  ] 
and  for  burning  tea-ware  for  tbe  use  of  a  glass  ar  loap 
manufacture.  Finally,  the  situation  of  these  islands. 
is  in  commodious  for  trade,  that  the  navigator  is  im- 
mediately in  the  open  tea,  and  almost  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Denmark,  Sweden,  Hamburgh,  Hol- 
land ;  nay,  with  a  favourable  wind,  he  can  reach  the) 
coasts  of  France  and  Spain  in  a  week's  sailing 
is  bound  for  the  British  pis        "  " 

part  of  the  known  globe,  b> 
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bronk.  Shepherd,  Eorramaaga,  Irroaaa,  Annate*,  and   BsWidci 
Tanna.  I 

HEBRON,  in  Anew*  Geogrmpfy,  a  «ry  ancient  ,  H'*""- , 
city,  situated  in  the  hilly  country  of  the  tribe  of  Jadak 
to  the  south.  Its  mora  ancient  name  was  Kirtath  Ar* 
ba,  or  Corinth  Arba.  In  antiquity  Ibis  city  vied  with 
moat  ancient  cities  of  Egypt,  being  seven  year* 
prior  to  Zeeo,  translated  Tanit  by  the  Seventy.  Jo- 
sephus  makes  it  not  only  older  than  Tania,  bat  eve* 
than  Memphis.  It  stood  to  tbe  west  of  the  lake  Alpha!- 
tiles,  and  was  for  some  time  the  royal  residence  of 
David.  After  the  captivity  it  frit  into  ike  hands  of  the) 
Edomiles,  as  did  all  the  south  country  of  Judea.  It  is 
now  called  Habromn,  situated  seven  leagues  to  tbe  sooth 
or  Bethlehem.  The  Arabs  call  it  El-kalil,  »  tbe  well- 
beloved  ;"  which  is  tbe  epithet  tbey  usually  apply  to 
Abraham,  whose  sepulchral  grotto  they  still  snow. 
Habroon  is  sealed  at  the  font  of  an  eminence,  on  which 
are  some  wrctchrd  rain*,  the  miibapen  remains  of  an 
ancient  castle.  The  adjacent  country  is  a  tort  of  ok* 
long  hollow,  five  or  aim  leagues  in  length,  and  not  dis- 
iderd  for  any  agreeably  varied  by  rocky  hillocks,  groves  of  fir-trees, 
at  once  disencumbered     stunted  oaks,  and  a  few  plantations  of  vines  and  olive 


of  the   laud,  and  prosecutes  hi*  voyage    through    the  trees.  These  vinryards  are  not  cultivated  with  a  view  to 

open  aea  without  obstruction  or  difficulty."  make  wine,  the  inhabitants  being  such  zealous  Mahe- 

To  the  neglected  state  of  these  island*,   and  to  their  metans  as  not  to  permit  any  Christians  to  live  among 

great  importance  in  varions  natural  respect*,  the  alten-  them:  they  are  only  of  tree  to  procure  drird  raisins, 

tien  of  government  has  been  called  within  these  few  which  an  badly  prepared,  though  the  graprs  are  of  an 

jean  by  the  representation  apd  efforts  of  different  pa-  excellent  kind.    The  peasants  cultivate  cotton  likewisi 


triotie  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and  a  regular  esta- 
blishment has  been  formed  under  the  name  of  the  Bri- 
tish Society  for  extending  the  Fisheries  and  improving 
the  Sea-coast*  af  tbe  Kingdom  ;  in  consequence  of 
which  many  aseful  plans  for  the  improvement  of  those 
islands  have  been  adopted,  and  are  gradually  carrying; 
into  eicenttou. 

New  Hebk/dis,  a  cluster  of  islands  lying  in  the 
Great  Soalb  sea,  or  Pacific  ocean.  The  northern 
island*  of  this  archipelago  were  first  discovered  by  that 
great  navigator  Qniros  in  1606,  and  net  without  rea- 
son considered  as  n  part  of  the  southern  continent, 
which  at  that  time,  and  till  very  lately,  was  supposed 
to  exist.  They  were  next  visited  by  M.  de  Bougain- 
ville in  1768,  who,  besides  landing  on  tbe  island  of 
Lepers,  did  no  more  than  discover  that  the  laud  wai 
■at  connected,  bat  composed  of  islands,  which  he  call- 
ed the  Great  CfrMet.  Captain  Cook,  besides  ascer- 
taining the  extent  and  situation  of  these  islands,  added 
the  knowledge  of  several  in  this  group  which  were  be- 
fore unknown.  He  explored  the  whole  clusters  and 
thinking  himself  thereby  intitted  to  affix  to  tbem  a  ge- 
neral appellation,  he  named  them  tbe  New  Hebridei, 
They  are  situated  between  latitudes 


which  is  spon  by  their  wives,  and  sold  at  Jerusalem  and 
Gaza.  They  have  alio  some  soap  man  11  factories,  the 
kali  far  which  is  sold  them  by  (ho  Btdonina  ;  and  a 
very  ancient  gless-hoase,  the  only  one  in  Syria.  They 
make  there  a  great  quantity  of  coloured  rings,  brace- 
lets for  the  wrists  and  legs,  and  for  the  arms  above  the 
elbows,  besides  a  variety  of  other  trinkets,  which  am 
sent  even  to  Constantinople,  In  coostqoence  of  these 
manufactures,  Mr  Volney  informs  us,  Habroan  i*  the 
■test  powerful  village  in  all  this  quarter ;  and  is  able  to 
arm  800  or  990  men,  who  adhere  to  the  faction  Kaisi, 
and  are  the  perpetual  enemies  of  the  people  of  Beth- 
lehem. This  discord,  which  has  prevailrd  throughout 
the  country  from  tbe  earliest  times  of  the  Arabs,  cause* 
a  perpetual  civil  war,  The  peasants  are  ineearantly  ma- 
king inroads  on  each  other's  lands,  destroying  their 
corn,  dourra,  irsamnm,  and  olive  trees,  and  carrying 
off  their  sheep,  goats,  and  camels.  The  Turks,  who 
are  everywhere  negligent  in  repressing  similar  disorders, 
are  the  les*  attentive  to  them  here,  since  tlieir  autho- 
rity is  very  precarious.  The  Bedouins,  whose  camps 
occupy  tbe  level  country,  are  continually  at  oven  bo-  ■ 
it  Hi  ties  with  them  ;  of  which  the  peasants  avail  them- 
selves to  resist  their  authority,  or  do  mischief  to  each 


and  20  deg.  4  min.  soath  t  end  between  166  deg.  41,     other,  according  to  the   blind  caprice  of  their  igno- 


nun.  and  170  deg.  21  ntin.  east  longitude;   and  extend 
115    leagues    hi  the  direction  of  north  north-west  and 
■auth-soalh-east.    The  most  northern  part  of  this  archi- 
H"P>  ™  caHed  by  H.  do  Bougainville  the  Peak  of 
Mr  Etoile.     The  whole  cluster  consist*  of  the  following 
islands )   some  of  which   hove  received   names   from 
tire  different   European    navigat. 
name*  which  they  bear  among  thi 
del  Espiritn  Santo,  MaMcollo,   St  Barthttom 
af  Lepers,     Aurora,  Whitsuntide,    Ambrvm, 
Ape*,    Three    Hills,   Sandwich,    Montagu,   1 


or  the  interest  of  the  moment.     Hen 

anarchy  which  i*  stilt  mere  dreadful  than  the  despotism 

which  prevails  elsewhere,  while  the  mutual  devastations 

of  the  contending  parties  render  the  appearance  of  this 

part  of  Syria  more  wretched  than  that  of  any  other. 

HEBRUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  the  largest  river 

retain  the     of  Thrace,  rising  from  Mount  Scombru*  \  running;  in 

iz.  Tierra      two  channel*  till  it  cornea  to  Philippopolis, 


a  tbey 
unite.  It  empties  itself  at  two  mouth*  ititu  tbe  jtgeaa 
sea,  10  the  north  nf  Samothrace.  ft  was  supposed  to 
roll  its  water*  upon  golden  sands.    The  bead  of  Orpha- 
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u*  «*u  thrown  into  it  after  it  bad  been  cut  oft*  by  the 
C icon  inn  women. 
-  HECATE,  in  fabulous  history,  a  daughter  of  Pereea 
and  Atteria,  the  luns  m  Proserpine  or  Diana.  She 
wai  called  Luna  in  heaven,  Diana  on  earth,  and  He- 
cate or  Proserpine  in  bell ;   whence  her  name  of  Diva 

7rmi*t  tergetmm,  tricept.  She  was  supposed  to  pre- 
ind  enchantments.  She  was  generally 
represented  like,  a  woman,  with  the  head  of  a.  bone,  a 
dop,  or  a  hoar ;  and  sometimes  she  appeared  wilh  three 
different  bodies,  and  three  different  fates,  with  one  neck. 
Dogs,  lamb?,  and  honey,  were  generally  offered  to  her, 
especially  in  way'  and  cross  road*  ;  whence  sbe obtain- 
ed the  name  of  Trivia.  Her  power  was  extended  over 
heaven,  the  earth,  tea,  and  hell  ■,  and  to  ber  kings  and 
nations  supposed  themselves  indebted  for  their  prospe- 
rity 

HECATESIA,  a  yearly  festival  observed  by  the 
Straloniccnsians  in  honour  of  Hecate.  The  Athenians 
paid  also  particular  worship  to  this  goddess,  who  was 
deemed  the  patroness  of  families  and  of  children.  From 
this  circumstance  the  statue*  of  the.  goddess  were  erec- 
ted before  the  doors  of  the  houses)  and  upon  every 
sew  moon  a  public  supper  was  always  provided  at  the 
eipence  of  the  richest  people,  and  set  in  the  streets, 
where  the  poorest  of  the  citizens  were  permitted  to  re- 
tire and  feast  upon  it,  while  they  reported  that  Hecate 
had  devoured  it.  There  were  also  expiatory  offerings, 
to  supplicate  the  goddess  to  remove  whatever  evils 
anight  impend  on  the  head  of  the  public,  &c. 

HECATOMB,  ia  antiquity,  *  sacrifice  of  a  hun- 
dred beasts  of  the  same  kind,  at  a  hundred  altars,  and. 
by  a  hundred  priest*  orsacrificers.  The  word  is  farmed 
of  the  Greek  tultpGt,  which  properly  signifies  a  sump- 
tuous or  magnificent  sacrifice.— Other*  derive  it  from 
the  Greek  Iht«,  centum,  "  a  hundred,"  and  Jut,  bo*, 
u  bullock,"  &c ;  on  which  footing  the  hecatomb 
should  be  a  sacrifice  of  I  do  bullocks.— Other*  derive 
the  word  from  husvw  and  swr,  pet,  "  foot ;"  and  nn 
that  principle  bold,  that  the  hecatomb  might  cansiit  oE 
only  25  four-footed  beasts.  They  add,  that  it  did  not 
matter  what  kind  of  beasts  were  choeen  for  victims,  pro- 
vided the  quota  of  feet  were  bnt  bad. 

Pythagoras  is  said  to  have  sacrificed  a  hecatomb  to 
the  muse*  of  100  oxen,  in  joy  and  gratitude  for  his 
discovering  the  demonstration  of  the  47th  proposition 
nf  the  first  book  of  Euclid,  viz.  that  ia  a  reetangled 
triangle  the  square  of  the  hypothenose  is  equal  to  the 
square*  of  the  two  other  side*. 

For  tlie  origin  of  heeatombs  :■. — Strata  relate*,  that 
there  were  100  cities  in  Lacooia,  and  that  each  city 
used  tn  sacrifice  a  bullock  every  year  for  the  common 
aafety  of  the  country  ;  whence  the  institution  of  the 
celebrated  sacrifice  of  ICO  victims,  called  heeatombt. 
Others  refer  the  origin  of  hecatombs  to  a  plague, 
wherewith  the  100  cities  of  Pelaponnesn*  were  afflict- 
ed ;  for  the  removal  whereof,  they  jointly  contributed 
to  so  splendid  a  sacrifice. 

Julius  Capitoliaus  relates,  that  for  a  hecatomb  they 
erected  100  altar*  ef  torf,  and  on  these  sacrificed  wo 
sheep  and  100  hogs.  He  adds,  that  when  the  emperor*, 
offered  sacrifices  of  this  kind,  they  sacrifted  too  lion*, 
IOO  eagles,  and  too  oilier  beasts  of  the  like  kind.. 

HECATOMB&ON  was  the  first  month  of  the 
Athenian  year,  consisting  of  30  day*  ^  beginning  on  (lie, 
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first  new  moon  after  the  summer  solstice,  and  oonse-  Heeatest. 
quently  answering  to  the  latter  part  nf  our  Jane  and       been 
the  beginning  of  July.    It  had  it*  name  from  the  great        ■ 
number  ef  hecatombs  sacrificed   in   it.      See  Heca-     ******* 
tomb.  * 

HECATOMPOLIS,  in  Ancitnt  Geography,  a  sur- 
name of  the  island  of  Crete,  from  its  100  cities.  The 
territory  ef  Laconia  also  had  anciently  this  name  far 
the  tame  reason  ;  and  the  canton*  of  these  100  citie* 
waa  to  sacrifice  a  hecatomb  annually. 

HECATOMPYLOS,  in  Ancient  Gtograpfy,  the 
metropolis  of  Pari  bin,  and  royal  residence  of  Araaces, 
situated  at  the  spring*  of  the  Araxes.  Thebes  in  Egypt 
bad  also  the  same  name  from  its  loo  gates. 

HECK,  an  engine  to  take  fish.  A  salmon  heck  is> 
a  grate  for  catching  that  sort  of  fish. 

HF.CKLE,  among  hemp  d  ret  sew.     See  Hatcheu 

HECLA,  a  volcano  ef  Iceland,  and  one  of  the  most 
furious  in  the  world,  situated  ia  the  southern  part  of 
the  i*l and.     See  Iceland. 

It  was  visited  in-  the  year  1772  by  Dr  Van  Trail,  » 
Swedish  gentleman,  along  with  Mr  (now  Sir  Joseph)' 
Banks,  Dr  Solauder,  and  Dr  James  Lind  of  Edinburgh. 
On  their  first  landing  they  found  n  tract  of  land  60  or 
70  miles  in  extent  entirely  ruined  by  lav*,  which  ap- 
peared to  have  been  in  the  highest  state  of  liquefaction. 
Having  undertaken  a  journey  to  tbe  top  of  the  moun- 
tain, they  travelled  300  or  360  English  miles  over  an, 
uninterrupted  tract  of  Iqva ;  and  bad  at  length  the 
pleasure  of  being  tb*  first  who  bad  arrived  at  the  sum- 
mit of  the  mountain. 

Hrcla,  according  to  the  accounts  of  these  gentle- 
men, is  situated  in  the. south*™  part  of  tbe  island* 
about  four  miles  fsom  the  sea-coast,  and  is  divided  into 
three  parts  at  the  top,  tbe  middle  point  being  the 
highest  j  and,  according  to  an  exact  observation  with, 
fiamsden's  barometer,  i*  5000  feet  above  the  level  of 
tbe  sea..  They  were  obliged  to  quit  their  horse*  at  the 
first  opening  from  which  the  fire  bad  buret.  Tbey  de- 
scribe this  as  m  place  with  lofty  glased  walls  and  high, 
glased  cliff's,  unlike  any  thing  which  tbey  had  ever  seen 
before. 

A  little  higher  up  tbey  found  a  large  quantity  eC 
grit  aed  stones.}  and  still  farther  on  another  openings 
which,  though  not  deep,  descended  lower  than  that  of 
the  highest  point.  Here  tbey  imagined  they  plainly, 
discerned  the  effects  of  bailing  watt/ }  and  not  far  fron> 
thence  the  mountain  began  to  he  covered,  with  snow, 
excepting  some  spots  which  were  bare.  Tho  reason  oi 
>  this  difference  thry  soon  perceived  to  be  tbe  hot  vapour 
ascending  from  the  mountain.  As  tbey  ascended  higbeo 
they  found  these  spot*  become  larger  ;  and  about  2oOt 
yards  below  the  summit,  a  hole  about  a  yard  and  a  half 
in  diameter  was  observed,  from  whence  issued  an  hot  at 
steam,  that  they  could  not  measure  the  degree  of  beat 
with  the  thermometer.  Tbe  cold  now  began  to  bo 
very  intense  ;  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,. which,  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain  waa  at  54,  now  fell  to  24 )  tbe 
wind  also  became  so  violent,  that  they  were  sometime* 
obliged  to  lie  down.  To*  fear  of  being  blown,  down  the 
most  dreadful  precipices.  On  the  very  summit  tbey 
experienced  at  tbe  same  time  a.high  degree  of.heat  and 
cold  ;  for,  in  tbe  air,  Fahrenheit**. thermometer  stood, 
constantly  at  34,  but  when  set  nn  the  ground,  rose  to. 
153.:  the  barometer  stood,  at  22.247.  Though  they 
were 
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were  very  much  inclined  to  remain  here  for  tome  line* 
•*  it  could   by  no  means  be  done  with  safety  ;   for  which, 
reason  they  were  obliged  to  descend  very  quickly. 

The  mountain  seems  to  be  made  up,  not  of  lava,  but 
of  •and,  grit,  and  ashes  ;  which  are  thrown  up  with  the 
•tone*  partly  discoloured,  and  partly  melted  by  the  fire. 
Several  sorts  of  pumice  stones  were  found  on  it,  among 
which  was  one  with  some  sulphur.  Sometimes  the  pu- 
mice was  so  much  burnt,  that  it  was  at  light  as  tow. 
Its  form  and  colour  was  sometimes  very  fine,  hut  at 
the  same  time  mo  soft,  that  it  was  difficult  to  aemove  it  . 
from  one  place  to  another.  The  common  lava  was 
band  both  in  large  pieces  and  small  bits  ;  as  likewise 
a  quantity  of  black  jasper  burned  at  the  extremities, 
and  resembling  trees  and  branches.  Some  slate  of  a 
strong  red  colour  waa  observed  among  the  stones  thrown 
oat  by  the  volcano.  In  one  place  the  lava  bad  taken 
the  form  of  chimney-stacks  half  broken  down. — As 
ibey  descended  the  mountain  they  observed  three  open- 
ings. In  one,  every  thing  looked  as-red  as  brick  j  front 
another,  the  lava  had  flowed  in  a  stream  about  50  yards 
broad,  and  after  proceeding  for  some  way,  had  divided 
into  three  large  branches.  Further  on  they  perceived 
an  opening,  at  the  bottom  of  which  was  a  mount  in 
form  of  a  sugar-loaf,  in  throwing  up  of  which  the  first 
appeared  to  have  exhausted  itself. 

We  have  already  observed,  that  our  travellers  were 
the  first  who  ascended  to  the  top  of  this  mountain. 
The  reason  that  no  one  before  them  had  ever  done  so 
was  partly  founded  in  superstition,  and  partly  the  steep* 
Mil  and  difficulty  of  the  ascent,  which  was  greatly  fa- 
cilitated by  an  eruption  in  1766.  Most  kinds  of  lava 
found  in  other  volcanic  countries  are  to  be  met  with 
about  Hecia,  or  other  Iceland  volcanoes ;.  as  the  gray, 
dark  perforated  kind,  similar  to  the  Derbyshire  load- 
stone j  the  Iceland  agate,  pumex  vitrau,  both  the  niger 
and  viridii.  Soma  have  conjectured  tbis  to  be  the  iapit 
ebticlianut  of  the  ancients,  which  they  formed  into 
statues. 

The  lava  is  seldom  found  near  the  openings  whence 
the  eroptions  proceed,  but  rather  loose  grit  and  ashes  ; 
and  indeed  the  greater  part  of  the  Icelandic  mountains 
consist  of  this  nutter  ;  which,  when  it  is  grown  cold, 
generally  takes  an  arched  form.  The  upper  crust 
frequently  grows  hard  and  solid,  whilst  the  melted  mat- 
ter beneath  it  continues  liquid-  This  forms  great  ca- 
vities, whose  walls,  bed,  and  roof,  are  of  lava,  and  where 
great  quantities  of  stalactite  lava  are  found.  There  are 
avast  number  of  these  caves  in  the  island,  soma  of  which 
are  very  large,  and  are  made  use  of  by  the  inhabitants 
for  sheltering  tbeir  cattle.  The  largest  in  the  island  is 
5034  feet  long,  and  from  ca  to  54  in  breadth,  and  be- 
tween  34  and  36  in  height.— There  are  Mine  prodigi- 
ous cleft*  left  by  the  eruptions,  the  largest  of  which  is 
called  Almeneggaa,  near  the  water  of  Tbingalla,  in  the 
south-western  part  of  the  island.  It  is  105  feet  broad 
and  very  long.  The  direction  of  the  chasm  itself  is 
from  north  to  sontb.  Its  western  wall,  from  which  the 
other  has  been  perpendicularly  divided,  is  107  feet  six 
inches,  in  height,  and  consists  of  many  strata,  of  about 
10  inches  each  in  height,  of  lava  grown  cold  at  different 
times.  The  eastern  wall  is  only  45  feet  4  inches  in 
height,  and  (bat  part  of  it  which  is  directly  opposite  to 
the  highest  part  of  the  other  side  is  no  more  than  36 
fret  S  inch**  high. 
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HECTIC  FEVER.     Bee  Medicine  Index. 

HECTOR,  the  son  of  Priam  and  Hecuba,  and  the 
father  of  Aslyanax,  is  celebrated  for  the  valour  with 
which  he  defended  the  city  of  Troy  against  the  Greeks. t 
He  was  killed  by  Achilles,  who  dragged  his  body,  fa* 
stent d  to  his  chariot,  thrice  round  the  walls  of  Troy, 
and  afterwards  restored  it  to  Priam  for  a  large  ransom.* 
See  Trot. 

HEI1EEA,  IvT,  a  genua  of  plants  belonging  to- 
the  pentaodria  date  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  giving 
name  to  the  46th  order,  Hederacea.  See  Botany 
Index. 

HEDERACE£(from  hedtrn,  "  ivy"),  the  name* 
of  the  46th  oider  in  Linntens**  fragments  of  a  natural-, 
method,  consisting  of  ivy,  and  a  few  other  genera,  which 
from  their  general  habit  and  appearance  seem  nearly- 
allied  to  it.     See  Botany  Index. 

HEDGES,  in  Agriculture,  an  either  planted  to 
make  fences  round  enclosures,  or  to  divide  the  several' 
parts  of  a  garden.  When  they  are  designed  as  out- 
ward fences,  they  are  planted  either  with  bswtnofsv 
crabs,  or  black-thorn  ;  hut  those  hedges  which  are 
planted  in  gardens,  either  to  surround  wilderness- quar- 
ters, or  to  screen  the  other  parts  of  a  garden  from  sight, 
are  planted  aecordtug  to-tlie  fancy  of  the  owner  ;  soma 
preferring  evercreens,  in  which  case  the  holly  is  best  J 
next  the  yew,  then  the  laurel,  laurustinus,  pbyllyrea, 
&c.  Others  prefer  the  beech,  the  hornbeam,  and  tho 
elm.    See  Agriculture  and  Gardening. 

HxDQE-Hogi     See  Esinaceus,    Mammalia    la-  ■ 
dex. 

Hedge- Sparrow.  Bee  Motactlla,  Ornitholo-*- 
GT  Index. 

HEDWIG,  John,  a  botanist  oFgraat  eminence,  was* 
born  at  Cronitadt  in  Transylvania,  in  October  1730, 
of  a  family  originally  Saxon.     In  bis  earliest  years  ho 
discovered  a  strong  attachment  to  the  stndy  of  botany, 
in  whieh  he  afterwards  excelled  so  much.     He   was 
left  with  very*  Ntlle  to  support  him  on  the  death  of  his 
father.     The  fame  of  Gcrlach  led  him  to  Zittan  in  Lu- 
satia,  where  be  prosecuted  his  studies  for  three  years,  . 
assisted  by  the  generosity  of  different  benefactors;    Ho 
Studied  philosophy,  mathematics,  and  medicine,  at  Lcip- 
sic,  where  he  waa  distinguished  for  his  diligence  audi  ' 
regularity  of  deportment.   He  afterwards  assisted  Lad  - 
wig  in   the  regulation   of  bis  library,  anatomical  mu- 
seum and  botanical  garden ;  and  in  1756,  he  entered 
into  the  family  of  Bose,  professor  of  botany,  for  whoov  - 
he  prepared  plants  for  demonstration,  and  attended  pa- 
tients in  the  public  infirmary.     In  1759  be  took  t ha 
degree  of  M.  D.  and  practised  at  Chemnitz  in  Saxony,   . 
where  he  entered  into  the  married  state- 
It  was  customary  with  him  to  walk  the  fields  by  five-  - 
in  the  morning  to  contemplate  the   beauties  of  nature, 
to  visit  hi*  patieotsaftcr- breakfast,,  aod  spend  the  after- 
noon and  evening  in  examining  auch  plants  as  be  had. 
collected  dwing  his  early  excursions.     He  particularly 
applied  himself  to  tho  investigation  of  the  grasses,  and 
also  of  the  whole  cryptogamia  class  of  plants,  which*   , 
botanists  at  that  period  had  greatly  neglected.     At  the- 
age  of  40,  he  taught  himself  to  draw  and  paint  the  ob- 
jects which  he  bad  discovered,  and  the  compound  mi- 
croscope which  he  received  from  Koebler  of  Dresden, 
greatly  assisted  him  in  those  researches.     By  the  per- 
suasion of  his  second  wife  (whom  bo  married  about  a  year 
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Ilcdwlf    after  the  death  of  fait  first),  he  km  prevailed  with  to 
I        nettle  at  Leipeio  in  1781,  where  he  published  hi*  neat 
.    H"1'    .  work,  mt~aW4,  Fttnjtamentum  Hiitoria-  Naturalis  Mv*- 
*         corutK  Frondoiwm.     In  iliii  he  gave  an  accurate  his- 
tory of  noHM  From  hit  own  observations,  and  illustrated 
the  whole  with  appropriate  plates.      Is  it  be  discovered 
such  sagacity,  industry,  and  profound  research,  as  asto- 
nished all  the  botanists  of  hi*  time,  and  induced  then 
to  pay  more  attention  to  thia  curious  aubject.   He  gain- 
ed the  prize  given  by  the  Petertburgh  academy  for  hi* 
curious  and  excellent  treatiae   Theoria  Cenerotionit  el 
Fructificattbnii  Planlarum  Cryptogamicarvm,  Linrati 
more,  propria  Obicrvationibuw  el  Experiment*  Super- 
structa,  published  in  1784. 

Hia  literary  reputation  increased  his  medical  prac- 
tice ;  ha  wee  chosen  physician  to  the  town  guards  >n 
the  last  mentioned  year,  and  two  years  after  be  became 
professor  of  medicine  in  the  university.  In  1 789,  ho 
was  cbosen  ordinary  professor  of  botany,  and  superin- 
tended the  physio  garden.  He  corrected  the  false  no- 
tions whiclt  then  prevailed,  respecting  the  efficacy  «f 
the  medulla  or  pith,  the  perforation  of  the  flowers,  the 
excrements  of  plants,  the  increase  of  (he  vessels  of  vege- 
tables, and  the  genuine  nee  of  the  leave*.  By  the'death 
oF  a  favourite  daughter  of  a  consumption  at  16  yearn 
of  age,  he  received  n  severe  shock ;  aad  a  catarrhal  af- 
fection, followed  by  a  nervous  lever,  deprived  the  world 
of  that  great  man  on  71b  of  February  1 799,  in  the  68th 
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year 


.sage. 


It  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  Dr  Hedwig  was  a 

man  of  great  modesty,  the  usual  concomitant  of  ex- 
traordinary talents  (  that  be  was  friendly  and  benevo- 
lent, upright  in  his  dealings,  not  solicitous  about  wealth, 
and  free  from  parade,  both  in  teaching  and  in  writing. 
In  the  forests  el'  Hiapaniola  there  is  an  evergreen  tree, 
the  nsint  nf  which,  Aedwigia  bolmmifera,  was  intended 
in  tbe  moat  honourable  manner  to  perpetuate  his  memo- 
ry. He  left  behind  him  two  sons,  one,  a  painter  of 
eminence  at  Magdeburg,  nod  the  other  Dr  Romnnua 
Adolpbus  Hednig,  already  known  to  tbe  botanical 
world  by  several  publication*. 

HEDW1G1A,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  class 
oetandria;  and  in  the  natural  method  arranged  with 
the  Trikiluttt.     See  BoTAKY  Index. 

HEDYCARYA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  dicecia  class.     See  Botany  Index. 

HEDYOTIS,  a  genos  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
tetrandria  claaa  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method 
ranking  under  tbe  47th  order,  Stcilatee.  See  Botany 
Index. 

HEDYSARTJM,  a  genu*  of  plant*  belonging  to 
the  diadelpliia  class  of  plant*;  and  in  the  natural  me- 
thod ranking  under  the  33d  order,  PapilioMcetg.  See 
Botany  Index. 

HEEL,  in  Anatomy,  the  bind  part  of  the  foot.  Sen 
Anatomy,  N°  66. 

Heel  of  a  Horse,  the  lower  hinder-part  of  the  foot 
comprehended  between  the  quarters  and  opposite  to  the 
to*.  The  heel  of  a  horse  should  be  high  and  large,  and 
rising  equally  upon  the  pastern. 

Hat  of  a  Horseman.  This  being  the  part  that  ia 
armed  with  tbe  spur,  the  word  ia  used  for  the  spur  it. 
self:  *■  This  bar**  understands  the  heel  well."  To 
ride  a  horse  from  one  heel  to  another,  i*  to  make  him 


go  sidesrays  sometimes  to  one  keel  : 

another.  y 

Heel,  in  the  sea-langnage.     If  a  ship  learn  on  one  i  H*n*n. 
•ide,  whether  ah*  he  aground  or  afloat,  then  it   is  said    "  "*      "' 
•he   heels  a-atatboard,  or  a-port ;  or  that  she  beds  off- 
wards,  or  to  the  shot*  ;  that  is,  inclines  more  to  no* 
side  than  to  another. 

HEELER,  or  BhaJy-Hssi.  Cock,  a  fighting  cock, 
that  strikes  or  wnonds  muck  with  bio  apart. 

The  master*  know  tack  a  cock,  even  while  a  chick- 
en, by  the   striking  of  his  two  hcela  together  in  his 


HEGIRA,  in  Chronology,  a  celebrated  epoch  among 
the  Mahometans.  The  word  is  Arabic,  formed  of 
mart,  hogiruh,  "  flight ;"  of  "P",  "  to  fly,  quit  one1! 
country,  family,  friends,"  Sic. 

The  event  which  gave  occasion  to  this  epoch*,  waa  " 
Mahomet's  flight  from  Mecca.  The  magistrates  of 
that  city,  fearing  Iris  imposture*  might  raise  a  sedition, 
resolved  to  expel  him :  this,  accordingly,  they  effected; 
in  tbe  year  of  our  Lord  633,  on  the  evening  of  tbe  I  rtb 
or  16th  of  July.     See  Arabia,  N»  44. 

To  render  this  epochs  more  creditable,  the  Maho- 
metans affect  In  use  the  word  hegira  in  a  peculiar  sense 
for  an  act  of  religion,  whereby  n  man  forsakes  his  eras. 
try,  and  give*  way  to  the  violence  of  persecutor"  and 
enemies  of  the  faith :  they  add,  that  the  Corashites,  be- 
ing then  the  strangest  party  in  the  city,  obliged  their 
prophet  to  fly,  as  not  being  able  to  endure  hit  abolish- 
ing of  idolatry.  This  flight  was  not  the  first  of  Maho- 
met's, but  it  was  tbe  most  famous.  It  happened  in  the 
14th  year  from  his  assuming  the  character  of  prophet 
and  apostle,  and  promulgating  bis  new  religion. 

The  oritntals  do  not  spree  with  us  as  to  the  time  of 
the  hegira.  Among  the  Mahometans,  Amasi  fixe*  it 
to  the  year  of  Christ  630,  and  from  the  death  of  Mote* 
3347  j  and  Ben  Cassem  to  the  year  of  the  world  5800 : 
according  to  the  Greek  compulation,  among  tbe  Chris- 
tians, Said  Ehn  Batrik  refer*  the  hrgin  to  the  year  of 
Christ  614,  and  of  the  creation  61 14. 

Khondemir  relates,  that  it  was  Omar,  tbe  second  ca- 
liph, that  first  established  the  hegira  as  an  epoch*,  and 
appointed  the  years  to  be  numbered  from  it:  at  the 
time  he  made  thia  decree,  there  wire  already  seven 
years  elapsed.  This  establishment  was  made  in  imita- 
tion of  the  Christians,  who,  in  those  times,  reckoned 
their  years  from  the  persecution  of  Diocletian. 

Bat  there  U  another  hrjrira,  aird  that  earlier  too, 
though  of  leas  eminence.  Mahomet,  in  the  14th  year 
of  hi*  mission,  wa*  obliged  to  relinquish  Medina  :  the 
Corashites  had  all  along  opposed  him  very  vigorously, 
as  an  innovator  and  disturber  of  tbe  public  peace  ;  and 
many  of  his  disciples,  not  enduring  to  be  reputed  fol- 
lowers  of  an  impostor,  desired  leave  of  him  to  abandon 
the  city,  for  fear  of  being  obliged  to  renounce  their 
religion.  This  retreat  make*  the  first  hegira.  These 
two  hegira*  the  Mahometans,  in  their  language,  call 
kegtratttm. 

The  years  of  tbe  begirt  consist  only  of  354  days. 
To  reduce  tbete  years  to  the  Julian  kalends  r,  i.  e.  to 
find  what  Julian  year  a  given  year  of  the  hegira  an- 
swers to,  reduce  tbe  year  of  the  hr^ir*  given  into 
days,  by  multiplying  by  354,  divide  tbe  product  by 
3*1.- 
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U 1  tin,    jflj,  and  from  tbo  quotient  subtract  (h«  intercalations, 
"' ■■*■»««"  i.  e.  at  many  dan   at  then   are   four   year*  in   the 
'      *         quotient }  and  laxly,  to  the  remainder  add  622.     See 
Year. 

HEIDEGGER,  Jobh  James,  mi  the  son  of  a  cler- 
gyman, and  a  native  of  Zurich  in  Switzerland,  where 
he  mimed,  but  left  his  country  in  consequence  of  an 
intrigue.  Having  had  an  opportunity  of  visiting  the 
principal  cities  of  Europe,  he  acquired  a  taste  for  ele- 
gant and  refined  pleasures,  as  they  are  called,  which, 
raited  to  a  strong  inclination  for  voluptuousness,  by  de- 
grees qualified  bint  for  the  management  of  public  amuae- 
ments.  In  1708,  when  he  was  near  to  year*  old,  he 
came  to  England  on  a  negociatiou  from  the  Swiss  at 
Zurich  ;  but,  failing  in  hi*  embassy,  be  entered  as  a 
private  soldier  in  the  guards  for  protection.  By  hit 
sprightly  engaging  conversation  and  insinuating  address, 
he  toon  worked  himself  into  the  good  graces  of  our 
young  people  of  fashion  ;  from  whom  he  obtained  the 
appellation  of  the  Suriia  Count.  He  bad  the  addrest 
to  procure  a  subscription,  with  which,  in  1709,  ho 
was  enabled  to  furnish  out  the  opera  of**  Thomyris,* 


which  was  written  hi  English,   and  performed  at  the 
*  theatre  in  the  Haymarket.    The 


e  music,  how- 
ever, wat  Italian]  (hat  is  to  say,  airsselrctt  A  from  sun- 
dry of  tbo  foreign  operas  by  Bononcmi,  Scarlatti,  Slef- 
firni,  Gasparini,  and  Albinoni,  Heidegger  by  this  per- 
formance alone  was  a  gainer  of  500  guineas.  The  ju- 
dicious remarks  be  made  on  several  defects  in  the  con- 
duct of  our  operas  in  general,  and  the  hints  he  threw 
out  for  improving  the  entertainments  of  the  royal  thea- 
tre, toon  established  hht  character  at  a  good  critio.  Ap- 
peals were  made  to  his  judgment ;  and  some  very  mag- 
nificent and  elegant  decorations  introduced  upon  the 
ttage  in  consequence  of  his  advice,  gave  such  satisfac- 
tion to  George  II.  who  wnt  fond  of  operas,  that,  upon 
Uang  iasonsed  to  whose  genres  to  was  indebted  For 
those  iataeoveroeuta,  hit  ssojesty  was  pleased  from  that 
time  to  CMtttewMce  hint,  and  be  sawn  obtained  the  chief 
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management  of  the  opera-house  in  the  Haymarket.   He  11 „.., 

then  let  about  improving  another  species  of  diversion,  Heidea- 
not  lest  agreeable  to  the  king,  which  was  the  masque-  .  b^lw.  ^ 
rades,  and  over  tbeoe  he  always  presided  at  the  king's  * 
theatre.  He  was  likewise  appointed  master  of  the  re- 
vels. The  nobility  now  caressed  him  so  much,  and  had 
sneb  an  opinion  of  his  taste,  that  all  splendid  and  ele- 
gant entertainment*  given  by  iliem  upon  particular  oc- 
casions, and  all  private  assemblies  hy  subscriptions,  were 
submitted  to  hit  direction.  From  the  emoluments  of 
theae  several  employments,  be  pained  a  regular  consi- 
derable income,  amounting,  it  is  said,  in  some  years, 
to  5000I.  which  he  spent  with  much  liberality,  parti- 
cularly ia  the  maintenance  of  a  somewhat  too  luxurious 
table ;  to  that  it  may  be  laid  he  raised  an  income,  but 
never  a  fortune.  At  the  same  time  his  charities  ought 
not  to  past  unnoticed,  which  were  frequent  and  ample. 
After  a  successful  masquerade,  he  has  beeu  known  to 
give  away  several  hundred  pounds  at  a  time.  "  You 
know  poor  object*  of  distress  better  than  I  do,"  be 
would  frequently  lay  to  a  particular  acquaintance  ; 
"  be  so  kind  as  to  give  away  this  money  for  me." 
This  well-known  liberality,  perhaps,  contributed  much 
to  hi*  carrying  on  that  diversion  with  so  lit  tie  opposition 
at  he  met  with.  He  died  in  1749,  at  the  advanced 
age  of  90  yearn. 

As  this  person  was  long  the  Arbiter  Elegantiarvm  of 
England,  and  is  allnded  to  in  many  publications  of  hit 
time,  tome  account  of  him,  it  was  thought,  might  be 
here  expected  :  but  to  add  all  the  anecdotes  that  have 
appeared  concerning  him,  would  enlarge  this  article  be- 
yond the  limits  to  which  it  is  entitled.  On*  or  two  of 
the  most  remarkable,  however,  are  subjoined  in  a 
note  (a),  as  they  may  afford  entertainment  to  many  of 
our  reader*. 

HEIDENHEIM,  a  lawn  of  Germany,  in  Swafaia, 
and  in  the  territory  of  Brentahail,  with  a  handsame  pa- 
lace or  castle,  bdongiwg  to  the  bouse  of  Wirtemberg. 
E.  Long.  10. 10.  N.  Lat,  48.  37, 

HEIDELBERG, 


(a)  HevaVaweVs  toaiifcuauce  wo*  pecurrariy  itnpleesmg,  from  an  nnutnal  harshness  of  feature*.  There  it  at 
mezzotints  of  him  by  J.  Ftber,  1742,  from  a  painting  by  Vanloo,  a  striking  likeness,  and  his  face  is  introduced 
iu  more  than  one  of  Hogarth's  prims.— Heidegger  was,  however,  (be  first  to  joke  upon  hi*  own  Ugliness  ;  and  he 
owee  laid  a  ws-ger  with  the  enrl  of  Chesterfield,  that  within  a  certain  given  time  bet  lordship  would  not  be  sble 
to  produce  so  hideous  a  face  hi  all  London.  After  strict  search,  a  woman  was  found,  whose  feature*  were  at  first 
tight  thought  stronger  than  Heidegger's}  but  upon  clipping  her  head-dre**  upon  himself,  he  was  universally  at* 
lowed  to  have  won  the  wager.  Jolly,  a  weH-knovm  taylor,  carrying  hff  bill  to  a  noble  Joke  ;  his  grace,  for  eva- 
sion, said,  M  Damn  your  ugly  faee,  I  never  w31  pay  yon  till  you  bring  me  an  uglier  fellow  than  yoursrlf f™  Jolly 
bowed  and  retired,  wrote  a  letter,  and  sent  it  by  a  servant  to  Heidegger  ;  ssyfrrg,  "  His  grace  wished  to  tee  firm 
the  tNTt  mornrag  on  pnrtieutar  business."  HemYgger  attended,  and  Jolly  was  there  to  meet  him ;  and  in  cunse- 
nwence,  as  toon  as  Heidegger't  visit  was  over,  Jolly  received  the  cash. 

The  late  facetious  dnke  of  Montagu  (the  memorable  aurbor  of  the  Bottle  Conjurer  at  tire  theatre  in  the  Hay. 
marks!)  gave  an  entertainment  at  lire  I>evif- tavern,  Temple-bar,  to  several  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  selecting 
the  most  eenvrrinl,  and  a  few  bard  drinkers,  who  were  all  in  the  plat.  Heidegger  was  mvited,  and  in  a  few 
hours  after  dinner  wo*  mude  so  dead  drunk  that  he  wat  carried  out  of  the  room,  and  laid  insensible  upon  a  bed, 
A  profound  sleep  eosned  ;  when  the  late  Mrs  Salmon's  daughter  was  introduced,  who  took  *  mould  from  his  face 
in  plaster  of  Parti.  From  this  a  maak  wat  made,  and  a  few  days  before  the  next  masquerade  (at  which  the  kmg 
promised  to  he  present,  with  the  counters  of  Yarmouth)  the  dnke  made  appfi cation  to  Heidegger's  valet-de-chanbre, 
to  know  what  sort  of  clothes  he  was  likely  to  wear;  and  then  procuring  a  similar  dress,  and  a  person  of  tin  same 
stature,  be  gave  him  his  instructions.  On  the  evening  of  the  masquerade,  as  soon  as  his  majesty  was  tented  (who 
was  always  known  by  the  conductor  of  the  entertainment  and  tbe  officers  of  the  eonrt,  though  concealed  by  bit 
dress  from  the  company),  Heidegger,  as  usual,  ordered  the  music  to  play  "  God  save  the  king  j"  but  bu  hack 
was  do  soouer  turned,  than  the  false  Heidegger  ordered  them  to  strike  op*'  Genirly  oTer  the  water.™    Tbe  wboto 
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-HriJclbcrg,     HEIDELBERG,  ■  considerable  and  populous  town  HEILA,  *  town  of  Royal  Prussia,  in  Cassubia,  seat-       Heilj| 

Height,  'of  German;,  subject  (o  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden,  with      ed  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Vistula,  on  the  Baltic  lea,         | 

It  ia  noted  for  ita  great  ton,     and  former! y  subject  to  Poland,  i  a  mile*  north  of  Dub-  Hemeocins. 


■  which -holds  8qo  hogsheads,  generally  kept  full  of  good      zic.     E.  Long.  19.  25.  N.  Lat.  54.  $3. 
Rhenish  wine.    It  stands  in  a  pleasant  rich  country,       '  *** ------ 


HEILEGEN-haye,  a  tea-port  town  of  Germany, 
aeat  of  learning.     It  was  firat  reduced  to      10  Lower  Saxony,  and  in  Wageria,  seated  on  tbo  Bal- 

in  1622  by  tbo  Spaniards  >  and  the  rich      tic  sea,'  over  against  the  island  of  Termcren.  E.  Long, 

—j .i_..v: j .]_       H<  ,«.N.l*t.  O.to. 

HElNECCIUS,  John  Gotlieb,  on*  of  the  great- 
est civilians  of  the  18th  century,  was  born  at  Eisenberg, 
in  the  principality  of  Altenhurg,  in  1681.  After  ha- 
ving stodied  at  Goslar  and  Leipaic,  he  was  designed  for 
the  ministry,  and  began  to  preach  ;  but  disliking  that 
profession,  be  laid  it  aside,  and  applied  himself  entirely 
to  the  study  of  philosophy  and  the  civil  law.  In  1710, 
he  became  professor  of  philosophy  at  Hall  ;  and  in 
1721,  he  was  made  professor  of  civil  law,  with  the  title 
of  counsellor  of  tAr court.  His  great  reputation  made 
the  stales  of  Friesland  invite  him  toFraneker  in  1 714  j 
but  three  years  after,  the  king  of  Prussia  prevailed  on 
him  to  accept  of  a  professorship  of  law  at  Franc  fort  on 
the  Oder,  where  he  distinguished  himself  till  ibe  year 
1733-  Becoming  again  professor  at  Hall,  be  remained 
there  till  his  death,  which  happened  in  1741,  notwith- 
standing his  being  invited  to  Marpurg,  Denmark,  and 
three  academies  in  Holland.  He  wrote  many  works, 
■11  of  them  much  esteemed.  Tbo  principal  are,  I.  Aa- 
tiqtiilatum  Romunarvm  jurisprudential!  illustraalium 
syntagma.    It  was  this  excellent  abridgement  that  gavn 


I  fan 

a  heap  of: 

library  was  transported  partly  to  Vienna,  and  partly 
to  the  Vatican  at  Rome.  After  this  it  enjoyed  the  be- 
nefits of  peace,  till  the  Protestant  electoral  bouse  be- 
came extinct,  and  a  bloody  war  ensued,  in  which  not 
only  the  castle  was  ruined,  but  the  tombs  and  bodies  of 
the  electors  were  shamefully  violated  and  pillaged. 
This  happened  in  1693  ;  and  the  people  of  tbo  Palati- 
nate were  obliged  to  leave  their  dwellings,  and  to  go 
for  refuge  into  foreign  -countries.  To  add  10  these  mis- 
fortunes, the  elector  resided  at  Manbeim,  and  carried 
most  of  the  people  of  distinction  along  with  him.  Tbo 
great  tun  was  broken  to  pieces  in  1693  by  the  French, 
and  at  great  expenco  in  1 729  was  repaired.  The  town 
stands  on  the  river  Neckar,  over  which  there  is  a  band- 
some  bridge.  The  town  having  been  annexed  to  Baden 
hy  Bonaparte,  its  university  was  patronised  by  the  new 
government,  and  has  now  26  professors,  with  500 
or  600  students.  The  library  is  large,  and  very 
rich  in  manuscripts.     E.  Loug-  8.  48.  N.   Lat.  49. 


■neral,  signifies  the  difference  be- 
>d  the  top  of  any  object  measured 


HEIGHT,  in 

tween  the  ground 
perpendicularly. 

Methods  of  Measuring  Heights,     See  Mensura- 
tion and  Barometer. 


e  point  ion  in  foreign  countries.    2.  Elementa 

juris  civilis  secundum  orditum  institutianum  ct pandec- 

tarun.     3.  Fundamtvta  styli  cultioris.     There  arc  few 

works 


company  were  instantly  thunderstruck,  and  all  the  courtiers  not  in  the  plat  were  thrown  into  a  stupid  consterna- 
tion. Heidegger  flew  to  the  music -gallery,  swore,  stamped,  and  raved,  accusing  the  musicians  of  drunkenness,  or 
of  being  set  on  by  some  secret  enemy  to  ruin  him.  The  king  and  the  countess  laughed  so  immoderately,  that  they 
hazarded  a  discovery.  While  Heidegger  staid  in  the  gallery,  "  God  save  the  king"  was  the  tune  ;  but  when, 
after  setting  matters  to  rights,  he  retired  to  one  of  the  dancing  rooms,  to  observe  if  decorum  was  kept  by  the  com- 
pany, the  counterfeit  stepping  forward,  and  placing  himself  upon  the  floor  of  the  theatre,  just  in  front  of  the  mu- 
sic gallery,  called  out  in  a  most  audible  voice,  imitating  Heidegger,  damned  them  for  blockheads,  had  he  not 
jast  told  them  to  play  "  Charly  o'er  the  water  ?"  A  pause  ensued  -,  the  musicians,  who  knew  his  character,  in 
their  turn  thought  him  either  drunk  or  mad  ;  but  as  he  continued  his  vociferation,  "  Charly"  was  played  again. 
At  this  repetition  of  the  supposed  affront,  some  of  the  officers  of  tbe  guards,  who  always  atteoded  upon  these 
occasion!,  were  for  ascending  the  gallery  and  kicking  the  musicians  out ;  but  the  lata  duke  of  Cumberland,  wbn 
could  hardly  contain  himself,  interposed.  The  company  were  thrown  into  great  confusion.  "  Sbame  1  Shame  !™ 
resounded  from  all  parts,  and  Heidegger  once  more  flew  in  ■  violent  rage  to  that  part  of  the  theatre  facing  tba 
gallery.  Here  the  duke  of  Montagu,  artfully  addressing  himself  to  him,  told  him,  "  The  king  was  in  a  violent 
passion  ;  that  his  best  way  was  to  go  instantly  and  make  an  apology,  for  certainly  the  musicians  were  mad,  and  af- 
terwards to  discharge  tbem.  Almost  at  the  same  instant,  he  ordered  the  false  Heidegger  to  do  the  same.  Tlsa 
scene  now  became  truly  comic  in  the  circle  before  tbe  king.  Heidegger  bad  no  sooner  made  a  genteel  apology 
for  tbe  insolence  of  his  musicians,  but  the  false  Heidegger  advanced,  and  in  a  plaintive  tone,  cried  out,  "  Indeed, 
'Sire,  it  was  not  my  fanlt  bnt  that  devil's  in  my  likeness."  Poor  Heidegger  turned  round,  stared,  staggered, 
grew  pale,  and  could  not  niter  a  word.  The  duke  then  humanely  whispered  in  bis  car  tbo  sum  of  his  plot,  and 
the  counterfeit  was  ordered  to  take  off  his  mask.  Here  ended  the  frolic ;  but  Heidegger  swore  he  would  never 
attend  any  public  amusement,  if.  that  witch  the  wax-work  woman  did  not  break  the  mould,  and  melt  down  the 
mask  before  his  face. 

Being  once  at  sopper  with  a  Urge  company,  when  a  question  was  debated,  Which  nationalist  of  Europe  bad 
the  greatest  ingenuity  ?  to  the  surprise  of  all  present,  be  claimed  that  character  for  the  Swiss,  and  appealed  to 
himself  for  the  truth  of  it."  "  I  was  born  a  Swiss  (said  be),  and  came  to  England  without  *  farthing,  where  I 
have  found  means  to  gain  JOOOl.  a-ytar,  and  to  spend  it.  Now  I  defy  the  most  able  Englishman  tn  go  to  Swit- 
.  zerland,  and  either  to  gain  that  income  or  to  spend  it  there."-— Hoi degger  is  said  to  have  had  so  remarkable  a 
memory,  that  be  once  walked  from  Cbaring-cross  to  Templt-bar,  and  back  again  ;  and  when  he  came  stone, 
wrote  down  over/  sign  on  each  side  of  the  street. 


Jig :  zed  by 
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inecchi  works  so  DHfnl  as  thii  for  forming  a  Latin  style.^    4. 
I         Elements  philosophies  rationalis  et  moralis,  quibus  prte- 
■  phihsophica.      5.  Historia  juris  civilis 
Roman i  ac  Germanici.     6.  Elemtnta  juris  naturte  et 
gentium.  Sec. 

HE  INETKEN,  Christian,  an  Extraordinary  child, 
the  prodigy  of  tUe North,  was  born  at  Lubcck  in  1721. 
He  spoke  his  maternal  tongue  fluently  at  ten  month*. 
At  one  year  old,  be  knew  the  principal  event*  of  the 
Pentateuch  ;  in  two  month)  mme,  he  i*»s  master  of  the 
entire  history  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  (  at  two 
years  and  *  Imlf,  he  answered  the  principal  questions  in 
geography  and  in  ancient  and  modern  history  ;  and  he 
■poke  Latin  and  French  with  great  facility  before  the 
commencement  of  bis    fourth   year.     His  constitution 


H    E    L 

members)  inour  law-books,  signifies  lneh  Heir-leon 


.  delic- 


,    that 


lishcd  a  pamphlet 
give  natural  1 


led  till 
of  Lubcck  pub- 


>  hi*  death.     M.  Ma 

1730,  in  which  he 
1  for  the  extraordinary  capacity  of 
int,  who  died  in  his  fifth  year. 

HEINSIUS,  Daniel,  professor  or  politics  and  his- 
Wry  at- Leyden,  and  librarian  to  the  university  there, 
was  born  at  Gand  in  Flanders  in  1580.  He  became  a 
scholar  to  Joseph  Scaliger  at  Leyden,  and  was  indebted 
to  the* encouragement  and  care  of  that  great  man  for 
the  perfection  to  which  he  attained  in  literature,  and 
Which  at  the  beginning  of  bis  life  there  was  little  reason 
tn  hope  from  him.  He  distinguished  himself  as  a  critic 
by  hia  labours  on  many  classical  authors;  and  was  highly 
honoured  a*  well  abroad  a*  at  home:  Gustavus  Adol- 
phns  king  of  Sweden,  gave  him  a  place  among  his 
counsellors  of  state ;  the  republic  of  Venice  made  him  a 
knight  of  the  order  or  tit  Mark  ;  and  Pope  Urban  VIII. 
made  him  great  oilers,  if  he  would  come,  as  he  expressed 
it,  "  to  rescue  Rome  from  barbarism."  He  died  in 
1669,  leaving  several  works  of  his  own,  both  in  poetry 
and  prose.       * 

Heinsius,  Nic/tula*,  the  son  of  Daniel  Heinsius,  was 
born  at  Leyden ;  and  (weenie  a*  great  a  Latin  poet,  and 
Si  greater  critic,  than  bis  father.  His  porms  have  been 
several  times  printed,  but  the  best  edition  i*  that  of 
Amsterdam  in  1666,  He  gave  editions  of  several  of 
the  classics,  with  note*  ;  his  Claudian  is  dedicated  in  a 
Latin  poem  to  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden,  and  his 
Ovid  to  Thuanus.  At  his  death,  which  happened  in 
uSS  1 ,  he  disclaimed  all  his  wotk*,  and  expressed  the 
utmost  regret  at  having  left  behind  him  so  many  "  mo- 
nnments  of  his  vanity,"  as  he  called  them.  He  was 
as  much  distinguished  by  hi*  great  employment*  in 
tue  state,  as  by  bis  talents,  learning,  and  good  quali- 
ties. 

HEIR,  in  Law,  signifies  the  person  who  succeeds 
another  by  descent  to  lands,  tenements,  and  heredita- 
ments, being  an  estate  of  inheritance,  or  an  estate  in 
fee  ;  because  nothing  passes  by  right  of  inheritance  but 
in  fee.  See  the  articles  Consanguinity,  Descent, 
Fie,  Succession,  and  Law  Index. 

Heir- Apparent,  is  a  person  so  called  in  the  lifetime 
of  his  ancestor,  nt  whose  death  be  is  heir  at  law. 
■  Heik- Presumptive,  is  one  who,  if  the  ancestor  should 
die  immediately,  would,  in  the  present  circumstances  of 
things,  be  hie  heir )  but  whose  right  of  inheritance  may 
be  defeated  by  the  contingency  of  some  nearer  heir  be- 
ing born. 

Met  r  Loom  (formed  of  heir  and  the  Saxon  loom,  de- 
Vol.  X.  Part  I.  t 


noting 

goods  and  personal  chattel*  as  are  not  inventoried  after 

.the  owner's  decease,,  but  necessarily  come  to  tbo  heir    H'**" 

along  with  the  house.  *    "f 

Heir-loom  comprehends  divers  implements;  a*  tables, 
presses,  cupboard*,  bedsteads,  furnaces,  wainscot,  and 
such  like  ;  which  in  some  countries  have  belonged  to  a 
house  for  certain  descents,  and  are  never  inventoried  af- 
ter the  decease  of  the  owner,  as  chattels  are,  but  accrue 
by  custom,  not  by  common  law,  to  the  heir,  with  tbo 
house  itself.  The  ancient  jewels  of  the  crown  are  held 
to  be  heir-looms,  and  are  not  devisable  by  will,  bnt 
descend  to  the  next  successor. 

HEIRESS,  a  female  hair  to  one  who  hat  an  estate 
in  lands,  Stc.     See  Heir. 

Stealing  an  Heiress.     See  Forcible  Marriage. 

HEIRSHIP  moveables,  in  Scots  Law,  the  best  of 
certain  kinds  of  moveables,  which  the  heir  of  line  is  en- 
titled to  take,  beside*  the  heritable  estate.  See  Law 
Index. 

HEISTER,  Laurence,  an  eminent  physician,  sur- 
geon, and  anatomist,  was  born  at  Frankfort  on  Ike 
Mayne,  in  the  year  1683.  After  being  educated  !h 
the  universities  of  Germany,  he  prosecuted  the  study  of 
anatomy  and  surgery  at  Amsterdam,  in  1706.  Next 
year  he  acted  as  aurgeon  in  the  Dutch  camp  in  Bra- 
bant, and  afterwards  studied  medicine  at  Leyden  under 
the  celebrated  Boerbanve,  at  the  expiration  of  which 
be  took  bis  degrees.  In  1709,  he  was  appointed  phy- 
sician-general to  the  Dutch  military  hospital,  by  which 
means  he  acquired  vast  experience,  both  in  medicine 
and  surgery.  He  was  appointed  professor  of  anatomy 
and  surgery  at  Attdorf  in  1710,  where  be  acquired 
great  celebrity  by  his  lectures  and  writings. 

In  1720  he  removed  to  the  university  of  Helmttadt, 
where  he  continued  during  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
The  ci;ir  Peter  invited  him  to  Russia;  but  the  esteem  in 
which  he  was  held  by  different  sovereigns  induced  bim 
to  remain  in  Germany.  His  death  happened  in  the  year 
1758,  in  the  75th  year  of  bis  age.  Dr  Heister  was 
uncommonly  industrious,  and  wrote  a  prodigious  num- 
ber of  books  ;  but  his  principal  fame  was  derived  from 
his  singular  skill  and  success  in  surgery.  He  is  parti- 
cularly known  by  his  Compendia  nt  Anatomicum,  which 
has  been  frequently  reprinted,  and  translated  into  dif- 
ferent languages.  The  chief  of  his  surgical  publications 
is  liis  Institutions  of  Surgery,  which  was  long  consider- 
ed as  a  standard  book  of  the  kind,  till  it  wa*  super- 
seded by  more  modern  systems.  As  a  physician  bit 
principal  works  are,  Obnervationct  Mcdica-misccUuntat, 
Theoretic*  et  Practices;  De  Mediant*  Mechanical 
Prestantiai  and  Compendium  Institutionum  el  Funda- 
menlorum  Medicina.  A  collection  of  Medical,  Chi- 
rurgical,  and  Anatomical  Observations,  was  published 
after  bis  death  in  2  vols  quarto. 

HEISTERIA,  a  genus  of  plant*  belonging  to  the 
decandria  class ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
under  the  taili  order,  Holoracea,    See  Botany  Index. 

HELENA,  or  St  Helena,  an  isUnd  in  the  At- 
lantic ocean,  belonging  to  the  English  East  India  Com- 
pany, and  situated  in  W.  Long.  6.  30.  S.  Lat.  16. 
The  greatest  length  of  the  island  is  about  eight  miles, 
and  its  circumference  is  above  20.  Some  of  the  mono- 
tains  are  pretty  high,  covered  with  wood  to  the  top, 
and  exhibit  marks  of  volcanic  eruptions.     The  conn- 
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Helms,  try,  according  to  Mr  Forster,  has  a.  fine  appearance  ;  by  the  replacing  of  tbom  who  died  formerly  are  thus 
*'  t  '  the  soil  i*  in  many  placet  a  rich  mould,  from  lix  to  ten  avoided, 
inches  deep,  and  a  variety  of  plant!  thrive  in  it  luxuri- 
antly. He  found  many  plants  here  which  he  had  not 
observed  in  any  other  parte  of  the  world.  Among  these 
were  some  called  by  the  native*  cabbage-trees,  gum- 
trees,  and  redwood.  The  former  thrive  in  moist  places  ; 
but  the  latter  are  always  found  on  the  ridges  of  hills, 
where  the  soil  is  dry.  The  cabbage-tree  has  rather 
large  leaves;  but  after  many  inquiries  Mr  Forster  could 


There  are  some  blacks  who  are  in  a  state  of  freedom,  ' 
independent  of  the  slaves.  These,  at  first,  were  ob-  ~ 
noxious  to  the  slave  owners;  bnt,  upon  examination,  it 
was  found  that  not  one  of  them  had  been  tried  for  a 
crime  for  aeveral  years,  nor  had  any  of  them  been  upon 
the  parish.  By  the- humane  interference  of  the  com- 
pany they  share  tbe  protection  of  the  government,  and 
are  almost  on  a  footing  with  the  other  free  inhabitants, 


it  find  that  it  wbh  used  for  any  other  purpose  than  that      having  the  benefit  of  a  jnry  when  accused  of  crimes,  as 
of  fuel,  and  no  reason  could  be  assigned  why  it  had  ob> 


the 


tained  that  name.    It  must  not  be  confounded 
cabbage-tree  of  America,  India,  and  the  South  seas, 
which  is  a  species  of  palm. 

This  island  is  laid  out  entirely  in  gardens  and  pastu- 


This  country  is  so  fertile,  and  the  climate  so  exactly 
suited  to  the  feelings  of  human  nature,  that  persons  in- 
different to  I  he-enjoy  meats  of  the  world,  or  far  advanced 
in  years,  could  scarcely  find  another  spot  better  calcnlat- 


rage.   Besides  peaches,  we  are  assured  that  the  plantain     ed  to  prolong  their  existence  in  ease,  health,  and  comfort. 


and  banana  thrive  here  remarkably  well.  Cabbages, 
and  other  greens,  which  thrive  extremely  well,  are  de- 
voured by  caterpillars ;  and  every  species  of  corn  is  de- 
stroyed by  rat*.  All  the  pastures  were  overrun  with 
furze ;  which,  though  in  our  country  a  very  useless  and 
even  pernicious  plant,  was  of  singular  advantage  to  tbe 
inhabitants  of  St  Helens.  Before  tbe  introduction  of 
that  plant,  the  ground  was  parched  with  the  intense 


St  Helena  was  first  discovered  by  the  Portuguese  in 
1502,  on  St  Helen's  day;  whence  its  name.  They 
stocked  it  with  different  kinds  of  useful  animal* ;  but 
whether  they  ever  settled  a  colony  on  it  or  not,  is  un- 
certain. The  Portuguese  having  either  abandoned  or 
never  taken  possession  of  it,  the  Dutch  became  its  mat- 
ters; and  kept  possession  of  it  till  the  year  1600,  when 
they  were  driven  out  by  the  English.     In  16731  the 


heat,  and  all  kinds  of  grass  and- herbage  were  shrivelled  Dutch  took  it  by  surprise;  but  a  short  lime  after  it  was 

up.     Bnt  the  furze-bushe*,  which  throve  as  it  were  in  recovered  by  the  brave  Captain  Munden,  who  also  took 

despite  of  the  sun,  preserved  a  degree  of  moisture  in  three  Dutch  East  Indiamen  then  lying  in  the  harbour, 

the  ground  ;  by  which  means  the  grass  sprung  op  vigo-  On  this  occasion  the  Hollanders  had  fortified  the  land- 

rously,  and  tbe  country  became  covered  with  a  rich  and  iog  place,  of  which  there  is  only  one  on  the  itland  ; 

beautiful  sod.    The  furze  is  now  no  longer  wanted,  and  and  erected  batteries  of  great  guns  to  prevent  a  descent : 

the  people  assiduously  root  it  out  for  fuel.     The  nan-  bnt  the  English  having  knowledge  of  a  small  creek, 

ber  of  people  00  St  Helena  does  not  exceed  20O0  per-  where  only  two  men  abreast  could  creep  up,  climbed 

■ons,  including  500  soldiers,  and  600  slave*  ;  and  it  is  to  the  top  of  tbe  rock  in  the  night ;  and  appearing  the 

■aid  that  tbe  number  of  female*  born  on  the  island  con-  next  morning  behind  the  batteries,  the  Dutch  were  sa 

siderably  exceeds  that  of  the  males.    By  the  arrival  of  terrified,  that  they  threw  down  their  arms,  and  surren- 

the  India  ships,  which  they  supply  with  refreshments,  dered  at  discretion.  This  creek  has  been  since  fortified, 

they  are  In  return  provided  with  all  sorts  of  mannfac-  and  a  battery  of  large  cannon  placed  at  tbe  entrance  of 

lures  and  other  necessaries ;  aod  the  company  annually  it ;  so  that  now  the  island  is  rendered  perfectly  secure 

order  one  or  twu  of  their  ships  to  touch  there  in  their  against  all  regular  approaches  or  sudden  attack*, 
way  to  India,  in  order  to  send  them  a  sufficient  quan-  St  Helena  has  lately  acquired  no  small  celebrity  as 

tity  of  European  goods  and  provisions.     Many  of  their  the  place  of  confinement  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  late 

slaves  are  employed  in  catching  fish,  which  are  very  emperor  of  France.     Tbe  illustrious  exile  arrived  ben 

plentiful;  and  by  the  help  of  these,  together  with  their  on  tbe  17th  October  1815,  and  remained  in  the  island 

poultry,  cattle,  root*,  and  salt  provision*,  they  subsist  till  hia  death,  51b  May  1821,     He  was  buried  In  a  re- 


through  the  year.  Their  life  (say*  Mr  Forster)  1 
to  pais  along  very  happily  ;  free  from  the  multitude  of 
care*  which  distress  their  countrymen  in  England,  and 
blessed  with  quiet  and  content. 

A  botanic  garden  has  been  established  near  the 
country  house  of  the  governor,  and  a  well-informed 
gardener  sent  by  the  company  to  take  care  of  it.  The 
sea  around  the  island  abounds  with  escnlent  fishes,  70 
different  species  of  which  have  been  taken  upon  the 
There  are  great  numbers  of  whales  around  the 


tired  spot  nut  far  from  Longwood,  the  place  of  bis  re- 
sidence. 

HELEN,  in  fabulous  history,  tbe  daughter  of  Tyn- 
darus  and  Led*,  was  married  to  Menelaus,  king  of 
Sparta,  bnt  was  stolen  from  him  by  Theseus,  1235  B.C 
She  was  restored  soon  after;  bnt  carried  off  again  by 
Paris,  the  Trojan  prince ;  which  occasioned  the  famous 
Trojan  war.     See  Trot. 

St  Helen's.     See  Helun's. 

HELENIUM,  Bastard  Soh-flowsk  ;  a  genua- 


island,  where  the  southern  whale  fishery,  it  i*  believed,  of  plants  belonging  to  the  eyngenesia class;  and  ii 
might  be  carried  on  with  gteat  advantage  to  tbe  na-  natural  method  ranking  under  the  49th  order,  Corn- 
lion,  potiia.     See  Botany  Index. 

The  country,  in  general,  is  cultivated  by  slave*  ;  but  HELENUS,  in  fabulous  history,  a  celebrated  sootb- 
as  these  are  now  placed  under  the  protection  of  tbe  ma-  sayer,  son  of  Priam  and  Hecuba.  He  was  greatly  re- 
giatraoyi  and  various  regulations  enacted  in  their  favour,  apected  by  all  the  Trojans.  When  Deipbobna  was  gi, 
they  may  comparatively  be  said  to  be  comfortable  and  ven  in  marriage  to  Helen  in  preference  to  himself,  he- 
secure.  Before  these  regulations  took  place;  ten  out  of-  resolved  to  leave  bis  country,  and  retired  to  Mount  Ida, 
a  hundred  were  known  to  die  annually,  whereas  they  where  Ulysses  took  him  prisoner  by  the  advice  of  Cal- 
are  now  on  the  increase,  and  the  exaences  occasioned  chan.     As  he  was  well  acquainted  with  futurity,  tbe 
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Helenas  Greek*  made  dm  of  prayers,  threats,  and  promises,  to 
H  induce  bim  to  reveal  tbe  iccrets  of  the  Trojans;  and 

iriiamJini.  either  tbe  fear  of  daalfa,  or  gratification  of  resentment, 
'  "" *™"  seduced  him  to  disclose  to  tbe  eoemiel  of  his  country, 
tliat  Troy  could  not  be  taken  whilst  it  was  in  potsoMion 
of  tbe  palladium,  nor  before  Polydcctea  came  from  hi* 
retreat  at  Lemnoe  and  assisted  to  support  tbe  liege. 
After  the  ruin  of  his  country,  be  fell  to  Ike  share  of 
Pyrrhus  tbe  eon  of  Achillea,  and  saved  his  life  by  warn- 
ing htm  to  avoid  a  dangerous  tempest,  which  in  reality 
proved  fatal  to  all  those  who  set  sail,  This  endeared 
him  to  Pyrrhus ;  and  he  received  from  his  hand  An- 
dromacbe  tbe  widow  of  bis  brother  Hector,  by  whom 
bo  bad  a  boo  called  Cettrinu*.  This  marriage,  accord- 
ing to  some,  was  consummated  after  the  death  of  Pyr- 
rbus, who  lived  with  Andromache  as  with  a  wife.  He- 
lenas was  the  nnly  one  of  Priam's  sons  who  survived  the 
ruin  of  his  country.  After  the  death  of  Pyrrhus  he 
reigned  over  part  of  Epirua,  which  he  called  C/iaom'a 
in  memory  of  his  brother  Chaon,  whom  he  had  inad- 
vertently killed.  Helenos  received  jEneas  as  be  voy- 
aged towards  Italy,  and  foretold  bim  some  of  the  cala- 
mities which  attended  bis  fleet.  The  manner  in  which 
be  received  tbe  gift  of  prophecy  is  doubtful. 

HELEPOLIS,  in  the  ancient  art  of  war,  a  ma- 
chine for  battering  down  the  walls  of  a  place  besieged, 
the  invention  of  which  Is  ascribed  to  Demetrius  Fo- 
liorcetes.— Diodoroa  Sicnlus  says,  that  each  side  of 
tbe  Heltpolis  was  405  cubits  in  breadth  and  90  in 
height;  that  it  bad  nine  stages,  and  was  carried  on 
four  strong  solid  wheels  eight  cubits  in  diameter  ;  that 
it  was  armed  with  large  battering  rams,  and  bad  two 
roofs  capable  of  supporting  them ;  that  in  the  lower 
stages  there  were  several  sorts  of  engines  for  casting 
stones  }  and  in  the  middle  they  had  large  catapultas  for 
discharging  arrows,  and  smaller  ones  in  those  above, 
with  a  number  of  expert  men  for  working  all  these  ma- 
chines. 

HELIADES,  in  Mythology,  the  daughters  of  the 
Sun  and  Clymenes,  according  to  tbe  poets.  They 
were  so  afflicted,  as  they  say,  with  the  death  of  their 
brother  Pbaeton,  that  the  gods,  moved  with  compassion, 
transformed  them  into  poplars  on  the  banks  of  tbe  river 
Eridnnus. 

HELIiEA,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  was  tbe  greatest 
aid  most  frequented  court  in  Athens  for  tbe  trial  of  ci- 
vil affairs.     See  Heliastje. 

HELIACAL,  in  Astronomy,  a  term  applied  to  the 
rising  and  setting  of  the  stars ;  or,  more  strictly  speak- 
ing, to  their  emersion  out  of  and  immersion  into  the 
rays  and  superior  splendour  of  the  sun.— A  star  is  said 
to  rise  beliacally,  when,  after  having  been  in  conjunc- 
tion with  tbe  sun,  aad  on  that  account  invisible,  it 
comes  to  be  at  such  a  distance  from  him  as  to  be  seen 
■in  the  morning  before  sunrieing ;  the  snn,  by  his  appa- 
rent motion,  receding  from  tbe  star  towards  tbe  east. 
On  tbe  contrary,  the  heliacal  setting  is  when  tbe  sua 
approaches  so  near  a  star  as  to  bide  it  with  his  beams, 
which  prevent  the  fainter  light  of  tbe  star  from  being 
perceived  t  so  thai  tbe  terms  apparition  and  occnltatio* 
would  be  more  proper  than  ruing  and  setting. 

HELIANTHUS,  tbe  Great  Sunflower  j  a  ge- 
nus of  plants  belonging  to  tbe  syngenesis  class ;  and  in 
tbe  natural  method  ranking  under  tbe  46th  order,  Com- 
pontic.    See  Botany  Index. 
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HELIAST^E,  in  antiquity,  the  judges  of  tbe  Htlkuie 
court  Hei.ijea.  They  were  so  called,  according  tn '  —v  ■* 
some  authors,  from  a  Greek  word  which  signifies  toat- 
temble  in  a  great  number;  and,  according  to  others, 
from  another  word  which  signifies  the  tun,  because  they 
held  their  assemblies  in  an  open  place.  They  composed 
not  only  the  most  numerous,  but  likewise  the  most  im- 
portant of  tbe  Athenian  tribunals;  for  their  province 
was  either  to  explain  the  obscure  laws,  or  to  give  new 
vigour  and  authority  to  those  which  bad  been  violated.  . 

The  Tbesmothette  convoked  tbe  assembly  of  tbe  Heli- 
astas,  wbicb  sometimes  amounted  to  1000,  sometimes 
to  1  £00,  judges.  Mr  Blaachard  is  of  opinion,  that, 
to  make  this  number,  tbe  Tbesmothetse  sometime* 
summoned  those  of  each  tribe  who  bad  last  quilted 
tbe  pnblic  offices  which  they  had  exercised  in  another 

However  that  may  be,  it  appears  that  tbe  assemblies 
of  tbe  Heliastse  were  not  freqneni,  as  they  woold  have 
interrupted  tbe  jurisdiction  of  tbe  stated  tribunals  and 
the  common  coorse  of  affairs. 

Tbe  Tbesmothetn;  paid  to  eaeb  member  of  this  as- 
sembly, for  bis  attendance,  three  oboli:  which  are 
equal  to  two  Roman  sesterces,  or  to  half  a  drachma. 
Hence  Aristophanes  terms  them  the  brothers  of  the  tri- 
obotut.  They  were  likewise  condemned  to  pay  a  fine  if 
they  came  too  late;  and  if  they  did  not  present  them- 
selves till  after  tbe  orators  bad  begun  to  speak,  tbey 
were  not  admitted.  Their  attendance  was  requited  out 
of  the  publie  treasury,  and  their  psy  was  called  mitthot 
hcHarticui. 

The  assembly  met,  at  first,  according  to  Aristophanes, ' 
at  the  rising  of  the  sun.  If  tbe  judges  were  obliged 
to  meet  under  cover  on  account  of  frost  and  snow, 
tbey  bad  a  fire;  but  there  is  not  a  passage  in  any 
ancient  anther  which  informs  us  of  the  place  where 
these  assemblies  were  held  cither  in  the  rigorous  or  in 
tbe  mild  seasons.  We  only  learn,  that  there  was  a 
double  enclosure  around  the  assembly,  that  it  might 
not  be  disturbed.  Tbe  first  was  a  kind  of  arbour- 
work,  from  space  to  space,  separated  by  doors,  over 
which  were  painted  in  red  tbe  ten  nr  twelve  first  letters 
of  the  Greek  alphabet,  which  directed  the  entrance  of 
tbe  officers  who  composed  the  tribunal,  each  of  them 
entering  nnder  tbe  letter  which  distinguished  bis  tribe. 
Tbe  beadles  of  the  court,  to  whom  they  showed  the 
wand  wbich  hsd  been  sent  them  by  tbe  Thesmotbele 
as  a  summons  to  meet,  examined  its  mark,  to  see  if  it 
was  authentic,  and  then  introduced  them.  The  second 
enclosure,  which  was  at  the  distance  of  20  feet  from  the 
former,  was  a  rope  or  cord ;  that  the  people  who  stood 
round  the  first  enclosure,  and  were  desirous  to  see  what 
passed  within  the  second,  might  not  be  prevented  from 
gratifying  their  curiosity  at  a  proper  distance.  Thus  the 
attention  of  the  judges  was  not  interrupted  by  the  con- 
coarse  of  the  multitude,  many  nf  whom  were  heated  by 
views  of  interest  or  of  party. 

To  each  of  the  members  of  (he  assembly  were  distri- 
buted two  pieces  of  copper ;  one  of  wbich  was  perfo- 
rated, not  certainly  ibat  it  might  be  distinguished  from 
the  other  by  feeling,  for  these  assemblies  met  at  tbe 
rising  and  were  dissolved  at  the  setting  of  tbe  sun. 
Those  pieces  of  copper  bad  been  Substituted  for  little 
sen-sfaelki,  which  were  at  first  in  use.  The  king  was 
present  at  the  assembly,  at  whose  command  it  bad  been 
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HislMtin.  summoned.    The  Tlies  moth  r  tee  read  the  name*  of  thoie 

e  to  compose  it,  and  each  man  took  his  place  lli 
■1  he  was  called.  The  Thesmolheta:  were  then  tent  wi 
for,  whose  function  it  was  to  observe  prodigies  and  to 
superintend  the  sacrifices  ;  and  if  they  gave  their  sanc- 
tion, the  deliberations  were  begun.  It  is  well  known, 
Ibat  the  officers  called  Exegctce  were  often  corrupted 
by  those  who  were  interested  in  the  debates  of  the  as- 
sembly )  and  that  they  excited  such  tumults  as  were 
raised  by  the  Roman  tribunes  in  the  popular  assemblies 
convoked  by  the  consuls. 

Of  all  the  monuments  which  remain  relating  to  the 
Heliastse,  the  most  curious  is  the  oath  which  those 
judges  took  before  the  Tliesmothetse:  Demosthenes  hath 
preserved  it  in  his  oration  against  Timocrates,  who  ha- 
ving been  bribed  by  those  who  had  been  intrusted  with 
the  effects  taken  on  board  a  vessel  of  Naucratls,  and  re- 
fused to  give  an  account  of  them,  got  a  law  pissed,  by 
which  an  enlargement  was  granted  to  prisoners  for 
public  debts  on  giving  bail.  Demosthenes  on  making 
his  oration  against  that  law,  ordered  the  oath  of  the 
Heliiista:  to  be  read  aloud,  as  a  perpetual  auxiliary  to 
bis  arguments,  and  happily  calculated  to  interest  the 
multitude  and  inflame  their  passions.  This  oath  we 
shall  quote,  that  our  readers  may  know  how  respectable 
a  tribunal  that  of  the  Heliastat  was,  and  the  importance 
of  their  decisions.  .    . 

"  I  will  judge  according  to  the  laws  and  decrees  of  osier  mat, 
the  people  of  Athens,  and  of  the  senate  of  500.  I  copper,  t 
will  never  give  my  vote  for  the  establishment  of  a  tyrant, 
or  of  an  oligarchy.  Nor. will  I  ever  give  my  appro- 
'  bation  to  an  opinion  prejudicial  to  the  liberty  or  to  the 
union  of  the  people  of  Athens.  I  will  not  second 
those  persons  who  may  propose  a  reduction  of  private 
debts,  or  a  distribution  of  the  lands  or  houses  of  the 
Athenians.  I  will  not  recal  exiles,  or  endeavour  to 
procure  a  pinion  for  those  who  shall  be  condemned  to 
die.  Nor  will  I  force  those  to  retire  whom  the  laws 
and  the  suffrages  of  the  people  shall  permit  to  remain 
in  their  country.  I  will  not  give  my  vote  to  any  can- 
didate for.  a  public  function  who  gives  not  an  account 
of  his  conduct  in  the  office  which  lie  has  previously 
filled  i  nor  will  I  presume  to  solicit  any  trust  from  the 
commonwealth  without  subjecting  myself  to  this  con- 
dition, which  I  mean  as  obligatory  to  the  nine  archons, 
to  the  chief  of  religious  matters,  to  those  who  are  bal- 
loted on  the  same,  day  with  the  nine  archons,  to  the 
herald,  the  ambassador,  and  the  other  officers  of  their 
court.  I  will  not  suffer  the  same  man  to  hold  the  same 
office  twice,  or  to  bold  two  offices  in  the  same  year. 
I  will  not  accept  any  present,  either  myself  or  by  ano- 
ther, either  directly  or  indirectly,  as  a  member  of  the 
Heliastie  assembly.  I  solemnly  declare  that  I  am  30 
years  old.  I  will  be  equally  attentive  and  impartial  to 
the  accuser  and  the  accused  ;  I  will  give  my  senteuea 
rigorously  according  to  evidence.  Thus  1  swear,  by 
Jupiter,  by  Neptune,  and  by  Certs,  to  act.  And  if  I 
violate  any  of  my  engagements,  I  imprecate  from  these 
deities  ruin  on  myself  and  my  family  j  and  I  request 
them  to  grant  me  every  kind  of  prosperity,  if  I  am 
faithful  to  my  oath.1' 

The  reader  should  peruse  what  follows  this  oath,  to 
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Here  we  have  one  of  the  motives  of  the  meeting  of    ; 
this  assembly.     Aristotle  informs  us  of  another  j  which  I) 

was  by  the  public  authority  deputed  to  them,  to  elect  Helicok* 
a  magistrate  in  the  room  of  one  dead.  It  is  surprising  .Pl™"*1. 
that  Pausanias,  who  enters  so  often   into  details,  gives  ■ 

ns  no  particular  account  of  this  assembly.  All  that  ho 
says  of  it  is,  that  the  most  numerous  of  the  Athenian 
assemblies  was  called  lielict. 

We  are  told  hy  Diogenes  Lcertiu*,  in  his  life  of 
Solon,  that  it  was  before  one  of  these  Heliastic  assem- 
blies that  Piststratos  presented  himself,  covered  with 
wounds  and  contusions  (for  thus  he  had  treated  him- 
self and  the  mules  which  drew  his  car),  to  excite  Lb* 
indignation  of  the  people  against  his  pretended  ene- 
mies, who,  jealous,  as  be  alleged,  of  the  popularity 
he  had  acquired  by  asserting  the  rights  of  bis  poorer 
fellow-citizens,  in  opposition  to  the  men  in  power, 
bad  attacked  bim  while  be  was  hunting,  and  bad 
wounded  bim  in  that  barbarous  manner.  His  design 
succeeded ;  a  guard  was  appointed  him  ;  by  the  assist- 
ance of  which  he  acquired  the  sovereignty -or  tyranny 
of  Athens,  and  kept  it  33  years.  The  power  of  the 
assembly  appeared  remarkably  on  that  occasion;  for 
Solon,  who  was  present,  opposed  it  with  all  his  efforts, 
and  did  not  succeed. 

As  to  the  manner  in  which  the  judges  gave  their 
suffrages,  there  was  a  sort  of  vessel  covered  with  an 
which  Were  placed  two  urns,  the  one  of  - 
other   of  wood.      In    the   lid    of    these) 
as  an   oblong  hole,  wbicb  was  large  at 
the  top,  and   grew  narrower   downwards,   as   we  sea 
in    some   old    boxes   ef  our    churches.     The    suffrage* 
which  condemned  the  accused  person  were  thrown  in- 
to  the    wooden    urn,   which    is    termed   kyrios.      That 
of  copper,  named  akym,  received  those  which  absolved 
him. 

Aristotle  ^observes,  that  Solon,  whose  aim  was  to 
make  bis  people  happy,  and  who  found  an  lristocracy 
established  hy  the  election  of  the  nine  archons  (annual 
officers,  whose  power  was  almost  absolute),  tempered: 
their  sovereignty,  by  instituting  the  privilege  of  ap- 
pealing from  (Arm  to  the  people  ;  who  were  to  be  as- 
sembled by  lot  to  give  their  suffrage,  after  having 
taken  the  oath  of  the  Heliastse,  in  a  place  near  ,tba 
Panathenecum,  where  Hissus  had  in  former  days  calmed 
■  sedition  of  the  people,  and  bound  tbem  to  unanimity 
by  an  oath.  It  has  likewise  been  remarked,  that  the 
god  Apollo  was  not  invoked  in  the  oath  of  the  Heliastse, 
as  in  the  oaths  of  the  other  judges.  We  have  observed, 
that  he  who  took  the  oath  of  the  Heliastse,  engaged 
that  be  would  not  be  corrupted  by  solicitation  or  money. 
Those  who  violated  this  part  of  their  oath  were  con- 
demned to  pay  a  severe  fine;  The  decemvirs  at  Rome 
made  such  corruption  a  capital  crime.  But  AaooniiM 
remarks,  that  the  punishment  denounced  against  them 
was  mitigated  in  later  times ;  and  that  they  were  ex- 
pelled the  senate,  or  banished  for  a  certain  time,  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  of  their  guilt, 

HELICOID  parabola,  or  the  Parabolic  Spiral, 

is  a  curve  arising  from  the  supposition  that  the  common 

or  Apollonian  parabola  is  bent  sr  twisted,  till  the  axis 

into  the  circumference  of  a  circle,  the  ordinate* 


■ee  with  what  eloquence  Demosthenes  avails  himself  of  still  retaining  their  places  and  perpendicular  positions 
it,  and  how  he  applies  its  principles  to  the  cause  which  with  respect  to  the  circle,  all  these  lines  still  remaining 
ho  defends.  in  the  same  plane, 
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HELICON,  in  Ancient  Geography,  the  name  of  a     As  it  was  the  first  of  this  specie*  of  writing,  he  is  styled 
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I  mountain  in  the  neighbourho 
Bdwdawt.  theron,  sacred  to  Apollo  and  the  mi 
called  Helkonidei.  It  is  situated 
called  Zagura  or  Zaguya.—IleW 
moat  fertile  and  woody  mountain*  in  Greece.  On  it 
the  fruit  of  the  adraehnus,  a  Specie*  of  the  arbutus  or  of 
tbe  »tra wherry- tree,  was  uncommonly  sweet ;  and  the 
inhabitant*  affirmed,  that  the  plant*  and  routs  were  all 
friendly  to  man,  and  that  even  the  serpents  had  their 
poison  weakened  by  the  innoxious  qualities  of  their 
food.  It  approached  Parnassu*  on  the  north,  where 
it  toothed  on  Phocia  ;  and  resembled  that  mountain  in 
loftiness,  extent,  and  magnitude — Here  whs  the  shady 
grove  of  the  muses  and  their  image*  ;  with  statues  of 
Apollo  and  Bacchus,  of  Lino*  and  Orpin 
illustrious  poets  who  bad  recited  their  v 
harp.  Aiming  tbe  tripods,  in  (he  second  < 
that  consecrated  by  Hesiod.  On  the  left  hi 
to  the  grove  was  the  fountain  Aganippe;  and  about 
twenty  stadia,  or  two  miles  and  a  half,  higher  up,  the 
violet-coloured  Hippocrene,  Round  the  grove  were 
house*.  A  festival  was  celebrated  there  by  the  The*. 
pieans  with  games  called  Musea.  The  valleys  of  He- 
licon are  described  by  Wheler  as  green  and  flowery  in 
tbe  spring  ;  and  enlivened  by  pleasing  cascades  and 
streams,  and  by  fountains  and  wells  of  clear  water. 
The  Boeotian  cities  in  general,  (wo  or  three  excepted, 
were  reduced  to  inconsiderable  villages  in  the  time  of 
Strabo.  The  grove  of  the  muses  was  plundered  under 
of  Conalantine  tbe  Great.     The   Ilelico- 
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Constantinople,   to  which   city  (hey  had  been  r 

HELICONIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  tbe 
pentandria  class.     See  Botany  Index. 

HELICTERES,  (be  Screw-tkee;  a  genus  oF 
plants  belonging  to  the  gynandria  class,  and  in  the  na- 
tural method  ranking  under  the  37th  order,  Colitmm- 
fera.     See  Botany  Index. 

HELIGOLAND,  a  group  of  smalt  islands  in  the 
north  *ea,  now  subject  to  Great  Britain.  See  Supple- 
ment. 

HELIOCARPCS,  a  genu«  of  plant*  belonging  to 
thedodecandria  class,  and  in  tbe  natural  method  rank- 
ing under  the  37th  order,  Columnifera,    See  Botany 

HELIOCENTRIC  latitdde  of  a  Planet,  the  in- 
clination  of  a  line  drawn  between  the  centre  of  the  sun 
and  the  centre  of  a  planet  to  tbe  plane  of  the  ecliptic. 

Heliocentric  Place  of  a  Planet,  the  place  of  the 
ecliptic  wherein  the  planet  would  appear  to  a  spectator 
placed  at  the  centre  of  the 


the  Father  of Romances.   He  was  alto  a  good  Latin  poet. 
He  lived  in  the  4th  century. 

HELIOMETER,  formed  of  iXm,  tun,  and  jb»1(-,  J'1" 


the 


1  instrument  called  alio  tutro- 


meter,  invented  by  M.  Bouguer  in  1747,  for  measur- 
ing with  particular  exactness  the  diameters  of  the  stars, 
and  especially  those  of  the  sun  and  moon. 

This  instrument  is  a  kind  of  telescope,  consisting  of 
two  object-glasses  of  equal  focal  distance,  placed  one  of 
them  by  the  side  of  the  other,  so  that  the  same  eye- 
glass serves  for  both.  The  tube  of  this  instrument  is 
of  a  conic  form,  larger  at  the  upper  end,  which  re- 
ceives the  two  object- glasses,  than  at  tbe  lower,  which 
is  furnished  with  an  eye-glass  and  micrometer.  By 
the  construction  of  this  instrument  two  distinct  image* 
of  an  object  are  formed  in  the  focus  of  the  eye-glass, 
whose  distance,  depending  on  that  of  the  two  object- 
glasses  from  one  another,  may  be  measured  with  great 
accuracy  :  nor  U  it  necessary  that  the  whole  disc  of 
the  sun  or  moon  come  within  the  field  of  view,  since, 
if  the  images  of  only  a  small  part  of  the  disc  be  form- 
ed by  each  object-glass,  the  whole  diameter  may  be 
easily  computed  by  their  position  with  respect  to  one 
another:'  for  if  the  object  be  large,  the  images  will 
approach,  or  perhaps  lie  even  over  one  another,  and 
the  object -glasses  being  moveable,  the  two  images  may 
always  be  brought  exactly  to  touch  one  another,  and 
the  diameter  may  be  computed  from  tbe  known  distance 
of  the  centres  of  the  two  glasses.  Besides,  a*  (hi*  in- 
strument has  a  common  micrometer  in  the  focus  of 
the  eye-glass,  when  the  two  image*  of  the  sun  or  moon- 
are  made  in  part  to  cover  one  another,  that  part  which 
ia  common  to  both  the  images  may  be  measured  with 
great  exactness,  a*  being  viewed  upon  a  ground  that' 
is  only  one  half  less  luminous  than-itself;  whereas,  in 
general,  the  beavenly  bndie*  are  viewed  upon  a  dark 
ground,  and  on  that  account  are  imagined  to  be  larger 
than  they  really  are.  By  Ft  small  addition  to  this  instru- 
ment, provided  it  be  of  a  moderate  length,  M.  Bouguer 
thought  it  very  possible  to  measure  angles  of  three  or  four 
degrees,  which  is  of  particular  consequence  in  taking  the 
distance  of  stars  from  the  moon.  With  this  instrument 
M.  Bouguer,  by  repeated  observation,  found  that  the 
sun's  vertical  diameter,  though  somewhat  diminished  by 
the  astronomical  refraction,  is  longer  than  the  horizon- 
tal diameter  ;  and,  in  ascertaining  this  phenomenon,  be 
also  found,  that  the  upper  and  lower  edges  of  the  sun** 
disc  are  not  so  equally  defined  as  the  other  parts  ;  on 
this  account  his  image  appears  somewhat  extended  in 
the  vertical  direction.  This  ia  owing  to  the  decom- 
position of  light,  which  is  known  to  consist  of  rays  dtf- 


HELIOCOMETES,   a  phenomenon  sometimes  oh-  fcrently  refrangible  in  their  passage  through  our  atmo- 

aerved  about  sun-setting;  being  a  large  luminous  tail  or  sphere.      Thus  the  blue,  and  violet  rays,  which  proceed 

column  of  light  proceeding  from  the  body  of.  the  sun,  from  the  upper  part  of  the  disc  at  the  same  time  with 

and  dragging  after  it,  not  unlike  the  tail  of  a  comet}  those  of  other  colours,  are  somewhat  more   refracted 

whence  the  name.  than  the  others,  and  therefore  seem  to  us  to  have  pro- 

HELIODORUS  u/" Phoenicia,  bishop  of  Trica  ceeded  from  a  higher  point;  whereas,  on  the  contrary, 
id  Tbcssaly,  better  known  by  the  romance  he  composed  tbe  red  rays  proceeding  from  tbe  lower  edge  of  the 
in  his  youth  entitled  JEt Atopics,  and  relating  the  amour*  disc,  being  less  refracted  (ban  tbe  other*,  aecm  to  pro- 
of Theageue*  and  Chariclea.  Some  say  he  was  depo-  ceed  from  a  lower  point;  so  (bat  the  vertical  diameter  - 
aed  by  a  synod  because  be  would  not  consent  to  tbe  i*  extended,  or  appear*  longer,  than  the  horizontal  dia» 
■uppresting  that  romance.  The  fable  has  a  moral  ten-  meter. 
dency,  aud  particularly. inculcates  the  virtue  of  chastity.  Mr  Serringtoa  Savery  discovered,  a  similar  method 
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HcIJmueIm  of  improving  the  micrometer,  which  wu  communicated 

0         to  the  Royal  Society  in  17J3.     See  MICROMETER. 
.  H«i»-  HELIOPHILA,  a  genu*  of  plant*  belonging   to 

*  the  tetradynamia  class  of  plants;  and  in  the  natural 

method  ranking  under  the  39th  order,  Siliquosce.     See 
Botany  Index. 

HELIOPHOBT,  a  name  given  to  the  white  ne- 
groes or  albino*,  from  their  aversion  to  the  light  of  the 
sun.    See  Albino. 

HELIOPOLIS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  to  called  bj 
Herodotus  and  Diodorus  Si  cuius,  by  Moses  On,  and  in 
Jeremiah  Bethsemes;  a  city  of  Egypt,  to  the  so  nth-east 
of  the  Delta,  and  east  of  Memphis ;  of  a  very  old 
standing,  its  origin  terminating  in  fable.  Here  stood 
the  temple  of  the  sun,  held  in  religious  veneration. 
The  city  stood  on  an  extraordinary  mount,  but  in  Stra- 
in's time  was  desolate.  It  gave  name  to  the  Nomas 
HeUopolitet— There  was  another  Heliopolis  in  Ccelo- 
»yria,  near  the  springs  of  the  Oronte*  ;  so  called  from 
the  worship  of  the  sun,  which  was  in  great  vogue  over 
all  Syria. 

HELIOSCOPE,  in  Optica,  a  sort  of  telescope,  pe- 
culiarly fitted  for  viewing  the  snn  without  hurting  the 
eyes.     See  Telescope. 

As  the  sun  may  be  viewed  through  coloured  glasses 
without  hurt  to  the  eyes,  if  the  object  and  eye-  glasses  ef 
a  telescope  he  made  of  coloured  glass,  as  red  or  green, 
such  a  telescope  will  become  an  helioscope. 

But  Mr  Huygens  only  used  a  plain  glass,  blacked, 
at  the  flame  of  a  candle  on  one  side,  and  placed  between 
the  eye-glass  and  the  eye;  which  answers  the  design  of 
an  helioscope  very  wall. 

HELIOSTATA,  in  Optics,  an  instrument  invented 

by  the  late  learned  Dr  S.  Gravesande,  who  gave  it  this 

name  from  its  fixing,  as  it  were,  the  rays  of  the  son  in 

-   an  horizontal  direction  across  the  dark  chamber  all  the 

while  it  is  in  use.     See  Optics  Index. 

HE  LIOTROPE(A*/ibrr<jp/i/ra),  among  the  ancients, 
an  instrument  or  machine  for  showing  when  the  sun  ar- 
rived at  the  tropics  and  the  equinoctial  line.  This 
name  was  also  used  for  a  sun  dial  in  general. 

Heliotrope  is  also  a  precious  stone,  of  a  green  co- 
lour, streaked  with  red  veins.  Pliny  says  it  is  thus 
called,  because,  when  cast  into  a  vessel  of  water,  the 
sun's  ray*  falling  thereon  seem  to  be  of  a  blood  colour  ; 
and  that,  when  out  of  the  water,  it  give*  a  faint  re- 
flection of  the  figure  of  the  sun  ;  and  i*  proper  to  ob- 
serve eclipses  of  the  sun  a*  a  helioscope.  The  helio- 
trope is  also  called  oriental  jasper,  on  account  of  its 
ruddy  spots.  It  1*  found  in  the  East  Indies,  as  also  in 
Ethiopia,  Germany,  Bohemia,  &c.  Some  have  ascrib- 
ed to  it  the  faculty  of  rendering  people  invisible,  like 
Gy  pea's  ring. 

HELIOTBOPIUM.Turksolz,  a  genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  pentandrla  class,  and  in  the  natural 
method  ranking  under  the  41st  order,  Asperifolue.  See 
Botant  Index. 

HELISPHERICAL  line,  is  the  rhumb  line  in 
Navigation,  being  so  termed,  became  on  the  globe  it 
winds  round  the  pole  helically  or  spirally,  coming  still 
nearer  and  nearer  to  it. 

HELIX,  in  Geometry,  a  spiral  line.  See  Spiral. 
— The  word  is  Greek,  ixdj,  and  literally  signifies  "  a 
Wreath  or  winding  ;"  of  iAirr*,  involve,   "  I  environ." 

In  architecture,  some  authors  make  a  difference  be- 
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tween  the  helix  and  the  spiral.     A  staircase,  accord- 
ing to  Daviler,  is  in  a  helix,  or  it  helical,  when  the 
•tain  or  steps  wind  round  a  cylindrical  newel ;  whereas  *" 
the   spiral  winds  round  a  cone,  and  is  continually  ap- 
proaching nearer  and  nearer  its  axis. 

Helix  is  also  applied,  in  Architecture,  to  the  eauli- 
cules  or  little  volutes  under  the  Sowers  of  the  Corin- 
thian capital }   called  also  uriHa. 

Helix,  In  Anatomy,  is  the  whole  circuit  or  extent 
of  the  auricle  or  border  of  the  ear  outwards.  In  op- 
position to  which,  the  inner  protuberance  surrounded 
thereby,  and  answering  thereto,  is  called  anthelix.  See 
Anatomy,  N°  141. 

Helix,  the  Snail,  a  genus  of  shell-fish  belonging  to 
the  order  of  vermes  testacea.    See  CoHCHOLOGT  Index. 

HELL,  the  place  of  divine  punishment  after  death. 

As  all  religion*  have  supposed  a  future  state  of  exist- 
ence after  this  life,  so  all  have  their  hell  or  place  of 
torment  in  which  the  wicked  are  supposed  to  be  pu- 
nished. The  bell  of  the  ancient  heathens  was  divided 
into  two  mansions,  the  one  called  Elysium,  on  the  right 
hand,  pleasant  and  delightful,  appointed  for  the  souls 
of  good  men ;  (he  other  called  Tarlara,  on  the  left,  a 
region  of  misery  and  torment  appointed  for  the  wicked. 
The  latter  only  was  hell,  in  the  present  limited  sense  of 
the  word.     See  Eltsium. 

The  philosophers  were  of  opinien,  that  the  infernal 
regions  were  at  an  equal  distance  from  all  tbe  parts  of 
the  earth  ;  nevertheless  it  was  the  opinion  of  some, 
that  there  were  certain  passage*  which  led  thither,  as 
the  river  Lethe,  near  tbe  Syrtes,  and  tbe  Acherusian 
cave  in  Epiros.  At  Hermoine  it  was  thought,  that 
there  was  a  very  short  way  to  bell ;  for  which  reason 
tbe  people  of  that  country  never  put  the  fare  into  tbe 
mouths  of  the  dead  to  pay  their  passage. 

The  Jews  placed  hell  in  tbe  centre  of  the  earth, 
and  believed  it  to  be  situated  under  water*  and  moun- 
tains. According  to  them,  there  are  three  passage* 
leading  to  it ;  the  first  is  in  the  wilderness,  and  by  that 
Koran,  Datban,  and  Abiram,  descended  into  hell  j  tbe 
second  is  in  the  sea,  because  Jonah,  wbo  was  thrown 
into  the  sea,  cried  to  God  ont  of  the  belly  of  bell ;  the 
third  i*  in  Jerusalem,  because  it  is  said  the  fire  of  the 
Lord  i*  in  Zion,  and  his  furnace  is  in  Jerusalem. 
They  likewise  acknowledged  seven  degrees  of  pain  in 
hell,  because  they  find  this  place  called  by  seven  dif- 
ferent names  in  Scripture.  Though  they  believed 
that  infidel*,  and  persons  eminently  wicked,  will  con- 
tinue for  ever  in  bell  ;  vet  they  maintained,  that  every 
Jew  who  is  not  infected  with  some  heresy,  and  has  not 
acted  contrary  to  the  points  mentioned  by  the  rabbins, 
will  not  be  punished  therein  for  any  other  crimes  abort 
a  year  at  most. 

The  Mahometans  believe  the  eternity  of  rewards  and 
punishments  in  another  life.  In  the  Koran  it  is  said, 
that  bell  has  seven  gate*,  the  Erst  for  the  Mussulmans, 
the  second  for  the  Christians,  the  third  for  the  Jews, 
the  fourth  for  the  Sabiant,  the  fifth  (or  the  Magians, 
the  sixth  for  tbe  Pagan*,  and  the  seventh  for  the  hy- 
pocrites of  all  religions. 

Among  Christians,  there  are  two  controverted  ques- 
tion* in  regard  to  bell ;  the  one  concerns  locality,  the 
other  the  duration  of  it*  torments.  1,  The  locality  of 
bell,  and  the  reality  of  it*  Ere,  began  first  to  be  con- 
troverted by  Origin.  That  father,  interpreting  the 
Scripture 
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Scripture  account  metaphorically,  makes  hell  tocontitt  method  ranking  under  the  26th  order,  MuUlsiliqua.  Hdl«fc«Bt 
not  in  external  punishments,  but  in  a  consciousness  or  "  "  " ~ 
MUM  of  guilt,  and  a  remembrance  of  past  pleasures. 
Among  the  moderns,  Mr  Wbiston  advanced  a,  new 
hypothesis.  According  to  him,  the  comets  are  so 
many  belli  appointed  in  their  orbits  alternately  to  ear* 
ry  the  damned  into  the  confines  of  the  tun,  there  to 
be  scorched  by  its  violent  beat,  and  then  to  return 
with  them  beyond  the  orb  of  Saturn,  there  to  starve 
them  in  thoie  cold  and  dismal  regions.  Another  mo- 
dern author,  not  satisfied  with  any  hypothesis  hitherto 
advanced,  assigns  the  sun  to  be  the  local  bell.  2.  As 
to  the  second  question,  vix.  the  duration  of  bell  tor- 


1  Botant  Index. 

HELLEN,  the  ton  of  Deu 
given  the  name  of  Hellenists  to  the  people  before  called  w 
Greeks,  1 521  B.  C.    See  Greece. 

HELLtNlSM,  in  matters  of  language,  a  phrase  in 
the  idiom,  genius,  or  construction  of  the  Greek  tongue. 

This  word  is  only  used  when  speaking  of  ibe  au- 
thor* who,  writing  in  a  different  language,  express  - 
themselves  in  a  phraseology  peculiar  to  the  Greek. 

HELLENISTIC  language,  that   used   by    the 
Grecian  Jews  who  lived  in  Egypt  and  other  parts  where 
ek  tongue  prevailed.     In  ibis  language  ■ 


lents,  we  have   Origeu  again  at  the   head    of   those      said    the  Septuagint  was  written,  and  alio  the  book* 


who  deny  that  they  are  eternal ;  it  being  that  fathi 
opinion,  that  not  only  men  but  devils,  after  a  due 
course  of  punishment  suitable  to  their  respective  crimes, 
shall  he  pardoned  and  restored  to  heaven.  The  chief 
principle  upon  which  Origen  built  his  opinion,  was  the 
nature  of  punishment,  which  he  took  to  bo  emenda- 
tory,  applied  only  as  physic  for  the  recovery  of  the 

patient's  health.  The  chief  objection  to  the  eternity  word,  Oecomenius, 
of  bell  torments  among  modern  writers,  is  tbe  dispro- 
portion between  temporary  crimes  and  eternal  pu- 
nishments. Those  wbo  maintain  the  affirmative, 
ground  their  opinions  on  Scripture  accounts,  which 
represent  the  pains  of  bell  under  the  figure  of  a  worm 
which  never  dies,  and  a  fire  which  is  not  quenched  ; 
as  also  upon  the  words,  "  These  shall  go  away  into 
everlasting  punishment,  but  the  righteous  into  life 
eternal." 

HELANICUS  of  Mitylene,  a  celebrated   Greek 
historian,   born    before   Herodotus,    flourished    about 


of  tbe  New  Testament ;  and  that  it  was  ibus 

nated  to  show  that  it  was  Greek  filled  with  Hebraisms 

and  Syriacisms. 

HELLENISTS  (Bel/enut*),  a  term  occurring  in 
the  Greek  text  of  the  New  Testament,  and  which  in 
tbe  English  version  is  rendered  Grecian*. 

Tbe  critics  are  divided  as  to  the  signification  of  the 
""'  ■■..    gc|,0|Ja  on  Ac||  T;_  ,_  up_ 

to  be  understood  as  signifying  tbose 
of  the  religion  of  the  Greeks,  but  those  wbo  spoke 
Greek,  «m  U*w>  ftofafttm.     Tbe  author*  of  tbe  Vul- 

Ste  version,  indeed,  render  it  like  our*,  Greeci;  but 
ewieurs  Du  Port  Royal  more  accurately,  Juijt  Greet, 
Greek  or  Grecian  Jews ;  it  being  the  Jews  who  spoke 
Greek  that  are  here  treated  of,  and  who  are  hereby 
distinguished  from  the  Jews  ailed  Hebrews,  that  is, 
who  spoke  the  Hebrew  tongue  of  that  time. 

The  Hellenists,  or  Grecian  Jews,  were  those  who 
lived  in  Egypt  and  other  part*  where  the  Greek  tongue 


480  B-  C.     He  wrote  a  history  of  the  ancient  kings  prevailed.     It  is  to  them  we  uwe  the  Greek  version  of 

and  founder*  of  cities,  but  which  hath  not  come  down  the  Old  Testament,  commonly  called  the  Septuagint,  at 

tout.  that  of  the  Seventy. 

HELLAS,   in  Ancient  Geography,  an  appellation  Salmatiu*  and  Vouius  are  of  a  different  sentiment 

comprising,  according  to  the  more  ancient  Greeks  and  witb  regard   to  the  Hellenists.     The  latter  will  only 

Romans,  Aehaia  and  Peloponnesus,  but  afterwards  re-  have  them  to  be  those  who  adhered  to  the  Grecian  -in-  - 


strained  to  Aehaia.  It  was  bounded  on  the  west  by 
the  river  Achelons,  on  the  north  by  Mounts  Othrys 
and  Oct*,  on  the  east  by  the  Egean  sea,  and  on  the. 
south  by  the  Saronic  and  Corinthian  bays,  and  by  tbe 
isthmus  which  Joins  it  to  Peloponnesus.  It  was  called 
Hellas,  front  Hellen  tbe  son  of  Deucalion  ;  or  from 
Hellas,  a  district  of  Thessaly;  whence  Hellenes,  the 
gentilitiou*  name,  denoting  Greek.     Now  called  Li- 

HELLE,  in  fabulous  history,  a  daughter  of  At h«  mm, 
king  of  Thebe*  by  Nrpbele.  Sbe  fled  from  her  father's 
house  witb  her  brother  Phryxut,  to  avoid  the  cruel 
oppression  of  her  mother-in-law  Ino.  According  to 
some  accounts  she  was  carried  through  the  air  on  a 
golden  ran  which  her  mother  had  received  from  Nep- 
tune, and  in  her  passage  she  became  giddy,  and  fell  from 
bar  scat  into  that  part  of  the  sea  which  from  her  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Hellespont.  Others  say  that  the 
was  carried  on  a  cloud,  or  rather  upon  a  (hip,  from 
which  she  (ell  into  the  sea  and  was  drowned.  Phryxut, 
alter  he  had  given  his  sister  a  burial  on  the  neighbour- 
ing coasts,  panned  bis  journey,  and  arrived  in  Colchis. 

HELLEBORE.    See  Helleborus. 

White  Hmllbbqbx.     Seo  Vexatrum. 

HELLEBORUS,  Hellisori,  a  genus  of  plants 


belonging  to  the  pentandria  class,  and  i 


Scaliger  is  represented,  in  the  Bcatigerana,  a*  assert- 
ing the  Hellenist*  to  be  tbe  Jew*  wbo  lived  in  Greece 
and  other  placet,  and  who  read  the  Greek  Bible  in 
their  synagogue,  and  used  the  Greek  language  in  sa~ 
eris ;  and  thus  they  were  opposed  to  the  Hebrew  Jews, 
who  performed  their  public  worship  in  the  Hebrew 
tongue  ;  and  in  this  sense  St  Paul  speak*  of  himself 
as  a  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrew*,  Phil.  iii.  c.  i.  e.  a  He- 
brew both  by  nation  and  language.  The  Hellenist* 
are  thus  properly  distinguished  from  tbe  Heiienet  or 
Greeks,  mentioned  John  xii.  20.  who  were  Greek* 
fay  birth  and  nation,  and  yet  proselytes  to  the  Jewish  . 
religion. 

HELLENODICJE,'EXX*>tlia«i,  in  antiquity,  the 
director*  of  tbe  Olympian  games.  At  first  there  was 
only  one,  afterwards  the  number  increased  to  two  and!  > 
to  three,  and  at  length  to  nine.  They  assembled  in  a 
place  called  WUnuessasuw,  in  the  Elean  forum,  when 
they  were  obliged  to  reside  ten  month*  before  the  ce-  . 
lebration  of  the  game*,  to  take  care  that  *nch  as  offer- 
ed themselves  to  contend,  performed  their  srrsyrsiMrji-i  . 
v«,  or  preparatory  exercises,  aud  to  be  instructed  in  all 
the  law*  of  game*  by  certain  men  called  stjsofMuntsf,  i.e. 
"  keeper*  of  the  laws."     And  the  better  to  prevent  all 


the  natural      unjiut  practices,  tbey  were  farther  obliged  to  take  an 
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Hellene-  oalb,  that  they  would  wet  impartially,  would  take 
dins  bribes,  nor  discover  the  reason  for  which  tbejr  disliked 
H  Im.  or  "PPvove^  of  any  of  [lie  contenders.  At  the  solem- 
nity they  tat  naked,  having  before  there  the  victorial 
crown  till  the  exercises  were  finished,  and  then  it  was 
presented  to  whomsoever  they  adjudged  it.  Neverthe- 
less, there  lay  an  appeal  from  the  heJlenodicie  to  the 
Olympian  senate. 

HELLESPONT,  a  narrow  strait  between  Asia  and 
Europe,  near  the  Propontis,  which  received  its  name 
from  Hells  who  was  drowned  there  in  lier  voyage  to 
Colchis.  It  !a  celebrated  for  the  love  and  death  of 
Leaoder,  and  for  the  bridge  of  boats  which  Xerxes 
built  over  it  when  be  invaded  Greece.  The  folly  of  this 
great  prince  is  well  known  in  beating  and  fettering  the 
waves  of  the  sea,  whose  impetuosity  fettered  his  ships, 
and  rendered  all  his  labours  ineffectual.  It  is  now 
called  the  Dardanelles.  It  is  about  33  miles  long,  and 
in  the  broadest  parts  the  Asiatic  coast  is  about  one  mile 
and  a  half  distant  from  the  European,  and  only  half 
a  mile  in  the  narrowest,  according  to  modern  investi- 
gation, and  the  cocks  are  heard  crowing  from  the  op- 
posite shores. 

HELLEN'S,  St,  %  town  of  the  isle  of  Wight,  in 
East-Medina,  has  a  bay  which  runs  a  considerable  way 
within  land,  and  in  a  war  with  France  ia  often  the 
■tation  and  place  of  rendezvous  for  the  royal  navy.  At 
the  mouth  of  the  bay  is  that  cluster  of  rocks  called  the 
Mixen.  It  had  an  old  church  situated  at  the  extre- 
mity of  the  coast,  which  was  endangered  to  be  washed 
away,  as  Was  a  great  part  of  the  church-yard,  which 
occasioned  a  new  chinch  to  be  built  in  1719.  The 
priory  to  which  the  old  church  belonged  is  now 
converted  into  a  gentleman's  seat ;  is  in  a  remarkably 
pleasant  situation,  and  commands  a  line  prospect  of 
Portsmouth  and  the  road  at  Spithead.  St  Hellen's 
appears  to  have  been  of  more  consideration  in  former 
times  than  at  present.     . 

HELM,  a  long  and  flat  piece  of  timber,  or  an  as- 
semblage of  several  pieces,  suspended  along  the  hind- 
part  of  a  ship's  stern-post,  where  it  turos  upon  hinges 
to  the  right  or  left,  serving  to  direct  the  course  of  the 
vessel,  ai  the  tail  of  a  fish  guides  the  body. 

The  helm  is  usually  composed  of  three  parts,  viz.  the 
rodder,  the  tiller,  and  the  wheel,  except  in  small  ves- 
sels, where  the  wheel  is  unnecessary. 

As  to  the  form  of  the  rudder,  it  becomes  gradually 
broader  -in  proportion  to  its  distance  from  the  top,  or 
to  its  depth  under  the  water.  The  back,  or  inner  part 
of  it,  which  joins  to  the  stern  post,  is  diminished  into 
the  form  of  a  wedge,  throughout  its  whole  length,  so 
as  that  the  rudder  may  be  more  easily  turned  from  one 
side  to  the  other,  where  it  makes  an  obtuse  angle  with 
the  keel.  It  is  supported  upon  hinges  ;  of  which  those 
that  are  bolted  round  the  stern-post  to  the  after  ex. 
tremity  of  the  ship,  are  called  gwg»>g&,  and  are  fur- 
nished with  a  Urge  hole  on  the  after- part  of  the  stern- 
post.  The  other  parts  of  the  hinges,  which  are  bolted 
to  the  back  of  the  rudder,  are  called  pintle*,  being 
strong  cylindrical  pint,  which  enter  into  the  googings, 
andrcst  upon  them.  The  length  and  thickness  of  the 
rodder  is  nearly  csjual  to  that  of  the  stern-post. 

The-rudder  is  turned  upon  its  hinges  by  means  of  a 
long  bar  of  timber,  called  the  tiller,  which  is  fixed  ho- 
rizontally in  it*  tipper  end  within  the  vessel.      The 


movements  of  the  tiller  to  the  right  and  left,  accord.      Hrlm. 
ingly  direct  the  efforts  of  the  rudder  to  the  govern*  1 

ment  of  the  ship's  course  as  she  advances  j  which,  in 
the  sea-language,  is  called  steering.  The  operations  of 
the  tiller  are  guided  and  assisted  by  a  sort  of  tackle, 
communicating  with  the  ship's  side,  called  the  titter. 
rape,  which  is  usually  composed  ofontarred  rope-yarns 
for  the  purpose  of  traversing  more  readily  through  the 
blocks  or  pulleys. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  management  of  the  helm, 
the  tiller-rope,  in  all   largo  vessels,  is  wound  about  > 
wheel,  which  acts  upon   it  with   the  powers  of  a  crane 
or  windlass.     The  rope  employed  in  this  service  being 
convryed  from   the  fore-end  of  the  titter  it,  to  «  single 
block  1,  on  each  side  of  the  ship*,  is  farther  commu- •  Sn />,,., 
Bleated  tu    the  wheel,    by  means  of  two  blocks   sos>      Plate 
pended  near  the  mizen-mast,  and  two  holes  immediate-    CI. TOE. 
ly  above,  leading  up  to  the  wheel,  which   is  fixed  upon 
an  axis  on   the  quarter-deck,    almost    perpendicularly 
over  the  fore-end  of  the  tiller.    Five  turns  of  the  tiller- 
rope  are  usually  wound  about  the  barrel  of  the   wheel ; 
and,   when  the  helm  is  amidsliip,  the  middle  turn  is 
nailed  to  the  top  of  the  barrel,  with  a  mark  by  which 
the  helmsman  readily  discovers    the    situation  of  tba 
helm,  as  the  wheel  turns  it  from  the  starboard  to  the 
larboard    side.       The  spokes    of  the   wheel    generally     ' 
reach  about  eight  inches  beyond  the  rim  or  circumfn- 
to  the  person  who  steers  the 


As  the 


1  propor- 
evident  that  the 
power  of  the  helmsman  to  turn  the  wheel  will  be  in- 
creased according  to  tbe  length  of  the  spokes  beyond 
the  circumference  of  tbe  barrel. 

When  the  helm,  instead  of  lying  in  a  right  lino 
with  the  keel,  is  turned  to  one  side  or  tbe  other,  as 
in  BD  (fig.  !.),  it  receives  ao  immediate  shock  Iron-pitfeCtt. 
tbe  water,  which  glides  along  the  ship's  bottom  in 
running  ofi  from  A  to  B  ;  and  this  fluid  pushes  it 
towards  the  opposite  side,  whilst  it  is  retained  in  this 
position  :  so  that  the  stern,  to  which  the  redder  is  con- 
fined, receives  the  same  impression,  and  accordingly 
turns  from  B  to  b  about  some  point  r,  whilst  the  head 
of  the  ship  passes  from  A  to  a.  It  most  be  observed, 
that  the  current  of  water  falls  upon  the  rudder  oblique- 
ly, and  only  strikes  it  with  that  part  of  its  motion 
which  acts  according  to  the  sine  of  incidence,  poshing 
it  in  the  direction  of  NP,  with  a  force  which  not  only 
depends  on  the  velocity  of  the  ship's  course,  by  which 
ibis  current  of  water  is  produced,  but  also  upon  the 
extent  of  the  sine  of  incidence.  This  force  is  by  con- 
sequence composed  of  the  square  of  the  velocity  with 
which  the  ship  advances,  and  the  square  of  the  sine  of 
incidence,  which  wilt  necessarily  he  greater  or  smaller 
according  to  circumstances  )  so  that  if  the  vessel  runs 
three  or  four  times  more  swiftly,  the  absolute  shock  of 
the  water  upon  the  rudder  will  he  nine  »r  16  times 
stronger  under  the  same  incidence;  ami,  if  the  inci- 
dence is  increased,  it  will  yet  be  augmented  in  a  greater 
proportion,  because  the  square  of  thevjine  of  incidence 
is  more  enlarged.  This  impression,  or,  what  is  the 
same  thing,  the  power  of  the  helm,  is  always  very 
feeble, .  when  compared  with  the  weight  of  the  vessel ; 
but  as  it  operates  with  the  force  of  a  long  lever,  its 
efforts  to  turn  the  ship  are  extremely  advantageous. 
For  the  helm  being  applied  tu  a  great  distance  from 
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Kcl*-.  tlie  centre  of  gravity  G,  or  from  the  point  about  which 
■■  h1  ■'  the  vessel  tums  horizontally,  if  the  direction  FN  of  the 
impression  of  the  water  upon  the  rudder  be  prolonged, 
-  it  is  evident  that  it  will  pass  perpendicularly  to  R, 
widely  distant  from  the  centre  of  gravity  G  :  that  the 
absolute  effort  of  the  water  is  very  powerful.  It  is  not 
therefore  MirprUiog,  that  this  machine  impresses  the 
•hip  with  a  considerable  circular  movement,  by  poshing 
the  item  from  B  to  b,  and  the  bead  from  A  to  a;  and 
even  much  farther  whilst  she  tails  with  rapidity,  became 
the  effect  of  the  hdm  always  keeps  pace  with  the  velo- 
city, with  which  the  vessel  advances. 

Amongst  the  several  angles  that  the  rodder  makes 
with  the  keel,  there  is  always  one  position  mora  fa- 
vourable than  any  of  the  others,  as  it  more  readily  pro- 
daces  the  desired  effect  of  turning  the  ship,  in  order  to 
change  her  course.  To  ascertain  this,  it  most  be  con- 
sidered, that  if  tlie  obliquity  of  the  rudder  with  the 
keel  is  greater  than  the  obtuse  angle  ABD,  so  as  to 
diminish  that  angle,  the  action  of  the  water  upon  the 
rudder  will  increase,  and  at  the  same  time  oppose  the 
course  of  the  ship  in  a  greater  degree ;  because  the 
angle  of  incidence  will  be  more  open,  so  as  to  present 
a  greater  surface  to  the  shock  of  the  water,  by  oppo- 
sing its  passage  more  perpendicularly.  But  at  that  time 
the  direction  NP  of  tbe  effort  of  the  helm  upon  the 
ship  will  pass  with  a  smaller  distance  from  the  centre 
•f  gravity  G  towards  R,  and  less  approach  the  per- 
pendicular NI>,  according  to  which  it  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary that  the  power  applied  should  act  with  a  greater 
effect  to  torn  the  vessel.  Thus  it  is  evident,  that  if 
the  obtose  angle  ABD  is  too  much  inclosed,  tbe  great- 
eat  impulse  of  the  water  will  not  counterbalance  the 
loss  sustained  by  the  distance  of  the  direction  NP  from 
NL,  or  by  the  great  obliquity  which  is  given  to  the 
same  direction  NP  of  the  absolute  effort  of  the  helm 
with  the  keel  AB.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  angle 
ABD  is  too  much  opened,  the  direction  NP  of  the 
force  of  the  action  of  the  helm  will  become  more  ad- 
vantageous to  turn  the  vessel,  because  it  will  approach 
nearer  tbe  perpendicular  NL;  so  that  the  line  pro- 
longed from  NP  will  increase  the  line  GR,  by  remo- 
ving R  to  a  greater  distance  from  tbe  centre  of  gra- 
vity G :  but  then  the  helm  will  receive  the  impression 
of  the  water  too  obliquely,  for  the  angle  of  incidence 
will  be  more  acute ;  so  that  it  will  only  present  a 
•mail  portion  of  its  breadth  to  the  shock  of  tbe  wa- 
ter, and  by  consequence  will  only  receive  a  feeble  ef- 
fort. By  this  principle  it  ii  easy  to  conceive,  that 
tbe  greatest  distance  GR  from  the  centre  of  gravity 
G,  is  not  sufficient  to  repair  the  diminution  of  force 
occasioned  by  the  too  great  obliquity  of  tbe  shock 
of  the  water.  Hence  we  msy  conclude,  that  when  the 
water  either  strikes  the  helm  too  directly,  or  too  ob- 
liquely, it  loses  a  great  deal  of  the  effect  it  ought  to 
produce.  Between  the  two  extremes  there  is  there- 
fore a  mean  position,  which  is  the  most  favourable  to 
ha  operations. 

Tbe  diagonal  afP  of  tbe  rectangle  IL  represent*  the 
absolute  direction  of  the  effort  of  the  water  upon  the 
helm.  NI  expresses  the  portion  of  this  effort  which  is 
opposed  to  the  ship's  head-way,  or  which  pushes  her 
astern,  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  keel.  It  is  easily 
perceived,  that  this  part  NI  of  tbe  whole  power  of  the 
helm  contribute*  but  little  te  ton  ibe  vessel ;  for,  if  IN 
Vol,  X  Part  I.  f 
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i*  prolonged,  it  appears  that  its  direction  approaches  Helm 
to  a  very  small  distance  GV  from  tbe  centre  of  gravity  '--^- 
G  ;  and  that  the  arm  of  the  lever  BN=GV,  to  which 
the  force  is  applied,  is  not  in  the  whole  more  than 
equal  to  half  the  breadth  of  tbe  rudder  :  but  the  rela- 
tive force  NL,  which  acts  perpendicular  to  the  keel, 
is  extremely  different.  If  the  first  NI  is  almost  useless, 
and  even  pernicious,  by  retarding  the  velocity;  the 
second  NL  is  capable  of  a  very  great  effect,  because  it 
operates  at  a  considerable  distance  from  tbe  centre  of 
gravity  G  of  the  ship,  and  act*  upon  the  arm  of  a  le- 
ver GE,  which  is  very  long.  Thus  it  appears,  tba.t 
between  tbe  effects  NL  and  NI,  which  result  from  the 
absolute  effort  NP,  there  is  one  which  always  oppose* 
tho  ship's  course,  and  contributes  little  to  her  motion 
of  turning:  whilst  the  other  produces  ooly  this  move- 
ment of  rotation,  without  operating  to  retard  her  velo- 
city. 

Geometricians  have  determined  the  most  advantage- 
ous angle  made  by  the  helm  with  the  line  prolonged 
from  tbe  keel,  and  fixed  it  at  54°  44',  presuming  that 
the  ship  is  a*  narrow  at  her  floating-line,  or  at  the  line 
described  by  tbe  surface  of  tbe  water  round  her  bot- 
tom, a*  at  tlie  keel.  But  as  tbis  supposition  it  abso- 
lutely false,  in  as  much  as  all  vessels  augment  their 
breadth  from  the  keel  upward  to  the  extreme  breadth, 
where  the  floating-line  or  the  highest  water-line  is  ter- 
minated ;  it  follows,  that  this  angle  is  loo  large  by  a 
certain  number  of  degree*.  For  tbe  rudder  is  impres- 
sed by  the  water,  at  the  height  of  the  floating  line, 
more  directly  than  at  the  keel,  because  tbe  fluid  exact- 
ly follows  the  horizontal  outline*  of  the  bottom  ;  so 
that  a  particular  position  of  the  helm  might  be  suppo- 
sed necessary  for  each  different  incidence  which  it  en- 
counters from  the  keel  upward*.  But  at  a  middle  po- 
sition may  be  taken  between  all  these  points,  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  consider  tbe  angle  formed  by  the  sides  of 
the  ship,  and  her  axis,  or  the  middle  line  of  ber  length, 
at  the  surface  of  tbe  water,  in  order  to  determine  af- 
terwards the  mean  point,  and  the  mean  angle  of  inci- 

It  it  evident  that  tbe  angle  54°  44'  is  too  open,  and 
very  unfavourable  to  the  ship's  head-way,  because  tbe 
Water  act*  upon  the  rudder  there  with  too  great  a  sine 
of  incidence,  at  being  equal  to  that  of  the  angle  which 
it  make*  with  the  line  prolonged  from  the  keel  below: 
but  above,  the  shock  of  the  water  it  almost  perpendi- 
cular to  the  rudder,  because  of  the  breadth  of  tbe  bot- 
tom, as  we  have  already  remarked.  If  then  the  rod- 
der it  only  opposed  to  the  fluid,  by  making  an  angle 
of  45°  with  the  line  prolonged  from  the  keel,  the  im- 
pression, by  becoming  weaker,  will  be  less  opposed  to 
the  ship's  head-way,  and  the  direction  NP  of  the 
absolute  effort  of  tbe  water  upon  tbe  helm  drawing 
nearer  to  the  lateral  perpendicular,  will  be  placed  more 
advantageously,  for  the  reasons  above  mentioned.  'On 
the  other  band,  experience  daily  testifies,  that  a  ship 
*teers  well  when  the  rudder  makes  the  angle  DUE 
eqnal  to  35"  only. 

It  ha*  been  already  remarked,  that  the  effect  of 
moving  tbe  wheel  to  govern  the  hekn  increnfet  in  pro- 
portion to  the  length  of  the  1  pokes ;  and  to  great  « 
the  power  of  tbe  wheel,  that  if  tbe  helmsman  employ* 
a  force  npon  tit  spokes  equivalent  to  30  pound*,  it 
will  produce  an  effect  of  00  or  130  pound*  unott  tho 
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tiller.    Qia  the  contrary,  the  action  of  (ha  water  is  col-  After  what  has  been  said  of  I  he  helm,  it  ia  easy  to      H*l« 

■  lected  into  the  middle  of  llie  breadth  of  the  rodder,  judge,  that  the  more  a  ship  increases  her  velocity  with         | 

which  it  very  narrow  in  comparison  with  the  length  of  regard  to  the  tea,  the  mora  powerful  will  be  the  effect  nelmiaiee. 

the  tiller  )  to  the  effort  of  the  water  it  very  little  re  mo-  of  the  rodder  ;   became  it  acta  against  the  water  with  a  ,    *"**•     . 


red  from  the  fulcrum  B  upon  which  it  turn*} 
M  the,  tiller  form*  the  arm  of  a  lever  to  or  15  t 
longer,  which  also  increases  the  powerof  the  helmi 
in  the  umc  proportion  thai  the  tiller  bears  to  the  1 
upon  which  the  impulse  of  the  water  u  directed,  ' 
force  then  is  by  consequence  10  or  15  timet  stronger  } 


force,  which  increases  as  the  square  of  the  s  wiftnesa  of 
(he  fluid,  whether  the  ship  advauoes  or  retreats  (  or,  in 
other  words,  whether  alia  hat  bead-way  or  stern-nay  : 
with  this  distinction,  that  in  these  two  circumstance* 
the  effects  will  bo  contrary.  For  if  the  vessel  retreats, 
or  moves  astern,  the  helm  will  be   impressed   from  I 


and   the  effort  of  30  pounds,   which  at  first  gave  tha  N ;  and  instead  of  being  pushed,  according  to  NP,  it 

helmsman  a  power  equal  te  90  or  1 20  pounds,  becomes  will  receive   the  effort  of  the  water  from  N  towarda 

accumulated   to  one  of  900  or   1 800    pounds  upon  the  H  )  te  that  the  sterB  will  ho  transported   to  the  same 

rudder.   This  advantage  then  arises  from  the  shortness  movement,  and  the  bead  turned  ia  a  contrary  direc- 

of  toe  lever  upon  which  the  action  of  the  water  is  im-  tion. 

e  great  comparative  length  ef  the  tiller.  When  the  helmy  operates  by  itself,  the  centre  of  r 
thip,   arid  her  movement,  are  deteraiw 


■  lever,  by  whieh  the  rudder  i 


governed}  together     tation  of  the  ship,  1 


with  the  additional  power  of  the  wheel  that  directs  the 
movements  of  the  tiller,  and  still  farther  accumulate* 
the  power  of  the  helmsman  over  it.  Such  a  demon- 
stration  ought  to  remove  the  surprise  with  which  the 
prodigious  effect  of  the  helm  ia  sometimes  considered, 
from  an  inattention  to  its  mechnniim  ;  for  we  need  on- 
ly |o  ohteive  the  pressure  of  the  water. 


e  determined 


by  estimating  the  force  of  ihia  machine  (  that  ia  to  aay, 
br  multiplying  the  surface  of  the  rodder  by  the  square 
of  the  thip1!  velocity. 

There  are  several  terms  in  the  tea-language  relating 
to  the  helm  ;  at,  Bear  tip  the  htbn;  that  it,  Let  the 
ship  go  more  large  before  the  wind.  Helm  a  mid-ilvp, 
or  right  the  helm  1  that  is.  Keep  it  even  with  the  mid. 


great  distance  from   the  centre  of  gravity  O,  about  die  of  the  ship.     Port  the  helm.  Put  it  over  the  loft 

which  the  ship  is  supposed  to  turn,  and  we  shall  easily  tide  of  the  ship.     Starboard  the  helm.  Put  it  oa  the 

perceive  the  difference  there  U  between  the  effort  of  right  side  of  the  ship. 

the  water  against  the  helmsman,  and  the  effect  of  the  HELMET,  au  ancient  defensive  armour  worn  by 

tame  impulse   against  the  vessel.     With   regard  te  the  horsemen  both  in  war    and   in    tournaments.       It  cat. 

person  who  steers,  the  water  acta  only  with  the  arm  of  vered  both   the  head  and   face,  only  leaving  an  aper- 

x  very  short  lever  NB,  of  which  B  is  the  fulcrum  :  on  tore  in  the  front  scoured  by  bare,  whieh  was  culled  the 

the  contrary,  with  .regard  to  the  thip,  the  force  of  the  tnW. 

water  is  impressed  in  the  direction  NP,  which  paisea  to  In  atehievementa,  it  ia  plated  above  the  escutcheon 

u  groat  distance  from  G,  and  acts  upon  a  very  long  for  the  principal  ornament,  and  ia  the  true  mark  of 

lever  EG,  which  render*  the  action  of  the  rodder  ex-  chivalry  and  nobility.     Helmets  vary  according  to  the 

tremrly  powerful  in  turning  the  vessel ;  so  that,  in   a  different  degrees  of  those  who  bear  them.     They  art) 

large  ship,  the  rudder  receives  a  shock  from  the  water  alae    used    at  a  bearing  in  coat*  of  arnu.     Son   He- 

of  3700  or  3800  pounds,  which  is  frequently  the  cue  ralbry. 

when  she  tails  at  the  rate  of  three  or  four  leagoea  by  H ELMINTH OI.TTHU3,  In  Natural  History,  a 

the  hour;  and  this  force  being  applird  in  E,  perhaps  name  given  by  Linnants  to  petrified  bodies  reseaiuisg 

joo  or  no  feet  distant  from  the  centre  of  gravity  G,  worms. 

will  operate  upon  the  thip,    to  turn  her  about,  with  Of  these  he  reokons  feur  genera.     I.  Petrified  Irthe- 

370,000  or  308,000  pounds  1  whilst,  in  the  latter  ease,  phyta.      1.  Petrified  shells.      3,  Petrified  looabpte*. 

the  helmsman  acts  with  an  effort  which  exceeds  not  30  4.  Petrified  reptiles. 

pounds  upon  the  spokes  of  the  wheel. 


HELMINTHOLOGY. 


INTRODUCTION. 


DtCaiUta.  TTNDER  this  head  we  propose  to  giro  the  natural 
*J  history  of  those  a:>imals  which  Ltniuetit  haa  arran- 
ged under  the  class  of  Vermes,  forming  the  last  chits 
of  the  animal  kingdom.  The  title  which  we  have  adopt- 
ed for  this  article  it  derived  from  the  Greek  iVwx,  OS 
wrlh-tMom,  and  Aaytf,  a  ducovit*. 

In  this  article  we  are  to  consider,  net  only  thou 
aniuwit  which  are  cosnnionly  known  by  the  nam"  of 
warms,  but  all  those  which  have  the  tame  general  cha- 
racter of  being  tfaw  in  moliou,  of  a  toft  sxbttanet,  rjh 
mremdg-  tomtcioM*  ff  Iff*,  wpobU  of  rtpraducinq  tuch 


parti  of  their  badu  as  mag  have  been  to  £«*  away  or  de- 
stroyed, and  inhabiting  mout  placet, 

Linnaeus  has  divided  the  class  into  five  orders,  DivieW 

1,  Intutina,  consisting  of  animals  which  arc  very        t 
simple  in  their  structure,  and  most  of  which  live  within'' 
other  animals  ;  such   as  the  worms  which  infest  the  in- 
testine* of  man,    quadrupeds,   Ac., though   many   of 
them  aie  found  in  moist  clay,  aid  other  damp  situo- 
tiestt. 

2.  MoiUitca*  containing  soch  animals  a*  have  naked  N 
bodice,  ni  are  not  furnished  with  shells,  but  are  provid,- 

itb,  ttiland*  ot  arms,  being  mostly  inhabitants  of 


the  sea. 


3.  Tabxea, 
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prived   of  one  of  the  chief  sources   of  inforroaliiin  and    Intra  dm,. 
'  *'       departments  of  the  science,       IK.S. 


latrodae-        3-  Tettacta,  differing  from  the  former  in  little  more 
tice,       than   their   being  furnished  with  calcareous,  ahelly  co- 
'       -       '  ve  rings,  which  they  carry  about  with  Ihera,  constituting 
T    u  **-    *""  8"**'  *,r'et7  °'  ■Bell-  Rah,  snails,  &e. 

6  4.  ZoapAyta,  containing  such  creature*  as  seem   to 

SSOopfcfU.  bear  a  resemblance  both  to  plants  add  animals  I  being 
filed  to  one  place  by  a  sort  of  root,  and  shooting  np  in- 
to items   like  plants,  but  possessing  besides  the  powers      advancement  of 

and  partially  of  locomotion.  If  we  consider  the 


hicb,  1 
is  so  well  calculated  to  assist  hi*  itndic 

The  study  or   helmlnthology,    however,    holds    oat . .    ,0 
many  inducements  to  the  admirer  of  nature's  works,  as,,.™,",. 
it  affords  an  ample   field  for  the  gratification  of  his  cu-  tending 
ity,  and  may  even  be  tendered  subservient  to  the  the  stadr, 
ful  knowledge. 

lis,  wliich    na- 


if. Infusoria,  comprising  those  animated  beings  ge-  turallsts    have  included    under    the  general    name  of 

nerally  called  animaktks,  that  are  found  in  most  watery  tuoroiij  if  ire  observe  the  simplicity  of  form  in  some  of 

liquors  1  especially  is   the    infunions  of  vegetable  Hub-  them,  and  (he  complicated  structure  of  others  ;  in  fine, 

stances.  if  we  reflect  on  the  various  modes  in   which  they  arc 

Of  these  five  orders,  only  four  fall  to  be  particularly  propagated,  and  on  the  surprising  faculty,   which  may 

side  red    in  this  article,   the  tettittea  having  been  al-  of  them  pots  ess,  of  sponUneom  reproduction  :  the  iata* 


■  ready  fully  treated  of  under  CoHCflOLOCY. 

kfelauathe-      The  animals  wliich  we  are  abont  to  describe  are  ge* 

'°<J  \    ■      nerally  considered  as  the  lowest  in  the  scale  of  animated 

•astptTot being.     The   simplicity  or  their  form,  the  Immility  of 

Ulan)        tfitir  station,  and  the  low  degree  of  sense  and  motion 

aistorv.        which  most  of  them   enjoy,  render  them  an   object  of 
little  attention  to  mankind  in  general,  excepting  in  so 

far  an  they  contribute  to  the  supply  of  their  wants,  or     though  lets  obvious   and  out 
render  themselves  formidable,  by  the  pain  and  distress     farm  and  beauty  of  coli 
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II  be  astonished  with  their  number  and  Va- 
riety, and  Confounded  by  their  wonderful  pro  per  lien. 
The  waters  are  peopled  with  myriads  of  animated  be- 
luge,  which,  though  invisible  to  our  unassisted  eyes, 
are  endowed  with  organs  as  perfect  as  tbo  largest  aftl- 
mills,  since,  like  these,  they  reproduce  their  kke,  and 
hold  in  tbe  scale  of  nature  a  rank  as  little  equivocal, 
e.  Tike  elegance  of 
.  .  some  of  the  tnoUuttm 

which  they  occasion  to  those  bodies  which  nature  seems      arid  noophyta  possess,  must  render  them  an  object  of  ad* 
to  have  destined   for  their  habitation.      But  to  the  eye      miration  to  the  most  indifferent  observer, 
of  tbe  naturalist,  every  part  of  nature  becomes  interest-         The  physiologist  will  derive  considerable  assistance  in 
ing,  and  this  humble  class  of  beings  has,  in  later  times,     explaining  soma  obscure  functions  of  tbe  animal  econo- 
attracted  a  considerable  share  of  attention.  my,    from  a  comparative   view    af  them  in  ibis  humble 

Still,  however,  this  part  of  natural  history  is  Much  clats  of  beings)  while  tbe  physician,  by  acquiring  a 
•ftistiodv.more  imperfect  than  any  Other,  arid  ID  it  Will  prcVably  knowledge  of  the  habitudes  of  such  of  them  as  infest 
long  remain,  partly  from  the  difficulty  of  prosecuting  tbe  bodies  of  man,  will  bv  the  belter,  able  to  ascertain 
our  enquiries,  and  partly  from  tbe  little  interest  which  their  presence,  expel  them  from  their  habitation,  M 
a  superficial  observation  of  many  of  these  animals  is  Cal-  couarrisct  slit-  ir  effect*.  The  geologist,  though  he 
colated  to  excite.  It  will  not  be  thought  extraordinary  tannol  admit  the  hypothesis  of  Buffoo,  that  all  the 
that  they  are  less  kaswa  than  otbflr  animals,  when  we  limestone  of  this  earth  lias  been  formed  from  tba  reticles 
consider,  that  the  examination  of  them  does  not  offer  of  corals  and  shell-fish,  will  yet  here  trace  the  origin 
Co  many  allurements  as  (hat  of  insects,  bird*,  and  the  of  many  of  the  secondary  strata,  and  from  tbe  wonder- 
more  showy  part  of  the  animal  creation,  and  is  besides;  fully  rapid  production  of  coral  reefs,  which  we  shall 
impeded  by  much  greater  difficulties.  Many  of  (hem  notice  towards  the  conclusion  of  this  article,  will  find 
cannot  be  obtained  without  diving  to  the  bottom  of  the  liula  difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  evolution  of  now 
sea,  or  braving  para  and  danger  in  tbe  pursuit.     The      Ian  J  from  tbe  bosom  of  tbe  deep. 


furia  iWerna/t>  attacks  the"  searcher  in  the  marshy  pli 
of  Bothnia,   and  the  tepia  octopus  stretches  forth  his 

S'gaotic  arms,  to  entangle  and  drag  him  to  his  watery 
n.  Hence  the  opportunities  of  anamination  are  often 
rare  ;  and  from  the  changes  wr'^h  many  of  the  species 
undergo,  we  cannot  always  "-  certain  whether  one 
which  we  may  meet  with  hercafUi  be  a  new  species,  or 
one  which  we  have  seen  before. 

This  circumstance  bas  occasioned  several  varieties  to 
be  described  as  distinct  species,  and  tb*  same  species  to 
be  repeated  under  different  names,  to  the  great  confusion 
of  tbe  naturalist.  Again  ;  tbe  consistence  of  their  bodies 

is,  in  many  case*,  so  eofl,  thai  they  can  scarcely  be     then  under  consideration, 
preserved  is  out  cabinets,  and  thus  the  observer  ia  dc 


We  shall  divide  the  sequel  of  this  article  into  two 
chapters,  the  first  of  which  will  contain  a  general  view 
of  the  classification  of  tbe  genera,  and  in  the  second 
will  be  given  the  classification  and  natural  history  of 
the  species.  The  latter  will  be  subdivided  into  four 
sections,  corresponding  to  the  four  orders  of  iittrtiinii, 
moUtuca,  ttoopht/la,  and  infusoria.  As  we  arc  able  to 
devote  but  a  small  portion  of  our  work  to  this  subject, 
we  shall  confine  any  particular  description  to  those 
species  which  are  ef  most  importance )  and  to  relieve 
the  ledroocnese  of  (yateoiatio  arrange meirt,  we  shall  Men- 
tion every  thing  worth  notice  auder  the  genus  or  species 
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HELMINTHOLOGY. 
CHAP.  I.  CLASSIFICATION  OF  THE  GENERA. 


LI'NN/EUS,  whose  extensive  genius  ha*  displayed 
itnelf  so  eminently  in  almost  every  department  of  na- 
tural history,  has,  perhap*,  failed  mora  in  (hit  pott  of 
the  science  than  in  any. other.  In  the  earlier  edi- 
tion* of  the  Systems  Nature*,  the  individual!  described 
■re  comparatively  few,  and  the  character*  of  man*  of 
them  are  imperfect  or  erroneous.  These  imperfections 
must  be  attributed  to  the  small  progress  which  belnin- 
tholojjy  bad  made  in  the  beginning  of  last  century,  as 
the  discoveries  of  succeeding  naturalists  have  contribut- 
ed not  only  to  increase  the  number  of  genera  and  spe- 
cies far  beyond  whst  were  known  at  that  time,  but  also 
to  improve  their  distinguishing  characters. 

M.  Bruigiere,  to  whom  this  part  of  the  Encyclopedic 
.Metkodique  was  allotted,  made  several  alterations  in  the  , 
arrangement  of  Linnteua,  whose  general  classification 
he  has  followed  in  the  tabular  view  of  the  subject  pre- 
fixed to  the  plates  of  helniinlhology.  M.  Bruigiere** 
work  is  entitled  to  much  praise,  and  it  is  to  be  regret- 
ted that   he  did  not  lire   to  complete  his  undertak- 

The  arrangement  of  these  animal*  given  by  Cuvier, 
'  i*  in,great  esteem  on  the  continent,  and  will  probably, 
when  fully  completed  by  future  discoveries  of  that  ce- 
lebrated naturalist,  supersede  the  Linnxan  classification. 
Guvier  hai  given  a  tabular  view  of  bis  classification,  at 
the  end  of  the  first  volume  of  bis  Comparative  Anatomy, 
and  a  more  detailed  account  in  his  Tableau  Elementatre 
tPHistoite  Naturtlle.  He  arrange*  the  vermes  of  Lin- 
naeus under  three  heads ;  Mollusca,  Worms,  and 
Zoophytes.  The  following  is  a  translation  of  tbe 
table*. 

I.  MOLLUSCA. 

A.  Head furnished  with  Ttntacvla  that  serve /or  Feet. 

Family  I.  Ct.fhalopoda. 

a*  Naked. 

SEFtA,  comprehending  the  sepia,  lo/igo,  and  octopus. 

b.  Testaceous. 
Aroonauta. 
Nautilus. 

H.  Head  fret,  and  crawling  on  the  belly. 
Fatn.  2.  Gasteropoda.    - 
a.  Having  na  shell,  or  Having  the  shell  concealed  by-  ike 
fUeh. 
Clio. 
ScYLLJC. 

Doris. 
Tritokia. 

jEoLIA. 

Phtludia. 

Thetis. 

Limaz. 

Testacella. 
&egaretus. 
Aflyma. 


b.  With  an  apparent  Shell. 
l.  In  several piecct.     Multiralv 


fi.  Conical.     Conivalves, 


Patella,  comprebending  JutnrtUa,  patella,  crepi- 
dula,  and  calyptraa. 

y.  Spiral.     Spirivakes, 
i.  With  the  Aperture  entire. 

Hauotis. 

Nerita,  comprehending  nerita  and  narica. 

Turbo,  comprehending  turbo,  cyclastoma,  and  turre- 
tella. 

Vermitus. 

Trochus,  comprehending  pyramidalit,  traehut,  nio- 
nodotita,  and  solarium. 

Bulla. 

Helix,  comprehending  planorbis,  helix  antpullaria, 
me/iania,  bulimus,  achatina, 

2.  With  the  Aperture  sloped  towards  the  bottom. 
Valuta,  comprehending  valuta,  mitre,  cohtmbelia, 
margineUa,  ancitia,  and  oliva. 

OVULA. 

Ctfrxa. 

CONUS. 

Terebellum. 

3.  With  the  Aperture  ending  in  a  Canal 

Murez,  comprehending  cerithium,  plenrotoma,  fu- 
Sus,fasciolaria,  pyrula,  murex,  and  turbinclla. 

Strombus,  comprehending  strombus,  pterotera,  and 
rottetlaria. 

Buccinum,  comprehending  castidea,  harpa,  bucci- 
num,  terebra,  purpura,  and  naisa. 

C.  Having  no  distinct  Head. 

Fan*.  3.  Acefhala. 

a.  Having  no  Shells,  but  furnished  with  a  membranout 
leathery  cloak. 

Akidia. 

8 ALFA. 

Ptekotrachea. 
Thalia. 

o.  With  a  cloak,  and  furnished  with  Shells. 

a.  Open  anteriorly,  having  no  reticulated  Feelers,  nor 

ciliated  arms. 


OsTRIA. 

Lazarus. 

Bfondylus. 
Placuna. 
Awomia. 
Pzcteh. 


X  Eauinahes, 


lhap.  I. 


2.  EqMtvalvet,  having  a  fool  fitted  for  crawling,  with- 
out tubes/. 


3.  Eauivaive*  with  a  Foot  constructed  for  spinning, 

without  tubes. 

llMA. 
PERWA. 

Avtcola,  comprehending  avkula  and  malleus. 
Mttilos,  comprehending  my  tUtts  aad  modeohis. 

PlKHA. 

4.  Having  tubes  in  the  cloak,  renting  for  an  anus^  and 
for  respiration,  and  a  Foot  frequently  fitted  for  spin- 
ning.. 

TltLINA. 

CaRDIUH,  comprehending  cardium  and  iioeardia. 

Mactra,  comprehending  mactra,  lutraria,  and  eras- 
•strife. 

Venus,  comprehending  venue,  meretrix,  cyclas,pa- 
pkia,  and  eapea. 

.Doha*. 

■  Caama,  comprehending  cardita,  tridacna,  and  hip- 
popus. 

Arc  a,  comprehending  area,  pertuncutus,  and  nutula. 
ft.  Open  at  one  extremity,  which  it  perforated  by  the 

foot,  and  prolonged  toward*  the  other  end  into  a  dour 

hie  tube. 

Solen,  comprehending  toiem  and  sanguitonaria. 

Mta,   comprehending  mya,  glydmerit,  and  cyrto- 

Pholas,  comprehending  photos  and  guenia. 
Teredo,  comprehending  teredo  and  fistulan a. 

y.  Open  before,  having  neither  foot  nor  tabes,  but  two 
ciuated  arms  rolled  into  a  spiral  form. 

TiKlBRA'niXA,  com^nbtmiin^terebratuia,  caleeola, 
and  hyalaMi-  , 

Likoula. 

OUICOLA. 

J.  Opeitbefore,  having  neither  feet  nor  tubes,  exceptone 
proceeding  from  the  body,  and  furnished  with  feeler* 
that  arc  horny,  articulated,  and  arranged  in  pairs. 

Akatifa  . 

Balanus. 


HELMINTHOLOGY. 

B.  Having  no  external  organ*  of  respiration. 

a.  With  bristles  on  the  sides  of  the  body. 

Nam. 

lombricos. 

Thalowkma. 

b.  Having  no  bristles  on  the  tide*  of  the  body. 
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A.  Having  external  organ*  fitted  for  respiration. . 

a.  Furnished  with  bristles  on  the  side  of  the  body. 

Afhrobit  a. 
Terebella. 
Nereis. 

Sertola. 
Vnncj&Lust 

SlUQUARIA. 
A*?fnTR,ITE. 

Dekta^iuw.     ■ 


HlKUDO. 

Fasciola. 
Plaxaria. 

Gordius. 

Cnvier.is  uncertain  whether  be  should  place  the  fol- 
lowing genera  in  the  same  class  with  die  preceding,  or 
arrange  them  under  a  new  class,  next  to  the  zoophyte*. 

Family  1. 
Taxia. 
Htdatigena. 

LlGULA. 
LlKGOATULA. 

Family  ft. 
AsCARls,  and  the  other  intestina&a. 

IIL  ZOOPHYTE8. 

A.  Not  attached. 

a.  Having  a  calcareous  or  leathery  covering,  and  the  in- 
tcttinesftoatingintheinternid cavity.  Echinodefinaia. 

Echinus,  comprehending  echinus,  brissus,  and  spa- 
tague. 

ASTERIAR. 

HOLOTHURIA, 

SlPUKCUXDS. 

b.  Having  a  flashy. or  gelatinous  covering,  and  the  in-, 
testifies  adhering  within  the  body.    Ulrica  marina. 
AcrnriA,  comprehending  actinia  and  aaanthus. 
Medosa,  comprehending  medusa,  bero¥,  and  rhino* 


\  Very  small,  and  found 

fasoria. , 
BOTIFER. 

Brachionus.. 

Trichocercos.  , 

Trichoda. 

Leucofhrus,  and  the  rest  of  the 


c.  Moving  a  gelatinous  body,  and  propagating  by  shoots , 
or  branches.     Polype. . 

HlTJRA. 

VORTICELLA- 

B.  Attached  to  a  solid  trunk, 
a.  Having  the  medullary  substance  traversing  a  horny- 
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axil,  and  terminating  the  branches,  its  the  firm  of  Guar*. 

"'  "  d.  Having  cavities  in  the  *to*y  basis,  far  receptacles  to '        *      '* 

the  Polypes.     Litbopbyta. 
Madrepoha. 

MlLLEPORA. 


*      Polypes.     Zoophyta  proptrly  so  called, 

Flosculahia. 

TuBULARIA. 

Capsularia. 
Sertularia. 

b.  Having  the  potypes  not  collected'  to  a  meduBary  writ, 
but  each  inclosed  in  a  horny  or  calcareous  cell.     Ea- 


c.  Having  a  spongy  friable  .or  fibrous  bails.      Sponges. 

AlctohtdH. 

SrosciA. 

Since    the    publication   of  these    tables,  M.  Cuvicr 
has  made  several  alterations  and  additions  to  the  class 
of  Mollusc  a,   which  are  toe  subject  of  several  excel- 
lent memoirs  published  in  the  Annates  de  Museum  Na- 
Hmviwg  the  solid  omit  covered  n*th  sensible  flesh,     •*"»'*'  m  r*t^Ur  »e  »«  *™**  *  mm  enter  in  this 
from  the  hollows  of which  the  polypes  proceed.     Ce-     ««•,<"  Which  he  gi»M  the  following  ebaractm.    *o- 


Cellularia. 

Flustra. 

corallina. 


from  the  hollows  of  which  tht  polypes  proceed.     Ce- 

ralophyta. 

Antipathes. 

gobgonia. 

CORAXUtW. 

Tsis. 

Pemkatula, 
Verticilium. 
uubellula, 


dy  free,  swimming  ;  head  distinct ;  having  no  Other 
member  but  fins.  In  this  order  he  arrange!  three  ge- 
nera, the  om  genus  Clio,  and  two  new  one*,  which  he 
calls  By  ale  and  Pneumoderme. 

As  the  arrangement  of  Linnfeu*  is  still  that  which  ia 
most  generally  received,  especially  in  this  country,  and 
is  therefore  roost  familiar  to  our  reader*,  we  shall  fol- 
low it  in  this  article. 


GENERIC   CHARACTERS. 


Obdo  I.   INTESTINA ;   animalia  simplicie,  t 
artuawt  destitut*. 

*  Intra  alia  animalia  degentia,  oculis  nutlis. 

Gen.  I.  Abcaris.  Corpus  teres,  ntrinqne  aUewo- 
atnm  ;   capite  trinodi. 

2.  Trichuris,  Corpus  teres,  posUsnas  fibfbnse  } 
capite  rostrato. 

3.  FlLARlA.     Corpus  filiforme  tottim. 

4.  UNriNARlA.  Corpus  irifoeme,  etastieunt}  cupite 
labtM«>  tabiia  membrane*** ;  cauda  (feminte)  sanforai, 
(mom)  vncis  duobus  vesica:  pslluoida:  inclusis  annata. 

5.  Scoi.et.  Corpus  minimum,  gelatinosum,  op*, 
cum  }  capite  extertili  et  retractili,  auricutis  4  petluci- 
die. 

6.  Ligula.     Corpus  Imaan,  icquale,  elongatum. 

7.  Linguatola.  Corpus  depressnro,  oblongum  *, 
ore  anteriori  ostiis  4  cincto. 

8.  Strongtlu*.     Corpus  teres,  elongatum  ;  anle- 
'  '    -     ' -"-—    ' '-■■' ine  ci~ 

cucul- 


Order  I.  INTESTINA;  animals  si 
destitute  of  Brno*. 


iple,  naked,  and 


s  globoso-truncatnm,  apertnra  circular!  margii 

•     ■  -    ■    -  ■ ris)t 

latum. 


liala;   posterius  (femintr)  acuminatum,  (m 


9.  EcRtKORHTMCHUS.    Carpus  teres ;  proboseide  er- 
lindrica  retractili  aculeis  unci  oat  is  coronata, 

10.  Haucuca.     Csrptrs  tares ;  capite  acsleit  eoro* 
nato. 

11.  Cucullanus.     Corpus   posterius  acuminata*; 
interim  obtasum ;  ore  orbiculari. 

12.  CARTorHTLXJKOS.    Corpos  tares,  fseve,  ore  am- 

13.  FasCiola.     Corpus  depressum,  otataw,   pero 


*  Living  within  other  animals,  without  eyes. 

A.  Body  round,  tape ™g  beds  ways)  head  furnished 
with  three  protuberance*. 

T.  Body  round,  filiform  behind  ;  head  furnished 
with  a  proboscis.  * 

F.  Body  entirely  filiforsa, 

U.  Body  filiform,  elastic ;  head  with  menWaita- 
ceoos  angular  lips  }  tail  of  the  female  needle-shaped, 
of  the  male  armed  with  two  hooks  inclosed  in  a  petto- 
c!d  vesicle, 

8.  Body  minute,  gelatinous,  owake )  head  exsertile 
swd  retractile,  with  4  pellucid  aartcle*. 

L.  Body  Uiieai,  equal,  and  long. 

L.  Body  depressed,  oblong ;  month  placed  on  the 
fore  part,  and  surrounded  with  4  passages. 

S.  Body  round,  long ;  the  fore  part  globular  and 
truncate,  with  a  circular  aperture  fringed  at  t  he-mar- 
gin ;  hind  part  of  the  female  pointed,  of  the  male 
hooded. 

E.  Body  round  ;  proboscis  cylindrical,  retractile, 
and  crowned  with  hooked  prickles. 

H.  Body  round  ;  head  crowned  with  prtcklct. 

C.  Body  painted  behind  ;  the  fare  part  obsess,  with 
an  orbicular  mouth. 

C.  Body  round,  smooth,  with  a  large  dilated  nsocHh. 

F.  Body  depressed,  ovate,  with  a  tcrmsmsl  ass*  late- 
ral core. 
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Ccncra,  14.  TjEKIA.     Corpus   articulatum,  d  e  press  u  in  ;  an- 

— v— J  Jerius  tubulo  4-fiJo  instruct  mo. 

1  j.  Fobia.     Corpus  linear^,  sculein  reftrxii,  utrin- 
que  ciliatura. 

**  Extra  alia  animalia  habitantia. 
+  Port  laterah'  nulla. 

16.  GORDIUS.     Corpus  gequale,  filiforme  totiim,  te- 
rn, leevf. 

17.  Hieddo.     Corpus  unt Frius  et  posterius  trnnca- 
turn,  ore  cnudauue  progrediendo  diktats. 


X  Poro  later  ali  per  tuia. 

18.  Lumbkicus.     Corpus  teres,  annalatura  ;  aculeis 
coaditis. 

19.  Sifunculiis.      Corpus   teres,  rostra  cylindrico 

BUguststol 

30.  Planaria.     Corpus  depressant,  pora  ventrali. 
*4 
Dttk««ol-OaDO  II.     MOLLCSCA.     Animalia  simplicia,  ar- 

*"  tubas  i  an  true  U. 

•  Ore  eupcro. 

2_r,  Actinia.     Apertnra  unir.a  common!,  ditatahili, 
node,  basi  affixa. 

23.  Clava.     Apertnra  untcu   coainmni,   dllaUbili, 
vertical  1,  tentaculis  clavatls  cineta. 

33.  Pedicellaria.    Corpus  pedunculatuui,  fixuni  ; 
peduncnlo  rigido. 

24.  Maiimabia.    Apcrtara  unica,  cirrii  tiullii,  las- 
vie. 

35.  Ascidia.    Apertnris  doabui,  altera  hamiliori 
affixa. 

36.  Salfa.     Apertnria  dosha*,  ntraqno  terminali. 

37.  DaGtsLA.     Apertnris  duaboa;  corpus  augula- 
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T.  Body  flat,  jointed,  furnished  before  with  4  ori-    Genera. 
fices.  '    .    ' 

F.  Body  linear,  with  each  aide  ciliated  with  reflect- 
ed prickles. 

**  Not  inhabiting  other  animaU. 
f  Having  no  lateral  pore. 

G.  Bod;  equal,  filiform,  round,  and  smooth. 

H.  Body  truncate  at  each  extremity  j  head  and  tail 
dilated  when  in  motion. 


%  Perforated  piith  a  lateral  pore. 

L.  Body  round,  annulate,  furnished  with  minute- 
hidden  prickle*. 

S.  Body  round,  with  a  cylindrical  mouth,  narrower 
than  the  bead. 

P.  Body  flattened,  with  a  ventral  pore. 

Ohdf.R  II.  MOLLUSCA.     Animal*  simple,  faraisb- 
ed  with  limb*. 

*  With  the  mouth  placed  above. 

A.  Body  fixed,  with  a  angle  terminal  dilatable  aper- 
ture, surrounded  by  tentacula. 

C.  Body  fixed,  with  a  sin  gift  dilatable  vertical  aper- 
ture, turro«od«d  with  clavate  tea  taenia. 

P.  Body  fixed  and  furnished  with  a  rigid  p 


M-  Body  looie,  smooth,  with  a  single  aperture  with- 
out cirri. 

A.  Body  fixed,  with  two  apertures,  one  of  which  is 
terminal,  the  other  placed  a  little  beneath.  - 

8.  Body  leeee,  with  two  apertures,  one  at  each  end. 

D.  Body  loose,  angular,  open  at  each  end. 


*•  Ore  antko. 

38-   Pri roth ache a.      Corpus  pervium,  gelatino- 
■nn,  pinna  mobili  ad  abdomen  vel  cuidam. 

29.  Derris.     Corpus  teres,   acuminatum  artieula- 
turn  j  tentacula  3. 

***  Carport  pertutojbrammula  lateral*. 

30.  IilHAX.      Tentncnla  4.     Anna  communis  cum 
■are  Utemli. 

31.  Latltiia.     Tentacula  4}   anus  supra,  petto 
lion, 

3a.  Doris.     Tentacula  3 }  anus  supra  posteriori. 
$3.  Terms.     Foramina  lateral!*  sinistra  gesniua. 

*****  Corpore  tentaenlii  aatkit  etmeto, 

34.  Holotkuria.     Tentacula  carnoea. 
3;.  TXBXBXXLA.     Tentacula  capillaria* 

*•***  Corpore  brachiata, 

36.Te.noN.    Brachiaia,  biuattitn  9,D»buii»mj  ebe- 


••  Mouth  placed  before. 

P.  Body  pervious,  gelatinous,  with  a  moveable  fin- 
at  the  bead  or  tail. 

D.  Body  round,  tapering,  articulate ;  feeler*  3. 

•■•  Body  with  a  lateral  perforation. 

L.  Feelers  4  ;  vent  common  with  the  lateral  pare. 

L.  Feelers  4  -,  vent  placed  above  the  lower  extre- 
mity. 

U.  Feelers  3  ;  vent  above  the  lower  extremities. 
T.  Body  with  two  small  pores  on  tha  left  side. 

■*••  Body  turroundtd  wth feelert  00  the  fore  port. 

H.  Feelers  fleshy. 
T.  Feelers  capillary. 

•••••  Body  furnuhed  with  arm*. 
T.  Arms  1 3,  divided,  aunw  of  them  cba&fereu*. 
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37.  Sepia.     Brachia  8 — 10,  instruct*  cotylis.  8.  Arras  8 — 10,  beset  with  socket*. 

J      38.  Clio.     Brachia  3,  aliformin,  externa.  C.  Arms  2,  dilated,  extended  like  wing*.                    «- 

_  39.  Onchidium.     Brachia  2,  diktats  ad  later*  ea-  O.  Arm*  2,  dilated,  and  placed  at  the  sides  of  the 

pitis.  bead. 

40.  Lubabi  a.    Corpus  supra  convexum,  tubtnt  pin-  L.  Body  convex  above,  flat  below,  lobate. 
nam,  lobntom. 

41.  Lzasxa.     Brachia  2 — 3,  teritia,  tenuis.  L.  Arms  2—3,  round  and  slender. 

42.  Scyluea.     Brachia  6,  paribus  rrmotis.  S.   Arms  6,  each  pair  at  a  distance. 


•»»•»•  Corpore  pedalo. 

43.  Afhrodita.     Corpus  ovale,  ocellatnm  ;  tenta- 
cula  duo,  solaces,  annulatutn. 

44.  Amfhitrite.     Corpus  tubo  extrusDtn,  aonnU- 
tura }  tentacoln  pinnate,  ocnli  o. 

45.  Spio.    Corpus  tubo  cxtrusum,  articulatum  ;  tetr- 
tacola  duo  simplicia  \  oculi  duo. 

46.  Nereis.     Corpus  elongatum  repeni ;  peduncu- 
lit  Iftteralibas  pennicillatis  |  tenUeula  simplicia. 

47.  Nais.     Corpus  elongatum,  re  pens  ;  pedunculis 
setaceis  simplicibu* ;  ten  taenia  nulla ;  oculi  nulli  vel  2. 

ttt  Ore  t'n/ero,  utpkirimum  central*. 

"48.  Phtssophora.     Corpus  gelatin osum,  i  veeiculn 
acres  pendent. 

49.  Medusa.     Corpus  gelatinosum,  leeve. 

50.  Lpcernaria.     Corpos  gelatinosum,  rugosum, 
brachiatum. 

51.  Aster  1  as.     Coriaceum,  muricatum. 

52.  Echinus.     Corpus  erostaceum,  scales  turn. 


orun        OrdoIV.  ZOOPHYTA.  AuimsJi*< 
Zool*7t«.  vegetabilium,  efflorescent ia. 

*  Stirpe  cakarea.     Lithaphyta. 

53.  Tubipora,     Corallium  tnbis  cylindricis. 

54.  Madrepora,     Corallium,  ttellis  cones*  is. 

55.  Mili.efora.     Corallium,  poris  eubulatis. 
(5.  Cellefora.     Corallium,  cellulis  cavis. 

57.  Isis.     Stirpe  lapidea.  ■ 

•*  Stitfe  txoliiore. 

58.  Antipathes.      Stirps  cornea,  spinalis  obtits, 
carne  gels  ti  not*  tccts. 

59.  Corgonia.     Stirps  cornea,  carne  cellulosa  sen 
vasculosn  tecia. 

60.  Aixtohiuh.     Stirps  sdbereu. 

61.  Sfokgia.     Stirps  stupoaa,  flexilii,  bibuls. 

62.  Flubtra.     Stirps  porosissima. 

63.  Tubiilaria.     Stirps  tubularit,  filiform  is. 

64.  Corali.ika,     Stirps  articulis  filiforrnibnt  cal- 
careis. 

6j.  Sertularia.     Stirps  articulis  filifonnibut  fi- 

66.  Pekmatula.     Stirpe  coriaces,  pe uniform  it. 

67.  HrtfRA.     Stirps  tnedullosa,  nods. 


•  •••••  Body  fiirnuhed  with  feet. 

A.  Body  oval,  furnished  with  eyes  ;  feeler  2,  seta- 
ceous, annulate. 

A.  Body  proceeding  from  a  tube,  and  annulate  ; 
feelers  feathered }  eyes  wanting. 

S.  Body  proceeding  from  a  tube,  and  joints i  ;  feel- 
era  2,  sieaple  ;  eyes  2. 

N.  Body  long,  creeping,  with  lateral  pencilled  pe- 
duncles i  feelers  simple. 

N.  Body  long,  creeping ;  peduncles  Furnished  with 
simple  bristles  ;  feelers  none  ;  eyes  o  or  2. 

fft  Mouth  beneath,  commonly  central. 

P.  Body  gelatinous,  hanging  by  an  air  bobble. 

M.  Body  gelatinous,  smooth. 

L.  Body  gelatinous,  wrinkled,  furnished  with  arms. 

A.  Body  coriaceous,  flat,  generally  radiate  and  mu- 
ricate  with  papillae. 

£.  Body  craataceous,  and  covered  with  moveable 
spinet. 

ORDER  IV.     ZOOPHYTES.      Compound  animals, 
shooting  np  like  vegetables. 

*  With  a  calcareous  ttem.     LitAophyta. 

.  T.  Coral,  with  cylindrical  tubes. 

M.  Coral,  with  concave  stars. 

M.  Coral,  with  snbulate  pores. 

C.  Coral,  with  hollow  cells. 
.  I.  Stem  stony. 

**  With  a  tnftcr  item. 

A.  Stem  homy,  beset  with  small  spines,  and  covered 
Kith  a  fleshy  gelatinous  coat. 

G.  Stem  homy,  and  covered  with  a  cellular  or  fleshy 
vascular  coat. 

A.  Sum  like  cork. 

S.  Stem  stringy,  flexile,  and  bibulous. 

F.  Stem  extremely  porous. 

T.  Stem  tubular,  filiform. 

C.  Stem  jointed,  filiform,  calcareous. 

S.  Stem  jointed,  filiform,  fibroat. 


P.  Stem  leathery,  resembling 
H.  Stem  medulions,  naked. 
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f  Organis  exUrm't. 


i  simpli-      Order  V.  INFUSORIA.      Animals,  extremely  mi-  letestini, 
nule  and  simple.  *"""   "* 

t  1'urnUhed  with  external  organs. 


18.  Bkacbiokdr.    Corpus  testa  tectum,  apiee  cilia-  B.  Body  covered  with  a  shell,  and  ciliate  at  the  tip. 


f<j.  Vorticella.     Corpus  nndurn,  npice  ciUatum. 
•jo.  Tkichoua.     Corpus  altera  parte  crinitum, 

71.  CERCARIA.     Corpus  rotunditum  caudatura. 

72.  Lel'cofhra,     Corpus  nndiqae  ciliatura. 

f  f  Organu  extern!*  nulla, 

73.  Gomium.     Corpus  angulatnm. 

74.  Colpoda.     Corpus  sinualDm. 

7  $.  Paramecium.     Corpus  oblong  tiro. 

76.  Cyclidium.     Corpus  orbiculare  vel  ovatnm. 

77.  Bcrsaria.     Corpus  cavum. 

78.  VtBRlO.     Corpus  elongatum. 

79.  F.NCHSLI3.     Corpus  cylindmceum. 

80.  Bacillaria.     Corpus  ex   trabeculis   in  varias 
ormas  accommodatia  com  po*i  torn. 

81.  VoLVOX.     Corpus  sphericnm. 

82.  MoHas.     Corpus  pun ctiforme. 


V,  Body  naked,  and  ciliate  at  the  tip. 
T.  Body  hairy  on  one  side. 
C.  Body  rounded  and  furnished  with  a  tail. 
L.  Body  everywhere  ciliate. 

ft  Without  externa/  organ*. 

G.  Body  angular. 
C.  Body  sinuate. 
P.  Body  oblong. 
C.  Body  orbicular  or  orate. 
B.  Body  hollow. 
V.  Body  elongated. 
E,  Body  cylindraceous. 

B.  Body  composed  of  straight  straw-like  filament!, 
in  position. 

V.  Body  spherical. 
M.  Body  a  mere  point. 


CHAP.  n.  CLASSIFICATION  AND  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  SPECIES. 


Order.  I.  INTESTINA. 

LINNAEUS  gave  the  name  of  intettina  to  this  order, 
from  ihe  circumstance  of  their  living  in  concealed  situ- 
ations :  while  others  have  denominated  these  worms  in- 
testinal, from  the  ordinary  habitation  of  many  of  them ; 
Viz.  the  intestines  of  other  animals.  A  a  all  of  this  or- 
der,  however,  do  not  live  in  these  situations,  the  (erm 
is  not  strictly  proper.  It  would  perhaps  he  better  to 
follow  the  example  of  Goeze,  and  arrange  all  the  pa- 
rasitical worms  in  a  separate  order. 

The  most  esteemed  works  on  the  subject  of  the  intet- 
tina,  are  those  of  Pallas,  He  infeslit  viventibut  intra 
viventia ;  Muller,  Histona  vermium ;  Bloch,  a  work, 
in  German,  afterwards  translated  into  French ;  Goeze, 
who  also  published  in  German  ;  Werner,  Lamarck,  La- 
trcille  ;  and  two  papers  by  our  countrymen  Mr  Carlisle 
and  Dr  Hooper,  which  will  be  mentioned  particularly 
hereafter. 

Anatomists  have  not  examined  a  sufficient  number  of 
these  animals,  to  render  an  account  of  their  general 
structure  either  accurate  or  interesting;  but  we  shall 
take  occasion  In  detail  that  of  some  of  the  more  impor- 
tant species  under  their  proper  heads. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  economy  of  animals  more 
obscure,  than  the  origin  of  those  intestinal  worms  which 
inhabit  within  other  animals.  Were  they  found  to  live 
out  oF  these  animals,  it  might  easily  be  supposed  that 
their  ovula  were  taken  with  the  food  and  drink  into  the 
body,  and  there  gradually  evolved  into  perfect  worms. 

VoL.X.  Part  I.  T 


This,  however,  is  not  the  case  ;  most  of  them  do  not  ■ 
Seem  capable  of  living  for  any  length  of  time  in  any 
other  situation  than  within  a  living  animal  body,  which 
appears  to  be  the  proper  place  for  their  growth  and  re- 
sidence. We  might  hence  be  ted  to  another  supposi- 
tion ;  that  these  worms  are  really  formed  from  the  mat- 
ter within  the  intestines,  which  had  previously  no  re- 
gular organization,  were  not  this  idea  widely  different 
from  all  analogy  in  the  production  of  animals,  where 
there  has  .been  any  proper  opportunity  of  examining 
this  production.  The  origin,  therefore,  of  these  ani- 
mals is  a  subject  of  much  obscurity.  Or  Baillie  is  of 
opinion,  that  when  the  whole  evidence  in  support  of 
both  hypotheses  is  compared,  the  ground*  for  believing 
that,  in  tome  orders  of  animal*,  equivocal  generation 
takes  place,  appear  stronger  than  those  for  a  contrary 
opinion*.  *  MortU 

I.    ASCARIS.  eaap.iiii! 

Body  round,  elastic,  and  tapering  towards  each  extra-  Aseari*. 
mity  ;  and  furnished  with  three  vesicles ;  tail  either 
subulate  or  obtuse  ;  intestines  spiral,  white,  and  pel- 

This  tribe  it  one  of  the  most  numerous  of  these  para* 
aitical  worms,  late  dissections  having  discovered  specie* 
of  it  in  a  great  variety  of  animals,  quadrupeds,  birds, 
fishes,  iosects,  and  even  worms  themselves.  The  most 
important  are  those  which  inhabit  the  human  intestines; 
and  to  these  we  shall  chiefly  confine  our  attention,  avail- 
ing ourselves  of  the  excellent  paper  on  these  worms  in- 
serted by  Dr  Hooper  in  the  5th  volume  of  the  Memoirs 
of  the  Medical  Society  of  London. 
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'  A.  Infesting  Man. 

~*       Head   slightly  curved    inwards,    with    a  transverse 

contraction    beneath    !t  ;    mouth    trjagular.     Fig.     t. 

and  2. 

When  full  grown,  they   are  from  17.  to  I  j  indies  in 

length  ;  and  in  circumference  equal  to  that  of  a  goose 

«»"';  ... 

The  head  is  to  he  distinguished  from  the  tail  by  a 
small  contraction,  very  obvious  when  the  norm  is  lying 
down  ;  it  is  trilobated,  having  three  vesicles  and  a 
triangular  aperture,  between  which  is  the  month. 
These  three  globose  papilla:  are  joined  together  at  their 
basis,  and*  are  of  the  same  colour  as  the  rest  of  the 

The  tail  may  be  known  from  the  head  by  its  very 
acute  termination,  close  to  which  is  a  large  orifice,  the 
extremity  of  the  intestinal  canal,  which  may  be  termed 
the  anus. 

The  body  is  that  part  between  the  two  extremities 
forming  nearly  the  whale  of  the  norm  *,  it  putt  on  a 
rugose  appearance,  and  has  a  line  very  apparent  run- 
ning on  each  side,  and  extending  from  one  end  to  the 

running  parallel  with  the  former,  scarcely  visible.  Near 
the  middle  of  the  body  (rather  towards  the  head)  i*  a 
circular  depression  of  about  one- fourth  of  an  inch  in  ex- 
tent, in  which  is  a  very  small  punctiform  aperture. 
This  depressed  hand  is  irregular  in  its  appearance,  when 
the  body  of  the  worm  is  distended,  although  It  would 
appear  to  be  wanting  when  collapsed,  iu  which  state  it 
mostly  escapes  from  the  intestines. 

They  generally  infest  the  small  intestines,  and  of 
these  more  frequently  the  course  of  the  jejunum  and 
ileum.  Sometimes  they  are  known  to  ascend  through 
the  duodenum  into  the  stomach,  and  are  frequently 
seen  to  creep  ont  at  the  mouth  and  nostrils  ;  it  happens 
but  rarely  that  they  descend  into  the  large  intestines, 
and  only  after  the  exhibition  of  norm  medicines,  or 
from  other  causes,  which  increase  the  peristaltic  motion. 
They  have  also  been  detected,  after  death,  in  the  com- 
and  instances  are  related  where  they 
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n  general  very  numerous,  and  Dr  Hoop- 
er relate*  an  instance  of  above  two  hundred  having 
been  voided  in  the  course  of  a  week.  Thirty  or  forty 
is  a  very,  common  number,  but  now  and  then  only  one 
is  found. 

When  recently  excluded  tbe'y  are  transparent,  and 
appear  aa  if  they  had  been  sucking  water  (inged  with 
blood  ;  this  colour,  however,  soon  disappears,  and  they 
become  at  length  of  a  light  and  opaque  yellow. 

When  voided  they  are  in  general  very  feeble  and 
soon  die,  but  when  suddenly  expelled,  they  sometime* 
appear  very  lively.  Their  motion  it  serpentine,  hut  is 
not  produced  by  the  diminution  of  the  length  of  the 
animal  by  contraction.  The  head  is  sent  forward  by 
the  worm  curling  i  use  If  into  circles,  and  suddenly  ex- 
tending itself  with  considerable  force  to  some  distance. 

This  species  does  not,  like  moat  of  this  order,  appear 
to  be  hermaphrodite,  but  the  male  and  female  are  said 

The  covering  or  external  membrane  of  the  worm, 
which  may  be  considered  as  the  cuticle,  is  very  strong', 
elastic,  thin,  smooth,  and  transparent  ;  and  easily  tepa- 
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rates  front  the  parts  beneath,  if  the  worm  be  macerated     Specie*, 
a  few  daya  after  death  in  water.  Imcitiua. 

Under  the  cuticle  lies  the  cutis,  or  true  skin,  which  '  v  ■-' 
U  considerably  thicker  than  the  former,  and  retains  the 
marks  of  the  muscles  which  it  outer*.  It  Is  also  very 
strong-,  elastic,  and  transparent.  > 
'  When  the  cutis  is  removed,  the  muscles,  obtervable 
through  the  skin  of  the  worm,  present  themselves. 
They  da  not  entirely  surround  the  worm,  a*  from  their 
appearance  one  would  be  induced  to  believe  ;  but  are, 
in  fact,  two  distinct  orders  acting  in  opposition  to  each 
other;  for  the  two  longitudinal  lines,  which  extend 
from  one  extremity  of  the  worm  to  the  other,  are  each 
of  them  composed  of  two  distinct  tendon*,  separable 
from  one  another.  These  tendon*  serve  for  the  attach- 
ment of  the  circular  muscles,  which  cover  the  worm 
from  the  head  to  the  tail. 

Upon  removing  carefully  the  semilunar  muscle*  from 
the  bead  to  the  depressed  band,  a  number  of  minute 
vesicles  are  to  he' seen  (by  mean*  of  a  glass)  filled  with 
a  submucous  fluid,  which  issues  out  upon  puncturing 
them. 

This  cellular  or  parenchymatous  apparatus,  closely 
embraces  the  intestinal  tube  from  the  head  to  the  dtv 
pressed  band  ;  but  from  thence  to  the  tail,  there  ia 
merely  a  fibrous  connecting  substance,  similar  to  what 
i*  generally  called  cellular  membrane. 

When  the  muscles  are  removed  from  the  depressed! 
band  to  the  tail  of  the  worm,  an  extremely  delicate 
membrane  presents  itself,  analogous  to  the  peritoneum, 
for  it  embraces  the  abdominal  viscera,  and  lines  the 
cavity  of  the  abdomen. 

The  cavity  of  the  abdomen  extends  from  the  de- 
pressed band  near  the  middle  of  the  worm  to  the  tail  \ 
It  is  mostly  distended  with  a  transparent  fluid,  and 
contains  the  intestinal  tube  and  an  apparatus  supposed 
to  be  subservient  to  generation,  which  ceniitnte  the 
abdominal  viscera. 

The  intestinal  canal  begin*  at  the  obtuse  extremity 
or  head,  from  the  external  triangular  mouth  situated 
between  the  three  globose  papillae,  and  is  continued  for 
a  small  space  downwards  (nearly  half  an  inch)  in  a  pa- 
rallel form.  Having  attained  the  size  of  a  craw  quill, 
it  passes  in  a  straight  direction  (and  gradually  enlarges 
a*  it  advances)  through  the  whale  length  of  the  worm, 
to  within  the  eighth  part  of  an  inch,  where  it  become* 
suddenly  narrower,  and  terminates  in  the  anus.  • 

This  canal  is  generally  filled  with  a  greenish-colour- 
ed fluid,  of  the  consistence  of  mucus,  and  net  very  un- 
like the  meconium  of  infants. 

If  a  portion  of  thi*  tube  be  macerated  far  a  few 
days  in  water,  it  exhibits  distinct  caats,  the  external  of 
which  is  a  production  of  the  peritoneum  ;  it  Is  external- 
ly covered  with  filaments,  which  connect  it  ta  tbe  ab- 
dominal pariete*.  The  second  viicu*  is  considered  by 
some  as  peculiar  only  tn' the  female  worm,  but  all  agree, 
that  it  i*  for  the  purpose  of  generation.  It  begins  near 
the  middle  of  the  worm,  where  the  cavity  of  the  abdo- 
men commences,  by  a  slender  tube,  which  is  continued 
from  the  punctiform  aperture,  situated  in  the  depressed 
band  between  the  two  longitudinal  lines.  This  tube, 
which  is  termed  the  vagina,  soon  become*  much  larger, 
when  it  commences  uterus,  and  divaricates  into  two- 
large  crura,  which,  for  the  space  of  four  or  five  inches, 
are  continued  of  an  uniform  diameter}  they  then 
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Sptwa  sudden,  become  much  diminished  in  lize,  anil  appear 
lncitio.l.  ]ik0  opako  threads,  embracing  in  every  direction,  the 
'  intestinal  tube.     Tbete  are  by  Werner  considered  a* 

the  fallopian  tube*. 

This  convoluted  apparatus  is  composed  of  very  fine 
transparent  membranes.  It  is  never  found  empty,  but 
is  always  distended  with  an  opaque  fluid,  in  which  are 
■  number  of  globular  bodies,  or  ovuls,  containing  young 

It  has  been  supposed  by  some  that  these  worms  are 
viviparous ',  an  opinion  which  seems  to  have  arisen 
from  mistaking  the  nature  of  an  appearance  that  not 
un  frequently  takes  place ;  viz.  a  protrusion  of  the  gy- 
rated apparatus  above  described,  the  filaments  of  which 
look  very  much  like  young  worms.  A  convincing  proof 
of  tbeir  being  oviparous  is  afforded  by  the  fact,  that 
evula,  differing  in  no  respect  from  those  found  in  the 
uterus  of  the  worm,  have  been  found  in  the  mucus  of 
the  intestines  by  which  they  are  surrounded. 

This  species  was  long  considered  as  the  same  with  the 
common  earth  worm,  to  be  mentioned  presently.    There 
are,  however,  many  striking  differences,  which,  will  be 
•numerated  under  that  species. 
*vermi-         Head  tubulate;  skin  at  the  sides  of  the  body  very 
adarii.     finely  wrinkled.     Vid.  fig.  3.  and  4. 
Br.  j.  When  full  grown,  it  is  about  half  an  inch  long,  and 

■"*"  +  in  thickness  resembles  a  fine  piece  of  thread.  The  body 
forms  about  a  third  part  of  the  length  of  the  animal,  be- 
ginning immediately  from  the  head,  and  terminating  in 
the  tail,  which  is  distinguished  by  its  gradually  dimi- 
nishing. The  worm  is  wrinkled,  annular,  and  pellucid. 
The  tail  terminates  in  *  fine  point ;  and  when  viewed 
with  a  magnifying  glass,  appears  furnished  with  wrinkles 
or  thick  firm  ring*,  and  at  its  beginning  there  is  a 
•mall  opening  through  which  the  excrements  pas*. 

They  are  most  commonly  situated  in  the  rectum,  and 
•re  continually  passing  away.  They  are  frequently  met 
with  in  the  caecum  and  colon,  and  have  been  found 
in  the  stomach  and  small  intestines,  lying  hid  between. 
their  coat*.  They  an  generally  in  considerable  a  um- 
bers, especially  in  the  rectum  of  children;  when  they 
inhabit  other  parts,  their  numbers  are  leu  considerable, 
though  above  an  hundred  have  been  known  to  be  vo- 
mited from  the  stomach  of  a  young  woman  in  the  course 
tMst&tof.  *.,+. 

JfJ*,**  Their  natural  colour  is  a  pale  yellow,  though  they 
T,p" 3  +"  m  often  observed  of  a  pale  green,  or  occasionally  ofn 
brown  colour- 
When  the  animal  wishes  to  shift  hi*  place,  he  first 
moves  his  head,  which  he  turns  in  every  direction, 
sometime*  in  n  circle,  at  others  so  at  to  form  the  figure 
eight ;  asoet  commonly  its  tail  appears  fixed,  while  it 
turns  its  body  touetiaiea  to  one  aide,  and  sometimes  to 
•aether.  They  are  extremely  lively,  and  have  been 
seen  to  bary  themselves  almost  instantaneously  in  the 
•oft  fssee*  of  children,  when  they  are  exposed  to  the  air. 
By  some  they  in  said  to  jump  from  one  place  to  ano- 
ther %  and  hence  the  name  atcaride*,  or  leaping  worms, 
from  smfjw,  to  Itap. 

These  animals  am  certainly  mole  and  female,  and, 
unlike  the  last  species,  they  are  viviparous. 

11m  integuments  of  this  species  resemble  those  of  the 
last,  but  there  do  not  appear  to  be  any  longitudinal  ■ 
bands  en  its  surface.  The  cavity,  in  which  the  bowels 
arc  situated,  begins  at  n  very  small  distance  from  the 
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bead,  and  terminates  at  the  commencement  of  the  tail.  Species. 
The  only  viscera  in  the  male  worm  are  the  gullet,  the  lntoliaa. 
stomach,  and  the  intestine.  The gul/el  begin*  at  the'  "•  "* 
mouth,  from  which  it  gradually  enlarges  for  a  small 
space,  till  it  terminates  in  the  stomach.  This  is  a  round- 
ish bag,  forming  with  the  gullet,  an  organ  shaped  like 
the  pestle  of  a  mortar.  The  intestinal  canal  is  conti* 
nued,  more  or  leas  contracted  or  dilated,  till  it  termi- 
nals in  the  anus.  The  contents  of  this  canal  are  al- 
ways of  a  dark  brown  colour. 

Besides  the*e  organs,  the  female  ha*  an  apparatus  ap» 
propriated  to  generation.  It  begins  by  a  slender  tube 
leading  from  a  very  small  opening  that  is  situated  near- 
ly in  the  middle  of  the  body  of  the  wor>*9  It  soon  be- 
comes mnch  larger,  embraces  the  intestinal  lube  in  every 
direction,  and  Ells  up  the  cavity  of  the  worm.  It  is 
nearly  of  an  equal  size  throughout,  and  when  viewed 
with  a  microscope,  it  appears  like  a  bladder  distended 
with  living  worms. 

Various  mammalia  are  alto  infested  with  ascaridct, 
of  which  the  following  species  are  enumerated. 

A.  vrapertilionit,  found  in  the  long-cared  but ;  ^""mamma- 
cas,  found  in  tcveral  species  of  seal  ;  bifida,  inhabiting /,um, 
the  phoca  Grcenlandica,  or  Greenland  teal ;  *  canit, 
in  the  intestines  of  the  dog  3  visceral  in,  in  the  kidneys 
of  the  tame  animal  j  topi,  in  the  wolf;  vulpis,  in  the 
fox  ;  leonis,  found  under  the  skin  of  tbn  lion  ;  tigridis, 
in  the  intestines  of  the  tiger ;  felit  and  cali,  both  found 
in  the  cat;  martis,  in  the  intestines  of  the  martin) 
bronchialis,  in  the  lung*,  and  renal  is,  in  the  kidney* 
of  the  tame  animal;  mephitidis,  in  the  viscera  of  the 
•kink  j  gulonis,  in  the  glutton;  talpte,  in  the  mole  | 
muris,  in  the  mntite  ;  hirci,  in  the  goat ;  vltuli,  in  the 
lungs  of  cattle ;  *  eqni,  in  the  horse;  suit,  in  the  in- 
testines of  twine,  and  apri,  in  the  lung*  of  the  boar. 
The  following  species  are  found  in  birdi. 
A.  AqoilEe,  in  the  eagle;  albicilla;,  in  the  intestine*  at'l'sow. 
of  the  falco  albicilla ;  buteonit,  in  the  buzzard  ;  milvi, 
in  the  kite;  anbhutvenis,  in  the  hobby  ;  hermaphrodita, 
in  the  psittacut  tntivut ;  cornicis,  of  the  crow ;  coracit, 
in  the  skin  about  the  throat  of  the  roller  ;  cygni,  in  the 
■wan ;  anatit,  in  the  wild  duck :  fuligulte,  in  the  tufted 
duck  ;  "carbonis,  in  the  corvorant;  *  pelican!,  in  the 
shag,;  lari,  in  the  gull  ;  ciconix,  in  the  stork  ;  tardi, 
and  the  papillose,  in  the  intestines  of  the  buzzard  ;  gal- 
lopavium,  in  the  turkey  ;  galli,  in  young  fowlt ;  gallinte, 
in  the  ben  ;  pbasiani,  in  the  phatianus  pictut ;  tetrao- 
nit,  in  the  grouse ;  colombse,  in  the  house  pigeon ; 
alaudtE,  in  the  lark  ;  sturni,  in  the  starling,  and  turdi, 
In  the  thrush. 

The  following  infest  reptiles. 

A.  tettodinit,  the  round  tortoise;  lacevttc,  the  ntwt  ;rrptHium. 
bafbnis,  the  toad  ;  pnlmooalis,  the  lnngt  of  the  toad  ; 
rubetrse,  alto  in  the  toad  and  natter  jack  ;  trachcalis,  in 
the  lungs  of  the  toad  ;  ranse  and  intestinal  is,  found  in 
the  intestines  of  frogs ;  dytpneot,  in  the* lungs  of  frogs, 
to  as  to  impede  their  respiration ;  and  intent,  alto 
found  in  the  lungs  of  frogs,  but  without  impeding  tbeit 
breathing. 

Thn  following  infest  fish. 

Angnillte,    found    in  the  eel  ;  'marina,  in  herrings, pitctum, 
bleaks,   and  Other  fish  ;   blennii,  in  the  blenny.;  rhoro- 
bi,  in  the  pearl ;  percse,  in  the  perch  ;  globicola,  found 
in  the  three-spined  stickle-back ;    *  lacostris,    in   the 
stickle-back  and  pike  ;   •ilnri,  in  the  silurut  gtanis  ; 
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farionis,  in  the  trout ;  truUas,  in  th«  trout ; 
"n  the  salmo  mursena  ;  tcui,  in  the  common  pike  ;  ha- 
'  lee  is,  in  the  herring;  argentine, -in  the  urgent  iue  or 
silver  fish  ;  gobionis,  in  the  liver  of  (he  gudgeon  ;  rajse, 
in  the  tail -re* ;  squalae,  in  the  shark;  and  lopbit,  in 
the  gullet  of  the  frog  fi.h'. 

One  species,  via.  A.  lumbrici,  is  found  in  lumbrici, 
between  the  skin  and  horooun,  though  it  is  so  small,  as 
to  be  visible  only  by  means  of  a  microscope. 

The  species  of  ascaris  already  known,  amount  to 
about  eighty. 

"  We  are  not  to  suppose  (says  Mr  Binglcy)  that 
these  worms  are  created  for  the  purpose  of  producing 
disease  in  the  animals  tbev  inhabit,  but  rather,  that 
nature  has  directed  that  no  situation  should  be  vacant, 
where  the  work  of  multiplying  the  species  of  living 
creature*  could  be  carried  on.  By  thus  allowing  them 
to  exist  wilhin  each  other,  the  sphere  of  increase  is 
considerably  enlarged.  There  is,  however,  little  doubt 
that  worms,  and  more  especially  the  tape  worms  (to  be 
presently  described),  do  sometime!  produce  diseases  in 
the  body  they  inhabit ;  but  we  arc  at  the  same  time 
very  certain,  that  worms  do  exist  abundantly  in  many 
animals  without  at  all  disturbing  their  functions,  or  an- 
'.  noying  them  in  the  slightest  degree;  and  we  ought  to 
Vi  consider  all  (he  creatures  rather  as  the  concomitants 
than  the  causes  of  disease  *." 

2.  Trichuris. 

Body  round,  elastic,  and  variously  twisted  ;  head  much 

thicker  than  the  other  part,  and  furnished  with  a 

•lender,  exscrtile  proboscis  5   tail  long,  capillary,  and 

tapering  to  a  fine  paint. 

Body  above  slightly  crenate,  smooth  beneath,  and 
very  finely  streaked  on  the  fore  part.  Vid.  6g.  5. 
and  6. 

The  body,  when  full  grown,  equals  in  breadth  the 
one-sixteenth  of  an  inch.  In  length  the  whole  worm 
measures  nearly  two  inches,  two-thirds  of  which  are 
tail,  hence  the  French  call  it  k  wr  A  qveue. 

The  large  extremity  of  the  trichuris  is  the  bead,  not 
of  which  proceeds  a  kind  of  proboscis,  not  always  vi- 
sible ',  for  the  animal  has  the  power  of  ejecting  and 
drawing  within  iteelf  this  instrument  at  pleasure. 

The  body  may  be  said  to  begin  at  the  basis  of  the 
proboscis  ;  it  is  the  thickest  part  of  the  worm,  and  the 
most  so  at  the  extremity,  where  the  proboscis  is  receiv- 
ed. It  gradually  diminishes  in  size  as  it  proceeds,  and 
f nrms  about  one-third  of  its  length. 

The  tail  commences  where  the  body  terminates.  It 
is  twice  as  long  as  the  body,  and  appears  like  a  fine 
hair,  gradually  becoming  smaller,  and  at  length  termi- 
nates in  a  very  fine  point. 

Upwards  of  twenty  have  been  seen  in  sodm  fseees  of 
a  child  six  years  old,  and  according  to  the  account  of 
Blumenbach,  they  are,  in  general,  in  considerable  num- 
ber. 

Wrisberg,  Blumenbach,  and  others,  have  found  these 
worms  in  the  intestinum  rectum,  in  the  inferior  part  of 
the  ileum,  and  also  in  the  jejunum,  mixed  with  their 
pultaceous  contents.  Tliey  have  seldom,  if  ever,  been 
seen  after  death,  but  iu  the  ccccum.  In  colour  it  re- 
aemhles  the  ascaris  vermicularit. 

Gotu  has  given  a  drawing  of  a  female,  trichuris,  and 
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says  it  has  no  proboscis,  which  be  ■opposes  to  be  the  Sprois*. 
male  organ  of  generation  ;  but  as  there  is  no  material  latutias. 
difference  in  the  viscera  of  particular  individuals,  Dr  ■  ■' 
Hooper  is  inclined  to  doubt  the  fact. 

This  curious  and  singular  animal  is  supplied,  like 
the  foregoing  genus,  with  annular  muscles,  cutis,  and 

The  proboscis,  which  is  undoubtedly  the  head  of  th« 
worm,  appears  to  be  formed  of  a  transparent  substance, 
and  contains  a  canal  which  is  continued  through  tha 
pulpy  or  funnel-like  portion  to  the  stomach  and  intes- 

The  stomach  and  intestine  are  formed  by  a  long  ca- 
nal, which  proceeds  in  a  direct  line  from  the  head  to 
the  very  extremity  of  the  worm.  It  is  largest  at  iu 
beginning,  and  continues  nf  the  same  size  throughout 
the  body  of  the  animal ;  and  when  arrived  at  the  place 
where  the  tail  commences,  it  suddenly  becomes  con- 
siderably leas  in  diameter,  nnd  terminates  in  the 
anus. 

The  remaining  viscus,  or  ovarium,  is  a  convoluted 
canal,  similar  to  that  of  tbe  female  .vermicular  ascaris, 
but  is  seldom  found  embracing  the  intestinal  tube. 
The  contents  of  this  canal  are  ovula  and  a  limpid 
fluid.  There  have  seldom  been  seen  any  young 
worms*.  a  Uem. 

Besides  the  above  species,  live  other*  have  been  de-  Me*".  Sw. 
scribed;  viz.  T.  equi,  found  in  the  intestine*  of  tin: "latnmali- 
horse;  apri,  in  the  boar ;   muris,  iu  the  mouse;  volpis,""™- 
in  the  fox  ;  and  lacerta,  in  the  laccrta  apu*. 

3.   FlLARIA.  Mail*. 

Body  round,  filiform,  equal,  and  quite  smooth  ;  mouth 
dilated,  with  a  roundish  concave  lip. 

The  most  important  species  of  this  genus  is  the  F.nwoW*- 
medinensis,  or  guinea  worm.     Gmeiin   ha*  arranged  tit  or  gut- 
the  animal  as  a  fiiaria,  though  Linnaeus  makes  it  a  spc- swosmm. 
cies  of  gordios,  in  which  be  is  followed  by  Bruigiera. 
and  Burbot.     Mr  Bingley,   in  bis  Animal  Biography, 
chooses  to  consider  it  as  tbe  same  with  Ihefuria  infer' 
nalis  of  Linnseus,  a  specie*  to  he  mentioned  by  and, 
bye.     The  French   call  it  ilrogonneau,  and  the  older 
medical  writers,  dracuneuiut.      It  is  characterised  by 
having  the  body  entirely  of  a  pale  yellow  colour.     It 
inhabits  both  the  Indies  and  the  coast  of  Guinea,  and 
is  said  commonly  to  make  its  appearance  in  the  morn- 
ing dew.     It  enters  the  feet  and  other  exposed  part*  of 
the  slaves,  and  occasions  very  troublesome  symptom*. 

It  attacks  most  part*  of  tbe  body  ;  but  is  generally 
confined  to  tbe  lower  extremities,  particularly  to  the 
feet  and  ancles.  The  disease  is  more  painful  nnd  dan- 
gerous when  seated  in  parts  thinly  covered  with  flesh, 
such  as  near  the  joints,  tendons,  and  ligaments,  nnd 
leu  so  in  muscular  parts.  It  i*  alway*  difficult  to  ex- 
tract the  worm  from  tbe  ancles,  tarsus,  and  metatarsus, 
and  sometimes  impossible  from  the  toes.  The  conse- 
quences frequently  are,  tedious  suppuration*,  contrac- 
tions of  the  tendons,  diseased  joint*,  and  gangrene. 
When  pulled,  the  worm  often  excite*  a  pain  whiah  it 
is  not  easy  to  describe,  and  which,  in  these  parti,  is 
extremely  exquisite.  It  seems  to  attach  itself  to  the 
nerves,  ligament*,  and:  tendons,  and  when  pulled  even 
with  the-  *lighte*t  force,  excite*  excruciating  pain.  The 
track  uf  tbe  animal  appears  to  be  for  the  most  part  con- 
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fined  to  the  cellular  membrane,  and  probably  seldom 
extendi  deeper,  or  penetrate*  into  the  interstice*  of  the 
muscles. 

The  disease  produced  by  this  animal  ia  a  species  of 
inflammation,  which  sometime*  i#  very  troublesome,  and 
Hew  and  then  it  aaid  to  terminate  in  mortification.  The 
worm  sometimes  appear*  at  first  like  a  hair,  and  be- 
come! thicker  as  it  ia  drawn  from  below  the  akin.  It 
generally  ha*  a  sharp  point,  and  is  otherwise  all  of  tbe 
same  thickness.  It  may  sometime*  he  felt  below  the 
•kin,  like  the  string  of  a  violin.  Various  camrs  are 
assigned  for  tbe  generation  of  this  worm,  hut  in  the 
countries  where  it  is  usually  found,  it  is  thought  to  be 
generated  by  drinking  impure  water.  It  is  more  pro- 
bable that  it  insinuates  itself  from  without. 

The  method  commonly  employed  for  extracting  this 
animal  is,  to  search  for  its  extremity  in  the  inflamed 
part,  where  (here  is  usually  an  nicer,  and  this  ia  to  be 
drawn  eat  gently,  and  wrapt  round  a  piece  of  linen 
rag,  when  the  pulling  is  continued  very  gently  till  the 
worm  makes  so  much  resistance  that  there  is  great  dan- 
ger of  breaking  it,  an  accident  which  is  said  to  be  at- 
tended with  very  bad  consequences,  as  the  remaining 
part  of  the  worm  becomes  more  irritating,  and  produces 
a  more  violent  degree  of  inflammation.  When  no  more 
will  easily  come  away,  the  part  already  extracted,  rol- 
led round  the  rag,  is  left  to  dry,  tbe  part  covered  from 
the  air,  and  the  operation  is  repeated  occasionally  till 
the  whole  worm  is  withdrawn. 

Four  species  of  Maria  are  found  in  some  of  the  mam- 
malia, vie.  F.  equi,  in  the  cellular  membrane  of  the 
horse;  Icon  is,  in  tbe  lion;  mat  US  in  the  martin;  and 
leporis,  in  the  hare. 

Five  infest  birds,  viz,  F.  falcon  is,  the  hawk  ;  strigis, 
the  owl ;  cornicis,  the  crow  ;  ciconi*,  the  stork  ;  and 
gallants,  the  intestines  nf  poultry. 

The  following  infest  perfect  insects,  viz. 

F.  "carabaii,  the  scarauseus  armitxreua;  silphm,  in 
the  silpha  obscura;  carabi,  in  the  etfftbu*  ;  grylli,  in 
the  cricket,  and  monoculi,  in  the  monoculus  apua. 

Thirteen  ace  found  in  tlte  larvae  of  various  specie!  of     found  in  great  numbers 
insect*.  rough  seal,  to  as  aometl 

There  are  about  18  species  nf  this  genu*  distinguished 
in  tbe  Systcma  Natura. 
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Body  linear,  equal,   longs    tbe  fore  part  obtuse,  the        it 
bind  part  acute,  with  an  impressed  dorsal  suture.        IJ|nl«. 

There  are  two  species  of  this  genus,  viz,  intcsti- 
nalit  and  abdominalis,  infesting  several  varieties  of 
nab. 


7.  LlNGUATULA. 

Body  depressed,    oblong ;    mouth  placed  before,    sur- 
rounded wkh  four  passages. 

Of  tbia  genu*  there  i*  only  one  species,  viz.  serrat*, 
found  in  the  lungs  of  the  hare, 

8.  Strokctlus.  Si 
Body  round,  long,  pellucid,   glabrous  ;    the  fore  part 

globular,  truncate,  with  a  circular  aperture  fringed 
at  the  margin ;  die  bind  part  of  tbe  female  entire 
and  pointed,  of  the  male  dilated  inte  loose,  distant, 
pellucid  membranes. 

There  are  twn  species,  viz.  equinus,  fonnd  in  great 
numbers  in  the  intestines  of  the  horse,  and  ovinus  in 
those  of  sheep. 

0.  EctUXORTKCHOS.  E 

cb 
Body   round;    proboscis   cylindrical,    retractile,  and 
crnwned  with  booked  prickles. 


This  ii  a  very  numerous  genus,  and  it  found  in  a 
great  variety  of  animals,  generally  in  thetr  inlettinet, 
to  which  they  are  found  very  firmly  fixed,  often  re- 
maining on  the  same  spot  during  ilia  whole  life  of  the 
animal.  They  are  commonly  gregarious,  and  are  to 
be  distinguished  from  the  (tenia,  to  be  presently  describ- 
ed, by  their  having  the  body  round,  and  destitute  of 

Four  species  infest  the  mammalia,  viz'.  E.  phocte,  mammm- 
the  intestines  of  the  harp  and  Hum. 
:s  nearly  to  devour  them  :    tu- 
bifer,  in  the  stomach  of  the  harp  seal ;  gigas,  in  swine, 
especially  those  kept  in  styes  ;   and  baleno:,   in  the  in- 
testines of  the  whale. 

Id  infest  birds,  viz.  E.  buteonis,  the  buzzard;  tcopis,  _„.-.,_ 
in  the  ilril  seopo  ;  alucoms,  in  thr  Itnx  atuco  ;  stngit, 
in  tbe  tawney  owl  ;  pici,  in  various  species  of  picua  ; 
boreal  it,  in  the  eider  duck  ;  boscbadi*,  in  the  common 
duck  ;  anatit,  in  tbe  velvet  duck  ;  mergi,  in  the  mer- 
gu*  minntut ;  alcss,  in  the  auk  ;  ardrae,  and  gazte,  in 
the  ardea  alba,  or  white  heron  *,  vanillic,  in  the  lap- 
wing, and  merulus,  in  the  blackbird  and  tree  spar- 
row. 

Two  infest  reptiles,  viz.  E.  raroc,  the  frog;  and  U\- reptiliem. 
catut,  the  salamander. 

28  infest  fish  ;  viz.  E.  anguiltse,  the  eel ;  xiphia,  the pitctwms. 
sword-Tub ;  can  did  us,  found  in  several  species  of  fish  ; 
linrolatus,  in  the  cod ;  longicolli,  in  the  torsk  ;  pleu- 
ronectis,  in  the  turbot ;.  attenoatut,  in  tbe.  Sounder;  an- 
nulatus,  in  the  fat  her- lasher,  torsk,  and  bream;  plates- 
■oidss,  in  the  pleuronecte*  plateteoidei ;  percas,  in  the 
This  genus  also  contains  two  specie! ;  viz.  pleure*  perch  ;  centum,  in  the  ruffe  ;  cobites,  in  tbe  bearded 
lotidi*,  and  tophi i,  both  found  in  several  species  of  loach ;  salmon  it,  in  the  talraoo ;  aublobatns,  and  qua. 
<b,  drirostrii,  bund  alto  in  salmon  ;  truttie,   in  tbe  trout  g. 


4.  Uncikaria, 

*-  Body  filiform,,  elastic,  the  fore  part  obscnrely  tobercu- 

late,  with  membranaceous  angular  lips;  tail  of  tbe 

female  ending  in  a  fine  point,    of  the  male  armed 

with  twn  cuspidate  hook*  enclosed  in  a  pellucid  ve- 

Of  tbil  genu*  there  are  only  two  species;  viz.  mettr, 
round  in  the  intestine*  of  tbe  badger;'  and  vutpis,  in 
those  of  tbe  fox. 

5.  SCOI.KX. 

Body  gelatinous,  variously  shaped,  broadish  on  the  fore 
part  and  pointed  behind  ;  sometime!  linear  and  lung, 
sometimes  wrinkled  and  short,  round,  flexuout,  or 
depressed  ;  the  head  protiuoile  and  retractile. 
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a  tlia  salmo  muraroa  j  lucii,  in  the  pike ;  ar- 
i  the  argentine  ;  nln»a,  in  tlie  shall  ;  barhi, 
el  ;  carp  ion  it,  in   the   carp ;   idbari,   in  the. 


i  the  roach;  rutili,  also 
found  in  the  roach,  but  seldnm  ;  liramjE,  in  the  bream  ; 
lophii,  in  the  frog-fish,  and  sturionis,  in  the  sturgeon. 
There  are  in  all  about  48  specie*, 


Body  round,  the  fore  part  two-necked,  and  surrounded 
with  a  single  rot*  of  prickles  ;  proboscis  none. 


There  is  only  one  specie!) 
the  intestines  of  the  mouse. 


viz.  H.  muris,  found  i 


Body  sharp,  pointed  behind,  and  obtuse  before ;  mouth 
orbicular,  with  a  striate  hood. 
There  are  eight  species,  three  of  which  are  found  in 
s  mammalia,  viz.  C.  talpse  and   ecrealftt  iu  the 


One 


a  then 


ily  found  in  the  buzzard. 


infests  birds 

C.  bu  tennis,  1 

One,  viz. 

C.  ranee,  is  found  in  the  Intestines  of  the  frog. 

Several  varieties  under  the  common  name  of  lacus- 
Iris,  and  two  others,  called  ascaroides,  nod  murions, 
are  fouud  in  various  species  of  fish. 

:.  13.  Caryofhylueui. 

Body  round  ;  mouth  dilated  and  fringed. 

'  There  is  only  one  species,  called  carYopbyllsena  pi*- 
cium,  found  in  various  species  of  fishes. 

13.  Fasciola, 


Chap.  II. 

semblance  to  the  seed  g{  the  common  gourd,  whence  it    Specie, . 
is  often  called  the  gourd  worm.  Interim, 

The  opinion  of  flukes  being  the  canse  of  the  rot,  has  '  ■'»"  '' 
been  ably  controverted  by  several  writers,  especially  by 
Dr  Harrison.  On  this  subject,  see  the  article  Far- 
KiEKY,  N°  516.  This  opinion  is  supposed  to  be  cor- 
roborated by  a  circumstance  related  in  the  first  volume 
of  the  Monthly  Magazine,  page  IOI.  of  a  jelly-like 
substance  being  found  among  the  grass,  in  a  pasture 
that  was  notorious  for  rotting  sheep.  This  substance 
bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  flukes  found  in  the 
liver  of  rotten  sheep;  but  we  are  afterwards  told,  that 
having  been  washed  into  a  ditch,  and  attended  to  daily, 
it  was,  in  process  of  time,  transformed  into  a  small  snail, 
with  an  n sh -colon re il  spiral  shell.  It  U  therefore  pro- 
bable that  it  was  not  flukes  ;  and  indeed  there  is  no 
well  authenticated  instance  of  these  animals  having 
been  found  out  of  the  bodies  of  sheep,  except  when  it 
could  be  proved,  that  they  had  been  vomited  by  those 
animals. 

Nine  species  of  fasciola  are  found  in  birds,  viz.  Ottawa. 

F.  bilis,  in  the  gall  duct  of  the  eagle  ;  buteenis,  in 
the  buzzard ;  milvi  and  strigis,  in  the  intestines  of  the 
kite  ;  pusilla,  found  in  the  thorax  of  the  strix  alba  ; 
anatis,  In  tbe  duck ;  anseria,  in  the  goose ;  gnus,  in  the 
crane  ;  and  ardrm,  in  the  bittern. 

Three  species  infest  reptiles,  viz. 

F.  salamandri,  the  salamander;  rann,  the  common 
frog,  and  uncinulata,  the  esculent  frog. 

21  inhabit  various  kinds  of  fish,  viz. 

F.  Binodia,  dialicha,  anguilhe,  scabra,  eglefini,  blen- 
nii,  scorpii,  platessic,  luciopercie,  percsr,  lugeena,  clava. 
ta,  varica,  eriocis,  farionis,  trutta,  nmblsc,  Lucii,  balecis, 
*  bramp:,  jesis. 

One,  viz. 

F,  loliginis,  inhabits  tbe  sepia  loligo,  or  cattle  fish,  hl^gmu. 

14.  Tenia.  Tea*. 

Body  usually  flat,  and  composed  of  numerous  articula- 
tions ;  head  with  four  orifices  for  suction,  which  an 
seated  a  little  below  the  mouth  ;  month  terminal, 
continued  by  a  short  tube  into  two  ventral  canal*, 
and  generally  crowned  with  a  double  series  of  re- 
tractile hooka. 


The  species  of  this  genu*,  which  are  very  numerous, 
are  distributed  into  three  sections,  according  to  tbe  si- 
tuation which  they  inhabit  in  various  animals,  &c 
A.  Found  it 


asjiuke. 


Body  flattish,  with  an  aperture  or  pore  at  the  head,  and 

generally  another  at  a  distance  beneath,  seldom  a 

single  one. 

Cuvier  remarks,  that  the  body  of  tbe  fasciola  is  ex- 
tremely flat.  They  appear  to  be  be rm aphrodite,  and 
are  oviparous.  They  are  found  in  almost  every  species 
of  animals. 

One  is  found  in  man,  though  rarely,  viz.  fasciola 
bominis. 

Twelve  in  various  species  of  the  mammalia,  v 
pis,  in  the  intestines  of  the  fox ;  putorii,  in  those  of  the 
pole-cat ;  melii,  in  those  of  the  badger  ;  veiperlilionis,         The  species  of  this  sectioMare  commonly  known  to 
in  tbe  intestines  of  the  long-eared  bat  j  'bepatica,  in     medical  writers  by  the  name  of  hydatids,  from   tbe 
the  livers  of  sheep;  boom,  in   those  of  cattle;  porco-      bladders,   of  which   they   an  chiefly  composed,  being 
ram,  in  tbe  liver  of  swine  ;  npri,  in  that  of  the  boar  ;     filled  with  a  watery  fluid, 
eluplii,  in  the  stomach  of  the  stag.  The  following  inhabit  various  specimens  of  mamma-  fuceraht 

Of  these,  tbe  most  important  is  the  fasciola  bepatica,      lia ;  T.  visceralit,  pisiform,  inclosed  in  a  vesicle,  broad «  Ajrrfo- 
or  fluke,  which  is  so  common  in  the  liver  of  sheep,  in     en  the  fore  part,  and  pointed  behind— Found  in  tbe**<*f* 
which  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  principal  cause  of  the  rot.     liver,    placenta,   kidneys,    sacs  containing  dropsical 
—This  species  is  about  on  inch  long,  broadest  on  the      fluids,  and  other  morbid  tumours  in  man. 

There  is  no  gland  in  tbe  human  body  in  which  hy- 
datids are  so  frequently  found  as  the  liver,  except  the 
kidneys,  where  tbey  are  still  more  common.  Hydatids 
of  the  liver  are  usually  found  in  a  cytt,  which  is  fre- 
quently of  considerable  size,  and  is  formed  of  very  firm 


fore-part,  which  is  furnished  with  a  large  month.  It 
terminates  in  a  tube}  the  back  is  marked  with  a  row  of 
about  eight  longitudinal  furrows.  It  is  generally  fouud 
fixed  by  two  points,  one  at  one  extremity,  aud  another 
at  about  tbe  middle  of  tbe  abdomen.  It  bears  some.  re- 
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materials,  M  at  to  give  to  tbe  Couch  almost  the  fueling 
of  cartilage.  This  cyst,  when  cat  into,  is  obviously  la- 
minated, and  is  much  thicker  in  one  Hver  than  Mo- 
ther. In  tome  liven,  it  i*  not  thicker  than  a  shilling, 
and  in  other*,  it  it  near  a  quarter  of  an  inoli  in  thick- 
■test.  The  lam  in  hi  which  compote  it  are  funned  of  a 
white  matter,  anil  on  the  inside  there  in  a  lining  of  a 
pulpy  substance,  like  the  coagulable  lymph.  In  a  cyst 
may  bo  found  one  hydatid,  or  a  greater  number  of 
them.  They  lie  loose  in  the' cavity,  swimming  in  a 
fluid  ;  or  some  of  tbem  are  attached  to  the  side  of  the 
cyst.  They  consist  of  a  round  bag,  which  is  composed 
ofawbite,  semi-opaque,  pulpy  matter,  and  contain  a 
fluid  Capable  of  coagulation.  Although  the  common 
colour  of  hydatids  be  white,  yet  they  are  seen  occasion- 
ally of  a  light  amber.  The  bag  of  the  hydatid  consists 
of  two  ImmiiToe,  and  possesses  a  good  deal  of  contractile 
power.  In  one  hydatid,  this  coat  or  bag  is  much 
thicker  and  more  opaque  than  in  another,  and  even  in 
the  same  hydatid  different  parts  of  it  will  often  differ  in 
thickness.  On  the  inside  of  an  hydatid,  smaller  one* 
are  sometimes  found,  which  are  commonly  not  larger 
than  the  beads  of  pint,  but  sometimes  they  are  even  lar- 
ger than  a  gooseberry.  These  are  attached  to  the  lar- 
ger hydatid,  either  at  scattered  irregular  distances,  or 
so  as  to  form  small  clusters ;  and  they  are  also  found 
floating  loose  in  the  liquor  of  the  larger  hydatids.  Hy- 
datids of  the  liver  are  often  fonnd  unconnected  with 
each  other ;  but  sometime!  they  have  been  said  to  in- 
close each  other  in  a  series,  like  pill-boxes.  The  most 
common  situation  of  hydatid*  of  the  liver,  is  in  its  sub- 
stance, and  inclosed  in  a  cyst  j  but  they  are  occasionally 
attached  to  tbe  outer  surface  of  the  liver,  hanging  from 
id  occupying  more  or  less  of  the  general  cavity  of 


rtptSium. 


Another  species  called  ceilulosa,  it  found  in  the  cel- 
lular membrane  of  man. 

The  following  infest  others  of  the  mammalia,  viz. 
T.  simise,  found  in  the  diaphragm  of  the  ape  ;  vesper- 
tilionit,  in  the  liver  of  tbe  bat ;  vulpts  in  the  fox  ;  pn- 
torii,  in  the  pole-cat  s  ursi,  in  the  bear ;  gulonis,  in 
the  glutton  ;  hydatigena,  in  various  species  of  rat ;  mu- 
rina,  in  the  liver  of  the  mouse;  cordata,  in  mice  and 
hares ;  pisiformis,  in  tbe  liver  of  bares;  ntricolaris,  in 
the  gravid  uterus  of  the  same  animal ;  f era  rum,  in  deere 
and  antelope*  ■,  caprina,  in  the  goat ;  ovilla,  in  the  li- 
ver and  omentum  of  sheep  ;  cerebralis,  within  the  skull 
of  sheep,  constituting  the  disease  called  sturdy  or  turn. 
tick  ;  (see  FARRIERT,  N°  521.)  verveoina,  in  the  pe- 
ritoneum of  fat  sheep;  granulosa,  in  the  liver  of  *he*p; 
bavins,  in  cattle;  apri,  in  the  hoar ;  globosa,  chiefly 
found  in  the  bowels  of  twine  ;  and  pinna,  in  the  cellular 
substance  of  swine. 

Two  infest  reptiles,  vix. 

T.  salamandrj,  tbe  salamander ;  and  serpentum,  in  va- 
rious serpents. 

T.  truttfe,  i*  found  hi  the  liver  of  the  trout. 

Tbe  origin  and  real  nature  of  hydatid*  are  not  fully 
ascertained.  There  ia  no  doubt  at  all,  that  the  hydatids 
in  the  livers  of  sheep  are  animaleules  ;  they  have  been 
often  seen  tr>  move  when  taken  out  of  the  liver,  and  put 
into  warm  water;  and  they  retain  this  power  of  motion 
for  a  good  many  hours  alter  a  sheep  has  been  killed. 
The  analogy  is  great  between  hydatids  in  tbe  liver  of  a 
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sheep,  and  in  that  of  a  human  subject.     In  both  they    Snrcici. 
are  contained  in  strong  cysts,  and  in  both  they  consist  inieiiia*. 
of  the  same  white  pulpy  matter.    There  is  undoubtedly  '"     »    mJ 
some  difference  between  them  in  simplicity  of  organiza- 
tion ;  the  hydatid  in  the  human  liver  being  a  simple; 
uniform  bug,  and  the  hydatid  in  that  of  the  sheep  ha- 
ving a  neck  and  mouth  appended  to  the  hag.    This  dif- 
ference need  be  no  considerable  objection  to  the  opinion         ' 
above  stated.      Life  may  be  conceived  to  be    attached     ' 
to  the  most  simple  form  of  organization.     In   proof  of 
this,  hydatids  have  been  found  in  the  brains  of  sheep, 
resembling  almost  exactly  those  in  the  human  liver,  and 
which  have  been  seen  to  move,  and  therefore  are  cer* 
tainly  known  to  be  animalcules.     The  hydatids  oT  the 
human  liver  indeed,  have  not,  as  far  as  we  know,  been 
found  to  move  when  taken  oat  of  the  body  and  pnt  into 
warm  water  :  were  this  to  have  happened,  no  uncertain- 
ty would  remain. 

An  excellent  paper  on  the  snbject  of  hydatids,  by 
Dr  John  Hunter,  ia  contained  in  the  Medical  and 
Chirurgical  Transactions. 

B.  Having  no  terminal  vesicle,  and  found  onlg  in  the 
intestines  of  ether  animal*. 

This  section  comprehends  the  (senile  properly  so  cat- Tape-wont 
ted,  or  tape-worms,  which  are  the  most  troublesome  of 
all  the  species  that  inhabit  the  intestinal  canal.     Of 
these,  the  following  two  species  that  a'.e  confined  to 
man,  merit  our  particular  attention. 

Articulations  long  and  narrow,  with  marginal  months,  tolium. 
one  on.each  joint,  una  generally  alternate  ;  ovaries  ar- 
borescent.    Vide  fig.  7,  and  8.  T\n.f.  and. 

This  specie"  is  frequently  bred  in  the  intestines  of  the  t. 
inhabitants  of  Germany,  and  occasionally,  but  rarely, 
in  those  of  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain.  It  consist* 
of  a  great  manv  distinct  portions,  which  are  connected 
together  so  as  to  assume  a  jointed  appearance  ;  these 
joints  are  commonly  of  a  very  white  colonr,  but  are  oc- 
casionally brownish,  which  depends  on  a  fluid  of  this 
colour  thai  is  found  in  their  vessels.  The  worm  is  usu- 
ally very  long,  extending  often  many  yards,  and  seldom 
passes  entire  from  the  .bowels.  This  circumstance  has 
prevented  tbe  extremities  of  the  [tenia,  from  being  often 

Boerhaave  mentions  his  having  met  with  a  taenia  30 
ells  in  length,  and  Pliny  says  he  has  seen  them  upwards 
of  30  feet  lung.  According  to  Dr  Hooper,  the  exact 
length  depends  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  death  of 
tbe  animal  hat  been  occasioned.  If  expelled  by  irrita- 
ting medicines,  it  will  not  be  so  long  by  nearly  one- 
half  as  if  its  death  had  been  occasioned  by  emollients  > . 
as  in  the  former  instance  it  would  be  very  much  con- 
tracted, but  in  the  latter  very  much  relaxed. 

The  head  of  tins  taenia  is  somewhat  of  a  square  form, 
with  a  narrowed  projection  forwards  j  in  the  middle  of 
this  projecting  part,  there  is  a  distinct  circular  aperture, 
around  the  edge  of  which  grow  curved-shaped  processes. 
Near  the  angles  of  the  square  edge  of  the  head,  are 
situated  four  round  projecting  apertures  at  equal  distan- 
ces from  each  other ;  this  head  is  placed  upon  a  narrow 
jointed  portion  of  the  worm,  of  considerable  length,  and 
which  gradually  spreads  itself  into  the  broader  joints,, 
of  which  the  body  of  the  worm  ia  composed. 
'  The  body  of  the  lamia  consists  of  thin,  flat,  pretty 
long  joints,  on  one  edge  of  which  there  ia  a  projection,, 
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Sptset.     wilh  a  very  obvious  aperture.    In  (he  same  worm  torn* 
^Inttiiina.   0f  these  joint!  appear  considerably  longer  than  others ; 
*  this   probably  depends  on  one  Joint  being  contracted, 

while  another  is  relaxed.  Tbe  apertures  which  we  have 
just  mentioned  are  generally  placed  on  tbe  edge  of  the 
contiguous  joint! ;  but  this  is  not  uniformly  the  case  j 
they  are  sometime!  placed  on  the  same  edges  of  two,  or 
even  several  contiguous  joints.  When  these  joints  are 
examined  attentively,  there  are  frequently  seen,  in  each 
of  them,  vessels  filled  with  a  brownish  fluid,  and  disposed 
in  an  arborescent  form.  Around  the  edges  of  each 
joint,  there  is  also  a  distinct  serpentine  canal.  The  last 
joint  of  a  (tenia  resembles  very  much  a  common  joint 
rounded  off  at  its  extremity,  and   without  any  aper- 

The  joints  of  this  species  are  very  easily  separated, 
from  each  other  whilst  the  animal  is  alive.  This  separa- 
tion is  effected  either  by  the  peristaltic  motion  of  the 
intestines,  or  perhaps  spontaneously.  Each  joint  thus 
detached  from  the  mother  worm,  has  the  power  of  retain- 
ing, for  a  considerable  time,  its  living  principle,  and  is 
called,  from  its  resemblance  to  the  seed  of  the  gourd, 
vermis  evevrbitinus.  This  phenomenon  has  given  rise 
to  many  warm  disputes  [  several  authors  have  denied 
their  being  portions  of  taenia,  and  have  affirmed  that 
■  hey  were  distinct  worms.  The  separated  juints  do  not 
appear  capable  of  retaining  their  situation  for  any  length 
of  time,  hot  Are  soon  forced  down  the  intestinal  tube, 
and  at  length  creep  out,  or.  are  expelled  per  mom, 
There  are  several  cases  faithfully  recorded,  where  the 
persons,  if  (heir  veracity  can  be  depended  upon  (and 
they  had  no  interest  in  deceiving),  have  voided,  during 
the  time  they  were  troubled  with  the  worm,  upwards 
of  fifteen  thousand. 

This  worm  is  not  in  grnrrnl  solitary,  aa  is  common- 
ly supposed,  for  several  of  them  have  been  seen  coming 
away  at  the  same  time. 

They  are  always  found  in  the  small  intestines,  com- 
monly occupying  their  whole  extent. 

The  motion  of  these  worms  is  uudutatory.  The 
first  joint  towards  the  bead  contracts;  the  succeeding 
ones  follow  successively,  and  the  worm  i*  at  length 
drawn  considerably  forwaids,  exactly  iu  the  same  manner 
.  in  which  the  earth  worm  is  seen  lo  move,  only  consider- 
ably slower.  By  this  means  the  food  taken  in  at  tbe 
mouth  of  the  rrorm  is  very  soon  conveyed  all  along  the 
alimentary  canal,  and  may  sometime!  be  seen  moving 
along  with  considerable  rapidity. 

There   can    be   very   little  doubt,  that  the  tenia  is 
hermaphrodite.     The  oscula  are  observed  to  he  viscera, 
subservient  to  the  propagation  of  tbe  species,  as  it  can 
be  proved,  that  they  give  exit  to  (he  ovula. 
lata.  Articulations  »hnrt  and  broader  than  those   of  the 

last,  with  a  mouth  in  the  centre  of  each  joint ;  ovaries 
stillate  round  (he  month. 

It  is  composed  of  a  head,  a  chain  of  articulations, 
and  a  tail  formed  of  a  round  joint,  as  in  the  last  species. 
The  bead  is  similar  to  that  of  the  other  specie*. 

The  joints  are  more  uniform  in  their  appearance 
than  those  of  the  men  in  solium.  They  are  consider- 
ably more  broad  thitn  long,  and  their  oscula  are  not 
placed  on  the  margin,  but  in  the  middle  of  the  flat- 
tened surface,  and  only  on  one  side.  We  havr  never 
(ceo  ibem  change  their  side,  but  have  always  observed 
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them  on  the  same  side  throughout  tbe  whole  extent  of   Species. 

In  every  other  respect  tbe  description  of  this  specie!  '"■■>  -* 
agrees  with  that  above  given  of  tbe  other,  except  that 
the  ovaria  are  in  the  form  of  a  rose  or  star,  hence  they 
are  called  by  some  writers,  ovaria  rosacea,  and  others, 
stigmata  rosacea  i  and  that  the  transverse  canals  by 
which  there  is  in  tbe  other  species  a  communication  be- 
tween tbe  longitudinal  canals  are  in  this  wanting, 

Tbe  number  of  this  specie*  is  uncertain,  bat  there 
are  seldom  more  than  three  or  four. 

Its  length,  is  commonly  less  thao  that  of  the  last 
species,  seldom  exceeding  five  yards. 

It  is  always  situated  in  tbe  small  intestines,  and  it 
appears  that  it  feeds  on  no  other  food  than  pure  chyle. 

It  is  for  the  most  part  of  a  darker  hue  than  the 
former  species,  though  they  have  been  seen  aa  white  aa 

This  species  is  very  seldom  met  with  in  ibis  country, 
but  is  endemic  in  Switzerland  and  Russia,  and  very 
common  in  Germany  aud  soma  other  parts  of  Europe. 

For  a  more  particular  account  of  the  anatomical 
structure  of  taenia;,  we  refer  our  readers  to  a  paper  by 
Mr  Carlisle,  in  the  second  volnme  of  the  Liu.  Trans,  and 
Dr  Hooper's  paper  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Memoir* 
of  the  Medical  Society  of  London.  For  an  account  of 
the  symptomi  produced  by  these  worms  and  tbe  asca- 
rides,  and  the  method  of  treatment,  see  Worms,  Me- 
dicine Index:  and  for  the  remedies  employed  in  these 
cases,  see  Anthelmintics,  Materia  Medica  Index. 

The  following  species  inhabit  various  mammalia,  viz. 

Catena:  form  is,  of  which  there  are  seven  varieties  Vwm 
found  in  the  dog,  the  wolf,  tbe  fox,  tbe  cat,  tbe  *ouir-/|vnh 
rel,  and  the  dormouse;  cucurbitiita,  in  the  dog  ;  terra- 
in, in  the  dog  and  cat;  mamliformis,  in  the  cat',  li- 
neata,  in  tbe  wild  cat;  raustelte,  in  the  weaxel,  martin, 
and  polecat ;  filamentoss,  in  the  intestines  of  the  mole  ; 
erinacei,  in  tbe  hedge-bog;  stiimioea,  in  the  mm  cri- 
cetus ;  magna  and  quadriluba,  in  tbe  horse  ;  and  capri- 

The  following  infest  birds,  &c 

Fsittaci,  iu  tbe  pcitlacus  brachyQTpn* ;  cornicis,, 
in  tbe  crow  ;  serpent  i  form  in,  in  crows,  rooks,  and  mag- 
pies ;  caryocactus,  in  the  nut-cracker  ;  crate  riforoia, 
in  the  spotted  wood-pecker  i  toroueta,  iu  the  duck  ;  sco- 
lopacis  and  (ilum,  in  the  woodcock;  infundi  bull  form!*, 
in  the  buzzard,  ducks,  and  poultry;  sturni,  in  (he  star- 
ling ;  paste  rig,  in  the  sparrow  ;  and  birundinis.  In  tbe 
martin  swallow. 

One,  viz. 

T.  Nodulosa,  infests  various  species  of  fish. 

C.  Head  unarmed  with  hcoks. 


Dentals, 


the  gr 
the  ha: 


i  tbe  following  infest  the  mammalia, 
»id  to  be  found  in  mankind  ; 


■at-,  has 
d  rabbit 


lole; 


;  oviha,  in  sheep;  equina 
iu  the  none  j  and  suis,  in  the  Ethiopian  hog. 

The  following  are  found  in  birds,  viz. 

Glohifera,  in  the  buzzard,  tanner,  and   thrush;    per- 01 
lata,  in  the  buzzard  ;  flagrllum,  in  the  kite;  canriele- 
braria,  in  the  Alnco  owl  ;  crennta,  in  the  spotted  wood- 
pecker ;  lanceolala,  iu  the  merganser  aud  smew  ;  neti- 
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Sped*t.  g*re,  and  Minis,  in  the  goofte*,  snath,  in  various  epe- 
Intettioa.  eles  of  duck  ]  lievis,  in  the  dock,  &C.  J  cuneata,  in  va- 
'■  v  '  '  rious  species  j  nlcm,  in  the  auk  ;  tordte,  in  (he  razor- 
bill ;  tarda;,  in  the  bustard  ;  linea  in  partridges  ;  and 
maculate,  in  the  redwing. 

One,  viz. 

Bufonii,  is  found  in  the  toad  and  salamander. 

The  following  infest  fish,  viz. 

Anguillse,  in  the  eel ;  rugosa,  in  the  eod  ;  scorpii, 
in  the  armed  bullhead  ;  percte,  tn  the  sea  perch  ;  ery- 
thrinte,  in  the  Norway  perch;  cernuse,  ill  the  ruffe;  soli- 
da  and  gasterostei  in  the  stickle- back.;  siluri,  in  the  si- 
lurnsglanis;  salmonis,  in  the  salmon;  frcelichii,  in  the 
salmo  westmanni ;  rectangulam,  in  the  barbel ;  torru- 
lasa,  in  the  cypriuus  jeses,  and  laticeps,  in  the  bream. 

Gmelin,  in  bis  edition  of  the  Systema  Naturte,  enu- 
merates 86  species  of  the  itenia. 

Faria.1  IJ-  Fdbia. 

Body  linear,  equal,  filiform,  and  ciliate  on  each  side, 
with  a  single  row  of  reflected  prickles  pressed  close 
to  the  body. 

imfernaS$      There  is  only  one  species,  viz.  infernal  To. 

From  the  account  given  of  this  animal  in  the  Syst. 
Nat.  it  appears  to  be  a  very  formidable  creature.  It 
inhabits  the  extensive  marshy  plains  of  Bothnia ;  is 
about  an  inch  long,  and  of  a  pale  red  or  brown  colour, 
generally  with  a  black  tip.  It  mounts  up  the  sedges 
and  shrub",  and  being  driven  by  the  wind  through  the 
air,  enters  through  the  skin  of  men  and  horses  in  such 
parts  as  are  exposed  and  situated  obliquely  ;  leaving  a 
black  mark  where  it  had  entered.  It  first  excites  a 
sensation  like  the  prick  of  a  needle,  which  is  followed 
by  violent  itching  and  acute  pain-  An  inflammation 
and  commonly  gangrene  is  the  consequence,  attended 
with  fever,  faintings  and  delirium,  and  frequently  ter- 
minating in  a  short  time  in  death,  unless  the  worm  is 
speedily  extracted,  which  is  a  work  of  considerable  dif- 
ficult?. Tbe  part  where  the  worm  entered  is  to  be 
scarified,  and  anointed  with  oil  of  birch,  or  covered 
With  a  poultice  of  curds  or  cheese.  ' 

qJL  i6"  Go*0'"9- 

Body  round,  equal,  filiform,  and  smooth.  Body  pale  , 
brown  (or  yellowish)  with  dark  extremities.    Water 

eouaticu*.     '"''is  *orm  '8  about  the  thickness  of  a  horse**  hair, 

'  and  when  full  prown,  is  ten  or  twelve  inches  in  length. 

Its  skin  is  somewhat  glossy,  and  of  a  pale  yellowish 

white,  except  the  head  and  tail,  which  are  black.     It 

is  common  in  our  fresh  waters,  and  particularly  in  such 

where  tbe  bottom  is  composed  of  soft  clay,   through 

'    which  it  passes  as  a  fish  does  through  water. 

'        Its  popular  name  arose  from  the  idea   that  it  was 

produced  from  the   hair  of  horses  and  other  animals 

that  were  accidentally  dropped  into  tho  water ;  an  idea 

that  is  yet  prevalent  among  the  lower  class  of  people. 

Its  Linnaan  name  of  gurdius  sriginsted  in  the  habit 
that  it  has  of  twisting  itself  into  such  peculiar  contor- 
tions as  to  resemble  a  complicated  gordian  knot.  In 
this  State  it  often  continues  for  a  considerable  time,  and 
then  slowly  disengaging  itself,  extends  its  body  to  the 
full  length.  Wo  in*- times  it  moves  in  the  water  with  ■« 
-Vol.  X.  Parti.  f 
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tolerably  quick  uhdulatin  motion  like  that  at  a  leech  ;  Spcciei. 
and  at  other  times  its  motions  are  the  most  slow  and  Intuiiuo. 
languid  imaginable.  When  the  water  in  which  it '  ~ v™  ■' 
swims  happens  to  be  dried  up,  it  soon  loses  every  ap- 
pearance of  life ;  the  slender  body  shrivels,  and  it  may 
be  kept  in  this  state  a  considerable  time.  Bat  when- 
ever it  is  pat  into  water  its  body  soon  reassnmes  its 
former  appearance ;  in  less  than  half  an  hour  it  begins 
to  move,  and  in  a  few  minutes  more  it  is  as  active 
and  lively  as  ever.  How  long  it  may  be  preserved  in 
this  dried  state  without  losing  its  life,  or  how  often  it 
might  admit  of  being  revived,  hat  not  been  ascertained. 
When  kept  in  a  vessel  of  water,  it  will  Sometimes  ap- 
pear motionless  and  as  if  dead  fur  several  hours,  and 
afterwards  will  resume  its  vigour,  and  seem  as  healthy 

It  is  a  very  remarkable  circumstance,  that  its  bite, 
which  it  sometimes  inflicts  on  being  taken  oot  of  the 
water,  has  been  known  to  produce  the  complaint  call- 
ed a  whitlow.  Thia  is  mentioned  by  Linneus  as  a  po- 
pular opinion  in  Sweden,  and  it  ha*  since  his  time 
been  confirmed  by  various  other  persons. 

This  gordius  is  sometimes  found  in  the  earth  as  weH 
as  in  water,  and  particularly  in  gardens  of  a  clayey 
■oil  after  rain. 

Besides  this  species  four  others  are  enumerated,  viz. 

Argillaceus,  Blum,  tacleus,  and  areuarios;  but  it  is 
probable  that  the  first  of  these,  which  is  said  to  pierce 
through  clay,  to  give  passage  to  water,  is  merely  a  va- 
riety of  the  aquaticus. 

17.   HlRUDO.  Hinidl. 

Body  oblong,  truncate  at  both  ends,  unarmed  and  car- 
tilaginous, moving  by  dilating  tbe  head  and  tail,  and 
contracting  itself  into  an  arch. 

Elongated,  of  an  olive  black  colour,  with  six  jtiiow  mcdui/ia- 
ferroginous  lines  above,  and  yellow  spots  below.  Media-fa. 
mil  leech.—' This  species  is  generally  two  or  three  inches 
long,  when  lying  in  its  natural  state,  though  it  is  capable 
of  very  great  dilatation.  Tbe  body  i*  composed  of  nu- 
merous annular  wrinkles,  which  may  bo  seen  projecting,  ' 
and  by  which  the  animal  can  expand  or  contract  its 
body  at  pleasure.  The  head  is  smaller  than  tbe  tail. 
This  latter  terminates  in  a  circular  muscle  or  sucker, 
which  when  applied  to  any  substance  easily  adheres.; 
probably  by  the  animal's  drawing  up  tbe  middle,  and 
thereby  exhausting  the  air  below.  By  means  of  the 
tail  it  fasten*  itself  with  ease  and  security,  white  it  ex- 
tends the  other  parts  of  it*  body  in  any  direction  ;  and 
it  is  so  firmly  fixed,  that  it  can  move  a  boat  without  any 
danger  of  being  carried  away  by  the  current.  When 
the  animal  is  desirous  of  changing  its  place,  it  extends 
its  body  forwards,  fixes  its  head  in  tho  same  manner 
as  it  did  its  tail,  which  latter  it  then  loosens,  draws  up, 
and  tben  fastens  near  its  head,  so  a*  to  form  a  fresh 
point  from  which  to  continue  its  movements. 

Its  head  is  furnished  with  three  teeth,  of  a  substance 
resembling  cartilage,  Which  are  so  situated  as  tn  con- 
verge when  the  animal  bites,  and  to  leave  a  triangular 
mark  on  the  skin.  These  teeth  are  so  strong  that  by 
means  of  them  the  animal  can  pierce  tbe  skin  of  an  ox 
or  a  horse,  aa  well  a*  that  of  a  man  ;  and  through  the 
holes  which  it  forma,  it  sack*  the  blood.  Tbi*  appear* 
to  bo  done  by  contracting  tbe  muscles  of  its  throat,  a* 
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Method  or 

applying 


as  to  malia  tbe  blood  nub  through  the  vacuum  formed 
i  above  the  wound,  into  tbe  stomach  of  the  leech.  This 
**  stomach  it  a  kind  of  membranaceous  skin,  divided  into 
24  small  cells.  If  suffered  to  retain  tbe  blood  which 
it  ha*  locked,  this  is  said  to  remain  in  tbe  stomach  of 
the  animal  for  month*  together,  almost  without  coagu- 
lating, and  to  afford  support  to  tbe  animal  during  the 
whole  of  that  time.  It  appear*  to  pais  off  through  the 
pores  of  the  skin  by  transpiration,  the  matter  fixing  on. 
the  surface  of  the  body,  and  afterward*  coming  off  in 
■ima.ll  filaments.  Mr  B ingle y  affirms  in  proof  of  this, 
that  if  a  leech  be  immersed  in  oil  (where  it  will  keep 
alive  for  several  days),  and  afterward*  pat  into  water. 
a.  slough  will  be  seen  to  loosen  from  it*  skin,  exactly  of 
the  shape  of  the  animal. 

It  is  viviparous,  and  produces  only  one  at  a  time, 
which  is  commonly  in  tbe  month  of  July.  It  inhabit* 
clear  running  waters,  but  may  be  kept  for  a  considerable 
time  in  vessels  partly  filled  with  water,  which  should  be 
changed  occasionally,  when  it  become*  putrid.  In  ge- 
neral, if  tbe  number  of  leeches  kept  together  i*  not 
great,  the  water  need  not  be  changed  oftener  than  once 
a  month  in  winter,  and  one*  every  fortnight  in  ram- 
mer; and  we  have  known  instance*  where  several  leeches 
have,  when  nrglecied,  lived  for  several  month*  in  the 
same  water.  If,  bowevar,  the  number  be  large,  they 
frequently  die,  which  is  thought  to  b*  owing  to  their 
fighting  and  killing  each  other. 

When  leeches  are  to  b*  applied  for  the  purpose  of 
extracting  blood  from  any  part  of  the  body,  the  most 
lively,  and  those  of  a  moderate  site,  should  be  selected 
for  that  purpose  ;  and  they  should  be  suffered  to  remain 
out  of  the  water  in  a  covered  vessel  for  some  time  be- 
fore tbey  are  applied.  The  best  method  of  applying 
them  is,  to  put  them  within  a  hollow  glass  tube, 
ground  smooth  at  one  end,  open  at  both  extremities, 
end  bending  so  us  to  admit  of  it*  being  applied  to  any 
part  occuioaally.  Tbe  leech  will  commonly  toon  fix, 
but  the  skin  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied  should  always 
be  washed  thoroughly  clean,  and  ihenld  be  freed  from 
hair.  If  the  animal  is. averse  to  fix,  it  may  often  be  en- 
ticed to  do  so  by  rubbing  the  part  of  Use  skin  with  a 
little  fresh  cream,  or  new  milk.  When  the  leech  ha* 
gorged  itself  with  blood,  it  commonly  drop*  off  spon- 
taneously i  bat  if  it  should  be  too  long  in  quitting  it* 
hold,  it  may  be  speedily  made  la  do  to  by  inserting  a 
little  salt,  pepper,  vinegar,  or  other  acrid  substance,  be- 
tween the  margin  of  it*  bead  and  the  skin.  As  n  leech, 
after  it  has  been  used  for  drawing  blood,  will  not,  for  e 
long  time,  sock  again,  if  •nfferea  to  retain  tbe  blood  it 
ha*  drawn,  various  method*  have  been  contrived  to 
evacuate  tbe  blood.  The  common  method  is,  to 
sprinkle  a  little  salt  upon  it*  mouth,  which  commonly 
make*  it  disgorge  a  great  quantity  of  blood;  but  we  are 
not  certain  whether  mora  animal*  are  not  killed  in  this 
way  than  by  suffering  the  blood  to  remain.  Tbe  most 
effectual,  and  we  believe  the  safest  method  of  making 
them  disgorge  the  blood  is,  to  lay  bold  of  them  by  the 
tail,  and  strip  them  between  the  fingers,  after  which 
they  should  be  pat  into  clean  water. 

The  best  method  of  conveying  leeches  to  a  distance 
ii,  to  put  them  into  a  strong,  wide-mouthed  glass  bottle, 
and  to  pot  with  tbeat  a  niece  of  sponge  thoroughly  wet, 
Kd  with  water,  tying  a  piece  of  bladder  pricked  with 
hole*  over  the  mouth  of  the  bottle. 


Chap.  n. 

It  is  said  that  leeches,  when  kept  in  bottle*,  will  he-    gpreic*. 
come  very  restless  just  before  a  change  of  weather  is   Intestine, 
about  to  take  place.     This  may  be  the  case,  but  from  '       »    — 
many  observations  which  we  have  made,   we  believe 
that  tbey  afford  very  uncertain  presage*  of  the  state  of 
tbe  atmosphere. 

Elongated,  of  an  olive  brown  colour,  with  an  ochre-  tangvitu- 
yellow  marginal  band.     Hont-Uech.  „a> 

Thi*  is  larger  than  the  former ;  its  skin  is  smooth 
and  glossy;  it*  buck  of  a  dusky  colour,  and  the  bell* 
of  a  yellowish  green  ;  it*  body  is  depressed.  It  inhabit* 
stagnant  water*.  It  is  to  be  carefully  distinguished 
from  the  former  species,  a*  it  will  00 1;  answer  the  pur- 
pose* of  surgery. 

Beside*  these  two  species,  the  following  are  described 
'm  the  Sytteota  Natur*  ;  vicindicajineata,  'octocula- 
ta,    *  stagnalis,    complanata,  *  vtridis,    *  heteroclyta, 

*  geometra,  tesselate,  marginal*,  grots*,  hippoglotti, 
•cronata,  *nwrte*ta,  eod  branchiate.   In  all  17  species. 

18.  Luhsricus.  isJbrk**. 

Body  round,  annulate ;  generally  with  an  elevated, 
fleshy  belt  near  the  head,  and  commonly  rough, 
with  minute  concealed  prickles,  placed  longitudinal- 
ly, and  furnished  with  a  lateral  apertnre. 

'  There  are  16  specie*  of  tbi*  genus,  vix.  ;  *  teirenf/i% 

*  marina*,  vermicular  is,  variegatua,  tubifex,  linaalus, 
ciliatus,  tubicola,  ecbeiorus,  thallassima,  edulis,  *  oxy- 
arus,  fragilis,  armiger,  corretus,  labelleri*. 

Of  these,  the  only  one  of  which  ne  shall  make  par-*  ttr _ 
ticnlar  mention,  is  the  terrestria,  common  earth-worm, ^^ 
or  due-warm.     Body  red,  with  eight  row*  of  prickle*. 

This  worm  has  neither  bones,  brain*,  eye*,  nor  feet. 


It  ha*  a  number  of  breathing  hole*  situated  along  it* 
back,  near  each  ring.  It*  heart  i*  placed  near  the 
head,  and  may  be  observed  to  beat  with  a  very  distinct 


motion.  The  body  is  formed  of  small  rings,  furnished 
with  a  *et  of  mu*clc*  that  enable  it  to  act  in  a  cart  of 
spiral  direction ;  and  by  this  mean*  it  is  capable,  in  the 
most  complete  manner,  of  creeping  on  the  earth,  er  p«* 
net  rating  into  its  substance.  Mr  Biogley  explain*  the 
motion  of  these  animal*  by  that  of  a  wire  wound  about 
a  cylinder,  where,  when  one  end  is  drawn  on  and  held 
fast,  the  other,  upon  being  looted,  will  immediately  fob- 
low.  These  muscles  enable  the  worm  to  contract  or 
dilate  it*  body  with  great  force.  The  ring*  are  each 
armed  with  small,  stiff,  sharp  prickle*,  which  the  animal 
is  able  to  open  out  or  close  upon  it*  body  ;  and  from 
beneath  the  skin  there  is  secreted  a  slimy  matter,  which, 
by  fabricating  the  body,  greatly  facilitates  it*  passage 
through  the  earth. 

It  1*  of  consequence  to  point  out  the  difference  be-  j)jft7KDCH 
tween  th»  worm  and  the  ascarii  Ittmbricotdct,  or  lung  fcetawe* 
round  worm  of  the  human  intestines,  described  at  page  (be  «anb- 
338.  as  they  have  been  supposed  to  be  merely  varieties  •*"•  ■*■} 
of  the  same  animal.     The  common  earth-worm  ha*  *ts '„££"* 
extremities  much  blunter  than  those  of  tbo  intestinal  ;eoij,t 
it*  moutb  consists  of  a -small,  longitudinal  fissure,  situ** 
ted  on  the  under  surface  of  a  small  rounded  head,  there 
being  nn  appearance  of  the  three  vesicles  so  evident  in 
the  ulcaris,      On  the  under  surface  of  the  earth-worm 
there  i*  a  large  semilunar  fold  of  ikin,-ioto  which  ths 
head  retreats ;  hot  this  is  entirely  wanting  in  the  sicsw- 
ris  ;,  the  anus  of  the  earth-worm,  opens  at  the  very  ex* 


Jig :  zed  b 


Goc  lw*u'- 


Chap.  IT. 


Sp«i«*.    tremity  of  tbe  tail,  and  not  at  in  the  asearia,  at  a  cm. 

Iniopna.  siderable  distance  from  the  tail.  The  nscarisalso  waoU 
v        the  transverse  rag  as  which  are  so  strongly  marked  in 
the  earth-worm,  a*  well  as  the  broad  yellowish  band  by 
which  the  body  of  the  latter  is  surrounded. 

The  internal  structure  of  these  two  specie*  of  worms 
if  alio  extremely  different.  In  the  earth-worm,  there 
is  a  large  atld  complete  stomach,  consisting  of  two  ca- 
vities s  and  the  intestinal  canal  in  the  latter  is  likewise 
larger,  and  more  formed  'nt"  sacculi  than  the  ucarii. 
The  parts  subservient  to  generation  in  these  two  species 
of  worms  differ  very  much  from  each  other ;  in  tlio 
escaris  there  is  a  distinction  of  sex,  the  parts  of  genera- 
tion being  different  in  the  male  and  in  the  female  ;  in 
the  common  earth-worm  the  organs  of  generation  are 
the  same  in  each  individual,  as  this  worm  is  herma- 
phrodite. The  appearance,  too,  of  the  organs  of  gene- 
ration, is  extremely  different  at  first  sight  in  the  one 
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a  strong  membrane,  and  armed  with  three  fleshy-point.  Sptcw*. 
ed  papilla;,  about  the  size  of  a  grain  of  millet.  This  laiotinn. 
trunk  is  at  one  end  every  where  connected  with  the '  * 
rim  of  tbe  month,  but  is  loose  at  the  other  end.  It  may 
be  extended  to  the  length  of  an  inch,  or  entirely  with- 
drawn at  the  pleasure  of  the  animal,  probably  for  the 
purpose  of  seizing  its  food,  and  carrying  it  to  its  mouth. 
When  the  tube  is  out  of  the  mouth,  the  papilla;  are  on 
the  outside,  but  they  occupy  tbe  inside  of  the  month 
when  the  tube  is  within.  Hence  the  food  laid  hold  of 
by  the  disengaged  part  of  the  trunk  cannot  escape  ;  as 
the  further  the  trunk  is  drawn  back  into  the  mouth,  it  is 
arrested  by  so  many  more  papilla,  which  like  prongs  ane 
ready  to  detain  it.  At  the  distance  of  an  inch  and  a 
half  from  the  mouth  there  is  nn  oblong  aperture,  sur- 
rounded   with    a  prominent   lip,  and   situated    trans- 


species 


of  animal  and  the  other.      There  is  an  oval 


1  situated  at  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  earth, 
worm,  resembling  a  good  deal  the  medullary  matter  of 
'  the  brain  ". 
Daw*. 


,  though  in  appearance  a  small  and  det- 


Tbe  whole  body  of  this  animal  it  of  a  sallow  white, 
iacliniag  to  a  day  colour,  and  is  adorned  with  deep 
streak*  s  some  of  which  are  longitudinal,  and  others 
circular.  Sometimes  this  animal  will  extend  itself  to 
almost  the  length  of  a  foot,  while  at  other  times  it 
contracts  into  a  very  small  volume,  by  enlarging  the 


pieable  link  in  the  chain  of  nature,  yet,  if  lost,  might     narrower  portion  of  its  body  near  tbe  point,  which  is 
make  a  lamentable  chasm.     For,  to  say  nothing  of  half     spherical. 


the  birds  and  some  quadrupeds  which  are  almost  en- 
tirely supported  by  them,  worms  seem  to  be  tbe  great 
promoters  of  vegetation  (which  would  proceed  but  ill 
without  them)  by  boring,  perforating,  and  loosening 
the  soil,  and  rendering  it  pervious  to  rains  and  the  fibres 
of  plants,  by  drawing  straws  aud  stalks  of  leaves  and 
twigs  into  it ;  and  most  of  all,  by  throwing  up  such  in- 
finite number*  of  lumps  called  worm-casts,  which  form 
a  fine  manure  for  grain  and  grass.  Worms  probably 
provide  new  soil  for  hills  and  dopes  woe*  the 
the  earth  away}  and  they  affect 
avoid  being  flooded. 

Gardeners  and  farmers  express  their  detestation  of 
worms  ;  tbe  former,  because  they  render  their  walks 
unsightly,  and  make  them  much  work;  and  the  lat- 
ter, because  they  think  worms  eat  their  green  corn. 
But  these  men  would  find,  that  the  earth,  without 
worms,  would  soon  become  cold,  hard-bound,  and  void 
of  far  mentation,  and  consequently  sterile  ;  and  besides, 
in  favour  of  worms,  it  should  be  hinted  that  green 
com,  plants  and  flowers,  are  not  so  much  injured  by 


slopes,  probably  to 


It  inhabits  deep  seal,  from  which  it 
the  shore,  bnt  it  sometimes  enters  the 
•Jong  with  their  fish. 

Body  covered  with  a.  loose  skin,  and  rounded  at  the  saccatvs. 
lower  end.     Vid.  fig.  9.  Fit,  9. 

This  animal  differs  little  from  the  former,  except 
in  the  loose  skin  in  which  the  animal  is  enclosed 
as  ia  a  bag.  It  inhabits  the  Amcricln  and  Indian 
teas. 

38 
20.  Pi.akah.ia. 

Body  gelatioons,  flatlith,  with  a  doable  ventral  pore  ; 
month  terminal. 

The  animals  comprehended  under  this  gonna  nearly 
resemble  the  leeches,  and  HkeUhero  live  10  fresh  wa- 
ter. They  are  very  numerous,  but,  as  nothing  remark- 
able is  known  respecting  them,  we  shall  merely  enume- 
rate their  names. 


A.  Without 


eyrs. 


^Wat^pUtBmMbymanyspeciMofinsectsbweirlarTnorgrnb-  Stagnates,  .nigra,  brnnea,   ciliata,  gulo,   punctata, 

te,  and  by  unnoticed  myriads  of  those  small  shell-     flneeida,    rosea,  angnlata,   rubra,  viridis,   opercalata, 


state,  1 

lea 

blyn 


s  called  slugs,  which  silently  and  impercepti. 
lazing  havock  in  the  field  and  garden  f . 


19.   SlPDWCULUS. 

Body  round  and  elongated  ;  mouth  cylindrical  at  tbe 
end,  and  narrower  tban  the  body  ;  aperture  at  the 
aide  of  tbe  body  warty. 

Then  are  two  species ;  viz.  S.  *  nudes  and  sacca- 
te*. 

Body  covered  with  a  dote  skin,  and  gtobolar  at  the 
lower  end.  Naked  tube  Uttmm  .This  animal  is  ahoet 
eight  inches  lung,  and  nearly  of  n  conical  figure  from 
bead  to  tail,  having  the  base  usually  about  nine  lines, 
and  tbe  other  extremity  about  four  lines  in  diameter. 
Tbe  broader  part  of  tbe  body  is  the  bead,  and  it  fur- 
nished with  a  month,  in  which  there  is  a  tube  made  of 


tabulate,  quadrangular  is,  biennis,  grisea,  foitva,  i 
data, 

B.  Having  a  single  eye. 
Glanca,  Imeata,  nic  titans. 

C.  Having  too  tyti. 

Fovea,  htctea,  tonics,  tentacolata,  crenata,  hellno, 

obscure,  rostra U,  stomal*,  cornuta,  radiate,  ttrigatt, 

grossa,  linearis,  terreetrii,  tetragons,  capita ta,  caudate, 

auriculata,  filsrit,  lingua. 

D.  Having  three  eyet. 
Gesserenais. 

E.  Having  Jour  eye*. 
Marmorata,  Candida,  truncate, 
III 
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F.  Having  more  than  four  eyes. 
Tremcllarit. 

There  are  in  all  forty-two  species. 
This  Order  comprehend*  twenty  genera,  and  about 
496  species. 


Order  II.  MOLLUSCA. 

We  have  already,  in  the  leeond  part  of  the  article 
Anatomy,  chap.  viii.  given  a  sufficient  account  of 
the  general  structure  of  the  animals  or  this  order,  and 
of  the  aeveral  subdivision*  of  it,  aa  given  by  Cnvier, 
to  whose  writings  and  those  of  La  Marck,  the  lovert 
of  natural  history  an  chiefly  indebted  for  the  present 
•lata  of  oar  knowledge  respecting  those  animals.  Cn- 
vier includes  under  the  raollntca  all  those  animals 
which  inhabit  shells,  as  well  as  those  which  are  naked. 
The  latter  only  can  be  considered  here,  and  wo  shall 
chiefly  confine  ourselves  to  some  of  the  mere  remark- 
able species. 

31,  Actinia. 


by  the  base  1  mouth  terminal,  expansile,  surrounded 
with   numerous   tentacula,  and   without  any  other 

a  pert  ore. 

This  genus  comprehends  most  of  those  extraordinary 
animals  which  have  been  described  under  tb»  title 
of  animal  flowers,  seO'inarygohh,  &c.  an  account  of 
which  has  been  already  given  under  the  article  Asi- 
MAL-Flowcr.  "We  shall  here  therefore,  only  enumerate 
the  species,  which  are  23  in  number}  viz.  rufa,  *  cras- 
ticorois,  *  plumosa,  *  anemonoides,  judaica,  *  efheta, 
cocoinea,  undata,  viduats,  *  troncata,  nodosa,  apectabi- 
lis,  digitate,  gigantea,  alba,  viridis,  priapos,  Candida, 
bicornis,  vulva,  *  caryaphyllus,  iris,  fiscella,  pusilla, 
*  cere  us,  B  bellis,  *  gemmacea,  *  meserabryanthemum, 
sociata,  aster,  anemote,  heliantbus,  *diautlius,  calen- 
dula, driliolum,  *  maculata. 

C!bt4°  "'  ClavAi 

Body  fleshy,  gregarious,  club-shaped,  and  fixed  by  a 
round  peduncle,  having  a  single  vertical  aperture. 

There  is  but  one  species ;  viz.  parasitica  ;  charac- 
terised by  its  having  a,  whitish,  pellucid  peduncle,  and 
an  opaque  red  clob  that  is  covered  with  erect,  conical, 
pellucid  spines.  It  is  found  in  the  Baltic  sea,  upon 
sea  weeds,  shell-fish,  and  floating  timber.  It  possesses 
the  power  of  dilating  and  contracting  tbn  mouth. 

_    *';  M.-  Pkdicillariai 

Pedicel-  ^ 

laria.  Body-sort,  and  seated  on  a  rigid. fixed  peduncle,  having 

a  single  aperture. . 

There  are  three  species  j  viz.  P.  globifero,  tripnylla, 
and  widens,  all  which  are  found  in  the  North  teas, 
chiefly  among  the  spines  of  echini.. 

Malaria.  H-  MAtWARU. 

Body  smooth,  and  without  rays,  having  a  single  aper- 
ture, 


HOLOGT.  Chap.  n. 

There  are  three  specie* ;  viz.  M.  mammilla',  varia,  species, 
and  globulus.  Found  also  in  Ibe  North  seas  and  on  the  Holla  ca. 
shores  of  Greenland.  '      s    tJ 

IS-  Ascidia.  .« 

J  Ascidia. 

Body  fixed,  roundish,  and  appearing  to  issue  from  a 
sheath,  having  two  aperture*,  generally  placed  near 
the  upper  extremity,  one  below  the  other. 

There  are  about  35  species  of  Ascidia;  viz,  pa- 
pulosa, gelalinosa,  *  intestinalis,  quadridentata,  *  rusti- 
cs, ecbinata,  mentula,  vrnosa,  prunum,  eonchilega,  pa- 
rallelogram ma,  virginea,  canina,  patois,  aapera,  scabra, 
orbicularis,  corrugata,  lapidiformis,  complanata,  tuber- 
culom,  viilosa,  clavata,  pcdunculata,  *  mammillaris, 
glohularis,  fusca,  gelatins,  crystalline,  octodentata,  pa- 
telliformis,  pyura,  aurantium,  globularis,  fasciculata. 

Of  these  we  shall  describe  only  two,  the  papilloma, 
and  the  intestinalis. 

Body  rough,  and  covered  with  scarlet  tubercles. — ■  „, 
This  animal  is  generally  about  three  inches  long,  and 
something  less  than  two  broad  j  its  shape  is  oval.  On 
the  upper  part  it  is  furnished  with  two  main  miliary  pro- 
tuberances, one  of  which  is  seated  on  the  top  of  the 
body,  and  bat  an  orifice  in  the  form  of  a  cross.  The 
other  is  placed  a  little  below  the  former,  and  has  a 
triangular  orifice  opening  transversely.  The  lips  of  ei- 
ther orifice  are  encompassed  with  several  setaceous  hairs, 
of  a  clay  colour,  and  one  line  in  length,  bat  observing 
no  regular  order.  The  whole  surface  of  the  body  is 
rough,  being  covered  over  with  small  knohs  or  oblong 
nipples  of  a  scarlet  colour.  The  extremity  opposite  to 
the  organs,  or  the  basis,  it  furnished  with  peduncles  of 
various  forms,  by  means  of  which  this  animal  firmly 
adheres  to  rocks  or  other  bodies,  to  that  it  cannot 
be  forced  from  its  situation  without  injuring  tbe  pe- 
duncles. 

The  skin,  which  is  thick  and  hard  like  the  hide  of 
a  quadruped,  constitutes  by  far  tbe  greater  part  of  the 
animal's  bulk  ;  and  there  is  scarcely  any  thmp  distin- 
guishable within,  except  a  small  part  that  commence* 
a  little  below  tbe  orifice  of  the  opper  papilla,  from 
which  it  proceeds  downwards,  and  is  inserted  into  the 
lower  orifice,  having  the  appearance  of  an  intestine; 
From  the  appearance  of  this  organ,  it  is  supposed  that 
the  upper  orifice  is  the  month;  and  the  lower  the  anus. 
This  species  is  not  used  for  food,  though  tome  of  them 
are  said  to  be  eatable. 

Body  elongated,  membranaceous,  smooth,  and  whit-  ■-**.,,- 
iah,  appearing  like  the  iutestinet  of  a  qoadruped.— .If  .- 
the  membrane  of  which  nearly  tbe  whole  of  this  ani- 
mal's body  consists,  be  divided  longitudinally,  there 
appear*  another  membranaceous  canal  descending  from 
the  upper  organ,  almost  to  the  bate,  where  it  bends 
back,  and  proceeds  towards  the  lower  organ,  into  which 
it  is  inserted.  Thie  canal  it  commonly  filled  with  a 
blackish  fluid.  These  organs  are  sometimes  strongly 
contracted,  and  at  others  as  much  relaxed.  They  do 
not  appear,  like  those  of  tbe  former  species,  to  be  able 
to  draw  in  and  throw  out  tbe  water. 
'  The  animals  belonging  to  this  genua  have  the  power 
of  squirting  out  tbe  water  they  receive,  as  if  from  a 
fountain  j  and  it  is  probable  that  they  derive  their, 
nourishment  from  the  animaicula  which  the- water  con- 
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Body  long,  floating,  gelatinous,  tubular,  and  open  it 
each  extremity,  with  an  intestinal  tube  placed  ob- 
liquely. 

The  outer  covering  of  these  animals  has  two  open- 
ings, one  very  large,  serving  for  the  introduction  of  the 
water  in  which  they  live  between  their  branchiae,  and 
the  ether  smaller,  which  appears  to  be  the  anns.  They 
have  no  head  or  feet.  They  are  found  in  all  our  sens. 
Many  of  the  species  are  remarkable  for  the  regularity 
which  they  observe  in  their  mode  of  swimming.  They 
are  gregarious,  and  one  always  follows  at  the  tail  of 
another,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  touch  each  other,  and 
to  form  two  linen,  one  above  the  other,  each  indivi- 
dual of  the  upper  line  being  supported  by  two  of  the 

The  species  are  arranged  under  two  subdivisions, 

A.  Furauhsd  with  an  appendage. 

This  section  contains  four  species  ;  viz.-.  maxima, 
pinuata,  democratics,  and  mucronata. 

B.  Having  no  terminal  appendage. 

This  lection  contains  seven  species;  viz.  punctata, 
confederal  a,  fascists,  siplio,  africana,  solitaris,  and  po- 
lycratka. 

27.  Dagtma. 
Body  loose,  floating,  angular,  tubnlar,  and  open  at  each 
extremity. 

There  is  only  one  species  of  this  genus ;  viz.  notata, 
characterised  as  having  the  body  marked  at  one  end 
with  a  brown  spot.  It  is  about  three  inches  long,  and 
Me  thick,  and  is  found  in  the  sea  on  the  coasts  of 
Spaio.  These  animals  adhere  to  each  other  by  their 
aides,  and  in  other  respects  very  nearly  resemble  those 
of  tbe  last  genus. 

28.  Pterqtxachia. 

Body  detached,  gelatinous,  with  a  moveable  fin  at  the 

abdomen  or  tail ;  eyes  two,  placed  within  the  bead. 

There  are  four  species  ;  viz-.- coronate,  by  alios,  pul- 
moiuu,  and  aculeate. 

29.  Debris. 

Body  cylindrical,  composed  of  articulations ;  mouth 
terminal,,  feelers  two. 

There  ia  only- one  species  ;  viz, "sanguines,  which 
ie  found  on  the  coast  of  Pembroke  shire.— This  animal 
bas  a  tapering  body  lo  a  point  behind,  and  is  capable 
uf  great  flexibility  ;  it  is  covered  with  a  transparent 
membranous  coat,  through  which  the  internal  parts 
are  visible.  The  bead  is  extended  beyond  the  outer 
skio,  and  is  less  than  the  rest  of  the  fore  pirt  of  the 
body.  The  tentacula  are  white,  and  seated  at  the  top 
of  the  head.  Tbe  mouth  consists  oftwo  lips,  the  upper 
one  hooked  and  moveable,  tbe  lower  one  straight  and 
fixed.  It  moves  by  an  undulating. motion  of  the  whole 
body. 


30.  Lima*.  Itahmea. 

Body  oblong,  creeping,  with  a  fleshy  kind  of  shield       <S 

above,  and  a  longitudinal  flat  disk  beneath  ;  apertnre  Lima* 

placed  on  the  right  side  within  the  shield  j  feelers 

four,  situated  above  tbe  mouth,  with  an  eye  at  the 

tip  of  each  of  the  larger  ones. 

This  genus  comprehends  those  animals  which  Are 
commonly  called  dugs,  or  naked  snails,  which  are  well 
known  to  commit  audi  ravages  in  our  fields  and  gar- 
dens, especially  in  wet  weather. 

There  are  impedes;  viz.  Isevit,  *ater,  albos,  "ru- 
fus,  *  flavus,  *max!muf,  hyalinus,  *  agrettis,  cinr.tus, 
marginatus,  reticulata,  aureus,  fuscus,  tenellus,  and- 
*  lanceolatns. 

The  moat  curious  species  of  this  genus  eesras  to  be agictlis. 
what  has  been  called  the  spinning  slug,  which  is  a  va- 
riety of  the  Umax  agmtit.—Th'w  animal  is  of  a  grayish 
white  colour  with  a  yellowish  shield,  and  is  commonly 
about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long.  It  inhabits  woods 
and  other  shady  places.  The  fallowing  account  of  it 
has  been  given  by  Mr  Hoy,  in  the  first  volume  of  the . 
Linraean  Transactions. 

About  the  year  1 789,  Mr  Hoy  observed,  in  a  planta- 
tion of  Scotch  firs,  something  hanging  from  one  of  the 
branches,  which,  as  it  seemed  uncommon,  he  approach- 
ed, and  found  it  to  be  this  animal.  It  was  banging  by 
A  single  line  or  thread  attached  to  its  tail.  This  was, 
upwards,  very  fine  ;  bnt  near  the  animal  it  became 
thicker  and  broader,  till  at  length  it  exactly  correspond- 
ed with  the  tail.  The  slug  was  about  four  feet  below 
the  branch,  and  nearly  at  tbe  same  distance  from  th» 
ground;  which  It  gradually  approached  at  the  rate  of 
an  inch  in  about  three  minutes..  This  rate,  thobglr . 
alow,  ia  net -so  much  ao  as  might  heexpeeted,  consider- 
ing that  the  animal  is  not  furnished  with  any  particular 
receptacle,  as  in  some  insects,  for  the  gelatinous  liquid  . 
from  which  its  silken  lines-  ure  formed/  Hie  line  by  . 
which  it  descended  was  dsawn  from  tbe  slimy  exuda- 
tion gradually  secreted  from  the  pores  that  covered  its 
whole  body.  A' great- degree  of  exertion  seemed  ne- 
cessary to  produce  a  sufficient  supply  nf  tbe  liquid,  and  . 
to  force  this  toward*  the  tail.  It  alternately  drew  back 
its  head,  and  turned  it  as  far  as  possible,  Grit  to  one  side 
and  then  to  the  other,  as  if  thereby  to  press  its  side*, 
and  thus  promote  secretion.  This  motion  of  tbe  head 
in  an  horizontal  direction  mad*  the  whale  body  turn 
round ;  by  which  the  Use  that  would  have  otherwise 
remained  somewhat  flat  became  round.  This  motion . 
also,  in  addition  to  tbe  weight  of  the  animal,  tended, 
no  lionbt,  materially  to  lengthen  the  line. 

In  addition  to  Mr  Hoy's  account,  Dr  Latham  ob- 
serves, that  the  secretion  from  whieh  tbe  thread  is 
formed,  does -not  come  from  tbe  back' or  sides  of  the 
animal,  but  from  its  under  part.  That  it  did  not  pro- 
ceed from  any  orifice  in  tbe  tall  was  evident,  for  in 
some  instances  the  animal  was  suspended  by  tbe  tip,  sod 
in  others  from  the  side  full  one-eighth  of  an  inch  from 
the  tip.  The  flow  of  the  viscous  secretion  towards  the 
tail  appeared  to  be  excited  by  an  undulating  motion 
of  the  belly,  similar  to  that  of  crawling. 

After  these  animals  have  spun  for  soma  time,  their 
spinning  power  seen*  to  be  for  a  while  lost,  bnt  in 
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l  all  those  on  which  experiment*  bare  been  made,  it  has 
■-  been  recovered  again  by  keeping  them  for  a  fear  hours 
"  among  wet  moss.  , 

31.  Lapltiix. 
Body  creeping,  covered  with  reflected  membranes,  with 

*  membranaceous    shield  on  the   back  covering  the 

lung* ;  aperture  placed  on  the  right  side  ;  vent  above 

the  extremity  of  the  back;  feelers  four,  resembling 

ears.     Vid.  fig.  10. 

An  animal  of  tlm  genus  ha*  been  called  tbe  sea-hare, 
a  name  which  is  derived  from  the  ancient*)  and  tbe 
animal  to  which  it  is  given  appears  to  have  been  known 
at  a  very  early  period,  and  perhaps  on  that  account  its 
history  is  obscured  with  many  fabulous  narrations. 

Fishermen  teem  in  all  ages  to  have  attributed  tome 
noxious  properties  to  thoee  marine  animals  which  do 
not  serve  for  the  nourishment  of  man ;  and  the  writing* 
of  naturalists  are  still  filled  with  the  report*  of  these  ig- 
norant men  respecting  several  productions  of  the  tea,  a* 
the  sea-nettle,  star  fish,  and  in  particular  the  tea-bare. 
These  relations  have  been  multiplied  and  prodigiously 
increased  with  respect  to  the  marvellous,  whenever  the 
figure,  the  colour,  or  smell  of  the  animal  have  any 
thing  extraordinary  or  forbidding  in  them,  as  is  tbe 
case  with  the  sea-hare.  Henca  we  find  a  long  list  of 
noxious  and  astonishing  properties  attributed  to  this 
animal.  Not  only  are  its  flesh,  and  tbe  water  in  which 
it  bat  been  steeped,  of  a  poisonous  nature,  but  even  its 
very  aspect  is  deadly.  A  woman  who  would  with  to 
conceal  lier  pregnancy,  cannot  resist  the  sight  of  a  fe- 
male tea.hare,  which  produces  nausea  and  vomiting, 
and  finally  miscarriage,  unless  a  male  of  the  same  spe- 
cies, dried  and  salted,  i*  given  her  to  eat ;  for  it  i*  one 
of  the  superstition*  idea*  entertained  by  tbe  common 
people  in  most  countries,  that  every  noxious  species  of 
animal  carries  within  itself  a  remedy  for  tbe  ill  effects 
which  it  may  occasion.  It  happens,  indeed,  unfortu- 
nately for  the  present  story,  that  in  the  sea-hare  then 
is  no  distinction  of  sex.  If  these  animals  in  Italy  (for 
the  above  stories  are  taken  from  Pliny)  are  so  deadly 
to  mankind,  it  is  quite  otherwise  in  the  Indian  seas  } 
for  there  it  is  man  who  is  sneb  a  deadly  foe  to  the  sea- 
hare,  that  he  cannot  take  it  alive,  since  it  i*  destroyed 
by  his  very  touch ! 

These  ridiculous  fables  respecting  an  innocent  ani- 
mal, are  still  believed  by  many  people,  and  others  aa 
ridiculous  have  been  added  to  them.  Mr  Barbut  re- 
bates that  a  sailor  happening  to  take  a  laplytia  in  toe 
Mediterranean,  it  gave  .him  inch  instantaneous  and  ex* 
crnciating  pain  aa  to  cause  an  inflammation,  and  the 
poor  man  lost  his  arm  !  and  to  sensible  an  the  fisher- 
men of  the  poisonous  quality  of  the  mucus  which  oozes 
from  its  body,  that  they  will  not  00  any  account  touch 
tt. 

In  an  excellent  memoir  on  the  laptysia,  contained  in 
vol.  ii.  at  Annaki  di  Mtutum  National,  Cuvier  give* 
tbe  fallowing  general  description  of  the  animal*  com- 
posing tbe  genu*. 

They  bear  a  considerable  resemblance  to  the  sings  ; 
their  body  is  oral,  flattened  below,  so  aa  to  form  a  long 
nod  straight  foot,  and  swelling  out  above ;  more  or  less 
pointed  behind,  and  diminishing  a  little  before,  so  a*  to 
torn,  a  sort  of  neck,  that  is  susceptible  of  various  An- 
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gree*  of  elongation,  and  at  whose  extremity  Is  situated   aTfnnks 
the  head.  Mo!  Inc., 

Tbe  head  is  tbe  only  superior  part  that- advance* 'be-  "*"»"■  •* 
yond  the  borders  of  the  disc  that  forms  the  foot.  Tbe 
other  borders  of  this  disc  are  contracted,  so  as  to  form 
a  kind  of  pallisade,  surrounding  tbe  sides  and  back  part 
of  tbe  body.  This  fleshy  wall  is  contracted  and  raised 
more  or  less,  and  is  folded  into  numerous  undulation* 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  animal,  who  can  fold  the  on* 
part  over  the  other,  or  can  cans*  them  to  separate,  an 
as  to  jrive  them  all  manner  of  shape*.  Between  the 
borders  we  perceive  a  part  almost  semicircular,  attach- 
ed only  by  the  right  aide,  entirely  moveable  like  a 
fleshy  cover,  the  border  of  which  is  flexible,  and  some- 
times forms  a  sort  of  gutter,  to  conduct  the  water  to 
the  organs  of  breathing,  which  are  in  fact  under  this 
cover.  At  the  posterior  extremity  of  its  attachment  i* 
the  anus,  and  between  the  anterior  extremity  of  the 
same  attachment,  and  that  which  correspond*  to  too 
membranaceous  border  of  tbe  body  on  tbe  right  side, 
is  a  hole,  through  which  are  passed  the  eggs  of  the  ani- 
mal, and  that  peculiar  liquor  which  Las  been  regarded 
as  poisonous.  But  betides  this  liquor,  which  is  whitish, 
and  is  rarely  voided,  tbe  animal  produces  another 
kind  much  more  abundant,  and  of  a  very  deep  purple 
red. 

Th*  month  is  situated  below  the  head  lengthwise, 
and  the  anterior  border  of  the  bead  forms  on  each  sida 
a  membranous  production  that  is  conical,  compressed, 
capable  of  being  more  or  less  prolonged,  and  forms  a 
tentaculum.  Behind  tbe  heard,  further  back,  there  is 
on  each  side  another  conical  tentaculum,  which  tbe 
animal  can  elongate  or  shorten  at  pleasure,  but  which  ha 
cannot  withdraw  within  tbe  body,  like  the  snail.  Tha 
extremity  of  this  is  a  little  folded  longitudinally  into  two 
parts,  to  a*  to  resemble  tbe  external,  ear  of  a  quadru- 
ped. Before  tbe  base  of  this  organ  is  the  eye,  which 
seems  nothing  but  a  little  black  point 

The  part*  above  described  are  common  to  nil  tbe 
laplysisc,  hot  differ  in  the  several  species  in  proportion 
and  colour. 

lo  the  last  edition  of  the  Systems  Naturat,  only 
two  species  of  laplytia  are  mentioned  j  vsx.  depilans, 
which  appears  to  be  the  original  tea-bare  mentioned  by 
Pliny,  and  which  owe*  it*  trivial  name  to  the  belief 
that  the  fetid  liquor  which  it  exodes  is  capable  of  tak- 
ing off  the  hair  from  any  part  which  it  louche*}  and 
fascial*.  Besides  these,  Cuvier  enumerates  and  figure* 
three  others,  viz.  camel  us,  punctata,  and  alba. 

33.  Doris.  Dork? 

Body  creeping,  oblong  and  flat  beneath  ;  placed  below, 
on  the  fore-part ;  vent  behind  on  tbe  back,  and  *or- 
ronnded  by  n  fringe ;  feelers  3—4,  seated  on  tha 
upper  part  of  the  body  in  front,  and  retractile  with- 
in their  proper  receptacles. 

Thia  genus  is  divided  by  Gmelin  into  two  sections. 

A.  Having  four  tentacvla. 

Of  this  there  are  seven  specie*  y  vis.  fuoioulatn,  mi- 


l,  pennita,  peregrins,  1 
B.  Having  two  teattmlu. 
Of  this  section  there  are  1 7  specie*  j  vix.  ■ 
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■ele*.    it,  clevigen,  quadrilineala,  papillose,  auricnlata,  laci- 
losea,   nulata,   cervina,    coronata,    tetraqnetra,    *  bilamellata, 
v™ '  olivelata,  muricata,  pile**,  Itevia,  arborescent,  frond™, 
and  itellata. 

In  a  long  and  inter* sting  memoir  by  Cavier  an  the 
genu*  doris,  printed  in  the  4th  vol.  of  Amnakt  de  Mu- 
WWM  National,  that  celebrated  naturalist  thews  tbat  only 
•even  of  the  species  enumerated  by  Gsnelin  (viz-  arso, 
itellata,  bilameltata,  Ibsvls,  olivelata,  m  uric  at  m,  and  pi- 
lou),  really  belong  to  this  genu*,  and  tbat  the  rent 
abonld  be  arranged  under  otber  genera. 

Cuvier  admits  thirteen  species,  tix  of  them  new;  ami 
dietribntea  them  into  two  sections. 
a.  flat  doris. 
Comprehending  ten  species  ;  viz.  sole*,  scabs*,  ma- 
culosa, verrucosa,  liinbata,  tuberculata,  atellata,  pilots, 
tomentote,  and  Jsevit. 

4-  Prumatie  thru. 
Three  tpr.cies  ;  viz.  lacera,  atro-  marginata,  and  pns- 
tuloaa. 

We  rrgret  that  our  limits  will  not  permit  na  to  trans- 
late the  valuable  observations  contained  in  this  memoir, 
to  which  wo  refer  the  reader  for  the  description  of  the 
above  species,  and  nf  their  general  anatomical  struc- 
ture. 
h  One  of  the  moat  remarkable  of  the  apeciea  is  the 

am  or  lea  argot,  which  we  shall  here  describe.  The 
whole'  body  of  the  argus  is  obliquely  flat,  or  perpendi- 
cularly compressed ;  its  thickness  10  the  middle  is  six 
lines,  whence  growing  gradually  thinner,  at  the  edge  it 
is  no  more  than  half  a  line  thick.  It  is  three  inches 
aad  five  line*  in  length,  and  two  inches  broad.  The 
back  abiaee  with  a  scarlet  dye,  aad  the  belly  is  of  an 
agreeable  clay  colour,  and  both  are  curiously  marked 
with  white  and  black  spots.  The  whole  substance  of 
the  body  is  coriaceous  and  solid,  and  if  cot  through  the 
middle,1  appear*  everywhere  tinged  with  a  safiron  co- 
lour. Round  the  circumference  of  the  body  it  is  pli- 
ant, whence,  at  the  animal's  pleasure,  it  is  formed  into 
various  folds  and  plaits.  The  head,  which  in  all  other 
animals  is  easily  known  by  the  peculiarity  of  its  struc- 
ture, in  the  aurgu*  is  not  determinable  when  it*  baek  is 
toned  to  the  spectator,  for  the  oval  shape  of  the  body, 
of  nearly  the  same  diameter  throughout  the  circumfe- 
rence, makes  no  distinction  of  bead.  The  lentaeuht 
too,  which  appear  toward  each  extremity,  are  to  much 
•dike  in  this  situation,  as  not  to  servo  for  distinguishing 
the  head  ;  bnt  if  the  animal  be  turned,  it  will  appear 
that  the  head  is  situated  in  that  part  from  which  the 
tapered  tentaenre  rise.  One  half  of  these  tenlecuta  ie 
white,  and  souk  into  small  round  cavities,  formed  to 
the  depth  of  two  line*  in  the  substance  of  the  head. 
Their  apex  is  prominent  from  the  cavity,  and  is  every 
where  narked  with  black  dots,  which  are  supposed  to 
be  to  many  eyes,  and  afforded  the  reason  for  denomina- 
ting this  animal  argu*. 

If  the  tentacola  are  touched,  they  are  immediately 
withdrawn  entirely  within  their  cavities.  On  the  up- 
per part  of  the  head  is  a  mammillary  prommenee,  sirm- 
ted  near  the  belly,  at  about  half  an  inch  from  the  edge, 
and  in  the  middle  is  seen  a  small  oval  aperture,  which 
is  the  mouth  of  the  argut. 
On*  of  the  meet  rematkahle  parts  ef  At  animal, 
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and  that  which  distinguishes  it  from  all  others,  remains    Specie* 
to  be  described.  Mollwci 

On  that  part  of  the  back  which  is  opposite  to  the  *~"^"" 
head,  four  lines  distent  from  the  border,  is  an  oval 
aperture  eight  lines  in  length,  and  five  broad.  From 
the  middle  of  this  hole  arises  a  fleshy  trunk  of  a  whi- 
tish colour,  four  lines  long,  one  and  a  half  broad,  which 
divides  into  two  larger  branches,  the  right  hand  one 
subdivided  into  eight,  the  left  into  six  lesser  branches, 


which  at  length  end  in  small  slender  twii 


Besides 


wgth  end 
these,  anotberltrge  branch  arising  from  the  middle  of 
the  first  trunk,  run*  off  towards  the  head.  On  every 
one  of  the  branches  and  twigs  there  are  many  black 
•pots  discernible  by  the  naked  eye,  which  contribute 
not  a  little  to  the  beauty  of  this  blooming  part ;  but 
whether  those  pnnctnree  were  bollotv,  has  not  been  as- 
certained, even  with  the  assistance  of  the  microscope  \ 
though  they  are  probably  so  maay  open  mouth*  of  ves- 
sels and  breathing  point*.  While  the  argue  remains  in 
the  sea-crater,  it  keep*  this  wonderfol  assemblage  of 
lungs  expanded  \  when  eat  of  the  water,  and  touched 
with  the  finger,  it  contracts  it  into  the  form  of  a  crown  y 
and  if  the  handling  and  irritation  be  continued  for  any 
time,  it  conceals  the  langs  entirely  within  the  oval 
aperture,  which  is  aim  then  contracted  into  a  narrower 
compass.  Being  pat  again  into  salt  water,  the  aper-  ' 
tare  seen  enlarge*,  and  the  branches  of  the  lungs  con- 
cealed within  gradually  posh  out  again,  lengthen,  and 
expand. 

33.TETBW.  ra£ 

Body  detached,  rather  oblong,  fleshy,  aad  without  pe- 
duncles, month  with  a  terminal  cylindrical  probos- 
cis, nnder  an  expanded  membrane  or  lip  {  apertures 
two,  on  the  left  side  of  the  neck. 

There  are  only  two  species ;  viz.  leporina,  and  fim- 
bria, the  latter  ef  which  is  a  very  elegant  looking  ani- 
mal, about  six  inches  long,  with  a  white  body,  having 
■  fringed  border,  variegated  with  Hack  and  cldy  co- 
lour, and  in  somo  places  glittering  with  gold -coloured 
spots.     It  is  found  in  the  Adriatic 

»"«"»■'"■  Hofc&A. 

Body  detached,  cylindrical,  thick,  and  open  at  the  ex- 
tremity ;  mouth  surrounded  by  fleshy  branched  ten- 
iae u  la. 

There  are  23  species  of  this  genus,  viz.  elegans, 
rrondosa,  phantapns,  treranla,  phytalit,  tlialia,  caudal*, 
dravdeJa,  *  peutactis,  papillosa,  spallanzani,  priapus, 
squamau,  penicitlus,  fnsus,  inhtsrens,  lasvis,  miouta, 
forcipata,  zonaria,  vittata,  maxima,  and  impatiens. 

Of  these  we  shall  describe  the  holothuria  tremula, 
which  has  the  following  specific  character. 

Upper  surface  covered  with  numerous  conical  papil-  tremula. 
las;  lower  with  cylindri«al  ones;  tentacula  fascicu- 
late, (Gg.  II.) — This  species  cooinMuly  measures  eight  Kb.  11. 
inches  in  length  when  dead  ;  but  alive  it  extends  itself 
to  mere  than  »  foot,  or  contacts  its  body  into  n  ball. 
Its  figure  it  cylindrical,  the  diameter  of  which  is  every 
way  equal  to  an  inch  and  a  few  lines.  The  back  of  a 
dark  brown,  proudly  beats  a  variety  of  fleshy  pyramid- 
like nipples,  of  a  dark  colour  likewise  at  their  basis, 
hut  white  at  their  apex.     Tbey  are  obsaved  to  be  of 

.zed^yG^O^ll 
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Sprci«f.    two  different  tiles  j  the  larger  occupy  tlie  length  of  the.  led  by  the  French  Pinccau  de  Mer,  the  sea  pencil,  it    Sortie. 
Mailmen,  back,  in  number  14  on  each  side,  at  the  distance  of  thus  described  by  Barbat.     "  From   (lie   midst  of  (be  MoUic., 
'      '  'fix  lines  from  each  other,  when  the  holothuria  is  con-  ha  in  inn  es  the  tread,  of  this  small  animal,  supported  by  a  '   '"'   '^ 
'  traded  ;  but  the  intervening  space  is  folly  eight  lino  long  neck,  and  putting  forth  two  small  branching  horns. 
■then  the  animal  ia  extended.     Other*,  like  these,  are  The  month,  which  is  round,  is  armed  with  small  teeth, 
.  placed  here  and  there  promiscuously.   The  less  are  scat-  like  those  of  the  echini  marini,  with  which  it  masticates 
tered  in  like  manner,  without  order,  ia  every  part  of  its  food.    The  hairs  are  very  fine,  10ft  as  silk,  and  form 
the  back.    Out  of  them  all  exsndes  a  whitish  mnci-  a  tuft,  from  the  middle  of  which  issues  the  neck,  and 
lage,  serving  to  lubricate  the  body.     Hence  all  theae  then  its  head.   The  body  is  shaped  like  that  of  a  worm, 
nipples  seem  to  lie  so  many  glands  furnished  with  an  is  very  long,  and   terminates  at  one  end  in  a   point, 
excretory  duct,  the  aperture  of  which  ia  so  minute  as  which  very  much  resembles  the  stick  end  of  a  painting 
not  to  be  discoverable  by  the  help  of  a  common  glass,  brush.    The  small  bead  of  our  terebella  appear*  under- 
Thai  thry  are,  moreover,  provided  with  various  muscles,  neath,  drawn  back  as  in  the  snail.    It  walks  or  crawls 
follows  from  hence,   that  the  holothnria  can  raise  and  by  the  help  of  five  small  feet,  placed  on  each  side  of 
obliterate  them  at  pleasure.     While  the  larger  papillae  the  large  part  of  its  body,  at  the  rising  of  (he  tuft  of 
are  quite  erect,  their  axis,  and  the  diameter  of  their  hairs,  and  clow  to  each  other." 
i,  measures  three  lines.    The  belly,  or  part  opposite 


36.  Triton.  Ti 

Body  oblong;  month  with  aa  involute  spiral  proboscis, 
having  1 3  tentacula,  6  on  each  side,  divided  nearly 
to  the  base,  the  bind  ones  being  chcliferous. 
There  is  only  one  species,  viz.  litloreiis,  found  on  the 

shore*  of  Italy. 

37.  Sefia.  St 

Body  fleshy,  receiving  the  breast  in  a  sheath,  having  a 
tubular  aperture  at  its  base  ;  arms  8,  beset  with  nu- 
merous warts  or  suckers ;  and  besides,  in  most  spe- 
cies, 3  pedunculated  tentacula  ;  head  short ;  eye* 
large  >  mouth  resembling  a  parrot's  beak.  Cuttle- 
Juh. 

Cnvier  divide*  the  genua  sepia  into  two,  which  lie 
this  situation  of  the  bolotburia  at  the  bottom  of  call*  ttuAe,  comprehending  most  of  the  species  tnome- 
which  it  also  retains  when  kept  in  a  vessel  fill-  rated  by  Lionstus  under  sepia,  and  poutpe,  comprising 
two  specie*.  The  former  have  a  sac,  with  a  kind  of 
fin  00  each  aide,  and  they  contain  toward*  tlie  back  a 
peculiar  body  of  a  friable  or  cartilaginous  substance, 
transparent  in  the  living  animal,  which  is  placed  with- 
in the  flesh,  without  adhering  to  it ;  and  proceeding 
from  one  side  to  the  other  without  any  articulation.  The 
head  is  round,  and  provided  with  two  large  moveable 
eye*,  the  organization  of  which  is  almost  as  perfect  as 
tint  of  the  eye*  of  warm-blooded  animals.  The  mouth 
it  titoated  at  the  top  of  the  head,  and  ha*  two  (imilar 


to  the  back,  in  the  holothuria,  is  of  a  pale  brown,  and 
■et  all  over  with  cylindrical  tentacula,  in  such  number*, 
that  the  head  of  >  pin  could  scarcely  find  room  between 
them.  Their  diameter  is  not  much  above  a  line,  and 
their  length  i*  that  of  four  lines.  They  are  of  a  shining 
whiteness,  except  the  extremity,  which  is  of  a  dusky 
dark  colour,  and  shaped  like  a  socket.  By  the  nelp  of 
tbeae  tentacula,  (he  holothuria  fixes  it*  body  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  tea,  to  a*  not  to  be  easily  removed  by  tent- 
peats,  which  would  otherwise  happen  very  frequent- 
ly, a*  this  animal  dwells  near  the  shores,  where  the 
water  scarcely  rises  to  the  height  of  a  fathom.  Now,  if 
it  adheres  to  other  bodies  by  means  of  it*  ventral  ten- 
tacula, their  point  most  necessarily  have  the  form  nf  a 
socket,  a*  tbe  cuttle-fish,  sea-Urchins,  and  star-fish  have 
their*  shaped,  by  which  they  lay  hold  of  any  other 
body. 
-Fr 
the  m 

r  d  with  sea  water,  it  most  be  evident  to  any  one,  that 
we  have  not  groundleasly  determined  which  was  its 
back,  and  which  itt  belly,  which  otherwise  in  a  cylin- 
drical body  would  have  been  a  difficult  talk.  But  as  all 
animals  uniformly  walk  or  rest  upon  their  bellies,  and 
tbe  holothuria  has  likewise  that  part  of  it*  body  tamed 
to  the  earth  on  which  the  cylindrical  tentacula  are  to 
be  seen,  it  is  clear  that  part  is  die  abdomen  or  belly 
of  this  animal.  However,  both  the  abdominal  and 
sal  tentacula  are  raised  and  obliterated  at  the 


msl's  pleasure,  from  which  it  is  reasonable  ti 


that  (hey  are  furnished  with  elevating  and  depressing 
muscles,  and  particularly  because  all  tbe  foresaid  ten- 
tacula disappear  after  the  animal's  death  ;  and  hence 
it  farther  appears,  that  many  naturalists  have  given  a 

•  tiarbvfM  representation  of  a  dead  holothuria,  since  they  have  as- 

r^nXm.  *'Snea>  'l  "°  tentacula  *. 

■Terete!!..   ■  3J-  TfttWSLLA. 

Body  oblong,  creeping,  naked,  often  inclosed  in  a  tube, 
furnished  with  lateral  fascicles  or  tufts  and  branchite ; 
mouth  placed  before,  furnished  with   lips,  without 
teeth,  and  protruding- a  clavate  proboscis ;  feelers  nu- 
merous, ciliate,  capillary,  seated  round  the  mouth. 
There  are  1 1  species,  viz.  cirrata,  lapidoxia,  *  con- 
"chilega,  complanata,  carunculata,  rostrata,  flamy  ru- 
bra, aphroditnis,  bicornii,  and  stellate. 
itfidaris-    '  Of  these  tbe  te  re  lit  I  la  lapidaria,  or  ituoe-pierccr  3  c*d> 
3 


iclnde,     jaw*,  in  form  and  substance  resembling   the  beak  of  a 


parrot,  and  surrounded  with  eight  conical  tentacula, 
furnished  with  tuckers,  by  means  of  which  the  animal 
.fiies  itself  to  the  rocks  or  other  substances,  so  firmly, 
that  it  is  often  easier  to  tear  away  one  of  these  arms 
than  to  induce  the  animal  to  quit  its  bold.  Tbe  two 
others  are  very  long,  and  have  no  suckers  except  at 
their  extremity.  These  last  teem  to  serve  the  animal 
-for  anchors  to  hold  by. 

Just  before  the  neck  there  is  a  tort  of  funnel,  which 
■closes  up  the  entrance  of  a  sac,  and  seems  to  be  the 
aunt.  These  animals  have  internally  a  liver,  a  muocu- 
Jar  gizard,  a  caecum,  and  a  short  intestinal  canal.  The 
circulation  in  these  animals  is  carried  on  by  very  singu- 
lar organs;  there  is  a  heart  placed  at  the  bottom  of  a 
tac,  by  which  the  blood  it  distributed  to  every  part  of 
the  body,  by  means  of  arteries,  and  to  which  it  ia  re- 
turned by  veins,  through  a. large  vena  cava,  which  di- 
vide* ittelf  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  the  blood  to 
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otter  two  heart*,  em  m  each  side,  which  distribute  it 

.   to  the  gilts,  from  whence  it  is  passed  to  the  first  heart. 

J  The  female  produces  eggs  that  art  arranged  ia  the  form 
of  a  hunch  of  grapes. 

These  animals,  when  they  perceive  the  approach  of 

_  danger,  emit  a  quantity  of  inky  fluid,  fumithed  by  a 
particular  vessel,  and  by  thai  obscuring  the  water,  ren- 
der their  escape  more  eaiy,  while  from  the  bitterness  of 
this  liquid  their  foe  ii  induced  to  give  over  the  pursuit. 
There  teems  little  doubt  that  the  opinion  of  Sirtmmer. 
earn,  that  this  liquor  furnishes  the  Indian  or  China  ink, 
is  just;  for  if  this  ink.  be  dissolved  in  water,  in  any  con- 
siderable quantity,  it  very  soon  acquires  a  very  high  de- 
gree of  patridity,  which  seems  to  prove  that  it  is  formed 
of  some  animal  substance ;  and  none  seems  better  calcu- 
lated for  the  purpose  than  this  black  liquor. 

The  second  genua  of  Carrier  differs  from  the  sepia, 
properly  so  called,  in  wanting  the  solid  bony  anbsrancti 
m  the  back,  and  the  two  loop;  arms  ;  but  the  eight  tcn- 
toeula  are  much  longer  in  the  individuals  of  this  genu 
than  iss  those  ef  the  sepia. 

The  male  cuttle- fish  always  accompanies  the  female  J 
sad  when  she  it  attacked,  he  braves  every  danger,  and 
•rill  attempt  her  rescue  at  the  hazard  of  hie  own  life  j 
bet  as  won  m  the  female  observe*  her  partner  to  be 
wounded,  she  immediately  makes  off.  When  dragged 
cut  of  the  water,  these  animals  are  said  to  utter  a  sound 
lake  the  grunting  of  a  hog. 

The  hard  substance,  or  hone  as  it  it  called,  in  the 
back  ef  the  cuttle-fish,  when  dried  and  powdered,  is 
employed  to  form  moulds,  in  which  silversmiths  cut 
•null  articles,  such  a*  spoons,  rings,  Bic. ;  and  it  form* 
the  useful  article  of  stationary  called  fotmit. 

Ia  the  Systtma  Natar*  there  are  described  eight  spe- 
cie* of  acpia,  viz.  *  octepes,  'officinalis,  ungwculaU, 
bexapns,  *  media,  *loligo,  *  sepiola,  and  tunicata. 

V.  The  officinalis  was  in  great  esteem  among  the  ancients 
U  an  article  of  food,  and  is  slill  used  by  the  Italians. 

The  sepia  octopus,  or  eight-armed  cuttle-nsb,  which 
inhabits  the  eeas  of  warm  climate*,  is  a  most  formidable 
animal,  being  sometime*  of  such  a  size  a*  to  measure  1 1 
feet  across  its  centre,  and  to  have  each  of  it*  arm*  be- 
tween 40  and  50  feet  long.  It  is  said  that  he  will 
sometimes  throw  these  arm*  over  a  boat  or  canoe,  which 
he  would  infallibly  drag  to  the  bottom,  with  those  who 
•re  ia  it  ;  did  not  the  Indian*,  who  are  aware  of  this 
danger,  carry  with  them  a  hatchet  to  cut  off  the 
ana*. 

38.  Clio. 

Body  naked,  free,  and  floating,  furnished  with  a  Bo  on 
each  side  ;  head  diitiuct,  and  having  gill*  at  the  sur- 
face of  the  fin*. 

The  above  character  of  clio  is  that  of  Cuvier,  who 
ha*  written  an  able  account  of  ibis  and  two  other  ge- 
nera of  bis  new  order  of  molloica,  which  lie  calls  pttro- 
mida,  or  molltutm  pimnaia,  in  the  4th  vol.  of  Ann.  de 
Mut.  Nat. 

Gmelin  enumerates  six  species  of  clio,  viz.  caodata, 
pyramidal*,  retusa,  borealis,  helicina,  and  limacina. 

39.  Ohchidium. 
a*. 

Body  oblong,  creeping,  flat  beneath  ;  month  anterior  ; 
Vol.  X.  Part  I.  t 
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feelers  two,  above  the  mouth  ;  arms  two,  at  the  tide*   Stecfn. 
ef  the  head  j   vent  behind,  and  inferior.  Matinee. 

Species  two,  vis.  tyanse,  described  by  Dr  Buchanan, 
5th  vol.  Lin.  Trans. ;  and  peronii,  described  by  Cuvier, 
Ann.  de  Mm.  Nat. 

40.  LoBARIA.  Lebaria, 

Body  lobate,  convex  above,  flat  below. 


41.  Lerna  A.  Lernwa. 

Body  oblong,  somewhat  cylindrical,  naked)  tenUcuU 
or  arms,  two  or  three  on  each  side  and  round,  by 
which  it  affixes  itself  5  ovaries  two,  projecting  like 
tails  from  the  lower  extremity. 

There  are  15  specie*,  viz.  branchialis,  •cyprinaees, 
*  salmonea,  *  asellin*,  *  huchonis,  clavata,  uncial*,  go- 
bin*,  radiata,  nodosa,  cornuta,  pectoral!*,  lots*,  cyclop- 
terina,  and  pinnarnin. 

Body  compressed  and  grooved  on  the  back  j  month  con- 
sisting of  a  terminal   toothless  aperture;  tentacula, 
three  on  each  side,  placed  beneath. 
Two  species,  viz.  pelagic*  and  gemphedensis. 

43.  Afhrodita.  aphrodite. 

Body  creeping,  oblong,  covered  with  scales,  and  fur- 
nished with  numerous  bristly  faaeicnlate  feet,  en  each 
side  i  month  terminal,  cylindrical,  retractile  ;  feeler* 
two,  setaceous,  annulate  ;  cjet  four. 

There  are  9  specie*,  viz.  'sculeata,  *  scabra,  *  squa- 
mata,  imbricate,  plana,  *  lepidota,  cirrosa,  violacea, 
and  long*. 

Th*  aculeate  aphrodite,  by  some  called  the  sea  moute,aeuiea,A 
if  of  an  oval  form,  grows  to  the  length  of  four  or  five 
inche*  ■,  the  belly  is  covered  with  a  naked  skin  and 
somewhat  prominent  in  the  middle :  its  substance  is 
somewhat  firm.  It  is  clothed  with  hairy  filaments, 
which  are  short  on  the  middle  of  the  hack,  but  longer 
at  the  sides;  they  are  alt  somewhat  rigid  and  firm; 
those  on  the  back  stand  erect,  like  the  quills  of  a  por- 
cupine ;  those  on  the  sides  lie  flat,  and  are  of  a  great 


variety  of  colour*  ;   a  beautiful  blue 


ely  green 


are  very  distinct  in  them,  but  a  golden  yellow  ia  moot 
predominant ;  on  the  back  they  are  darker,  and  in 
many  place*  of  a  grayish  brown.  It  dwell*  in  the  Eu- 
ropean ocean,  living  upon  shell-fish,  and  has  31  fasci- 
culated projectors,  resembling  feet,  on  each  side. 

44.  AliTHrTRrTi:.  AwpUirite. 

Body  projecting  from  a  tube  and  annulate  ;  peduncle* 
or  feet  small,  numerous;  Feeler*  two,  approximate, 
leathered ;  eyes  none. 

There  are  seven  species,  viz.  reniformis,  peuicillus, 
Y  y  ventilabnun, 
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Species,    ventilabrnm,   anrieoma,    criatata,  chiycocephala,  and 
MoUutoa.  plumosa. 
**"^     '  45.  Spio. 

''"'  Bod  j  projecting  from  a  lube,  jointed,  and  furnished  with 

dorsal  fibre! }  peduncle*  rough,  with  brittle*,  and 
placed  towards  the  back  ;  feeler*  two,  long,  Maple  ; 
eyes  two,  oblong. 

There  are  two  specie*,  viz.  seticornis  and  filicorni*. 
Nereis.  46.  NZKEIS. 

Body  long,  creeping,  with  numerous  lateral  peduncles 
en  each  side ;  feeler*  simple,  rarely  none  j  eye*  two  or 
four,  rarely  none. 

The  specie*  are  29  in  number,  and  are  divided  into 
three  sections, 

A.  Mouth  furnished  with  a  claw ; 
Containing  versicolor,  *  noctitnea,  fimbriate,  armil- 
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Then  are  to  specie*,  viz,  venmcularis,  *  serpentina,  apettn, 
*  probosvidea,  elingnie,  *  digitate,  barbate,  cssca,  lit-  Mothtca. 
toralii,  marina,  and  qnadricuspidata,  '"    »    — 


48.   PjiYSSOPHOKA,  PI 

Body  gelatinous,  pendent  from  an  aerial  reside,  with 
gelatinous  sessile  members  at  the  side* ;  nnmeron*  ten- 
iae ul a  beneath. 

There  are  three  species,  viz.  hydrostatics,  rosacea, 
nod  filifonnu. 

49.  Medusa-  m 

Body  gelatinous,  orbicular,  and  generally  flat  under- 
neath ;  month  central,  beneath. 

These  animals  have  been  denominated  tea  nettle*, 
from  the  opinion  that  the  larger  species,  when  touched, 
excite  a  tingling  sensation,  and  slight  redness  of  the 
skin.  They  are  supposed  to  form  the  chief  f*od  of  tho 
cetaceous  fish  ;  and  many  of  them  shine  with  great  bril- 
liancy in  the  water.  The  form  of  their  body,  while  at 
rest,  is  thai  of  the  segment  of-  a  sphere,  of  which  the' 
convex  surface  i*  smooth,  and  the  fiat  part  provided 
with  several  tentacula.  The  body  i*  transparent,  and 
stellifera,  punctata,  alba,  flava,  long*,  prtsmatica,  hi-  so  gelatinous,  that  it  is  reduced  almost  to  nothing,  by 
irons,  cteca,  abranchiate,  lamelligera,  and  ciliata.  evaporation,  when  left  dry  upon  the  shore.     Several 

coloured  lines  may  be  seen  within ;  but  there  is  nothing 

C.  Mouth  furnished  with  a  tube  ;  ptsok  give*  marks  of  a  circulation  going  on.    Tha  line*, 

Containing  one  species,  via.  prolifera.  ***•"•  Awards  the  borders  are  more  numerous,  but 

they  Mem  to  be  appendage*  of  the  alimentary  cavity. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  specie*  is  the     These  animal*  swim  very  well,  and  appear  to  perform 

noctilnca,  of  which  we  shall  here  give   a  short  ac-      that  motion  by  rendering  their  body  alternately  more  or 

count.  lea*  convex  ;  and  thus  striking  the  water.    When  left 

Body  bine  green,  witb  %3  segments,  so  small  as  to      open  the  shore,  tbey  lie  motionless,  and  look  like  large 

'  be  scarcely  visible  to  the  naked  eye. — This  is  one  of     ■—    -1-      -'  =  ■"-- 


Uris,  mollis,  •delagica, 
coruiculata,  pusilla,  i 


tuhicola,  norwegica,  pionata, 
1,  and  apbroditordes. 


B.  Mouth  furnished  with  a  proboscis  i 
Containing  *  cserulea,  *  viridis,  maculate,   crass*, 


flat  cake*  of  jelly. 

The  species  are  distributed  into  two  sections. 


those  phosphorescent  animals  that  illuminate  the  ocean 

in  the  dark.     Their  numbers  and  wonderful  agility, 

added  to  their  shining  quality,  do  not  a  little  contribute 

to  these  illuminations  of  the  sea ;  for  myriads  of  those 

animalcola  are  contained  in  a  small  cup  of  sea  water. 

Innumerable  quantities  of  them  lodge  in  the  cavities 

of  the  scalea  of  fishes  ;    and  to  them,  probably,  the 

fishes  owe  their  noctilucous  quality.     "  I  have  observed  ___   —  .,..  -r 

-  with  great  attention  (says  Barb  at;  a  fish  just  caught  ont     hyaocella,   *  mquorea,   *  aurita,   capiflata,   *  pileai 

of  the  sea,  whose  body  was  almost  covered  with  them ;      marsupialU,  hemispheric*,  pelagic*,  noctilnca,  •  fuses, 

and  have  examined  them  in  the  dark  :  tbey  twist  and     •  purpura,  "  tuberculata,  *  undulata,  "Junulaln,  nuda, 

curl  themselves  with  amazing  agility,  but  soon  retire     velelia,  spirant,  pulmo,  tyrrbena,  tubercolaris,  otrieu- 

out  of  our  contracted  sight}  probably  their  glittering  lus,  caravel!*,  umbella,  dimorpha,  campanula,  digitate, 
tilling  the  eye,  and  their  extreme  minuteness  eluding  frondosa,  tetrutyla,  octostyla,  andromeda,  corona,  per- 
il' researches.     It  is  to  be  observed,  that  vtbeo  the     sea,  cepbea,  proboacidalis,  mollicina,  pileate,  crucigera, 


A .  Body  with  ciliated  nSi> 
This  contains  fonr  species,  viz.  infundibulum,  pilens, 
cucumis,  and  ovum. 

B.  Body  smooth. 
This  contain*  40  species,  viz,  psrpita,  'cruciate, 


unctuous  moistnre  which  covers  the  scales  of  fishe 
exhausted  by  the  air,  these  animal*  are  not  to  he  seen, 
nor  are  the  fishes  then  noctilucous,  that  matter  being 
perhaps  their  nourishment  when  living,  as  tbey  them- 
selves afford  food  to  many  marine  animals.  They  do 
not  shine  in  the  day-time,  becanse  the  solar  rays  are  to* 
powerful  for  their  light,  however  aggregate,  or  immense 
their  nunber." 

N*i  4>  Nam. 

Body  creeping,  long,  linear,  depressed,  and  pellucid ; 
peduncles,  with  small  bristles  on  each  side  ;  no  ten- 
ucula  j  eyes  two  or  none. 


and  ungoiculata. 

CO.   LCCERNARIA.  ^ 

Body  gelatinont,  wrinkled,  branched j  month  placed 
beneath. 

There  are  three  species,  viz,  uuadricornis,  pfarygia, 
and  auricula. 

51.  ASTERIAK, 

Body  depressed,  covered  with  a  coriaceou*  erast ;  muri- 
cate,  with  tentacula,  and  grooved  below ;  mouth  cen- 
tra), and  five-rayed. 

These 


v  Google 
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These  animals,  which  are  usually  called  stnr-Jish,  or 
■Hate*,  tea-stars,  constitute  one  of  the  moat  numerous  genera 
"V— -  of  the  mcllusca.  They  are  very  curious  in  their  forms, 
but  are  atmn.it  all  radiated,  as  (tare  aie  usually  paint- 
ed ;  and  some  of  them,  from  the  minuteness  of  their 
ray",  make  *  very  beautiful  appearance. 

By  the  coriaceous  crust,  with  which  ihey  are  cover- 
ed, they  are  defended  from  the  attacks  of  the  smaller 
animals,  that  inhabit  the  seas  in  -which  the*  reside. 
Each  of  the  rays  has  a  great  number  of  short,  soft,  and 
fleshy  tubes,  that  serve  for  tenracola,  and  seem  not  only 
designed  for  taking  prey,  and  aiding  the  motion  of  the 
animal  {  but  also  for  enabling  it  to  clinic  to  the  rocks, 
and  thus  resist  the  force  of  the  waters.  These  tentacu- 
]a  have  been  found  to  exceed  i.po  in  a  single  animal ; 
Ihey  are  sitnated  on  the  loner  surface,  and  when  the 
animal  is  laid  on  its  back,  they  may  be  seen  to  be  push, 
ed  out  and  withdrawn  like  the  horns  of  snails.  The 
rays  enable  them  to  swim,  bat  they  move  very  slowly. 
These  rays  are  very  brittle,  and  are  eaaily  broken  olf ; 
but  when  this  happens,  their  power  of  reproduction  is 
so  great,  that  they  are  speedily  renewed.  The  mouth 
is  armed  with  bony  teeth,  for  breaking  the  shells  of  the 
small  fish  on  which  they  feed  ;  and  from  the  mouth  a 
canal  proceeds  through  each  of  the  ray  a,  becoming  nar- 
rower as  it  approaches  the  tip* 

For  preserving  these  animals,  Mr  Barbut  advise*  that 
they  be  drowned  in  brandy  or  other  spirits,  taking  care 
to  keep  the  rays  all  the  time  extended.  Then  it  is  easy 
to  draw  out  the  entrails  by  the  mouth  with  a  pair  of 
forceps ;  and  after  this  is  done,  the  animal  may  be 
dried. 

There  are  45  species  distinguished,  according  u 
their  circumference  is  more  or  less  divided. 

Comprehending  four  species,  viz.  nobilii,  pulvillus, 
militant,  and  luna. 
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B.  Stellate,  ■ 
Comprising  20  species,  viz.  pappoaa,  spongiosa,  *  rn- 
bens,  *  sepoaita,  endeca,  minuta,  *  glaoialis,  •  clathra- 
ta,  echini  tin,  reticulata,  phrygiana,  nodosa,  *  violacea, 
saogoinolenta,  perforata,  araneica,  *  equestris,  lEBviga- 
ta,  membranes,  granulans. 

C  Radiate, 
Comprising  20  species,  viz.  rosea,  pertnsa,  "ophiura, 
aculeata,  ciliaris,  *  spbterulata,  *  pentapbylla,  *  varia, 
*  acnlearis,  *  baatata,  *  fissa,  *  nigra,  tenella,  *  pecti- 
nata,  multiradiata,  ■  caput  medusas,  euryali,  aligbetes, 
uigrita,  tricolor,  and  fragilis. 

Many  of  these  are  extremely  beautiful ;  but  one  of 
the  most  showy  is  the  caput  medusa,  or  arborescent 
ttar-fiih, 
.„  Having  five  rays,  each  subdivided,  dichotomons ; 
rays  and  disk  granulate ;  month  depressed  ( Vid.  fig. 
12.).— This  extremely  singular  species  is  occasionally 
met  with  in  most  seas  ;  but  it  is  net  very  common.  It 
luu  five  equidistant,  thick,  jointed  rave,  proceeding  from 
the  centre  ■,  and  each  of  them  is  divided  into  two  other 
smaller,  and  each  of  these  is  again  subdivided  in  a  simi- 
lar manner ;  and  this  subdivision  is  carried,  in  the  most 
beautiful  and  regular  gradation,  to  a  vail  extent,  so 


that  the  extreme  ramifications  sometime)  amount  to  se-  Sptcitt. 
varal  thousands.  Mr  Bingley  speaks  of  a  specimen  that  ilcrl 
was  three  feet  across,  and  had  512  extremities  to  each  i~— 
ray,  making  in  all  256s.  By  this  curious  structure, 
the  animal  becomes,  as  it  were,  a  living  net,  and  is  ca- 
pable of  entangling  such  creatures  as  are  designed  for 
Its  prey,  by  the  sodden  contraction  of  these  numerous 
ramifications,  by  the  intricacy  of  which  they  are  pre- 
vented from  escaping. 

The  colour  of  the  living  animal  is  a  reddish  or  deep 
carnation  ;  but  when  dead  it  is  more  of  a  gray  colour. 
To  preserve  this  curious  animal  whole  and  undamaged 
for  cabinets,  it  should  be  taken  far  out  at  sra,  and  the 
fishermen  should  be  careful  not  to  break  off  any  of  the 
limbs,  and  to  keep  it  as  still  as  possible.  It  should  be 
dried  in  the  shade  in  some  open  place,  as  in  the  snn  it 
is  apt  to  melt  away,  and  if  too  much  in  the  shade,  to 
become  putrid. 

This  species  is  so  valuable,  that  the  fishermen  at  the 
Cape  get  from  six  to  ten  rix-dollart  for  a  specimen. 


52-  Echinus. 

Body  roundish,  covered  with  a  bony  crust,  and  gene, 
rally  furnished  with  moveable  spines ;  mouth  placed 
beneath,  and  commonly  five-valved. 

The  animals  of  this  genua  are  called  tea  urchin*  or 
tea  hedgehogs,  from  the  spines  which  grow  00  their  ex- 
ternal covering  ;  they  are  also  called  sea  egg*,  probably 
from  many  of  them  being  eatable.  They  are  all  inha- 
bitants of  the  sea* ;  and  are  so  nearly  alike  in  charac- 
ter, that  a  description  of  one  species  will  serve  to  illus- 
trate the  whole  family. 

There  are  no  less  than  109  species,  which  are  subdi- 
vided as  follows. 

A.  feat  vertical,  and  all  the  tentacula  simple. 

a.  Globular  or  hemispherical. 

Containing  37  species,  viz.  *esculentn*,  sphntra,  droe- 
bacbiensis,  •  miliaria,  basteri,  basmispbexicus,  angulo- 
sus,  excavatus,  globulus,  sphferoides,  gratilla,  lixnla, 
saxatilis,  fenestratus,  subangularis,  *ovarius,  diadema, 
calamaris,  araueifbrmu^stellatas,  radiates,  cireinatus, 
cidaris,  mamillatus,  lounntis,  atratos,  *  enronatns,  aste- 
rizana,  assnla  Ins,  sardicus,  lammeus,  variegatus,  pattula- 
tus,  granulatus,  tesselatus,  botryoides,  and  torcumatiens. 
b.  Shaped  eomewhat  like  a  shield  ; 

Four  species,  viz.  "sinoatus,  semiglobosus,  quinqui- 
labiatus,  and  conuideu*. 


st.  Bate  circular,  with  the  vent  in  the  circumference. 
Containing  five  species,  viz.  albn-gabrus,  depressus, 
*  vulgaris,  quad  rl  fascial  us,  and  aexfaciatn*. 


Echini  1. 


One  specie*,  viz.  subuculu*. 


Three  species,  viz.  cyclostvmos,  semilunaris,  and  sen- 
tjfbnut. 

Y  y  J  J.  Bate 

Dig  tzed  by  GOO^k 
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!a  ft  somewhat  circular    Sprem, 
_     a  supported  ewtirdy  by  ft  Zoophjm. 
Kt  of  upright  bone*  ut  colamas.  — — v— ' 

Six    species,    Til.   -  scutnhis,  ovatos,   -  pultuiosus,  0tt  the  right  life  of  Urn  shell  ii  a  prodigious  aura- 

quad  rirndiatus,  minor,  and  dubius.  ^  „r   1WUB,  movable  spines,    of  a.  dull   white    and 

.   Bow  irregular,  with  jive  expanded  petal-shaped     greenish  colour,   curiously  articulated,   like   ball   and 
marks  on  the  surface.  socket,  with  tubercle*  on  ilie  surface,  mad  oonnectrd  by 

strong  filaments  to  the  skin  or  epidermis,  with  whieb 
I.  Margin  with  angular  sinuosUtce;  tbe  ,oe]1  ■„  co™,^.   The  «pi«*s  an  the  iastrameat*  by 

Two  species,  viz.  rosacea*  and  alius.  which  the  animal  conveys  itself  ai  pleasure  front  one 

place  to  another  ;  and  by  means  of  these  it  is  enabled 
to  move  at  tbe  bottom  of  tbe  water  with  great  swift- 
ness. It  generally  employe  those  about  the  mouth  for 
this  purpose,  beeping  that  opening  downwards;  but  it 
is  also  asserted  to  have  tbe'  power  of  moving  forwards, 
by  turning  an  itself  like  a  wheel.  When  any  thing 
alarms  these  animals,  they  immediately  move  all  their 
apincs  towards  it,  and  wait  an  attack,  as  an  army  of 
pike  men  would  with  their  weapon*.  The  number  of 
muscles,  fibres,  and  other  apparatus  necessary  M  tha 
proper  management  of  these  must  be  very  great,  and] 
are  exceedingly  wonderful.  So  tcnacioaa  are  the  sea- 
urchins  of  the  vital  nrineiple,  that  on  opening  one  of 
them,  it  is  no  uaoomawn  circumstance  to  observe  ths> 
several  parts  of  ilie  broken  shell,  novo  off  is  different 
directions. 

Between  tha  spines,  and  uianmad-  ut  a  continued  lon- 
gitudinal sari m  on  tbe  several  division*  or  regions  of  tha 
shell,  are  an  infinite  number  of  very  small  knobs,  sens- 
muni  eating  with  an  equal  number  of  testftoula  placed 
above  them.  These  are  tbe  instruments  by  which  the 
creature  fines  itself  to  any  object,  and  stop*  its  motion. 
They  are  possessed  of  a  vary  high  degfoe  of  contractile 
power,  and  are  I'uroUhad  at  the  eatmmitirs  with  an  i»- 
pansile  part,  which  may  be  supposed  to  operate  as  a 
sphincter,  or  as  the  tail  of  a  leech,  in  fastening  the 
animal  securely  to  rocks  Mid  other  substances  to  which 
they  choose  to  adhere. 

The  shell  of  this  animal,  when,  deprived  of  the  spines, 
which  easily  fall  off  in  dying,  is  of  a  pale  reddish  tinge, 
and  the  tubercles  on  which,  the  spines  an  fixed,  appear 
'  like  s*  many  pearly  protuberances  0B  iQe  trufaee. 

At  Marseilles,  and  in  soma  cubic  towns  on  the  conti- 
nent, this  species  is  exposed  for  sale  in  tha  markets,  an 
oysters  are  with  us,  and  is  cation,  boiled  like  an  egg. 
It  forms  an  article  of  food  among  (he  lower  class  on  the 
sea  coasts  of  many  part*  of  this  country  ;  but  does  not 
seem  to  have  made  its  way  to  the  table*  of  tew  gtear. 

This  order  ol  Molluica  Mswjsins  31  genera,  and  about 
433  "P"""- 
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dcrablc   length,  are  disposed  i 
A.  Base  oval  ami  acute ;  vent  apposite  the  mouth;  form  j  and    the    whole    body   i 

scntnrns,  ovatos,  *  pnstutosus, 


2.  Ovate  ;  margin  entire ; 

Two  species,  vii.  oviformis  and  orbiculatnsv 
f.  Flat  on  both  tides,  with  petal-shaped  avenues;  mouth 

central,  fiat,  and  toothed;  crown  with  four  pores. 
1 .  Having  a  sinuated  margin  and  perforated  surface 

Seven  species,  viz.   biforis,   pentaporus,  hexaporue, 
cmargiaatus,  anritns,  inauritus,  and  tetraporus. 

2.  Having  a  sinuated  margin  and  entire  surjact 

Five  species,  viz.  "  laganum,  subrotnndul,  reticula- 
rs, orbicularis,  anil  gorallatus. 

3.  Having  a  toothed  margin  ; 

Three  species,  viz,  decadactylur,  octadactylus,  orU- 
culus. 

m  the  crown  ;  rays  straight,  bipo- 
mil  stellate;  mouth  and  vent  near  each  other 
ia  the  middle  of  the  base; 

I J  species,  viz.  nucleus,  centralis,  ervum,  cranlolar 
turcicus,    vicia,    ovulum,  lathyrus,  equtnus,   minutus, 
falca,  inatqualis,  raninus,  and  bufonius. 


g.  With  ten 


C.  Vent  lateral,  with  pencilled  tentacula  at  the,  mouth, 
a.  Circular  1  mouth  central,  vent  square ; 
One  species,  viz.  placenta. 

U.  Heart-shaped,  with  the  crown  grooved ; 

Two  species,  viz.  cor  anguinum  and  lacunosus. 

c  Heart-shaped,  with  the  crown  not  grooved; 

V.ight   specie*,   viz.   radiatns,    purpureas,  pnsillu< 

cosaplanntus,  *  sabglobulaf,  anancbitis,  bicordatns,  am 


.  Ovate,  with  grooved  avenues  ; 


One  species,  vi 
d.  Ovate,  1 


z.  spatagu*. 

aith  the  avenues  not  grooved  ; 
Eight  species,  viz.  brissoides,  teres,  oliva,  amygdala, 
ovalis,  pyriformii,  lapiscaneri,  and  pate  Maris. 


Order  IV.  ZOOIfHYTA. 

The  creature*  ranked  under  tbia  order  * 


t  to  hold' 


Many  of  the  above  have  hitherto  been  found  only  in  a  middle  rank  between  animals  and  vegetables.    Most 

a  fossile  state.  of  them  are,  like  the  latter,  fixed  by  a  root  to  a  cer- 

,.      Subglobulsr,  with  10  avenues  of  pores;  and  the  inter-  tain  spot,  from  which  they  never  move,  and  where  tfaey 

mediate  spines,  covered  with  small  tubercles,  supporting  sprout  and  grow  ;  many  of  them  propagate,  like  plants, 

the  spines  (fig.  13.).— This  animal,  which  lodges  in  by  bnds,  or  slip*)  and  some  of  them  appear  only  to  be 

cavities  of  rocks,  jost  within  low  water  mark,  on  most  entitled  to  rank  a*  animal  bodies  by  their  possessing  a 

ofthe  British  coasts,  is  nearly  ofa  globular  shape,  having  degree  of  irritability  a  little  superior  to  the  sensitive 

its  shell  marked  into  ten  partitions  or  divisions,  not  much  plant.     Few  of  them  enjoy  tbe  faculty  of  locomotion, 

nnlike  those  of  an  orange.   Tbe  mouth  is  situated  in  tbe  though  the  agility  with  which  they  seize  their  prey,  and 

lower  part,  and  armed  with  five  strong  and  sharpened  the  instinet  which  direct*  then  in  search  of  it,  shew 

teeth.  The  stomach  and  Intestines,  which  are  of  const,  then  to  be  really  animal  bodies. 
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ife«ie>.  The  coral  reefs  that  mr round  many  islands,  parti- 
■wpbffc  cultrly  (hose  in  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and  round 
*  '  New  Holland,  are  formed  by  various  tribes  of  these 
animal*,  especially  by  those  of  the  five  Brat  genera. 
M.  Peron  observes,  that  the  animal*  form  these  coral* 
with  such  rapidity,  that  enormous  masses  of  them  very 
speedily  appear,  where  then  was  scarcely  any  mark  of 
audi  reefs  before. 

The  principal  works  that  treat  of  the  Zoopbytn  are 
those  of  Ellis,  Solander,  Pallas,  and  Dr  Shaw's  "  Na- 
turalist's Miscellany." 

ilipora.  53.  TuBlFORA. 

Animal  probably  a  nereis ;  coral,  consisting  of  erect, 
hollow,  cylindrical,  parallel,  aggregate  lubes. 
There  are  10  species,  viz.  masica,  catenalata,  *  ser- 
pens, faacicularis,  ramosa,  pennata,  pcnicillata,  flstbtl- 
laris,  stellata,  and  slrues. 

adrepora.  54.  Madrefoka. 

Animal  resembling  a  medusa ;    coral    with    lamellate 

atar-shaped  cavities. 

There  are  I  iSipecies,  which  are  distributed  into  five 
subdivisions,  viz. 

A.  Composed  of  a  single  ttar, 

Containing  six  species,  viz.  *  verrucaria,  turbinate, 
*  porpita,  fuugitie,  patella,  and  eyatbut. 

B.  With  numerous  separate  start,  and  continued  nume- 
rous gilts. 
14  species,  viz.  pileus,  cristata,  lactoca,  fieeide*,  ace- 
roan,  lichen,  agaricitet,  clephanratua,  crnstacea,  incrus- 
tans,  exesa,  filograna,  natan*,  and  antbopbyllum. 

C.  With  nimerou*  united  start. 

There  are  I  c  species,  viz.  labyrinth  lea,  sinuosa,  me- 
andrites,  areola,  audits,  phrygia,  repanda,  anibigua, 
dsedab'a,  gyrosa,  clivoia,  cerebrum,  iuvuluta,  implicata, 
and  cochlea. 

It.- Aggregate  undivided,  having   distinct  stars,   and 
patulous,  tuberculous,  prominent  undulations. 

There  am  56  speeiea,  viz.  favosa,  cavala,  bulliiin,  ana- 
nas, byades.xiderea,  galaxeatplciades,  papillusa,  radiala, 
I  serosa,  polygon  in,  arenosa,  interstincta,  sponglosa,  fo- 
liaaa,  panulata,  atcllulata,  astroitea,  stellata,  nodulose, 
aeropora,  cavernosa,  punctata,  oalycularis,  truncata, 
Btellaria,  organ ura,  ilivergeos,  *  musical  it,  dentiaulnta, 
faveotata,  retepora,  rotulosa,  cespitosa,  flexuosa,  faiclcu- 
laris,  pectinata,  rotularis,  tubulins,  mamiilaris,  patelloi- 
des,  globulins,  teliMi,  perforata,  vermicularis,  *  arach- 
noides,  uaduleta,  solid  a,  munile,  died  alia,  wo  not  trial  a, 
contiguatio,  crislaU,  run,  and  cuapidaU. 

E.  Branched,  having  distinct  Start,  and  poralotis  tuber- 
cuiasit undulations. 
There  are  Vj  species,  viz.  pontes,  digitals,  damicer- 
nis,  verrucosa,  muricata,  fastigiata,  ramea,  ocnlata,  vir- 
ginea,  rosea,  hirtella,  linulata,  botryoidcs,  gruoosa,  pro- 
1  if  era,  striata,  cactus,  carymboia,  gammascens,  proble- 
matics, spuria,  infundiboliforrnis.  angnlosa,  discoides, 
ciiaJcidiattov  cMnmerata,  and  roiswa. 
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Speak*. 

Zoopajt^ 

Animal  an  hydra  or  polype ;  coral  mostly  branched, 

and  covered  with  cylindrical,  turbinate  pore*.  MiQepera. 

There  are  34  species,  viz.  alcicorni*,  cmrulea,  as  per  a, 
solida,  truncata,  miniacea,  *  cervicornis,  "itenei,  pumi-  - 
la,  compressa,  *  lichenoides,  violacea,  tuba  lifer*,  *  fas- 
cialts,  *  foliacea,  zsylanrca,  forniculosa,  crustulenta, 
eroaa,  reticulata,  *  celluloaa,  clathrata,  reticulum,  spon- 
gitia,  coriaeea,  calcarea,  •  polymorphs,  decussata,  *  al- 
ga, *  pnmicosa,  *  tobulosa,  pinnata,  *liliacea,  and  car- 
dunculus. 

56.  CELLEFORA.  Cellcpsra. 

Animal  an  hydra  or  polype  1  coral  somewhat  membra- 
naceous, and  composed  of  round  sells. 

There  are  eight  apecie*,  viz.  ramuloen,  spengftes,  •pn- 
micosa, verrucosa,  ciliata,  hyalina,  nitida,  andannnlata. 

7S 
57.  Isw.  •»»«■ 

Animal  growing  in  the  form  of  a  plant  ;  stem  stony 
and  jointed;  the  joints  longitudinally  atreaked,  united 
by  horny  junctures  and  covered  with  a  soft,  porons 
cellular  flash  or  bark  ;  the'mouths  af  which  are  beset 
with  oviparous  polypes. 

There  are  six  species,  viz.  hipparistdicliotoma,ochra- 
cea,  *  entrocha,  *  aster  ia,  and  cocci  oea. 

58.  Antifathes. 

Animal  growing  in  the  form  of  a  plant;  stem  expand- 
ed at  the  base,  horny  within,  and  beset  with  small 
spines;  externally  covered  with  a  gelatinous  flesh  be- 
set with  numerous  polypes  bearing  tubercles. 

There  are  13  species,  viz.  spiralis,  ulex,  subpinnata, 
myriophylla,  allopecuroides,cuprrssus,  ericalcea,  dicbo- 
toma,  clathrata,  flabcllum,  pennacej,  ericoides,  and 
fceniculacea. 

59.  GORGOKIA.  G 

Animal  growing  in  the  form  of  x  plant;'  leathery, 
corky,  woody,  homy,  or  bony  ;  composed  of  glassy  or 
atony  fibre* ;  streaked,  tapering,  dilated  at  the  base, 
covered  with  a  cellular  flesh  of  bark,  and  becoming 
lnun£y  and  friable  when  dry ;  mouths  covering  the 
surface  of  the  stem  and  polype-bearing. 

There  are  41  species,  viz.  lepadifera,  verticillaris, 
*  ptacomui,  mollis,  succinia,  americana,  exserta,  patula, 
ceratopbyta,  jancea,  flammea,  embraculum,  purpurea, 
raaappOfpalma,  radicals,  suberosa,  coralloides,  elongata, 
scirpea,  setacea,  viminalis,  muricata,  *  verrucosa,  anti- 
pathos,  "  anceps,  nobilii,  crassa,  pinnata,  Bangui nolenta, 
violacea,  setosa,  petechizaua,  pectinata,  ubietina,  calycu- 
lata,  briarens,  ventolins,  reticulum,  clathrus,  and  *  fla- 
bcllum. 

60.  Aicyowit/M.  a). 

Animal  generally  growing  in  the  form  of  a  plant ;  stem 
fiaatd,  fleshy,  gelatinous,  spongy  or  leathery,  and  be- 
set with  atsllat*  nail*  bearing  polypes, 
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Specie*.         There  Hie  a8  species,  viz.  arboreum,  exos,  *  digira- 
Zoephrta.  turn,  scblosseri,   lyncurium,   •  bursa,  cydooiom,  *  fir  us, 
'       t  '  ''  gelatinosum,  minus diaboli,  *arenosum,botryoide9,  mat- 
*a,  cranium,  rtibrum,  mammillnsom,  ocel  I  atom,,  tubero- 
sum,  gorgonoideB,    asbtstinum,  alburnum,,   papillosum, 

*  conglomeratum,1  *  nscidioides,  synovium,  vermiculare, 
stellatum,  and  eurniculalum. 

Spongii.  61.  BPOVCIA. 

Animal  fixed,  flexile,  torpid,  of  various  forms,   com- 
posed either  of  reticulata  fibres,  or  masses  of  small 
■pines  interwoven  together,  and  clothed  with  a  gela- 
tinous flesh,  full  of  small  mouths  on  Us  surface,  by 
xvhich  it  absorbs  and  rejects  water. 
There  are  49  species,  viz,  ventilabrum,  flabelliformis, 
infundibuliformis,  fistularis,  nculeata,  tubulosa,  *cora»- 
ta,  cillata,  cancellata,  rubra,  nigra,  officinalis,  *  ocula- 
ta,  muricata,  nodosa,  *  tomentota,  bacillaris,  dichotoma, 

*  stuposa,  *  crisis  t  a,  "  palmata,  prolifera,  *  bntryoides, 

*  panics  a,  fulva,  tubularia,  fibrilloja,  fasciculata,  baala, 
lichenoides,  papillaris,  cavernosa,  sinuosa,  frondosa, 
agaricina,  tupha,  tnembranosa,  compressa,  pencillum, 
coalita,  plana,  cruciata,  ojsiformis,  mauda,  ficiforrais, 

*  lacustf is,  fiuviatili*,  friabilis,  and  Canal inm, 

The  sponges  consist  of  a  ramified  mass  of  capillary 
tubes,  that  were  long  (opposed  to  be  tbe  production  of 
a  species  of  worms,  which  are  often  found  within  these 
cavities;  an  idea,  however,  which  is  now  nearly  explod- 
ed. Others  have  imagined  them  to  be  only  vegetables  ; 
but  that  they  are  possessed  ofanimality,  appears  evident 
from  the  circumstance  of  their  pons,  alternately  con- 
tracting and  dilating,  and  from  their  even  shrinking  in 
some  degree  from  the  touch,  when  examined  in  their 
native  situations.  Their  structure  properly  enables 
then)  to  absorb  nourishment  from  the  surrounding 
fluid. 

These  animals  are  certainly  the  most  torpid  of  all  the 
zoophytes.  The  individuals  differ  very  much  from 
each  other,  both  in  form  and  structure,  some  of  them, 
as  the  common  sponge,  are  of  no  determinate  figure  ; 
hut  others  are  cop-shaped,  tubular,  &c. 
officinalis.  Irregularly  formed,  porous,  rough,  lobed,  and  woolly. 
—The  officinal  sponge  is  elastic,  and  very  full  of  holes; 
it  grows  into  irregular  lobes  of  a  woolly  consistence, 
and  generally  adheres,  by  a  very  broad  base,  to  the 
rocks.  It  is  chiefly  found  about  the  islands  in  the  Me- 
diterranean, where  it  forms  a  considerable  article  of 
commerce.  A  variety  of  small  marine  animals  pierce 
and  gnavr  into  its  irregular  winding  cavities.  These 
appear  on  the  outside,  by  large  holes  raised  higher  than 
tbe  rest.  When  It  is  cut  perpendicularly,  the  interior 
parts  are  seen  to  consist  of  small  tubes,  which  divide  in- 
to branches  as  they  appear  on  the  surface.  These  tubes, 
which  are  composed  of  reticulated  fibres,  extend  them- 
selves every  way,  by  this  means  increasing  the  Surface 
of  the  sponge,  and  ending  at  the  outside  in  an  infinite 
number  of  small  circular  holes,  which  are  tbe  proper 
mouths  oflhe  animal.  Each  of  these  boles  is  surrounded 
by  a  few  erect  pointed  fibres,  that  appear  as  if  woven 
in  the  form  of  little  spinas,  These  tubes,  with  their 
ramifications,  in  tbe  living  state  of  tbe  sponge,  are 
clothed  with  a  gelatinous  substance,  properly  called  the 
flesh  of  the  animal.  When  tbe  sponge  is  first  taken  it 
has  a  strong  fishy  smell,  anil  the  fisher  men  take  great 
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oare  in  making  it  perfectly  clean,  in  order  to  prevent    specie 
its  growing  putrid.  Zoopbyu. 

Horn-Wrack.  Sa 


62.  Ft-USTHA,  Sea  Mat-Weed,  0 
Animal  a  polype,  proceeding  from  porous  cells  ;  stem 
fixed,  foliaceoos,  membranaceous,  composed  of  nume- 
rous rows  of  cells,  united  together,  and  woven  like  a 

There  are  ahont  1 8  species,  viz.  *  foliacea,  *  trunca- 
te, •  pilosa,  *  chartacea,  *  carbacea,  bombycina,  ver- 
ticitlata,  "  dentate,  "  bullata,  tomentosa,  denticolata, 
tubulosa,  hispida,  frondiculosa,  papyracea,  hirta,  *  mem- 
bra nacf. a,  and  Uneata, 

63.  Tubularia.  T 
Stem  tubular,  simple  or  branched,  fixed  by  the  base  ;- 

animal  proceeding  from  tbe  end  of  the  tube,  and 
having  its  bead  crested  with  tentacnls. 

t.  magnifies 
*  fistulosa,  fragilis, 
coides,  papyracea,  penicillua,  acetabulum,  splachnea, 
*  coryna,  *  affinis,  fabricia,  longicornis,  mulricoruis,  re- 
pens,  *  campanula!*,  *  reptans,  sultana,  stellaris,  sim- 
plex, spallanzani,  membra  nit  tea,  *and  flabelliformis. 

Of  these,  by  far  the  largest,  and  probably  the  most 
beautiful  species,  is  the  magnifica,  which  is  thus  cha- 
racterised by  Dr  Shaw. 

With  a  simple  whitish  tube,  and  very  numerous  teu-  mtignifiea. 
tacula,  variegated  with  red  and  white.     Fig,  14.  flute 

It  is  found  in  various  parts  of  the  coast  of  Jamaica,  CC  J.Itl 
adhering  to  the  rocks.  It  is  very  shy,  and  on  being  *"  **' 
approached,  instantly  recedes  within  its  elastic  tube, 
which  on  a  farther  alarm  also  retires  into  the  rock,  and 
specimens  can  be  procured  only  by  breaking  off  such 
parts  of  tbe  stone  as  contain  them.  These  Ming  put 
into  tubs  of  sea  water,  may  be  kept  for  months  in  per- 
fect preservation. 

64.  COKALLISA.  Oormluae. 

Animal  growing  in  the  form  of  a  plant}  stem  fixed, 
with  calcareous  subdivided  branches,  mostly  jointed. 

There  are  38  species,  viz.  tridens,  opuntia,  monile, 
incrassata,  tuna,  nodulosa,  *squamata,  toricsta,  palma- 
te, *  elongate,  subulate,  granifera,  *  officinalis,  penna- 
ta,  *  rnbens,  *  crostata,  *  spermopheros,  *  corniculata, 
fragilissima,  fruticulosa,  iodurata,  lichenoides,  rugosa, 
marginals,  cylindrica,  oblongata,  obtosata,  lapidescena, 
barbate,  rosarium,  cuspidate,  tribnlos,  ftabetlum,  coo- 
glutioata,  phoenix,  peuiculnm,  penicillnm,  and  terres- 

s3 

6$-  SKRIt/LARIA-  SertsJana, 

Animal  growing  in  the  form  of  a  plant,  stem  branched, 
producing  polype*  from  cup-shaped  denticle*  or  mi- 
nute cells. 

There  are  77  species,  which  are  distributed  into  trro 
section*. 

A,  Stem  fiorny,  tubular,  fixed  by  the  bate,  beset  with 
cup-shaped  denticles,  and  furnished  u-ith  vesicles  or 
ovaries  containing  polypes,  eggs,  or  th*  living  young. 

*  Rosacea,  *  pumila,  *  opercular.*,  *  t amarieca,  *  abi- 

DigtlzedhyG00gt?*, 
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X— -•»,ri.rb,li.m,b;poid..,.p«.o..,*IUc.l.,*pl.m  ™Jlo»..g  U»m.    Tb.  »J,gooM.  put.  .n  .g.m 

eobin.ta,  '..le.ii..,  *  v.rtioilhl^  *  g.kitlnMi,  *.«-  tbrewn  o.l  bj  lb«  mo.tb. 

LbUU    "wring.,  *c.«.ut^  *pn.tolo.«,  •Ihtocaa,  Tli. srMnp.ljp.m.tbu6r.tdi.co»md  bjM.Trm.raT*.. 

».uur,  pc.n.tul.,  *  filic.1.,  q«.drid«.UU,  .pi«l»,  bin  j  ..d  tb.  SrM  .pp«.r..«..F  ipnmou  n.«i»> 

•  .™»ii,  •  m.ri..u,  «...d»i.,mi.;m..U,  ncrom,  w«.  pmein.  in  m  «».,  .bid.  « in  cMn*,  a- 
*...,  *li.dig.tt  •g..ic.l.l.,  di.boton»,  '  .pioo..,  i«.d,..dt»ijl.b.iili.™noi«d.i.di0i».  O.lb.nrrt 

*  ..inn.to,  *  «»«•,  p.ljg«iu,  p....ri>,  *  M..M-  .pp»rM«  «f  Wr  tr»j  co.tr.cl  to  ...b  .  d.gtcc, 
trim  «dri...  *  imh&Zi,  porpor...  .rlic.i.t.,  61icU  J»l  *■?  .p|*«  littl.  l..g.r  tbu  .  gnu.  .f  ..»d  .(  . 
...  ..d  frutic...  *?>  P«"  "J"'.  *•*"»•  d.-pp..Tl.g  ..l|T.lj.  SW 

'  afterwards,  he  found  the  grisea,  and  alternants  toe  lu*- 

B.  Stews  crustaeeout,  resembling  stone,  and  composed  of  ^   Tnc  j^j^  of  tbe  ^nd;,  lna  grisea  diminish  almost 

rotw  of  cells  i  no  vesicles,  but  instead  oftkem  small  insensibly  from  the  anterior  to  the  posterior  extremity  ; 

ghbules.     Cellularia.  but  the  (nsca  i»  Tor  the  mo.t  part  of  an  equal  size  fox 

•Burseria,  •  loriculete,   •  festigiata,  •  ovicularie,  two-thirda  of  ita  length  from  the  anterior  lo  the  posterior 

•Mretma,»«r»pc.^pU<«,cri.pa,pla«<«,»repUii.,  rtWewtiei,  from  which  it  become,  abruptly  smaller, 

parasitica  ciliat»7*eburn«.,  •cornuto,  •  fcoricato,  -an-  and  then  continue,  of  a  regular  ««  to  (he  end.   Thes* 

£ina,  coreoides,  tolipifera,  t.bulum,  •  terneta,  eimta,  U"«  kind,  have  at  l.aat  w,  and  at  moat  ttt  «« th» 

d      untioides  teen  arm*.      1  bey  can  contract  themselves  till  their  bo- 

,n    °P                ■                                              ,  d;el  da  aat  exceed  one- fourth  of  an  inch  in  length,  and 

aaltela.                      «6.  PimtATDLA,  the  &«-•«.  -°«7  «™  »J°P  ■*  "■»  "termedinto  degree  of  expansion 

,                            ,  ,  or  eon  traction,  Han  are  of  various  sizes,  from  an  inch  to 

Animal  not  fixed,  of  various  shapes ;    supported  by  a  m  inch  ^  ^  hM  .            Thejr  umt  >re  Hj,do(n  ^ 

bony  part  within  }    naked  at  the  base  ;    the  upper  ^  ^  the;r  j^jj       fa^  tome  b„e  them  ,0  ;nchj 

pmrt  having  generally  lateral  ramification*  furnished  ni  wme  ^     .  h(  jneh°|  ,            The  tBickneM  of 

with  rows  of  tubular  denticles,  with  rad.ate  polype*  th<j;r  Wi-t  ae^^e,  M  they  extenJ  tbem8elves,  and 

from  each  tube.  v£ce  ^ersa  ;  and  they  may  be  made  to  contract  tbem- 

Thera  are  18  ipeciei,  vix,  coccinea,  grisea,  plios-  aelves  cither  by  Bgibstlag  the  water  in  which  they  are 

phorea,pilosa,robra,mirahiI«,sagitta,antenniM,iteili-  contained,   or   by   touching   the   animals    themselves. 

fera,  phalloides,  erundinacea,  aciopia,  juncea,  grand!.,  When  taken  oat  of  the  water  they  all  contract  so  much, 

argentea,  encrinus,  cynomoriom,  and  reniformis.  that  they  appear  only  like  a  little  lamp  of  jelly.    They 

can  contract  or  expand  one  arm,  or  any  number  of  arms, 

'5                                 £•.   Htdha   the  Polype.  independent  of  the  rest ;  and  they  can  likewise  bend 

-""■         ..,,..,.,..          ,.              .  ,•            .  their  bodice  or  arms  in  ail  possible  directions.     They 

An.tn.1  fixing  .teclf  by  the  base  ,  linear  gel.tu.ons,  «-  ^^  ^g^M*  in  various  places, 

ked,  contract,  e,  and  furnished  with  setaceous  twU-  ^  mmtiam              thick  Mt  w!tb  foM    wbichf  when* 

cnla  J  .nb.bit.ug  fresh  waters,  and  producing  .u  de-  ^^     ^^^           liko  fi         Thejr               ire 

aduou.  ofispnng  from  .ts  sides.     Fig.  15.  ^.^  g  peT[m^tir'^\hmt  ^  which  u^.^  rf 

it-  is-           These  animals  are  among  the  most  curious  produc-  contracting  and  dilating  their  bodies.     When  about  to 

lions  of  nature,  chiefly  as  exhibiting  the  most  surprising  moTPt  they  bend  down  their  heads  and  arms,  lay  bold 

example  of  diffused  vitality.   Though  not  so  formidable  by  means  of  them  on  some  other  substance  to  which 

as  the  hydra  destroyed  by  Hercules,  they  are  rendered  xhry  design  to  fasten  themselves  j  then  they  loosen  their 

equally  prolific  by  being  cut  in  pieces.    _  _  tail,  and  draw  it  towards  the  head  ;  then  either  fix  it 

There  are  about  five  species,  viz.  viridu,  *  fusca,  ;n  that  place,  or  stretching  forward  their  bead  as  be* 

*  grisea,  gelatinosa,  and  pallens.  forei  repeat  the  same  operation.    They  ascend  or  de- 

The  three  first  species  are  those  on  which  the  greatest  ,cend  *t  pleasure  in  this  manner  upon  aquatic  plants, 

number  of  experiments  have  been  made  ;    and  their  or  UDOii  the  sides  of  the  vessel  in  which  they  are  kept ; 

shape*  are  so  various,  that  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  de-  they  sometimes  hang  by  the  tail  from  the  surface  of  the 


scribe  them.  They  are  generally  found  in  ditches,  water,  or  sometimes  by  etw  of  the  arms;  and  they  can 
Whoever  has  carefully  examined  these  when  the  sun  is  waik  Wltl.  cut  upon  the  surface  of  the  water.  On  ex- 
very  powerful,  will  find  many  little  transparent  lumps  aminlng  the  tail  with  a  microscope,  a  small  part  of  it 
of  the  appearance  of  jelly,  and  size  of  a  pea,  and  flatted  wiH  be  found  to  be  dry  above  the  surface  of  the  water ; 
upon  one  side.  The  tame  kind  of  substances  are  like-  aDQ,  as  it  were  in  a  tittle  concave  space,-  of  which  the 
wise  to  be  met  with  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves  of  tail  forms  the  bottom  ;  so  that  it  seems  to  be  suspended 
plants  that  grow  in  such  placss.  These  are  the  pol  jpes  „„  (he  surface  of  the,  water  on  t'e  same  principle  that 
in  a  quiescent  state  and  apparently  inanimate.  They  m  .mall  pin  or  needier  U  made  to  swim.  When  a  po- 
are  generally  fixed  by  one  end  to  some  solid  substance,  1ype,  therefore,  means  to  pass  from  tbe  sides  ef  the  glass 
with  a  large  opening,  which  is  tbe  mouth,  at  the  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  it  has  only  to  pot  that  part 
other,  having  several  arms  fixed  round  it,  projecting  as  gut  of  the  water  by  which  it  is  to  be  supported,  and  to 
rays  from  the  centre.  They  are  slender,  pellucid,  and  gwe  it  time  to  dry,  which  it  always  does  upon  these  oc- 
capable  of  contracting  themselves  into  very  small  com-  casions;  and  they  attach  themselves  so  firmly  by  the 
pass,  or  of-  extending  to  a  considerable  length.  The  tail  to  aquatic  plants,  stones,  &c.  that  they  cannot  be 
arms  am  capable  of  tnaaamecontraction and  expansion  easily  disengaged  1  tliey  often  further  strengthen  these 

attachment* 
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Speai,,.  attachment*  by  mean*  of  one  or  two  of  their  irnw, 
Z»pbru.  which  serve  as  a  kind  of  anchors  for  fixing  them  to  tbe 
*^"V"^""*  adjacent  substances. 

The  stomach  of  toe  polype  u  a  kind  of  bag  or  gut 
into  which  the  mouth  open*,  and  goes  from  the  brad 
to  the  tail.  This,  in  a  strong  light,  is  visible  (o  the 
naked  eye,  especially  if  the  animal  be  placed  between 
the  eye  and  a  candle  ;  for  these  animals  are  quite  trans* 
parent  whatever  their  colour  may  be :  the  stomach, 
however,  appears  to  more  advantage  through  a  power- 
ful magnifier.  M.  Trembley,  by  cutting  one  of  these 
animals  transversely  into  three  parts,  satisfied  himself 
that  tbey  were  perforated  throughout.  Each  piece 
immediately  contracted  itself,'  and  the  perforation  was 
very  visible  through  a  microscope.  The  skin  which 
enclose*  the  stomach  is  that  of  the  polype  itself;  so  that 
the  whole  animal,  properly  speaking,  consists  only  of 
one  akin,  in  the  form  of  a  tube,  and  open  at  both  ends. 
No  vessels  of  any  kind  are  to  be  distinguished. 

The  mouth  is  situated  at  the  anterior  end  in  the 
middle  between  the  shoaling  forth  of  the  arms,  and 
assumes  different  appearances  according  to  circumstan- 
ces ;  being  sometimes  lengthened  out  in  the  form  of 
a  nipple,  at  others  appearing  truncated ;  sometimes  tbe 
aperture  is  quite  closed,  at  others  there  is  a  hollow  | 
though  at  all  times  a  small  aperture  may  be  discovered 
by  a  powerful  magnifier. 

The  skin  of  a  polype,  when  examined  with  a  micro- 
scope,  appears  like  shagreen,  or  as  if  covered  with  little 
grains,  more  or  less  separated  from  each  other,  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  of  contraction  of  the  body.  If  the 
lips  of  a  polype  be  cat  transversely,  and  placed  so  that 
the  cut  part  of  (he  skin  may  be  directly  before  tbe  mi- 
croscope, the  skin  throughout  its  whole  thickness  will 
be  found  to  consist  of  an  infinite  number  of  grains, 
and  the  interior  part  is  found  to  be  more  shagreened 
than  tbe  exterior  one  i  but  tbey  are  not  strongly  uni- 
ted to  each  other,  and  may  be  separated  without  much 
trouble.  They  even  separate  of  themselves,  though  in 
no  great  numbers,  in  the  most  healthy  animals  of  this 
'kind  ;  for  where  they  are  observed  In  separate  in  large 

Juanti  ties,  it  is  a  symptom  of  a  very  dangerous  disorder, 
n  the  progress  of  this  disorder,  the  surface  of  the  po- 
lype' becomes  gradually  more  and  more  rough  and  un- 
equal, and  no  longer  well  defined  or  terminated  as  be- 
fore. The  grains  fail  off  on  all  sides,  the  body  and 
arm*  contract  and  dilate,  and  assume  a  white  shining 
colour;  and  at  last  the  whole  dissolves  into  a  heap  of 
grains,  which  is  more  particularly  observed  in  the  green 
polype.  By  a  careful  examination  we  find,  that  the 
skin  of  tbe  polype  is  entirely  composed  of  grains,  ce- 
mented by  mean*  of  a  kind  of  gummy  substance  ;  but 
it  is  to  the  grains  entirely  that  the  polype  owes  it*  co- 
lour. The  structure  of  the  arms  is  analogous  to  that 
of  the  body  )  and  they  appear  shagreened,  when  exami- 
ned by  the  microscope,  whether  they  be  in  a  state  of 
contraction  or  expansion  ;  but,  if  very  much  contract- 
ed, they  appear  more  shagreened  than  the  body,  though 
almost  quite  smooth  when  in  their  utmost  state  of  ex- 
tension, lo  the  green  polype  the  appearance  of  the 
arms  i*  continually  varying;  and  these  variations  are 
mere  sensible  towards  the  extremity  Of  the  arm  than  at 
its  origin,  but  more  scattered  in  the  parts  further  on. 
The  extremity  is  often  terminated  by  a  knob,  tbe  hair* 
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of  which  cannot  be  observed  without  a  powerful  nag*  Species. 
nifier.  They  have  a  remarkable  inclination  Tor  turning  Zoophile, 
toward*  the  light,  so  that  if  that  part  of  the  glass,  on  ■ 

which  they  are,  bo  turned  from  tbe  light,    tbey  will 
quickly  remove  to  tbe  other. 

That  species  named  thejiixa  ha*  the  longest  airm»,/iwefl. 
and  makes  n*e  of  tbe  most  curious  manoeuvre*  to  seize 
it*  prey.  They  are  best  viewed  in  a  glaaa  seven  or  eight 
inches  deep,  when  their  arms  commonly  hang  down  tn 
the  bottom.  When  this  or  any  other  kind  is  hungry,  k 
spreads  its  arm  in  a  kind  of  circle  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, inclosing  in  this,  as  in  a  net,  every  insect  which  baa 
tbe  misfortune  to  come  within  the  circumference.  While 
the  animal  is  contracted  by  seixing  it*  prey,  the  arm* 
are  observed  to  iwell  like  the  muscles  of  the  human 
body  when  in  action.  Though  no  appearance  of  aye* 
can  be  observed  in  tbe  polype,  they  certainly  have  some 
knowledge  of  tbe  approach  of  their  prey,  and  sbew  the 

5 rosiest  attention  to  it  as  soon  as  it  comes  near  them, 
t  seize*  a  worm  the  moment  it  is  touched  by  on*  of 
the  arm* ;  and  in  conveying  it  to  tbe  mouth,  it  fre- 
quently twists  the  arm  into  a  spiral  like  a  cork-screw, 
by  which  means  the  insect  is  brought  to  the  mouth  in 
a  much  shorter  time  than  otherwise  it  would  be ;  and 
so  soon  are  the  insects  on  which  the  polypes  feed  killed 
by  them,  that  M.  Fontana  thinks  they  must  contain 
the  most  powerful  kind  of  poison  ;  for  the  lip*  scares 
touch  the  animal  when  it  expires,  though  there  cannot 
be  any  wound  perceived  on  it  when  dead.  Tbe  warm, 
when  swallowed,  appear*  sometimes  single,  sometime* 
double,  according  to  circumstances.  When  full,  tbe 
polype  contracts  itself,  hangs  down  a*  in  a  kind  of  stu- 
por, but  extends  again  in  proportion  as  tbe  food  is  di- 
gested, and  the  excremeatitioos  part  is  discharged. 
The  bodies  of  the  insect*,  when  swallowed,  are  first  ma- 
cerated in  the  stomaoh,  then  reduced  into  fragments, 
and  driven  backwards  and  forward*  from  one  end  of 
the  stomach  to  the  other,  and  even  into  the  arms,  which, 
as  well  as  the  other  parts  of  this  remarkable  creature,  are 
a  kind  of  hollow  guts  or  stomachs.  In  order  to  observe 
this  motion,  it  is  best  to  feed  the  polypes  with  such 
food  as  will  give  a  lively  colour;  each,  for  instance,  a* 
those  worms  which  are  furnished  with  a  red  juice.  Soma, 
bits  of  a  small  black  snail  being  given  to  the  polype,  tbe 
■ubsUnce  of  the  skin  was  soon  dissolved  into  a  pulp  con- 
sisting of  small  black  fragments  ;  and  on  examining  the 
polype  with  a  microscope,  it  was  found  that  the  par- 
ticles were  driven  about  in  the  stomach,  and  that  tbey 
passed  into  the  arms,  from  thence  hsek  -into  the  sto- 
mach ;  then  to  the  tail,  from  whence  they  passed  again 
ioto  the  arms,  and  so  on.  The  grains  of  which  the 
body  of  the  polype  consists,  take  their  colour  from  the 
food  with  which  it  is  nourished,  and  become  red  or 
black  as  tbe  food  happens  to  afford  the  one  or  tbe 
other.  They  are  likewise  more  or  less  tinged  with 
these  colours  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  the  nutri- 
tive juices ;  and  it  is  observable  that  they  lose  their  co- 
lour if  fed  with  aliments  of  a  colour  different  from 
themselves.  They  feed  on  most  insects,  and  fish  or 
flesh,  if  cnt  into  small  bit*.  Sometimes  two  polypes  lay 
bold  of  tbe  same  worm,  _acd  each  begins  to  swallow  its 
own  end  till  their  mouth*  meet,  and  the  worm  break*. 
Bot  should  this  happen  not  to  be  the  case,  tbe  one  polype 
will  sometimes  devour  tbe  other  along  with  its  portion. 
It 
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Speeiet,     It  appears,  however,  tint  the  stomach  of  one  polyps  is 
phjta.  got  fitted  For  dissolving  the  substance  of  another  ;   for 
**    '    '  the  one  which  is  swallowed  always  gets  clear  again  af- 
ter being  imprisoned  an  hour  or  two. 

The  manner  in  which  the  polypes  generate  in  most 
perceptible  in  the  griara  and  fnsca,  as  being  consider- 
ably larger  than  the  viridis.  If  we  examine  one  of 
them  in  Rummer,  when  the  animal*  are  most  active,  and 
prepared  for  propagation,  Home  small  tubercles  will  be 
found  proceeding  from  its  sides,  which  constantly  in- 
crease in  bulk,  until  at  last  in  two  or  three  days  they 
assume  the  figure  of  small  polypes.  When  jhey  first 
begin  to  shoot,  the  excrescence  becomes  pointed,  assum- 
ing a  conical  figure,  and  deeper  colour  than  the  rest 
of  the  body.  In  a  short  time  it  becomes  truncated,  and 
thnn  cylindrical,  after  which  the  arms  begin  to  shoot 
from  the  anterior  end.  The  tail  adheres  to  the  body 
of  the  parent  animal,  but  gradually  grows  smaller,  un- 
til at  last  it  adheres  only  by  a  point,  and  is  then  ready 
to  be  separated.  When  this  is  the  case,  both  the  mo- 
ther and  young  ones  fit  themselves  to  (he  sides  of  the 
glass,  and  are  separated  from  each  other  by  a  sudden 
jerk.  The  time  requisite  for  the  formation  of  the 
young  ones  U  very  different,  according  to  the  warmth 
of  the  weather  and  the  nature  of  the  food  eaten  by  the 
mother.  Sometimes,  they  are  fully  formed,  and  ready 
to  drop  off  in  34  hours  -,  in  other  cases,  when  the  wea- 
ther is  cold,  15  days  have  been  requisite  for  bringing 
them  to  perfection.  / 

It  it  remarkable,  that  there  is  a  reciprocal  commu- 
nication of  food  betwixt  the  yonng  and  old,  before 
they  be  separated.  The  young  ones,  as  soon  as  they 
are  furnished  with  arms,  catch  prey  for  themselves,  and 
communicate  the  digested  food  to  the  old  ones,  who  on 
the  other  hand  do  the  same  to  the  young  ones.  This 
was  fully  verified  by  the  following  experiment.  One 
of  the  large  polypes  of  the  fusca,  kind  being  placid  on 
a  "lip  of  paper  in  a  little  water,  the  middle  of  the  body 
of  a  young  one  growing  oat  from  it  was  cut  oprn  ; 
when  the  superior  part  of  that  end  which  remained  fix- 
ed to  the  parent  Was  found  to  be  open  also.  But  cut- 
ting over  the  parent  polype  on  each  side  of  the  shoot, 
■  short  cylinder  was  obtained,  open  at  both  ends ;  which 
being  viewed  through  a  microscope,  the  tight  was  ob- 
served to  come  through  the  young  one  into  the  stomach 
of  the  old  one.  On  cutting  open  the  portion  of  th.e 
cylindrical  portion  lengthwise,  not  only  the  hole  of 
communication  was  observed,  but  one  might  see  through 
the  end  of  the  young  one  nlsit.  On  changing  the  situa- 
tion of  the  two  pieces,  the  light  was  seen  through  the 
hole  of  communication.  This  may  be  seen  between  the 
parent  polype  and  its  young  ones  after  feeding  them  ; 
for  aftrr  the  parents  have  eaten,  the  bodies  of  the 
voting  ones  swill  as  if  tbey  themselves  bad  been  eat- 
ing. 

The  polypes  produce  yonng  ones  indiscriminately 
from  all  parts  of  their  bodies,  and  five  or  six  young 
ones  have  frequently  been  produced  at  once  ;  nay,  M. 
Trembley  has  observed  nine1  or 'ten  produced  at  the 
tame  time. 

Nothing  like  copulation  among  these  creatures  was 
ever  observed  by  M.  Tremhley,  though  for  two  yeart 
fee  had  thousands  of  them  under  hit  inspection.  To  be 
more  certain  on  thit  tuhject,   he  took  two  yonng  ones 
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the  moment  they  came  from  their  parent,  and  placed    Speciu. 
them  in  separate  glasses.     Both  of  them  multiplied,  not  Zoophjta. 
only  themselves,  but  also  their  offspring,  which  were'  ""»"■  '' 
separated  and  watched  in  the  same  -manner   to    the 
teventh  generation.     They  have  even  the  same  power  of 
generation,  while  adhering  to  their  parent.   In  this  state 
the  parent,  with  its  children  and   grandchildren,  exhi- 
bits a  singular  appearance,  looking  like  a  abrub  thick 
tet  with  branches.     Thus  several  generations  sometimes 
are  attached  to  one  another,  and  all  of  them  to  one  pa- 
rent.    Mr  Adams  gives  a  figure  of  one  polype  with  19 
young  ones   hanging    at    it  ;    the  whole    group   being 
■bout  one  inch  broad,  and  one  incb  and  a  half  in  length  ; 
the  old  polype  ate  about  1 2  modoculi  per  day,  and  the 
yonng  ones  about  20  among  them. 

When  a  polype  is  cut  transversely  or  longitudinally 
into  two  or  three  parts,  each  part  in  a  short  time  be- 
comes a  perfect  animal  ;  and  so  great  is  this  prolific 
power,  that  a  new  animal  will  be  produced  even  from 
a  small  portion  of  the  akin  of  the  old  one.  If  the  yonng 
ones  be  mutilated  while  they  grow  upon  the  parent, 
the  parts  10  cut  off  will  be  reproduced  ;  and  the  same 
property  belongs  to  the  parent.  A  truncated  portion 
will  send  forth  young  ones  before  it  has  acquired  a 
new  head  and  tail  of  its  own,  and  sometimes  the  head 
of  the  young  one  supplies  the  place  of  that  which  should 
have  grown  out  of  the  old  one.  If  we  slit  a  polype 
longitudinally  through  the  head  to  the  middle  of  the 
body,  we  shall  have  one  formed  with  two  heads  ;  and  by 
again  slitting  these  in  the  same  manner,  we  may  form 
one  with  as  many  heads  as  we  please. 

A  still  more  surprising  property  of  these  animals  it, 
that  they  may  be  grafted  together.  If  the  truncated 
portions  of  a  polype  be  placed  end  to  end,  and  gently 
poshed  together,  they  will  unite  into  a  single  <me.  The 
two  portions  are  first  joined  together  by  a  slender  iietk, 
which  gradually  fills  up  and  disappears,  the  fond  passing 
from  one  part  into  tbe  other ;  and  thus  we  may  form 
polypes,  not  only  From  different  portions  of  tbe  same 
animal,  but  from  those  of  different  animals.  We  may 
fix  the  head  of  one  to  the  body  of  another,  and  the 
compound  animal  will  grow,  eat  and  multiply,  as  if  it 
had  never  been  divided.  By  pushing  the  body  of  one 
into  the  mouth  of  another,  so  far  that  their  beads  may 
be  brought  into  contact,  and  kept  in  that  situation  for 
tome  time,  they  will  at  last  unite  into  one  animal,  only 
having  double  the  usual  number  of  arms.  The  hydra 
fusca  may  be  turned  inside  ont  like  a  glove,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  continues  to  eat  and  live  at  before.  The 
lining  of  the  stomach  now  forms  the  outer  skin,  and 
the  former  epidermis  constitute!  the  lining  of  the  sto- 
mach. If  previous  to  thit  operation  the  polype  hate 
young  onet  attached  to  it,  such  as  are  newly  beginning; 
to  vegetate  turn  themselves  inside  out,  while  the  larger 
onet  continue  to  increase  in  size  till  they  reach  beyond 
the  mouth  of  the  parent,  and  are  then  separated  in  the 
usual  manner  from  the  body.  When  thus  turned,  the 
■  polype  combines  itself  in  many  different  ways.  The 
fore  part  frequently  closes  and  becomes  a  supernumer- 
ary tail.  The  animal,  which  was  at  first  straight,  now 
bends  itself,  to  that  the  two  tails  resemble  the  legs  of 
a  pair  of  compasses,  which  it  can  open  and  shot.  The 
eld  mouth  it  placed  at  it  were  at  the  joint  of  the  com- 
paiset,  but  loses  it*  power  of  action  ;  to  supply  which 
Zz  a 
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i  new  one  is  formed  in  its  neighbourhood,  tnd  in  ■ 
lime  (here  is  a  new  species  of  hydra  found  with 
**  several  mouths. 

The  sides  of  a  polype  which  has  been  cot  through  io 
a  longitudinal  direction,  begin  to  roll  themselves  up, 
usually  from  one  of  the  extremities,  with  the  oat  tide  of 
the  fckin  inwards  ;  but  in  a  little  time  they  unroll  them- 
selves, and  the  two  cut  edges  join  together,  sometimes 
beginning  at  one  extremity,  and  sometimes  approaching 
throughout  their  whole  length.  As  soon  as  the  edges 
join,  tbey  unite  so  closely  that  no  scar  can  be  perceiv- 
ed, If  a  polype  be  partly  turned  back,  the  open  part 
closes,  and  new  mouths  are  formed  in  different  places. 
Every  portion  of  a  polype  is  capable  of  devouring  in- 
sects, almost  as  soon  as  it  is  cot  off,  and  the  voracity  of 
the  whole  tribe  is  attonishing ;  for  Mr  Adams  observes, 
that  most  of  the  insects  on  which  tbey  feed  beer  the 
same  proportion  to  tbe  mouth  of  a  polype,  that  an  apple 
the  size  of  a  man's  bead  bears  to  the  month  of  a 
nan. 

The  hydra  pallens  is  very  rarely  met  with,  and  is 
described  by  Mr  Roiselle.  It  is  of  a  pale  yellow  co- 
lour, growing  gradually  smaller  from  the  bottom  ;  tbe 
tail  is  round  or  knobbed  ;  the  arms  are  about  the  length 
of  the  body,  of  a  white  colour,  generally  seven  in  num- 
ber, and  are  apparently  composed  of  a  chain  of  glo- 
bules. Tbe  young  axe  brought  forth  from  all  parts  of 
its  body. 

The  order  Zaophyta  contains  15  genera  and  489  spe- 


Ordek  V.  INFUSORIA. 

TVz  have  already,  under  the  article  Animalcule, 
treated  of  the  general  character  and  habits  of  the  ani- 
mals composing  this  order,  and  we  can  add  little  here 
to  what  has  been  said  io  that  article.  Wo  shall  there- 
fore merely  give  tbe  classification  of  tbe  genera  and 
species,  and  briefly  notice  a  few  of  the  more  remark- 
able individuals. 

Few  writers  have  written  expressly  on  this  order  j 
bat  the  principal  are  Muller,  Bruigiert,  in  the  Ency- 
clopedic Methodique,  and  Baker  and  Adams  on  the 
Microscope. 

Br.*.,.,.  68'  BUMMWI. 

Body  contractile,  covered  with  a  shell,  and  furnished 
with  rotatory  cilia. 

There  are  about  12  species,  viz.  orceolaris,  patella, 
cirratus,  tripos,  nncinatus,  mucronatus,  cemoos,  calyci- 
florae,  tnbifei,  qnadridentatus,  patina,  and  striatus. 

patina.  The  patim  is  extremely  bright  and  splendid,  has  a 

large  body,  a  crystallise  and  nearly  circular  shell,  with- 
out either  incision  or  teeth,  only  towards  the  apex  it 
falls  in  so  as  to  form  a  smooth  notch,  A  double  glit- 
tering organ,  with  ciliated  edges,  projects  from  the 
apex  i  both  of  them  of  a  conical  figure,  and  standing. 
as  it  were  upon  a  pellucid  substance,  which  is  divided 
into  two  lobes,  between  which  and  the  rotatory  organ 
there  is  a  silver-coloured  crennlated  membrane.  Two 
small  elaws  may  likewise  be  disovered  near  the 
mouth, 

idiatuS.  The  stristos  has  en  oblong,  pellncid  shell,  capable 
of  altering  its  figure.     The  apex  is  truncated,  with  six 
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small  teeth  on  the  edge  of  it,   12  longitudinal  streaks    species, 
down  the   back,   the  base  obtnse  and  smooth.      The  lofuwrin. 
teeth  are  occasionally  protruded  or  retracted  j  and  there  '  "'   »   _J 
are  two  small  spines  or  horns  on  the  other  side  of  the 
shell.     The  animal  itself  is  of  a  yellow  colour,  crystal- 
line, and  muscular  ;  now  and  then  putting  out  from 
the  apex  two  or  three  little  boodles  of  playing  hairs, 
the  two  lateral  ones  shorter  than  that  in  the  middle  ; 
on  the  outer  side  we  may  observe  a  forked  deglndatory 
muscle,  and  two  rigid  points  when  the  apex  is  drawn 
in.     It  is  found  in  sea  water. 

*  Vonkells. 

Body  contractile,   naked,   end  furnished  with  ciliate, 
rotatory  organs. 

There  are  about  57  species,  which  are  arranged  un- 
der three  sections, 

A,  Seated  on  a  pedicle  or  item. 

39  species,  viz.  *  racemose,  *  polypina,  *  an  astatic*  , 

conglomerate,  *  pyraria,  *opercularia,  *  tuberose,  hi  mis, 

bellis,  *  umbellsria,  *  berberinn,  digitalis,  fasciculate., 

annularis,  nutans,  gemella,  *  nebulifera,  *  convallaria, 

*  luuaris,  *  globntarin,  inclinans,  ringens,  *  pyriforrain, 
stellate,  vagiueta,  *  citrine,  cyalbine,  putrida,  and  pa- 
tellina. 

B.  Furnished  with  a  tail. 

14  species,  viz.  *  flosculosa,  *  eocialis,  *  stentoresv 

*  hyacinthino,  auriculats,  *  furceta,  senta,  *  catulus, 
felis,  vertnicolaris,  *  macro  nr«,  *  rotatoria,  *  lacina- 
lata,  and  saccular*. 

C.  Witkout  tail  or  stem. 
14  speciei,  viz.  'ampulla,  *cratsegaria,  Geniculate, 

*  nasuta,    *  crater! formis,    *  truncatella,    *  limaoina, 

*  disci  na,  cornuta,   *  ciucta,    •  polymorph  a,   •  viridts, 

*  bursata,  and  *  nigra. 

Tbe  polypina,  when  viewed  through  a  small  magni-—^   •  „_ 
fier,  appear  like  so  many  little  trees ;  the  upper  pu\, 
or  heads,  are  egg-shaped,  the  top  truncated,  the  lower 
part  filled  with  intestines  ;   the  branches  thick  set  with 
little  knobs.      Fig.  16.  Ftg.  i*. 

The  fasciculate  has  a  rotatory  organ,  which  fa%yjascicuk- 
somctimes  be  seen  projecting  beyond  the  aperture ;  there  ta. 
is  a  little  head  at  the  apex,  and  the  pedicle  is  twisted 
and  very  slender.  A  congealed  green  mass  which  is 
often  found  swimming  about  in  ditches  is  composed  of 
myriads  of  these  animals,  which  are  not  visible  to  the 
naked  eye,  and  when  magnified  appear  like  a  bundle, 
of  green  flowers. 

The  soctalis,  when  considerably  magnified,  appears  soc /„/,,,, 
like  a  circle  surrounded  with  crowns  or  ciliated  heads, 
tied  by  small  thin  tails  to  a  common  centre,  from 
whence  they  advance  towards  tbe  circumference,  where 
they  turn  very  briskly,  occasioning  a  kind  of  whirl- 
pool, which  brings  its  food.  Wheu  one  of  them  baa 
been  in  motion  for  some  time,  it  stops,  and  another  be- 
gins ;  sometimes  two  or  three  may  be  perceived'  in  mo- 
tion at  once  ;  they  are  frequently  to  be  met  with  se- 
parate, with  the  tail  sticking  in  tbe  mad.  The  body 
contracts  and  dilates  very  mnch,  so  as  sometimes  to 
have  the  appearance  of  a  cudgel,  at  others  to  assume 
almost  a  globular  form. 

The 
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71.  Cercarja. 


The  flotculosa  appear*  to  the  naked  eye  like  k  yellow     long,  slender,  and  finely  proportioned  neck,  of  a  size    Spccitt 
jlobule  adhering  to  the  ceratopbyllon  like  a  little  flower  "  ■-...- 

or  *  heap  of  yellow  eggs.  When  magnified,  they  an 
Men  to  consist  of  a  congeries  of  animslcula  oonitittil' 
a  sphere  from  a  mouldy  centre.  They  contract 
extend  their  bodies  either  alone  or  in  society,  and  excite 
a  vortex  in  the  water  by  means  of  a  disk.  When  they 
quit  the  society  and  act  singly,  they  may  bo  observed 
to  consist  of  a  head,  abdomen,  and  tail ;  the  bead 
being  frequently  drawn  back  into  the  abdomen  to  far 
that  it  cannot  be  seen,  only  exhibiting  a  broad  kidney- 
shaped  disk  standing  out.  The  abdomen  is  oblong, 
oval,  and  transparent ;  tbe  tail  sharp,  twice  a*  long  a* 
the  abdomen,  sometimes  rough  and  annotated,  or 
altogether  smooth. 


70.  TuICHODA. 
1  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  pellucid,  hairy,  or 


There  are  about  60 
three  section*. 


which  are  divided  into 


A.  Hairy. 


Animal  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  pellucid,  and  furnish- 
ed with  a  tail. 

There  ate  13  species)  viz.  *  cyrinus,  *  inquieta, 
*  lemna,  *  turbo,  *  podure,  *  mat* bills,  catellas,  *  la- 
pus,  *  vermicular! 9,  plenronectts,  *  tripus,  cyclidium, 
and  teaax. 

The  lemna  varies  its  form  so  much,  that  it  might  be 
mistaken  for  tbe  protens  of  Baker,  described  under  the 
article  Animalcule  :  though  in  fact  it  is  totally  differ- 
ent. Tbe  body  sometimes  appears, of  an  oblong,  some- 
times of  a  triangular,  and  sometimes  of  a  kidney-shape. 
Tbe  tail  is  generally  short,  thick,  and  annulated ;  hut 
sometimes  long,  flexible,  cylindric,  aad  without  rings  ; 
vibrating,  when  stretched  out,  with  so  much  velocity, 
that  it  appears  double.  A  small  pellucid  globule,  which 
Muller  supposes  to  be  it*  moutb,  is  observable  at  the 
apex ;  and  two  black  points  not  easily  discovered,  he 
thinks,  are  its  eye*.     It  walks  slowly  after  taking  three 


or  four  steps,  nod  extends  the  tail,  erecting  it  perpend i- 
47  species,  v«.  grandinells,   *  comtta,   •  granata,      culariy,  shaking  and  bending  it,  in  which  state  it  very 

*  sal.  *  hamha.  nrbis.  urnnla.   armarium.   *  triooni.  ti-       _„„1.  _.__ki._  -  l t  _r  .k.,  l — 


*  sol,  *  bamba,  orbis,  urnuln,  armarium,  *  trigone,  ti- 
nea, *  pubes,  *  protens,  *  gibba,  *  paten*,  *  uvula,  sul- 
cata, *  anas,  farcimen,  *  hater,  *  vertnieularis,  *  me- 
Htasa,  *  fimbriate,  camelus,  *  ratios,  inquiliuns,  *  inna- 
te, transfuga,  cilia ta,  *  cyclidiom,  *  polex,  *  lyncens, 

*  charon,  *  cimex,  pellionella,  angolus,  Ursula,  semilu- 
ua,  pupa,  *  pocillum,  clavus,  'mnsculus,  *delphinui, 
clave,  cnnicnlns,  *  piscis,  larnf,  and  •  longicauda. 

B,  Furnuhtd  with  cirri. 
Four  species,  viz.  *  acarni,  *  ludis,  saunlo,  and  volu- 


Nine  specie*,  viz.  lyneaater,  *  hiatrio,  *  cypris,  *  pa- 
tella, *  pullaster,  *  mytilos,  leput,  tilurns,  aad  calvi- 
tium. 

The  graodinella  is  a  very  small  pellucid  globule, 
with  tbe  intestines  scarcely  visible ;  tbe  top  of  the  sur- 
face furnished  with  several  small  bristle*  not  easily  d it- 


much  resembles  a  leaf  of  the  lemna. 


72.  Leucofrra. 


There  are  eight  species;  viz.  *  conflictor,  "veaiculi- 
fera,  acuta,  fluxa,  armilla,  *  cornuta,  *  heteroclita,  and 
nodal  a  ta. 

.     73.  COHIUM.  CmlM. 

Animal  very  simple,  flat,  angular,  but  invisible  to  the 
naked  eye. 

There  are  five  species  ;  viz.  *  pectorale,  pulvinatum, 
pelysphericum,  truncatura,  and  rectangulnm. 

The  pectoral*  it  founded  in  pure  water,  and  moves  al-jwciorafe. 
teraately  towards  the  right  and  left.     It  is  quadrangu- 
lar and  pellucid,    with  16  spherical    molecules,   of  a 


severable,  a*  the  creature  has  a  power  of  extending  or     greenish  colour,  set  in  a  quadrangular  membrane,  like 
ing  them  back  in  an  instant.     It  is  found  in  pore     the  jewels  in  the  breast-plate  of  the  high  priest,  reflect- 

11  „  :..  :_r...: r ..u_.  ;ng  [ignt  „„  j^  sWm< 


water  as  well  a*  iu  infusions  of  vegetables. 

The  sol  U  small,  globular,  and  crystalline ;  beset 
everywhere  with  diverging  rays  longer  than  tbe  diame- 
ter of  the  body ;  the  inside  full  of  molecule*.  The 
body  contracts  and  dilates,  but  the  creature  remains 
confined  to  tbe  same  spot.  It  was  found  with  other 
animalcules    in    water    which   had   been   kept    three 

The  protens  is  that  which  Mr  Baker  distinguishes  by 
the  same  name,  and  of  which  an  account  is  given  under 
the  article  Animalcule,     It  is  found  in  the  slimy      fetid  bay,  moving 
matter  adhering  to  the  side*  of  the  vessel  in  which  ve-     with  great  velocity. 


74.  Colpoda.  C 

ble  to  the  naked  eye,  very  simple,  peliu- 


Tkere    are    seven  species;    viz.  lamella,   rostrum, 

meleagris,  *  cucullus,  ren,  *  pyrum,  and  bypocrepis. 

Tbe  sMcauavt  it  found  in  vegetable  infusions,  and  in  lvcui/a3. 

all  direction!,    and   commonly 

It  is  very  pellucid,  and  ha*  a 


getables  have  been  infused,  or  animal  substances  pre-  well  defined  margin,  filled  with  little  bright  vesicle* 
served.  That  described  by  Mr  Adam*  we*  discovered  differing  in  size,  and  of  110  certain  number.  Its  figure 
in  the  slime  produced  from  the  water  where  small  fishes,  it  commonly  oval,  with  the  top  bent  into  a  kind -of 
water  snails,  8tc.  had  been' kept.  The  body  resembled  beak,  sometimes  oblong,  but  most  commonly  obtuse. 
that  of  a  snail,  the  shape  being  somewhat  elliptical,  but  It  has  in  the  inside  from  8  to  24  bright  little  vesicles 
pointed  at  one  end,  while  from  the  other  proceeded  a     not  discernible  io  such  ■*  are  young.    Some  have  sup. 
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p'nt'J  these  to  he  animalcule*  which  thit  creature  ha) 
.  swallowed  ;  but  Mr  Mnller  is  of  opinion  thnt  they  are 
■'its  oITsprine.  When  (Ml  creature  It  near  Heath  t.y 
rtnioii  of  the  evaporation  of  the  water,  it  protrudes  its 
offspring  with  violence.  From  some  circumstance*  it 
would  seem  probable  tint  this  animalcule  casts  in  skin, 
as  is  the  case  with  some  insects. 

75.  Paramesium. 

Worm  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  simple,  pellucid,  flat- 
tened, oblong. 

There  are  seven  species ;  viz.  *  aurelia,  chrysalis, 
*  oviferum,  *  marginatum,  caudatum,  anceps,  and  acu- 
ta m. 

The  aurelia  is  membranaceous,  pellucid,  and  four 
times  longer  than  it  is  broad  ;  the  fore  part  obtuse  and 
transparent ;  tbe  bind  part  filled  with  molecules.  It 
has  somewhat  the  appearance  of  a  gimlet,  by  reason  of 
a  fold  which  goes  from  the  middle  to  tbe  apex,  and  ii 
of  a  triangular  figure.  It  moves  in  a  rectilinear  and 
vacill.itory  manner.  It  is  found  in  ditches  where  there 
is  plenty  of  duckweed  ;  and  will  live  many  months  in 
the  same  water  without  any  renewal  of  it. 

76.  CrCLlDlUM. 

Worm  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  very  simple,  pellucid, 
flat,  orbicular  or  oval. 


nucleus,  and  pedi- 


I  here  are  seven  species  ;  v 
glaucoma,  *  radians,  rostratum, 
cuius. 


77.  BlJRSARIA. 

Worm  very  simple,  membranaceous,  hollow. 

There  are  three  species  j  viz.  truncatella,  •  liirundi- 


nella,  and  *  duplella. 

78.  Vibrio. 

Wwm  invisible  to  the  naked  eye ;  very  simple,  round, 
elongated. 

There  are  2C  species ;  viz.  lineola,  bacillus,  nmliila, 
vermiculus,  iatrstinnm,  *  lunula,  malleus,  *  serpentulus, 
"  aceti,  *  glutinis,  *  anguilula,  utriculus,  fasciola,  co- 
Ivmbus,  cygnus,  *  anser,  *  olor,  falx,  diffluens,  and 
*  proteus. 

Tbe  anier  is  found  in  water  where  duckweed  grows. 
Tbe  trunk  is  elliptic,  round,  and  without  any  inequali- 
ty on  the  sides.  It  is  full  of  molecules  ;  tbe  hind  part 
sharp  and  bright ;  the  fore  part  produced  into  a  bend- 
ing neck,  longer  than  the  body  ;  tbe  apex  whole  and 
even,  with  blue  canals  passing  between  the  marginal 
edges,  occupying  tbe  whole  length  of  the  neck  j  and  in 
one  of  them  a  violent  descent  of  water  to  the  beginning 
of  the  trunk  is  observable,  It  moves  tbe  body  alow, 
but  tbe  neck  more  briskly. 

79.  Ekchkus. 

Worm  invisible  to  tbe  naked  eye ;  very  simple,  cylio. 


Chap.  II. 


There  are  I  r  species  ;   »iz.  viridis,  *  pnnctifera,  no-     Sntcin. 
dulosa,  farcimen,  semilunum,  ovulum,  pjrum,  fusus,  fri-  lufntoria. 
tillus,  •  caudaU,  epistomium,  *  retrograde,  *  truncut, '       *     J 
•patula,  and  papula. 

80.  Bacii.laria. 


Body  consisting  of  cylindrical  straw-like  filaments,  pla- 
ced parallel  to  each  other,  and  frequently  changing 
their  position. 


There  is  only  one  species  }  viz.  piradoxa. 


Worm  i 


visible  to  the  naked  eye;   simple,  pellucid, 


bulla. 


e  are  nine  species ;  viz.  globulus,  pilula,  *  sphse- 
'a,  *  lunula,  dimidiatus,  *  globator,  pilens,  and 


The  globator,  or  ipherical  mtmbranacmu*  volvox,  is  ziobator. 
found  in  great  numbers  in  the  infusions  of  hemp  and 
tremella,  and  in  stagnant  waters  in  spring  and  summer. 
It  was  first  observed  and  dissected  by  Leeuwenhoeck ; 
but  the  descriptions  of  it  given  by  authors  differ  consi- 
derably from  each  other.  The  following  is  that  of  Mr 
Baker.  *'  There  is  no  appearance  of  either  bead,  tail, 
or  fins.  It  move*  in  every  direction,  backwards,  for- 
wards, up  or  down,  rolling  over  and  over  like  a  bowl, 
spinning  horizontally  like  a  top,  or  gliding  along  smooth- 
ly without  turning  itself  at  all :  sometimes  its  motions 
are  very  slow,  at  other  times  very  swift ;  and  when  it 
pleases  it  can  turn  round  as  upon  an  axis  very  nimbly, 
without  moving  out  of  it*  place.  The  body  it  trans- 
parent, except  where  the  circular  spots  are  placed, 
which  are  probably  its  young.  The  surface  of  tho 
body  in  some  is  as  if  all  dotted  over  with  little  point), 
and  tn  others  as  if  granulated  like  shagreen.  In  ge- 
neral it  appears  as  if  set  round  with  short  moveable 
hairs."  Another  author  informs  us,  that  "  they  are 
first  very  small,  but  grow  so  large  that  they  can  bo 
discerned  with  the  naked  eye ;  they  are  of  a  yellowish 
green  colour,  globular  figure,  and  in  substance  mem- 
branaceous and  transparent ;  and  in  the  midst  of  this 
substance  several  small  globes  may  be  perceived.  Each 
of  these  are  srosller  animalcula,  which  have  also  the 
diaphanous  membrane,  and  contain  within  themselves 
still  smaller  generations,  which  may  be  distinguished 
by  mean*  of  very  powerful  glasses.  Tbe  larger  glo- 
bules may  be  seen  to  escape  from  the  parent,  and  then 
increase  in  size." 

This  little  animal  appears  like  a  transparent  globule 
of  a  greenish  colour,  the  fcetus  being  composed  of  small- 
er greenish  globules.  In  proportion  to  its  ago  it  be- 
comes whiter  and  brighter,  and  moves  slowly  round  its 
axis  -,  but  to  tbe  microscope  its  surface  appears  as  if 
granulated  ;  tbe  roundest  molecules  fixed  in  the  centre 
being  largest  in  those  that  are  young.  Tbe  exterior 
molecules  may  be  wiped  off,  leaving  the  membrane 
naked.'  When  the  young  ones  are  of  a  proper  size,  tbe 
membrane  opens,  and  they  past  through  the  fissure,  after 
wbicb  the  mother  melts  way.  Sometime*  they  change 
their  spherical  figure,  and  become  flat  in  several  places, 
Tbey 
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219  species. 


s  tbey  an 


Worm  invisible  to  tlte  naked  eye  ;  most  simple,  pellu- 
cid, resembling  «  point. 

There  are  five  specie*;  vi«.  "atomus,  puncture,  'mi- 
ca, *  lent,  end  termn. 

This  order  contains  15  genera  1 

How  many  kind*  of  theie  inv 
(iay»  Mr  Adam*))  »  yet  unkno< 
cerned  of  all  sizes,  from  tho-e  wli 
ble  to  the  naked  eye,  to  such  as  re 
microscope  a*  the  Axed  stars  do  that  of  the  telescope, 
and  with  the  greatest  powers  hitherto  invented,  appear 
only  as  so  many  moving  point*.  The  smallest  living 
creature*  oar  instruments  can  shew,  are  those  which  in- 
habit the  waters  ;  and  though  animalcule  equally  mi- 
nute may  fly  in  the  air,  or  creep  upon  the  earth,  it  is 
scarce  possible  to  get  a  view  of  them  ;  but  as  water  is 
transparent,  by  confining  the  creatures  within  it  we  can 
more  easily  observe  them  by  applying  a  drop  of  it  to 
the  glasses. 

Animalcule*  in  general  are  observed  to  move  in  all 
directions  with  equal  ease  and  rapidity  ;  sometime*  ob- 
liquely, sometimes  straight  forward;  sometimes  moving 
in  a  circular  direction,  or  rolling  upon  one  another,  re* 
moving  backward*  and  forward*  through  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  the  drop,  a*  if  diverting  themselves  ;  at  other 
times  greedily  attacking   the   little  parcels  of  matter 


:  with.  Notwithstanding  tbeir  extreme  mi-  sptei--. 
they  know  how  to  avoid  obstacles,  or  to  pre-  Inlmwin. 
vent  any  interference  with  one  another  in  their  mo-  »  ' 
tions  :  sometime*  they  will  suddenly  change  the  direc- 
tion in  which  they  move,  and  take  an  opposite  one  j 
and  by  inclining  the  glass  on  which  the  drop  of  water 
is,  a*  it  can  be  made  to  move  in  any  direction,  so  the 
animalcule*  appear  to  move  a*  easily  against  tbe  stream 
a*  with  it.  When  the  water  begins  to  evaporate,  they 
flock  towards  the  place  where  tbe  fluid  ii,  and  abew  a 
great  anxiety  and  uncommon  agitation  of  the  organ* 
with  which  they  draw  in  tbe  water.  These  motions 
grow  languid  as  the  water  fails,  and  at  last  cease  alto- 
gether, without  a  possibility  of  renewal  if  they  be  left 
dry  for  a  short  time.  They  sustain  a  great  degree  of 
cold  as  well  a*  insects,  and  will  perish  in  much  the  lame 
degree  of  heat  that  destroys  insects.  Some  animalcule* 
are  produced  in  water  at  the  freezing  point,  and  some 
insects  live  in  snow.  By  mixing  the  least  drop  of  urine 
with  the  water  in  which  they  iwim,  tbey  instantly  fall 
into  convulsion*  and  die. 

The  same  rule  seems  to  hold  good  in  these  minute 
creature*,  which  is  observable  in  the  larger  animals,  viz. 
that  tbe  larger  kind*  are  less  numerous  than  such  as 
are  smaller;  while  tbe  smallest  of  all  are  found  in 
such  multitudes,  that  there  seem  to  be  myriad*  for  one 
of  the  other*.  They  increase  in  size,  like  other  animal*, 
from  their  birth  until  they  have  attained  their  full 
growth;  and  when  deprived  of  proper  nourishment, 
tbey  in  like  manner  grow  thin  and  perish. 


EXPLANATION  OF  FIGURES. 


Fig.  1.  Atcaris  Lumbrt'coidtt,  entire,  and  nearly  of 
its  natural  size ;  a,  the  head  ;  0,  the  tail;  c,  the  de- 
pressed band  ;  d,  the  punctifonn  aperture  j  e,  the  line 
extending  from  tbe  head  to  the  tail  ; ./,  the  gyrated  ap- 
paratus as  it  appear*  through  the  skin  of  tbe  worms. 

Fig.  2.  Represent*  the  viscera  of  tbe  worm  in  tbeir 
natural  situation  ;  a,  tbe  bead  j  b,  the  gullet ;  c,  the 
intestinal  canal ;  d,  tbe  lines  of  the  body  of  the  worm ; 
e,  the  uterus,  and  its  convoluted  apparatus. 

Fig.  3.  Atcaris  Vermicvlaru  of  its  natural  size. 

Fig.  4.  The  same  viewed  by  the  microscope ;  a,  the 
head  ;  A,  the  tail ;  -,  the  pistill  iform  stomach  ;  d,  a 
convoluted  apparatus  surrounding  the  intestinal  canal ; 
e,  an  orifice  which  is  probably  the  anns;^  the  exter- 
nal part  of  tbe  organ*  of  generation. 

Fig.  j.  Trichurit  Hominti,  of  it*  natural  size. 

Fig.  6.  The  same  considerably  magnified  ;  a  a,  the 
head  ;  b,  tbe  tail ;  c,  the  proboscis;  d  d,  the  intestinal 
canal ;  \a  hollow  tube ;  X  'he  ovaria. 

Fig.  7.  A  portion  of  the  Tania  Solium,  of  it*  na- 
tural *iie,  and  usual  appearance  ;  a  a,  the  marginal  c*- 
aula. 


Fig.  8.  a,  tbe  bead  enlarged  by  the  microscope ;  b% 
a  full  view  of  tbe  bead  when  very  much,  magnified  ;  a, 
the  oscula  at  the  base ;  e,  the  month. 

Fig.  9.  Sipuncului  Saecatut,  of  it*   natural   appear- 


Fig.  1 1.  Jiolothurio  Trtmmla. 

Fig.  12.  Aitcria*  Caput  Mtdma,  or  Arborescent 

Fig.  13.  Echinus  Eactdculut,  or  common  Sea-urchin. 

Fig.  14.  Tubalaria  Magmfica,  as  it  proceeds  from 
it*  native  rocks ;  a,  the  animal  with  its  teutacula 
fully  expanded  from  tbe  tube ;  6,  another  with  the  ten- 
taenia  collapsed ;  c,  one  with  the  tentacula  nearly 
withdrawn  into  the  tube ;  d,  tbe  animal  with  the 
tentacula  entirely  withdrawn ;  r,  e,  e,  probably  acti- 

Fig.  1 5.  Hydra  Grisca,  or  Fresh-water  Polype,  mag- 
nified: a,  the  moutb  -  b,  the  attached  part;  t,  c,  c(„ 
&c  the  arms  ;  e,  the  transparent  body. 

Fig.  16.  Fortiectia  Polypina,  magnified. 
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at.  HELMONT,  John-Baptist  Van,  a  leader  of  Ai- 
~ *  stiuction  in  ihe  chrmical  school  of  medicine,  was  bom 
at  Brussels  in  the  year  1577,  and  descended  of  a  nobio 
family.  He  studied  medicine  at  Louvain  and  some 
other  place*  with  so  much  avidity,  that  be  had  per- 
used Hippocrates,  Galen,  and  the  Greek  and  Arabian 
physicians  at  >  very  period  of  life.  "When  not  more 
than  17  yean  of  age,  he  read  public  lecture*  at  Lou- 
vain,  and  was  created  M.  D.  in  the  year  1559  when 
only  22.  Having,  in  1609,  married  a  wife  wbo  «u 
both  rich  and  noble,  be  retired  with  her  to  Vilforde, 
where  be  practised  a*  a  physician  without  taking  any 
fees,  and  was  accustomed  to  boast  of  the  thousand* 
whom  be  cored  every  year,  although  hi*  success  in  hi* 
own  family  was  by  no  mean*  great  ;  for  bis  eldest 
daughter  died  of  a  leprosy,  and  he  lost  two  tons  by  the 
plague.  He  published  a  variety  of  works,  by  which 
he  acquired  very  great  reputation.  He  waa  invited  to 
the  court  of  Vienna  by  the  emperor  Kodolpb,  which  ho 
declined  to  accept.  He  died  in  the  year  1644,  '"  t^ln 
68th  year  of  bis  age. 

He  was  a  man  of  acute  genius,  clear-sighted  in  de- 
tecting the  mistakes  of  others,  and  extremely  fond  of 
forming  hypotheses  of  his  own,  which  were  not  always 
supported  by  conclusive  arguments.  He  affirmed  with 
boldness,  was  extremely  credulous,  and  fond  of  such  ex- 
travagant narrations  as  seemed  to  favour  his  own  pre- 
conceived opinions.  Perhaps  his  greatest  foible  was 
the  liberal  manner  in  which  be  praised  himself,  in  re- 
ference to  hi*  own  nostrums  and  pretended  Specifics. 
Hi*  ideaa  were  far  from  being  perspicuous,  chiefly  ow- 
ing to  hi*  making  use  of  terms  and  phrases  which  be 
never  properly  defined.  He  added  much,  however, 
to  the  stock  of  chemical  facts  at  that  time  known,  and 
paved  the  way  to  more  interesting  discoveries,     He 
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contributed  more  than  any  ef  his  predecessors,  to  sub-  Helmoat 
vert  the  Galenical  theory  of  humours  and  qualities,  _J 
which  he  certainly  combated  with  many  forcible  argu-  ■ 
ments.  His  theory  of  ferments  was  in  a  great  measure 
espoused  by  Sylvios.  His  son  Francis-Mercurins  first 
published  his  works  collectively  in  1648;  and  although 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  they  abound  with  jargon  and 
error,  they  contain  many  pertinent  remarks,  and  mock 
curious  and  interesting  speculation. 

Helmont,  a(  small  town  in  the  Netherlands,  in 
Dutch  Brabant,  and  capital  of  the  district  of  Peeland, 
with  a  good  eastle.  It  is  seated  on  the  river  Aa,  in 
E.  Long.  5.37.  N.  Lnt.  51.  31. 

HELMSTADT,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  duchy 
of  Brunswick,  built  by  Charlemagne,  in  £■  Long.  n. 
10.   N.  Lat.  52.  30. 

Helmstadt,  a  strong  maritime  town  of  Sweden, 
and  capital  of  the  province  of  Holland,  seated  near  the 
Baltic  tea ;  in  E.  Long.  21.  5.  N.  Lat.  56.  44. 

HELONI  AS,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  bex- 
andria  class  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  noder 
the  10th  order-,  Coronariee.     Bee  Botany  Index. 

HELOISE,  celebrated  on  account  of  her  unfortunate 
affection  fur  her  tutor  Abelard,  and  for  her  Latin  letters 
to  him  after  they  had  retired  from  the  world.  She  died 
abbess  of  Paraclet  in  1163.     See  Abelahd. 

HELOS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  maritime  town 
of  Laconis,  situated  between  Trinasus  and  Acrite,  in 
Pauaanias's  time  in  ruins.  The  district  was  called  Htlo- 
tea,  and  the  people  Heloles,  Helot cr,  Htlei,  and  Heleatte, 
by  Stephanos ;  and  Ihtte,  by  Livy.  Being  subdued 
by  the  Lacedaemonians,  they  were  all  reduced  to  a 
state  of  public  slavery,  or  made,  the  slaves  of  lb*  public, 
on  these  conditions,  viz.  that  they  neither  could  recover 
their  liberty  nor  be  sold  out  uf  the  territory  of  Sparta. 
Hem 
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Ilrlat      Hence  the  Imn -UAartMir,  in  Harpaentinn,  for  be  in  g 

I  .       in  a  slate  of  slavery  ;  and  hence  also  tlie  Laced  gem  on  i- 

Htl«t.ttt.  ftng  cal,efl  (|)e  a|avea  of  B|,  natjo0i  wba[ever  folate, 

Helntiru.1  is  the  epithet. 

HELOTS,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  the  slaves  of  the 

Spartans.     See  IIelos The  freemen  of  Sparta  were 

forbidden  the  exercise  of  any  mean  or  mechanical  em- 
ployment, and  therefore  the  whole  care  of  supplying 
the  city  with  necessaries  devolved  upon  the  Helots. 

HELSINBURG.    See  Euhmburg. 

HELSINGIA,  a  province  of  Sweden,  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Jempterland  and  Medelpadia,  on  the  east 
by  the  Bothnic  gulf,  and  an  the  south  and  west  by 
'  Dalecarlia  and  Gestricia.  ft  is  full  of  mountains  and 
forests,  and  the  inhabitants  are  almost  constantly  em- 
ployed in  banting  and  fishing.  It  has  no  cities :  the 
principal  towns  are,  Hudwlckvald,  Alia,  and  Dilsbo. 

HELSINGIC  character,  a  peculiar  kind  of  cha- 
racter found  inscribed  on  stones  in  the  province  of  Het- 
singla.  The  Runic  and  Helsingic  characters  may  be 
easily  transformed  into  each  other. 

HELSTON,  a  town  of  Cornwall  in  England,  seat- 
ed on  the  river  Cober,  near  its  influx  into  the  sea,  one 
of  the  towns  appointed  lor  the  coinage  of  tin,  and  the 
place  of  assembly  for  the  west  division  of  the  county.  It 
had  formerly  a  priory  and  a  castle,  and  sent  members 
to  parliament  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  but  was  not 
incorporated  till  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  It  was 
re- incorporated  in  1774.  A  little  below  the  town  there 
is  a  tolerable  good  harbour,  where  several  of  the  tin  ships 
<  take  in  their  lading.     King  John  exempted  this  place 

from  paying  toll  any  where  but  in  the  city  of  London. 
It  contained  2297  inhabitants  in  181 1,  and  sends  two 
members  to  parliament. 

HELVELLA,  a  genus  of  the  natural  order  of  fun- 
gi, belonging  to  the  cryptogamia  class  of  plants.  See 
Botany  ZWr.r- 

HELVETLC,  something  that  has  a  relation  to  the 
Inhabitants  of  the  Swiss  cantons,  who  were  anciently 
called  He/vetn.— The  Helvetic  body  comprehends  the 
republic  of  Switzerland,  consisting  of  13  cantons,  which 
make  so  many  particular  commonwealths.  By  the 
laws  and  customs  of  the  Helvetic  body,  all  differences 
between  the  several  states  and  republics  are  to  be  de- 
cided within  themselves,  without  the  intervention  of 
any  foreign  power.  The  government  of  this  body, 
before  its  subjugation  to  France,  was  chiefly  democratic, 
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HELVETlt,  a  people  of  Belgica,  ir 
bond  of  the  Allobroges  and  the  Provi 
fame.1  Tor  bravery  and  a  (urn  for  war.  Called  Civile 
Helvetia,  and  divided  into  four  pagi  or.cantons  j  situ- 
ated to  the  south  and  west  or  the  Rhine,  by  which  they 
were  divided  from  the  German*  ;  and  extending  to- 
wards  Gaul,  frnm  which  they  wire  separated  by  Mount 
Jura  on  the  west,  and  by  the  rlhodanus  and  Lacus  Lc- 
manus  on  the  south,  and  therefore  called  a  Gallic  na- 
tion (Tacitus,  Caesar,  Strabo,  Ptolemy,  Pliny}.  For- 
merly  a  part  of  Celtic  Gaul,  but  by  Augustus  assigned 
to  Belgics. 

HELVETIUS,  O-aud-Adrian,  a  man  of  letters, 
and  celebrated  French  philosopher,  was  horn  at  Paris, 
in  the  year  1715-  After  receiving  the  rudiments  of  his 
education  in  his  father's  home,  he  was  sent  to  the  col- 
lege of  Louii  the  Great,  where  be  discovered  greater 
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indication*  of  genius  than  any  of'  his  fellow  students,  Helmim. 
and  thus  gained  the  esteem  of  the  professor  of  rhetoric,  ■  ^ ..  — > 
by  whom  particular  attention  was  paid  to  bit  education. 
By  his  elegant  and  graceful  exterior  be  endeavoured  to 
ingratiate  himself  with  the  fair  sex;  but  he  was  loan  con- 
vinced, that  although  external  accomplishments  rosy 
dazzle  for  the  moment,  nothing  short  of  intellectual  ac- 
complishments can  secure  the  conquest.  The  circum- 
stance which  led  htm  to  perceive  the  absolute  necessity  of 
mental  improvement  in  order  to  be  truly  esteemed  and 
admired,  is  worthy  of  notice.  When  walking  alone  in 
one  of  the  public  gardens,  he  discovered  a  most  extrava- 
gant figure  amidst  a  circle  of  young  and  amiable  ladies. 
This  was  M.  Man  pert  uis,  who  engrossed  all  the  care  and 
attention  of  this  charming  group,  notwithstanding  the  ri- 
diculous and  grotesque  singularity  of  his  drew.  This  con- 
vinced Helvetius  that  if  he  wished  to  be  sincerely  ad- 
mired or  esteemed,  dancing,  tennis,  and  all  other  bodily 
exercises  must  give  place  to  the  decoration  of  his  mind. 
He  therefore  immediately  became  a  solitary,  silent  stu- 
dent, and  the  mathematics  in  particular  first  attracted 
bis  notice  ',  and  iu  a  short  time  he  was  deemed  a  fit 
companion  fur  same  of  the  first  and  most  distinguished 
literary  charaotert  of  the  period  in  which  he  flourished. 
Voltaire  and  Montesquieu  were  among  his  early  inti- 
mates ;  with  the  latter  of  whom  he  contracted  a  cordial 
and  lasting  friendship. 

The  first  literary  performance  of  M.  Helvetius  waa 
of  the  poetical  kind,  consisting  of  epistles  on  happiness, 
but  these  were  not  communicated  to  the  public  till 
after  his  decease.  When  read  in  private,  however,  they 
were  very  much  admired,  and  Voltaire  considered  them 
as  a  strong  proof  of  the  didactic  anil  philosophical 
power*  of  their  aothor.  When  the  V Esprit  dei  Lota  of 
Montesquieu  appeared  in  public,  it  was  studied  by  Hel- 
vetius with  the  Utmost  care  and  attention,  and  his  only 
fault  to  it  was,  that  it  did  not  cont 
the  things  of  which  it  professed  t 
examining  systems  of  legislat 
with  each  other,  Helvetius 
nature  of  man  should  be  first 

governing  him  founded  on  his  own  nature.  This  waa 
true  philosophy,  and  such  ideas  determined  him  to  un- 
dertake a  work  which  might  supply  what  he  conceived 
to  be  defects  in  the  publication  of  Montesquieu.  In 
the  year  1758  this  work  made  its  appearance,  under 
the  title  of  Dt  FEiprit,  &o,  which  waa  condemned  by 
the  parliament  of  Paris,  because  it  was  considered  as 
degrading  the  nature  of  man}  bat  this  impolitic  me- 
thod of  suppressing  his  labours  made  them  sought  foe 
with  avidity  all  over  France,  as  well  at  other  European 
countries,  and  gave  them  more  importance  tbau  per- 
haps they  would  have  otherwise  acquired. 


1  the  first  ideas  ol 

treat.     Instead  of 

d  comparing  them 

1  of  opinion,  that  thu 

died,  and  the  laws  for 


To  a 
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England  in  the  year  1762,  and  in  the  following  year 
he  went  to  Prussia,  where  he  Was  received  by  the  king 
with  evety  mark  of  respect,  who  gave  him  lodgings  iu 
the  palace,  and  admitted  bim  into  bis  familiar  parties. 
He  was  uncommonly  liberal  to  the  indigent,  same  of 
wham  hot  ill  requited  him,  on  which  occasions  be  was 
wont  In  say  to  his  friends,  "  If  I  were  a  king,  I  would 
correct  them  ;  but  as  I  am  only  rich,  and  tbev  are  poor, 
I  did  my  duty  in  relieving  them."  Notwithstanding 
his  constitution  was  excellent,  from  which  hi*  friends 
concluded  that  they  would  long  enjoy  the  happiness  of 
bis 
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i  bis  society,  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  gout  in  hit  bead  and 
stomach  in  the  month  of  December  1771,  in  the  56th 

•    year  of  his  age. 

^  Besides  bis  work  DtPEtprit,  he  was  the  author  of  a 
"  Treatise  on  Man,  bis  Intellectual  Faculties  and  hit 
Education,"  in  2  vols.  8vo.  published  after  his  death. 
In  both  it  most  be  confessed  that  be. has  displayed  very 
great  ingenuity  and  taste,  an  extensive  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  and  a  turn  for  ridiculing  the  follies  of 
mankind  j  but  some  of  his  hypotheses  appear  rather  pa- 
radoxical, and  perhaps  his  ironical  observations  on  cre- 
dulity and  false  religion  can  hardly  be  reconciled  with 
a  belief  of  genuine  Christianity,  which  he  openly  pro- 

HELVIDIANS,  a  sect  of  ancient  heretics,  deno- 
minated from  their  leader  HeWidius,  a  disciple  of  Aux- 
entins  the  Arian,  whose  distinguishing  principle  was, 
that  Mary,  the  mother  of  Jesos,  did  not  continue  a.  vir- 
gin, but  had  other  children  by  Joseph. 

HELVOET- sluts,  a  sea-port  town  of  the  United 
Netherlands,  seated  on  the  island  of  Voorn,  in  the 
province  of  Holland,  and  where  the  English  packet- 
boat  always  goes.  It  is  but  a  small  place,  consisting 
only  of  a  handsome  quay,  and  two  or  three  little 
streets.  But  it  is  very  well  fortified,  and  esteemed  the 
safest  harbour  in  the  country.  The  largest  men  of  war 
may  come  up  to  the  middle  of  the  town  ;  and  yet  it  has 
but  very  little  trade,  because  the  merchants  chaose  to 
live  higher  op  the  country.  It  surrendered  to  the 
French  in  179J.     E.  Long.  3.  58.  N.  Lat.  52.  41. 

HEMATH,  or  Hamath,  in  Ancient  Geography, 
the  name  of  a  city  (whose  king  was  David's  friend, 
2  Sam.  ix.)  to  the  south  of  Lebanon,  from  which  a 
territory  was  called  Hemath,  on  the  north  of  Canaan 
and  south  of  Syria,  as  appears  by  the  spies,  Numb,  xii, 
1  Kings  viii.  Ezek.  xlvii.  Whether  one  or  mote  cities 
and  districts  of  this  name  lay  in  this  tract,  neither  in- 
terpreters nor  geographers  are  agreed.  The  eastern 
part  was  called  Hemath-xoba,  2  Chron.  viii,  unless  we 
suppose  that  there  was  a  city  jn  Zoba  of  this  name,  for- 
tified by  Solomon.  In  defining  the  boundary  of  Pale- 
stine, it  is  often  st'iA,  from  the  entering  />/  Hamath  ;  as 
a  province  to  be  entered  into  through  a  strait  or  defile. 
And  if  there  was  such,  the  next  question  is.  From  what 
metropolis  it  was  called  Hemath?  Antioch,  capital  of 
Syria,  is  supposed  to  be  caHed  Hemath  or  Amatka, 
(Jonathan,  Targum,  8cc);  and  again,  Epiphania. 
(Josephus).  Both  were  to  the  north  of  Lebanon;  con- 
sequently not  the  Hemath  of  Scripture,  the  immediate 
boundary  of  Palestine  to  the  north,  and  lying  to  the 
south  of  Lebanon. 

HEMATITES,  an  ore  of  iron.  See  Hematites, 
Mike  it  a  lost  Index. 

HEMEROBAPTISTS,  a  sect  among  the  ancient 
Jews,  thus  called  from  their  washing  and  bathing  every 
day,  in  all  seasons  ;  and  performing  this  custom  with  the 
greatest  solemnity,  as  a  religions  rite  necessary  to  sal- 
vation. 

Epipbaiiius,  who  mentions  this  as  the  fourth  heresy 
among  the  Jews,  observes,  that  in  other  points  these 
heretics  had  much  the  tame  opinions  as  the  Scribe*  and 
Pharisees ;  only  that  they  denied  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  in  common  with  the  Sadducees;  and  retained  a 
few  other  of  the  improprieties  of  these  last. 
,  The  sect  who  pais  in  the  East  under  the  denomiua- 
-     Vol.  X.  Part  I.  f 
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tion  of  Sabians,  calling  themselves  Mtndai  Iiafu,  or  the    Hewers- 
diiciplei  of  John,   and  whom  the  Europeans  entitle  the    bapiiMi    . 
Christians  of  St  John,  because  they  yet  retain  some         I 
knowledge  of  the  gospel,  is  probably  of  Jewish  origin,  {f«""[yctg;    " 
and  seems  to  bave  been  derived  from  the  ancient  He-         * 
merobaptists;  at  least  it  is  certain,  that  that  John,  whom 
they  consider  as  the  founder  of  their  sect,  bears  no  sort 
of  similitude  to  John  the  Baptist,  but  rather  resembles 
the  person  of  that   name  whom    the  ancient  writers 
represent  as  the  chief  nf  the  Jewish  Heme™ baptists. 
These  ambiguous  Christians  dwell  in  Persia  and  Ara- 
bia, and  principally  at  Bassnra ;  and  their  religion  con- 
sists in  bodily  washings,  performed  frequently,  and  with 
great  solemnity,  and  attended  with  certain  ceremonies, 
which  the  priests  mingle  with  this  superstitious  ser- 
vice. 

KEMEROBIUS,  a  genus  of  insects  belonging  to 
the  neuroptera  order.     See  Entomology  Index. 

HEMEROCALLIS,  Day-Lilt,  or  Lily  Aspho- 
del; a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  beiandria  class, 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  10th  order, 
Coronarur.     See  Botany  Index. 

HEMEBODROMI,  (compounded  of  {pips,  "day," 
and  9ftft*t,  "  course,"  &c.)  among  the  ancients,  were 
sentinels  or  guards,  appointed  for  the  security  and  pre- 
servation of  cities  and  other  places.  Tbey  went  out  of 
the  city  every  morning,  as  soon  as  the  gates  were  open- 
ed, and  kept  all  day  patrolling  round  tbe  place ;  some- 
times also  making  excursions  farther  into  tbe  country, 
to  see  (hat  there  were  no  enemies  lying  in  wait  to  sur- 
prise them. 

Hemf.hodkomi  were  also  a  sort  of  couriers  among 
the  ancients,  who  only  travelled  one  day,  and  then  de- 
livered tbeir  packets  or  dispatches  to  a  fresh  man,  who'  ' 
run  bis  day,  and  10  on  to  tbe  end  of  his  journey.  The 
Greeks  had  couriers  of  this  kind,  wbich  they  derived 
from  the  Persians,  who  were  the  inventors  thereof,  as 
appears  from  Herodotus.  Augustus  had  the  same  ;  at 
least  he  established  couriers,  who,  if  they  did  not  relieve 
each  other  from  day  to  day,  yet  did  it  from  space  to 
space,  and  that  space  was  not  very  great. 

HEMEROTROPHIS,  in  antiquity,  a  measure  of 
capacity,  the  same  with  the  chtBoix.  It  was  so  called 
from  its  holding  one  day's  food.  Tbe  word  is  com- 
pounded of  i/m*,  a  day,  and  r^npt,fi>od. 

HEMI,  a  word  used  in  tbe  composition  of  divers 
terms.  It  signifies  the  same'  with  semi  or  demi,  viz. 
"  half  ;"  being  an  abbreviate  of  ipti,  htmieyi,  wbich 
signifies  "  the  same."  The  Greeks  retrenched  the  last 
syllable  of  the  word  ifuwvt  in  the  composition  of  words ; 
and  after  their  example,  ive  bave  dene  so  too  in  most  of 
the  compounds  borrowed  from  them. 

HEMICRANIA,  in  Medicine,  a  species  of  cepha- 
lalgia, or  beadach  ;  wherein  only  one  side  of  tbe  head 
is  affected  ;  and  owing  to  a  congestion  of  blood  in  tbe 
vessels  of  that  half. 

HEMICYCLE,  Hemicyclium,  compounded  of 
ipjrtf,  half,  and  sdb**,  circle  ;  a  semicircle. 

Hemicycle  is  particularly  applied,  in  Architecture, 
to  vaults  in  tbe  cradle  form  ;  and  arches  or  sweeps  of 
vaults,  constituting  a  perfect  semicircle.  To  construct 
an  arch  of  hewn  stone,  they  divide  the  hemicycle  into 
so  many  vouasofrs  ;  taking  care  to  make  them  an  un- 
even number,  that  there  be  no  joint  in  the  middle, 
where  tbe  key-sione  should  be.  See  Key  and  Bridge. 
3  A  HuilCYgUUH 
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HEMLOCK.    SeeCiccTA  and  Coniijm,  Botany  Htmiuck 
mid  Materia  Mf.dica  Index.  | 

HEMOhPTOTON.     See  Oratory,  N"  77.  H-sp. 

HEMP.  See  Cannabis,  Botany  Index. — It  docs'  ■'  *w 
Dot  appear  that  (he  ancients  nere  acquainted  with  the 
u»e  of  hemp,  in  respect  ef  tlie  thread  it  affords.  Pliny, 
Vnft  Apeak*  of  tbe  plant  in  liii  natural  history,  lib.  xx. 
cap.  33.  says  not  a  ward  of  this  ;  contenting  himself 
with  extolling  tbe  virtues  of  its  stem,  leaves,  and  toot. 
In  effect,  what  tome  writers  of  the  Roman  antiquities 
remark,  viz.  that  the  bemp  necessary  for  the  use  of  was 
was  all  itored  up  ijato  two  cities  of  tbe  western  empire, 
viz.  at  Bavsona  and  Vitone,  under  the  direction  of 
two  procurators,  called  procurator**  UniJUii,  muat  be 
understood  of  linum  or  flax. 

Xbe  use  of  bemp  ia  so  extensive  and  important^  that 
vjtst  quantifies  of  it  are  annually  imported  into  ibis  and. 
other  kingdoms  from  those  countries  where  it  grows  in 
greatest  plenty,  .of  which  Russia  is  one.  In  tbe  year 
■763,  the  quantity  imparted  into  England  alone  a* 
mounted,  to  11,000  ton).  Sir  John  Sinclair  informs AmuUief 
us,  that  in  the  year  1785,  tbe  quantity  exported  from-igriad- 
Petersbueg  in  British  ships  was  as  follows.  ''"•  ••'■ 

mi.  p.  S*". 
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Hxmicycliuh  wat  also  a  part  of  the  orchestra  in 

ancient  theatre.     Scaliger,  however,  observes,  it  was 

no  standing  part  of  the  orchestra;  being  only  used  in 

dramatic  pieces,  where  same  person  was  supposed  to  be 

j  arrived  from  sea,  as  in  Plautus's  Budens. 

Tbe  ancients  bad  also  a  sort  of  sun-dial,  called  hemi- 
cyclium.  ft  was  a  concave  semicircle,  the  upper  end  or 
cusp  whereof  looked  to  the  north.  There  was  a  style, 
or  gnomon,  issuing  from  the  middle  of  the  heaiicycle, 
Whereof  that  point  corresponding  to  the  centre  of  the 
hemicycle  represented  tbe  centre  of  the  earth  ;  and  its 
shadow  projected  on  the  concavity  of  tbe  bemicyclr, 
which  represented  the  space  between  one.  tropic  and 
another,  the  sun's  declination,  the  day  of  the  month, 
hour  of  the  day,  && 

HEMIMERIS,  a  genus  of  plant*  belonging  to  the 
didynamia  class.     See  Botany  Index. 

HEMINA,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  liquid  measure, 
which,  according  to  Arbofhoot,  was  equal  to  half  a 
W>ne  pint  English  measure  j  its  contents  being  2.818 
solid  inches, 

HEMIBOLON,  a  weight  often  mentioned  by 
the  ancient  writers  in  medicine,  and  expressing  the 
half  of  their  n bolus,  or  tbe  twelfth  part  of  a  drachm, 
that  is,  five  grains. 

HEMIONITIS,  a  genus  of  plants  of  tbe  order  of 
filicee,  belonging  to  tbe  cryptogamia  class.  See  Bo- 
tany Index. 

.    HEMIPLEGIA,   or  Hxmipj.j.xia,   among  physi- 
cians, a  palsy  of  one  balf  of  the  body.    See  Medicine 

HEMIPTERA,    derived   from   »>rvt,   half,    and 

v7if«,  wing,  in  the  Linnman  system,    the  second  order  mentioned  will  amount  In  17,695  tons  } 

of  insects,  comprehending  the  biatia,  tnantit,  gryliut,  it  to  take  five  acres  to  produce  a   ton  of  hemp,  tho 

fltc.     See  Entomology  Index.  whole   quantity  of  ground,  requisite  for  this  purpose 

HEMISPHERE,  (HjKMiSPHjenitiu,  compounded  would  amount  to  88,475  acres, 

of  ifurvt,  ftatf,  and    ip«ij«,  sphere'),  in  Geometry,  is  .  By  other  accounts,  the  annual  export  of    hemp  to  Aimih  nf 

ope  half  of  a  globe  or  sphere,  when  divided  into  two  England  is  valued  at  400,000!. ;  but  by  a  computation  Agriad- 

by  a  pUue  passing  through  its  centre.  of   the  whole   imported  into  Britain   and  Ireland   ia*""1 

Hemisphere,  in  Astronomy,  is  particularly  used  for  1 788,  it  would  seem  that  a  considerably  greater  quan- 

one-half  of  the  mundane  sphere.  tity,  must  fall  to  tlte  share  of  England.     In  that  year 

The  equator  divides  the  sphere  into  two  equal  parts,  the  quantity,  amounted  to  no  less  than  58,464  too*  ; 

called  the  imrt hern  and  southern  hemispheres.    Tim  ho-  which  at   Sol.  per  ton  amounted  101,269,280!.     Wo 

rizon  also  divides  the  sphere  iuto  two  parts,  called  the  cannot  wonder  at  this  vast, coniumpt,  when  it  is  consi- 

vpper  and  the  lower  hemisphere*.  deied  that  the  sails  and  cordage  of  a  first  rate  man  of 

Hemisphere  is  alto  used  for  a  map,  or  projection,  war  require  180,000  lb.  of  rough  bemp  for  their  coo- 

of  half  the  terrestrial  globe,  or  half  the.  celestial  sphere,  struct  ion  ;  but  even  this  will  scarce  account  for  (he 

on  a  plane.     Hemispheres  are  frequently  called  plant-  enormous  consumpt  in  France,  which  in  the  year  1783 

tpheres.  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  upwards  of  400  millions  o£ 

HEMISTICH,  in  Poetry,  denntes  balf  a  verse,  or  pounds,  or  200,000  tons ;  of  which  more  than  one-third 

a  verse  not  completed.  was  imported. 

Of  this  there  are  frequent  examples  io  Virgil's  M-  Only,  the  coarser  kinds  of  hemp  are   employed  in 

neid  ;  but  whether  they  were  left  unfinished  by  design  making  cordage,  the  better  sorts  being  used  for  linen, 

or  not  is  disputed  among  the  learned  :   such  are,  Fern  which,  though  it  can  never  be  made  so  fine  as  that  from 

aanncta  vocal,  J&n.  ii.  614.     And,  Italiam  wm  tponlt  flax,  is  yet  incomparably  stronger,  and  equally  suscepti- 

etqvor,  JUn.  iv.  361.  bio  of  bleaching  both  in  tbe  old  and  new  way.      Cloths 

In  reading  common  English  verses,  a  short  pause  is  made  of  hemp  have  also  this  properly,  that  their 
required  at  the  end  of  each  hemistich  or  half  verse. 


Poodt. 

Clean  Hemp 

1,038,791 

Outshot 

38,282 

Half-clean 

1 8,3  74 

Hemp- cod  i  lie 

1 9,2  S  ' 

i,H3.798 

',  allowing  63  poods  to  1 

1  ton. 

the  quantity  just 

lour  improves  by  wearing,  wbi 

HEM1TONE,   in  the  ancient  music,  was  what  we     Tbe  prices  of  hemp  li 
Sow  call  a  half  note  or  semitone.  "" 

.  HEMITRlT-iEUS,  in  Medicine,  a  kind  of  fever, 
denoting  the  same  as  semi-tertian,  returning  twice  every 
flay.  The  word  is  Greek,  and  compounded  of  iftmt, 
"  half,"  and  t{i«hh,  "  third  or  tertian.!1 


decays. 
,  from  tod.  to 
4s.  6d.  per  yard.  The  low-priced  kinds  are  very  ge- 
nerally worn  in  Suffolk,  where  hemp  is  cultivated,  by 
husbandmen,  farmers,  &c.,;  those  from  ts.  fid.  to  31. 
by  farmers  and  tradesmen ;  and  those  from  as.  6d.  to 
4s.  6d.  are.  frequently  preferred  by  gentlemen  to  flax- 
linen, 
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linen,  on  account  of  their  strength  and  warmth. 
J  English  hemp  is  ranch  superior  in  strength  to  mat 
which  grows  in  any  other  country.  Next  to  it  is  the 
Russian,  from  which  sacking  is  usually  mane,  as  it  is 
sometimes  also  from  the  offal  of  the  English  kind  ;  but 
none  of  the  Suffolk  hemp  is  ever  made  into  cordage, 
on  account  of  its  fineness.  A  considerable  quantity  of 
Russia  sheeting  is  imported  into  England  merely  on 
account  of  its  strength,  and  is  much  coarser  at  the 
price  than  any  other  foreign  linen. 

Besides  these  uses  of  hemp,  it  is  said  tn  possess  a 
property  as  a  plant  which  renders  it  almost  invaluable ; 
vil.  that  of  driving  away  almost  all  insects  that  feed 
upon  other  vegetables.  Hence  in  some  places  or  the 
continent  they  secure  their  crops  from  these  mischie- 
vous attack*,  by  sowing  a  belt  of  hemp  round  their 
gardens,    or  any   particular  (pot  which    they  wish    to 
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The  important  uses  of  hemp,  and  the  superiority  of 
that  produced  in  Britain  to  other  kinds,  have  rendered 
the  culture  of  it  an  object  of  attention  to  government. 
Accordingly,  in  the  year  1787,  a  bounty  of  threepence 
per  stone  was  allowed  on  all  the  hemp  raised  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  probably  with  a  view  to  encourage  the 
growth  of  English  hemp,  duties  have  been  laid  on 
that  which  comes  from  abroad.  Dressed  hemp  in  a 
British  ship  pays  2I.  4s.  per  cwt.  import  duty  ;  in  a  fo- 
reign one  sl.  6s.  gd- ;  and  in  both  cases  a  drawback  of 
1 1.  19s.  is  allowed.  Undressed  hemp  In  a  British  ship 
pays  3s.  8  J. j  and  in  a  foreign  one  3s.  t  id.  In  both 
cases  the  drawback  is  3s.  46.  The  export  of  British 
hemp  is  free. 

The  usual  height  of  the  plant  when  growing  is  from 
five  to  six  feet,  but  this  varies  very  considerably  ac- 
cording to  circumstances.  That  which  is  cultivated 
near  BUch  wilier  in  Alsace  is  sometimes  more  than  12 
feet  high,  and  upwards  of  three  inches'  in  circumfe- 
rence, the  stalks  being  so  deeply  rooted  that  a  very 
strong  man  can  scarce  pull  them  up.  Mr  Arthur 
Young,  in  a  tour  through  Catalonia  in  Spain,  says,  that 
where  the  country  is  well  watered,  the  crops  of  hemp 
are  extraordinary  ;  and  that  the  plants  generally  rise  to 
the  height  of  seven  feet.  In  Italy  hemp  is  generally 
cultivated,  though  the  Bolognese  only  can  pretend  to 
any  superiority  in  the  management  of.it.  It  is  then 
■own  upon  their  best  lands,  which  are  rich  strong  loams ; 
and  on  which  they  are  at  all  possible  pains  to  procure 
■  fine  friable  surface.  For  manure  they  use  dang, 
pieces  of  rotten  cloth,  feathers,  and  horns  brought  from 
Dalmatia.  The  plant,  however,  may  be  cultivated 
Upon  ground  of  every  kind;  the  poorer  land  produ- 
cing that  which  is  finer  in  quality  though  in  smaller 
quantity;  whereas  strong  and  rich  land  produces  a 
great  quantity  but  coarser.  It  does  not  exhaust  the 
land  on  which.it  grows  like  flax;  whence  it  is  pro- 
bable, that  if  properly  managed,  and  care  taken  in  the 
cultivation,  it  might  be  found  to  supersede  flax  en- 
tirely, A  Sussex  manufacturer,  who  writes  on  this 
subject  in  the  Annals  of  Agriculture,  informs  us,  that 
tt  may  be  raised  for  many  years  successively  on  the 
same  ground,  provided  it  be  well  manured.  An  acre 
requires  from  nine  to  twelve  peeks,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  soil ;  the  latter  being  the  most  usual, 
though  a  variation  in  the  quality  of  the  soil  makes  an 
alteration   both   in   the   quantity   and  quality   of   the 
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he  hemp.  An  acre  produces  on  an  average  36  or- 38 
at  stone.  The  abbe"  Br  11  lie,  in  a  treatise  upon  the  Cnfri-  *■ 
he  vation  and  Management  of  Hemp,  printed  by  order  of 
is  the  lords  of  the  committee  of  council  for  trade  and  fo- 
nt reign  plantations,  informs  us,  that  the  season  for  sow- 
e.  ing  it  extends  from  the  25th  of  March  to  the  1 5th  of 
June.  The  seed  ought  always  to  he  sown  thin,  not  ex- 
ceeding two  bushels  to  an  acre ;  and  if  you  have  the 
advantage  of  a  drill  plough,  Still  less  will  answer.  As 
there  are  two  kinds  of  bemp,  the  male  and  female,  of 
which  the  former  only  produces  seed,  some  regard  must 
be  had  to  this  circumstance.  In  Sussex  the  male  and 
female  are  pulled  together  ahout  13  weeks  after  the 
sowing,  but  in  the  fens  they  are  frequently  separated. 
This'  last  method  is  recommended  by  the  alibe  Brulle, 
rtho,  for  the  more  easy  aeccomplishment  of  it,  directs' 
that  little  paths  should  be  made  lengthwise  through  the 
field  at  about  seven  feet  distance  from  each  other,  to' 
allow  a  passage  far  the  person  who  pulls  Up  the  female 
hemp  from  among  the  other;  the  latter  requiring  to 
stand  more  than  a  month  after  for  the  purpose  of  ripen- 
ing the  seeds.  The  female  hemp  is  known  to  be  ripe 
by  the  fading  of  the  flowers,  the  falling  of  the  farina 
fecundans,  and  some  oF  the  stalks  turning  yellow.  Af- 
ter the  whole  of  this  kind  is  pulled,  it  must  be  manu- 
factured according  to  the  directions  to  be  afterwards 
giver,  and  ought  to  be  worked  if  posssible  while  grern ; 
the  hemp  thus  produced  being  much  finer  than  that 
which  Is  previously  dried.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that 
the  plant  contains  a  great  quantity  of  glutinous  matter; 
which  being  once  dried,  agglutinates  the  fibres  in  such 
a  manner  that  they  can  never  be  afterwards  perfectly 
separated.  The  female  hemp,  however,  is  always  in 
smaller  quantity  than  the  male  ;  and  therefore  where 
the  crop  is  large,  it  will  be  impossible  to  work  the 
whole  as  fast  as  it  is  pulled  or  cut.  It  is  known  to  be 
ripe  by  the  stems  becoming  pale ;  but  it  must  be  re- 
membered, that  hemp  of  any  kind  will  be  much  less 
injured  by  pulling  the  plants  before  they  are  ripe,  than  ' 
-by  letting  them  stand  too  long. 

The  male  hemp  being  stripped  of  its  leaves,  &c.  as 
afterwards  directed,  will  sooo  be  dry  for  storing  by  the 
heat  of  the  atmosphere,  though  sometimes  it  may  tie'  ne- 
cessary to  use  artificial  means ;  but  where  these  ire  used, 
the  ntmost  care  must  be  taken,  hemp  when  dry,  being 
exceedingly  inflammable.  The  stored  or  dried  hemp 
must  be  steeped  and  treated  in  every  other  respect  a* 
though  it  had  been  green  ;  whence  it  is  evident  that 
this  operation  ought  never  to  he  used  but  in  Cases  of  ne- 
cessity. It  is  likewise  impossible  to  make  hemp  which 
has  been  dried  previous  to  its  being  steeped  so  white  as 
that  which  has  been  worked  gieen. 

With  regard  to  the  perfecting  of  hemp-seed  for  a  Mf^l  I[lix_ 
subsequent  season,  it  would  seem  proper  to  set  apart  aiandry, 
piece  of  ground  for  this  purpose :   for  M.  Amien,  from  vol.  v. 
40  plants  raised  in  the  common  way,  had  only  a  pound 
and  a  half  of  seed,  though  the  plants  from  which  it  was 
taken  might  be  deemed   fine;   whereas,  from  a  single 
plant  which  grew  by  itself,  he  had  seven  pounds  and  a 
half.      Some  are  of  opinion,  that  by  putting  the  clusters 
which  contain  the  hemp-seed  to  heat  and  sweat,  the 
quality  is    improved;    as   many  of  those  seeds  which 
would  otherwise  wither  and  die  may  thus  arrive  at  per- 
fection.    This,  however,  seems  to  be  very  problemati- 
cal; as  there  are  no  experiments  which  show  that  seed* 
3  A  2  when 
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when  separated   from    the  vegetable   producing  them,  After  the  hemp  is  reeded,  il  must  next  be  freed  frum      n,ma 

J  have  any  power  of  meliorating  themselves.  the   mucilaginous  mailer   with   which   it  still   aliounds.        1.       r 

..After  the  hemp  ii  pulled,   it  must  be  taken  in  large      This  is  done  by  pouring  water  through  it,  squeezing  out 


handful*,  cutting  off  the  roots  ((hough  this  is  not  abso- 
lutely necessary),  the  leaves,  seeds,  and  lateral  branch- 
es, being  dressed  off  with  a  wooden  sword  01  ripple. 
It  is  then  to  be  made  up  into  bundles  of  twelve  band- 
fuls  each,  in  order  to  be  steeped,  like  flax,  in  water. 
This,  or  something  similar,,  is  absolutely  necessary,  in 
order  to  separate  the  bark;  which  is  properly  the  hemp, 
from  the  reed  or  woody  part.  In  Suffolk  this  opera,* 
tion  is  called  water-retting ;  but  sometimes  a  mere  ex- 
posure to  the  air  is  substituted  in  its  place,  turning  the 
hemp  frequently  during  the  time  it  is  exposed.  This  is 
called  deyt-relting ;  but  the  former  method  is  univer- 
sally deemed  preferable.  Such  hemp  as  is  designed  for 
seed  is  seldom  water-rrtted,  though  in  the  opinion 


liquid  after  every  affusion,  but  taking  care  not  In- 
let the  threads  twist  or  entangle  each  other,  which  they 
will  be  very  apt  to  do.  The  abbe"  is  of  opinion,  that 
soft  soap  should  he  dissolved  in  the  last  water,  in  the 
proportion  of  an  ounce  to  three  pounds  of  dry  hemp  'f 
which  though  not  absolutely  necessary,  contributes 
much  to  the  softening  and  rendering  the  hemp  easy  and 
pleasant  to  dress. 

Hemp  is  broken  by  machinery,  after  being  steeped,, 
in  a  manner  similar  to  Sax  ;  but  the  instruments  nsed 
for  this  purpose  in  Suffolk  are  all  worked  by  the  hand. 
That  which  breaks  in  the  operation  is  called  shorts,  and 
is  about  half  the  value  of  the  long  hemp.  The  best 
water-retted  hemp  sells  for  about  8s.  6d.  per  stone ;  the 


infacturer  already  quoted,  it  would  be  better  if  other  kind  from  one  to  two  shilli 
it  were  so.  Dew-retted  hemp  is  generally  stacked  and  Beating  of  hemp  is  the  next  operation,  which,  for- 
oovered  during  the  winter :  in  January  and  February  it  merly  was  performed  entirely  by  hand,  but  now  in  most, 
is  spread  upon  meadow  land,  and  whitens  with  the  frost  places  by  a  water-mill,  which  raises  three  heavy  beat- 
and  snow;  though  it  is  always  much  inferior  to  the  era  that  fall  upon  it  alternately  ;  the  hemp  being  turn- 
other,  and  proper  for  coarser  yarns  only.  ed  all  the  while  by  a  boy  in  order  to  receive  the  strokes 
.  The  length  of  lime  required  for  steeping  hemp  is  equally.  The  finer  it  is  required  to  make  the  tow,  the 
various,  and  a  complete  knowledge  of  it  can  only  be  more  beating  is  necessary.  It  is  then  dressed  or  combed 
attained  by  practice.  In  Suffolk  it  is  usual  to  continue  hy  drawing  it  through  heckles  formed  like  the  combs  of 
the  immersion,  four,  five,  or  six  days  ;  standing  water  wool  manufacturers,  only  fixed.  Sometimes  it  is  divld- 
iif  preferred,  and  the  same  water  will  steep  hemp  three  ed  into  two  or  three  torts  of  tow,  and  sometimes  the 
times  during  the  season,  but  the  first  has  always  the  whole  is  worked  together  into  one  sort ;  the  prices  va- 
bect  colour.  The  abh£  Brulle  prefers  clear  and  running  rying  from  6ii.  to  is.  per  pound, 
water,  especially  if  overhung  with  trees.     The  bundles  The  hemp  thus  manufactured  is  sold  to  spinners,  who. 


are  to  be  laid  crosswise  upon  each  other,  taking  parti- 
cular notice  of  the  manner  in  which  they  lie  when  put 
in,  that  they  may  be  taken  out  without  difficulty.  His 
time  of  steeping  is  from  six  to  11  days ;  and  here  we 
most  observe,  that  it  is  much  better  tn  let  it  remain  too 
long  in  the  water  than  too  short  a  time.  The  slender- 
est hemp  requires  the  tndst  soaking.  The  operation  is 
•  known  to  be  finished  by  the  reed  separating  easily  from 
the  bark. 

After  the  hemp  is  'boroughly  steeped,  the  next  ope- 
ration is  to  separate  the  bark  from  the  reed  or  woody 
part;  and  this  may  be  done  in  two  ways,  viz.  either 
pulling  out  the  reed  from  every  stalk  with  the  hand,  or 
drying  and  breaking  it  like  flax.  The  abbe  Brulle  is 
very  particular  in  his  directions  for  this  last  operation, 
which  he  calls  reeding,  and  which  may  be  performed 
either  in  a  trough  under  water  or  upon  a  table.  The 
whole,  however,  may  be  reduced  to  the  following,  viz. 
pressing  down  the  bundles  either  in  the  trough  or  on  a 
table  by.  proper  weights,  to  keep  the  hemp  steady  in 
the  middle  and  top  end.  Then  beginning  at  the  upper 
parts  of  the  bundle,  poll  out  the  reeds  one  by  < 


reel  their  yarn  as  follows. 


2  yards  make 

1  thread. 

40  threads 

ilea. 

so  leas 

1  skain. 

3  skaim 

1  clue  of  4800  yards-- 

It  is  next  delivered  to  the  bleachers,  nbo  return  it 
bleached  on  receiving  20  or  21  clues  for  every  HCt. 
bleached.     The  prices  of  the  hemp-yarn  are  as  fellow  . 


1  clue  from  a  pound 

7*.  or  6Jd. 

if  from  do. 

8,d.  or  8d. 

2  from  do. 

9?d.  or  gd. 

aj  from  do. 

ioid.  or  icd. 

3  from  do. 

lad. 

Chinese  Hemp,  a  species  of  cannabis,  of  which  an, 
account  is  given  in  the  7  id  volume  of  the  Philosophical 
Transactions,  p.  46.  In  that  paper  Mr  Fitzgerald,  vice- 
president  of  the  society  for  encouraging  arts,  mentions 
his  having  received  the  seeds  from  the  late  Mr  Elliot*,, 
which  being  sown,  according  to  his  directions,  piodu- 


yon  proceed,  the  rind  which  remains  will  press  closely     ced  plants  14  feet  high,  and  nearly 
upon  the  remaining  unreeded  hemp,  and  keep  it  more      --    r  rr'         *-  "-■' 

steady ;  so  that  you  may  take  two,  four,  or  even  six 
stalks,  at  a  time.  The  weight  is  then  to  be  removed 
from  the  top,  and.all  the  pieces  of  reed  which  remain 
there  having  broke*  off  in  the  former  operation,  are  to- 
be  taken  out.    Lastly,  the  middle  weight  is  to  be  ta 


November,  nnd- 
plnced  against  a. 


cumference.  These  being  pulled 
steeped  for  a  fortnight  in  water,  wen 
southern  wall  to  dry.  Alter  this  thi 
to  separate  easily  from  the  woody  part ;  and  so  great. 
was  the  produce,  that  32  plants  yielded  three  pounds 
and  a  quarter.  In  consequence  of  this  success,  Mr 
ken  off,  and  any  small  pieces  which  remain  there  taken  Fitzgerald  applied  to  the  directors  of  the  India  Com- 
ont.  If  the  reeding  is  performed  on  a  table,  thebundlo  pan  y  to  procure  some  of  the  seeds  from  China  ;  which 
roust  be  weeded  frequently,  though  slightly;  acontinoal  being  complied  with,  the  society  were  furnished,  in 
dropping  of  water  would  perhaps  he  the  best  method.  -  -8  j,  with  some  more  of  the  seeds,  which  were  distri- 
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p,  tinted  to  (everal  of  the  members;  but,  notwithstanding 
lead, their  endeavours,  few  of  the  plants  appear  to  have 
—*'  ripened  their  seed*  in  this  country.  Two  of  the  specie* 
of.  hemp,  tried  by  the  duke  of  Northumberland,  rote 
to  the  height  of  14  feet  seven  inches,  and  would  have 
been  much  larger,  had  tbey  not  been  hurt  by  a  high 
wind :  another  kind  arose  only  to  that  of  three  feet 
end  a  half,  the  (tern  about  the  aiie  of  a  common 
wheat  straw  ;  but  though  it  flowered  well,  did  not  pro- 
duce any  seed.  These  kinds  were  sown  in  a  hot-bed 
where  the  heat  was  very  strong,  00  the  141b  of  April. 
They  appeared  above  ground  iu  four  days,  and  were 
transplanted  into  pots  on  the  35th.  They  were  then 
pat  under  a  hot-bed  frame  where  the  beat  had  been 
gone  off,  to  harden  them  for  tbe  natural  ground,  in 
which  tbey  were  planted  on  tbe  Jotli,  by  turning  them 
whole  oat  of  tbe  pots ;  letting  them,  three  together,  be 
planted  at  two  feet  distance  every  way ;  covering  them 
at  times  for  about  ten  days,  until  ibey  were  supposed  to 
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'ing  its  market  and  fairs.    It  has  been  reckoned  one  llcny>tc«4 
of  the  greatest  markets  for  wheat  in  this  county,  if  not  II 

in  England.     Eleven  pair  of  mills  stand  within   fotir  ,  j*"'"'".'', 
miles  of  the  place,  which  produce  a  great  trade.     Po- 
pulation 3240  tn  1811. 

HEMSKERCK,  Egbert,  called  the  Old,  a  cele- 
brated Flemish  painter  of  humorous  conversations,  of 
whom,  though  in  universally  known,  we  have  00  infor- 
mation as  to  the  time  in  which  he  flourished,  or  the 
school  in  which  he  was  taught.  Though  the  taste  of 
his  compositions  is  but  low,  yet  it  ongbt  to  be  consider- 
ed  that  he  took  bis  subjects  from  nature  ;  from  persons 
in  the  meanest  occupations,  wbose.drest,  actions,  and 
manners,  could  not  furnish  the  imagination  with  any 
ideas  of  elegance  :  and  to  express  their  passions  and  un- 
disguised humours,  seem*  to  have  been  the  utmost  of  bis  • 
ambition.  By  frequenting  fain,  merry-meetings,  gam- 
ing-houses, and  inn*,  he  acquired  a  surprising  power  of 
connecting  humorous  circumstances.     He  desig 


be  rooted.    Only  a  few  seeds  were  preserved  from  plants     drew  correctly,  and  his  picture*  have  a  strong  effe 


which  had  been  kept  constantly  in  a  stove. 

Other  trials  were  attended  with  little  better  success ; 
but,  in  1789,  the  Rev.  Dr  Hinton  of  North  wold  near 
Brandon,  made  a  successful  experiment  with  some  seeds 
lie  received  from  the  secretary  of  the  society.  They 
were  .sown  on  the  17th  of  May,  and  appeared  on- the 
6th  of  June.  The  plant*  were  few  and  sickly;  and 
notwithstanding  some  fine  showers,  tbey  continued  to 
languish  so  much  that  (he  experiment  was  entirely  aban- 
doned, and  buckwheat  was  harrowed  into  the  ground 
for  a  fallow  crop.  In  the  beginning  of  October,  how- 
ever, the  persons  employed  in  cutting  the  buckwheat 
discovered  some  seed  in  the  heads  of  a  few  straggling 
hemp  plants  which  had  been  suffered  to  grow  in  the 
crop;  which  being  carefully  threshed,  afforded  three 
pints  of  seed  tolerably  bright  and  heavy.  These  seed* 
were  sown  on  the  lotli  of  May  1787.  On  tbe  19th 
tbey  appeared  above  the  ground  numerous  and  healthy. 
The  male  hemp  was  drawn  on  the  13th  of  August,  but 
tbe  female  not  till  the  9th  of  October  ;  the  spot  on 
which  the  plants  were  sown  measured  only  322  square 
yards,  and  produced  of  marketable  hemp  nu  less  than 
95  stone  7  pounds  12  ounces;  being  upwards  of  one- 
third  more  than  the  best  crops  of  English  hemp  are  over 
known  to  produce.  Thus  it  appeared,  that  the  seeds  uf 
the  Chinese  hemp  bad  retained  their  superiority  over 
those  of  the  English ;  though  how  long  they  would 
continue  to  do  so  cannot  be  determined  but  by  expe- 
rience. From  this  experiment  Dr  Hinton  received  a 
silver  medal  from  the  society.  Few  of  the  seeds  either 
of  Chinese,  orany  other  hemp,  will  vegetate  if  two  years 
old  at  the  time  of  sowing ;  and  to  this  circumstance  the 
doctor  attributes  the  failure  of  other  trial*  of  Chinese 

Hemp  Agrimony,  a  species  of  eapatoriom.  See 
Eupatorium,  Botany:  Index. 

HEMPSTEAD,  a  town  of  Hertfordshire  in  Eng- 
land, in  a  hilly  country,  upon  a  small  river  called  the 
Gaiie,  and  Zo  mile*  north-west  of  London.  It  was,  in 
the  time  of  the  Saxons,  called  by  the  name  of  Henam- 
sted,  or  Heau-Hemsted,  i.  e.  High-Hemstead  ,  in 
William  tbe  Conqueror's  time,  by  tbe  name  of  Heme- 


from  his  accurate  management  of  the  chiaro  obscure. 
Borne  of  hi*  pictures  have  suffered  from  unskilful  clean- 
ers, and  many  thing*  are  sold  as  his  which  dishonour 
bim  ;  but  his  genuine  works,  well  preserved,  have  a 
clearness  and  force  equal  to  any  of  the  Flemish  iiw-  - 
lists. 

HEN.    See  Phasianus,  Ornithology  Index. 

Guinea-Hex.  See  Numida,  Ornithology  Index. 

Hss-Baae.  See  H yosci amus,  Botany  and  Ma- 
teria Medica  Index. 

HsN-Harrier.     See  Falco,  Ornithology  Index.  ■■ 

Hss-Mould  Soil,  in  Agriculture,  a  term  used  by  the 
husbandmen  in  Northamptonshire,  and  other  counties, 
to  express  a  black,  hollow,  spongr,  and  moulderiug- 
earth,  usually  found  at  the  bottom  of  bills.  It  is  an 
earth  much  fitter  for  grazing  than  for  corn,  because  it 
will  never  settle  close  enough  to  the  grain  to  keep  it 
sufficiently  steady  while  it  is  growing  up,  without  which, 
the  farmers  observe,  it  cither  does  not  grow  well ;  or, 
if  it  seem  to  thrive,  as  it  will  in  some  years,  the  growth 
is  rank,  and  yield*  much  straw,  but  little  ear.  It  is  too  ■ 
moist,  and  to  that  is  principally  to  be  attributed  this 
ranknesa  of  the  crop  in  some  years  3  and  tbe  occasion  of 
its  retaining  so  much  moisture  is,  that  it  usually  has  a. 
bed  of  stiff  clay,  which  will  not  let  the  water  run  oft' 
into  lh«r%ider  strata. 

In  some  places  they  also  give  this  name  to  a  black, 
rich,  and  dense  earth,  with  streaks  of  a  whitish  mould 
in  many  parts.  This  sort  of  hen-mould  i*  usually  found 
very  rich  and  fertile. 

HENAULT,  Charles  John  Francis,  an  inge- 
nious French  writer,  was  the  son  of  John  Remi  Renault 
lor'dof  Moossy,  and  was  born  at  Pans  {01685.  He  early 
discovered  a  sprightly  benevolent  disposition,  aud  his 
penetration  and  aptness  soon  distinguished  itself  by  the 
success  of  his  studies.  Claude  de  Lisle,  father  of  the 
celebrated  geographer,  gave  him  tbe  same  lessons  in 
geography  and  history  which  he  had  before  given  to 
tbe  duke  of  Orleans,  afterwards  regent  ;  and  which 
have  been  printed  in  seven  volumes,  under  the  title  of 
"  Abridgement  of  Universal  History."  On  quitting 
college,  Henault  entered  the  Oratory,  where  he  s 


lamstede.     Henry  VIII.  incorporated  this  village  by      attached  himself  to  the  study  of  eloquence;  and,  on  the 
«i._  — _ _  _£_  L.:i:ir.   ..J  u-    ■»■»■■!  4k«  :ni.ni..        J— «i.  .r  »!•.    ni*k^  R-...    ^.r-*.— .  „f  t  _  t__ i._ 


tbe  name  of  a  bailiff;  and  ho   empowered  the  inhabi 
i*nts  to  have  a  common  seal,  and  a  pye-powder  court 


death  of  the   abbe"  Rene,  reformer  of  La  Trappe,  he- 
uudertook  to  pronounce  bis  panegyric ;  which  not  meet-' 
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"Hcunult. '  *™g  the  approbation  of  Father  Matsilon,  he  quilled  the      be  undertook  to  collect  and  publish  the  result  of  hii  in-   Hesastt. 


«  Oratory  after  (wo  years,  and  bis  father  bought  for  hin 
of  Mareschal  Villerni,   the  •>  lieutenaoce  des  cbaaset," 


quines,  and  he  it  deservedly  accounted  the  first  framer  *- 
of  chronological  abridgemenl* :    in  which,  without  stop- 
anil  the  government  of  Corbeil,     At  the. marshal's  he      ping  at  detached  facts,  he  attends  only  to  those  which" 


formed  connexions, 

many  of  tbe  nobility,  and   passed  lb 


cable  amusement! 

having  his  religious  sentiment* 


id.hips  n 
early  part  of  I 
the  livclt*Kt  eom- 


form  a  chain  of  events  that  perfect  or  alter  the  govern- 
ment and  character  of  a  nation,  and  traces  only  the 
springs  which  exalt  or  bumble  a  nation,  extending  or 

Srty,  without  having  his  religious  sentiment*  tainted,      contracting  the  space  it  occopies  in  the  world.     Hie 
e  associated  with  the   wits  till  the  dispute   betweeu      work,  has  had  the  fortune  of  those  literary  phenomena, 
Rousseau  and  de  la  Motte  soon  gave  him  a  disgust  for      where  novelty  and  merit  united  excite  minds  eager  nf- 


tbese  trifling  societies.     In  1707,  he  gained  tbe  pri 
of  eloquence  at  the  French  academy 
year  at  tbe  academy  del  Jeux  Floraux.    About  this 
time  M.  Reaumur,  who  was  his  relation,  came  to  Paris, 
and  took,  lessons  in  geometry  under  tbe  same  master, 
GuineV.     Henault  introduced  htm  to  tbe  abbe"  Bignon, 


and  this  was  tbe  first  step  of  bis  illustrious  c 


ter  glory,  and  fire  the  ardour  of  young  writers  to  press 
and  another  next      after  a  guide  whom  few  can  overtake.     Tbe  first  edi- 
tion of  the  work,  the  remit  of  40  years*  reading,  ap- 
Sared  in  1744,   unde*  the  auspices  of  the  chancellor 
aguesseau,  with  the  modest  title  of  m  Estay.     The 
success  it  met  witb  surprised  him.     He  made  continual 


In      improvements  in  it,  and  it  has  gone  through  nine  edi- 


1713  he  brought  a  tragedy  on  the  stage,  under  the  die-      tions,  and   been    translated  into  Italian,  English,  and 
'  "  n  to  the  pub-      German,  and  even  into  Chinese.      As  tbe  best  writings 


lie  only  by  some  slighter  pieces,  "  Cornelia  the  Vestal'* 
met  with  no  better  success.      He  therefore  locked  it 


are  not  secure  from  criticism,  and  are  indeed  the  only 
ones  that  deserve  it,  tbe  author  read  to  the  academy  of 


without  printing.  In  his  old  age  his  passion  for  these  Belles  Lettres  a  defence  of  his  abridgement.  All  the 
subjects  reviving,  and  Mr  Horace  Walpole  being  at  ages  and  events  nf  the  French  monarchy  being  present 
Paris  in  1768,  and.  having  formed  a  friendship  with  liim  to  his  mind,  and  his  imagination  and  memory  being  a 
a*  one  of  tbe  most  amiable  men  of  bit  nation,  obtained  vast  theatre  whereon  he  beheld  tbe  different  movement! 
this  piece,  and  had  it  printed  at  Ms  own  press.  In  1 751  and  parts  nf  the  actors  in  the  several  revolutions,  he  de- 
ll. Henault,  under  a  borrowed  name,  brought  out  a  termined  to  give  a  specimen  of  what  pasted  in  his  own 
second  tragedy,  intitled,  "  Marina,"  which  was  well  mind,  and  to  reduce  into  the  form  of  a  regular  drama 
received  and  printed.  He  had  been  admitted  counsel-  one  of  the  periods  of  French  history,  the  reign  of  Fran- 
lor  in  parliament  in  1706,  with  a  dispensation  on  ac-  cis  II.  which,  though  happy  only  by  being  short,  ap- 
count  of  age  ;  and  in  1710  president  of  the  first  cham-  pea  red  to  him  one  of  the  most  important  bv  its  conte- 
ier  of  inquests.  These  important  placet,  which  he  de-  quencea,  and  most  easy  to  be  confined  within  the  stage 
termined  to  fill  in  a  becoming  manner,  engaged  him  in  bounds.  His  friend  the  chancellor  highly  approved  the 
the  most  solid  studies.  The  exceilrnt  work  of  M.  Do-  plan, and  wished  it  to  be  printed.  It  accordingly  went 
mat  charmed  him,  and  made  him  eager  to  go  back  to  through  five  editions;  the  iarmony  of  dates  and  facts 
-tbe  fountain  head.  He  spent  several  years  in  making  it  exactly  observed  in  it,  and  tbe  passions  interested 
Jtimtelf  matter  of  the  Roman  law,  the  ordonnances  of  without  offence  to  historic  truth. 

■the  French  kings,  their  customs,  and  public  law.      M.  In  1 755,   he  was  choseu  an  honorary  member  of  the 

de  Murville,   procureur- general  of  the   great  council,  academy  of  Belles  Lettres,  being  then  a  member  of  the 


being  appointed  ambassador  to  the  Hague 


1718, 


academies  of  Nat 


erlin 


gaged  M.  Henault  tn  accompany  him.     His  personal     queen  appointed  him  tuperintendant  of  In 


md    Stockholm. 


traduced  bim  to  the  acquaintance  of  the 
most  eminent  personages  at  that  time  there.  The  grand 
pensionary.  Hi  ' 


itural  sprightliness  relieved  bet  from  the  serious  attend- 

private  morning  lectures.     The  company  of 

it  distinguished  by  their  wit  and  birth,  a  ta- 

ore  celebrated  for  the  choice  of  the  guests  than  ita 

icies,   tbe  little  comedies  suggested  by  nit,  and 

ited  by  reflections,  united  at  his  house  all  the  plea- 

of  an  agreeable  and  innocent  life.     All  the  mem- 

of  this  ingenious  society  contributed  to  render  it 

trial  to  the  wise  policy  of     agreeable,  and  the  president  was  not  behind  any.     He 

His  friendship  for  the  first  pre-      composed   three  comedies:  La  Petite  Maison,  La  Ja~ 


ider  the  exterior  of  Lace-  persons 
all  the  haughtiness  of  that 
people,  lost  with  him  all  thai  hauteur  which  Fnnce  it- 
self had  experienced  from  him  in  the  negocintiona  of 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  The  agitation  which  all  France 
felt  by  Law's  system,  and  the  consequent  sending  nf  the 
psitiamenl  " 
the  presidi 


ftident,  De  Mesmes,  led  him  to  second  all  the  views  of  Imix  de  Soi-tneme,  and  La  Tteveii  iP  Epimmide.     The 

that -great  magistrate;   he  took  part  in  all  the  negocia-  subject  of  the  last  was  the  Cretan  philosopher,  who  is 

lions,  and  was  animated    purely  by  tbe   public  good,  pretended   to  have  slept  27  years.     He  is  introduced 

without  any  private  advantage.     On  the  death  of  the  fancying  that  he  bad  riept  but  one  night,  and  astonish- 

cardinal  du  Boil,  in  1732,  be  succeeded  in  his  place  at  ed  at  the  change  in  the  age  of  all  around  him;  he  mis- 

tbe  French  academy.     Cardinal  Fleury  recommended  takes  his   mistress  for  his  mother  1  but  discovering  hit 

0  succeed  himself  at  director,  and  he  pronounced  mistake,  offers  to  marry  her,  which  she  refuses,  though 


tbe  eloge  of  M.  de  Ma 

History  was  M.  Henanlt's  favourite  study:  not  a 
bare  collection  of  dates,  but  a  knowledge  of  the  laws 
and   manner*  of  nations:   to  obtain  which  he  drew  i 


>t ruction  froi 


strongly  recommends  in  bit  preface.    After  having  tlm 


a  method  ho  so     greeable  entertain 


The  queen  was  partic 
larly  pleated  with  this  piece.  She  ordered  the  president 
to  restore  the  philosopher's  mistress  to  her  former  youth: 
he  introduced  Hebe,  and  this  episode   produced  an  a- 


He 


low  in  such  favour 


rith  her  majesty,  that  on  the  place  of  superintendent 


discussed  the  most  important  points  of  our  public  law,     becoming  vacant  by  tba  death  of  M.  Bernard  de  Con- 
S  bert 
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rBsnll   beft  matter  of  requests,  and  tho  ram  be  bad  paid  for  it      from  a  declining  to  a  flourishing  condition.      He  esta-    Healer. 


being  lost  to  bit  family,  HeDault  solicited  it 
cu1«t.    several  persona,  till  at  last  the  queen  bestowed  it  on  him- 
■V"— Jself,  and  contented  that  ha  should  divide  the  profits  with 
hit  predecessor's  widow.    On  the  queen's  death  ho  held 
the  same  place  under  the  dauphines*. 

A  delicate  constitution  made  bin  liable  to  much  ill- 
ness j  which,  however,  did  not  interrupt  the  serenity  of 
his  mind.  He  made  several  journeys  to  the  waters  of 
Piombieres  :  in  one  of  these  be  visited  the  deposed  king 
Stanislaus,  etLuneville;  and  in  another  accompanied 
his  friend  the  marquia  de  Pauliny,  ambassador  to  Swit- 
zerland. In  1763  be  drew  near  bis  end.  One  room- 
ing, after  a  quiet  night,  he  felt  an  oppression,  which 
the  faculty  pronounced  a  suffocating  cough.  Has  con- 
fessor being  sent  to  bim,  be  formed  bis  resolution  with- 
out alarm.  He  baa  since  said,  that  be  recollected  hav- 
ing then  said  to  himself,  "  What  do  I  regret  ?"  and 
called  to  mind  that  saving  of  Madame  de  Sevigne,  "  I 
-  leave  here  only  dying  creatures."  He  received  the  sa- 
crament*. It  was  believed  the  next  night  would  be  his 
last ;  bat  by  noon,  next  day  he  was  out  of  danger, 
**■  Not*  (maid  he)  I  know  what  death  is.  It  will  not 
be  new  to  roe  any  more."  He  neves  forgot  it  during 
the  following  seven  years  of  bis  life,  which,  like  all  the 
rest,  were  gentle  and  calm.  Foil  of  gratitude  for  the 
favours  of  providence,  resigned. to  its  decrees,  offering 
to  the  Author  of  his  being  a  pure  and  sincere  devotion  ; 
he  felt  his  ioiirroitios.  without  complaining,  and  per- 
ceived a. gradual  decay  with  unabated  firmness.  He 
died  Dec.  24.  1 771,  in  his  86th  year.  He  married  in 
1714  a  daughter,  of  M.  le  Bas  de  Montargis  keeper  of 
the  royal  treasure,  &c-  who  died  in  1728  without  lea- 
ving any  issue. 

HENDECAGON;  in  GeomHry,  a.  figure  having 
eleven  aides  and  as  many  angle*. 

HENEU-pknnt,  in  oor  old  writers,  a  customary 
payment  of  money,  instead  of  bens,  at  Christmas.  It  is 
■Mentioned  in  m  charter  of  King  Edward  III.  Moo. 
Augl.  torn.  ii.  0-317-  Da  Gunge  is  of  opinion  it  may 
be  ken-penny,  gallmagatm,  or  a  composition  for  eggs  ; 
but  Cowel  thinks  it  is  misprinted  htned-peany  for  he- 
vtd-ptnny  or  fteadpemiy. 

HENIOCHAS,  or  Hkniochijs,  a  nartbera  con- 
stellation, the  same,  la  Auriga. 

HENLEY,  a  town  of  Oefeedehire  in  England, 
seated  on  the  river  Thames,  over  which  there  ita-hand- 
seme  bridge.  It  sends  malt,  corn)  and  other,  things, 
to  London  in  barges.    fcW.  Long.  o.  40.  N.  Lat.  51. 

Henley,  a  town  of  Warwickshire  in  England,  seat- 
ad  on  the.  river  Aloe,  in  W.  Long.  o.  40.  N.  Lat.  j2. 
18. 

HcNLET,  Jolm,  better  known  by  the  appellation 
of  Orator  Henley,  a  very  singular  character,  was  born  at 
Mel  ton- M011  bray,  Leicestershire,  in  1691.  His  father, 
the  Rev.  Simon  Henley, 'and  his  grandfather  by  his 
mother's  side  (John  Dowel,  M,  A.),  were  both  vicars 
of  that  parish.  Having  pasted  his  exercises  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  hie  examination  for  the  degree  of  B.  A. 
with  the  particular  approbation  of  Mr  Field,  Mr  Swales, 
and  the  master  of  the  college,  be  returned  to  bis  native 
place,  where  he  was  first  desired  by  the  trustees  of  the 
school  in  Melton  to  assist  in,  and  then  to  take  the  di- 
rection of,  that  school}  which  he  increased  and  railed. 


blislied  here  a  practice  of  improving  elocution  by  the  »• 
public  speaking  of  passages  in  the  classics,  rooming  and 
afternoon,  as  well  as  orations  &c.  Here  he  was  invited 
by  a  letter  from  the  fiev.  Mr  Newcombe  to  be  a  can- 
didate for  >  fellowship  in  St  John's  ;  but  as  be  had  long 
been  absent,  and  therefore  lessened  his  personal  interest, 
be  declined  appearing  for  it.  Here  likewise  he  began 
his  "  Universal  Grammar,"  and  finished  ten  languages, 
with  dissertations  prcfixed,astbe  roost  ready  introduction, 
to  any  tongue  whatever.  In  the  beginning  of  this  in- 
lerval  he  wrote  bis  poem  on  "  Either,"  which  was  ap- 
proved by  the  town,  and  well  received.  He  was  ordain- 
ed a  deacon  by  Dr  Wake,  then  bishop  of  Lincoln  }  and 
after  having  taken  his  degree  of  M.  A.  was  admitted  to 
priest's  orders  by  Dr  Gibson,  his  successor  at  that  see. 
He  formed  an  early  resolution  to  improve  himself1  in 
all  the  advantages  *r  books  and.  conversation  the  most 
effectually  on  the  first  opporlunity,  at  London.  But  he 
laid  the  basis  of  future  proficiency  in  assisting  at  the  cu- 
racy of  hi*  native  town  -t  where  he  preached  many  occa- 
sional sermons,  particularly  one  at  the  assizes  at  Leices- 
ter ;  he  then  gave  a  voluntary  warning  for  the  choice 
of  a  new  matter  and  curate,  and  came  to  town  recom- 
mended by  above  30  letters  from  the  molt  considerable 
men  in  the  country,  both  of  the  clergy  and  laity  ;  but 
against  the  inclination  of  bis  neighbours  and  bis  school, 
which  was  now,  as  from  his  first  entrance  upon  it,  still 
advancing:  and  his  method  being  established  and  ap- 
proved, one  of  his  own  scholars  was  appointed  to  suc- 
ceed him.— In  town  he  published  several  pieces,  as  a 
translation  of  Pliny's  Epistles,  of  several  works  of  Abbe 
Vertot,  of  Montfaucon's  Italian  Travels  in  folio,  and 
many  other  lucubrations.  Hi's  most  generous  patron 
was  the  earl  of  Macclesfield,  who  gave  him  a  benefice 
in  the  country,  the  value  of  which  to  a  resident  would 
have  been  above  80I.  a  year ;  be  had  likewise  a  lecture 
iu. the  city  ;  and  preached  more  charity  sermons  about 
town,  was  more  numerously  followed,  and  raised  more 
for  the  poor  children,  than  any  other  preacher,  however 
dignified  or  distinguished.  But  when  he  pressed  bis 
desire  and  promise  from  a  great  man  of  being  fixed  in 
town,  it  passed  in  the  negative.  He  took  the  people 
(it  seems)  too  much  from  their  parish -churches  ;  and  as 
be  was  not  so  proper  for  a  London  divine,  be  was  very 
welcomeenotwitfastandinng  all  difficulties,  to  be  a  rural 
pastor.  But  it  was  not  for  a  second  rustication,  at  be 
informs  us  •;  that  he  left  the  fields  and  the  swains  of  e  Ontm, 
Arcadia  to  visit  the  great  city :  and  as  he  knew  it  was  Tmmti:' 
as  lawful  to  take  a  license  from  the  king  and  parlia-P-  '»,6te, 
tnent  at  HicktVhall  as  at  Doctors  Commons  (since 
the  ministerial  powers  nf  this  kingdom  are  and  ought 
to  be  parliamentary  only),  he  freely,  without  compel- 
sion,  or  being  desired  or  capable  of  being  compelled  to 
reside  in  the  country,  gave  up  hie  benefice  and  lecture, 
certainties  for  an  uncertainty  ;  believing  the  public 
would  be  a  more  hospitable  protector  of  learning  and] 
1*  of  the  upper  world   in   his  own, 


science,  than 


Mr  Henley,  in  answer- to  a  cavil  (that  be  borrowed! 
from  books),  proposed,  "  that  if  any  person  would  sin- 
gle.out  any  celebrated  discourse  of  an  approved  writer, 
dead  or  living,  and  point  out  what  be  thought  excel- 
lent in.  it,  and  the  reasons  ;  he  would  submit  it  to  the 
world,  whether  the  most  famed  composition  might  noti 
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Henley    be  surpassed  in  their  own  excellency,  either  on  that  or 
.a-  ■   sU—   any  different  subject." 
Hnmbtig.     Henley  preached  on  Sunday!  upoa  theological  mat' 


I  Wednesdays  upon  all  other1  iciences.    He 
declaimed  some  year*  against  the  greatest  persons,  and 
occasionally,  says  Warhurtnn,  did  Pope  that  honour. 
The  poet  in  return  thus  blazons  him  to  infamy: 
Bat  where  each  science  lifts  its  modern  type, 
.   History  her  pot,  Divinity  bis  pipe, 
.    While  proud  Philosophy  repines  to  show. 
Dishonest  sight !   his  breeches  rent  below  ; 
Imhrown'd  with  native  bronze,  lo  Henley  stands, 
Toning  his  voice,  and  balancing  his  hands. 
Hot*  fluent  nonsense  trickles  from  his  tongue ! 
How  sweet  the  periods,  neither  said  nor  sung  ! 
Still  break  the  benches,  Henley  !    with  thy  strain. 
While  Kennet,  Hare,  and  Gibson  preach  in  vain, 
O  great  restorer  of  the  good  old  stage, 
Preacher  at  once  and  zany  of  thy  age ! 
O  worthy  thou  of  Egypt's  wise  abodes, 
A  decent  priest  where  monkeys  were  the  gods  ! 
But  Fate  with  botchers  plac'd  thy  priestly  stall. 
Meek  modern  faith  to  murder,  back,  and  maul : 
And  bade  thee  live  to  crown  Britannia's  praise, 
In  Toland's,  Tindal's,  and  in  Woolston's  days.1' 
This   extraordinary   person   (wbo   died    October   14. 
1756)  struck  medals,  which  he  dispersed  as  tickets  to 
his  subscribers :  a  star  rising  to  the  meridian,  with 
this  motto,  Ad  summa ;  and  below,   Inveniam  viam, 
aat  faciatn.     Each  auditor  paid  is.     He  was  author 
of  a  weekly  paper  called  the  Hyp  Doctor,  for  which 
he  had  100I.  a-year.     Henley  used  every  Saturday  to 
print  an  advertisement  in  the  Daily  Advertiser,  con* 
tainlng  an  account  of  the  subjects  he  intended  to  dis- 
course on  the  ensuing  evening  at  his  oratory  near  Lio- 
colnVinn-fields,  with  a  sort  of  motto  before  it,  which 
was  generally  a  sneer  at  some  public  transaction  of  the 

E receding  week.  Dr  Cohden,  one  of  Geo.  II. *s  chap- 
lins,  having,  in  1 748,  preached  a  sermon  at  St  James1* 
from  these  words,  "  Take  away  the  wicked  from  be- 
fore the  king,  and  his  throne  shall  be  established  in 
righteousness  ;"  it  gave  so  much  displeasure,  that  the 
Doctor  was  struck  out  of  the  list  of  chaplains 


next  Saturday  the  following  parody  of  .his  text  appear- 
ed as  a  motto  to  Henley's  advertisement  i 
Away  with  the  wicked  before  the  king, 
And  away  with  the  wicked  behind  him  ; 
His  throne  it  will  bless 
With  righteousness, 
And  we  shall  know  where  to  find  him." 
His  audience  was  generally  composed  of  the  lowest 
ranks ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  be  even  collected  an 
infinite  number  of  shoe-makers,  by  announcing  that  be 
could  teach  them  a  speedy  mode  of  operatic 
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Hekhebehg,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Htonth 
Franconis,  which  gives  title  to  a  county  of  the  same         U 
name,  with  a  castle.     £.  Long.  9.  ip  N.  Lat.  50.     n""i- 
40.  •— v— 

HENNERON,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment  of  Morbiban,  and  situated  on  the  river  Blavet. 
It  enjoys  a  considerable  trade,  and  contains  4600  inha- 
bitants. It  is  62  miles  west  from,  Paris,  in  W.  Long. 
3.  11.  N.  Lat.  47.  48. 

IIENOTICUM,  ('Hr*TK.»,  q.  d.  "  reconcileative ;" 
of  tun,  "  I  unite"),  in  church  history,  a  famous  edict 
of  the  emperor  Zeno,  published  A.  D.  482,  and  intend- 
ed to  reconcile  and  reonite  the  Eutychiaos  with  the 
Catholics.  It  was  procured  of  the  emperor  by  means 
of  Acacius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  friends  of  Peter  Moogua  and  Peter  Trullo. 
The  sting  of  this  edict  lies  here  ;  that  it  repeats  and 
confirms  all  that  bad  been  enacted  in  the  councils  of 
Nice,  Constantinople,  Epbesns,  and  Cbalcedon,  against 
the  Ariaas,  Nestorians,  and  Eutychians,  without  ma- 
king any  particular  mention  of  the  council  of  Cbalce- 
don. It  is  in  form  of  a  letter,  addressed  by  Zeno  to 
the  bishops,  priests,  monks,  and  people  of  Egypt  and 
Libya.  It  was  ogposed  by  the  Catholics,  and  condemn- 
ed in  form  by  Pope  Felix  II. 

HENRICANS,  in  ecclesiastical  history,  a  sect  so 
called  from  Henry  its  founder,  who,  though  a  monk 
and  hermit,  undertook  to  reform  the  superstition  and 
vices  of  the  clergy.  For  this  purpose  be  left  Lausanne 
in  Switzerland,  and  removing  from  different  places,  at 
length  settled  at  Thoulouse  in  the  year  1 147,  and  there 
exercised  his  ministerial  function,  till  being  overcome 
by  the  opposition  of  Bernard  abbot  of  Clalrtal,  and  cod- 
deroned  by  Pope  Eugenius  III.  at  a  council  assembled 
at  Rheims,  he  was  committed  to  a  close  prison  in  1148, 
where  he  soon  ended  his  days.  This  reformer  rejected 
the  baptism  of  infants  j  severely  censured  the  corrupt 
manners  of  the  clergy  ;  treated  the  festivals  and  cere- 
monies of  the  church  with  the  utmost  contempt,  and  held 
clandestine  assemblies  for  inculcating  bis  peculiar  doc- 

HENRY,  or  Cape-Hewrt,  the  south  cape  of  Vir- 
d  the      B'm"i  at  'be  entrance  of  Cbesapeak  bay.     W.  Long. 


74.50.  N.  Lat.  37.  o. 

Henry,  the  name  of  several  emperors  of  Germany, 
and  kings  of  England  and  France.  See  England, 
France,  and  Germany. 

Hf.nry  IV.  emperor  of  Germany  in  (056,  styled 
the  Great,  was  memorable  for,  bis  quarrels  with  Pope 
Gregory  II.  wbom  at  one  time  he  deposed,  for  ha- 
ving presumed  to  judge  his  sovereign  ;  but  at  another, 
dreading  tbe  effects  of  the  papal  anathemas,  lie  had 
tbe  weakness  to  submit  to  the  most  humiliating  per- 
sonal solicitations  and  penances  to  obtain  absolution  ; 
which   impolitic  measure  increased  the  power  of  tbe 


business,  which  proved  only  to  be,  the  making  of  shoes  pope,    and   alienated   tbe   affections  of   his   subjects: 

by  cutting  oft'  tbe  tops  of  ready-made  boots.  thus  circumstanced,   he  reassnmed  the  hero,  but  too 

H  ENNA,  or  Alhenna.     Sec  Lawsoxia.  late  ;  marched  with  an  army  to  Borne,  expelled  Gre-. 

HENNE8ERG,  a  county  of  Germany,  in  the  gory,  deposed  him,  and  set  up  another,  pope.  Gre- 
circle  of  Franconia  ;  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Thu-  gory  died  soon  after  :  but  Urban  II.  and  Pascal  II. 
ringia,  on  the  west  by  Hesse,  on  the  south  by  the  hi-  successively,  excited  bis  ambitious  sons,  Conrad  and 
shoprickof  Wertsburg,  and  on  the  east  by  that  of  Bam-  Henry,  to  rebel  against  him,  and  the  latter  was  crown- 
berg;  abounds  in  mountains  and  woods  ;  and  is  popu-  ed  emperor  by  tbe  title  of  Henry  V.  in  1106;  and  he 
lous  and  fertile.  Msiningen  ii  the  capital  town.  bad  the  inhumanity  to  arrest  his  father,  and  to  de- 
3  .priie. 
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cor*  priv*  tim,  not  only  of  all  hi*  dignities,  but  even  of 
'I  ■  the  necessaries  of  life.  The  unfortunate  Henry  IV, 
was  reduced  to  inch  extremities  (after  having  fought 
62  battles  in  defence  of  the  German  empire),  that  be 
aoliciled  the  bltbop  of  Spire  to  grant  him  an  under- 
chaunler's  place  in  his  cathedral,  but  was  refused.  He 
died  in  the  same  year  at  Liege,  aged  55,  a  martyr  to 
the  ignorance  and  superstition  of  the  age,  and  to  his 
own  blind  confidence  in  favourites  and  mistresses. 

Henry  IV.  king  of  France  (in  1589)  and  Navarre, 
justly  styled  the  Great,  was  the  son  of  Anthony  de 
Bourbon,  chief  ef  the  branch  of  Bourbon  (so  called 
from  a  fief  of  that  name  which  fell  to  them  by  mar- 
riage with  the  heiress  of  the  estate).  His  mother  was 
the  daughter  of  Henry  d* Albert,  king  of  Navarre; 
a  woman  of  masculine  genius ;  intrepid,  simple,  and 
rustic  in  lier  manners,  but  deeply  versed  in  politics, 
and  a  zealous  Protestant.  Foreseeing  that  her  party 
wonld  want  such  a  protector  (for  ber  husband  was  a . 
steak  indolent  prince),  she  undertook  the  earn  of  the 
education  nf  the  young  hero  :  his  diet  was  coarse ;  bis 
clothes  nest,  bnt  plain ;  he  always  went  ban-beaded  ; 
■be  sent  him  to  school  with  the  other  children  of  the 
aarae  age,  and  accustomed  him  to  climb  the  rocks  and 
neighbouring  mountains,  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  country.  He  was  born  in  1553  ;  and  in  1569,  the 
ifjtli  year  of  bis  age,  be  was  declared  the  Defender 
and  Chief  of  the  Protestants  at  Rocbelle.  The  peace 
of  St  Germain,  concluded  iu  1 570,  recalled  the  lords 
in  the  Protestant  interest  to  court ;  and  in  1571  Henry 
was  married  to  Margaret  deValois,  sister  to  Charles  IX. 
king  ef  France.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  the  rejoicings 
for  these  nuptials  that  the  horrid  massacre  of  Pans 
took  place.  Henry  was  reduced,  by  this  infernal 
stroke  of  false  policy,  to  the  alternative  of  changing 
his  religion  or  being  put  to  death :  he  chose  the  for- 
mer, and  was  detained  prisoner  of  state  three  years. 
In  1587  he  made  his  escape  j  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  Hngnenot  party,    exposing  himself  to  all  the 
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rather  to  die  with  famine  than  to  admit  Henry. 
The  scarcity  of  provisions  in  Paris  at  last  degenerated  — 
to  an  universal  famine;  bread  had  been  sold,  whilst  any 
remained,  for  a  crown  the  pound,  and  at  last  it  was 
made  from  the  bones  of  the  cbarnel-bonse  of  St  Inno- 
cents ;  human  flesh  became  the  food  of  the  obstinate 
Parisians,  and  mother!  ate  the  dead  bodies  of  their 
children.  In  fine,  the  dnko  of  Meyenne,  seeing  that 
neither  Spain  per  the  league  would  ever  grant  him 
the  crown,  determined  to  assist  in  giving  it  to  the 
lawful  beir.  He  engaged  the  states  to  bold  a  confe- 
rence with  the  chiefs  of  both  parties;  which  ended  in 
Henry's  abjuration  of  the  Protestant  religion  at  St 
Dennis,  and  his  consecration  at  Charlies  in  1593. 
The  fallowing  year  Paris  opened  its  gate*  to  bim  ;  in 
1.596,  the  duke  of  Maycnne  was  pardoned  ;  and  in 
1598,  peace  was  concluded  with  Spain.  Henry  now 
showed  himself  doubly  worthy  of  the  throne,  by  bis 
of  commerce,  the  fine  arts,  and  roanu- 
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encouragement 

factures,  and  hy  his  patronage  of  men  of  ingenuity 
and  sound  learning  of  every  country  :  but  though  the 
fermentations  of  Romish  bigotry  were  calmed,  the 
leaven  was  not  destroyed  ;  scarce  a  year  passed  without 
some  attempt  being  made  on  this  real  father  of  bis 
people  ;  and  at  last  the  monster  Ra vail  lac  stabbed  bim 
to  the  heart  in  his  coach,  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  on  the 
14th  of  May  1610,  in  the  57th  year  of  bis  age  and 
12d  of  hit  reign. 

Henry  VIII.  king  of  England,  was  the  second 
son  of  Henry  VII.  hy  Elizabeth  the  eldest  daughter 
of  Edward  IV,  He  was  born  at  Greenwich,  on  the 
28th  of  June  1491.  On  the  death  of  his  brother 
Arthur,  in  1502,  he  was  created  prince  of  Wales  ; 
and  the  following  year  betrothed  to  Catharine  of  Ar- 
ragon.  Prince  Arthur's  widow,  the  pope  having  grant- 
edS  dispensation  for  that  purpose.  Henry  VIII.  as- 
cended the  throne,  on  the  death  of  his  lather,  the  23d 
of  April  1509,  and  his  marriage  with  Catharine  was 
solemnized  about  two  months  alter.  In  the  beginning 
of  a  religious  war,  often  iu  want  of     of  his  reign  he  left  the  government  of  his  kingdom  en- 


tbe  necessaries  of  life,  and  enduring  all  the  hardships 
of  the  common  soldiers;  but  be  gamed  a  victory  this 
year  at  Conrtras,  which  established  his  reputation  in 
arms,  and  endeared  him  to  the  Protestants,  On  the 
death  of  Henry  III.  religion  was  urged  as  a  pretext 
For  one  half  of  the  officers  of  the  French  army  to  re- 
ject him,  and  for  the  leaguers  not  to  acknowledge 
him.  A  phantom,  the  cardinal  de  Bourbon,  was  set 
up  against  hinr;  but  his  most  formidable  rival  wa*  the 
duke  de  Mayenne  :  however,  Henry,  with  few  friends, 
/ewer  important  places,  no  money,  and  a  very  small 
army,  supplied  every  want  by  fiia  activity  and  valour. 
He  gained  several  victories  over  the  duke;  particular- 


ly tut  of  Ivri  in  1 590,  memorable  for  bis  heroic  admo-     and  whn  from  this  period  began  to  insinuate  himself 


tirelytohis  ministers-,  and  spent  his  time  chiefly  i 
tournaments,  balls,  concerts,  and  other  expensive  a-  . 
rausements.  We  are  told  that  he  was  so  extravagant 
in  his  pleasures,  that,  in  a  very  short  time,  he  en- 
tirely dissipated  i,8oo,oool.  which  hi*  father  bad 
hoarded.  This  will  seem  less  wonderful,  when  the 
reader  is  informed,  that  gaming  was  one  of  his  favour- 
ite diversions.  Nevertheless  he  was  not  so  totally  ab- 
sorbed in  pleasure,  but  be  found  leisure  to  sacrifice  to 
the  resentment  of  the  people  two  of  his  father's  mini- 
sters, Empson  and  Dudley*  A  house  in  London,  which 
bad  belonged  to  the  former  of  these,  was  in  1510  given 
to  Thomas  Wolsey,  who  wa*  now  the  king's 
__j  1 £_ .l:_         *   1  '    ■        la  :_.:_..-.. 


nition  to  his  soldiers :     "  If  you  love  your   ensigns, 
rally  hy  my  white  plume ;  you  will  always  find  it  in 
the  road  to  honour  and  glory,"     Pari*  held  out  a  trains  t 
bim,    notwithstanding  hi 
suburbs  in  one  day  ;  and 

by  famine,  if  be  bad  not  humanely  suffered  bis  own 
army  to  relieve  the  besieged  j  yet  the  bigotted  friars 
and  priest*  in  Paris  all  turned  soldiers,  except  four  of 
the  Mendicant  order;  and  made  daily  military  review* 
and  processions,  the  sword  in  one  baud  and  the  cru- 
cifix in  the  other,  on  which  they  made  the  citizen* 
Vol.  X.  Part  I.  f 


into  Henry's  favour.  In  1513,  he  became  prime  mi- 
nister, and  from  that  moment  governed  the  king  and 
kingdom  with  absolute  power.  In  this  year  Henry  de- 
lucccsies  1  he  took  all  the  dared  war  against  France,  gained  the  battle  of  Spurs, 
igbt  have  reduced  the  city  and  took  the  town*  of  Ternuanne  and  Ton  may  ;  bnt 
before  be  embarked  bis  troop,  he  beheaded  the  earl  of 
Suffolk,  who  had  been  long  confined  in  the  Tower.  In 
1  jii,  he  sacrificed  the  duke  of  Buckingham  to  the  re- 
sentment of  his  prime  minister  Wolsey,  and  the  same 
year  obtained  from  the  pope  the  title  of  Defender  of 
the  Faith. 
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Henry,  having  been  18  yean  married,  grew  tired 
■^  of  his  wife,  and  in  the  year  1517  resolved  to  obtain  a 
divorce;  but  after  many  fruitless  solicitations,  find- 
ing it  impossible  to  persuade  the  pope  to  annul  hil 
marriage  with  Catbarme,  he  espoused  Anne  Boleyn  in 
the  year  1531.  During  this  interval  hie  favourite 
Wolsey  was  disgraced,  and  died  ;  Henry  threw  off 
the  papal  yoke,  and  burnt  three  Protestants  for  heresy. 
In  1535,  he  put  to  death  Sir  Thomas  Moore,  Fisher, 
and  others,  for  denying  hii  supremacy,  and  suppressed 
all  the  leaser  monasteries. 
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ions  tn  religion,    and  might  be  troublesome  to  bit 
son.       Hemy  died  on  the  38th  of  January   1547,  in  *" 
the  56th  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  at  Windsor. 

A*  to  his  character,  it  ia  pretty  obvious  from  thn 
facts  above  related.  Lord  Herbert  palliates  bis  crimes, 
and  exaggerates  what  be  calls  bis  virtues.  Bishop 
Burnet  says,  **  lie  was  rather  to  be  reckoned  among 
the  great  than  the  good  princes."  He  afterwards  ac- 
knowledges, that  "he  is  to  be  numbered  among  the 
ill  princes}  but  adds,  "  I  cannot  rank  him  with  the 
worst."      Sir  Waller  Raleigh,    with   infinitely  more 


1  most  sacred  majesty,  having  now  possessed  hi*     justice,  says,  "  If  all  the  pictures  and  patterns  of 
second  queen  auont  five  years,  fell  violently  in  lova      merciless  prince  were  last  to  the  world,    they  might 
with  La  dy  Jane  Seymour.     Anne  Boleyn  was  accused  •......■-  ....  .    .. 


be  painted  to  the  life  oat  of  the  history  of  this 
King."  He  was  indeed  a  merciless  tyrant,  a  scurvy, 
politician,  a  foolish  bigot,  a  horrible  assassin.  See 
England,  N°  353 — 292. 

Henri  of  Huntingdon,   an    English   historian,   of 
the    12th  century,    was  canon  of  Lincoln,    and  after- 
wards archdeacon  of  Huntingdon.      He  wrote,  I.  A 
marquis   of   Exeter,    with   four      history  of  England,  which  end*  with  the  year  1134. 
for  the  sole  crime  of  cor-      2-  A  continuation   of  that  of  Bede.     3.  Chronological 
tables  of  the  kings  of  England.     4.  A  small  treatise 
on  the  contempt  of  the  world.      5.  Several  book*  of 
epigrams  and  love-verses.     6.  A  poem  on   herbs;  all 
which   are   written   in   Latin.-        His  invocation   of 
Apollo  and  the  goddess  of  Tempe,    in   the  exordium 
on  herb*,  may  not  be  unacceptable  as  a 


of  adultery  with  bee  own  brother,  and  with  three 
other  persons  :  she  was  beheaded  the  19th  of  Hay 
IJ36.  He  married  Jane  Seymour  the  day  following. 
In  1537,  be  put  to  death  five  of  the  noble  family  of 
Kildare,  as  a  terror  to  the  Irish,  uf  whose  disloyalty 
he  had  some  apprehensions;  and  in  the  year  follow- 
ing be  executed  thi  '  " 
other  persons  of  dis 

responding  with  Cardinal  Pole.  In  1538  and  J  539, 
he  suppressed  all  the  monasteries  in  England,  and 
seized  their  revenues  for  bis  own  use.  The  queen  ha- 
ving died  in  child-bed,  he  this  year  married  the  prin- 
cess Ann  oT eleven:  but  disliking  her  person,  imme- 
diately determined  to  be  divorced  ;   and  bis  obsequious 

parliament  and  convocation  unanimously  pronounced  specimen  of  his  poetry, 
the  marriage  void,  for  reasons  too  ridiculous  to  be 
recited  :  but  this  was  not  all  1  Henry  was  so  incensed 
with  his  minister  and  quondam  favourite,  Cromwell, 
for  negotiating  this  match,  that  he  revenged  himself 
'by  the  hand  of  the  executioner.  Tet  this  was  not  the 
only  public  murder  of  the  year  1540.     A  Few  daysaf- 

"  '"1  death,  several  persons  were  burnt  for     yili 


*  Vatum  magne  parens,  herbarum  Phoebe  repertor, 

*  Vosque,  qaibos  resonant  Tempe  jocosa,  Dcat ! 
'  St  mini  serta  priua  heilern  florenle  aai&ttis, 

*  Ecte  meo*  floras,  serte  parata  fers,' 


Heury  of  Seta,  in  Latin  de  Sagusio,  a  famous  el- 
and canonist  of  (he  13th  century,  acquired  such 


denying  the  king's  supremacy,   and  other  articles  of     reputation  by  his  teaming,  that  he  wis  called  the  source 

heresy.  ,  and  splendour  of  the  lam.     He  was  archbishop  of  En- 

His  majesty  being  once  more  at  liberty  to  indulge      bran    about   the  year  1258,    and    cardinal  bishop  of 


himself  with  another  wife,  fixed  upon  Catharine  How- 
ard, niece  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk.  She  was  declared 
queen  in  August  154a  ;  but  they  hid  been  privately 
married  some  time  before.  Henry,  it  seems,  was  so 
entirely  satisfied  with  this  lady,  that  he  daily  blessed 
God  for  hb  present  felicity ;  bat  that  felicity  was  of 
short  duration  :  he  had  not  been  married  above  a  year, 
before  the  queen  was  accused  of  frequent  prostitution, 
Iioth  before  and  since  her  marriage  :  she  confessed  her 
guilt,  and  was  beheaded  !n  February  1542.  In  July 
1543,  he  married  his  sixth  wife,  the  lady  Catharine 
Parr,  the  widow  of  John  Nevii  Lord  Latimer,  and 
lived  to  the  year  1547  without  committing  any  more 
flagrant  enormities:  but  finding  himself  now  approach 
towards  dissolution,  he  made  his  will;  and  that  the 
last  scene  of  his  life  might  resemble  the  rest,  he  deter- 
mined to  end  the  tragedy  with  the  murder  of  two  uf  hh 
best  friends  and  most  faithful  subjects,  tbc  duke  of 
Norfolk  and  his  son  the  earl  of  Surrey.  The  earl 
was  beheaded  on  the  19th  of  January;  and  the  duke 
ttas  ordered  for  execution  on  the  29th ;  but  fortunate- 
ly escaped  hy  the  king's  death  on  the  28th.  They 
were  condemned  without  the  shadow  of,  a  crii 


1262.  He  wrote  A  summary  of  t he  canon  and 
civil  law  ;  and  a  commentary  on  the  hook  of  the  decre- 
tals, composed  by  order  of  Alexander  IV, 

Henry  the  Minstrel,  commonly  called  Blind  Harry, 
an  ancient  Scottish  author,  distinguished  by  no  particu- 
lar surname,  but  well  known  as  the  composer  of  an  his- 
torical poem  reciting  the  achievements  of  Sir  William 
Wallace.  This  poem  continued  for  several  centuries 
to  be  in  great  repute;  but  afterwards  sunk  into  neglect, 
until  very  lately  that  it  bas  been  again  released  from 
its  obscurity  by  a  very  neat  and  correct  edition  pub- 
lished at  Perth  under  the  inspection  and  patronage  of 
the  earl  of  Buchan. 

It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  precise  time  in  which 
this  poet  lived,  or  when  he  wrote  bis  history,  as  the 
two  authors  who  mention  him  speak  somewhat  differ- 
ently. Dempster,  who  wrote  in  the  beginning  of  the 
171)1  century,  says  that  he  lived  in  the  year  1 361 :  but 
Major,  who  was  born  in  the  year  1446,  says  that  be 
composed  this-book  during  the  time  uf  his  infancy, 
which  we  must  therefore  suppose  to  have  been  a  few 
years  posterior  to  1446 ;  for  if  it  bad  been  composed 
that  


very  year,  the  circumstance  would  probably  have 
Henry's  political  reason  for  putting  them  to  death,  been  mentioned.  As  little  can  We  suppose,  from  Mr 
was  his  apprehension  that,  if  they  were  suffered  lo  Dempster's  words,  that  Henry  was  born  in  1361 :  for 
survive  him,  tbey  would  counteract  some  of  bit  regu-      (hough  be  *ayi  that  he  lived  in. that  year,  we  must  na- 
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tu  rally  imagine  rather"  that  he  was  then  come  to  the 
■*  year*  of  maturity,  or  began  to  distinguish  himself  in 
the  world,  than  that  ho  wn  only  born  at  that  time. 
The  author  of  the  dissertation  on  hi*  life,  prefixed  to 
the  new  edition  of  the  poem,  endeavours  to  reconcile 
matters  in  the  following  manner  :  "  It  is  not  indeed 
impossible  that  bo  might  be  born  in  or  about  that  year 
(1361).  In  the  time  of  Major's  infancy  be  might  be 
about  83  years  ef  age.  In  that  case,  it  may  be  sup- 
posed that  it  was  the  work  of  bis  old  age  to  collect  and 
pot  in  order  the  detached  pieces  of  his  history  of 
Wallace,  which  he  bad  probably  composed  in  those 
pacts  of  the  country  where  the  incidents  were  said  to 
have  happened." 

We  are  entirely  ignorant  of  the  family  from  which 
Henry  waa  descended J  though,  from  his  writings,  we 
should  he  led  to  suppose  that  he  had  received  a  liberal 
education.  In  them  he  discover*  some  knowledge  in 
divinity,  classical  history,  and  astronomy,  as  well  as  of 
tbe  languages.  In  one  place  he  boasts  of  his  celibacy, 
which  seems  to  indicate  hit  having  engaged  himself  in 
some  nf  the  religious  orders  of  that  age.  From  what 
Major  says  Further  of  Him,  we  may  suppose  his  profession 
to  have  been  that  ef  a  travelling  bard  ;  though  it  does 
net  appear  that  he  was  skilled  in  music,  or  had  no  other 
•rofession  than  that  just  mentioned.  Hh  being  blind' 
from  bin  birth,  indeed,  mokes  (his  not  improbable ; 
though  even  this  circumstance  is  not  inconsistent  with 
the  supposition  ef  hi*  bring  a  religious  mendicant. 
"  Th«  particulars  (says  Major)  which  he  heard  related 
by  the  vulgar,  he  wrote  in  the  vulgar  verse,  in  which 
he  excelled.  By  reciting  his  histories  before  princes 
or  grist  men,  he  gained  his  food  and  raiment,  of 
which  he  was  worthy."  It  is  thus  prnhsble  that  he 
would  be  a  frequent  visitor  at  the  Scottish  court ;  and 
weak!  be  made  welcome  by  those  great  families  who 
could  beast  of  any  alliance  with  the  hero  himself,  or 
teak  pleasure  in  bearing  hi*  exploits  or  those  of  his 
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only  about  16  years  of  age,  and  at  that  time  a  student  Henry. 
at  the  school  of  Dundee  ;  and  their  acquaintance  with  '  -«  — 
him  confirmed  till  his  death,  which  happened  in  his 
29th  year.  Mr  Juhn  Blair  went  from  the  schools  in 
Scotland  to  Paris,  where  he  studied  some  lime,  and 
received  priests  orders.  He  returned  to  Scotland  id 
1296,  where  he  joined  Wallace,  who  was  bravely  as* 
serting  the  liberties  of  his  country.  Mr  Thoross  Gray, 
who  was  parson  of  Libberton,  joined  Wallace  nt  the 
same  time.  They  were  men  of  great  wisdom  and  in- 
tegrity, zealous  for  the  freedom  of  Scotland}  and  were 
present  with  Wallace,  and  assisting  to  him,  in  most  of 
his  military  enterprises.  They  were  also  his  spiritual 
counsellors,  and  administered  to  him  godly  comfort. 
The  history  written  by  these,  two  clergymen  was  at- 
tested by  William  Sinclair  bishop  of  Dunk  eld,  who  had 
himself  been  witness  10  many  of  Wallace's  actions. 
The  bishop,  if  he  had  lived  longer,  was  to  have  sent 
their  book  to  Rome,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining'.  the 
sanction  of  the  pope's  authority." 

The  book  which  Henry  thus  appeals  to  as  bis  prin- 
cipal authority  is  now  lost,  to  that  we  have  no  oppor- 
tunity of  comparing  it  with  what  he  has  written.  The 
character  given  by  Dempster  of  Henry,  however,  it 
more  favourable  than  that  by  Major.  He  tells  us,  that 
"  he  was  blind  from  his  birth;  a  man  of  singular  happy 
genius  ;  he  was  indeed  another  Homer.  He  did  great 
honour  to  his  native  country,  and  raised  it  above  what 
was  common  to  it  in  his  age.  He  wrote,  in  tbe  ver- 
nacular verse,  an  elaborate  and  grand  work,  in  ten 
hooks,  of  the  deeds  of  William  .Wallace."  In  this 
account  there  is  a  mistake;  for  the  poem  contains 
eleven  or  twelve  books ;  but  Dempster,  who  wrote  in 
■  foreign  country,  and  had  not  a  printed  copy  of 
Henry's  work  by  him  when  he  wrote   his  eulogium,  is 


With  regard  to  tbe  authenticity  of  his  histories, 
Major  informs  at  only  that  he  "  dees  not  believe  every 
-thing  that  he  finds  in  *urh  writings  ;"  out  from  other 
tart  i  monies  it  appears,  that  he  conmlted  the  very  best 
authorities  which  could  at  that  time  be  had.  Though, 
according  to  the  most  early  account  of  Henry,  it  ap- 
pear* to  have  been  at  least  56  year*  after  the  death  of 
Wallace  that  Henry  waa  born  ;  yet  he  is  said  to  have 
consulted  with  several  of  the  descendants  of  those  who 
Lad  been  the  companion*  of  that  hero  while  he  achie- 
ved hi*  most  celebrated  exploits,  and  who  were  still 
capable  of  ascertaining  the  veracity  of  what  he  publish' 
ed.  The  principal  of  these  were  Wallace  ofCraigie 
-nod  Liddle  of  that  ilk  ;  who,  he  says,  persuaded  him 
tu  omit  in  bis  history  a  circumstance  which  he  outfit 
to  have  inserted.  Besides  these,  he  consulted  with  tbe 
principal  prapln  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  he  utterly  dis- 
claim* th*  idea,  of  having  adhered  entirety  to  any  un- 
written tradition,  or  having  been  promised  any  reward 
for  what  be  wrote.  Hit  chief  authority,  according  to 
bis  own  account,  waa  a  Latin  history  of  the  exploit* 
of  Sir  William,  written  partly  by  Mr  John  Blair  and 
partly  by  Mr  Thomas  Gray,  who  had  been  the  com- 
panion* of  tbe  hero  himself.  Henry's  account  of  these 
two  authors,  is  to  the  following  purpose  :  "  They  be- 
cams  acquainted  with  Wallace  when   the  latter  was 
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lake  of  this  kind. 


With  regard  to  his  poetical  merit,  it  must  undoubt- 
edly rank  very  far  below  that  of  Homer,  »hom  indeed 
be  scarcely  resembles  in  any  other  respects  than  that  he 
went  about,  as  Homer  is  said  to  have  done,  reciting 
the  exploits  of  the  heroes  of  bis  country,  and  that  he 
was  blind.  In  this  last  circumstance,  however,  be  was 
still  worse  than  Homer  ;  for  Henry  was  born  blind, 
hut  Homer  became  blind  after  be  had  been  advanced 
in  years.  Hence  Henry,  even  supposing  hU  genius  (0 
have  been  equal  to  that  of  Homer,  must  have  lain  un- 
der great  disadvantages ;  and  these  are  very  evident  in 
bis  works.  The  descriptive  parts  are  evidently  defi- 
cient, and  the  allusions  taken  principally  from  tbe  way 
in  which  nature  affects  those  senses  of  whidi  he  waa 
possessed.  Thus,  speaking  of  the  month  of  March,  be 
calls  it  the  month  of  right  digestion,  from  the  supposed 
fermentation  then  begun  in  the  earth.  Of  April  he  says 
that  the  earth  is  then  able,  or  has  obtained  a  power  of 
producing  its  different  vegetables  ;  and  of  this  produc- 
tive power  he  appears  to  have  been  more  sensible  than 
of  the  effects  which  commonly  strike  us  most  sensibly. 
»  By  the  working  of  nature  (says  be),  tbe  fields  are 
again  clothed,  and  the  woods  acquire  tbeir  worthy 
weed  of  green.  May  brings  along  with  It  great  celes- 
tial gladness.  The  heavenly  hues  appear  upon  the 
tender  green."  In  another  place  he  describes  the  deity 
of  some  river,  whom  ha  calls  Hymphaus,  "  building 
his  bower  with  oil  and  balm,  fulfilled  of  sweet  odour," 
By  reason  of  these  disadvantage*,  be  seldom  makes  u 
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of  similies  with  which  Homer  abound*  ■□  much  j 
'  fen  miraculous  interpositions  are  to  be  found  in  hit 
poem,  though  the  prophecies  of  Thomas  Lermont 
commonly  called  The  Rhymer,  find  *>  prophetic  dream 
of  Wallace  himself  are  introduced,  at  well  as  the  ghost 
of  Fawdoo,  a  traitor  who  had  joined  Wallace,  mod 
whom  the  latter  in  a  fit  of  passion  had  killed.  In 
other  respect*,  the  same  inextinguishable  thirst  of  blood 
which  Homer  ascribes  to  his  hero  Achilles  is  ascribed 
to  Wallace,  though  in  all  probability  the  mind  of 
Wallace  was  too  much  enlightened  to  admit  of  such 
sentiments.  A  vast  degree  of  courage  and  personal 
strength  are  ascribed  to  him,  by  means  of  which  the 
exploits  of  the  whole  army  are  in  effect  transferred  to 
a  single  person.  As  long  as  he  is  invested  with  the 
command,  the  Scots  are  victorious  and  irresistible; 
when  deprived  of  it,  tbey  are  enslaved  and  undone. 
After  struggling  for  sometime  against  an  inveterate 
and  powerful  faction,  disdaining  to  feign  submission, 
he  is  taken  by  treachery,  and  died  a  martyr  to  the 
freedom  of  his  country.  The  poem,  on  the  whole,  is 
valuable,  on  account  of  our  being  able  to  trace,  by  its 
means,  the  progress  which  the  English  language  had 
made  at  that  time  iu  Scotland :  the  manners  of  the. 
Scots   in  that  age  :    as  the   favourite  dress  ■ 
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to  the  States  General,  who  at  that  time  were  atreg-  H, 
gling  against  the  Spanish  tyranny,  and  not  yet  declared  *— 
a  free  state.  All  these  ambassadors  were  cordially  re- 
ceived, and  others  appointed  in  return  except  by  the 
courts  of  France  aod  England.  Henry  IV.  at  that 
time  king  of  France,  though  the  Scots  ambassador  had 
formerly  been  one  of  his  own  servants,  neither  made 
any  present,  nor  appointed  an  ambassador.  Queen 
Elizabeth  had  designed  to  act  in  the  same  manner  tilt 
she  heard  of  the  behaviour  of  Henry  ;  after  which  she 
honoured  James  by  appointing  an  ambassador  of  very 
high  rank,  Robert  earl  of  Sussex.  This  ambassador, 
however,  was  so  long  of  making  his  appearance,  that 
the  queen  imagined  the  ceremony  would  be  over  before 
his  arrival ;  for  which  reason  she  sent  a  message  to  the 
earl,  commanding  him  in  that  case  not  to  enter  Scot- 
land nor  deliver  her  present.  But  James  had  been 
more  obsequious  ;  and  not  only  delayed  the  ceremony 
till  the  English  ambassador  arrived,  but  distinguished 
him  from  the  rest  by  having  a  canopy  carried  over  bin 
bead  at  the  process  ion,  supported  by  the  lairds  of  Cess- 
ford,  Buccleugh,  Doddope,  and  Traqoair.  The  ce- 
remony was  performed  with  great  magnificence  ;  after 
which  the  ambassadors  presented  their  gifts.  That 
from  the  United  States  was  the  most   valuable.      It 


which  at  that  time  was  the  taste  of  the  inhabitants  of     consisted  of  two  gold  cops  worth  13*400  crowns,  witb 


Scotland,  fltc.  With  regard  to  the  authenticity  of  his 
relations,  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  any  other  thing 
than  that  they  are  partly  true  and  partly  false.  The 
general  thread  of  the  story  may  undoubtedly  be  looked 
upon  to  be  genuine,  though  embellished  with  poetical 
fictions  and  exaggerations  5  and  bis  constant  appeals  to 
the  book  already  mentioned,  though  it  is  now  lost, 
must  be  looked  upon  as  a  strong  testimony  in  his  favour  ; 
for  we  cannot  suppose  that  at  the  time  he  lived,  when 
we  may  say  that  the  transactions  which  he  relates  were 
recent,  he  would  have  had  the  confidence  to  appeal  to 
a  book  which  had  not  been  generally  known  to  have 
an  existence  ;  and  its  being  now  lost  can  never  be  any 
argument  against  it,  when  we  consider  the  difficulty 
there  was  of  preserving  books  before  the  invention  of 
printing >  the  confusions  in  which  Scotland  was  fre- 
quently invotved  ;  and  that  the  exploits  of  Wallace, 
who  must  be  supposed  to  have  been  a  kind  of  rival  to 
the  great  Bruce,  could  not  be  so  agreeable  to  the  court 
as  those  of  the  more  successful  hero  ;  and  therefore  the 
history  of  tbero  might  be  suffered  to  fall  into  oblivion, 
though  written  in  elegant  Latin,  while  a  most  ridicu- 
lous poem  in  that  language  on  the  battle  of  Bannock- 
burn  has  been  preserved  to  this  day. 

Hesxy  Print*  offPalet,  eldest  son  of  King  James  VI. 
of  Scotland  by  his  queen  Anne  sister  of  the  king  of 
Denmark,  and  one  of  the  most  accomplished  princes 
of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  was  born  on  the  19th  of 
February  1 594.  The  birth  of  the  prince  was  announ- 
ced by  embassies  to  many  foreign  powers,  with  invi- 
tations' to  be  present  at  the  ceremony  of  his  baptism, 
which  was  thus  delayed  for  a  considerable  time.  Mr 
Peter  Young,  who,  along  with  the  celebrated  George 
Buchanan,  had  been  preceptor  to  his  majesty,  was 
sent  to  the  courts  of  Denmark,  Brunswic,  and  Meck- 
lenburg, the  duke  of  Mecklenburg  being  great-grand* 
father  to  the  prince  by  the  mother's  side  ;  the  laird  of 
East  Weems  to  France  and  England  ;  and  Sir  Robert 
Keith,   and   Captain  Murray  provost  of  St  Andrew's, 


a  box  of  the  same  metal,  weighing  in  all  about  400 
ounces,  containing  besides  the  grant  of  a  pension  of 
5000  florins  annually  to  the  prince  for  life.  The  Eng- 
lish ambassador  gave  a  cupboard  of  plate  curiously 
wrought,  and  valued  at  3000I.  sterling  j  and  the  Danish 
ambassador  two  gold  chains,  one  For  the  queen  and 
another  for  the  prince.  The  baptism  was  celebrated 
on  the  6th  of  September  1594.  and  the  child  named 
Frederick-Henry  and  Henry-Frederick. 

The  young  prince  was  now  committed  to  the  care 
of  the  earl  of  Mar,  who  was  assisted  in  thia  important' 
charge  by  Annabella  eountesa-do wager  of  Mar,  daugh- 
ter of  William  Murray  of  Tullibardiue,  and  paternal 
ancestor  of  the  present  duke  of  Adjnl.  This  lady  was 
remarkable  for  the  severity  of  ber  temper,  so  that  the 
prince  met  with  little  indulgence  while  under  ber  tui- 
tion *,  notwithstanding  which,  be  showed  great  affection 
for  his  governess  all  the  time  abe  had  the  care  of  bim. 
Next  year,  however  (1595).  the  queen  engaged  the 
chancellor,  Lord  Thirlettane,  in  a  scheme  to  get  tbc- 
prince  into  her  own  power  ;  hut  the  king  having  found 
means  to  dissuade  her  majesty  from  the  attempt,  showed 
afterwards  such  marks  of  displeasure  to  the  chancellor, 
that  the  latter  fell  into  a  languishing  disorder  and  died 
of  grief. 

In  his  sixth  year  Prince  Henry  was  committed  to  tbe- 
care  of  Mr  Adam  Newton  a  Scotsman,  eminently  skill- 
ed in  most  branches  of  literature,  but  particularly  di- 
atiuguiibed  for  his  knowledge  of  the  Latin  Language. 
Under  bis  tutorage  the  prince  soon  made  great  progress 
in  that  language,  as  well  as  in  other  branches  of  know- 
ledge ;  insomuch  that  before  he  bad  completed  his  sixtb 
year,  his  father  wrote  for  his  use  the  treatise  entitled 
Basilicon  Duron,  thought  to  be  tho  best  of  all  his  works. 
In  his  seventh  year.  Prince  Henry  began  bis  corre- 
spondence with  foreign  powers.  His  first  letter  wa* 
to  the  States  of  Holland ;  in  which  he  expressed  hi* 
regard  and  gratitude  for  the  good  opinion  they  had 
conceived  of  him,  and  of  which  he  had  been  informed 
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by  several  persons  who  had  visited  that  country  j  cod- 
■*  eluding  with  a  request  that  they  would  make  iim  of 
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hit  interest  with  his  father 
them,  promising  also  his  t 


i  whatever  be  could  serve 
n  every  other  respect  in 


no  longer  perform  the  duties  of  bis  office  through  sgs     Hun*. 

and  infirmity.  *■      i    *■■' 

In  tho   month   of  July  this  year   (1603)    Prince 
Henry  was  invested  with  the  order  of  the  Garter ;  after' 


which  he  could  be  useful,  until  he  should  be  able  to  give     which  be  tras  presented  to  the  queen  in  his  robes,  and 
farther  instances  of  his  good-will  snd  affection,  ....,, 

At  this  early  period  the  prince  began  to  add  to  bis 


literary  accomplish  meats  some  of  the  more  martial  kind, 
such  as  riding,  the  exercise  of  the  bow,  pike,  &c  as 
well  as  the  use  of  fire-arms  ;  and  indeed  such  mi  the 
attachment  be  showed  throughout  bis  whole  lifetime  to 
military  exercises,  that  bad  be  attained  the  years  of 
maturity,  there  can  scarce  be  a  doubt  that  he  would 
have  distinguished  himself  in  a  most  eminent  manner. 
In  all  bis  exercises  he  made  surprising  progress ;  and 
not  only  in  those  of  the  military  kind,  but  in  singing, 
dancing,  Sec.  On  his  ninth  birth-day  be  sent  a  letter 
in  Latin  to  the  king,  informing  him  that  be  had  read 
over  Terence's  Hecyra,  the  third  book  of  Pbsedrus's 


greatly  commended  by  all  who  saw  him  on  account  of 
his  majestic  carriage  and  religious  behaviour  at  the 
altar,  as  well  as  the  quickness  of  his  understanding  and 
ready  answers.  Being  obliged  to  leave  London  on 
account  of  the  plague,  fan  retired  to  Otelands,  a 
royal  palace  near  Weybridge  in  Surrey,  where  a  sepa- 
rate household  was  appointed  for  him  and  his  sister 
Elizabeth.  The  appointment  consisted  at  first  of  70 
servants,  of  whom  2a  were  to  be  above  stairs  and  48 
below.  In  some  weeks  the  number  was  augmented  to 
104,  of  whom  51  were  above  stairs  and  53  below ;  but 
before  the  end  of  the  year  they  were  augmented  to 
141,  of  whom  $6  were  above  stairs  and  8c  below. 
From  Otelands  he  removed  the  same  year  to  Nonsuch 
Fables,  and  two  books  of  Cicero's  Epistles;  and  that     in  Surrey,  and  from  thence  to  Hampton  Court,  where 

be  resided  till  Michaelmas  1604;  after  which  he  re- 
turned to  bis  boose  at  Otelands,  his  servants  having  all 
this  time  been  kept  on  board-wages. 

In  the  tenth  year  of  his  age,  Henry  began  to 
show  a  wonderful  desire  of  becoming  master  of  all  those 
accomplishments  which  are  necessary  to  constitute  a 
great  prince.  Without  desisting  from  bis  attention  to 
polite  literature,  he  applied  himself  in  the  most  assidu- 
ous manner  to  (he  knowledge  of  naval  and  military 
affairs.  To  give  him  the  first  rudiments  of  the  former, 
a  small  vessel  was  constructed  28  feet  long  and  1  a  broad, 
curiously  painted  and  carved ;  on  board  of  which  be 
embarked  with  several  of  the  principal  nobility,  and 
sailed  down  as  far  as  Paul's  Wharf,  where  wi'tb  the 
usual  ceremonies,  he  baptised  it  by  the  name  of  the  Dis- 
dain. Mr  Pelt,  the  builder  of  this  ship,  was  recom- 
mended to  the  prince  by  the  high  admiral  iu  tuch- 
stroog  terms,  that  bis  highness  took  him  immediately 
into  his  service,  and  continued  bis  favour  to  him  as  long 
as  he  lived. 

Prince  Henry  now  began  to  show  himself  equally  » 
patron  of  military  men  and  of  learning.  His  martial 
disposition  induced  him  to  take  notice  of  Colonel  Ed- 
mondea,  a  brave  Scots  officer  in  the  Dutch  service, 
who  had  reused  himself  solely  by  his  merit.  To  bim 
he  applied  for  a  suit  of  armour  to  be  sent  over  from 
Holland :  but  though  tbe  colonel  executed  his  com* 
mission,  he  reaped  no  benefit  from  his  highness '«  fa- 
vour, dying  in  a. short  time  after  the  armour  was  pur- 
chased, before  be  bad  any  opportunity  of  sending  it 
over.  In  matters  of  literature  tbe  prince  appears  to 
have  been  a  very  good  judge.  He  patronized  divines, 
and  appears  to  have  been  naturally  of  a  religious  turn 
of  mind.  His  attachment  to  the  Protestant  religion  ap- 
pears to  have  been  excessive ;  as  it  never  was  in  the 
power  of  the  queen,  who  favoured  the  Catholic  party, 
to  make  the  least  impression  upon  bim.  Her  machina- 
tions for  this  purpose  were  discovered  by  tbe  French 
embassador;  "bo,  in  a  tetter  dated  June  7.  1604, 
informed  his  master  of  them,  and  that  the  Spaniards. 
were  in  hopes  of  being  able  by  her  means  to  alter  the. 
religion  in  England,  as  well  as  to  prejudice  the  prince 


now  be  thought  himself  capable  of  performing  1 
thing  in  the  commendatory  kind  of  epistles.  His  ac- 
complishments were  soon  spoken  of  in  foreign  countries ; 
end  these,  alone  with  tho  general  suspicion  that  James 
favoured  tbe  Catholic  party,  probably  induced  Pope 
Clement  VIII,  to  make  an  attempt  to  get  bim  into 
his  hands.  With  this  view  be  proposed,  that  if  James 
would  entrust  him  with  tbe  education  of  tbe  young 
prince,  he  woold  advance  such  sums  of  money  ae  would 
effectually  establish  bim  on  tbe  throne  of  England. 
This  happened  a  little  before  tbe  death  of  Elisabeth; 
bnt  James,  notwithstanding  bis  ambition  to  possess  the 
crown  of  England,  of  which  be  was  not  yet  altogether 
certain,  withstood  tbe  temptation.  He  alleged,  that  it 
woold  be  unnatural  for  him,  as  a  father,  to  allow  his 
son  to  be  brought  up  iu  tbe  belief  of  a  doctrine  which 
he  himself  did  not  believe  :  and  even  though  he  should 
act  in  his  private  capacity  in  such  an  unnatural  manner, 
he  could  not  answer  for  it  to  the  nstion,  he  being 
hcir-appareut  to  tbe  crown,  and  tbe  kingdom  at  large 
much  interested  in  whatever  concerned  him.  On  the 
death  of  the  queen  of  England,  James  was  obliged  to 
leave  Scotland  in  such  haste,  that  be  had  not  time  to 
take  a  personal  leave  of  his  son,  and  therefore  did  so 
by  letter,  which  was  answered  by  the  prince  in  Latin. 
The  queen,  however,  who  had  been  desired  to  follow 
the  king  to  London  in  three  weeks,  hut  to  leave  tbe 
prince  in  Scotland,  thought  proper  to  make  another 
attempt  to  get  her  son  into  her  own  power.  With 
this  view  she  took  a  journey  to  Stirling,  where  tho 
prince  resided,  but  was  opposed  in  her  designs  by  the 
friends  of  the  house  of  Mar;  and  this  affected  her  so 
mucb,  that  she  miscarried  of  a  child  of  which  she  was 
then  pregnant.  The  king,  bearing  of  this  misfortune, 
ordered  the  prince  to  be  delivered  to  his  mother ;  but 
refused  to  inflict  any  punishment  on  the  earl  of  Mar, 
which  the  queen  insisted  upon,  that  nobleman  having 
been  with  tbe  king  at  London,  and  entirely  innocent 
of  the  whole  affair.  Instead  of  punishing  him,  there- 
fore, be  caused  him  to  be  Acquitted  by  an  act  of  tbe 
■nblic  council  at  Stirling;  invested  bim  with  the  order 
of  tbe  Garter ;  made  him  a  grant  of  several  abbey  and 

other  church  lands ;  snd  raised  bim  to  tbe  post  of  lord,  against  France,  which  tbe  queen  said  she  boned  that, 
high  treasurer  after  the  disgrace  of  the  earl  of  Seiner-  her  son  would  one  day  be  able  to  conquer  like  another 
•st;  in  which  employment  he  continued,  till  be  could     Henry  V. .  By  another  letter,  of  date  2  id  October  the. 
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*Tle«rv.  nine  yew,'  the  ambassador,  after  taking  notice  of  the 
*">■■'■  1 1  queen's  immoderate  ambition,  adds,  that  aha  used  all 
her  efforts  to  corrupt  the  mind  of  the  prince,  by  lat- 
tering  bis  passions,  diverting  liim  from  his  studies,  and 
representing  to  him,  out  of  contempt  to  hi*  father,  that 
teaming  was  inconsistent  nith  the  character  of  a  great 
general  and  conqueror ;  proposing  at  the  same  time  a 
marriage  with  the  infanta  of  Spain.  Notwithstanding 
these  re monst ranees,  however,  the  prince  continued  to 
behave  at  usual,  and  to  patronise  the  learned  no  less 
than  before.  He  presented  John  Johnston,  one  of  the 
king'*  professors  at  8t  Andrew's  with  a  diamond,  for 
having  dedicated  to  him  an  Historic*)  Description  of 
the  king*  of  Scotland  from  the  foundation  of  the  mo- 
narchy to  that  time  ;  after  which  the  professor  added 
*  carmen  encomiattkum,  which  was  transmitted  to  his 
highness  in  November  1605.  Many  other  authors  al«o 
sought  and  obtained  his  countenance.  In  i6c6  Mr 
John  Bond  ushered  his  edition  of  Horace  into  the 
world  with  a  polite*  dedication  to  the  prince,  whom 
he  highly  compliments  on  account  of  the  progress  he 
bad  made  in  learning.  In  1609  a  book  was  sent  over 
to  him  from  France  by  Sir  George  Carew,  tlie  Bri- 
tish ambassador  there,  tendlngto  disprove  the  doctrine 
of  the  Catholics  concerning  the  church  of  Rome  being 
-tlit;  first  of  the  Christian  churches.  The  same  year  the 
learner]  Thomas  Lydyat  published  his  Kmendatio  Tern- 
porum,  which  appeared  under  the  patronage  of  the 
prince;  and  with  this  performance  bis  highness  was 
so  well  pleased,  that  he  took  the  author  into  his  family 
to  read  to  him,  and  made  him  his  chronogrnphcr  and 
cosroographer.  Paul  Boys  or  Bosius  also  sent  htm  a 
letter  with  a  dedication  of  the  second  part  of  his  Pan- 
dects; in  which  he  bestows  upon  him  the  highest  com- 
pliments on  the  great  expectations  which  were  formed 
of  him,  and  of  the  hopes  entertained  hy  the  reformed 
Christian  churches  that  he  would  prove  a  powerful  sop- 

Krt   to    their  cause,    and    antagonist  to  the  errors  of 
ime.     In  1611  Dr  Tooker,  in  his  dedication  of  an 
Answer  to  Becanus  a  Jesuit,  who  had  written  against  a 

Eiece  done  by  his  majesty  himself,  styles  his  highness 
the  Mssceuas  of  all  the  learned.**     Another  treatise 
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ind  dedicated  to  the  prince 

Many  other  authors,  whom  our  limits  will  not  aRow 
ds  to  take  notice  of,  were  fond  of  dedicating  their  per- 
formances, to  his  highness  ;  nor  was  his  correspondence 
less  extensive  than  his  erudition.  We  have  already 
taken  notice  of  his  having  written  his  first  public  letter 
to  the  stales  of  Holland.  He  was  congratulated  by 
the  elector  palatine,  afterwards  married  to  the  princess 
Elizabeth,  on  the  discovery  of  the  gun  powder -plot. 
On  the  same  occasion  also  Lord  Spenser  wrote  him  a 
letter,  accompanying  it  with  the  present  of  a  sword  and 
target;  "  instruments  (ssys  he)  fit  to  be  about  yon  in 
those  treacherous  times ;  from  the  which,  I  trust,  God 
will  ever  protect  yoor  most  royal  father,  See."  Previous 
to  this  he  had  corresponded  in  Latin  with  the  dnge  of 
Venice,  the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  and  the  king  of  Iren- 
mark  -,  in  French  with  the  duke  of  Savoy,  and  in  La- 
tin with  tho  duke  of  Brunswic  and  U  lad  islam  king  of  the  least 
Poland;  besides  a  number  of  other  eminent  persons  too 
.tedious  to  enumerate. 

The  great  accomplishments  of  Henry  soon   caused 
him  to  be  taken  notice  of  by  the  most  eminent  princes 
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in  Eorope.  In  1606  Henry  IV.  of  France  ordered  1 
hie  ambassador  to  pay  him  special  regard  an  all  eeca-  <— 
■ions.  He  desired  him  likewise  to  salute  the  prince 
in  the  name  of  the  dauphin,  afterwards  Levis  XIII.  and 
to  inform  bim  of  the  regard  the  latter  had  for  him.  A 
message  was  also  sent  by  the  same  ambassador  to  M.  de 
St  Anthoinr,  appointed  to  be  riding-master  to  his  high- 
ness, enjoining  him  to  do  his  duty  in  that  office ;  and 
assuring  him  that  bis  majesty  would  be  as  much  pleased 
with  it  as  if  the  service  had  been  done  to  himself.  To 
these  messages  the  prince  returned  very  proper  answer*  j 
and  afterwards  performed  his  exercise  in  the  rrding- 
school  before  the  ambassador  himself,  that  the  latter 
might  send  an  account  thereof  to  his  master.  On  thi* 
occasion  be  mounted  two  horses,  and  acquitted  himself 
so  well  that  the  ambassador  in  a  letter  to  M.  de  Ville. 
roy,  the  French  secretary,  gave  him  the  character  of 
*'  n  prince  who  promised  very  much,  and  whose  friend- 
ship could  not  but  be  one  day  of  advantage."  Having 
tben  set  forth  the  propriety  of  cultivating  a  good  under- 
standing with  him,  he  tells  the  secretary,  that  the  dau- 
phin might  make  a  return  for  some  dogs  which  the 
prince  had  sent  him,  by  a  suit  of  armour  well  gilt 
and  enamelled,  together  with  pistols  and  a  sword  of  the 
same  kind*,  also  two  horses,  one  of  them  a  barb.— 
This  year  also  the  prince  waited  on  bis  nncle  the  king 
of  Denmark,  who  had  come  to  England  on  n  visit  to 
King  James;  and  this  monarch  was  so  much  pleased 
with  his  company,  that  he  presented  him  at  parting 
nith  his  vice-admiral  and  best  fighting  ship,  valued  at 
no  less  than  2500I.  also  with  a  rapier  and  hanger,  va- 
lued at  1000  marks.  The  states  of  Holland  wereeqoalry 
ready  to  show  their  attachment.  On  tho  25th  of  Au- 
gust this  year  they  sent  a  letter  to  the  prince  in  French, 
accompanied  with  the  present  of  a  set  of  table  linen, 
which  they  thought,  a*  being  the  produce  of  their 
own  country,  would  be  agreeable  to  him;  and  they 
requested  his  love  and  favour  towards  their  state:  m 
return  for  which  they  promised  to  be  always  ready  re 
show  their  regard  for  him,  and  to  do  bim  nil  possints 
servite  ;  as  the  ambaxtador  himself  was  ordered  mora 
particularly  to  declare.  About  this  time  the  prince 
himself  wrote  n  letter  to  Henry  IV.  acknowledging 
the  kindness  which  his  majesty  had  shown  .him  for  se- 
veral years,  and  confirmed  of  late  by  the  latter  offering 
him  under  his  own  royal  hand  his  friendship  and  that 
<f  the  dauphin. 


m ployed  in  hunting, 


While 
the  French  ambassador,  who  had  been  obliged  to  quit 
London  nn  account  of  the  plague,  took  frequent  op- 
portunities of  waiting  upon  his  highness,  as  did  aim 
the  Spanish  ambassador,  whose  ostensible  reason  was 
to  inform  him  about  tome  horses  which  were  to  bo 
tent  him  from  Spain.  The  prince's  partiality  towards 
France,  however,  was  so  evident,  that  the  French  am- 
bassador, in  a  letter  dated  3 1  st  October  rfotS,  mentions, 
that  "  as  far  as  he  could  discover,  his  highness**  incli- 
nation was  entirely  towards  France,  and  that  it  would 
be  wrong  to  neglect  a  prince  who  promised  such  great 
things.  None  of  his  pleasures  (continued  he)  savour 
:h!ld.  He  is  a  particular  lover  of  horses 
and  whatever  belongs  to  them ;  but  is  not  fond  of  bant- 
ing ;  and  when  be  goes  to  it,  it  is  rather  for  the  plea- 
sure of  galloping  than  that  which  the  dogs  give  bim. 
He  plays  willingly  enough  at  tennis,  and  another  Scottish 
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diversion  very  like  (nail ;  bat  tfiii  always  with  persons 
J  elder  than  himself,  as  if  he  despised  those,  of  hit  own 
age.  He  studies  two  boors  it-day,  and  employs  tbe 
reit  of  hi'  time  in  tossing  tbe  pike,  or  leaping,  or 
shooting  with  the  bow,  or  throwing  the  bar,,  or  vault- 
ing, or  some  other  exercise  of  the  kind,  and  he  il  ne- 
ver idle.  He  shows  himself  likewise  very  good-natu- 
red to  his  dependents,  supports  their  interests  against 
any  persons  whatever,  and  pushes  whatever  he  under- 
takes for  them  or  others  with  eoch  zeal  as  gives  suc- 
cess to  it.  For  besides  his  exerting  his  whole  strength 
to  compass  what  he  desires,  he  is  already  feared  by 
those  who  have  the  management  of  affairs,  and  espe- 
cially by  the  earl  of  Salisbury,  who  appears  to  be 
greatly  apprehensive  of  the  prince's  ascendant ;  as  the 
prince,  on  the  other  hand,  shows  little  esteem  for  his 
lordship."  In  this  letter  the  ambassador  further  goes 
on  to  remark,  that  some  of  the  prince's  attendants  had 
*  formerly  been  made  to  expect  pensions  from  France ; 
and  he  was  of  opinion  that  they  ought  to  be  gratified 
on  account  of  the  interest  they  had  with  the  prince. 
He  adds,  that  the  queen  had  less  affection  for  Prince 
Henry  than  for  his  brother  tbe  duke  of  York,  after- 
wards Charles  I, ;  which  the  prince  seemed  to  have 
discovered,  and  sometimes  used  expressions  to  that  pur- 
pose :  that  the  king  also  seemed  to  be  jealous  of  his 
son's  accomplishments,  and  to  be  displeased  with  the 
quick  progress  he  made. 

In  1607  the  prince  received  the  arms  and  arrrtour 
which  Henry  IV.  sent  him  as  a  present;  and  these  be- 
ing accompanied  witb  a  letter,  the  prince  returned  an 
answer  by  a  Mr  Douglas,  who  was  inttoduced  to  the 
king  of  France  by  the  ambassador  Sir  George  Catew. 
His  majesty,  contrary  to  custom,  opened  the  prince's 
letter  immediately  ;  and  was  so  much  surprised  at  tbe 
beauty  of  the  character,  that  he  could  not  be  satisfied 
that  it  was  the  prince's  hand  until  be  compared  the 
signature  with  the  rest  of  the  writing.  In  his  letter 
to  the  British  court  on  this  occasion;  the  ambassador- 
■eta  forth  in  strong  terms  the  affection  expressed  by  the 
French  monarch  for  the  prince  ;  "  accounting  of  him 
as  of  hi*  own  son,  as  he  hoped  that  his  good  brother  of 
Great  Britain  would  do  the  like  of  the  Dauphin." 
The  French  ambassador  also  gave  a  character  of  his 
highness  similar  to  that  already  mentioned}  remark- 
ing, "  that  the  prince  hut  great  accomplishments  and 
courage  ;  would  anon  make  himself  talked  of,  and  pos- 
sibly give  jealousy  to  his  father,  and  apprehensions  to 
those  who  had  the  greatest  ascendant  at  court."  With 
regard  to  the  pensiooa  to  lis  attendants,  he  was  at  first 
of  opinion  that  they  ought  to  be  granted;  but  after- 
wards altered  his  mind,  perceiving  that  there  Was  little 
Ebability  of  tbe  prince  being  influenced  by  any  of 
attendants,  as  he  was  much  more  inclined  to  be 
guided  by  his  own  judgment  than  by  the  suggestions  of 
others. — In  the  month  of  July  thia  year  the  Dutch 
ambassadors  came  recommended  to  Prince  Henry  by 
Ae  States,  who  wrote  to  him  that  they  had  ordered 
their  ambassadors  to  kits  his  highness's  bands  on  their 
part,  and  desired  him  to  continue  his  friendship  to  their 
republic,  and  to  allow  their  ambassadors  a  favourable 
audience,  and  the  same  credit  as  to  themselves. 

AH  this  attention  paid  him  by  foreign  powers,  all 
hi*  attention  to  his  own  improvements  in  learning  and 
the  military  art,    and  all  the  temptations  which  we 
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cannot  but  suppose  a  youth  in  bis  exalted  station  to  Heorr. 
have  been  exposed  to,  seem  never  to  have  shaken  the  '■—  <  — * 
mind  of  this  magnanimous  prince  in  the  least,  or  to 
have  at  any  time  made  him  deviate  from  the  strict  line 
of  propriety.  We  have  already  mentioned  his  attach- 
ment to  the  Protestant  religio* ;  and  this  appear*  not 
to  have  been  grounded  upon  any  prejudice  or  opinion 
inculcated  upon  bis  infant  mind  by  those  who  had  the 
care  of  him,  but  from  a  thorough  conviction  of  the  truth 
of  tbe  principles  which  he  professed.  On  (he  discovery 
of  the  gunpowder-plot,  he  was  so  impressed  with  grati- 
tude towards  the  Supreme  Being,  that  he  never  after- 
wards omitted  being  present  at  the  sermon  preached 
:asion.  In  bis  14th  year  the  prince  showed 
pable  of  distinguishing  the  merit  of  religions 
,  and  paid  particular  regard  tosnch  divines  as 
were  most  remarkable  for  their  learning  and  abilities. 
Among  others,  he  honoured  with  his  attention  the 
learned  and  eloquent  Mr  Joseph  Hall,  then  rector  of 
Halstead  in  Suffolk,  afterwards  dean  of  Worcester,  and 
successively  bishop  of  Exeter  and  Norwich.  His  high- 
ness was  so  much  pleased  with  a  hook  of  Meditations 
published  by  that  divine,  that  he  pressed  him  to  preach 
before  him  ;  and  having  beard  two  of  his  sermons,  ho 
engaged  him  as  one  of  his  chaplains ;  inviting  him  af- 
terwards to  stay  constantly  at  bis  court,  while  the  other 
chaplains  waited  only  in  their  turns ;  promising,  more- 
over to  obtain  from  the  king  such  preferments  at  should 
fully  satisfy  him.  Mr  Hall,  however,  from  a  reluc- 
tance to  leave  hit  new  patron  Lord  Denny,  afterwards 
earl  of  Norwich,  did  not  accept  of  these  honourable 
and  advantageous  proposals. 

In  his  family  the  prince  took  the  ntmost  care  (o  pre- 
serve decency  and  regularity.  He  ordered  boxes  to  bo 
kept  at  his  three  houses  of  St  James's,  Richmond,  and 
Nonsuch,  for  the  money  required  of  those  who  were 
heard  to  swear  ;  the  fines  levied  on  such  offenders  be- 
ing given  to  the  poor.  He  had,  indeed,  a  particular 
aversion  to  the  vice  of  swearing  and  profanation  of  the 
rime  of  God.  When  at  play,  he  never  wat  heard  to 
do  so ;  and  on  being  asked  why  he  did  not  swear  at 
play  as  well  as  others  ;  he  answered,  that  fie  knew  no 
game  worthy  of  an  oath.  The  tame  answer  he  is  said  to 
have  given  at  a  hunting- match.  The  stag,  almost  quite 
spent,  crossed  a  road  where  a  butcher  was  pasting  with 
hie  dog.  The  stag  was  instantly  killed  by  the  dog  5 
at  which  tbe  huntsmen  were  greatly  offended,  and  en- 
deavoured  to  irritate  the  prince  against  the  butcher : 
but  his  highness  answered  coolly,  ™  What  if  the  butch- 
er's dng  killed  the  stag,  what  could  tbe  butcher  help 
it  ?"  They  replied,  that  if  Ins  father  had  been  to  served, . 
he  would  have  sworn  to  that  no  man  could  have  endu- 
red. "  Away,"  cried  the  prince,  "  all  the  pleasure  in . 
tbe  world  ia  not  worth  an  oath." 

The  regard  which  Prince  Henry  bad  for  religion 
was  manifest  from  his  attachment  to  thote  who  be- 
haved themselves  in  a  religious  and  virtuous  manner. . 
Among  these  was  Sir  John  Harrington,  whose  father 
had  been  knighted  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  created 
by  King  James  a  baron  of  England  in  1633  by  tbe 
title  of  Lord  Harrington  of  Extoo  in  Rutland.  Ho 
was  entrusted  with  the  care  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth 
after  her  marriage  witb  tbe  elector  palatine,  whom  he 
attended  to  Hey  del  berg  in  1613,  and  died  at  Worm* 
00  the  24th  of  AogffSt  following.     His  son,  who  in  the 
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.'Henry,  year  1604  had  been  created  knight  of  the  Bath, 
'  "V  ■'  as  soon  a*  he  came  to  the  years  of  discretion,  remark- 
■Me  for  his  piety  ;  insomuch  that  he  is  Mid  to  have 
kept  an  exact  diary  of  hie  life,  and  to  have  examined 
himself  every  week  as  to  the  progress  be  had  made  in 
piety  and  virtue,  and  what  faults  he  bad  committed 
during  that  time.  He  was  affable  and  courteous  to 
all,  and  remarkable  for  hit  humanity  to  those  in  dis- 
tress ;  all  which  good  qualities  so  endeared  him  to  the 
prince,  that  he  entered  into  as  strict  a  friendship  with 
'Lira  as  the  disproportion  .between  their  stations  would 
allow.  There  are  still  several  letters  extant  which 
passed  between  them,  chiefly  upon  classical  subjects. 
This  worthy  and  accomplished  nobleman  died  in  Fe- 
bruary 1614. 

In  his  friendship  Prince  Henry  appears  to  have  been 
very  sincere,  and  inviolably  attached  to  those  whom  be 
once  patronised.  He  had  a  great  regard  for  the  un- 
fortunate Lady  Arabella  Stewart,  sister  of  Henry  Lord 
Darn  ley,  the  king's  father;  and  there  is  still  extant  a 
letter  from  this  lady  to  the  prince  in  return  for  tome 
kindness  be  had  bestowed  on  a  kinsman  of  hers  at  her 
recommendation.  He  expressed  much  compassion  for 
her  misfortunes;  she  having  exci[ed  the  king's  jea- 
lousy on  account  of  her  marriage  with  Mr  William 
Seymour,  afterwards  earl  and  marquis  of  Hertford, 
and  restored  in  1660  to  the  dukedom  of  Somerset- 
But  on  her  attempting  to  escape  from  the  house  in 
Higbgate  where  she  was  confined,  and  to  go  abroad 
with  her  bnsband,  his  highness  expressed  some  resent* 
meat  against  her ;  though  in  all  probability  his  ap- 
prehensions, as  well  as  those  of  the  king,  were  ill- 
founded. 

As  early  as  the  year  160$,  the  prince,  thongh  then 
only  in  his  nth  year,  manifested  his  gratitude  and  at- 
tachment to  those  who  had  served  him,  in  the  instance 
of  his  tutor  Mr  Newton  already  mentioned.  That 
gentleman  had  been  promised  by  his  majesty  the  dean- 
ery of  Durham  upon  the  demise  of  the  archbishop  of 
York.  On  this  promise  Mr  Newton  bad  relief  for 
two  years  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  prelate  died,  his  high- 
ness took'  care  to  put  the  king  in  mind  of  his  promise  ; 
in  consequence  of  which,  Mr  Newton  was  installed  in 
bis  office  on  the  27th  of  September  1606. 

Mr  Pett,  the  gentleman  who  first  instructed  the 
prince  in  naval  affairs,  having  been  involved  with  many 
others  in  an  enquiry  concerning  their  conduct  in  their 
respective  employments  in  the  royal  navy,  the  prince 
showed  a  laudable  desire  of  protecting  their  innocence. 
The  inquiry  was  set  on  foot  by  the  earl  of  Northamp- 
ton, lord  privy  seal  and  warden  of  the  cinque  ports, 
who  had  received  a  commission  from  the  king  for  the 
purpose.  It  was  carried  on  by  bis  agents,  however, 
with  such  violence  and  malice,  as  not  only  occasioned 
great  trouble  and  expencc  to  the  parties  concerned, 
but  almost  ruined  the  navy,  besides  augmenting  his 
majesty's  expences  much  more  than  formerly.  Mr 
Pett's  trial  began  on  the  28th  of  April  1609:  at  which 
time  the  reports  being  very  favourable  to  him,  the 
king  determined  to  examine  into  the  state  of  the  mat- 
ter himself.  For  this  purpose  he  went  to  Woolwich  on 
the  8th  of  May,  attended  by  the  prince  ;  and  appoint- 
ed Sir  Thomas  Chaloner,  bis  bighuess's  governor,  and 
Sir  Henry  Briggs  then  .professor  of  geometry  in  Gre- 
sltam  college,  to  decide  the  controversy  which  wis 


then  agitated  sbost  the  proportion  of  the  ships.  The  j] 
measurers  declared  in  favour  of  Mr  Pett;  on  which  »— 
the  prince  exclaimed,  "  Where  be  now  thoee  perjured 
fellows,  that  dare  thus  to  abuse  his  majesty  with  false 
informations  ?  Do  they  not  worthily  deserve  banging  ?" 
During  the  whole  time  be  stood  near  Mr  Pett  tn  en- 
courage him  ;  and  when  the  king  declared  himself  sa- 
tisfied of  bis  innocence,  the  prince  took  him  up  from 
bis  knees,  expressing  his  own  joy  for  the  satisfaction 
which  hit  father  had  received  that  day ;  protesting 
that  he  would  not  only  countenance  Mr  Pelt  for  the 
fetnre,  but  provide  for  him  and  his  family  as  long  as 

The  courage,  intrepid  disposition,  and  martial  turn 
of  this  prince,  were  manifest  from  his  infancy.  It  is 
related  of  Alexander  the  Great,  that  at  a  very  early 
period  of  his  life  he  showed  more  skill  than  all  bis  fa- 
ther's grooms  in  the  breaking  of  his  favourite  bone 
Bucephalus.  An  anecdote  somewhat  similar  id  re- 
corded of  Prince  Henry.  He  was  hardly  tea  years 
nf  age,  when  he  mounted  a  very  high-spirited  horse, 
in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  his  attendants ;  spurred 
the  animal  to  a  full  gallop ;  and  having  thoroughly 
wearied  him,  brought  him  back  at  a  gentle  pace,  ask- 
ing hie  servants  at  his  return,  "  How  long  snail  I  con- 
tinue in  your  opinion  to  be  a  child  ?"  From  the  very 
first  time  that  he  embarked  on  board  the  small  vessel 
formerly  mentioned,  be  continued  to  pay  the  utmost 
attention  to  naval  affairs.  In  August  1607,  he  visited 
the  royal  navy  at  Woolwich,  where  he  was  received  by 
Mr  Pett,  and  conducted  aboard  the  Royal  Anne,  where 
he  had  31  large  pieces  of  ordnance  ready  to  be  fired. 
This  was  done  unexpectedly  as  soon  as  the  prince 
reached  the  poop  ;  at  which  he  expressed  great  satis- 
faction. After  visiting  the  dock-yard,  and  surveying 
what  was  done  of  a  tbtp  then  building  for  himself,  he 
went  ashore,  and  having  partaken  of  an  entertainment 
prepared  for  him  by  Mr  Pett,  be  was  by  him  conduct- 
ed to  the  mount,  where  the  ordnance  were  again 
charged  and  ready  to  be  placed  for  firing.  The  prince 
insisted  upon  an  immediate  discharge,  but  suffered  him- 
self to  be  persuaded  against  it  by  Mr  Pelt's  represen- 
tation of  tbc  danger  of  firing  so  many  ordnance  loaded 
with  shot  while  bis  highness  stood  close  by :  on  a  signal 
given  by  him,  however,  by  holding  up  his  handker- 
chief, after  he  had  removed  to  a  proper  distance  with 
his  barge,  tbe  ordnance  were  discharged  as  be  had  de- 
sired. In  his  16th  year  he  paid  several  visits  to  Wool- 
wich, in  order  to  see  the  above-mentioned  ship  which 
was  building  for  himself.  When  finished,  it  was  the 
largest  that  had  ever  been  seen  in  England :  tbe  keel 
being  114  feet  in  length,  and  the  cross-beam 44  feet; 
carrying  64  pieces  of  great  ordnance ;  the  burden  about 
1400  tons ;  and  tbe  whole  curiously  ornamented  with 
carving  and  gilding.  His  highness  having  received 
this  ship  in  a  present  from  his  majesty,  went  to  see  it 
launched  on  the  24th  of  September  1609.  The  nar- 
rowness of  the  dock,  however,  having  prevented  its  be- 
ing done  at  that  time,  the  prince,  who  staid  behind  the 
rest  of  tbe  company  in  order  to  prepare  for  the  cere- 
mony next  morning,  returned  by  three  o'clock  through 
a  storm  of  rain,  thunder,  and  lightning ;  and  standing 
on  tbe  poop  while  tbe  ship  wet  launched;  gave  it  the 
name  of  the  Prince  Royal. 

In  1611  hit  highness  made  a  private  visit  to  Cha- 
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Htham,  where  be  first  went  on  board  the  Pi! nee  Royal, 
^  and  afterwards  from  ship  to  ship;  informing  himself 
particularly  of  every  thing  of  moment  relating  to  tlie 
state  of  all  the  different  ships,  and  eren  pinnaces  lying 
there  at  that  time.  Next  day  he  went  by  water  up 
to  Strand;  where,  contrary  to  all  the  remonstrances 
oT  bis  attendants,  he  earned  the  ordnance  to  be  shot 
over  his  barge.  From  Stroud  he  went  to  Gravesend, 
where  the  magistrates  received  him  with  a  discharge, 
of  all  their  small  arms  and  the  ordnance  of  the  block- 


About  the  middle  of  January  1612,  Prince  Henry 
ordered  all  his  majesty's  master-shipwrights  and  build- 
ers to  attend  him,  to  consider  of  a  proposition  con- 
cerning the  building  of  ships  in  Ireland  made  by  a, 
Mr  Burrcl.  Some  of  his  propositions  were,  that  he 
should  build  any  ship  from  loo  to  6oa  tons,  with  two 
decks  and  a  half,  at  the  rate  of  five  pounds  per  ton  ; 
that  be  would  build  any  ship  from  6oo  to  1000  tons, 
with  three  whole  declcn,  at  the  rate  of  seven  pounds 
per  ton  -,  that  he  should  build  a  ship  of  6:10  tons  within 
a  certain  time,  Sic  Mr  Pett  was  employed  to  see 
that  this  contract  was  fulfilled  on  tbe  part  of  Mr  Hur- 
rel.  Among  the  prince's  papers,  a  list  of -the  royal 
navy  was  found  after  his  death,  with  an  account  of  all 
tbe  expences  of  fitting  out,  manning,  &c.  which  must 
how  be  accounted  a  valuable  addition  to  the  naval  hi- 
story of  those  times.  Hii  passion  for  naval  affairs  na- 
turally led  him  to  a  desire  of  making  geographical  dis- 
coveries ;  of  which,  however,  only  two  instances  have 
reached  our  times.  One  was  in  1607,  when  he  recei- 
ved from  Mr  Tindal  his  gunner,  who  had  been  em- 
ployed by  the  Virginia  company,  a  draught  of  James's 
river  in  that  country,  with  a  letter  dated  22d  June  the 
■ame  year.  In  this  letter  Mr  Tindal  remarks,  that  his 
fellow- ad  venturers  bad  discovered  that  river;  and  that 
no  Christian  had  ever  been  there  before ;  that  they  were 
safely  arrived  and  settled ;  that  they  found  the  coun- 
try very  fruitful  ;  and  that  they  had  taken  a  real  and 
public  possession  in  the  name  and  to  the  use  or  the 
king  bis  highness's  father.  The  other  instance  was  in 
tbe  year  1612,  tbe  same  in  which  he  died,  when  ho 
employed  Mr  Thomas  Button,  an  eminent  mariner,  to 
go  in  quest  of  a  north-west  passage.  Mr  Button  ac- 
cordingly set  sail  with  two  ships,  named  the  Resolution 
and  Discovery;  the  same  designations  with  those  in 
which  the  late  Captain  Cook  made  his  last  voyage. 
Both  of  them  were  victualled  for  18  months:  hut 
wintering  in  these  northern  regions,  they  did  nut  re- 
turn till  after  the  prince's  decease,  so  that  Captain 
Button  was  never  sent  on  another  voyage:  neverthe- 
less, he  returned  folly  convinced  of  the  existence  of  such 
a  piMage ;  and  even  told  the  celebrated  professor  Briggs 
of  Gresham  college,  that  he  had  convinced  the  king  of 

Tbe  martial  disposition  of  the  prince,  which  was 
conspicuous  on  all  occasions,  eminently  displayed  it- 
self on  the  occasion  of  his  being;  invested  in  the  prin- 
cipality of  Wales  and  dochy  of  Cornwall,  which  took 
piece  in  the  year  1610.  Previous  to  ibis  ceremony, 
he,  under  tbe  name  and  character  of  Mtetiadet,  lord  of 
the  isles,  caused  a  challenge  to  be  given,  in  the  roman- 
tic style  of  those  times,  to  all  the  knights  in  Great 
Britain.  The  challenge,  according  to  custom,  was 
accepted  ;  and  on  the  appointed  day,  tbe  prince,  ns- 
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listed  only  by  the  duke  of  Lenox,  the  earls  of  Arun-  '  Hearv. 
del  and  Southampton,  Lord  Hay,  Sir  Thomas  Somcr- '  "i  * 
set,  and  Sir  Richard  Preston,  who  instructed  his  high- 
ness in  arms,  maintained  the  combat  against  56  earls, 
barons,  knights,  and  esquires.  Prince  Henry  himself 
gave  and  received  3  2  pushes  of  the  pike,  and  about  360 
strokes  of  swards,  performing  his  part  very  gracefully, 
and  to  the  admiration  of  all  who  saw  him,  be  being 
not  yet  16  years  of  age.  Prizes  were  bestowed  upon 
the  earl  of  Montgomery,  Mr  Thomas  Dairy,  and  Sir 
Robert  Gordon,  for  their  behaviour  at  this  combat. 
The  ceremony  of  installation  was  performed  on  tbe 
4th  of  June  1610,  at  which  time  every  kind  of  mag- 
nificence that  could  be  devised  was  displayed.  Among 
other  pageants  used  on  this  occasion  was  that  of  Nep- 
tune riding  on  a  dolphin  and  making  speeches  to  tbe 
prince j  also  of  a  sea-goddess  upon  a  whale.  After 
the  ceremony  the  prince  took  his  place  on  the  left 
band  of  his  majesty  ;  sitting  there  in  bis  royal  robes, 
with  the  crown  en  his  bead,  the  rod  in  one  band,  aud 
in  the  other  the  patent  creating  him  prince  of  Wales 
and  duke  of  Cornwall.  A  public  act  was  then  read, 
testifying  that  he  had  been  declared  prince  ef  Great 
Britain  and  Wales.  He  was  afterwards  served  at  labia 
with  a  magnificence  not  onworthy  of  royalty  itself} 
concluding   with  a  grand  masquerade  and 


In  one  instance,  tbe  extreme  desire  which  Princo 
Henry  had  of  being  instructed  in  military  affairs,  car- 
ried him  beyond  those  bounds  which  European  nations 
have  prescribed  to  one  another.  In  1607  tbe  prince 
de  Joinville,  brother  to  tbe  duke  of  Guise,  came  to 
England,  having  been  obliged  to  leave  France  in  con- 
sequence of  his  having  made  love  to  the  countess  do 
Morel  the  king's  mistress.  After  having  been  for  a  few 
weeks  magnificently  entertained  at  court,  he  departed 
for  France  in  the  beginning  of  Juno.  The  prince 
took  an  opportunity  of  sending  to  Calais  in  the  train 
of  the  prince  an  engineer  in  bia  own  service,  who  took 
the  opportunity  of  examining  all  the  fortifications  of 
the  town,  particularly  thoae  of  tbe  Rix-Banc  This 
was  discovered  by  the  French  embassador,  who  imme- 
diately gave  notice  of  it  to  court,  but  excused  the 
prince,  as  supposing  that  what  he  bad  done  waa  more 
ont  of  enriosity  than  any  thing  else  ;  and  the  court 
seemed  to  be  of  the  same  opinion,  as  ho  notice  waa  ever 
taken  of  the  affair,  nor  was  tbe  friendship  between  King 
Henry  and  tbe  prince  in  the  smallest  degree  interrupt- 
ed. The  martial  disposition  of  his  highness  was  great- 
ly encouraged  by  some  people  in  the  military  line,  who 
put  into  his  hands  a  paper  entitled  "  Propositions  for 
War  and  Peace."  Notwithstanding  this  title,  how- 
ever, the  aim  of  the  author  waa  evidently  to  promote 
war  rather  than  peace  ;  and  for  this  tbe  following  ar- 
guments were  used.  I.  Necessity;  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  own  peace,  the  venting  of  factious  spirits, 
and  instructing  the  people  in  arms.  2.  The  benefit* 
to  be  derived  from  the  spoils  of  tbe  enemy,  an  augmen- 
tation of  revenue  from  tbe  conquered  countries,  fee. 
This  was  answered  by  Sir  Robert  Cotton  in  ibe  follow, 
iog  manner.  1.  That  onr  wisest  princes  had  always 
been  inclined  to  peace,  a.  That  foreign  expeditions 
were  the  causes  of  invasion!  from  abroad,  and  rebel- 
lions at  home,  endless  taxations,  vassalage,  and  dan- 
ger In  tbe  state  from  tbe  extent  ef  territory,  &e.  It 
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.  tluaa  not  appear,  however,  that  tli»  prince  was  at 
-J  moved  by  theie  pacific-  arguments  :  on  tlie  contrary, 
his  favourite  diversions  were  tilting,  charging  on  horse- 
back with  pistol*,  &c.  He  delighted  in  conversing 
with  people  of  skill  and  experience  in  war  concerning 
every  part  of  their  profession  ;  caused  new  pieces  of 
ordnance  to  bo  made,  with  which  he  learned  to  shoot 
at  a  mark  ;  and  was  so  careful  to  furnish  himself  with 
a  breed  of  good  horses,  that  no  prince  in  Europe  could 
boast  of  a  superiority  in  this  respect.  He.  WM  solici- 
ted by  Sir  Edward  Conway  to  direct  his  attention  to 
the  affairs  of  the  continent,  where  Sigismund  HI.  of 
Poland  threatened,  in  conjunction  with  (be  king  of 
Denmark,  to  attack  Gustavus  Adolphu*,  the  young 
king  of  Sweden  j  but  the  death  of  the  prince,  which  hap- 
pened  this  year,  prevented  all  interference  of  this  kind. 
To  bis  other  virtues,  Prince  Henry  added  those  of 
frugality  without  avarice,  and  generosity  without  ex- 
travagance. As  early  as  the  year  1605  he  began  to 
show  an  attention  to  his  interest  as  duke  of  Cornwall, 
and  to  take  proper  measures  for  securing  bis  revenues 
there.  In  '610  he  settled  and  appointed  the  officers 
of  bis  household,  making  his  choice  with  the  greatest 
prudence,  and  giving  orders  for  the  management  and 
regulation  of  his  affairs  with  all  the  wisdom  and  gra- 
vity of  an  old  counsellor.  Some  lands  were  now  al- 
lotted to  him  for  his  revenues  5  and  instead  of  dimi- 
nishing his  income  during  the  short  time  he  was  in  pos- 
session of  them,  they  were  found  at  bis  death  to  be 
some  thousands  of  pound*  better  than  when  he  obtain- 
ed them.  At  this  time  he  showed  much  reluctance  to 
gratify  any  of  his  servants  except  by  promises,  as  not 
thinking  himself  yet  authorized  to  give  any  thing  away  j 
but  a  short  time  before  his  death,  bo  conferred  pension* 
en  some  of  them)  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt, 
that  bad  hn  life  been  prolonged  be  would  have  reward- 
ed them  all  according  to  their  merit. 

interfered    much 


Though  Prince  Henry  never  ini 
public  business,  yet  in  any  little  Irani 
this  kind,  be  always  displayed  great  I 
lution,  as  well  as  absolute  propriety  of  conduct.  Ii 
letter  from  Sir  Alexander  Seton,  earl  of  Dunformling, 
he  is  commended  for  the  firmness  and  resolution  with 
which  be  repelled  the  calumnies  of  some  who  "  bad 
rashly,  and  with  the  highest  intemperance  of  tongue, 
endeavoured  to  wound  the  Scottish  nation."  By  this 
he  alluded  to  some  .very  gross  and  scurrilous  invec- 
tives thrown  out  against  (he  whole  body  of  the  Scots 
by  Sir  Christopher  Pigot,  in  a  debate  in  the  house  of 
commons  on  an  union  betwern  tlie  two  kingdom*. 
This  gentleman  declared  his  astonishment  at  the  pro- 
natal  of  uniting  a  good  and  fertile  country  to  one  poor, 
barren,  and  in  a  manner  disgraced  by  nature  )  and  for 
associating  rich,  frank,  and  honest  men,  with  such  as 
ware  beggars,  proud,  and  generally  traitors  and  rebel* 
to  their  kings  f  with  many  other  shamefal  expressions 
of  the  same  kind.  His  majesty  was  highly  offended 
with  the  whose  council ;  and  Sir  Christopher,  after 
being  obliged  in  parliament  to  retract  his.  words,  waa 
expelled  the  house  and  imprisoned ;  in  consequence  of 
which,  the  king  was  addressed  by  the  states  of  Scot- 
land, who  thanked  him  for  the  zral  he  had  manifested 
for  the  honour  of  their  country.  In  another  instance, 
where  the  prince  wished  Mr  Fullerton,  a 
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brother  the  duka  of  York,  contrary  to  the  inclination    Uta-.j, 
of  the  king  and  earl  of  Salisbury,  his  highness  carried  '■    ■  y 
hi*  point,  by  persuading  Sir  Hubert  of  himself  to  give 
np  the  place  in  question. 

Under  this  year,  161 1,  the  elegant  Latin  historian  of 
Great  Britain  from  157a  to  1628,  Robert  Johnston, 
places  a  story,  which,  though  unsupported  by  any  au- 
thority hot  ills  own,  and  improbable  in  itself,  must 
not  be  omitted  here.  The  prince,  according  to  (his 
writer,  requested  the  king  that  be  might  be  appointed 
to  preside  in  the  council.  This  demand  was  seconded 
by  the  king's  favourite,  Car  Viscount  Rochester,  who 
urged  bis  majesty  (0  lay  hi*  son's  request  before  the 
council.  But  the  earl  of  Salisbury,  jealous  of  the 
growing  power  of  Rochester,  and  a  thorough  master 
of  artifice  and  dissimulation,  used  all  his  efforts  to  de- 
feat whatever  measures  were  proposed  by  his  rival }  and 
being  asked  soon  after  his  opinion  upon  this  point,  ' 
whether  it  was  for  the  public  interest  that  the  prince 
should  preside  in  the  council,  answered,  that  he  thought 
it  dangerous  to  divide  the  government,  and  to  invest 
the  son  with  the  authority  of  the  father.  Many  others 
of  the  privy  council  having  delivered  their  opinions  on 
the  same  question,  that  of  the  earl  of  Salisbury  waa 
adopted  by  the  majority.  But  his  lordship  soon  took 
an  opportunity,  in  a  secret  conference  with  the  prince, 
to  lament  bis  own  situation,  and  to  persuade  hi*  higl  • 
oess  that  Lord  Rochester  had  the  only  influence  in  the 
palace,  and  privately  counteracted  all  his  designs.  The 
prince,  on  bis  part,  resented  the  denial  of  his  request, 
and  bis  exclusion  from  public  business.  It  was  not 
long  before  Lord  Rochester  discovered  the  earl  of  Sa- 
lisbury's practice  against  him  with  the  prince ;  to  whom 
ho  therefore  went  to  clear  himself;  bnt  bis  high- 
ness turned  from  him  with  great  indignation,  and 
would  not  hear  bis  justification.  The  queen  likewise, 
highly  displeased  with  the  viscount,  refused  to  see  him, 
and  sought  all  means  of  lessening  his  power.  This 
transactions  be  had  of  forwardness  imputed  to  the  prince  by  the  historian,  in 
firmness  and  reso-  endeavouring  to  intrude  himself  into  the  management 
of  public  affairs,  is  not  (as  Dr  Birch  remarks}  at  all 
suitable  to  the  character  of  his  highness,  or  to  any 
other  accounts  which  we  have  of  bun ;  nor  ought  it 
to  be  believed  upon  the  credit  of  a  writer  who  cites 
no  authority  for  it,  nor  indeed  for  scarce  any  other 
assertion*  in  his  history,  how  extraordinary  so  ever  they 
appear  to  be,  and  who  frequently  ventures  to  enlarge 
upon  subjects  which  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  have 
known.  However,  it  i*  not  much  to  he  doubted,  that 
the  prince  had  no  great  esteem  for  Lord  Rochester, 
whose  rise  to  the  power  of  a  favourite  and  a  minister 
he  so  much  disliked,  if  we  may  believe  a  satirical  writer 
of  Memoirs',  that  be  waa  reported  eilber  to  have^i'mca 
struck  his  lordship  on  the  back  with  a  racket,  or  very  Oibor»c'i 
hardly  forborne  it.  And  another  historian,  not  much '***''**"* 
leu  satirical,  Arthur  Wilson +,  mentions  the  bicker-  ^™"T 
ings  betwixt  the  prince  and  the  viscount ;  and  that  Sirj™^ 
James  Elpbinston  one  day  observing  hi*  highness  to  bei 


discontented  with  the  viscount,  offered  to  kill  him  ;  forP-  SK- 
which  the  prince  reproved  him,  and  said  that  if  there  X.  -f 
Were  cause  he  would  do  it  himself.     But  to  wave  such  j?Sal«i T- 
very  suspicion*  authorities,  it  will  he  sufficient,  in  order 
to  judge,  of  his  highness**  opinion  of  the  viscount,  and 
administration  at  the  very  height  of  it,   to  bear 


opcTsede  Sir  Robert  Cor,  one  of  lint  attendants  of  bit,    what  himself  says  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Thomas  Ednundes 


Google*' 


daughter  with   the  prince  of  Spain,  which  could  not    Henry. 
now  be  done.  '  ' 
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Henry,    of  the  loth  of  September  1613;  "  Ai  mitten  go 
v     ■'  here,  I  will  deaf in  no  businesses  of  importance  for 

respects."  Prince  Henry,  notwithstanding  his  indifference  m 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed  bnt  that  the  marriage  of  a  matrimonial  matters,  applied  himself  with  the  utmost 
prince  so  accomplished  and  so  much  admired  would  en-  assiduity  to  his  former  employments  and  exercises,  the 
gage  the  attention  of  the  public.  This  was  indeed  the  continual  fstigue  of  which  was  thought  to  impair  bis 
case.  The  queen,  who  favoured  the  interest  of  Spain,  health.  In  the  19th  year  of  bit  age  his  constitution 
proposed  a  match  with  the  infanta,  and  the  king  of  aeented  to  nndergo  a  remarkable  diange :  he  began  to 
Spain  himself  seemed  to  be  inclined  to  the  match.  In  appear  pale  and  thin,  and  to  be  more  retired  and  se- 
lf '  1  a  proposal  was  made  for  a  double  marriage  be-  rioos  than  usual.  He  complained  now  and  then  of  a 
twixt  the  prince  of  Wales  and  the  eldest  daughter  of  giddiness  and  heavy  pain  in  his  forehead,  which  ob- 
the  house  of  Savoy,  and  between  the  prince  of  Savoy  liged  him  to  stroke  op  his  brow  before  he  put  on  hi* 
and  the  lady  Elizabeth  ;  but  these  overtures  were  bat :  be  frequently  bled  at  the  nose,  which  gave  great 
very  coolly  received,  being  generally  disagreeable  to  relief,  though  the  discbarge  stopped  some  time  before 
the  nation.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  at  that  time  prisoner  his  death.  These  foreboding  of  a  dangerous  malady 
1  in  the  Tower,  wrote  two  excellent  treatises  against  were  totally  neglected  both  by  himself  and  hit  ettend- 
these  matches  ;  in  one  of  which  he  stylet  the  prince  ants,  even  after  he  began  to  be  seized  at  intervals  with 
The  most  excellent  and  hopeful,  as  he  does  also  in  tho  fainting  fits.  Notwithstanding  these  alarming  lymp- 
int reduction  to  bit  Observations  on  the  royal  navy  and  toms,  he  continued  bis  usual  employments.  On  the 
sea-service.  Abont  the  year  1613,  hie  marriage  be.  arrival  of  Count  do  Nassau  in  England,  he  waited 
came  an  object  of  general  attention.  In  this  affair  the 
king  teem*  to  have  inclined  to  match  his  ton  with  the 
princess  wbo  promised  to  bring  the  largest  dowry  j  the 
nation  at  large  to  have  been  influenced  by  motives  of 
religion  ;  and  the  prince  himself  to  have  remained 


npon  him  as  though  nothing  had  been  the  matter ; 
and  when  the  subject  of  the  princess  Elizabeth's  mar- 
riage came  to  be  canvassed,  he  interested  himself  deeply 
in  the  affair,  and  never  desisted  till  the  match  with  the 
elector  palatine  waa  concluded.  In  the  beginning  of 
tirefy  passive,  and  to  have  been  willing  to  bestow  hia  June  161 2,  the  prince  went  to  Richmond,  where  he 
person  with  the  mott  perfect  indifference  on  whatto-  continued  till  the  progress:  and  notwithstanding  the 
ever  princess  should  be  chosen  for  him.  Thit  appears  complaints  above  mentioned,  he  now  took  the  oppor- 
from  a  letter  to  the  king  dated  5th  October  ifiia,  in  tunity  of  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Thames  to  learn 
which  be  considers  the  match  with  the  second  princess  to  swim.  This  practice  in  an  evening,  and  after  tup- 
of  France  as  in  a  manner  concluded.  Proposals  bad  per,  wot  discommended  by  several  of  hit  attendants ; 
indeed  been  made  of  tending  her  over  to  England  for  and  was  supposed  to  have  stopped  the  bleeding  at  the 
her  education,  the  being  enly  nine  years  of  age  at  tbat  now,  from  which  he  had  experienced  such  salutary 
time }  but  Villeroy  the  French  minister  was  of  opi-  effects.  He  could  not,  however,  be  prevailed  upon 
niou,  tbat  this  ought  to  be  delayed  for  a  year  longer,  to  discontinue  the  practice ;  and  took  likewise  great 
The  reasons  assigned   by  the  prince  for  wishing  her     pleasure  in  walking  by  tbe  river  tide  in  moou-liglit  to 


coming  to  England  at  tbat  time  were  merely  political 

1.  Because  tbe  French  court,  by  having  tbe  princess  in 
their  power,  might  alter  her  mind  at  they  pleased  : 

2.  That  there  would  thus  be  a  greater  likelihood  of 
converting  her  to  tbe  Protestant  religion  ;  and  3. 
That  b!a  majesty's  credit  would  be  better  preserved 
when  both  daughters  (the  eldest  being  promised  to  tbe 
prince  of  Spain)  should  be  delivered  at  tbe  same  time, 
though  tbe  conclusion  of  the  one  marriage  might  be  undoubtedly  hi 
mnch  later  than  of  the   other.     Witb  regard  to  the     At  the  condi 


bear  the  sound  and  echo  of  the  trumpets,  by  which  he 
was  undoubtedly  too  much  exposed  to  the  evening 
dews.  Through  impatience  to  meet  the  king  hit  fa. 
ther,  he  rode  60  mile*  in  one  day  j  and  having  rested 
himself  during  the  night,  he  rode  the  next  day  36 
miles  to  Belvoir  Castle,  where  be  met  tbe  king  at  tbe 
time  appointed.  During  the  heat  of  tho  season  alto 
be  made  several  other  fatiguing  journeys,  which  must 
contributed  to  impair  hit  health. 
f  tbe  progress,  he  gave  a  grand 


exercise  of  her  religion,  tbe  prince  expressed  himself  entertainment  to  the  court  from  Wednesday  till  Sun- 
rather  in  severe  terms,  wishing  hia  majesty  only  to  al-  day  evening,  when  tbe  king  and  queen  with  the  prin- 
low  ber  to  use  it  in  "  her  moat  private  and  secret  cipal  nobility  attended  at  supper.  Next  day  he  hasten  - 
chamber."  He  then  argues  witb  the  most  philosophic  ed  to  his  house  at  Richmond,  where  be  expected  the 
indifference  of  the  propriety  of  a  match  with  the  elector  palatine,  and  began  to  give  orders  for  his  re- 
French  princess  rather  than  with  one  of  tbe  house  of  ceptioo,  alto  to  take  measures  for  rewarding  his  ter- 
Savoy:  concluding  at  last  in  the  following  words;  vants.  To  tome  of  these  he  gave  pensions,  and  pro- 
'*  If  I  have  incurred  in  the  tame  error  that  I  did  last  raised  to  gratify  the  rest  as  soon  at  possible.  From 
by  the  indifference  of  my  opinion,  I  humbly  crave  par*  this  time,  however,  bis  health  daily  declined.  Hie 
don  of  your  majesty,  holding  it  fitter  for  your  majesty  countenance  became  more  pale,  and  his  body  more 
0  resolve  what  course  is  mott  convenient  to,  be  taken  emaoiated  1  he  complained  now  and  then  of  drowsiness  ; 

which  frequently  n 


by  the  rules  of  the  state,  than  for  me  who  am  so  litth 
acquainted  witb  subjects  of  tbat  nature :  and  besides, 
your  majesty  may  think,  tbat  mj  part  to  play,  which 
■a  to  be  in  love  with  any  of  them,  is  not  yet  at  hand.1' 
On  the  whole,  it,  appeared,  that  there  never  was 
real  it  


de  him  atk  his  attendants  concern- 
ing the  nature  and  cure  of  an  epidemic  fever,  probablv 
of  the  putrid  kind,  which  at  that  time  prevailed  in 
England,  and  waa  supposed  to  have  been  brought 
thither  from  Hungary.  He  new  began  frequently  to 
usual  for  persons  afflicted  with  disorders  of 


Sin  the  king  or  prince  to  bring  thit  matter     sigh, 
lion  ;  and  that  tbe  proposal  had  been  made      that  kind.     Tbe  malady  increased  iu  the  beginning  of 
only  with  a  view  to  break  off  the  match  of  the  eldest      October,  though  he  used   hit   utmost  endeavours   to 
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cancel!  it,  and  occupied  himself  a*  usual ;  only  that 
»d  of  rising  earl;  in  the  morning  a*  before, 
he  would  commonly  iteep  his  bed  till  nine.  On  ihe 
10th  of  that  month  he  had  tiro  alight  fits  of  an  ague, 
whidi  obliged  him  to  keep  bis  chamber;  and  on  the 
13th  his  distemper  seemed  to  be  augmented  by  a  vio- 
lent diarrhoea,  which,  however,  gave  so  much  relief 
•  next  day,  that  he  insisted  upon  being  removed  from 
Richmond  to  St  James's,  in  order  to  receive  the  elec- 
tor palatine.  On  bis  arrival  there,  some  of  his  attend- 
ants began  to  be  alarmed  by  the  signs  of  sickness 
which  appeared  upon  him,  though  he  himself  made  no 
complaint,  and  even  allowed  his  physician  to  go  to  his 
own  house.  The  elector  arrived  on  the  16th,  and  the 
prince  waited  upon  him *tt  Whitehall ;  but  hit  disease 
had  now  gained  so  much  ground,  that  his  temper  un- 
derwent a  very  considerable  alteration,  and  he  became 
peevish  and  discontented  with  almost  every  thing : 
nevertheless  he  still  continued  to  give  orders  about  what 
related  to  the  ceremony  of  his  sister's  marriage ;  and 
kept  company  as  much  at  he  could  with  the  elector 
and  the  count  de  Nassau,  with  whose  conversation  he 
seemed  to  be  particularly  delighted.  So  great  was  his 
activity  even  at  this  time,  that  he  played  a  match  at 
tennis  on  the  24th  of  October.  At  this  time  he  expo- 
sed himself  in  his  shirt,  seemingly  witbont  any  inconve- 
nience ;  but  at  night  be  complained  of  a  greater  degree 
of  lassitude  than  usual,  and  of  a  pain  in  his  head.  Nest 
day,  being  Sunday,  he  attended  divine  service,  and 
heard  two  sermons  -,  after  which  he  dined  with  his  ma- 
jesty, seemingly  with  a  good  appetite,  but  the  paleness 
and  ghastly  appearance  of  his  countenance  were  much 
remarked.  About  three  in  the  afternoon  he  was  obliged 
to  yield  to  the  violence  of  his  distemper;  being  seized 
with  a  great  faintnrts,  shivering,  and  headach,  with  other 
symptoms  of  a  fever,  which  from  that  time  never  left  him. 
Several  physicians  were  called  ;  bnt  they  differed  much 
in  their  opinions,  if  indeed  any  agreement  amongst  them, 
considering  the  state  of  medicine  at  that  time,  could 
have  been  of  service.  On  the  first  of  November  he  was 
blooded;  an  operation  which  Dr  Butler,  one  of  bis  phy- 
sicians, had  hitherto  opposed,  hot  now  consented  to  in 
compliance  with  hia  fellows.  The  impropriety  of  it 
was  manifest  by  the  thin  and  dissolved  state  of  the  blood 
which  was  taken  away,  and  still  more  by  his  becoming 
mnch  worse  next  day.  As  at  that  time  the  Peruvian 
bark,  the  great  antidote  in  putrid  diseases,  waa  un- 
known, and  no  proper  methods  of  treatment  seem  to  have 
been  employed,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  he  sunk 
under  the  disease.  Among  other  absurd  remedies  used 
on  this  occasion  was  "  a  cock  cloven  by  the  back,  and 
applied  to  the  soles  of  his  feet."  He  expired  on  the 
tjihof  November  1612,  at  the  age  of  l&yeart  8  months 
and  17  days.  On  opening  his  body,  the  lungs  were 
found  black,  spotted,  and  full  of  corrupted  matter ; 
the  diaphragm  was  also  thickened  in  many  placet ;  the 
blood-vessels  in  the  binder  part  of  the  head  were  di- 
stended with  blood,  and  the  ventricles  full  of  water: 
the  liver  was  in  some  places  pate  and  lead-coloured  ; 
the  gall-bladder  destitute  of  bile,  and  distended  with 
wind  ;  and  the  spleen  in  many  places  unnaturally  black. 
His  funeral  was  not  solemnized  till  the  7th  of  Decem- 
ber following.  Many  funeral  sermons  wero  published 
in  honour  of  htm,  and  the  two  universities  published 
collect  iona  of  vertci  on  this  occasion.     The  most  etni- 
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nrnt  poets  of  that  tge  also  cxrrted  themsetm  rn  honour     Httiy. 
of  the  deceased   prince;  particularly    Donne,   Brown,  '  ■    ' »  ~ * 
Chapman,  Drummond  of  Hawthorndcn,  Dominic  Bau- 
dius  of  Lcyden,  &c. 

His  liiehnesb's  family  continued  together  at  St 
James's  till  the  end  of  December  1612,  when  it  was 
dissolved;  and  upon  the  day  of  their  dissolution,  Mr- 
Joseph  Hall,  his  chaplain,  preached  to  them  a  most  pa-  - 
thetio  farewel  sermon  on  Revel,  xxi.  3.  In  rhis  he 
speaks  of  his  deceased  master  in  the  highest  terms  of 
commendation,  as  the  glory  of  the  nation,  ornament  of 
mankind,  hope  of  posterity,  8cc. ;  and  that  hr,  who 
wal  compounded  of  all  loveliness,  had  infused  an  har- 
mony into  hit  whole  family,  which  was  "  the  most 
loving  and  entire  frlluwship  that  ever  met  in  the  court 
of  any  prince."  The  exhortation,  with  which  the 
preacher  concludes,  is :  "  Go  in  peace,  and  live  as 
those  that  have  lost  such  a  master,  and  as  those  that 
serve  a  master  whom  they  cannot  lose," 

Prince  Henry  waa  of  a  comely  stature,  about  five  feet 
eight  inches;  of  a  strong,  straight,  well-made  body, 
with  somewhat  broad  shoulders  and  a  small  waist  ;  of 
an  amiable  and  majestic  countenance:  bis  hair  of  an 
auburn  colour  ;  he  wat  long-faced,  and  had  a  broad- 
forehead,  a  piercing  eye,  a  most  gracious  smile,  with 
a  terrible  frown.  He  wat  courteous,  loving,  and  af- 
fable; naturally  modest,  and  even  shame-faced;  most 
patient,  which  he  showed  both  in  life  and  death  ;  slow- 
to  anger,  so  that  even  when  he  was  offended  he 
would  govern  it  and  restrain  himself  to  silence.  He 
was  merciful  to  offenders,  after  a  little  punishment  to 
make  them  sensible  of  their  faults.  His  sentiments  of 
piety  were  strong  nod  habitual ;  and  his  zeal  for  the 
interests  of  religion  was  such,  that  lie  would,  if  he  bad' 
lived,  bave  used  his  endeavours  for  reconciling  the  di- 
visions among  its  professors.  He  usually  retired  three 
times  a  day  for  bis  private  devotions,  and  wat  scarce- 
once  a  month  absent  from  the  public  prayers,  where 
his  behaviour  wat  highly  decent  and  exemplary,  and 
his  attention  to  the  preacher  the  most  fixed  imaginable. 
He  had  the  greatest  esteem  for  all  divines  whose  cha- 
racters and  conduct  corresponded  with  their  profession  ; 
but  Could  nut  conceal  his  indignation  against  such  as 
acted  inconsistently  with  it,  and  Ire  above  all  things 
abhorred  flattery  and  vain-glory  in  them.  He  had  a 
thorough  detestation  for  popery,  though  he  treated- 
tbose  of  that  religion  with  great  courtesy ;  showing, 
that  his  hatred  wat  not  levelled  at  their  persons,  but 
their  opinions.  And  he  was  so  immoveable  in  his  at- 
tachment to  the  Protestant  religion,  that  not  long  be- 
fore his  death,  as  Sir  Charles  Cornwallis  •  assures  "-^XMmtmti 
he  made  a  solemn  protestation  that  he  would  never  join  ?/<**  ■»* 
in  marriage  with  one  of  a  different  faith.  gsaslstaas 

The   prince   waa    to   exact    in    all    the    duties   ofg^  ^ 
filial  piety,    and    bora   to  true  a  reverence,  and    rn-  sfr-"iwfr 
apect   for  the   king   his   father,   that   though   some-  OrtMlb, 
times,  out  of  his  awn  inclination,   or  by  the  excite-  j™ied  « 
meat  of  others,  he  moved- his  majesty  in  same  things  JJ^rE,, 
relating  to  the  public,  or  bis  own  particular  interests,  (rfonsy, 
nr  those  of  others  j  yet  upon  the  least  word  or  look  voL  iv. 
or  aign  given  him  of  bis  majesty's  disapprobation,  hep.  3'*' 
would   instantly    desist  front  pursuing  the   paint,    and 
return  either  with  satisfaction,  upon  Ending  it  disagree- 
able to  the  king,  or  with  such  a  resolved  patience  that 
he  neither  in  word  nor  action  gave  at  much  at  any  an- 
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Hj-'bij.     pMntnce  of  being  displeased  or  discontented.     He  ad-     tanse  so, e  ever  wool  beyond  this  prince  }  *a4  fewer  still    H«rr. 

,  1 .  ...:..  1 :...:_„ 1. :.„ j  „... t.      ;„  ,  right  judgment  of  what  he  wu  taught.     When  be  '—  v  — 

began  to  have  some  knowledge  of  the  Lit  in  tongue, 
being  desired  to  choose  a  motto  out  of  several  sentences 
collected  by  bis  tutor  for  his  use,  after  reading  over 
many  good  ones,  he  pitched  upon  that  of  Stilus  Itali- 
cas,  Fax  mentis  honextct  gloria.  And  being  asked  by 
the  king  ooe  day,  which  were  the  beat  verses  that  bo 
had  learned  in  tbe  first  book  of  Virgil's  ,/Eocid,  be 
answered  these : 

Ret  erat  JEneat  nobis,  otiojuslior  alter 
Necpietatejiiit,  nee  belt's  major  St  grniit. 

Reading  likewise  another  verse  of  the  same  poet, 
Trot  Tyriusve  mihi  n&lh  ducrimine  rrgetnr, 
be  laid  he  would  nuke  use  of  it  with  this  alteration, 
Anglut  Scotusvr  mi/a  nulla  diicrimine  agetur. 
Besides  bis  knowledge  of  the  learned  languages,   he 
•poke  tbe  Italian  and  French  ;  and  bad  made  a  consi- 
derable progress  in  philosophy,   history,   fortification, 
mathematics,  and  cosmography;  in  tbe  two  last  of  which 
he  was  instructed  by  that  excellent  mathematician  Mr 
Edward  Wright.     He  loved  and  endeavoured   to   do 
somewhat  of  every  thing,  and  to   be  excellent  in  the) 
moat  excellent.     He  greatly  delighted  in  all  rare  in- 
ventions and  arts,  and  military  engines  both  at  land 
and  tea ;   in  shooting  and  levelling  great  pieces  of  ord- 
nance;  in  tbe  ordering  and  marshalling  of  armies ;  in 
building  and  gardening;  in  music,  sculpture,  and  paint- 
ing,  in  which  last  art  be  brought  over  several  works  of 
great  masters  from  all  countries. 

He  had  a  just  opinion  of  the  great  abilities  of  Sis 
Walter  Raleigh  )  and  is  reported  to  have  said,  that, 
"  no  king  but  his  father  would  keep  sucb  a  bird  in  a 
cage,"  And  it  is  affirmed,  that  his  highness,  but  a 
few  month*  before  his  death,  obtained  tbe  lands  and 
castle  of  Sherbnrn  iu  Dorsetshire,  the  confiscated  estate) 
of  Sir  Walter,  with  an  intention  of  returning  it  to 
him.  That  eminent  writer,  soldier,  and  statesman, 
had  a  reciprocal  regard  for  the  prince,  to  whom  he 
had  designed  to  address  a  discourse,  "  Of  the  Art  of 
War  by  Sea,"  which  bis  highness1*  death  prevented  the. 
author  from  finishing.  He  had  written  likewise  to  the 
prince  another  "  Discourse  of  a  Maritimal  Voyage,  with 
the  passages  and  incidents  therein:"  But  this  has  never 
yet  appeared  in  print.  He  bad  also  intended,  and,  as 
be  expresses  it,  bewn  out  a  second  and  third  volume  of 
bis  General  History,  which  were  to  have  been  directed 
to  his  highness :  "  but  it  has  pleased  God  (says  he) 
to  take  that  glorious  prince  out  of  this  world,  to  whom 
they  were  directed ;  whose  unspeakable  and  never- 
enough  lamented  loss  bath  taught  mo  to  say  with  Job,, 
Perta  ett  in  factum  cithara  mca,  a/  organum  meum  ia 
vcaem  Jlentium." 

In  the  government  of  his  household  and  management 
of  bis  revenues,  though  he  was  so  very  young,  bis  ex- 
ample deserved  to  be  imitated  by  all  other  princes. 
He  not  only  gave  orders,  hut  saw  almost  every  thing 
done  himself:  so  that  there  were  scarce  any  of  his  do- 
mestics whom  he  did  not  know  by  name.  And  among 
these  there  was  not  one  even  suspected  papist ;  his  di- 
rections being  very  peremptory  for  setting  down  the. 
names  of  ail  comniiuiicauti,   that  he  might  know  if 
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*  bered  strictly  to  justice  on  all  occasions;  and  never  suf- 
fered himself  to  determine  result,  or  till  after  a  due 
examination  of  both  parties.  This  love  nf  justice 
showed  itself  very  early  by  favouring  and  rewarding 
those  among  his  pages  and  other  young  gentlemen, 
placed  about  him,  who,  by  men  of  great  judgment, 
were  thought  to  be  of  the  best  behaviour  and  most  me- 
rit. And  wben  be  wae  but  a  little  above  five  years  of 
age,  and  a  son  of  tbe  earl  of  Mar,  somewhat  younger 
than  himself,  falling  out  with  some  of  his  highnesa's 
pages,  did  him  some  wrong,  the  prince  reproved  him 
for  it,  saying,  "  1  love  you,  because  yon  are  my  lord's 
son,  and  my  cousin  :  but  if  you  be  not  better  condi- 
tioned, I  will  love  such  a  one  belter ;"  naming  lbs 
child  who  had  complained  of  him.  He  was  of  singular 
integrity,  and  hated  fUltery  and  dissimulation  :  the  lat- 
ter of  which  he  esteemed  a  base  quality,  especially  in 
a  prince:  nor  coild  he  ever  constrain  himself  to  treat 
those  kindly  who  did  not  deserve  his  love.  A  noble- 
man in  tbe  highest  favour  witb  the  king,  had  written 
to  him,  hy  special  command  of  hi*  majesty,  a  letter, 
wherein  he  recommended  to  bis  highness  a  matter  of 
very  great  consequence  to  be  instsntly  answered  ;  and 
in  his  subscription  had  nsed  these  words,  "  Yours  be- 
fore all  the  world."  His  highness  directed  Sir  Charles 
Cornwallis  to  draw  up  an  answer,  who,  having  writ- 
ten it,  added  tome  words  of  favour  to  the  nobleman  to 
precede  tbe  prince's  signing.  Hi*  highness  baring 
read  and  considered  the  letter,  allowed  it  entirely  with- 
out alteration  :  But  with  regard  to  the  words  of  sub- 
scription, notwithstanding  the  great  haste  which  tho 
dispatch  required,  he  ordered  it  to  be  new  written,  and 
the  words  objected  to  by  him  to  be  left  out ;  alleging, 
that  he  to  whom  he  wrote  had  dealt  with  him  untruly 
and  unfaithfully,  and  Ibat  his  hand  should  never  affirm 
what  bis  heart  did  not  think.  His  temperance,  ex- 
cept in  the  article  of  fruit,  was  as  eminent  as  his  ab- 
horrence of  vanity  and  ostentation,  which  began  to 
show  themselves  when  he  was  very  young.  When  he 
was  taught  to  handle  the  pike,  and  bis  master  in- 
structed hi  in  both  by  word  and  example  to  use  a  kind 
of  statrliness  in  marching  and  holding  of  his  hand; 
though  he  learned  all  other  things,  he  would  not  con- 
form himself  to  that  affected  fashion:  and  if  some- 
times, upon  earnest  intreaty,  he  offered  to  nse  it,  be 
would,  laugh  at  himself,  and  presently  return  to  his 
own  more  modest  and  decent  manner.  And  though 
he  was  a  perfect  master  of  dancing,  be  never  practised 
it  except  wben  he  was  strongly  pressed  to  it.  The 
same  modesty  appeared  in  whatever  ho  said  or  did : 
Rut  it  was  no  impediment  to  bis  generous  and  heroic 
disposition,  which  made  him  perform  all  bis  exercises 
best  before  mneh  company  and  the  greatest  personages. 
His  clothes  were  usually  very  plain,  except  on  oc- 
casions of  public  ceremony,  or  upon  receiving  foreign 
ambassadors,  when  be  would  assume  a  magnificence  of 
dress,  and  an  nir  of  majesty,  which  immediately  after 
Jie  laid  aside.  Having  once  worn  a  suit  of  Welsh  frize 
lor  a  considerable  time,  and  being  told  tbat  it  was  tot 
mean  for  him,  and  that  he  ought  not  to  keep  even  n 
rich  rait  so  long ;  his  answer  was,  that  he  was  not 
ashamed  of  his  country  cloth,  and  wished  that  it  would 
last  forever. 

In  quickness  of  apprehension  and  memory  few  of  the 
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there  were  any  of  bis  family  who  did  absent  themselves 
**  from  the  communion.  His  family  vac  large,  consist- 
ing of  few  lei*  than  500,  many  of  them  young  gentle- 
men born  to  great  fortunes,  in  the  prime  of  their 
yean,  when  their  passions  and  appetite*  were  strong, 
their  reason  weak,  and  their  experience  little.  But 
his  judgment,  the  gravity  of  his  princely  aspect,  and 
bis  own  example,  were  sufficient  restraints  upon  them  ; 
his  very  eye  served  instead  of  a  command  j  and  his 
looks  alone  had  more  effort  than  the  sharpest  reprehen- 
sions of  other  princes.  If  any  disputes  or  contests  arose 
among  his  servants,  he  would  put  a  Stop  to  them  at  the 
beginning,  by  referring  them  to  some  of  his  principal 
officers,  whom  he  thought  most  intelligent  in  points 
of  that  nature,  and  to  understand  best  what  compen- 
sation was  doe  to  the  injured,  and  what  reproof  to  the 
offender;  so  that  iu  so  numerous  a  family  there  was 
not  so  much  as  a  blow  given,  nor  any  quarrel  carried 
to  the  least  height. 

Though  he  loved  plenty  and  magnificence  in  his 
bonse,  be  restrained  them  within  the  rules  of  frugality 
and  moderation,  as  ire  have  already  noticed.  By  this 
economy  be  avoided  the  necessity  of  being  rigid  to  his 
tenants,  either  by  raising  their  farms  or  fines,  or  seek- 
ing or  taking  advantage  of  forfeitures.  Nor  was  ba 
tempted  to  make  the  profit  which  both  law  and  right 
afforded  him,  of  sucb  who  bad  in  the  time  of  former 
princes  purchased  lands  belonging  to  bis  duchy  of 
Cornwall,  which  could  not  by  law  be  alienated  From 
it ;  for  he  gave  them,  upon  resuming  these  lands,  a 
reasonable  satisfaction.  Neither  did  his  economy  re- 
strain him  from  being  liberal  where  merit  or  distress 
called  for  it;  at  the  same  time  be  was  never  known  to 
,  give,  or  even  promise,  any  thing,  but  upon  mature  de- 
liberation. Whatever  abuses  were  represented  to  him, 
he  immediately  redressed,  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of 
the  persons  aggrieved.  In  hia  removal  from  one  of  his 
houses  to  another,  and  in  his  attendance  on  the  king 
on  the  same  occasions,  or  in  progresses,  he  would  suffer 
no  provisions  or  carriages  to  ba  taken  up  for  his  use, 
without  full  contentment  given  to  the  parties.  And 
he  was  so  solicitous  to  prevent  any  person  from  being 
prejudiced  or  annoyed  by  himself  or  any  of  his  train, 
that  whenever  be  went  out  to  hawk  before  harvest  was 
ended,  he  would  take  care  that  none  should  pass  through 
the  corn  ;  and,  to  set  them  an  example,  would  himself 
ride  rather  a  furlong  about. 

Hia  speech  was  slow,  and  attended  witb  some  impe- 
diment, rather,  as  it  was  conceived,  by  custom  and  » 
long  imitation  of  some  who  first  instructed  him,  than 


an  appearance  of  contradicting  the  latter  in  what  be    Henry, 
discerned  her  to  desire,  he  took  a  pleasure  in  giving '  ■    »   -^ 
them,  in  their  tender  years,  some  exercise  of  their  pa- 
tience. '   A  writer  *  of  less  authority  than  Sir  Charles  *  Francis 
Cornwall,   from  the  latter  of  whom  wo  have  tn"e5v«^wWi 
particular*,  adds,  that  the  prince  seemed  to  have  taon  tttmomtm 
affection  for  his  sister  than  his  brother,  wbom  be  would uu  Ktign 
often  taunt  tilt  he  made  bim  weep,  telling  him  t\nt  of  King 
be  sbontd  be  a  bishop,  «  gows  being  fittest  to  bide  hi*  J*w*». 
legs,  wbicb  were  subject  in  his  childhood  to  be  crook-  **"-  45- 
ed. 

Witb  regard  to  soy  unlawful  passion  for  women,  to 
the  temptation*  of  wbicb  the  prince's  youth  and  situa- 
tion peculiarly  exposed  him,  his  historian,  who  knew 
bim,  and  observed  him  much,  assures 'us,  that  having 
been  present  at  great  feasts  made  in  the  prince's  house, 
to  which  he  invited  the  roost  beautiful  ladies  of  the 
court  and  city,  be  could  not  discover  by  his  bighnesa'a 
behaviour,  eyes,  or  countenance,  the  least  appearance 
of  a  particular  inclination  to  any  one  of  them  j  nor 
was  he  at  any  other  time  witness  of  sucb  words  or  ac- 
tions as  could  justly  be  a  ground  of  the  least  suspicion 
of  his  virtue;  though  he  observes,  that  some  persons 
of  tint  time,  measuring  the  prince  by  themselves,  were  ' 
pleased  to  conceive  and  report  otherwise  of  him.  It 
is  indeed  asserted  by  the  writer  of  Aulku*  Coguiiuiria, 
believed  upon  good  gronnds  to  be  William  Saunder- 
soo,  Esq.  author  of  the  "  Complete  History  of  Maty 
Queen  of  Scotland,  and  her  ion  and  successor  King 
James,"  that  the  prince  made  conrt  to  the  countess  of 
Essex  (afterwards  divorced  from  the  earl,  and  married 
to  the  viscount  Rochester),  before  any  other  lady  then 
living.  And  Arthur  Wilson  mentions  the  many  amo- 
rous glance*  wbicb  the  prince  gave  her,  till  discover- 
ing that  she  was  captivated  with  the  growing  fortune* 
of  Lord  Rochester,  and  grounded  more  bope  npon  bim 
than  the  uncertain  and  hopeless  love  of  hi*  highness, 
he  soon  slighted  her.  The  learned  and  pious  antiqua- 
ry, Sir  Simonds  D'Ewes,  in  a  manuscript  life  of  him- 
self, written  with  his  own  band,  and  brought  down  to 
the  year  1637,  "  positive,  that,  "  notwithstanding^  the 
inestimable  Prince  Henry's  martial  desires  and  initia- 
tion into  the  ways  of  godliness,  the  countess,  being 
set  on  by  the  earl  of  Northampton  her  father's  uncle, 
first  caught  hia  eye  snd  heart,  and  afterwards  prosti- 
tuted herself  to  him,  who  first  reaped  the  fruit*  of  her 
virginity.  But  those  sparks  of  grace  which  even  then 
began  to  show  their  lustre  in  him,  with  those  more  he- 
roic innate  qualities  derived  from  virtue,  which  gave 
the  law  to  hie  more  advised  actions,  soon  raited  him 


by  any  defect  of  nature,  as  appeared  from  his  having     out  of  the  slumber  of  that  distemper,  and  taught  him 


much  corrected  it  by  using  at  borne  amongst  hia 
vants,  first  abort  discourse?,  and  then  longer,  as  he 
found  himself  enabled  to  do  it.  Yet  be  would  often 
say  of  himself,  that  he  had  the  moot  unserviceable 
tongue  of  any  man  living. 

He  had  a  certain  height  of  mind,  and  knew  well 
how  to  keep  his  distance  ;  which  indeed  he  did  to  all, 
admitting  no  near  approach  either  to  his  power  or  bis 
secrets.  Ho  expressed  himself, upon  occasions  offered) 
to  love  and  esteem  most  such  of  the  nobility  as  were 
most  anciently  descended,  and  moat  nobly  and  honestly 
disposed.  He  had  an  entire  affection  for  bis  brother  the 
duke  of  York,  and  his  sister  Elizabeth  ;  though  some- 
times, by  a  kind  of  rough  play  with  the  former,  and 


to  reject  her  following  temptations  with  indignation 
and  superciliousness."  But  these  authorities,  Br  Birch 
observe*,  ought  to  bave  little  weigbt  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  prince's  character,  against  the  direct  testimony 
in  hi*  favour  from  to  well  informed  a  writer  a*  Sir 
Charles  Cornwall  is. 

The  immature  death  of  the  prince  concurring  with 
the  public  apprehensions  of  the  power  of  the  papists, 
and  the  ill  opinion  which  the  nation  (ben  bad  of  the 
court,  gave  immediate  rise  to  suspicion*  of  its  being 
hastened  by  poison.  And  these  suspicions  were  height- 
ened by  the  very  little  concern  shown  by  some  persons 
in  great  stations.  "  To  tell  yon  (says  Richard  earl  of 
Dorset  in  ■  letter  to  Sir  Thomas  Edmundes,  of  the 
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,  23d  of  November  1612)  thai  our  rising  son  ii  let  ere 
•J  scarcely  he  had  (hone,  Mil  that  with  liim  nil  our  glory 
lies  burted,  you  know  end  da  foment  as  well  as  we,  and 
better  than  some  do,  and  more  truly ;  or  else  you  ere 
not  a  man,  and  sensible  of  this  kingdom's  lose."  And 
it  is  certain,  that  tbis  loss  made  so  little  impression  up- 
on the  king  and  his  favourite,  that  the  lord  viscount 
Bochester  on  the  otn  of  November,,  three  days  after 
it,  wrote  to  Sir  Thomas  Edmondes  to  begin  a  nego- 
tiation for  a  marriage  between  Prince  Charles  and  the 
second  daughter  of  France.  But  the  ambassador,  who 
bad  more  sense  of  decency,  thought  it  improper  to  en- 
ter upon  such  an  affair  so  soon  after  tlie  late  prince's 
death.  Mr  BeeuUeu,  secretary  to  Sir  Thomas  Ed. 
mondes,  in  a  letter  of  the  12th  of  November  1612,  to 
Mr  Trumbull,  then  resident  at  Brussels,  after  styling 
the  prince  "  the  flower  of  bi*  house,  the  glory  of  his 
conntry,  and  tbe  admiration  of  all  strangers,  which  in 
all  place*  had  imprinted  a  great  hope  on  the  mind*  of 
the  well  affected,  as  it  bad  already  stricken  terror  into 
the  hearts  of  his  enemies,"  adds,  "  who  perhaps  (for 
of  this  lamentable  accident  we  have  yet  no  particular 
relation)  fearing  tbe  growing  virtues  of  that  young 
prince,  have  used  the  Iraitrrous  venom  of  their  abomi- 
nable practices  to  cut  bim  off  in  his  youth.'  And  this 
I  do  not  apprehend  without  cause,  considering  the  seve- 
rs) advertisements  which  I  saw  a  month  ago  coming  out 
of  England,  Holland,  and  Calais,  of  strange  rumours 
whkh  were  in  these  parts,  of  some  great  and  imminent 
practice  in  hand,  for  tbe  success  whereof  it  was  written, 
that  id  some  places  our  adversaries  had  made  solemn 
prayers  :  and  ont  of  Calais  it  was  especially  advertised, 
ibat  in  yonr  parts  tbey  were  in  expectation  of  the  death 
of  some  great  prince.  But,  alas  1  ne  did  little  appre- 
hend, that  such  ominous  prognostications  would  have 
lighted  upon  the  person  of  that  vigorous  young  prince, 
whose  extraordinary  great  parts  and  virtues  made  many 
men  hope  and  believe,  that  God  bad  reserved  and  des- 
tined bim,  as  a  chosen  instrument,  to  be  the  standard- 
bearer  of  hi*  quarrel  in  tliese  miserable  times,  to  work 
the  restoration  of  his  church,  and  the  destruction  of  the 
Romish  idolatry. 

With  the  above  notion  his  royal  highness'a  mother 
the  queen  was  peculiarly  impressed,  according  to  Dr 
Welwood ;  who,  in  his  Notes  on  Arthur  Wilson's 
Llfu  of  King  James  I.  in  tbe  Complete  History  of 
England,  p.  714.  informs  us,  though  without  giving 
any  authority,  that  when  the  prince  fell  into  bis  last 
illness,  the  queen  sent  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  for  some 
of  hi*  cordials,  which  she  herself  bad  taken  some  time 
before  in  a  fever  with  remarkable  success.  Raleigh 
sent  it,  together  with  a  letter  to  the  queen,  wherein 
he  expressed  a  tender  concern  for  the  prince ;  and, 
boasting  of  his  medicine,  stumbled  unluckily  upon  an 
depression  to  this  purpose,  "  that  it  would  certainty 
cure  bitn  or  any  other  of  a  fever,  except  in  case  of 
eesra*."  As  the  prince  took  this  medicine,  and  died 
net  withstanding  its  virtnee,  the  queen,  in  the  agony 
of  her  grief,  showed  Raleigh's  letter ;  and  laid  so  much 
weight  on  the  expression  about  poison,  that  a*  long  as 
she  lived  she  could  never  be  penoaded  but  that  the 
prince  bad  died  by  that  means.  Sir  Anthony  Weldon" 
suggests  that  the  prince  wai  poisoned.  The  same  no- 
tion is  connieuauced  by  Wilson  in  liia  History  f  ;  and 
J.  was  adapted  by  Dr  Welwood,  at  already  mentioned  : 
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styling  the  prince  "  the  darling  of  mankind,  : 
youth  of  vast  hopes  and  wonderful  virtues,"  remark*, 
that  it  was  the  general  rumour  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
that  his  highness  was  poisoned  j  and  that  there  is  in 
print  a  sermon  preached  at  St  James's  upon  the  disso- 
lution of  his  family,  that  boldly  insinuated  some  such 
thing.  By  this  sermon  Dr  Welwood  most  mean  that 
of  Mr  Hall  cited  Above  \  in  which,  however,  at  least  at 
it  is  reprinted  in  the  London  edition  of  bis  works  in 
1617,  in  folio,  there  is  not  to  be  found  any  expres- 
sion thai  canies  tbe  least  insinuation  of  that  kind.  Tbe 
writer  of  the  memoirs  adds,  that  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  in 
his  speech  at  the  trial  of  the  earl  of  Somerset,  had 
some  reflection*  upon  the  intimacy  of  that  lord  with 
Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  which  seemed  to  point  that 
way;  there  being  several  expressions  left  out  of  tbe 
printed  copy  that  were  in  the  speech.  Bishop  Burnet 
likewise  tells  us,  that  he  was  assured  by  Colonel  Titus, 
that  he  had  heard  King  Charles  I.  declare,  that  the 
prince  his  brother  was  poisoned  by  tbe  means  of  the 
viscount  Rochester,  afterwards  earl  of  Somerset.  But 
it  will  be  perhaps  sufficient  to  oppose  to  all  such  sug- 
gestions tbe  unanimous  opinion  of  phyaiciaus  who  at- 
tended the  prince  during  his  sickness,  and  opened  hi* 
body  after  bis  death  ;  from  which,  as  Dr  Welwood  him- 
self observes,  there  can  be  no  inference  drawn  tbat  he 
was  poisoned.  To  which  may  he  added  the  authority 
of  Sir  Charles  Cornwall!*!,  who  was  well  informed,  t  Life  ami 
and  above  all  suspicion  in  this  point,  and  who  pronoun-  *J'n'*  °f 
cea  the  rumours  spread  of  bis  highness'*  having  been  i/jj 
poisoned  vain  ;  and  was  fully  convinced  tbat  his  death 
was  natural,  and  occasioned  by  a  violent  fever. 

Henry,  Philip,  a  pious  and  learned  nonconformist 
minister,  was  the  son  of  Mr  John  Henry,  page  of  tbe 
back-stairs  to  James  duke  of  York,  and  was  born  at 
Whitehall  in  1631.  He  was  admitted  into  Westmin- 
ster school  at  about  12  year*  of  age  ;  became  the  fa- 
vourite of  Dr  Bushhy,  and  was  employed  by  him,  with 
some  others,  in  collecting  materials  for  the  Greek 
grammar  he  afterwards  published.  From  thence  be 
removed  to  Christ- church,  Oxford  ;  where,  having  ob- 
tained the  degree  of  master  of  arts,  he  was  taken  into 
the  family  of  Judge  Pnleston,  at  Enteral  in  Flintshire, 
as  tutor,  to  bis  sons,  and  to  preach  at  Worlbenbury. 
He  soon  after  married  tbe  only  daughter  and  heiress 
of  Mr  Daniel  Matthew*  of  Broad-oak  near  Whit- 
church, by  whom  be  became  possessed  of  a  competent 
estate.  When  the  king  and  episcopacy  were  restored, 
be  refuted  to  conform,  was  ejected,  and  retired  with 
his  family  to  Broad-oak :  here,  and  in  (he  neighbour- 
hood, he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life,  about  28 
years,  relieving  the  poor,  employing  tbe  industrious, 
instructing  the  ignorant,  and  exercising  every  opportu- 
nity of  doing  gcod.  His  moderation  in  bis  nonconfor- 
mity was  eminent  and  exemplary  ;  and  upon  all  occa- 
sions be  bore  testimony  against  uncharitable  and  schis- 
matical  separation.  In  chnrcb- government  he  wished 
for  Archbishop  Usher's  redaction  of  episcopacy.  He 
thought  it  lawful  to  join  in  tbe  copimon  prayer  in  pub* 
lie  assemblies;  which,  during  tbe  time  of  bit  silence  and 
restraint,  be  commonly  attended  with  his  family  with 
reverence  and  devotion. 

Henry,   Matthew,  an  eminent  dissenting  minister   ' 
and  author,  was  tbe  son   of  tbe  former,  and  was  born 
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,  in  the  year  1662.  He  continued  under  bia  father* 
—  care  till  lie  was  18  yean  of  age  ;  in  which  time  be  be- 
came well  skilled  in  the  learned  languages,  especially 
in  the  Hebrew,  which  hit  father  had  rendered  familiar 
to  bim  from  his  childhood  -,  and  from  first  to  last  the 
study  of  the  Scriptures  was  his  most  deligbtfnl  em- 
ployment. He  completed  his  education  in  an  academy 
kept  at  Islington  by  Mr  Doolittle,  and  was  afterward* 
entered  in  Gray's  Inn  for  the  study  of  the  law  ;  where 
be  became  well  acquainted  with  the  civil  and  munici- 
pal law  of  h!a  own  country,  and  from  hit  application 
and  great  abilities  it  was  thought  he  would  have  be- 
come very  eminent  in  that  profession.  Bat  at  length, 
resolving  to  devote  hi*  life  to  the  study  of  divinity,  in 
1685  he  retired  into  the  country,  and  was  chosen  pa- 
ator  of  a  congregation  at  Chester,  where  he  lived  about 
2  c  year),  greatly  esteemed  and  beloved  by  hi*  people. 
He  had  several  calls  from  London,  which  he  constantly 
declined  ;  bnt  was  at  last  prevailed  cpon  to  accept  an 
unanimous  invitation  from  a  congregation  at  Hackney. 
He  wrote,  I,  Expositions  of  the  Bible,  in  5  vol*,  folio. 
2.  The  life  of  Mr  Philip  Henry.  3.  Directions  for 
daily  communion  with  God.  4.  A  method  for  prayer. 
5.  Four  discourses  against  vice  and  immorality.  6.  Tbe 
communicant's  companion.  -  7.  Family  hymns.  8.  A 
scriptural  catechism.  And  p.  A  discourse  concerning 
the  nature  of  schism.  He  died  of  an  apoplexy  at 
Nantwich,  when  upon  a  journey,  in  17145  and  was  in- 
terred at  Trinity-church  in  Cheater. 

Henry,  Dr  Robert,  author  of  the  "  History  of 
Great  Briiain,  written  on  a  new  plan,"  was  the  *on 
of  James  Heniy  farmer  at  Muirtovrn  in  the  parish  of 
St  Ninian's,  North  Britain,  and  of  Jean  Galloway 
daughter  of  1     Galloway  of  Burrow  meadow  in 

Stirlingshire.  He  was  born  on  the  1  Sib  of  February 
1718}  and  having  early  resolved  to  devote  himself  to 
*  literary  profession,  was  educated  first  under  a  Mr 
John  Nicolson  at  the  parish-school  of  St  Niniaus,  and 
for  some  time  at  the  grammar-school  of  Stirling.  He 
torn  pre  ted  his  course  of  academical  study  at  the  uui. 
varsity  of  Edinburgh,  and  afterwards  became  master 
of  the  grammar-school  of  Annan.  He  was  licensed 
to  preach  on  the  27th  of  March  1746,  and  was  the 
first  licentiate  of  the  presbytery  of  Annan  after  ita 
erection  into  a  separate  presbytery.  Soon  after,  he 
received  a  call  from  a  congregation  of  Presbyterian 
dissenters  at  Carlisle,  where  be  was  ordained  in  Novem- 
ber 1748.  In  this  station  be  remained  1 2  years,  and 
on  the  13th  of  Angust  1760  became  pastor  of  a  dis- 
senting congregation  in  Berwick  upon  Tweed.  Here 
be  married,  in  1763,  Ann  Baldrrslon  daughter  of 
Thomas  Balderston  surgeon  in  Berwick  ;  hy  whom  he 
had  no  children,  but  with  whom  he  enjoyed  to  the  end 
of  his  life  a  large  share  of  domestic  happiness.  He 
was  removed  from  Berwick  to  he  one  of  the  minister* 
of  Edinburgh  in  November  1768;' was  minister  of  tho 
church  of  tbe  New  Grey  Friars  from  that  time  till 
November  1776;  and  then  became  col  league- minister 
in  tbe  Old  church,  and  remained  ifi  that  station 
tilt  bia  death.  Tbe  degree  of  Doctor  in  Divinity 
was  conferred  an  him  by  the  university  of  Edinburgh 
in  1770 }  >nd  in  1774  he  was  unanimously  chosen 
moderator  of  the  general  assembly  of  the  church  of 
Scotland,  and  is  the  only  person  on  record  who  obtained 
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that  distinction  tbe  first  time  be  was  a  member  of  as-  '  H**iy. 

From  these  facts,  which  contain  the  outlines  of  Dr 
Henry's  life,  few  events  can  be  expected  to  suit  the 
purpose  of  the  biographer.  Though  he  must  bave 
been  always  distinguished  among  his  private  friends, 
(ill  he  was  translated  to  Edinburgh  he  bad  few  oppor- 
tunities of  being  known  to  the  public.  The  composi- 
tion of  sermons  must  bave  occupied  a  cbief  part  of  bia 
time  during  hi*  residence  at  Carlisle,  a*  bis  industry  in 
that  station  is  known  to  have  rendered  bia  labours  in 
this  department  easy  to  bim  during  the  rest  or  his  life. 
Bnt  even  there  he  found  leisure  for  other  studies ;  and 
the  knowledge  of  classical  literature,  in  which  he  emi- 
nently excelled,  soon  enabled  him  to  acquire  an  extent 
of  information  which  qualified  him  for  something  more 
important  than  he  had  hitherto  in  bis  view. 

Soon  after  his  removal  to  Berwick,  he  published  a 
scheme  for  raising  a  fund  for  tbe  benefit  of  tbe  widows 
and  orphans  of  Protestant  dissenting  ministers  in  the 
north  of  England.  This  idea  was  probably  suggested 
by  tbe  prosperity  of  the  fnnd  which  bad  almost  30  years 
before  been  established  for  a  provision  to  ministers  wi- 
dows, &c.  in  Scotland.  But  the  situations  of  the  clergy 
of  Scotland  were  very  different  from  tbe  circumstances 
of  dissenting  minister*  in  England.  Annuities  and  pro- 
visions were  to  he  secured  to  tbe  families  of  dissenters, 
without  subjecting  the  individuals  (as  in  Scotland)  to 
a  proportional  annnal  contribution,  and  without  such 
means  of  creating  a  fund  as  could  be  tbe  auhject  of  an 
act  of  parliament  to  secure  the  annual  payments.  Tbe 
acuteness  and  activity  of  Dr  Henry  surmounted  tbesa 
difficulties;  and,  chiefly  by  his  exertions,  this  useful 
and  benevolent  institution  commenced  about  tbe  year 
1762.  The  management  was  entrusted  to  bim  for  se- 
veral years ;  and  its  success  has  exceeded  tbe  most  san- 
guine expectation*  which  were  formed  of  it.  The  plan 
itself,  now  sufficiently  known,  it  is  unnecessary  to  ex- 

{In in  minutely.  But  it  is  mentioned  here,  because  Dr 
lenry  was  accustomed  in  the  last  years  of  his  life  to 
speak  of  this  institution  with  peculiar  affection,  and  to 
reflect  on  its  progress  and  utility  with  that  kind  of  sa- 
tisfaction which  a  good  man  can  only  receive  from  "  the 
labour  of  love  and  of  good  works." 

It  was  probably  about  the  year  1763  that  he  first 
conceived  tbe  idea  of  his  History  of  Great  Britain  ;  a 
work  already  established  in  the  public  opinion ;  and 
which  will  certainly  be  regarded  by  posterity,  not  only 
as  a  book  which  has  greatly  enlarged  the  sphere  of  hi- 
story, and  gratifies  our  curiosity  on  a  variety  of  sub- 
jects which  fall  not  within  tbe  limits  prescribed  by  pre- 
ceding historians,  hut  as  one  of  (he  most  accurate  and 
authentic  repositories  of  historical  information  which 
this  country  has  produced.  The  plan  adopted  by  Dr 
Henry,  which  is  indisputably  bis  own,  and  its  pecu- 
liar advantages,  are  sufficiently  explained  in  his  general 
preface.  In  every  period,  it  arranges,  under  separate 
beads  or  chapters,  the  civil  and  military  history  of 
Great  Britain  ;  the  history  of  religion  ;  the  history  of 
our  constitution,  government,  laws,  and  courts  of  ju- 
stice ;  the  history  of  learning,  of  learned  men,  and  of 
the  chief  seminaries  of  learning  j  the  history  of  arts ; 
the  history  of  commerce,  of  shipping,  or  money  or  coin, 
and  of  the  price  of  commodities;  and  the  history 
of 
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of  manners,  virtues,  view,  customs,  language,  drees, 
■*  diet,  and  amusement*.  Under  the**  seven  head*,  which 
extend  the  province  of  en  historian  greatly  beyond  iu 
usual  limits,  every  thing  curious  or  interesting  in  the 
hiitory  of  any  country  may  be  comprehended.  But 
it  certainly  required  mare  tun  s  common  ehnre  of  li- 
terary courage  to  attempt  on  so  targe  a  scale  a  subject 
ao  intricate  and  extensive  aa  the  hiitory  of  Britain  from, 
the  invasion  of  Jolina  Casser.  That  Dr  Henry  neither 
overrated  hie  power*  nor  hie  industry,  could  only 
have  been  proved  by  the  success  and  reputation  of  hii 
tab. 

But  be  toon  found  that  hi*  residence  at  Berwick  was 
an  ininperable  obstacle  in  the  minute  researches  which 
the  execution  of  hii  plan  required.  Hi*  situation 
there  excluded  him  from  the  menu*  of  consulting  the 
original  authorities;  and  though  he  attempted  to 
find  acceu  to  them  by  meant  of  hie  literary  friends, 
and  with  tbeir  auiatanoe  made  acme  progreia  iu  hie 
work,  hie  information  wai  notwitbeUnding  io  incom- 
plete, that  he  found  it  impossible  to  prosecute  hie  plan 
to  hi*  own  satisfaction,  and  waa  at  last  compelled  to 
relinquish  it. 

By  the  friendship  of  Gilbert  Laurie,  Eiq.  lord 
provcit  of  Edinburgh,  and  one  of  hi*  majesty'*  com- 
missioner* of  excite  in  Scotland,  who  had  married  the 
•liter  of  Mrs  Henry,  he  wa*  removed  to  Edinburgh  in 
1768  j  and  it  is  to  this  event  that  the  public  are  in- 
debted for  hie  prosecution  of  the  Hiitory  of  Great 
Britain.  Hii  accei*  to  the  public  libraries,  and  the 
means  of  supplying  the  materials  which  these  did  not 
afford  him,  were  from  that  time  used  with  so  much 
diligence  and  perseverance,  that  the  first  volume  of  hi* 
History  in  quarto  wai  published  in  1771,  the  second 
in  1774,  the  third  in  1777,  the  fourth  in  1781,  and 
the  fifth  (which  bring*  down  the  Hiitory  to  the  acces- 
sion of  Henry  VII.)  in  1785.  The  subject  of  these 
volumes  comprehend*  the  most  intricate  and  obscure 
period*   of   our  history 


scanty  and  scattered  materials  which  Dr  Henry  ha* 
digested,  and  the  accurate  and  minute  information 
which  he  hai  given  us  under  every  chapter  of  the  work, 
we  mnst  have  a  high  opinion  both  of  the  learning  and 
industry  of  the  author,  and  of  the  vigour  and  activity 
of  his  mind  :  especially  when  it  i*  added,  that  be  em- 
ployed no  amanuensis,  but  completed  the  manuscript 
with  his  own  hand ;  and  that,  excepting  the  first  vo- 
lume, the  whole  book,  such  at  it  is,  was  printed  from 
the  original  copy.  Whatever  corrections  were  made 
on  it,  were  inserted  by  interlineation!,  or  in  reviling  the 
proof  sheets.  He  found  it  necessary,  indeed,  to  con- 
fine himself  to  a  first  copy,  from  an  unfortunate  tre- 
mor in  bis  band,  which  made  writing  extremely  in- 
convenient, which  obliged  him  to  write  with  his  paper 
on  a  book  placed  on  bit  knee  instead  of  a  table,  aid 
which  unhappily  increased  to  such  a  degree  that  in 
the  last  years  of  bis  life  he  was  often  unable  to  take 
his  victual*  without  assistance.  An  attempt  which  be 
made  after  the  publication  of  the  fifth  volume  to  em- 
ploy an  amannrniii  did  not  succeed.  Never  having 
been  accustomed  to  dictate  bis  composition*,  he  found 
it  impossible  to  acquire  a  new  habit ;  and  though  be 
persevered  hut  a  few  day*  in  tho  attempt,  it  had  a  sen- 
sible effect  on  hi*  health,  which  he  never  afterwards 
recovered.— An  author  baa  ao  right  to  claim  indnl- 
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mew,  and  is  still  less  in  titled  to  credit,  from  the  pub-  Hear*, 
lie,  for  any  thing  which  can  be  ascribed  to  negligence '  »  ■' 
in  committing  his  manuscript*  to  the  pre**  ;  but  con- 
sidering the  difficulties  which  Dr  Henry  surmounted, 
and  the  accurate  research  and  information  which  di- 
stinguish hi*  history,  the  circumstance*  which  have 
been  mentioned  are  far  from  being  nn  interesting,  and 
molt  add  considerably  to  the  opinion  formed  of  his 
merit  among  sen  who  are  judges  of  what  he  ha*  done. 
He  did  not  profess  to  study  the  ornaments  of  language ; 
but  hi*  arrangement  ia  uniformly  regular  and  natural, 
and  fiis  style  simple  and  perspicuooi.  More  than  this 
he  has  not  attempted,  and  this  cannot  be  denied  him. 
He  believed  that  the  time  which  might  be  spent  in 
polishing  or  rounding  a  sentence,  was  more  usefully  em- 
ployed 10  investigating  and  ascertaining  a  fact :  And. 
as  a  hook  of  facts  and  solid  information,  supported  by 
authentic  documents,  his  hiitory  will  stand  a  comparison 
with  any  other  history  of  the  name  period. 

But  Dr  Henry  had  other  difficulties  to  surmount 
than  thoae  which  related  to  the  composition  of  hi* 
work.  Not  having  been  able  to  transact  with  the 
bookseller*  to  hi*  satisfaction,  the  five  volumes  were 
originally  pnblUhed  at  the  risk  of  the  author.  When 
the  first  volume  appeared,  it  wa*  censured  with  an  un- 
exampled acrimony  and  perseverance.  Magazines,  re- 
view*, and  even  newspapers,  were  filled  with  abusive 
remarks  and  invectives,  iu  which  both  the  author  and 
the  book  were  treated  with  contempt  and  scurrility. 
When  an  anther  has  once  submitted  hi*  worki  to  the 
public,  he  ha*  no  right  to  complain  of  thojtut  severity 
of  criticism.  But  Dr  Henry  had  to  contend  with  the 
inveterate  scorn  of  malignity.  In  com  p!  is  nee  with  the 
usual  custom,  ha  had  permitted  a  sermon  to  bo  pub- 
lished which  ha  had  preached  before  the  society  in 
Scotland  for  propagating  Christian  knowledge  in  1773  ; 
a  composition  containing  plain  good  sense  on  a  com- 
mon, subject,  from  which  he  expected  no  re  pa  tit  ion. 
and  when  we  consider  the     This  wa*  eagerly  seized  00  by  the  adversaries  of  his 
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Hiitory,  and  torn 
rity  which  no  want  of  merit 
or  explain.  An  anonymous  letter  had  appear* t 
newspaper  to  vindicate  the  History  from  some  of  the 
unjust  censure*  which  bad  been  published,  and  asserting 
from  the  reel  merit  and  accuracy  of  the  book  the  au- 
thor'* title  to  the  approbation  of  the  public.  An>  an- 
swer appeared  iu  the  course  of  the  following  week, 
charging  him,  in  terms  equally  confident  and  indecent, 
with  hating  written  this  letter  in  his  own  praise.  The 
efforts  of  malignity  seldom  fail  to  defeat  their  purpose, 
and  to  recoil  on  thoae  who  direct  tbem.  Dr  Henry 
had  many  friend*,  and  till  lately  had  not  discovered 
that  he  bad  any  enemies.  But  the  author  of  the  ano- 
nymous vindication  was  unknown  to  him,  till  the 
learned  and  respectable  Dr  Macqneen,  from  the  indig- 
nation excited  by  the  confident  petulance  of  the  an- 
swer, informed  him  that  the  letter  bad  been  written 
by  him.  These  anecdotes  are  Mill  remembered.  The 
abuse  of  the  History,  which  began  in  Scotland,  was 
renewed  in  seme  of  the  periodical  publication!  in  South 
Britain)  though  it  is  justice  to  add  (without  meaning 
to  refer  to  the  candid  observation*  of  English  critic*), 
that  in  both  kingdoms  the  asperity  originated  in  the 
same  quarter,  and  that  paragraph*  and  criticism*  writ- 
ten at  Edinburgh  were  printed  in  London.     The  same 
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tltHry.  Kplrit  appeared  in  Stricture*  published  en  Ibe  second 
*  i  "'and  third  volumes;  bat  by  this  time  it  had  in  k  great 
measure  lost  the  attention  of  the  public.  The  male- 
volence was  snfficimily  understood,  and  had  long  be- 
fore become  fatal  to  the  circulation  of  the  periodical 
paper  from  which  it  originally  proceeded.  The  book, 
though  printed  for  the  author.  Lad  sold  beyond  bia 
mod  sanguine  expectation;  end  had  received  tmtb 
praise  and  patronage  from  men' of  the  first  literary 
character*  in  the  kingdom :  and  though,  from  the 
aUrm  which  had  been  raised,  the  bookseller*  did  net 
venture  to  purchase  the  property  til]  after  the  publica- 
tion of  the  fifth  volume,  the  work  mi  established  in 
the  npiniun  of  the  public,  and  at  last  rewarded  the  au- 
thor with  a  high  degree  of  celebrity,  which  he  happily 
lived  to  enjoy. 

In  an  article  relating  to  Dr  Henry1*  life,  not  to  have 
mentioned  the  opposition  which  bii  History  encounter- 
ed, would  have  been  both  affectation  and  injustice. 
The  facti  are  sufficiently  remembered,  and  are  unfor- 
tunately too  recent  to  be  more  minutely  explained. 
That  they  contributed  at  first  to  retard  the  sale  of  the 
work  i*  undeniable,  end  may  be  told  without  regret 
now  thai  ita  reputation  is  established,  The  book  baa 
raited  itself  to  eminence  as  a  History  of  Great  Britain 
by  ita  own  merits;  and  the  means  employed  to  ob- 
struct its  progress  have  only  aerved  to  embellish   ita 
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Dr  Henry  was  no  doubt  encouraged  from  tbe  first 
by  tbe  decided  approbation  of  tome  of  bis  literary 
friends,  who  Were  allowed  to  be  tbe  most  competent 
judges  of  bis  subject }  and  in  particular  by  one  of  tbe 
most  eminent  bisteriana  of  the  present  age,  whose  his- 
tory of  (he  same  periods  justly  possesses  tbe  bigbeat 
reputation.  The  following  character  of  the  first  and 
second  volumes  was  drawn  up  by  that  gentleman,  and 
■<  well  intitled  to  be  inserted  in  a  narrative  of  Dr 
Henry's  life.  "  Those  who  profess  a  high  esteem  for 
the  first  volume  of  Dr  Henry's  history,  I  may  venture 
to  sav,  are  almost  as  numerous  as  those  who  bate  per- 
used it,  provided  they  be  competent  judges  of  a  work 
uf  that  nature,  and  are  acquainted  with  the  difficulties 
which  attend  such  an  undertaking.  Many  of  those 
who  had  been  so  well  pleased  with  the  first  were  inpa- 
tient to  see  tbe  second  volume,  which  advances  into  a 
fielH  more  delicate  and  interesting  ;  bat  the  Doctor 
hatb  shown  the  maturity  of  his  judgment,  as  in  all  the 
rest,  so  particularly  in  giving  no  performance  to  the 
pablk  that  might  appear  crude  or  hasty,  or  composed 
before  he  had  fully  collected  and  digested  the  materials. 
I  venture  with  great  sincerity  to  recommend  this  vo- 
lume to  the  perusal  of  every  curious  reader  who  desires 
to  know  the  state  of  Great  Britain  in  n  period  which 
was  hitherto  been  regarded  at  very  obscure,  ill  supplied 
'  with  writers,  and  not  possessed  of  a  single  one  that  de- 
serves tbe  appellation  of  a  good  one.  It  is  wonderful 
what  an  instructive,  and  even  entertaining,  book  the 
Doctor  has  been  able  to  compose  from  such  nnpromisiag 
materials  :  Ttmtvm  teriet  junctnraqw  pol/et.  When 
we  see  those  barbarous  ages  delineated  by  se  able  a  pen, 
we  admire  the  oddncss  and  singularity  of  the  manners, 
customs,  and  opinions,  of  tbe  times,  and  seem  to  be 
introduced  into  a  new  world ;  bat  we  are  still  more 
surprised,  as  well  na  interested,  when  we  reflect  that 
those  strange  personages  were  the  ancestor*  of  (tie  pre- 


sent  inhabitants  of  this  island-— The  object  of  an  anti- 
quary liatb  been  commonly  distinguished  from  tbst  of  - 
an  historian;  for  though  the  latter  should  cuter  into 
tbe  province  of  the  former,  it  is  thought  that  it  should 
only  be  quanta  hail;  that  is,  so  far  as  it  necessary, 
without  corn jire bending  all  the  minute  disquisitions  ' 
which  give  soch  supreme  pleasure  to  the  nitre  anti- 
quary. Our  learned  author  bath  fully  reconciled  these 
two  character).  His  historical  narrative  is  as  full  at 
those  remote  limes  seem  to  demand,  and  at  the  same 
time  bis  inquiries  of  tbe  antiquarian  kind  omit  nothing 
which  can  be  an  object  of  doubt  or  curiosity.  The 
one  as  well  as  the  other  is  delivered  with  great  perspi- 
cuity, and  no  lets  propriety,  which  are  the  true  orna- 
ments of  this  kind  of  writing.  All  supeifluous  embel- 
lishments are  avoided  ;  and  the  reader  will  bardlv  find 
in  our  language  any  performance  that  unites  together 
so  perfectly  the  two  great  points  of  entertainment  and 
itsti uclion." — The  gentleman  who  Wrote  this  cbarac-  . 
ter  died  before  the  publication  of  the  third  volume.— 
The  progress  of  bit  work  introduced  Dr  Henry  to 
more  extensive  patronage,  and  in  particular  tu  the 
notice  and  etteem  of  the  earl  of  Min.fit.ld.  That  ve- 
nerable nobleman,  who  ia  so  Well  intitled  to  the  grati- 
tude and  admiration  of  bis  country,  thought  tbe  merit 
of  Dr  Henry's  hi*tory  so  considerable,  that,  without 
any  solicitation,  after  the  publication  of  the  fourth 
volume,  he  applied  personally  to  bis  majesty  to  bestow 
on  tbe  author  tome  mark  of  his  royal  favour,  lo  con- 
sequence of  this,  Dr  Henry  was  informed  by  a  letter 
from  Lord  btormont,  tlie  secretary  of  state,  of  hit  ma- 
jesty's intention  to  confer  on  him  an  annual  pension 
for  life  of  100I.  "  considering  his  distinguished  talcntt 
nnd  great  literary  merit,  and  the  importance  of  the 
very  nseful  and  laborious  work  in  which  be  waaao  suc- 
cessfully engaged,  ss  titles  to  bis  royal  countenance 
nnd  favour."  The  warrant  was  issued  on  tbe  28th  of 
May  1781 ;  and  bis  right  to  the  pension  commenced 
from  the  cth  of  April  preceding.  This  pension  he  en- 
joyed till  hit  death,  and  always  considered  it  at  infer- 
ring n  new  obligation  to  pertevere  steadily  in  the  pro- 
secution of  hit  work.  From  the  earl  of  Mansfield  be 
received  many  other  testimonies  of  esteem  both  at  a 
man  and  as  an  author,  which  he  .was  often  beard  to 
mention  with  tbe  most  affectionate  gratitude.  Tbe  oc- 
tavo edition  of  hit  history,  published  in  1778,  ni  in- 
scribed to  his  lord-hip.  The  quarto  edition  had  been 
dedicated  to  the  king. 

The  property  of  the  work  bad  hitherto  remained 
with  himself.  But  in  April  1786,  when  an  octavo 
edition  was  intended,  he  conveyed  tbe  property  to 
Messrs  Cadcll  and  Strnchnn;  reserving  to  himself  what 
still  remained  unsold  of  tbe  quarto  edition,  which  did 
not  tben  exceed  eighty-one  complete  sett.  A  few  co- 
pie*  were  nfterwnrdt  printed  of  the  volumes  of  which 
the  firtt  impression  wai  exhausted,  to  make  up  addi- 
tional sets :  and  before  tbe  end  of  1786,  he  told  the 
whole  to  Messrs  CadelL  and  Strnclun.  By  the  fiat 
transaction  be  was  to  receive  1000I.  and  by  the  se- 
cond betwixt  300I.  and  400I.  t  about  1400I.  in  nil. 
These  sums  may  not  be  absolutely  exact,  u  they 
arc  set  down  from  memory;  but  there  cannot  be  e 
mistake  of  any  consequence  an  the  one  side  or  the  other. 
— Dr  Henry  bod  kept  very  accurate  account*  of  the 
onlci  from  the  time  of  tbe  original  publication ;  and  af- 
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Isarv     tei  bis  last  transaction  with  Me  sirs  Cadrll  and  Strachan, 
I         he  found  tbat  hi*  real  profit*  bad  amounted  in  whole 
j*r  ?*'■  to  about  3300  pound* ;  a  striking  proof  of  the  intrin- 
'"*'  .  u'c  merit  of  a  work  which  had  forced  it*  way  to  the 
public  esteem  unprotected   by  the  interest  of  the  book- 
sellers, and  in  spite  of  the  malignant  opposition  with 
which  the  first  volume  had  to  struggle. 

The  prosecution  of  hi*  history  had  been  Dr  Henry's 
favourite  object  for  almost  30  year*  of  hi*  life.  He  bad 
naturally  a  sound  constitution,  and  a  mora  equal  and 
larger  portion  of  animal  spirits  than  is  commonly  pos- 
sessed by  literary  men.  But  from  the  year  1785  his 
bodily  strength  was  sensibly  impaired.  Notwithstanding 
thi«,  he  persisted  steadily  in  preparing  hit  sixth  volume, 
which  brings  down  the  history  to  the  accession  of  Ed- 
ward VI.  The  materials  of  this  volume  were  left  in  the 
bands  of  hi*  executors  almost  completed.  Scarcely  any 
thing  remained  unfinished  but  the  two  short  chapter*  on 
arts  and  manners ;  and  even  for  these  he  had  left  mate- 
rials and  authorities  so  distinctly  collected,  tbat  there 
was  no  great  difficulty  in  supplying  what  was  wanting. 
This  sixth  volume  was  published  in  (he  year  1793, 
with  a  life  of  the  author  prefixed  ;  and  it  was  found 
infilled  to  tbe  same  favourable  reception  from  the  pub- 
lic which  had  been  given  to  the  former  volume*.  It 
was  written  under  the  disadvantages  of  bad  health  and 
great  weakness  of  body.  The  tremulous  motion  of  his 
band  bad  increased  so  at  to  render  writing  much 
more  difficult  to  him  than  it  had  ever  been ;  but 
tbe  vigour  of  hi)  mind  and  hi*  ardour  were  unim- 
paired ;  and  independent  of  the  general  character  of 
hit  works,  the  posthumous  volume  will  be  a  lasting 
monument  of  the  strength  uf  his  faculties,  and  of  the 
literary  industry  and  perseverance  which  ended  only 
with  his  life. 

Dr  Henry's  original  plan  extended  from  the  Invasion 
of  Britain  by  the  Romans  to  the  present  time*.  And 
snen  of  literary  curiosity  must  regret  that  he  did  not 
live  to  complete  his  design  ;  but  he  has  certainly  finish- 
ed the  most  difficult  parts  of  bis  subject.  Tbe  period* 
after  the  accession  of  Edward  VI.  afford  materials 
mote  ample,  better  digested,  and  much  more  within  the 
reach  of  common  readers. 

Till  the  summer  of  1790  he  was  able  to  pursue  bis 
studies,  though  not  without  some  in  terra  pi  ions.  But 
at  tbat  time  his  health  greatly  declined  ;  and,  with  a 
constitution  quite  worn  out,  he  died  on  the  34th  of  No- 
vember of  that  year,  in  tbe  73d  year  of  his  age. 

HENTINGS,  in  Agriculture,  a  term  used  by  the' 
farmers  for  a  particular  method  of  sowing  before  the 
plough.  The  corn  being  cast  in  a  straight  line  just  where 
die  plough  is  to  come,  is  by  this  means  presently 
ploughed  in.  By  this  way  of  sowing  they  think  they 
save  a  great  deal  of  seed  and  other  charge,  a  dexterous 
boy  being  as  capable  of  sowing  this  way  out  of  his  bat 
at  the  moat  skilful  seedsman. 

Hinting  is  also  a  term  used  by  the  ploughmen,  and 
others,  to  signify  the  two  furrows  that  are  turned  from 
one  another  at  the  bottom,  in  the  ploughing  of  a  ridge. 
The  word  seems  In  he  a  corruption  of  ending,  because 
loose  furrows  made  an  end  of  ploughing  tbe  ridges. 
The  tops  of  the  ridges  (hey  call  veering*. 

HEPAR-suLPHutus,  or  Liver  of Sulphur,  a  combi- 
nation of  alkaline  salt  and  snlphur.  See  Sulphoret, 
Chkhistxt,  N°  918.  and  1039. 
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HEPATIC,  in  Mtdieine  and  Anatomy,  any  thing    Hopatie 
belonging  to  the  liver.  I 

Hepatic  Air,  ur  Sulphurated  Hydrogen  Gat,  a  per-     5*J?" 
manently  elastic  fluid  of  a  very  disagreeable   odour,  f 

somewhat  like  that  of  rotten  eggs.     See  Chkuihtut, 
N"  44J. 

Hepatic  Abet,  the  inspissated  juice  of  a  species  of 
Aloe.     See  Mates ia  Medic  a  Index. 

Hepatic  Stone.     See  Liter  Stone. 
■    HtpdTic  Water.    See  8uLrHrjnows  waters,  Che- 

K1STKT,  p.  706. 

HEPATICA,  a  species  of  Akzhome.  See  Bo- 
TAHT  Index. 

HEPATITIS,  in  Medicine,  an  inflammation  of  the 
liver.     See  Medicine  Index. 

HEPATOSCOPIA,  (formed  of  •*«;  AVer,  and 
*■***■>,  Iconiider),  in  antiquity,  a  specie*  of  divination, 
wherein  prediction*  were  made  by  inspecting  the  liven 
of  animals. 

Hefatobcofia  is  also  used  as  a  general  name  for 
divination  by  entrails. 

HEPH^ESTIA,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  an  Athenian 
festival  in  honour  of  Vulcan,  the  chief  ceremony  of 
which  was  a  race  with  torches.  It  was  performed  in 
this  manner :  The  antagonists  were  three  young  men, 
one  of  whom,  by  lot,  took  a  lighted  torch  in  bis  band, 
and  began  his  course  ;  if  the  torch  was  extinguished  be. 
fore  he  finished  the  race,  he  delivered  it  to  the  second  } 
and  be  in  like  manner  to  the  third  :  tbe  victory  was  his 
who  first  carried  the  torch  lighted  to -the  end  of  tbe 
race  ;  and  to  this  successive  delivering  of  tbe  torch  we 
find  many  allusions  in  ancient  writers, 

HEPHTHEMIMERfS  (composed  of  )■*»,  revew, 
iftirn,  half,  and  fne*t,  part),  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 
poetry,  a  sort  of  verse  consisting  of  three  feet  and  a  syl- 
lable 1  tbat  is,  of  seven  half  feet. 

Sucb  are  most  of  the  verses  in  Anaereon : 


•  XJ    I     as* 


saw,  &«. 


And  that  of  Aristophanes,  in  bis  Plutns : 

Kruh  /nre,'  x«C- 
They  are  also  called  Irimetri  catalettici. 

HefhthzmimEJUS,  or  Heptiemimertl,  is  altaac» 
snra  after  tbe  third  foot ;  that  is,  00  the  seventh  half- 
loot.  It  is  a  rule,  that  this  syllable,  though  it  be  short 
in  itself,  roust  be  made  long  on  account  of  the  etc) urn, 
or  to  make  it  an  Hepthemimeris.  As  in  tbat  verse  of 
Virgil, 

Etfuriii  agitatmt  amor,  el  contcia  virtue. 

It  may  be  added,  tbat  the  esssora  is  not  to  be  on  tbe 
fifth  foot,  as  it  i*  in  the  verse  which  Dr  Harris  gives 

ni  for  an  example : 

Bit  In  tut  niveum  tnolli  tultui  Jfyacinthp. 

This  is  not  a  hephtbemi  merit  caesura,  but  a  benneami-    ' 
■•ens, !.  e,  of  nine  balf  feet. 

HEPTACHORD,  in  tbe  ancient  poetry,  signified 
verses  (bat  were  snng  or  played  on  seven  chords,  tbat 
is,  en  seven  different  notes.  In  this  sense  it  was  ap- 
plied to  tbe  lyre  when  it  had  but  seven  strings.  One 
ef  the  intervals  is  also  called  an  heptachord, 
3Da  ^ 
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Ncete-    'woing  the  ux  number  of  degree*  between  tl»  ex- 
cised     tremes. 

HEPTAGON,  in  Geomtiry,  a  fit 


'seven  side*  tuid  m  many  angle*.  la  fortification^  a 
niece  is  termed  a  heptagon,  tbat  baa  Mni  bastions  for 
its  defence. 

HEPl'AGONAL  numbers,  in  Aritfmutic,  a  tort 
of  polygonal  number*,  wherein  the  difference  of  the 
terms  of  the  corresponding  arithmetical  prog  rets  too  ia 
j,  Ona  of  (be  properties  of  these  numbers  ii,  that  if 
they  be  multiplied  by  40,  and  9  be  added  to  the  pro- 
duct, lie  turn  will  be  a  square  number, 

HEPTANDRIA,  in  Botany,   (from  hm,  teplem, 

and  mi*;,  a  man);  the  seventh  class  in  Li  on  ecus'*  ni- 

ual    method,  consisting    of  plants   with  hermaphrodite 

flowers,  which  have  seven  stamina  or  male  organ*.  Bee 

,   Classification  under  Botany. 

HEPTANGULAR,  in  Geonutry,  an  appellation 
given  to  figures  which  have  seven  angles. 

HEPTARCHY  (compounded  of  the  Greek  Wr*, 
"  seven,"  and  «{xs,  imperhtm,  "  government"),  a  go- 
vernment eomposed  of  seven  persons,  or  *  country  go- 
verned by  seven  persons,  or  divided  iota  seven  king- 
doms. 

The  Saxon  heptarchy  included  nil  England,  which 
was  cantoned  out  into  seven  independent  petty  king- 
doms, peopled  nod  governed  by  difierent  clans  and  co- 
lonies, via,  those  of  Kent,  the  South  Saxons,  West  Sax- 
ons, East  Saxons,  Northumberland,  the  East  Angles, 

'  **  The  heptarchy  was  formed  by  degrees 
of  Kent 


e  year  4  (5. 


1  first  the  kingdom  of 
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it  fell  into  the  hinds  of  the  Genoese,  but  Mahomet  II.  tHei»sk« 
took  it  from  them ;  since  which  time  it  has  been  in  the        | 
possession  of  the  Turks.   It  is  near  the  sea.   E.  Long.  Muaelid*. 
27.  58.  N.  Lac.  40.  w.  "— v— •* 

HERACLEONITES,  a  sect  of  Christians,  the  fol- 
lowers of  Herecleon,  who  refined  upon  the  Gnostic  di- 
vinity, and  maintained  that  the  world  was  not  the  im- 
mediate production  of  the  Sou  of  God,  bnt  that  he  was 
only  the  occasional  cause  of  it*  being  created  by  the  de- 
minrgu*.  The  Hrracleonitet  denied  the  authority  of 
the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament,  maintaining  that 
they  were  mere  random  sonnda  in  the  air;  and  that  St 
John  the  Baptist  was  the  only  true  voice  tbat  directed 
to  the  Messiah. 

HERACLEUM,  Madness,  or  Hegyseed;  a  genu* 
of  plant*  belonging  to  the  pentnndria  class  ;  and  in  the 
natural  method  ranking  under  the  45th  order,  Umbtt- 
ItUa.    See  Botany  Indue. 

HERACLIDvE,  the  descendants  of  Hercules, 
greatly  celebrated  in  ancient  history.  Hercnles  at  bit 
death  left  to  hi*  son  Hylln*  all  (be  right*  and  demand* 
which  he  had  upon  tbe  Peloponnesus,  and  permitted 
him  to  marry  Iole  as  soon  a*  he  came  of  age.  The  po- 
sterity of  Hercules  were  not  more  kindly  treated  by 
Euristheoa  than  their  father  bad  been,  and  they  were 
obliged  to  retire  for  protection  to  tbe  court  of  Ceyx, 
king  of  Tracbinia.  Euriilheua  pursued  them  thither  ; 
and  Ceyx,  afraid  of  his  resentment,  begged  tbe  Hera- 
clidse  to  depart  from  bis  dominions.  From  Tracbinia 
they  came  to  Athens,  where  These  as,  tbe  king  of  the 
country,  who  bad  accompanied  their  father  in  some  of 


s  erected,  and  Hcngist  assumed  tbe  title  of  king  of     bis  expeditions,  received  them  with  great  humanity,  and 


Kent  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Egleanrd  j  and 
is  terminated  in  817  or  828,  when  King  Egbert  re- 
united them  into  one,  made  the  heptarchy  into  a  mo- 
narchy, and  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  England.  It 
moat  be  observed,  however,  tbat  though  Egbert  became 
monarch  of  England,  he  was  not  perfectly  absolute. 


assisted  them  against  their  common  enemy  Euristheo*. 
Euriatbeas  was  killed  by  the  hand  of  Hyllus  himself, 
end  hi*  children  perished  with  him,  and  all  the  cities  of 
the  Peloponnesus  became  tbe  undisputed  property  of 
the  Herat  lid  se.  Their  triumph,  however,  was  short ; 
their  numbers  wore  lessened  by  n  pestilence  ;  and  tbe 


The  kingdom  which  be  actually  possessed  consisted  of     oracle  informed  them,  tbat  they  had  taken  possession  of 


the  ancient  kingdoms  of  vVossax,  Sussex,  Kent,  and 
Essex,  that  bad  been  peopled  by  Saxons  and  Jutes. 
As  for  the  other  thiee  kingdoms,  whose  inhabitants 
*--'-,  be  contented  himself  with  preserving  the 


the  Peloponnesus  before  the  god*  permitted  their  re- 
turn. Upon  this  they  abandoned  Peloponnesus,  and 
came  to  settle  in  tbe  territories  of  the  Athenians,  where 
Hylln*,  obedient  to  hi*  father1*  commands,  married  Iole 


sovereignty  over  them,  permitting  them  to  be  governed     tbe  daughter  of  Enrytu*.     Soon  after  be  consulted  the 


by  kings  who  were  hi*  vassals  and  tributaries. 

The  government  of  tbe  heptarchy,  reckoning  from 
the  founding  of  tbe  kingdom  of  Mcrcia,  tbe  lest  of  the 
seven  Anglo-Saxon  kingdoms,  lasted  343  year* ;  out 
"  if  the  time  spent  by  tbe  Saxon*  in  their  conquest*  from 
the  arrival  of  Henglst  io  449  be  added,  the  heptarchy 
will  be  found  to  have  lasted  378  years  from  it 


oracle,  anxious  to  recover  the  Peloponnesns  ;  aid  tbe 
ambiguity  of  the  answer  determined  him  to  make  a  se- 
cond attempt.  He  challenged  to  single  combat  A- 
treus,  tbe  successor  of  Euriithen*  on  the  throne  of  My- 
celial j  and  it  was  mutually  agreed  that  the  undisturbed 
possession  of  tbe  Peloponnesus  should  be  ceded  to  who- 
soever defeated  hi*  adversary.     Ecbemo*  accepted  the 


menceroent  to  it*  dissolution.  The  causes  of  the  dis-  challenge  for  Atreus,  and  Hyllus  was  killed,  and  the 
solution  of  the  heptarchy  were  tbe  great  inequality  Heracbdse  a  second  time  departed  from  Peloponnesus, 
among  tbe  seven  kingdoms,  three  of  which  greatly  Cleodmus  the  son  of  Hyllus  made  a  third  attempt,  and 
surpassed  the  ethers  in  extent  and  power  ;  the  default  was  equally  unsuccessful ;  and  bis  son  Aristomachus 
af  male  heirs  in  the  royal  families  of  all  the  kingdoms,  some  time  after  met  with  tbe  same  unfavourable  recep- 
that  of  Wessex  excepted  ;  and  the  concurrence  of  tion,  and  perished  in  tbe  held  of  battle.  Aristodcmiuv 
various  circumstances  which  combined  in  the  time  of  Temenus,  and  Chreephontes,  tbe  three  sons  of  Aristo- 
Egbert.  macbus,  encouraged  by  tbe  more  expressive  word  of  an 
HERACLEA,  an  ancient  city  of  Turkey  in  Eu-  oracle,  and  desirous  to  revenge  the  death  of  their  pro- 
mac,  and  in  Romania,  with  the  see  of  an  arcbfMshnp  of  genituts,  assembled  a  numerous  force,  and  with  a  fleet 
the  Grecian  church,  and  a  tea-port.  It  was  a- very  far.  invaded  all  Peloponnesa*.  Their  expedition  was  at- 
mou*  place  in  former  time*,,  and  there  are  still  some  re-  tended  with  much  success;  and  after  some  decisive  bat- 
maias  of  its  ancient  splendour.  Theodore  Lasearis  took  .ties,  they  became  masters  of  all  the  peninsula.  The  re- 
's (ram  David  Caowean*,  emperor  of  Tnbiwad,  when  oovcry  of  the  Peloponnesus  by  tbe  descendants  of  Her. 

cults. 
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EHcltito  culee   forms   in   interesting  epoch  in  ancient  history, 

|  which  is  uni versally  believed  to  have  happened  80  veers 

eikcliai.  after  the  Trojan  war,  or  1 190  years  before  the  Christian 

■"■^r-"'  era.     This  conquest   m  totally  achieved  about  120 

year*  after  the  first  attempt  of  Hyllus,  who  was  killed 

'  about  SO  yean  before  the  Trojan  war. 
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Another  of  hit  expeditions  ma  against  the  Tigris,  and  Bsrsalmt, 
he  fought  a  battle  near  the  site  of  the  ancient  Nineveh    Herald. 
10627,  ubout the   end  of  the  year,  at  which  time  be'       »       ' 
gained  a  complete  victory  over  the  Persians,  having 
■lain  three  of  their  chiefs  with  his  own  hand.     He  re- 
covered 300  Roman  standards,  and  set  a  vast  number 
■i  a  world  of  changes  and  revolutions  in  the  affairs  of     of  captives  at  liberty.     In  628,    he  made  the  Persian 
Greece,  insomuch  that  scarce  a  state  or  people  bat  were     king  pat  »u  end  to  the  persecution  of  the  Christian*, 
turned  upside  down   thereby,  the  return  of  the  He-     renounce  the  conquests  of  his  father  upon  the  Roman 


rmclidss  is  the  epochs  of  the  beginning  of  profane  hi- 
story :  all  the  time  that  preceded  it  is  reputed  fabulous. 
Accordingly,  Epburus,  Comanus,  Calistbenee,  and  The- 
opompus,  only  begin  their  histories  from  hence. 

HERACLIDESo/Pontits,  a  Greek  philosopher, 
the  disciple  of  Speusippus,  and  afterwards  of  Aristotle, 


empire,  and  restore  the  true  cross  taken  from  Jerusalem. 
When  at  Eroesa,  he  first  heard  of  the  name  of  Ma  ho  met, 
who  invited  him  to  embrace  bis  new  faith,  but  without 
■oceese.  He  brought  u  reproach  on  his  name  by  adhe- 
ring to  the  doctrine  of  the  Mono  thelites,  hut  chiefly  by 
espousing  his  niece  Martina  for  bis  second  wife,  by 


flourished  about  336  B.  C  His  vanity  prompted  him  whose  influence  he  divided  the suuoession  between  Con- 
to  desire  one  of  his  friends  to  put  a  serpent  into  his  bed  atantine  and  Heracieonas,  bis  son  by  Martina.  Ho 
j«st  as  he  was  dead,  in  order  to  raise  a  belief  thnt  he  fell  into  a  dropsical  complaint,  by  which  be  was  carried 
was  ascended  to  the  heavens  among  the  gods  :  but  the  off  in  the  month  of  February  641,  in  Che  31st  you  of 
cheat  was  discovered.     All  hi*  works  sre  lost.  his  reign. 

HERACLITUS,  a  famous  Epbeaian  philosopher,  HERALD,  My*  Ventegan,  is  derived  from   the 

whs  flourished  about  the  69th  Olympiad,  in  the  time  Saxon  word  Here/tank,  and  by  abbreviation   Hrraiit 

ef  Darius  Hyttaapet.     He  is  said  to  have  continually  which  in  that  language  signifies  the  champion  of  an 

bewailed  the  wicked  lives  of  men,  and,  a*  often  as  be  army  j  and,  growing  to  be  a  name  of  office,  it  was  gi- 

came  among  tbctn,  to  hare  fallen  a-weeping;   contrary  ven  to  him  who,  in  the  army,  had  the  special  charge 

to  Detnocritot,  who  made  the  follies  of  mankind  a  sub-  to  denounce  war,  to  challenge  to  battle  and  combat,  to 

ject  of  laughter.     He  retired  to  the-  temple  of  Diana,  proclaim  peace,  and  to  execute  martial  messages.    But 

and  played  at  dice  with  the  boys  there  ;  saying  to  the  the  business  of  heralds  with   us   is  at  follows,  viz.  to 

Ephesiana  who  gathered  round  him,  "  Worst  nf  men,  marshal,  order,  and  conduct  all  roynl  cavalcades,  oere- 

what  do  yen  wonder  at !  Is  it  not  better  to  do  thus  than  monies  at  coronations,   royal  marriages,  installation*, 

to  govern  yon  ?"    Darius  wrote   to  this  philosopher  to  creations  of  duke*,  marquises,  earls,  vissonnts,  barons, 

come  and  live  with  him)  hut  he  refused  the  offer:  at  baronets,  and  dubbing  of  knights;  embassies,  funeral 

,  last,  out  af  hatred  to  mankind,  he  retired  to  the  moon-  processions,  declarations  of  war,  proclamations  nf  peace, 

taint,  where  he  contracted  a  dropsy  by  living  on  herbs,  &c. ;  to  record  and  blazon  the  arms  of  the  nobility 

which  destroyed  him  at  68  yean  of  age.     His  writings  and  eeutry ;  and  to  regulate  any  abuses  therein  through 

gained  him  so  great  reputation,  that  hit  followers  were  the  English  dominions,  under  the  authority  of  the  earl 

called  Heraclitiam.    Laertius  speaks  of  a  treatise  upon  marshal,  to  whom  they  are  subservient.    The  office  of 

nature,   divided,  into  three  books,  son  concerning  the  Windsor,  Chester,   Richmond,   Somerset,    York,  and 

■Diverse,   the  second    political,   the  third  theological.  Lancaster  heralds,  is  to-  be  assistants  to  the  kiugs-at- 

Thit  book  he  deposited  in  the  temple  of  Diana  ;  and  it  arms,  in  the  different  branches  of  their  office  :  and  they 

is  said,  that  he  affected  to  write  obscurely,  lest  it  should  an  superior  to  each  other,  according  to  creation,  in  the 

be  read  by  the  vulgar,  aud  become  contemptible.     The  above  order. 

fundamental  doctrine  of  bit  philosophy  was,  that  fire  is  Heralds  were  formerly  held  in  much  greater  esteem- 

the  principle  of  all  things;  and  the  ancient  philosophers  tbam  tbey  are  at  present;  and  were  created  and cbristen- 

htve  collected  and  preserved  admirable  apophthegms  of  ed   by  the  king,  who,  pouring  n  gold-cup  of  wine  on 

111  i  a  philosopher.  their  head,  gave  them  the  herald-name  :  but  this  isnow 

HERACLIUS,  an  eastern  emperor,  was  descended  done  by  the  earl  marshal.     They  could  not  arrive  at 

from  a  Cappadocian  family,  who  was  tent  to  subdue  the  the  dignity  of  herald  without  having  been  seven  years 

tyrant  Phone,   whom  be   totally  vanquished  in   r>io.  pursuivant;  nor  could  tbey  qnit  tan  office  of  .herald. 

In  consequence  of  this  victory,  young  Heraelina  was  but  te  be  made  king-et-smw. 

raited  to  the  throne  by  the  suffrages  of  the  senate  and  Richard  HI.  was  the  first  who  formed  them,  in  thin- 
people.  He  confined  Crisp n',  the  son-in-law  of  Phonal,  kingdom,  into  a  college ;  and  afterwards  great  prrvila- 
iu  a  monastery,  whose  defection  bad  contributed  to  his  net  were  granted  them  by  Edward  VI.  and  Philip  andu 
Muccew.      Having  humbly  requested   peace  from  the  Mary. 

Persian  monarch,  who  was  extending  his  conquests  all         The  origin  of  herald*  is  vary  ancient..    Stentor  in 

over  the  Astatic  part  of  the  empire,  hit  exorbitant  and  representee!  by  Homer  as  herald  nf  the  Greeks,  who  had. 

aojut,  conditions  to  naiperatsdHeraeKue,  that  at  once  a  voice  leader  than  50  men  together.     The  Greek* 

'  he  started  from  inglorious  ease  to  a  conspicuous  here,  called  diem  asfwMf,  aud  ii(wf«*ini ;  und  the  Romans, 

raised  a  considerable  army  by  vast  exertions,  conquered  /relates.     The  Roman*  had  n  college  of  htraldt,  an- 

the  king  of  Persia,  and  established  bis  winter-quarters  pointed  te  decide  whether  n  war  were  just  or  nnjnet  ; 

on  the  bank*  nf  the  Halyt.     He  next  year  penetrated  and  to  prevent  its  coming  to  open  hostilities^  till  all 

into  the  very  heart  of  Partis,  and  having  resisted  the  means  bad*  been  attempted  for  deciding  the  difleruncn 

attack  ef  n  threefold  army  of  Persians,  he  surprised  the  in  n  nacifin  way. 
town  of  Sal  ban.  HERALDRY, 
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HERALDRY, 


i«.  A  SCIENCE  which  tenches  bow  to  blazon,  or  ex- 
ice.  U  p],jn  i„  proper  (arm*,  mil  tint  belong*  to  coats. 
of-erm*  ;  and  how  to  marshal,  or  dispose  regularly,  di- 
_j  vers  arms  on  a  field.  It  alio  teaches  whatever  relate* 
to  the  marshalling  of  solemn  cavalcade*,  procession*, 
and  other  public  ceremome*  at  coronal  ions,  installation*, 
creation*  of  peon,  nuptial*,  christening  of  prince*,  fu- 
nerals, &c, 

Arms,  or  coats-of-arms,  are  hereditary  mark*  of  ho- 
nour, made  up  of  fixed  anil  determined  colour*  and  fi- 
gure*, granted  by  sovereign  prince*,  a*  a  reward  foe 
military  valour,  a  shining  virtue,  or  a  signal  public  ser- 
vice ;  and  which  serve  to  denote  the  descent  and  alli- 
ance of  the  bearer,  or  to  distinguish  states,  cities,  socie- 
ties, Stc  civil,  ecclesiastical,  and  military. 

Thus  heraldry  is  the  science,  of  which  arm*  an  the 
proper  abject ;  bat  yet  they  differ  much  both  in  their 
origin  and  antiquity.  Heraldry,  according  to  Sir 
George  Mackenzie,  "  a*  digested  into  an  art,  and 
subjected  to  rules,  mnst  be  ascribed  to  Charlemagne 
and  Frederick:  Jtarbarossa,  for  it  did  begin  and  grow 
with  the  feudal  law."  Sir  John  Ferae  ■*  of  opinion, 
that  we  did  borrow  arm*  from  the  Egyptian*  ;  mean- 
ing, from  their  hieroglyphic*.  Sir  William  Dugdale 
mention* ,  that  arm*,  a*  marks  of  honour,  were  used  by 
great  commander*  in  war,  necessity  requiring  that  their 
person*  should  be  notified  In-  their  friend*  and  follower*. 
Hie  learned  Alexander  Ni*bet,  in  hi*  excellent  system 
of  heraldry,  says,  that  arm*  owe  their  rise  and  begin- 
ning te  the  light  of  nature,  and  that  signs  and  mark*  nf 
honour  were  made  use  of  in  the  first  age*  of  the  world, 
and  by  all  nation*,  however  simple  and  illiterate,  to  di- 
stinguish the  noble  from  tin  ignoble.  We  find  in  Ho- 
mer, Virgil,  and  Ovid,  that  their  heroes  had  diver*  fi- 
gure* on  their  shields,  whereby  their  persona  were  di- 
stinctly known,  Alexander  the  Great,  desirous  to  ho- 
nour those  of  hi*  captain*  and  soldiers  who  had  done  any 
glorious  action,  and  also  to  excite  an  emulation  among 
the  rest,  did  grant  them  certain  badges  to  be  borne  on 
their  armour,  pennons,  and  banners,  ordering,  at  ton 
name  time,  that  no  person  or  potentate,  through  hi*  em- 
pire, should  attempt  or  presume  to  give  or  tolerate  the 
bearing  of  those  sign*  upon  the  armour  of  any  man,  but 
it  should  be  a  power  reserved  (o  himself;  which  prero- 
gative fan*  been  claimed  ever  since  by  all  atber  king* 
and  sovereign  princes  within  their  dominion*. 

After  tbeie  and  many  other  different  opinion*,' all 
that  can  be  said  with  any  certainty  is,  that  in  all  age*, 
men  have  made  use  of  figures  of  living  creatures,  or 
symbolical  signs,  to  denote  the  bravery  and  courage 
either  of  their  chief  or  nation,  to  render  themselves 
the  more  terrible  to  tbeir  enemies,  and  even  to  distin- 
guish themselves  or  families,  as  namea  do  individual*. 
The  famous  C.  Agrippa,  in  Ins  treatise  of  the  vanity 
■f  sciences,  cap,  81.  has  collected  many  instances  of 
these  marks  of  distinction,  anciently  borne  by  king- 
deal*  and  state*  that  were  any  way  civilized,  viz. 


an  ox, 

an  owl,  C 

a  bear, 

an  eagle, 

i*  of  hi*  present  Britaa- 
of  families,  Wil. 


The  Egyptian*' 

The  Athenian*. 

The  Goth* 

The  Roman* 

The  Frank* 

The  Saxons 
The  last  is  still  borne  in  the  a 

nic  majesty.     A*  to  hereditary  a. 

liam  Camden,  Sir  Henry  Spelman,  and  other  judici- 
ous herald*,  agree,  that  they  began  no  sooner  (ban  to- 
ward* the  latter  end  of  the  nth  century.  According 
ta  Father  Menestrier's  opinion,  a  French  writer,  who** 
authority  i*  of  great  weight  in  this  nutter,  Henry  1'Oi- 
seleur  (the  Falconer)  Who  was  raited  to  the  imperial 
throne  of  the  West  in  920,  by  regulating  tournaments 
in  Germany  gave  occasion  to  the  establishment  of  fami- 
ly-arms, or  hereditary  mark*  of  honour,  which  unde- 
niably are  more  ancient  and  better  observed  among  tha 
German*  than  in  any  other  nation.  Moreover,  this 
last  author  asserts,  that  with  tournaments  first  came  up 
ccats-of-aims }  which  were  a  sort  of  livery,  made  op  el 
several  lists,  fillets,  or  narrow  pieces  of  stuff  of  divers 
colours,  from  whence  came  the  fess,  the  bead,  tha 
pale,  &e.  which  were  the  original  charges  of  family- 
arms  ;  for  they  wbn  never  had  been  at  tournaments, 
had  not  such  mark*  of  distinction.  They  who  inluted 
themselves  in  the  Croisade*,  took  np  also  several  new 
figure*  hitherto  unknown  in  armorial  ensigns  j  such  a* 
alerians,  bezants,  escalon-sbells,  martlets,  &c  but  mora 
particularly  crosses,  of  different  colours  for  distinction's 
sake.  From  this  it  may  be  concluded,  that  heraldry, 
like  matt  human  inventions,  was  insensibly  introduced 
and  established  ;  and  that,  after  baring  been  rude  and 
unsettled  for  many  age*,  it  was  at  last  methodised, 
perfected,   and   fixed,   by  the   Croiiades  and  tonrna- 

These  marks  of  honour  are  called  armi,  from  their 
being  principally  and  first  worn  by  military  men  at  war 
and  tournaments,  who  had  them  engraved,  embossed, 
or  depicted  on  shields,  target*,  banners,  or  other  mar- 
tial instrument*.  They  are  also  called  caaU-of-armt, 
from  the  custom  of  the  ancients  embroidering  them  on 
the  coats  they  wore  over  tbeir  arms,  .as  herald*  da  tn 
this  day. 

Arm*  are  distingnisbed  by  different  names,  to  denote 
tha  cause*  of  their  bearing  ;  snch  a*, 

ARMS 
Of  Dominion,       I     Of  Patronage, 
Of  Pretension,      I     Of  Family, 
Of  Concession,     I     Of  Alliance, 
Of  Communion,    \     Of  Succession. 

Arms  of  dominion  or  sovereignty  are  those  which  em* 
perors,  king*,  sod  sovereign  states,  do  constantly  bear  ; 
being,  as  it  were,  annexed  to  me  territories,  kingdoms, 
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Icrodiurv  and  provinces,  they  pones*.     Thui  the  three  lions  are 
trait,  fee.  the  arms  of  England,  the  fieon-de-li*  those  of  France, 

1  '",   ""'  &t. 

Aim  of  pretension,  are  ibote  of  inch  kingdom*,  pro- 
vinces, or  terriloi  iee,  (o  which  a  prince  or  lord  hat  aame 
claim,  and  which  he  adds  to  bw  cwn,  although  the  aaid 
kingdom!  or  territorie*  be  possessed  by  a  foreign  prince 
or  other  lord.  Thus  the  king*  of  England  have  quar- 
tered tlie  arms  of  Fraccc  with  their  own,  ever  since 
Edward  III.  laid  claim  to  the  kingdom  of  France, 
which  happened  in  tbe  year  1330,  nn  account  of  hi* 
being  ton  to  Isabella,  outer  to  Charlce  the  Handsome, 
who  died  without  issue. 

Arret  of  concession,  or  augmentation  nf  honour,  arc 
either  entire  arm*,  or  else  one  or  more  figure*,  given 
bv  prince*  ■•  a  reward  for  rant  extraordinary  service. 
We  read  in  liintury,  that  Robert  Bruce,  king  of  Scot- 
land, allowed  the  earl  of  Wintoun**  ancestor  to  bear, 
in  hi*  coat-armour,  a  crown  supported  by  a  (Word,  to 
abow  that  he,  aud  the  clan  Sea  ton,  of  which  he  was 
the  bead,  supported  hi*  tottering  crown.  Queen  Anne 
prattled  to  Sir  Cloudesly  Shovel,  rear-admiral  of  Great 
Britain,  a  chevcron  between  two  fleurs-de-lis  in  chief, 
and.*  crescent  in  bate,  to  denote  three  great  victories 
he  had  gained  ;  two  over  tbe  French,  and  on*  over  the 
Turk*. 

.  Anna  of  community,  are  those  of  biabopric*,  cities, 
oni  varsities,  academic*,  societies,  companies,  and  other 
bodies  corporate. 

Arm*  of  patronage,  are  *ocb  a*  governor*  of  pro- 
vince!, lord*  of  manor*,  patron*  of  benefice*,  Ac,  add 
to  their  family- arm*,  a*  a  token  of  their  superiority, 
right*,  and  jurisdiction.  These  arm*  have  introduced 
into  heraldry,  castle*,  gate*,  wheel*,  ploughs,  rake*, 
harrows,  &c. 

Arm*  of  family,  at  paternal  arms,  are  those  that  be- 
long to  one  particular  family,  that  distinguish  it  from 
others,  and  which  no  person  i*  suffered  to  assume  with- 
c-ut  committing  a  crime,  which  sovereigns  have  a  right 
to  restrain  and  punish. 

Arm*  of  affiance,  are  those  which  families  or  private 
persona  take  up  and  join  to  their  own,  to  denote  the  al- 
liance* tbey  have  contracted  by  marriage.  Tbi*  sort 
af  arm*  b  either  impaled,  or  borne  in  an  escutcheon  of 
pretence,  by  thole  who  have  married  heiresses. 

Arm*  of  succession,  are  such  as  are  taken  up  by  them 
who  inherit  certain  estate*,  manors,  6tc.  either  by  will, 
entail,  or  donation,  and  which  they  either  impale  or 
quarter  with  their  own  arms;  which  multiplies  the 
title*  of  some  families  out  of  necessity,  and  nut  through 
ostentation,  as  many  imagine. 

These  arc  the  eight  classes  under  which  the  diver* 
sorts  of  arm*  are  generally  ranged  ;  but  there  is  a  sort 
which  bl  iion  em  call  a  trump  live  arm*,  being  such  a*  are 
taken  up  by  tbe  caprice  or  fancy  of  upstarts,  though 
of  ever  to  mean  extraction,  who,  being  advanced  to  a 
degree  of  fortune,  assume  them  without  a  legal  title. 
This,  indeed,  is  a  great  abuse  of  heraldry  j  and  com- 
mon only  in  Britain,  for  on  the  continent  ao  inch  prac- 
tice take*  place. 

We  now  proceed  to  consider  the  essential  and  inte- 
gral part*  of  1 
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Chip.  I.  Of  the  Shield  tr  Escutcheon. 


,  which  a 


The  shield  or  escutcheon  i*  the  field  or  ground  where- 
on are  represented  the  figure*  that  make  op  a  coal  of 
arms :  for  these  mark*  of  distinction  were  put  on  buck- 
lers or  shield*  before  Ihey  were  placed  on  banners, 
standards,  flag*,  and  coat-armour  ;  and  wherever  tbey 
may  be  fixed,  tbey  are  atill  nn  a  plane  or  superficies 
whose  form  resembles  a  shield. 

Shield*,  in  Heraldry  called  escatcheom or  scutcheons, 
from  the  Latin  word  scutum,  have  been,  and  still  arc, 
of  different  forma  according  to  different  time*  and 
nation*.  Among  ancient  shield*,  some  were  almost 
like  a  horse-shoe,  snch  as  is  represented  by  n°  1.  in  the 
figure  of  Escutcheons ;  other*  triangular,  somewhat 
rounded  at  the  bottom,  a*  n°  2.  The  people  who  in-  Pbte 
habited  Mesopotamia,  now  called  Diarbctk,  made  use  CCJJV. 
of  this  tort  of  shield,  which  it  is  thought  they  bad  of 
tbe  Trojans.  Sometimes  the  shield  was  heptagnnal, 
that  is,  had  seven  aide*;  as  na  3.  The  first  of  this 
•hape  is  said  to  have  been  used  by  the  famous  triumvir 
M.  Antony.  That  of  knights-banneret  was  square, 
like  a  banner,  as  n*  4.  As  to  modern  escutcheons,  those 
or  the  Italian*,  particularly  of  ecclesiastics,  are  gene- 
rally oval,  as  n°  5.  Tbe  English,  French,  Germans, 
and  other  nation*,  have  their  escutcheons  formed  differ- 
ent ways,  according  t*  the  carter's  or  painter's  fancy; 
see  the  various  examples,  contained  from  n°  6—16  of 
the  figure.  But  the  escutcheon  or  maid*,  widows,  and 
of  such  a*  are  born  ladies,  and  are  married  to  private 
gentlemen,  it  of  the  form  of  a  lozenge :  See  n"  1 7—20. 
sir  George  Mackenzie  mentions  one  Muriel,  countess 
of  Strathern,  who  carried  her  arm*  in  a  lozeugr,  anno 
1284,  which  shows  bow  long  we  have  been  versant  in 
heraldry. 

Armorial*  distinguish  several  part*  or  point*  in  escut- 
cheon*; in  order  to  determine  exaetly  the  position  of 
tbe  bearing*  they  are  charged  with ;  they,  are  here  de- 
noted by  the  first  nine  letter*  of  the  alphabet,  ranged 
in  tbe  hallowing  manner : 

A  the  dexter  thief. 

B  the  precise  middle  chief. 

C  ——the  sinister  chief. 

D         the  honour  point. 

Ei         the  few  point, 

F         the  rmmbril  point. 

G         the  defter  bate. 

H11 1'     the  middle  precise  bate. 

I— — the  sinister  hate. 

The  knowledge  of  these  point*  is  of  great  importance^ 
and  ought  to  be  well  observed,,  for  they  are  frequently 
occupied  with  several  things  of  different  kinds.  It  is 
necessary  to  observe,  that  the  dexter  side  of  tbe  escut- 
cheon is  opposite  to  the  left  hand,  and  tbe  sinister  side 
to  the  right  hand  of  the  person  that  looks  on  it. 

CHAT.  H.   Of  Tinctures,,  Furt,  Lines,  ami  Dif- 


The  Ebcttcbtow, 

The  TtXCTDKXt, 


The  Charges, 
The  ORNAMXim. 


Sect.  L   Of  Tinctures. 

Br   tinctures  is  meant    that  variable  hoc  of  arms. 
which  is  common  both  to  shield*  and  their  bearings.. 
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Th*  According  to  the  French  heralds,    then  » 

Tfoetert*.  seven  tinctures  in  armoury  j  of  which  two  ho  i 
'      •*  "  '' the  other  five  ore  colours. 


The  Metals  ar 

Gold.     7    , ,    I  Or. 

Silver,    S                jAyciK. 

The  Colours  are. 

Blue,     I 

Astute. 

Bed, 

Gulet, 

Green, 

termed    ' 

Vert. 

Purple. 

Purpurt. 

Black,  . 

.Saitt. 

When  natural  bodies,  such  aa  animals,  plants,  cele- 
atial  bodiea,  &c.  are  introduced  into  ooati  of  arena, 
they  d  at  orally  retain  their  natural  colours,  which  if  ex-      would  it  be  to  lay  he  had  an  oat  matfiant  Mar* 


Chap.  II. 

"  But  I  crave  lean  to  any,  that  theae  an  bat  mere  TtB  Fnf|L 
fanciei ;  and  are  likewiae  unfit  for  the  art,  for  tMtm,,  .  .^  '.'_, 
reaaona:  nt,  T  bo  French  (from  whom  the  English 
derive  their  heraldry,  not  only  in  principles,  but  in 
words  of  the  French  language)  do  not  only  not  one 
tboae  different  way*  of  blazoniag,  but  treat  then  em 
ridicule,  adly,  The  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Latin  he- 
rald* nan  no  inch  different  forma,  but  blazon  by  the 
ordinary  metali  and  coloun.  3dly,  Art  ahonld  imitate 
nature  i  and  aa  it  would  bo  aa  unnatural  thing  in  com- 
mon diaconrae  not  to  call  red  red  becauae  a  prince 
mar*  it,  a*  it  ii  unnatural  to  naa  theae  term*  ib  he- 
raldry. And  it  may  fall  out  to  be  very  ridicoloni  in 
aoaae  arm*:  for  instance,  if  a  prince  had  for  bit  arms 
an  om  eouehamt  under  hii  burden  gulf*,  bow  ridicnloui 


pressed  in  thu  science  by  the  word  proper. 

Beaidea  the  five  colour*  above  mentioned,  the  Eng- 
lish writer*  on  Heraldry  admit  two  other*,  vn. 


Orange,  1 

Blood-colour,  J 


termed 


ir«.«y. 


But  theae  two  an    rarely  to  bo  found  in  British 
bearing*. 

These  tinctures  an  represented  in  engravings  and 
dnwing*  (the  invention  of  the  ingenious  Silvester  Pe- 
tra  Sancta,  an  Italian  author  of  the  17th  century)  by 


Argent  needs  no  mark,  and  is  there fors  plain. 

Anure,  by  horizontal  lines. 

Gulet,  by  perpendicular  line*. 

Vert,  by  diagonal  linos  from  the  dexter  chief  to  the 

sinister  base  points. 
Purpart,  by  diagonal  line*  from  the  sinister  chief  to 

the  dexter  base  point*. 
Sable,  by  perpendicular  and  horizontal  Lino*  crossing 

each  other. 
Tcnny,  by  diagonal  line*  from  the  sinister  chief  to 

the  dexter  base  points,  traversed   by   horizontal 

lines. 
Sanguine,  by  lines  crossing  each  other  diagonally  from 

dexter  to  sinister,  and  from  sinister  to  dexter. 


hundred  other  examples  might  be  given  ;  bnt  it  i 
enough  to  say,  that  this  i*  to  confound  colours  with 
charges,  and  the  thing*  that  an  borne  with  colour*. 
4thly,  It  makes  the  art  unpleasant,  and  deters  gentle- 
men  from  studying  it,  and  strangers  from  understand- 
ing what  our  heraldry  is;  nor  onold  the  arms  of-our 
princes  and  nobility  be  translated  in  ithis  disguise  into 
Latin  or  any  other  language.  Bnt  that  which  con- 
vinces most  that  this  is  an  error  is,  because  it  make* 
that  gnat  rule  unnecessary,  whereby  colon r  cannot  be 
put  upon  colour,  nor  metal  upon  metal ;  bnt  this  can- 
not bold  but  whan  metals  and  colours  are  expressed." 
The  English  heralds  giro  different  name*  to  the 
roundlet  (N°  10),  Recording  to  its  colour.    Thus,  if 


Sir  George  M'Kenzie  observes,  that  "  some  fan- 
tastic heralds  have  blaioned  not  only  by  tho  ordinary 
colours  and  metals,  but  by  flowers,  day*  of  the  week, 
part*  of  a  man's  body,  &c  and"  have  been  condemned 
for  it  by  the  heralds  of  all  nation*.  Yet  the  English 
have  so  far  owned  this  fancy,1'  (the  asost  judicious  of 
them,  as  Mr  Cartwright  and  others  reprobate  it  aa 
absurd),  "  that  they  give  it  for  a  rule  that  the  coats  of 
sovereigns  should  be  blazoned  by  the  planets,  those  of 
noblemen  by  precious  stones ;  and  have  suited  them  in 
the  manner  here  set  down. 


Or 

Topaz 

BoL 

Argent 

Pearl 

Luna, 

Sable 

Diamond 

Gulel 

Ruby 

Mars. 

Azure 

' Sapphire 

Jupiter. 

Vert 

Emerald 

Venus. 

Purpura 

Amethyst 

Mercury. 

Teony 

Jacinth 

Dragoo'i-hcad 

Sanguine 

Sardonix 
3 

Dragon's,  tail. 

Or, 

Bryant. 

Argent, 

Piute. 

Azure, 

Hurt. 

Galea, 

Tar  lean. 

Vert, 

it  U  called  a 

Pompey. 

Purpura, 

Galpe. 

Sable, 

Pellet. 

Tenny, 

Orange. 

Sanguine,  , 

Guise. 

The  French,   and   nil  other  nations,  do  not  admit 

such  a  multiplicity  of  names  to  this  figure ;  but  call 

them  Bevtmtt,  after  an  ancient  coin  (track  at  Constan- 

tinople, once  Byxmntimm,  if  they  an  Or  and  Totteaux ; 

or  of  any  other  tinetoi 

re,  expressing  the  same. 

Sect.  II.  Of  Fur*. 

Furs  represent  the  hairy  skin  of  certain  beasts,  pre- 
pared for  the  doublings  or  linings  of  robes  and  gar- 
ments of  state :  and  as  shields  were  anciently  covered 
with  furred  skins,  they  are  therefore  used  in  heraldry 
not  only  for  the  linings  of  the  mantles,  and  other  or- 
nament! of  the  shields,  but  also  in  the  coats  of  arms 
themselves. 

There  are  three  different  kinds  in  general  use,  vjz. 

1.  Ermine  y  which  is  a  Geld  argent,  powdered  with 
black  snot*,  their  tails  terminating  in  three  hair*.  (Fig. 
ii.  N°  11.). 

a.  Counter-ermine,  when  the  field  is  table,  and  the 
powdering  white.  (N*  ii.). 

3.  Voir,  (N°  15.),  which  is  expressed  by  blue  and 
white  skins,  cat  into  the  forms  of  tittle  bell*,  ranged  in 
row*    opposite    to  each  other,   the  base  of  the  white 
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hap.  n.  H  E  B  A 

(Lines.  one»  ^'"g  always  next  to  tLat  of  the  blue  ones.     Voir 
— v— ■»  is  usually  of  six  rows ;  if  there  be  more  or  fewer,  the 
number  onght  to  be  expressed  ;  and  if  the  colours  are 
different  from  those  above  mentioned,  they  mutt  like- 
wise be  expressed. 

The  English  multiply  (he  furs,  as  well  as  the  names 
of  the.  tinctures,  though  no  other  nation  has  adopted 
such  varieties.     Thus  they  give  us, 

i.  White,  which  is  the  natural  colour  of  the  ermine  ; 
fant  it  is  used  on  no  other  occasion  but  in  Lbe  descrip- 
tions of  mantles. 

3,  Ermines,  which  is  the  same  with  contra-ermine. 

3.  Erminois;  the  field  is  Or,  the  powdering  Sable, 
(N*  13.).  For  the  use  of  this  fur  Guillim  cites  Bare, 
p.  14. ;  but  no  snch  fur  i*  to  be  found  in  Ban. 

4.  Peart;  tbe  field  is  Sable,  the  powdering  Or, 
(N°  14.).  The  French  nse  no  such  term :  hut  they  call 
all  fun  or  doublings  dei panne*  or  pennes;  which  terra 
has  possibly  given  rise  to  this  mistake,  and  many 
others,  in  those  who  do  not  understand  tbe  French 
la  ago  aite. 

j.  Erminitet ;  the  same  as  Ermine,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a  red  hair  on  each  side  of  the  black.  Sir  George 
M'Kcnzie  calls  these  distinctions  **  bat  fancies,  for  er- 
mimtes  signifies  properly  little  ermine*.'* 

6.  Countef-vair  ;  when  the  bells  of  the  same  tincture 
are  placed  base  against  base,  and  point  against  point, 
(N°  16.). 

7.  Pottnl-couater-potent,  anciently  called  Fairy-cup- 
py,  as  wben  the  field  is  filled  with  cratches  or  notents 
counter-placed,  (N°  17.). 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  observe,  that  the  use  of 
the  tinctures  took  its  rise  from  tbe  several  colours 
osed  by  warriors  whilst  they  were  in  the  army,  which 
S.  de  Fetra  Sancta  proves  by  many  citations.  And 
because  it  was  the  custom  to  embroider  gold  and  silver 
on  silk,  or  silk  on  cloth  of  gold  and  silver,  the  heralds 
did  therefore  appoint,  that  in  imitation  of  the  clothes 
so  embroidered,  colour  should  never  be  need  upon  co- 
lour, nor  metal  upon  metal. 

Sect.  III.   Of  the  Lines  tued  in  the  parting  0/ Field*. 

Escutcheons  are  either  of  one  tincture,  or  mora 
than  one.  Those  that  are  of  one  only,  that  is,  when 
some  metal,  colour,  or  for,  is  spread  all  over  the  sur- 
face or  field,  such  a  tincture  is  said  to  he  predominant : 
but  in  such  as  have  on  them  more  than  one,  as  most 
have,  the  field  is  divided  by  lines ;  which,  according  to 
their  divers  forms,  receive  virions  names. 

Lines  may  be  either  straight  or  crooked.  Straight 
Hues  are  carried  evenly  through  the  escutcheon :  and 
are  of  four  different  kinds^  viz.  a  perpendicular  line  J  ; 
a  horizontal,  —  ;  a  diagonal  dexter,  \  ;  a  diagonal  si- 
Crooked  lines  are  those  which  are  carried  unevenly 
through  tbe  escutcheon  with  rising  and  falling.  French 
armonsts  reckon  11  different  sorts  of  them;  Guillim 


IBJT.  4°« 

admits  of  7  only  5  but  there  are  14  distinct  kinds,  or  Linn 
tbe  figures  and  names  of  which  arc  as  in  fig.  1.  (a),  *■  »  ■■' 
N°  1— 14.  viz. 

1.  The  engrailed.  3.  The  invested.  3.  The  wavy. 
4.  The  embattled,  or  crenelle.  5.  The  nebole.  6.  The 
raguly.  7.  The  indented.  8.  The  dance  tie.  9.  The 
dove-tail.  10.  The  grafted,  it.  The  embattled  aronde. 
12.  The  battled  embattled.  13.  The  pattee  or  dovetail. 
14.  Champa!  ne. 

The  principal  reason  why  lines  are  thus  need  in  be- 
raldrr,  is  to  difference  bearings  which  would  be  other- 
wise the  same  ;  for  an  escutcheon  charged  with  a  chief 
engrailed,  differs  from  one  charged  with  a  chief  wary, 
as  much  as  if  the  one  bore  a  cross  and  tbe  other  a 
saltier. 

As  the  fore-mentioned  lines  serve  to  divide  the  field, 
it  must  be  observed,  that  if  the  division  consists  of  two 
equal  parts  made  by  the  perpendicular  line,  it  is  called 
parted  per  pole  ;  by  the  horizontal  line,  parted  per  fit*  ; 
by  tbe  diagonal  dexter,  parted  per  bend;  by  the  diago- 
nal sinister,  parted  per  bend  sinister  ;  examples  of  which 
will  be  given  in  the  sequel  of  this  treatise. 

If  a  field  is  divided  into  four  equal  parts  by  any  of 
these  lines,  it  is  said  to  be  quartered}  which  may  be 
done  two  ways,  viz. 

Quartered  or  parted  per  cross  ;  which  is  made  by  a 
perpendicular  and  horizontal  line,  which,  crossing  each 
other  at  the  centre  of  the  field,  divide  it  into  four 
equal  parts  called  quarter*.     See  Plate  CCLIV.  under 

6g.  1.  («). 

Quartered  or  parted  per  saltier ;  which  is  made  by 
two  diagonal  lines,  dexter  and  sinister,  that  cross  one 
another  in  the  centre  of  the  field,  and  likewise  divide 
it  into  four  equal  parts.     Ibid. 

The  escutcheon  is  sometimes  divided  into  a  greater 
number  of  parts,  in  order  to  place  in  it  the  arms  of  tbe 
several  families  to  which  one  is  allied  ;  and  in  this  case 
it  is  called  a  genealogical  achievement.  These  divisions 
may  consist  of  6,  8,  13,  and  16,  quarters  [as  under 
fig.  I.  (a)},  and  even  sometimes  of  20,  32,  64,  and 
upwards  j  there  being  examples  of  such  divisions  fre- 
quently exhibited  at  pompous  funerals.  An  extraordi- 
nary instance  of  this  kind  was  exhibited  at  the  pompon 
funeral  of  tbe  Viscountess  Townsbend,  whose  corpse 
was  brought  from  Dublin  castle  in  Ireland  to  Bainhaas- 
hall  in  Norfolk,  one  of  the  principal  tenants  on  horse-  ' 
back  carrying  before  the  hearse  a  genealogical  banner, 
containing  the  quartering*  of  his  lordship's  and  her 
ladyship's  family,  to  the  amount  of  upwards  of  160 
coats.  Sir  George  Booth,  rector  of  the  valuable  liv- 
ing of  Ashton  under  Line,  bears  six  distinct  coats  of 
arms  in  bis  shield  ;  viz.  those  for  Booth,  Barton,  Ve- 
trebles,  Mount  fort,  Ashton,  Egerton  ;  and  has  besides 
a  right  to  37  other  coats :  bot  Sir  William  Dugdale 
very  justly  objects  to  so  many  arms  being  clustered  to- 
gether in  one  shield  or  banner,  on  account  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  knowing  and  distinguishing  one  coat  of  arms 
from  another. 


(a)  Bordures  are  still  introduced  into  English  coats  of  arms,  but  for  particular  reasons,  which  heralds  can 
best  explain.  They  are  by  the  French  frequently  taken  for  a  principal  figure,  and  numbered  among  the  rest 
of  the  ordinaries. 

Vol.  X.  Put  IL  f  3  I 
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Of  Differ. 


Skct.1V.   Of  '.the  Differences  of Coitt  of At 


Armorists  have  invented  divers  differences  or  clia- 
rxcteristical  marks,  whereby  bearer*  of  the  tame  coat 
si'  armi  are  distinguished  each  from  others,  and  (heir 
nearness  to  the  principal  bearer  demonstrated.  Ac- 
.  cording  to  J.  Guillira,  these  differences  are  to  he  cousi- 
dered  either  a*  ancient  or  modern. 

Art.  i.  Of  Ancient  Differences. 

Those  he  calls  ancient  differences  consist  in  bordures 
(a)  ;  which  Is  a  bearing  that  goes  all  round,  and  paral- 
lel to  the  boundary  of  the  escutcheon,  in  form  of  a  hem, 
and  always  contains  a  fifth  part  of  the  field  in  breadth. 
Bordures  were  used  in  ancient  times  for  the  distinguish- 
ing not  only  of  one  nation  or  tribe  from  another,  but 
also  to  note  a  diversity  between  particular  persons  de- 
scended of  one  family  and  from  the  same  parents. 
This  distinction,  however,  was  not  expressly  signified 
by  invariable  mark*;  nor  were  bordures  always  ap- 
propriated to  denote  the  different  degrees  of  consan- 
guinity ;  for,  as  Sir  Henry  Spelman  observes  in  his 
Aspilogia,  p.  140.  ancient  heralds,  being  fond  of  per- 
spicuona  differences,  often  inverted  the  paternal  tinc- 
ture, or  sometimes  inserted  another  charge  in  the  escut- 
cheon, such  as  bends,  crosleta,  cantons,  or  the  like  ; 
which  irregularity  has,  I  suppose,  induced  modern  ar- 
morists  to  invent  and  make  use  of  others.1' 
Plate  There  are  bordures  of  different  forms  and  tinctures, 

CCLV.    «  'n  the  examples,  fig.  3. 

N°  I.  is  "  Sable,  a  Bordure  Argent ;"  borne  by  the 
right  hon.  Sackville  Tufton,  earl  of  Thanet.— When  a 
bordure  is  plain,  yon  are  not  to  mention  it,  as  it  is  al- 
-  ways  understood  so  in  heraldry,  though  it  be  not  ex- 
pressed j  but  if  it  baa  any  other  form,  you  are  to  sig- 
nify it. 

3.  *' Gules,  a  Bordure  engrailed  Argent  ;'M>orne 
by  the  right  hon.  Charles  Gray,  Lord  Gray. — This  is 
called  engrailed,  from  the  French  word  engrili,  which 
signifies  a  thing  the  hail  has  fallen  upon  and  broken 
off  the  edges,  leaving  it  with  little  semicircles  struck 
out  of  it. 

.  3.  *'  Gules,  a  Bordure  engrailed  Or :"  borne  by  the 
right  hon.  George  Talbot,  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  You 
must  observe,  that  in  a  bordure  or  ordinary  formed  of 
these  lines,  the  point*  are  represented  on  all  sides  to- 
ward* tbe  field,  and  the  semicircles  turned  towards  the 
bordure  or  ordinary. 

4.  *'  Argent,  a  Bordure  inverted  Azure."— This 
is  quite  contrary  to  the  last ;  for  as  the  other  turns  its 
points  from  the  bordure  into  the  field,  so  contrary  wise 
this  does,  by  the  inversion  of  the  points  from  the  field 
into  the  bordure.  Such  a  charge  or  any  other  formed 
of  these  liues  is  seldom  to  be  met  with  in  English  coats 

5.  "  Gules,  a  Bordure  indented  Argent."— This 
word  indented  requires  very  little  explanation,  the  sig- 
nification being  obvious  tu  all  persons,  from  its  figure, 
which  is  composed  of  tracks  resembling  teetb,  called  in 
Latin  denies. 

6.  "  Azure,  a  Bordure  Ermine." 

7.  "  Vert,  a  Bordure  Vair." 

8.  "  Ermine,  a  Bordure  company,  or  gobony,  Or 
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and  Siible." — This  U  so  termed  from  its  being  com-  ^nricai 
posed  of  small  equal  pieces.  J.  Guillira  calls  this  l>,(fc«o. 
bordure gobonatcd,  which   implies  the  Fame   meaning;        est, 

u  being  obsolete,  is  not  used  by  modern '       *  '~* 


but   the 

9.  "  Quarterly,  Azure  and  Gules,  a  bordure  com- 
pany Argent  and  Azure  ;"  borne  by  his  grace  Henry 
Somerset,  duke  of  Beaufort,  Stc. 

Jo.  "  Azure,  a  Burdure  counter- compooy  Argent 
and  Gules."— Observe,  that  tbe  counter- compony  does 
always  consist  of  two  tracks  and  no  more. 

11.  "  Or,  a  Bordure  cheeky  Argent  and  Sable."— 
This  has  a  groat  resemblance  with  the  last  bordure, 
having  only  one  track  mote  ;  therefore  you  must  take 
care,  before  you  blazon,  to  number  them,  or  else  you 
may  easily  err  in  taking  the  one  for  tbe  other. 

12.  "  Gules,  a  Bordure  Argent,  charged  with  eight 
Trefoils  slipped  proper,  that  is,  Vert." — All  nation* 
use  few  terms  in  blazoning  bordure*  ;  but  English  ar- 
morials, in  order  possibly  to  raise  the  dignity  of  this 
science,  have  perplexed  it,  and  rendered  it  unintelli- 
gible to  all  foreigners,  by  introducing  into  it  several 
mystical  proper  names,  among  which  may  be  reckoned 
the  following  ones,  viz.  Tbey  call  a  bordure,  if  char- 
ged with  eight  plants,  fruits,  Bowers,  or  leaves,  vcrdoy 
of  such  vegetables  ;  ur  enaluron  of  such  birds;  cnuriiy 
of  beasts;  perjlew  of  furs;  and  tntoyre  of  inanimate 
things  of  what  kind  soever. 

13.  "  Gule*  on  a  Bordure  Azure,  eight  Star*  Or." 

14.  "  Argent,  a  Bordure  compony  of  the  last  and 
Gules,  the  first  charged  with  Roses  of  the  second,  barb- 
ed and  seeded  proper."  This  bordure  is  borne  by  hi* 
grace  Charles  Lenox  duke  of  Richmond,  &c. 

ij.  "Ermine,  with  a.  Bordure  engrailed  Gules;" 
the  coat  of  arms  of  the  right  hon.  Henry-Benedict 
Barnewnll,  Viscount  Kingsland,  &c.  of  Ireland.— Thi* 
ancient  and  noble  family  is  of  French  extraction,  and 
allied  to  the  dukes  of  Little- Bretagne,  where  the  name 
continues  still  in  great  repute. 

16.  "  Argent,  a  Bordure  Sable  charged  with  eight 
Besanta  ;"  borne  by  the  right  ban.  1  Cole, 
Lord  Ran  el  ago,  of  Ireland. 

17.  "  Party  per  pale  Argent  and  Gules,  a  Bordure 
charged  with  eight  Escallops  counters  hanged  ;"  the 
coat  of  arms  of  the  right  hon.  William  Haule,  earl 
of  Pan  mure ,  &c.  of  Ireland.  This  very  ancient  family 
is  originally  French,  aud  derives  its  surname  from  the 
town  and  lordship  of  Maule  in  Normandy,  where  the 
same  arms  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  parish- church. 

17.  "  Azure,  a  Bordure  quarterly,  tbe  first  and 
fourth  Ermine,  the  second  and  third  counter -compony 
Argent  and  Azure.'1 

19.  "  Purpure,  a  Bordure  compony  Or  and  Goles, 
each  of  the  last  charged  with  a  Besant." 

20.  "  Quarterly  Or  and  Gules,  within  a  Bordure 
Vert,  charged  with  eight  Escallops  Or." 

We  shall  conclude  this  bead  with  observing,  that  a 
bordure  i*  never  of  metal  upon  metal,  and  seldom  of 
colour  upon  colour,  but  rather  of  the  tincture  which 
the  principal  bearing  or  charge  is  of,  Tbu*  Sir  — 
Dalztel  of  Glenae,  whose  predecessor  was  a  younger 
brother  of  tbe  noble  family  of  Carnwath,  has,  within 
a  Bordure  Argent,  the  paternal  coat  of  the  ancient 
name  ofDatziel,  viz.  "  Sable,  a  hanged  man  with  hi* 
arms  extended,  Argent ;"  formerly  they  carried  him 
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hanging  oa  a  gallon).  This  bearing,  though  to  very 
singular  Tor  a  coat  of  arm?,  was  given  ai  a  reward  to 
one  of  tbe  ancestors  of  the  late  Robert  Dalziel,  earl  of 
Cnrnwatli,  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  a  brave  and 
hazardous  exploit  performed,  in  taking  down  from  a 
gallows  the  body  of  a  favourite  and  near  relation  of 
King  Kenneth  II.  hong  up  by  the  Picts  ;  which  story 
is  thus  related  by  Alexander  Nisbet :  "  The  king  being 
exceedingly  grieved  that  the  body  of  hii  minion  and 
kinsman  should  be  80  disgrace  fully  treated,  he  proffer- 
ed a  great  reward  to  any  of  hii  subjects  who  would  ad- 
venture to  rescue  his  corpse  from  the  disgrace  his  cruel 
enemies  had  unjustly  pat  upon  it :  but  when  none 
would  undertake  this  hazardous  enterprise,  at  last  a 
valorous  gentleman  came  arid  said  to  the  king,  Dafziel, 
which  signifies,  "  I  dare  ;"  and  he  did  actually  per- 
form that  noble  exploit  to  the  king's  satisfaction  and 
his  own  immortal  honour,  and  in  memory  of  it  got 
the  aforesaid  remarkable  bearing  :  and  afterwards  bis 
posterity  took  the  word  Dahsiel  for  their  surname,  and 
the  interpretation  of  it,  I  dare,  continues  even  to  this 
day  to  be  the  motto  of  that  noble  family,"  We  can 
have  no  better  proof  of  the  truth  of  this  tradition  than 
this,  that  the  heads  of  this  ancient  family  have  for 
many  ages  carefully  retained  this  bearing  without  any 
alteration  or  addition. 
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Art.  2.  Of  Modern  Differences. 

Tbe  modern  differences  which  the  English  have  a- 
dopted  not  only  for  the  distinguishing  of  sons  issued  out 
of  one  family,  but  also  to  denote  the  difference  and  sub- 
ordinate degrees  in  each,  house  from  the  original  ances- 
tors, are  nine,  viz. 

For  the  heir  or  first  son,  the  Label  ;  2d  son,  tbe     by  the  right  hon.  Henry  Digb> 
Crescent }  3d  son,  the  Mullet  i  4th  son,  the  Martlet  j         -    ■    --     ■  .-...- 

'jth  son,  the  Annulet;  6th  son,  tbe  Flower-de-luce  ; 
7th  ton,  tbe  Rose;  8th  son,  the  Cross  moline;  9th 
son,  the  Double  Quarter- foil. 

By  these  differences,  the  six  sons  of  Thomas  Beau- 
champ,  the  15th  earl  of  Warwick,  who  died  in  the 
341b  year  of  King  Edward  III.  are  distinguished  in  an 
old  window  of  the  church  of  St  Mary  at  Warwick ; 
so  that  although  they  are  called  modern  differences, 
their  usage  with  the  English  is  ancient. 

It  must  be  observed,  that,  of  all  tbe  fore- mentioned 
marks  of  distinction,  none  but  the  label  is  affixed  on 
the  coats  of  arms  belonging  to  any  of  the  royal  family  ; 
which  the  introducers  of  this  peculiarity  have,  however, 
thought  proper  to  distinguish  by  additional  pendants 
and  distinct  charges  on  them. 

As  to  the  distinction  to  be  made  in  the  arms  of  the 
offspring  belonging  to  each  of  the  above-  mentioned 
brothers,  it  is  expressed  by  figures  on  the  top  and 
margin  or  tbe  table  contained  in  fig.  4.  For  instance, 
The  heir  or  first  son  of  the  second  house,  beareth  a 
crescent  charged  with  a  label  during  his  father's  life 
only.  The  second  son  of  the  second  house,  a  crescent 
charged  with  another  crescent.  The  third  son  of  the 
second  house,  a  crescent  charged  with  a  mullet.  The 
fourth  son  of  the  second  house,  a  crescent  charged 
with  a  martlet.  Tbe  fifth  son  of  the  second  bouse,  a 
crescent  charged  with  an  annulet.  The  sixth  son  of  the 
second  house,  a  crescent  charged  with  a  flower-de-luce ; 
and  so  on  of  the  other  son.%  taking  care  to  have  them 
of  a  different  tincture. 


In   what   part   of  the   escutcheon   these   differences    Modern 
should  be  borne  is  not  certain  J  for  Cuillim,  Morgan,     Difler- 
and  others,  give  us  many  different  examples  of  their     ""'jj,  , 
position.      The  honour-point  would  be  the  properest         ' 
place,  if  tbe  arms  would  admit  of  it ;  but  that  i«  not  al- 
ways the  case,  as  that  part  may  be  charged  with  soma 
figure  in  the  paternal  coat,  which  cannot  with  propriety 
receive  the  difference.      There  are  instances  where 
these  are  borne  as  perfect  coats  of  aims,  as  the  exam- 
ples subjoined  to  tbe  Table  of  Houses  sufficiently  show} 
which  are  to  be  blazoned  thus  : 

The  first  is  "  Azure,  a  Label  Argent"— When 
such  a  label  is  borne  as  a  difference,  the  pendants,  ac- 
cording to  G.  Leigh,  signify  that  he  is  but  the  third 
person  ;  the  dexter  pendant  referring  to  his  father, 
the  sinister  to  his  mother,  and  tbe  middle  one  to  him- 
self. 

The  second  is  *'  Argent,  a  Label  of  five  paints 
Azure ;"  borne  by  the  name  of  Hentington.  If  a  la- 
bel has  more  or  less  than  three  pendants  or  points,  tbey 
are  to  he  expressed  as  in  tbe  foregoing  example. 

The  third  is  "  Azure,  a  Crescent  Argent,"  borne 
by  the  name  of  Lucy — The  reason  C.  Leigh  assigns 
for  the  second  son's  having  a  crescent  for  a  difference 
is  to  show  that  be  should  increase  the  family  by  adding 
to  it  riches  and  reputation. 

The  fourth  is  "  Argent,  a  Mullet  Sable,  on  a 
Chief  Azure,  a  Fleur-de-lis  Or;"  borne  by  the  name 
of  Rogers,  in  Gloucestershire.— A  mullet  or  spur  was 
appointed  for  the  (bird  bod's  difference,  as  the  last 
mentioned  author  says,  to  show  that  he  should  follow 

The  fifth  is  "  Azure,  a  Fleur-de-lis  Argent;"  borne 
„by,  Baron  Digby  of  Gea- 
61111,  in  ring's  county,  Ireland. 

These  few  examples,  among  many  more  that  might 
be  given,  demonstrate  the  impropriety  of  adopting  these 
modern  differences,  as  tbey  are  called,  for  marks  of  ca- 
dency to  distinguish  the  different  branches  of  a  family  -, 
for  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  the  uncle  or  grand- 
uncle,  from  the  nephew,  or  grand-nephew,  if  each,  of 
them  are  second,  third  or  fourth  sons  -,  and  in  the  course 
of  succession  these  differences  would  multiply  to  such  a 
number,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  delineate  them 
distinctly  in  most  cases.  But  as  they  are  given  by 
most  of  the  English  writers  on  heraldry,  though  no  fo- 
reign nation  uses  them,  it  was  thought  proper  to  insert 


ilsttrs,  except  of  the  blood-royal,   have   no   other 
its  of  an 


mark  of  difference 
of  the  escutcheon  (1 


arms,  but  the  form 
observed  before)  ;  therefore  they 
are  permitted  to  bear  the  arms  of  their  father,  even  as 
the  eldest  son  does  after  bis  father's  decease.  The  rea- 
son of  which  is  by  Guillim  said  10  be,  that  when  they 
are  married,  they  lose  their  surname,  and  receive  that 
of  their  husbands. 

Next  to  these  diminutions,  G.  Leigh,  J.  Guillim, 
and  after  them  Dr  Harris  in  his  Lexicon  Tevknicutn, 
set  forth  at  large  divers  figures,  which  they  pretend 
were  formerly  added  lo  the  coats  of  such  as  were  to 
be  punished  and  branded  for  cowardice,  fornication, 
slander,  adultery,  treason,  or  murder,  for  whicb  they 
give  [hem  the  name  of  abatements  of  honour  j  but  as 
they  produce  but  ooe  instance  of  such  whimsical  bear- 
ings, we  have  not  inserted  them  here.     Besides,  arms 
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.  being  marks  of  honour,  they  cannot  admit  of  My  note 
-  of  infamy  }  uor  would  any  body  now-a-days  bear  them 
if  they  vera  to  branded.  It  it  true,  a  man  maybe 
*  degraded  for  divers  crimes,  particularly  high  treasons 
hut  in  each  cases  the  escutcheon  it  reversed,  trod  upon, 
and  torn  in  pieces,  to  denote  a  total  extinction  and 
suppression  of  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  person  to 
whom  it  belonged. 

Chap.IIL  Of  the  Charge*. 

AftMORHTS  call  a  charge  whatsoever  it  contained 

in  the  field,    whether  it  occupy  tho  whole  or  only  * 

paK   thereof.      All  charges  are   distinguished  by  the 

name*  of  honourable  ordinaries,  tvb-ardinariei,  and 


...mv~  charges. 

Honourable  ordinariet,  the  principal  charge*  in  he- 
raldry, aro  made  of  lines  only,  which,  according  to  their 
disposition  and  form,  receive  different  names. 

Sob-ordinaries  are  ancient  heraldic  figures,  frequent- 
ly nted  in  coats  of  anna,  and  which  are  distinguished  by 
terms  appropriated  to  each  of  them.  _ 

Common  charges  are  composed  of  natural,  artificial, 
and  even  chimerical  things ;  such  as  planets,  creatures, 
vegetables,  instruments,  etc. 


Sect.  L  OfHonounbk 
The  most  judicions  annorista  admit  only  of  nine  ho- 


nourable ordinaries,  vi 

The  Chief 

The  Fale 
The  Bend 
The  Bend  sinister 
The  Few 


The  Bar 
Tlie  Cheveron 
The  Croat 

and 
The  Saltier. 


Of  these,  but  six  have  diminutives,  which  are  called 
as  follows ;  That  of  the  chief  is  a  fillet ;  the  pale  has  a 

pallet  *aA  endorse;  (be  bend,  a bendlet,cott,aaa  ribband; 
the  bend  sinister  baa  the  scarp  and  bdton  ;  the  bar,  tho 
closet  Kti&  baruUt;  the  cheteron,  a  chevronel  and  couple- 
thte.     All  which  will  be  treated  of  in  their  order. 

Art.  1.  Of  the  Chief. 

The  chief  is  an  ordinary  determined  by  an  hori- 
zontal line,  which,  if  it  is  of  any  other  form  but 
straight,  must  be  expressed.  It  is  placed  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  eacotcheon,  and  contaJDeth  in  depth  tbe 
third  part  of  tbe  field.  Its  diminutive  is  a  fillet,  the 
content  of  which  is  not  to  exceed  one-fourth  of  the 
chief,  and  atandeth  in  the  lowest  part  thereof.  This 
ordinary  is  subject  to  be  charged  with  variety  of  fi- 
gures ;  and  may  be  indented,  wavy,  nebule,  &c  as  in 
the  examples,  fig.  5. 

NQ  1.  is  "  Or,  a  Chief  indented  Axure;"  borne 
-  by  the  right  hoo.  Edmund  Butler,  Viscount  Mount- 
garret,  &c.  of  the  kingdom  of  Inland.  This  great 
and  illustrious  family  of  the  Butlers,  so  renowned  for 
the  many  valiant  and  loyal  persons  it  has  produced,  it 
descended  from  tbe  ancient  counts  of  Brioo  in  Norman- 
dy ;  not  since  King  Henry  II.  conferred  tbe  office  of 
chief  butler  of  Ireland  upon  one  of  the  family,  be  and 
hit  successors  have  assumed  tbe  name  of  Butler. 

2.  "-Axnre,  a  Chief  engrailed  Or." 

3.  "  Argent,  a  Chief  inverted  Vert.** 
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4.  M  Vert,  a  Chief  nndy  Or."  Of  tie 

5.  "  Axnre,  a  Chief  nebule  Argent."  thief. 

6.  "  Or,  a  Chief  cheeky"  Aznrc  and  Argent."  '-     .   ■-> 

7.  "  Ermine,  a  Chief  quarterly  Or  and  Gules  ;" 
borne  by  the  name  of  Peckham. 

8.  "  Argent,  a  Chief  Sable,  in  the  lower  part  there- 
of a  Fillet  of  the  Field." 

9.  «  Axnre,  fretty  Argent,  a  Chief  Or  i"  borne 
by  tbe  right  ban.  Hayes  St  Leger,  Viscount  I)o- 
nernile,  Sec.  of  the  comity  of  Cork  in  Ireland.  This 
ancient  and  noble  family  is  of  French  extraction  ;  and 
is  descended  from  Sir  Robert  Sent  Legere,  knight, 
who,  in  1066,  accompanied  William  duke  of  Nor- 
mandy in  bis  expedition  into  England ;  and  the  fa- 
mily have  a  tradition,  that  be,  with  his  own  hand, 
supported  the  said  doke  when  be  quitted  tbe  ship  to 
land  in  Sussex. 

10.  "  Argent,  on  a  Chief  engrailed  Azure,  a 
Tortoise  paaaant  Or  j"  borne  by  tbe  name  of  Bid- 
good, 

11.  "  Argent,  on  a  Chief  Gales,  two  Spar  revels 
Or}11  borne  by  the  right  hon.  John  St  John,  Lord 
St  John  of  Bletthoe,  Be,  Of  this  ancient  family, 
which  derive  their  surname  from  a  place  called  St  John, 
in  Normandy,  was  John  de  St  John,  Esq.  who  ha- 
ving a  principal  employment  in  the  army  of  the  Nor- 
man duke,  attended  him  in  hit  expedition  into  Eng- 
land. 

12.  '•  Argent,  an  n  Chief  Vert,  two  Spears  Heads 
erect  of  the  Field,  the  points  imbrued  Gules  j"  borne 
by  the  right  bon.  George  Brodrick,  Viscount  Middle- 
ton,  &e.  of  tbe  kingdom  of  Ireland.  This  family  is 
lineally  descended  from  George  de  Brodrick,  who  came 
into  England  in  the  reign  of  William  II. 

13.  "  Or,  on  n  Chief  Sable,  three  Escallops  of  the 
field,"  for  the  name  ef  Graham;  and  borne  quartered 
in  the  arms  of  his  Grace  William  Graham,  duke,  mar- 
quis, and  earl  of  Montrose,  &c  with  Argent  three 
Roses  Gules.  According  to  the  Scots  writers  this  great 
and  noble  family  is  descended  from  tbe  renowned  Greme 
or  Grame,  who  in  tbe  year  404  was  general  of  King 
Fergus  II. 's  army,  and  in  420  forced  bis  way  through 
the  wall  built  by  the  Romans  between  tbe  rivers  Forth 
and  Clyde  to  keep  out  the  Scots  from  molesting  them 
in  their  possessions,  and  the  laid  breach  has  ever  since 
bees  called  Grame't  Dike. 

14.  "  Argent,  on  a  chief  indented  Gules,  three 
Crosses  pattee  of  the  Field  j"  borne  by  tbe  right  hon. 
John  Percival  earl  of  Egmont,  &c.  This  very  ancient 
and  noble  family  is  supposed,  from  circumstances  little 
abort  of  positive  proof,  to  have  sprang  from  a  younger 
branch  of  tbe  sovereign  dukes  of  Bretagne  in  France, 
of  the  same  name.  They  were  transplanted  into  Nor- 
mandy before  the  Conquest,  possessed  of  great  estates 
and  power,  and  invested  with  the  office  of  chief  boiler. 
Upon  the  Norman  invasion,  two  of  tbit  family  came 
over  into  England  with  the  Conqueror,  from  one  of 
which  the  descent  of  tbe  present  earl  of  Egmont  it  de- 
duced hy  the  clearest  and  most  indisputable  proofs  of 
historians  and  records. 

15.  "  Azure,  on  a  Chief  indented  Or,  three  Spnr- 
revels  Gules  ;"  borne  by  tbe  right  bon.  Charles  Moore, 
earl  of  Drogheda,  &c.  of  tbe  kingdom  of  Ireland. 
This  noble  family,  which  is  of  French  extraction,  came 
into  England  soon  after  the  Conquest,  nod  made  their 
first 
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the  manor  of  Moore-court,  in  die 


>faap.  III. 

or  the     first  residence  t 
Pole,      county  of  Kent. 
—  •   '"*      16.  "  Ermine,  on  a  Cbief  indented  Azure,   three 
ducal  coronets  Or  ;"  home  by  the  name  of  Lytlon, 

17.  "  Azure,  on  n  Cbief  Or,  three  Martlet*  Gule*," 
far  the  name  of  Wray;  and  borne  by  Sir  Cecil  Wray, 
Bart,  of  Lincolnshire. 

18.  "  Ermine,  on  a  Chief  Gules ;  five  Lozenges  of 
the  first}"  borne  by  the  name  of  Otrin. 

1 9.  "  Argent,  fretty  Gules,  on  a  Chief  of  the  second, 
three  Leopards  Face*  Or:"  borne  by  the  right  boo. 
Henry  Liddel,  Lord  Ravensworth.  This  noble  lord  is 
descended  from  the  ancient  lords  of  Liddle-oastle,  in  the 
county  of  Durham,  where  they  have  been  proprietors 
of  great  coal-mines  time  oat  of  mind. 

20.  "  Ermine,  *  Cbief  party  per  pale  Azure  and 
Or ;  on  the  dexter  the  Sun  in  his  splendour,  on  the  sini- 
ster a  Cross  pnttce  Gulei."  The  arms  of  the  bishopric 
of  Rapfaoe,  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland. 

Art.  a.  Of  the  Pale. 
The  Pale  ia  ao  ordinary,  consisting  of  two  perpen- 
dicular lines  drawn  from  the  top  to  the  base  of  the 
escutcheon,  and  contain)  the  third  middle  part  of  the 
field.  Its  diminutives  are,  the  pallet,  which  is  the  half 
of  the  pale )  and  the  endorse,  which  it  the  fourth  part 
of  a  pale.  This  ordinary  and  the  pallet  may  receive 
any  charge,  but  the  endorse  should  not  be  charged. 
The  endorse,  besides,  is  never  used,  according  to  J. 
Leigh,  but  to  accompany  the  pale  in  pairs,  as  caticea 
do  the  bond)  but  Sir  John  Feme  is  of  a  dif 
nion,  fig.  6. 

Flats        Ex.  I-  "  Gules,  a  Pale  Or ;"  by  the  name  of  Grand- 
«CLT.    nam. 

2.  "  Party  per  Pale  Argent  and  Gales,  a  Pale 
counterchenged." 

3.  "  Argent,  a  Pale  between  two  Endorses  Gale*.1' 

4.  "  Party  per  Pale,  lit,  Paly  of  six  Argent  and 
Sable,  id,  Azure }"  borne  by  the  name  of  Trenchant. 

5.  "  Pale  of  six  Or  and  Aznre.1' 

6.  M- Argent,  three  Pallets  nndy  Sable}*'  fay  the 
name  of  Dovmet. 

7.  "  Party  per  Pale,  Argent  and  Gules  j"  borne  by 
igbt  honourable  John  Waldegrave,  Earl  Walde- 

grave,  &c  This  noble  earl  is  descended  from  John 
dc  Waldegrave,  who  waa  sheriff  of  London  in  the  year 

a  the  seventh  year  of  King  John. 

Party  per  Pale  indented,  Or  and  Gules;** 
borne  by  the  right  honourable  Thomas  Bermi ogham, 
baron  of  At  henry,  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland.  Of  this 
ancient  and  noble  family,  which  are  of  English  extrac- 
tion, and  look  their  name  from  the  town  uf  Bcrming- 
bam  in  the  county  of  Warwick,  was  William  de  Ber- 
mingham,  who  was  possessed  of  the  town  of  that  name 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  which  continued  in  that  fa- 
mily till  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
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"  Quarterly  per  Pale  dove-tail,  Gules  and  Or  ;' 
borne  by  the  right  hoc 


table  Thomas  Bromley,  .'Lord 


Mont  fort,  &c.  This  noble  lord  is  maternally  descend- 
ed from  Sir  Walter  Bromleghe  of  Bfontlegbe,  in  the 
county  of  Stafford,  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of  King 
Ibhn.  Sir  Thomas  Bromley,  another  of  his  lordship's 
ancestors,  was  constituted  lord  high  chancellor  of 
England, .21  Elizabeth-}  in  which  post  lis  died,  29  E. 


10.  "  Argent,  a  Pale  flory  connterflory  Sable." 

11.  "  Argent,  a  Pale  lozengy  Sable}"  borne  by  the      Band, 
name  of  Savage.  "V    ™ 

12."  Argent,  a  Pale  indented  Vert  j"  borne  hy  the    ... 
the  name  of  Dickton. 

13.  "  Argent,  on  a  Pale  engrailed  Sable,  three 
Crescents  Or  j"  borne  by  the  name  of  Ashhj. 

14.  "  Ermine  on  a  Pale  engrailed  azure,  three 
Lions  Heads  cooped  Or  j-"  borne  by  the  name  of-jf- 

15.  "  Vert,  on  a  Pale  radiant  Or,  a  Lion  rampant 
Sable  ;"  borne  by  the  right  honourable  James  O'Hara, 
Lord  Tyrawley,  &c  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland.  This 
noble  lord  is  descended  from  Milesius  king  of  Spain, 
by  his  eldest  son  Hiberius,  who,  with  bis  brother  Here- 
mon,  established  a  colony  in  Ireland.  Sir  Charles 
O'Hara,  father  to  the  present  lord,  was  created  baron 
of  Tyrawley  by  Queen  Anne,  Jan.  10.  1706,  being  at 
that  time  a  lieutenant-general,  and  colonel  of  the  royal 
regiment  of  fosileers :  and  the  next  year  nas  made  ge- 
neral in  Spain,  where  his  son,  Lord  James,  was  wound- 
ed at  the  battle  of  Almanza. 

16.  "  Aznre,  a  Pallet  Argent." 

17.  "  Vert,  an  Endorse  Or." 

18.  "  Argent  on  two  Pallets  Sable,  six  Crow- cr ow- 
lets Gtehy  Or;"  borne  fay  the  name  of  Betuntu,-  of  the 
county  of  Salop. 

19.  "  Argent,  two  Endorses  Gules,  in  Chief  three 
Mullets  Sable }"  borne  by  the  name  of  Fautorl. 

20.  "  Aznre,  on  a  Pale  walled  with  three  pieces  on 
each  side  Or,  an  Endorse  Sable  }"  borne  by  the  name 
of  Su&kt  da  Nbjfert,  a  family  of  distinction  in-  France. 

Art.  3.  Of  the  Bend  and  Bend-sinister. 

The  bend  is  an  ordinary  formed  by  two  diagonal 
lines,  drawn  from  the  dexter-chief  to  the  sinister-base : 
and  contains  the  fifth  part  of  the  field  in  breadth,  if  un- 
charged }  hat  if  charged,  then  the  third.  Its  diminu- 
tives are,  the  bendlet,  which  is  the  half  of  a  bend}  the 
coot  or  cotice,  when  two  of  them  accompany  a  bend, 
which  is  the  fourth  part  of  a  bend ;  and  the  ribband,  the 
moiety  of  a  cost,  or  the  eighth  part  of  the  field. 

There  is  also  the  bend-sinister,  which  is  of  the  same 
breadth  as  the  bend,  but  drawn  the  contrary  way :  this 
is  subdivided  into  a  scrape,  which  is  the  half  of  the 
head,  and  into  a  baton,  which  is  the  fourth  part  of 
the  bend,  but  does  not  extend  itself  to  the  extremities 
of  the  field,  there  being  part  of  it  seen  at  both  ends. 
See  the  example*,  fig.  7,  PJwe 

Ex.  1.  "  Argent,  a  Bend  wavy  Sable}"  borne  by  CCLVI. 
the  right  honourable  John  Wallop,  earl  of  Portsmouth, 
&c.  This  noble  earl  is  descended  from  the  Wallops 
of  Hampshire,  a  Saxon  family,  who  were  possessed  of 
land*  to  a  considerable  value  in  the-  county  at  the  time 
of  the  Conquest. 

2.  "  Cheeky  Or,  and  Aznre,  a  Bead  Ermine  ;" 
borne  by  the  right  honourable  John  Ward,  Viscount 
Dudley  and  Ward,  Stc.  The  ancestors  of  this  noble 
lord  were  anciently  of  the  county  of  Norfolk,  of  which 
was  Simon  Ward,  who  had  large  possessions  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  I.  and  waa  in  France,  and  Scotland  in 
the  reign*  of  King  Edward  II.  and  III. 

3.  "  Azure,  a  Bend  engrailed  Argent,  between 
two  Cotices  Or }"  borne  by  the  right  honourable 
Matthew  Feruecue,  Loid  Fortescue,  as  also  by  the 
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or  Hie  right  honourable  Hugh  Fortes  cue- Aland,  Baron  For- 
Bcnrt.  tescue,  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  this  last  nobleman 
*"" v™~'  bearing  a  crescent  in  his  arms  for  difference,  The  fa- 
mily of  Fortescue  is  descended  from  Sir  Richard  le 
Forte,  a  person  of  extraordinary  strength  and  courage, 
who  accompanied  William  duke  of  Normandy  in  bis  in- 
vasion of  England  ;  and  hearing  a  strong  shield  before 
the  duke,  at  the  battle  of  Hastings,  had  three  horses 
killed  under  him,  and  from  that  signal  event  the  name 
and  motto  of  the  family  were  assumed  ;  for  the  Latin 
word,  senium,  or  the  old  French  word  escue  "  a  shield," 
being  added  to  forte,  "  strong,1'  compose  their  name ; 
and  the  motto  is.  Forte  scutum  talus  ducum. 

4.  "  Sable,  a  Bend  Argent  between  two  Cotices  in- 
dented Or ;"  borne  by  the  name  of  French. 

j.  "  Faly  of  six  Or  and  Sable,  a  Bend  counter- 
changed ;"  borne  by  the  right  honourable  Frederick. 
Calvert,  Baron  Baltimore.  The  original  of  this  family 
is  from  an  ancient  and  noble  house  of  that  surname  in 
the  earldom  of  Flanders,  whereof  Sir  George  Calvert,  - 
knight,  among  other  honourable  employments,  was 
secretary  of  state  to  King  James  I.  by  whom  he  was 
created  a  baron,  Feb.  20.  1624,  and  from  whom  he  had 
a  grant  to  him,  and  bis  heirs,  of  the  province  of  Mary- 
land and  Avalon  in  America. 

6.  "  Party  per  Bend  crenelle  Argent  and  Gules  ;" 
borne  by  the  right  honourable  Edmund  Boyle,  earl  of 
Cork  and  Orrery,  &c.  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland.  This 
noble  lord  is  said  to  be  descended  from  Sir  Philip  Boyle, 
a  knight  of  Arragon,  who,  in  the  reign  of  King 
Henry  VI.  tilted  at  a  tournament  with  Sir  Joseph 
Astley,  knight  of  the  Garter. 

7.  "  Argent,  three  Bendlets  enhansed  Gules ;" 
as  the  English  express  it,  but  the  phrase  enhansed  is 
used  by  no  other  nation.  The  proper  blazon  of  this 
arms  is,  Parted  per  hend,  1st  bendy  of  six  gules,  and 
argent;  2d  of  the  last.  Borne  by  the  right  honour- 
able William  Byron,  Lord  Byron.  From  Doomsday- 
book  it  appears,  that  this  family  was  possessed  of  numer- 
ous manors  and  lands  in   the  reign  of  the  Conqueror; 

■  and   that   Sir  John    Byron,  one  of  bis  lordship's  an- 
cestors, attended  King  Edward  III.  In  his  wars   in 

8.  "  Ermine,  a  Bend  voided  Gules  ;"  borne  by  the 
name  of  Irtton. 

9.  "  Argent  three  Bendlets  wavy  Azure ;"  borne 
by  the  name  of  Wilhraham. 

13.  "  Bendy  of  six  pieces  Argent  and  Azure."  Ob- 
serve, that  when  the  shield  is  filled  with  an  equal  num- 
ber of  bendlets  of  metnl  and  colour,  it  is  called  bendy; 
bat  if  the  number  of  them  is  unequal,  they  are  to  be 
blazoned  by  the  name  bendlets,  and  their  number  spe- 
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let! 


1.  "  Party  per  bend  Azure  and  Argent,  tw 
unterchanged  ;"  borne  by  the 


eof 


"  Quarterly,  Or  and  Gules,  a  Bend  over-all 
Vair  ;"  borne  by  his  grace  Lionel  Cranficld  Sackville, 
duke  of  Dorset  and  earl  of  Middlesex,  etc.  The  an- 
cestors of  this  family  were  lords  of  the  town  and  seig- 
niory of  Sackville  in  Normandy,  and  came  over  with 
the  Conqueror  when  he  invaded  England  in  1066. 

13.  "  Gules  on  a  Bend  Argent,  three  Trefoils  slip- 
ped proper ;"  borne  by  the  right  honourable  George 
William  Hervey,  earl  of  Bristol,  &e.     This  noble  lord 
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Chap.  III. 
derives  his  pedigree  from  Robert  Fitz-Hervey,  »oril>eF*n 
younger  son  of  Hervey  duke  of  Orleans,  who  came  and  Bar. 
over  from  France  with  William  the  Conqueror,  '  ■"»■  ■* 

14.  "  Argent,  on  a  bend  Gules  cotised  Sable  ;  three 
pairs  of  Wings  conjoined  of  the  first;"  borne  by  the 
right  honourable  Richard  Wingfield,  Viscount  Powers, 
court,  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland.  This  noble  lord 
is  denominated  from  the  manor  of  Wingfield  in  Suffolk, 
where  they  had  a  seat  before  the  Norman  conquest, 
called  Wingfictd-eastle. 

15.  "  Gules,  on  a  Bend  contre  Ermine  cotised  Or, 
three  Boars  heads  conped  Argent;"  borne  by  the 
right  honourable  George  Edgcumbe,  Lord  Edgcumbe, 
&c.  The  ancestors  of  this  noble  lord  received  tbeir 
name  from  the  manor  of  Edgcumbe,  in  Devonshire. 
One  of  this  lord's  ancestors  was  Sir  Richard  Edgcumbe, 
who  came  over  to  England  with  the  earl  of  Richmond, 
having  a  great  share  in  the  victory  he  obtained  over 
King  Richard  III.  at  Bosworth,  by  which  tbe  earl 
made  his  way  to  the  throne  of  England. 

16.  "  Argent,  a  Bend-sinister  Gale*.'1 

17.  "  Or,  a  Bendlet  Gules." 

18.  "  Argent,  a  Ribband  Gules."— The  name  of 
this  bearing  corresponds  well  with  its  form,  being  both 
long  and  narrow,  which  is  the  shape  of  a  ribband. 

19.  "  Azure,  a'  Scrape  Or."— This  bearing,  as 
Guillim  observes,  is  that  kind  of  ornament  called  now- 
a-days  a  Scarf,  which  is  used  by  officers  on  duty,  and 
usually  worn  after  the  same  manner. 

20.  This  contains  three  Batons.  Tbe  first  is  com- 
pany ermine  and  ainre  ;  set  over  the  royal  arms,  for 
his  grace  William  Fitzroy  duke  of  Cleveland.  Tbe  se- 
cond is  compony  argent  and  aznre ;  set  over  the  royal 
arms,  for  his  grace  Augustus  Henry  Fitzroy,  duke  of 
Grafton.  The  third  is  gales,  charged  with  three  roses 
argent,  seeded  and  barbed  proper,  let  over  tbe  royal 
arms,  for  bis  grace  George  Beauclerk,  duke  of  St  Al- 
bans. The  grandfathers  of  these  noble  dukei  being 
natural  sons  of  King  Charles  II.  is  what  entitles  them 
to  the  royal  arms. 

Art.  4.  Of  tbe  Fess  and  Bab.. 

The  Fess  is  an  ordinary  which  is  produced  by  two 
parallel  lines,  drawn  horizontally  across  the  centre  of 
the  field,  and  contains  in  breadth  the  third  part  there- 
of. Some  English  writers  say  it  has  no  diminutive, 
for  a  bar  is  a  distinct  ordinary  of  itself. 

The  Bar,  according  to  their  definition,  is  formed  of 
two  lines,  and  contains  hot  the  fifth  part  of  the  field: 
which  is  not  the  only  thing  wherein  it  differs  from  the 
fess  ;  for  there  may  be  more  than  one  in  an  escutcheon, 
placed  in  different  parts  thereof,  whereas  the  fess  is 
limited  to  the  centre-point ;  but  in  this  the  French 
differ  from  them.  The  bar  has  two  diminutives;  tbe 
bnrulet,  which  contains  tbe  half  of  the  bar;  and  the 
closet,  which  is  tbe  half  of  the  barulet.  When  the 
shield  contains  a  number  of  bars  of  metal  and  colour 
alternate,  of  even  number,  that  is  called  harry  of  so 
many  pieces,  expressing  their  number.  See  the  exam-  _,  „ 
P'es,  fig.  8.  <£££,. 

N*  I.  is  "  Argent,  a  Fess  indented  Sable ;"  borne 
by  the  right  honourable  John  West,  Earl  Delaware,  &c. 
This  noble  family  is  descended  from  the  Wests,  a  great 
family  lb  the  west  of  England ;  but  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  II.  they  appear  to  have  been  seised  of. in 
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ib«  Fessnoraand  lands  in  ilia  county  of  Warwick.  Sir  Tho- 
iad  Bmr.  mas  do  Well,  knight,  one  of  his  lordship'*  ancestors, 
— v-  —'  being  at  the  battle  ot'  Cressy,  and  tlwro  taking  John 
tile  French  king  prisoner,  had  granted  htm,  fur  thut 
remarkable  action,  an  augmentation  to  his  achieve- 
ment, *U.  a  Crampette  Or,  distinguished  by  the  chaps 
of  a  sword  in  the  middle  ;  the  chape  being  given  him 
by  the  said  king,  at  an  acknowledgement  of  bis  be- 
coming his  prisoner  :  bis  cognizance  wsi  a  rose  parted 
per  pale,  argent,  and  gules  ;  which  two  badges  am 
still  borne  in  the  achievement  of  the  present  Lord  De- 

3.  "  Argent,  a  Fes*  wreathed  Azure  and  Gules  ;" 
borne  by  the  right  honourable  John  Carmichael,  earl 
of  Hyndford.  Of  this  ancient  family,  which  is  said  to 
wunie  their  surname  from  the  lands  of  Carmichael, 
in  the  county  of  Lanark,  in  Scotland,  where  they  still 
have  their  chief  scat,  was  Sir  John  Carmichael,  wbo 
accompanied  Archibald,  earl  of  Douglas,  to  the  assist- 
ance of  Charles  VI.  of  France,  against  the  English ; 
and  signalizing  bis  valour  at  the  battle  of  Btughey  in 
April  1431,  and  breaking  hi>  spear  when  the  French 
and  Scots  got  the  victory,  had  thereupon  added  to  his 
paternal  coat,  a  dexter  arm  holding  a  broken  spear, 
which  is  now  the  crest  of  the  family. 

2.  "  Party,  per  Fess  Or  and  Argent,  a  Fess  nebula 
Gules  j"  borne  by  the  same  of  AnttxAed. 

4.  "  Party  per  Fess  indented  Or  and  Azure ;" 
borne  by  the  name  of  Saunilera, 

j.  "  Cheeky  Or  and  Azure  on  a>  Fess  Gules,  a 
Crescent  Argent  for  difference  ;"  borne  by  the  right 
honourable  Hugh  Clifford,  Lord  Clifford,  of  Chudley. 
This  noble  lord  in  descended  from  Waller  de  Clifford, 
of  Clifford  castle,  in  the  county  of  Hereford,  who  came 
over  into  England  with  the  Conqueror  ;  of  which  fa- 
mily was  fair  Rosamond,  mistress  to  King  Henry  l[. 

6.  "  Argent,  on  a  Fess  Azure,  three  Lozenges 
Or  ;"  borne  by  the  right  honourable  Basil  Fielding, 
earl  of  Denbigh  anil  Desmond,  &c.  This  noble  earl 
is  descended  from  the  earls  of  Hapaburg,  in  Geimaoy. 
Geoffroy  earl  of  Hapaburg,  being  oppressed  by  Ho- 
dolph  emperor  of  Germany,  came  over  into  England, 
and  one  of  bis  sons  served  King  Henry  HI,  in  bis 
wara,  whose  ancestors  laying  claim  to  the  territories  of 
Laufienburg  and  Rhin- Fielding,  in  Germany,  he  took 
the  name  of  Fitlding. 

7.  **  Or,  oa  a  Fees  Gules,  three  Fleurs-de-lis  of  the 
first ;"  home  by  the  name  of  Lennard.  This  is  in  the 
first  and  fourth  quarters  of  the  right  honourable  Thomas 
Barret  Leonard  Lord  Dacre's  arras. 

.  S.  "  Ermine,  on  a  Fess  Gules,  a  Lion  passant  Or ;" 
home  by  the  light  honourable  John  Proby,  Baron 
Car ji  fort.  Sec  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland. 

9.  "  Sable,  a  Fess  Ermine,  between-  three  Cres- 
cents Or;"  borne  by  the  right  honourable  George 
William  Coventry,  earl  of  Coventry,  &c.  This  noble 
earl  is  descended  from  John  Coventry,  a  native  of  the 
city  of  Coventry,  and  afterwards  mercer  and  lord  may- 
or of  London,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V. :  from  whom 
descended  Thomas  Coventry,  one  of  the  justices  of  the 
court  of  common-pleas,  in  I  be  reign  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth ;  whose  son  Thomas  was  recorder  of  London,  and 
afterwards  lord  keeper  of  the  great  seal  in  the  reign  of 
King  Charles  I. 

10.  "  Sable,  n  Fees  cheeky,  Or  and  Azure,  between 
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three  BesaoU  }"  borne  by  the  right  honourrihle  Rid^e- f)r  the  Fpu 
way  Pitt,  earl  and  baron  of  Londonderry,  &c.   Ol.lliis   nnd  Bar. 
noblo  family,    which   were  anciently  of  Band  fort,    in         » 
the  county  of  Dorset,  was  Thomas  Pitt,  K-q.   who,  in 
the  reign  nf  Queen  Anne,  was  made  governor  of  Fort 
St  George  in  the  East  Indies,   where  he  resided   many 
years,  and  purchased  a  diamond,  which  he  sold  to  the 
king  of  France  for   125,000!.  sterling,  weighing   136 
carats,  and  commonly  known  at  this  day  by  the  name 
of  Pitt's  diamond, 

11.  "  Or,  on  a  Fess  Sable,  between  three  Muscovy 
Ducks  proper,  a  Rose  of  the  Field}"  borne  by  the 
right  honourable  John  Bale  man,  Viscount  Bateman, 
&c.  Of  this  noble  family,  which  was  anciently  seated 
at  Halesbrook,  near  St  Omers  in  Flanders,  was  Giles 
Bateman,  Esq.  whose  son  was  a  merchant  of  London, 
and  was  father  to  Sir  James  Bateman,  knight,  who  in 
1712,  was  chosen  member  of  parliament  for  Uchesttr 
in  the  county  of  Somerset,  and  re-chosen  in  1713. 

12.  "  Sable,  on  a  less  Argent,  between  three  Leo- 
pards passant  guardant  Or,  three  Escallops  Gules  ;" 
borne  by  the  right  honourable  Wills  Hill,  earl  of  Hills- 
borough, &c.  Of  litis  family,  which,  in  the  reign  of 
Qucon  Elizabeth,  were  of  note  in  the  county  of  Downe, 
was  Sir  Moses  Hill,  who,  during  O'Neile's  rebellion, 
was  one  of  those  gentlemen  who  associated  under  the 
earl  of  Essex  to  suppress  it  ;  and  afterwards  served  un- 
der Arthur  Lord  Chichester,  lord  deputy,  and  by  King 
James  I.  was  appointed  provost- marshal  of  the  whole 
province  of  Ulster  in  Ireland. 

13.  "  Gules,  two  Bars  Or  -t"  borne  by  the  right 
honourable  Simon  Harcourt,  earl  of  Harcourt,  &c. 
This  noble 'earl  is  descended  from  the  Harcourts  of 
Normandy,  who  took  their  name  from  a  place  called 
Harcourt,  in  that  province,  where  the  family  usually 
resided.  Gervaise,  count  de  Harcourt,  with  his  two 
sons  Jeffrey  and  Arnold,  came  over  with  the  Conquer- 
or, when  he  invaded  England  in  1066. 

14.  "  Ermine,  two  Bars  Gules  j"  borne  by  the 
right  honourable  Thomas  Nugent,  earl  of  Wostmeath, 
Baron  Delvio. 

15.  "  Argent,  two  Ban  indented  Sable;"  borne 
by  the  right  honourable  Godart  Giokle,  earl  of  Ath- 
loue.  Godart,  who  was  the  first  earl,  was  descended  of 
a  very  ancient  family  in  the  nnited  provinces  of  Hol- 
land, where  he  was  baron  de  Reede  and  Ginkle,  &C 
In  1691,  he  was  a  lieutenant-general  of  King  William's 
forces  in  Ireland  ;  where,  in  June  the  tame  year,  he  took  * 
Ballymore  for  the  English ;  and,  in  July  following 
the  Irish  town  of  Athlone,  which  last  exploit  is  one  of 
the  greatest  recorded  in  history. 

16.  "  Argent,  three  Bars  gemels  Gules;"  borne 
by  the  right  honourable  Richard  Barry,  earl  of  Barry- 
more,  &C  This  noble  family,  who  have  been  re- 
nowned for  their  loyally  and  valour,  are  said  to  derive 
their  surname  from  the  island  of  Barry,  in  the  county 
of  Glamorgan,  in  Wales  ;  and  from  their  riches  and 
estates  have  been  called  by  the  people  Barrymore,  or 
the  Great  Barry. 

17.  '*  Or,  a  Fets-cooped  Gnles,  between  two  Lions 
passant  Sable  ;"  borne  by  the  right  honourable  Samuel 
Masbarn,  Lord  Maaluun,  etc.  This  noble  lord  is  de- 
scended from  Sir  John  Mashara,  who  flourished  in  the 
reign  of  King  Henry  VI.  and  was  buried  at  Thome - 
hao,  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  in  1455. 
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"  Argent,    a  Lion  rampant  guard  an  t   Gules, 
CtwTKon.  debruited  by  a  Fets  Azure,  between  three  Etoilet  is- 
•  ailing  out  of  M  many  Crescent*  of  tbe  second  ;"  borne 

by  the  right  honourable  Robert  Dillon,  earl  of  Roscom- 
mon, &c  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland.  Thu  noble 
family  is  derived  from  Logan,  surnamed,  Diluite  or 
Delion,  which  signifies  brave  end  valiant,  to  whom  the 
duke  of  Aquitiinc  gave  bit  daughter  in  marriage,  in 
whole  right,  after  her  father's  death,  he  became  prince 
and  sovereign  of  Aqnitaine,  which  continued  in  his 
posterity  till  Henry  II.  married  Allonore,  daughter 
and  heir  to  William  V,  duke  of  Aqnitaine,  and  about 
1172  obtained  that  principality  by  superior  force  ; 
and,  to  prevent  any  disturbance,  brought  Sir  Henry 
Delion  or  Dillon,  and  hit  brother  Thomas,  then  in- 
fants, to  England,  their  father  being  slain. 

19.  "  Or,  two  Bars  Azure,  a  Chief  quarterly  of  the 
second  and  Gales,  the  nt  and  4th  charged  each  with 
two  Fleurs-de-lis  of  France  5  the  2d  and  3d  with  a 
Lion  of  England  ;"  borne  by  his  grace  John  Manners, 
duke  of  Rutland,  marquis  of  Granby,  Ac.  This  chief 
was  anciently  Gnles  ;  and  the  charge  thereon  is  an  ho- 
norary augmentation,  showing  his  grace's  descent  from 
the  blood-royal  of  King  Edward  IV. 

20.  "  Barry  of  ten  pieces  Argent  and  Azure,  over 
all  six  Escutcheons;  3,  2,  I,  Sable,  each  charged  with 
a  Lion  rampant  of  the  first,  armed,  and  langued  Gules, 
a  Crescent  for  difference  ■,"  borne  by  tbe  right  ho- 
nourable James  Cecil,  earl  of  Salisbury,  &c.  This 
noble  earl  is  descended  from  the  famous  William  Cecil, 
Lord  Burleigh,  statesman  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  VI, 
and  Elizabeth.  This  great  man  left  two  sons,  Thomas 
and  Robert,  who  were  both  made  earls  in  one  day, 
May  4.  1603.  Robert,  the  yonnger  son,  ancestor  of 
the  present  noble  lord,  was  created  earl  of  Salisbury  in 
tbe  morning;  and  Thomas,  the  eldest,  ear)  flf  Exeter 
in  the  afternoon. 

Art.  5.  Of  the  Cheyehok. 
-The  Cheveron,  which  represents  two  rafters  of  a 
house  well  joined  together,  or  a  pair  of  compasses  half 
open,  takes  op -the  fifth  part  of  the  field  with  the  Eng- 
lish, but  the  French  give  it  tbe  third.  Its  diminutives 
are,  The  cheveronel,  which  contains  the  half  of  a  che- 
veron ;  and  the  con  pie  close,  which  it  the  half  of  a 
cheveronel,  that  it,  its  breadth  it  but  the  fourth  part 
of  a  cheveron.  Leigh  observes,  that  this  last  diminu- 
tive is  never  borne  bnt  in  pairs,  or  with  a  cheveron  be- 
tween two  of  them.  The  French  have  bnt  one  dimi- 
nution of  thu  ordinary  called  Etayc,  containing  the 
third  part  of  its  breadth. 
Plate  Examples  of  cbeveront  are  given  in  fig.  9.  vix. 

■CCLVJ.  lm  11  Argent,  a  Cheveron  Gale*  between  three  Tor- 

teaux  ;"  borne  by  the  right  honourable  Rennet  Sher- 
rard,  earl  of  Harborongh,  &c.  This  noble  earl  is 
lineally  decended  from  Scherard,  who  was  possessed  of 
manors  and  lands  to  a  great  value  in  the  counties  of 
Cheshire  and  Lancashire  in  tbe  reign  of  William  the 
Conqueror.  Geoffrey,  another  of  the  earl1!  ancestors, 
was  three  times  sheriff  of  Rutlandshire,  in  tbe  reigns  of 
King  Edward  IV.  and  King  Richard  III. 

2.  "  Sable,  a  Cheveron  between  three  Etoiles  Ar- 
gent)1' borne  by  the  right  honourable  Marmaduke 
Langdale,  Lord  Langdale.  This  noble  lord  is  descend- 
ed from  the  Langdale*  of  Yorkshire,  who  resided  at  the 
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town  of  Langdale,  from  whence  they  took  their  name,     of  tbe 
in  the  reign  of  King  John  ;    but   his  ancestor,    who  CAererao. 
makes  the  greatest  figure  in  history,  is  Sir  Marmaduke  — v— ' 
Langdale,  who  raised  forces  in  the   north  of  England 


tbe  united  forces  of  England  and  Scotland,    was    : 
length  overpowered,  he  attended  King  Charles  IL  in 
his  exile,  and  returned  to  England  with  hit  majesty  at 
the  restoration. 

3.  "  Ssble,  a  Cheveron  between  three  Leopards 
Heads  Or ;"  borne  by  the  right  honourable  William 
Wentworth,  earl  of  Stafford,  &c  All  genealogists 
agree,  that  the  name  of  Wentworth  it  of  Saxon  origi- 
nal, and  taken  from  the  manor  of  Wentworth  in  York- 
shire, Where,  in  tbe  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
lived  Reginald  de  Wenteworde,  as  it  is  spelt  in  Dooms- 

4.  "  Argent,  a  Cheveron  between  three  Griffons 
passant  Sable,  a  Crescent  for  difference  j"  borne  by  the 
right  honourable  Heneage  Finch,  earl  of  Aitetfbrd, 
Sec.  This  family  is  descended  from  Herbert  Fitz- 
Herbert,  earl  of  Pembroke,  and  chamberlain  to  King 
Henry  1.  They  took  the  name  of  Finch  in  the  reign 
of  King  Edward  I.  One  of  the  ancestors  of  this  fa- 
mily was  the  right  honourable  Heneage  Finch,  earl  of 
Nottingham,  who  was  constituted  lord  high -chancel  lor 
of  England  in  1S75  >  ano  'oro"  high-steward  on  tbe 
trials  of  Philip  earl  of  Pembroke,  and  William  VUconnt 
Stafford,  in  1680. 

5.  "  Azure,  a  Cheveron  Ermine,  between  three 
Escallops  Argent;11  borne  by  tbe  right  honourable 
George  Townsbend,  Viscount  Townsbend,  Stc  This  fa- 
mily  is  of  Norman  extraction,  and  came  into  England 
aboutthe  time  of  tbe  Conquest.  Charles,  Lord  Viscount 
Townsbend,  grandfather  of  tbe  present  viscount,  was  ap- 
pointed principal  secretary  of  state  in  tbe  reign  of  King 
George  I.  in  1720,  and  continued  to  to  the  end  of  bis 
majesty's  reign  ;  when,  upon  resigning  tbe  teals,  they 
were  returned  to  him  again  by  bit  late  majesty  King 
George  II.  who  con  tinned  him  in  that  honourable  of- 
fice to  the  year  1730. 

6.  "  Azure,  a  Cheveron  between  three  Mallets 
Or ;"  borne  by  tbe  right  honourable  John  Chetwind 
Viscount  Chetwind,  Stc.  of  tbe  kingdom  of  Ireland. 
Of  tbit  family,  which  hath  been  of  great  antiquity  in 
the  county  of  Salop,  taking  their  surname  from  Chet- 
wynd in  that  county,  was  Adam  de  Chetwynd,  who 
married  Agnes  daughter  of  John  Lord  Level,  baron  of 
Dockinget,  and  lord  of  Minster  Level  in  Oxfordshire ; 
and  by  bar  had  issue  Sir  John  de  Chetwynd,  who,  in 
the  37th  of  Henry  IIL  bad  a  charter  of  free-warren, 
through  all  hit  demesne  in  tbe  counties  of  Salop,  Staf- 
ford and  Warwick. 

7.  "Argent,  a  Cheveron  Gules,  between  three  square 
Buckles  Sable ;"  borne  by  the  right  honourable  Mat- 
thew Ducte-Morton,  Lord  Ducie,  Stc.  This  noble 
lord  is  descended  from  tbe  Duciea  in  Normandy.  Af- 
ter they  came  into  England,  King  Edward  I.  confer* 
red  on  them  the  lordship  of  Morton  in  Staffordshire, 
and  several  other  lordships  and  manors,  which  the  fa- 
mily enjoyed  for  many  years.  Sir  Robert  Ducie,  one 
of  his  lordship's  ancestors,  was  lord  mayor  of  London  in 
the  reign  of  King  Charles  I.  and  though  be  lent  bis 
majesty  8o,oool.  which  wat  loft  by  the  king's  being 
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died,    however,    worth     tory,  came  from  Ireland;  and  tire  fourth  io  descent     Of  the 
from  him  was  Donald  of  Strathnavern,  whose  son  wai      Cro.i. 
'   Argent,    a  Cheveron  Cheeky  Gules,  and  of     named   Y  More ;   and    from  him  began 


the  Field,  between  three  Bugle-horns  strung  Sable, 
garnished  of  the  second  ;"  borne  by  the  right  honour- 
able lord  Hogh  Semple,  Lord  Semple.  The  princi- 
pal family  of  this  name  was  Semple  of  Eliotson  in  Ren- 
frewshire, where  they  had  large  possessions  and  offices,  an 
stewards  and  bailiffs  under  the  family  of  Stewart,  pro- 
prietors of  that  county  before  they  came  to  the  crown. 
The  first  Lord  Semplo  was  Sir  Robert,  who  being 
much  in  favour  with  King  James  XV.  was  by  htm  crea- 
ted Lord  Semple  in  1489. 

9.  "  Argent,  a  Cheveron  engrailed  between  three 
Lions  passant  Sable;"  borne  by  the  right  honourable 
and  the  reverend  Philip  Smithe,  Viscount  Strangford. 
One  of  this  lord's  ancestors  was  John  Smithe,  Esq. 
who  acquired  a  considerable  estate  whilst  he  was  farmer 
of  the  customs  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  He 
left  two  sons,  John  and  Sir  Thomas ;  which  last  was 
sent  ambassador  by  King  James  I.  to  the  empress  of 
Russia. 

10.  "  Quarterly  Argent  and  Azure,  a  Cheveron 
engrailed  counter- changed  ;"  borne  by  the  name  of 
Chamber. 

11.  "  Party  per  Cheveron  engrailed  Gules  and  Ar- 
gent, three  Talbots  Heads  erased  counter- changed  ;" 
borne  by  the  right  honourable  Anthony  Duncombe, 
Lord  Feversham,  See.  His  lordship  it  descended  from 
the  Doncombes  of  Barley-end  in  Buckinghamshire.  Sir 
Charles  Duncombe,  uuole  to  the  present  lord,  was 
lord  mayor  of  London  in  1709  ;  and  this  nobleman  was 
treated  Lord  Feversham  and  baron  of  Dowton  in 
Wiltshire,  June  23.  1 744. 

12.  "  Paly  of  six,  Argent  and  Gules,  00  a  Che- 
veron Azure,  three  Cross-croslets  Or ;"  borne  by  the 
■MHDe  of  Carpenter,  Baron  Carpenter,  of  Killaghy  in 
Ireland.  This  ancient  and  noble  family  are  of  great 
asrtiquity  in  the  county  of  Hereford,  and  have  been 
lords  of  the  manor  of  the  Home,  in  the  parish  of  Del- 
wyn,  near  Weobly,  for  above  300  years,  George,  the 
first  Lord  Carpenter,  was  so  created  May  4.  1719. 

13."  Azure,  on  a  Cheveron  Or,  between  three 
Besants,  a  Bay  Leaf  Proper  j"  borne  by  the  right  hon- 
eorabie  Janus  Hope,  earl  of  Hopetoo,  fitc.  This  noble 
family  is  descended  from  Henry  Hope,  a  native  of 
Holland,  who,  about  two  centuries  ago,  came  over 
and  settled  in  Scotland.  Charles  Hope,  Esq,  grand- 
father of  the  present  earl,  was  created  an  earl  by  Queen 
Anne,  April  15.  1703. 

14.  "  Vert,  on  a  Cheveron  between  three  Unicorns 
Heads  erased  Argent,  horned  and  niancd  Or,  three 
Mullets  Sable  ;"  borne  by  the  name  of  Ker,  being  the 
1st  ami  4th  quarters  in  the  arms  of  his  grace  John  Ker, 
duke  of  Roxburgh,  he.  This  ancient  family  is  said 
to  came  from  Normandy.  John  Ker,  marquis  of  Beau- 
mont and  Cesford,  the  first  duke  of  Roxburgh,  was  so 
created  April  27.  1707. 

ty  "  Azure,  00  a  Cheveron  Or,  between  three 
Bears  Heads  cooped  Argent,  muzzled  Gules,  a  hoe- 
busk's  Head  erased,  between  two  Hands  holding 
Daggers  all  proper  ;"  borne  by  the  right  honourable 
Donald  Mettkay,  Lord  Reay.     This  family  is  said  to 

derive  their  descent  from  Alexander,  a  younger  son  of     of  them  all.  Guillim  has  mentioned  39  different  sorts  ; 
Ochonacker,  who,  about  the  end  of  the  twelfth  cen-      De  la  Columbiere,  72;  Leigh,  46  ;  and  Upton  declares 
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of  Mac  T,  MacJcie,  or  Mackay.  Donald,  the  first  lord 
of  this  family,  was  created  baronet  in  162c,  and  on 
Jnne  20.  1628,  was  created  Baron  Reay  of  the  county 
of  Caithness,  by  Charles  I. 

19.  "  Ermine,  on  a  Cheveron  Azure,  three  Foxes. 
Heads  erased  Or,  and  in  a  Canton  of  the  second  a 
Fleur-de-lis  of  the  third  ;"  home  by  the  right  hon- 
ourable Stephen,  earl  of  Ilchester,  &c.  Of  the  family 
of  Fox  there  have  been  many  persona  of  note  living  in  , 
the  counties  of  Dorset,  Somerset,  Wilts,  and  Hants, 
particularly  Richard  Fox,  bishop  of  Winchester.  His 
lordship  was  created  Lord  Ilchester  and  Baron  Strange- 
ways,  May  11.  1741,  14  George  II.  and  earl  of  Ilche- 
ster in  June  1756. 

17.  "  Or,  two  Chereronels  Gales  j"  borne  by  the 
right  honourable  John  Monson,  Lord  Monson.  This 
noble  lord  is  descended  from  John  Monson,  who  flou- 
rished in  the  reign  of  King  Edward  III.  from  whom 
descended  another  John,  who  attended  King  Henry  V. 
in  his  wars  in  France.  Sir  John  Monson,  Bart,  father 
of  tho  present  lord,  was  created  Lord  Monson,  May 
28.  1718. 

18.  "  Or,  on  a  Fese,  between  two  Cheveronels 
Sable,  three  Cross-croslets  of  the  first ;"  borne  by  the 
right  honourable  George  Walpole,  earl  of  Orford,  &c. 
This  family  took  their  name  from  Walpole  in  Norfolk, 
where  they  resided  before  the  Conquest.  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  was,  in  King  George  II. 's  reign,  elected 
knight  of  the  Garter  in  1726,  and  created  earl  of  Or- 
ford, February  9.  1741-2. 

19.  "  Azure,  three  Cheveronels  interlaced  Or, 
and  a  Chief  of  the  last;"  borne  by  the  name  of  Fitx- 
Hugh. 

20.  "  Argent,  three  Cheveronels  Gules,  in  Chief  a 
Label  Azure  ;"  borne  by  the  right  honourable  Wil- 
liam Wildman  Barrington,  Viscount  Barrington,  &c. 
This  family  is  of  Norman  extraction  ;  in  which  duchy, 
whilst  it  continued  annexed  to  the  English  crown,  there 
were  to  be  seen  the  remains  of  a  castle,  bearing  the 
name  of  Chute,  or  Shuts,  and  formerly  in  the  family, 
with  oiber  monuments  in  several  towns  of  that  duchy. 
John  Shute,  the  late  Viscount  Barrington,  was  in  1708 
made  a  commissioner  of  the  customs,  and  succeeded  to 
the  estates  of  Francis  Barrington,  Esq.  and  of  John, 
Wildman  of  the  county  of  Berks,  who  made  him  their 
heir  ;  and  in  pursuance  of  the  will  of  the  former,  he 
took  the  name  and  arms  of  Barrington,  On  Jnne  1 1. 
173a,  be  was  created  Viscount  Barrington. 

Art.  6.  Of  the  Cross. 

The  CroM  is  an  ordinary  formed  by  the  meeting  of 
two  perpendicular  with  two  horizontal  [iocs  in  the 
few- point,  where  they  make  four  right  angles ;  the 
lines  are  not  drawn  throughout,  but  discontinued  the 
breadth  of  the  ordinary,  which  takes  up  only  the  fifth 
part  of  the  field  when  not  charged  ;  bnt  if  charged, 
then  the  third.  It  is  borne  as  well  engrailed,  in- 
dented, &c.  as  plain. 

There  is  so  great  a  variety  of  crosses  used  in  he- 
raldry, that  it  would  be  a  very   difficult  task  to  treat 
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Of  the     he  dares  not  ascertain  all  the  various  crosses   borne    in 
Cran.     arms,  for  that  they  are  almost  innumerable  ;  therefore, 
"  a*  their  forms  cannot  be  expected    here,   we   will   only 

take  notice  of  such  as  are  most  commonly  seen  at  pre- 
Plale  gent  in  coats-of-arms.  See  Fig.  10. 
CCLVI.  Tue  firit  i3  .,  Quar,„|yi  ETm;ne  „nd-  Azure,  a 
Cross  Or ,"  borne  by  bis  grace  Thomas  Osborne,  duke 
of  Leeds,  &c.  This  noble  duke  is  descended  from 
the  honourable  family  of  the  Osbornes  of  Ashford,  in 
the  county  of  Kent ;  Sir  Thomas  Osborne,  the  grand- 
father to  the  present  dnke,  was  advanced  ta  the  peer- 
age by  King  Charles  It. 

2.  "  Gules,  a  Cross  engrailed  Argent,  a  Lozenge 
in  the  dexter-chief  of  the  second  ;"  borne  by  the  right 
honourable  Edward  Leigh,  Lord  Leigh.  This  family 
took  their  surname  from  the  town  of  High  Leigh  in 
Cheshire,  where  they  resided  before  the  Norman  con- 
quest. Sir  Thomas  Leigh,  the  first  lord  of  this  fami- 
ly,   was  created  Baron  Leigh  of   Stonely,    by  King 

.    Charles  1.  on  July  i.  1643. 

3.  "  Gules,  a  Cross  Argent  fretty  Axnre;"  home 
by  the  ripbt  honourable  Nicholas  TaafFe,  Viscount 
Taaffe,  of  Corran,  See.  in  Ireland.  Of  this  noble  and 
ancient  family  was  Richard  Taaffe,  who  lived  in  1282; 
as  in  1306  did  John  Taaffe,  who  was  archbishop  of  A r- 
maghj  and,  in  1 479,  the  order  of  the  Garter  being 
established  in  Ireland,  Sir  Nicholas  Taaffe  was  one  of 
the  first  members ;  and  John,  hi"  son  and  heir,  was 
created  a  baron  and  viscount  by  Charles  I.  August  I. 
1628. 

,  4.  "  Sable,  a  Cross  raguly  Or  ;"  borne  by  the  name 
of  Slowey. 

5.  "  Argent,  on  *  Cross  Sable,  a  Leopard's  face 
Or  -,"  borne  by  his  grace  Henry  Brydges  duke  of 
Chandos,  &e.  The  ancestors  of  this  noble  family  took 
their  name  from  the  city  of  Bruges  in  Flanders;  and 
one  of  them  came  over  with  William  the  Conqueror, 
and  had  a  considerable  share  in  the  victory  obtained 
near  Hastings  in  Sussex,  1066.  James,  the  father  of 
the  present  duke,  was  created  Viscount  Wilton  and  earl 
of  Caernarvon,  October  19.  1714;  and  marquis  of 
Caernarvon  and  duke  of  Chandos,  30.  1719. 

6.  "  Or,  on  a  Cross  Sable,  a  patriarchal  Cross  of 
the  Field  ;"  borne  by  the  right  honourable  Thomas 
Vrsey,  baron  of  Knapton  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland. 
The  truly  noble  family  of  Vescey  or  Vesey,  derives  its 
origin  from  Charles  the  Great,  king  of  France,  and 
emperor  of  the  West,  who  died  at  Aix-UChapelle  in 
Germany,  January  28.  814.  His  lordship's  father  was 
created  a  peer  April  10.  1750. 

7.  "  Argent,  on  a  Cross  Gules,  live  Escallops  Or;" 
borne  by  the  right  honourable  William  Villier*  earl  of 
Jersey,  &c.  This  noble  earl  is  descended  from  the  fa- 
mily of  Villiera  in  Normandy,  some  of  whom  came  over 
to  England  with  the  Conqueror;  several  manors  and 
lands  in  England  being  soon  after  granted  to  Pagan 
de  Villiera,  one  of  this  earl's  ancestors.  The  first  peer 
of  this  family  was  created  a  baron  and"viscount,  March 
20.  1690. 

8.  "  Salle,  on  a  Cross  within  n  Bordure  engrailed 
Or,  five'  Pellets;"  borne  by  the  right  honourable 
Francis  Greville,  earl  of  Brooke  and  Warwick,  &c. 
The  ancestors  of  this  noble  family  are  of  Norman  ex- 
traction, and  came  over  with  William  the  Conqueror, 
who  conferred  manors  and  lands  on  them  in  England, 
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of  a  considerable  valne ;  and  at  length  (hey  obtained 
the  government  of  the  castle  of  Warwick,  the  present 
seat  of  the  family.     Sir  Fulke,  the  first  peer  or  this  fa-  "■ 
mily,  was  created  Baron  Brooke  by  King  James  I. 
January  9.  1620. 

9.  "  Argent,  a  Cross  bottony  Sable,"  home  by  the 
name  of  Winwood. 

to.  "  Or,  a  Cross- croslet  Gules,1*  borne  by  the  same 
of  Taddington. 

11.  "  Azure,  a  Cross  potent  Gtchy  Or."  This  en- 
sign is  said  to  have  been  borne  by  Ethelred  king  of 
the  West  Saxons;  and  crosses  of  this  sort  are  frequently 
met  with  in  coats  of  arms. 

12."  Party  per  pale,  Gale*  and  Argent ;  a  Cross 
potent  quadrate  in  the  Centre,  between  four  Crosses 
patee  counter-changed  ;"  the  arms  of  the  episcopal  sea 
of  Litchfield  and  Coventry.  Tbis  see  was  originally 
fixed  at  Litchfield  ;  from  tbence  removed  to  Chester, 
and  from  both  to  Coventry.  It  contains  the  whole 
county  of  Stafford,  except  two  parishes ;  all  Derby- 
shire; the  better  part  of  Warwickshire,  and  near  half 
Shropshire ;  divided  into  the  four  archdeaconries  of 
Coventry,  Stafford,  Derby,  and  Salop.  The  parishes 
are  557  in  number ;  hot,  including  chapels,  they 
amount  to  643. 

13.  "  Azure,  a  Cross  roolino  Argent;**  borne  by 
bis  grace  Cavendish  Bentinck,  duke  of  Portland,  Ac. 
This  noble  duke  is  descended  from  ■  very  ancient 
and  distinguished  family  in  the  United  Provinces  of 
Holland,  of  which  was  William  Bentinck,  Esq.  who 
in  his  youth  was  page  of  honour  to  William  prince  of 
Orange,  afterwards  William  III.  king  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, and,  on  the  accession  of  William  and  bis  con- 
sort, was  made  groom  of  the  Stole,  privy-purse  to 
his  majesty,  lieutenant-general  of  his  majesty's  ar- 
my, &c  and  also  created  baron  of  Cirencester,  Via- 
count  Woodstock,  and  earl  of  Portland,  April  19. 
1689. 

14.  "  Argent,  a  Cross  patonce  Sable  >'*  bono  by 
the  name  of  Hire. 

15.  "  Sable,  a  Cross  patee  Argent,}"  bone  by  tba 
name  of  Maplcsden. 

16.  "  Azure,  a  Cross  flowery  Or;"  borne  by  the 
name  of  Chary. — This  is  said  to  have  alao  been  the 
arms  of  Edwin,  the  first  Christian  king  of  Northum- 
berland. 

17.  "  Argent,  six  Cross- croslets  Etcliy  3,  3,  1, 
Sable,  on  a  Chief  Azure,  two  Mullets  pierced  Or," 
borne  by  his  grace  Henry  Clinton,  duke  of  New- 
castle, Sec.  This  noble  family  is  descended  from  Jef- 
frey de  Clinton,  lord  chamberlain  and  treasurer  to 
King  Henry  I.  grandson  to  William  de  Tankerville, 
chamberlain  of  Normandy ;  from  whom  descended 
William  de  Clinton,  chief  justice  of  Chester,  governor 
of  Dover  castle,  lord  warden  of  tba'  king's  forests 
south  of  Trent.  Edward  Lord  Clinton,  another  of 
this  noble  earl's  ancestors,  was  constitutes  lord  high 
admiral  of  England  for  life,  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  who  created  him  earl  of  Lincoln,  May  4. 
1J7»- 

18.  "  Gules,  a  Cheveroo  between  ten  Crowes  pa-, 
tee,  six  above  and  four  below,  Argent  ;*'  borne  by  the 
Tight  honourable  Frederick  Augustus  Berkeley,  earl  nf 
Berkeley,  &c.  This  noble  family  is  descended  from 
Robert  Fill- Harding,. who- obtained.*  grant  of  Berks- 
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Of  tbe     ley -castle  in  Gloucestershire,  which  the  family  still  in- 

lalttsr.    heriti,  and  from  whence  thej  obtained  the  surname  of 

"      '  Berkeley,  from  Henry  duke  of  Normandy,   afterwards 

king   of  England ;    the    said    Robert   Fitz-Ha-ding 

was  descended   from   the  royal  line  of  the   kings  of 

Denmark. 

19.  "  Azure,  three  mullets  Or,  accompanied  with 
•even  Cross-croslets  fircby  Argent,  three  in  Chief,  one 
in  Few,  two  in  Flanks,  and  the  last  in  Baie  ;"  borne 
by  the  right  honourable  James  Somervitle,  Lord  80- 
meirille.  The  Brat  of  thia  name  on  record  it  Sir  Wal- 
ter de  Somerville,  lord  of  Wicbmore,  in  the  county  of 
Stafford,  wbo  came  to  England  with  William  the  Con- 

20.  "  Galea,  thrrc  Crosses  recercvlce,  voided  Or, 
■  Chief  vairy  ermine  and  contre  ermine  j"  borne  by 
the  right  honourable  John  Peyto  Verney,  Baron  Wil- 
looghby  de  Broke.  This  noble  lord  is  descended  from 
William  de  Vernal,  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of 
King  Henry  I.  1119. 

Art.  7.  Of  the  Saltier. 
The  Saltier,  which  is  formed  by  the  bend  and  bend- 
sinister  crossing  each  Other  ID  right  angles,  a*  the  in- 
tersecting of  the  pale  and  fess  forms  the  cross,  contains 
the  filth  part  of  the  field;  but  if  charged,  then  the 
third.     la  Scotland,  this  ordinary  is  frequently  called 
a  Si  Andrew**  CrOM.    It  may,  like  the  others,  be  borne 
Plate      engrailed,  wavy,  &c.  a*  also  between  charges  or  char- 
CCI.VII.  ged  with  any  thing.     See  examples,  fig.  ti. 

N°  1.  is  "  Argent,  >  Saltier  Gules;"  borne  by  hil 
grace  James  Fitz-Gerald,  duke  of  Leinster,  &c.  This 
noble  lord  is  descended  from  Otho,  or  Other,  a  rich 
and  powerful  lord  in  the  time  of  King  Alfred,  de- 
scended from  the  dukes  of  To-cany;  who  passing  from 
Florence  into  Normandy,  and  thenco  into  England, 
there  tbe  family  flourished,  nntil  Richard  Strongbow, 
earl  of  Pembroke,  their  kinsman,  engaged  them  to 
partake  in  his  expedition  to  Ireland,  in  which  Maurice 
Fitz  Gerald  embarked,  and  was  one  of  the  principal 
conquerors  of  that  kingdom,  for  which  be  was  reward- 
-ed  with  a  great  estate  in  lands  In  the  province  of  Lein- 
Ster,  and  particularly  the  barony  of  OBaley,  and  the 
castle  of  Wicklow ;  and  died,  covered  with,  honours, 
in  the  year  1 IJ7,  24  Henry  II. 

2.  "  Goles,  a  Saltier  Argent,  between  twelve  Cross- 
croslcts  Or  ;"  home  by  tbe  right  hon.  Other-Lewis 
Windsor  Hickman,  earl  of  Plymouth,  &c.  This  noble 
earl  is  descended  from  Robert  Filx-Hicmsn,  lord  nf 
the  manor  of  Blosham,  Oxfordshire,  in  the  56  Hen.  III. 
1272;  and  he  is  maternally  descended  from  the  noble 
family  of  the  Windsors,  who  were  barons  of  the  realm 
at  the  time  of  the  Conquest. 

3.  "  Vert,  a  Saltier  wavy  Ermine  ;"  borne  by  tbe 
name  of  Waktman  uf  Beckford,  in  Gloucestershire, 

a.  "  Ermine,  a  Saltier  counter- com  pony  Or  and 
Gules  ;™  borne  by  the  name  of  Ulmston. 

5.  "  Argent,  a  Saltier  Azure  with  a  Bezant  in  tbe 
centre  ;"  borne  by  the  right  bon.  Philip  Yorke,  earl  of 
Hardwicke,  fee.  He  was  in  October  1733  constitut- 
ed lord  chief-justice  of  the  king's  bench,  Mid  Novem- 
ber 23.  in  the  same  year,  created  Baron  Hardwicke  of 
Hardwicke. 

6.  "  Argent  on  a  Saltier  Gulea  an  Escallop  Orj" 
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the  arms  of  tbe  hisboprick  of  Rochester. — This  dio-     or  the 
cese,  the  least  in  England,  comprehends  only  a  small    Saltier, 
part  of  Kent,  iu -which  there  are  J.J.O  churches  and ,—    »     "' 
chapels ;   and   the  two   parishes  of  Iselham  in  Cam- 
bridgeshire, and  Frekenham,  in  Suffolk.     It  has  only 
one  archdeacon,  that  of  Rochester.     For  many  years 
it  was  in  the  immediate  patronage  of  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury. 

7.  "  Party  per  Sal  tie  re,  Aznre  and  Argent,  on  a 
Saltier  Gules,  a  Crescent  of  the  second  fur  difference ;" 
quartered  by  the  right  hon.  William  Hall  Gage,  Vis- 
count Gage,  of  Castle-Island  in  Ireland.  This  nobla 
family  is  of  Norman  extraction,  and  drrives  descent  from 
dc  Gaga  or  Gage,  who  attended  William  I.  in  his  ex- 
pedition to  England  ;  and,  after  the  conquest  thereof, 
was  rewarded  with  large  grants  of  lands  in  the  foreet 
of  Dean,  and  coonty  of  Gloucester,  near  which  forest 
he  fixed  his  residence,  by  building  his  seat  at  Glerenwell, 
in  tbe  same  place  where  the  house  of  Gage  now  stands : 
he  also  built  a  great  house  in  the  town  of  Cirencester, 
at  which  place  he  died,  and  was  buried  in  tbe  abbey 
there.  Sir  Thomas  Gage,  the  eighth  baronet,  was 
created  baron  of  Castle-Bar,  and  Viscount  Gage,  1721. 
6.  -  Goles,  on  a  Saltier  Argent,  a  Rose  of  the  first 
barbed  and  seeded  proper  ;"  borne  by  the  right  hon. 
George  Neville,  Lord  Abergavenny,  premier  baron  of 
England. 

9.  "  Or,  on  a  Saltier  Azure,  nine  Lozenges  of 
the  first;1'  the  paternal  arms  of  the  right  hon,  John 
Dalrymple,  earl  of  Stair,  &c.  Of  ibis  family,  which 
took  their  surname  from  the  barony  of  Dalrymple, 
lying  on  the  river  Dun  in  Ayrshire,  Scotland,  was 
Adam  de  Dalrymple,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Alex- 
ander III. 

10.  "  Argrnt,  on  a  Saltier  engrailed  Sable,  nine 
Annnlets  Or ;"  borne  by  the  name  of  Leak. 

It.  "  Gules,  a  Saltier  between  four  Crescents  Or*," 
borne  as  the  second  and  third  quarters  in  the  coat-of- 
arms  of  the  ritjht  honourable  Charles  Kinnaird,  Lord 
Kinnaird.  George  Kinnaird,  E«q.  one  of  the  pre- 
sent  lord's  ancestors,  being  of  great  service  to  King 
Charles  II.  during  the  usurpation  of  Oliver  Cromwell, 
he  was  by  that  prince,  at  his  restoration,  made  one  of 
the  privy-council ;  and  December  28.  1682,  created  a 
baron. 

1 2.  "  Argent,  a  Saltier  rngrailed  between  fonr  Ro- 
ses Gules,"  for  Lennox  ;  and  borne  as  first  and  fourth 
quarters  in  tbe  ceat-of-arms  of  the  right  hon.  Francis 
Napier,  Lord  Napier.  This  family  is  "said  to  be  de- 
scended from  the  ancient  thanes  or  stewards  of  Len- 
nox in  Scotland,  but  took  the  surname  of  Napier 
from  the  following  event.  King  David  II.  in  his  wars 
with  the  English,  about  tbe  year  1344,  convocating 
his  subjects  to  battle,  the  earl  of  Lennox  sent  his  se- 
cond son  Donald,  with  such  forces  as  his  duty  obliged 
him ;  and  coming  to  an  engagement,  where  the  Scots 
gave  ground,  this  Donald,  taking  his  father's  standard 
from  the  bearer,  and  valiantly  charging  the  enemy  with 
the  Lennox  men,  the  furtune  of  the  battle  changed ; 
and  they  obtained  the  victory:  whereupon  eiery  one 
advancing,  and  reporting  their  acts,  as  tbe  custom  was, 
the  king  declared  they  had  all  behaved  valiantly,  but 
that  there  was  one  among  them  wbo  had  na  pier,  that 
is,  no  equal ;  upon  which  tbe  said  Donald  took  tbe 
3Fj 
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Of  the     name  of  Napier,   and  had,  in  reward  for  hie  good  scr- 
Saltier,     vmm,  tb«  lands  of  Gioafield,  and  other  estates   in  lb* 
»  'county  of  fife. 

13.  "  Gules,  a  Saltier  Or,  surmounted  of  another 
Vert,"  for  the  name  of  Andrews ;  and  borne  by  Sir 
William  Andrews,  bait,  of  Denton  in  Northampton- 
shire, wbo  is  descended  From  Sir  Robert  Andrews  of 
Normandi-,  knight,  who  came  into  England  with  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror.  Sir  William  Andrews,  t Lie  first 
baronet  of  this  family,- was  created  December  11. 
1641.  . 

14.  "  Azure,  a  Saltier  quarterly  quartered  Or  and 
Argent."  Tbe  arms  of  the  episcopal  see  of  Bath  and 
Wells.— The  diocese  of  Balb  and  Wells  contains  all 
Somersetshire,  except  a  few  churches  in  Bristol.  And 
in  it  there  are  three  archdeaconries,  viz,  those. of  Wells, 
Bath,  and  Taunton.  The  number  of  the  parishes  is 
588,  though,  according  to  some,  tbe  total  number  of 
the  churches  and  chapels  amounts  to  503. 

1 ;.  "  Party  per  Saltier  Argent  and  Gules,  a  Saltier 
conn  te  r-  ch  anged ." 

16.  "  Party  per  Pale  indented  Argent  and  Sable, 
a  Saltier  counter-changed  ;"  borne  by  the  name  of 
Staff. 

17.  "  Argent,  three  Saltier*  couped  and  engrailed 
Sable }"  borne  by  the  name  of  Benton. 

18.  "  Argent,  a  Saltier  Gules,  and  a  chief  Er- 
mine ;"  borne  by  the  right  bon.  Francis  Thomas 
Fitz- Maurice,  earl  of  Kerry,  Sec  This  very  ancient 
aad  noble  family  is  a  branch  of  the  family  of  Kildare, 
who  are  originally  descended  from  tbe  great  duke  of 
Tuscany,  and  of  which  was  Otho,  a  noble  baron  of  Italy, 
whose  son  Walter,  attending  the  Norman  conqueror 
into  England,    was    made  constable  of  the  castle   of 
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id,  one  of  the  present  earl's  ances- 


tors, had  a  principal  hand  in  the  reduction  of  Ireland 
to  the  subjection  of  Henry  II.  and  Dermoid  Mac- 
Carty,  kins;  of  Cork,  sought  bis  aid  against  his  son 
Cormac  O'Lefaanagb,  which  he  undertook,  and  deli- 
vered the  king  from  his  rebellious  son  ;  for  which  that 
prince  rewarded  him  with  a  large  tract  of  land  in  the 
county  of  Kerry,  where  be  settled  his  son  Maurice,  who 
gave  his  name  to  the  county,  which  he  called  Clan- 
Maurice,  and  is  enjoyed  by  the  present  earl  of  Kerry, 
who  is  Viscount  Clan-Maurice.  Thomas  the  first  earl, 
and  father  of  the  last,  was  the  1 1st  Lord  Kerry,  wbo 
was  created  earl  January  17.  172a. 

19.  "  Sable,  a  Saltier  Argent,  on  a  Chief  Azure, 
three  Fleurs-de-lis  Or ;"  borne  by  the  right  hon.  John 
Fit t. -Pa trick,  earl  of  Upper  Ossory,  and  baron  of 
Gowran  in  Ireland.  This  most  ancient  and  princely 
family  is  desceoded  from  Here mon,  tbe  first  monarch 
of  the  Milesian  race  in  Ireland  ;  and  after  they  bad 
assumed  the  surname  of  Fitz-Patrick,  they  were  for 
many  ages  kings  of  Ossory,  in  the  province  of  Leinster- 
John,  tbe  first  earl  of  this  family,  succeeded  his  father 
Richard  as  Lord  Gowran,  June  9.  1727,  was  created 
earl  October  5.  1731,  and  tiled  1758. 

20.  "  Party  per  Pale  Argent  and  Gules,  three  Sal- 
tiers  counter-changed  ;"  worse  by  the  name  of  Lorn. 
These  arms  are  also  borne,  without  the  least  alteration, 
by  the  name  of  Kingsman  ;  for  which  similitude  we  can 
so  otherwise  account,  than  by  supposing  there  has  been 
same,  mistake  nude  through  many  transcriptions. 


Besides  the  honourable  ordinaries  and  the  diminu- 
tions already  mentioned,  there  are  other  heraldic  fi- 
gures, called  sub -ordinaries,  or  ordinaries  only,  which, 
by  reason  of  their  ancient  use  in  arms,  are  of  worthy 
bearing ;  viz.  The  Gyron,  Franc-quarter,  Canton, 
Pairle,  Fret,  Pile,  Orle,  Inesculcheon,  Treasure,  An- 
nulet, Flancbes,  Flasques,  Voiders,  Billet,  Lozenge, 
Gatts,  Fusil,  Rustre,  Mascte,  Papillone,  and  Diaper. 
See  Plate  CCLIV.  fig.  1.  (a.) 

The  Gyron  is  a  Uiangnlar  figure  formed  by  two 
lines,  one  drawn  diagonally  from  one  of  tbe  four  an- 
gles to  the  centre  of  the  shield,  and  the  other  is  drawn 
either  horizontal  or  perpendicular,  from  one  of  the 
sides  of  the  shield,  meeting  the  other  line  at  the  centre 
of  tbe  field. 

Gyronny  is  said,  when  the  field  is  covered  with  six, 
eight,  ten,  or  twelve  gyrons  in  a  coat-of-arms ;  hat  a 
French  author  would  have  tbe  true  gyronny  to  consist 
of  eight  pieces  only,  as  in  the  fig.  which  represents  tbe 
coat-of-arms  of  Flora  Campbell  countess  of  London, 
Sec.  whose  ancestor  was  created  baron  of  Loudon  in 
1604  by  James  VI.  and  earl  of  the  came  place,  May  1 2. 
1633,  the  9th  of  Charles  I. 

The  Franc-quarter  is  a  square  figure,  which  occu- 
pies tbe  npper  dexter  quarter  of  the  shield.  It  is  but 
rarely  carried  as  a  charge.  Silvestra  Petra  Sanctn 
has  given  us  a  few  instances  of  its  use. 

The  Canton  is  a  square  part  of  tbe  escutcheon, 
somewhat  less  than  the  quarter,  bnt  without  any  fixed 
proportion.  It  represents  tbe  banner  that  was  given 
to  ancient  knights -bannerets,  and,  generally  speaking, 
possesses  the  dexter-chief  point  of  the  shield,  as  in  the 
fig.  i  but  should  It  possess  the  sinister  corner,  which  is 
but  seldom,  it  must  be  blazoned  a  canton-sinister. 

James  Cotes  reckons  it  as  one  of  the  nine  honour- 
able ordinaries,  contrary  to  most  heralds  opinion.  It 
is  added  to  coats  of  arms  of  military  men  as  an  aug- 
mentation of  honour  :  thus  John  Churchill,  baron 
of  Eyemouth  in  Scotland,  and  one  of  the  ancestors  of 
the  present  duke  of  Marlborough,  being  lieutenant 
general  to  King  James  II.  received  from  him  a  canton 
argent,  charged  with  the  red-cross  of  England,  added 
to  bis  paternal  coat,  "  which  is  Sable,  a  lion  rampant 
Argent." 

The  Pairle  is  a  figure  formed  by  tbe  conjunction  of 
tbe  upper  half  of  the  saltier  with  tbe  under  half  of  the 
pale. 

The  Fret  is  a  figure  representing  two  linle  stieka  in 
saltier,  with  a  mascte  in  the  centre  interlaced.  J.  Gib-  . 
bon  terms  it,  the   heralds  true-lovtrs  knot  i   bnt  many 
dissent  from  his  opinion. 

Fretty  is  said  when  the  field  or  hearings  are  covered 
with  a.  fret  of  six,  eight,  or  more  pieces,  as  in  tbe  fig. 
The  word  fretty  may  be  used  without  addition,  when 
it  is  of  eight  pieces  ;  but  if  there  he  less  than  that 
number,  they  must  be  specified. 

The  Pile,  which  consists  of  two  lines,  terminating 
in-  a  point,  is  formed  like  a  wedge,  and  is  home  en- 
grailed, wavy,  &c.  as  in  the  fig.  It  issues  in  general 
from  the  chief,  and  extends  toward*  the  base ;  yet  there 
are  some  piles  borne  in  bead,  and  issuing  from  other 
parts 
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parti  of  the  field,  at  may  be  seen  in  Plate  CCLVII, 

mnawiet.  fig.  12.  N°12,  &C. 

■  ■  »™,—  The  Orle  is  an  ordinary  composed  of  two  line* 
going  round  the  shield,  the  same  as  the  bordure,  but  its 
breadth  is  but  one  half  of  the  latter,  and  at  some  di- 
stance from  the  brim  of  the  shield,  as  Id  the  fig. 

The  In  escutcheon  is  a  little  escutcheon  borne  with- 
in the  shield  ;  which  according  to  Cuillim'a  opinion, 
is  only  to  be  so  called  when  it  is  borne  single  in  the 
fess  point  or  centre  j  see  the  fig.  on  Plate  CCLIV. 
but  modern  heralds,  with  more  propriety,  give  the 
name  of  htescutcheon  to  such  as  are  contained  in  Plate 
CCLVII.  fig.  12.  N°  2.  and  call  that  which  is  fixed 
on  the  fess-point  escutcheon  of  pretence,  which  is  to  con- 
tain the  anus  of  a  wife  that  is  an  heiress,  as  mention- 

Tlie  Treasure  is  an  ordinary  eommonly  supposed  to 
He  the  half  of  the  breadth  of  an  orle,  and  is  generally 
borne  flowery  and  counter-flowery,  as  it  is  also  very 
often  double,  and  sometime*  treble.  See  the  fig. 
(Plate  CCLIV.).  This  double  treasure  makes  part 
of  the  arms  of  Scotland,  as  marshalled  in  the  royal  at- 
enlevement,  Plate  CCLIX.  fig.  21.  N°  7;  and  wa* 
granted  to  the  Scots  king  by  Charlemagne,  being 
then  emperor  and. king  of  France,  when  be  entered 
into  a  league  with  Achaiiis  king  of  Scotland,  to  shot* 
that  the  French  lilies  should  defend  and  guard  the 
Scottish  lion. 
Plate  *^>ne  Annulet,  or  ring,  is  a  well-known  figure,  and  is 

CCLIV.    frequently  to  be  found  in  arms  through  every  kingdom 

The  Planches  are  farmed  by  two  enrved  linci,  or 
semicircles,  being  always  borne  double.  See  the  figure. 
W.  Leigh  observes,  that  'on  two  such  Flanches  two 
sundry  coats  may  he  borne. 

The  Flasquea  resemble  the  Hunches,  except  that  the 
circular  lines  do  not  gt  so  near  the  centre  of  the  field  ; 
(see  the  figure).  J.  Gibbon  would  have  these  two  or- 
dinaries to  he  both  one,  and  wrote fiank;  aliening  that 
the  two  other  names  are  but  a  corruption  of  this  last : 
but  as  G.  Leifch  and  J,  Guillim  make  them  two  dis- 
tinct and  subordinate  ordinaries,  we  have  inserted  them 
here  as  such. 

The  Voider*  are  by  Guillim  considered  as  a  subor- 
dinate ordinary,  and  are  not  unlike  the  Basques  (see 
the  figure),  but  they  occupy  less  of  the  field. 

The  Billet  is  an  oblong  square  figure,  twice  as  long 
at  broad.  Some  beralds  imagine,  that  they  represent 
bricks  for  building ;  others  more  properly  consider 
them  as  representing  folded  paper  or  letters. 

The  Lozenge  is  an  ordinary  of  four  equal  and   pa- 

.    rallel  sides,  but  not  rectangular ;  two  of  its  opposite 

angles   being   acute,  and  the  other   two  obtuse.       Its 

shape  is  the  "same  with  those  of  our  win  do  w-g!  asset, 

before  the  square  came  so  much  in  fashion.     See  the 

Gutts,  or  drops,  are  round  at  bottom,  waved  00  the 
sides,  and  terminate  at  the  top  in  points.  Heralds  have 
given  them  different  names  according  to  their  different 
tinctures :  thus  if  they  are 
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The  Fusil  is  longer  than  the  lozenge,  having  its  up- 
per and  lower  part  more  acute  and  sharp  than  the 
Other  tire  collateral  middle  parts,  which  acutenes*  is 
occasioned  by  the  short  distance  of  the  space  between 
the  two  collateral  angles  ;  which  space,  if  the  fusil  is 
rightly  made,  is  always  shorter  than  any  of  the  four 
equal  geometrical  lines  whereof  it  is  composed.  See 
the  fig.  ibid. 

The  Rustre  is  a  lozenge  pierced  round  in  the  middle 
(see  the  figure).  They  are  called  by  the  German  rut- 
ten.  Menestrier  gives  an  example  of  them  in  the  arms 
of  Lebaret  in  France,  argent  three  rustres  azure. 

The  Maacle  is  pretty  much  like  a  lozenge,  but  void- 
ed or  perforated  through  its  whole  extent,  showing  a 
narrow  border,  as  in  the  figure.  Authors  are  divided 
about  the  resemblance  ;  some  taking  it  for  the  mash  of 
a  net,  and  others  for  the  spots  ef  certain  flints  t'ound 
about  Rohan  ;  and  as  no  writer  has  given  a  clearer  ac- 
count in  support  ef  this  last  opinion  than  Colunibiere, 
author  of  La  Scifnce  Heraldique,  we  shall  transcribe  it 
for  the  satisfaction  of  the  curious. 

"  Rohan  (avs  he)  bears  Gules,  nine  Mascles,  Or, 
'3i  3;  3-  Opinions  have  varied  very  much  about  the 
original  of  the  maseles  or  mashes,  as  being  somewhat 
like  the  mashes  of  nets :  but  for  my  own  part,  having 
often  observed  that  those  things  which  are  remarkable 
and  singular  in  some  countries,  have  sometimes  occa- 
sioned the  lords  thereof  to  represent  them  in  their 
escutcheons,  and  to  take  them  for  their  arms,  I  aui 
of  opinion,  that  the  lords  of  Rohan,  who,  I  believe, 
are  the  first  that  bore  these  figures  in  their  arms  though 
descended  from  the  ancient  kings  and  princes  of  Bre- 
tagne,  took  them,  because  in  the  most  ancient  viscounty 
of  Rohan,  afterwards  erected  into  a  duchy,  there  arc 
abundance  of  small  flints,  which  being  cut  in  two, 
this  figure  appears  on  the  inside  of  them ;  as  also  the 
carps,  which  are  in  the  nib-ponds  of  that  duchy,  have 
the  same  mark  upon  their  scales ;  which,  being  very 
extraordinary  and  peculiar  to  that  country,  the  an- 
cient lords  of  the  same  bad  good  reason,  upon  obser- 
ving that  wonder,  to  take  those  figures  for  their  arms, 
and  to  transmit  them  to  their  posterity,  giving  them 
the  name  a?  marks,  from  the  Latin  word  macula,  sig- 
nifying a  spot ;  whence  some  of  that  house  have  taken 
for  their  motto,  Sine  macula  maela,  that  is,  A  masclc 
without  a  spot." 

Papillone  is  an  expression  used  for  a  field  or  charge 
that  is  covered  with  figures  like  the  scales  of  a  fish. 
Moos.  Baron  gives  as  an  example  of  it  the  arms  of 
Monti,  Gueules  Papellone  d'Argent.  The  proper  term 
for  it  in  English  would  be  scallop  teork. 

Diapering  is  said  of  a  field  or  charge  shadowed  with 
flourishing.*  or  foliage  with  a  colour  a  little  darker  thaa 
thai  on  which  it  is  wrought.  The  Germans  frequently 
use  it ;  but  it  does  not  enter  into  the  blazening  or 
description  of  au  arms,  it  only  serves  to  embellish  the 
coat. 

If  the  fore- mentioned  ordinaries  have  any  attributes, 
that  is,  if  they  are  engrailed,  indented,  wavy,  &r.  they 
must  be  distinctly  specified,  after  the  came  manner  as 
the  honourable  ordinaries. 

See  examples  of  lubordinaries,  &c.  fig.  xii. 
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SBt>-  I.  "  Gale*,  mn  Orle  Ermine  ;"  borne  by  the  name 

Ordimries.  of  Humfranvilk: 

'"  t>\  "  "'  3-  "  J^rKent»  three  Inescutcheons  Gulei  j**  borne" 
CCLVJL  ky  tfi*  name  of  Hay,  and  the  2d  and  3d  quarter*  in 
the  cual-of-arms  of  the  right  hon.  Thomas  Hay,  earl  of 
Kinnoul,  &c— The  first  of  the  name  of  Hay  that 
bore  these  arm*,  got  them,  M  Mr  Niabet  observe*,  be- 
cause he  and  hi*  two  Bona,  after  having  defeated  a 
party  of  the  Dane*  at  the  battle  of  Loncarty,  anno 
942,  were  brought  to  the  king  with  their  shields  all 
stained  with  blood. 

3.  "  Argent,  a  Fret  Sable  ;"  borne  by  the  right 
hon.  Lionel  Talmash,  earl  of  Dysart.  Sec.  This  fami- 
ly was  advanced  to  the  peerage  by  King  Charles  I.  in 
1646. 

4.  "  Or  fretty  of  Gulei,  a  Canton  Ermine ;"  borne 
hy  the  right  hon.  Henry  Noel,  earl  of  Gainsborough, 
&c.  This  nobleman  is  descended  from  -■  ■  -  Noel, 
who  came  into  England  with  William  the  Conqueror, 
nnd,  in  consideration  of  his  services,  obtained  a  grant 
of  several  manors  and  lands  of  very  great  value.  Sir 
Edward,  who  was  knighted  by  King  James  on  his  ac- 
cession to  the  throne,  and  created  a  baronet  June  29. 
l6ll,  was  the  first  advanced  to  the  honour  of  Baron 
Noel,  March  23.  1616. 

e.  "  Girony  of  eight  Pieces  Or  and  Sable  ;"  the  1st 
-and  4th  quartert<of  A*  coat-of-arms  of  the  rijrht  hon. 
John  Campbell,  earl  of  Breadalbane,  &C  This  an- 
-cient  and  noble  family  is  descended,  in  a  regular  suc- 
cession, from  Duncan  thefirai  Lord  Campbell,  ancestor 
of  the  family  of  Argyll.  Jobu,  the  first -earl,  in  con- 
■ideration  of  his  peisonal  merit,  was,  from  a  baronet, 
created  Lord  Campbell,  Viscount  Glenorchie,  and  earl 
of  Breadalbane,  Jan.  28.  1677,  by  Charles  II. 

tj.  "  Loxengy  Argent  and  Gules;"  borne  by  the 
right  hon.  George  Fitz-William,  Earl  Fitz-William, 
Ac.  This  noble  earl  i*  descended  from  Sir  William 
Fitz-William,  marshal  of  the  army  of  William  the 
Conqueror  at  (he  battle  of  Hastings  in  Sussex,  by 
which  'victory  that  prince  made  his  way  to  the 
throne. 

7.  "Sable,  •  Mascle  within  a  Tressore  flowery  Ar- 
gent;"  borne  by  the  name  of  Hubfe t heme. 

8.  "Gules,  three  Mullets  Or,  within  a  B  ordure  of 
the  latter,  charged  with  a  double  Treasure  IWerv,  and 
counter-flowery  with  Fleurs-de-lis  of  the  first ;"  borne 
by  the  noble  family  of  Sutherland,  &c.  This  family, 
in  the  peerage,  is  among  the  oldest  in  Britain,  if  not 
in  all  Europe  ;  the  title  of  earl  being  conferred  on  one 
of  their  ancestors  in  1067. 

9.  "  Azure,  a  Pile  Ermine,"  for  the  name  of  Wyrhe  ; 
and  is  quartered  as  first  and  fourth  in  the  coat-of-arms 
of  Sir  Cyril  Wyche,  Bart. 

10.  "  Or,  on  a  Pile  engrailed  Azure,  three  Cross- 
croalets  fitchy  of  the  Erst;'?  borne  by  the  name  of 
Jtigden. 

11.  "  Or,  on  a  Pile  Gales,  three  Liens  of  England 
between  six  Fleurs-de-lis  Azure ;"  the  first  and  fourth 
.quarters  of  his  grace  Edward  Seymour,  duke  of  Somer- 
set, &c.  granted  him  by  King  Henry  VIII,  on  his  mar- 
riage with  the  lady  Jane  Seymour. 

12.  "  Ermine,  two  Piles  issuing  from  the  dexter  and 
sinister  sides,  and  meetiug  in  base  Sable  ;"  for  the  name 
of  Hollei. 

13.  "  Argent,  three  Piles,  one  issuing  from  the  Chief 
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between  the  other*  reversed,  Sable  ;"  for  the  name  of  +tmmn 
Huhe,  and  home  hy  Sir  Edward  Hulse,  Bart.  Chanjai. 

14-  "  Azure,  a  File  wavy  bendway*  Or  j"  borne         >     ■* 
by  the  name  of  Atdfiam.—Tbert   is  no   mention   made 
of  its  issuing  out  of  the  dexter  corner  of  the  escut- 
cheon, for  this  is  sufficiently  determined  by  the  term 
headways. 

15.  "  Or,  three  Pile*  in  Bend,  each  point  enseign- 
ed  with  a  Fleur-de-lis  Sable)"  borne  by  the  name  of 
Norton. 

16.  "  Argent,  three  Piles  meeting  near  the  point  of 
the  base  Azure  ;"  borne  by  the  name  of  Bryant 

17.  "  Party  per  Pale  and  per  Bend  Or  and  Azure 
counterchanged  ;"  borne  by  the  name  of  Johnson*— 
This  hearing  is  equal  (o  twogyrons;  see  p.  41 2. col,  2. 

18.  "  Party  per  Pale  and  per  Cbeveroo  Argent  and 
Gnlea  counterchanged." 

19.  "  Party  per  Pale  chappe  Or  and  Vert  counter- 
changed."     This  is  a  bearing  seldom  to  be  met  with, 

20.  "  Party  per  Fess  Gules  and  Argent,  a  Pab 
counterchanged ;"  borne  by  the  name  of  Lavider. 

S£ct.  III.  O/Comman  Chargtt  borne  in  Coatt-of- 

It  has  been  already  observed,  that  in  all  age*  men 
have  made  use  of  the  representation  of  living  creatures, 
and  other  symbolical  signs,  to  distinguish  themselves  in 
war;  and  that  these  marks,  which  were  promiscuously 
used  for  hieroglyphics,  emblems,  and  personal  devices, 
gave  the  first  notion  of  heraldry.  But  nothing  shows 
the  extent  of  human  wit  more,  than  the  great  variety  of 
these  marks  of  distinction,  since  they  are  composed  of 
all  sorts  of  figures,  some  natural,  others  artificial,  and 
many  chimerical ;  in  allusion,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  to 
the  state,  quality,  or  inclination  of  the  hearer. 

Hence  it  is,  that  the  sun,  moon,  stars,  comets,  me- 
teors, &c.  have  been  introduced  to  denote  glory,  gran- 
deur, power,  &C  Lions,  leopards,  tygers,  serpents, 
stags,  &c  have  been  employed  to  signify  courage, 
Strength,  prudence,  swiftness,  &c. 

The  application  to  certain  exercises,  such  as  war, 
hunting,  music,  &c.  has  furnished  lances,  swords,  pikes, 
arms,  fiddles,  &c.  ;  architecture,  columns,  cbeverons, 
&c. ;  and  the  other  arts  several  things  that  relate  to 

Human  bodies,  or  distinct  parts  of  (hem,  also  clothes, 
and  ornament",  have,  for  some  particular  intention, 
found  place  in  armory  ;  trees,  plants,  fruit*,  and 
flowers,  have  likewise  been  admitted  to  denote  the 
rarities,   advantages,     vd  singularities,    of  different 

'  The  relation  of  some  creatures,  figures,  &c.  to  par-  * 
titular  names,  has  been  likewise  a  very  fruitful  source 
of  variety  in  arras.  Thus  (he  family  of  Coningsby 
bears  three  coneys ;  of  Arundel,  six  swallows ;  of  Ur- 
son,  a  bear ;  of  Lucie,  three  pikes,  in  Latin  tret  luciar 
fisces  i  of  Starkey,  a  stork  ;  of  Castleman,  a  castle 
triple-towered;  of  Shutllewartb,  three  weaver*  shut- 
tle*. &c. 

Besides  these  natural  and  artificial  figures,  there  are 
chimerical  or  imaginary  ones  used  in  heraldry,  the  re- 
sult of  fancy  and  caprice  ;  such  as  centaurs,  hydras, 
phrcTiiv  s,  griffon*,  dragons,  &tc.  Which  great  variety 
of  figures  shows  the  impossibility  of  comprehending  all 
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Pfiam.    such  only  lhall  be  treated  of  a*  are  moat  frequently 
1    v    — '  borne  in  coats- of-arms. 

Art.  i.   Of  Natural  Figure*  borne  in  CoaU-of-arm*. 

Among  tbe  multitude  of  natural  thing*  which  are 
used  in  coat  j-of-nrms,  (hose  most  usually  borne  are,  for 
the  lake  of  brevity  as  well  a*  perspicuity,  distributed 
into  tbe  following  classes,  viz. 

Celestial fgtires;  as,  tbe  inn,  moon,  Mars,  &C.  and 
their  parts. 

Effigies  of  men,  women,  &c.  and  their  parts. 

Beasts;  as,  lions,  stag",  foxea,  boars,  &c.  and  tbeir 
part*. 

Birds;  as,  eagles,  swans,  storks,  pelicans,  Sec.  and 
tbeir  parts. 

Fishes;  as  dolphins,  whale*,  sturgeons,  trouts,  <tc. 
ami  their  parts. 

Reptiles  and  insects ;  as,  tortoises,  serpents,  grata* 
hoppers,  &c.  and  their  part*. 

Vegetables  ;  as  trees,  plants,  flowers,  herbs,  &c.  and 
their  parts. 

Stones;  as  diamonds,  rnbies,  pebbles,  rocks,  &.C. 

These  charges  have,  as  well  as  ordinaries,  divers  at- 
tributes or  epithet*,  which  express  their  qualities,  posi- 
tions, and  dispositions.  Thus  the  sun  is  said  to  be  m 
kis  glory,  eclipsed,  &c. ;  the  moon,  in  her  complement, 
increscent,  &c.  Animals  are  said  to  be  rampant,  pas- 
saut,  &c.  Birds  have  also  their  denominations  such  as 
close,  displayed,  &c.  Fishes  mra  described  to  be  hau- 
riant,  naiant.  Sec. 

I.  Examples  of  Celestial  Figures. 
CCLTll.       i.  "  Azure,   a  Ban   in   his   Glory  ;"   borne  by  the 
■X- 13.     name  of  St  Clere;  and  is  found  in  the  first  and  fourth 

Jnarters  of  the  coat-of-arms  of  the  most  noble  William- 
ohu  Ker,  marquia  of  Lothian,  &c.  It  is  needless  to 
express  the  colour  of  tbe  sun,  nothing  being  capable  to 
denote  it  but  gold. 

3.  "  Azure,  one  Bay  of  the  Sun,  bendways  Gules, 
between  six  Beams  of  that  Luminary  Argent  5"  borne 
by  the  name  of  Aldam.  There  is  no  mention  made  of 
their  issuing  out  of  the  dexter-corner  of  the  escutcheon ; 
for  this  is  implied  in  the  term  btndteoys,  for  the  reason 
mentioned  before. 

3.  "  Argent,  five  rays  of  the  Sun  issuing  out  of  the 
sinister  corner  Gules  ;"  borne  by  tbe  name  of  Mudt- 
shidcler,  a  family  of  distinction  in  Francooia. 

4.  "  Or,  a  Sun  eclipsed."  This  bearing  is  seldom 
to  bo  met  with,  except  in  emblematic  or  hieroglyphic 
figures;  and  might  bo  expretsed  Sable,  because  that 
hue  is  accidental  and  not  natural. 

$,  "  Gules,  the  Moon  in  her  complement  Or,  illu- 
strated with  all  bar  light  proper."  This  is  sufficient 
without  naming  the  colour,  which  is  Argent, 

6.  "  Azure,  a  Moon  decrescent  proper}"  borne  by 
the  name  of  Delaluna, 

•J.  "  Gules,  a  Moon  increscent  Or ;"  borne,  by  the 
■ante  of  Dtscus. 

8.  "  Argent,  a  Moon  in  ber  detriment.  Sable." 
This  word  M  used  in  heraldry  to  denote  ber  being 
felipaod, 

9.  "  Azure,,  a.  Crescent  Argent ;"  borne  by  the 
WK  of  Lucy.     This  bearing  U  alio  used  as  a  differ- 
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ence,  it  being  assigned  to  tbe  second  son,  a*  before-   Celettial 
mentioned.  iris,  am. 

10.  "  Gules,  three  Crescents  Argent}"  borne  by  '  » 
Oliphant,  Lord  Oliphant  (at  present  dormant).  A- 
mongst  the  ancestors  of  this  noble  family  was  David  de 
Oliphant,  one  of  those  barons  wbo,  in  1143,  accom- 
panied King  David  I.  into  England  with  an  army,  to 
assist  bis  niece  Matilda,  against  King  Stephen  ■,  but 
after  raising  tbe  siege  of  Winchester,  the  said  King 
David  was  so  closely  pursued,  that  had  it  not  been  for 

the  singalar  conduct  of  this  brave  person,  the  king 
Would  have  been  taken  prisoner. 

11.  "  Azure,  a  Crescent  between  three  Mullets 
Argent;"  borne  by  Arbuthoot,  Viscount  and  Baron 
Arbuthnot.  In  the  year  hoc,  tbe  first  of  this  family 
marrying  a  daughter  of  the  family  of  Oiiphard,  sberin 
of  the  county  of  Kincardine,  with  her  be  had  the  lands 
of  Arbuthnot  in  that  county,  from  whence  he  took  his 
surname.  Robert  Arbuthnot  was  the  first  of  thia  family 
who,  for  bis  loyalty  to  King  Charles  I.  was,  Nor.  16. 
1641,  dignified  with  the  title  of  Baron  and  Viscount 
Arbuthnot. 

12.  "  Gules,  a  Star  issuing  from  between  the  Horns 
of  a  Crescent  Argent." 

14.  "  Azure,  a  Star  of  16  points  Argent  j"  bonie 
by  the  name  of  Huitson. 

14.  "  Argent,  three  Mullets  pierced  Sable  ;"  bora* 
by  the  name  of  Woltastoa. 

It.  "  Azure,  six  Mallet*,  3,  2, 1,  Or ,"  borne  by 
the  name  of  Welsh. 

l6>  "  Ermine,  a  Mullet  of  six  points  Gules,  pier- 
ced ;"  borne  by  tbe  name  of  Hessenhul, — When  a  mul- 
let has  more  than  five  points,  their  number  mast,  in 
blazoning,  be  alwaya  named. 

17.  "  Argent,  a  Rainbow  with  a  Cloud  at  each 
end  proper."  This  is  part  of  tbe  crest  to  the  ear)  of 
Hopeton's  coat-of-arms,  which  is  inserted  in  fig.  ix. 
N°  13.  The  whole  of  it  is  a  globe  split  on  the  top* 
and  above  It  is  tbe  rainbow,  Sec. 

18.  "  Party  per  Fess  crenelle  Gale*  and  Azure,. 
three  Suns  proper  ;"  borne  by  tbe  name  of  Pierson, 

19.  "  Gules,  a  Mullet  between  three  Crescents  Ar- 
gent ;"   borne  by  the  name  of  Oliver. 

20.  "  Gules,  a  Chief  Argent,  00  tbe  tower  part 
thereof  a  Cloud,  the  Son's  resplendent  ray*  issuing 
throughout  proper  ;"  borne  by  tbe  name  of  Leeton. 

II.  Examples  of  EJJigies  of  Men,  tfc.  and  their  Parte. 

1.  "  Azure,  the  Virgin  Mary   crowned,  with  her  Fk;  ti. 
Babe  in  her  right  arm  and    a  sceptre  in   ber  left,  all 

Or  ;"   the  t  oat- of- arms  of  the  bishoprick  of  Salisbury. 

2.  "  Azure,  a  Presbyter  sitting  on  a  Tomb-stone, 
with  a  Crown  on  his  head  and  a  Glory  Or,  hi*  right 
hand  extended,  and  holding  in  bis  left  an  open  Book 
Argent,  with  a  sword  cross  his  month  Gules;"  tbe 
coat-of-arms  of  the  bishoprick  of  Chichester. 

3.  "  Azure,  a  Bishop  habited  in  his  pontificals  sitting 
en  a  chair  of  state,  and  leaning  on  the  sinister  side 
thereof,  holding  in  hi*  left  hand  a  Crosier,  his  right 
being  extended  toward*  tbe  dexter  chief  of  the  escut- 
cheon, all  Or,  and  resting  his  feet  on  a  cushion  Gales, 
teaseled  of  the  second ;"~  the  coat-of-arms  of  the  bishop- 
rick of  Clogher  in  Ireland. 

4.  *'  Azure,  a  Bishop  habited  in  his  pontifical*, 
holding  before  him,  in  .a  Pale,  a  Crucifix  proper;"' 
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Cffigiei    'be  coat  °f  snDI  "f  *■•  bishop  or  Waterford  in  Irc- 
ar  Man.    land. 
11      u    — '      5.  "  Or,  a  man's  Leg  oouped  at  the  midst  of  (be 
thigh  A  rare ;"  borne  by  tbe  name  of  Haddon. 

6.  "  Azure,  three  sinister  bands  eouped  at  tbe  wilt, 
and  erected  Argent ;"  borne  by  tbe  ancient  family  of 
Maintains. 

7.  "  Argent,  three  sinister  bands  eouped  at  the  wrist, 
and  erected  Gules  j"  borne  by  (be  name  of '  Mayanrd. 

'  *"  — B)*  these  two  List  examples  it  appeals  that  different 

coats'  fef  arms  may  be  easily  made  from  tbe  same  fi- 
gure or  figures,  by  varying  the  colours  only,  without 
the  addition  of  any  other  charge,  coontcr-c hangings, 
partings,  &c. 

8.  "  Argent,  a  Man1!  Leg  erased  at  the  midst  of 
the  thigb  Sable  ;"  borne  by  tbe  name  of  Prime, 

9.  "  Gules,  three  Legs  armed  proper,  conjoined  in 
tbe  Fess  point  at  the  upper  part  of  the  thighs,  flexed 
in  triangles,  garnished  and  spurred,  Or."  This  is  tbe 
coat  of  arms  of  the  Isle  of  Man  ;  and  is  quartered  by 
tbe  most  noble  John  Murray,  duke  of  Atbol,  titular 
lord  or  king  of  that  isle. 

10.  "  Gules,  three  dexter  Anns  vnmbraced  fess- 
ways,  in  Fale  proper ;"  borne  by  tbe  name  of  Arm- 
strong. This  coat  is  very  well  adapted  to  the  bearer's 
name,  and  serves  to  denote  a  man  of  excellent  conduct 
and  valour. 

11.  "  Or,  three  Legs  eouped  afore  the  knee  Sable  ;" 
borne  by  the  name  of  Hoty. 

12.  "  Vert,  three  dexter  Arms  conjoined  at  the 
shoulders  in  the  Fess-point,  and  flexed  in  triangle  Or, 
with   fists   clenched  Argent;"  borne  by  the  name  of 

13.  "  Argent,  a  Man's  Heart  Gales,  irith  two 
equilateral  triangles  interlaced  Sable ;"  borne  by  the 
name  of  Villages,  a  family  of  distinction  in  Provence. 

14.  "  Azure,  a  sinister  Ann,  issuing  out  of  the 
d enter-chief,  and  extended  towards  tbe  sinister-base 
Argent." 

15.  "Argent,  a  dexter  Hand  eouped  at  the  wrist, 
and  erected,  within  a  b ordure  engrailed  Sable;"  borne 

.by  tbe  name  of  Manieu. 

16.  "  Argent,  a  Man's  Heart  Gales,  ensigned  with 
a  Crown  Or,  and  on  a  Chief  Azure,  three  Mullets  of 
tbe  first."  Tbe  paternal  coat  of  the  name  of  Douglas, 
and  quartered  in  the  arms  of  the  dnkes  of  Hamilton 
and  Queensberry ;  as  aha  in  those  of  the  earls  of  Mor- 
ton and  March,  and  the  lord  Mordington. 

17.  "  Gules,  a  Saracen's  Head  affrontee,  erased  at 
tbe  neck  Argent,  environed  about  tbe  temples  with  a 
wreath  of  the  second  and  Sable ;"  borne  by  the  name 
of  Mcrgitk. 

18.  "  Argent,  three  Blackamoors  Heads  cooped 
proper,  banded  about  the  head  Argent  and  Goles ;" 
borne  by  the  name  of  Tanner. 

19.  "  Gules,  three  Besants,  each  charged  with  a 
■luan'.i  face  affrontee  proper;"  borne  by  the  name  of 

20.  "  Or,  a  Blackamoor's  Head  cooped  proper, 
banded  about  the  head  Argent  ;"  borne  by  the  name 
atUstoc. 

Observe,   that  when  half  of  the  face,  or  little  more, 

of  human  figures,  is  seen  in  a  field,  it  is1  then  said  to  be 

in  profit i  and  when  the  head  of  a  man,  woman,  or 
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other  animal,  in  represented  "with  *  full  face,  then  it  is   PosUmm 
termed  affrvHit.  of  Lias*. 

III.  Examples  of  the  different  Petitions  of  Lions,  Ifc. 

in  C'oats-of-Arms. 

t.  "  Or,  a  Lion  rampant  Gules;"  quartered  hyy- 
Percy,  duke  of  Northumberland,  Sec  *'   * 

2.  "  Azure,  a  Lion  rampant-guardant  Or;"  borne 
by  the  name  of  Fite-Hammond. 

3.'  "  Gules,  a  Lion  rampant-reguardant  Or ;"  quar- 
tered by  Cadogan,  Lord  Cadogan,  &C. 

4.  '*  Ermine,  a  Lion  saliant  Gules  ;"  borne  by  tbe 
name  of  Worley. 

5.  "  Azure,  a  Lion  statant-gaardant  Or ;"  borne 
by  the  name  of  Bromfeld. 

6.  "  Or,  a  Lion  passant  Gules  ;"  borne  by  the  name 
of  Garnet. 

7.  "  Argent,  a  Lion  passant  gnardant  Gules  crown- 
ed Or;"  quartered  by  the  right  honourable  James 
Ogilvy,  earl  of  Findlater,  Stc. 

8.  "  Gules,  a  Lion  sejant  Argent." 

9.  "  Or,  a  Lion  rampant  doable-headed  Azure  j" 
borne  by  tbe  name  of  Mason. 

10.  "  Sable,  two  Lions  rampant- combatant  Or, 
armed  and  langued  Gales;"  borne  by  the  name  of 
Carter. 

11.  "  Azure,  two  Lions  ram  pan  t-a  dosage  Or."  This 
coat-of-arras  is  said  to  have  been  borne  by  Achilles  at 
the  siege  of  Troy. 

12.  "  Sable,  two  Lioncels  counter-passant  Argent, 
the  uppermost  towards  tbe  sinister  side  of  tbe  escut- 
cheon, both  collared  Gules ;"  borne  by  the  name  ef 
Glcgg.—\i  is  tbe  natural  disposition  of  the  lion  not  to 
bear  a  rival  in  the  field  :  therefore  two  lions  cannot  be 
borne  in  one  coat-of-arms,  but  most  be  supposed  to  be 
lion's  whelps,  called  Konctls;  except  when  they  are 
parted  by  an  ordinary,  as  in  fig.  viii.  N°  17.  or  so  dis- 
posed as  that  they  seem  to  be  distinctly  tenanted  from 
each  other,  as  in  fig.  xv.  N"  20.  In  the  two  foregoing 
examples  they  are  called  lions,  because  in  the  loth  they 
seem  to  be  striving  for  the  sovereignty  of  the  fisld, 
which  they  would  not  do  unless  they  were  of  foil 
growth  ;  and  in  the  1  ith  they  axe  supposed  to  represent 
two  valiant  men,  whose  dispute  being  accommodated 
by  the  prince,  are  leaving  tbe  field,  their  pride  not  suf- 
fering them  to  go  both  one  way. 

13.  "  Argent,  a  Demi-lion  rampant  Sable ;"  borne 
by  the  name  of  Mervin. 

14.  "  Gules,  a  Lion  couehant  between  sii  Cross- 
crosleU,  three  in  Chief,  and  as  many  in  Base,  Argent ;" 
for  the  name  of  Tynte  ;  and  is  the  first  and  fourth  quar- 
ter of  the  arms  of  Sir  Charles-KeRrys  Tynte,  Bart - 

15.  "  Azure,  a  Lion  dormant  Or." 

16.  "Or,  out  of  the  midst  of  a  Fess  6ah)e,  *  Lion 
rampant  naitsant  Gales ;"  borne  by  the  name  ef  Emme. 
This  form  of  blazon  is  peculiar  to  all  living' things  that 
shall  be  found  issuing  out  of  tbe  midst  of  some  ordinary 
or  other  charge. 

17.  "  Azure,  three  Lioncels  rampant  Or ;"  borne 
by  Fienes,  Viscooot  and  Baron  Saye  and  Sele. 

1 8.  "  Gules,  a  incorporated  Lion  issuing' from  three 
parts  of  the  Escutcheon,  all  meeting  under  one  Head 
in  the  Fess-point  Or,   langaed  and  armed  Azure  ■" 
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OiBerant  borne  by  the  name  otVreuchbark.  This  coat  appertain' 
A»bsmU.    ed  to  Edmund  Crouchback  earl  of  Lancaster,  in  the 
*         reign  of  his  brother  King  Edward  L 

19. ""  Gules,  a  besant  between  three  Demi-lions 
rampant  Argent ;"  borne  by  Betmet,  earl  ofTanker- 
»ille,  Sec.  This  noble  earl  it  descended  from  the  fa- 
mily of  the  Bennett  in  Berkshire,  who  flourished  in  the 
reign  of  King  Edward  III.  Charles,  Lord  Ostulston, 
mi  created  earl  uf  Tankerville  on  October  19.  1714, 
by  George  I. 

20."  Party  per  Pale  Azure  and  Gules,  three  Lion* 
rampant  Argent ;"  borne  by  Herbert  earl  of  Pem- 
broke, &c.  This^ioble  family  is  descended  from  Henry 
Fitz-Boy,  natural  ion  to  Henry  I.  Sir  William  Her- 
bert, one  of  the  ancestors  of  the  present  earl,  was  mas- 
ter of  the  horse  to  King  Henry  VIII.  lord  president  of 
the  marches  of  Wale*,  and  knight  of  the  Garter.  He 
was  also,  by  that  king,  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  Ba- 
ron Herbert  of'Caerdiff,  Oct.  10.  1351,  and  the  very 
next  day  created  earl  of  Pembroke— Observe,  that  if 
a  lioo,  or  any  other  beast,  ie  represented  with  its  limbs 
and  body  separated,  so  that  they  remain  upon  the  field 
at  a  small  distance  from  their  natural  places,  it  it  then 
termed  Dehacht  or  couped  in  all  it*  parts;  of  which  ve- 
■  ry  remarkable  bearing  there  is  an  instance  in  armery, 
which  -is,  "  Or,  a  Lion  rampant  Gules,  dehache,  or 
couped  in  all  its  parts,  within  a  double  Treasure  Bowery 
nod  counter-flowery  of  the  second ;"  borne  by  the  name 
of  Mainland. 

IV.  Examples  ofot/ier  Quadruped*,  and  their  Parts, 
borne  in  Coatt-of-Arm*. 
H*.  is".  u  „  gab|e>  B  Camel  ttatant  Argent  ;"  borne  by  the, 

'a.  "  Gules,  an  Elephant  atatant  Argent,  tusked 
Or." 

■3.  "  Argent,  a  Boar  atatant  Gules,  armed  Or;" 
borne  by  the  name  of  Trewarthen. 

4.  "  Sable,  a  Bull  passant  Or ;"  borne  by  the  name 
vtFitx-Oeffitf. 

-5.  "  Sable,  three  Nags  Heads  erased  Argent  j" 
borne  by  Blayney,  Baron  Blayney  of  Monaghan,  in 
Ireland.  This  noble  family  is  descended  in  a  direct 
line  from  Cadwallader,  a  younger  son  of  the  prince  of 
Wales  j  and  the  first  peer  was  Sir  Edward  Blayney, 
knight,  who  was  created  a  baron  by  King  James  I. 
July  29.  1621. 

6.  "  Argent,  three  Boars  Heada  erased  and  erect 
'Sable,  langued  Gules,"  for  the  name  of  Booth. 

7.  "  Azure,  three  Boars  heads  erased  Or ;"  quar- 
tered by  his  grace  Alezander  Gordon  duke  of  Gordon, 
-fJu,  Of  this  great  and  noble  family,  which  took  their 
surname  from  the  barony  of  Gordon  in  the  county  of 
Berwick,  there  have  been,  besides  those  in  North  Bri- 
tain, several  of  great  distinction  in  Muscovy  ;  and  in 
<he  time  of  King  Malcolm  IV.  1160,  this  family  was 
very  numerals,   and  flourished   in  the   county  afore* 

8.  "  Argent,  three  Bulls  Head*  erased.  Sable,  arra- 
«d  Or ;"  heme  by  Skeffington,  carl  of  Matsareene, 
&e.  of  Ireland.  This  ancient  and  noble  family  derives 
its  name  from  the  village  of  Skeffington,  in  the  county 
of  Leicester,  of  which  place  Simon  Skeffington  was 
lord  in  the  reign  of  Edward  L  and  from  bim  descended 
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Sir  William  Skeffingtnn,    knight,   made  to  by  King     Birds, 
Henry  VII.  FJtbn,  etc 

9.  "  Argent,  two  Foxes  counter- sal iant,  the  dexter  ' 
surmounted  of  tbe  sinister  Gules ;"  for  the  name  of 
Kadrod  Hard,  an  ancient  British  family,  from  which 

is  descended  Sir  —  —  ■  ■  -.-  Wynne,  Bart,  who 
bears  thi*  quartered,  second  and  third,  in  his  coat-of- 
arms. 

10.  "  Argent,  three  Bulls  passant  Sable,  armed  and 
ungated  Or;"  for  Ashley,  and  quartered  by  the  right 
honourable  Anthony -Ashley  Cooper,  earl  of  Shaftes- 
bury, &c.  This  noble  earl  is  descended  from  Richard 
Cooper,  who  flourished  in  tbe  reign  of  King  Hen.  VIII. 
and  purchased  the  manor  ef  Paalet  io  tbe  county  of 
Somerset,  of  which  the  family  ere  still  proprietors. 
But  his  ancestor  who  makes  the  greatest  figure  in  his- 
tory is  Sir  Anthony- Ash  ley  Cooper,  who  was  created 
Baron  Ashley  of  Winboum,  April  20.  i6fii,  and  af- 
terwards earl  of  Shaftesbury  April  23.  1672. 

1 1.  "  Ermine,  three  Cats  passant  in  Pale  Argent ;" 
for  the  name  of  Adam*. 

-12.  "  Gules,  two  Grehonnds  rampant  Or,  respecting 
each  other  }"  borne  by  the  name  of  Doggtt, 

13.  "  Or,  an  Asa's  Head  erased  Sable ;"  borne  by 
the  name  of  HaekwtU. 

14.  "  Gules,  three  Liens  gambs  erased  Argent;" 
fur  the  name  of  Newdigale, 

15.  "  Argent,  three  Lions  Tails  erected  and  erased 
Gules  ;"  borne  by  the  name  of  Cork. 

16.  '*  Azure,  a  Bock's  Head  cabossed  Argent;" 
borne  by  Legge,  earl  of  Dartmouth,  &C.  This  noble 
family  is  descended  from  Signior  de  Lege,  an  Italian 
nobleman,  who  flourished  in  Italy  in  the  year  1397. 
What  time  tbe  family  came  into  England  is  uncertain; 
but  it  appears  -they  were  settled  at  Legge-plncr,  near 
Tunbridge  in  Kent,  for  many  generations  ;  and  Tho- 
mas, one  of  their  ancestors,  was  twice  lord-mayor  of 
London,  viz.  in  1346  and  1353. 

17.  "  Argent,  two  Squirrels  sejant  adoule  Gules," 
for  the  name  of  Samweil. 


19.  "  Sable,  a  Stag  standing  at  gaze  Argent)" 
borne  by  the  name  of  Tone*,  of  Monmouthshire. 

20.  "  Azure,  three'  Holy  Lambs  Or  j"  bone  bar 
the  name  of  Raw. 

V.  Example*  of  Birds,  Fithe*,  Reptile*,  Ac. 

I.  "  Ermine,  an  Eagle  displayed  Sable ;"  borne  by  e*g.  t 
the  name  of  Beddingfitld. 

a-  "  Gules,  a  swan  close  proper ;"  borne  by  the 
name  of  Leigham. 

3.  "  Argent,  a  Stork  Sable,  membercd  Gules;" 
borne  by  the  name  of  Starkey. 

4.  "  Gules,  a  Pelican  in  Iter  nest  with  wings  elevat- 
ed, feeding  her  young  ones  Ox ;  mined  proper  j1'  borne 
by  the  name  of  Carat. 

5.  "  Argent,  three  Peacocks  in  thei  r  pride  proper  ;" 
borne  by  the  name  of  Patent. 

6.  "  Sable,  a  Goshawk  Argent,  perching  opon  a 
stock  in  the  Base-point  of  tbe  Escutcheon  of  the  second, 
armed,  jested,  and  belled  Or;"  borne  by  the  name  of 
Wheek. 
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7.  "  Or,  r  Raven  proper ;"  borne  by  the   Dime  of 
a.  Corbet. 

8.  "  Argent,  three  Cocks  Galea,  created  and  jow- 
'  lopped  Sable,  a  Crescent  surmounted  of  a  Crescent  for 

difference;"  borne  by  Cockayne,  .Viscount  Cullen,  of 
Donegal  in  Ireland.  Of  this  ancient  family  was  An- 
dreas Cockayne  of  Ashbnrne  in  tbe  county  of  Derby, 
who  lived  in  the  281b  year  of  Edward  I.  Charles,  son 
to  Sir  William  Cockayne  lord-mayor  of  London,  1619, 
was  the  first  who  was  advanced  to  the  peerage,  by 
Charles  I.  August  II.  1643. 

9.  "  Sable,  a  Dolphin  naiant  embowed  Or  ;"  borne 
by  tbe  name  of  Symondi.  This  animal  it  borne  by  the 
eldest  son  of  the  French   king,  and  neat  heir  to  the 

'  crown,  no  other  subject  in  that  kingdom  being  permit- 
'  ted  to  bear  it.     In  England,  where  that  rale  cannot 
take  place,  there  are  several  families  that  have  dolphins 
tn  (heir  coets-of-arme. 

1 0.  "  Argent,  three  Whales  Heads  erect  and  erased 
Sable ;"  borne  by  the  name  of  WkaUey. 

11.  "  Gules,  three  Escallops  Argent*,"  borne  by 
Keppel,  earl  of  Albemarle,  &c.  This  family  ts  de- 
scended from  Arnold  Joost  van  Keppel,  a  nobleman  of 
the  province  of  Guelderland  in  Holland,  who  ewne 
over  into  England  with  the  prince  of  Orange  in  1688, 
to  whom  he  was  then  a  page  of  honour,  and  afterwards 
master  of  the  robes,  and  was  by  him  created- a  peer  of 
England,  by  the  title  of  earl  of  Albemarle,  in  the  duchy 
of  Normandy  in  France,  February  IO.  1696. 

XI.  "Azure,  three  Tronts  fretted  in  Triangle  Ar- 
gent ;"  borne  by  the  name  of  Troutbeck. 

13.  "  Vert,  a  Grashopper  passant  Or." 

14.  "  Azure,  three  Bees  two  and  ono  volant  in  pale 
Argent;"  borne  by  the  name  of  Bye. 

15.  "  Vert,  a  Tortoise  passant  Argent ;"  borne  by 
tbe  name  of  Gawe/y. 

16.  "  Gules,  on  Adder  sowed  Or;1'  borne  by  the 
name  of  Nathiiey.  Adders,  snakes,  and  serpents,  are 
said  to  represent  many  things,  which  being  according 
to  the  fancy  of  tbe  ancients,  and  a  few  modern  anthers 
who  have  adopted  their  opinions,  it  is  needless  to  en- 
large upon.  It  is  certain  they  often  occur  in  armory: 
but  the  noblest  is  that  of  the  dncby  of  Milan,  viz. 
"  Argent,  a  Serpent  gliding  in  Pale  Azure,  crowned 
Or,  vorant  an  Infant  issuing  Gules."  The  occasion  of 
this  bearing  was  this  :  Otlio,  first  viscount  of  Milan, 
going  to  the  Holy  Land  with  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  de- 
feated and  slew  in  single  combat  tbe  great  giant  Vulux, 
a  man  of  extraordinary  stature  and  strength,  who  had 
challenged  tbe  "bravest  of  the  Christian  army.  The 
viscoont  having  killed  him,  took  bis  armour,  ami  among 
it  his  helmet,  the  crest  whereof  was  a  serpent  swallow- 
ing an  infant,  worn  by  him  to  strike  terror  into  those 
who  should  be  so  bold  as  to  engage  him. 

17.  "  Ermine,  a  Rose  Gules  barbed  and  seeded  pro* 
per-,"  borne  by  Bos  cs  wen  Viscount  Falmouth,  &c, 
This  family  is  descended  from  Richard  Boaeawen,  of 
the  town  of  Boscawen,  in  the  county  of  Cornwall, 
who  flourished  in  tbercign  of  King  Edward  VL  Hugh, 
the  first  peer  of  this  ancient  family,  was  created  baron 
of  Boscawen  Rose,  and  Viscount  Falmouth,  on  the  13th 
of  June  1720,  6th  of  George  I. 

1 8t  "  Azure,  three  Laurel  leaves  slipped  Or;"  boron 
by  the  name  of  Lemion,  and  quartered  by  tbe  right  ho- 
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oonrable  GmovUle-Levesoej  Cower,   earl   of  Cower,  Aiuacial 
&c.  Flfsres. 

17.  "  Azure,  three  Garbs  Or ;"  borne  by  the  nasi-  '"     " 
of  Cuming.     These  are  sheaves  of  wheat ;  bat  though 
they  were  barley,  rye,  or  any  other  corn  whatsoever, 
it  is  sufficient,  in  blazoning,  to  call  then  Gurtt,  tell- 
ing the  tincture  they  are  of. 

30,  "  Gules,  three  Cinquefoils  Argent ;"  heme  b| 
Lambart,  baron  of  Cava-,  fitc  in  Ireland.  Of  this 
ancient  family,  which  is  of  French  extraction,  was  Sis 
Oliver,  who  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  attend- 
ing the  eail  of  Essex  to  Spain,  was  there  knighted  by 
him,  and  afterward*  returning  with  that  carl  into  Ire- 
land, was,  for  hi*  singular  service  in  the  north  against 
O'Neal  earl  of  Tyrone,  made  camp-mastcr-general,  and 
president  of  Conoaoght ;  and  February  17.  1617,  was 
created  Lord  Lambart  and  baron  of  Cavan  by  King 

It  must  be  observed,  that  trees  and  plants  are  some- 
times said  to  be  trunked,  eradicated,  fructuated,  or  ra- 
guled,  according  as  they  are  represented  in  arms. 

Art.  2-  Of  Artificial  Figures  borne  in  Coats-of- 
Arms. 

After  the  various  productions  of  nature,  artificial  fi- 
gures, the  objects  of  art*  and  mechanics,  claim  the  next 
rank.  They  may  be  distributed  into  the  following  clas- 
ses, vix. 

Warlike  instrument* ;  as  swords,  arrows,  battering- 
rams,  gauntlets,  helmets,  spears,  pole-axes,  &c. 

Ornaments  used  in  royal  and  religious  ceremonies;  as 
crowns,  coronets,  mitres,  wreaths,  crosiers,  Sec. 

Arcltitectvre ;  as  towers,  castles,  arches,  celomus, 
plummet*,  battlements,  churches,  portcullises,  &c. 

Navigation;  as  ships,  anchors,  rudders,  pendants,  sails, 
oars,  masts,  flsgs,  galleys,  lighten,  &c. 

AH  these  bearings  have  different  epithets,  serving  ei- 
ther to  express  their  position,  disposition,  or  make : 
viz.  swords  are  said  to  be  erect,  pommeled,  hilled,  file.; 
arrows,  armed,  feathered,  &c.  *,  towers,  covered,  eav 
battled,  &e.  j  and  se  on  of  all  others,  an  will  appear 
by  the  following  example*. 

1.  "Sable,  three  Swords,  their  point*  meeting  in*"*1*- 
the  Base  Argent,  pommeled  and  billed  Or,  a  Crescent 
in  chief  of  the  second  for  difference;"  borne  by  Fowlet, 
doke  of  Bolton,  &e.  This  noble  duke  is  descended 
from  Hercules,  lord  of  Tonrnon  in  Ficsrdy,  who  came 
over  to  England  with  Jeffrey  Plantagenet  earl  of  An- 
jou,  third  son  of  King  Henry  II.  and  among  otber  land* 
bad  the  lonhhip  of  Pan  let  in  Somersetshire  conferred  on 
him.  William  Fowlet,  tbe  first  peer  of  this  illustrious 
and  loyal  family,  was  treasurer  of  the  household  to 
King  Henry  VIII.  and  by  him  created  Baron  St  John 
of  Basing,  in  the  county  of  Southampton,  March  9. 
1538-  ,  ,     „ 

2.  "  Argent,  three  Battering-rams  barwajs  in  Paley 
headed  Azure  and  hooped  Or,  an  Annulet  tor  differ- 
ence ;"  borne  by  Bertie,  earl  of  Abington,  Sec.  The 
first  of  tbe  family  of  Bertie  that  bore  the  title  of  earl  of 
Abington  was  James  Bertie  Lord  Noriis  ofRycole, 
being  created  earl,  Nov.  30. 1683,  by  Cbarles  II. 

3.  "  Anvre,  three  left-band  Gauntlets  with  their 
basks  forward  Or  -,"  borne  by  Fane,  earl  of  Westmore- 
land, &c.   This  noble  carl  is  descended  from  the  Fanes, 
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Artificial  <">  nncient  family  which  resided  at  Bubal  in  Kent,  from 
Fignrei.  which  descended  Francis  Fane,  son  and  heir  of  SirTbo- 
— " -v™  '  mat  Fane,  knight,  by  Mary  hii  wife,  sole  daughter  and 
heireu  to  Henry  Nevil  Lord  Abergavenny,  afterward* 
created  Bareness  Despeoier.  The  said  Francis  was  a 
knight  of  the  Bath ;  and  in  die  reign  of  King  James  I. 
Was  created  Baron  Burgherth  and  earl  of  Westmore- 
land Dec.  39.  1614. 

4.  "  Azure,  three  Arrows  their  points  in  hate  Or  ;" 
borne  by  Archer,  Lord  Archer,  &c.  This  noble  lord 
is  descended  from  John  da  Archer,  who  eame  over 
from  Normandy  with  William  the  Conqueror  1  and  ibis 
family  is  one  of  the  molt  ancient  in  Warwickshire,  be- 
ing settled  at  Umberslade  in  that  county  ever  since  the 
reign  of  Henry  II.  His  lordship  is  the  first  peer ;  and 
whs  created  Lord  Archer  and  baron  of  Umberslade  by 
KingGeorge  II.  July  14.  1747. 

5.  "  Gales,  two  Helmets  in  chief  proper,  garnished 
Or,  in  a  Base  of  a  Garb  of  the  third ;"  borne  by  Choi- 
tnonneley,  earl  of  Cholmondeley,  &c  This  noble  earl 
is  descended  from  the  ancient  family  of  Egerton  in 
Cheshire,  which  flourished  in  the  time  of  the  Conquest, 
from  whom  also  the  duke  of  Bridgewater  was  descended. 
The  first  English  peer  of  this  branch  was  Hugh  Vis- 
count Chelmondeley  of  Kells,  in  Ireland,  who,  joining 
with  those  who  opposed  the  arbitrary  measures  of  King 
James  II.  was  on  the  accession  of  King  William  and 
Qneen  Mary  created  Lord  Cholmondcley  of  Nampt- 
wich,  in  the  county  of  Chester. 

6.  "  Argent,  a  ship  with  its  sails  furled  up  Sable ;" 
quartered  by  Hamilton,  earl  of  Abercorn,  Etc  The 
'descent  of  this  noble  family  is  from  that  of  the  duke  of 
Hamilton  :  for  James,  the  fourth  Lord  Hamilton  and 
second  earl  of  Arran,  marrying  Lady  Margaret  Doug- 
las daughter  of  James  the  third  earl  of  Morton,  by  her 
had  four  sons,  James,  John,  Claud,  and  David  :  where- 
of Claud  was  progenitor  of  the  lord  we  are  now  speak- 
ing of}  and  in  consideration  of  his  merit  and  loyalty  to 
Mary  queen  of  Scots,  James  VI.  created  biro  Lord 
Paisley  in  1591,  as  also  earl  of  Abercorn,  baron  of  Ha- 
milton, Sec  July  10.  1606. 

7.  "  Or,  an  Anchor  in  pale  Gules ;"  quartered  by 
the  moat  noble  George  Johnston,  marquis  of  Annan- 
dale,  &o.  The  Johnstons  are  an  ancient  and  warlike 
family,  and  derive  their  surname  from  the  barony  of 
Johnston  in  An  nan  dale. 

8.  "  Sable,  three  Spear*  head*  erect  Argent,  im- 
brued Gules,  on  a  chief  Or,  as  many  Pole-axes  A- 
-zart j"  borne  by  King,  Lord  King,  Ac.  Peter  King 
Esq.  the  first  lord  of  this  ancient  family,  was  chosen 
recorder  of  the  city  of  London,  July  37.  1708,  and  on 
the  1 3th  of  September  following  had  the  honour  of 
knighthood  conferred  on  him.  He  was  constituted 
iorttehief- justice  of  the  common  plena  in  the  first  year 
of  King  George  I.  1714  ;  on  the  5th  of  April  follow- 
ing wax  sworn  of  his  Majesty's  most  honourable  privy- 
council,  end  on  May  10-  1733  su  created  a  peer  of 
this  kingdom  by  the  title  of  Lord  King,  baron  of  Ook- 
hem- 

9.  **  Gules,  three  Clarions  Or ;"  quartered  by  Car- 
teret, earl  of  Granville,  &c  This  ancient  family 
derives  its  pedigree  from  Offerer  de  Carteret,  who 
attended  WilHam  the  Conqueror  in  his  descent  naon 
England,  fend  contributed  to  the  victory  lie  obtained. 
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over  King  Harold,  at  Hasting*  in  Sussex,  io56:he    Amad.l 
had  manors  and  lands  in  England  conferred  on  him  by    Fignro. 
that  prince,    a*    a  reward    for  hi*  eminent,  services,  i— -  v— ' 
George  the  first  earl  was,  in  consideration  of  hi*  own 
merit  and  the  services  of  bis  ancestors,  created  a  peer 
of  Great  Britain,  October  19.  1681. 

10.  "  Argent,  a  Maunch  Sable;"  borne  by  Hast- 
ings, earl  of  Huntingdon,  &c.  This  family'  is  de- 
scended from  Hugh  de  Hastings,  a  younger  son  of  the 
ancient  and  noble  family  of  the  Hastings,  earl  of  Pem- 
broke, of  which  family  was  William  de  Hastings,  steward 
of  the  househould  to  King  Henry  I.— William,  the  first 
Lord  Hastings,  was  created  a  baron  on  July  6.  1461, 
by  King  Edward  IV. 

1 1.  "  Azure,  a  circular  Wreath  Argent  and  Sable, 
with  fonr  Hawks  Bell*  joined  thereto  in  quadrature 
Or  ;"  borne  by  Jncelyn,  Viscount  Jooelyn,  &c.  This 
noble  family  is  of  great  antiquity ;  for,  after  the  Ro- 
man* had  been  matters  of  Britain  500  year*,  wearied 
with  the  wars,  they  took  their  final  farewell  of  it,  and 
carried  away  with  them  a  great  many  of  their  brave  old 
British  soldiers,  who  had  served,  them  in  their  wan 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  to  whom  they  gave  Armo- 
ries in  France,  for  their  former  services,  which  coun- 
try waa  from  them  afterward*  called  Little  Britain. 
It  in  supposed  that  there  were  *orae  of  this  family 
amongst  them  ;  and  that  they  gave  the  name  of  Jnce- 
lyn to  n  town  in  this  country,  whiob  still  preserve* 
that  name ;  and  it  is  thought  probable  that  tbey  return- 
ed with  William  the  Conqueror  ;  for  we  find,  in  1066, 
mention  made  of  Sir  Gilbert  Jocelyn.  The  first  lord 
ef  the  family,  wis  created  Baron  Newport,  of  Newport 
in  Ireland,  on  Nov.  29.  1743,  and  viscount  in  Nov. 
1751. 

11.  "Gules,  three  Towers  Argent ;"  quartered  bv 
Fowler,  Viscount  Ashbrook,  &c  William  Fowler, 
Esq.  waa  advanced  to  the  peerage  by  King  George  II. 
and  created  baron  of  Cattle  Durrow  in  the  county  of 
Kilkenny,  Oct,  37.  1733;  and  hi*  son  was  created 
Viscount  Ashbrook,  of  Ashbrook  in  Ireland,  on  Sep- 
tember 30.  1751  ;  now  extinct. 

13.  "  Gules,  two  Keys  in  Saltier  Argent,  in  Chief, 
a  Royal  Crown  proper  ;"  the  arm*  of  the  archbishopric 
of  York. 

14.  "  Gales,  two  Sword*  in  Saltier  Argent,  pom- 
meled and  hilted  Or ;"  the  arms  of  the  bishopric  of 
London. 

15.  "  Sable,  a  Key  in  Bend,  surmounted  by  a 
Crosier  in  Bend-sinister,  both  Or ;"  the  arm*  of  the 
bishopric  of  St  Asaph. 

16.  "  Gules,  two  Key*  adowee  in  Bend,  the  upper 
most  Argent,  the  other  Or,  a  Sword  interposed  be- 
tween them  in  Bend- sinister  of  the  second,  pommeled, 
and  hilted  of  the  third  ;"  the  arm*  of  the  bishopric  of 
Winchester. 

17.  "  Gules,  three  Mitre*  with  their  pendant*  Or;" 
the  arm*  of  the  bishopric  of  Cheater. 

18.  -  Sable, three  Ducal  Coronets  pale  ways  Or;" 
the  arm*  of  the  bishopric  of  Bristol. 

19.  "  Gulea,  a  Sword  erect  in  Pale  Argent,  pom- 
meled and  hilted  Or,  surmounted  by  tire  Keys  in 
Saltier  of  the  last  ■,"  the  arm*  of  the  bishopric  of  Exeter. 

30.  "  Gale*,  three  Ducal  Coronets,  Or ;"  the  arms 
of  the  bishopric  of  Ely. 
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Art.  3.  Of  Chimerical  Figurzs. 


The  kit  and  the  oddest  kind  of  bearing*  in  cuats-of- 
arrns,  it  comprehended  under  the  tiiime  of  chimerical 
figures;  that  is  to  say,  inch  as  have  no  real  existence, 
but  are  mere  fabulous  and  fantastical  inventions. 
These  charges,  griffons,  martlets,  and  unicorns  except- 
ed, are  10  uncommon  in  British  coats,  that  in  order  to 
make  up  the  same  number  of  examples  hitherto  contain- 
ed in  each  collection,  several  foreign  bearings  are  in* 
troduced  bere  ;  which,  however,  as  they  are  conform 
to  the  laws  of  heraldry,  will  also  contribute  both  to 
entertain  and  instruct  the  reader.  Those  most  in  use 
■re  the  following,  viz. 

Angels,  C  lie  rub  i  mi,  Triton*,  Centaurs,  Martlets, 
Griffons,  Unicorns,  Dragons,  Mermaids,  Satyrs,  Wi- 
ve run,  Harpies,  Cockatrices,  Phoenixes. 

These,  like  the  foregoing  charges,  are  subject  to  va- 
rious positions  and  dispositions,  which,  from  the  princi- 
ples alieady  laid  down,  will  be  plainly  understood  from 
the  following  examples. 
Fig.  19.  ND  1.  is  "  Gules,  an  Angel  standing  affrontee,  with 

his  bands  conjoined  and  elevated  upon  his  breast,  ha- 
bited in  a  long  Robe  close  girt  Argent,  his  Wings  dis- 
played Or;"  borne  by  the  name  of  Brangor  de  Cere* 
visia,  a  foreign  prelate,  who  assisted  at  the  council  of 
Constance,  1412.  This  example  is  quoted  by  Guillim, 
Sect.  III.  Chap.  I. 

2.  "  Sable,  a  Cheveron  between  three  Cherubim 
Or  ;"  borne  by  the  name  of  CAaloner,  of  Yorkshire 
and  Cheshire. 

3.  "  Aznre,  a  Fess  indented  between  three  Cheru- 
bim Argent.1'  These  arms  were  granted  to  John 
Ayde,  Esq.  of  Doddington  in  Kent,  by  Sir  William 
Segar,  garter. 

4.  "  Gules,  a  Chernb  having  three  pair  of  Wings, 
the  uppermost  and  lowermost  counter-crossed  Saltier- 
vrays,  and  the  middlemost  displayed  Argent;"  borne 
by  the  name  of  Buoeotoeo,  a  foreign  prelate.  This  ex- 
ample is  en  pied  from  Menestrier's  Mel/iode  du  Blason, 

p.I20.N"viii. 

5.  "  Azure,  a  Griffon  segreant  Or,  armed  si>d 
langurd  Gules,  between  three  Crescents  Argent;" 
quartered  by  Bltgh,  Lord  Clifton,  Sec.  The  ancestor 
of  this  noble  family,  who  lived  in  London,  going  over 
to  Ireland  in  the  time  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  as  an  agent 
to  the  adventurers  there,  acquired  a  good  estate,  and 
laid  the  foundation  for  the  grandeur  of  this  family* 

6.  "  Gules,  three  Martlets  Or;"  borne  by  the  name 
of  Macgill.  Guillim  observes,  that  tbi*  bird,  which 
is  represented  without  feet,  is  given  for  a  difference  to 
yonnger  brothers,  to  put  them  in  mind,  that,  in  order 
to  raise,  themselves,  they  are  to  trust  to  their  wings  of 
virtue  and  merit,  and  not  to  their  legs,  having  but  littles 
land  to  set  their  feet  on. 

7.  "  Azure,  three  Mullets  Argent  within  a  double 
Tressnre  counter- flowery  Or,  in  the  centre  a  Martlet 
of  the  last;"  borne  by  Murray,  LordElibank.   Sir  Cli- 

-  neon  Murray,  knighted  by  King  James  VI.  by  whom 
be  was  made  treasurer-depute,  was  third  son  of  Sir 
Andrew  Murray  of  Black  barony.  Bis  son  Patrick, 
in  respect  of  his  loyalty  to  Charles  I,  was  on  May  16. 
1628  made  m  baronet,  and  in  1643  created  Lord  Eli- 
bank. 
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8.  "  Sable,  a  Cockatrice  displayed  Argent,  crested,     Crowes. 
membered,  and  jowlopped  Gules."  ■    4    w* 

9.  "  Argent,  a  Mermtid  Gules,  crined  Or,  holding 
in  her  right  hand  a  Comb,  and  in  her  loft  a  Mirror, 
both  proper  ;"   borne  by  the  name  of  EUit. 

to.  "  Argent,  a  Wivern,  his  Wing*  elevated,  and 
his  Tail  nowed  below  him  Gules ;"  borne  by  the  name 
ofDro*«. 

1  t.  "  Or,  a  Dragon  passant  Vert.*' 
13.  "  Gales,  a  Centaur  or  Sagittary  in  full  speed 
reguardant  proper."  This  was  the  coat-of-arma  of 
Stephen  sur  named  of  Bhis,  son  to  Adela  daughter  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  and  of  Stephen  earl  of  Blois  ; 
and  on  this  descent  grounding  his  pretension  to  tho 
crown  of  England  he  was  proclaimed  king  in  1135, 
and  reigned  to  the  acth  of  October  1154. 

13.  "  Argent,  an  Unicorn  sejant  Sable,  ungulcd 
and  horned  Or  ;"  borne  by  the  name  of  Harting. 

14.  "  Argent,  a  Dragon's  Head  erased  Vert,  hold- 
ing in  his  Mouth  a  sinister  Hand  cooped  at  the  Wrist 
Gules ;"  borne  by  the  name  of  William*. 

15.  "Gules,  three  Unicorns  Heads  cooped  Or;" 
borne  by  the  name  of  Part's. 

16.  "  Argent,  a  Wivern  volant  Bend  ways  Sable  ," 
borne  by  the  name  of  Raynon. 

17.  "  Azure,  a  Lion  Sejant  gnardant  winged  Or, 
his  Head  encircled  with  a  Glory,  holding  in  his  fore- 
paws  an  open  book,  wherein  is  written,  Pax  tibit 
Matte,  Evangelists  mem*  ;  over  the  dexter  side  of  the 
Book  a  Sword  erect,  all  proper."  These  are  the  arms 
of  the  republic  of  Venice. 

iS.  "  Azure,  a  Bull  saliant  and  winged  Or,"  borna 
by  tho  name  of  Cadenet,  a  family  of  distinction  of  Pro- 

19.  "  Argent,  a  Wivern  with  a  human  Face  af- 
frontee hooded  and  winged  Vert,"  borne  by  the 
name  of  Buxraghi,  an  ancient  and  noble  family   of 

20.  "  Aznre,  a  Harpy  displayed,  armed,  crined, 
and  crowned  Or."  These  are  the  arms  of  the  city  of 
Nuremberg  in  Germany. 

To  the  fore-mentioned  figures  may  be  added  the 
montegre,  an  imaginary  creature,  supposed  to  have  the 
body  of  a  tyger  with  a  satyr's  bead  and  boras  ;  also 
those  which  have  a  real  existence,  but  are  said  to  be 
endowed  with  extravagant  and  imaginary  qualities,  viz. 
the  salamander,  heaver,  cameleen,  &c. 

Chap.  IT.  Of  tht  External  Ornaments  of  RtcuU 
cbtent. 

The  ornaments  that  accompany  or  surround  escut- 
cheons were  introduced  to  denote  the  birth,  dignity,  at 
office,  of  the  persons  to  whom  the  eoat-of-arma  apper- 
tained ;  which  is  practised  both  among  the  laity  and 
clergy.  Those  most  in  nse  are  of  ten  sorts,  viz.  Crowns, 
Coronets,  Mitres,  Helmets,  Mantling*,  Chape  aux, 
Wreaths,  Crests,  Scrolls,  Supporters. 

Sect.  I.   OJ  Crown*. 

TUB  first  crowns  were  only  diadems,  hands,  or 
fillets ;  afterwards  they  were  composed  of  branches 
of  divert   trees,    and    then    flowers   were    added  to 
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Among  the  Greek*,  the  erewn*  given  te  those  who 
•»  carried  the  prize  Bt  the  Iethaiiaa  games,  were  of  pine ; 
at  the  Olympic,  of  laurel  j  and  at  the  Nemoan,  of 
■mallage. 

The  Roman*  had  various  crowns  to  reward  martial 
exploit!  and  extraordinary  services  done  to  the  repub- 
lic ;  for  which  eee  the  detached  article  Crown  in  this 
Dictionary,  and  Plate  CLXIV. 

Example*  of  some  of  these  crowns  arc  frequently 
met  with  in  modern  achievements,  viz.  I.  The  mural 
crown  in  that  of  Lord  Montfort,  which  Ml  conferred  on 
Sir  John  Bromley,  one  of  his  lordship's  ancestors,  as  an 
augmentation  to  his  arms,  for  bit  great  courage  at  the 
battle  of  Le  Croby,  Fart  of  the  crest  of  Lord  Archer 
is  also  a  mural  crown.  And  there  are  no  less  than 
ten  English  baronets,  whose  nrnis  are  ornamented  with 
the  same  crown.  2.  The  naval  or  rostral  crown  ie 
still  used  with  coats-of-arrns,  a*  may  be  seen  in  tbose 
«f  Sir  William  Bumaby,  Bart,  now  admiral  of  the  red 
squadron,  and  of  John  Gierke,  Esq.  as  part  of  their 
crest*.  3.  Of  the  cattrense  or  vallary  crown,  we  bay*) 
instances  in  the  coats-of-arms  of  Sir  Reginald  Graham, 
and  of  Itaac  Akerman,  Esq.  4.  The  crest  of  Grice 
Blackney,  Esq.  is  encompassed  with  a  civic  crown, 
5.  The  radiated  crown,  according  to  J.  Yorke,  waa 
placed  over  the  arraa  of  the  kings  of  England,  till  the 
time  of  Edward  III.  It  is  still  nsed  as  a  crest  on 
the  arms  of  oome  private  families  ;  those,  for  example, 
borne  fay  the  name  of  WhitJUld,  are  ornamented  with 
it.  The  celestial  crown  is  formed  like  the  radiated, 
with  the  addition  of  a  star  on  each  ray  ;  and  is  only 
used  upon  tombstones,  monuments,  anil  the  like. — 
Others  of  the  ancient  crowns  are  still  borne,  as  crests, 
by  several  families. 

But  modern  crowns  are  only  used  as  an  ornament, 
wbicb  emperors,  kings,  and  independent  princes  set  on 
their  heads,  in  great  solemnities,  both  to  denote  their 
sovereign  authority,  and  to  render  themselves  more 
awful  to  their  subjects.  These  arc  the  most  in  use  in 
heraldry,  and  are  as  follows  : 

The  imperial  crown  (N°  1.)  is  made  of  a  circle  of 
gold,  adorned  with  precious  Stone*  and  pearls,  height- 
ened with  fleurs-de-lis,  bordered  and  seeded  with  pearls, 
raised  in  the  form  of  a  cap  voided  at  the  top  like  n 
crescent.  From  the  middle  of  tbis  cap  rises  an  arched 
fillet  enriched  with  pearls,  and  surmounted  of  a  mound, 
whereon  is  a  cross  of  pearl*. 

The  crown  of  the  king*  of  Great  Britain  (x.)  is  a 
circle  of  gold,  bordered  with  ermine,  enriched  with 
pearl*  and  precious  stone*,  and  heightened  op  with 
four  crosses  patee  and  four  large  fleurs-de-lis  alter- 
nately ;  from  these  rise  four  arched  diadem*  adorned 
with  pearls,  which  clow  nnder  a  mound,  surmounted 
of  a  crow  like  tbow  at  bottom.  Mr  Sandford,  in 
his  Genealogical  History,  p.  381.  remarks,  that  Ed- 
ward IV.  i*  the  first  king  of  England  that  in  his 
•eat,  or  on  hi*  coin,  i*  crowned  with  an  arched  dia- 
dem. 

The  crown  of  the  king*  in  France  (3.)  ■*  *  circle 
enamelled,  adorned  with  precious  stones,  and  heighten- 
ed np  with  eight  arched  diadem*,  rising  from  as  many 
fleurs-de-lis,  that  conjoin  at  the  top  under  a  double 
fleur-de-lis,  all  of  gold. 

The  crown*  of  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Poland,  are 
nil  three  of  the  same  form,  and  are,  amongst  others, 
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thus  described  by  Colonel  Parsons,  in  his  Genealogical  Comneti. 
Tables    of  Europe,  viz.  A  ducal    coronet,  heightened '      '>    ^ 
up  with  eight  arched  diadem*  that  support  a  mound, 
ensigned  with  a  plain  eras*.     Those  of  Denmark  and 
Sweden  are  both  of  the  lame  form,  and  consist  of  eight 
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arched  diadems,  rising  from  a  marquis's  coronet,  which 
conjoin  at  the  top  under  a  monnd  ensigned  with  a  crois- 
bottony. 

The  crown*  of  most  other  king*  are  circles  of  gold, 
adorned  with  precious  stones,  and  heightened  up  with 
large  trefoils,  and  clowd  by  four,  six,  or  eight  diadems, 
supporting  a  mound,  surmounted  of  a  crow. 

The  Great  Turk  (4.)  bears  over  his  arms  n  turban, 
enriched  with  pearls  and  diamonds,  under  two  coronets, 
the  Hrst  of  which  is  made  of  pyramidical  point*  height- 
ened up  with  large  pearls,  and  the  uppermost  is  sur- 
mounted with  crescents. 

The  Pope,  or  bishop  of  Rome,  appropriates  to  him- 
self a  Tiara  (N°  5.),  or  long  cap  of  golden  cloth,  from 
which  haog  two  pendant*  embroidered  and  friiiged  at 
the  ends,  serrtfc  of  crosses  of  gold.  Tbis  cap  is  enclosed 
by  three  marquises  coronets ;  and  has  on  its  top  a 
mound  of  gold,  whereon  is  a  cross  of  the  same,  which 
cross  is  sometimes  represented  by  engravers  and  paint- 
er* pometted,  recrosted,  flowery,  or  plain.— ft  is  a 
difficult  matter  to  ascertain  the  time  wben  the  popes 
assumed  the  three  foremen  tioncd  coronet*.  A  patched- 
np  succession  of  the  holy  pontiffs,  engraved  and  pub- 
lished some  years  ago  by  order  of  Pepe  Clement  XIII. 
for  the  edification  of  his  good  subjects  in  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland,  represents  Marcel  los,  who  was  cho- 
sen bishop  of  Rome  anno  310,  and  all  his  successors, 
adorned  with  such  a  cap :  but  it  appear*,  from  very 
good  authority,  that  Boniface  VIII..  who  was  elected 
into  the  tee  of  Rome  anno  1195,  fir*t  compwsed  hi* 
cap  with  a  coronet ;  Benedict  XII.  in  1335,  added  a 
second  to  it;  and  John  XXIII.  in  141 1,  a  third}  with 
a  view  to  indicate  by  them,  that  the  Pope  is  the  sove- 
reign priest,  the  supreme  judge,  and  the  solo  legitlator 
amongst  Christian*. 

Sect.  II.  Of  Coronet*. 

The  coronet  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  or  eldest  son 
of  the  king  of  Great  Britain  (N*  7.),  waa  anciently  n 
circle  of  gold  wt  round  with  four  crosses  pater,  and  as 
many  fleurs-de-lis  alternately  ;  but  since  the  Restora- 
tion, it  has  been  closed  with  one  arch  only,  adorned 
with  pearls,  and  surmounted  of  a  mound  and  cross,  Hud 
bordered  with  ermine  like  the  king'*. 

Besides  the  aforesaid  coronet,  his  royal  highness  the 
prince  of  Wales  has  another  distinguishing  mark  of 
honour,  peculiar  to  himself,  called  by  the  vulgar  the 
prime's  arm*,  viz.  A  plume  of  three  ost  rich -feat  hers, 
with  an  ancient  coronet  of  a  prince  of  Wain.  Under 
it,  in  a  scroll,  is  the  motto,  Ich  Dien,  which  in  the 
German  or  old  Saxon  language  signifies,  "  I  serve  ;" 
(lee  N°  6.).  This  device  was  at  first  taken  by  Edward 
prince  of  Wales,  commonly  called  the  Black  Princt, 
after  the  famous  battle  of  Creuy,  in  1346,  where  ha- 
ving with  his  own  hand  killed  John  king  of  Bohemia, 
he  took  from  his  head  such  a  plume,  and  put  it  on  his 

The  coronet  of  all   the  immediate  sons  and  bro- 
ther* of  the  king*  of  Great  Britain,  i*  a  circle  of  gold, 
bordered. 
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%  bordered  with  ermine,  heightened  Dp  with  four  fleora- 
—>  de-til,  and  as  inimy  crosses  patee  alternate,  (see  N°  8.). 
•-The  particular  and  distinguishing  form  of  such  co- 
ronets as  are  appropriated  to  prince*  of  (he  blood-royal, 
is  described  and  settled  in  a  grant  of  Charln  II,  the 
13th  of  his  reign. 

The  coronet  of  the  princes***  of  Great  Britain  is  1 
circle  of  gold,  bordered  with  ermine,  and  heightened  up 
with  crosses-patee,  fleurs-de-lis,  and  strawberry  leaves 
alternate  (N°  9.)  ;  whereat  a  prince'*  coronet  has  only 
fleurs-de-lis  and  crosses. 

A  duke's  coronet  is  a  circle  of  gold  bordered  with 
ermine,  enriched  with  precious  stones  and  pearls,  and 
■et  round  with  eight  large  strawberry  or  parsley  leave*  j 
(N°  10.V 

"  A  marquis's  coronet  is  a  circle  of  gold,  bordered 
with  ermine,  set  round  with  four  strawberry  leaves,  and 
as  many  pearls  on  pyramidical  points  of  equal  height, 
alternate}  (N°  II.). 

An  earl's  coronet  is  a  circle  of  gold,  bordered  with 
ermine,  heightened  up  with  eight  pyramidical  point* 
or  rays,  on  the  tops  of  which  are  a*  many  large  pearl*, 
and  are  placed  alternately,  with  us  many  strawberry- 
leave*,  bnt  the  pearl*  ranch  higher  than  the  leave*: 

A  viscount's  coronet  differs  from  the  preceding  one* 
as  being  only  a  circle  of  gold  bordered  with  ermine, 
with  large  pearl*  set  close  together  on  the  rim,  with' 
out  any  limited  number,  which  is  the  prerogative  above 
the  baron,  who  is  limited :  (see  N°  13.). 

A  baron's  contact,  (N°  14.),  which  was  granted  by 
King  Charles  II.  i*  formed  with  six  pearls  net  at  equal 
distances  on  a  gold  circle,  bordered  with  ermine,  font 
of  which  only  are  seen  on  engravings,  paintings,  Stc. 
to  show  he  is  inferior  to  the  viscount. 

The  eldest  sons  of  peers,  above  the  degree  of  a  ba- 
ron, bear  their  father's  arms  and  supporters  with  a  la- 
bel, and  use  the  coronet  appertaining  to  their  father'* 
second  title  ;  and  all  the  younger  sons  bear  their  arm* 
with  proper  differences,  but  use  no  coronet*. 

As  the  crown  of  the  king  of  Great  Britain  it  not 
quite  like  that  of  other  potentates,  so  do  most  of  the 
coronet*  of  foreign  noblemen  differ  a  little  from  those 
of  the  British  nobility  ;  a*  for  example,  the  coronet  of 
a  French  earl  is  *  circle  of  gold  with  1 8  pearl*  set  on 
the  brim  of  it  j  ■  French  viscount'*  coronet  it  a  circle 
of  gold  only  enamelled,  charged  with  four  large  pearls  ; 
and  a  French  baron's  coronet  is  a  circle  of  gold  ena- 
melled and  boond  about  with  a  double  bracelet  of 
pearls ;  and  then  coronets  are  only  used  on  Frenoh 
noblemen's  coats-of-armi,  and  not  worn  on  their  heads, 
as  the  British  noblemen  and  their  ladies  do  at  the 
Icing's  coronation. 

Sect.  III.  Of  Mitre*. 

Tht.  archbishop*  and  bishop*  of  England  and  Ire- 
land place  a  mitre  over  their  coaU-of-arm*.  It  is  ■ 
round  cap  pointed  and  cleft  at  the  top,  from  which 
hang  two  pendants  fringed  at  both  ends ;  with  this 
difference ,  that  the  bishop's  mitre  it  only  surrounded 
with  a  fillet  of  gold,  let  whh  precious  stone,  (see  fag.  23. 
N°  6.),  whereat  the  archbishop's  issue*  out  of  a  ducal 
coronet,  (see  fig.  20.  N*  1 5.). 
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Thi*  ornament,   with   other    masquerade   garments,    Hdswtj 
«  (till  worn  by  all  the  archbishops  and  bishops  of  tha       asd 
church  of  Rome,  whenever  they  officiate  with  solemn i-  Mantling!, 
tyj  but  it  is  never  used  in  England,  otherwise  than  '      *   w 
en  coets-of-anns,  as  before  mentioned. 

Sect.  IV.  Of  Helmet*. 

The  Helmet  was  formerly  worn  at  a  defensive  wea- 
pon, to  cover  the  bearer'*  bead,  and  is  now  placed  over 
a  coat-of-arms  as  it*  chief  ornament,  and  the  true  mark 
of  gentility.  There  are  several  aorta,  distinguished,  1st, 
by  the  matter  they  are  made  of  5  adly,  by  their  form  ; 
and,  3dly,  by  their  position. 

lit,  As  to  the  matter  they  are,  or  rather  were, 
made  of:  The  helmet*  of  sovereigns  were  of  burnished 
gold  damasked ;  those  of  prince*  and  lords,  of  silver 
figured  with  gold  1  those  of  knight*,  of  steel  adorned 
with  silver,  and  those  of  private  gentlemen  of  polished 
steel. 

adly.  At  to  their  form  :  Those  of  the  king  and  the 
royal  family,  and  noblemen  of  Great  Britain,  are  open- 
faced  and  grated,  and  the  number  of  ban  serves  to 
distinguish  the  bearer'*  quality  ;  that  is,  the  helmet 
appropriated  to  the  dnkes  and  marquises  is  different 
from  the  king's,  by  having  a  bar  exactly  in  the  middle, 
and  two  on  each  aide,  making  but  five  ban  in  ail,  (tee 
fig.  21.  N°  1 .) }  whereas  the  king's  helmet  ha*  six  barn, 
viz.  three  00  each  aide,  (ibid.  N°  7.).  The  other 
grated  helmet  with  four  ban  is  common  to  all  degree* 
of  peerage  under  a  marquis.  The  open-faced  helmet 
without  ban  denotes  baronets  and  knights.  The  close 
helmet  ia  for  all  esquires  and  gentlemen. 

jdly.  Their  position  is  also  looked  upon  as  a,  mark 
of  distinction.  The  grated  helmet  in  front  belongs  to 
sovereign  prince*.  The  grated  helmet  in  profile  is  com- 
mon to  all  degree*  of  peerage.  The  helmet  standing 
direot  without  bars,  and  the  beaver  a  little  open,  de- 
notes baronet*  and  knigbta.  Lastly,  the  side-standing 
helmet,  with  the  beaver  close,  i*  the  way  of  wearing  it 
amongst  esquires  and  gentlemen.  See  N"  1,  2,  3,  4, 
sud  7,  inserted  in  fig.  21.    Ornaments, 


Sect.  V.  Of  Mantling*. 

Mantlikgs  are  pieces  of  doth  jagged  or  cut  into 
flowers  and  leaves,  which  now-a-daya  serve  as  an  orna- 
ment for  escutcheon*.  They  were  the  ancient  cover- 
ing* of  helmets,  to  preserve  them,  or  the  bearer,  from 
Uie  injuries  of  the  weather,  as  also  to  prevent  the  ill 
consequences  of  their  too  much  dazzling  the  eye  in 
action.  But  Guillim  very  judiciously  observes,  that 
their  shape  must  have  undergone  a  great  alteration 
since  they  have  been  out  of  use,  and  therefore  might 
more  properly  be  termed  fUvrummg*  than  manttingt. 
See  the  examples  annexed  to  the  helmet*  represented 
in  fig.  21. 

The  French  heralds  assure  us,  that  these  mantling* 
were  originally  no  other  thai)  abort  covering*  which 
oommanden  won  ever  their  helmets,  and  that,  going 
into  battles  with  them,  they  often,  on  their  coming 
away*  brought  them  back  in  a  ragged  manner,  oc- 
casioned by  the  many  cuts  they  had  received  on  their 
headt ;  and  therefore  the  more  hacked  they  were,  the 
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ipmu,"  man  honourable-  obey  were  accounted  {  u  Mr  colours 

"sashs,   ia  tine  of  war  in  ibe  mora  esteemed  for  ha* Lag  been 

fcc-     .  shot  through  in  many  places. 

"v'~'  Sometimes  skins  of  beasts,  as  lions,  bean,  &c.   wen 

tli  us  borne,  to  make  tbe  bearer  look  more  terrible, 
and  that  gova  occasion  to  tbe  doubling  of  mantling* 
with  fun. 

Skct.  VI.  QJChapcaux* 

A  Cuapeau  ia  tn  ancient  bat,  or  rather  cap,  of  dig- 
nity worn  by  dolus,  generally  war  let-  coloured  velvet 
on  tbe  outside,  lined  and  turned  up  with  fur;  of  late 
frequently,  to  be  met  with  above  as  helmet,  instead  of 
a  wreath,  under  gentlemen's  and  noblemen**  create. 
Heretofore  they  were  seldom  to  be  found,  at  of  right 
appertaining  to  private  families  ;  bat  by  the  grant*  of 
-  Robert  Cooke.  Clvcucieux,  awl  other  inccecding  he- 
rald*, these,  together  with  ducal  coronet*,  are  now  fre- 
quently to  be  met  with  in  families,  who  yet  claim  not 
above  the  degree  of  gentlemen.  See  the  npreaeflta- 
tion  of  the  cbapenu,  N°  5.  fig.  31. 

Seqt.VIL  Of  Wreaths* 

The  Wreath  i*  a  kind  of  roll  made  of  two  skaias  of 

silk  of  different  colours  twisted  together,  wfalob  ancient 
knight*  wore  ai  a  head-dress  when  equipped  for  tourna- 
ments. The  colours  of  the  silk  are  always  taken  from 
the  principal  metal  and  colour  contained  in  the  coet- 
of-anni  of  the  bearer.  They  are  still  accounted  a>  one 
of  the  lesser  ornaments  of  escutcheons,  and  are  placed 
between  the  helmet  and  tbe  crest ;  (see  Gg.  31.  N°  6.). 
In  tbe  time  of  Henry  I.  and  long  after,  no  man,  who 
wu  under  the  degree  of  n  knight,  had  bis  crest  set  on 
n  wreath  ;  bnt  this,  like  ether  prerogatives,  has  been 
infringed  as  far,  that  every  body  now  a-days  wears  n 
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infringed 
wreath. 


Sect.  VIII.  OfCmt*. 


The  Crest  is  tbe  highest  part  of  the  ornaments  of  a 
ooat-of-arms.  It  is  called  crest,  from  tbe  Latin  word 
cruta,  which  signifies  comb  or  tuft,  such  a*  many 
birds  have  upon  their  beads,  a*  the  peacock,  pheasant, 
Stc  in  allusion  to  tbe  place  on  which  it  is  fixed. 

Crests  were  formerly  great  marks  nf  honour,  because 
they  were  only  worn  by  heroes  of  great  valour,  *or  by 
Such  as  were  advanced  to  some  superior  military  com- 
mand, in  order  that  they  might  be  the  better  distin- 
guished is  an  engagement,  and  thereby  rally  their  men 
if  dispersed ;  bnt  they  are  at  present  considered  as  a 
mere  ornament.  The  crest  is  frequently  a  part  either 
of  the  supporters,  or  of  the  charge  borne  in  the  escut- 
cheon. Thus  the  crest  of  the  royal  achievement  of 
Great  Britain  is  a  "  Lion  guardant  crowned,"  as  may 
be  seen  in  fig.  31.  N°  7.  The  crest  of  France  is  a 
double  Fleur-de-luce,  Out  of  tbe  many  crests  borrow- 
ed from  supporters,  are  the  following,  viz.  The  duke 
of  Montagu's,  "  A  Griffon's  head  coup'd  Or,  back'd 
and  wing'd  Sable  ;"  the  marquis  of  Rockingham's, 
"  A  Griffon's  head  argent,  gerg'd  with  a  ducal  coro- 
net;"  the  earl  of  Westmoreland's  "  A  Bull's  bend 
Argent,  py'd  Sable,   armed  Or  j"  and  Lord  Archer's, 


which  is,  "  Out  of  a  mural  crown  Or,  a  Wy fern's  bees}  Tlie  Scroll 
Argent."  There  are  several  instances  of  crests  thai  and  Sip. 
are  relative  to  alliances,  employments,  nr  names  j  and  P0*"*- , 
which  ou  that  account  have  been  changed.  *    ' 

Sect.  IX.  OfthtScnlL 

The  Scroll  is  ths  ornament  placed  above  tbe  crest, 
containing  a  motto,  or  short  sentence,  alluding  thereto, 
or  to  tbe  bearings ;  or  to  the  bearer's  name,  as  in  tbe 
two  following  instsnoes.  The  motto  of  tbe  noble 
earl  of  Cholmondcley  is,  Corns  tutisrima  virtus ,-  i.  e. 
"  Virtue  is  tbe  safest  helmet ;"  on  account  of  the  hel- 
met in  tbe  coat-of-arms.  The  motto  of  tbe  right  ho- 
nourable Lord  For  t  uscue  ia,  Forte  scutum  talus  dueum  ; 
i>  e.  "  A  strong  shield  is  the  safety  of  the  command- 
ers;" alluding  to  the  name  of  that  ancient  family. 
Sometimes  it  has  reference  to  neither,  but  expresses 
something  divine  or  heroic}  as  that  of  the  eari  of 
Scarborough,  which  is,  Mum*  arms  coiucientia  tana  ; 
i.  e.  "  A  good  conscience  is  a  wall  of  brass.1*  Others 
are  enigmatical ;  as  that  of  tbe  royal  achievement, 
which  is  Dim  tt  mon  Droit,  i.  e.  "  God  and  my 
right ;"  introduced  by  Edward  III.  in  1340,  when  he 
assumed  the  arms  end  title  of  king  of  France,  and  be- 
gan to  prosecute  his  claim,  which  occasioned  long  and 
bloody  wars,  fatal  by  turns  to  both  kingdoms :  or  that 
of  the  prince  of  Wales,  which  is  Ick  own,  "  I  serve,*' 
the  origin  of  which  has  been  already  mentioned. 
Mottos,  though  hereditary  in  the  families  that  first 
took  them  up,  have  been  changed  on  some  particular 
occasions,  and  others  appropriated  in  their  stead,  in. 
stances  of  which  are  sometimes  met  with  in  the  history 
of  families. 

Sect.  X.   Of  Supporters. 

Supporters  are  figures  standing  on  the  scroll,  and 
placed  at  tbe  side  of  tbe  escutobeon  ;  they  are  so  call- 
ed, because  they  seem  to  support  or  hold  up  the  shield. 
The  rise  of  supporters  is,  by  F.  Menestrier,  traced  np 
to  ancient  tournament*,  wherein  the  knights  caused 
their -shields  to  be  carried  by  servant*  or  page*  under 
tbe  disguise  of  lions,  bears,  griffons,  blackamoors,  &e. 
who  also  hold  and  guarded  the  escutcheons,  which  the 
knights  were  obliged  to  expose  to  public  view  for 
some  time  before  the  lists  were  opened.  Sir  George 
Mackenzie,  who  dissents  from  this  opinion,  says,  in  bis 
Treatise  on  the  Science  of  Heraldry,  chap.  xxki-  p.  93. 
"  That  the  first  origin  and  use  sf  them  was  from  the 
custom  which  ever  was,  and  is,  of  leading  such  as  are 
invested  with  any  great  honour  to  tbo  prince  who 
confers  it:  thus,  when  any  man  ia  created  a  duke, 
marquis,  or  knight  of  tbe  Garter,  or  any  other  order, 
he  is  supported  by,  and  led  to  the  prince,  betwixt  two 
of  the  quality,  and  so  receives  from  him  the  symbols 
of  that  honour  ;  and  in  remembrance  of  that  solemni- 
ty, his  arms  ars  thereafter  supported  by  any  twn  crea- 
tures be  chooses."  Supporters  have  formerly  haest 
taken  from  such  sains  1*  or  birds  as  an  borne  in  lbs 
shields,  and  sometimes  they  have  been  chosen  as  bent> 
ing  some  allusion  to  the  nasses  of  these  whose  arcs* 
they  are  sonde  tn  support.  The  supporters  of  thn 
arms  of  Grant  Britain,  since  King  James  the  First's 
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Chap.  IV, 


Suppotitn.  accession  to  tlie  throne,  are  a  Lion  rampant  guardant 

•*  crowned  Or,  on  the  dexter  tide,  and  an  Unicorn  Argent, 

crowned,  armed,  ungated,  matted  and  gorged  with  an 

antique  Crown,  to  which  a  chain  it  affixed,  ail  Or,  on 

the  sinister ;  at  it  appear*  by  fig.  21.  N°  7. 

This  last  figure  represents  the  coat-of-arms  of  the 
king  of  Great  Britain,  or  the  royal  achievement,  aa 
it  hat  been  marshalled  nine*  the  accession  of  King 
George  I.  in  1714,  and  is  blazoned  at  follows,  viz. 

ARMS.  Quarterly,  in  the firtt  grand  quarter  Gu/et, 
three  Lion*  rampant  guardant  inpale  Or,  the  imperial 
ensigns  of  England  ;  impaled  with  Or,  a  Lion  rampant, 
with  a  doable  treasure  flowery  and  counterflotoery 
Gu/et,  the  royal  arms  of  Scotland.  The  second  is  Assure, 
three  Fleurs-de-lis  Or,  the  arms  of  France.  The  third 
it  Aaurt,  a  Harp  Or,  ttringed  Argent,  the  ensign  of 
Ireland.  The  fourth  grand  quarter  it  Gutet,  two  Lion* 
pastant  guardant  in  pale  Or,  for  Brunswick ;  impaled 
with  Or  semfe  of  Hearts  Proper,  a  Lion  rampant 
Axurt,  for  Lunenburg ;  with  grafted  in  bate  Gates  a 
Horse  current  Argent,  for  ancient  Saxony  ;  and  in  a 
shield  turtout  Gules,  the  Crown  of  Charlemagne  Or,  aa 
arch-treasurer  of  the  empire  ;  the  whe/ewithin  a  Gar- 
ter, inscribed  with  this  motto,  How  soit  «ui  mal  y 
rENsc,  as  sovereign  of  that  noble  order,  given  by  the 
'founder  King  Edward  III. 

CREST.  -On  a  He/met  full-faced,  grated  and  sur- 
mounted of  a-Crown,  a  Lion  guardant  crowned  Or ;  the 
mantling!  of  the  last,  and  lining,  Ermine. 

■SUPPORTERS.  On  the  Dexter  side  a* Lion  ram- 
pant  guardant  Or,  crowned  as  the  Crest.  On  the  Si- 
nister .tide  an  Unicorn  Argent,  crowned,  armed,  maned, 
and  unguled  Or, gorged  with  an  antique  Crown;  a  Chain 
affixed  thereto,  reflecting  over  the  back,  and  patting  over 
the  hind  legt  of  the  lost,  both  standing  on  a  Scroll  in- 
scribed with  this  motto,  DtEu  et  moH  droit,  front 
which  issue  the  two  Royal  Badges  of  his  Majesty's  chief 
Dominions,  viz.  on  the  Dexter  tide  a  Rote  party  per 
Pale  Argent  and  Gules,  stalked  and  leaved  proper,  for 
England ;  and  on  the  Sinister  tide  a  Thittle  proper,  for 
Scot  laid  ;  being  to  adorned  by  King  James  I.  upon  his 
succeeding  to  the  crown  of  England.  At  king  of 
Scotland,  he  bora  two  unicorns,  as  aboTe,  for  his  sup- 
porters ;  but  upon  the  union  of  that  kingdom  with  Eng- 
land, 1603,  be  introduced  one  of  the  above  supporters 
sn  the  sinister  side  of  the  royal  achievement,  and  which 
continues  to  this  day. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  bearing  coats-of-arms  sup- 
ported, it,  according  to  the  heraldricaV  rulet  of  Eng- 
land, the  prerogative,  1st,  Of  those  called  nobi/es  ma- 
fores,  viz.  dukes,  marquises,  earls,  viscounts,  and  ba- 
rons ;  3d,  Of  all  knights  of  the  Garter,  though  they 
•hould  be  under  the  degree  of  barons  ;  3d,  Of  knight* 
of  the  Bath,  who  both  receive  on  their  creation  a  grant 
of  supporter!.  And,  lastly,  of  each  grants  at  tile  king 
chooses  to  bestow  this  hanoor  upon ;  as  in  the  in- 
stance of  Sir  Andrew  Fountain,  who  was  knighted  by 
Philip  earl  of  Pembroke,  when  lord  lieutenant  of  Ire- 
lan^,  Fountain  being  then  his  secretary ;  and  on  bis 
return  to  England,  King  William  granted  him  sup- 
porter* to  bis  arms,  viz.  two  Griffin*  Gules  and  Or. 
-In  Scotland,  all  the  chiefs  of  clans  or  names  have 
the  privilege  of  claiming  supporters  ;  also  the  bnre- 
r.ets.      But   by  act   of  parliament,    10th   September 


1672,  none  are  allowed  tn  nte  cither  armt  or  support-  Hoinof 

era,  under  a  penalty  and  confiscation  of  all  moveables  Hesaldr*. 

whereon  arms  are  put,  without  the  Lord  Lyon's  auto*-  '    *      ,f 
rtty. 

ChipV.  Of  the  RuIij  or  Law  ef  Heraldry. 

TtiE  several  escutcheons,  tinctures,  charge*,  and  or- 
naments of  coats- ef-armt,  and  their  various  properties, 
being  now  explained  ;  it  may  not  be  improper  to  sub- 
join such  rules  for  blazoning  the  tame,  as  the  ancient 
usage  and  laws  of  heraldry  have  established  amongst 
us. 

I.  The  first  and  moat  general  rule  is,  to  express 
one's  self  in  proper  terms,  so  as  not  to  omit  any  thing 
that  ought  to  be  specified,  and  at  the  tame  time  to  be 
clear  and  concise  without  tautology  ;  a*  in  Ex.  xiv. 
Chap.  III.  art.  r.  and  also  in  Ex.  II.  art.  7.  wherein 
these  expression!!  of  the  Field,  or  of  the  First,  prevent 
the  repetition  of  the  foremen  tinned  tincture. 

II.  One  most  begin  with  the  tincture  of  the  field, 
and  then  proceed  to  the  principal  charges  which  posset* 
the  most  honourable  place  in  the  shield,  such  aa  Feas, 
Cheveron,  Sec.  always  naming  that  charge  firtt  which 
lies  next  and  immediately  upon  the  field )  as  in  Ex.  1  j. 
Chap.  III.  art.  5. 

III.  After  naming  the  tincture  uf  the  field,  the  ho- 
nourable ordinaries,  or  other  principal  figures,  you  mutt 
specify  their  attributes,  and  afterwardt  their  metal  or 
colour,  a*  to  Ex.  16.  Examples  of  Effigies,  &c. 

IV.  When  an  honourable  ordinary,  or  same  one 
figure,  i*  placed  upon  another,  whether  it  be  a  Feat, 
Cheveron,  Crots,  8tc.  it  is  always  to  be  named  after 
the  ordinary  or  figure  over  which  it  it  placed,  with  one 
of  these  expressions,  tur  tout,  or  over  all-  as  in  Ex.  20. 
Chap.  III.  art.  1. 

V.  In  the  blazoning  of  nek  ordinaries  a*  are  plain, 
tbe  bare  mention  of  them  it  sufficient}  but  if  an  ordi- 
nary should  be  made  of  any  of  the  crooked  line*  men- 
tioned above,  its  form  mutt  be  specified  ;  that  it,  whe- 
ther it  be  Engrailed,  Wavy,  &c.  as  in  Ex.  1.2.3. 
Chap.  III.  art.  1. 

VI.  When  a  principal  figure  possesses  the  centre  of 
the  field,  its  position  it  not  to  be  expressed  :  or  (which 
amounts  to  the  tame  thing)  wben  a  bearing  is  named, 
without  specifying  the  point  where  it  is  placed,  then  it 
is  understood  to  possets  the  middle  of  the  shield  }  at  in 
Ex.  1^.  Examples  of  other  Quadruped*,  &c 

VII.  The  number  of  the  points  of  mullet*  or  star* 
must  be  specified  wben  more  than  five;  and  also  if  a 
mullet  or  any  other  charge  be  pierced,  it  mutt  be  men- 
tioned as  auch,  to  distinguish  it  from  what  it  plain  ;  aa 
in  Ex.  13.  14.  Examples  of  Celestial  Figure*. 

VIII.  When  a  ray  of  the  sun,  or  other  single  figure, 
is  borne  in  any  other  part  of  the  escutcheon  than  the 
centre,  the  point  it  issues  from  must  be  named  ;  at  in 
Ex.*.  Examples  of  Celestial  Figures. 

IX.  The  natural  colour  of  trees,  plants,  fruits,  birds, 
&c.  is  no  otherwise  to  be  expressed  in  blazoning  but 
by  the  word  proper,  as  in  Ex.  2.  7.  Examples  of  Bird*, 
&c,  hut  if  discoloured,  that  is,  if  they  differ  from 
their  natural  colonr,  it  must  be  particularized  ;  a*  in 
Ex.  1.  2.  Example*  of  other  Quadruped*,  &c. 

X.  When  three  figures  are  in  a  field,  and  their  po- 
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siamaal.  aitian  is  not  mentioned  in  the  blazoning,  they  an  ai- 
ling, way*  understood  to  be  placed,  two  above,  and  one  be- 
"'    *'—*  low  J  as  in  fig.  33.  N°  3. 

XI.  When  there  are  nan;  figures  of  the  same  ape- 
ciei  borne  in  a  coat-of-arms,  tlieir  number  mnit  be 
observed  as  they  stand,  and  distinctly  expressed  ;  as  in 
E«.  I.  Of  Artificial  Figure*,  Ifc. 

Bot  for  the  better  understanding  of  this  last  rule,  we 
have  inserted  examples  of  the  different  disposition!  of 
figure*,  wherein  they  are  properly  represented,  viz. 

Two  may  be  ranged  in  Pale,  in  Feu,  &c  See 
fig.  2%.  N°  1  and  2. 

Three  nay  be  2  and  1,  as  also  in  Bend,  &c.  See 
N°  3  and  4. 

Four,  an  placed  3  and  3,  or  cantoned,  as  in 
N°j. 

Five,  1,  3,  1,  in  Cross;  or  3,  1,  3,  in  Saltier.  See 
K"  6  and  7. 

Six,  3,  2,  1,  in  Pile ;  or  a,  2,  2,  Pale  ways.  See 
N*  8  and  9. 

Fight,  in  Orle,  or  on  a  B  ordure.    See  N°  10. 

Wm,  3,  3,  3,  Barways;  or  3,  3,  3,  1,  in  Pile. 
See  N°  II  and  12, 

Ten,  4,  3,  a,  1,  in  File  ;  or  else,  4,  2,  4,  Barways. 
See  Nf  13  and  14. 

Twelve,  an  placed  4,  4,  4,  Barways.     See  N"  15. 

Then  an  other  positions  called  irregular;  as  for 
example,  when  three  figures  which  are  naturally  placed 
Z  and  I,  an  disposed  1  and  a.  Sec  It  must  also  be 
observed,  that  when  the  field  is  strewed  with  the  same 
figures,  this  is  expressed  by  the  word  senile .-  but,  ac- 
cording to  a  French  armorist'e  opinion,  if  the  figures 
strewed  on  tbe  field  are  whole  ones,  it  must  be  denoted 
by  tbe  words  sans  nombre  ;  whereas,  if  part  of  them  is 
out  off  at  the  extremities  of  the  escutcheon,  tbe  word 
rssa/r  or  arms  is  then  to  be  used. 

CHAP.  VL  Of  Marshalling  CtaU^farms, 

Bl  marshalling  coats- of- arms,  is  to  be  understood 
the  art  of  disposing  divers  of  them  in  one  escutcheon, 
and  of  distributing  their  contingent  ornaments  in  proper 
place*. 

Various  causes  msy  occasion  arms  to  be  thus  con- 
joined, which  J.  Guillim  comprises  under  two  beads, 
viz.  mamfeit  and  obscure. 

What  this  learned  and  judicious  herald  means  by 
manifest  cauiet  in  the  marshalling  of  coats- of- arms,  are 
each  m  betoken  marriages,  or  a  sovereign's  gift,  grant- 
ed either  through  the  special  favour  of  the  prince,  or . 
for  some  eminent  services.  Concerning  marriages  it  is 
to  be  observed, 

I.  When  the  coats-of-arms  of  a  married  couple, 
descended  of  distinct  families,  an  to  be  put  together 
in  one  escutcheon,  the  field  of  their  respective  arms  is 
conjoined  Palewaya,  and  blazoned  parted  per  pale,  Bts- 
rom  and  Femme,  two  coatsi  first,  ife.  In  which  case  the 
baron's  arms  an  always  to  be  placed  on  the.  dexter  side, 
and  the  femme'*  arms  on  the  sinister  side,  as  in  N*  1 
and  2,  fig.  23.  Of  arms  marshalled,  which  are, 

1.  The  coat-of  arms  of  the  Bev.  Edward  Barnard, 
D.  D.  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  bis  majesty,  provost  of 
Eton-college,  canon  of  Wiodsor,  &&  impaled  with  thai 
•f  S.  Hagatt,  bis  spouse. 

7.  The  coat-of-arms  of  the  JUv.  Thoetej  Daupier, 
VobXPaitlL  t 
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D.  D.  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  bis  majesty,  prebendary    nlu.kal. 
of  Durham,  canon  of  Windsor,  &c.  impaled  irilh  that       Has., 
of  F.  Walker,  his  spouse.  "'      •      -' 

If  a  widower  marry  again,  his  late  and  present 
wife's  arms  are,  according  to  G.  Leigb,  "  to  be  both 
placed  on  the  sinister  side  in  the  escutcheon  with  his 
own,  and  parted  per  Pale.  The  first  wife1*  coat  shall 
stand  on  the  Chief,  and  the  second  on  the  Base ;  or 
he  may  set  them  both  in  Pale  with  hie  own,  the  first 
wife's  coat  next  to  himself,  and  bis  second  outermost. 
If  he  should  marry  a  third  wife,  then  tbe  two  first 
matches  shall  stand  on  the  Chief,  and  tbe  third  shall 
have  the  whole  Base'.  And  if  he  take  a  fonrth  wife, 
the  must  participate  one  half  of  the  Base  with  tbe 
third  wife,  and  so  will  they  seem  to  be  so  many  coats 
quartered."  But  it  must  be  observed,  that  these 
forms  of  impaling  are  meant  of  hereditary  coats, 
whereby  the  husband  stands  in  expectation  of  having 
the  hereditary  possessions  of  his  wife  united  to  bis  pa- 
trimony. 

II.  In  the  anna  of  femmrs  joined  to  the  paternal, 
coat  of  the  baron,  the  proper  differences  by  wbicb  they 
were  borne  by  the  fathers  of  such  women  must  be  in- 
serted. 

III.  If  a  coat-of-arms  that  has  a  Bordun  be  in- 
puled  with  another,  as  by  marriage,  then  the  Bordun 
roast  be  wholly  omitted  in  the  side  of  the  arms  next 
tbe  centre. 

IV.  The  penon  that  marries  an  heiress,  instead  of 
impaling  his  arms  with  those  of  bis  wife,  is  to  beat 
them  in  an  escutcheon  placed  in  the  centre  of  bis 
shield,  after  the  same  manner  as  the  baronet's  badge 
is  marshalled  in  N°  3.  .and  which,  on  account  of  its 
showing  forth  bis  pretension  to  her  estate,  is  called  an 
escutslteon  of  pretence,  and  is  blazoned  surtout,  i.  c. 
over-all,  as  in  the  escutcheon  borne  in  the  fourth  quar- 
ter of  the  royal  achievement.  But  tbe  children  an 
to  hear  the  hereditary  coat-of-arma  of  their  father 
and  mother  quarterly,  which  denotes  a  fixed  inheritance, 
and  to  transmit  them  to  posterity.  The  first  and  fourth 
quarters  generally  contain  the  father's  arms,  and  the 
second  and  third  the  mother's  ;  except  the  heirs  thenld 
derive  not  only  their  estate,  but  also  their  title  and  dig- 
nity, from  their  mother. 

V.  If  a  maiden  or  dowager  lady  of  quality  marry  a 
commoner,  or  a  nobleman  inferior  to  her  rank,  their 
coats-of-arms  may  be  set  aside  of  one  another  in  two 
separate  escutcheons,  upon  one  mantle  or  drapery,  and, 
the  lady's  arras  ornamented  according  to  her  title;  sea. 
N°  4.  and  6.  which  represent  the  coats-of-arms  of  Gen. 
C.  Montagu,  and  Lady  Elizabeth  Villiers  Viscountess 
Grandison. 

VI.  Archbishops  and  bishops  impale  the  arms  dif- 
ferently from  the  fore-mentioned  coats,  in  giving  the, 
place  of  honour,  that  it,  the  dexter  side,  to  tbe  arras 
of  their  dignity,  as  it  is  expressed  in  N°  6,  which  re- 
presents tbe  coat-of-arms  of  Dr  Philip  Yunge,  Lord 
bishop  of  Norwich.  It  may  be  observed  of  the  above 
prelates,  that  they  thus  bear  their  arms  parted  per 
Pale,  to  denote  their  being  joined  to  their  cathedral . 
church  in  a  sort  of  spiritual  marriage. 

With  respect  to  such  armorial  ensigns  as  the  sove- 
reign thinks  fit  to  augment  a  coat-of-arms  with,  they/ 
nay  be  marshalled  various  ways,  a*  nay  he  seen  by 
the  arms  of  hit  grace  the  duke  of  Rutland,  inserted  in 
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urEfcwi-  fifi.  8.  N*  19.  mod  (be  example  contained  in  fig.  n. 
chto»».    N    I  r. 

To  those  augmentation*  may  be  added,  1st,  The 
baronet's  mark  of  distinction,  or  the  arms  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Ulster  in  Ireland,  granted  and  made  heredi- 
tary in  the  male  line  by  Kin?  Janice  I.  who  erected 
th»  dignity  en  the  22ii  of  May  161 1,  in  the  9th 
year  of  hie  reign,  in  order  to  propagate  a  plantation 
to  the  fire-men tionrd  province.  This  mark  is  Ar- 
gent, a  sinister  Hand  covped at  the  Wrist, and  erected 
Gules ;  which  may  be  borne  either  in  a  canton,  or  in 
an  escutcheon,  at  will  best  suit  the  figores  of  the  arms. 
See  fig.  23.  N°  3.  whkh  represents  die  ceat-of-arms 
of  Sir  William  Lorrayoe,  of  Kirk-harle,  Northumber- 
land, and  are  thai  blazoned  :  Quarterly,  Sable  and 
Argent,  a  plain  Cross  counter-quartered  of  the  Field, 
,Tbe  Crest, — A  Laurel-tree  eooped,  two  branches  sprout- 
ing out  proper,  and  fined  to  the  tower  part  thereof  with 
a  Melt  Gules,  edged  and  buckled  Or.  This,  according 
to  tradition  in  the  family,  waa  granted  for  some  worthy 
action  in  the  field. 

2dly,  The  ancient  and  respectable  badge  of  the 
meat  noble  order  of  the  Garter,  instituted  by  King 
Edward  III.  1349,  in  the  27th  year  of  his  reign} 
and  which,  ever  since  its  institution,  has  been  looked 
upon  as  a  great  honour  bestowed  on  the  noblest  per- 
sons of  this  nation  and  other  countries.  This  honour- 
able augmentation  is  made  to  surround,  as  with  a  gar- 
ter, the  arms  of  such  knights,  and  is  inscribed  with 
this  motto,  Horn  soit  qui  mat  g  pente :  see  N*^.  which 
represents  the  coat -of  arms  of  his  grace  the  dnke  of 
Montagu,  earl  of  Cardigan,  Baron  Brundenel  of  Stan- 
ton-Weril,  constable  and  lieutenant  of  Windsor-cas- 
tle, knight  of  the  most  noble  order  of  the  Garter, 
and  baronet,  president  of  St  Lake's  Hospital,  and 
F.R.S. 

This  nobleman,  whose  arms  wen  Argent,  a  Chtve- 
rwi  Gules  bet-ween  three  Morions  proper,  baa,  since  the 
decease  of  John  dnke  of  Montagu,  taken  the  name  and 
arms  of  Montagu,  en  account  of  his  being'  married  to 
Lady  Mary  Montagu,  youngest  daughter,  and  one  of 
the  co- heiresses  of  bis  grace. 
'  So  far  the  causes  for  marshalling  divers  arms  in  one 
shield,  &c.  are  manifest.  As  to  soch  as  are  called  ob- 
scure, that  is,  when  ceaH-ef-arms  are  marshalled  in 
siicb  a  manner,  that  no  probable  reason  can  be  given 
wliy  they  are  so  conjoined,  they  must  be  left  to  herald* 
to  explain,  as  being  the  properett  persons  to  unfold  these 
and  other  mysteries  of  this  science. 

CHAP.  VII.   Of  Funeral  Escutcbemr. 

After  having  treated  of  the  essential  parts  of  the 
caats-of-arms,  of  the  various  charges  and  ornaments 
usually  borne  therewith,  of  their  attribute*  m&  dispo- 
sition*, and  of  the  rules  For  Masoning  and  mammtHing 
them,  we  shall  next  describe  the  several  funeral  escut- 
cheons, usually  called  Itatchmenis ;  whereby  may  be 
knows,  after  any  person's  decease,  what  rank  either  lie 
or  she  held  when  living;  imh)  if  it  be  a  gantlimjanTs 
hatchment,  whether  he  was  *  bmeMor,  married  m, 
or  widower,   with  the  like  distinct  ran*  for  gentrowo- 

Flate         The  hatchment,  fig.  24.  N°  r,  represents-  soch  as  are 
CC J.X.    affixed  to  the  fronts  of  houses,  wbeu-  any  of  toe  mbtfiry 
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and  gentry  dies  j  the  arm*  therein  being  those  of  a  pri-  or  Ewor- 
vate  gentleman  and  his  wife  parted  per  pale  j  the  dcx-  clwm, 
ter  side,  which  is  Gules,  three  Bars  Or,  for  the  bos-  '  »  —■' 
band  }  having  tike  ground  without  the  escutcheon  black, 
denotes  the  man  to  be  dead  j  and  the  ground  on  the 
sinister  side  being  white,  signifies  that  the  wife  is  living, 
which  is  also  demonstrated  by  the  small  hatchment, 
N"  2.  which  is  here  depicted  without  mantling,  helmet, 
and  crest,  for  perspicuity's  sake  only. 

When  a  married  gentlewoman  dies  first,  the  hatch- 
ment is  distinguished  by  a  contrary  colour  from  the 
former ;  that  is,  the  arms  on  the  sinister  side  have  the 
ground  without  the  esentcbeon  black  ;  whereas  those 
on  the  dexter  side,  for  ber  scrvmug  husband,  are  upon 
a  white  ground:  the  hatchment  of  a  gentlewoman  is, 
moreover,  differenced  by  a  cherub  over  the  arms  instead 
of  a  crest.     See  N°  3. 

When  a  bachelor  dies,  his  arms  may  be  depicted 
single  or  quartered,  with  a  crest  over  them,  hat  never 
impaled  as  the  two  first  are,  aud  all  the  ground  with- 
out the  escutcheon  is  also  black.     See  N°  4, 

When  a  maid  dies,  her  arms,  which  are  placed  in  a 
lozenge,  may  be  single  or  quartered,  a*  those  af  11 
bachelor  ;  hut,  instead  of  a  crest,  have  a  ehemb  aver 
them,  and  all  the  ground  without  the  escutcheon  is  aho 
black.     SeeN05. 

When,  a  widower  dies,  his  arms  are  represented  im- 
paled with  those  of  his  deceased  wife,  having  a  brlmer, 
mantling,  and  crest  aver  them,  and  all  the  grand  with- 
out the  esentcbeon  blsck.     See  ND  6. 

When  a  widow  diet,  ber  arms  are  also  represented 
impaled  with  those  of  ber  deceased  husband,  bet  enclo- 
sed in  a  lozenge,  end,  instead  of  a  crest,  a  ehemb  is 
placed  over  them  ;  all  the  ground  without  the  esent- 
cbeon is  also  bkek.    See  N*  7. 

If  a  widower  or  bachelor  shorn*  happen  to  he  the 
last  of  bis  family,  the  hatchment  is  depicted  as  in  N°6. 
and  that  of  a  moid  or  widow,  whose  family  in  satinet 
by  ber  death,  is  depicted  as  in  ND  7.  with  this  differ- 
ence only,  that  a  death-head  is  generally  annexed  to 
each  hatchment,  to  denote,  that  death  has  eouqeer- 
edall. 

Br  the  fore-mentioned  rules,  which  are  sometimes 
neglected  through  the  ignorance  of  fRrterate  people, 
may  be  known,  upon  the  sight  of  any  hatchment,  what 
branch  of  the  family  is  dead ;  and  by  the  helmet  or 
coronet,  what  title  and  degree  the  deceased  perron 
was  of. 

The  same  rotes  are  observed  with  respect  to-  the  et- 
cBtcbetm  placed  on  the  hearse  and  horses  used  in  pom- 
peuo  funerals,  except  that  they  are  not  surmounted  with 
any  crest,  as  in  the  foregoing  examples  of  hatchments, 
bat  are  always  plain.  It  it  necessary,  however,  to  en- 
sign loose  of  peers  with  coronets,  and  that  of  a  maiden 
lady  wfth  a  knot  of  ribbands. 

In  &oJ»Wo^  a  foiioi*!  escutcheon  not  onrysnowifotfR 
the  arms  am!  condition  of  the  defunct,  brrt  is  also  a 
proof  of  the  gentility  of  bis  descent ;  and  sneb  persons 
for  whom  this  species  of  esentcbeon  can  be  made  our, 
are  legally  entitled  ttr  the  character  of  gentlemen  of 
bleed,  which  i*  the  highest  species  of  gentility.  The 
English  hatebment  above  described  exhibits  no  more 
than  a  right  to  a  cewt-ofrrrm*  which  may  be  acquired 
by  purchase,  and  is  only  the  first  step  towards  establish* 
ug  gnttnrt  y  m*  X  fit  miry.  . 
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tap.  VII.  H  E  H  A 

Kiemt-       The  funeral  escutcheon,  m  exhibited  in  Scotland, 

"*"■     I~ ranee,  and.  Germany,  ii  in  form  of  a  lozenge,  above 

"*  "''six  feet  square  of  black  cloth  }  in  the  centre  of  which 

is  punted,    in  proper  colours,    the  complete  achiete- 

meut  of  the  defunct,  with  all  its   exterior  ornament* 

and  additional  mark*  or  badges  of  honour;   and  round 

the  tides  are  placed  the  sixteen  arms  of  the  families 

from  which  be  derives  bis  descent,  as  far  back  a*  the 

grandfather's  grandfather,  as  the  proofs  of  bis  gents* 

lii.y  :  they  exhibit  the  armorial  bearings  of  his  father 

and  mother,"  his   two  grandm others,    his    feor   great* 

grandmothers,  and  his  eight  great-grand  mothers  mo. 

.    tbers  i   if  all  these  families  have  acquired  a  legal  right 

to  bear  arms,  then  the  gentility  of  the  person  whose 
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proof  it  is  mswt  be  accounted  complete,  but  not  other*  OTEscBt 
wise.      On  the  fnnr  corners   are   placed  Bert-beads,    chtont. 
and  the  initials  of  bis  name  and  titles  or  designation  j '       »  "■ 
and  the  black  interstices  are  seme*  or  powdered  with 
tears,  aa  la  the  figure,  N°  8.  which  i*  the  escutcheon 
ef  the  right  honourable  James   (IB  carl  of  Balcarras, 
Chief  of  the  ancient  surname  of  Lindetay. 

On  the  morning  of  the  interment,  one  of  these  U 
placed  on  the  front  of  the  bouse  where  the  deceased 
lies }  and  another  on  the  church  in  which  be  is  to  be 
buried,  which  after  the  burial  is  fixed  above  the  grave. 
The  pall,  too,  is  generally  adorned  with  these  proof, 
ef  gentility,  and  the  bones  of  the  hearse  with  tlte  de- 
funct's urns. 
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raids*  HERALDUS,  DlSlDERlbs,  in  Frencfa  Hcrault,  a 
£mce_  counsellor  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  has  given  good 
Plant*,  proofs  of  uncommon  learning  by  very  different  works, 
■y  — '  Hit  Adversaria  appeared  in  1599  ;  which  little  book, 
if  the  ScaHgerana  may  be  credited,  be  repented  the 
having  published.  His  notes  on  TeitulliaiTs  Apology, 
on  Minutius  Felix,  and  on  Arnobius,  have  been 
esteemed.  He  also  wrote  notes  on  Martial's  Epigrams. 
He  disguised  hioiKlf  under  the  name  of  David  Leidh- 
resterut,  to  write  a  political  dissertation  on  the  indepen- 
dence of  kings,  some  time  after  the  death  of  Henry  IV. 
He  bad  a  controversy  with  Salinas  jus,  Dejurt  Attica 
ae  Romano  i  but  did  not  live  to  finish  what  be  had 
written  on  tliat  subject.  What  bo  had  done,  however, 
was  printed  in  1650.  He  died  in  June  1649.  Guy 
Patio  says,  that  "  he  was  looked  upon  as  a  very  learned 
man,  both  in  the  civil  law  and  in  polite  literature,  and 
wrote  with  great  facility  on  any  subject  be  pitched 
oa."  Gaillr,  speaking  of  such  Protestant  writers  as 
condemned  the  executing  of  Charles  I.  king  of  Eng- 
land, quotes  the  Paclfiaue  Royal  en  devil,  by  Herault. 
Ill  is  author,  son  to  our  Desiderius  HeraJdus,  was  a 
minister  in  Normandy,  when  he  was  called  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Walloon-church  of  London  under  Charles  t. 
aod  he  was  so  zealous  a  royalist,  that  be  was  forced  to 
.  fly  to  France,  to  escape  the  fury  of  the  com  men  wealth- 
men.  He  returned  to  England  after  the  Restoration, 
and  resumed  his  ancient  employment  in  the  Walloon- 
church  at  London  ;  some  time  after  which  he  obtained 
a  canonry  in  the  cathedral  of  Canterbury,  and  enjoyed 
it  till  his  death. 

HERB,  in  Botany,  a  name  by  which  Linnteus  de- 
nominates that  portion  of  every  vegetable  which  arises 
from  the  root,  and  is  terminated  by  the  fructification. 
It  comprehends,  1.  The  trunk,  stalk,  or  stem.  2.  The 
leaves.  3.  Those  minute  external  parts  called  by  the 
same  anther  the  fulcra  or  supports  of  plants.  4.  The 
buds,  or,  as  be  also  terms  them,  the  winter-quarters 
of  the  future  vegetable. 

HEBB-Chrittopntr.     See  Actea,  Botany  Index. 
HEBB-Robert,  a.  species  of  Geranium.     See  Ge- 
ranium, Botany  Index. 

HERBACEOUS  plants,  are  those  which  have 
■mccnlent  item*  or  stalks  that  die  down  to  the  ground 
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every  year.  Of  herbaceous  plants,  those  are  annual  Hubicc- 
wbich  perish  stem  and  root  and  all  every  year  -,  bieu-  b,u  ™*BU 
nial,  which  subsist  by  tbe  roota  two  years  ;  perennial  Herbert, 
which  are  perpetuated  by  their  roots  for  a  series  of'  ,  -»' 
years,  a  new  stem  being  produced  every  spring. 

HERBAGE,  in  Law,  signifies  tbe  pasture  provided 
by  nature  for  the  food  of  cattle;  also  the  liberty  to  feed 
cattle  in  the  forest,  nr  in  another  person's  ground. 

HERBAL,  signifies  a  book  that  treats  of  the  classes, 
genera,  species,  and  virtues  of  plants. 

Herbal,  is  sometimes  also  used  for  what  is  some-  ■ 
times  called  horlu*  siccus,  or  a  collection  of  dried 
plants. 

HERBELOT,  Bartholemew  b',  a  French  writer, 
eminent  for  bis  oriental  learning,  was  born  at  Paris  in 
1635.  He  travelled  several  times  into  Italy,  where 
he  obtained  the  esteem  of  some  of  the  most  learned 
men  of  tbe  age.  Ferdinand  II.  grand  duke  of  Tus- 
cany, gave  him  many  marks  of  his  favour  ;  a  library 
being  exposed  to  sale  at  Florence,  tbe  duke  desired 
htm  to  examine  tbe  manuscripts  in  the  oriental  lan- 
guages, to  select  the  best  of  them,  and  to  mark  the 
price  ;  which  being  done,  that  generous  prince  pur- 
chased them,  and  made  him  a  present  of  them.  M. 
Colbert  being  at  length  informed  of  Herbelot's  merit, 
recalled  him  to  Pari*,  and  obtained  a  pension  for  bim 
of  1 500  livree :  he  afterwards  became  secretary  and  in- 
terpreter of  the  oriental  languages,  and  royal  profes- 
sor of  the  Syrian  tongue.  He  died  at  Pans  in  1695. 
His  principal  work  is  entitled  BioliotAeqvc  Orientate, 
which  he  first  wrote  in  Arabic,  and  afterward*  trans- 
lated into  French.  It  is  greatly  esteemed.  M.  Her- 
belot's modesty  was  equal  to  his  erudition  ;  and' his 
uncommon  abilities  were  accompanied  with  the  ut- 
most probity,  piety,  and  charity,  which  be  practised 
throui'h  the  whale  course  of  bil  fife. 

HERBERT,  Mart,  countess  of  Pembroke,  was 
sister  of  the  famous  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  and  wife  of  Hen- 
ry earl  of  Pembroke.  She  was  not  only  a  lover  of  tbe 
muses,  but  a  great  encourager  of  polite  literature ;  a 
character  not  very  common  among  ladies.  Hrr  bro- 
ther dedicated  his  incomparable  romance  Arcadia  to 
her,  from  whioh  circumstance  it  hath  been  called  Th* 
C'junlett  a/Pembroke,t  Arcadia.   She  translated  a  dra- 
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Herbert,  matte  piece  from  Ike  French,  entitled  Anlonitu,  a  tra- 
>  ,  ■  '  gedy  ;  though  it  it  said  she  wis  assisted  by  her  larJ'i 
chaplain,  Dr  Babington,  afterwards  bishop  of  Exeter. 
She  »Uo  turned  the  Psalms  of  David  into  English  metre} 
hot  it  it  doubtful  whether  these  work*  vfere  ever  print- 
ed. She  died  in  1621  ;  and  an  exalted  character  of 
her  is  to  be  found  in  Francis  Osborne'*  Memoir*  oF 
King  James  I, 

Herbert,  Edward,  Lord  Herbert  of  Cberbory  in 
Shropshire,  an  eminent  English  writer,  was  born  in 
1581,  and  educated  at  Oxford,  after  which  he  tra- 
velled, and  M  hi*  return  mi  made  knight  of  the  Bath. 
James  I.  sent  him  ambassador  to  Louis  XIII.  in  behalf 
of  the  Protestant*  tvho  were  besieged  in  several  citiea 
of  France  ;  and  continued  in  thi*  station  till  be  was  re- 
called, on  account  of  a  dispute  between  him  and  the 
constable  de  Lnine.s.  In  1625  he  was  advanced  (0  the 
dignity  of  a  baron  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  by  the 
titleof  Lord  Herbert  of  Castle  Island  ;  and  in  1631  to 
that  of  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury  in  Shropshire.  Af- 
ter tbe  breaking  out  of  the  civil  wars,  he  adhered  to 
the  parliament;  and  in  1644  obtained  a-  pension,  on 
account  of  hi*  having  been  plundered  by  the  king's 
forces.  He  wrote  a  History  of  (he  Life  and  Reign  of 
Henry  VIIT.  which  was  greatly  admired  ;  a  treatise 
De  verilate ;  and  several  other  works.  He  died  at 
London  in  1648. 

"  Lord  Herbert  (says  Mr  Granger),  standi  in  the 
first  rank  of  (he  public  ministers,  historians,  and  phi- 
losophers of  hit  age.  It  ia  hard  to  say  whether  hi*  per- 
son, his  understanding,  or  hii  courage,  was  the  most 
extraordinary  ;  na  the  fair,  the  learned,  and  the  brave, 
held  bim  in  equal  admiration.  But  (he  same  man  was 
wise  and  capricious  ;  redressed  wrongs,  and  quarrelled 
for  punctilio* ;  hated  bigotry  in  religion,  and  was  him- 
■elf  a  bigot  to  philosophy.  He  exposed  himself  to 
such  dangers  as  other  men  of  courage  would  have  care- 
fully declined  1  and  called  in  question  the  fundamen- 
tals of  a  religion  which  none  had  the  hardiness  to  dis- 
pute besides  himself." 

Herbert,  William,  earl  of  Pembroke,  wa«  born  at 
"Wilton  in  Wiltshire,  I  j8o  ;  and  admitted  to  New- 
college  in  Oxford  in  1593,  where  he  continued  about 
two  years.  In  1601  be  succeeded  to  bis  father's  ho- 
nours and  estate  ■,  was  made  K.  G.  in  1604  j  and  go- 
vernor of  Portsmouth  six  years  after.  In  1616,  he 
was  elected  chancellor  of  the  university  of  Oxford:  and 
about  the  same  (ime  made  lord  steward  of  the  king's 
household.  He  died  suddenly  at  bis  bouse  called  Boy. 
ndrd,s  cattle,  in  London,  April  10.  1630;  according 
to'  the  calculation  of  bis  nativity,  says  Wood,  made 
several  years  before  by  Mr  Thomas  Allen  of  Gloucester- 
hall.  Clarendon  relates  concerning  (bis  calculation, 
that  some  considerable  persons  conneoted  wilb  Lord 
Pembroke  being  met  at  Maidenhead,  one  of  (bem  at 
•upper  drank  a  health  to  the  lord  steward  ;  upon  which 
another  said,  that  he  believed  his  lordship  was  at  that 
time  very  merry  j.  for  he  bad  now  outlived  (be  day, 
which  it  had  been  prognosticated  upon  bis  nativity  be 
woold  not  outlive  ;  but  he  had  outlived  it  now,  for 
that  was  his  birth  day,  which  had  completed  hi*  age 
to  50  years.  The  next  morning,  however,  thtj  re- 
ceived the  news  of  his  death.  Whether  the  noble  hi- 
storian really  believed  thi*  and  other  accounts  relating 
1st  astrology,  apparitions,    providential   interpositions. 
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Ac,  which  lie  has  inserted  in  his  history,  we  do  not    Herbert 
presume  to  say  :  he  delivers  them,  however,  as  if  he  diet        I 
not  actually  disbelieve  (hem.     Lord  Pembroke  was  not   Heicnta. 
only  a  great  favourer  of  learned  and  ingenious  men,  but     *"***•  f 
was  himself  learned,  and  endowed  with  a  considerable 
share  of  poetic  genius.     All  that  are  extant  of  hit  pro- 
ductions  in   this   way  were  published   with  thi*   title  : 
"  Poem*  written  by  William  earl  of  Pembroke,  &c. 
many  of  which  are  answered  by  way  of  repartee  by  Sir 
Benjamin  Rod  yard,  with  other  poem*  written  by  them 
occasionally  and  apart,"  1660,  five. 

Herbert,  Sir  Thomat,  an  eminent  gentleman  of 
tbe  Pembroke  family,  was  born  at  York,  where  bis 
father  was  an  alderman.  William  tar)  of  Pembroke 
sent  him  to  travel  at  his  expence  in  >  6  26,  and  he  spent 
four  years  in  visiting  Asia  aud  Africa :  his  expectations 
of  preferment  ending  with  tbe  death  of  the  earl,  ha 
went  abroad  again,  and  travelled  over  several  parts  of 
Europe.  In  1634,  he  published,  in  folio,  a  Relation 
of  tome  Years  Travel  into  Africa  and  the  Great  Asia, 
especially  the  Territories  of  the  Persian  monarchy,  and 
some  parts  of  the  Oriental  Indies  and  isles  adjacent. 
On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  lie  adhered  to 
the  Patliament  ;  and  at  Oldenby,  on  the  removal  of 
the  king's  servants,  by  lbs  desire  of  the  commissioners 
from  the  parliament,  he  and  James  Harrington  were 
retained  as  grooms  of  hi*  bed-cbamber,  ana  attended 
him  even  to  the  block.  At  the  Restoration  he  Wat  cre- 
ated a  baronet  by  Charles  II.  for  his  faithful  services 
to  his  father  during  his  two  last  years.  In  1678  be 
wrote  Tkrenadta  Carolina,  containing  an  account  of 
the  two  iHstyrurs  of  the  life  of  Charles  I.  and  he  as- 
sisted Sir  William  Dugdale  in  compiling  tbe  third  vo- 
lume of  his  Monasticon  Anglicanum.  He  died  at  York 
in  1682,  leaving  several  MSS.  lo  (he  publie  library  at  ' 

Oxford,  and  others  to  that  of  ibe  cathedral,  at  York. 

HERBIVOROUS  animals,  those  which  feed  only 
on  vegetables. 

HERCULANEUM  is  the  name  of  an  ancient  city 
of  Campania  in  Italy,  which  was  destroyed  by  an 
eruption  of  Vesuvius  in  the  first  year  of  the  emperor 
Titus,  or  the  79th  of  the  Christian  era,  and  lately  ren- 
dered famous  on  account  of  the  curious  monuments  of 
antiquity  discovered  in  its  ruins  ;  an  account  of  which 
has  been  published  by  order  of  the  king  of  Naples,,  in 
a  work  of  six  volumes  folio. — The  e podia  of  the  foun- 
dation of  Herculaueum  is  unknown.  Diooysius  Hali- 
carnassensis  conjectures  that  it  may  be  referred  to  60 
years  before  the  war  of  Troy,  or  about  1342  years  be- 
fore Christ  ;  and  therefore  (hat  it  lasted  about  1400 
years. 

The  thickness  of  the  heap  of  lava  and  ashes  by 
which  (he  city  was  overwhelmed,  has  been  much  in- 
creased by  fiery  streams  vomited  since  that  catastrophe  ; 
and  now  forms  a  mass  24  feet  deep,  of  dark  gray 
stone,  which  is  easily  broken  to  pieces,  By  its  non- 
adhesion  to  foreign  bodies,  marbles  and  bronzes  are 
preserved  in  it  as  in  a  case  made  to  fit  them  ',  and  exact 
faces  and  limbs  of  statues  are  frequently 
substance.  Tbe  precise  situation  of  this 
<  city,  was  not  known  till  the  year  1713, 
when  it  was  accidentally  discovered  by  some  labourers,, 
wbo,  in  digging  a  well,  struck  upon  a  statue  on  the 
benches  of  the  theatre.  Many  others  were  afterwards 
dug  out  and  sent  to  France  by  the  prince  of  Elbceof. 
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„,,!(.  But  little  progreet  wat  made  in  the  excavations  till 
Mn.  Charlet  infant  of  Spam  alvended  tb«  Neapolitan  throne; 
I  ■'  by  whole  unwearied  efforts  and  liberality  a  very  con- 
siderable part  of  Hercnlaneum  hat  been  explored,  and 
■och  treasure*  of  antiquity  drawn  out  a*  form  the  moat 
curious  museum  in  the  w6rld.  It  being  loo  arduous 
a  task,  to  attempt  removing  the  covering,  (he  king 
contented  himself  witb  cutting  galleries  to  the  princi- 
pal buildings,  and  causing  the  extent  of  one  or  two  of 
them  to  be  cleared.  Of  these  the  theatre  is  the  most 
considerable.  On  a  ballustrade  which  divided  the  or- 
chestra from  the  stage  was  found  a  row  of  statues  ;  and, 
en  each  side  of  the  pulpilum,  the  equestrian  figure  of 
a  person  of  the  Noma  family.  Tbey  are  now  placed 
under  porticoes  of  the  palace ;  and  from  the  great 
rarity  of  equestrian  statues  in  marble  would  be  very 
valuable  objects,  were  their  workmanship  even  lest  ex- 
cellent than  it  is  :  one  of  them  in  particular  is  a  very 
fine  piece  of  sculpture.  Since  the  king  of  Spain  left 
Naples,  the  digging  has  been  continued,  but  with  lets 
spirit  and  expenditure  :  indeed  the  collection  of  cnrio- 
■ities  brought  out  of  Hrrcultneum  and  Pompeii  it  al- 
ready 10  considerable,  that  a  relaxation  of  zeal  and 
activity  become!  excusable.  They  are  now  arranged 
In  a  wing  of  the  palace  ;  and  consist  not  only  of  ttatuet, 
basts,  altar*,  inscriptions,  and  other  ornamental  ap- 
pendages of  opulence  and  luxury  ;  but  also  comprehend 
Cn  entire  assortment  of  the  domestic,  musical,  and  chi- 
rurgical  instruments  used  by  the  ancients;  tripods  of 
elegant  form  and  exquisite  execution,  lamps  in  endless 
variety,  vases  and  basons  of  noble  dimensions,  chande- 
liers of  the  most  beautiful  shapes,  patera)  and  other 
appurtenances  of  sacrifice,  looking-glasses  of  polish- 
ed metal,  coloured  glass,  to  bard,  clear,  and  well 
stained,  as  to  appear  emeralds,  sapphires,  and  oflitr 
precious  stones;  a  kitchen  completely  fitted  up  with 
copper-pans  lined  with  silver,  kettles,  cisterns  for  heat- 
ing water,  and  every  utensil  necessary  for  culinary 
purposes ;  specimens  of  various  sorts  of  combustibles, 
retaining  their  form  though  burnt  to  a  ciudcr ;  corn, 
bread,  fish,  oil,  wine,  and  flour ;  a  lady's  toilet,  fully 
furnished  with  combs,  thimbles,  rings,  paint,  ear- 
rings, &c.  Among. tbe  statues,  which  are  numerous, 
connoisseurs  allow  the  greatest  share  of  merit  to  a  Mer- 
cury and  a  sleeping  faun  :  the  busts  611  several  rooms  r 
but  very  few  of  the  originals  whom  they  were  meant 
t*  imitate  are  known.  The  floors  are  paved  with  an- 
cient mosaic.  Few  rare  medals  have  been  found  in 
these  ruint ;  the  most  curious  is  a  gold  medallion  of 
Augustus  struck  in  Sicily  in  the  i  jth  year  of  his  reign. 
Tbe  fresco  paintings,  which,  for  the  take  of  preserva- 
tion, have  been  torn  off  the  walls  and  framed  and 
glazed,  are  to  be  teen  in  another  part  of  the  palace. 
"  Tbe  elegance  of  tbe  attitudes,  and  the  infinite  va- 
riety of  tbe  subjects  (Mr  Swinburne  observes),  stamp 
them  as  performances  worthy  of  the  attention  of  artists 
and  antiquarian!  ;  but  no  pictures  yet  found  are  ma- 
sterly enough  to  prove  that  the  Greeks  carried  the  «rt 
of  painting  to  as  great  a  height  of  perfection  as  thev- 
dtd  that  of  statuary.  Yet  can  we  suppose  those  au- 
thors incapable  of  appreciating  the  merits  of  an  Apelles 
or  a  Zeuxis,  who  with  to  much  critical  discernment 
bave  painted  out  the  beauties  of  the  works  of  a  Phidias 
•r  a  Praxiteles,  beauties  that  we  have  still  an  oppor- 
tunity of  contemplating  f   would   ibey  bave  bet  tawed 
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equal  praises  upon  both  kinds  of  performances  if  either  BtKuta- 
of  them  had  been  much  inferior  to  the  other*  I  think  "»e«*V 
it  it  not  probable ;  and  we  must  presume,  that  the-  ^"**tet,r 
capital  productions  of  the  ancient  painters,  buiog  of  * 
more  perishable  materials  than  busts  and  statues,  haw 
hern  destroyed  in  the  fatal  disasters  that  have  so  often  . 
afflicted  boih  Greece  and  Italy.  HerCulaneum  and 
Pompeii  were  but  towns  of  the  second  order,  and  not 
likely  to  possets  the  masterpieces  of  tbe  great  artists, 
which  were  usually  destined  tu  adorn  the  more  celebra- 
ted templet,  or  the  palaces  of  kings  and  emperors." 
A  more  valuable  acquisition  than  bronzet  and  pictures 
was  thought  to  he  made,  when  a  large  parcel  of  manu- 
scripts was  found  among  the  ruins,  Hopes  were  en- 
tertained that  many  works  of  the  classics,  which  lime 
has  deprived  us  of,  were  now  going  to  be  restored  to 
light,  and  that  a  new  mine  of  science  was  on  the  point 
of  being  opened.  But  tbe  difficulty  of  unrolling  the 
burnt  parchment,  of  patting  the  fragments  on  a  flat 
tuiface,  and  of  deciphering  the  obscure  letters,  bate 
proved  such  obstacles,  that  very  little  progress  bas  Been 
made  in  the  work.  A  priest  invented  tbe  method  of 
proceeding;  hut  it  was  found  not  to  antwer.  A  great 
many  other  processes  have  since  been  tried,  but  none 
hat  been  entirely  successful.  And  the  value  of  tbe 
writings  which  bas  been  unrolled  has  by  no  means  cor- 
responded to  the  public  expectation.  See  Hef.cui.a- 
heum,  Supplement. 

HERCULES,  in  fabulous  hi-tory,  a  most  renown- 
ed Grecian  hero,  who  after  death  was  ranked  among 
the  gods,  and  received  divine  honours.  According  to. 
the  aucientt,  there  were  many  persons  of  the  same 
name.  Diodorus  mentions  three,  Cicero  six,  and  some  - 
authors  extend  the  number  to  no  less  than  forty-three. 
Of  all  these,  one  generally  called  the  Thcban  Hercules, 
a  tbe  most  celebrated ;  and  to  him,  as  may  easily  bo 
imagined,  tbe  actions  of  the  others  have  been  attribu- 
ted. He  is  reported  to  have  been  the  son  of  Jupiter 
by  Alcmena  (wife  to  Amphitryon  king  of  Argos), 
whom  Jupiter  enjoyed  in  tbe  shape  of  her  husband 
while  be  was  absent ;  and  in  order  to  add  the  greater 
strength  to  the  child,  made  that  amorous  night  as  long 
at  three.  Amphitryon  having  soon  after  accidentally 
killed  his  uncle  and  father-in-law  Electryon,  was  oblig- 
ed to  fly  to  Thebes,  where  Hercules  was  born.  The 
jealousy  of  Juno,  on  account  of  her  hushand's  amonr 
with  Alcmena,  prompted  her  to  destroy  the  infant.  For 
this  purpose  the  tent  two  serpents  to  kill  him  in  thu 
cradle,  but  young  Herculet  strangled  tliem  both.  He 
was  early  instructed  in  the  liberal  arts,  and  Castor  tha 
son  of  Tyndarut  taught  him  bow  to  fight,  Eurytus  how 
to  shoot  with  a  bow  and  arrows,  Autolicus  to  drive  a 
chariot,  Linus  to  play  on  the  lyrr,  and  Eumolput  to 
sing.  He,  like  the  re>t  of  his  illustrious  contemporaries, 
toon  after  became  the  pupil  of  the  centaur  Chiron,  and 
under  him  he  perfected  and  rendered  himself  the  most 
valiant  and  accomplished  of  tbe  age.  In  the  1 8th  year 
of  fait  aire  lie  resolved  to  deliver  the  neighbourhood  of 
Mount  Citbtcron  from  a  huge  lion  which  preyed  on 
tbe  flocks  of  Amphitryon  hit  supposed  father,  and 
which  laid  waste  the  adjacent  country.  He  went  to 
the  court  of  Thespius  king  ofThespis,  who  shared  iu  . 
the  general  calamity  ;  and  he  received  here  a  tender  . 
treatment,  and  was  entertained  during  jo  days.  The  -  ■ 
ro  daughters  of  the  king  became  mother*  by  Hercules- 
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Herculei.  during  his  ttay  at  Thwpii,  and  nimu;  that  it  was  ef- 
'  1  ■'  failed  it|  one  night.  After  be  had  destroyed  the  lion 
of  Mount  Citbscron,  he  delivered  hi*  country  from  the 
annual  tribute  of  100  oxen  which  it  paid  to  Erginus. 
Such  public  services  became  universally  known  i  and 
Creon,  who  then  tat  on  the  throne  of  Tbe  bet,  reward- 
ed the  patriotic  deeds  of  Hercules  by  giving  trim  bit 
■  daughter  in  marriage,  and  entrusting  him  with  the  go- 
vernment of  his  kingdom. 

Eurtstheut,  the  son  of  Amphitryon,  having  succeeded 
his  father,  soon  became  jealous  of  Hercules  ;  and  fear- 
ing lest  he  might  hy  him  be  deprived  of  his  crown, 
left  no  means  untried  to  get  rid  of  him.  Of  this  Her* 
Rules  was  not  insensible,  because  he  was  perpetually  en* 
gaging  him  on  some  desperate  expedition ;  and  there- 
fore went  .to  consult  the  oracle.  But  being  answered 
that  it  was  the  pleasure  of  the  gods  that  he  should 
serve  Eoristbous  12  years,  he.  fell  into  a  deep  melan- 
choly, wbicb  at  last  ended  in  a  furious  madness ',  du- 
ring wlikb,  among  other  desperate  actions,  he  put 
away  his  wife  Megara,  and  murdered  all  the  children 
be  had  by  bar.  As  an  expiation  of  this  crime,  the 
king  imposed  upon  bim  twelve  labours  surpassing  the 
power  of  all  other  mortals  to  accomplish,  which  never- 
theless our  hero  performed  with  great  ease.  The  fa- 
of  the  gods  bad  indeed  completely  armed  nun 


was  employed,  for  a  whole  year  in  continually  pursuing  H.rcnin. 
it :  at  last  be  caught  it  in  a  trap,  or  when  tired,  or,  y  -J 
according  to  others,  by  slightly  wounding  it  and  lessen- 
ing its  swiftness. — The  fourth  labour  was  to  bring 
alive  to  Euristheus  n  wild  boar  which  ravaged  the 
neighbourhood  of  ErymanLhus.  In  this  expedition  be. 
destroyed  the  centaurs,  and  caught  the  boar  by  closely 
pursuing  him  through  the  deep  snow.  Euristheus  was 
M  frightened  at  the  sight  of  the  boar,  that,  according 
to  Diodcrus,  be  bid  himself  in  bis  brazen  vessel  for 
tome  days.— In  his  fifth  labour  Hercules  was  ordered 
to  clean  tbe  stables  of  Augean,  where  3QQO  men  had 
been  confined  for  many  years.— Far  his  sixth  labour  he 
was  ordered  to  kill  the  carnivorous  birds  which  rava- 
ged the  country  near  the  lake  Styraphalia  in  Arcadia. 
—In  his  seventh  labour  he  brought  iHve  into  Pelopon- 
nesus a  prodigiotw  wild  hull  which  laid  waste  the  island 
of  Crete.— In  hit  eighth  labour  he  waa  employed  in. 
obtaining  tbe  marts  of  Diomedcs,  which  fed  upon  hu- 
man ietb.  Ha  killed  Diomedea,  and  gave  him  to  be 
eaten  by  his  mares,  which  he  brought  to  Euristheus. 
They  were  sent  tn  Mount  Olympus  by  the  king  of 
Mycetuc,  where  they  were  devoured  by  the  wild  beasts  j 
or,  according  to  others,  they  wen  consecrated  to  Ju- 
piter, and  their  breed  still  existed  in  tbe  age  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great.— For  bis  ninth  labour,  he  wnt  c 


when  he  undertook  bis  labours.     He  had  received  a     mended  to  obtain  the  girdle  of  the  queen  of  the  Ama- 


coat  of  armour  and  helmet  from  Minerva,  a  sward  from 
Mercury,  a  horse  from  Neptune,  a  shield  from  Jupi- 
ter, a  bow  and  arrows  from  Apollo,  and  from  Vul- 
can  a  golden  cuirass  and  brazen  buskin,  with  a  cele- 


zoos.— In  bis  tenth  labour  be  killed  the  monster  Ge- 
Xynn  king  of  Gsdet,  Bad  brought  la  Argos  bis  nume- 
rous Bocks  which  fed  upon  human  flesh.  This  was  in 
Iberia  or   Spain  i    in  the  furthest  parts  of  which  be. 


brated  club  of  brass  according  to  the  opinion  of  soma     erected  bis  two  pillars,  a*  the  utmost  limits  of  the  then 
--■■--  known  world.     These  ten  laheura  be  achieved,  at  the 


s  the  killing 
e  hides 


The  first  labour  imposed  upon  him 
of  a  lion  in  Neawa,  a  wood  of  Achaia  ;  ' 
proof  against  any  weapon,  so  that  he  was  forced 
seize  him  by  the  throat  and  strangle  him.  Ho  carried 
the  dead  beast  on  his  shoulders  to  Mjcenre,  and  ever 
after  clothed  himself  with  the  skin.  Euristheus  was 
so  astonished  at  tbe  sight  of  thia  beast,  and  at  the  cou- 
rage of  Hercules,  thai  he  ordered  bim  never  to  enter 
the  gates  of  tbe  city  when  he  returned  from  bit  expe- 
ditions, bnt  to  wait  for  bis  orders  without  the  walls. 
He  even  made  himself  a  brazen  vessel  into  which  be 
retired  whenever  Hercules  returned.— Tbe  second  la- 
bour waa  to  destroy  the  Lernawn  hydra,  which  bad 
seven  beads  according  to  ApoJlodorus,  c,q  according 
to  Si  moo  ides,  and  100  according  to  Diodorus.  This 
celebrated  monster  he  first  attacked  with  bis.  arrow*  ; 
bot  toon  after  he  came  to  a  close  engagement,,  and  hy 
means  of  his  heavy  clnb  be  destroyed  the  heads  af  his 
enemy.  This,  however,  wat  productive  of  no  advan- 
tage ;  for  as-  soon  a*  one  head  was  beaten  to  nieces  by 
the  club,  immediately  two  sprang  up  ;  and  the  labour 
of  Hercules  would  have  remained  unfinished,  had  not 
be  commanded  his  friend  In  Us  ta  burn  with  a  hot  iron 
tlte  root  of  tbe  head  which  he  had  crushed  to  pieces. 
This  succeeded  j  and  Hercules  became  victorious,  open- 
ed the  belly  of  the  monster,  and  dipped  his  arrows,  in 
the  gull  Ur  render  tbe  Rounds  which,  ha  gave  fatal  and 
incurable.— He  was  ordered  in  bis  third  labour  tn 
bring  alive  and  unhurt  into  the  presence  of  Euristheus 
u  stag*  famous  for  its  incredible  swiftness,  its  golden 
horns,  and  brazen  feet.  This  celebrated  animal  fre- 
quented the  neighbourhood  of  Oeiiuoj  and  Hercole* 
3 


says,  in  about  eight  year*.    In  this  last  expeds- 
-  -s  likewise  affirmed  to  have  killed  Autauis,  a 


fable  « 
tioffbc 

famous  giant  af  a  monstrous  six*,  who,  when  weary 
with  wrestling  ox  labour,  waa  im mediately  refreshed  by 
touching  tbe  earth.  Hercules  overcame  him  in-  wrest- 
ling, and  slew  bim  ■,  and  after  him  the  tyrant  Burina, 
in  hit  way  through  Egypt.  Thia  bloody  man  used  to 
sacrifice  all  his  guests  andstratigert  upon  bis  altars  3  and 
designing  to  have  done  the  same  by  Hercules,  waa 
slain  by  bint,  together  with  all  his  attendants*— His 
eleventh  labour  was  the  carrying  asm*  the  Hesperian 
golden  apples  kept  hy  n  dragon :  (See  HlSPEUDES). 
— Tha  twelfth  and  last,  and  most  daagrreua  of  hi",  la- 
bours, waa  tn  bring  upsm  earth  the  three-beaded  dog 
Cerberus.  Descending  into  bell  by  a  cava  on  Mount 
Tenants,  he  waa  permitted  by  Pluto  to  carry  away 
bis  friends  Theseus  and  Pirtfboee,  who  wesn  con- 
demned, to  punishment  in  hell,  and  Cerberus  also  waa 
granted  tn  bia  prayers*  provided  be  made  use  of  no 
arms  bot  only  force  ta  drag  him  away.  Hercules,  as 
some  report,  carried  him  back  to  hell  after  he  had 
brought  him.  before  Euristheus, 

Many  other  exploits  ace  said  to  bavs  been  performed 
by  Hercules ;  in  particular,  be  accompanied  the  Ar- 
gonauts  to  Colchis  befcre.  ha  delivered  himself  up  to 
the  king  of  Mycense.  He  assisted  the  gods  in  their . 
wars  against  the  giants,  and  if  was  through  him  alone 
that  Jupiter  obtained  a  victory.  He  conquered  L no- 
naction, and  pillaged  Tray.  When  lola,  the  daughter 
of  Eurytus  king  of  Qecbalia,  of  whom  ha  was  deeply 
enamoured,  waa  refused  tn  bit  in  treaties,  ha  became 
the  prey  of  a  iccond  fit  o£  insanity,  and  he.  murdered 
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.  Iphitus,  the  only  one  of  the  mm  of  Eurytus  who 
J  wared  his  addressee  to  Ink?.  H*  was  Mine  time  tiler 
purified  of  the  murder,  end  his  insanity  ceased ;  but 
the  gods  nortecated  him,  and  he  m  visited  by  a  dis- 
order which  obliged  him  to  apply  to  the  oracle  of 
Delphi  for  relief.  The  ooldoeae  with  which  the  Pjthin 
received  htm  irritated  bim,  end  he  rewired  to  plunder 
Apollo's  temple  and  cany  away  the  sacred  tripod. 
Apollo  opposed  bim,  and  a  severe  conflict  was  begun, 
which  nothing  bat  the  interference  of  Jopiter  with  his 
thunderbolts  could  have  prevented.  He  «m  upon 
this  told  by  the  oracle  that  be  must  be  totd  as  a  slave, 
and  remain  three  yean  in  the  most  abject  servitude  to 
recover  from  bis  disorder.  He  complied;  and  Mer- 
cury, by  order  of  Jupiter,  conducted  bin  to  Omphale, 
queen  of  Lydaa,  to  whom  be  was  sold  as  a  slave.  Here 
1>e  cleared  all  the  country  from  robbers  j  and  Omphale, 
who  was  astonished  at  the  greatness  of  bis  exploits, 
married  bim.  Hercules  had  Ageliius  and  Lamon  by 
Omphale,  from  whom  Crews  king  of  Lyili*  was  de- 
scended. He  became  alto  enamoured  of  one  of  Orn- 
phale's  female  servants,  by  wbom  be  had  Alceot.  Af- 
ter he  had  completed  the  years  of  bis  slavery,  ha  re- 
turned to  Prlopoonesos,  where  be  re-established  on  the 
Ibronn  of  Sparta  Tyadarut,  who  bad  been  expelled  by 
Hipaooeen,  He  became  one  of  Dejtnrra's  suitors, 
and  married  ber  after  be  bad  overcome  all  bit  rivals. 
He  was  obliged  Is  leave  Calydon  his  father-in  law's 
kingdom,  because1  he  had  inadvertently  killed  a  man 
with  a  blow  of  his  fist,  and  it  Wat  Ot  account  of  this 
ecpvkian  that  he  was  not  present  at  the  bunting  of 
the  Calydonian  boar.  From  Calydon  he  retired  to 
tl*  court  of  Cef  a  lung  of  Trachinia.  The  king  re- 
ceived hint  and  bit  wife  with  great  marks  of  friendship, 
ami  purified  Mm  of  the  murder  which  he  had  commit- 
ted at  Calydon.  Hercules  wat  still  mindful  that  fan 
bad  once  been  refused  the  band  of  lote  ;  he  therefore 
tirade  war  against  her  father  Eery  let,  and  killed  him 
with  three  of  his  sets.  Zele  feH  tato  the  band*  of  her 
father's  murderer,  and  found  that  sue  wat  lovtd  by 
Hercules  as  much  at  before.  She  accompanied  him 
to  Mount  Oct*,  where  be  was  going  to  raise  aft  altar 
mi  sffrr  t  solemn  tacrrSce  in  Jopiter.  At  be  bad 
not  (ben  the  skirt  and  tunic  hi  which  bo  arrayed  him* 
sen"  to  offer  a  aaorifkr,  be  tent  Lichee  to  Trachin  ta 
bit  wife  Dtjtnira,  in  order  to  provide  himself  a  proper 
draft.  Dejtmra  had  tome  time  before  been  attempted 
by  the  Centaur  Netsn*,  at  be  wat  ferrying  her  over  the 
river  E aeons;  and  Hercules  beholding  it  from  the 
share,  had  given  hint  a  mortal  wound  with  an  arrow. 
The  manstcr  finding  himself  dying,  advised  her  to  mix 
stone  nil  with  the  Mood  whish  flowed  from  hit  irortnd, 
and  to  anoint  her  husband's  shirt  with  ft,  pretending 
that  it  wooid  inMliMy  secure  b™ from  loving  any  tnlitT 
woman  ;  and  she,  tec  well  ■aprrsed  of  hit  inconstancy, 
bad  ectuetly  prepared  the  poisoned  otntmettt  accord- 
ingly.— Liehas  catnhfg  to  her  fer  the;  tai-rwnts,  on- 
fartmiately  tcaounttod  her  with  his  having  brought 
away  Me;  uwon  which  the,  in  t  Rtef  jealonsy,  anoint- 
ed his  thirf  wrrtr  the  faint  mixture.  TWi  had  on  sooner 
ttRcbed  hi*  body,  than  be  fait  the  poison  diffuse  itself 
tlrroagw  an  hen  veins  j  the  violent  pain  of  which  canted 
him  to  dishorn!  hit  army,  and  to  return  to  Trachin. 
'"1  increasing,  he  ami  to  coninK  the 


oracle  for  a  cure ;  tad  wat  answered,  that  he  should  rftrcalea, 
cause  himself  to  be  conveyed  to  Mount  Oeta,  and  there  ' 

rear  up  a  great  pile  of  wood,  and  leave  the  rest  to  Ju- 
piter. By  the  time  he  had  obt  yed  the  oracle,  his  paint 
being  become  intolerable,  he  dressed  himself  in  his 
martial  habit,  flung  himself  opon  the  pile,  and  desired 
the  bystanders  to  set  fire  to  it.  Others  say  that  he 
left  Hie  charge  of  it  to  his  son  Philoctet ea ;  who  having 
performed  hit  father's  command,  had  bis  bow  and  ar- 
rows given  him  at  a  reward  for  hie  obedience.  At 
the  same  time  Jopiter,  to  be  as  good  as  his  word,  sent 
a  oath  of  lightning,  which  consumed  both  the  pile  and 
the  hero;  insomuch  that  Iolaus,  coming  to  take  up 
hit  bones,  fonnd  nothing  but  ashes :  from  which  they 
concluded,  that  be  was  pasted  from  earth  to  heaven, 
and  joined  to  the  gods.  His  friends  showed  their 
gratitode  to  his  memory  by  raising  an  altar  where  the- 
horning  pile  had  stood,  Memetiui  the  ton  of  Actor 
offered  him  a  sacrifice  of  a  bull,  a  wild  boar,  and  a 
gnat,  and  enjoined  the  people  of  Oput  yearly  to  ob- 
serve the  tame  religions  ceremonies.  His  worship  soon 
became  at  universal  as  hit  fame ;  and  Juno,  who  had 
once  persecuted  him  with  such  fury  forgot  her  resent- 
ment, and  gave  him  her  daughter  Hebe  in  marriage 
Hercules  hat  received  many  surnames  and  epithets,  either 
from  tbe  place  where  his  worship  wat  established,  01* 
from  the  labours  which  he  achieved.  His  templet  were 
numerous  and  magnificent,  and  hit  divinity  revered. 
No  dogs  or  Diet  ever  entered  his  temple  at  Rome; 
and  that  of  Gades,  according  to  Strata,  wat  always 
forbidden  to  women  and  pigs.  The  Phoenicians  of- 
fered quails  on  his  altars ;  and  as  It  was  supposed  that  , 
be  presided  over  dreamt,  the  sick  and  infirm  were  sent 
to  sleep  in  his  temples,  that  they  might  receive  in  their 
dreams  the/  agreeable  presages  of  their  approaching  re- 
covery. The  White  poplar  wat  particularly  dedicated  . 
to  his  service. 

It  it  observed,  that  there  are  none  even  of  tbe  twelve 
great  gods  of  antiquity  that  have  so  many  ancient  me- 
trtrmenta  relating  to  them  as  Hercules.  The  famous 
statue  of  Hercules,  in  the  Karnese  palace  at  Rome,  it 
well  known  to  the  connoisseurs :  this  represent*  him 
resting  after  tbe  last  of  bis  twelve  labours  above  recited, . 
leaning  on  bit  dob,  and  holding  the  apples  of  the 
Hesperidea  in  hit  hand.  In  this  statue,  at  in  all  tbe 
other  figures  of  bim,  be  it  formed,  by  the  breadth  of 
his  shoulders,  the  spaciousness  of  his  cheat,  the  large- 
ness of  hit  shce,  and  the  firmness  of  his  muscles,  to 
express  strength  and  a  capacity  of  enduring  great  fa- 
tigue, which  eons  tit  uted  the  chief  idea  of  virtue  among 
the  ancient  heathens.  Hia  other  attributes  are  hit 
lion's  skin,  hit  cfnb,  and  hit  bow. — Hercules  is  re- 
presented by  the  ancients  as  an  exemplar  of  virtue : 
however,  the  Herralti  Rihaay  or  drunken  Hercules,  it 
no  tmeommen  fignre;  and  bis  amours  are  described 
both  by  the  poets  and  artists.  Thus,  the  Cupids  are 
made  to  take  away  bit  dub,  and1  he  is  exhibited  in  toe 
posture  of  bending  nnder  a  little  boy ;  fay  which  actions  - 
we  perceive,  that  he  who  conquered  all  difficulties  wat 
a  slave  to  love.  His  children  are  as  numerous  as  the 
labours  and  difficulties  which  he  underwent ;  and  in- 
deed they  became  to  powerful  soon  after  hit  death,  that 
they  atone  had  the  courage,  to  invade  all  Pelopoauesui. 
Set  HrR  Action 
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-Htmki      The  apotheosis  of  Hcrculei,   or  the  establishment  of  hereditary,  and  tbii  In  *  manner  fccaliar  te  itself  i  but  Hsrditsit 

Jj.         his  altars  in  the  principal   cities  of  Greece,  is  fixed  by  that  the  right  of  inheritance  may  from   time  to  time  be     **■•*•  . 

PJga'iV1  Thr"yl>ul'ls  *>  yrare  before  the  taking  of  Troy.  '  changed  or  limited  by  act  of  parliament ;  nndar  which        ■'  J 

'        f       Hercules    ha*    been    particularly    honoured    by    lb*  limitations  the  crown  still  continue!  hereditary. 

Greeks  under  the  name  of  Mmagctci,  "  the  conductor  1.  The  crown  ia  in  general  hereditary,  or  descend- 
ed the'  Mule* ;"  and  at  Home  tinder  that  of  Hercalei  iblc  to  the  next  heir,  on  the  death  or  demise  of  the  laat 
JTiuarum.  He  is  represented  00  medal*  with  a  lyre  proprietor.  All  regal  government!  rouit  be  either  be 
in  hie  hand  ;  and  the  reverie  11  marked  with  the  figure  rrdilary  or  elective  :  and  ai  there  if  no  instance  where* 
cf  the  nine  Muses,  with  their  proper  symbols,  in  the  crown  of  England  baa  ever  been  asserted  to  ba 

Hercules,  Li  Astronomy,  one  of  tbe  constellation*  elective,  except  by  the  regicide!  at  the  infamoo!  ami 
of  the  northern  hemisphere.— The  stars  in  the  conttel-  unparalleled  trial  of  King  Charles  I. )  it  must  of  coo- 
ls* ion  Hercules  in  Ptolemy's  catalogue  are  29  ;  in  sequence  be  hereditary.  Yet  iu  thus  asserting  an  be. 
Tyeho'i,  28  ;   in  the  Britannic  catalogue,  1 13.  reditary  right,  ajurt  dhn'na  title  to  tbe  throne  ii  by  no. 

Hercules'*  Pillar*,  in  antiquity,  a  name  given  to  mean!  intended.,    Such  a  title  may  be  allowed  to  hare 

two  lofty  mountains,  one  aitnated  on  the  moat  southern  anbtiated  under  tbe  tbeocrativa  establishment!  of  the 

extremity  of  Spain,  and  the  other  on  the  opposite  part  children  of  Israel  io  Palestine  ;  but  it  never  yet  subsist- 

of  Africa.     They  were  called  bv  tbe   ancient!  Abyla  ed  in  any  other  country ;  save  only  to  fsr  ai  kingdoms, 

and  Calpe.     They  were  reckoned  the  boundaries  of  tbe  like  other  human    fabrics,  arc  subject  to  tbe  general 

labours  of  Hercules  ;    and  according   to   ancient  tri-  and  ordinary  dispensations  of  Providence.    Nor  indeed 

dit  ion,  they  were  joined  together  till  they  were  severed  have  mjmre  divine  and  an  hereditary  right  amy  necessary 

by  the  arm  of  the  hero,  and  a  communication  opened  connection  with  each  othrr;  ai  some  bavo  very  weakly 


imagined.  Tbe  title*  of  David  and  Jcbu  were  equally 
jure  divino  as  those  of  either  Solomon  or  Ahab  ;  and 
yet  David  slew  the  aona  of  his  predecessor,  and  Jeha 
his  predecessor  himself.  And  when  our  kings  have  tbe 
same  warrant  ai  they  had,  whether  it  be  to  ah  npoa 
the  throne  of  their  fat  hers,  or  to  destroy  the  boose  of 
tbe  preceding  sovereign,  they  will  then,  and  not  before, 
possess  the  crown  of  England  by  a  right  like  their*, 
immediately  derived  from  heaven.  The  hereditary 
right,  wbicb  the  law*  of  England  acknowledge,  owe* 
'  1  to  the  founder*  uf  our  constitution,  and  Io 


between  the  Mediterranean  and  Atli 

HERCYNrA  silva,  in  Ancient  Geography,  the 
'  largest  of  foresti.     It!  breadth  was  a  journey  of  nine 

days  to  tbe  best  traveller.    Taking  its  rise  at  the  limit! 

of  the  Helvetii,  Nemetes,  and  Rsuraci,  it  run  along 

tbe  Danube  to  the  border*  of  the  Daci  and  Anartes, 

a  length  of  60  days  journey,  according  to  Cscsar,  wbo 

appear!  to  bavo   been  well  acquainted  with  it*  true 

breadth,  seeing  it  occupied  all  Lower  Germany.     It 

may  therefore  be  considered  as  covering  tbe  whole  of 

Germany  ;  and  most  of  the  other  forests  may  be  con- 
sidered ai  parti  of  it,  though  distinguished  by  particular      tbem  only.     It  has  no  relation  to,  nor  depend*  ope*, 

names  j  consequently  the  Hart/.,  in  the  duchy  of  Brans-      the  civil  lawi  of  tbe  Jew.!,  the  Greeks,  the  Romans, 
■  wic,  which  gave  name  to  tbe  whole,  may  be  considered      or  any  other  nation  upon  earth  j  the  municipal  lava* 


as  one  of  its  parts.  The  name  Hart*  denotes  "  i 
noot,"  or,  "  pine-trees."  By  the  Greeki  it  is  called  Or- 
cynius,  a*  a  name  common  to  all  the  forests  in  Germa- 
ny ;  in  the  same  manner  aa  Hercyniut  was  tbe  name  gi- 
ven by  the  Roman* ;  and  both'  from  the  German  Haria. 
HERD,  among  hunters,  an  assemblage  of  black  or 
fallow  beauts  in  contradistinction  lajlock.  See  Flock. 
—In  the  hunting  language  there  are  various  terras 
used  for  companies  of  the  divers  kinds  of  game. 


of  one  society  having  no  connection  with,  or  influence 
upon,  tbe  fundamental  polity  of  another.  The  found- 
ers of  our  English  monarchy  might  perhaps,  if  they 
bad  thought  proper,  have  made  it  an  elective  mo- 
narchy ;  but  they  rather  chase,  and  upon  good  rea- 
son, to  establish  originally  a  succession  by  inheritance. 
This  baa  been  acquiesced  in  by  general  consent,  and 
ripened  by  degree*  into  common  law  j  tbe  very  bum 

t  u  title  that  every  private  man   has  to  his  own  estate. 

•ay  a  herd  of  hart*  or  bucks,  a  bevy  of  roes,  a  rout  of     Lands  are  not  naturally  descendible,  any  more  than 

wolvei,  a  rickets  of  martem,  Sec.  throne* :  but  the  law  baa  thought  proper,  for  the  be- 

HEREDITAMENT3,  whatever  moveable  things      ncfit  and  peace  of  tbe  public,  to  establish  hereditary 

_*  person  may  bava  to  himself  and  bi*  heirs  by  war  of     succession  in  tbe  one  aa  well  aa  the  other. 

inheritance  j  and  which,  if  not  otherwise  bequeathed.  It  muit  be  owned,  an  elective  monarchy  seems  to  be 

descend  to  him  who  is  next  heir,  and  not  to  tbe  execu-      the  moat  obvious,  and  beat  suited  of  any  to  the  rational 

tor  as  chattels  do.  principle*  of  government,  and  tbe  freedom  of  human 

HEREDITARY,   an  appellation  given  te   what-      nature  j  and  accordingly  we  find  from  history,  that,  in 

ever  belong*  to  a  family  by  right  of  succession  from      the  infancy  and  first  rudiments  of  almost  every  state, 

beir  to  heir.  tbe  leader,  chief  magistrate,  or  prince,  hath  usually 

HEREDITARY  it  alio  figuratively  applied  to  good  or      been  elective.     And,  if  the  individuals  wbo  compose 

ill  qualities  supposed  to  be  transmitted   from  father  to      that  state  could  alwaya  continue  true  to  Erst  principles, 

ion  :  thus  we  lay  virtue  and  piety  are  hereditary  qua-      uninfluenced  by  passion  or  prejudice,  unaisailed  by  cor- 

lities  in  such  a  family  ;  and  that  in  Italy  the  hatred  of     ruptioo,  and  unawed  by  violence,  elective  Hcccaaion 

families  is  hereditary.  And  indeed  tbe  gout,  king's  evil,     'were  as  much  to  be  desired  in  a  kingdom  aa  in  other 

madness,  6tc.  may  really  be  hereditary  diseases.  inferior  communities.     Tbe  beat,  the  wisest,  and  tbe . 

Hsbeoitjbt  Right,  in  the  British  constitution.  Tbe     bravest  man,  would  then  be  sure  of  receiving  that  crown 

grand  fundamental  maxim  upon  which  tbe  Ju*  eoromt,     which  bis  endowment!  have  merited  ;  and  tbe  lease  of 

'  rht  of  succession  to  the  throne  of  Britain  depends,      no  unbiassed  majority  would  be  dutifully  acquiesced  in 


Sir  William  Blsckatooe  takes  tn  be  thii  t    That  the 
crown  if,  by  common  law  and  constitutional 


by  the  few  who  were  of  different  opinions.    But  history 
and  observation  will  inform  ui,  that  elections  of  every 
kind 


yCoogle 


HER 


iwlltarv  hind  (in  tbe  present  Mate  of  human  nature)  are  too  fre- 
■tjht.  tj neatly  brought  about  by  influence,  partiality,  and  ar- 
"»  ''tifice;  and,  even  where  the  case  is  otherwise,  these 
practice*  will  be  often  'suspected,  and  as  constantly 
charged  upon  the  successful,  by  a  splenetic  disappointed 
minority.  This  i*  an  evil  to  which  all  societies  art 
liable  t  aa  well  as  those  of  a  private  and  domestic  kind, 
a?  the  great  community  of  the  public,  which  regulates 
and  iuclndea  the  rest.  But  in  the  former  there  is  this 
advantage.  That  inch  suspicions,  if  false,  proceed  no 
farther  than  jealousies  and  murmurs,  which  tin 
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lineal  descendant*  of  any  person  deceased  stand  in  fjtredjisrv 
the  same  place  as  their  ancestor,  if  living,  would  have     Rijht. 
done.      Thus  Richard  II.    succeeded  his  grandfather'  '""v™"' 
Edward  III.  in  right  of  bis  father  the  Black  Prince  » 
to  the    exclusion    of  all  his  uncles,  his  grandfather's 
jounger  children.     Lastly,  on  failure  of  lineal  descen- 
dants, tbe  crown  goes  to  the  neat  collateral  relations 
of  the  late  king )  provided  they  are  lineally  descended 
from   the  blood-royal,   that  is,  from  that  royal  stock: 
which  originally  acquired  the  crown.     Thus  Henry  I. 
succeeded   to  William  II.  John   to   Richard  I.   and 


effectually  suppress  ;  and,  if  true,  the  injustice  may  be  James  I.  to  Elizabeth  (  being  all  derived  from  the  Con- 
remedied  by  legal  means,  by  an  appeal  to  those  tribu-  queror,  who  was  then  the  only  regal  stock.  But  herein 
nals  to  which  every  member  of  society  hai  (by  btco-  there  is  no  objection  (aa  in  the  cate  of  common  do- 
ming such)  virtually  engaged  to  submit.  Whereas,  in  -  scents)  to  the  succession  of  a  brother,  an  uncle,  or 
tbe  great  and  independent  society  which  every  nation  other  collateral  relation,  of  the  half-blood ;  that  is, 
composes,  there  is  no  superior  to  resort  to  but  the  law  where  the  relationship  proceeds  not  from  the  same 
of  nature;  no  method  ta  redress  the  infringements  of  couple  of  ancestors  (which  constitutes  a  kinsman  of  the 
that  law,  bat  the  actual  exertion  of  private  force.  As  whole  blood),  but  from  a  single  ancestor  only  ;  as  when 
therefore  between  two  nations,  complaining  of  mutual  two  persons  are  derived  from  the  same  father,  and  not 


injuries,  the  quarrel  can  only  be  decided  by  the  law  of 
arms;  so  in  one  and  the  same  nation,  when  the  funds, 
mental  principle*  of  their  common  union  are  supposed 
to  be  invaded,  and  more  especially  when  the  appoint- 
ment of  their  chief  magistrate  is  alleged  to  be  unduly 
tnade,  the  only  tribunal  tn  which  the  complainants  can 
appeal  is  that  of  the  God  of  battles,  the  only  process 
by  which  the  appeal  can  be  carried  on  is  that  of  a  ci- 
vil and  intestine  war.  An  hereditary  succession  to  the 
crown  is  therefore  now  established,  in  this  and  moat 
Other  countries,  in  order-  to  prevent  that  periodical 
bloodshed  and  misery,  which  the  history  of  ancient 
imperial  Rome,  and  tbe  later  experience  of  modern 


from  the  same  mother,  or  vice  versa  :  provided  only, 
that  the  one  ancestor,  from  whom  both  are  descended, 
be  that  from  whose  veins  the  blood-royal  is  communi- 
cated tocach.  Thus  Mary  I.  inherited  to  Edward  VI. 
and  Elizabeth  inherited  to  Mary ;  all  born  of  the 
same  father.  King  Henry  VIII.  but  all  by  different 
mother*.  See  the  articles  Consanguinity,  Descent, 
and  Succession. 

g.  The  doctrine  of  hereditary  right  does  by  no 
mean*  imply  an  indefeasible  right  to  the  throne.  No 
man  will  assert  this,  who  ha*  considered  our  laws,  con- 
stitution, and  history,  without  prejudice,  and  with  any 
degree  of  attention.    It  i*  unquestionably  in  tbe  breast 


time*,    hat   shown    to  be  tfao  consequence*  of  elective      of  the  supreme  legislative  authority  of  this  kingdom. 


kUgdoi 

2.  But,  secondly,  as  to  the  particular  mode  of  inhe- 
ritance. It  in  general  corresponds -with  the  frodal  path 
of  descent*,  chalked  out  by  the  common  law  in  tbe  suc- 
cession to  landed  estates  ;  yet  with  one  or  two  material 
exceptions.  Like  them  the  crown  will  descend  line- 
ally to  the  issue  of  the  reigning  monarch  ;  a*  it  did 
from  King  John  to  Richard  II.  through  a  regnlar  pe- 
digree of  six  lineal  generations :  As  in  them  the  pre- 
ference of  males  to  female*,  and  the  right  of  primoge- 
niture among  the  male*,  are  strictly  adhered  to.  Tbua 
Edward  V.  succeeded  to  the  crown,  in  preference  to 
Richard  his  younger  brother,  and  Elizabeth  bis  eldest 
sister.  Like  them,  on  failure  of  the  male  line  it  de- 
scends to  the  issue  female  ;  according  lo  the  ancient 
British  custom  remarked  hy  Tacitus  Solent  fxmina- 
rmm  ductu  beUart,  et  stxum  in  imperii!  mn  diieernere. 
Thus  Mary  I.  sneceeded  to  Edward  VI.  ■,  and  the  line  of 
Margaret  queen  of  Scots,  the  daughter  of  Henry  VII, 
succeeded,  on  failure  of  the  line  of  Henry  VIII.  his 
sou.  But  among  the  females,  the  crown  descends  by 
right  of  primogeniture  to  the  eldest  daughter  only  and 
her  issue  t  and  not,  at  in  common  inheritance,  to  all 
the  daughters  at  once  ;  tbe  evident  necessity  of  a  sole 
auccetiion  ta  the  throne  having  occasioned  the  royal 
law  of  descents  to  depart  from  the  common  law  in  this 
reapect :  and  therefore  Queen  Mary,  on  the  death  of 
,  her  brother,  succeeded  lo  the  crown  alone,  and  not 
in  partnership  with  her  lister  Elisabeth.  Again,  the 
doctrine  of  representation  prevails  in  the  descent  of 
the  crown,  as  it  does  is  other  inheritances  t  whereby 
Vol..  X.  Part  II.  f 


tbe  king  and  both  houses  of  parliament,  to  defeat  this 
hereditary  right ;  and  by  particular  entails,  limita- 
tions, and  provisions,  to  exclude  the  immediate  heir, 
and  vest  the  inheritance  in  any  one  else.  This  is  strictly 
consonant  to  our  laws  and  constitution  ;  as  may  be  ga- 
thered'from  the  expression  so  frequently  used  in  oar 
statute-book,  of  "  the  king1*  majesty,  his  heirs,  and 
successors."  In  which  we  may  observe,  that  at  the 
word  heirs  necessarily  implies  an  inheritance  or  here- 
ditary right  generally  subsisting  in  the  royal  person  ; 
to  the  word  suceemrt,  dittinctly  taken,  must  imply  that 
the  inheritance  may  sometimes  be  broken  through  ; 
or,  that  there  may  be  a  successor,  without  being  tbe 
heir  of  the  king.  And  tbit  it  10  extremely  reason- 
able, that  wilbout  such  a  power,  lodged  somewhere, 
our  polity  would  he  very  defective.  For,  let  us  barely 
suppose  so  melancholy  a  case,  at  that  the  heir-apparent 
should  be  a  lunatic,  an  idiot,  or  otherwise  incapable  of 
reigning ;  how  miserable  would  tbe  conditioo  of  tbe 
nation  be,  if  he  were  alto  incapable  of  being  set  aside ; 
— It  is  therefore  necessary  that  this  power  should  ho 
lodged  somewhere  ;  and  yet  the  inheritance  and  regal 
dignity  would  be  very  precarious  indeed,  if  this  power 
were  expressly  and  avowedly  lodged  in  the  hands  of 
the  subject  only,  to  be  exerted  whenever  prejudice,  ca- 
price, or  discontent,  should  happen  to  taka  the  lead. 
Consequently  it  can  nowhere  be  to  properly  lodged  aa 
in  tbe  two  bouses  of  parliament,  by  and  with  tbe  con- 
sent of  the  reigning  king ;  who,  it  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed, will  agree  to  any  tbing  improperly  prejudicial  to 
tbe  rightt  of  hi*  own  descendant*.     And  tbe  refer*  hi 
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f  ilie  king,  lords,  and  commons,  and  parliament  ajuwra-    .steward,  dejiuty- steward,  and  town-cleik ;  who  haw  a  tintfmi. 


i  have  expressly  lodged  it. 
mrthly.  However  the  crown  may  be  11- 
'j,  miled  or  transferred,  it  (till  retains  its  descendible  qua- 
lity, and  become!  hereditary  in  the  wearer  of  it.  And 
hence  in  our  Ian  the  king  ia  said  never  to  die  in  his 
political  capacity;  though  in  common  with  other 
men,  he  b  subject  to  mortality  in  his  natural :  became 
.  immediately  upon  tbe  natural  death  of  Henry,  Wil- 
liam, or  Edward,  the  king  survives  in  bis  successor. 
For  the  right  of  the  crown  vests  eo  inttanti,  upon  his 
heir;  either  the  hares  natus,  if  tbe  coarse  of  descent 
-remains  unimpeached,  or  the  heeret  foetus,  if  tbe  in- 
.beritance  be  under  any  particular  settlement.  So  that 
there  can    be  no  interregnum  ;    but,  as  Sir  Matthew 


sword-bearer  and  four  serjeanta  at  mace.      Each   of  Hfitfcid. 
the  companies  enjoys  distinct  laws  and  privileges  by      Mr*. 
their  charter,  and  each -has  its  hall.     The  cathedral,        • 
which  was  built  in  1050,  and  destroyed  by  the  Welsh 
in  1060,  but  rebuilt  in  the  reign  of  tbe  Conqueror,  or, 
•a  tome  say,  in  that  of  Henry  I.  is  a  beautiful  and 
magnificent  structure,  but  being  greatly  decayed,  part 
of  it  was  destroyed  by  the  fall  of  the  lower  in  Sep- 
'tember  1786,  and  tbe  spire  on  another  tower  was  ta- 
ken down  to  be  rebuilt  at  the  same  time.     Here  is  an 
hospital  well  endowed  for  16  poor  people ;  and  two 
charity-schools,  one  for  60  boys,  the  other  for  40  girls. 
Tbe  cbapter-hoose,   which   was  once   a  very  elegant 
1  lilding,  built  about  the  year  1079, 


Hale  observes,  the  right  of  sovereignty  is  fully  invested  Here  were  formerly  two  or  three  priories.  Almost 
in  the  successor  by  tbe  very  descent  of  the  crown.  And 
therefore,  however  acquired,  it  becomes  in  bim  absolute- 
ly hereditary,  unless  by  the  rules  of  tbe  limitation  it  is 
otherwise  ordered  and  determined :  In  tbe  same  manner 
as  landed  estates,  to  continue  our  former  comparison, 
are  by  the  law  hereditary,  or  descendible  to  the  heirs 
of  the  owner )  but  still  there  exists  a  power,  by  which 
tbe  property  of  those  lands  may  he  transferred  to  ano- 
ther person.  If  this  transfer  be  made  simply,  and  ab- 
solutely, the  Lands  will  be  hereditary  in  the  new  uwner, 
'  and  descend  to  his  heir  at  law  :  but  if  the  transfer 
lie  clogged  with  any  limitations,  conditions,  or  entails, 
tbe  lands  most  descend  in  that  channel,  so  limited  and 
prescribed,  and  no  other.     See  Succession. 

HEBED1.TASjacf.ns,  in  Scots  Law.  An  estate 
is  said  to  he  in  hereditatc  jaccnte,  after  tbe  proprietor's 
death,  till  the  heir's  entry. 

HEREFORD,  which  in  Saxon  signifies  the  ford  of     tbe 
the  army,   tbe  capital  of  Herefordshire  in  England,      19,396  hi 


situated  in  W.  Long.  2.  35.  N.  Lat.  ca.  6*.  It  is 
supposed  to  have  risen  out  of  the  ruins  of  Kenchester, 
in  its  neighbourhood,  which  Camden  believes  to  have 
been  (he  Ariconium  of  Antoninus.  It  is  very  plea- 
santly situated  among  meadows  and  corn  fields,  and  is 
almost  encompassed  wilb  rivers.  It  seems  to  have 
owed  its  rise,  or  at  least  its  increase,  to  the  building 
and  dedicating  a  cburcb  there   to  Etbelbert  king  of     for  the  fbire,  and  two  for  each  of  tbe  following  towns, 


the  only  drink  here  is  cyder,  which  in  both  cheap  and 
good,  tbe  very  hedges  in  tbe  country  being  planted 
with  apple-trees.  The  city  gave  the  title  of  earl  to 
tbe  noble  family  of  tbe  Bobuns  ;  then  oi  duke  to  Henry 
of  Lancaster,  afterwards  Henry  IV.  king  of  England ; 
after  bim,  of  earl  to  Stafford  earl  of  Buckingham  ; 
then  of  viscount  to  Devereux  earl  of  Essex,  which  n 
collateral  branch  of  his  family  still  enjoys,  and  ia 
the.i  ehr  the  premier  viscount  of  England. 

HEREFORDSHIRE,  a  county  of  England  nearly 
of  a  circular  form,  bounded  on  tbe  east  by  Worcester 
and  Gloucester,  on  the  south  by  Monmou  lb  shite,  on 
the  west  by  Radnorshire  and  Brecknockshire,  end  on 
tbe  north  by  Shropshire.  Its  length  from  north  to 
South  ia  46  miles,  its  breadth  from  east  to  west  40.  It 
contains  8  market  towns,  87  vicarages,  176  parishes, 
and  391  villages.  This  county  contains,  according  to 
~  lade  to  the  hoose  nf  commons,  in  181 1, 
j  occupied  by  20,081  families  1  and  fbe 
whole  number  of  inhabitants  was  94,073:  of  this  num- 
ber 46,404  were  males,  and  47,669  females.  The 
number  of  families  supported  by  agriculture  was  12,559, 
by  trade  and  manufactures  5044,  tbe  number  of  others 
3438.  The  marriages  in  the  preceding  year  were  663, 
the  baptisms  26561  It  is  divided  into  1 1  hundreds,  and 
sends  eight  members  to  parliament,  namely,  two  knigbta 


the  East  Angles,  who  was  murdered  in  tbe  neigh- 
bourhood, and  afterwards  taken  into  the  catalogue  of 
martyrs ;  soon  after  it  became  a  bishop's  see,  and  in 
consequence  of  that  a  considerable  place.  In  1055  it 
wa*  sacked,  the  cathedral  destroyed,  and  its  bishop 
Leofgar  carried  away  captive  by  Gryffin  prince  of 
South- Wales,  and  Algar,  an  Englishman,  who  had 
rebelled  against  Edward  the  Confessor.  Harold  forti- 
fied it  with  a  broad  and  high  rampart  5  and  it  appear* 
by  Doomsday  book,  that  there  were  no  more  than 
300  men  within  and  without  the  wall,  A  very  large 
and  strong  castle  was  built  by  the  Normans  along  the 
Wye,  and  the  city  walled  round.  Tbe  present  stately 
cathedral  was  founded  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  by 
Bishop  Reinelm,  but  enlarged  and  beautified  by  hi* 
successors.  It  suffered  much  in  the  barons  wars  j  and 
was  often  taken  and  retaken  in  the  war  between  King 


Hereford,  Lcm  pater  or  Leominster,  and  We  obi  y. 

Tbe  air  of  this  county  is  allowed  to  be  as  pleasant, 
•weet,  and  wholesome,  as  tbat  of  any  other  in  Eng- 
land, there  being  nothing  either  in  tbe  soil  or  situation 
to  render  it  otherwise.  Tbe  soil  throughout  is  excel- 
lent, and  inferior  to  none,  either  for  grain,  fruit,  or 
pasture,  supplying  the  inhabitants  plentifully  with  nil 
the  necessaries  of  life  :  but  that  by  which  it  is  distin- 
guished from  most  others,  is  its  fruit,  especially  apples, 
of  which  it  produces  such  quantities,  that  the  cyder 
made  of  them  is  net  only  sufficient  for  their  own  con- 
sumption, tbongb  it  is  their  ordinary  drink,  but  also 
in  a  great  measure  for  tbat  of  London  and  other  parts, 
Tbat  in  particular  which  is  made  from  the  apple  call- 
ed rtdstreak,  is  much  admired,  and  has  a  body  almost 
equal  to  that  of  white-wine.  The  county  is  well  sop- 
plied  with  wood  and  water ;  for,  besides  lesser  streams, 


Charles  I.  and  tbe  parliament.      This  city  is  pretty  there  are  the  rivers  Frome,  Loden,  Log,  Wye,  Wadel, 

large,  and  bad. once  six  churches  ;  but  two  were  de-  Arro,  Dare,  and  Monow;  the  last  of  which  ia  large, 

strayed  in  the  civil  wars.      It  is  not  very  populous  nor  and   all   nf  them  are  well  stored  with  fish,  particularly 

well  built,  many  of  tbe  houses  being  old.     Its  menu-  tbe  Wye,  which  breeds  salmon.      It  lies  in  the  diocese 

factum  are  gloves  and  other  leathern  goods  ;  and  iia  of  Hereford,  Aid   Oxford  circuit.     See  Herxfoes- 

corporation  consists  of  a  mayor,  six  aldermen;  a  high  SHIRT.,  BufflXment. 

HERENAUSEN, 


HER 


•ea  HEBENAUSEN,  a  palace  or  German?  near 
Hanover,   formerly  belonging   M  the  king  of  Great 

ij  Britain.  Hera  are  lodgings  for  all  the  court;  ami  a 
garden  of  vast  extent,  in  which  are  fioe  waterworks,  a 
labyrinth,  ana  many  other  curiosities  worthy  the  ob- 
aervation  of  a  traveller. 

HERENTHALS,  a  town  of  Brabant  in  the  No- 
therlanrts,  in  the  quarter  of  Antwerp  >  seated  on  the 
river  Nethe,  in  E.  Long.  4.  54.  N.  Lat.  51.  13. 

HERESY,  in  Law,  ma  oftence  against  Christianity, 
consisting  in  a  denial  of  MMM  of  its  euential  doctrines, 
publicly  and  obstinately  avowed  ;  being  defined,  scn- 
tentia  rerum  divixamm  hitman*  sentu  exeogilata,  palam 
dacta  tt  perlinaciler  defema.  And  here  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  particular  modes  of  belief,  or  un- 
belief, not  tending  to  overturn  Christianity  itaelf,  or  to 
sap  the  foundations  of  morality,  are  by  no  .meant  the 
object  of  coercion  by  the  civil  magistrate.  What  doc- 
trines shall  therefore  be  adjudged  heresy,  was  left  by 
our  old  conathutioD  to  the  determination  of  the  eccle- 
siastical judge  }  who  bad  herein  a  roost  arbitrary  lati- 
tude allowed  biro.  Far  tbe  general  definition  of  an 
heretic  given  by  Lyndewoee,  extends  to  the  smallest 
deviations  from  the  doctrines  of  the  holy  cfaorch  :  hte- 
rclicus  tst  qui  dttbiiat  dtjide  zathoika,  et  qui  tugiigk 
ttrvart  ea,  qua  Romano  ccclcsia  staluit,  sets  tcrtmre  de- 
crcverat.  Or,  as  the  statute  2  Hen.  IV.  c.  15.  ex- 
presses it  in  English,  "  teachers  of  erroneous  opinions 
contrary  to  tbe  faith  and  blessed  determination)  of  the 
holy  church."  Very  contrary  this  to  tbe  usage  of  the 
first  general  councils,  which  denned  all  heretical  doc- 
trines with  the  utmost  precision  and  exactness.  And 
what  ought  to  have  alleviated  tbe  punishment,  the  un> 
certainty  of  the  crime,  seems  to  have  enhanced  it  in 
those  days  of  blind  zeal  and  pious  cruelty.  It  is  true, 
that  tbe  sanctimonious  hypocrisy  of  the  canonists  went 
at  first  no  farther  than  enjoining  penance,  excommuni- 
cation,  and  ecclesiastical  deprivation,  for  heresy;  though 
afterwards  tbey  proceeded  boldly  to  imprisonment  by 
tbe  ordinary,  and  confiscation  of  goods  in  pios  vain. 
But  in  the  mean  time  they  had  prevailed  upon  the 
weakness  of  bigotted  princes  to  make  the  civil  power 
subservient  tu  their  purposes,  by  making  heresy  not 
only  a  temporal,  but  even  a  capita],  offence  :  tbe  Ro- 
mish ecclesiastics  determining,  without  appeal,  what- 
ever they  pleased  to  be  heresy,  and  shifting  off  to  the 
secular  arm  tbe  odium  and  drudgery  of  executions ; 
with  which  they  themselves  were  too  tender  and  deli- 
cate to  intermeddle.  Nay,  they  pretended  to  intercede 
and  pray,  on  behalf  of  the  convicted  heretic,  at  citra 
mortis  perindian  tententia  circa  turn  madentur ;  well 
knowing  that  at  the  same  time  they  were  delivering  the 
unhappy  victim  to  certain  death.  Hence  the  capital 
punishments  inlictcd  on  the  ancient  Donatists  and  Ms- 
nicuEeans  by  the  emperors  Tboodoslus  and  Justinian: 
hence  also  the  constitution  of  the  emperor  Frederic 
mentioned  by  Lyndewods,  adjudging  all  persons  with- 
out distinction  to  be  burnt  with  fire  who  were  convic- 
ted of  heresy  by  the  ecclesiastical  judge.  The  same 
emperor,  in  another  constitution,  ordained,  that  if  any 
temporal  lord,  when  admoaisbsd  by  tbe  church,  should 
negiect  to  dear  his  territories  of  heretics  within  a  year, 
it  should  be  lawful  for  good  Catholic*  to  trim  and  oc- 
cupy die  lands,  and  utterly  to  exterminate  the  hereti- 
cal possesiQr*.      And  upon  this  foundation  was  built 
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that  arbitrary  power,  so  long  claimed  and  so  fatally  ei-  Hcren. 
erted  by  tbe  pope,  of  disposing  even  of  the  kingdoms  k— v— • 
of  refractory  princes  to  mere  dutiful  sons  of  tbe  church. 
Tbe  immediate  event  of  this  constitution  was  some- 
thing singular,  and  may  serve  to  illustrate  at  once  the 
gratitude  of  the  holy  see,  and  the  just  punishment  of 
the  royal  bigot  j  for,  upon  the  authority  of  this  very 
constitution,  the  pope  afterwards  expelled  this  very  em- 
peror Frederic  from  his  kingdom  of  Sicily,  and  gave  it 
to  Charles  of  Aojou. 

Christianity  being  thus  deformed  by  the  daemon  of 
persecution  upon  the  continent,  we  cannot  expect  that 
ottr  own  island  should  be  entirely  free  from  tbe  same 
scourge.  And  therefore  we  find  among  our  ancient 
precedents  a  writ  de  harctieo  eomhurendo,  which  in 
thought  by  some  to  be  as  ancient,  as  tbe  common  law 
itself.  However,  it  appears  from  thence,  that  the  con- 
viction of  heresy  by  the  common  law  was  not  in  any 
potty  ecclesiastical  court,  but  before  the  archbishop 
himself  in  a  provincial  synod;  and  that  tbe  delinquent 
was  delivered  over  to  tbe  king  to  do  as  he  should  please 
with  him  ;  so  that  tbe  crown  bad  a  confront  aver  the 
spiritual  power,  and  might  pardon  ths  convict  by  is- 
suing no  process  against  him  ;  the  writ  de  haretico  com- 
bsirtnao  being  not  a  writ  of  course,  but  issuing  only  by 
the  special  direction  of  tbe  king  in  council. 

But  in  tbe  reign  of  Henry  IV,  when  tbe  eyes  of  tbe 
Christian  world  began  to  open,  and  the  seeds  of  the 
Protestant  religion  (though,  under  the  opprobrious  name 
of  la/lardy)  took  root  in  tbja  kingdom;  the  clergy,  tak- 
ing advantage  from  the  king's  dubious  title  to  demand 
no  increase  of  their  own  power,  obtained  an  act  of  par- 
liament, which  sharpened  the  edge  of  persecution  to  its 
utmost  keenness.  For,  by  that  statute,- the  diocesan 
alone,  without  tbe  intervention  of  a  synod,  might  con- 
vict of  Iieretiesl  tenets ;  and  unless  the  convict  abjured 
bin  opinions,  or  if  after  abjuration  he  relapsed,  the  she- 
riff was  bound  r*  officio,  if  required  by  the  bishop,  to 
commit  the  unhappy  victim  tn  the  flames,  without  wait- 
inn  for  the  consent  of  the  crown.  By  the  statute 
2  Hen.  V.  cy.  lollardy  was  also  made  a  temporal  of- 
fence, and  indictable  in  tbe  king's  courts ;  which  did 
not  thereby  gain  an  exclusive,  bat  only  a  concurrent, 
jurisdiction  with  the  bishop's  consistory. 

Afterwards,  when  tbe  final  reformation  of  religion 
began  tn  advance,  the  power  of  the  ecclesiastics  was 
somewhat  moderated  ;  for  though- what  heresy  is,  was 
not  then  precisely  defined,  yet  wo  are  told  in  some 
points  what  it  is  not:  tin  statute  25  Hen.  VIII.  c.  14. 
declaring,  that  offences  against  tbe  see  of  Rome  are  net 
heresy,  and  the  ordinary  being  thereby  restrained  from 
proceeding  in  any  case  upon  mere  suspicion  ;  that  is, 
unless  the  party  be  accused  by  two  credible  witnesses, 
or  an  indictment  of  heresy  be  first  previously  found  in 
the  king's  courts  of  common  law.  And  yet  tbe  spirit 
of  persecution  was  not  yet  abated,  but  only  diverted 
into  a  lay  channel.  For  in  six  years  afterward?,  by 
statute  31  Hen.  VIII.  c.  14.  the  bloody  law  of  the' 
six  article*  was  made,  which  established  the  six  most 
contested  points  of  popery,  iransnbstan  tint  ion,  commu- 
nion in  one  kind,  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  monastic 
vows,  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  and  injricuinr  confession; 
which  point*  were  "  determined  and  resolved  by  the 
most  godly  study,  pain,  and  travil  -of  his  majesty :  for 
which  bis  most  bumble  and  obedient  subjects,  tbe  lords 
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Heresy,    spiritual  and  temporal  and  the  com  mom,  in  parliament      exterminate  or  destroy  (hem.    The  legislature  hath  in-     ntnt, 
1  '     •       '  assembled,  did  not  only  render  and  give  unto  bia  high-      deed  thought  it  proper,  that  the  civil  magistrate  should  | 


neu  their  most  high  and  hearty  thanks  ;"  but  did  also 
enact  and  declare  all  oppugners  of  the  first  to  be  here- 
tics, and  to  bo  burnt  with  fire  ;  and  of  the  fire  laat  to 
be  felons,  and  to  suffer  death.  The  aame  statute  esta- 
blished a  new  and  mixed  jurisdiction  of  clergy  and  laity 
for  the  trial  and  conviction  of  heretic* ;  the  reigning 
prince  being  then  equally  intent  on  destroying  the  su- 
premacy of  the  bishopi  of  Borne,  and  establishing  all 
other  their  corruptions  of  the  Christian  religion. 

Without  perplexing  this  detail  Kith  the  various  re- 
peals and  revivals  of  these  sanguinary  lair*  in  the  two 
succeeding  reigns,  let  us  proceed  to  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  ;  when  the  reformation  was  finally 
established  with  temper  and  decency,  unsullied  with 
party-rancour,  or  personal  caprice  and  resentment. 
By  statute  i  Eliz.  e.  i.  nil  former  statutes  belonging  to 
heresy  are  repealed,  which  leaves  the  jurisdiction  of  he- 
resy as  it  stood  at  common  law  ;  viz.  as  to  the  infliction 
of  common  censures  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts ;  and  in 
case  of  burning  the  heretic,  in  the  provincial  synod  only. 
Sir  M  attbew  Hale  is  indeed  of  a  different  opinion,  and 
holds  that  sneb  power  resided  in  the  diocesan  also ; 
though  he  agrees  that  in  cither  case  tbe  writ  deharetica 
cambure/ido  was  not  demandable  of  common  right,  but 
arantable  or  otherwise  merely  at  the  king's  discretion. 
But  tbe  principal  point*now  gained  was,  that  by  this 
statute  a  boundary  is  for  the  first  time  stt  to  what  shall 
be  accounted  heresy  ;  nothing  for  the  future  being  to 
bo  so  determined,  but  only  such  tenets  as  have  been 
heretofore  so  declared,  i.  By  the  words  of  tbe  holy 
scriptures  ;  or,  2.  By  the  first  four  general  councils,  or 
such  others  as  have  only  used  the  words  of  the  holy 
•  scriptures  ;  or,  3.  Which  shall  hereafter  be  so  declared 
by  the  parliament,  with  the  assent  of  the  clergy  in  con- 
vocation. Thus  was  heresy  reduced  to  a  greater  cer- 
tainty than  before  ;  though  it  might  not  have  been  the 
worse  to  have  defined  it  in  terms  still  more  precise  and 
particular:  as  a  man  continued  still  liable  to  be  burnt, 
for  what  perhaps  he  did  not  understand  to  be  heresy, 
Ull  tbe  ecclesiastical  judge  so  interpreted  the  words  of 
tbe  canonical  scriptures. 

For  tbe  writ  de  hterttica  camburendo  remained  still 
in  force ;  and  we  have  instances  of  its  being  pet  in 
execution  upon  two  Anabaptists  in  the  171b  of  Eliza- 
beth, and  two  Arians  in  the  9th  of  Jamea  I.  But  it 
was  totally  abolished,  and  heresy  again  subjected  only 
to  ecclesiastical  correction,  pre  talute  animm,  by  vir- 
tue of  the  statute  39  Car.  II.  u.  9. :  for,  in  one  and  the 
same  reign,  our  lands  were  delivered  from  the  slavery 
of  military  tenures }  our  bodies  from  arbitrary  impri- 
sonment by  the  habtat  corpvt  act ;  and  our  minds  from 
the  tyranny  of  superstitious  bigotry,  by  demolishing 
this  fast  badge  of  persecution  in  the  English  law. 

Every  thing  is  now  ai  it  should  be,  with  respect  to 
tbe  spiritual  cognizance,  and  spiritual  punishment  of 
heresy :  unless  perhaps  that  the  crime  ought  to  be  more 
strictly  defined,  and  uo  persecution  permitted,  even  in 
tbe  ecclesiastical  courts,  till  the  tenets  in  question  are 
by  .proper  authority  previously  declared  to  be  heretical. 
Under  these  restrictions,  it  seems  necessary  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  national  religion,  that  the  officers  of  the 
church  should  have  power  to  censure  heretics  ;  yet  not 
to  harass  them  with  temporal  penalties,  much  leu  to 


igaiu  interpose,  with  regard  to  one  species  of  heresy  H*™  on. 
very  prevalent  in  modern  times ;  fop  by  statute  a  and  10  »  "  ' 
W.  If  L  c  32.  if  any  person  educated  in  the  Christian 
religion,  or  professing  the  same,  shall  by  writing,  print- 
ing, teaching,  or  advised  speaking,  deny  any  one  of 
tbe  persons  in  the  Holy  Trinity  to  be  God,  or  maintain 
that  there  are  more  gods  than  one,  he  shall  undergo 
the  same  penalties  and  incapacities  which  were  jnst  now 
mentioned  to  be  inflicted  on  apostesy  by  the  same  statute. 

HERETIC,  a  general  name  for  all  such  persons 
under  any  religion,  but  especially  the  Christian,  as  pro- 
fess or  teach  religions  opinions  contrary  to  the  esta- 
blished faith,  or  to  what  is  made  tbe  standard  of  ortho- 
doxy.    See  Heresy. 

HERETOCHS,  among  our  Saxon  ancestors,  signi- 
fied the  same  with  dukes  or  duces,  denoting  the  com- 
manders or  leaders  of  their  armies. 

It  appears,  from  Edward  tbe  Confessor's  laws,  that 
the  military  force  of  this  kingdom  was  in  the  hand*  of 
the  dukes  or  heretochs,  who  were  constituted  through 
every  province  ana)  county  in  the  kingdom,  being  se- 
lected ont  of  the  principal  nobility,  and  such  as  were 
most  remarkable  for  being  tapien1et,'fidtlci,  et  am'mori. 
Their -duty  was  to  lead  and  regulate  the  English  armies, 
with  a  very  unlimited  power ;  and  because  of  their 
great  power,  they  were  elected  by  tbe  people  in  their 
full  assembly,  or  folkmote,  in  the  same  manner  as  she- 
riffs were  elected. 

HERFORDEN,  or  HekwarsEw,  a  free  and  im- 
perial town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Westphalia, 
and  capital  of  the  county  of  Ravensberg.  Here  is  a  fa- 
mous nunnery  belonging  to  the  Protestants  of  the  con- 
fession of  Augsburg,  whose  abbess  is  a  princess  of  tbe) 
empire,  and  has  a  voice  and  place  in  the  diet.  It  is 
seated  on  the  river  Aa.   E.  Long.  8.  25.  N.  Lat.  52. 1  a. 

HERGRUNDT,  a  town  of  Upper  Hungary,  re- 
markable for  its  rich  mines  of  vitriol.  Those  who  work 
in  the  mines  have  built  a  subterraneous  town,  which 
has  a  great  number  of  inhabitants.  E.  Long.  18.  1  r. 
N.  Lat.  48.  30. 

HERIOT,  in  Law,  a  customary  tribute  of  good* 
and  chattels,  payable  to  the  lord  of  the  fee' on  the  de- 
cease of  the  owner  of  the  land.     See  Tenure. 

Heriot  is  of  two  sort*— viz.  I.  He  riot-custom,  when 
heriots  hare  been  paid  time  ont  of  mind  by  custom, 
after  the  death  of  a  tenant  for  life.  In  some  places, 
there  is  n  customary  composition  in  money,  at  10- or  20 
shillings  in  lieu  of  a  heriot,  by  which  the  lord  and  te- 
nant are  both  bound,  if  it  be  an  indisputably  ancient 
custom;  but  a  new  composition  of  tbiesort  will  not  bind- 
the  representatives  of  cither  party.  2.  Heriot- service, 
when  a  tenant  holds  by  such  service  to  pay  heriot  at 
the  time  of  his  death  ;  wbicb  service  is  expressed  in  tbe 
deed  of  feoffment.— For  this  latter  the  lord  shall  dis- 
train; and  for  tbe  other  he  shall  seize,  and  not  distrain. 
If  the  lord  purchase  part  of  tbe  tenancy,  I  leriou  service 
is  extinguished  ;  but  it  is  not  so  of  heriot  ■custom. 

HERISSON,  in  Fortification,  a  beam  armed  with 
a  great  number  of  iron  spikes  with  their  points  out- 
wards, and  supported  by  a  pivot  on  which  it  turns, 
Theae  serve  as  a, barrier  to  block  up  any  passage,  and' 
are  frequently  placed  before  the  gates,  and  more  espe- 
cially the  wicket-doors,  ola  Cow  a  or  ibttreM,  to  11 
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,    those  passages  which  matt  of  necessity  be  often  opened 
end  shut. 
•      HERITABLE  rights,  in  Scott  Law,  signify  el] 

-   right!  affecting   lands,  houses,  &c.  or  toy  immoveable 
Subject. 

HERITAGE,  in  Scots  Law,  lands,  houses,  or  any 
immoveable  subject,  in  contradistinction  to  moveables 
or  moveable  subjects.  It  also  sometimes  signifies  such 
immoveable  property  as  a  person  succeeds  to  as  heir  to 
another,  in  cob  Indistinct  ion  to  that  which  he  himself 
purchases  or  acquires  in  any  other  manner,  called  con- 

fBCtt. 

HERMvEA,  in  antiquity,  ancient  Greek  festivals 
in  honour  of  the  god  Hermes  or  Mercury.  One  of 
these  was  celebrated  by  the  Pheneatte  in  Arcadia ;  a 
second  by  the  Cylleniant  in  Elis  ;  and  a  third  by  the 
Tanagrstans,  where  Mercury  was  represented  with  a 
ram  upon  his  shoulder,  because  he  was  said  to  have 
walked  through  the  city  in  that  posture  in  time  of  a 
plague,  and  to  have  cured  the  licit  ;  in  memory  of 
which,  it  was  customary  at  this  festival  for  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  youths  in  the  city  to  walk  round  the 
walls  with  a  ram  upon  his  shoulder.— A  fourth  festival 
of  the  same  name  was  observed  in  Crete,  when  it  was 
■anal  for  the  servants  to  sit  down  at  the  table  while 
their  masters  waited  ;  a  custom  which  was  also  observed 
at  the  Roman  Saturnalia. 

HERMANN,  Paul,  a  celebrated  botanist,  wa* 
born  at  Halle  in  Saxony,  and  practised  physic  in  the 
island  of  Ceylon,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  after 
which  (in  1679)  he  was  chosen  professor  of  botany  at 
Ley  den,  and  superintendent  of  the  botanical  garden,  in 
which  science  he  obtained  the  highest  reputation,  and 
died  in  the  year  ItSgc.  His  first  publication,  in  1687, 
was  a  catalogue  of  plants  in  the  garden  of  the  univer- 
sity,— a  garden  which,  in  seven  years  be  had  so  much 
enriched  with  pUnts  from  the  Enut  and  West  Indies, 
that  it  nearly  rivalled  the  very  first  in  Europe.  His 
method  of  botanical  classification  is  contained  in  his 
Florx  Lvgttuno-JiatavtB  Floret,  published  in  1690.  His 
Faradistit  Batavus  &c,  was  published  after  his  decease, 
by  William  Sberard,  which  contains  many  rare,  and 
tone  entirely  new  species,  delineated  in  a  very  elegant 
■Banner.  The  rest  of  Hermann's  works  are,  Masai 
Indict  Catalog'/*,  continent  varia  exotica  animolia,  in- 
tecta,  vegtiabitia,  mincralia  i  Lapis  Lydius  Materia 
Itcdicte,  in  which  last  his  new  characters  of  plants  are 
made  use  of  to  illustrate  their  medical  properties.  At 
his  death  be  left  behind  him  450  fine  drawings,  and  a 
numerous  collection  of  dried  plants,  which  served  for 
the  basis  of  the  Flora  Ceylanica  of  Linneeui,  and  also  a 
catalogue  of  plants  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Dr 
Hannes  addressed  to  him  a  beautiful  Latin  ode,  which 
is  still  preserved  ;  but  many  of  the  treasures  of  his  in- 
dustrious life  were  strangely  neglected,  and  allowed  to 
be  dispersed. 

HERMANNIA,  *  genus  of  plants  belonging  tn 
the  monodelphia  class,  and  in  the  natural  method  rank- 
ing nnder  the  JJtb  order,  Calumniferte. 

HERMANSTADT,  a  handsome,  populous,  and 
strong  town  of  Hungary,  capital  of  Transylvania,  with 
a  bishop's  see.  It  is  the  residence  of  the  governor  of 
the  province ;  and  is  seated  on  the  river  Cebeo,  in  E. 
Long.  23.  co.  N.  Lat.  46.  a. 

HERMAPHRODITE,  is  generally  understood  to 
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signify  a  human  creature  possessed  of  both  sexes,  or  Herma- 
wlm  has  the  parts  of  generation  both  of  male  and  fe-  pfaMRc. 
male.  The  term  however  is  applied  also  to  other  wni-  »  '"' 
mals,  and  even  to  plants,— The  word  is  formed  of  the 
Greek  'irHmffimi,  a  compound  of  'S.tfM,  Mercury, 
and  Aif{»JiTi,  ftntuj  q.  d.  a  mixture  of  Mercury  and 
Venus,  i.  e,  of  male  and  female.  For  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served, Htrraaproditus  was  originally  a  proper  name, 
applied  by  the  heathen  mycologists  to  a  fabolons  dei- 
ty, whom  some  represent  as  a  son  of  Hermes,  Mercury, 
and  Aphrodite,  Venus  :  and  who,  being  desperately  in 
love  with  the  nymph  Salmasia,  obtained  of  the  god  to 
have  his  body  and  hers  united  into  one.  Others  say, 
that  the  god  Hermaphrodites  was  conceived  as  a  com- 
position of  Mercury  and  Venus  ;  to  exhibit  the  onion 
between  eloquence,  or  rather  commerce,  whereof  Mer- 
cury was  god,  with  pleasurr,  whereof  Venus  was  the 
proper  deity.  Lastly,  others  think  this  junction  in- 
tended to  show  that  Venus  (pleasure)  was  of  both 
sexes  j  as,  in  effect,  the  poet  Calvos  calls  Venus  a 
god. 

PoUtntemque  Dcurn  Venerem. 
As  also  Virgil,  JEneid,  lib.  ii. 

Discedo,  at  ductule  Deojtammam  inter  ct  hotlet 
Expeditor  •  .,.,-..— 

M.  8poo  observes,  Hesycbius  calls  Venus  Aphroditoi  s 
and  Theopfamtus  affirms,  that  Aphrodites,  or  Venus, 
13  HcrmapArodttusj  and  that  in  the  island  of  Cyprus 
■he  has  a  statue,  which  represents  her  with  a  beard  like 
a  man.— The  Greeks  also  call  hermaphrodites, mJe*y*m, 
axdrogyni,  q.  d.  men-women.  Bee  the  article  Andro- 
gynes. 

In  a  treatise  by  Mr  Hunter,  in  the  69th  volume  af 
the  Philosphical  Transactions,  hermaphrodites  are  di- 
vided into  natural  and  unnatural  or  monstrous.  The  first 
belongs  to  the  mora  simple  orders  of  animals,  of  which' 
there  are  »  much  greater  number  than  uf  the  more  per- 
fect. The  unnatural  lakes  place  in  every  tribe  or  ani- 
mals having  distinct  sexes,  but  is  more  common  in  some 
than  in  others.  The  human  species,  our  author  ima- 
gines, hai  the  fewest ;  never  having  seen  them  in  that 
species,  nor  in  dogs ;  but  in  the  horse,  sheep,  and  black 
cattle,  they  are  very  frequent. 

From  Mr  Hunter's  account,  however,  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  such  a  creature  as  a  perfect  hermaphrodite 
has  ever  existed.  All  the  hermaphrodites  which  lie 
had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  had  the  appearance  of 
females,  and  were  generally  saved  as  such.  In  the 
horse  they  are  very  frequent ;  and  in  the  most  perfect 
of  this  kind  be  ever  saw,  the  testicles  had  come  down- 
out  of  the  abdomen  into  the  plaee  where  the  .adder 
should  have  been,  and  appeared  like  an  udder,  not  so 
pendulous  as  the  scrotum  in  the  male  of  such  animals- 
There  were  also  two  nipples,  of  which  bones  have  no 
perfect  form  j  being  blended  in  them  with  the  sheath 
or  prepuce,  of  which  there  was  none  here.  The  exter- 
nal female  parts  were  exactly  similar  to  those  of  a  per- 
fect female  ;  but  instead  of  a  common-sized  clitoris, 
there  was  one  about  five  or  six  inches  long  :  which  when 
erecf,  stood  almost  directly  backwards. 

A  foal  ass  very  similar  to  the  above  was  killed,  and 
the  following  appear* rices  were  observed  on  dissection.  _ 
The  testicle*  were  not  come  down  as  in  the  former. 
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-  Hen*-     possibly  because  the    creature   «u  too  young.     It  had 
shroditt.   abo  two  nipple* ;  but  there  was  no  penis  paMJog  round 

1  *  "'  the  pubce  to  the  belly,  m  in  the  perfect  male  ass.  -  The 
external  female  parts  were  similar  to  those  of  the  sbe- 
mr.  Within  the  entrance  of  the  vagina  was  placed 
tile  clitoris ;  bnt  much  longer  than  that  of  a  true  fe- 
male, being  about  five  Inches  long.  The  vagina  was 
open  a  little  farther  than  the  opening  of  the  urethra 
into  k,  and  then  became  obliterated :  from  thence,  np 
W  the  fnodna  ef  the  uterus,  there  wai  ne  canal.  At 
the  fundus  ef  the  common  uterus  it  «»  hollow,  or  had 
a  cavity  in  it,  and  then  divided  into  two,  viz.  a  right 
f  and  a  left,  called  the  hanu  of  the  uterus,  which  were 
alio  pervious.  Beyond  the  termination  of  the  two 
horn*  were  placed  the  ovarii,  aa  in  the  true  female  ; 
ant  the* Fallopian  tube*  could  not  be  feond.— From  the 
broad  ligaments,  to  the  edges  of  which  the  horn*  of 
the  uterus  and  ovaria  were  attached,  there  passed  to- 
wards «ch  groin  a  part  similar  to  the  round  ligaments 
in  the  female,  which  were  continued  into  tha  rings  of 
the  abdominal  muscles  ;  bnt  with  this  difference,  that 
there  were  continued  with  them  a  process  or  tbeca  of 
the  peritonaeum,  similar  to  the  tunica  vaginalis  com- 
munis in  the  male  ass  ;  and  in  these  theca  were  fonnd 
the  testicles,  but  no  vasa  deferentia  could  be  observed 
passing  from  them. 

In  most  species  of  animals,  the  production  of  her- 
maphrodites appears  to  be  the  effect  of  chance  ;  bnt  in 
die  black  cattle  it  seems  to  be  an  established  principle 
of  their  propagation.  It  is  a  well  known  fact,  and,  aa 
tar  as  has  yet  been  discovered,  appears  to  be  universal, 
that  when  a  cow  brings  forth  two  calves,  one  of  thetn 
a  bull,  and  the  other  a  cow  to  appearance,  the  cow  it 
unfit  for  propagation,,  bat  the  ball- calf  becomes  a  very 
proper  bull.  Tbey  are  known  not  to  breed  ;  they  do 
sot  show  the  least  inclination  for  the  Loll,  nor  does  the 
bull  ever  take  the  least  notice  of  tbero.  Among  the 
country  people  in  England,  this  kind  of  calf  is  called 
a  free  martin ;  and  this  singularity  is  just  as  well  known 
among  the  farmers  as  either  cow  or  bull.  When  they 
are  preserved,  it  is  for  the  purposes  of  an  on  or  spayed 
heifer  5  viz.  to  yoke  with  the  oxen,  or  fatten  for  the 
table.  They  are  much  larger  than  either  the  bull  or 
the  cow,  ana  the  horns  grow  longer  and  bigger,  being 
very  similar  to  those  of  an  ox.  The  bellow  of  a  free- 
martin  is  also  similar  to  that  of  an  ok,  and  the  meat  is 
similar  to  that  of  the  ox  or  spayed  heifer,  viz.  much 
finer  in  the  fibre  than  either  the  boll  or  cow  ;  and  they 
are  more  susceptible  of  growing  fat  with  good  food. 
By  some  they  are  supposed  to  exceed  the  ox  and  heifer 
ia  delicacy  of  teste,  and  bear  a  higher  price  at  market; 
this,  however,  does  not  always  hold,  and  Mr  Honter 
give*  an  instance  of  the  contrary.  The  Bomans,  who 
called  the  bull  taunts,  spoke  also  of  taara  in  the  fcnii- 
lunegender  different  from  cows.  Stephens  observes,  that 
it  was  thought  they  meant  by  this  word  barren  cows, 
lib*  obtained  the  name  because  they  did  not  conceive 
any  more  than  bolls.  He  also  quotes  a  passage  from 
Columella,  lib.  vi.  cap  22.  "  And,  like  the  taur-x 
which  occupy  the  place  of  fertile  cons,  sbeuld  be  re- 
jected or  sent  away."  He  likewise  quotes  Varro,  De 
re  rtrstica,  lib.  ii.  cap.  5.  "  The  cow  which  is  barren 
is. called  taura.'*'  From  which  we  may  reasonably  con- 
.  jectnrr-,  that  the  Bomans  had  net  the  idea  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  their  production. 
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Of  these  creatures  Mr  Hunter  dissected  three,  and  Herat. 
the  foil  swing  appearances  were  observed  in  tbe  most  phroditt. 
perfect  of  them.— The  external  parts  were  rather  small-  *  *  — 
er  than  in  the  cow.  The  vagina  passed  on  a*  in  tbe 
cow  to  the  opening  of  the  urethra,  and  then  it  began 
to  contract  into  a  small  canal,  which  passed  on  to  the 
division  of  tbe  uterus  into  the  two  horns;  each  born 
passing  along  the  edge  of  the  broad  ligament  laterally 
towards  the  ovaria.  At  the  termination  of  these  horns 
were  placed  both  the  ovaria  and  testicles,  both  of  which 
were  nearly  about  the  size  of  a  small  nutmeg.  No 
Fallopian  tubes  could  be  found.  To  tbe  testicles  were 
vasa  deferentia,  but  imperfect.  The  left  one  did  not 
come  near  tbe  testicle  ;  tbe  right  only  came  close  to  it, 
but  did  not  terminate  in  the  body  called  epididymis. 
They  were  both  pervious,  and  opened  into  the  vagina 
near  the  opening  of  the  urethra. — On  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  bladder,  or  between  the  uterus  and  blad- 
der, were  tbe  two  bags  called  the  veneula  leminalet  in 
the  male,  but  much  smaller  than  what  they  are  in 
the  bull:  the  ducts  opened  along  with  the  vasa  dif- 

Concerning  bernmphrodttcs  of  the  human  species, 
much  has  been  written,  and  many  laws  enacted  about 
them  in  different  nations ;  but  the  existence  of  them  is 
■till  disputed.  Dr  Parsons  has  given  us  a  treatise  on 
the  subject,  in  which  he  endeavours  to  explode  tbe  no- 
tion as  a  vulgar  error.  According  to  him,  all  the  her- 
maphrodites that  have  appeared,  were  only  women 
whose  clitoris  from  some  cause  or  other  was  overgrown; 
and,  in  particular,  that  this  was  the  case  with  an  An- 
gola woman  shown  at  London  as  an  hermaphrodite 
some  time  ago. 

Among  the  reptile  tribe,  indeed,'1  such  as  worms, 
snails,  leeches,  6tc.  hermaphrodites  are  very  frequent. 
In  the  memoirs  of  the  French  academy,  we  have  an  ac- 
count of  this  very  extraordinary  kind  of  hermaphro- 
dites, which  not  only  have  both  sexes,  but  do  the  office 
of  both  at  the  same  time.  Such  are  earth-worms, 
round-tailed  worms  found  in  the  intestines  of  men  and 
horses,  land-snails,  and  those  of  fresh- waters,  and-all  the 
sorts  of  leeches.  And,  as  all  these  are  reptiles,  and 
without  bones,  M.  Poupart  concludes  it  probable,  that 
all  other  insects  which  have  these  two  characters  are 
also  herm aphrodites. 

The  method  of  coupling  practised  in  this  class  of 
hermaphrodites,  may  be  illustrated  in  tbe  instance  of 
earth-worms.  These  little'  creatures  creep,  two  by 
two,  out  of  holes  proper  to  receive  them,  where  they 
dispose  their  bodies  in  such  a  manner,  as  that  the  bead 
of  the  one  is  turned  to  tbe  tail  of  the  other.  Being 
thus  stretched  lengthwise,  a  little  conical  button  or  pa- 
pilla ts  thrust  forth  by  each,  and  received  into  an  apt  r- 
ture  of  the  other.  These  animals,  being  male  in  one 
part  of  the  body,  tod  female  in  another,  and  the  body 
flexible  withal,  M.  Homberg  does  not  think  it  impos- 
sible but  that  an  earth-worm  may'  couple  with  itself, 
and  be  both  father  and  mother  of  its  young;  an 
observation  which,  to  some,  appears  highly  extrava- 
gant. 

Among  the  insects  of  the  soft  or  boneless  kind,  there 
■re  great  numbers  indeed,  which  are  *o  far  from  being 
hermaphrodites,  that  they  are  of  no  sex  at  mil.  Oftbis 
kind  are  ail  the  caterpillar*,  maggots,  and  worms,  pro- 
duced of  the  eggs  of  flies  of  all  kind* :   but   the  reason 
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Honu-    of  this  is  plain  ;  these  are  Ml  animaJ*  En  a  perfect  state, 
pbrodit*    but  disguise*  under  which  animnl*  lurk.    The;  have  ne 
I  businesi  iritli  the  propagating  of  their  species,  bnt  are 

SSZL  t0  be  <Mnslormei*  >nto  w>inml»  of  another  kiwi,  by 
the  potting  off  their  seveTat  covering*,  and  thm  only 
they  are  in  their  perfect  state,  and  therefore  then  only 
shew  the  differences  of  lex,  which  are  arrays  in  the 
distinct  animal*,  each  being-  only  male  or  female. 
These  copulate,  anil  their  egg*  produce  these  crea- 
tures, which  show  no  sex  till  they  arrive  at  that  per- 
fect state  again. 

Hermaphrodite  Flowers,  in  Botany.  These  are 
so  called  by  the  sexualiat*  on  account  of  their  contain- 
ing both  the  antherx  and  stigma,  the  supposed  organs 
of  generation,  within  the  same  catyx  and  petals.  O" 
this  kind  are  the  flowers  of  all  the  classes  in  Linneeus's 
sexual  method,  except  the  classes  motiaxia  and  i/iiecia  f 
in  the  former  of  which,  male  and  female  flowers  are 
produced  on  the  same  root  ;  in  the  latter,  in  distinct 
plants  from  the  same  seed. — In  the  class  polygamia, 
there  are  always  hermaphrodite  flowers  mixed  with 
female,  or  both,  either  on  the  same 
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Cyllene  itself,  which 


phrodite  ; 


In  the  plar 


male  hermaphrodites ;  in 
di'tc  s,  — H  e  r  ma  ph  rod  i  t  e  s 
gelsble  kingdom  as  they 


tree  the  flowers  are  all  hernia- 
fever,  the  antherse  or  male  or- 
iia  or  female  organ,  prove*  al>- 
i  tile  former  class  are  stvled/iv. 
n  the  latter,  mote  hermaphro- 
thus  as  frequent  in  the  ve- 
rare  and  scarce  in  the  ant- 


HERMAS, 

tury  ,  and  according  ti 


author  of  (he  first  een- 
:o  Origen,  Emebius,  and  Jerome, 
whom  St  Paul  salutes  in  the  end  of  bis  epistle. 
to  the  Romans.  He  wrote  a  book  in  Greek  some  time 
before  Domitian's  persecution^  which  happened  in  the 
year  95.  This  work  is  entitled  The  Pastor,  from  hie 
representing  an  angel  speaking  to  htm  in  it  under  the 
form  of  a  shepherd.  The  Greek  text  is  lost,  but  a 
very  ancient  Latin  version  of  it  is  still  extant.  Some 
of  the  fathers  have  considered  thts  hook  as  canonical. 
The  best  edition  of  it  is  that  of  1698,  where  it  il  to 
lie  found  among  the  other  apostolical  fathers,  illustra- 
ted witb  the  notes  and  corrections  of  Coteleriuo  ami 
Le  Clerc.  With  them  it  was  translated  into  English 
by  Archbishop  Wake,  the  best  edition  or  which  is  tbat 
of  1 710. 

'    HERMAS,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  polyga- 
mic class.     See  Botany  Index. 

HERMES,  or  Herma,  among  antiquaries,  a  sort 
of  square  or  cubical  figure  of  (he  god  Mercury,  usually 
made  of  marble,  though  sometimes  of  brass  er  other  ma- 
terials, without  arms  or  legs,  and  planted  by  the  Greeks 
or  Romans  in  their  cross-ways. 

Servius  gives  us  the  origin  thereof,  in  his  comment 
on  the  eighth  book  nf  the  JEneid.  Some  shepherds, 
says  he,  having  one  day  caught  Mercury,  called  by  the 
Greeks  Hcrme s,  asleep  on  a  mountain,  cut  off  his  hands ; 
from  which  be,  as  well  as  the  mountain  where  the  ac- 
tion was  done,  became  denominated  Cyllenius,  from 
»•*>=(,  maimed:  and  thence,  adds  Servius,  it  is  tbat  cer- 
tain statues  without  arms  are  denominated  Hermesce  or 
Herma.  But  this  etymology  of  the  epithet  of  Cyllenius 
contradicts  most  of  the  other  ancient  authors;  who  de- 
rive it  hence,  that  Mercury  was  born- at  Cyllene  a  city 


of  Elts,  ar  even  on  then 

had  been  thus  called  before  him. 

Suidns  gives  a  moral  explication  of  this  custom  of  He™***- 
making  statues  of  Mercury  without  arms.  The  Her-  ■T**,**'- 
mews,  says  hr,  were  statues  of  stone  placed  at  the  ves- 
tibules or  porches  of  the  doors  and  temples  at  Athens  ; 
for  this  reason,  that  as  Mercury  was  held  the  god  of 
speech  and  of  truth,  square  and  cahical  statues  wen 
peculiarly  proper;  having  this  in  common  with  truth, 
that  on  what  side  soever  they  are  viewed,  they  always 
appear  the  same. 

It  must  be  observed,  that  Athens  abounded  more 
than  any  other  place  in  Hermeaea:  there  were  abun- 
dance of  very  signal  ones  in  direr*  parte  of  the  city,  and 
Of  they  were  indeed  one  of  the  principal  ornament  r  of  the 
place.  They  were  also  placed  in  the  high-roads  and 
cross-ways,  because  Mercury,  who  was  the  courier  of  . 
the  gods,  presided  ever  the  bigh-ways  j  whence  he  had 
his  surname  of  Trivius,  from  triomm  ;  and  that  of  Via- 
eus,  from  via.    ■ 

From  Snidai's  account,  above  Cited,  it  appears,  that 
the  ttrmim,  used  among  us  in  the  door-cases,  balco- 
nies, &c.  of  our  buildings,  take  their  origin  from  these 
Athenian  Hermeses,  and  that  it  was  more  proper  to  call 
them  hermetes  than  termini,  because  though  the  Roman 
termini  were  square  stones,  whereon  a  hand  was  fre- 
quently placed,  yet  they  were  rather  used  as  land-marks 
and  mere  atones  than  as  ornaments  of  building.  See. 
the  articles  Mercury  and  Thoth. 

HERMETIC,  or  Hbrmetical  Art,  a  name  given 
to  chemistry,  on  a  supposition  that  Hermes  Trismegi- 
atus  was  the  inventor  thereof,  or  that  be  excelled  there- 
in.    See  Troth. 

Hbumbtical  Philosophy  in  tbat  which  undertakes  to 
salve  and  explain  all  the  phenomena  of  nature,  from 
the  three  chemical  principles,  salt,  sulphur,  and  mer- 
cury. 

Hbbmbticjl  Physic,  or  Medicine,  is  tbat  system  or 
hypothesis  in  the  art  of  healing,  which  explains  the 
anuses  of  diseases,  and  tbe  operations  of  medicine,  on 
the  principles  of  the  hermetical  philosophy,  and  parti- 
cularly on  the  system  of  alkali  and  acid. 

Hbumbtical  Seal,  a  manner  of  stepping  or  closing 
glass  vessels,  for  chemical  operations,  so  very  accurately, 
that  nothing  can  exhale  or  escape,  not  even  the  most 
subtile  spirits.  It  is  performed  by  heating  the  neck  nf  ' 
the  vessel  in  the  flame  of  a  lamp  till  it  be  ready  to  melt, 
and  then  with  a  pair  of  pincers  twisting  it  close  toge- 
ther. This  they  call  putting^m  Hermet't  seat.  There 
ire  also  other  ways  of  sealing  vessels  hermetically  j  viz. 
by  stopping  them  with  a  plug  or  stopple  of  glass,  well 
luted  into  tbe  neck  of  the  vessel ;  or  by  turning  another 
ovum  philosophicum  upon  tbat  wherein  the  matter  is 
contained. 

HERMHARPOCRATES,  or  Hermarfocra- 
tes,  in  antiquity,  a  deity,  or  figure  of  a  deity,  com- 
posed of  Mercury,  and  Harpocrate*  the  god  af  Si- 


M.  Spon  gives  ns  a  bermharpocratea  in  hi*  Recft. 
Cur.  de  PAntiquiti,  p.  98.  fig.  I  C.  having  wings  on  hi* 
feet  like  Mercury,  and  laying  hie  finger  on  hi*  mouth 
like  Hsrpacrates.  It  is  probable  they  might  mean, 
by  (his  combination,  that  silence  is  sometime*  elo- 
quent. 

HERMIANI, 
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Hvnawam    -  -HERMIANI,  or  Hekmiatita,  a  sect  of  heretic*  ehicuni  variegatum,  according  to  seme  ;  other*  f  oapoae  *»,„,,,,, 

I         in  tbe  second   century,  thus  called  from    their  leader  it  to  be  the  root  of  the  iri*  luberoan,  t,i 

IUnp«l»c- Hermiai.      They  were  also  denominated  Setcuciani.  HERMOGENES,    tbe    first   and    most   celebrated  | 

.    ,***'_,      '0°*  "f  'n^*  di*tiiiguishing  tenets  *u,  that  God  is  architect  of  antiquity,   vat,   according   to  Vitruviua,    Mir— a, 

-corporeal.     Another,  that  Jem*  Christ  did  not  ascend  born  at  Atanbada,  a  city  in  Carii.     He  built  a  t  '' 


into  heaven  with  his  body,  but  left  it  in  the 

HERMIONE,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  consider- 
able city  of  Argolii.  It  waa  in  ruin*  (except  a  few 
templet)  in  the  time  of  Pauaania*  ;  who  sayt  that  the 
new  city  wai  at  the  distance  of  four  stadia  from  the 
promontory  on  which  the  temple  of  Neptune  stood.  It 
gate  name  to  the  Siaus  Hermionicui,  a  part  of  the  Si- 
nn* Argoliciit. 

HERMIT,  or  Eremit,  Ertmita,  a  devout  person      thing  he  bad  tool 
retired  into  solitude,  to  be  more  at  leisure  for  prayer     opened  after  hi 


pie  of  Diana  at  Magnesia ;  another  of  Bacchus  at 
Trot;  and  wa*  tbe  inventor  of  several  parts  of  archi- 
tecture.    He  composed  a  book  on  the  subject,  which 

Hermoqehbs  Tartenni,  a  rhetorician  and.  orator, 

and  who  was  in  every  respect  a  prodigy.     At  17  yean 

af  age  be   published   hi*  system  of  rhetoric,   and  at 

bis  philosophic  idea* :  tint  at  25  be  forgot  every 

-  L-  '-■'  L It  i*  (aid  that  his  body  being 

heart  waa  found  of  a 


and  contemplation,  and  to  disencumber  himself  of  the  Inordinary  site,  and  all  over  hairy.     He  died  about 

affairs  of  this  world.— The  word  is  formed   from  tbe  168  B.  C 

Greek.  ';y*i,  deterl  or  ivUderneii ,-  and  according  to  HERMOGENI ANS,  a  sect  of  ancient  heretic*, 

the  etymology,  should  rather  be  wrote  Eremit.  denominated  from  their  leader  Hermogene*,  who  lived 

Paul  sornamed  the  Hermit,  is  usually  reckoned  the  toward*  the  close  of  the  second  century.     Hermogene* 

first   hermit  1    though  St  Jerome  at  the  beginning  of  established  matter  as  bis  first  principle  ;  and  regarding 

tbe  life  of  that  saint  say*,  it  is  not  known  who  was  the  matter  as  tbe  fountain  of  all  evil,  be  maintained  that 

first.— Some  go  back  to  John  the  Baptist,  other*  to  tbe  world,  and  every  thing  contained  in  it,  a*  alto  tbe 

Eliaa :  other*  make  St  Anthony  the  founder  of  tbe  ere-  souls  of  men  and  other  spirits,  were  farmed  by  tbe 

mi  ties!   life  j  but  others  think  that  be  only  rekindled  Deity  from  an  uncreated  and  eternal  mat*  of  corrupt 

and  heightened  the  fervour  thereof,  and  hold  that  tbe  matter.     The  opinions  of  Hermogene*,  with  regard  to 

disciples  of  that  taint  owned  St  Fanl  of  Thebes  for  the  the.  origin  of  tbe  world  and  tbe  nature  of  the  soul,  were 

first  that  practised  it.    Tbe  persecutions  of  Deciui  and  warmly  opposed  by  Tertullian. 

Valerian    are  supposed  to  hive  been  tbe  occasion—  \  Tbe  Hermogenitns  were  divided  into  several  branchca 

Several  of  the  ancient  hermits,   a*  St  Anthony,  &c.  under  their  respective  chieftain*,  viz.  Hermiani,  Scleu- 


ihougb  tbey  lived  in  desert*,  had  yet  number*  of  reli- 
gious accompanying  them. 

There  are  also  various  order*  and  congregations  of 
religion*  distinguished  hy  the  titlr  oF  hermits;  as,  her- 
mits of  St  Augustine,  of  St  John  Baptist,  of  St  Jerome, 
of  St  Paul,  &c 

Hermit,  the,  Peter  Gautier,  a  French  officer  of 


Materiari,  &C 
HERMON,  or  AERMOM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a 
mountain  of  tbe  Amoritra,  called  Sanior  by  tbe  Phoeni- 
cians, and  Sanir  or  Senir  by  the  Amomes,  on  the  east 
of  Jordan.  It  is  also  called  Sion,  (Motes)  ;  but  most 
not  be  confounded  with  the  Sion  of  Jerusalem.  By 
the  Sidonians  it  wa*  called  Scirion  ;  in  the  vol  gate,  it 


plural  ly,  Psalm  slii.  6.  because  it  was  exten- 
sive, and  ronuined  several  mountain*. 

HERMOPOLIS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  the  name 
of  several  cities  in  Egypt,  dedicated,  aa  the  name  imports, 
to  Hermes  or  Mercury.  Near  one  of  these  cities,  pro- 
bably Herntopoli*  Magna,  was  situated  a  most  magui- 


Amiens  in  Picardy,  who  quitted  tbe  military  profea-  is  called  Sarion.     Joshua  informs  us,  that  it  was  the- 
•ion,  and  commenced   hermit  and  pilgrim.      He  tra-  dominion  of  Og  king  of  Bashan  ;  which  must  be  un- 
veiled to  the  Holy  Land  about  the  year  1093 ;  and  derstood  of  it*  south  side.     It  is  never   particularly 
making  a  Melancholy  recital   of  t lie  deplorable   situa-  mentioned  hy  profane  writers  |  being  comprised  under 
tion  of  a  few  Christian*  in  that  country  to  Pope  11  r-  the   appellation  Libanui,   or  Antilioanue,  with  which. 
han  II.  and  at  the  same  time  enthusiastically  lamenting  mountain  it  is  joined  to  the  east.    It  is  also  called  Her- 
that  Infidel*  should  he  in  possession  of  the  famous  city  ....... 

where  the  Author  of  Christianity  first  promulgated  hit 
•acred  doctrine*,  Urban  gave  him  a  fatal  commission 
to  excite  all  Christian  princes  to  a  general  war  against 
the  Turks  and  Saracens  tbe  possessors  of  the  Holy 
Land.     See  Croisadf.  , 

HERMITAGE   properly   signifies   a  little  hut  or  ficent  temple,  of  which  tbe  portico  only  now  remains, 

habitation,   in   •onw    desert   place,    where   a   hermit  It  was  visited  by  Denoo  who  accompanied  the  French 

dwells.  army   in   their    expedition    to   Egypt,   in    '799  5    and 

Hermitage  is  al«o  popularly  atttibuted  to  any  religi-  be  describes  it  as  a  most   beautiful    monument  of  an- 

ous  cell,  built  and  endowed  in  a  private  and  recluse  oient  architecture,  and  a  splendid  relic  of  the  highest 

{dace,  and  thns  annexed  to  some  large  abbey,  of  which  antiquity.      Among  tbe   hillocks  within    300  or  400 

the  superior  was  called  kermita,  yards  of  the  portico,  enormous  blocks  of  stone  are  tern 

HERMODACTYL,  in  the  Materia  Medico,  a  root  buried  in  sand,  and  regular  architecture  beneath  them, 

brought  from  Turkey.     It  is  of  the  ahape  of  a  heart  which  appear  to  form  an  edifice  containing  columns  of 

flatted,  of  a  white  colour,  compact,  yet  easy  In  be  cut  or  granite,  just  rising  above  the  present  level  of  the  soil, 

powdered  j  of  a  viscous  aweetish  taste,  with  alight  de-  Every  part  of  this  edifice  !s  covered  with  hieroglyphics, 

gree  of  acrimony.     Hermodactyls  were  of  great  repute  Connected  with,  the  scattered  fragments  of  tbe  great 

among  the  ancient*  a*  a  cathartic  ;  but  those  we  now  temple,  a  mosque  has  been  built,  in  which  is  a  number 

meet  with  in  the  shops  have  very  little  purgative  virtue  ;  of  columns  of  cipoline  marble.    Near  this  is  tbe  village 

Neumann  declares  he  never  found  them  to  have  any  of  Achmnnin,  which  contains  .coco  inhabitants. 

effect  at  a] I.— The  bermodactyl  is  the  toot  of  the  col-  HERMITS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  river  of  Ionia  ; 
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|JBII    which  vising  n*ar  Doirlseom,   a  town  or  Phrygia,  in  a 

|  mounluin   sacred    to   Dindymrne   or  Cybelr,    touched 

H«ro.      Myiia,    and  run   through    the  Rrgio  Combusts,    then 

"v~~ '  through  the  plains  of  Smyrna  down  (o  the  sea,  carry- 

ng  along  with  it  the  Pactolus,  Hyllua,  and  other  lew 

noble  river*.     It*  water*  were  mid,  by  Virgil  and  other 

poet*)  to  roll  down  gold. 

HERNANDRIA,  Jack-iw-a- box-tree  ;  a  genut 
of  plants  belonging  to  the  monEecia  class ;  and  in  the 
natural  method  ranking  under  the  381b  order,  Trine- 
sir.     See  FfoTANY  Index. 

HERNE,  a  town  of  Kent,  six  miles  from  Canterba- 

2,  la  from  Margate,  and  14  from  Feversham-  The 
urcb  is  a  large  ancient  structure,  with  a  tower  of  flint, 
and  haa  six  stall*,  of  the  cathedral  kind,  with  division* 
•f  the  choir  from  the  nave  by  a  carved  screen  of  oak. 
The  church  it  1 13  feet  long.  The  stone  front  is  very 
ancient.  Here  the  great  Dr  Ridley,  the  English  mar- 
tyr, was  vicar.  Here  is  a  commodious  bay,  frequented 
by  colliers,  &c. 

HERNIA,  in  Medicine  and  Surgery,  a  descent  of 
the  intestines  or  omentum  out  of  their  natural  place  } 
or  rather,  the  tumour  formed  hy  that  deecent,  popular- 
ly called  a  rupture.  The  word  is  Latin,  hernia,  and 
originally  signifies  the  same  with  tumor  tcroli,  called  alto 
ramex.  Prisciaa  observe*,  that  the  ancient  Marti  ga*o 
the  appellation  hernia  to  rock* ;  whence  some  will  have 
hernia*  thus  called  propter  duritiem,  on  account  of  their 
hardness.  Scaliger  chooses  rather  to  derive  the  word 
from  tbo  Greek  ipn,  ramut,  branch.  See  Surgery 
Imdex. 

HERNIABIA,  Rupture- wort,  a  genus  of  plant* 
belonging  to  the  peatandria  class  ;  and  in  the  natural 
method  ranking  under  the  nth  order,  Samentacem* 
Sea  Botany  Index. 

HERO,  in  Pagan  mythology,  a  great  and  illus- 
trious person,  of  a  mortal  nature,  though  supposed  by 
the  populace  to  partake  of  immortality,  and  after  his 
death  to  be  placed  among  the  number  of  the  gods. 
The  word  is  formed  of  the  Latin  hcrai,  and  that  of 
the  Greek  *(«(,  ivmi-deut,  "  demi-god." — Tbe  Greeks 
erected  columns  and  other  monuments  over  tbe  tombs 
of  their  heroes,  and  established  a  kind  of  worship  in 
honour  of  the  manes  both  of  tbeir  heroes  and  heroines. 
The  Romans  also  raised  statues  in  honour  of  their  he- 
roes }  but  there  were  sis  of  their  heroes  of  a  superior 
order,  and  who  were  supposed  to  be  admitted  into  the 
community  of  the  twelve  great  gods:  these  were  Her- 
cules, Bacchus,  Ficulapius,  Romulus,  Castor,  and 
Pollux.  Writers  have  distinguished  between  the  wor- 
ship which  the  ancients  paid  to  their  heroes  and  that 
offered  to  their  god*.  The  latter,  it  la  said,  consisted 
of  sacrifice*  and  libations ;  the  former  waa  only  a  kind 
•f  funeral  honour,  in  which  they  celebrated  their  ex- 
ploits, concluding  the  rehearsal  with  fetal*. 

Hero  is  also  used  in  a  more  extensive  Reuse,  Tor  a 
groat,  illustrious,  and  extraordinary  personage :  parti- 
•nlarly  in  respect  of  virtue*. 

-  F.  Bouhours  makes  this  distinction  between  a  great 
man  and  a  hero,  that  the  latter  is  mora  daring,  fierce, 
and  enterprising:  and  the  furmer  more  prudent,  thought- 
ful, and  reserved.  In  this  sense  we  properly  say,  Alex- 
ander was  a  hero,  Julius  Caesar  a  great  man. 

-  Htito  of  a  poem  or  romance,  is  the  principal  perso- 
nage, or  he  who  baa  the   chief  part  ia  it.     Tbo*  the 
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hero  of  tbo  Iliad  is  Achillea j  of  the  Odyssey,  Ulysses ;      eft,,, 
of  the  vEneid,  .rEneas ;  of  Tasso1*  Jerusalem,  God-     Hand, 
frey  of  Boulogne  ;  of  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  Adam;  *— ' V~ ^ 
though  Mr  Dryden  will  have  the  devil  to  be  Milton's 
hero,  because  he  gets  tbe   better  of  Adam,  and  drive* 
bim  out  of  Paradise. 

Hzro,  in  fabulous  history,  a  famous  priestess  of 
Venus,  lived  at  Abydos,  in  a  tower  situated  on  tho 
bank*  of  the  Hellespont.  She  being  beloved  byLean- 
der,  who  lived  at  Sestos  on  the  other  side  of  the  strait, 
be  every  night  swam  over  to  visit  her,  being  directed 
by  a  light  fixed  on  the  tower.  But  the  light  being  pot 
out  in  a  stormy  night,  tbe  youth  missed  bis  way  and 
was  drowned ;  on  which  Herb  threw  herself  into  tin 
sea,  and  perished. 

Hero,  the  name  of  two  celebrated  Greek  mathe- 
maticians j  the  nne  called  tho  old,  and  the  other  tba 
young.  Hero,  Tbe  youuger  was  a  disciple  of  C tea i bio*. 
They  are  known  by  two  works  translated  into  Latin 
by  Barochiu* ;  Spiralitim  liber,  hy  Hero  senior  ;  and 
Tractat.  artU  ct  niachiit.  miUtar.  by  Hero  junior.  They 
flouriilied  about  130  and  100  B.  C. 

HEROD,  tornaoted  the  Great,  was  born  about  71 
years  before  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era. 
When  about  2j  years  of  age,  bis  father  Antipater  made 
bim  governor  of  Galilee,  where  he  distinguished  him- 
self by  suppressing  a  band  of  robbers,  and  executing 
their  ringleader.  For  this  action,  as  it  was  performed 
by  his  awn  authority,  and  without  trial  of  tbe  crimi- 
nals, he  was  ordered  to  appear  before  the  sanhedrim  1 
hut  by  the  influence  of  his  party  and  the  favour  of  tbe 
high  priest,  he  escaped  judgment.  During  the  civil 
war  between  the  republican  and  Caesarian  parties,  He- 
rod joined  Cassius,  anil  was  made  governor  of  Ctcle- 
•yria.  He  caused  Malichn*  to  be  assassinated  fur  having 
poisoned  his  father,  and  ingratiated  himself  with  Mark 
Antony.  After  being  an  exile  for  some  time  in  Egypt, 
ha  found  mean*  to  arrive  at  Rome,  where  Antony  re- 
ceived him  with  great  kindness,  and  the  senate  made 
choice  of  him  to  tbo  crown  or  Judea,  about  40  yean 
before  the  birth  of  Christ.  It  was  in  the  possession  of 
Antigonus  at  that  time,  and  he  had  consequently  to 
fight  his  way  to  it.  He  was  finally  victorious,  Ants* 
gonus  was  taken  prisoner,  and  Herod  succeeded  to  tba 
regal  dignity  in  the  year  37  before  Christ.  In  filling 
his  f  mpty  coffers  he  was  guilty  of  many  cruel  extortions, 
and  it  is  but  justice  to  add,  that  he  performed  many 
acts  of  clemency.  He  sent  for  the  aged  high  priest 
Hyrcan,  who  had  been  deposed,  and  treated  him  with 
the  greatest  kindness,  and  raited  Aristobulus,  tbe  bro- 
ther of  his  beloved  Mariamne,  to  the  pontifical  dignity. 
Soon  after,  indeed,  from  a  fit  of  jealousy,  be  caused  him 
to  be  drowned  in  a  hath.  He  was  accused  to  Antony 
by  his  mother- in- la w,  and  he  appointed  his  uncle  Jo- 
seph to  govern  in  hit  absence,  charging  him  to  put  tho 
qoeen  to  death,  if  hi*  trial  should  prove  fatal  to  him,  as 
ho  could  not  support  tbo  idea  of  her  falling  into  tbe  pos- 
session of  another. 

Herod  received  a  visit  from  Cleopatra,  who  it  re- 
ported to  have  had  amorous  intentions  with  regard  to 
bim,  which  be  prudently  disappointed,  for  fear  of  tbo 
vengeance  of  Antony  5  but  be  fully  satisfied  her  avsrie* 
with  the  most  ample  donations.  When  hostilities  com- 
menced between  Antony  and  Octavius,  be  raised  an 
army  to  job)  tbsj  former,  but  had  first  to  contend  with 
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Malchus,  king  of  pttt  of  Arabia,  whom  he  defeated, 
*  and  compelled  t*  sue  for  peace.  After  the  battle  of 
Action,  ha  resolved  to  make  terms  with  the  victor,  to 
prepare  for  which  he  put  the  aged  Hyrcan  to  dent)), 
and  embarks!  for  Rhodes,  where  Augustus  at  that  time 
wm.  He  appeared  before  the  emperor  in  all  the  insig- 
nia of  royalty  except  hii  diadem,  bold  I  y  relating  all 
the  services  he  had  performed  to  his  benefactor  Antony, 
and  observed  that  be  was  willing  to  transfer  the  same 
gratitude  to  a  new  patron,  from  whom  he  might  bold 
his  crown  and  kingdom. 

Augustus  was  struck  with  the  mapn 
defence,  aad  replaced  the  diadem  on  his 
Augustus  passed  through  Syria  in  his  way  to  and  from 
Egypt,  he  was  magnificently  entertained  by  Herod,  for 
which  he  restored  him  the  whole  of  his  dominions,  aad 
even  enlarged  them.  Before  hie  interview  with  Augustus, 
Herod  had  given  a  second  order  respecting  the  mur- 
der of  Maria mne  ;  and  growing  jealous  of  Soliemus,  her 
last  guardian,  he  soon  after  had  her  condemned  and  ex- 
ecuted, in  apite  of  the  solemn  protestations  of  her  inno- 
cence. His  remorse  on  this  occasion  was  dreadful,  and 
no  scene*  of  riot  or  debauchery  could  banish  her  from 
his  mind.  He  would  frequently  call  aloud  upon  her 
name,  and  order  his  attendants  to  bring  her  into  his 
presence,  as  if  unwilling  to  forget  that  she  was  no  more. 
He  built*  theatre  and  amphitheatre  at  Jerusalem,  for 
the  purpose  of  celebrating  games  in  honour  of  Augus- 
tus, which  exasperated  the  Jews  to  such  a  degree,  that 
a  conspiracy  was  formed  against  him,  and  on  the  de- 
tection of  it,  the  principal  contrivers  were  punished  with 
a  merciless  severity. 

He  built  several  strong  fortresses  in  different  parts  of  nirii 
J  odea,  for  his  own  security,  one  of  which,  in  honour  of  ed  t 
the  emperor,  was  denominated  Ccesarea.  To  supply  in  the 
some  measure  the  loss  of  Mariamne,  he  married  another 
lady  of  the  same  name,  the  beautiful  daughter  of  a 
priest,  whom  be  raised  to  the  supreme  pontificate.  He 
was  in  SU*b  favour  with  Augustus,  that  be  was  appoint- 
ed imperial  procurator  of  Syria,  and  obtained  a  tetrar- 
chy  for  bis  brother.  To  conciliate  the  favour  of  tha 
Jews,  be  undertook  the  vast  work  of  rebuilding  the 
temple  of  Jerusalem,  and  by  constantly  employing  a 
whole  army  of  workmen  for  a  year  and  a  half,  this  mag- 
nificent edifice  was  completed.  In  the  course  of  an- 
other visit  to  the  emperor,  Herod  obtained  new  favours, 
particularly  a  grant  of  half  the  produce  of  the  mine* 
of  Cyprus,  and  the  overseersbip  of  the  rest.  After  this 
he  dedicated  his  new  city  of  Cawarea,  wben  he  exhibit- 
ed so  much  profuse  magnificence,  that  Augustus  said, 
bis  soul  was  too  great  for  his  kingdom.  He  procured 
the  condemnation  and  the  death  of  bis  two  sods  by  the 
first  Mariamne,  for  which  he  has  been  bitterly  accused  j 
but  when  we  recollect  that  he  took  the  greatest  care  of 
the  two  sons  whom  each  left  behind  him,  we  much  con- 
clude that  there  was  more  reason  for  their  punishment  have 
than  some  are  willing  to  allow.  The  charge  brought  siah 
against  them  was  an  unnatural  conspiracy  against  bis  opini 
life  and  crown,  and  it-seems  to  have  been  fairly  substan- 
tiated. His  ungrateful  brother  Fheroras,  and  his  fa- 
voured son  Antipater  conspired  against  him.  Seon  af- 
ter the  discovery  of  it  the  former  died,  aad  the  latter 
0  Rome. 


act  of  barbarous  cruelty,  the  massacre  of  the  children  Herei 
of  Bethlehem,  instigated  by  jealousy  of  this  king  of  the  p 
Jews  in  a  spiritual  sense,  of  whose  birth  be  obtained  Heromsas, 
information  from  the  magi.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  »  "* 
the  account  of  this  deed  is  no  where  to  be  met  with  bat 
m  St  Matthew's  gospel,  for  while  Josephus  seems  to 
dwell  with  studied  minuteness  on  the  cruelties  of  Herod, 
he  give*  not  a  single  hint  respecting  this  massacre.  As 
Antipater  was  returning  from  Rome,  he  was  arrested 
by  his  father's  orders,  tried  and  condemned  for  treason- 
able practices.  These  calamities,  joined  to  a  shattered 
Ity  of  this  constitution,  threw  Herod  into  a  loathsome  distemper, 
When  accompanied  with  remarkable  symptoms,  which  has 
sometimes  been  considered  as  a  judgment  from  hea- 
ven. He  ordered  the  sentence  against  Antipater  to  be 
put  in  execution,  and  appointed  his  sea  Archeiaus  to 
succeed  him  on  the  throne.  According  to  Josephus,  be 
collected  together  at  Jericho  the  chief  persons  among  the 
Jew*,  where  be  ordered  them  to  be  shut  up  in  tha 
circus,  giving  strict  orders  to  his  sister  Salome  to  have 
them  all  massacred  as  soon  as  he  breathed  bis  last.  This 
order  was  never  executed,  but  we  very  much  doubt 
the  veracity  or  Josephus  whether  it  waa  ever  gi**a. 
The  most  bloody  monster  tbat  ever  existed,  was  chief- 
ly pleased  with  such  acts  of  cruelty  as  he  could  either 
perform  in  person,  witness  by  the  agency  ef  his  slaves, 
or  know  to  be  done  during  his  lifetime  j  bat  Ibis  sup- 
posed posthumous  crnelty  of  Herod  is  wholly  unac- 
countable. If  it  wns  actually  the  case,  we  can  account 
for  it  upon  no  principles  of  human  depravity,  and  it  is 
wholly  unique  in  the  annals  of  tyranny. 

His  remains  were  interred  with  great  pomp  and  mag- 
:enee;  and  although  bia  memory  has  been  consign- 
;o  detestation  and  abhorrence,  bis  great  talents  audi 
the  glories  of  his  reign,  conspire  to  assign  him  a  dis- 
tinguished place  in  the  list  of  sovereigns. 

HERODIAN,  an  eminent  Greek  historian,  who  , 
spent  the  greatest  part  of  his  life  at  Rome,  flourished  in 
the  third  century,  in  the  reign*  of  Severus,  Cara- 
cal la,  Heliogabatns,  Alexander,  and  Maximin.  Hie 
history  begins  from  the  death  of  Marcus  Aurelius  the 
Philosopher;  and  ends  with  the  death  of  Balbinua 
and  Maximin,  and  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Got- 
dian.  It  is  written  in  very  elegant  Greek  ;  and  then 
is  an  excellent  translation  of  it  into  Latin,  by  Angela* 
Politianus.  Herodian  has  been  published  by  Henry 
Stephens  in  410,  in  1581 ;  by  Boeder,  at  St  mi  burg, 
in  1662,  8vo ;  and  by  Hudson,  at  Oxford,  in  1699, 
8vo. 

HERGDIANS,  a  sect  araeag  the  Jews  at  the 
time  of  our  Saviour :  mentioned  Ms  tth.  xxii.  r6> 
Mark  III.  6. 

The  critics  and  commentators  arc  very  much  divid- 
ed with  regard  to  (he  Herodian*.     St  Jerome,   in  bia 
Dialogue,  against  the  Luciferians,  takes  the  name  to 
been  given  to  such  as  owned  Herod  fee  the  Mcs- 
and  Tertullian  and  Epipnaniu*  are  of  the  same 
on,      But  the  same  Jerome,  io  his  Comment  o*  St 
Matthew,   treats  hie  opinion  as  ridiculous ;  aad  main- 
tains, tbat  the  Pharisees  gave  this  appellation  by  my 
of  ridicule  to  Herod's  soldiers  who  paid  tribute  to  the 
fiomaus  )  agreeable  to  which  the  Syrian  interpreters 
tha  word  by  the  domestic*  if  Herod,  i 


.    The  birth  of  Christ  happened  in  the  33d  year  of  bia     courtiers.*     M.  Simon,  in  bis  note*  an  the  aad  cbap- 

«eign,  which  is  said,  to  have  beta  soon  followed  by  that      ter  of  Matthew,  advances  a  more    probable   opinion. 

2  Tho 
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lerodikiu  ^C  name  Heradian  he  imagine*  to  hive  bees  given 
iModotBL  to  such  at  adhered  to  Herod's  party  nod  interest ;  and 
■  ■  v  '  '  were  for  preserving  the  government  in  bis  family, 
about  which  were  great  divisions  among  the  Jews. — 1\ 
Hardouin  will  bate  the  Herudians  and  Saddles  to 
have  been  the  same.— Dr  Prideaux  h  of  opinion 
that  (hey  derived  their  name  from  Herod  the  Great, 
and  that  they  were  distinguished  from  the  Other  Jews 
by  their  concurrence  with  Herod's  scheme  of  subject- 
ing himself  and  his  dominions  to  the  Romans,  and 
likewise  by  complying  with  many  of  Ihtir  heathen 
usages  and  customs.  This  symbolizing  with  idolaliy 
upon  views  of  interest  and  worldly  policy,  was  probably 
that  leaven  of  Herod,  against  which  our  Saviour  cau- 
tioned his  disciples.  It  is  farther  probable  that  they 
were  chiefly  of  the  sect  of  Sadducees  ;  because  the 
leaven  of  Herod  is  also  denominated  tbe  leaven  of  the 
Sadducees. 

HERODOTUS,  an  ancient  Greek,  historian  of 
Halicarnauut  in  Caria,  son  of  Lyxus  and  Drjo,  was 
born  in  tbe  first  year  of  the  74th  Olympiad,  that  is, 
about  484  B.  C.  The  city  of  Halicarnassus  being  at 
that  time  under  the  tyranny  of  Lygdamis  grandson 
of  Artemisia  queen  of  Caria,  Herodotus  quitted  his 
country  and  retired  to  Sumo* ;  from  whence  be  tra- 
velled over  Egypt,  Greece,  Italy,  &c.  and  in  his  tra- 
vels acquired  tbe  knowledge  of  the  history  and  origin 
of  many  nations.  He  then'  began  to  digest  the  ma- 
terials he  had  collected  into  order,  and  composed  that 
history  which  has  preserved  his  name  among  men  ever 
since.  He  wrote  it  in  tbe  isle  of  Samoa,  according  to 
the  general  opinion, — Lucian  informs  us,  that  when 
Herodotus  left  Caria  to  go  into  Greece,  he  began  to 
consider  with  himself 
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What  he  should  do  to  be  for  e 
And  make  the  age  to  come  his 


in  tbe  most  expeditious  way,  and  wilb  as  little  trouble 
as  possible.  His  history,  he  presumed,  would  easily 
procure  him  fame,  and  raise  his  name  among  the  Gre- 
cians in  whose  favour  it  was  written  J  but  then  he  fore- 
saw that  it  would  be  very  tedious  to  go  through  the 
several  cities  of  Greece,  and  recite  it  to  each  respective 
city  ;  to  the  Athenians,  Corinthians,  Argives,  Lace- 
.dwnonians,  &c.  He  thought  it  most  proper  there- 
fore to  take  the  opportunity  of  their  assembling  all 
together ;  and  accordingly  recited  his  work  at  the 
Olympic  games,  which  rendered  him  more  famous 
than  even  those  who  had  obtained  the  prizes.  None 
were  ignorant  of  bis  name,  nor  was  there  a  single 
parson  in  Greece  who  bad  not  seen  him  at  the  Olym- 
pic games,  or  heard  those  speak  of  bim  who   had  seen 

His  work  is  divided  into  nine  books ;  which  accord- 
ing to  the  computation  of  Dionysius  Halicarnassensis, 
contain  the  most  remarkable  occurrences  within  a  pe- 
riod of  240  years ;  from  the  reign  of  Cyrus  the  first 
king  of  Persia,  to  that  of  Xerxes  when  tbe  historian 
was  living.  These  nine  books  are  called  after  the 
names  of  the  nine  muses,  each  book  being  distinguish- 
ed by  the  name  of  a  muse ;  and  this  has  given  birth  to 
two  disquisitions  among  tbe  learned :  1.  Whether  they 
were  so  called  by  Herodntui  himself;  and,  2.  For  what 
reason  they  were  so  called.  As  to  tbe  Erst,  it  is  ge- 
nerally agreed    that  Herodotus  did  not  impose  these 


names  himself;  but  it  is  not  agreed  why  they  were  HwodoiBi 
imposed  by  others.     Lucian  tells  ua,  that  these  names         a 
were  given  them  by  the  Grecians  at  tbe  Olympic  games,     Heron. 
when  they  were  first  recited,  as  tbe  best  compliment        ■ 
that  could  be  paid  tbe  man  who  had   taken  pains  to  do 
them  so  much  honour.      Oihers  have  thought  that  the 
Dames  of  the  writes  have  been  fixed  upon  them  by  way 
of  reproach  ;  anil  were  designed  to  intimate,  that  Hero- 
-dotus,  instead  of  true  history,   had  written  a  great  deal 
of  fable.     But,  be  tbi*  as  it  will,  it  is  certain,  that 
with  regard  to  the  truth  of  bis  history,  he  is  accused 
by  several  authors ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  he  has  not 
wanted  persons  to  defend  bim.     Aldus  Manulius,  Joa- 
chim Camerarius,  and  Henry  Stephens,  have  written 
apologies  for  him;  and,  among  other  thing*,  have  very 
justly  observed,  that  he  seldom  relates  any  thing  of 
doubtful    credit  without   producing    the  authority    on 
which  his  narration  is  founded  ;    and,  if  he  has  no  cer- 
tain authority  to  fix  it  upon,  uses   always  the  terms  tit 
ferunt,  ut  ego  audivi,  ckc 

There  i*  ascribed  also  to  Herodotus,  but  falsely,  a 
Life  of  Homer,  which  is  usually  printed  at  tbe  end  of 
his  work. — He  wrote  in  the  Ionic  dialect,  nod  his  stylo 
and  manner  have  ever  been  admired  by  all  people  of 
taste.  There  have  been  several  editions  of  the  works 
of  this  historian  ;  two  by  Henry  Stephens,  one  in 
1570,  and  the  other  in  1 592 ;  one  by  Gale  at  Loo- 
don  in  1679;  aa^  one  y  Gronovius  at  Ley  den. 
in  1715,  which  is  the  last  ajid  best,  though  not  tbe 
best  printed, 

""ng  belonging  to  a  hero,  or  he- 

croic  actions,  heroic  virtues,  he- 

heroic  port,  heroic  age,  &c. 

at  age    or  period  of  the  world 
those  called  by  the  poets  the 

e  supposed  to  have  lived.— The 

tli  the  fabulous  a. 


HEROIC,  somet 

rote  style,  heroic  verf 
Heroic  Age,  is 
wherein  tbe  heroes, 
children  of  the  god*, 
heroic  age  coincides 


,sage. 


Heroic  Poem,  is  that  which  undertakes  to  describe 
some  extraordinary  action  or  enterprise.  Homer,  Virr 
gil,  Statius,  Lucan,  Tasso,  Camoens,  Milton,  and  Vol- 
taire, have  composed  heroic  poems.  In  this  sense,  he- 
roic poem  coincides  with  epic  poem.  , 
Heroic  Verse,  is  that  wherein  heroic  poems  are 
usually  composed ;  or,  it  is  that  proper  for  soch  poems. 
In  the  Greek  and  Latin,  hexameter  verses  are  pecu- 
liarly denominated  heroic  verses,  as  being  alone  used  by 
Homer,  Virgil,  &e.  Alexandrine  verses,  of  12  sylla- 
bles, were  formerly  called  heroic  vtrses,  as  being  sop- 
posed  the  only  verse  proper  for  heroic  poetry  ;  lint 
later  writers  use  verses  of  ten  syllables, 

HEROINE,  Hekoina,  or  Herois,  a  woman  tliat 
hits  tbe  qualities  and  virtues  of  a  hern,  or  that  haa  done 
some  heroic  action. 

HERON.     See  Akdza,  Ornithology  Index. 

This  bird  is  a  very  great  devoorer  cil  fish,  and  will 
do  more  mischief  to  a  pond  than  even  an  otter.  Some 
say  that  an  heron  will  destroy  more  fiab  in  a  week  than 
at  otter  will  in  three  mootba  ;  lint  that  seems  carrying 
the  matter  too  far.  People  who  have  kept  herons, 
have  had  the  curiosity  to  number  out  the  fisb  tbey  fed 
them  with  into  a  tub  of  water;  and  counting  them 
again  afterwards,  it  has  been  found  that  a  heron  will 
eat  50  moderate -si  zed  dace  and  roaches  in  a  day.  It 
has  been  found,  that  in  carp-ponds  visited  by  tbis  bird, 
one  heron  will  eat  up  1000  store  carp  in  a  year,  and 
3  K  3  .  will 
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Am1   wtHtiont  them  to  dote  that  vrry  few  can  Mtape.   The 

™  ■§—-»•  readiest  method  t>f  destroying  this  mischievous  bird  ii 
Hcrriof.  by  fishing  for  him  in  the  manner  of  pike,  with  a  bait- 
■  •  '"'  ed  hook  ;  the  bait  consisting  of  small  roacb  or  dace, 
and  the  hook  fattened  to  one  end  of  a  strong  line,  made 
of  silk  and  wire  twitted  together.  To  the  other  end  of 
the  line  it  fastened  a  stone  of  a  pound  weight ;  and  se- 
veral of  these  baited  line*  being  sank  by  means  of  the 
■tone  in  different  parti  of  the  pond,  in   a  night  i 


They  are  in  foil  roe  at  the  end  of  June,  and  continue  rrcftiaf. 
id  perfection  tilt  the  beginning  of  winter,  when  they  '  t  i  * 
begin  to  deposit  their  spawn. 

There  are  different  nsmes  given  (0  preserved  her- 
ring", according  to  the  different  manner*  wherein  they 
are  ordered:  as,  I.  Sea  sticks;  which  are  such  at  ara 
caogbt  all  the  fishing  season,  and  are  but  once  packed. 
A  barrel  of  theae  holds  ttx  or  eight  hundred  ;  eight 
barrelt  go  to  the  ton  fay  law  ;  a  hundred  of  herring*  i' 


the  heron  will  not  fail  of  being  taken  by  one  or  other  of  to  be  a  hundred   and   twenty;  a  last  is  ten  thousand, 

them.  and  they  commonly  reckon  Fourteen  barrets  to  the  last. 

HERPES,  in    Medicine,  a  hilioat  pustule,    which  2.  There  are  others,  repacked  on  shore,  called  repack- 

breaking  out  in  different  manners  upon  the  skin,   »c-  ed  herrings;  teventeen  barrels  of  sea  sticks  commonly 

eordingly  receives  different  denominations.     See  Me-  make  from  twelve  to  fourteen  of  repacked    herring*, 

SICINE  Index.  The   manner  of  repacking  them    it,    to  lake  oat  the 

HERRERA  tordesillas,  Anthony,  a  Spanish  herring*,  wash  them  out  in  their  own  pickle,  and  lay 

historian,  the  son  of  Roderic  do  Tordesillas  and  Agnet  them  orderly  in  a  fresh  barrel  :    these  have  no  salt  pot 


de  Hr.rrera,  it  being  the  enstom  of  that  country  to  bear 
the  mother'*  name,  was  horn  in  1565.  He  was  secre- 
tary to  Vespasian  de  Gonzaga,  viceroy  of  Navarre  and 
VttlentU,  and  afterwards  appointed  royal  historiogra- 
pher  for  the  Indies  by  Philip  II.  to  which  a  liberal  pen- 
sion was  attached.  While  be  held  this  office,  he  wrote 
bis  general  history  of  the  Indies  in  4  vols  folio,  com- 
prehending the  whole  of  the  Spanish  transactions  there, 
from  1493  to  1554.  The  celebrated  Scottish  historian 
Dr  Robertson,  says  of  it,  that  it  "furnishes  the  fullest 
and  moat  accurate  information  concerning  the  conquest 
of  Mexico,  as  well  at  every  other  transaction  of  Ame- 
rica. The  industry  and  attention  with  which  he  con- 
sulted not  only  the  books,  but  the  original  and  public 
records  were  so  great,  and  he  usually  judges  or  the  evi- 
dence before  him  with  to  much  impartiality  and  can- 
dour, that  his  decads  may  be  ranked  among  the  most 
judicious  and  useful  historical  collections."  Horrera 
likewise  composed  a  general  history  nf  hit  own  time, 
from  1554  to  1598,  which  ia  not  so  much  admired.  Hit 
death,  which  happened  in  1625,  prevented  him  from 
enjoying  the  office  of  secretary  of  atate,  which  Phi- 
lip IV.  designed  for  him  nn  the  very  first  vacancy. 

HEKREKA,  Ferdinand  de,  a  Spanish  poet  or  the  i6tb 
century,  whs  a  native  of  Seville.  In  the  year  1 582,  ho 
pnblished  a  collection  of  poems  of  the  lyric  and  heroic 
apecies,  which  were  reprinted  in  1619.  By  these  be 
obtained  a  considerable  reputation  as  a  favourite  of  the 


to  them,  but  are  close  packed,  and  headed  np  by  n 
■worn  cooper,  with  pickle,  when  tbe  barrel  is  half  ful.. 
The  pickle  ia  brine  ;  so  strong  as  that  the  herring  will 
swim  in  it.  3.  Summers,  are  soch  as  tbe  Dutch  chasers 
or  divers  catch  from  June  to  the  15th  of  July.  Then 
are  sold  away  in  sea-sticks,  to  be  spent  presently,  in  re- 
gard of  their  fatness ;  because  they  wilt  not  endure  re- 
packing. They  go  one  with  another,  full  and  shottcn  ; 
but  the  repacked  herrings  are  sorted,  the  foil  herring* 
by  themselves.  4.  Tbe  shottcn  and  tick  herring*  by 
themselves ;  the  barrel  whereof  is  to  be  marked  distinct- 
ly. 5.  Crux  herrings;  which  are  such  as  are  caught 
after  the  14th  of  Stptember.  These  are  cured  with 
that  kind  of  salt  called  salt  upon  salt,  and  are  carefully 
sorted  out,  all  Full  herrings,  and  used  in  the  repacking. 
6.  Carved  herrings.  These  serve  to  make  red  herrings, 
being  such  as  are  taken  in  the  Yarmouth  seas,  from  tba 
end  of  August  to  the  middle  of  October;  provided  they 


they 
i,  af- 
ter they  are  taken.  These  are  never  gipped  bat  rowed 
in  salt,  for  the  better  preserving  of  them,  till  they  can 
be  brought  on  shore ;  and  such  as  are  kept  to  make 
red  herrings  are  washed  in  great  vats  in  fresh  water, 
before  they  are  hung  up  in  the  herring-hang*  or  reil- 
herring  houses. 

As  lor  the  manner  of  salting  herrings,    Tlie  nets  lin- 
ing haled  on  board,  the  fishes  are  taken  out,  and  put 
into  the  warbacks,  which  stand  on  one  side  of  tbe  vea- 
de  him  be  regarded  as  tbe   first  lyric      Belt.     'When  all  the  nett  are  thus  unloaded,  one  fills 
belonging  (0  Spain.     As  to  hit  style,  it  is  gene-      the   gippers    baskets.     Tbe  gippert  cut  their  throats, 


rally  allowed  to  be  neat,  elegant,  copious,  and  correct. 
He  likewise  published  an  edition  of  Garcitatso  de  la 
Vega,  with  notes  ;  a  narrative  of  the  war  with  Cyprus, 
and  of  the  battle  of  Lepanto, 

HERRING,  in  Ichthtjahgy,  u  species  of  CLuTEA. 

The  name  herring  is  derived  from  the  German  heer, 
an  army,  which  expresses  their  number,  when  they  mi- 
grate into  our  seas.  Herrings  are  found  in  great  plenty 
from  the  highest  northern  latitudes  as  low  as  the  north- 
ern coasts  of  France.  They  arc  alao  met  with  in  vast 
shoals  on  the  coatt  of  America,  as  low  at  Carolina : 
they  are  found  alio  in  thoaea  of  Kamtschatka,  and  pos- 
sibly reach  Japan  ;  but  their  winter  rendezvous  is  with- 
in the  arctic  circle,  whither  they  retire  after  spawning, 
and  where  they  are  provided  with  plenty  of  insect  food. 
For  an  account  of  the  remarkable  migration  of  her- 
ring*, and  the  history  of  tbe.  fishery,  fkc.  see  Clufxa 
and  Herriitg-sTaaxnr. 


take  out  their  guts,  and  fling  out  the  full  herrings  into 
one  basket,  and  the  shotten  into  another.  One  man 
takes  the  foil  basket  when  they  are  gipped,-  and  carriea 
them  to  the  rower-back,  wherein  there  i*  salt.  One 
boy  rows  and  stir*  them  about  in  the  salt,  and  another 
takes  them,*  thus  rowed,  and  carries  them  in  batkete  to 
the  packers.  Four  men  pack  the  herrings  into  ona 
barrel,  and  lay  them,  one  by  one,  straight  and  even; 
and  another  man,  when  the  barrel  is  full,  lakes  it  from 
the  packer*.  It  it  left  to  stand  a  day,  or  more,  open 
to  settle,  that  the  salt  may  melt  aod  dissolve  to  pickle; 
after  which  it  it  filled  up,  and  tbe  barrel  headed.  Tba 
pickle  is  to  be  strong  enough  to  tnstain  a  herring ; 
otherwise  the  fish  decay  in  it. 

Herring,  Thomas,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  me- 
morable for  bis  attachment  to  civil  and  religions  liber- 
ty, wat  the  son  of  a  clergyman,  and  born  in  tbe  year 
1693.     He  received  fait  grammar-school  education  at 
Wiabceh 
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Wisbech  in  the  isle  of  Ely ;  and  at  the  age  of  17  was 
•>  tent  to  -Tt-sus  college  in  the  university  of  Cambridge,  at 
which  place  he  was  made  B.  A.  in  1714,  and  the  title 
or  degree  of  A.  M,  was  confered  upon  liitn  about  three 
years  afterward).  In  the  year  1722,  be  wai  appointed 
chaplain  to  Dr  Fleetwood,  bishop  of  Ely,  who  gave 
him  two  rectories;   and  in    1726   he    was   nominated 

? readier  to  the  honourable  society  of  Lincoln's  Inn. 
le  was  chosen  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  his  majesty 
•bout  the  unit  period,  and  obtained  from  Cambridge 
the  degree  of  D.  D.  in  the  year  1738.  Bishop  Fleet- 
wood, his  worthy  patron,  declared  to  his  friends,  that 
he  never  heard  a  sermon  from  Dr  Herring  which  he 
would  not  have  been  proud  to  be  the  author  of  himself, 
In  1731,  he  was  chosen  rector  of  Blechingley  in  Sur- 
rey; the  tame  year  appointed  dean  of  Rochester,  and 
the  king  promoted  him  to  the  see  of  Bangor  in  the 
year  1737.  He  Was  appointed  archbishop  of  York  in 
1743  ;  and  it  was  peculiarly  fortunate  for  the  country 
at  that  critical  juncture,  that  a  man  of  his  principle* 
aud  public  spirit  was  raised  to  such  an  exalted  rank. 
The  rebellion  in  Scotland  was  so  artfully  concealed  by 
its  friends  in  England,  that  it  was  scarcely  believed  the 
Highlanders  were  in  arm*,  till  the  royalists  were  de- 
feated at  the  battle  of  Preston  pa  m.  Amidst  the  urn- 
sal  consternation  which  this  event  occasioned,  Arch- 
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bishop  Herring  roused  the  people  t< 
danger,  contributed  to  remove  the  pa 
ged  them  to  unite  with  firmness  >nJ 
fence  of  their  country. 

A  meeting  of  the  nobility,  pen  try,  and  clergy,  was 
held  at  York,  where  the  archbishop  addressed  them  in 
a  very  able  and  animated  speech,  requesting  (hem  to 
unite  as  one  man  in  averting  the  present  danger,  to  pre- 
serve their  happy  constitution,  and  contribute  to  a  sub- 
scription for  raising  troops  in  defence  of  the  country. 
The  whole  assembly  entered  warmly  into  his  views, 
and  immediately  subscribed  about  40,000!.  for  the  im- 
portant purpose  recommended  by  his  grace.  On  the 
death  of  Archbishop  Potter,  which  happened  in  1747, 
Dr  Herring  was  translated  to  the  see  of  Canterbuiy. 
In  1753  be  was  seized  with  a  violent  fever,  which 
brought  him  to  the  verge  of  the  grave ;  and  although 
he  so  far  recovered  that  he  languished  for  a  few  years, 
yet  his  strength  and  spirits  were  very  much  exhausted, 
and  be  expired  in  1756,  in"  the  63d  year  of  his  age. 
He  was  buried,  according  to  his  own  desire,  without 
any  pomp  or  parade,  and  no  monument  was  erected  to 
his  memory. 

We, are  informed  by  Mr  Duncombe,  that  the  arch, 
bishop's  peraon  was  tall  and  comely ;  his  constitution, 
From  his  tend  crest  youth,  weak  and  delicate;  his  ad- 
dress easy,  engaging,  and  polite.  He  was  generous 
witbont  prodigality,  magnificent  without  profusion,  and 
bumble  without  meaunesi.  In  his  life-lime  he  could 
never  be  prevailed  upon  to  publish  any  of  his  sermons ; 
bat  after  his  death  Mr  Duncombe  published  seven  wr- 
ing in  the  preface  some  account  of  the  author's  life. 
In  tba  Monthly  Review  he  was  termed  "  a  prelate  of 
uncommon  virtues,  a  nun  of  extraordinary  accomplish, 
tnentii  a  candid  divine,  a  polite  scholar,  a  warm  lover 
of  hi*  country,  a  true  friend  to  liberty,  religious  as  well 
H  civil,  and  of  course,  a  most  sincere  hater  of  persecn- 


HERRNHUT,  or  Hf,Srnhuth,  the  first  and;  most  Hssrnbjtt 
contiderable  settlement  of  the  United  Brethren,  com-  *•"■  t  "■J 
mnnly  called   Moravians,  situated  in  Upper  Lusatia, 
upon    an    estate  belonging  to  the   family  of  Nicholas!    " 
Lewis  Count  Zinzendnrf,  about  jO  miles  east  of  Dres- 
den.    See  the  article  United  Brethren. 

The  building  of  this  place  was  begun  in  1727  by 
some  emigrants  from  Moravia,  who  forsook  their  pan.  1 

sessions  on  account  of  tbe  persecution  they  suffered  as 
Protestants  from  tbe  Roman  Catholics;  and  being  wall 
received  by  Count  Zinzendorf,  cleared  a  spot  of 
ground  allotted  to  them  by  him  upon  the  rise  of  an  bill 
called  the  Hutbcrg,  or  Watch-hill,  from  which  they 
took  occasion  to  call  the  new  settlement  Herrnhut,  or 
tbe  Watch  of  the  Lord.  More  emigrants  taking  re- 
fuge with  them,  and  many  other  persons  joining  their 
congregation,  the  buildings  increased  considerably  ;  and 
at  present  Herrnhut  is  a  regular  and  well-built  village, 
containing  about  1300  inhabitants,  all  members  of  the 
Church  of  the  United  Brethren.  Besides  the  minister 
and  his  assistants,  a  warden  it  appointed,  who  presides 
in  the  vestry,  and  superintends  tbe  temporal  concepts 
of  the  settlement.  .The  Brethren  distinguish  themselves 
by  a  plain  and  uniform  dress,  the  women  having  re- 
tained the  dress  of  the  countries  from  which  the  first 
emigrants  proceeded,  not  from  any  superstitions  attach- 
ment to  old  forms,  but  from  a  desire  to  preclude  vani- 
ty and  useless  expence.  As  most  of  the  settlements  of 
this  community  resemble  each  other,  both  in  the  dispo- 
sition of  their  buildings  and  in  their  internal  regula- 
tions, we  will  give  a  short  sketch  of  Herrnhut,  as  thsj 
pattern  from  which  the  rest  were  copied,  though  there 
are  others  in  which  the  buildings  are  more  regularly 
planned.  The  chapel*  which  is  situated  in  a  large 
square,  is  a  spacious  and  neat  building,  furnished  with 
a  good  organ  and  moveable  forms,  hut  no  prwt.  Tbe 
men  tit  on  one  side,  and  the  women  on  the  other,  en- 
tering at  separate  doors.  Besides  the  usual  Sunday*! 
service,  the  congregation  meets  bete  every  evening  and' 
the  children  every  miming.  The  dwelling  of  the  mi- 
nister and  warden  of  the  congregation  form  one,  and  a 
school-house  the  other,  wing  to  the  chape).  From  the 
chapel  an  avenue  of  trees  leads  to  tbe  burying  ground, 
which  it  a  large  square  field  on  tbe  declivity  of  the 
Hulberg,  and  at  some  distance  from  tbe  village.  Se- 
veral walks  bordered  by  trees,  and  furnished  with  seats, 
surround  and  intersect  it.  The  grave-stones  and  grave* 
are  all  of  equal  size,  and  placed  in  regular  rows;  only 
the  vault  of  Count  Zinzendnrf,  as  lord  of  the  manor,  is  - 
larger  than  the  rest.  Burials  are  performed  with  great 
solemnity,  but  no  mourning  dresses  used. — On  one  side 
of  the  square,  in  which  the  chapel  stands,  is  a  large 
building,  inhabited  by  the  single  men,  with  workshops, 
outhouses,  and  gardens,  exclusive  of  the  dwelling  rooms. 
The  main  building  contains  a  neat  chapel,  in  which  n 
short  morning  and  evening  servic  is  performed  for  the 
inhabitants;  a  dining-hall ;  and  a  dormitory,  in  which 
each  has  a  separate  bed.  The  latter  is  a  lofty  room, 
furnished  with  large  windows  and  ventilators,  so  as  to  . 
admit  and  preserve  a  pure  air.  For  the  sick,  apart- 
ments are  allotted,  and  sick  waiters  appointed.  Hie 
number  of  inhabitants  in  one  room  is  proportioned  to 
its  size,  but  there  are  many  who  bave  rooms  to  then- 
selves.  No  one  lives  hero  by  compulsion.  Each  in- 
habitant pays  for  rent  and  board  a  moderate  inn,  fixed. . 
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IbrrihuL  by  a  committee  of  overseers,  in  which  the  wnrdi 

•  ■  house  presides  j  whose  business  it  ie  to  maintain  good 
older,  attend  to  the  external  weifa.ro  of  the  house  and 
its  inhabitants,  and  by  bis  advice  and  activity  to  pre- 
vent every  evil  arising  from  externa]  sources.  Besides 
the  warden,  on  unmarried  clergyman  resides  in  the 
house,  appointed  to  attend  to  the  moral  conduct  and 
spiritual  concerns  of  all  tbe  single  nien  belonging  to  the 
congregation.  He  hears  their  complaints,  assists  them 
with  good  advice,  and  u>ea  all  hie  influence  for  their 
benefit,  and  lor  the  prevention  of  any  evil  that  would 
undermine  their  spiritual  happiness.— On  the  other  side 
iit  the  square  is  another  large  building,  inhabited  by 
single  women;  with  a  chapel,  dining  hall,  dormitory, 
and  a  large  garden.  The  internal  regulations  are  ex- 
actly the  same  with  those  of  the  house  of  the  single  men. 
There  are  likewise  bouses  for  widowers  and  widows, 
who  find  in  them  an  agreeable  retreat,  with  board  and 
lodging.  The  poor  arc  cared  for  and  maintained;  Tor 
which  purpose  several  chatitable  Institutions  exist  in  the 
congregation.— The  manor-house,  the  house  of  Count 
lie iiss,  the  shop  and  linen  warehouse,  are  the  most  con* 
siderable  buildings  io  Herruhut ;  the  family  houses  are 
bu ill.  in  regular  streets  opening  into  the  square.  Both 
the  streets  and  houses  are  kept  clean ;  and  besides  a 
watchman  at  night,  an  officer  is  appointed  to  attend  to 
good  order  in  the  day.  All  strangers  are  treated  with 
civility  ;  but  neither  drunken  nor  disorderly  visitors  nor 
beggars  are  suffered  to  infest  the  streets.  The  latter 
receive  an  alms,  and  are  then  desired  to  proceed.  The 
principal  trade  carried  on  at  Herrnhut  is  in  linen  ;  be- 
side* which  the  work  done  there  by  tailors,  glovers, 
shoemakers,  cabinet-makers,  silversmiths,  and  other  ar- 
tificers, is  well  known  for  its  good  quality.  They  have 
their  first  prices,  and  never  make  any  abatement. 
Every  workman  receives  his  wages  ;  no  community  of 
goods  existing  among  the  brethren,  as  is  falsely  suppo- 
sed ;  and  the  contributions  towards  the  support  of  the 
.establishment  at  large,  the  missions,  and  other  chari- 
table institutions,  are  voluntary.  The  building  and  in- 
crease of  this  settlement  occasioned  no  small  surprise  in 
the  adjacent  country;  and  both  in  1732,  1736,  and 
1737,  commissioners  were  appointed  to  examine  into 
.  the  doctrines  and  proceedings  of  the  brethren  at  Herrn- 
hut. The  commissioners  made  a  favourable  report ;  and 
ever  since  both  Herrnhut  and  other  settlements  of  the 
United  Brethren  in  Saxony  have  been  protected,  and 
even  several  immunities  offered  them  by  the  court,  hot 
not  accepted.  Herrnhut  was  visited  in  1766  by  the 
iatc  emperor  Joseph  II.  after  his  return  from  Dresden, 
by  the  present  king  of  Prussia,  and  by  several  other 
royal  personages,  who  expressed  their  satisfaction  in  ex- 
amining its  peculiar  regulations.  The  united  Bretbi 
have  settlements  in  Saxony,  Silesia,  and  otli 
Germany ;  in  Holland,  Denmark,  Eiiglnm 
and  America.  In  England,  their  principal  settlements 
are  at  Fulnec  near  Leeds,  and  Fairfield  near  Manches- 
ter. In  Greenland,  North  and  South  America,  the 
West  Indies  and  Russia,  they  have  missions  for  the 
propagation  of  Christianity  among  the   heathen;   and 

in   many   parts   have  had  considerable    success.      See      driven  full  of  spiki 
Suscklng's  Account  of  the  Rue  and  Progress  of  the      of  the  infantry 
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1  of  the  Herrmkut,  New,  the  first  mission  seltlementof  the   Hermhst 

j      United  Brethren,  in  the  island  of  St  Thomas  in  the  West        n 

Indies,  under  the  Danish  government,  begun  in  1739  ;  Henillen. 
their  missionaries  having  endeavoured  to  propagate  **"  *  ""* 
Christianity  among  the  negro  slaves  ever  since  1731, 
and  suffered  many  hardships  and  persecutions,  from 
which  their  converts  were  not  exempted.  Many  of  the 
planters  finding  in  process  of  time  that  the  Christian 
slaves  were  more  tractable,  moral,  and  industrious,  than 
the  heathen,  not  only  countenanced  but  encouraged 
their  endeavours.  These  were  also  greatly  facilitated 
by  the  protection  of  the  king  of  Denmark.  The 
settlement  consists  of  a  spacious  negro  church,  •  dwel- 
ling-house  for  the  missionaries,  negro-huts,  out-houses, 
and  gardens.  From  this  place  the  islands  of  St  Croix 
and  St  Jan  were  at  first  supplied  with  missionaries  ; 
and  the  Brethren  have  now  two  settlements  in  each. 
The  negro  converts  belonging  to  their  church  amount 
in  those  three  islands  to  near  eight  thousand  souls. 

Herrnhut,- New),  is  also  the  name  of  the  oldest  mis- 
sion settlement  of  the  United  Brethren  in  Greenland: 
It  is  situated  on  Balls  River,  a  few  miles  from  the  sea, 
near  Davis's  Straits,  on  the  western  coast  of  Greenland, 
not  far  from  the  Danish  colony  Godhaab.  The  two 
first  missionaries  were  sent  from  Herrnhut  in  the  year 
I733i  ""d  their  laudable  intentions  were  favoured  by 
the  king  of  Denmark.  They  had  to  straggle  in  this 
uncultivated,  frozen,  and  savage  country,  with  incon- 
ceivable hardships,  and  found  at  first  great  difficulty 
in  acquiring  the  language  of  tbe  native*.  However, 
after  six  year*  labour  and  perseverance,  they  had  the 
satisfaction  to  baptize  four  persons,  all  of  one  family : 
and  from  that  time  the  mission  began  to  prosper,  so 
that  in  tbe  succeeding  years  two  other  settlements  were 
begun,  called  Lichtensels  and  Lichtenau  :  All  of  them 
continue  In  prosperity.  About  1300  of  the  Datives  have 
been  christianized  since  tbe  beginning  of  this  mission. 
See  Crania's  History  of  Greenland,  London,  1777. 

HERSCHEL,  the  name  by  which  tbe  French,  and 
most  other  European  nations,  call  tbe  planet  discovered 
by  Dr  Herscbel  iu  the  year  1 781.  The  Italians  cat! 
it  Uranos,  and  tbe  British  Georgian!  Sidns. 

If  ERSE,  in  Fortification,  a  lattice,  or  portcullis,  in 
form  of  a  harrow,  beset  with  iron  spikes.  The  word 
/terse  is  French,  and  literally  signifies  "  harrow ;  being 
formed  of  the  Latin  herpes  or  irpex,  which  denotes  the 
same.  It  is  usually  hung  by  a  rope  fastened  to  a  mou- 
linet  -,  to  be  cut,  in  case  of  surprise,  or  when  the  first 
gate  is  broken  with  a  petard,  that  die  herse  may  fall, 
and  stop  up  the  passage  of  the  gate  or  other  entrance 
of  a  fortress. 

The  herse  is  otherwise  called  a  serrasin,  or  cataract ; 
and  when  it  consists  of  straight  stakes, -without  any- 
parts  of     cross- piece*,  it  is  called  argues. 

Ireland,         Herse,  is  alio  a  harrow,  which  tbe  besieged,  for 
tlemcnts     want  of  chevaux  de  frise,  lay  in  the  way,  or  in  breaches, 
lanches-      with  the  paints  up,  to  incommode  tbe  march  as  well  of 
the  horse  as  of  the  infantry. 

HERSILLON,  in  the  military  art,  a  sort  of  plank 

beam,  ten  or  twelve  feet  long,  whose  two  sides  are 

to  incommode  the  march 

fry.     The  word  is  a  diminutive 


Cranlz's     of  herse;  the  bersilloi 
See  Herse. 


doing  the  office  of  a  little  herse. 
HERTFORD. 
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l  HERTFORD.  Sea  Hartford. — lo  the  account 
given  of  this  county  aider  the  latter  Mune,  it  wu 
omitted  to  mentieo   that  tbe  East  India  Company  bad 

■*  established  a  college  in  it,  where  persons  are  lo  be  pro- 
perly qualified  Tar  filling  place*  of  trust  and  importance 
in  die  girvernniBut  of  India.  It  is  composed  of  a 
school,  into  which  boy.  may  be  admitted  at  an  early 
age,  and  a  school  far  students,  it  yean  old,  in  which 
they  are  to  continue  till  they  have  completed  their  18th 
year,  or  till  the  directors  aend  then  to  their  particular 
destinations.  In  the  school,  the  chief  intention  ia  to 
qualify  them  for  public  business,  and  the  first  depart- 
ment* of  commercial  life.  The  students  of  the  college 
are  to  bear  public  lectures,  similar  to  those  which  are 
delivered  in  lbs  universities.  The  means  of  instructing 
them  in  tbe  dements  of  oriental  literature  will  also  be 
attended  to,  for  which  purpose  they  will  be  taught 
the  rudiments  of  the  Asiatic,  Arabic,  and  Persian  lan- 
gnagea,  and  tie  history,  customs,  and  manners  of  tbe 
eastern  nations,  m  well  as  the  political  and  commercial 
relations  subsisting  between  Great  Britain  and  India. 
The  college  ia  to  be  under  the  authority  of  a  princi- 
pal and  seven  professors,  besides  a  French  master,  a 
drawing- master,  a  fencing-master,  and  other  suitable 
in*  tree  tan. 

The  principal  is  required  to  preach  in  the  college 
chapel,  in  rotation  with  sueh  of  the  professors  as  are  ia 
holy  orders,  and  to  bear  his  part  in  performing  the 
other  functions  of  religions  worship. 

Tbe  lectures  of  the  professors  are  to  be  arranged  un- 
der the  following  heads ;  vis>  oriental  literature  ;  ma- 
thematics nnd  natural  philosophy  j  classic*!  and  general 
literature ;  law,  history,  and  political  economy. 

It  is  proposed  to  divide  the  college  year  into  two 
terms  of  ao  weeks  each,  and  the  last  week  of  each 
term  ia  to  he  dedicated  to  the  e  a  ami  nation  of  the  stu- 
dents. A  list  of  their  names  who  are  found  to  have 
sonde  the  greatest  proficiency,  will  be  transmitted  to 
the  court  of  directors,  who  will  reward  merit  in  such  a 
manner  as  may  be  agreed  open  by  the  college  commit- 
tee. The  utmost  attention  will  be  paid  to  their  mural 
and  religious  iaotructien,  comprehending  an  account  of 
the  evidences,  doctrines,  and  duties  of  divine  reveJa- 


The  college  and  school  were  opened  c 
Feb.  1806,  far  tbe  reception  of  students  and  pupil) 
The  master  of  the  school  is  to  receive  73  guineas  an- 
nually, without  any  additional  charge,  and  students  are 
In  pay  50  guineas  to  the  company  at  tbe  commence- 
ment  of  each  term,  for  which  they  will  receive  every 
accommodation  except  a  few  articles  of  private  conve- 
nience. Every  kind  of  extravagant  expence  is  to  be 
discourage  d. 

HEKTHA,  or  Herthus,  in  Mythology,  a  deity 
worshipped  by  tbe  ancient  Germans.  This  is  mention- 
ed by  Tacitus,  in  his  book  De  Moribus  Germanorum, 
cap.  40.  Voasios  conjectures,  that  this  goddess  was 
Cybele  :  but  she  wasmore  probably  Termor  the  Eartbj 
because  the  Germans  still  lise  the  word  hcrt  for  the 
aeith,  whence  also  the  English  earth. 

HERTZBERG,  a  considerable  town  of  Germany, 
in  the  electorate  of  Saxony,  and  on  the  cjsafiaoji  of  Li- 
E.  Long.  13.  37.  N.  Lai.  a.  42. 
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very  great  popularity  among  people  of  tbe  Calvinistic  H*rvsy. 
persuasion,  was  horn  at  Hardingitone  in  tbe  year  1714. '  ,  1 
He  was  educated  at  the  free  grammar-school  of  North- 
ampton, where  he  acquired  a  competent  knowledge  of 
tbe  Greek  and  lJatin  languages;  and  la  1731  be  was 
sent  to  the  university  of  Oxford.  Tbe  first  two  or  three 
years  of  his  residence  at  that  seminary  were  spent,  we 
are  told,  without  much  application  to  study,  and  there- 
fore without  making  much  improvement ;  but  after- 
wards becoming,  acquainted  with  those  who  zealously 
studied  what  they  called  primitive  Christianity,  after- 
wards termed  Methodists,  be  became  strongly  attached 
both  to  piety  and  learning.  Independent  of  his  other 
studies,  he  learned  anatomy  from  Dr  Keil,  and  natu- 
ral philosophy  from  Dr  Derham's  Fhysioo  and  Astro- 
theology  ;  and  by  the  perusal  of  Air  S  pence's  essay  on 
Pope's  Odyssey  be  improved  bis  style.  He  attempted 
the  Hebrew  language  withuut  a  teacher,  and  after  re- 
linquishing the  study  of  it  in  despair,  be  resumed  his 
labours,  and  became  a  tolerable  proficient  in  that  for- 
bidding language. 

In  the  year  1 740  be  was  curate  of  Biddeford  in  De- 
vontbire,  where  be  hail  only  60I.  a-year,  including  a 
stated  collection  made  by  bis  friends.  On  the  death  of 
the  rector  he  was  dismissed  by  tbe  new  incumbent,  con- 
trary to  the  earnest  expostulation  of  the  parishioners, 
nbo  offered  to  maintain  him  independent  of  tbe  rector. 
In  1743  lie  became  curate  to  his  father,  who  held  the 
living  of  Westou-Favell  in  Northamptonshire,  and  con- 
tinued in  that  station  till  175Q,  when  his  health  was 
rapidly  declining,  from  his  intense  application  to  Study, 
and  a  constitution  naturally  delicate.  Having  been  art- 
fully decoyed  to  London  fur  a  change  of  air,  be  conti- 
nued about  two  years  in  that  metropolis,  and  was  soon 
recalled  to  Weston-Favell  to  succeed  bis  father.  He 
got  botb  the  livings  of  Weston  and  Colling  tree  in  the 
same  neighbourhood,  and  in  1752  was  made  M.  A. 
He  attended  to  the  duties  of  both  parishes  alternately 
with  a  curate,  in  the  discharge  of  which  he  waa  fervent 
and  indefatigable.  He  seldom  made  use  nf  notes  in  the 
pulpit,  and  constantly  catechised  tbe  children  of  his  pa- 
rishioners, nor  did  he  neglect  his  pastoral  visitations 
at  their  own  houses.  So  great  were  his  exertions,  that 
be  brought  on  a  decline,  accompanied  with  an  incessant 
the  3d  of  cough  and  acute  pains,  all  which  he  supported,  not  on* 
ly  with  fortitude,  but  without  a  single  expression  of: 
peevish  nesa. 

He  died  without  a  groan  on  the  25th  of  December 
1758,  about  44  years  of  age.  Hie  piety  waa  ardent 
and  sincere,  although  in  the  estimation  of  good  judges 
he  was  rather  enthusiastic.  He  was  unquestionably  a 
man  of  tbe  most  unblemished  moral  deportment ;  his 
temper  was  disinterested,  and  he  was  truly  humble 
without  affectation.  To  society  he  was  just  and  punc- 
tual, and  candid  to  people  of  every  description.  Tbe 
700I.  which  he  received  for  his  Meditations,  were  ap- 
plied to  the  relief  of  the  indigent  and  distressed.  He 
was  such  a  rigid  Calvinist,  that  he  was  almost  an  An- 
tinonoian,  whenever  he  spoke  of  imputed  righteousness.  . 
HU  erudition  waa  respectable,  bat  not  such  as  to  place 
him  among  scholars  of  the  first  rank,  although  he  seems 
to  have  been  master  of  tbe  classics.  Many  have  ad- 
mired the  style  of  his  writings,  but  a  judge  must  cer- 


id  ingenious  divine  of     tainly  pronounce  it  by  far  too  diffuse  to  be  termed  ele- 
gant, for  it,  is  neither  chaste,  manly,  nor  nervous. 
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Beside*  his  Meditations,  he  publribea  remarks  on  ■  tripod,  which  be  consecrated  to  tbe  muses.     Hesiod     Uttls 

Lord  Beltngbroke'*  letter*  on  the  vie  ami  *ludy  of  hi-  having  entered  himself  in  the  service  of  tbe  nam,  left        I 

M0T7,  io  far  a*  they  relate  to  the  history  of  the  Old  off  the  pastoral  life,  and  applied  himself  to  the  study  wf  ****** 

Testament ;  Theron  and  Aspasio;  Aspasio  Vindicated,  art*  and   learning.     When  he  was  grown  old,  for  A  m  ^T" 


learning.      When  be  was  grown  

agreed  by  all  that  he  lived  to  a  very  great  age,  be  re. 
moved  to  Locris,  a  town  about  the  same  distance  from 
Mooot  Parnattut  ai  Atcra  wm  from  Helicon.  Hie 
death  was  tragical.  The  man  with  whom  be  lived  at 
Locris,  a  Milesian  born,  ravished  a  maid  in  tbe  mom 
home  ;  and  though  Hesiod  was  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
fact,  yet  being  maliciously  accused  by  her  brothers  a* 
an  accomplice,  he  was  injuriously  slain  with  the  ravish- 
_,,  er,    and  thrown  into    the   lea.      The   Theogony,    and 

ben,  according  to  Mosei:  Though  in  Joshua  xxi-  39.  Work*  and  Days,  are  the  only  undoubted  pieces  of  this 
wnere  it  is  reckoned  among  the  Levities!  cities,  it  if  poet  now  extant :  though  it  is  supposed  that  these  poem* 
put  in  the  tribe  of  Gad ;  which  argues  it*  Situation  to  have  not  descended  perfect  and  finished  to  the  present 
be  on  the  confines  of  both.  time.     A  good  edition  of  Hesiod's  work*  was  published 

HESIOD,  a  very  ancient  Greek  poet ;  but  whether     by  Mr  Le  Clerc  at  Amsterdam  in  1701. 
cotemporary  with  Homer,  or  a  little  older  or  younger  r.—„..r... 
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and  Sermons  on  the  Trinity,    &c.  published  from  his 
own  M8S.  after  his  death. 

Hbrvey  hland,  one  of  the  South  Sea  island*  disco- 
vered by  Captain  Cook,  September  23.  1773,  who 
gave  it  that  name  in  honour  of  the  earl  of  Bristol.  It 
is  a  low  island,  situated  in  W.  Long.  158.  54.  S.  Lat. 
19.  8. 

HF.SRON,  Eseboh,  or  Hcttbvrt,  in  Ancient  Geo- 
graphy, the  royal  city  of  the  Amorites,  in  the  tribe 
Reuben 


than  him,  is  not  yet  agreed  among  the  learned  ;  nor 
there  light  enough  in  antiquity  to  settle  the  matter  ex- 
actly. Hit  father,  at  he  tells  n«  in  hit  Opera  et  Die*, 
was  an  inhabitant  of  Cuinsc,  one  of  the  Eolian  isles, 
now  called  Tain  Nova ;  and  removed  from  thence  to 
Atcra,  a  little  village  of  Bceotia,  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Helicon,  where  Hesiod  was  probably  born,  and  called, 
as  he  often  is,  Ascraut,  from  it.  Of  what  quality  hit 
father  wat,  it  nowhere  said;  but  that  he  was  driven  by 
his  misfortunes  from  C  anise  to  Ascrn,  Hesiod  himself 
informs  us-  His  father  seems  to  have  prospered  bettc 
at  Atcra  than  he  did  " 

could  arrive  at  no  higher  fortune  limn  keeping  theep 
the  top  of  Mount  Helicon.     Here  the  muses  met  witb 
him,  and  entered  him  into  their  service  : 

F.rewhile  a*  they  tbe  shepherd  twain  behold, 
Feeding  beneath  the  sacred  mount  bis  fold, 
With  love  of  charming  song  hit  breast  they  firM, 
There  me  the  heav'nly  mutes  first  inipir'd  ; 
There,  when  tbe  maids  of  Jove  the  silence  broke. 
To  Hetiod  thus,  the  shepherd  twain,  they  spoke,  &c. 
To  this  account,  which  i*  to  be  found  to  the  beginning 
of  hit    Gcntratio  Dtarum,  Ovid  allude*  in    these   two 
lines  ; 

Ntt  mint  runt  viut  Clio,  C/mtorit  laroret. 
Servant!  pttutkt  vollibui  Atcra  tuii. 
Nor  Clio  nor  her  titter*  have  I  seen. 
At  Heeiod  taw  them  in  tbe  Ascncan  green. 
Oo  the  death  of  the  father,  an  estate  was  left,  which 
"  ought  to  have   been  equally  divided   between  the  two 
brother*  He*iod  and  Penes;  but  Pcrset  defrauded  him 
in  the  division,  by  corrupting  the  judge*.     Hesiod  was 
SO  far  from  resenting  this  injustice,  that  he  expresses  a 
concern  for  those  mistaken  mortals  who  place  their  hap- 
n  riches  only,  even  at  the  ex  pence  of  their  »ir- 


HESPER,  Hesperus,  in  Attronor*f,  tbe  evening 
star;  an  appellation  given  to  Venn*  when  the  fellow* 
or  tett  after  the  sun.  Tbe  word  is  formed  of  the  Greek 
'ZrwtfH  i  *nd  is  supposed  to  have  been  originally  tbe 
proper  name  of  a  man,  brother  of  Atlas,  and  father  of 
tbe  Hesperidea. 

Diodorus,  lib.  iii.  relate*,  that  He*pemt  having  as- 
cended to  the  top  of  Mount  Atlas,  tbe  bettor  to  ob- 
serve and  contemplate  the  start,  never  returned  mora; 
and  that  hence  be  was  fabled  to  have  been  changed  in- 
to this  star. 

HESPERl  A,  an  ancient  name  of  Italy ;  so  called 


country  ;  yet  Hesiod      by   the  Greeks  from  its  western  situation.     Hetperia 
•-'  ■  ■  --      was  also  an  appellation  of  Spain;  hut  with  the  epithet 

ultima  (Horace),  to  distinguish  it  from  Italy,  which  i* 
called  Hesperia  magna  (Virgil),  from  it*  extent  of  em- 
pire. 

HESPERl  contra,  called  tbe  Great  Bay  by  tb* 
author  of  Hanno's  Peri  pi u«  ;  but  most  interpreter*, 
following  Mela,  understand  a  promontory  ;  some  Cap* 
Verd,  other*  Palma*  Cape :  Vomio*  takes  it  to  be  the 
former,  since  Hanno  did  not  proceed  so  far  as  the  latter 
cape. 

HESPERIDEA,  in  Botany  (front  the  Hesperi- 
dea) j  golden  or  precious  fruit :  the  name  of  the  19th 
order  in  Liontcut't  Fragments  of  a  Natural  Method. 
See  Botany. 

HESPERIDES,  in  the  ancient  mythology,  were 
the  daughters  of  Hesper  or  Hesperus,  the  brother  of 
Atlas.  According  to  Diodoru*,  Heapenttand  Alias  wer* 
two  brothers  who  possessed  great  riches  in  the  westrra 
parts  of  Africa.  Hetperua  had  a  daughter  called  He*, 
prria,  who  married  her  uncle  Atlas,  and  from  this  mar- 
riage proceeded  seven dangh tern,  called  HetperitUs from 
the  name  of  their  mother,  and  Atiantidet  from  that  of 
their  father.  According  to  the  poets,  the  Hesperviei 
were  three  in  number,  fca}t,  Aretbusa,  and  Heiper* 
thnta.  Hesiod,  in  his  Theogony,  make*  them  tho 
He  lets  us  know,  that  be  was  not  only  above  daughter*  of  Nox,  Night,  and  tett  them  in  tbe  nmt 
want,  but  capable  of  assisting  hit  brother  in  time  of  place  with  the  Gorgons  ;  viz.  at  the  extremities  of  the 
need;  which  bo  often  did  though  be  had  been  to  ill  west,  near  Mount  Atlas:  it  is  on  that  account  b* 
■ted  by  him.  The  last  circumstance  he  mentions  rrla-  makes  them  the  daughter*  of  Night,  because  tbe  son 
ting  to  himself  is  hit  conquest  in  a  poetical  contention,  sets  there.  The  Hesperidea  are  represented  by  tbe  an- 
Archidsmna,  king  of  Euboea,  had  instituted  funeral  cients  as  bovSng  the  keeping  *f  certain  golden  apple*, 
game*  in  honour  of  his  own  memory,  which  his  sons  on  tbe  other  tide  the  ocean.  And  tbe  poets  gave  them 
afterward*  took  care  to  have  perforated.  Here  He.  a  dragon  to  watch  the  garden  where  the  fruit  grow*  j 
tied  was  a  competitor  for  the  prize  in  poetry ;  and  won  tbi*  dragon  they  tell  ut  Hercules  slew,  and  carried  off 
5  4» 
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mshUm  the  applets-Pliny  and  Solinu*  will  hare  the  dragon  to 
H        be  no  ether  than  id  arm  or  (he  tea,  wherewith  (he  ger- 
Hot.    jen  nu  en  complied,  and  which  defended  the  entrance 
~"V™"*  thereof!.     And  Varro  (opposes,  that  the  golden  applet 
were  nothing  but  abecp.     Others,  with  more  probabili- 
ty, asy  they  were  oranges. 

The  Garden*  qf the  HxsratiDEa  are  placed  by  aome 
authors  at  Larache,  a  city  of  Fez ;  by  others  at  Bernich 
a  city  of  Barca,  which  Ullie*  better  with  the  fable. 
Other*  take  the  province  of  Sun  in  Morocco  for 
(he  island  wherein  the  garden  waa  stated.  And,  last- 
ly, Rudbeck*  places  the  Fortunate  Islands,  and  the 
Srdens  of  the  Heaperidei,  in  his  own  country  Swe- 
ll. 

HESPERIDUM  iksul*,  In  Ancient  Geography, 
islands  near  the  Heaperi  Cornn  t  hat  the  accounts  of 
them  are  to  much  involved  in  fable,  that  nothing  cer- 
tain can  be  affirmed  of  them. 

HESPERIS,  Rocket,  Dame'*  Violet,  or  QaeeV* 
Gitliflower  ;  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  terra- 
dynaraia  cleat;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  un- 
der the  aoth  order,  Siliauota.     See  Botani  Index. 

HESPERUS,  in  fabulous  history,  son  of  Cepbaloa 
by  Aurora,  a*  fair  as  Venus,  was  changed  into  a  star, 
called  Lucifer  in  the  morning,  and  Hupemi  in  the 
evening.     See  HESPEK. 

HESSE,  a  country  of  Germany,  iu  the  circle  of  the 
Upper  Rhine  ;  bounded  on  the  aonth  by  Baden  and  Ba- 
varia ;  on  the  east  by  the  principalities  of  Saxe  Mein- 
■ngen,  Saxe  Weimar,  and  the  Prussian  states;  on  the 
north  by  Brunswick  and  the  Prussian  states ;  and  on 
the  west  by  tbe  same  state*  and  Nassau.  In  the  ' 
shore  limits,  the  county  of  Katzenellnbogen  and  aome 
other  territories  are  not  included.  The  whole  coun- 
try, hi  its  utmost  length,  la  near  100  mile*,  aud  in 
aome  places  about  60  in  breadth.  Tbe  air  i*  cold, 
but  wholesome ;  and  the  soil  fruitful  in  corn,  wine, 
wood,  and  pasture.  The  country  abounds  also  in  cat- 
tle, fish,  and  game ;  salt  springs,  baths,  and  mineral 
waters.  The  hills,  which  are  many,  yield  silver,  Con- 
ner, lead,  iron,  alum,  vitriol,  pit-coal,  sulphur,  boles,  a 
porcelain  earth,  marble,  and  alabaster.  In  the  Eder, 
gold  ia  sometimes  found ;  and  at  Frankenberg  a  gold 
mine  was  formerly  wrought.  Besides  many  leaser 
streams,  Hesse  is  watered  by  the  fallowing  riven, 
viz.  (he  Llian,  the  Fulda,  the  Eder  or  Scbwalm,  tbe 
Werra  or  Weser,  and  Dicrael.  The  Mayne  passes 
.through  the  county  of  Katzcnellnbogen.  This  coun- 
try, like  most  other*  in  Germany,  has  its  state*,  consist- 
ing of  tbe  prelate*,  as  tbey  are  called,  the  nobility,  and 
the  towns.  Tbe  diets  are  divided  into  general  and 
particular,  and  the  latter  into  the  greater  and  smaller 
committees.  The  bouse  of  Hesse  ia  divided  into  two 
principal  branches,  vie.  Casael  and  Darmstadt,  of  which 
Pbilinsdale, .  KlunfHdts,  and  Homhurg,  are  collateral 
branches ;  tbe  two  lint  of  Hesse  Caste),  and  the  Utt 
of  Hesse- Darmstadt.  Their  right*  and  privileges  are 
very  considerable.  In  particular,  thry  have  votes  at 
the  diet  of  Frankfort.  Tbe  prince*  of  Hesse  Cassel 
ere  not  of  age  till  they  are  2C,  but  thoie  of  Hesse- 
Dxrmstadt  are  su  at  1 8.  The  right  of  primogeniture 
bath  been  established  in. bath  houses.  The  revenue*  of 
JDnrsMtadt  are  said  to  amount  to  370,003!.  a- year, 
«nd  those  of  fleate-Cawl  tp  near  380,000!.  Tbe 
■mall  county  of  Schaumherg  alone  yields  a  revenue  of 
"Vol.  X,  Part  IL  t 
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io.cooI.  and  that  of  KeUenellnbogen,  with  the  fbrettn 
of  Richard* walde,  it  i*  (aid,  wa*  farmed  near  aoo  year* 
ago  at  I2,000l.  In  1818  Hease  Darmstadt  contained 
619,500  inhabitants,  and  Hesse  Cattel  540,000.  Tbe  „ 
troop*  that  the  former  hires  out  bare  often  hrougbt  bim 
in  large  sum*,  especially  from  Great  Britain.  He  keeps 
a  standing  army  of  15,000  men.  Thia  family  ia  allied 
(o  most  if  not  all  of  the  Protestant  prince*  in  Europe. 
The  branches  of  Caste],  Hamburg,  and  Pbiliptdale,  are 
Cglvinittt}  that  of  Darmstadt,  Lutheran!}  and  that 
of  Rhinfeldtt,  Roman  Catholics.  The  prince  of  Hesse- 
Caste!,  in  the  year  1749,  embraced  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic religion  ;  but  in  1754  drew  np,  and  confirmed  by 
oath,  an  instrument,  of  which  all  the  Protestant  princes 
are  guarantees,  declaring  that  the  established  religion 
of  bis  domininwoR  should  continue  in  every  respect  as 
before,  and  that  hit  children  should  be  brought  up  and 
instructed  therein.  Here,  as  iu  the  other  Protestant 
Lutheran  countries  of  Germany,  are  consistories,  *u- 
perintendantt,.  and  inspectors  of  the  church.  In  the 
whole  landgraviate  are  three  univeraitiea,  beside*  La- 
tin schools  and  gymnasia,  for  the  education  of  youth. 
Tbe  manufacture*  of  Hesse  are  linen  cloth,  hat*,  stock- 
ings, gloves,  paper,  goldsmiths  wares ;  and  at  Cattel  a 
beautiful  porcelain  is  made,  Tbey  have  also  the  finest 
wool  iu  Germany ;  but  *re  reproached  with  want  of  in- 
dustry, in  e  1  porting  instead  of  manufacturing  it  them- 
selves.—This  it  supposed  to  have  been  the  country  of 
tbe  ancient  Catti,  mentioned  by  Tacitus,  &o.  who  in 
after-ages,  were  called  Cfiatii,  Chasti,  Haiti,  and  Hem. 
The  two  chief  branches  of  Cattel  and  Darmstadt  have 
many  rights  and  privilege*  in  common,  which  we  have 
not  room  to  specify.  Both  of  them  have  a  tent  and 
vote  in  the  diet  of  tbe  empire.  In  1806,  the  greater 
part  of  Hetse  Casae!  wa*  incorporated  with  the  king- 
dom of  Westphalia,  erected  by  Bonaparte  in  favour  of 
his  brother  Jerome.  "But  in  1813  it  waa  restored  to 
the  hereditary  prince.  Both  Hesse  Caate)  and  Hesse 
Darmstadt  have  received  considerable  additions  of  ter- 
ritory since  the  year  1800. 

HESSIAN  FLT,  a  very  mischievous  insect  which 
lately  made  it*  appearance  in  North  America ;  and 
whose  depredations  threaten  iu  time  to  destroy  the 
crops  of  wheat  in  that  country  entirely.  It  is,  in  its 
perfect  state,  a  small  winged  insect ;  but  the  mischief 
it  does  it  while  in  the  form  of  a  caterpillar}  and  the 
difficulty  of  destroying  it  is  increased  by  its  being  a* 
yet  unknown  where  it  deposits  its  eggs  to  be  hatched, 
brf»re  the  first  appearance  of  the  caterpillars.  These 
mischievous  insect*  begin  their  depredations  in  autumn, 
as  sopn  at  (he  wheat  begin*  to  shoot  up  through  (he 
ground.  Tbey  devour  the  tender  leaf  and  slem  with 
great  voracity,  and  continue  to  do  to  till  stopped  by  the 
frost ;  bot  no  sooner  is  thin  obstacle  removed  by  the 
warmth  of  the  spring,  but  the  fly  appear*  again,  laying 
its  eggs  now,  as  ha*  been  supposed,  upon  the  sterna  of 
tlrft  wheat  just  beginning  to  spire.  The  caterpillars, 
hatched  from  these  eggs,  perforate  tbe  stems  of  the  re- 
maining plants  at  the  joints,  and  lodge  themselves  in 
the  bollaw  within  the  corn,  which  shows  no  sign  of  dis- 
ease till  the  ears  begin  to  turn  heavy.  The  stems  then 
break  ;  and  being  no  longer  able  to  perform  their  of- 
fice in  supporting  and  supplying  the  ear*  with  nourish- 
ment, the  corn  perishes  about  tbe  time  that  it  goes  into 
a  milky  state.  These  insects  attack  also  rye,  barley, 
jL 
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and  timothy-gram",  though  they  stem  to  prefer  wheat. 
The  destruction  occasioned  by  them  is  described  in  the 
"*  American  Museum  (a  magazine  published  at  Phila- 
delphia) Tor  February  1787,  in  the  following  words! 
"  It  is  well  known  that  all  (lie  crops  of  wheat  in  all  the 
land  over  which  it  has  extended,  have  fallen  before  it, 
and  that  the  farmers  beyond  it  dread  its  approach ;  the 
prospect  is,  tliat  unless  means  are  discovered  to  prevent 
its  progress,  the  whole  continent  will  be  overrun ;— a 
calamity  more  (a  be  dieaded  than  the  ravages  of  war." 
This  terrible  insect  appeared  first  in  Long  Inland 
during  the  American  war,  and  was  supposed  to  have 
been  brought  from  Germany  by  the  Hessians  ;  whence 
it  had  the  name  of  (he  Hessian  fly.  From  thence  it  has 
proceeded  inland  at  the  rate  of  about  1 j  or  20  miles 
annually;  and  by  the  year  1789  had  reached  2oo 
miles  from  the  place  where  it  was  first  observed.  At 
that  time  it  continued  to  proceed  with  unseating  in- 
crease ;  being  apparently  slopped  neither  by  rivers  nor 
mountains.  In  the  fly  state  it  is  likewise  exceedingly 
troublesome  ;  by  getting  into  houses  in  swarms,  falling 
into  victuals  and  drink  ;  filling  the  windows,  and  flying 

Erpetuully  into  the  candles.    It  still  continued  to  infest 
ing  Island  as  much  as  ever;  and  in  many  places  the 
culture  of  wheat  was  entirely  abandoned, 

The  American  States  are  likewise  infested  with  ano- 
ther mischievous  insect,  named  the  Virginian  wheat-fly. 
Thi>,  however,  has  not  yet  passed  the  river  Delaware; 
though  there  is  danger  of  its  being  gradually  inured  to 
colder  climates  so  as  to  extend  its  depredations  to  the 
northern  colonies  aUo.  But  St  is  by  no  means  the 
same  with  the  Hessian  fly.  The  wheat  fly  is  the  same 
with  that  whose  ravages  in  the  Angumois  in  France 
are  recorded  by  M.  Du  Hamel  ;  it  eats  the  grain,  and 
is  a  moth  in  its  perfect  state.  On  the  other  band,  the 
Hessian  fly  has  hitherto  been  unknown  to  naturalists; 
it  eats  only  the  leaf  and  stalk  ;  and,  in  its  peifect  state, 
in  probably  a  tenthredo,  like  the  black  negro-fly  of  the 

As  of  late  years  great  quantities  of  wheat  were  im- 
ported from  America  into  Britain,  it  became  an  object 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  government  to  consider  how 
far  it  was  proper  to  allow  of  such  importation,  lest  this 
destructive  insect  might  be  brought  along  with  the 
grain.  The  matter,  therefore,  was  fully  canvassed  be- 
fore the  privy  council;  and  the  following  is  the  sub- 
stance of  the  information  relative  to  it ;  and  in  conse- 
Suence  of  this,  the  importation  of  American  wheat  was 
orbid  by  proclamation. 

1.  By  a  letter,  dated  22d  April  1788,  Mr  Bond, 
consul  at  Philadelphia,  informed  the  marqui*  of  Caer- 
martlien,  that  there  was  a  design  to  export  wheat  from 
thence  to  England;  that  the  fly  bad  made  great  depre- 
dations ;  and  that  there  might  be  danger  of  its  thus  be- 
ing conveyed  acrnss  the  Atlantic,  He  added,  that  it 
was  not  known  where  the  eggs  of  the  insect  were  depo- 
sited, though  it  was  supposed  to  be  in  the  grain.  Steep- 
ing the  seed  in  elder  juice  he  recommended  as  an  effec- 
tual remedy  and  preservative  of  the  crop. 

2.  In  consequence  of  this  information  his  Lordship 
wrote  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  president  of  the  royal  so- 
ciety, desiring  him  to  enquire  as  much  as  possible  con- 
cerning the  insect,  both  with  regard  to  its  natural  his- 
tory, and  the  method  of  preventing  its  ravages.     In 


this  research,  however,  that  learned  gentleman  mistook  u 
the  insect  called  the  flying  weevil  lor  the  Hessian  fly. 
Of  this  insect  he  gives  a  description;  but  in  n  little  — ' 
lime,  being  sensiblr  or  his  mistake,  he  observed  to  the 
coundil,  that  his  report  to  the  marquis  of  Caermar- 
then  applif  d  hot  to  the  Hessian  fly,  but  to  a  different 
insect,  viz.  the  flying  weevil, •  that  the  danger  of  im- 
porting this  insect  was  much  greater  than  that  of  the 
Hessian  fly.  The  com  already  brought  from  Ameri- 
ca, he  was  of  opinion,  might  easily  be  examined,  and 
a  discovery  made  whether  the  fly  had  been  there. 
Among  other  methods  which  might  be  used  for  tbis 
purpose,  that  of  putting  the  corn  among  water  was  one, 
when  the  infected  grains  would  rise  to  the  top,  and 
might  then  be  opened  and  examined.  Some  slight 
trials  of  that  kind  he  had  already  made;  and  found 
manifest  aigos  of  the  fly  in  some  grains  which  lie  had 

3.  A  farther  account  of  the  insect  was  given  by  Dr 
Milchel,  in  consequence  of  the  a  have- mentioned  letter 
from  the  marquis  of  Caermarthen.  According  to  him 
it  was  Erst  discovered  in  the  year  1776,  on  Staten 
Island,  and  the  west  end  of  Long  Island ;  since  that 
time  it  proceeded  regularly  through  the  southern  dis- 
trict of  the  state  of  New  York,  part  of  Connecticut ; 
and  at  the  time  of  giving  the  account,  July  1788,  had 
got  into  New  Jersey,  As  it  appeared  about  the  time 
that  the  Hes-ian  troop)  arrived,  an  opinion  had  gone 
abroad  that  they  brought  it  along  with  tbera  ;  but  tin 
Doctor  was  of  opinion  that  it  is  a  native  animal,  nou- 
rished' by  some  indigenous  plant,  but  which  then,  for 
the  first  time,  came  among  the  wheat,  and  found  it 
proper  food.  He  had  seen  the  caterpillar,  chnsalis, 
and  fly,  but  never  could  find  the  egg,  or  discover  where 
it  is  deposited.  The  caterpillar  appears,  as  has  already 
been  said,  in  autumn,  and,  after  having  devoured  the 
tender  etalk,  anon  becomes  a  chrysalis,  coloured  like  a 
flax-seed ;  which,  being  fixed  between  the  leaf  and  the 
stalk,  injures  tbe  plant  by  its  mechanical  pressure ; 
from  this  proceeds  the  fly,  which  it  either  able  of  itself 
to  sustain  the  intense  winter  frosts,  'or  lays  egg*  capa- 
ble of  doing  it.  Early  in  the  spring  the  caterpillar 
appears  again,  even  when  the  heat  is  scarce  sufficient 
to  make  the  wheat  grow ;  its  ravages,  therefore,  are 
at  tins  period  particularly  destructive  ;  and  it  passes 
through  its  metamorphoses  with  such  speed,  as  In  pro- 
duce a  third  generation  while  the  wheat  is  yet  lender 
and  juicy  ;  however,  as  the  corn  has  by  this  time  grown 
considerably,  the  third  generation  is  not  so  destructive 
at  the  second.  It  hurts  chiefly  by  rendering  the  straw 
weak,  and  liable  to  break  down  when  loaded  after- 
wards by  the  weight  of  a  foil  ear ;  "  and  sometimes 
(says  the  Doctor)  it  will  he  infested  by  the  fourth 
swarm  before  harvest." 

4.  In  another  communication  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks, 
dated  July  34.  1788,  he  makes  some  general  observa- 
tions on  the  nature  of  those  caterpillars  from  which 
flying  insects  proceed ;  and  to  which  class  both  the 
flying  weevil  and  Hessian  fly  belong.  Nature,  he  ob- 
serves, bos  provided  against  the  kinds  of  danger  these 
tender  insects  are  most  likely  to  meet  with,  l'bus,  in 
climates  where  the  winters  are  severe,  the  egg*  of  the 
most  tender  insects  resist  the  force  of  the  osoal  frost ; 
in  seasons  of  remarkable  severity,  indeed,  some  are  de- 
stroyed- ; 
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Utnriu  stroyed  ;  hat  a  efficient  number  ■(way*  escape  for  pro- 
f  !j  p»RKting  the  species.  The  young  caterpillar,  if  haLcb- 
»  ■' ed  before  its  proper  Food  be  ready,  will  survive  even 
weeka  before  it  perishes  for  want  of  nourishment  ;  and 
in  some  few  instances  where  it  i*  hatched  in  the  au- 
tumn, it  is  directed  by  instinct  to  spin  a  web,  in  which 
it  remains  torpid  and  without  food  during  the  whole 
winter.  The  chrysalis,  though  deprived  of  loco-mo- 
tion, is  capable  of  resisting  various  dangers,  arising  from 
cold,  heat,  wet,  &c. ;  and  the  length  of  time  which  the 
animal  remains  in  that  state  is  capable  of  very  consider- 
able extension.  The  complete  animal,  tender  a*  it  ap- 
pears, and  intended  to  exist  no  longer  than  it  neces- 
sary to  fulfil  the  buiinesa  of  propagation,  which,  in 
lone  species,  is  gone  through  in  a  few  days,  neverthe- 
less is  capable,  in  some  instances,  of  enduring  the  utmost 
variation  of  climate  ;  and  if  by  accidental  circum- 
stances, the  sexes  are  prevented  from  meeting,  its  short 
life  ia  extended  ta  many  times  the  amount  of  its  usual 

The  observations  on  the  fly  made  by  Sir  Joseph  in 
this  paper,  are  not  different  from  those  already  related  ; 
•nly  lie  dissents  from  the  opinion  of  Mr  Bond,  that 
the  eggs  are  laid  on  the  grain  ;  thinking  it  more  pro- 
bable from  analogy,  that  they  are  deposited  on  the 
straw  ;  and  being  shaken  off  from  thence  by  thestrokes 
of  the  flail  in  thrashing,  are  mixed  with  the  corn  5 
from  whence  it  must  be  very  difficult  to  separate  them. 
Hence  he  concluded,  that  there  was  an  apparent  and 
Very  great  risk  of  importing  the  eggs  along  with  the 
corn  ;  and  there  was  no  doubt,  that  when  once  they 
had  got  a  footing,  thry  would  establish  themselves  in 
Britain  as  well  as  In  America.  It  must  he  observed, 
however,  that  none  of  the  grain  which  was  examined 
showed  any  signs  of  this  fly,  it*  eggs,  or  caterpillars; 
aueh  insects  as  were  found  in  some  diseased  specimens 
being  only  the  weevils  common  in  England  as  well  as 
in  other  countries;  though  some  which  were  inspec- 
ted in  the  month  of  August  this  year  contained  the 
chrysalis  of  some  insects,  which  Sir  Joseph  Banks  was 
of  opinion  might  be  the  flying  weevil ;  and  as  be  did  not 
know  whether  these  would  revive  or  not,  he  gave  it  as 
his  opinion,  that  the  cargo  in  which  they  were  found 
ought  not  id  be  suffered  to  come  into  the  kingdom. 

5.  In  order  to  procure  all  the  intelligence  that  could 
be  had  concerning  these  insects,  ihe  duke  of  Dorset 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  Hoyal  Society  of  Agriculture  in 
France,  to  know  whether  any  of  them  exists  in  that 
country.  The  report  of  the  society  was  accompanied 
with  a  drawing  of  two  insect* ;  one  of  which  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  caterpillar  of  the  Hessian  fly,  from  its 
attacking  the  wheat  only  when  in  the  herb  ;  begin- 
ning its  ravages  in  autumn,  reappearing  in  the  spring, 
and  undergoing  the  metamorphoses  already  mentioned. 
"  That  insect  (say  the  society),  whose  havock  has  heen 
well  known  in  America  only  since  1776,  does  not  ap- 
pear to  differ  from  it,  as  well  as  we  can  judge  from  a 
eery  short  description  of  those  which  have  been  observed 
in  the  north,  and  of  which  the  history  is  contained  in 
the  different  volume*  of  the  academy  of  sciences  of 
Stockholm.  We  know  that  there  exist  in  France  ca- 
terpillars whose  manner  of  living  resemble*  that  of 
those  insects  ;  but  the  mischief  which  they  do  to  corn 
having  never  been  considerable  enough  to  attract  the 
-  attention  of  government,  and  not  having  been  ourselves 
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engaged    in  following  in  detail  the  history  of  that  ape-    H«>i*x 
cies  of  caterpillar,  we  regret  not  being  able  to  say  any       Tlj. 
thing  particular  upon  that  subject."     The  rest  of  the'1  "*V™  ' 
report  contains  an  account  of  the  flying  weevil. 

6.  Further  recourse  waa  now  had  to  America  for 
information.  The  marquis  of  Caermarlhen  wrote  to 
Sir  John  Temple  at  New  York,  the  British  consul  gn- 
neral ;  and  this  gentleman  applied  to  Colonel  Morgan, 
who  had  been  more  curious  with  respect  to  this  insect 
than  any  other  person  with  whom  he  was  acquainted. 
Hia  account  was,  that  the  Hessian  fly  was  Erst  intro- 
duced into  America  by  means  of  some  straw  made  nse 
of  in  package,  or  otherwise  landed  on  Long  Island  at 
an  early  period  of  the  late  war  ;  and  it*  first  appear- 
ance wu  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sir  William  Howe1* 
debarkation,  and  at  Flat  Bush.  From  thence  it 
spread  in  every  direction,  but  at  first  very  slowly  ; 
and  it  was  nut  till  the  year  1786  that  they  reached 
Mr  Morgan's  farm,  situated  not  quite  50  milts  from 
New  York.  No  damage  was  done  the  first  season, 
ittle  the  second;    but  in   1788  they  were 
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e  places  totally  destroy- 
"      "       "      says  Mr 


The  name  of  Hessian  fiy  (sa 
Morgan)  was  given  to  tbi*  insect  by  myself  and  a 
friend  early  after  its  appearance  on  Long  Island." 
In  a  tetter  to  General  Washington,  dated  July  31st 
1788,  Mr  Morgan  treats-  par  tic  o  I  arly  of  the  insect  it- 
self, and  mentions  several  experiments  made  by  himself 
to  oppose  its  depredation).  The  result  of  these  was,  that 
good  culture  of  strong  soil,  or  well  manured  lands,  may 
sometimes  produce  a  crop  of  wheat  or  barley,  when 
that  sowed  on  poor  or  middling  sail,  without  the  other 
advantages,  will  be  totally  destroyed.  "  But  (says 
he)  as  the  insect  live*  in  its  aurehia  state  in  straw  and 
litter  through  the  winter,  I  find  that  unmixed  barn- 
yard manure  spread  on  the  land  in  the  spring  multi- 
plies the  fly  to  an  astonishing  degree  :  hence  the  farmer 
will  see  the  necessity  of  mixing  his  yard  with  earth  and 
marl  in  heap*  ;  adding,  where  he  ran  do  it,  a  quan- 
tity of  lime,  and  changing  the  heaps,  aftrr  they  have 
undergone  the  necessary  fermentation,  that  their  part* 
may  be  well  incorporated,  and  a  new  digestion  brought 
on,  which  will  effectually  destroy  the  insects.  Rolling 
of  wheat  jo*t  before  the  first  frosts  in  autumn,  and  soon 
after  the  last  in  spring,  or  before  the  wheat  begins  to 
pipe  or  spindle,  has  also  a  good  effect.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  a  part  of  good  culture;  and,  secondly,  the 
roller  crushes  and  destroys  a  great  proportion  of  the 
insects.  Top-dressing*  of  lime,  or  of  live  ashes,  art 
ust-rul  a*  manures,  and  may  (when  applied  about  the 
time*  I  have  mentioned  as  proper  for  rolling)  he  of- 
fensive to  the  insect ;  but  if  used  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
destroy  them,  would,  I  believe,  destroy  the  wheat  also. 
In  the  year  1762,  a  particular  species  of  wheat  was  in- 
troduced on  Long  Island,  which  i*  found  to  resist  the 
fly,  and  to  yield  a  crop  when  all  other  wheat*  iu  the 
same  neighbourhood  are  destroyed  by  it.  But  at  this 
wheat  has  been  incaulinuslv  sowed  in  field  with  other 
kinds,  it  ha*  generally  become  so  mixed  by  the  far- 
mers, as  to  suffer  in  its  character  in  proportion  to  this 
mixture ;  insomuch,  that  some  farmers,  from  inatten- 
tion to  this  circumstance,  have  condemned  it  altogether. 
Fortunately,  however,  tome  crop*  have  been  preserved 
from  this  degeneration  ;  and  I  was  so  lucky  as  to  pro- 
cure the  whole  of  my  last  year's  seed  of  the  pure*!  kind  1 
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H*unn  the  consequence  of  which  has  been  a  good  crop,  irhiltt 
Fly.  nty  neighbours  field*,  sowed  with  ether  kinds  of  wheal, 
k"— ~»"  " '  have  lieen  either  totally  destroyed  or  materially  injur* 
ed,  I  have  satitned  myself  that  this  specie*  of  nheat 
was  brought  ta  New  York  in  1782  ;  that  a  cargo  of 
it  wa*  then  sent  to  Messrs  Underbill's  mill  to  be  ma- 
.nufiictnrcd  into  floor;  and  that  from  wed  naved  out 
of  this  parcel,  the  ye]  low- bearded  wheat  «M  propaga- 
ted. It  is  a  generally  received  opinion,  that  the  capa- 
city of  the  yellow-bearded  wheat  to  resitt  the  attack* 
of  the  fly  bowing  to  the  hardness  or  solidity  of  the 
straw ;  bat  when  we  reflect  that  other  wheat*  are  some- 
time* wholly  cut  off  in  the  fall  of  ibo  year,  and  some- 
times early  in  the  spring,  before  the  season  of  it*  run- 
ning to  straw,  we  shall  be  induced  to  assign  some  other 
cause.  1  cannot  point  out  more  than  two  distinctions 
of  this  freut  other  wheats.  The  first  is  in  the  ear, 
at  or  after  harvest.  The  obvious  difference,  then,  is  in 
the  colour  of  tbe  chaff.  The  second  can  only  be  ob- 
served by  the  miller,  who  says,  "  this  grain  requires  to 
be  more  aired  and  dried  than  any  other  wheat  before 
grinding,  or  it  will  not  yield  its  floor  so  kindly,  as  it 
w  of  a  more  oily  nature  ;  but  when  thus  aired  and 
dried,  the  quality  and  quantity  of  its  flour  are  equal  to 
that  of  the  best  white  wheat.'* 

7.  In  a  letter  to  Mr  Wad*  worth,  dated  aid  Au- 
gust 1788,  we  are  informed  that  the  experiment* 
made  with  elder  juice,  recommended  as  a  preventive 
of  this  evil  by  Mr  Bond,  were  fallacious,  and  had  fail- 
ed in  every  instance  in  1785  ;  but  the  efficacy  of  the 
yellow-bearded  wheat  in  resisting  the  attacks  of  tbe  fly 
sa  confirmed.  Tbe  program*  of  tbe  fly  northward  is 
likewise  confirmed  ;  bat  we  are  told  that  it  ha*  disap- 
peared io  many  place*  near  New  York,  where  it-form- 
erly  a  boo  tided. 

8-  In  canaeqnenee  of  the  correspondence  between 
the  marquis  of  Caennarthen  end  Mr  Bond,  the  latter 
made  very  particular  inquiry  concerning  this  mischie- 
vous insect,  and  bas  given  a  better  account  of  it  than 
nay  of  the  above.  "The  Hessian  fly  (says  he)  is  n 
small  dark  fly,  with  thin,  long,  black  legs  ;  clear  trans- 
parent wings,  extending  far  beyond  the  body  of  tbe 
trunk;  with  smalt,  though  perceptible,  horn*  or  feelers 
projecting  from  tbe  aneot.  These  I  have  seen  appear 
in  sine  and  shape  like  a  little  fly  which  attack*  cheese 
io  this  country,  and  which  is  very  closely  watched  by 
the  keeper*  of  dairies  here,  as  productive  of  the  worm 
ur  skipper*  which  destroy  cheese  ;  and  it  is  remark- 
able, that  the  worm  produced  from  tbe  egg  of  the 
Hessian  By,  though  rather  thinner  and  longer,  bears  a 
strong  resemblance  to  the  worm  in  cheese.  The  horns 
which  evidently  appear  on  tbe  Hessian  fly  may  be 
provided  by  nature  aa  feeler*  to  enable  them  to  perfo- 
rate hard  grain,  aa  well  a*  grain  in  a  softer  state ; 
though  I  have  not  yet  seen  any  person  who  baa  perceived 
tDe  HS*  "Amir  H  °7>  '■>  tHO  Br,'n  of  the  wheat,  or  who 
ha*  found  any  nit,  mucus,  or  even  dust,  in  the  dry  straw, 
io  ricks  or  barns,  to  induce  a  belief  that  the  egg  is 
there  deposited  after  the  harvest.  One  publication, 
signed  a  Landholder,  goes  *o  far  as- to  favour  the  idea 
that  the  flj  even  perforate*  tbe  seed,  and  deposits  its 
eggs  therein.  Hi*  ideas  have  been  condemned,  as 
lending  to  mislead  others  ;  but  by  no  means  confuted 
either  by  real  sot  or  experiment.  An  observation  I 
made  myself,  gave  me  some  cause  toanpicncod  that  (be 


idea  mentioned  in  the  paper  signed  a  Landholder  sras    rfn  lis 
founded  io  fact :    Upon  examining  a  barn,  in  a  country       *Tv. 
wherein  the  fly  bad  not  been  known  to  injure  the  has-  '■"» '  ■* 
vest  (though  it  bas  now  certainly  made  its  appearance 
there  within  a  few  weeks),  I  observed  io  the  flaw*  and 
aperture*  where  the  wood  was  decayed,   over  which 
cobweb*  were  woven,  several  of  these  Ate*  entangled 
in  the  webs,  many  of  them  dead,  bnt  some  alive,  and 
struggling  to  disengage  themselves  ;  from  hence  I  con- 
cluded tbat  there  wa*  a  propensity  in  the  fly  to  get  in- 
to tbe  mow ;  but  whether  with  a  purpose  of  mere  shel- 
ter and  nurture,  or  with  a  view  to  deposit  its  eggs,  I 
am  at  a  to**  to  decide." 

9.  Mr  Bond  then  refer*  ta  tome  observations  by  a 
Mr  Potts  and  Mr  Cleaver,  .which,  with  several  other 
papers  on  the  subject,  be  bad  inclosed  in  bis  letter  to 
the  marquis.  Tbe  former  was  a  farmer  in  the  county 
of  Chester,  who  stacked  his  wheat  in  antumn  1788,  at 
a  time  when  tbe  fly  had  not  been  aeon  in  or  near  that 
county.  About  six  or  seven  week*  after  the  harvest 
he  had  occasion  ta  thresh  some  of  hi*  wheat ;  and  with 
a  view  to  prevent  its  scattering  and  wading,  he  threw 
tbe  sheaves  from  the  rick  upon  a  large  sheet.  On  ta- 
king np  the  sheave*  to  carry  them  to  the  threshing- 
floor,  he  perceived  a  great  number  of  flies,  answering 
precisely  tbe  description  of  the  Hessian  fly,  lying  upon 
the  sheet,  some  dead,  and  other*  in  a  torpid  state; 
from  whence  he  concluded  that  the  fly  bad  got  a 
footing  in  hi*  rick  ;  hot  from  any  examination  either 
of  the  itraw  or  grain,  no  trace  of  the  egg*  being  d«- 
poiited  wa*  discovered.  Mr  Cleaver,  a  fanner  in  the 
same  county,  apprehending  that  the  fly  might  ap- 
proach his  neighbourhood,  sowed  some  wheat  in  bin 
garden,  which  grew  10  a*  to  appear  above  ground  in 
leu  than  a  fortnight,  when  a  violent  north-east  wind 
came  on ;  and  immediately  after  ha  perceived  email 
cloud*  of  flics  over  and  about  the  wheat  be  bad  sown. 
He  examined  the  grain  in  a  few  day*  ;  and  found  that 
numbers  of  the  flies  bad  deposited  their  eggs  in  the 
heart  of  the  main  stalk,  and  many  of  them  lay  dead 
on  the  ground  where  the  wheat  waa  aown,  and  near 
it.  Many  of  tbe  eggs  were  found  in  the  stalk  ;  and 
some  small  white  worm*  produced  from  other  egg* 
were  lately  discovered  in  tbe  stalk  very  near  the  root 
of  the  wheat.  Wherever  these  worm*  were  found, 
tbe  whole  of  the  individual  stalk  wa*  perceptibly 
changed  in  point  of  colour,  tending  to  a  yellowish 
cast;  the  top  hanging  down  quite  shrunk  and  wither- 
ed. In  some  of  the  wheat  which  wa*  carefully  ex- 
amined,  the  egg* -were  found  within  the  stalk,  of  a 
very  minute  size  and  whitish  colour,  with  something 
of  a  yellow  tinge.  In  those  where  tbe  worm  wa» 
formed,  it  wa*  carefully  wrapped  up,  surrounded  by 
different  coats  of  tbe  shoot  in  which  it  lay,  aa  if  it 
had  been  skilfully  and  tenderly  rolled  np  for  it*  pre- 
•ervatioa  ;  around  it  the  stalk  wa*  plainly  eaten  away, 
aome  nearly  through.  Tbe  worm  strongly  resemble* 
tbe  skipper  in  cheese,  somewhat  thinner,  and  rather 
longer,  of  a  whitish  cast.  Tbe  ground  on  which  this 
wheat  was  sown  was  rich  garden  ground,  high  and 
dry ;  the  natural  soil  a  strong  rod  clay ;  few  pf  the 
»hocf,  of  which  there  were  many  in  one  cluster,  in 
proportion  to  their  number,  were  hurt  by  the  fly. 
Thi*  waa  imputed  to  the  strength  of  tbe  soil,  which 
producing   a.  robust  powerful  grewjb^  naisted,  in  a 
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groat  degree,  tbe  attack  of  the  fly,  though  the  weak      therefore  recmmrndf  m  an  esprriment,  that  fine  tak   O'wm 


shoots  suffered  generally. 
14  10.  A  simitar  account  of  the  Hessian  fly  it  g iven  by 
Mr  Jacobs,  an  experienced  fanner  in  the  county  of 
Montgomery.  From  his  obsirvatioiii  lit*  egg  ii  titiul- 
iy  dtpesited  in  tlie  funnel  or  sheath,  a  Utile  above  the 
it  joint      Wben  toe  egga  are  laid  in  the  autumn 


should  be  sprinkled  on  the  wheat just  before,  or  very 
HOT  after,  tbe  appearance  of  the  fly.    By  other*,  elder  * 
bai  been  much  recommended,'**  veil  as  rolling,  &b. 
though  the  bearded  wheat  already  mentioned  seem*  to 
be  the  only  effectual  remedy. 

I  a.  By  another  communication   from  Mr  Morgan 


fly. 


spring,  they  arc  utterly  destructive  of  the  growth  nf  to  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  promoting  Agrii 
the  wheat  j  bat  when  they  are  deposited  shortly  be-  be  inform*  ns,  that  he  bad  made  himaelf  acquainted 
fore  tbe  harvest,  the  grain  or  even  tbe  stalk,  i*  scarcely  with  the  fly  by  brer  ding  a  number  of  them  from  the 
affected,  especially  in  rich  ground.  The  egg,  he  says,  chrysalis  Into  the  perfect  state.  The  fly  is  at  first  of 
is  at  first  very  minute  j  it  grows  rapidly,  becomes  full  a  white  body  with  long  black  legs  and  whiskers,  so 
and  large,  and  toraa  to  a  brawn  hue,  in  size  and  co-  small  and  motionless  as  not  to  be  easily  perceived  by 
lew  very  like  a  flax  seed.  A  material  diunreaoe  was  the  naked  eye,  though  very  discernible  with  a  micro- 
aim  perceived  between  rish  and  poor  ground  with  re-  scop*  ;  hut  they  seen  became  black  and  very  nimble, . 
apect  to  tan  ravages  af  the  flv ;  bat  none  between  naoiat  bath  on  the  wing  and  feet,  being  about  tbe  size  of  a  > 
ana  dry  soils.  Hn  is  also  pf  opinion  that  the  yellow-  email  ant.  During  the  height  of  the  brood  in  June, 
Warded  wheat  will  resist  tbe  attacks  af  the  fly  |  and  where  50  or  100  of  the  aits  have  been  deposited  on 
that  eolling  and  feeding  the  wheat  will  bo  af  great  see-  one  stalk  of  wheat,  be  has  sometimes  discovered,  even 
vice.  with  tbe  naked  eye,  some  of  them  to  twist  and  more 
11.  A  fanner  in  Jersey,  who  dates  bis  letter  from  on  being  disturbed:  this  is  while  they  are  white;  but 
Hunterdon,  Jan.  30.  1  787,  afaaems,  that  though  the  they  do  not  then  travel  from  one  stalk  to  another,  nor. 
fly  is  supposed  to  advance  about  I  j  mile*  annually,  to  different  parts  of  the  same  stalk.  Tbe  usual  time 
and  neither  waters  nor  mountain*  obstruct  its  passage,  of  their  spring- hatching  from  tbe  chrysalis  is  in  May. 
yet  whoa  disturbed,  he  never  saw  them  take  a  flight  **  Those  (says  he)  who  are  doubtful  whether  the  fly 
of  above  five  or  six  feet ;  nevertheless  they  are  so  is  in  their  neighbourhood,  or  cannot  find  their  egg*  or 
active,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  eatcfa  them.  They  nits  in  the  wheat,  may  satisfy  tbemselves  by  opening 
first  appear  towards  tbe  end  of  September ;  aid  eons,  their  windows  at  night  and  burning  a  candle  i 


Tbe  fly  will  enter  in  proportion  to  their  num- 
bers abroad.  Tbe  first  night  after  the  commencement, 
af  wheat  bearvest,  this  season,  tbey  filled  my  dining- 
room  in  such  numbers  as  to  be  exceedingly  trouble- 
some in  the  eating  and  drinkiog  vessels.  Without  ex- 
aggeration I  may  say,  that  a  glass  tumbler  from  which  ■ 
beer  had  been  just  drunk  at  dinner,  bad  jOO  flies  in  it 
ia  a  few  minute*.  Tbe  windows  are  filled  with  them 
whan  they  desire  to  make  their  escape.  They  are  very 
distinguishable  from  every  other  fly  by  their  horns  or 
wbitkers."  With  regard  to  tbe  cure,  it  seems  to  be 
%  resemble  what  is  commonly  called  the  Jig-blow  on  confirmed  that  the  sowing  of  that  called  the  yellow-  - 
meat,  being  very  small,  and  only  one  in  a  plane.  Soon  bearded  wheal  can  only  be  depended  upon.  Tbe  fly  in- 
after,  the  other  blades  of  wheat  proceeding  from  the  deed  will  reside  in  fields  of  this  wheat,  and  lay  its  eggs 
same  kernel  inclose  the  first,  the  egg  is  covered,  and  upon  tbe  stalks ;  but  no  injury  was  ever  known  to  hap- 
agreeable  to  the  usual  progress  of  insects  arrives  at  the  pen,  except  in  one  single  instance,  where  it  was  sown- 
state  of  a  worm,  apd  descends  toward*  tbe  root,  where  m  a  field  along  with  the  common  sort,  and  that  in  a . 
it  consumes  the  tender  blade,  sometime*  destroying  the  very  small  proportion  to  it.  By  another  account,  how- 
whole  crop  in  the  fall ;  bat  if,  by  reason  of  the  fer-  ever,  we  are  told  that  the  yellow- bearded  wheat  is 
tility  of  the  soil,  and  other'  concurrent  circumstances,  equally  liable  to  be  destroyed  in  tbe  autumn  with  the 
tbe  vegetation  is  so  rapid  as  to  baffle  their  efforts,  boom      common  kind ;  so  that  the  only  method  of  securing  tbe 


r  their  egga  appear  hatched,  in  colour  and  sixe  like 
a  flax  seed  ;  they  are  very  low  at  the  joints  ;  some  even 
in  the  ground  ;  and  hero  ibey  harbour  all  winter.  Op 
their  first  appearance  ia  any  district,  their  numbers,  be- 
ing small  they  seldom  cut  an"  ihc  crop  in  this  state, 
whicJi  is  often  tbe  case  tbe  second  or  third  yew.  In 
the  spring,  after  warm  wretkvs1,  they  again  appear  a 
«  small  worm,  and  destroy  tbe  crop-  The  rcmsdia 
peopoasd  by  this  farmer  an,  sowing  upon  rioh  ground, 
elder,  and  rolling.  A  gentleman  whoso  account  was 
slated  on  the  first  of  November  1786,  says,  that  their 


of  the  latter-laid  eggs,  when  at  the  worm  state,  < 
trench  themselves  in  the  ground  to  the  depth  of  an 
inch  or  more,  where  he  bad  found  them  after  severe 
frosts  changed  from  a  white  to  a  greenish  colour,  and 
almost  transparent  J  from  ibis  they  proceed  to  the  su- 
ral ia  state,  and  thus  continue  probably  in  tbe  ground 
till  the  spring,  when  the  fly  is  again  produced,  which 


crop  is  by  sowing  it  late  in  the  season,  when  the  fly  ia  . 
mostly  over. 

13.  Tbe  utmost  pain*  were  taken  by  the  British, 
government  to  God  out  whether  this  destructive  insect 
exists  in  Germany  or  any.of  the  northern  countries  of, 
Europe  }  but  from  tbe  accounts  received,  it  appears  . 
that  it  bag  not  hitherto  been  observed,  or  at  least  if  it . 


at  tract  notice. 

of  intelligence  he  gives,  but  not  from  bis  own  observa-  14,  From  the  whole  coircspnndenee  on  this  subject, . 

tiort,  that  by  feeding  the  wheat  very  close  in  tho  win-      which  from  the  abridgement  jt»t  now  given  of  it  is , 
tor  and  spring,  if  the  land  i*  rioh,  it  will  again  spring      evidently  somewhat  discordant,  Sir  Joseph  Banks  drew 


1  tbe   worms  do    not    much    injure    the   second  ap  a  report  for  tbe  privy  council,  dated  March  2.  1789,  . 

'"  w  conespoodant  we  are  informed,  in  which  be  slate*  the  following  particulars  :  .1.  Tbe 

..     1  am  leas  liable  to  be  infested  avilli  appearance  of  tbe  fly  in  Loug  Island  was  first  obeer- 

tha  fly  dsM  tbe  interior  part*  of  the   country  ;   and  nd  in   1779.      Wo  must  suppose  this   to  be  meant , 


growth-     By  nnotnci 
that  maritime  place* 
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fleiiian    (hat  ill  destructive  effects  became  (ben  Grit  pereep-     thh  very  kind  is  liable  to  degenerate,  and  probably    Hews* 
Fir-       tible  j   for  it  seem*,  undoubtedly  to  have  been  known      from  a  different  canae  than  that  propoaed  by  Colonel        *>■ 
1  ' "  i  tbe  year  1776.     2.  The  opinion  of  Colonel  Mor-      Morgan,  via,   the  mixture  1  ' 


gin,  that  it  was  imported  by  the  Hessi 
erroneous,  at  no  inch  insect  can  be  found  In  exist  in 
Germany  or  any  other  part  of  Europe,  a.  Since  ita 
first  appearance  in  Long  Island  it  has  advanced  at  the 
rate  of  15  or  20  miles  a  year,  and  neither  waters  nor 
mountains  have  impeded  its  progress.  It  was  seen 
crossing  the  Delaware  like  a  cloud,  from  the  Fall's 
Township  to  Makefield  ;   had   reached    Saratoga   200 


Though  the  Agricultural  Society  at  Philadelphia,  as 
well  as  Colonel  Morgan,  have  declared  their  opinions 
decisively,  that  no  danger  nan  arise  from  wheat  import* 
ed  into  Britain,  as  the  insect  haa  no  immediate  con- 
nection with  the  grain  ;  yet  with  nearly,  if  not  exactly 
the  same  materials  before  bim  which  these  gentlemen 
were  famished  with,  Sir  Joseph  Banks  eoold  net  avoid 
directly  contrary  ;  and  be  1 


lie's  from  its  firat  appearance,  infesting  tbe  counties  clndea  his  report  with  tbe  words  of  Mr  Bond  in  a  let- 
of  Middlesex,  Somerset,  Huntington,  Morris,  Sussex, 
the  neighbourhood  0f  Philadelphia,  all  the  wheat  conn- 
ties  of  Connecticut,  &c.  committing  the  moat  dreadful 
ravages ;  attacking  wheat,  rye,  barley,  and  timothy- 
grass.  4.  The  Americans  who  have  suffered  by  (hia 
insect,  apeak  of  it  in  terms  of  the  greatest  horror.  In 
Colonel  Morgan's  letter'to  Sir  John  Temple",  he  uses 
the  following  expressions.  "  Were  it  to  reach  Great 
Britain,  it  would  be  tbe  greatest  scourge  that  island 
ever  experienced  ;  as  it  multiplies  from  beat  and  moi- 
sture, and  the  most  intense  frosts  Lave  no  effect  on  the 
egg  or  anretia.  Were  a  single  straw,  containing  the 
insect,  egg,  or  aurelia,  to  be  carried  and  safely  depo- 
sited in  the  centre  of  Norfolk  in  England,  it  would 
multiply  in  a  few  years,  so  as  to  destroy  all  the  wheat 
and  barley  crops  of  the  whole  kingdom. 


There  can- 
t  ancb 

an  act  intentionally.  5.  No  satisfactory  account  of 
tbe  mode  in  which  thla  insect  is  propagated  has  hither- 
to been  obtained.  Those  which  say  that  the  eggs  are 
deposited  on  the  stalk  from  six  or  eight  to  50,  and  by 
their  growth  compress  and  hinder  ths  stalk  from  grow- 
ing, are  evidently  erroneous,  and  the  authors  of  them 
'have  plainly  mistaken  the  animal  itself  for  its  eggs. 
It  is  sufficient  to  remember,  that  eggs  do  not  grow  or 
increase  in  bulk,  to  prove  that  what  they  observed 
was  not  eggs.  6.  The  landholder's  opinion,  that  the 
eggs  are  deposited  nn  the  ripe  grains  of  wheat,  though 
contradicted  by  Colonel  Morgan,  is  not  disproved,  as 
tbe  colonel  advances  no  argument  against  it.  7.  A 
letter  dated  New  York,  September  I.  1786,  says,  that 
tbe  eggs  are  deposited  on  the  young  blade,  resembling 
what  we  call  a  fly-blow  in  meat ;  very  small,  and  but 
one  in  a  place:  but  this,  though  the  only  natural  mode 
of  accounting  for  tbe  appearance  of  the  insect,  had  it 
been  true,  must  undoubtedly  have  been  confirmed  by 
numbers  of  observations.  8.  Even  though  this  should 
1e  found  hereafter  to  be  tbe  case,  there  will  atill  re- 
main a  danger  of  the  sureties  being  bealen  off  by  the 
flail  from  tbe  etraw  in  threshing  the  wheat,  and  im- 
ported into  Britain  along  with  it ;  the  presence  of  these 
flies  in  barns  having  been  fully  proved  hy  the  observa- 
tions of  Messrs  Polls  and  Bond.  9.  None  of  the  re- 
medies proposed  against  this  destructive  insect  have 
been  in  any  degree  effectual,  excepting  that  of  sowing 
the  yellow-beared* '  "'  r-i--i.  c 


ter  to  tba  marquis  of  Caermarthen.  "  Satisfactory  as 
it  would  be  to  my  feelings  to  be  able  to  aay  with  pre- 
cision, that  I  apprehend  no  danger  of  extending  tba 
mischief  by  seed,  my  duty  urges  me  to  declare,  (bat 
I  have  not  heard  nor  seen  any  conclusive  fact  by  which 
I  could  decide  on  a  matter  of  such  importance ;  and 
till  that  test  occurs,  the  wisdom  of  guarding  against  so 
grievous  a  calamity  is  obvious." 

On  the  27th  of  April  the,  same  year,  another  pa- 
per, by  way  of  appendix  to  tbe  foregoing,  wat  given 
in  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks.  In  thia  he  again  observes, 
that  none  of  the  descriptions  of  any  European  insect 
hitherto  published  answer  exactly  to  the  Hessian  fly. 
In  a  letter,  from  Mr  Bond  lo  the  marquis  of  Caermar- 
then, he  mentions  another  kind  of  insect  in  tbe  stele  of 
Maryland,  called  by  way  of  eminence  the  Jiff  and 
which  in  some  things  resembles  tbe  Hessian  fly,  though 
it  cannot  be  accounted  the  same.  It  makes  its  way  in- 
to the  mow,  and  bites  the  end  of  the  grain  percepti- 
bly, and  no  doubt  deposits  its  eggs  in  (he  grain  itself; 
since  it  has  been  observed,  that  wheat  recently  thresh- 
ed, and  laid  in  a  warm  dry  place,  will  soon  be  covered 
with  an  extreme  clammy  crust,  which  binda  the 
wheat  •"  the  surface  together  in  such  a  way  as  to  ad- 
mit its  being  lifted  in  lumps  ;  but  the  wheal  beneath 
Will  not  be  hurt  to  any  considerable  depth.  Such  it 
the  quality  of  this  fly,  that  if  the  hand  be  inserted  into 
the  heap  affected  by  it,  watery  blisters  are  immedi- 
ately raised  ;  nod  the  farmers  and  slaves,  riding  upon 
bags  of  this  infectrd  wheat,  never  fail  lo  be  severely 
blistered  thereby.  "  This  insect  (says  he)  is  called  in 
Maryland  the  Herniation  fly,  by  tbe  friends  of  tba 
British  government ;  but  from  all  I  can  learn  it  is  not 
the  tame  insect  which  originated  on  Long  Island,  and 
is  called  ihe  Heuian  fly  (by  way  of  opprobrium)  by 
red  the  revolution.     All  the  papers  I 


osay 


intrsdictoi 


the  Hessian  fly  are  very  inaccurate, 

*  am  convinced  it  is  by  no 


means  a  settled  point  at  this  moment,  in  what  manner 
and  place  the  eggs  of  these  insects  are  deposited.  The 
policy  which  induced  govt  rumen  t  to  open  the  ports 
being  founded  nn  an  appearance  of  a  scarcity  of  corn, 
that  evil  may  be  remedied  by  the  admission  of  flour 
instead  of  grain ;  and  though  the  countries  from  whence 
tbe  flour  is  carried  will  have  the  advantage  of  tba 
ifacture,  still  that  cannot  be  reckoned  1 


ficie'ntly  ttrong"  to  resist  the  impression  of  the  insect,  jret,  when  opposed  in  the  scale  tn  an  evil  of  such  inl- 
and even  if  its  eggs  are  deposited  upon  it,  receives  lit-  mente  magnitude  at  the  introduction  of  so  destructive 
tie  injury  in  point  of  produce  in  grain :  this  provides,  an  insect  may  occasion.  The  ravages  here  are  beyond 
however,  no  remedy  for  tbe  loss  of  the  barley  crap,  conception  ruinous.  Many  farmers  have  bad  their 
nor  for  that  which  must  be  incurred  by  sowing  (be  crops  to  completely  cut  off  as  to  be  left  without  bread- 
.yellow-bearded  wheat  00  lands  better  suited  by  nature  corn  or  even  seed  corn.  If  (be  measure  of  confining 
for  the  produce  of  other  kinds  :  it  appears  also  that  (he  importation  to  floor  alone  should  be  adopted,  great 
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•via*  ■Mention  (Wild  be  paid  to  the  quality  nftbe  flour  ad- 
ri*  milted  into  the  British  ports.  An  infinite  deal  oF  the 
fl  wheat  of  the  last  harvest  i*  «f  a  very   wretched  qua- 

'""*"•  liiy  ;  and  stratagem*  will  be  practised  to  give  an  ex- 
"  tenaive  vent  to  so  ettential  *  Maple  of  the  middle  state* 

of  Am  erica." 

In  another  letter  to  tbe  same  nobleman,  Mr  Bond 
expresses  himself  to  the  following  purpose.  "  I  have 
not  been  able  to  collect  any  decided  information  which 
fixes  the  e-seutial  point,  bow  far  the  insect  may  be 
communicated  by  teed.  It  is  a  matter  at  thia  time 
quite  undecided  here  ;  nor  have  I  beard  or  observed 
any  very  conclusive  reason  to  suppose  that  the  fly  make* 
its  way  generally  into  barns  and  ricks.  A  very  intel- 
ligent former  in  the  county  of  Bucks,  informed  me 
that  it  was  the  prevailing  opinion  there,  and  to  I  fonnd 
it,  that  the  fly  did  not,  either  in  the  field  or  in  the 
mow,  affect  the  grain  of  the  wheat:  a  neighbour  of 
bio,  in  threshing  the  little  wheal  he  bad  saved  U«l har- 
vest, observed  the  fly  rise  from  the  straw  in  great  num- 
bers wherever  it  was  struck  by  the  flail  ;  bnt  though 
it  was  at  first  presumed  that  the  fly  had  insinuated  it- 
self into  the  mow  for  the  purpose  of  depositing  its  egg* 
in  the  grain  .or  in  the  straw,  no  trace  of  the  egg 
could  be  discovered  from  the  appearance  of  any  mucus 
or  dust,  either  in  the  grain  or  in  the  straw-,  hence 
it  was  inferred  that  all  the  mischief  was  done  in  the 
field." 

HESYCHtUS,  the  most  celebrated  of  all  the  an- 
cient Grrck  grammarians  whose  works  are  now  extant, 
was  a  Christian;  and,  according  to  Rome,  the  tame 
with  Hesychius  patriarch  of  Jerusilrm,  who  died  in 
639.  He  wrote  a  Greek  lexicon  ;  which,  in  the  opi- 
nion of  Casauhoa,  is  the  moat  learned  and  useful  work 
of  that  kind  produced  by  the  ancients.  Schrevelius 
pnhli-hed  a  good  edition  of  it  in  1668,  in  4(0,  with 
notes  ;  but  the  beat  is  that  of  John  Albert!,  printed  at 
Ley  den  in  1 746,  in  two  vols  folio. 

HETERlARCH,  Hsteriarcha,  in  antiquity, 
an  gfficrr  in  the  Greek  empire,  whereof  there  were 
two  specie*  ;  the  one  called  simply  hetcriarch,  and  the 
other  great  heteriarch,  who  bad  the  direction  of  the 

The  word  is  Greek,  tTSHfsagtja,  formed  of  (lie  Greek 
Itwfsf,  sarins,  "  companion,  ally,"  and  a£ga,  imperium, 
"  command."  Their  principal  function  was  to  com- 
mand the  troops  of  the  allies;  besides  which,  tbey 
had  tome  other  duties  in  the  emperor's  court,  described 
by  Codin,  De  Officii*,  cap.  5.  N»3o,  31,  32,  37. 

HETESOCLITE,  Heterocliton,  in  Grammar, 
an  irregular  or  anomalous  word,  which  either  in  de- 
clension, conjugation,  or  regimen,  deviates  from  the 
ordinary  rules  of  grammar.  Hie  word  is  Greek,  ttig*- 
■Airn ;  formed  of  rn**f,  alter,  "  another,  different,"  and 
*Aiw,  "  I  decline." 

Heteroclite  ia  more  peculiarly  applied  to  noun*  which 
vary  or  are  irregular  in  point  of  declension ;  having 
fewer  cases,  numbers,  rkc.  than  ordinary  ;  or  that  are 
of  one  declension  in  one  number,  and  another  in  ano- 
ther :  as  Hoc  vat,  van* ;  hare  vato,  vasorvm. 

HETERODOX,  in  Polemical  Theology,  something 
that  is  contrary  to  the  faith  or  doctrine  established  in 
the  true  church.  Tbe  word  is  formed  of  the  Greek 
tVtfsfcfef ;  a  compound  of  itit*t, "  alter,"  and  )*£■,  "  opi- 


nion.1'    Thus,  wo  say  a  heterodox  opinion,  a  heterodox  Ut  t  credo  x 
divine,  file.    The  word  stands  in  opposition  to  orthodox.  I 

HETEROGENEITY,  in  Physic,,  the  quality  or  Hewtia.^ 
disposition  which  denominates  a  thing  heterogeneous. 
The  word   is    also  used    for   the    heterogeneous    porta 
themselves  i   in    which  sense,  the  heterogeneities  of  a 
body  are  the  same  thing  with  the  impurities  thereof. 

HETEROGENEOUS,  or  Heterooekeai.,  liter- 
ally import*  something  of  a  different  nature,  or  that  con- 
sists of  parts  of  different  or  dissimilar  kinds;  in  opposi- 
tion to  homogeneous.  The  word  is  Greek  ;  formfd  of 
!"{•(,  alter,  "  different,"  and  yiisj,  genus,  "  kind  ;** 
a.  d.  composed  of  different  kinds  of  parts. 

Heterogeneous  -Light,  is  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton  said 
to  be  that  which  consists  of  ray*  of  different  degrees  of 
refrangibility.  Thut  the  common  light  of  tbe  son  or 
cloud*  is  heterogeneous,  being  a  mixture  of  all  tort*  of 
ray*. 

Heterogeneous  Nouns,  one  of  the  three  variations 
in  irregular  nouns ;  or  such  a*  are  of  one  gender  in  tbe 
singular  number,  and  of  another  in  the  plural.— -Hete- 
rogeneous, under  which  are  comprehended  mixed  nouns, 
are  sixfold.  1.  Those  which  are  of  the  masculine 
gender  in  the  singular  number,  and  neuter  in, the  pleu- 
ra) ;  as,  hie  tartarvM,  hoc  tnrtara.  2.  Those  which  art 
masculine  in  the  singular  number,  but  masculine  and 
neuter  in  the  plural ;  as,  hie  locus,  hi  loci  et  hoc  /oca, 

3.  Such  as  are  feminine  in  the  singular  number,  but 
neuter  in  the  plural  ;  as,  fuec  caibosus,  et  hoc  carfruja. 

4.  Such  nouns  as  are  neuter  in  the  lingular  number, 
but  masculine   in  the  plural;    as  hoc  caelum,  hi  caJi. 

5.  Soch  as  are  neuter  in  the  singular,  but  neuter  and 
masculine  in  the  plural;  as,  hoc  rostrum,  hi rastri,  et 
heec  rastra.  And,  6.  Such  as  are  urutrr  in  tbe  singu- 
lar, but  feminine  in  the  plural  number;  at  hoc epti/um, 
htr  epulte, 

HsTERtir.sssous  Quantifier,  are  those  which  are 
of  such  different  kind  and  consideration,  as  that  one  o£ 
them,  taken  any  number  of  times,  never  equals  or  ex* 
cerds  the  other. 

Heterogeneous  Sards,  are  such  at  have  different 
radical  si(»n»;   as  \faa,  and  i^bh{  %\/<),  and  '4/19. 

HETEROSCII,  in  Geography,  a  term  of  relation,, 
denoting  sucK  inhabitant*  of  tbe  earth  a*  have  their 
shadows  falling  bat  one  way,  as  those  who  live  between 
the  tropica  and  polar  circles  ;  whose  shadows  at  noon 
in  north  latitude  are  always  to  tbe  northward,  and  in. 
south  latitude  to  the  southward. 

HETH,  the  father  of  the  Hittite*,  was  the  eldest 
sou. of  Canaan  (Gen.  X.  15.),  and  dwelt  southward  of 
the  promised  land,  at  Hebron  or  thereabout*.  Ephron, 
an  inhabitant  of  Hebron,  was  of  the  race  of  Hetb, 
and  this  whole  city  in  Abraham's  time  was  peopled 
by  tbe  children  of  Hetb.  There  are  tome  who  mam- 
tain  that  there  was  a  city  called  Heth,  but  we  find  no 
footsteps  of  it  in  the  Scripture. 

HETRURIA,  or  Ethuh-a,  a  celebrated  'country 
of  Italy,  to  the  west  of  the  Tyber.  It  originally  con- 
tained 1  a  different  nations,  which  bad  each  their  re- 
spective monarch.  Their  name*  were  Veientct,  Clo- 
•ini,  Perniini,  Cortonente*.  Arretini,  Vetoloni,  Volater- 
rani,  Ruwllani,  Volscrnii,  Tarquinii,  Falisei,  and  C«e- 
retani.  Tbe  inhabitant*  were  particularly  famous  for 
their  superstition  and  strict  confidence  in  omen*,  dream*,. 
auguriatv 
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Betraria  auguries,  &c     They  all  proved  powerful  and  rtfolate      He  wrote  Inquiries  into  the  Properties  of  the  Blood,    Utvttn 
"  and  tbe  Lyrophi 


|  enemies  to  tbe  riling  empire  of  the  Roman*,  and  wen 
Hurwii.   C0(1quori;d  only  after  much  effoeien  of  blood. 

IlEVj'EI,  in  Ancient  Geography,  one  of  tbe  seven 
tribe*  wbo  occupied  Canaan ;  a  principal  and  numerous 
people,  and  the  tame  with  tbe  Kadnumm,  dwelling  at 
tbe  foot  of  Heruion  and  part  of  Libanui,  or  between. 
Libanos  and  Hermon  (Judges  Mi.  3.)-  To  that  Both- 
art  refers  the  fable*  concerning  Cadmus  and  bis  wife 
Harmooia,  or  Hcrmonia,  changed  to  serpent* ;  tbo 
Hevi  denoting  a  wild  beast,  such  as  is  a  serpent,  Cad- 
mus, who  1*  laid  to"  bsve  carried  the  oh  of  letters  to 
Greece,  seems  to  have  been  a  Karimonaan  ;  of  whom 
the  Greeks  say  that  he  came  to  their  country  from 
Phoenicia. 

HEUCHERA,  a  genus  of  plant*  belonging  to  the 
pentandria  tlm.     See  Botany  Index. 

HEVELIU8,  nr  Hevclke,  John,  an  eminent 
astronomer,  was  born  at  Dautzic  in  itin.  He  studied 
in  Germany,  England,  and  France,  and  every  where 
obtained  the  esteem  of  tbe  learned.  He  wa*  the  first 
that  discovered  a  kind  of  libration  of  the  moon,  and 
made  several  important  observations  on  tbo  other  pla- 
nets. He  alio  discovered  several  fixed  star*  which  ha 
named  the  firmament  of Sohiciki,  in  honour  of  John  III. 
king  of  Poland.  His  wife  was  alto  well  skilled  is 
astronomy,  and  made  n  part  of  the  observations  pub- 
lished by  her  husband.  In  1673  be  published  a  de- 
scription of  the  instruments  with  which  be  made  his 
observations,  under  the  title  of  Machina  Ctzltstis ,-  and 
in  1670  he  published  the  second  part  of  tbis  work ; 
but  in  September  tbe  same  year,  while  he  was  at  n  *eat 
in  the  country,  he  bad  the  misfortune  to  have  hi*  bouse 
at  Dantzic  burnt  down.  By  (his  calamity  be  is  said 
to  have  sustained  a  loss  of  several  thousand  pound*  [ 
having  not  only  his  observatory  and  all  his  valuable  in- 
struments and  apparatus  destroyed,  hut  alio  a  great 
number  of  copies  of  hi*  Machina  CxJeitir;  which  acci- 
dent has  made  this  second  part  very  scarce,  and  conse- 
quently very  dear.  In  the  year  1690  were  published 
Firmamentum  Sobiescianum  and  t'rodromui  attrono- 
micie  et  novte  tabula  tolartt,  una  cum  catahgo  fixa- 
ram,  in  which  he  lay*  down  tbe  necessary  prelimina- 
ries for  taking  an  exact  catalogue  of  the  start.  But 
both  these  work*  are  posthumous :  for  Heveliut  died  in 
1687,  on  bie  birth-day,  aged  76.  He  was  a  man 
greatly  esteemed  by  his  countrymen,  not  only  on  ac- 
count of  his  great  reputation  and  skill  in  astronomy, 
but  a*  a  very  excellent  and  worthy  magistrate.  He 
was  made  a  burgo-master  of  Dantzic :  which  office  be 
is  said  to  have  executed  with  the  utmost  integrity  and 
applause.  He  was  also  very  highly  esteemed  by  fo- 
reigners ;  and  not  only  by  those  skilled  in  astronomy 
and  the  sciences,  hut  by  foreign  prince*  and  potentate*; 
as  appears  abundantly  from  a  collection  of  their  letters 
which  was  printed  at  Dantzic  in  the  year  1683. 

HEL'SDEN,  a  strong  town  of  the  United  Pro- 
Vinci's,  in  Holland,  seated  on  the  river  Maeae,  among 
marshes,  with  a  handsome  castle,  in  E.  Lnn.g,  5.  3. 
N.  Lat.ci.  47. 

HE^YSON,  William,  a  very  ingenious  anatomist, 
was  born  in  1 739.  He  became  assistant  to  Dr  Hunter, 
anil  was  afterwards  in  partnership  with  him  ;  but  on 
their  disagreement,  read  anatnmical  lectures  at  hi*  own 
house  (in  which  be  wa*  seconded  by  Mr  Falconer). 
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.  Lymphatic  System,  2  vols  1   and  disputed  with 

Dr  Monro  tbe  discovery  of  the  lymphatic  system  of,""*^1' 
vessels  in  oviparous  animal*.     He  died  in  1774-  " 

HEXACHORD,  in  ancient  music,  a  concord  call- 
ed by  the  modern*  a  sixth. 

HEXAGON,  in  Geometry,  a  figure  of  six  sides  and 
angles ;  and  if  these  sides  and  angles  are  equal,  it  is 
called  a  regular  hexagon. 

HEXAHEDRON,  in  Geometry,  one  of  the  five 
platouic  bodies,  or  regular  solids,  being  the  name  with 

HEXAMETER,  in  ancient  poetry,  a  kind  of  verse 
consisting  of  six  feet ;  the  first  four  of  which  may  bo 
indifferently  either  spondees  or  dactyles;  the  fifth  is 
generally  a  dactyl,  and  tbe  sixth  aJway*  a  spondee. 
Such  U  the  following  verse  of  Horace ; 

1  »  3  4       5  6 

Autpn>\dette  vo\lunt,  aut\  dclt\ctarc  po\itte. 

HEXAMILION,  Hexamili,  or  Hexamilium,  a 
celebrated  wall,  built  by  the  emperor  Emanuel  in  1413 
over  the  isthmus  of  Corinth.  It  took  it*  name  from 
If,  jit,  and  shams,  which  in  the  vulgar  Greek  signifies  a 
mile,  as  being  six  miles  long. 

Tbe  design  of  the  hexatmlion  was  to  defend  Pelopon- 
nesus from  the  incursion*  of  the  barbarian*.  Amurath 
II.  having  raised  the  siege  of  Constantinople  in  tbe  year 
1424,  demolished  tbe  hexamilium,  though  he  had  before 
concluded  a  peace  with  the  Greek,  emperor.  The  Ve- 
netians restored  it  in  tbe  year  14(13,  by  30,000  work- 
men, employed  for  1  j  days,  and  covered  by  an  army 
commanded  by  Bertoldo  d'Este  general  of  the  land 
forces,  and  Louis  Loredano,  commander  of  the  sea.— 
Tbe  Infidels  made  several  attempt*  upon  it;  but  were 
repulsed,  and  obliged  to  retire  from  the  neighbourhood 
thereof:  bnt  Bertoldo  being  kilted  at  the  siege  of 
Corinth,  which  was  attempted  soon  after,  Bertino  Cal- 
cinato,  who  took  on  him  the  command  of  tbe  army, 
abandoned,  upon  the  approach  of  the  brgleiheg,  both 
the  siege  and  the  defence  of  the  wall  which  had  cost 
them  so  dear;  upon  which  it  was  finally  demolished. 

HEXANDRIA,  in  Botany,  (from  $,  six,  and  •>*», 
*  man)  ;  the  name  of  the  sixth  class  in  Linnseus'i 
sexual  method,  consisting  of  plants  with  hermaphrodite 
flowers,  which  ore  furnished  with  six  stamina  or  male 
organs,   that  are  of  an  equal  length.      See  Botany 

HEXAPLA  (formed  of  if,  six,  and  •****>,  lope*,  t 
unfold),  in  church- history,  a  Bible  disposed  in  six  co- 
lumn*; containing  the  text,  and  divers  versions  there- 
of, compiled  and  published  by  Origen,  with  a  view  of 
securing  tbe  sacred  text  from  futnre  corruptions,  nod  ' 
to  correct  those  tbat  had  been  already  introduced. 

Euieblui,  Hist.  Ecel.  lib.  vi.  cap.  16-  rebate*,  tbtt 
Origen,  after  his. return  from  Rome  under  Caracal!*, 
applied  himself  to  learn  Hebrew,  and  began  to  collect 
the  several  versions  that  had  been  made  of  the  sacred 
writings,  and  of  these  to  compose  hi*  Tctrqpla  and 
Hexapla  ;  others,  however,  will  not  allow  bim  to  .have 
begun  till  the  time  of  Alexander,  after  he  had  retired 
into  Palestine,  about  the  year  331. 

To  conceive  what  this  Hexapla  was,  it  must  be  ob- 
served, that,  beside*  tire  translation  of  tbo  sacred  wri- 
ting*, called  the  Beptuagint,  made  under  Ptolemy  Phi- 
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eupk.  ladelphns,  above  280  yean  before  Christ,  the  Scripture 
— -v— '  bad  been  eioce  translated  into  Greek  by  utber  interpre- 
ters. The  Grit  of  those  versions,  or  (reckoning  toe 
Septuagini)  the  second,  waa  that  of  Aquila,  a  pro- 
aelyte  Jew,  the  first  edition  of  which  he  published  in  the 
lath  yesr  of  the  emperor  Adrian,  or  about  the  year 
of  Christ  128}  the  third  was  thai  of  Symmaclius,  pub- 
lished, as  is  commonly  supposed,  under  Marci 
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HEXASTYLE,  in   Architecture,   a  building  witb  UfMUrl. 
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year  200 ;  the  fourth  was  that  of  Tbeodotion, 
prior  to  that  of  Symmachus,  undrr  Commodns,  or 
about  the  year  175.  These  Greek  versions,  says  Dr 
Kennicott,  were  made  by  the  Jews  from  their  corrupt- 
ed copies  of  the  Hebrew,  and  were  designed  to  stand 
in  the  place  of  the  Seventy,  against  which  they  were 
prejudiced,  because  it  germed  to  favour  the  Christians. 
The  fifth  waa  found  at  Jericho,  in  the  reign  of  Cara- 
calla,  about  the  year  217}  and  the  sixth  was  discover- 
ed  at  Nicopolii,  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  Severus, 
about  the  year  228:  lastly,  Origen  himself  recovered 
part  of  a  seventh,  containing  only  the  Psalm*. 

Now  Origen,  who  had  held  frequent  disputations 
Wilb  the  Jews  in  Egypt  and  Palestine,  observing  that 
(hey  always  objected  against  those  passages  of  Scrip- 
tore  quoted  against  them,  and  appealed  lo  the  Hebrew 
text;  the  better  to  vindicate  thosp  passages,  and  con- 
found the  Jew*  by  showing  that  the  Seventy  had  given 
the  sense  of  the  Hebrew,  or  rather  to  show  hy  n  num- 
ber of  different  versions  what  the  real  sense  of  the  He- 
brew was,  undertook  lo  reduce  all  those  several  version! 
into  a  body  along  with  the  Hebrew  text,  so  as  they 
might  be  easily  confronted,  and  afford  a  mutual  light 
to  each  other. 

Ho  made  the  Hebrew  text  bis  standard  1  and  allow- 
ing that  corruptions  might  have  happened,  and  that  the 
old  Hebrew  copies  might  and  did  read  differently,  he 
contented  himself  with  marking  such  words  or  senten- 
ces as  were  not  in  his  Hebrew  text,  nor  the  later  Greek 
version*,  and  adding  snch  words  or  sentences  as  were 
omilttd  in  the  Seventy,  prefixing  an  asterisk  to  (he  ad- 
ditions, and  an  obelisk  to  the  others. 

In  order  to  this,  he  made  choice  of  eigbt  columns  : 
in  the  first  he  gave  the  Hebrew  ttxt  in  Hebrew  cha- 
racter* ;  in  tbe  second  the  same  text  in  Greek  charac- 
ter* ;  tbe  rest  were  filled  with  the  several  versions  above 
mentioned  ;  all  tbe  column*  answering  verse  for  verse, 
and  phrase  for  phrase;  and  in  tbe  Psalms  there  was  a 
ninth  column  for  the  seventh  version. 

This  work  Origen  called  'E&sa-Aa,  Hesapla,  q.  i.  se*. 
tuple,  or  work  of  six  columns,  as  only  regarding  the 
first  srx  Greek  versions.     See  Tethapi.a. 

Indeed,  St  Epiphanius,  taking  in  likewise  (be  two 
columns  of  the  text,  call*  tbe  work  Octapla,  as  consist- 
ing of  eight  columns. 

This  cetebrated  work,  which  Montfsticon  imagine* 
consisted  of  fifty  large  volumes,  perished  Ivng  ago, 
probably  witb  tbe  library  at  Cscsarea,  where  it  waa 
presorted  in  the  year  653  ;  though  several  of  the  an- 
cient writers  have  preserved  n*  piece*  thereof:  parti- 
cularly St  Chrysostom  on  the  Psalms,  Philopoous  in 
hi*  Hexaraeron,  8tc.  Some  modern  writers  have  ear- 
nestly endeavoured  to  collect  fragments  of  the  Hexa- 
Jla,  particularly  Flaminius  Nubilius,  Drusim,  and  Ft 
tontfancoo,  in  two  folio  volume*,  printed  at  Paris  in 


HEXHAM,  a  town  of  Northumberland,  situated  Htjha. 
near  the  conflux  of  the  north  and  south  Tyne.  It  ia  "— v— ' 
commonly  supposed  to  be  the  Alcxodunum  of  the  Ro- 
mans, where  the  first  cohort  of  the  Spaniard*  were  in 
garrison.  It  was  made  a  bishop's  lee  by  Etheldreda, 
wife  of  King  Egfred,  in  the  year  67c.  Its  first  bi- 
shop St  Wilfred  built  here  a  most  magnificent  ca- 
thedral and  monastery,  and  it  was  possessed  by  seven 
bishops  successively;  but  being  very  much  infested  by 
(he  Danes,  the  see  was  removed  to  York.  Thelown 
and  priory  were  destroyed  by  tbe  Scots  in  1 296,  and 
pillaged  again  in  1346.  There  was  a  remarkable  and 
bloody  battle  fought  near  this  town  between  tbe 
bouses  of  Lancaster  and  York,  wherein  the  former 
were  defeated,  chiefly  by  the  extraordinary  bravery 
and  conduct  of  John  Nenl,  Lord  Montacute,  who  waa 
for  that  reason  created  earl  of  Northumberland.  The 
present  town  is  not  populous,  and  tbe  streets  are  nar- 
row, with  ill  built  houses.  The  market-place,  near 
the  centre  of  (he  town  ia  a  spacious  square,  and  i*  sup- 
plied by  a  fountain  with  water.  Among  the  remains 
of  ancient  structures  is  a  gateway  of  ancient  architec- 
ture, leading  to  the  priory,  but  of  a  much  older  date. 
There  are  two  ancient  towers  in  the  town,  one  of 
which  is  used  as  a  sessions-house,  and  was  formerly  an 
exploratory  tower ;  the  other  is  on  the  top  of  a  bill 
towards  the  Tyne,  of  remarkable  a  re  hi  lecture,  which 
has  been  much  higher  than  at  present,  and  ba*  two 
dungeons  within  it,  besides  several  chambers  witb  very 
little  narrow  windows.  The  town  has  a  charily  or  gram- 
mar-school. It  was  in  1571  annexed  to  the  county 
of  Cumberland :  bat  only  in  civil  matters  ;  for  in  it* 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  it  ia  still  a  peculiar  belonging 
to  the  archbishop  of  York  ;  and  (he  common  people  still 
call  (lie  neighbouring  county  Hexhamshire.  It  is  a 
corporation  governed  by  a  bailiff,  and  contained  3518 
inhabitants  in  1811. 

HF.YDON,  a  small  well-built  town  in  the  east  rid- 
ing of  Yorkshire,  in  that  part  called  Halderntsie,  seat- 
ed on  a  river  that  falls  into  the  Humber.  It  bas  now 
hot  one  church,  though  there  are  (he  remains  of  two 
more  ;  and  had  formerly  a  considerable  trade,  which  is 
now  lost,  on  account  of  it*  being  so  near  Hull.  It 
sends  two  member*  to  parliament.  Population  780  in 
i8ir.     W.  Long,  o.  jr.  N.  Lai.  53.  46. 

IIeydok,  John,  who  sometimes  assumed  tbe  name 
of  Eugcniat  Theoiiidoctut,  was  a  great  pretender  to  skill 
in  the  Rnsicrucian  philosophy  and  the  celestial  signs, 
in  tbe  reign  of  King  Charles  I, ;  and  wrote  a  consider- 
able number  of  chemical  and  astrological  works,  witb 
very  singular  titles.  This  ridiculous  author  was  much 
resorted  to  by  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  who  waa  in- 
fatuated with  judicial  astrology.  He  employed  bin 
to  calculate  the  king's  and  bia  own  nativity,  and  was 
assured  that  his  stars  had  promised  him  great  thing*. 
Tbe  duke  also  employed  Heydon  in  tome  treasonable 
and  seditious  practices,  for  which  he  waa  aent  to  lb* 
Tower.  He  lost  much  of  hi*  former  reputation  by  tell- 
ing Richard  Cromwell  and  Thurloe,  who  went  to  him 
disguised  like  cavaliers,  that  Oliver  would  infallibly  be 
banged  by  a  certain  time;  this  period,  however,  be  out- 
lived several  years. 
HELIN,  Da  Pcrtn,  an  eminent  English  writer, 
3  M  waa 
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Hejfin  "M  'wrn  nt  Burfotd, 
Hayxwd  studied  at  Hart  Hall,  Oxford ;  where  lie  took  bit  de- 
1,1 »  '  grees  in  aria  anil  divinity,  and  became  an  able  geogra- 
pher apd  historisn.  He  was  appointed  one  of  the  chap* 
tains  in  ordinary  to  King  Charles  I. ;  was  presented  to 
the  rectory  of  Hemingford  in  Huntingdonshire,  made 
a  prebendary  of  West  minuter,  and  obtained  several  other 
livings:  but  of  these  lie  was  deprived  by  the  parlia- 
ment, who  also  sequestrated  his  estate  ;  by  which  means 
lie  and  his  family  were  reduced  to  great  necessity.  How- 
over,  upon  the  Restoration,  he  was  restored  to  his  spiri- 
tual ilies  j  but  never  rose  higher  than  to  be  sobdean  of 
"Westminster.  He  died  in  1C62  ;  and  waa  interred  in 
St  Peter's  church  in  Westminster,  where  be  had  a  neat 
monument  erected  to  his  memory.  Hit.  writing*  are 
very  numerous :  the  principal  of  which  are,  I.  Micro- 
eosmus,  or  a  description  of  the  Great  World.  2.  Cos- 
mographia,  3.  The  history  of  St  George.  4.  Eecle- 
sia  Vindicate,  or  the  church  of  England  Justified. 
c.  Historical  and  Miscellaneous  Tracts,  &c. 

H  EYNE,  Christian  Gorton,  a  late  eminent  Ger- 
man classical  scholar.     See  Supplement. 

HEYWOOD,  John,  an  English  dramatic  poet, 
was  born  at  North-Miens,  near  St.  Alban's  in  Hert- 
fordshire, and  educated  at  Oxford.  From  thence  be 
retired  to  the  place  of  bis  nativity ;  where  be  had  the 
good  fortune  to  become  acquainted  with  Sir  Thomas 
More,  who,  it  seems,  bad  a  seat  in  that  neighbourhood. 
This  patron  of  genius  introduced  oar  comic  poet  to  tbe 
princess  Mary,  and  afterwards  to  her  father  Henry, 
who,  we  are  told,  was  much  delighted  with  his  wit  and 
skill  in  music,  and  by  whom  he  was  Frequently  reward- 
ed. When  bis  former  patroness,  Queen  Mary,  came 
to  the  crown,  Hey  wood  became  a  favourite  at  court,  and 
Continued  often  (o  entertain  her  majesty,  exercising  Ait 
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Oxfordshire,  in  1600.     Ho     tify  her  own  disposition  or  the  prevailing  taste,  dealt  Hcrwoal 
C....1 .   „i.,.,.  1...  i„„b  i,:„  ,!__     chiefly  in  licentious  tales,  and  memoirs  nf  personal  scan-        D 

dal :   the  celebrated  Atalantia  of  Mrs  Manlry  served    ««■"■ 
her  for  a  model  ;    and  The  Court  of  Carimania,   The  J 

new  Utopia,  with  some  other  pieces  of  a  like  nature, 
were  tbe  copies  her  genius  produced.  She  also  attempt- 
ed dramatic  writing  and  performance,  bot  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  either.  Whatever  it  was  that  provoked  tbe  re- 
sentment  of  Pope,  be  gave  full  scope  to  it  by  distin- 
guishing her  as  one  of  the  prizes  to  be  gained  in  tbe 
games  introduced  in  honour  of  Dullness,  in  bis  Dun. 
ciad.  Nevertheless,  it  seems  undeniable,  that  there  Is 
much  spirit,  and  much  ingenuity,  in  her  manner  of 
treating  subjects,  which  the  friends  of  virtue  may  per- 
haps wish  she  had  never  meddled  with  at  all.  But, 
whatever  offence  she  may  have  given  to  delicacy  or  mo- 
rality in  her  early  works,  she  appears  to  have  been  soon 
convinced  of,  ana  endeavoured  to  atone  for  in  the  latter 
part  of  her  life  ;  as  no  author  then  appeared  a  greater 
advocate  for  virtue.  Among  her  riper  productions 
may  tie  specified,  The  Female  Spectator,  4  vols  ;  T&~ 
History  of  Miss  Betty  Thoughtless,  4  vols ;  Jemmy  aad 
Jenny  Jessamy,  3  vol*;  The  Invisible  Spy,  3  vols;  with 
a  pamphlet,  entitled  A  Present  for  a  Servant  Maid. 
She  died  in  1759. 

HIAMEN,  or  Euour.     See  Emobt. 

HIATUS,  properly  signifies  an  opening,  chasm,  or 

gap  ;   but  it  is  particularly  applied  to  those  verses  where 

ith  a  vowel,  and  the  following  word 


mora  open,  and  the  sound  to  be 
Tbe  term  hiatus  is  also  used 

scripts,  to  denote  their  defects, 

been  lost  or  rffaced. 

HIBISCUS,  Syria*  Mallow, 


the  month  to  be 

■peaking  of  mana- 
tee pans  that  have 


genns  of  plants 
fancy  before  her,  even  to  the  time  that  the  lay  languish-  belonging  to  the  monodelphia  class,  and  in  the  natural 
t'ng  on  her  deathbed.  On  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  be-  method  ranking  under  the  37th  order,  Columniferm. 
log  a  zealous  Papist,  he  thought  fit  to  decamp,  with  other     See  Botany  Index. 

favourites  of  her  deceased  majesty.  He  settled  at  Mech-  H1CETAS  of  Syracuse,  an  ancient  philosopher  and 

tin  in  Flanders,  where  he  died  in  the  year  1565.— John  astronomer,  who  taught  tbat  tbe  son  and  star*  were 
Hey  wood  was  a  man  of  no  great  learning,  nor  were  bis  motionless,  and  that  the  earth  moved  round  them.  This 
poetical  talents  by  any  means  extraordinary  ;  bat  be  is  mentioned  by  Cicero,  and  probably  gave  the  first 
"  '    iportance  in  the  times  in      hint  of  the  true  system  to  Copernicus.     He  flourished 

""        344B.C. 

HICKES,  Geokge,  an  English  divine  of  extraordi- 
nary part*  and  learning,  was  born  in  1642.  In  1681 
be  was  made  king's  chaplain,  and  two  years  after  dean 
of  Worcester.  Tbe  death  of  Charles  II.  stopped  his 
farther  preferment ;  for  though  bis  church  principle* 
wen  very  high,  he  manifested  too  much  zeal  against 
Popery  to  be  any  favourite  with- James  II.  On  the 
revolution,  be  with  many  others  was  deprived  for  rein- 
sing  to  take  tbe  oaths  to  King  William  and  Queen 
came  so  good  a  master  of  the  Italian  tongue,  as  to  write  Mary  ;  and  soon  after,  Archbishop  Bancroft  and  his  col- 
a  treatise  in  that  language,  entitled  It  Mora  ;  he  died  leagnes  considering  how  to  maintain  episcopal  succession 
at  Louvain  about  the  year  1 572.  Hi*  other  son  was  among  those  who  adhered  to  them,  Dr  Hickes  carried 
Jasper  Heywood,  who  was  obliged  to  resign  a  fellow-  over  a  list  of  the  deprived  clergy  to  King  James  ;  and 
ship  at  Oxford  on  account  of  his  immoralities  ;  he  Iran-  "  with  his  sanction  a  private  consecration  was  performed, 
slated  three  tragedies  of  Seneca,  and  wrote  various  at  which  it  is  said  Lord  Clarendon  was  present.  Among 
poems  and  devises.     He  died  at  Naples  in  1597.  others,  Dr  Hickes  was  consecrated  suffragan  bishop  of 

Heywood,  Eiiiia,  a  voluminous  novel  writer;  of  Thetford,  and  died  in  1715. — He  wrote,  1.  Institution*! 
whom  no  more  is  known  than  tbat  her  father  was  a.  Grammatical  Angh-Saxomeoi,  et Mccso-Gotht'cm.  2. An- 
tradesman,  and  tbat  she  was  born  about  the  year  1696.  tiaua  literature  septentrionalis.  3.  Two  treatises,  on* 
la  the  early  put  of  her  life,  ber  pen,  whether  to  gra-     of  tbe  Christian  priesthood,  the  other  of  the  dignity  of 

the 


which  he  lived,  namely,  the  talents  of  a  jester.  _.. 
wrote  several  plays  ;  joo  epigrams  j  A  Dialogue  in 
Verse  concerning  English  Proverbs;  and  The  Spider 
and  Fly,  a  Parable,  a  thick  4(0.  Before  the  title  of 
this  last  work  is  a  whole  length  wooden  print  of  tbe 
anthor ;  who  is  also  represented  at  the  head  of  every 
chapter  in  the  book,  of  which  there  are  77— He  left 
two  eons,  wbo  both  became  Jesuits  and  eminent  men  : 
VIx.  Ellis  Heywood,  who  continued  some  time  at  Flo- 
rence under  the  patronage  of  Cardinal  Polo,  and  be- 
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licke*     the  episcopal  order.     4.  Jovian,  or  mi  suswer  to  Jul! 

I  the  apostate.      5.  Sermons  ;  vf  ith  many  temporary  cou- 

idaifo.    troversitl  piece*  on  politic*  and  religion. 
~*~*-'      HItKUF,  or  Hiccough,  a  spasmodic  affection  of 
the  stomach,  cesophagus,  and  nnelti  subservient  to  de- 

51  u  til  ion,  arising  sometimes  from  some  particular  injury 
one  to  the  stomach,  oesophagus,  diapbfagm,  &c  and 
sometimes  from  a  general  affection  of  the  nervous  tye- 
tem.     See  Medicine  Index. 

HIDAGE  {Hidagium'),  was  an  extraordinary  tax 
payable  to  the  king*  of  England  for  every  hide  of  land. 
This  taxation  was  levied  nut  only  in  money)  bat  ia  pro- 
vision, armour,  &c. ;  and  when  the  Dane*  landed  in 
Sandwich  in  994,  King  Eibelred  taxed  all  hit  lands  by 
hide*;  bo  that  every  310  bidet  found  one  ship  furnished, 
and  every  eight  bide*  furnished  one  jack  and  one  saddle, 
to  arm  tor  tbo  defence  of  tbo  kingom,  &c.  Some- 
time* the  word  hidagt  we*  used  for  the  being  quit  of 
that  tax  ;  which  was  also  called  hidegild;  and  interpre- 
ted, from  the  Saxon,  "  a  price  or  ransom  paid  to  save 
one's  skin  or  bide  from  beating." 

HIDALGO,  in  modern  history,  a  title  given  ia 
Spain  to  all  who  are  of  a  noble  family. 

The  Hidalgos  claim  a  descent  from  those  valiant  sol- 
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raarial,  have  always  been  held  and  reputed  a*  Hidal-  Hidalra- 
go*,  and  enjoyed  the  privilege*  of  such,  form  a  strong '  v  ' 
preemption  in  their  favour;  the  possession  of  land 
having  equal  force  to  any  other  decoanent ;  which  i* 
fully  set  forth  in  the  Pragmatica  of  Cordova.  To  these 
executory  letter*  are  granted,  cartas  e&ccutorias,  ex- 
pressive of  tbeir  privileges;  and  for  the  better  regu- 
lation of  these   matter*,  proper  officer*  are  appointed 


the  chancery  cowls,  called  alcalde*  de  lor  fadalget, 
who  ought  to  be  hidalgos  themselves,  and  bold  juris- 
diction in  these  cases,  and  no  others ;  bat  even  here 
innovation*  have  taken  place  ;  for  as  these  grant*  flow 
from  the  sovereign,  who  is  the  fountain  of  honour,  some 
are  declared  Hidalgo*  de  sengre,  by  right  of  descent, 
and  others  de  privtiegib,  or  by  office,  in  which  the  wiH. 
of  the  sovereign*  ba*  made  amend*  for  any  deficiency 
of  blood. 

There  is  a  set  of  people  near  Segovia,  at  a  place 
called  Zamarramala,  who  are  exempt  from  tribute,  on 
account  of  the  care  they  take  in  lending  proper 
persons  every  night  to  the  castle  of  Segovia  to  keep 
sentinel*  ;  one  cries  out,  Vela,  vela,  kao,  and  the  ether 
blow*  a  horn,  from  whence  they  have  been  tided  kidai- 
got  by  the  horn.  In  Catalonia  those  gentlemen  who 
diers  who  retired  into  Castile,  and  the  mountain*  of  are  styled  Hombre  de  Parefa,  are  coniidercd  the  same 
Astoria*,  and  other  remote  parts  of  Spain,  on  the  in-  as  hidalgos  in  Castile,  and  were  so  called  from  the  word 
vasioo  of  the  Moors,  where  having  fortified  themselves,  '  parejar,  to  equip,  this  name  being  given  at  a  distinc- 
they  successively  descended  into  tbe  plaint,  in  proper,  tion  by  Bore  I  a  the  fourth  count  of  Barcelona,  at  the 
lion  to  tbe  success  of  their  arms  ;  from  the  notoriety  siege  of  that  city,  in  5)65,  who  summoning  all  his  vat. 
of  their  persons,  or  tbe  land*  they  became  pnssessed  of,  sal*  to  come  to  bis  assistance  against  the  Moon,  nine 
they  acquired  the  appellation  of  Hidalgos  notorios,  Hu  .hundred  horsemen  well  mounted  and  equipped  joined 
doigoi  de  solar  conoddo,  or  decasa  solariega.    Of  these,      him,  and  with  their  aid  he  took  the  city  j  and  this  ap- 


nccording  to  Hernando  Mtiia,  there  are  three  sorts 
the  Erst  being  lord*  of  places,  villages,  towns,  or 
castles,  from  whence  they  took  their  surnames,  as  tbo 
Caimans,  Mendozas,  Lara*,  Guivras,  and  other*  ;  the 
second,  who  recovered  any  fortress  from  the  Moor*,  as 
tbe  Ponces  of  Leon,  and  others;  and  the  third  sort  from 
the  place*  where  they  resided,  or  held  jurisdiction,  a* 
Bodrigo  de  Navarez  was  called  of  Antaquara,  from 
being  nlcayde  there.  But  this  definition  it  not 
considered  as  exact  or  conclusive  by  Otalora,  another 
civilian,  who  says  that  tbe  trne  meaning  of  Hidalgos 
de  solar  canocido  is  explained  by  the  law*  of  Castile  to 
he  a  well  known  mansion  or  possession,  tbe  nature  of 
which  ia  particularly  explained  in  the  law*  of  Parditas, 
lib.  v.  tit.  35.  which  describe  three  sorts  of  tenures, 
nailed  Devisa,  Solariega,  and  Rehetria.  By  the  first, 
lands  are  devised  by  the  ancestor ;  solar  is  a  tenure 
upon  another  person's  manor,  and  obliges  tbe  owner 
to  receive  the  lord  of  the  fee  when  necessity  oblige* 
him  to  travel ;  and  Behetria  is  in  the  nature  of  an  allo- 
dium. In  proportion  as  these  Aborigines  gained  ground 
en  the  Moors,  and  increased  in  their  numbers,  many 
private  person*  distinguished  themselves  by  their  valour, 
and  obtained  testimonies  of  their  services  called  cartas 
de  mer-ccd,  which  served  them  as  *>  foundation  of  their 
birth  nod  good  descent,  without  which  deennsents 
their  posterity  could  not  make  it  appear ;  and  if  from 
a  lapse  of  time,  or  other  unavoidable  accidents,  soch 
proof  should  happen  to  be  lost  or  destroyed,  the  law 
affords  them  a  remedy  under  these  circa  instances,  by 
a  declaration  impacting,  tbnt  *ach  person*  as  are  sup- 
posed to  have  bad  *aoh  certificates,  may  ba  relieved 
by  making  it  appear  that  their  ancestors,  time  imme- 


pellation  hss  been  given  in  honourable  remembrance  of 
this  loyal  action. 

These  noble  hidalgos  enjoy  many  privilege*  and 
distinctions  ;   of  which   tbe   following   are   tbe  prin- 

t.  The  first  and  greatest  privilege  which  they  bold 
by  taw,  i*  to  enjoy  all  posts  of  dignity  and  hondor  in 
the  church  and  state,  with  liberty,  when  churchmen,  of 
having  a  plurality  of  benefices.  They  are  qualified  for 
receiving  all  orders  of  knighthood,  and  are  to  be  pre- 
ferred in  all  embaetiei,  governments,  and  public  com* 


2-  When  they  are  examined  as  witnesses  in  civil  and 
criminal  case*,  their  depositions  are  to  be  taken  in  their 
own  boose*,  without  being  obliged  to  quit  then  to  go 
to  those  of  others. 

3.  In  all  churches,  processions,  and  other  public  sell 
or  assemblies,  they  are  to  have  the  next  place  of  honour 
and  precedency  after  tbe  officers  of  justice,  conforming 
themselves  to  particular  customs. 

4.  They  are  not  obliged  to  accept  of  any  challenge 
rsr'combat,  supposing  such  were  allowed  of,  bat  from 
tsnsa  who  are  their  equals. 

5.  Though  it  is  forbidden  to  guardians  to  purchase 
tbe  estate*  ef  minors,  this  does  not  extend  to  Hidalgos, 
in  whom  the  law  does  not  suppose  any  fraud,  and  they 
may  purchase  them  publicly. 

6.  They  are  permitted  to  be  tented  in  courts  of 
justice  in  presence  of  tbe  judges,  from  the  respect  and 
honour  dne  to  them.  They  have1  also  teatt  in  the 
oonrts  of  chancery,  in  consideration  of  their  birth, 
which  gives  them  n  right  to  be  near  tbe  person*  of 
princes. 

3  M  1  >  Their 
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7.  Their  persons  are  frtc  from  arrest  for  debt,  nor  her  rank,  but  conveys  tier  titles  to  ber  li unburn),  who   : 

•*  can  'tnj  attachment  be  laid  00  tlieir  dwelling- hooves,  bold  them  in  right  of  hi*  wife, 
furnitore,  apparel,  arms,  horses,  or  mulei  in  immediate  These  are  trie  general  privilege*  which  the  Hidalgos  ' 

me:  nor  can  they  make  a  evasion  of  their  estates,  nor  be  enjoy  ;  then  are  aome  other*  of  lessconaequence,  as  well 

distressed  in  suits  of  Ian,  farther  than  their  eircumitan.  as  particular  granta  to  certain  per  son*  and  families.   An 

ces  will  admit  of,    but  are  to  be  allowed  a  reasonable  ancient  and  ridiculous  custom  is  said  to  be  observed  by 

anil  decent  maintenance  for  their  support.  noble  ladies  who  are   widows  of  plebeians,   in  order  lo 

8>In  casesof  imprisonment  for  criminal  matters,  they  recover  their  birthright,  for  which  purpose  ihey  c 


■J" 


ck  saddle  on   llieir    shoulder 


to  their  husband's 


then  throwing  it  down  and  striking  it  tbrro 
Times,  say,  '  Villein,  tak«  11)7  villeiny,  for  I  will  abide 
by  my  nobility  :'  and  then  they  recover  their  privileges 
again. 

HIDE,  the  skin  of  beasts  ;  but  the  word  it  particu- 
larly applied  to  those  of  large  cattle,  as  bullocki,  cows, 


are  to  be  treated  differently  from  others.    They  « 
nerally  confined  to  their  own  houses  with  a  safe-guard, 
or  under  arrest  upon  their  honour,  or  allowed  the  city, 
or  town  they  live  in,  and  in  particular  cases  are  sent 
into  castles. 

y.  When  punishments  are  inflicted  for  criminal  cases, 
they  are  to  be  less  severe  to  them  than  to  others,  aa 
they  are  not  to  suffer  ignominious  punishments,  such 
as  public  shame,  nhipping,  gallies ;  nor  are  they  to  be 
hanged,  but  beheaded,  excepting  in  cases  of  treason  or 
heresy.  In  cases  that  do  not  imply  a  corporal  punish- 
ment  but  a  pecuniary  one,  they  are  treated  with  mora 
rigour,  and  pay  a  larger  fine  than  others. 

10.  They  are  not  to  be  put  to  the  rack  or  torture, 
excejitjntr.  for  such  heinous  crimes  at  are  particularly 
specified  by  the  laws, 

1 1.  When  there  are  title-deeds  or  other  writings  or 
papers  in  which  two  or  mare  persons  have  an  equal 
right  or  property,  and  require  a  particular  charge,  tbey 
are  to  be  given  up  by  preference  (0  the  custody  of  an      longing  to  the  syngenesia  class ;  and  in  the  natural  n 


Hides  are  either 

raw  or  green, 

just 

as  taken  off  the 

carcase  ;   salted,  or 

seasoned  with  salt, 

alum,  and 

salt. 

pet  it,  to  prevent  tb< 

iir  spoiling ;  1 

»r  curried  and  tanned. 

See  Tannikg. 

Hide  of  Land,-  w 

as  snch  a  quantity 

of  land  as  n 

sight 

be  ploughed  with  01 

10  plough  witl 

•in  th 

e  compass 

of  a 

would  mainia 

inaf> 

imily  ;  some  call 

It  60,  some  80,  and 

other*  100  acres. 

HiDB-Buund,  a  1 

lisease  in  the 

•kiss 

of  horses. 

Sts 

Farriery. 

HIERACIUM, 

Hawkweed, 

a  genus  of  plant 

ibt. 

Hidalgo,  if  any  of  the  parties  are  < 

II,  The  daughter  of  an  Hidalgo  enjoys  every  pri- 
vilege of  her  birth,  though  marriud  to  a  commoner; 
and  a  woman  who  is  not  an  Hidalgo  enjoys  all  these 
privileges  when  she  is  a  widow,  fallowing  the  fortune 
oFuer  husband.-— But  if  the  widow  is  an  Hidalgo,  and 
the  late  husband  was  a  commoner,  she  falls  into  the  state 
of  ber  bosband  after  his  death,  though  she  bad  the  pri- 
vileges of  her  birth  during  bis  life. 

13.  They  are  free  from  all  duties,  called  1'erhos, 
Pedidot,  Mortedas,  MarteniegaM,  Contribucionet,  aa 
well  royal  as  civil,  and  all  other  levies  of  whatever  kind 
they  may  be,  with  a  reserve  for  such  as  are  for  tlie  pub- 
lic benefit,  in  which  they  are  equally  concerned,  such 
as  the  repairing  the  highways,  bridges,  fountains, 
stalls,  destruction  of  locusts,  and  other  vermin, 

14.  They  are  free  from  personal  service,  and  from 
going  to  the  wars,  excepting    when  the  king  attends 

11 ;  even   then  they  are  pot  to  be  forced,  hut 


thod  ranking  under  the  49th  order.  Composite, 
Botant  Index. 

IIIEKAC1TES,  in  church-history.  Christian  he- 
relics  in  the  third  century  ;  so  called  from  their  leader 
Hierax,  a  philosopher  of  Egypt :  who  taught  that 
Melchieedeck  was  the  Holy  Ghost,  denied  the  resur- 
rection,  and  condemned  marriage, 

HIERANOSIS,  or  Morbus  Sacek.  See  Medi- 
cine Index. 

HIERA  riCHA.     See  Pharwact  Mr, 

HIERAPOJ.IS,  in  Ancient  OtegrapAy,  a  town  of 
Phrygia,  abounding  in  hot  springs  ;  and  having  ita  name 
from  the  number  of  its  temples.  There  are  coins  exhi- 
biting figures  of  various  gods  who  had  temples  her*. 
Of  this  place  was  Epicletus  the  Stoic  philosopher,— It 
is  now  called  L'ambouk  ;  and  is  situated  near  the  Seam- 
under,  on  a  portion  of  Mount  Mesngis,  distant  six  miles 
from  Laodicea. — Its  site  appears  at  a  distance  as  a  white 
lofty  cliff}   and  upon   arriving  at  it,  the  view  which  it 


invited,  and  acquainted  that  the  royal  standard  it  die-     presents  is  so  marvellous  (says  Dr  Chandler),  that  tbs> 


15.  No  persons  whatever  can  be  quartered  upon,  or 
lodged  in  their  houses,  except  when  the  king,  queen, 
prince  or  infantes  are  on  the  road,  as  in  such  cases  even 
the  houses  of  the  clergy  are  not  exempt. 

16.  They  cannot  be  compelled  to  accept  of  the  office 
of  receiver  of  the  king's  rents,  or  any  other  employment 
which  is  considered  aa  mean  and  derogatory  to  tbeir  dig- 
nity and  rank. 

17.  By  a  particular  custom  confirmed  by  royal  au- 
thority, in  that  part  of  Castile  beyond  the  Ebro,  ba- 
stards succeed  to  their  parents,  and  enjoy  tbeir  honours, 
contrary  to  the  royal  and  common  law. 


description  of  it,  to  bear  even  a  faint  resemblance,  ought 
to  appear  romantic,  Dr  Chandler's  description  is  aa 
follows : 

"  The  vast  slope  which  at  a  distance  we  had  taken  TVnwJi  it 
for  chalk,  was  now  beheld  with  wonder,  it  seeming  an  ■****«■*■, 
immense  frozen  cascade,  the  turf  see  wavy,  as  of  water  ■*  ,*'* 
at  once  fixed,  or  in  its  headlong  course  suddenly  petri- 
fied.     Round  about  us  were  many  high,  bare,  stony 
ridges  }  and  close  by  our  tent,  one  with  a  wide  boats, 
and  a  slender  rill  of  water,  clear,  soft,  and  warm,  run- 
ning in  a  small  channel  on  the  top.     A  woman  was 
washing  linen  in  it,  with  a  child  at  ber  back  ;  and,  be- 
yond were  cabins  of  the  Turcomans,  standing  distinct, 


.  If  a  lady,  whe  marries  a  commoner,  should   be      much  neater  than  any  we  had  teen,  each  with  poultry 
a  queen,  duchess,   marchioness,  or  countess  (for  they      feeding,  and  a  fence  of  reeds  iu  front. 
nave  no  barons  in  Castile),  the  net  only  does  not  lute  *'  It  is  an  old  observation,  that  the  country  about  the 

Maraud  tr, 
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npolfr.  MeMnder,  tlw  io.il  being  light  and  friable,  and  full  of     from  the  natural  wonder*  in  which  their  country  abound-  Himpslli. 
-■  i   ■   tilts  generating  inflammable  matter,  vti  undenniaed  by     ed.  '■-\™* 

■cended  in  (he  morning  to  the  rniut,  which 

t,  passing  by  sepulchres  wjih  inscriptions,  and 

entering  tbe  city  From  the  east.      Wo  bad  won  ibe 

theatre  on  our  right  hand,  and  tbe  pool  between  us  and 

tbe  cliff.     Opposite  to  it,  near  the  margin  of  the  cliff, 

emaiin  of  an  amazing  structure,  once  perhaps 

baths,  or,  at  we  conjectured,    a  gymnasium  ;   tbe  huge 

vault*  of  the  roof  striking  horror  a*  we  rode  underneath. 

Beyond  it  is  the  mean  ruin  of  a  modern  fortress  ;  and 

farther  on  are  massive  walls  of  edifice*,  several  of  them 

leaning  from  their  perpendicular,  tbe  atone*   distorted, 

and   seeming  every   moment  ready  to  fall  ;  the  effects 

and  evidence*  of  violent  and  repeated  earthquakes.    In 

>*  of  the  mountain  on  the  right  band  »  the  area 

of  a  stadium.     Then  again  sepulchres  succeed,  soma 

nearly  J)u  tied  in  the  mountainside,  and  one,  a  square 

building,  with  an  inscription  in  large  letters.    All  these 

In*  are  plain,  and  of  the  stone  created  by  the  w*. 

The  site  has  been  computed  about  two  hundred 

paces  wiilo  and  a  mile  in  length. 

"  After  taking  a  general  survey,  we  returned  to  the 
theatre,   intending  to  copy  inscription",  and  examine    - 
laled,  they  chan-      more  particularly  a*  we  changed  our  station.    We  found 
inducted  about  the  vineyards      this  a  very  large  and  sumptuous  structure,  and  the  least 


fin  and'water.  Hence  it  abounded  in  hot  spring*, 
which,  after  passing  under  ground  from  the  reservoirs, 
appeared  on  the  mountain,  or  were  found  bubbling  up 
in  the  plain  or  in  the  mud  of  the  river:  and  hence  it 
was  subject  to  frequent  earthquake* ;  the  nitron*  vapour 
compressed  in  tbe  cavities,  and  sublimed  hy  heat  for  fer- 
mentation, bursting  its  prison  with  loudexplos' 
tut  in  u  the  atmosphere,  and  shaking  the  raitb  ai 
with  a  violence  as  extensive  a*  destructive;  and  hence, 
moreover,  the  pestilential  grottoes,  which  had  subterra- 
neous communication  with  each  other,  derivrd  their 
noisome  effluvia ;  and  serving  at  small  vents  to  these 
furnaces  or  hollows,  wire  regarded  a*  apertuie*  of  hell, 
as  passages  for  deadly  fumes  rising  up  from  the  realm* 
of  Pluto.     One  or  more  of  the  mountains  perhaps  ba* 


burned, 
country  h: 

bowels  :  anit  tn  particular, 
bill  of  Laodicea  wai  origin 
"  The  hot  waters  nf  Hi. 
most  extraordinary  phenoir 
entire  incrustation.  They 
this  apecies  of  transfo 
gtd  so  easily,  that  being 


y  be  suspected,  that' the  surface  of  the 
some  places  been  formed  from  its  own 
particular,  it  seems  probable,  that  tbe 
wm  originally  an  eruption. 

.polis  have  produced  that 


ientlyr- 


and  garden*,  the  channel*  became  lung  fences,  each  a  ruined  of  any  we  bad  seen.     Part  of  the  front  is  stand- 

single  stone.     They  ptoduced   the   ridges  by  our   lent.  ing.     la    the  heap  which   lie*  in   confusion,  are  many 

The  road  up  to  the  ruins,   which  appear*  as  a  wide  and  sculptures  well  executed  in  basso  relievo:   with  piece*  of 

high  causeway,  is  a  petrification  ",  and  overlooks  many  architrave  inscribed,  but  disjointed  ;  or  so  encumbered 

green  spots,  once  vineyards  and  gardens,  separated  by  with  massive  marbles,   that  we  could  collect  from  them 

partition*  of  tho  same  material.  The  surface  ot  the  flat,  no  information.     Tbe  character  is  large  and  bold,  with 

above  tbe  cliff,  is  rough  with  stone  and  with  channel*,  ligature).     The  marble  seats  are  still  unrtmoved.    The 

branching  out  in  various  directions,  a  large  pool  over-  numerous  ranges  are  divided  by  a  low  semicircular  wall, 

ing  anil  feeding  the  numerous  rills,  some  of  which  near  mid  way,  with  inscriptions  on  the  face  of  it 


spread  over  the  slope  as  they  descend,  and  give 

white  stony  bed  a  humid  look,  resembling  salt  or  driven 

■  erittt  enow  when  melting.     This  crust,  which  has  no  teste  or 

«***6V  smell,  being  an   alkaline  substance,  will  ferment  with 

''  acio"S;-»nd  Picerini  relates,   that  trial  of  it   had   been 

made  with  spirit  of  vitriol.    Tbe   waters,  though  hot, 

were  used  in  agriculture. 

"  Tamerlane,  when  he  invaded  this  country,  en- 
camped for  the  summer  at  Tangnzlik,  where  many  of 
his  men  were  destroyed  by  drinking  of  a  spring  which 
stagnated  and  petrified.  The  Turkish  name  Pambouk 
signifies  cotton;  and,  it  hat  been  said,  refer*  to  the  white- 
ness of  tbe  incrustation. 

"  The  shepherd. poet  of  Smyrna,  after  mentioning  a 
cave  in  Phrygia  sacred  to  tbe  Nymphs,  relates,  that 
there  Luna  had  once  descended  from  the  iky  to  En- 


copied  a  short  but  imperfect  o 
which  Apollo  Archegetes  or  The  Leader  a  requested 
to  be  propitious.  In  another  compartment,  mention  is 
made  of  the  city  by  its  name  Hierupvlis;  and  an  a  third 
is  an  encomium  in  verse,  which  may  be  thus  translated, 
'  Hail,  golden  city  Hierapolis,  the  spot  to  he  preferred 
before  any  in  wide  Asia ;  revered  for  the  rills  of  tha 
Nymph*  ;  adorned  with  splendor.'  The  Nymphs  pre- 
sided over  springs  and  fountains. 

"  After  attentively  viewing  them,  and  considering 
their  beight,  widtb,  and  manner  of  arrangement,  I  am 
inclined  to  believe,  that,  the  ancient  Asiatics  sat  at  their 
plays  and  public  spectacles  like  tbe  modern,  with  their 
legs  crossed  or  gathered  under  thein;  and  it  is  probable 
upon  carpet*. 

"  The  Water*  of  Hierapolis,  were  surprisingly  attrm- 


dymion,  while  he  was  sleeping  by  hi*  herd*  ;  that  marks  pered  for  tinging  wool,  with  a  colour  from  roots  rival* 
of  their  bed  were  then  extant  under  tbe  oaks  ;  and  that  ling  the  more  costly  purple*;  and  were  a  principal  source 
in  tbe  thicket*  around  it  tbe  milk  of  cows  had  been  of  ibe  riches  of  tbe  place.  The  company  of  dyers  is 
spilt,  which  men  still  beheld  with  admiration  (for  such  mentioned  in  the  inscription  on  the  square  building 
was  the  appearance  if  you  saw  it  very  far  off)  ;  but  that  amoug  tbe  sepulchres.  The  heroum  or  monument  waa 
from  thence  flowed  clear  or  warm  water,  which  in  a  to  be  crowned  by  them  with  garland*  or  festoons  of 
little  while  concreted  round  about  the  channel*,  and  flower*.  The  springs  flowed  so  copiously,  that  the  city 
formed  a  stone  pavement.     Tbe  writer  describes   the     waa  full  of  spontaneous  bath*-,  and  Apollo,  the  tutelar 

deity  of  the  Hjerapolitans,  with  .£sculapius  and  Hy- 
giea,  on  their  medals,  bear  witness  to  the  medicinal  vir- 
tue* which  they  possess,     Tbe  people,  in  some  of  their 


and 


•Jiff  of  Hierapolis,  if  I  mistake  not,  as  in  his  time  . 
ha*  added  a  local  story,  current  when  he  lived.  It 
the  genius  of  the  people  to  unite  fiction  with  truth. 

and,    a*   in  thi*  and  other  instances,   to  dignify  the      inscriptions,  are  styled  the  ma*t  $plendid,  and  tbe  se- 
ttles of  their  mythology  with  fabulous  evidence  taken      nata  the  matt  powerful. 

"The 
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Hierspolii  "  The  pool  before  tho  theatro  bat  keen  a  btulli, 
A  and  marble  fragments  are  visible  at  the  bottom  of  the 
,  **'"•"•  |  water,  which  is  perfectly  transparent,  aud  of  a  briny 
■        taste. 

"  Hicrapolia  was  noted,  betide*  its  bot  waters,  foe  a 
plutonium.  Tliis  waa  an  opening  in  a  small  brow  of 
the  adjacent  mountain,  capable  of  admitting  a  man,  and 
▼err  deep,  witb  a  square  fence  before  it,  inclosing  about 
half  an  acre  ;  which  apace  was  filled  witb  black  thick 
mist,  to  that  the  bottom  could  be  scarcely  discerned. 
The  air,  to  those  who  approached  it,  waa  innocent  on 
tbe  outside  of  the  fence,  being  clear  of  the  mist  in  se- 
rene weather,  it  remaining  then  within  tbe  boundary  ; 
but  there  death  abode.  Bulls,  as  at  Nysa,  dropt  down, 
and  were  dragged  forth  without  life  ',  and  some  spar- 
rows which  Strabo  let  fly  instantly  fell  senseless.  But 
eunuchs,  the  priests  of  Magna  Mater,  or  Cybele,  could 
go  in  quite  to  tbe  aperture,  lean  forward,  or  enter  it 
unharmed  ;  bot  they  held  their  breath,  a*  their  visages 
testified,  and  sometimes  until  in  danger  of  suffocation. 
Strabo,  the  relater,  was  in  doobt  whether  all  eunuchs 
could  do  this,  or  only  they  of  the  temple  ;  and  whether 
they  were  preserved  by  Divine  Providence,  a*  in  cases 
of  enthusiasm,  or  were  possessed  of  some  powerfuj  an- 
tidotes. But  it  is  likely  this  mist  was  the  condensed 
•team  of  tbe  hot  waters,  made  noxious  by  tbe  qualities 
of  the  soil ;  and  that  the  whole  secret  of  the  priests  cob* 
■Sated  in  carrying  their  faces  high  in  the  air,  as  another 
spectator  has  observed  they  always  did ;  and  in  avoid- 
ing respiration  when  they  stooped.  I  had  hoped  tbo 
description  of  this  spot  would  have  enabled  ma  to  find 
it,  but  I  searched  about  for  it  unsuccessfully. 

"  We  descended  to  our  tent  at  the  approach  of  even- 
ing by  a  sleep  track  down  the  cliff,  brginaing  beyond 
the  pool,  in  which  we  also  bathed  with  pleasure,  on  the 
tide  next  tbe  gymnasium.  Our  way  waa  often  rough 
and  slippery,  resembling  ice,  and  our  horses  with  diffi- 
culty preserved  their  footing.  When  arrived  at  our 
tent,  I  renewed  my  inquiries  for  the  plutonium  ;  and 
an  old  Turk,  with  a  beard  as  white  as  snow,  told  me 
be  knew  the  place,  that  it  was  often  fatal  to  their  goats ; 
and  accounting  for  the  effect,  said,  it  was  believed  to 
be  the  habitation  of  a  dsemon  or  evil  spirit.  We  as- 
cended again  early  in  tbo  morning  to  tbe  theatre,  where 
lie  bad  promised  to  join  ua  }  and  a  live  fowl  was  in- 
tended to  be  tbe  martyr  of  experiment." .  Bnt  our  au- 
thor was  interrupted  by  some  banditti,  and  obliged  to 
leave  Hierapolis  in  haste. 

HIERARCHY,  among  divines,  denotes  the  subor- 
dination of  angels. 

Some  of  tho  rabbins  reckon  four,  others  ten,  orders 
or  ranks  of  angels ;  and  give  them  different  names 
according  to  their  different  degrees  of  power  and 
knowledge. 

HlXRARCHT,  likewise  denotes  tlie  subordination  of 
the  clergy,  ecclesiastical  polity,  or  the  constitution  and 
government  of  tbe  Christian  church  considered  as  a  so- 
ciety. 

HIERES,  tbe  nan*  of  soma  small  ishusds  lying  near 
the  coast  of  Provence  in  France,  opposite  to  the  towns 
of  H  teres  and  Toulon,  where- the  English  fleet  lay  many 
months  ia  1744,  and  blocked  op  the  French  and  Spa- 
nish Seats  in  the  harbour  of  Toalsn. 

Hiekes,  a  town  of  Provence  in  France,  seated  on  tbo 

Mediterranean  tea.     It  is  a  pretty  little  town,  and  was 
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formerly  a  colony  of  tbe  Marsiliana  ;  and  pilgrims  used     nkm 
to  embark  here  for  tbe  holy  land.     Bot  its  harbour  he-  J 

ing  now  choked  up,  it  is  considerable  only  for  its  salt-  Hiimglj- 
works.    E.  Long.  6.  13.  N.  Lat.  43.  7.  .  J***  , 

HIEROL  and  IL  kings  of  Syracuse.     See  Syba-         *"~"^ 
cuts. 

HIEROCLES,  a  cruel  persecutor  of  the  Chri- 
stians and  a  violent  promoter  of  tbe  persecution  under 
Diocletian,  flourished  in  302.  He  wrote  aome  books 
against  the  Christian  religion;  in  which  he  pretends 
some  inconsistencies  in  tbe  Holy  Scriptures,  and  corn- 
fares  the  miracles  of  Apullonios  Tyauasus  to  those  of 
our  Saviour.  He  was  refuted  by  Laclantius  and  En- 
scbius.  The  remains  of  his  works  were  collected  into 
ono  volume  octavo,  by  Bishop  Pearson  ;  and  published 
in  1654,  with  a  learned  dissertation  prefixed  to  tbo 
work. 

HlEROCLES,  a  Platonic  philosopher  of  tbe  fifth  cen- 
tury, taught  at  Alexandria,  and  was  admired  for  bit  elo- 
quence. He  wrote  seven  books  upon  Providence  and 
Fate :  and  dedicated  them  to  the  philosopher  Olympio- 
dorns,  who  by  his  embassies  did  tbe  Romans  great  ser- 
vice under  the  emperors  Hoaorius  and  Tbeoduaiut  the 
younger.  But  these  books  are  lost,  and  we  only  know 
them  by  tbe  extracts  in  Photiua.  .He  wrote  also  a  Com- 
mentary upon  the  golden  verses  of  Pythagoras  ;  which 
is  still  extant,  and  has  been  several  times  published 
with  those  verses. 

HIEROGLYPHICS,  in  antiquity,  mystical  cha- 
racters, or  symbols,  in  use  among  the  Egyptians,  and 
that  as  well  in  their  writings  as  inscriptions ;  being  the 
figures  of  various  animals,  the  parts  of  human  bodies, 
and  mechanical  instruments.  The  word  is  composed 
of  the  Creek  isjtt,  facer,  "  holy,"  and  yAsftu,  tcuipert, 
"  to  engrave  ;"  it  being  tbe  custom  to  have  tbe  walls, 
doors,  &c.  of  their  temples,  obelisks,  &c.  engraven 
with  such  figures. 

Hieroglyphics  are  properly  emblems  or  signs  of  di- 
vine, sacred,  nr  supernatural  things ;  by  which  tbey 
are  distinguished  from  common  symbols,  which  are 
signs  of  sensible  and  natural  thinga, 

Hermes  Tristnegistns  is  commonly  esteemed  the  in- 
ventor of  hieroglyphics  :  be  first  introduced  them  into 
the  heathen  theology,  from  whence  they  have  been 
translated  into  the  Jewish  and  Christian, 

Sacred  things,  says  Hippocrates,  should  only  be 
communicated  to  sacred  persons.  Hence  it  waa  that 
tbe  ancient  Egyptians  communicated  to  none  bnt  their 
king!  and  priests,  and  those  who  were  to  succeed  to 
the  priettbnod  and  the  crown,  tho  secrets  of  nature, 
and  tbe  secrets  of  their  morality  and  history  ;  and  tbit 
tbey  did  by  a  kind  of  cabbala,  which,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  instructed  them,  only  aroused  the  rest  of 
the  people.  Hence  the  use  of  hieroglyphics,  or  mystic 
figures,  to  veil  their  morality,  politics)  &.C.  from  pro- 
fane eyes.  This  author,  it  may  ba  observed,  and 
many  others,  do  not  keep  to  tlte  precise  character  of  a 
hieroglyphic,  but  apply  it  to  profane  as  well  as  divine 
things. 

Hieroglyphics  are  a  kind  of  real  character,  which 
do  not  only  denote,  but  in  tome  measure  express,  tbe 
things.  Thus,  according  to  Clement  AJexandrJwt, 
Strom,  v.  a  lion  is  tbe  hieroglyphic  of  strength  and  fee- 
tibiae  ;  a  bullock,  of  agriculture  ;  n  bone,  of  liberty  ; 
n  tphinx,  of  tubtility,  &c. 
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tlMt  has  generally  been  embraced 

lodffn  writer*,  nf  the  origin  and 

It    has    been    almost   uniformly 

wure  invented  by  the  Egyptian 

il  tbeirwiedom  from  the  know- 


ledge  of  the  vulgar;  but  the  late  fiiihop  Werburt** 
bath,  with  much  ingenuity  and  learning,  endeavoured 
to  show  that  this  account  i*  erroneous. 

According  to  thii  writer,  tbe  first  kind  of  hiero- 
glyphic* were  mere  pictures,  because  the  most  natural 
way  of  communicating  oar  conceptions  by  marks  or 
figures  was  by  tracing  out  the  images  of  thing* ;  and 
this  i*  actually  verified  in  the  case  of  tbe  Mexicans, 
whose  only  method  of  writing  their  laws  and  history 
was  by  this  picture-writing.  But  the  hieroglyphics 
invented  by  the    Egyptians  were  an  improvement,  oh 


this  rude  and  inconvenient  essay  towards  writing,  for  tattoo 
tbey  contrived  to  make  tliem  both  pictures  and  cha- 
racters. In  order  to  effect  tbe  improvement,  they 
were  obliged  to  proceed  gradually,  by  first  making 
the  principal  circumstance  of  the  subject  stand  for  the 
whole  ;  a*  in  the  hieroglyphics  of  Hurapollo,  which 
represent  a  battle  of  two  armies  in  array  by  two  hands, 
mm  holding  a  shield  and  the  other  a  bow  :  then  put- 
ting the  instrument  of  the  thing,  whether  real  or  me- 
taphorical,  for  the  thing  itself,  at  an  eye  and  sceptre  to 
represent  a  monarch,  a  ship  and  pilot  tbe  governor  of 
the  universe,  Ac. :  and  filially,  by  making  one  thing 
stand  for  or  represent  another,  where  their  observations 
of  nature  or  traditional  superstitions  lid  litem  to  discover 
or  imagine  any  resemblance:  tbns,  the  universe  was 
designed  by  a  serpent  in  a  circle,  whose  variegated  Spot* 
denoted  the  stars ;  and  a  man  who  had  nobly  surmount/- 
ed  bis  Misfortune  was  represented  by  the  skin  of  the  hy- 
aena, because  this  was  supposed  to  furnish  an  invulner- 
able defence  in  battle. 

The  Chinese  writing,  be  observes,  was  tbe  next 
kind  of  improvement  in  the  use  of  hreroglypbioe.  The 
Egyptian  joined  characteristic  marks  to  images;  tbe 
Chinese  threw  out  the  images  and  retained  only  the 
contracted  marks,  and  from  these  marks  proceeded  let- 
ters. The  general  concurrence  of  different  people  in 
tbts  soothed  of  recording  their  thoughts  can  never  be 
•opposed  to  be  the  effect  of  imitation,  sinister  view*,  or 
chance  ;  hut  must  be  considered  as  the  uniform  voice  of 
nature  speaking  to  the  rude  conceptions  of  mankind  : 
for  not  only  tbe  Chinese  of  the  East,  the  Mexicans  of 
the  West,  and  the  Egyptians  of  the  South,  but  (be 
Scythians  likewise  of  the  North,  and  the  intermediate 
inhabitants  of  the  earth,  viz.  the  Indians,  Pliceniciana, 
Ethiopian*,  &c.  tned  the  same  way  of  writing  by  pic- 
ture and  hieroglyphic. 

The  bishop  farther  shows,  that  the  never*!  species  of 
hieroglyphic  writing  took  their  rise  from  nature  and 
necessity,  and  not  from  choice  and  artifice,  by  tracing 
at  large  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  art  of  speech. 
He  proceeds  to  show  how  in  process  of  time  the  Egyp- 
tian hieroglyphics  came  to  be  employed  for  tbe  vehicle 
•f  mystery.  They  used  their  hieroglyphics  two  wars  ; 
the  one  mere  simple,  by  putting  the  pen  for  the  whole, 


played  their  proper  hieroglyphic*  to  record  openly  and  nierogly. 
plainly  their  laws,  policies,  public  morals,  and  biotory,      pbics, 
and  all  kinds  of  civil  matter* :  this  is  evident  from  their  Hiercnn.i*- 
obelisks,  which  are  fall  of  hieroglyphic  characters,  de-  ,  "*'""•_, 
aignrd   te  record  lingular  events,  memorable  actieos, 
and  new  inventions ;  and  also  from  the  celebrated  in- 
scription on  the  temple  of  Minerva,  at  Sais,  where  an 
infant,  an  eld  man,  a  bawk,  a  fish,  and  a  river-horse, 
expressed  this  moral  sentence :  **  All  you  who  come  into 
the  world  and  go  out  of  it,  know  this,  that  the  gods 
bate  impudence."      However,   the   tropical   hierogly- 
phics, which  were  employed  to  divulge,  gradually  pro- 
duced symbols  which  were  designed  to  secrete  or  con- 
ceal :   thus  Egypt  was  sometimes  expressed  by  the  ero-' 
cedile,    sometimes  by  a   burning  censer  with   a    heart 
upon   it;  where  the  simplicity  of  tbe    first   rrprcsen- 


d    the   abstrnseness   of  the  latter  shew,  that 
a  tropical   hieroglyphic    for  communica- 
tion,  and  tbe  other  a  tropical   symbol   invented   for 
secrecy. 

Enigmatic  symbols  were  afterwards  formed  by  the 
assemblage  of  different  things,  or  of  their  properties 
that  were  leas  known  ;  and  though  they  might  havo 
bee*  intelligible  at  first ;  yet  when  the  art  of  writing 
was  invented,  hieroglyphics  were  more  generally  dis- 
used, tbe  people  forgot  the  signification  of  them,  and 
tiie  priest*,  retaining  and  cultivating  the  knowledge  of 
them  because  they  were  the  repositories  of  their  learn- 
ing and  history,  at  length  applied  them  to  the  purpose 
of  preserving  tbe  secrets  of  their  religion. 

Symbols  were  the  trite  original  of  animal- worship  in 
Egypt,  as  Sir  John  Maraham  conjectures;  Can.  Chron. 
p.  58.  because  in  ihesr  hieroglyphics  was  recorded  the 
history  of  their  greater  deities,  tbeir  kings,  and  law- 
givers, represented  by  animals  and  other  creatures. 
The  symbol  of  each  god  was  well  known  and  familiar 
to  his  worshippers,  by  means  of  tbe  popular  paintings 
and  engravings  on  tbeir  temples  and  other  sacred  mo- 
numents ;  so  that  the  symbol  presenting  the  idea  of 
the  god,  and  that  idea  exciting  sentiment*  of  religion, 
it  was  natural  for  them,  in  tbeir  addresses  to  any  par- 
ticular god,  to  tnrn  to  bis  representative  mark  or  sym- 
bol ;  especially  when'  we  consider  farther,  that  the 
Egyptian  priest*  feigned  a  divine  original  for  hierogly- 
phic characters,  in  order  to  increase  the  veneration  of 
the  people  for  them.  These  would  of  course  bring  on 
a  relative  devotion  to  these  symbolic  figures,  which, 
when  it  came  lo  be  paid  to  the  living  animal,  would 
•eon  terminate  in  an  ultimate  worship. 

Another  consequence  of  the  eacredne**  of  tbe  hiero- 
glyphic character*  was,  that  it  disposed  the  more  su- 
perstitious to  engrave  them  on  gems,  and  wear  them, 
as  amulets  or  charms.  This  magical  abuse  seems  not 
to  have  been  much  earlier  than  the  established  worship 
of  the  god  Scrapie,  which  happened  under  the  Ptole- 
mies, and  wa*  first  brought  to  the  general  knowledge 
of  the  world  by  certain  Christian  heretics  and  native* 
of  Egypt,  who  had  mixed  a  number  of  Pagan  super- 
ttkioas  with  tbeir  Christianity.  These  gems,  called 
abraxas,  are  frequently  to  be  met  with  in  the  cabinets 
of  the  curioui,  and  are  engraven  with  all  kinds  of 
To  these  abraxas  succeed  tbe 


which  was  the  curio  logic  hieroglyphic ;  and  the  other 

•tore  artificial,  by  putting   one   thing  of  resembling  hieroglyphic  characters. 

qualities  for  another,  called  the  tropical  hieroglyphic  ;  talismans. 

thus  the  moon  wes  sometimes  represented  by  a  half  JIIEKOGRAMMATISTS,      (Hitrvgrantmatci), 

circle  wai  sometime*  by  a  eynecepbara*.     Tbey  era-  i.  e.  holy  regitters,  were  an  order  of  pric*ta  among  the 
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Hi-jojr*»-  ancient  Egyptians,  who  presided  over  1  timing  and  re- 
••Juu    jigion.     Th«y  had  the  care  of  the  hieroglyphic*,  and 
',        were  tlie  expositors  of  religions  doctrine*  and  opinio**. 
*  They>  were  looked  upon  a*  a  kind  of  prophet*  ;  and  it 
i  is  pretended,  that  one  of  thera  predicted  to  an  Egyp- 
tian king,  that  an  Israelite  (meaning  Momi),  emi- 
nent  for   hi*   qualification*  and  achieve  menu,  would 
lessen  and  depress  the  Egyptian  monarchy.—- The  hie- 
rogrammalei  were  always  near  the  king,  to  aiwitt  him 
with  their  informations  *nd  counsel*.     The  better  to  fit 
them  for  this,  they  made   use  of  the  skill  and  know- 
ledge thry  had  acquired  in   the  stars  and  the  motion! 
of  the  heavenly   bodies,  and  even  of   the  writings  of 
their  predecessors,  wherein  their  functions  and  dntiea 
were  delivered.     They  were  exempted  from  all  civil 


H   1    G 

To  the  hierophante*  it  belonged  to  dress  and  adorn  UtMahaa- 
the  a  tat  iw*  of  the  gods,  and  to  bear  them  in  procesiiont       ■«* 
and  solemn  cerenwniea.  I 

HIEROPHYLAX,  an  officer  in  the  Greek  church  *j£*^i 
who  was  guardian  or  keeper  of  the  holy  utensils,  vest-        * 
merits,  &c.  answering  to  our  sacrists  or  veatry -keeper. 

HIGH,  a  term  or  relation,  importing  one  thing's 
being  superior  or  above  another :  thus  we  say,  a  high 
mountain,  the  high  court  of  parliament,  high  relievo, 

flee. 

High,  in  Mutic,  is  sometime*  used  in  the  same  sen** 
with  laud,  and  sometimes  in  the  aarae  sense  with  acute. 

HlQB  Dutch,  is  the  German  tongue  in  its  greatest 
purity,  &c.  at  spoken  in  Miania,  &tc. 

Higb  Operation,  in  chirnrgcry,  is  a  method  of  em> 


employments,  were  reputed  the  first  persons  in  dignity      trading  the  atone  ;  thus  called,  becauae  the  stone  it 
nest  the  king,  and  bore  a  kind  of  sceptre  In  form  of  a      taken  out  at  the  upper  part  of  the  bladder-     See  She* 


ploughshare.—— —After    Egypt   became  • 

the   Boman   empire,    the   bierogrammatei    suuk.    into 

neglect. 

HIEROMANCY,  in  antiquity,  tha*  part  of  divi- 
nation which  predicted  future  events  from  observing 
the  various  things  offered  in  sacrifice.  See  Divina- 
tion and  Sacrifice.  * 

H1EROMNEMOX,  among  the  ancient  Greek*, 
signified  a  delegate  chosen  by  lot,  and  *ent  to  the 
great  council  of  the  Amphictyons,  where  he  was  to 
take  care  of  what  concerned  religion.  The  hieromne- 
inonles  were  reckoned  more  honourable  than  the  other 
members  of  that 
which    were    al' 


bly,   the  general   meeting*  of     trary  to  the  law,  provided  God 
summoned   by  them,   and   their     and   that  no  incense  or  victims 


>  the  decrees   made   by  that 


names  were    prefixed 
council. 

Hieromnemon  (composed  of  s-k,  "  sacred,"  and 
fm/tm,  "  one  who  advertises  or  put*  in  mind  of),"  an 
officer  in  the  ancient  Greek  church,  whose  principal 
function  was  to  stand  behind  the  patriarch  at  the  sa- 
craments, ceremonies,  &c.  and  show  him  the  prayers, 
psalm*,  &c.  which  he  was  to  rehearse.  He  also  clo- 
thed the  patriarch  in  his  pontifical  robes,  and  assigned 
the  places  of  all  those  who  had  a  right  to  be  around 
him  when  seated  on  hi*  throne,  as  the  master  of  the 
ceremonies  now  does  to  the  pope. 

HIERONYMUS.    See  Jerome. 

HIEBOPHANTES,    or  Hierophanta,    (from 
**f*ti  holy,  and  faiu/mi,  /appear'),  in  antiquity,  a  priest     the  land.     Those 
among  the  Athenian*.  another,  and  such 


Hian  Place;  were  eminences  on  which  the  heathen* 
used  to  worship  their  gods,  chosen  for  that  pnrpoae  at 
being  supposed  to  be  nearer  heaven  their  constaot  resi- 
dence. The  Jew*  are  frequently  blamed  for  their  at- 
tachment to  high  place*,  after  the  manner  of  the  Geo* 
tilet ;  though  their  protmcha  were  frequently  doom 
mountain*  with  groves  planted  about  them.  Where 
high-places  are  reprobated  in  scripture,  therefore,  wa 
should  understand  them  as  abused  and  prostituted  to 
idolatrous  purposes.  Before  the  temple  wa*  built, 
there  wa*  indeed  nothing  in  the  high-placet  very  coat- 
**■■"*  ,|,  wu  adored  there, 
offered  to  idol*. 


The  hierophante*  was  properly  the  chief  person  that 
officiated  in  the  Eleusinla,  that  great  solemnity  sacred      them, 


Under  the  judges  tbej  aeem  to  have  been  tolerated) 
and  Samuel  offered  sacrifice*  in  levcral  place*  besideo 
the  tabernacle,  where  the  ark  was  not  present.  Even 
in  David?*  time,  they  sacrificed  to  the  Lord  at  Sbilo, 
Jerusalem,  and  Gibeon ;  but  after  the  temple  waa 
built,  and  a  place  prepared  for  the  fixed  settlement  of 
the  ark,  it  was  no  more  allowed  of  to  sacrifice  out  of 
Jerusalem.  Solomon,  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign, 
went  a  pilgrimage  to  Gibeon  ;  bot  from  that  time  wa 
see  no  lawful  sacrifice*  offered  out  of  the  temple. 

Hias  Priest.     See  Pontifex  and  Priest. 

High  fToy,  a  free  passage  for  the  king'*  subjects: 

on  which  account   it  it  called  the  ktrngU  high  towy, 

though  the  freehold  of  the  toil  belong  to  the  owner  of 

""'  that  lead  from  one  town  to 

drift  or  cart  ways,  and  are  for 


to  Ceret. 

Tbl*  office  was  first  executed  by  Eutoolpui,  and 
continued  in  his  family  for  1 200  years,  though  when 
any  person  was  appointed  to  this  dignity  he  was  requir- 
ed always  to  live  in  celibacy. 

St  Jerome  says,  that  the  blerophante*  extinguished 
the  fire  of  lost  by  drinking  cicuta  or  the  juice  of  hem- 
lock, or  even  by  making  themselves  eunucb*.  Apol- 
lodorua  observe*,  Hint  it  was  (he  hierophante*  who  in- 
structed persons  initiated  into  their  religion  io  the 
mysteries  end  duties  thereof,  and  that  it  was  hence  he 
derived  his  name  :  -for  the  came  reason  be  wa*  called 
prophetee,  ".the  prophet."  He  had  officers  under  liim 
to  do  the  lame  thing,  or  to  assist  him  therein,  who 
were  also  called  prophete*  and  target,  i.  r.  "  explainers 
of  divine  things."  5 


in  great  roads,  or  that  communicate  with 
high  ways  only  ;  and  aa  to  their  reparation, 


are  under  the  care  of  surveyor 

HIGH  way-men,  are  robber*  on  the  high  way; 
fur  the  apprehending  and  taking  of  whom,  a  reward 
of  40I-  is  given  by  the  statute  of  4  and  5  W.  and.  M.  to 
be  paid  within  a  month  after  conviction  by  the  sheriff 
of  the  county ;  to  which  the  statute  8  Geo.  II.  cap.  6. 
superadds  iol.  to  be  paid  by  the  hundred  indemnified 


ich  taking. 


HICHAM  Ferrers,  an  ancient  bofoiihh  of  North- 
amptonshire in  England,  which  ha*  it*  name  from  the 
family  of  the  Ferrer*,  tewhom.it  formerly  belonged, 
and  who  had  a  castle  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  lend* 
one  member  to  parliament.  E.  Long.  I,  40.  N.  Lat. 
53.  20. 

HIGHGATE,  a  village  five  mile*  north  of  Lon- 
don.    It  ha*  its  name  from  its  high  situation,  and  from 
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a  I***  •**  "P  tlMn  kboDt  4°°  Te*"  "*0'  *•  reoeive      °"ck  wero  »!»<»'  «»  remarkable  for  their  irregular  and  HijbUnJ- 

•W^"    »#.!!  f«i-  lk*  liiahon  nf  T.nndni),   when    "'         '  *  ii-ii  r  it  1- 


from  GrsyVJnn  lane  to  Barnet  wu  turned  through      their  civiliiation  and  virtue, 
the  bishop's  park.     There  wu  a  hermitage  where  the 


1  their  predi 


for 

not  attending 
to  thii  distinction  between  the  ancient  Highlander*  and 
chapel  now  etanda ;  and  one  of  the  hermit*  caused  a  their  posterity  in  later  time*,  that  many  have  doubted 
causeway  to  be  made  between  Highgate  and  Islington,  the  existence  of  those  exalted  virtues  ascribed  by  their 
with  gravel  dug  out  of  the  top  of  the  bill,  where  there  poet*  to  the  more  ancient  inhabitant*  of  the  country. 
ia  now  a  pond.  Near  the  chape],  iu  I  t6l,  lord  chief  But  now  that  the  power  of  the  chieftain*  it  again  abo- 
haron  Cholmondcly  bnilt  and  endowed  a  free  school,  lisfaed,  Ian  established,  and  property  secured,  the  genius 
which  was  enlarged  in  I C70  by  Edwin  Sandys  bishop  of  the  people  (where  it  is  not  hindered  by  some  other 
of  Loudon.-— This  village  is  a  noted  and  airy  retirement  extraneous  cause)  begins  again  te  show  itself  in  its  ge- 
for  the  gentry  and  wealthy  citizens  ;  end  is  a  place  of  auine  colour* ;  and  many  of  their  ancient  virtue*  begin 
good  accommodation,  besides  its  affording  a  delightful  to  shine  with  conspicuous  lustre.  Justice,  generosity, 
and  pleasant  prospect  over  the  city  and  adjacent  conn-      honesty,  friendship,  peace,  and  love,  are  perhaps  me 


try. 


HIGHLANDERS,  a  general  appellation  for  the 


where  more  cultivated   than  among  this  people.     But 
of  the  strangest  features  which  marked  the  charac- 


inhabitants  of  the  mountainous  part*  of  any  country,  tcr  of  the  Highlander*  in  every  age,  was  their  hospita- 
In  Britain,  the  name  ia  appropriated  to  the  people  lily  and  benevolence  to  strangers.  At  night  the  tra- 
who  inhabit  the  mountainous  parts  of  Scotland,  to  the  teller  was  always  sure  to  find  a  hearty  welcome  in 
north  and  north-west,  including  those  of  the  Hebrides  whatever  house  he  should  g*  to ;  and  the  host  thought 
or  Western  isles.— They  are  a  branch  of  the  ancient  himself  happier  in  giving  the  entertainment  than  the 
Ccttse  ;  and  undoubtedly  the  descendants  of  the  first  guest  in  receiving  it.  Even  with  regard  to  their  ene- 
inbabitants  of  Britain,  aa  appear*  from  the  many  mo-  miea,  the  law*  of  hospitality  were  observed  with  the 
nument*  of  their  language  still  retained  in  the  most  an.  moot  sacred  regard.  They  who  fought  against  each 
cient  names  of  places  in  all  parte  of  the  island.  The  other  in  the  day,  could  in  the  night  feast,  and  even 
Highlanders,  or,  a*  they  are  often  termed  by  ancient  aleep  together,  in  the  same  honse.  From  the  same 
authors,  the  Caledonian*,  were  always  a  brave,  warlike,  principle,  they  were,  in  moat  other  cases,  so  faithful 
and  hardy  race  of  people ;  and,  in  the  remotest  times,  to  their  trust,  that  they  rarely  betrayed  any  conn- 
seem  to  have  possessed  a  degree  of  refinement  in  aenti-  dene*  reposed  in  them.  A  promise  tbey  thought  as 
meut  and  manners  then  unknown  to  the  other  nations  binding  aa  an  oath,  and  held  it  equally  inviolable  and 
that  surrounded  them.      This  appears   not  only  from  sacred. 

their  own  traditions    and  poems,    but   also   from   the  The  Caledonian*  in  all  age*  have  been  much  addicted 

testimony  of  many  ancient  authors.     This   civilization  to  poetry  and  music.     The  poems  of  Ossiau,  to   uni- 

was   probably  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the  order  versally  repeated,   and  so  highly  esteemed   by  every 

of  the  bard*,  or  Druids,  and  some  other  institution*  Highlander,  are  a  strong  proof  of  the  early  proficiency 

peculiar  to  this  people.  of  this  people  in  the  poetical  art.     Even   to   this  day. 

The  ancient  Highlander*  lived  in  the  hunting  state  notwithstanding  the  many  disadvantage*    they  labour 

till  some  time  after  the  era  of  Fingal,  who  was  o»e  of  under,  the  most  illiterate  of  either  sex  discover  fre- 

their  kings  towards  the  close  of  the  third  century.  For  qoently  a  genius  for  poetry,  which  often  breaks  forth 

some  age*  after  that,  they  turned  their  chief  attention  in  the  moat  natural  and  simple  strains,  when,  love,  grief, 

to  the  pastoral  life,  which  afforded  a  lew  precarious  sub-  joy,  or  any  other  subject  of  song,  demands  it.    Wfaerer 

sistence.     Till  of  late,  agriculture  in  most  parts  of  the  ever  their  circumstances  are  so  easy  a*  to  allow  them 

Highland*  made  but  little  progress.  any  respite  from  toil,  or  any  cheerfulness  of  spirits,  a 

The    Highlanders   always  enjoyed  a   king  and  go-  good  portion  of  their  time,  especially  of  the  winter- 

vernment  of  their  own,  till  Kenneth  M' Alpine  (anno  nights,  is  still  devoted  to  the  song  and  tale.    This 

845),   after   having    subdued    the   Ficllsh    kingdom,  last  specie*  of  composition  is  chiefly  of  the  novel-kind, 

transferred  thither  the   seat  of  royalty.      This  event  and  is  handed  down  by  tradition    like   their   poems, 

proved  very  unfavourable  to  the  virtue*  of  the  High-  It  was  the  work  of  the  bards  ;  and  proved,  while  they 

lander*,     which   from    thia   period   began   to   decline,  existed,  no  contemptible    entertainment.      But  since 

The  country,  no  longer  awed  by  the  presence  of  the  the  extinction  of  that  order,  both  the  Gaelic. poem*  and 

sovereign,  fell  Into  anarchy  and  confusion.     The  chief,  tales  are  in  a  great  measure  either  lost  or  adulterated, 

tain*  began  to  extend  tbeir  authority,  to  form  factions,  —The  genius  and  character  of  the  Gaelic  poetry  ia 

and  to  foment  divisions  and  feuds  between  contending  well    known.      It  is   tender,    simple,    beautiful,   and 

clans.     The  laws  were  either  too  feeble  to  bind  them,  sublime. 

or  too  remote  to  take  notice  of  them.     Hence  sprung  Among  the  ancient  Highlanders,  the  harp  was  the 

all  tho*e  evil*  which  Ions  disgraced  the  country,  and  chief  instrument  of  music,     ft  suited  the  mildness  of 

disturbed   the  peace    of  its  inhabitant*.     Robbery  or  their  manner*,  and  was  well  adapted  to  the  peace  and 

plunder,  providing  it  was  committed  on  any  one  of  an  quiet  which  tbey  enjoyed  under  their  own  kings, ,  In 

adverse  clan  nr  tribe,  was  countenanced  and  authorised ;  a  later  period,  however,  when  the  constant  quarrels  of 

and  their   reprisal*  on  one  another   were   perpetual,  their  chief*,  and  the  endless  feud*  of  contending  clans, 

Thus   quarrels  were  handed  down  from  one  generation  turned  all  their  thought*  to  war,   it  was  forced  te  give 

to  another,  and  the  whole  clan  were  bound  in  honour  place  to  the  bag-pipe,  an  instrument  altogether  of  the 

to  espouse  the  cause  of  every  individual  that  belonged  martial   kind,  and  therefore  well  suited  to  the  stain  of 

to  it.     By  this  means    the  genius  of  the  people  was  the  country  at  that  time.     But  aver  since  the  cause 

greatly  altered  ;  and  the  Highlanders  of  a  few  ages  which  has  brought  this  instrument  in  rogue  bad  ceased 

v«.x.r«ii  t  3n  ;oRg| 
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rlieUaadV  Iff  operate,  the  attention  to  it  has  been  on  the  declii  . 
<m-  .    so  that  the  harp,  with  very  little  encoo  rage  men  t,  might 

*  again  resume  the  teat  from  which  it  was  once  expelled. 

— TEie  moat,  and  especial!*  the  oldest  of  the  High- 
land music,  having  been  composed  to  the  harp,  ia  of 
a  soft,  trader,  and  elegiac  cast,  as  beat  suited  to  the 
genius  of  that  instrument.  These  pieces  are  generally 
expressive  of  the  passions  of  lore  and  grief.  Other 
pieces,  which  were  composed  in  their  state  of  war, 
and  adapted  to  a  different  instrument,  are  altogether 
bold  and  martial.     And  many  an  of  a  sprightly  and 
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wool,  nod  fisheries }  and  by  a  vigorous  application,  with  ilia  Ma  el 
the  doe  encoo  rage  me  nt  of  government,  may  become  a       en, 
prosperous  and  useful  people.  lIF-k— —» 

The  Highlanders  are  of  a  quick  and  penetrating  ge- 
nius, strongly  tinctured  with  a  curiosity  or  thirst  of 
knowledge,  which  disposes  them  to  learn  any  thing 
very  readily.  They  are  active  and  industrious,  where 
oppression  does  not  discourage  them  by  secluding  even 
the  hope  of  thriving.  They  are  remarkably  bold  and 
adventurous,  which  qualifies  them  for  being  excellent 
seamen  and  soldiers.     They  are  generally  of  a  middle.  ' 


i»7  -  .    „     -  . 

cheerful  cast,  the  offspring  of  mirth,  and  the  sport  of  size,  rather  above  it  than  otherwise  ;  their  eyes  an 
fancy  in  the  season  of  festivity.  Many  of  theae  last  brisk  and  lively,  their  features  distinctly  marked,  nod 
are  of  the  chorus  kind  :  and  are  song  in  almost  all  the  their  persona  tight  and  well  made.  Their  countenancst 
exercise*  in  which  a  nomber  of  people  are  engaged,  U  open  and  ingenuous,  and  their  temper  frank  nod  com- 
snch  as  rowing,  reaping,  fulling,  8tc.    The  time  of     monicative. 

these  piece*  is  adapted  to  the  exercises  to  which  they  HIGHMORE,  Joseph,  Esq.  an  eminent  painter, 

""  '    "  '  ""        wal  born  in  the  parish  of  St  James's,  Garlic  t  hi  the, 

London,  Jone  13.  1691,  being  the  third  son  of  Mr 
Edward  Higbmorr,  %  coal  merchant  in  Thames  -street. 
Having  such  an  early  and  strong  inclination  to  paint- 
ing, that  he  could  think  of  nothing  rise  with  pleasure, 
hi*  father  endeavoured  to  gratify  him  in  a  proposal  to 
hit  ancle,  who  was  Serjeant- pa  inter  to  King  William, 
and  with  whom  Mr  (afterwards  Sir  James)  Thornhill 
bad  served  his  apprenticeship.  But  this  was  afterwards 
for  good  reasons  declined,  and  he  was  articled  as  clerk 
to  an  attorney,  July  i8tb  1707  ;  hot  so  much  against 
his  own  declared  inclination,  that  in  about  three  years 


are  respectively  sung.  They  greatly  forward  the  work, 
and  alleviate  the  labour.  The  particular  music  which 
is  generally  used  by  the  Highlander*  in  their  dances 
It  well  known  by  the  name  of  Strathtpcy  rtth. 

The  language  of  the  Highlanders  is  still  tlie  Gaelic, 
which,  with  many  of  their  customs  and  manners,  has 
been  secured  to  them  by  their  mountains  and  fastnesses, 
amidst  the  many  revolutions  whieb  the  rest  of  the 
island  has  undergone  in  so  long  a  course  of  ages.  The 
Gaelic  seems  to  be  the  oldest  and  purest  dialect  which 
remains  of  the  Celtic,  as  appears  from  its  approaching 
the  nearest  to  the  names  of  places,  &c.  which  that 

language  left  in  most  countries  where  it  prevailed,  and  he  began  to  form  resolutions  of  indulging  his  natural 
from  it*  most  obvious  affinity  to  those  tongue*,  ancient  disposition  to  his  favourite  art,  having  continually  em- 
or  modern,  which  have  been  in  any  measure  derived  ployed  hi*  leisure  hours  in  designing,  and  in  the  study 
from  the  old  Celtic.  The  Gaelic  Las  all  the  marks  of  of  geometry,  perspective,  architecture,  and  anatomy, 
an  original  and  primitive  language.  Most  of  the  word*  but  without  any  instructors  except  books.  He  had 
wre  expressive  of  some  property  or  quality  of  the  ob-  afterwards  sn  opportunity  or  improving  himself  in  ana- 
jscts  which  they  denote.  This,  together  with  the  tomy,  by  attending  the  lectures  of  Mr  Cbeseldcn,  be- 
vartety  of  its  sounds  (many  of  which,  especially  of  sides  entering  himself  at  the  painters  academy  in 
s  that  express  the  soft  and  mournful  passions,  are      Greit^  Queen-street,   where   be   drew  10  years,   and 


peculiar  to  itself),  renders  it  highly  adapted  for  poetry. 

It  is  generally  allowed  to  have   been  the  language  of 

court,  iu  Scotland,  till  the  reign  of  Malcom  Cm  more. 

The   Gaelic  epithet  of  Vim-marc,  or  "  large  bead," 

by  wbieh  this  king  is  distinguished,  seems  to  intimate 

so  much.     In  some  particular  parliaments  at  least,   it 

waa  spoken  much  later,  as  in  that  held  by  Robert  the 

Bruce   at  Ardchattan.     That  it  has  been  formerly  a     justly  all  manner  of  objects  as  they  appear  to  the  eye  in 

good  deal  cultivated,  appears  from  the  style  and  com-     all  1  it  nation*."    On  this  complete  and  universal  theory 

plexion  of  it*  poem*  and  tales,  and  from  several  an-     our  artist  grounded  his  subsequent  practice ;  and  it  haa 


had  the  honour  to  be  particularly  noticed  by  Sir  God- 
frey Knell er,  who  distinguished  him  by  the  name  of 
"The  Young  Lawyer."  On  June  13th  1714,  his 
clerkship  expired;  and   on  March  26th  171  j,  he  be- 

r  painting  as  a  profession,  and  settled  in  the  city. 
the  same  year  Dr  Brook  Taylor  published  his  "  Li- 
near Perspective:  or,  a  new  method  of  representing 


cient  MBS.  that  have  come  down  to  the  present  time. 
To  stranger*  the  Gaelic  has  a  forbidding  aspect,  on  ac- 
count of  the  number  of  it*  quiescent  consonants  (which 
are  retained  to  mark  the  derivation  of  word*  and  their 
variation  in  case  and  tense),  bat  its  sound  is  abun- 
dantly musical  and  harmonious ;  and  its  genius  strong 
and  masculine.  Its  alphabet  consists  of  18  letters,  of 
which  one  is  an  aspirate,  12  are  consonants,  and  five 

Tie  Highlanders  are  beginning  of  late  to  apply 
to  Initfmg,  agricnUorc,  and  especially  to  commerce, 
for  which  their  country,  everywhere  indented  with 
arms  of  the  sea,  is  peculiarly  favourable.     Cattle  is 

T  the  country  ;  but  it  pi    ' 
grain  than  would  supply  its  inhabitants, 
of  it  were-not  consumed  in  whisky.    The  native*  are 
beginning  to  avail  themselves  of  their  mine*,  woods, 


been  generally  allowed,  that  few,  if  any,  of  the  profes- 
sion at  that  time  ware  so  thorough  masters  of  that  ex- 
cellent but  intricate  system.  In  1716,  he  married 
Miss  Susanna  Hitler,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Mr  An. 


thony  Hitler  of  Effingham  in  Sumy ;  a  young  lady 
in  oveiy  respect  worthy  of  his  choice.  For  Mr  Che  ' 
den'*  "  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Body,"  publisl 


722,  he  made  drawing*  from  die  real  subjects  at  the 
time  of  dissection,  two  of  which  were  engraved  for 
that  work,  and  appear,  but  without  bis  name,  in  tables 
xii.  and  xiii.  In  the  came  year,  on  the  exhibition  of 
"  Tbe  Conscious  Lovers,"    written   by   Sir   Richard 

,.     .    _  r _- ..     Steele,  Mr  Highmore  addressed  a  letter  to  the  author 

the  chief  staple  of  the  country  ;  but  it  produces  mom     on  the  limits  of  filial  obedience,  pointing  out  a  mate- 
■*■■'*■■■'*  '      rial  defect  in  the  character  of  Bevil,  with  that  clear- 

ness and  precision  for  which,  in  conversation  and' wri- 
ting, he  was  always  remarkable,  a*  the  pencil  by,  an 
jig  :  zsd  by  viO  m*an* 
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iffcaBra,  Bum  engrossed  his  whole  attention.  His  reputation 
'  »*"  '  and  basinets  increasing,  be  took  ■  mora  conspicuous 
station,  by  removing  to  a  house  in  Lincoln's- Inn- 
Fields,  in  Mareb  1733-4-,  and  an  opportunity  soon  of- 
fered of  introducing  him  advantageously  to  the  nobi- 
lity. Sec  by  his  being  desired,  by  Mr  Pine  the  en- 
graver!  to  make  the  drawing*  for  bis  prints  of  the 
knight*  of  tbe  Bath,  on  the  revival  of  that  order  in 
1725.  Inconsequence,  teveral  of  the  knights  had  their 
portraits  also  by  tbe  same  hand,  some  of  them  whole 
lengths;  and  the  duke   of  Richmond,   in    psrticnUr, 
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mistaken  in  tbe  practice,  ami  Mr  Kirby  atutoeu  ftu&an. 
vera!  other  author*  in  tbe  theory.     And  in  the  17th  ■       f      1 
vnlnmeoftbe  "  Monthly  Review,"  ho  animadverted       '    ■■ 
(anonymously)  on  Mr  Kirby's   unwarrantable    treat- 
ment of  Mr  Wore,  and  detected  and  exposed  bis  *r- 
when  bee; 


live  view  of  King  Henry  Villa's  chapel.  This  capi- 
tal picture  is  now  at  Godwoed.  And  our  artist  waj 
sent  for  to  St  James's  by  George  I.  to  draw  tbe  late 
duke  of  Cumberland,  from  which  Smith  scraped  a  mez- 
i.ot  into. 

Id  I728,  Mr  Hawkins  Browne,  then  of  Lincoln's- 
In*,  who  bad  ever  a  just  sense  of  hit  talents  and  abili- 
ties, addressed  to  him  a  poetical  epistle  "  On  Design 
nod  Beauty  -,"  and,  some  years  after,  an  elegant  Latin 
Ode,  both  now  collected  in  bis  poems.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1732,  Mr  Highmore  visited  tbe  continent,  in 
oompnny  with  Dr  Pemberton,  Mr  Benjamin  Robins, 
and  two  other  friends,  chiefly  with  a  view  of  seeing  tbe 
gallery  of  pictures  belonging  to  the  elector  Palatine  at 
Duiseldorp,  collected  by  Rubens,  and  supposed  tbe 
best  in  Europe.  At  Antwerp  also  be  had  peculiar 
pleasure  in  contemplating  tbe  works  of  bis  favourite 
matter.  In  their  return  they  visited  the  principal 
towns  in  Holland.  In  1734,  be  made  a  like  excursion, 
but  alone,  to  Paris,  where  he  received  great  civilities 
from  his  countrymen  then  there,  particularly-  the  duke 
of  Kingston,  Dr  Hickman  (bis  tutor),  Robert  Knight, 
Esq.  (the  late  cashier),  &e.  Here  he  bad  the  satis- 
faction of  being  shown,  by  Cardinal  de  Poiignae,  bis 
famous  group  of  antique  statues,  tbe  court  of  Lyco- 
snedes,  then  just  brought  from  Rome,  and  since  pur- 
chased by  the  king  nf  Prussia,  and  destroyed  at  Cfaar- 
tottanbourg  in  1760  by  the  Russians.  In  1742,  be 
bad  the  honrfur  to  paint  the  late  prince  and  princess 
of  Wales  for  tbe  duke  of  Saie  Gothn  J  as  he  did  some 
yean  after  the  late  queen  of  Denmark  for  that  court. 
i'be  publication  of  "  Pamela;"  in  1 744,  gave  rise  to 
a  set  of  paintings  by  Mr  Highmore,  which  were  en- 
graved by  two  French  engravers,  and  published  hy 
subscription  in  174  J.  In  the  same  year  he  painted 
the  only  original  of  the  late  General  Wolfe,  then  about 
18.  His  Pamela  introduced  him  to  the  acquaintance 
and  friendship  of  the  excellent  author  whose  picture 
be  drew,  and  for  whom  be  painted  tbe  only  original 
nf  Dr  Young.  In  1750  he  had  the  miifortone  to  lose 
his  wile.  On  the  first  institution,  of  the  academy  of 
painting,  sculpture,  &c,  in -1753,  he  was  elected  one 
of  the  professorsj  an  honour  which,  on  account  of 
his  many  avocation*,  be  desired  to  decline.  In  1754 
he  published  "  A  critical  examination  of  those  two 
Paintings  [by  Rubens]  on  the  Ceiling  of  tbe  Ban- 
qneting-bonse  at  Whitehall,  in  which  Architecture 
is  introduced,  so  far  as  relates  to  Perspective;  to- 
gether with  the  Discussion  of  a  Question  which  has 
been  the  Subject  of  Debate  among  Painters:"  print- 
ed in  410.  In  tbe  solution  of  this  question,  he  pro- 
ved  that  Rubens    and   several   other   great   painters 


Of  the  many  portraits  which  Mr  Highmore  painted, 
in  a  large  practice  of  46  yean  (of  which  teveral  have 
been  engraved),  it  is  impossible  and  useless  to  discos* 
particulars.  Some  of  the  most  capital  in  the  historical 
branch,  which  was  then  much  less  cultivated  than  it  is 
at  present,  shall  only  be  mention 

Ishmael,"  a  present  to  the  Foundling-hospital :  "  The 
good  Samaritan,"  painted  for  Mr  Shepherd  of  Campsey 
Ash :  "  The  finding  of  Moses,"  purchased  at  his  ealo 
by  Colonel  (now  General)  Lister :  u  Tbe  Harlowe  fa- 
mily, as  described  in  Clarissa,"  now  in  the  poaeowiinnf 
Thomas  Watkinson  Payler,  Esq,  at  Hedeu  in  Kent : 
"  Clarissa,"  the  portrait  mentioned  in  that  work: 
"  The  Graces  unveiling  Nature,"  drawn  by  memory 
from  Rubens:  "  Tbe  Clementina  of  Grandison,  and 
the  queen  mother  of  Edward  IV.  with  her  younger  son, 
&c.  in  Westminster-abbey ;"  the  three  last  in  the  poe- 
■ession  of  his  son. 

In  1761,  on  tbe  marriage  of  his  daughter  to  tbe 
reverend  Mr  Duncombe,  son  to  one  of  Us  ohteet 
friends,  he  took  a  resolution  of  retiring  from  business, 
and  disposing  of  his  collection  of  pictures,  which  be  did 
by  auction,  in  March  1762,  and  soon  after  removed  to 
bis  son-in-law's  nt  Canterbury,  where  be  passed  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  without  ever  revisiting  the  metro- 
polis. But  thongb  be  had  laid  down  the  pencil,  be 
never  wanted  employment:  so  active  and  vigorous  wan 
his  mind,  that,  with  n  constitutional  flow  of  spirits, 
and  a  relish  for  instructive  society,  he  was  never  leas 
"  alone  than  when  alone ;"  and  besides,  hi*  profession- 
al  pursuits  above  mentioned,  to  philosophy,  both  na- 
tural and  moral,  and  also  to  divinity,  be  laudably  dedica- 
ted hit  time  and  attention.  No  man  had  man  clear- 
ness and  precision  nf  ideas,  nr  a  mora  ardfcnt  desire  to 
know  the  truth;  and,  when  known,  conscientiously 
to  pursue  it.  With  strong  passion*,  ever  guided  by 
the  strictest  virtue,  he  bad  a  tender,  susceptible  heart, 
always  open  to  the  distress  of  his  fellow -ereata res,  and 
always  ready  to  relieve  them.  Hi*  capital  work  of 
tbe  literary  bind  was  his  "  Practice  of  Perspective,  on 
the  principle*  of  Dr  Brook  Taylor,"  &c.  written, 
many  year*  before,  but  not  published  till  1763,  wheat 
it  was  printed  for  Nourse,  in  one  vol.  qto.  This  net 
only  evinced  bis  scientific  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
bnt  removed,  by  it*  perspicuity,  the  only  objection, 
that  can  be  made  to  the  system  of  Dr  Taylor.  It  ac- 
cordingly received,  from  his  friends  and  tbe  intelligent 
public,  the  applause*  it  deserved.  In  1765  he  pub- 
lished (without  hi*  name)  Observations  an  a  Pamph- 
let entitled,  "  Christianity  not  founded  00  Argument ;" 
m  which,  after  showing  that  it  is  a  continued  irony, 
and  lamenting  that  oo  ample  a  Geld  should  be  offered 
the  author  of  it  for  the  display  of  bis  sophistry  5  he 
gives  up  creeds,  articles,  and  catechisms,  as  out-works 
raised  hy  fallible  men,  and,  confining  himself  to  the  de- 
fence of  tbe  gospel,  or  citadel,  show*,  that  pure  primi- 
tive Christianity,  though  assaulted  by  infidels,  will  ever 
rotnain  impregnable.  Hit  opinion  *f  Rubens  may  bo 
jNi  **w 
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Ilighmore,  Ken'  in  the  Gentleman'!  Magatine  for  1766,  p.  353. 
Hi^hnen.  under  the  title  of"  Remark*  cm  some  passages  in  Mr 
'  ' «  '  Webb*!  inquiry  into  the  Beauties  of  Painting,"  &c. 
In  the  time  year  be  published,  with  only  hit  initial*, 
"  J.  H."  two  small  volume!  of  "  Essays,  moral,  religi- 
mis,  and  miscellaneous ;  with  a  TraoElation  in  prose  of 
Mr  Browne'a  Latin  Poem  on  tbe  Immortality  of  the 
Soul :"  selected  from  a  huge  number  written  at  hii  lei- 
sure, at  different  periods  of  life.  "  As  such  (soys  Dr 
Hawk.es  worth)  they  do  the  author  great  credit.  They 
are  not  excursions  of  fancy,  bat  effort!  of  thought,  and 
indubitable  indication!  of  a  vigtrrotn  and  active  mind." 
In  the  Gentleman*!  Magazine  for  1769,  p.  287.  he 
communicated  "  A  natural  and  obvious  Manner  of 
constructing  Sttn-dtal!,  deduced  from  the  Situation  and 
Motion  of  tbe  Earth  with  reipect  to  the  Sun,"  explain- 
ed by  a  scheme.  And  in  that  for  1778,  p.  526.  bia 
reroarka  on  colouring,  auggeited  by  way  of  a  note  on 
the  "  Epistle  to  an  eminent  Painter,"  will  show  that 
bie  talent!  were  by  no  meant  impaired  at  the  age  of 
86\  Indeed  he  retained  them  to  the  last,  and  had  even 
strength  and  spirits  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  ride  oat 
deity  on  horseback  the  lummer  before  he  died.  A 
strong  constitution,  habitual  temperance,  and  constant 
attention  to  bia  health  in  yonth  ni  well  as  in  age,  pro- 
longed his  life,  and  preserved  his  faculties  to  his  83th 
year,  when  he  gradually  eeased  to  breathe,  and,  as  it 
were,  fell  asleep  on  March  3.  1780.  He  was  interred 
in  the  south  aisle  of  (Canterbury  cathedral,  leaving  one 
sen,  Anthony,  educated  in  bis  own  profession }  and  a 
daughter,  Susanna,  mentioned  above. 

His  abilities  as  a  painter  appear  in  hi*  works,  which 
.  will  not  only  be  admired  by  his  contemporaries,  hot 
by  their  posterity  ;  at  his  tints,  like  these  of  Rubens 
sad  Vandycfc,  instead  of  being  impaired,  are  improved 
hy  time,  which  tome  of  them  have  now  withstood 
above  60  yean.  His  Hea  of  beauty,  when  he  indul- 
ged hi*  fancy,  was  of  tbe  highest  kind  ;  and  bis  know- 
ledge of  perspective  gave  him  great  advantages  in  fa- 
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self  above  the  duke  of  Florence,  who  was  called  great  H%hn« 
aW» ,-  hot  the  great  duke  afterwards  assumed  the  tide         I 
of  royal  highttcn,  to  pat  himself  on  a  level  with  the ,  HU*wftf 
duke  of  Savoy.  * 

The  prince  of  Condi  first  took  the  title  of  matt  #*- 
rme  /lighnest,  leaving  that  of  simple  kigfuiett  to  tbe 
natural  prineei. 

HILARIA,  in  antiquity,  (cast*  celebrated  every 
year  by  the  Romans  on  tbe  8th  ef  the  kalends  of  April, 
or  tbe  a  jth  of  March,  in  beuuar  of  Cybele  the  mother 
of  the  gods. 

The  bileria  were  solemnised  with  gnat  pomp  and 
rejoicing.  Every  person  dressed  himself  a*  he  pleased, 
and  took  the  marks  or  badges  of  whatever  dignity  or 
quality  be  had  a  fancy  for.  The  statue  of  tbe  goddess 
was  carried  in  procession  through  the  street*  of  tbe 
city,  accompanied  by  multitudes  in  tbe  most  splendid 
attire.  The  day  before  the  festive!  wee  spent  in  tears 
and  mourning.  Cybele  represented  the  earth,  which 
at  this  time  of  tbe  year  begins  to  feel  the  kindly  warmth 
of  the  spring;  so  that  this  sudden  transition  from  sot-. 


ojoy  v, 


n  emblem  ef  the  vicissitude  of  tbe  sea- 


eons,  which  succeed  one  another. 

Toe  Romans  took  this  feast  originally  from  the 
Greeks,  who  called  it  *ss**au%  q.  d.  atcemtut  ;  the  eve 
of  that  day  they  spent  in  tears  and  lamentations,  and 
thence  denominated  it  wmCam,  etoteauau. 

Afterwardi,  the  Greeks  took,  tbe  name  itmftm  from 
the  Romans ;  aa  appears  from  Pbstius,  in  his  extract 
of  the  lire  of  the  philosopher  Isidore. 

Caeauhou  maintain*,  that  beside  this  particular  sig- 
nification, the  word  hilaria  was  alto  a  general  name  lor 
any  joyful  or  festival  day,  whether  public  or  private  ami 
domestic.     Bat  Sahnesiu*  doea  net  allow  of  this. 

Tristan,  torn.  i.  p.  482.  distinguishes  between  hilaria 
and  hilarhn.  The  former,  according  to  him,  were  pub- 
lic rejoicing!)  and  tbe  latter,  prayer*  made  in  conse- 
quence thereof;  or  even  of  any  private  feast  or  rejoie- 
ing,  a*  a  marriage,  Ac,  ITie  public  lasted  several 
mily.pieces,-  of  which  he  painted  more  than  any  one  ef     day*  ;  daring  which,  all  moarning  and  funeral  ceremu- 


his  time.  He  could  take  ft  likeness  by  memory  a*  well 
as  by  a  sitting,  a*  appears  by  hi*  picture  of  tbe  dnke  of 
Lorrain  (the  lata  emperor),  which  Faber  engraved  j 
and  those  of  King  George  II.  (in  York  assembly-room). 
Queen  Caroline,  tbe  two  Miss  Gnnningi,  &c.  Like 
many  ether  great  painters,  he  bad  "  ft  poet  for  hii 
friend,"  in  the  late  Mr  Browne  ;  to  which  may  be 
added  a  poem  addressed  to  him  in  1726,  by  the  revs* 
rend  Mr  Bunco,  at  that  time  of  Trinity. ball,  Cam- 
bridge, who  succeeded  Mr  Higbmore,  and  in  1780  was 
vicar  of  St  Stephen's  sear  Canterbury. 


suspended. 
HILARIU8,  an  ancient  father  of  the  Christian 

church,  who  flourished  in  tbe  4th  century.  He  was 
born,  a*  St  Jerome  inform*  us,  at  Poietiers,  of  a  good 
family  j  who  gave  him  a  liberal  education  in  the  Pa* 
gen  religion,  nod  which  he  did  not  forsake  till  he  was 
arrived  at  maturity.  He  was  advanced  to  the  bishop- 
ric of  Poietiers  in  the  year  355,  according  to  Barooiu*  : 
and  became  a  most  nealeue  champion  for  the  orthodox 
faith,  particularly  against  tbe  Arrant,  who  were  at  that 
lime  gaining  ground  in  France.     He  assembled  teve- 


HIGHNESS,  a  quality  or  title  of  honour  given  to     ml  councils  there,  in  which  the  detenu  in  at  ion!  of  the 
prince*.— Tbe  kings  of  England  end  Spain  had  former-     synods  of  Rimini  and  Selcueic,  were  condemned.     He 


ly  no  other  title  but  that  of  kigtuttn  f  the  first  till  the 
,  time  of  James  I.  and  the  second  til)  that  of  Charles  V. 
'•'•  The  petty  princes  of  Italy  began  first  to  be  compli- 
mented with  the  tide  of  htgkntu  in  the  year  1 630. — 
The  duke  of  Orleans  assumed  the  title  of  royal  high- 
oom  in  the  year  1631,  to  distinguish  himself  from  tbe 
other  princes  ef  France. 

The  duke  of  Savoy,  afterwards  king  of  Sardinia, 
here  tbe  title  of  reamf  highnrit,  on  account  of  bis  pro- 
to  the  kingdom  of  Cyprus— It  is  said  that 
'-  -*  royV  teg inert,  to  put  him- 


dnke  only  took  the  title  of  n 


treatise  concerning  synods ;  and  a  famous  work 
in  12  books  on  tbe  Trinity,  which  is  much  admired  by/ 
the  orthodox  believers.  He  died  in  tbe  latter  end  of 
the  year  367.  Hie  works  have  been  many  times  pub- 
lished-, but  the  last  end  best  edition  of  them  was  given 
by  the  Benedictines  at  Paris  in  1693. 

HILARODI,  in  the  ancient  nmsie  and  poetry,  a 
sort  of  poets  among  the  Greeks,  who  went  about  sieg- 
ing little  gey  poems  or  songs,  somewhat  graver  tbaa 
the  Ionic  pieces,  accompanied  with  seme  instrument. 
From  the  streets  they  were  at  last  introduced  into 
tragedy. 
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Kilarodl   trtgeif,  **   the    raagodi   wen  lato   comedy.      They 

■         appeared  dressed  in   white,  and  were   crowned   with 

■BL       gold.     At  fir»t  they  were  oboes  j  bat  afterward*  they 

•""— '  assumed  tbe  crepide,  being  only  s  •ale  tied  evcr.wilh  a 

■trap* 

HILARY-twm.    SeeTrjm. 

HILDESHEIM,  ■  small  district  of  Germany,  in 
the  circle  of  Lower  Saxony.  It  lie*  between  the  do* 
chie*  of  Lonenborg  and  Brunswick ;  and  may  be  about 
9,5  milee  from  cut  to  west,  and  36  from  north  to  Math. 
It  if  watered  by  tbe  rivers  Leine  and  Innersty.  The 
•oil  is  fertile  5  and  iti  principal  places  are  Peine,  Bar- 
•ted,  Brnggen,  and  Alvcld.  HiJdesbeim,  from  whence 
tt  take*  ita  name,  ml  formerly  an  imperial  city.  It  io 
now  subject  to  Haooror. 

Hildemt.im,  a  strong  city  of  Germany,  in  Lower 
Saxony,  with  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop**  ace.  It  wu 
■  free  imperial  city,  though  io  atme  thing*  dependent 
on  the  bishop,  but  i*  now  Kript  «f  ita  privileges.  It 
ia  a  largo  town,  well  built  and  fortified.  It  is  divided 
into  the  Old  Town  and  the  New,  which  have  cash  their 
separate  council.     It  ia  seated  on  the  river  Irnest,  ia 


E."  Long.  10.  o.  N.  Lat.  52.  17. 

HILL,  a  term  denoting  any  ooatiderable  eminence 
on  the  earth's  sarfece.  It  is  sometimci  synonymous 
with  the  word  monntm'n;  thoogh  gensrally  it  denote* 
only  the  leaser  eminences,  the  word  momntoim  being 
particularly  applied  to  the  very  largest.  Sao  Mouk. 
tain,  Ghologt  InaV*. 

HlLL,  Aaron,  n  poet  of  conaideraUo  eminence, 
the  son  of  a  gentlemen  of  Mel  roes  bory-abbey  in  WilU 
shire,  was  born  ia  1685.  Hitntfher's  imprudence  having 
cat  off  his  paternal  inheritance,  bo  left  Westminster 
school  at  14  years  of  age  5  and  embarked  for  Constan- 
tinople, to  visit  Lord  Paget  the  English  ambassador 
there,  who  wa*  hie  distant  relation.  Lord  Paget  recei- 
ved him  with  surprise  and  pleaaare,  provided  him  a  tu- 
tor, and  tout  him  to  travel ;  by  which  opportunity  bo 
saw  Egypt,  Palestine,  an^n  groat  part  of  the  east  j  and 
returning  home  with  hi*  noble  pa  troa,  visited  most  of 
tbe  court*  of  Europe.  About  the  year  1709,  ha  pub- 
lished his  first  poem  entitled  Caimlfua,  ia  honour  of  the 
carl  of  Peterborough  who  had  been  general  in  Spain  j 
and  being  the  •ante  year  made  matter  of  Drory-lanu 
theatre,  he  wrote  hi*  first  tragedy  Elfred,  or  the  Fair 
Inconstant  In  1710,  be  became  master  of  the  opera- 
house  in  the  Hay-market  5  when  ho  wrote  an  opera 
called  Binaldo,  which  met  with  great  sacceas,  being; 
the  first  that  Mr  Handel  set  to  mniio  after  he  came  to 
England.  Unfortunately  for  Mr  Hill,  he  was  a  pro- 
jector a*  well  as  poet,  and  in  1715  obtained  a  patent 
for  extracting  ail  from  beecb-nnt*  }  which  underta- 
king, whether  good  or  bad,  miscarried  after  engaging 
three  years  of  hi*  attention.  He  wa*  also  concerned  in 
the  first  attempt  to  settle  tbe  colony  of  Georgia  j  from 
which  be  never  reaped  any  advantage ;  and  in  1728  ha 
made  a  journey  into  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  on  a 
scheme  of  applying  the  woods  then  to  ship-boilding  } 
in  which  be  also  lost  hi*  laboar.  Mr  Hill  seem*  to  have 
lived 
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"  Then  Hill  eatay'd  |  scarce  vanished  cut  of  sight, 
"  He  buoy*  up  instant,  and  returns  to  light  ;  ■ 

"  He  bean  no  token  of  the  aabler  streams, 
"  And  mounts  far  off  among  the  Swans  of  Thames.', 

TIi  is,  though  far  the  gentlest,  piece  of  latire  ia  the  whole 
poem,  and    conveying  at  the   lame    time  an  obtiqut 


iplimeat,  roused  Mr  Hill  to  take  some  notice  of  it ; 
which  he  did  by  a  poem  written  during  bit  peregrina- 
tion in  the  north,  entitled,  "  Tbe  Progreu  of  Wit,  a 
Caveat  for  the  use  of  an  eminent  writer  ;n  which  ho 
begins  with  the  following  eight  lines,  in  which  Mr 
Pope'*  too  well  known  disposition  is  elegantly,  yet  very 
severely  characterized ; 

*'  Tuneful  AUxit  on  tbe  Thame*'  fair  tide, 

"  The  Ladies  play-thing,  and  the  Mate*  pride  ; 

"  With  merit  popular,  with  wit  polite, 

"  Easy  t  ho'  vain,  and  elegant  tho*  light  t 

"  Desiring  and  deserving  otben  praise, 

"  Poorly  accepts  a  Fame  be  ne'er  repays : 

"  Unborn  to  cherish,  snankingly  approves  \ 

»  And  want*  the  soul  to  spread  the  worth  he  loves." 

Tbe  mmkitsghf  appr»e*t,  in  tbe  last  couplet,  Mr  Pope 
waa  ranch  affected  by  j  and  indeed  thrnogb  their  whole 
controversy  afterwards,  in  which  it  was  generally 
thought  that  Mr  Hill  had  math  the  advantage,  Mr 
Pope  seems  rather  to  express  bis  repentance  by  denying- 
tbe  offence,  than  to  vindicate  himself  supposing  it  to 
have  been  given.  Betides  the  above  poems,  Mr  Hill, 
among  many  otben,  wrote  sne.caikd  TA*  norijfcsrw  star, 
Dpon  the  actions  of  Czar  Peter  tbe  Great ;  for  which 
he  was  several  years  afterwards  complimented  with  n 
gold  medal  from  the  empress  Catharine,  according  to 
the  Czar's  desire  before  fats  death.  Ha  likewise  alter- 
ed some  of  Shakespeare's  plays,  and  translated  some  of 
Voltaire's.  His  last  production  waa  Marepe  \  which 
waa  brought  upon  the  stage  in  Drury-laae  by  Mr  Car- 
rick.  He  died  on  the  8th  of  February  1740,  a*  it 
is  said,  in  the  very  minute  of  tbe  earthquake ;  and  af- 
ter his  decease  four  volumes  of  his  works  in  prose  tad 
verse  wen  published  ia  octavo,  and  bia  dramatic  works 
in  two  volumes. 

Hill,  Sir  Join,  a  voluminous  writer,  wa*  originally 
bred  an  apothecary;  hot  hiu  marrying  early,  and  without 
a  fertene,  made  htm  very  soon  look  around  far  other  re- 
sources than  his  profession.  Having,  tberefon,  ia  bia 
apprenticeship,  attended  tbe  botanical  lectures  of  the 
company,  and  being  possessed  of  quick  natural  parts,  ho 
■eon  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  theoretical  a* 
wall  a*  practical  part*  of  botany  :  fnm  whence  be- 
ing recommended  to  the  late  duke  of  Richmond  and 
Lord  Petn,  he  was  by  them  employed  in  tbe  inspec- 
tion and  strange  roent  of  their  botanic  gardens.  Assist- 
ed by  the  liberality  of  these  nobientan,  be  executed  a 
scheme  of  travelling  aver  the  kingdom,  to  collect 
'bleb  ha  after- 


ward published  by  subscription:  but  after  great  re- 
aaarches  and  uncommon  industry,  this  undertaking  turn- 
perfect  harmony  with  all  the  writer*  of  bio  ed  out  by  no  means  adequate  to  his  expectation.  Tbe 
cept  Mr  Pope,  with  whom  ha  had  a  abort  pa-  stage  next  presented  itself,  as  n  soil  in  which  genius 
per- war,  occasioned  by  that  gentleman's  intredaciug  might  stand  a  chance  of  nourishing;  bat  after  two  or 
trim  in  tfae  Daneiad,  at  one  of  tbe  competitors  for  the  three  unsuccessful  attempts,  it  was  found  he  had  no- 
prize  offend  by  tbe  g  udder*  af  Dabxas,  in  tbe  follow-  pretensions  either  to  t 
iog  lines :  m 


Jig :  zed  by 
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At  length,  nboat  tbe  year     ton  of  the  Gamers. 


IWf,       business  u  an  apothecary. 
IKIkir   1746,  he  translated  from  the  Greek^a  1111111  tract  writ- 

"*  ten  by  Theopbrastns,  on  Gem*,  which  be  pa  bl  it  bed  by 
subscription ;  mod  which, beiog well  executed,  procured 
him  friends,  reputation,  and  money.  Encouraged  by 
Una,  be  engaged  in  works  of  greater  extent  and  import- 
ance. The  first  he  undertook  was  a  General  Natural 
History,  in  3  vols,  folio.  He  next  engaged,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  George  Lewis  Scott,  Esq.  in  famishing  a 
Supplement  to  Chamber*1*  Dictionary.  He  at  the 
lime  time  started  the  British  Magazine ;  and  while  he 
Was  engaged  in  a  great  number  of  these  and  other 
works,  seme  of  which  seemed  to  claim  the  continued 
attention  of  a  whole  life,  he  carried  on  a  daily  essay, 
under  tbe  title  of  Inspector*  Amidst  this  harry  of 
business,  Mr  Hill  was  so  laborious  and  ready  in  all 
hit  undertakings,  and  was  withal  ae  exact  en  econo- 
mist of  his  time,  that  be  scarcely  ever  missed  a  public 


amusement  for 


"ir 


'ears  :  where,  while  he  relaxed 


from  the  severer  pursuit*  of  stndy,  be  gleaned  up 
cles  of  information  for  his  periodical  works.  It  would 
not  be  easy  to  trace  Mr  Hill,  new  Dr  Hill  (for  be 
procured  a  diploma  from  the  college  of  St  Andrew's), 
through  all  hi*  various  pursuit*  iu  life.  A  quarrel  he 
had  with  tbe  Royal  Society,  for  being  refused  as  a 
member,  which  provoked  him  to  ridicule  that  learned 
body,  in  A  Review  of  tbe  Works  of  tin  Royal  Society 
of  London,  4(0,  1751*,  together  with  his  over-writing 
himself  upon  all  subject*  without  reserve  ;  made  him 
rink  in  the  estimation  of  the  public  nearly  in  the  same 
pace  aa  he  had  ascended.  He  found  as  uioal,  however, 
resource*  in  hi*  own  invention.  He  applied  himself  to 
the  preparation  of  certain  simple  medicine* ;  inch  a* 
the  essence  of  water-dock,  tincture  of  valerian,  bal- 
sam of  honey,  Stc.  Tbe  well-known  simplicity  of 
these  medicine*  made  tbe  public  judge  favourably  of 
their  effect*,  insomuch  that  they  had  a  rapid  sale,  and 
race  mure  enabled  the  doctor  to  figure  in  that  style 
pf'life  ever  so  congenial  to  hi*  inclination.  Soon 
after  the  publication  of  the  first  of  these  medicine*, 
he  obtained  the  patronage  of  tbe  earl  of  Bute,  through 
-whose  interest  be  acquired  the  management  of  the 
royal  garden*  at  Kew,  with  an  handsome  salary  :  and 
to  wind  up  the -whole  of  an  extraordinary  life,  having, 
a>  little  before  hi*  death,  seized  an  opportunity  to  inlro- 
diice  himself  to  the  knowledge  of  the  king  of  Sweden, 
that  monarch  invested  him  with  one  of  the  orders  of 
bis  court,  which  title  be  had  not  tbe  happiness  of  en- 
joying above  two-year*.  He  died  toward  the  dose  of 
the  year  177?. 
Vf     . 
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H1LLKL,  senior,  of  Babylon,  president  of  the  lan- 
of  Jerusalem.      He  formed  a  celebrated  school 
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The  greatest  number  of  the 
Jewish  writer*  attribute  to  him  tbe  correct  edition  of 
tbe  Hebrew  text  which  bear*  the  name  of  HiMel,  which  * 
we  have  already  mentioned  in  the  preceding  article. 
There  have  been  several  other  Jewish  writer*  of  the 
same  neme. 

HILLIA,  a  gen 01  of  plant*  belonging  to  tbe  bex- 
andria  claa*  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  with 
those  of  which  the  order  is  doubtful.    See  Botaht 

HILLSBOROUGH,  a  borough,  fair,  and  post- 
town,  in  the  county  of  Down,  and  province  of  Ulster, 
69  miles  from  Dublin.  Here  is  a  fine  seat  of  the  earl 
of  Hillsborough.  Tbe  town  is  pleasantly  situated  and 
almost  new  built,  in  view  of  Lisburn,  Belfast, and Cac- 
rickfergn*  bay)  the  church  i*  magnificent,  having  an 
elegant  spire,  a*  lofty  as  that  of  St  Patrick'*  in  Dublin, 
and  seven  painted  window*.  This  place  give*  title  of 
earl  to  the  family  of  Hillsborough.  N.  Let.  54.  39. 
W.  Long.  e.  56. 

HILUM,  among  botanist*,  denote*  the  eye  of  a 
bean. 

HIMALEH,  a  very  high  chain  of  mountains  in 
Aaia.    See  Burr  lucent. 

HIMERA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  the  name  of  tare 
riven  in  Sicily ;  one  running  northward*  into  the  Tus- 
can sea,  now  called  Fiume  ov  Termini:  and  tbe  other 
southward*  into  the  Libyan  J  dividing  Sicily  into  two 
parts,  being  the  boundary  between  the  Syracnsaas  to 
the  east  and  Carthaginian*  to  tbe  west ;  not  rising  from 
the  same,  hut  from  different  spring*. 

Himera,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  town  of  Sicily, 
at  the  month  of  tbe  Himera,  which  ran  northward*, 
on  it*  left  or  west  side:  A  colony  of  Zancle:  af- 
terwards destroyed  by  tbe  Carthaginian*  (Diodorus 
Sice I us). 

HIMERENSES  THERiUE,  in  Ancient  Geography, 
a  town  of  Sicily,  on  the  east  side  of  that  Himera  which 
run*  to  the  north.  After  tbe  destruction  of  the  town 
of  Himera  by  the  Carthaginians,  such  of  the  inhabi- 
tant* as  remained,  settled  in  the  same  territory,  out  far 
from  the  ancient  town.  Now  Termini.  Made  a  Ro- 
man colony  by  Augustus. 

HIN,  a  Hebrew  measure  of  capacity  for  thing* 
liquid,  containing  the  sixth  part  of  an  ephali,  or  on* 
gallon  two  pints  English  measure. 

HINCKLEY,  a  market-town  of  Leicestershire, 
built  on  a  rising  ground,  nearly  on  the  borders  of  Lei- 
cestershire, from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Roman 
Watling-strret  road.  It  is  distant  from  Coventry  and 
Leicester  15  miles  each,  and  102  from  London.  It 
has  been  much  larger  loan  it  is  at  present)  the  back 


there,  in  which  be  maintained  the  oral  traditions  of  tbe     lanes  between  the  orchards  having  evidently  been  streets 


Jews  against  Shamai,  bis  colleague,  whose  disciples  ad- 
hered only  to  the  written  law;  and  this  controversy 
gave  rise  to  the  sect*  of  Pharisees  and  Scribes.  He  was 
likewise  one  of  tbe  compilers  of  the  Talmud.  He  also 
laboured  much  at  giving  a  correct  edition  of  the  sn- 
cred  text ;  and  there  is  attributed  to  him  an  ancient 
(manuscript  bible,  which  bears  his  name.  He  flourished 
about  30  years  B.  C  and  died  in  a  very  advanced  age. 
Hillel,  the  nasi,  or  prince,  another  learned  Jew, 
the  grandson  of  Judas  Hskkodesh,  or  tbe  Saint,  tbe 
author  of  the  Mishits,  lived  in  the  fourth  century.  He 
composed  a  cycle}  and  was  one  of  the  principal  doe. 
3 


originally,  and  the  traces  of  the  town-wall  and  ditch 
are  in  many  places  yet  visible.  There  are  vestiges  of 
two  Roman  works,  viz-  tbe  mount  near  tbe  river,  aud 
tbe  rains  of  s  bath  near  St  Nicholas  church,  when 
tesselated  pavements  have  been  dug  up.  Tbe  Jewry 
wall  ia  said  to  have  been  the  temple  of  Janus.  The 
.'Castle  was  inhabited  by  John  of  Gaunt  j  but  is  now  no 
-more,  the  scite  being  converted  into  garden-ground, 
tbe  cattle-hill  considerably  lowered,  and  a  gentleman's 
house  erected  on  the  spot  in  1770.  The  steeple  of  the 
present  church  was  built  with  sons)  of  the  stones  of 
the  castle.    The  town  is  now  divided  into  the  borough. 
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liackley  and  tin  hood  without  the  liberties.   It  bat  ■  good  mnr- 
|  ket  on  Mondays,  Hid  a  fiir  in  August.    The  chief  ma- 

fliBdaw.  nufscture  is  stocking*  and 'fine  ale.  The  town  con- 
'  *  tained  6058  inhabitants  in  1811.  There  are  lire 
chcrchci,  one  chapel,  and  a  place  of  wort  hip  for  the 
Roman  Calhojics,  betide*  four  meeting-houses.  The 
church  is  a  neat  large  old  structure  with  a  modem 
tower  and  a  spire,  the  body  of  it  wai  bailt  in  the  13th 
century,  and  near  it  an  three  mineral  spring*.  This 
town  is  said  to  be  the  middle  and  highest  ground  in 
England ;  and  from  it  to  churches  may  be  seen,  be- 
side* gentlemen'*  seat*.  It  received  great  damage  by 
a  fire  September  5.  1726. 

HIND,  a  female  stag  in  the  third  year  of  it*  age. 
See  Cervus,  Mammalia  Index. 

HINDON,  a  small  town  of  Wiltshire  in  England, 
which  sends  two  members  to  parliament.  It  is  situated 
fa  E.  Lens;,  a.  14.  N.  Let.  51. 1 2. 
-  HINDOOS,  or  Gkhtoos,  the  inhabitants  of  that 
part  of  India  known  by  the  name  of  Hindustan  or  the 
Mogul's  empire,  who  profess  the  religion  of  the  Br*- 
mins,  supposed  to  be  the  sa 
Gymnosophists  of  Ethiopia. 

From  the  earliest  period  of  history  these  people  seem 
to  ban  maintained  the  same  religion,  laws,  and  cus- 
toms, which  they  do  at  this  day :  and  indeed  they  and 
,         the  Chinese  are  examples  of  perseverance  in  these  re- 
bsit  diti-  epects  altogether  unknown  in  the  western  world.     In 
oki  ibm    the  time  of  Diodorns  bicnlus  they  are  said  to  hare 
lb**  K      ieen  divided  into  seven  casts  or  tribe*  :  hot  the  inter- 
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In  point  of  precedency  the  Bramin*  claim  a  snn*>  Biases*.  ■ 
riortty  even  to  the  prince*}  the  latter  being  chosen  ■— v— * 
out  of  the  Khatry  or  second  cast.  A  rajah  will  receive 
witb  respect  the  food  that  is  prepared  by  a  Bramin, 
bat  the  latter  will  eat  nothing  that  has  been  prepared 
by  any  member  of  an  inferior  cast.  The  punishment 
of  a  Bramin  for  any  crime  is  much  milder  than  if  hn 
had  belonged  to  another  tribe  ;  and  the  greeted  crime 
that  can  be  committed  is  the  murder  of  a  Bramin.. 
No  magistrate  most  desire  the  deatb  of  one  of  these  sa- 
cred persons,  or  cot  off  one  of  their  limb*.  They  must 
be  readily  admitted  into  the  prist  nee  even  of  prince* 
whenever  they  please :  when  passengers  in  a  boat,  they 
must  bo  the  first  to  enter  and  to  go  out ;  and  the  war 
terman  must  besides  carry  them  for  nothing ;  every  one 
who  meet*  them  on  the  road  being  likewise  obliged  10 
give  place  to  them. 

Ail  the  priests  ere  chosen  from  among  this  order, . 
such  as  are  not  admitted  to  the  sacerdotal  function. be- 
ing employed  a*  secretaries  and  accountant*.     These 
can  never  afterward*  become  priests,  but  continue  to 
ith  that  ef  the  ancient     bo  greatly,  reverenecd.  by  the  other  casts. 

The  Khatry  or  second  cast  are  those  from  among , 
whom  the  sovereigns  are  chosen.— The  Bbyse  or  Ba- 
nians, who  conititu tejfce  third  cost,  have  the  charge  of 
commercial  affair* ;  add  the  Soodcra,  or  fourth  cast,  - 
the  most  numerous  of  all,  comprehend  the  labourers 
and  artisans.  These  last  are  divided  into  as  many 
class**  as  there  are  followers  of  different  arts  ;  all  the. 
children  being  invariably  brought  up  to  the  professions 


coarse  betwixt  Europe  and  India  was  in  his  time  so     of  their  fathers,  and  it  being  absolutely  unlawful  for 


,  that  we  may  well  suppose  the  historian  to  hi 
been  mistaken,  and  that  the  same  tenacity  for  which 
they  are  *o  remarkable  in  other  respects  has  manifested 
itself  also  in  this.  At  present  they  are  divided  only 
into  four  tribes;  1.  The  Bramin;  3.  The  Khatry; 
3.  The  Bhyse  ;  and,  4.  The  Soodcra.  All  these  have 
distinct  and  separate  offices,  and  cannot,  according  to 
their  laws,  intermingle  with  each  other ;  but  for  cer- 
tain offence*  they  are  subject  to  the  loss  of  their  cast, 
which  is  reckoned  the  highest  punishment  they  can 
suffer  i  and  hence  is  formed  a  kind  of  fifth  cast  named 
Parian  on  the  coast  of  Cororoandel,  but  in  the  Shan- 
scrit  or  sacred  language  Chundala*.  These  are  esteem- 
ed the  dreg*  of  the  people,  and  are  never  employed 
but  in  the  meanest  office*.  There  is  beside*  a  general 
division  which  pervade*  the  four  casts  indiscriminately, 
and-  which  is  taken  from  the  worship  of  their  gods 
Vithtntm  and  Sheevak;  the  worshippers  of  the  former 
being  namrd  Fisfmau-bukht ;  of  the  latter  Sheevah- 
hikht. 

Of  these  four  east*  the  Bramin*  are  accounted  the 
foremost  in  every  respect  j  and  all  the  laws  have  such 
an  evident  partiality  towards  them,  as  cannot  but  in- 
duce us  to  suppose  that  ihey  have  had  the  principal 
head  in-  framing  them.  They  are  not,  however,  al- 
lowed to  assume  the  sovereignly  ;  the  religious  cere- 
monies and  the  instruction  of  the  people  being  their 
peculiar  province.  They  alone  are  allowed  to  read  the 
Veda  or  sacred  books;  the  Khatries,  or  cast  next  in 
dignity,  being  only  allowed  to  bear  tbem  read  ;  while 
the  ether  two  ean  only  read  the  Satlvat  or  comments. 
rive  upon  then.  Aa  for  the  poor  Gamndalas,  they 
darn  not  enter  a  temple,  or  be  present  at  any  religious 


them  ever  to  alter  it  afterwards. 

No  Hiadoo  is  allowed  to  quit  the  cast  in  which  hn 
was  born  upon  any  account.  Alt. of  them  are  very 
scrupulous  with  regard  to  their  diet;. but  the  Bra- 
min* much  more  so  than  any  of  the  rest. .  They-  cat. 
no  flesh,  nor  shed  blood  ;  which  we  are  informed  by  -. 
Porphyry  and  Clemens  Alexaudrinus  was  the  case  in  • 
their  time.  Their  ordinary  food  is  rice  and  other- 
vegetable*,  dressed  with  ghee  (a  kind  of  butter  melted 
and  refined  so  as  to  be  capable  of  being  kept  for  % 
long  lime),  and  seasoned  with  ginger  and  other  spices. 
The  food  which  they  most  esteem,  however,  is  milk, 
as  coming  from  the  cow  ;  an  animal  for  which  they. 
have  the  most  extravagant  veneration,  insomuch  that 
it  is  enacted  in  the  code  of  Geo  too  laws,  that  any  one 
who  exacts  labour  from  a  bullock  that  is  hungry  or 
thirsty,  or  that  shall  oblige  him  to  labour  when  fa-, 
tigued  or  out  ef  icasoa,  is  liable  to  be. fined  by  the  ma- 
gistrates. The  other  casts,  though/ less  rigid,  abstain. 
very  religiously  from  what  is  forbidden  them  ;  nor  will 
they  eat  any  thing  provided  by  a  person  of  an  inferior. 
oast,. or  by  one  of  a  different  religion. .  Though  they 
may  eat  some  kinds  of  flesh  and  fish,  yet  it  is  counted 
a  virtue  to  abstain  from  them  all.  None  of  them  are  al- 
lowed to  teste  intoxicating  liquor  of  any  kind.  Quin- 
tus  Curtius  indeed  mentions  a  sort  of  wine  made  use  of 
by. the  Indians  in  bis  time ;  but  this  is  supposed  to  have 
been. no  other  than  toddy,  or  the  nnfennentcd  juice  of 
the  cocoa  nut.  This  when  fermented  -affords  a  spirit 
of  a  very  unwholesome  quality  ;  hut  it  is  drunk  only  by,, 
the  Chandalas  and. the  tower  class  of  European*  in  the 
country.  So  exceedingly  bigotted  and  superstitious . 
are  they  in  their  absurd  maxima  with  regard  to  meat 
and.  drink,  that  some  soapoys  io  a  British,  ship  having 
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.   expended  all    the    water   appropriated 
•<  would  have  suffered  themselves  to  perish  for  thirst  rather 
than  taste  a  drop  of  that  which  mi  used  by  tbe  ship's 
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superstition*  (  and  along  with  the  true  God  they  Dor-   HiMM 
•hip  a  Bomber  of  inferior  one*,  of  whom  tbe  principal  <«,-   ** 


OflhlR 

fion  of  tl 


i.  Baunmcf,  tbe  mother  of  the  gods,  already  men* 
tloned,  and  superior  to  all  bnt  finm  himself ;  bat  all 
the  other  goddesses  are  reckoned  inferior  to  their  godi 
or  lord*. 

%.  Brimha,   in  the  8  bah  twit  language  (aid  to  mean  k> 
"  the  wisdom  of  God  ;"  and  who  it  reppoted  to  fly  en  «*"'?■ 
tbe  wing*  of  tbe  haat*  or  flamingo;  aa  image  of  wiuiebj^* 


i-    ■  The  religion  of  the  Hindoo*,  by  which  these  maxim* 

1  are  inculcated,  and  by  which  they  are  made  to  differ  an 
much  from  other  nation*,  i*  contained  in  certain  book* 
named  Veda,  Fedanu,  or  Bedt,  written  in  a  language 
called  Shantcrit,  which  is  now  known  only  to  tbe  learn- 
ed among  them,      Tbe   book*   are  supposed  to   hare      _,  — 6-  ...  ™-_ «_  ....  „_„.,„0„ ,  _.  .„.„B„  .,.  „,„„„  . 

been  the  work  not  of  the  supreme  God  himself,  but  of  »  constantly  kept  near  tbat  of  the  god  in  tbe  temple 
an  inferior  deity  named  Brimha.  They  inform  us,  that  where  he  i*  worshipped.  He  has  a  crown  on  hi*  head, 
Brama,  or  Brahma,  tbe  supreme  God,  baring  created  the  and  is  represented  with  four  hand*.  In  one  of  these 
world  by  the  word  of  his  month,  farmed  a  female  deity  he  hold*  a  aeeptre,  in  another  the  sacred  booh*  or  Ve- 
named  Baieaney,  who  in  the  enthusiasm  of  joy  and  dam,  in  the  third  a  ring  or  circle  a*  the  emblem  of 
praiie  brought  forth  three  eggs.  From  these  were  eternity,  supposed  to  be  employed  in  assisting  and  pro- 
produced  three  male  deities,  named  Brimha,  Fit/mm,  teeling  hi*  work*. 

and  Shccvah.     Brimha  was  endowed  with  the  power  3.  Serasumtej,  the  goddess  or  wife  of  Brim  ha,  pre- 

of  creating  the  thing*   of  thi*  world,    Visbnen  with  side*  over  music,  harmony,  eloquence,  and  invention, 

tbat  of  cherishing  them,  and  Sbeevah  with  that  of  re-  She  it  also  said  to  be  the  inrentre**  of  the  letter*  called 


straining  and  correcting  them.     Tbna  Brimha  became 

the  creator  of  man ;  and  in  this  character  be  formed 

the  four  cast*    from  different    parts  of  hi*  own  body, 

the  Bramina  from   bis  mouth,   the  Kbarry  from    his 

arm*,  the  Banian*  from  his  belly  and  thigh*,  and  the 

Soodera  from  hi*  feet.     Hence,  Bay  they,  these  four 

different  cast*  derive  tbe  different  office*  auigned  tbem ; 

the  Brahmins  to  teach  ;  the  Khntry  to  defend  and  go-      Setter,  or  dewy 

vera  ;  the  Banian*  to  enrich  by  commerce  and  agricul-      3.  fasant,  the  mild 


Devanagry,  by  which  the  divine  will  waa  first  promul- 
gated among  mankind.   ■  In  the  argument  of  an  hymn 
addressed  to  thi*  goddess,  she  i*  supposed  to  have  a 
number  of  inferior  deities  acting  in  subordination  to 
her.     Those  are  called  Rag;  and  preside  over  each 
mode,  and  likewise  over  each  of  the  seasons.     These 
Hindostan  are  six  in  number;  via.  t.  The 
3.  Heemat,  or  tbe  cold  season. 
or  spring.     4.  Qrestfuna,  or 


tare  ;    and  the  Soodera   to  labour,    serve,    and  obey,  the  hot  season.    5.  Vorta,  tbe  rainy  main  11     6.  Sarat, 

Br » ma  himself  endowed  mankind  with  passion*,  and  un-  the  breaking  up  or  end  of  tbe  rain*, 
demanding  to  regulate  them  ;  while  Brimha,  having  The  Rag*,  in  their  musical  capacity,  are  accompa- 

created  the  inferior  beings,    proceeded   to  write    the  nied  each  with  five  Ragmut,  a  kind  of  female  deities  * 

Vedams,  and  delivered  them  to  be  read  and  explained'  nymphs  of  harmony.     Each  of  these  ha*  eight  (one  or 

by  the  Bramins.  genii ;  and  a  distinct  season  i*  appointed  far  the  music 

The  religion  df  the  Hindoos,  though  involved  in  *u-  of  each  rag,  during  which  only  U  can  be  *ung  or  play. 
perstition  and  idolatry,  seems  to  be  originally  pure  ;  ed  ;  and  this  at  distinct  or  staled  hours  of  the  day 
inculcating  the  belief  of  an  eternal  and  omnipotent  Be-  or  night.  A  seventh  mode  of  music  belonging  to 
ing  ;  their  subordinate  deities  Brimha,  Vishnou,  and  Dmpec,  or  Cupid  the  mflamer,  is  said  once  to  have  ex- 
Sbeevoh,  being  only  representatives  of  the  wisdom,  isted,  bnt  now  to  be  lost  j  and  a  musician,  who  attempt- 
goodness,  and  power,  of  tbe  Supreme  God  Brama.  ed  to  restore  it,  to  have  been  consumed  with  fire  from 
AH  created  things  they  suppose  to  be  type*  of  the  at-  heaven. 

tributes  of  Brama,  whom  they  call  the  principle  of  truth,  4.  Fishnou,  the  most  celebrated  of  all  the  Indian 

the  spirit  oftoiidom,  and  the  Mprcme  being;  go  tbat  it  deities,  i*  supposed  to  fly  or  ride  on  tbe  garoorn,  a 

is  probable  that  all  their  idol*  were  at  first  only  design-  kind  of  largo  brown  kite,  which  is  found  in  plenty  in 

ed  to  represent  these  attributes.  the  neighbourhood  ;  and  on  which   Vishnou   is  lome- 

There  are  a  variety  of  sect*  among  the  Hindoos :  time*  represented  a*  sitting ;  though  at  others  he   is 

two  great  classes  we  have  mentioned  already,  via.  tbe  represented  on  a  serpent  with  a  great  number  of  diner- 

worshippers  of  Vishnou,  and  those  of  Sbeevah ;    and  ent  heads.     At   come   of  his   temple*    the    Bramins 

these  distinguish  themselves,   the  former  by  painting  accustom  all  tbe  bird*  they  can  find,   of  tbe  species 

their  face*  with  an  horizontal  line,  the  latter  by  a  per-  above  mentioned,  to  come  and   be  fed  ;  calling  tbem 

pendicular  one.     There  is,  however,   very  little  differ-  by  striking  upon  a  brats  plate.     This  deity  i*  said  to 

""   point  of  religion  between  these  or  any  other  have  had  ten  different  incarnation*  to  destroy  tbe  giant* 
sects.     All  of  tbem  believe  in  the  " 


Hindoo  sects.  All  of  tbem  believe  in  the  immortality 
of  the  Soul,  a  state  of  future  reward*  and  punishment*, 
and  transmigration.  Charity  and  hospitality  are  in- 
culcated in  the  strongest  manner,  and  exist  among  them 
not  only  in  theory  but  in  practice.  "  Hospitality 
(say  they)  is  commanded  to  be  exercised  even  toward* 
an  enemy,  when  he  cometh  into  thine  house  ;  the  tree 
doth  not  withdraw  it*  shade 
Good  men  extend  thi 


itb  which  tbe  earth  wa*  infested  ;  aud  in  theae  he  ii 
represented  in  a*  many  different  figure*,  all  of  which 
are  to  the  last  degree  fantastic  and  moMtrona.  Hit 
common  form  i*  that  of  a  man  with  foor  bands,  and  a 
number  of  head*  set  round  in  a  circle,  supposed  to  be 
emblems  of  omniscience  and  omnipotence.  In  hi*  first 
incarnation  be  i*  represented  a*  coming  oot  of  tbe 
from  the  wood-cut-  month  of  a  fiah,  with  several  hand*  containing  sword*, 
ly  even  to  the  vilest      &c     In  another  be  ha*  the  head  of  a  boar  with  mon* 


animals.  The  moon  doth  not  withhold  her  light  even  Hroui  tusk*,  bearing  a  city  in  tbe  air,  and  stand*  upon 
from  the  Cbandata."  These  pure  doctrines,  however,  a  vanquished  giant  with  horn*  on  hit  bead.  In  others 
are  intermixed  with  tome  of  the  vilest  and  moat  absurd     of  hi*  incarnation* ,  be  bat  the  head  of  a  bono  or  other 
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tlMt,   animal*,  with 
■*™rf  swords,  &c 

In  Mime  parti  of  hit  character  this  deity  »  repre- 
sented ml  H  a  destroyer,  but  a  pnnmr  of  mankind  j 
and  be  i*  then  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Hary. 
Bit  hop  Wilkin*  describes  an  image  of  faim  in  ibil  eha-  „ .  _ 

meter  at  a  place  named  Jehan-qutry,  a  imall  rocky      youth,  sometimes  convening  with  hia  mother  or  con- 
~      ges  in  the  province  of  B*h*r.     Th«      sort  In  bit  temples  or  garden*  ;    at  nthei 


be  embraced  almost  all  the  women  in  tbe  cotm-  Hi»df*.. 
try.  From  hia  residence  here,  or  from  tbeae  amorous  ■■■>■  ■' 
exploits,  be  it  sometimes  called  Btrge-put. 

9.  Kamtc-deua,  the  god  of  love,  is  said  to  be  tbe  ion 
of  Maya,  or  the  general  attractive  power ;  married  to 
Retty,  or  Affectum.  .  He  is  represented  ai  a  beautiful 


island  of  tbe  Ganges 

image  is  nf  a  gigantic  size,  rrenmbent  on  a  coiled  ser-  on  a  parrot  by 

pent,  whose  numerous  beads  are  twisted  by  the  artist  that  on  the  taking  of  Tanjore  by  tbe  English,  a  cu- 

into  a  kind  of  canopy  over  the  sleeping  god,  and  from  rious  picture  was  found,   representing  him  riding  on 


other  times  riding 
And  Mr  Forsier  informs  u», 


each  of  its  months  issues  a  forked  tongue,  as  threaten' 
ing  destruction  to  those  who  should  dare  to  approach. 

5.  Sheevah  is  represented  under  a  human  form,  though 
frequently  varied,  ai  is  also  bil  name  -,  but  he  is  most  fre- 
quently called  Sheevah  and  Mahadeg,  In  his  destroy- 
ing character  be  is  represented  a*  a  man  with  a  fierce 
look,  and  with  a  make  twisted  round  his  neck.  He  is 
thought  to  preside  over  good  and  evil  fortune,  in  token 
of  which  he  is  represented  with  a  crescent  on  his  bead. 
He  rides  upon  an  ox. 

6.  Vikrama,  tbe  god  of  victory,  is  said  to  have  had  n 
particular  kind  of  sacrifice  offered  to  him,  somewhat  like 
tbe  scape-goat  of  tbe  Jews,  viz.  by  letting  a  horse  loose 
in  tbe  forest,  and  not  employing  htm  again. 

7.  Yam  Rajah,  or  Darham  Rajah,  is  represented  as- 
the  judge  of  tbe  dead,  and  ruler  of  the  infernal  regions, 
in  a  manner  similar  to  the  Minos  and  Pluto  of  the  an- 
cient Greeks.  Ho  is  the  son  of  Sour,  "  the  inn,"  by 
Bitookama  daughter  of  the  great  architect  of  the  hea- 
venly mansions,  and  patron  or  artificers.  He  rides 
upon  a  buffalo,  with  a  sceptre  in  bis  band,  having  two 
assistant!,  Chiter  and  Gopt ;  the  former  of  whom  re- 
ports tbe  good,  and  tbe  latter  the  bad  actions  of  men. 
These  are  attended  by  two  genii,  who  watch  every  in- 
dividual of  the  human  race;  Cfaiter's  spy  being  on 
Uto  fight,  »nd  Copt's  on  tbe  left.  The  souls  of  de- 
ceased persona  are  carried  by  the  Jamboutt  at  mes- 
sengers of  death  into  the  presence  of  Darham,  where 
their  actions  are  instantly  proclaimed,  and  sentence  pas- 
sed accordingly.  Tbe  infernal  mansions  are  named  by 
the  Hindoos  Narekha,  and  are  divided  into  a  great 
number  of  places,  according  to  the  degrees  of  punish- 
ment to  be  endured  by  the  criminal  ;  but  eternal  pu- 
nishment for  any  offence  is  supposed  to  be  inconsistent 
with  tbe  goodness  of  God.  Instead  of  this,  the  Hin- 
doos suppose  that  after  the  souls  of  the  wicked  bare 
been  punished  long  enough  in  Narekba,  they  are  lent 
back  into  the  world  to  animate  other  W 
men  or  beasts,  according  to  circumstances. 
bare  lived  a  life  partly  goodjand  partly  bad,  are  likewise 
sent  back  to  this  world}  and  these  trials  and  transmi- 
grations are  repeated  till  they  be  thoroughly  purged  of 
all  inclination  to  sin.  But  as  for  those  holy  men  who 
have  spent  their  lives  in  piety  nod  devotion,  they  are 
instantly  conveyed  by  tbe  genii  to  the  mansions  of  ce- 
lestial bliss,  where  they  are  absorbed  into  the  universal 
•pirit  -,  a  state,  according  to  every  idea  we  can  form, 
equivalent  to  annihilation ! 

8.  Kfithcm  and  the  nine  Gopia,  among  the  Hindoos, 
correspond  with  Apollo  and  the  nine  muses  of  the 
Greek*.  This  deity  is  represented  as  a  young  man 
sometimes  playing  on  a  flute.  He  has  a  variety  of 
name*,  and  is  supposed  to  be  of  a  very  amorom  com- 
fdeaion,  having  once  resided  in  a  district  named  Birge, 
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an  elephant,  tbe  body  of  which  was  composed  of  sc 
young  women  twilled  together  in  snob  a  manner  as  to 
represent  that  enormous  nuimal.  This  is  supposed  to 
be  a  device  of  a  similar  nature  with  tbat  of  the  Greeks, 
who  placed  their  Era*  upon  a  lion ;  thus  intimating, 
tbat  love  is  capable  of  taming  the  fiercest  of  animals. 
The  bow  of  this  deity  is  said  to  be  of  lugar-cane,  or 
of  jfouxrs,  and  the  string  of  beet :  he  ha*  five  arrow*, 
each  of  them  tipped  with  an  Indian  blossom  of  an 
heating  nature.  His  ensign  is  a  fish  on  a  red  ground, 
carried  by  the  foremost  of  his  attendant  nymphs  or 
dancing  girls- 

10.  Lingam,  corresponding  to  tbe  Priapoi  or  Phal- 
lus of  the  ancients,  ii  worshipped  by  the  Hindoos  in 
order  to  obtain  fecundity.  This  deity  is  adored  the 
more  fervently,  as  they  depend  on  their  children  for 
performing  certain  ceremonies  to  their  manes,  wbich 
they  imagine  will  mitigate  their  punishment  iu  tbo 
neat  world.  Tlie-  devotees  of  tbe  god  go  naked,  bat 
are  supposed  to  be  such  sanctified  persons,  that  women 
may  approach  tbem  without  any  danger.  They  row 
perpetual  chastity;  and  death  it  tbe  consequence  of  a 
breach  of  their  vow.  Husbands  whose  wives  are  bar- 
ren invite  tbem  to  their  houses,  where  certain  cere- 
monies, generally  thought  to  be  effectual,  are  per- 
formed. 

Beside*  these,  there  is  a  number  of  other  gods  whoso 
character  is  less  eminent ;  though  it  seems  not  to  be 
ascertained  distinctly,  even  by  the  Hindoos  themselves, 
what  particular  rank  each  deity  holds  with  respect 
to  another.  Some  of  these  deities  are,  1 1.  Nared, 
the  son  of  Brimha,  and  inventor  of  a  fretted  instru- 
ment named  Vene.  12.  Lechnty,  the  goddess  of  plen- 
ty, and  wife  of  Vishnou.  13.  Gowry,  fcaly,  from 
Kola,  "  time  ;"  tbe  wife  of  Sheevah,  and  goddess  of 
destruction.  14.  Varoona,  tbe  god  of  the  sea*  and 
waters,  riding  on  a  crocodile.      15.    Vayoo,  (he  god 

either  of     of  the   winds,  riding  on  an  antelope  with   a  sabre  in 
'hose  who     his  hand.      16.    Agnee,    the  god    of  fire,   riding  on 

likewise  a  ram.  17.  Vatoodka,  a  goddess  representing  the 
earth.  18.  Pakrcety,  or  nature,  represented  by  a  beau- 
tiful young  woman.  1 9.  Sour  or  Shan,  tbe  sun ;  call- 
ed also  the  king  of  the  stars  and  planets,  represented 
as  sitting  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  one  horse,  sometimes 
with  seven  and  sometimes  with  twelve  heads.  20. 
Sangia,  the  mother  of  the  river  Jumna,  and  wife  of  tbo 
son.  2i.  Chandava,  the  moon,  in  a  chariot  drawn  by 
antelopes,  and  holding  a  rabbit  in  ber  right  hand. 
22.  Vreekatpaty,  the  god  of  learning,  attended  by  beau- 
tiful young  nymphs,  named  FeedyaSharet,  or  professors 
of  science.  23.  Goner,  the  god  of  prudence  and  poli- 
cy, worshipped  before  the  undertaking  of  any  thing  of 
consequence.  24.  Fame,  represented  by  a  serpent  with 
a  great  number  of  tongues  1    and  known   by  several 
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clothing  bat  what  suffice*  foe  covering  llieir  uaktdasss,  Hisssii. 
nor  have  they  any  worldly  goods  besides  a  pitciier  ausV1  ■"  t 
staff;  but  though  they  are  strictly  enjoined  to  medi- 
tate on  the  truth*  contained  in  the  sacred  writingo, 
they  are  txpreuiy  forbidden  to  argue  about  them.  Tbey 
must  eat  but  once  a  day,  mod  that  very  sparingly,  o£ 
rice  or  other  ve geta bios  ;  they  must  also  alioir  the  moafc 
perfect  indifference  about  hunger,  thirst,  heat,  cold, 
or  any  thing  whatever  relative  to  this  world  ;  looking 
forward  with  continual  desire  .to  the  separation  of  the? 
m  heathens.  By  nature  these  soul  from  the  body.  Should  any  of  them  fail  in  thia 
to  death,    but  are  supposed  to      extravagant  self-denial,  he  is  rendered  so  much  in  or* 


,  names.  25.  Darma-deva,  the  (rod)  of  virtue, 
*  times  represented  by  a  white  bull.  26.  Vtraavana  or 
Cobhair,  the  god  of  riches,  represented  by  a  man  riding 
on  a  white  horse.  27.  D/um-vjunlary,  the  ged  of  rue- 
Besides  the  supreme  deities  the  Hindoo*  have  • 
number  of  demigods,  who  are  supposed  to  inhabit  the, 
air,  the  earth,  and  the  waters,  and  in  short  the  whole 
world ;  so  that  every  mountain,  river,  wood,  town, 
village,  &c.  has  one  of  these  tutelar  deities,  as  was  the 
case  among  the 
demigods   are  subji 


obtain  immortality  by  the  Die  of  a  certain  drink  named  criminal  by  the  attempt,  aa  he  neglected  the  duties  of. 
Amrut.  Their  exploits  in  many  instances  resemble  those  ordinary  life  for  those  of  another  which  be  was  sot 
of  Bacchus,  Hercules,  Theseus,  Sec.  and  in  a  beautiful  able  to  accomplish.  The  Jogeya  are  bound  to  much/ 
epic  poem  named  Rancijan,  we  have  an  account  of  the  the  lame  role*,  and  both  subject  themselves  to  tho- 
ware  of  Ram,  one  of  the  demigods',  with  Havana  tyrant  most  extravagant  penances.  Some  will  keep  their 
of  Ceylon.  arms  constantly  stretched  over  their  beads  till  they 
>f  All  these  deities  are  worshipped,  as  in  other  cum-  become  quite  withered  and  incapable  of  motion ;. 
tries,  by  going  to  their  temples,  fasting,  prayers,  and  others  keep  them  crossed  over  their  breast  during  life  ; 
the  performance  of  ceremonies  to  their  honour.  They  while  others,  by  keeping  their  hands  constantly  shut, 
pray,  thrice  a  day,  at  morning,  noon,  and  evening,  have  them  quite  pierced  through  by  the  growth  of 
turning  their  faces  towards  the  east.  They  use  many1  their  nails.  Some  chain  themselves  to  trees  or  parti- 
ablutions,  and,  like  the  Pharisees  of  old,  they  always  colar  spots  of  ground,  which  tbey  never  quit;  others 
wash  before  meals.  Running  water  is  always  preferred  resolve  never  to  lie  down,  but  sleep  leaning  against  a 
for  this  purpose  to  such  aa  stagnates.  Fruit*,  flowers,  tree  :  but  the  most  curious  penance  perhaps  on  record 
incense,  and  money,  are  offered  in  sacrifice  to  their  is  that  of  a  Jogey,  who  measured  the  distance  between 


idols,;    but   far   the  dead    they  offer  a  kind  of 
named  Peenda  ;  and  offerings  of  this  kind  always  take 
place  on  the  day  of  the  full  mnon.    Nothing  ranguinary 
is  known  in  the  worship  of  the  Hindoos  at  present, 
though  there  is  a  tradition  that  it  was  formerly  of  this      broogbt  forth  ii 
kind  ;  nay,  that  even  human  sacrifices  were  made  dm      temple  and 
of:  but  if  such  a  custom  ever  did  exist,  it  must  have 
been  at  a  very  distant  period.    Their  sacred  writings  in- 
deed make  mention  of  bloody  sacrifices  of  various  kinds, 
not  excepting  even  those  of  the  human  race  :  but  so 
many  peculiarities  are  mentioned  with  regard  to  the  pro- 
per victims,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  find  them. 
The  only  instance  of  bloody  sacrifices  we  find  on  record 
among  the  Hindoos  is  that  of  the  buffalo  to  Bawaney, 
the  mother  of  the  gods. 

Among  the   Hindoos  there  are    two  kindi 


Benares  and  Jaggernaut  with  the  length  of  his  body, 
lying  down  and  rising  alternately.  Many  of  these  en- 
thusiasts will  throw  themselves  in  the  way  of  the  cha- 
riots of  Visbnou  or  Sheevah,  which  are  sometimes- 
rocession  to  celebrate  the  feast  of  at 
by  several  hundreds  of  men.  Thus- 
the  wretched  devotees  are  in  an  instant  crushed  to 
pieces.  Others  devote  themselves  to  the  flames,  in 
order  to  show  their  regard  to  some  of  their  idols,  or- 
to  appease  the  wrath  of  one  whom  they  suppose  to  be 
offended. 

A  certain  set  of  devotees  are  nsmed  Pandarapuf  and 
another  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel  are  named  Carf- 
Palra  Pantfaram*.  The  former  rob  themselves  all  over 
with  cow-dung,  running  about  the  country  singing 
the  praises  of  the  god   Sbeevah  whom  they  worship. 


ship,  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  worship  of  the  The  latter  go  about  asking  charity  at  doers  hy  striking. 
invisible  God  and  of  idils.  The  worshippers  oF  the  in-  their  hands  together,  for  they  never 'speak.  They- 
visible  God  are,  strictly  speaking,  deists  :  the  idolaters  accept  of  nothing  but  rice ;  and  when  tbey  have  got  aa 
perform  many  absurd  and  unmeaning  ceremonies,  too  much  as  will  satisfy  their  hunger,  never  give  ih em- 
tedious  to  mention,  all  oF  which  are  conducted  by  a  selves  any  trouble  about  more,  but  past  the  rest  of  the 
bramin  ;  and  during  the  performance  of  these  rites,  day  in  the  shade,  in  a  state  of  such  supine  indolence  aa 
the  dancing  women  occasionally  perform  in  the  court,  scarcely  to  look  at  any  object  whatever.  The  Tad  in  am* 
singing  the  praise*  of  the  deity  in  concert  with  various  are  another  set  of  mendicants,  who  sing  the  incarna- 
instruments.  All  the  Hindoos  seem  to  worship  the  tioas  of  Visbnou.  Tbey  have  hollow  brass  rings  round 
fire ;  at  least  tbey  certainly  pay  a  great  veneration  to  their  ancles,  which  they  Gil  with  pebbles ;  so  that  they 
Bishop  Wilkins  informs  us,  that  they  are  enjoined  make  a  considerable  noise  as  they  walk. ;  they  beat  like- 


to  light  up  a  fire  at  certain  times,  which  must  be  pro- 
duced by  the  friction  of  two  pieces  of  wood  of  a  parti- 
cular kind  ;  and  the  fire  thus  produced  is  made  use  of 
for  consuming  their  sacrifices,  burning  the  .dead,  and  in 
e  ceremonies  of  marriage. 


)d  of  tabor. 

The   greatest  singularity  in    the   Hindoo   religion  Mil<nwu<f 
however,  is,  that  so  far  from  persecuting  those  of  >Ui  Hiitw 
contrary  persuasiou,  which  is  too  often  the  case  withreligfe*- 
other  professors,  tbey  absolutely  refuse  even  to  admit 


Great  number*  of  devotees  are  to  bo  met  with  every  of  a  proselyte.  Tbey  believe  all  religions  to  be  equally 
where  through  Hindustan.  Every  cast  is  allowed  to  acceptably. to  thu  Supreme  Being;  assigning  as  *  rea- 
assume  this  way  of  life  excepting  the  Chandalahs,  who  son,  that  if  the  Author  of  the  universe  preferred  swat  - 
are  excluded.  Those  held  most  in  esteem  are  named  to  another,  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  any  other 
Seitiustei  laiJogeyt.    The  former  are  allowed  no  other      to  have  prevailed  than  that  which  he  approved.    Every 

religion, 
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Hindoo'    >«ligian,  therefore,  they  conclude  to  be  adapter!  to  the 

,         country  where  it  is  established  j  and  that  all  in  their 

original  purity  are  equally  acceptable. 

keir  nar-      Among  the  Hindoo*,  marriage  is  considered  as  a  re- 

•gal.         ligioiis  duly ;  and   parents   are  strictly   commanded  to 

marry  their  children  by  the  time  they  arrive  at  eleven 

years  of  age  at  farthest.     Polygamy  is  allowed  ;  but 

this  licence,  is  seldom  made  use  of  unless  there  should 

be  no  children   by  tbe  first  wife.     In  case  the  second 

-win  also  proves  barren,  they  commonly  adopt  a,  son 

from  among  their  relations. 

Tbe  Hindoos  receive  do  dower  with  their  wires  j 
hut,  on  the  contrary,  the  intended  husband  makes  a 
present  to  tbe  father  of  his  bride.  Nevertheless,  in  many 
cases,  a  rich  man  will  choose  >  poor  relation  for  his 
daughter }  in  which  case  the  bride's  father  is  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  wedding,  receives  his  son-in-law  into  his 
house,  or  gives  bim  a  part  of  his  fortune.  Tbe  bride- 
groom then  quits  the  dwelling  of  bis  parents  with  cer- 
tain ceremonies,  and  lives  with  his  father-in-law.  Many 
formalities  take  place  between  the  parties  even  after  the 
natch  is  fully  agreed  upon  ;  mod  tbe  celebration  of  the 
marriage  is  attended  with  much  expence  ;  magnificent 
processions  are  made,  the  bride  and  bridegroom  sitting 
in  tbe  same  palankeen,  attended  by  their  friends  and  re- 
lations ;  some  riding  in  palankeens,  some  on  horses,  and 
others  on  elephants.  So  great  is  their  vanity  indeed 
on  this  occasion,  that  they  will  borrow  or  hire  numbers 
of  these  expensive  animals  to  do  honour  to  the  cere- 
mony. The  rejoicings  last  several  days  ;  during  tbe 
evenings  of  which,  fire-works  and  illuminations  are  dis- 
played, and  dancing-women  perform  their  feats  ;  the 
whole  concluding  with  alms  to  the  poor,  and  presents 
to  the  bramins  and  principal  guests,  generally  consist' 
ing  of  shawls,  pieces  of  muslin,  and  other  cloths.  A 
number  of  other  ceremonies  are  performed  when  the 
parties  come  of  age,  and  are  allowed  to  cohabit  toge- 
ther. The  same  are  repeated  when  the  young  wife  be- 
comes pregnant ;  when  she  passes  the  seventh  month 
without  any  accident ;  and  when  she  is  delivered  of  hr~ 
child.  The  relations  assemble 
the  birth,  to  assist  at  the  ceremony  of  naming  the  child 
but  if  the  bramins  he  of  opinion  that  tbe  aspect  of 
tbe  planets  is  at  that  time  unfavourable,  the  ceremony 
is  delayed,  and  prayers  offered  up  to  avert  the  misfor- 
tune. When  the  lucky  moment  is  discovered,  they  fill 
as  many  pots  with  water  as  there  are  planets,  and  offer 
a  sacrifice  to  them  ',  afterwards  they  sprinkle  the  head 
of  the  child  with  water,  and  the  bramin  gives  it  such 
a  name  as  be  thinks  belt  adapted  to  the  time  and  cir- 
cumstances ;  and  the  ceremony  concludes  with  prayers, 
presents  to  the  bramins,  and  alms  to  tbe  poor.  Mo- 
thers are  obliged  to  suckle  their  own  children  ;  nor 
can  this  doty  be  dispensed  with  except  in  case  of 
sickness.  New  ^ceremonies,  with  presents  to  the  bra- 
mins, take  place,  when  a  boy  comes  of  age  to  receive 
the  string  which  the  three  first  casts  wear  round  their 
la  waist. 
Intuition  Boys  are  taught  to  read  and  write  by  the  bramins, 
rtildma.  „(,„  keep  schools  for  that  purpose  throughout  the  coun- 
try. They  nse  leaves  instead  of  books,  and  write  with 
a  pointed  iron  instrument.  The  leaves  are  generally 
chosen  of  tbe  palm-tree,;  which  being  smooth  and  hard, 
and  having  a  thick  substance,  may  be  kept  for  almost 
any  length  of  time,  and  the  letters  are  not  subject  to 
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grow  faint  or  be  effaced.  The  leaves  are  cut  into  slips  Hindoo*. 
about  an  inch  broad,  and  their  books  consist  of  a  num-  '  ■  ■' 
her  of  tlmse  tied  together  by  means  of  a  hole  in  one 
end.  Sometimes  the  letters  are  rubbed  over  with  a 
black  powder,  to  render  them  more  legible.  When 
they  write  upon  paper,  they  make  use  of  a  small  reed. 
Sometimes  they  are  initiated  in  writing  by  making 
letters  upon  Band  strewed  on  tbe  floor  ;  and  they  are 
taught  arithmetic  by  means  of  a  number  of  small  peb- 
bles. The  education  of  the  girls  is  much  more  limited ; ' 
seldom  extending  farther  than  the  articles  of  their  re- 

Among  these  people  the  custom  of  burning  the  dead  Barbarooi 
prevails  universally  ;  and  the  horrid  practice  of  wives001""  of 
burning  themselves  along  with  their  deceased  husbands  ",°™*° 
was  formerly  very  common,  though  now  much  less  *o*  the  nisi  vsi. 
At  present  it  is  totally  prohibited  in  the  British  domi- 
nions ;  and  even  the  Mohammedans  endeavour  to  die- 
countenance  a  practice  so  barbarous,  though   many  of 
their  governors  are  accused  of  conniving  at  it  through 
motives  of  avarice.     At  present  it  is  most  common  in 
the  country  of  the  Rajahs,  and  among  women  of  high 
rank. 

This  piece  of  barbarity  is  not  enjoined  hy  any  law 
existing  among  the  Hindoos ;  it  is  only  said  to  be  pro- 
per, and  rewards  are  promised  in  the  next  world  to  those 
who  do  so.  But  though  a  wife  chooses  to  outlive  her 
husband,  she  is  in  no  case  whatever  permitted  to  marry 
again,  even  though  the  marriage  with  the  former  had 
never  been  completed.  It  is  unlawful  for  a  woman  to 
burn  herself  if  she  be  with  child  at  the  time  of  her  hot- 
band's  decease,  ur  .if  he  died  at  a  distance  from  her.  In 
the  latter  case,  however,  she  may  do  so  if  she  can  pro- 
cure his  girdle  or  turban  to  be  put  on  the  fnneral  pile 
along  with  her.  These  miserable  enthusiasts,  who  de- 
vote themselves  to  this  dreadful  death,  suffer  with  the 
greatest  constancy  }  and  Mr  Holwel  gives  an  account 
of  one  who,  being  told  of  the  pain  she  must  suffer  (with 
a  view  to  dissuade  her),  put  her  finger  into  the  fire 
and  kept  it  there  for  a  considerable  time  ;  after  which 
tenth  day  after  she  put  fire  on  the  palm  of  her  band,  with  incense  up- 
on it,  and  fumigated  tbe  bramin*  who  were  present. 
Sometimes  a  chapel  is  erected  on  the  place  where  one 
of  those  sacrifices  has  been  performed  ;  sometime*  it  is 
inclosed,  flowers  planted  upon  it,  and  images  set  up.— 
In  some  few  places  the  Hindoo*  bury  their  dead  ;  and 
some  women  have  been  known  to  suffer  themselves  to 
be  buried  alive  with  their  deceased  husbands :  but  the 
instances  of  this  are  still  more  rare  than  those  of  burn- 
ing.—No  woman  is  allowed  any  inheritance  among 
the  Hindoos  ;  so  that  if  a  roan  dies  without  male  issue,  ■• 

his  estate  goes  to  his  adopted  ton  or  to  his  nearest  re- 

The  Hindoos,  though  naturally  mild  and  timid,   will  Instance* 
on  many  occasions  meet  death  with  the  most  heroic  in-*f  a"***" 
trepidity.     An  Hindoo  who  lies  at  the  point  of  death,  £££,* 
will  talk  of  his  decease  with  the  utmost  composure ; 
and  if  near  the  river  Ganges,  will  desire  to  be  carried 
ont,  that  he  may  expire  on  its  banks.     Such  is  the  ex- 
cessive veneration  they  have  for  their  religion  and  cu- 
stoms, that  no  person  will  infringe  them  even  to  pre- 
serve his  own  life.     An  Hindoo,  we  are  told,  beiup  ill 
of  a  putrid  fever,  was  prevailed  upon  to  send  for  an  Eu- 
ropean physician,  who  prescribed  him  the  bark  in  wine; 
but  this  was  refused  with  the  greatest  obstinacy  even 
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Hindoo!,  to  the  very  last,  (hough  the  governor  himself  joined 
'■)■'»  "i"'  his  solicitations,  and  is  other  mutters  had  a  considerable 
influence  over  bim.     la  many  instances  (hew  people, 
both  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  have  been  known, 
when  closely  besieged  by  an  enemy  whom  they  could 
not  reawt,  to  kill  tbeir  wives  and  children,  Mt  fire  to 
their  houses,  and  tben  violently  rash  opon  their  adver- 
saries  till   every  one  was  destroyed.     Some  senpoys, 
in  the  British  service,  having  been  concerned  in  a  mu- 
tiny, were  condemned  to  be  blown  away  from  the  months 
of  cannon.     Of  these  some  were  grenadiers,  who  cried 
oat,  that  as  they  bad  all  along  had  the  post  of  honour, 
they  saw  no  reason  why  tbey  should  be  denied  it  now  ; 
and  therefore  desired  that  they  might  be  blown  away 
first.     This  being  granted,  (hey  walked  forward  to  the 
guns  with  composure,  begged  that  they  might  be  spa- 
red the  indignity  of  being  tied,  and,  placing  tbeir  breasts 
close  to  tbe  muzzles,  were  sliot  away.     The  command- 
ing officer  waa  so  much  affected  with  this  instance  of 
,.        heroism,  that  be  pardoned  all  the  rest. 
Thelrgme-      In  ordinary  life  tbe  Hindoos  are  cheerful  and  lively  ; 
ral  sbarac-Jond  or  conversation  and  amusements,  particularly  dan- 
,  '""■  ciog.    They  do  not,  however,  learn  or  practise  dancing 

themselves,  but  have  women  taught  for  the  purpose  5  ana 
in  beholding  these  tbey  will  spend  whale  nights.  They 
disapprove  of  many  parts  of  the  education  of  European 
ladies,  as  supposing  that  they  engage  the  attention  too 
much,  and  draw  away  a  woman's  affection  from  her 
husband  and  children.  Hence  there  are  few  women  in 
Hi n dost  an  who  can  either  read  or  write.  In  general 
they  are  finely  shaped,  gentle  in  their  manners,  and  have 
soft  and  even  musical  voices.  The  women  of  Kashmere, 
according  to  Mr  Forster,  have  a  bright  olive  com- 
plexion, fine  features,  and  delicate  shape ;  a  pleasing 
freedom  in  tbeir  manners,  without  any  tendency  to  im- 
M  modesty. 
Dreisofths  The  dress  of  the  modest  women  in  Hindostan  con- 
wDwen.  lists  of  a  close  jacket,  which  cavers  their  breasts,  bnt 
perfectly  shows  their  form.  Tbe  sleeves  are  tight,  and 
reach  half  way  to  tbe  elbows,  with  a  narrow  border 
pointed  or  embroidered  all  round  the  edges.  Instead 
of  a  petticoat,  tbey  have  a  piece  of  white  cotton  cloth 
wrapped  round  (lie  loins,  and  reaching  near  the  ancle 
on  tbe  one  side,  bnt  not  quite  so  low  on  the  other.  A 
wide  piece  of  muslin  is  thrown  over  the  right  shonlder ; 
which,  pasting  under  tbe  left  arm,  is  crossed  round  the 
middle,  and  hangs  down  to  the  feet.  The  hair  i*  usu- 
ally rolled  np  into  a  knot  or  bench  towards  the  back 
-part  of  tbe  head  ;  and  tome  have  curls  hanging  before 
and  behind  tbe  ears.  They  wear  bracelets  on  their 
arms,  rings  in  their  ears,  and  on  their  fingers,  toes, 
and  ancles)  with  sometimes  a  small  one  in  their  no- 
stril. 

The  dress  of  the  dancing  women,  who  are  likewise 
votaries  of  Venns,  is  very  various.  Sometimes  tbey 
wear  a  jama,  or  long  robe  of  wrought  muslin,  or  gold 
and  silver  tissue ;  the  hair  plaited  and  banging  down  be- 
hind, with  spiral  curls  en  each  side  of  the  face.  They 
are  taught  every  accomplishment  which  can  bo  suppo- 
sed to  captivate  the  other  sex  ;  form  a  class  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  the  rest  of  tbe  people,  nod  live  by  their  own 
rules.  Tbeir  clothes,  jewels,  and  lodgings,  are  consider- 
ed as  implements  of  their  trade,  and  must  be  allowed 
them  in  cases  of  confiscation  for  debt :  Tbey  may  drink 
spirituous  liquors,  and  eat  any  kind  of  meat  except 


beef:  Their  dances  are  said  to  resemble  pretty  exactly    tBtUm, 

those  of  the  ancient  Bacchanalians  represented  in  some ' 
of  tbe  ancient  paintings  and  bas  reliefs.  In  some  of 
tbeir  dances  they  attach  gold  and  silver  bells  to  the 
rings  of  the  same  metals  they  wear  on  tbeir  ancles. 

The  men  generally  shave  tbeir  beads  and  beards,  jj^J J, 
leaving  only  a  pair  of  small  whiskers  and  a  lock  on  tbe  ibt  smb. 
back  part  of  their  bead,  which  they  take  great  care  to 
preserve.  In  Kashmere  and  some  other  places,  they  let 
their  beards  grow  to  the  length  of  two  inches.  They 
wear  tnrbans  on  their  heads}  but  the  Bramius  who 
officiate  io  the  temples  commonly  go  with  their  heads 
uncovered,  and  the  upper  part  of  tbe  body  naked : 
round  their  shoulder  they  bang  the  sacred  string  called 
Zennar,  made  of  a  kind  of  perennial  cotton,  and  com- 
posed of  a  certain  number  of  thread*  of  a  determined 
length.  Tbe  Kbatries  wear  also  a  string  of  this  kind, 
but  composed  of  fewer  threads  ;  the  Bhyse  have  ene 
with  still  fewer  threads,  but  the  Sooderas  are  not  al- 
lowed to  wear  any  string.  The  other  dress  of  tbe  Bra* 
mini  consists  of  n  piece  of  white  cotton  cloth  wrapped 
about  the  loins,  descending  below  the  knee,  but  lower 
on  the  left  than  od  the  right  side.  In  cold  weather 
they  sometimes  put  a  red  cap  on  tbeir  bends,  and  wrap 
a  shawl  round  tbeir  bodies. — The  Kbatries,  and  most 
other  of  tbe  inhabitants  of  ibis  country,  wear  also  pie- 
ces of  cotton  cloth  wrapped  round  them,  but  which  c*- 
ver  the  upper  as  well  as  the  lower  part  of  the  body. 
Ear-rings  and  bracelets  arc  worn  by  the  men  as  well  an 
women ;  and  they  are  fond  of  ornamenting  themselves 
with  diamonds,  rabies,  and  other  precious  stones,  when 
tbey  can  procure  them.  They  wear  slippers  on  tbeir 
feet  of  fine  woollen  cloth  or  velvet,  frequently  embroi- 
dered With  gold  and  silver;  those  of  princes  being  some- 
times adorned  with  precious  stones.  The  lower  classes 
wear  sandals  or  slippers  of  coarse  woollen  cloth,  or  lea- 
ther. These  slippers  are  always  put  off  00  going  into 
any  apartment,  being  left  at  tbe  door,  or  given  tn  an 
attendant  i  nevertheless  tbe  Hindoos  make  no  com- 
plaints of  (he  Europeans  for  not  putting  off  their  shoes 
when  tbey  come  into  their  houses,  which  must  certainly 
appear  very  uncouth  to  them. 

Hindoo  families  arc  always  governed  by  the  eldest 
male,  to  whom  great  respect  is  shewn.  Filial  venera- 
tion is  carried  to  such  a  height  among  them,  that  a 
son  will  not  sit  down  in  the  presence  of  his  father  until 
ordered  to  do  so  :  and  Mr  Forster  observes,  that  during 
the  whole  time  of  his  residence  in  India,  he  never  saw 
a  direct  instance  of  undutifnlness  to  parents  ;  and  the 
same  is  related  by  other  writers.  lS 

The  bouses  of  the  Hindoos  make  a  worse  appearance  Their 
than  could  be  supposed  from  their  ingenuity  in  otberhoasts. 
respect*.  In  tbe  southern  parts  of  the  country,  the 
house*  are  only  of  one  story.  On  each  side  of  the  door, 
toward*  the  street,  i*  a  narrow  gallery  covered  by  tbe 
slope  of  the  roof  which  projects  over  it,  and  which,  as 
far  a*  the  gallery  extends,  is  supported  by  pillars  of 
brick  or  wood.  The  floor  of  this  gallery  i*  raised  about 
20  inches  above  the  level  of  the  street ;  and  tbe  porters, 
or  bearers  of  palankeens,  with  the  foot  soldiers  named 
Fmu,  who  commonly,  hire  themselves  to  noblemen,  of- 
ten He  down  in  this  place.  This  entrance  leads  into  a 
court,  which  is  also  surrounded  by  a  gallery  like  the  for- 
mer. On  one  aide  of  tbe  court  i*  a  large  room,  on  a 
level  with  the  Suez  of  tbe  gallery  y  open  in  front,  and 
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spread  with  mat*  end  carped  covered  with  white  cotton     came  acquainted  with  the  Indian  astronomy  in  1687,  nbliiii 
*  cloth,  where  the  master  of  the  house  receive*  visits  and     from  a  Siameae  MS.  containing  rules  for  calculating  the '  ■■        ■  1 

transacts  business.  From  this  court  there  are  entrance*  pi  tee*  of  the  aun  and  moon,  brought  home  by  M.  Lou. 
■  by  very  small  doort  to  the  private  apartment*.  In  the  bere  the  French  ambassador  at  Siam.  The  principle* 
northern  part*,  bouse*  of  two  or  three  stories  are  com-  on  which  the  table*  in  thia  MS.  were  founded,  however, 
monly  met  with.  Over  all  the  country  alto  we  meet  proved  to  be  to  obscure,  that  it  required  the  genius  of 
with  the  ruins  of  palace*,  which  evidently  show  the  Castini  to  investigate  them.  The  minionarie*  after- 
magnificence  of  former  time*.  ward*  tent  over  two  other  *et*  of  table*  from  Hindo- 
The  firamini  of  India  were  anciently  much  cele-  *tan  )  but  no  attention  wa*  paid  to  tbem  till  M.leGeo- 
t-  brated  for  their  learning,  though  they  now  make  a  very  til  returned  from  observing  the  transit  of  Venn*  in 
inconsiderable  figure  in  comparison  with  the  Europeans.  1 769.  During  the  time  of  hi*  stay  in  Uindoitao,  the  , 
According  to  Philoetratus,  the  Gym  nosophilia  of  Ethi-  Bramins  had  been  much  more  familiar  with  him  on  *r>  ' 
Dpi*,  were  a  colony  of  Bramins,  who  being  obliged  to  count  of  bis  astronomical  knowledge,  than  they  usually 
leave  India  on  account  of  the  murder  of  their  king  near  were  with  Europeans ;  and  he  thus  had  an  opportunity 
the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  migrated  into  that  country,  of  obtaining  considerable  insight  into  their  method*  of 
The  ancient  Bramins,  however,  may  justly  be  *uppo-  calculation.  In  consequence  of  this  instruction  he  pub-  Eiiis.  Plii- 
sed  to  have  cultivated  science  with  much  greater  sue-  lished  tables  and  rules,  according  tothe  Indian  method,  Tnau. 
ce*  than  their  descendants  can  boast  of,  considering  the  in  the  academy  of  science*  for  1772}  and  in  the  eipls> 
ruinous  wars  aod  revolutions  to  which  tbo  country  b»*  nation  of  these  M.  Bailly  has  employed  a  whole  vo- 
been  subjected.  Metaphjics,  a*  well  a*  moral  mil  na-  lume.  The  objects  of  thia  astronomy,  according  to  Mr 
turn!  philosophy,  appear  to  have  been  well  understood  Flayfair,  are,  i_  Tables  end  rule*  for  calculating  the 
among  them ;  but  at  present  all  the  Hindoo  knowledge  place*  of  the  son  and  moon.  2.  Of  the  planet*.  3.  For 
is  confined  to  those  whom  they  call  Punditt,  "  doctor*  determining  the  phase*  of  eclipses.  They  divide  the 
or  learned  man."  These  only  understand  the  language  zodiac  into  27  constellations,  probably  from  the  motion 
called  Skanicrit  or  Sanscrit,  (from  two  words  signify-  of  the  moon-  through  it  in  27  days  ;  and  to  this  lunar 
ing  perfection)  }  in  which  the  ancient  books  were  writ-  motion  the  Professor  ascribes  the  general  division  of 
ten.  time  into  weeks,  which  has  prevailed  so  universally 
The  metaphysics  of  the  Bramins  is  much  the  tame  throughout  the  world.  The  day*  of  the  week  were  de- 
with  that  of  some  ancient  Greek  philosophers.  They  dicated  (o  the  planets,  a*  by  the  ancient  heathen*  of 
believe  the  human  soul  to  be  an  emanation  from  the  the  west,  and  in  precisely  the  same  order.  The  eclip- 
tic is  divided  into  signs,  degrees,  and  minutes,  a*  with 
ns  :  and  indeed  their  calculations  are  entirely  sexage- 
simal, the  day  and  night  being  divided  into  60  hours  ; 
so  that  each  of  their  hours  is  only  24  of  our  minutes, 
and  each  of  their  minutes  24  of  onr  seconds. 

The  requisite*  for  calculating  by  the  Indian  tables 
are,  I.  An  observation  of  the  celestial  body  in  some 
past  moment  of  lime,  which  is  commonly  called  the 
Epoch  of  the  table*.  2.  The  mean  rate  of  the  pla- 
net's motion.  3.  The  correction  on  account  of  the 
irregular  motion  of  the  body,  to  be  added  or  subtract- 


De  tty,  as  light  and  heat  fro**  the  sun.  Gowtama, 
ancient  metaphysian,  distinguishes  two  kind*  of  souls, 
the  divine  nod  vital.  The  former  resembles  the  eternal 
spirit  from  which  it  came,  is  immaterial,  indivisible,  and 
without  passions ;  the  vital  soul  is  a  subtile  element 
which  pervade*  all  things,  distinct  from  organized  mat- 
ter, and  which  is  the  origin  of  all  our  desires.  The 
externa)  senses,  according  to  this  author,  are  represen- 
tations of  external  things  to  tbo  mind,  by  which  it  ic 
famished  with  materials  for  its  various  operations ;  but 
unless  the  mind  act  in  conjunction  with  the  sense*,    the 

operation  i*  lost,  a*  in  that  absence  of  mind  which  takes  ed  from  the  mean  place,  according  to  circumstances, 
place  in  deep  contemplation.  He  treat*  likewise  of  They  calculate  the  places  of  tho  ton  and  moon,  not 
reason,  memory,  perception,  and  other  abstract  subjects,  from  the  time  of  their  entrance  into  Aries,  hot  into  the 
He  is  of  opinion,  that  the  world  could  not  exist  without  moveable  Zodiac  Thus  the  beginning  of  the  year  is 
a  first  cause  ;  chance  being  nothing  but  the  effect  of  an  continually  advancing  with  regard  to  the. seasons;  and 
unknown  cause :  he  is  of  opinion,  however,  that  it  is  in  24,000  years  will  have  made  the  complete  round. . 
folly  to  make  any  conjectures  concerning  the  beginning  The  mean  place  of  the  tan  far  any  time  i*  deduced  c 
or  duration  of  the  world.     In  treating  of  providence,     the  supposition  that  800  yea 


■  lie  deniea  any  immediate  interposition  of  the  Deity  _ 
maintaining,  that  the  Supreme  Being  having  created 
the  system  of  nature,  allowed  it  to  proceed  according  to 
the  laws  originally  impressed  upon  it,  and  man  to  follow 
the  impulse  of  hi*  own  desires,  restrained  and  conducted 
by  his  reason.  Hit  doctrine  concerning  a  future  state 
if  not  different  from  what  we  have  already  stated  a*  the 


1  292,207  daj«i 
from  whence,  by  various  calculations,  the  length  of  the 
year  comes  out  only  1'  53,"  greater  than  that  of  De  In 
Cailte;  which  is  more  accurate  than  any  of  our  ancient 
astronomical  tables.  In  the  equation  of  the  sun'* 
centre,  however,  they  commit  an  error  of  no  leu  than 
16':. But  Mr  Play  fair  it  of  opinion  that  tbia  cannot  be 
ascribed  wholly  to  their   inaccuracy,  . 


belief  of  the  Hindoos  in  general.   According  to  Bishop  time  when  their  calculation  approached  very  near  the 

Wilkin*,  many  of  them  believe  that  this  world  If  a  stale  truth;  and  even  at  present  the  .error  i*  leas  than  it  an* 

nf  reward*  and  punishments  at  well  as  of  probation;  pears  to  be. 

and  that  good  or  bad  fortune  are  the  effects  of  good  or  The  motion*  of  the  moon  are  deduced  from  a  cycle 

evil  actions  committed  in  a  farmer  state.  of  19  year* ;  during  which  she  makes  nearly  235  revo- 

The  science  for  which  the  Bramins,  however,  were  lutions;  and  which  period  constitutes. the  famous  cycle 

meet  remarkable,  is  that  of  astronomy;  and  in  thi*  their  supposed  to  have  been  invented  by  Melon  the  Atlie- 

progress  was  so  great,  aa  even  yet  to  furnish  matter  of  niao  astronomer,  and  from  him  called  the  Metooic  Cy- 

adoiirstion  to  the  moderns— The  Europeans  firU.be-     -1_      n"L '', —       


de..  They  are  likewise  surariaiuglv  exact  la  calcula- 
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Hiadwn.  ting  the  moon's  apogee  and  some  of  the  inequalities  of 
'"  *-— '  lier  motion  ;  they  know  the  apparent  motion  of  the 
fixed  stars  eastward,  and  the  Siamese  tablet  make  it 
only  four  seconds  too  quick  ;  which  at  ill  shows  a  great 
accuracy  of  calculation,  as  Ptolemny  the  celebrated 
astronomer  made  an  error  of  no  less  than  14  seconds  in 
calculating  the  same  thing.  M.  Cassini,  however,  in- 
forms u%  that  these  tables  are  not  calculated  for  the  me- 
ridian of  Siam,  but  for  a  place  180  15'  to  the  west- 
ward of  it,  which  brings  us  very  near  the  meridian  of 

,  Benares,  the  ancient  aeat  of  Indian  learning.     This 

likewise  agrees  with  what  the  Hindoos  call  their  first 
meridian,  which  passes  through  Ceylon,  and  the  banks 
of  the  river  Remananur.  It  must  be  observed,  how- 
ever,  that  the  geography  of  the  Hindoos  is  much  more 
inaccurate  than  their  astronomy. 

The  date  of  the  Siamese  tables  is  not  very  ancient; 
and  that  of  the  table  above  mentioned  sent  from  Hin- 
dustan by  the  missionaries  is  still  more  modern.  These, 
however,  are  written  in  such  an  enigmatical  manner, 
that  the  missionary  who  sent  them  was  unable  to  tell 
their  meaning  ;  and  Mr  Playfair  supposes  that  even  the 
Bramins  themselves  were  ignorant  of  it.  Nevertheless 
they  were  deciphered  by  M.  le  Gentil ;  who  thinks 
that  they  have  the  appearance  of  being  copied  from  in- 
scriptions on  stones.  The  minutes  and  seconds  are  not 
ranged  in  vertical  columns,  bat  in  rows  under  one  ano- 
ther, and  withont  any  title  to  point  out  their  meaning 


The  tables  of  Tri valors  are  among  the  most  remark- 
able of  all  we  are  yet  acquainted  with.  Their  date, 
according  to  Mr  Playfair,  corresponds  with  the  year 
3102  B.  C.  thus  running  up  to  the  year  of  the  world 
901,  when  Adam  was  still  in  life.  This  era  is  famous 
in  Hindoitan,  under  the  name  of  Cafyougham :  and  a* 
this  extraordinary  antiquity  cannot  but  create  some  sus- 
picion, Mr  Playfair  lias  been  at  some  pains  to  determine 
whether  it  is  real  or  fictitious,  i.  e.  whether  it  has  been 
determined  by  actual  observation,  or  derived  by  calcu- 
lation from  tables  of  more  modern  date.  The  result  of 
bis  labours  is,  that  we  are  to  account  the  Calyoughani 
as  determined  by  observation ;  and  that  had  it  been 
otherwise,  we  must  have  been  furnished  with  infallible 
methods  of  detecting  the  fallacy.     His  reasons  for  this 

1.  The  task  would  have  been  too  difficult,  even  foe 
modern  astronomers,  to  make  the  necessary  calculations 
without  taking  Into  account  the  disturbances  arising 
from  the  action  of  the  heavenly  bodies  upon  one  an- 
other, and  with  which  we  cannot  suppose  the  ancient 
astronomers  to  have  been  equally  well  acquainted  with 
tbe  moderns.  By  reason  of  these  variations,  as  well 
as  from  tbe  small  errors  unavoidable  in  every  calcula- 
tion, any  set  of  astronomical  tables  will  be  found  pro- 
digiously inaccurate  when  applied  to  any  period  very 
far  distant  from  the  time  of  observation.  Hence,  says 
our  author,  "  it  may  be  established  as  a  maxim,  that  if 
there  be  given  a  system  of  astronomical  tables,  founded 
on  observations  of  an  unknown  date,  that  date  may  be 
found  by  taking  the  time  when  the  tables  represent  the 
celestial  motions  most  exactly."  This  indeed  might  be 
done,  provided  we  were  famished  with  any  set  of  per- 
fectly accurate  tables  with  which  we  conld  compare 
the  suspected  ones  ;  and  Mr  Playfair  thinks  it  "  a  very 
reasonable  pos  to  latum,"  that  our  modern  astronomical 
3 


tables,  though  not  perfectly  accurate,  are  yet  capable    < 
of  determining'  the  places  of  the  celestial  bodies  with-  *- 
out  any  sensible  error  for  a  longer  period  thao  that  of 
the  Calyoogharu. 

2.  By  calculation  from  our  modern  tables,  it  appears 
that  the  place  of  the  star  Aldebaran,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Calyougbam,  differ*  only  53'  from  what 
the  Indian  tables  make  it.  He  thinks  this  coincidence 
the  more  remarkable,  as  tbe  Bramins,  by  reason  of 
the  inaccuracy  of  their  awn  date,  would  have  erred  by 
four  or  five  degrees,  had  they  calculated  from  their  most 
modern  tables  dated  in  1491. 

3.  At  the  commencement  of  this  epoch  (which  ac- 
cording to  M.  Bailly,  happened  at  midnight  between 
the  17th  and  18th  of  February  3102  B.  C.)  the  sun 
was  in  10*  30  38'  13"  by  the  Indian  tablet.  But 
the  mean  longitude  of  the  bud,  according  to  tbe  tables 
of  M.  de  la  Caille,  for  tbe  same  time,  comes  nut  10 
be  only  JO*  1°  5'  57",  supposing  tbe  precession  of 
the  equinoxes  to  have  been  tbe  same  at  that  time  as 
now.  M.  de  la  Grange,  however,  has  demonstrated, 
that,  in  former  ages,  tbe  precession  of  the  equinoxes 
was  less  than  at  present :  whence  there  arises  an  equa- 
tion of  1°  45'  22"  to  be  added  to  the  sun's  place  al- 
ready mentioned  :  and  thus  it  will  differ  only  47  from 
the  radical  place  in  the  tables  of  Trivalore.  Notwith- 
standing this  reasoning,  however,  Mr  Playfair  thinks 
that  no  stress  is  to  be  laid  upon  this  argument,  as  it  de- 
pends on  the  truth  of  a  conjecture  of  M.  Bailly  that  the 
place  of  the  son  above  mentioned  was  not  the  mean  but 
tbe  true  one. 

4.  Tbe  mean  place  of  the  moon  at  Benares,  calcula- 
ted from  Mr  Mayer's  tables,  for  tbe  i8tb  of  February 
3102  B.  C.  will  be  10*  o"  51'  16",  provided  her  mo- 
tion bad  all  that  time  been  equable  :  bat  the  stfme  astro- 
nomer informs  ns,  that  tbe  motion  of  the  moon  is  sub- 
ject to  a  small  but  uniform  acceleration,  about  9"  in 
too  years  ;  which,  in  an  interval  of  4801  years,  most 
have  amounted  to  5*  45'  44";  which  added  to  the 
preceding,  gives  10*  6°  37*  for  the  true  place  of  the 
moon  at  the  commencement  of  the  Calyongbam.  Now 
the  place  of  this  luminary,  nt  that  time,  by  the  labia* 
of  Trivalore,  is  10*  6*  ;  the  difference  is  less  than  two- 
thirds  of  a  degree,  which,  for  so  remote  a  period,  and 
considering  the  acceleration  of  the  moon's  motion,  for 
which  no  allowance  conld  he  made  in  an  Indian  calcu- 
lation, is  a  degree  of  accuracy  that  nothing  but  actual 
observation  could  have  produced.— This  conclusion  is 
confirmed  by  a  computation  of  the  moon's  place  from 
all  the  tables  to  which  the  Indians  could  have  any  ac- 
cess, and  of  which  the  enormous  errors  would  instantly 
show  the  deception.  Thus,  by  the  tables  of  Ptolemy, 
the  place  of  the  sun  would  be  10°  21'  1 5"  greater  j  and 
that  of  the  moon  1 1°  52'  7"  greater  than  has  just  been 
found  from  the  Indian  tables.  By  those  of  Ulag  Beg, 
the  place  of  the  sun  would  be  1°  3c/,  and  that  of  the 
moon  6°,  different  from  what  it  is  by  tbe  Indian  tables ; 
and  in  like  manner  our  author  shows  that  the  Indian 
calculations  could  not  be  derived  from  any  other  set  of 
tables  extant.  In  like  manner,  he  shows  that,  with  re- 
gard to  the  mean  place  of  the  moon,  there  is  a  coinci- 
dence for  a  period  of  more  than  4000  years  between, 
the  tables  of  Mayer  and  those  of  India  named  GArunc- 
bouram  ,*  which,  though  they  bear  a  more  modern  date 
than  those  of  Trivalore,  are  thus  probably  more  ancient. 
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Hindoo*.  "Ffamtb'ifrmmarkaWe coincidence  (»ayi Mr  Playfair),  lermined  by  actual  observation.     2.  Though  the  astro-.   HiaJnu. 

, ■■■  1 4  we  may  conclude,  with  tbe  highest  probability,  tbal  at  nomy  now  in  tbe  hands  of  the  Bramins  ia  bo  ancient  in  ' </'    -' 

least  one  aet  of  these  observations  on  which  the  tables  its  origin,  jet  it  contains  many  rules  and  tables  that  are 

are  foended,  Is  not  leu  ancient  than  tbe  era  of  the  Cu-  of  later  construction.    3.  The  basis  of  their  four  system* 

Jyuugham  :   and  though   the   possibility   of  their  being  of  astronomical  tables  ia  evidently  tbe  same.     4.  The 

some  ages  later  than  that  epoch   is  not  absolutely  ex-  construction  of  these  tables  implies  a  great  knowledge 

eluded,  yet  it  may,   by  strict  mathematical  reasoning,  of  geometry,  arithmetic,  and  even  the  theoretical  part         n 

(m  inferred,  that  they  cannot  have  been  later  than  2000  of  astronomy.     All  this,  however,  we  find  controvert-  cnntin'ei-u 

yean  before  the  Christian  era.  ed,  of  at  least  rendered  somewhat  doubtful,  by  William  t-J^"' 

5.  Since  the  time  that  M.  Bailly  wrote,  every  argu-  Marsden,  E»q.  who  ha*  written  a  paper  on  the  chrono- 
meot  respecting  tbe  acceleration  of  tbe  moon's  motion  logy  of  the  Hindoos,  in  tbe  Philosophical  Transactions 
ha*  become  more  worthy  of  attention,  and  more  con-  for  1790-  "  The  Kale*  Youg  (says  be),  or  principal 
elusive.  For  that  acceleration  is  no  longer  a  mere  em-  chronological  era,  began  in  the  year  3102  B.  C.  ac- 
pirical  equation  introduced  to  reconcile  the  ancient  ob-  cording  tu  the  common  method  of  computation,  or  in 
serrations  with  the  modern,  nor  a  fact  that  can  only  be  3101  according  to  tbe  astronomical  method,  on  the 
accounted  for  by  hypothetical  causes,  such  as  the  resist-  iSth  of  February,  at  sunrise  ;  or  at  midnight,  accord- 
ance of  the  eliier,  or  the  time  necessary  for  tbe  trans-  ing  to  different  accounts,  under  their  first  meridian  of 
mission  of  gravity  ;  but  a  phenomenon  which  M.  de  la  Lanka.  At  that  period  it  is  said  to  be  asserted  by  their 
Place  ha*  witb  great  ability  deduced  from  tbe  principle  astronomers,  that  the  sun,  moon,  and  all  the  planet), 
of  universal  gravitation,  and  shown  to  be  necessarily  were  in  conjunction  according  to  their  mean  placet, 
connected  with  the  changes  of  eccentricity  in  tbe  earth's  Tbe  reality  of  this  fact,  but  witb  considerable  modifica- 
01  bit  discovered  by  M.  de  la  Grange :  so  that  the  ac-  tion,  ha*  received  a  respectable  sanction  from  the  writ- 
tion  of  tbe  moon  is  indirectly  produced  by  the  action  ing*  of  an  ingenious  and  celebrated  member  of  the 
of  the  planets,  which  alternately  increasing  and  dimi-  French  academy  of  sciences,  who  concludes  that  the 
nishing  this  eccentricity,  subjects  the  moon  to  different  actual  observation  of  this  rare  phenomenon,  by  tbe  Hiu- 
degrees  of  that  force  by  which  the  suo  disturbs  the  doos  of  tbat  day,  was  tbe  occasion  of  its  establishment 
time  of  her  revolution  round  the  earth.  It  is  (here-  as  an  astronomical  epoch.  Although  M.  Bailly  has 
fore  a  periodical  inequality,  by  which  the  moon's  mo-  supported  this  opiuion  witb  his  usual  power*  of  reason- 
lion,  in  the  course  of  ages,  will  be  as  much  retarded  ing,  and  although  abundant  circumstances  tend  to  prove 
a*  accelerated  ;  but  it*  changes  are-  so  slow,  that  her  '  their  early  skill  in  this  science,  and  some  parts  of  the 
motion  has  been  constantly  accelerated,  even  for  a  much  mathematics  connected  with  it ;  yet  we  are  constrained  to 
longer  period  than  that  to  which  the  observations  of     question  the  verity  or  possibility  of  the  observation,  and 

India  extend, To  M.  de  la  Grange  also  we  are  in-  to  conclude  rather  tbat  the  supposed  conjunction  was,  at 

dented  for  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  tbe  discoveries  a  later  period,  sought  for  as  an  epoch,  and  calculated 

in  physical  astronomy,  viz.  Tbat   all  the  variations  in  retrospectively.     That  it  was  widely  miscalculated  too, 

our  system  are  periodical ;  so  that,  though  every  thing,  is  sufficiently  evident  from  the  computation  which  M. 

almost  without  exception,  be  subject  to  change,  it  will,  Bailly  himself  has  given  of  tbe  longitudes  of  tbe  pla* 

after  a  certain  interval,  return  to  tbe  same  state  in  nets  at  tbat  time,  when  there  wa*  a  difference  of  no 

which  it  is  at  present,  and  leave  no  room  for  the  intro-  leu   than  73°  between  the  places  of  Mercury  and  Ve- 

duction  of  disorder,  or  of  any  irregularity  that  might  no*.      But   fifteen    days  after,    when  the  sun  and  moon 

constantly  increase.     Many  of  these  periods,  however,  were  in  .opposition,  and   tbe  planets  far  enough  from 

are  of  vast  duration.     A  great  number  of  ages,  for  in*  the  sun  to  be  visible,  he  compotes  that  all,  except  Ve- 

stance,  most  elapse,  before  tbe  year  b»  exactly  of  tbe  nns,  were  comprehended  within  a  space  of  17"  ;  and 

tame  length,  or  the  sun's  equation  be  of  the  same  mag-  on  this  be  grounds  hi*  supposition  of  an  actual  observa- 

nitnde,  as  at  present.     An  astronomy,  therefore,  which  tion. 

professes  to  be  so  ancient  a*  the  Indian,  ought  to  differ  "  In  their  current  transaction*  the  inhabitants  of  the 

considerably  from  ours  in  many  of  its  elements.   If,  in-  peninsula  employ  a  mode  of  computation  of  a  different 

deed,  these  differences  are  irregular,  they  are  tbe  ef-  nature,  which,  though  not  unknown  in  other  parts  of 

fects  of  chance,  and  must  be  accounted  errors ;   but  if  the  world,  is  confined  to  these  people  among  the  Hin-     , 

they  observe  the  laws  which  theory  informs  us  they  do,  doos.      This  is  a  cycle,  or  revolving  period,  of  60  solar 

they  must  be  held  as  the  most  undoubted  marks  of  an-  years,  which  has  no  farther  correspondence  witb  their 

tbenticity.  other  eras  than  that  of  their  years  respectively  commen- 

.    6.  Neither  these  tablet  of  Trivalore,  nor  tbe  more  cing  on  the  same  day.   Those  tbat  constitute  the  cycle, 

ancient  ones  of  Chrisvabouram,  are  those  of  the  greatest  instead  of  being  numerically  counted,  are  distinguished 
antiquity  in  India.     The  Bramins  constantly  refer  to  •  from  each  other  by  appropriate  names,  which  in  their 

an  astronomy  at  Benares,  which  they  emphatically  style  epistles,  bills,  and  tbe  like,  are  inserted  at  dates,  with 

tbe  ancieat;  and  which,  they  say,  is  not  now  understood  tbe  months,  and  perhaps  tbe  age  of  the  moon  annexed  ; 

so        by  them,  though  they  believe  it  to  be  much  more  acco-  but  in  their  writings  of  importance  and  record,  the 

•**'•*       rat*  than  that  by  which  tbey  calculate.  yea'r  of  Salaban  (often  called  the  Saka  year)  is  super. 

ti  Pl»r.         From  tbeseand  other  similar  arguments,  MrPlayftur  added  ;  and  this  is  the  more  essential,  a*  I  do  net  find 

ir,  son*     draws  the  following  conclusions  with  respect  to  Indian  it  customary  to  number  the  cycles  by  any  progressive 

rtning  the  astronomy.    I.  The  observations  on  which  it  is  founded,  reckoning.      In  their  astronomical  calculations  wa  ob- 

""*"         were  made  more  than  3000  years  before  the  Christian  serve,  (bat  tbey  sometimes  compute  the  year  of  their 

'trsaosBv,  era .    anji    jn  par|itu|»r,    the  places  ef  the  sou  and  era  by  multiplying  the  number  of  eyelet  elapsed,  and 

moon,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Calyougham,  were  de-  adding  tbe  complement  of  the  cycle  in  wbicb  it  com- 
menced, 
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«.  menced,  11  well  as  the  years  of  the  current  cycle ;  but     ridiant  mentioned  by  (heir  authors  from  what  they  bar*  m,|,ni 
— •  from  hence  we  arc  led  to  no  satisfactory  conclusion  con-     said  concerning  them.  «  ■    ,    -* 

ceruing  this  popular  mode  of  estimating  time.     The         The  art  of  painting  among  the  Hindoo*  is  in  an  in-     ,  13 
presumption  is  in  favour  of  it*  being  more  ancient  than     perfect  state  ;  nor  are  there  any  remains  of  antignitr^"^"** 
their  historical  epochs.     The  present  cycle,  of  which      which  evince  iti  ever  being  more  perfect  than  it  it  joat  JJ*1*"' 
43  complete  yean  expired  in  April  1790,  began  in     now.     Their  principal  defect  is  in  drawing,  and  they 
1747,  with  the  year  of  Salaban  1669,  and  of  the  grand     seem  to  "be  almost  totally  ignorant  of  the  role*  of  per- 
era  4848.     M.  le 'Gen til,  to  whom  Europe  Is  chiefly     spectivc.     They  are  much  better  skilled  in  colour! eg, 
indebted  for  what  11  known  of  Hindoo  astronomy,  has      and  some  of  their  pictures   are  finished  with  great 
fallen  into  an  unaccountable  error  with  regard  to  the     nicety.    Their  sculptures  are  likewise  rude,  and  greatly 
yean  of  this  cycle,  and  their  correspondence  with  those     resemble  those  of  the  Egyptian*.     They  seem  to  follow 
of  the  Kalee  Yoog,  aa  appears  by  the  comparative  la-      no  regular  rules  in  architecture  :  their  temples  indeed 
ble  be  has  given  of  them,  and  other  passages  of  his     are  filled  with  innumerable  columns,  but  most  of  them 
work.     He  seemi  to  have  taken  it  for  granted,  without     without  any  just  shape  or  proportion.     They  are  princi- 
dee  examination,  that  the  years  3600  of  the  latter  must     pally  remarkable  for  their  immense  site,  which  givea 
have  been  produced  by  the  multiplication  of  the  cycle     them  an  air  of  majesty  and  grandeur. 

of  60  into  itself;  and  consequently  that  the  first  year  of  The  music  of  the  Hindoos   it  but  little   known   to  Hum. 

this  grand  era  most  likewise  have  been  the  first  of  the  European*  ;  and  the  art  seems  to  have  made  but  little 
cycle.  But  this  is  totally  inconsistent  with  the  fact  j  progress  among  them  in  comparison  with  what  it  baa 
the  Kalee  Yoog  began  the  13th  year  of  the  cyele  of  done  in  the  western  countries  ;  though  some  of  the  In- 
fo }  and  all  the  reasoning  founded  on  the  self-produc-  diau  airs  are  said  to  be  very  roe  I  odious.  Their  musical 
tion  and  harmony  of  these  periods  must  fall  to  the  instruments  are  very  numerous:  in  war  they  use  a  kind 
ground."  of  great  kettle-drum  named  nagar,  carried  by  a  camel, 

From  what  Mr  Marsden  here  sets  forth,  it  is  plain  and  sometime*  by  an  elephant.  The  dole  ia  a  long 
that  we  must  make  very  considerable  abatements  in  our  narrow  dram  slung  round  the  neck  j  and  the  tam-tam 
confidence  of  the  extreme  antiquity  of  the  Hindoos  is  a  flat  kind  of  drum  resembling  a  tabor,  bat  larger 
observations.  Indeed  we  can  scarce  conceive  a  postibi-  and  louder.  They  use  also  the  cymbal,  which  they 
lity  of  reconciling  such  extravagant  antiquity  with  the  name  lalan  ;  and  they  have  various  sorts  of  trumpets, 
authentic  histories  of  which  we  are  possessed,  or  with  particularly  a  great  one  named  lory,  which  emits  a 
those  of  Scripture.  The  want  or  an  ancient  history  of  most  doleful  sound,  and  is  always  used  at  funerals,  and 
Hiudostan  leaves  u*  indeed  in  the  dark,  and  gives  room  sometimes  to  announce  the  death  of  persons  of  distiuc- 
fbr  ingenious  and  speculative  men  to  indulge  themselves     tion.  „ 

in  marvellous  reveries  concerning  their  antiquity.     But         The  j'lggler*  among  the  Hindoos  are  so  expert,  that  J"*tg-k» 
the  flood,  we  know,  which  if  it  existed  at  all,  conld     many  of  the  missionaries  have  ascribed  their  tricks  toeadu- 
1   not  be  but  general  over  the  whole  earth  *,  most  have     supernatural  power;   and  even  so  late  a  traveller  aa""**"'* 
destroyed  every  monument  of  art  and  sciepce;  and  it  is     Mr  Grose  seems  to  be  not  of  a  very  different  opinion  *. TaJs*flr. 
surely  more  reasonable  to  believe,  that  M.  le  Gentil,     Like  the  Egyptians,  they  seem  to  have  the  power  uf  AaJL 
or  the  most  learned  man  in  the  present  age,  has  been     disarming  serpents  of  their  poison,  and  there  are  many 
mistaken  (even  though  we  should  not  be  able  to  deler-     atrollers  who  go  about  with  numbers  of  these  animals 
mine  the  particular  manner),  than  at  once  to  deny  the     in  bags,  having  along  with  them  a  small  bagpipe  call- 
authenticity  of  all  history  both  sacred  and  profane,  and      ed  magouty,  which  they  pretend  is  useful  to  bring  them 

from  their  lurking  places.  They  take  the  serpents, 
though  of  the  most  poisonous  kinds,  oat  of  the  bags 
with  their  naked  hands,  and  throw  them  on  the  ground, 
where  they  are  taught  to  rear  and  move  about  to  the 
sound  of  their  music.  They  say  that  this  is  accomplish- 
ed by  means  of  certain  incantatiana.  ta- 

The  use  of  fire-arms  appears  to  have  been  of  great  aniksakr 
antiquity  in  India.  They  are  prohibited  by  the  code«f  aia-atws 
of  Gentoo  laws,  which  is  certainly  of  a  very  ancient "?"?*'** 
date.  The  phrase  by  which  they  are  denominated  ia 
agneeatter,  or  weapons  of  fire  ;  and  there  is  also  men- 
tion  mode  of  shet-agnte,  or  the  weapon  that  kills  an 
hundred  men  at  once.  It  is  impossible  In  guess  at  the 
time  when  those  weapons  were  invented  among  the 
Hindoos  ;  but  we  are  certain,  that  in  many  place*  of 
the  east,  which  bave  neither  been  frequented  by  Mo- 
hammedans nor  Europeans,  rockets  are  almost  univer- 
sally made  use  of  as  weapons  of  war.  The  Hindoo 
book*  themselves  ascribe  the  invention  of  firearms  to 
Baahkookerma,  who  formed  all  the  weapons  made  use 
of  in  a  war  betwixt  the  good  and  evil  spirits.  Fire- 
balls, or  blue  lights,  employed  in  besieged  placet  in 
the  night-time,  to  observe  the  motions  of  the  besiegers, 
1  through  Hindustan,  and  are' 
constructed 


attempt  t 


0  power  of  reason  in 


ll  It  is,  however,  undeniable,  that  the  progress  of  the 
""Hindoos  in  geometry  aa  well  as  astronomy  has  been 
very  great  in  ancient  times.  Of  this  a  moat  remarkable 
instance  is  given  by  Mr  Play  fair,  in  their  finding  out 
the  proportion  of  the  circumference  of  a  circle  to  its 
diameter  to  a  great  degree  of  accuracy.  Thin  is  deter- 
mined, in  the  Ayeen  Akbery,  to  be  as  3927  to  1250, 
and  which,  to  do  it  arithmetically  in  the  simplest  man- 
ner possible,  would  require  the  inscription  of  a  polygon 
of  768  tides  ;  an  operation  which  cannot  be  performed 
without  the  knowledge  of  some  very  curious  properties 
of  the  circle,  and  at  least  nine  extractions  of  the  sqnare 
root,  each  aa  far  as  ten  placet  of  decimals.  This  pro- 
portion of  1250  to  3927  is.  tbe  same  with  that  of  I  to 
3.1416;  and  differs  very  little  from  that  of  113  to  3  $5 
discovered  by  Metrus.  He  and  Vieta  were  the  first 
who  surpassed  the  accuracy  of  Archimedes  in  the  so- 
lution of  this  problem  ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  these 
two  mathematicians  flourished  at  the  very  time  that  the 
Ayeeu  Akbery  was  composed  among  the  Hindoos.  In 
geography,  however,  they  are  much  deficient ;  and  it 


is  very  difficult  to  find  out  the  true  situation  of  the  me-    are  met  with  every  whet 
J 
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constructed  in  full  m  great  perfection  as  iu  Europe,  for  this  tbey  are  paid,  and  dismissed  as  won  u  the  Mr-  Hindoo, 
J  Fireworks  also  are  met  with  in  great  perfection  ;  and,  vice  it  over.  The  Hindoo*  themselves  are  prohibited  Hlnge-ua. 
from  the  earliest  ages,  have  constituted  a  principal  from  going  ont  of  the  country,  under  the  severest  of  all 
article  of  amusement  among  the  Hindoos.  Gunpowder,  penalties,  that  of  losing  their  cast. — Notwithstanding 
or  a  composition  somewhat  resembling  it,  has  been  this,  however,  it  is  certain  that  they  do  settle  in  foreign 
found  in  many  other  places  of  the  east,  particularly  parts  in  the  character  of  merchants  and  bankers.  Prr- 
Cbina,  Pegu,  and  Siam ;  bat  there  is  reason  to  be-      baps  these  may  have  *  toleration  from  the  principal 

Bramin,  or  there  may  be  an  exemption  for  people  of 
their  profession  ;  but  this  is  not  known.  At  any  rate, 
wherever  they  go,  they  appear  inviolably  attached  to 


)  that  the  invention  came  originally  from  Hindo- 
stan.  Poisoned  weapons  of  all  kinds  are  forbidden  in 
this  country.  --*^ 

The  Hindoos  are  remarkable  for  their  Ingenuity 

1  all  kinds  of  handicraft ;  but  their  utensils  are  simp 
and  in  many  respects  inconvenient,  ao  that  incredible 
labour  and  patience  are  necessary  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  any  piece  of  work  ;  and  for  this  the  Hindoos 
are  very  remarkable.  Lacquering  snd  gilding  are  used 
all  over  the  country,  and  mutt  have  been  used  in  very 
early  ages;  though  in  some  .places  the  lacquering  is 
brought  to  much  greater  perfection  than  in  others. 

f       The  principal  article  of  food  throughout  all  Hindo- 
■tan  is  rice,  and  of  consequence  the 
forms  the  principal  object  of  agricoltu 

t  important  requisite  is  plenty  of  water;  and  when 


y  in      their  religious  ceremonies,  and  refuse  to  est  what  is  pro-       (» 
pie,      btbited  to  them  in  their  own  country.     The  Ryots,  orMUersble 
ible      people  wbo'cultivate  the  ground,  are  in  many  places  in  ''*"  °^thl; 


there  happens  to  be  a  scarcity  in  this  respect,  a  famine 
must  be  the  consequence.  To  prevent  this  as  far  as 
possible,  a  vast  number  of  tanks  and  water-courses  are 
to  be  met  with  throughout  the  country,  though  in 
some  places  these  are. too  much  neglected,  and  gra- 
dually going  to  decay.  After  the  rice  is  grown  to  a 
certain  length,  it  is  pulled  up,  and  transplanted  into 
fields  of  about  100  yards  square,  separated  from  each 
other  by  ridges  of  earth ;  which  are  daily  supplied  with 
water  let  in  upon  them  from  the  neighbouring  tanks. 
When  the  water  happens  to  fall  below  the  level  of  the 
1  channels  made  to  receive  it,  it  ia  raised  by  a  simple  ma- 
chine named  picoti,  the  construction  of  which  is  as  fol- 
lows. A  piece  of  timber  it  filed  upright  in  the  ground, 
and  forked  so  as  to  admit  another  piece  to  move  trans- 


the  most  miserable  situation}  their  only  food  being'""'  " 
some  coarse  rice  and  pepper,  for  which  they  are  obliged 
to  endure  all  the  inclemencies  of  a  burning  son,  and  the 
inconveniencies  which  attend  alternately  wading  in 
water  and  walking  with  their  bare  feet  on  the  ground 
heated  intensely  by  the  solar  raya ;  by  which  they 
are  frequently  blistered  in  a  miserable  manner.  All 
iltivation  of  it  this,  however,  they  submit  to  with  the  utmost  patience, 
T  this  tbo  and  without  making  any  complaint,  expecting  to  be 
released  from  their  Bufferings  by  death  ;  though  even 
then  their  religion  teaches  them  to  hope  fur  nothing 
more  than  what  tbey  call,  absorption  into  the  essence  of 
the  Deity  ;  a  state  almost  synonymous  with  what  we 
call  annihilation. 

HINDOSTAN,  a  celebrated  and  extensive  coun- 
try of  Asia,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Great  and  Little 
Thibet ;  on  the  south,  by  the  hither  peninsula  of  In- 
dia, part  of  the  Indian  sea,  and  bay  of  Bengal ;  on 
the  west,  by  Persia  ;  and  on  the  east,  by  Thibet,  and 
the  farther  peninsula.  It  is  situated  between  84°  and 
102°  of  east  longitude,  and  between  31°  and  360  of 
north  latitude  ;  being  in  length  about  1204  miles, 
and    in    breadth    960 ;    though    in   louie   places   much 


This  country 


early  times  distinguished  among  Derivation 


means  of  a  strong  pin.   The  transverse      tho  Greeks  by  the  name  of  India,  the  most  probable  sfhs 


e  side,  and  has  pieces  of  wood  ai 
it  in  the  manner  of  steps.  At  one  end  of  this  timber 
there  is  a  large  bucket,  at  the  other  a  weight.  A 
man  walking  down  the  steps  throws  the  bucket  into 
the  well  or  tank  ;  by  going  op,  and  by  means  of  the 
weight,  be. raises  it;  and  another  person  standing  he- 
Jaw  empties  it  into  a  channel  made  to  convey  the  water 
into  the  fields.     The  man  who  moves  the  machine  may 


derivation  of  which  ia  from  Hind  the  Persian  n 

:  assured  by  Mr  Wilkins,  tbat  no  such  words 
ns  Hindoo  or  Hindoitan  exist  in  the  Sanscrit  or  learned 
language  of  the  country ;  in  which  it  is  named  Bharata, 
a  word  totally  unknown  to  Europeans.     The  first  ac- 
counts  we   have   of  Hindostan   are  from   Herodotus, 
who  lived  113  years  before  the  expedition  of  Alexea-        , 
der  the  Great.     His  accounts,  however,  convey  very  He  ™U- 
support  himself  by  long  bamboos  that  are  fixed  in  the     little  information,  as  he  appears  only  to  have  heard  of tm'*  **- 
way  of  a  railing  from  the  top  of  the  piece  of  upright      the  western  part  of  the  country,  and  tbat  on  account'^"  ** 
timber  towards  the  wall.  of  its  being  tributary  to  Persia.     He  informs  ua,  that 

A  number  of  other  kinds  of  grain  are  to  bo  met  with  Darius  HysUspes,  about  508  B.  C.  bad  tent  Scylax 
in  Hindostan,  but  wheat  is  not  cultivated  farther  south  of  Cary  andra  to  explore  the  river  Indue.  He  tot  sail 
than  1 8°  latitude.  It  is  imported,  however,  to  every  from  Caspatyrus,  a  town  near  the  source  of  the  Indus, 
>f  part  of  tho  country  by  the  Banjarics.  These  are  a  set  and  the  territories  of  Pttcli/a  (which  Major  Rennet  top- 
**  of  people  belonging  to  no  particular  cast,  who  live  in  poses  to  be  the  modern  Pekkely),  and  continued  bis 
tents,  and  travel  in  separate  bodies,  each  of  which  it  course  esttwnrd  to  the  sea  ;  then  altering  his  course  to 
governed  by  its  own  particular  regulations.  They  fre-  the  west,  he  arrived  at  that  place  where  the  Phoenicians 
qoently  visit  towns  on  the  sea-coast,  with  bullocks  load-  had  formerly  sailed  round  the  continent  of  Africa ;  nf- 
ed  with  wheat  and  other  articles  ;  carrying  away  in  ter  which  Darius  subdued  the  Indiana,  and  became  ma- 
exchange  spices,  cloths,  but  especially  salt,  which  they  ster  of  that  sea.  The  northern  inhabitants  of  India,  he 
carry  into  the  inland  parts  of  the  country.  Some  of  says,  resembled  the  Bactriani  in  their  manners,  and 
their  parties  have  several  thousands  of  oxen  belonging  were  more  valiant  than  the  rait ;  these  far  to  the  south- 
to  them.  Tbey  are  rarely  molested,  even  in  time  of  ward  were  an  black  as  the  Ethiopians,  killed  no  ani- 
vrar,  otherwise  than  fay  being  sometimes  pressed  into  the  mals,  but  lived  chiefly  upon  rice  ;  and  clothed  thent- 
fervie*  of  no  army  to  carry  baggage  »  provisions;  but      selves  with  cotton.     Bribe  expedition  of  Alcxandtc 
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Rinilo.tiii.  the  Gw«b   acquired  a  little  .more  ^knowledge  'of  the 

•——  country  of  Hindostan,  .though  :he   did  little  else  than 

'  march  «ver  the  tracts  described  bf  HcBodiitue.     He 

ltdgc  of**  ")l9  informed  of  -the  existence  «f  the  river  ,Gauges, 
the  Creeks  which  had  not -been  known  to  Herodotus;  and  ,  the 
augmented  story  of  hit  supposing  that  be  bad  discovered  the  novice 
bT  *[«-  of  the  Nile,  when  near  the  bead  of  the  ludoa,  it  well 
'".."  '  **".  known,  at  well  aa  hi*  surprise  and  neonate  ma  lion  when 
he  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  thai  rirer,  on  account  of 
the  high  tides.  Major  RenneJ  i»  of  opinion  that  both 
thete  atoriea  are  falsehoods.  He  thinks  it  is  impossible 
that  Alexander  could  hate  been  ignorant  of  the  writ- 
ings of  Herodotus,  .who  gave  an  account  of  the  disco- 
»ei  iea  of  Scytax  ;  and  with  regard  to  the  other  circum- 
ttnoxe  he  expressrj  him*elf  a*  follow*.  "  The  (tor;  of 
Alexander's  surprise  at  feeing  the  tide*  in  the  ludoa, 
appear*  to  me  equally  improbable }  seeing  that  the  lima 
Herodotus,  hook  iii.  epeaks  vary  particularly  of  the 
tidea  in  the  Bed  sea,  and  describee  them  a*  heiagnot 
only  strong;,  but  ebbing  and  sowing  every  day.  (That 
moat  intelligent  and  ingenious  traveller  M.  Volney  in- 
form! ua,  that  the  tide  ebbs  and  flows  three  feet  and  a 
half  at  Suez).  Arriaa  takes  no  notice  of  the  tide*  tin. 
til  Alexander'*  fleet  bad  arrived  near  the  month  of  aha 
river.  It  is  true,  the  tide  of  ihe  Indus  doc*  not  go  up 
so  high  as  in  other  rivers  of  equal  bulk,  and  that  roil 
en  so  small  n  descent ;  hut  nevertheless,  as  the  tide  is 
perceptible  at  JO  or  60  miles  above  the  river' 
we  may  conclude,  that  it  could  hardly  escape 
'  la  in  their 
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tke  of  Alexander  and  bis  people  i 


the  no- 
voyage  from 


Pattern,  to  the  sea,  supposing  tliey  had  not  been  apprised 
«f  the  circumstance.  Besides,  Arrian'a  account  of  the 
tide  which  did  aa  much  mischief  to  the  fleet,  ia  descrip- 
tive of  the  bar*,  or  sudden  influx  of  the  tide,  in  a  body 
of  water  elevated  above  the  common  surface  of  the  seaj 
such  at  occurs  in  the  Ganges,  &c.  Ha  nays,  those 
'  ships  which  lay  upon  the  sand  were  swept  away  fay  the 
Airy  of  the  tide  ;  while  those  that  stuck  in  the  mud 
were  act  afloat  again  without  any  damage.  To  the  «e- 
nerality  of  readers  no  reason  will  appear  why  the  or. 
cumstanees  of  the  ship*  ahould  he  different  in  the  mud 
and  on  the  sand  :  the  fact  is,  that  the  bottoms  of  chan- 
nels in  great  rivers  an  muddy,  while  their  shallows  are 
formed  of  sand  j  and  it  is  the  nature  of  the  bore  to 
take  the  shortest  cut  op  «  river,  instead  of  following 
the  windings  of  thn  channel;  consequently  it  must  cross 


tria  likewise  became  independent;  aund  -thus  ■the  can-  HW**>* 
Motion  betwixt  abulia  .and  the  *r  eater  n  naatajjf  ahewsmld  Li.,«- 
was  antiaely  dissolved,  and  we  arc  jdrowt  entirely  igsao. 
rant  of  tbe  traasaatioaa  of  that  country  tie!  the  time  af 
uhe  Mohammedan  oooqurat.  Setatthe  estonainecauatfy 
h/jiqw  call  jFJoaeWau  wussnmded  aaaongaaaay  dineaeot 
nations,  wehavc  newason  fa>.deabt^  but  rJAajor  Ken- 
nel ia  af  opinien,  <that  -liowavcr  this  taught  be  the  case, 
(bene  waa  generally  a  large  empire  or  kingdom,  which 
occupied  the  principal  part  of  that  immense  valley 
through  which  the  Ganges  .takes  its  coarse  ;  the  capi- 
tal of  which  has  aWoated  between  Delhi  and  f  ataa, 
an  the  limits  of  the  empire  have  varied,  ffhio  aran 
named  the  kingdom  of  the  Pramf  or  Gnaaffwafrr  in  thn 
times  of  Alexander  and  Mggasthnnea.  Major  Seoned 
is  of  opinion  that  it  aostended  westward  to  the  Panhab- 
nonntiy  ;  «nd  be  sdao  tbinka  it  probable  that  the  naps 
tal  named  Palibathra  atood  on  the  same  spot  which  is 
now  occupied  by  the  city  of  Patna.  The  kingdom, 
according  to  this  supposition,  vaauid  occupy  pant  of 
Bengal ;  and  he  thinks  that  it  could  not  be  leas  than 
that  of  France.  It  waa  en  the  harden  of  this  dung. 
dam  that  Alexander's  army  mutinied  and  refused  to 
proceed  any  farther.  Arrian  informs  us,  that  the  people 
•tern  rich,  excellent  eoldien,  and  good  husbandmen.; 
that  they  were  governed  by  nofartity,  and  that  their1 
rulers  imposed  nothing  harsh  uaon  them.  j 

The  Hindoos  themsetses  pretend  to  nn  evtrnvngnot  No  aaekat 
antiquity  ;  tot  w*  ere  informed  -by  -Major  Bennel,  that8""*"*  £ 
«  there  is  no  known  history  of  fiiadostan  (that  fesw^dj^rf. 
on  the  foundation  of  Hindoo  materials  or  records-)  ex- 
tant before  the  period  of  the  Mohammedan  oooqnaata  ; 
for  cither  the  Hindoos  kept  no  regular  hiatortce,  or 
they  were  aH  destroyed,  oraeeluded  from  common  eyes 
by  tbe  Pundits.  We  may  judge  of  ibeir  tradition*  by 
that  existing  ooncerniaajAkxander'a  expedition;  which 
is,  that  he  fought  a  great  battle  with  tbe  emperor  of 
Hindostan  near  Delhi,  and  thongh  victorious,  retired 
to  Fornix  across  the  northern  mountain* ;  aa  that  thn 
remarkable  circumstance  ol  his  sailing  dowa  the  Indus, 
in  which  he  employed  many  months,  is  ewk  altoge- 
ther. And  yet,  peruana,  few  overt*  ef  ancient  timea 
net  on  better  foundations  than  this  part  of  the  history 
of  Alexander,  as  appears  by  its  being  se  highly  cele- 
brated, not  only  by  oon  temp  ovaries,  bat  by  several  nf 
the  most  eminent  authors  for  some  centuries  following. 


the  sand  banks  it  moots  in  its  way,  and  will  also  preve      The  only  traces  of  Indian  history  we  meet  with  are  in 
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_.__(  destructive  to  whatever  it  meets  with  aground 
than  what  is  afloat"  For  an  account  of  thn  exploits 
of  Alexander    in  Hindostan,    see  the  article   Mack- 

The  Grecian    expedition   into   India   soon  excited 
1  general  curiosity  in  tbe  Europeans    to  become  ac- 
quainted with  a  country  so  wealthy  and  an  remote.  Mo- 
— Vm    (frthenes,  the  amhaaiador  of  Selenous,  resided  long  at 
lbs >  Marti  Palihotbra  thn  capital  of  in  Indian  nation,  and  from 
Mohan-      him  the  ancient  writers  learned  most  of  what  they  knew 
medaaa.      concerning  that  part  of  the  world.    Ha  lived  about  300 
years  before  the  Christian  era,  and  kept  a  journal  during 
the  time  he  resided  in  India. 

For  some  short  time  tbe  western  provinces  of  India 
continued  subject  to  thn  Syrian  empire  founded  fay  Se- 
reueoa ;  but  be  quickly  ceded  those  distant  countries 
to  one  Sandrocotlus,  who  gave  him  only  £00  elephants 
in  exchange.      Soon  after   this,  tbe  province  of  Bac- 


the  Persian  historian*.  In  the  beginning  of  the  17th 
century,  Mohammed  Ferisbta  composed  a  history  of 
Hindostan,  roost  of  which  was  given  in  thnt  of  Colonel 
Dow,  published  upwards  of  ge  yearn  ago ;  bnt  with 
regard  to  the  early  part  of  it,  Major  Beetle!  is  of  opinion 
that  it  cannot  at  all  be  depended  upon.  t 

The  authentic  history  of  Hindostan  commences  with  ataeffuew 
the  conquests  ef  Mahmud  or  Mahawod  Garni,  about nf *•*■  . 
the  year  1000.     Hie  kingdom  had  arisen  out  of  that" ~  [*Jrl 
of  tbe  Saracen*,  who  under  the  caliph  Al  Wnlid  bad 
extended  their  cuiujuesra  immensely  both  to  the  east 
and  west.     Mahmud  was  tbe  third  from  Abietagi,  a 
governor  of  Kboraaan,  who  had  revolted  from  the  king 
of  Bnckharia.     He  possessed  great  part  ef  thnt  coun- 
try formerly  known   by  tbe  name  of  Bactria.     Gazor, 
Caz.ua,  or  Ghizni,  was  the  capital  ;  a  city  which  atn*d 
near  the  source  of  the  Indue,  though  Balk-b  likewise 
claimed  this  honour.     Subteiagi,  the  father  of  Mah- 
mud, 
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ifertML  et**di  hud  projected  the  conquest  of  the  western  part 
M  '  of  Indisi ;  but  dying-  before-  he  could  put  hi*  designs 
in  execetion\  Mabmud  took  upon  birawlf  the  conduct 
of  the  expedition  ;  bat  previous  to  hii  invasion  of  In- 
dinr  be  strengthened  himself  by  the  conquest  of  the 
whole  of  the  ancient  Bactria.  Hit  first'  invasion  took 
p)a*e  in  the  year  1000  ;  during  which'  he  made  no 
farther  progreM  tban  rlie  province  of  Moultan.     That 

Ert  of  tho  coontry  whs.  inhabited  by  the  Kuttry  end 
ijpeot  tribe,   the   Mulli  and  Gathers  of  Alexander, 

who  at  ill  retained  their  ancient  spirit,  and  made  a' very 

•tout  resistance  to- the  armies' of  that  furious  enthusiast. 

A*  he- was  promptew  to  this  undertaking  no  less  by  a-     riati  remaining  to  Eldoze. 

desire  of  ex  terrain  at  iirg  dn  Hindoo  religion  than  by      residence  at  I  jfclhl  j  and  i 

lint  of  conquest,  a' league  wtl  at  last  formed  against! 

him  among  all  the  Indian  princes-  from  tfje  bank*  of 

the   Gauge*'  to  the   Nerbudda.      Their  allied"  forces, 

hoWever,  were  defeated,  and  the  year  1008' was-  mark'1 

ed'hy  the  destruction  of  the  famoo*'  temple  of  Neon* 

cat  in  the  Punjab  country.     Having  satiated-  himself 

with  plunder  on  tbia  oecaiien,  Mahmod   returned   to 

hie  own  country ;  but  in  loir  invaded  Hindustan  once 

more,  destroying  Tana-far  a  city  on  the  welt  of  Delhi,: 

and  a  more  cdeiirated  place  of  worship  tban  NafrKof 

itself.     Delhi   was  reduced  on1  this  occasion  ;  and  in' 

•even  yean-  after  Canege  was  taken  j  the  temples  of 

Matra  or  Methura,  the  Me  thorn  of  Pliny,  a  city  of 

great  antiquity,  and  remarkable  for  a-  place  of  worship 

near  Agra,  were  likewise  demolished  5  but  ha  failed  in' 

his  attempt!  on  the  Rajpoots  of  Agimfre,  either' through 

their  own  valour  or  the  strength  of  their  country.    His' 

twelfth  expedition  took  place  in  the  year  Xbiifi  when> 

he  deatrojedthe  celebrated  temple  of  Snmnatit  in  the 

uenineora  of  Grrrerat;  adjoining  to  the  city  of  P 11  Hen 

on  trie  sen-coast,  and  not  far  from  the  island  or  Bio; 

nbwinthe  hands  of  the  Portuguese,     hi   this  ezpedi- 

tiorr  he  proved   very  successful,   reducing  tbv  whole 

petrinssla-of  Guzerat,  with  many  cities,  the  templet  of' 

which  be* constantly  destroyed;  an*  indeed  seemed  no 

less<pleesed  with  the  overthrow  of  the  Hindoo  religion 

than"  with- the  conquest  of  the  country.     At'  his  death; 

which  happened  iff  13-38,  I «  was  possessed  of  the  east- 
ern 'and  fay  far  lira  largest  part  of  Persia,  and  nominal- 
ly of  all  the  provinces  from  the  western   part' of  the 

Ganges' to  the  peninsula  of  Guzerat ;  as  wtll  as  those' 

lying'  between,  the  Indus  and1  tlie  mountains'  of  Agi- 

mere;   bat  the  Rajpnots  in  that  comtry stilt' preserved' 

their  independency,    which   they   have  done  alt' along, 
.  even'  to  the'  present  time. 

ifLuanar  In  the  year  1 158  the  envpireof  Gezna  fell  to  pieces' 
t  emptra  from  the  seme  causes  by  which  other'  targe  and  on- 
?*".**  wieldy  stale*' have  been  daitroyed.  The  western  and' 
aqaeatT* '*refelt  P*r'>  which  stilt  retained  the  name  of  Gazoa, 
Hudot-  was 'seized' anon  by  the  family  of  Gam-ides,  so  na* 
iijjdif-  med  from  Gnur  or  Ohor,  a  province  beyond  the" 


merly  taken  place  under  Mahmod  Gazni,  At  tbis  pe-Hindi-mf. 
riod  Major  Rennel  is  of  opinion,  that  tbe  purity  of  the  *■""»"  " 
language  of  HSndoetan  began'  to  decline,  and  conti- 
nued to  do  so  till  it  became  what  it  is  at  present  5  the 
original  dialect  being  what  is  called  the  Sanscrit,  ami 
which  is  now  a  dead  langOage.  Mohammed  Gori  •'!' 
so  reduced  the  southern  part  of  the  province  of  Agt- 
mere,  and  the1  territory  to  the  south  of  the  rivet  Jum- 
na, taking  possession  of  the  strong  fortress  of  GualitnS 
After  bis  death  in  1205,  the  empire  of  Gazria  was 
again  divided ;  and  the  Patan  Or  Afghan  empire  wa's 
founded  by  Cuttub,  who  bad  the  Indian  part;  the  F,er- 
"■ '  Cuttub  fixed  his  imperial 

1210  the  greatest  part  of 
Hindostan  Proper  was  conquered  by  tbe  emperor  A1l 
tomiib,  tbe  successor  of  Cotttib: .  After  his"  time  the 
government  of  Bengal  was'  sJltfaya  bestowed  upon  one 
of  the  reigning  eWiperbr'a*  sons ;  and  during  hi*  reign 
the  bloody  conqueror  Jenghtfc  Khsrl  pot  an  end' to  the 
other  branch1  of  the'  Gazniao  empire,  known  by  the' 
name  of  KAaraitk  ,*■  of'srhlch'  revolution  an  account  is 
given  under  the  article  GazWa  ;  but  Hlndostan  was  at  I 
that  time  left  undisturbed.  In  1 343  the  Moguls  began1  r"ir»t  lan- 
tb  make  irt options  into  Hindostan;  but  did  not  at  this  ,'°*  of,k* 
tfmS  make  any  permanent  conquest.  The  country  "**  *' 
wes now  in  morif  the  same  state  in  which  it  hadbeeri 
before  the  invasion 'of  the  Mohammedans-,  viz.  divided 
into  a' great  number  of  slates  tributary  to  tbe  empe- 
ror, but  in  a  great  measure  independent ;  and'  which 
did  not  fail  to  revolt  whenever  a1  favourable  opportu- 
nity offered.  The  kingdom  of  Malwa,  which-  had 
been  red  need  by  Cuttub' in*  1205,  shook  off  the  yoke 
in  the  year  ilfjc,  and  the  Rajpoots  were  on  every  oc- 
casion ready  tb  revolt,,  notwithstanding  that  their  coun- 
try lay  in1  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital.  The 
most  dreadful  massacres,  rebellion*;  and  confusion,  now 
took  place;  which,  from  thrt'  period  almost  to  the  time 
that  the  British  government  commenced,  made  up  tbe 
history  of  Hindustan.  The  empire1  being  parcelled 
out  among  a"  s*t:  of  rapacious'  governors,  the'  people 
were  reduced  to  the  last  degree  of  misery,  and  were  at 
last  so-  far  misled  as  to  imagine  that  it  was  their  Interest 
lb  take  up  arms;  in  order  to  render  these  governors  in' 
dependent.  Had  the1  emperors  of  Hlndostan  consulted 
their  true  interest,  they  would  have  given  up  tbe  pro-' 
rinces  which'  lay  beyond  the  upper  part'of  the  Indus 
and  the  deserts-  of  Agimere;  aa  these  formed  a  bar- 
rier which  could1  not  easily  be  passed  by-any  invader.' 
B]T  neglecting''  this  precaution,  however,  they  at'  last 
gave  an  opportunity  to  the  Moguls  to  penetrate  into 
their  country  ;  and  these,  after  severer  Invasions,  be- 
came at  last  so  formidable;  that  they  were  permitted  by 
the  emperors,  iff  the  year  r  292;  to  settle  in  the  coun- 
try. At  this  time  tlw  reigning  emperor  was'Ferose  II! 
of  the  tribe  of  Ch&tigi  or  KiSigi,  so  named  from  Kit 


it  ad.    £tn  Caucasus  ;  while  these  contiguous'-  to  both  shores'     lige  near  the  mountains  of  Canr;  and  in   1393  this  The  eonn- 


of  the  Indus  were  allowed  to  remain'  in  the  possession' 
of  Ohusero  or  Cnsroe,  whose  capital -was  fixed  at  La- 
hore. In  1184  the  posterity  of  tbis  prince  were  dri- 
ven  out  of  then-  territories  by  the  Gauridea;  by  which 
means  the  Mohammedans  became  neighbours  to  the 
Hindoos,  and  in  a  short  time  began  to  extend  their 
demitnons  to  the  eastward;  In  1194  Molramhwd  Go- 
ri penetrated  into  Hlndostan  as-far  at  Benares,  and' 
repeated  the  same-  scenes'  of'd*v  at  Mien  which  Lad' for* 


emperor  projected  tbe  conquest  of  the  Deccan;  by  which  or*  of  Dca- 
was  meant  at  that  time  all  the  territory  lying  to  tb*"*  **•" 
southward  of  the  Nerbudda  and  Mahanada  and  Csl-<'uer'i 
tack  rivers;  an  extent  of  dominion  almost  equal  to  all 
that  he  already  possessed  in  Hindostan.     Ferose'wkf 
incited  to  attempt  this  by  tbe  riches  of  one  of  tbe 
princes   of  Deccan ;  arid   the  person '  Who  proposed   it 
was  one  Alia,  governor  of  Gurrab,  a  country  nearly 
bordering  noon1  that  which  he  was  about  to  iuvao>: 
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Html  oil  in.  Alia,  hiving  accomplished  bis  undertaking,  during 
i  ,  '  which  he  amassed  an  incredible  quantity  of  treasure, 
deposed  and  murdered  the  emperor,  assuming  to  him- 
«elf  the  sovereignty  of  Hindustan.  He  then  began  a 
new  plan  of  conquest  ;  and  the  first  instance  of  bil  suc- 
cess was  the  reduction  of  Guzerat,  a  ttrong  fortress, 
which  had  hitherto  remained  independent,  and,  while 
it  continued  so,  was  a  strong  obstacle  to  hi*  design! 
upon  the  Deccan.  He  next  reduced  Ran  (an  pour  and 
Cheitore,  two  of  the  strongest  forts  in  the  Rajpoot 
country.  In  1303  the  city  of  Warangole,  capital  of 
a  kingdom  of  the  Deccan  named  Tellingana,  was  re- 
duced ;  but  in  the  midst  of  these  conquests  the  Moguls 
invaded  the  country  from  an  opposite  quarter,  and  plun- 
dered the  suburbs  of  Delhi.  Nat  withstanding  this 
check  the  emperor  resumed  bis  plan  of  conquest ;  the 
remainder  of  Malwa  was  subdued ;  and  in  1306  the 
conquest  of  the  Deccan  was  again  undertaken.'  The 
conduct  of  the  war  was  now  committed  to  Cafoor ; 
who  not  only  carried  his  army  into  Dowlatabad,  but, 
in  1310,  penetrated  into  the  Carnatic  also.  The  ex- 
tent of  his  conquests  in  that  country  is  uot  known  ;  and 
indeed  his  expeditions  seem  to  have  been  made  with  a 
view  rather  to  plunder  than  to  achieve  any  permanent 
conquest.  The  quantity  of  riches  he  amassed  was  so 
great,  that  the  soldiers  are  said  to  have  carried  away 
only  the  gold,  leaving  silver  behind  them  as  too  cum- 
bersome. As  the  treasure  carried  off  on  this  occasion 
had  been  accumulating  for  a  number  of  ages,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  country  had  long  remained  in  a  stale  of 
tranquillity. 

Cafoor  still  proceeding  in  his  conquest*,  ravaged  a 
second  time  the   northern   part   of  the  Deccan,   and 
obliged  the  inhabitants  of  Tcllinnoa  and  the  Carnatic 
to  become  tributary  to  him.       Rebellions  took  place 
•  in  1322;  but  the  country  was  again  reduced  in  1326, 

and  the  whole  Carnatic  ravaged  from  one  sea  to  the 
"   other.     This  year  Alia  died,  and  his  successors,  not 
la        being  possessed  of  his  abilities,  were  unable  to  retain 
KeTottiaad  the  dominions  be  had  left.     Under  the  emperor  Mo-, 
confu.ion    hammed  III.  the  people  of  the  Deccan  again  revolt- 
**»,«<cl"'wt  cd,  and  drove  the  Mohammedans  so  completely  out  of 
■Jre         ,nese   countries,    'hat    nothing  remained   to  them   but 
""*""'        (he  fortress  of  Dowlatabad.     In  1344  the  city  of  Bis- 
Qagar,  properly   Bijinagur,    was  founded  by  Belaldeo 
the  king  of  Deccan,   who  had  headed    the  inhabitants 
in  their  late  revolt.     Mohammed  in  the  mean  time  at- 
tempted to  extend  bis  dominions  towards  the  east ;  but 
while  be  employed  himself  in  this,  many  provinces  were 
lost  by  rebellions  in  Bengal,  Guzerat,  and  the  Pan  jab. 
His  successor  Ferose  III.  who  ascended  the  throne  in 
1 1  ji,  seemed  more  desirous  of  improving  the  remains 
of  bis  empire  than  of  extending  it ;  and,  daring  bit 
reign,  which  continued  for  37  years,  agriculture  tad 
the  arts  were  the  favourite  objects  of  hit  pursuit.     Af- 
ter bil  death,  in  138S,  a  rebellion  and  civil  war  took 
place,  and  continued  for  several  years ;  and  matters 
were  brought  to  a  crisis  in  the  time  of  Mabmud  III. 
who  succeeded  1o  the  throne   in  1303  ;  and,  during 
this  time,  the  empire  of  Hindoatan  exhibited  the  sin- 
11        gular  circumstance  of  two  emperors    residing   in  the 
Conquests    same  capital,  and  in  arms  against  each  other.     While 
aad  m«-     mailers  remained    in  this  situation,  Tamerlane,  after 
..ere.  of     l|¥;Bg  (uuoued  .[j  ,  |ie  wel|ern  part  of  TarUry  and 
"°e     '"'Asia,  turned  his  arms  against  Hindustan  in  the  year 
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1398.    Hi*  conquest  was  easy,  and  his  behaviour  such  jjJQdMtn, 
as  rendered  him  worthy  of  the  name  by  which  be  is  1 

yet  known  iu  Hindostan,  "  the  destroying  prince." 
After  having  brought  into  captivity  avast  number  of 
the  poor  inhabitants,  he  caused  a  general  massacre  to 
be  commenced  lest  they  should  join  the  enemy  in  case 
of  any  sndden  emergency  ;  and  in  consequence  of  tab 
cruel  order,  upwards  of  100,000  were  put  to  death  in 
one  honr.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1399  he  was 
met  by  the  Indian  army,  whom  he  defeated  with  great 
slaughter,  and  soon  after  made  himself  master  of  the 
imperial  city  of  Delhi.  At  this  time  the  capital  con- 
sisted of  three  cities,  named  Old  Delhi,  Scyri,  and  Je- 
ftan  Penah.  Sejri  was  surrounded  with  a  wall  in  the 
form  of  a  circle ;  and  Old  Delhi  was  the  same,  but 
much  larger,  lying  to  the  south-west  of  the  ether. 
These  two  were  joined  on  each  side  by  a  wall :  and  the 
third,  which  was  larger  than  the  other  two,  lay  be- 
tween them.  As'  the  city  made  no  resistance,  there 
could  not  be  a  pretence  for  using  the  inhabitants  with 
any  cruelty  1  and  thus  matter*  passed  on  quietly  till 
tbe  1  ith  of  January,  when  the  Tartar  soldiers  insulted 
some  of  the  inhabitants  at  one  of  the  gates.  The  Emir* 
were  ordered  to  put  a  stop  to  these  disorder*,  hut  found 
it  impossible.  The  Sultanas,  having  a  curiosity  to  see 
tbe  rarities  of  Delhi,  and  particularly  a  famous  palace 
adorned  with  IOOO  pillars  built  by  an  ancient  Indian 
king,  went  in  with  all  the  court ;  and  tbe  gate  being 
thus  left  open  for  every  body,  above  15,000  soldier* 
got  in  unperceived.  But  there  was  a  far  larger  number 
of  troops  in  a  place  between  tbe  cities  above  mention- 
ed, who  committed  such  disorders,  that  an  insurrection 
commenced ;  some  of  tbe  inhabitants  attacking  them, 
while  others,  in  despair,  set  fire  to  their  houses,  and 
burnt  themselves  with  their  wives  and' children.  Tbe 
soldier*,  taking  advantage  of  this  confusion,  pillaged 
the  houses  ;  while  tbe  disorder  was  augmented  by  tbe 
admission  of  more  troops,  who  seized  the  inhabitant* 
of  tbe  neighbouring  cities  that  had  fled  to  Delhi  for 
shelter.  The  Emir*  caused  the  gates  to  be  shut ;  but 
they  were  quickly  opened  by  the  soldiers,  who  rose  in 
arms  against  their  officers  ;  so  that,  by  the  morning,  of 
the  next  day,  the  whole  army  had  entered,  and  the 
city  was  totally  destroyed.  Some  soldiers  carried  off 
no  fewer  than  150  slaves,  men,  women,  and  children  ; 
nay,  some  of  tbeir  boys  had  20  slaves  a-piece  to  tbeir 
share.  The  other  spoils  in  jewels,  plate,  and  manufac- 
tures, were  immense;  for  tbe  Indian  women  and  girls 
were  all  adorned  with  precious  stones,  and  .had  brace- 
lets and  rings  on  tbeir  bands,  feet,  and  even  toes,  so 
that  tbe  soldier*  were  loaded  with  them.  On  tbe  15th 
tbe  Indians  attempted  to  defend  themselves  in  the  great 
mosque  of  Old  Delhi ;  but  being  attacked  hy  the  Tar- 
tar*, they  were  all  slaughtered,  and  towers  erected. 
A  dreadful  carnage  now  ensned  throughout  the  whole 
city,  though  several  days  elapsed  before  the  inhabitants 
could  be  forced  to  quit  it  entirely  ;  and  as  they  went, 
the  Emirs  took  many  of  them  into  tbeir  service.  The 
artisans  were  also  distributed  among  the  princes  and 
commanders,  all  but  tbe  masons,  who  were  reserved 
far  the  emperor,  in  order  to  build  him  a  large  stone 
mosque  at  Samarcand. 

After  this  terrible  devastation,  Tamerlane  marched 
into  tbe  different  province*  of  Hindoatan,  everywhere 
defeating  tbe  Indian*  who  opposed  hiui,  and  ■laughter- 
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„  ing  the  Ghebrs  or  worshippers  of  fire.  On  the  35th  of 
J  March  he  retired.  Mid  thai  set  the  miserable  inhabi- 
tants free  from  the  roost  bloody  conqueror  that  had 
ever  invaded  lhaoi.  He  did  not,  however,  disturb  the 
succession  to  the  throne,  but  left  Mahmud  in  quiet 
possession  of  it,  reserving  to  himself  only  that  of  the 
Psnjab  country.  The  death  of  Mahmud,  which  hap- 
pened in  1413,  put  an  end  to  what  i*  called  the  Patan 
dynasty,  founded  by  Cuttub  in  120c.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Chizer,  who  derived  his  pedigree  from  the 
impostor  Mohammed,  and  hi*  posterity  continued  to 
csijoy  it  till  the  year  1450  ;  when  Belioli,  an  Afghan 
of  the  tribe  of  Lodi,  took  possession  of  it,  the  reigning 
prince  Alia  II.  having  abdicated  the  government.  Un- 
der him  all  Hindustan  wai  divided  into  separate  slates ; 
and  a  prince,  whose  title  was  the  king  of  the  ta$t,  who 
resided  at  Jionpour  in  the  1  province  of  Allahabad, 
became  so  formidable,  that  the  king  of  Delhi  had  only 
a  shadow  of  authority  remaining  to  him.  A  consi- 
derable part  of  the  empire,  however,  was  recovered  by 
the  son  of  Belioli ;  who,  in  the  year  1 501,  fixed  his 
royal  residence  at  Agra.  During  his  reign  the  Portu- 
guese first  accomplished  the  passage  to  India  by  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  but  they  bad 
any  other  part  of  Hindostan  than  so 
in  the  Deccan  which  had  always  been  independent  of 
the  court  of  Delhi,  In  1561,  during  the  reign  of 
Ibrahim  II.  matters  fell  into  such  confusion  that  Sul- 
tan Baber,  a  descendant  of  Tamerlane,  found  means 
to  conquer  a  very  considerable  part  of  the  empire. 
Hi*  first  expedition  took  place  in  the  year  1518;  and 
the  year  I  J2j  he  made  himself  master  of  Delhi.  In  his 
last  invasion  he  is  said  to  havo  brought  with  him  only 
10,000  horse  1  having  been  furnished  with  the  rest 
by  the  disaffected  subjects  of  the  emperor.  During 
the  five  years  that  he  reigned,  his  chief  employment 
was  the  reduction  of  some  of  the  eastern  provinces ; 
but  he  had  not  time  to  compote  the  disturbances  which 
took  place  throughout  the  whole  of  his  dominions. 
On  hU  death  the  seeds  of  rebellion,  which  Baber  had 
not  been  able  lo  exterminate,  produced  so  many  re- 
volta  and  insurrections,  that  his  son  Humaioon,  though 
a  prince  of  great  abilities  and  virtue,  was  driven  from 
the  throne,  and  obliged  to  take  shelter  among  the  K«j- 
poot  prince*  of  Agimere,  where  he  lived  in  great 
distress.  During  the  time  of  bis  exile  his  son  Ack- 
bar  was  born,  whom  Mr  Rennel  look*  upon  to  be 
one  of  the  greatest  prince*  that  ever  sat  on  tbe  throne 
of  Hindustan.  Tfio- sovereignty  was  held  in  the  mean 
time  by  an  usurper,  named  Sheerkhan,  who  in  1545 
was  killed  at  the'  siege  of  Cheitore,  and  bnried  in 
a  magnificent  mausoleum,  of  which  Mr  Hodges  has 
exhibited  a  drawing  in  this  country.  His  territories, 
at  (be  time  of  hi*  death,  extended  from  tbe  Indus  to 
Bengal  j  but  to  unsettled  was  the  government,  that 
after  his  decease  no  fewer  than  five  sovereigns  appeared 
in  the  apace  of  nine  years.  This  induced  a  strung  parly 
in  Hindustan  to  recal  Humaioon  ;  but  he  lived  only 
one  year  after  hi*  return. 

In  1555,  Humaioon  was  succeeded  by  Lis  son  Ack- 
bar,  at  that  time  only  14  years  of  age.  During  hi* 
long  reign  of  51  years,  he  established  tbe  umpire  on  a 
more  sure  foundation  than  it  had  probably  ever  been 
before;  though  even  at  thia  time  Mr  Rennel  is  of  opi- 
nion, that  all  the  tranquillity  enjoyed  by  the  people  was 
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merely  that  there  was  no  actual  rebellion.     Tbe  first  Urns' mub. 
years  of  his  reign  were  spent  in  reducing  the  province*  *  ,  „  »      J 
which  had  revolted  from  Agimere  to  Bengal  ;  and  tbe 
obedience  of  .hese  he  took  care  to  secure  as  well  as 
possible  by  a  careful  choice  of  governors  ;   particularly 
by  an  unlimited  toleration  in  religious  mailers,  and  an 
attention  to  tho  rights  and  privileges  of  the  people.    In 
1585,  he  resolved  to  invade  the  Deccan,  which  had 
hitherto  resisted  the  power  of  the  Mogul  princes.     The 
war  continued  for  20  years  ;   during  all  which  time  no 
farther  progress  was  made   than  the  reduction  of  the 
western  part  of  Berar, Candeish,  Teliingana  (a  division 
of  Golconda),  and  the  northern  part  of  AmcdnagBT  ; 
the  capital  of  which,  named  also  Aimednagtir,  was  taken 
in  1601,  after  a  long  and  bloody  siege,  and  an  unsuccess- 
ful attempt  of  the  princes  of  the  Deccan  to  relieve  it.        , 
Under  his  successor  Jelian  Guire,  the  project  was  butBadeoa- 
faintly  carried  on  ;  the  empire  was  disturbed  by  tbere-daet  of  his 
hellion  of  Shah  Jehan  the  emperor's  son;  and  the  influ- "«"">"■ 
euce  of  Noor  Jehan  his  mistress  perplexed  the  councils  * 

of  the  nation.     In  this  prince's  reign  Sir  Thomas  Roe, 
the  first  English  ambassador,  arrived  at  tbe  court  of  Hin- 
dostan.  The  Portuguese  had  now  acquired  considerable 
connection  with  >     possessions  in  Guxcrat  and  Bengal,  but  unly  those  in  the 
places-     former    provinces  attracted  the  attention  of  the  const  ; 
■0  that  the  Persian  historian  takes  no  notice  of  those  in 
Bengal.     In '  tbe  reign  of  Shah  Jehan,  who  succeeded 
his  lather  Jehan  Guire  in  1627,  the  conquest  of  the 
Deccan  was  more  vigorously  pushed  than  before-;  and.  - 
the  war  was  carried  on  in  such  a  destructive  manner, 
that  most  of  the  princes  in  those  parts  were  fain  to  make 
submission  to  the  emperor.     During  this  reign  a  war 
took  place  with  the  Portuguese,  which  ended  in  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  latter  from  Hoogly  on  the  Ganges.     In  . 
his  private  character  Shah  Jehan  was  a  very  debauched  - 
and  wicked  prince,  which  gave  occasion  to  one  of  hi* 
sons  ouTfK&Aurcng-xib,uiAuretig-ixebe,tadcthron<!  him,     -    ,4 
This  prince  attained  bis  end  by  a  train  of  deep  bypo-Taa  rupire 
crisy  and  dissimulation  ;  covering  his  ambition  with  a  raised  (•  its 
pretence  of  religion,  and  under  tbat  pretence  commit-  *™ "J"' 
ting  the  greatest  crimes.     He  engaged  in  a  war  with  A*U^B». 
two  of  hi*  brothers,  both  of  whom  he  defeated  by  un-,ttt, 
foreseen  accidents,  when  he  himself  seemed  to  be  on 
the  brink  of  destruction.     Having  at  last  got  them  in-  ■■ 
to  liia  power,  be  put  them  both  to  death,  and  then  la. 
mented  their  misfortunes.    One  of  his  brothers  wbo  as- 
sisted hfm,  was  rewarded  first  with  imprisonment,  and 
then  with  death.     By  tbe  year  1660,  he  had  attained 
full  possession  of  tbe  sovereignty,  and  from  tbat  time 
to  the  year  1678  there  reigned  a  profound  tranquil- 
lity throughout  the  whole  empire.     In  the  latter  part     - 
of  bis  reign  he  undertook  the  conquest  of  the  Deceao,  ■ 
to  which  be  was  supposed  to  be  incited  by  the  resolu- 
tion and  growing  power  of  Sevagee,  the  founder  of.  tbe 
Mabratta  state  ;   and  who,  in  that  character,  appeared 
almost  as  a  rival  lo  Aureng-zebe  himself.      Having 
quelled  a  rebellion  of  the  Patans,  who  lived  beyond  the 
Indus,  he  persecuted  the  Hindoos  to  such  a  degree, 
that  the  Rajpoot  tribes  in  Agimere  commenced  a  war 
against  him.     On  this  occasion  be  headed  his  armies  . 
also  in  person  ;  but  having  the  misfortune  to  be  hem- 
med in  among,  the  mountains,  he  would  certainly  have 
been  taken  prisoner,  had  not  the  enemy  thought  pro- 
per to  allow  him  to  escape.     They  allowed  also  the 
empress  to  make  her  escape,  aftershe  bad  been  actually 
taken. 
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,,  taken.     SnilSSl,  be  renewed  bu  iacnreiou  into  that  whn  nmd  nMlnd  to  abide  by  the  agreement,  and  a*Hj 

■-eoiitttry,    look    and    destroyed    C  hectare,     committing  a  proof  of  bit  sincerity,  ordered  the  treasures  to  be  di»  '- 

otber  devastations,  and  everywhere  destroying  baa  Hiu-  Tided.     This  wat  prevented  by  the  intrigant  ef  Zoot- 

doo  temple*  mid  objects- of  worship;  bat  uotwitbetend-  fecar-kban,  an  ororah  in  high  trust.     A  new  civil  war 

iag  ail  hia  efforts,  lie  «n  at  last  obliged  to-abandon  hit  commenced,   in  which  Jehan   Shab  waa  killed*     The- 

enterpriie,  and  allow  them  to  remain  in  peace.     From  two  remaining  brothers  tried  tbeir  fortune  ia  a  third' 

die. year  1678  to  the  time  of  hi*  death  in  1707,  bo  battle,  whioh  left  Jebauder,  the  eldest,  ia  posaetaiea  off 

it  said  to  have  been  ohiefly  employed  in  the  Deccau,  the  throne.     Id  bine  months  he  wat  detliToned  by  Fe- 

the  greatest  pact  of  whioh  he  reduced,  and  for  tba  last  raktere,  or  Furroktere,  ton  to  the  deceased  Azenl  Oo- 

five  yean  of  bis  life  ia  said  to  have  been  actually  em-  thane ;  having,  during  hit  short  iwgo,, displayed!  almost 

ployed  in  the  field.     Thit  long  absence  from  bit  capi-  unparalleled  meanness  of  spirit. 

tal  could  not  but  be-  productive  of  bad  oeoreqoence*.  Thit-  revolution  wat  accomplished  by  the  assistance 

Behelltnni  broke-  oat  in  various  par B  of  the  empire ;.  of-  two    brothers,  Houssein  All   Khan   and'  AbdooU* 

ami  daring  this  period,  the  Jets  or  Jauta  first  made  Khan,,  who  bad  extensive  governments  in  the  eastern 

tbeir -apeearaucn  in  the  province  of  Agra.     They  were  province!.     The  calami  ties  of'  the  empire  were  net  an- 

at  first  only  *  set  of  banditti ;  but  have  since, grown  tu  all  abated  daring  thit  teigai     in  1713'the  Seike  ap* 

be  a  very  considerable  state,  and  once  were  of  some  peered  again   in  urine;  and  in   1716  were  grown  so 

eeqnence   in  Upper  Hindesten.      After  the   10th  formidable,  that  the  emperor  himself  wat  obliged*  te< 

r  of  Aureng-zebe's  reign,  however,  wet  know  very  march  against  them;  but  we  are  totally  ignorant  of  tb»- 

1 — *  Li.  •__ — »•;*__  »_.L*  -uij  _.i  *iu_  ___  uf_  ■  ■  ■!— .t— «  -c  ••■*■(.  campaign.      About  thil>  time  tbesT i 


little  of  bis  transactions,  as  be  wonld  not  allow  any  hi- 
story of  it  to  be.  written.  At  the  time  of  his  death  the 
empire  extended  from  the  iotb  to  tba  35th  degree  ef 
latitude,  and  almost'  at  many  degree*  in  longitude. 
"  His  revenue  (says  Major  Kennel)  exceeded  35  mil- 
liont-  of  pounds  sterling,  in  a  country  where'  the'  pro- 
dacts  ef  the  earth  are  about  four  times  aa- cheap  a*  in 
England)  But  to  weighty  a  sceptre  could  be  wielded 
inly  by  a  band  like  Anireng-zebe's;  and  iwo  accordingly 


fartienlart  of  this   campaign.      About  this 
English  East  India  Company  obtained  the  famous  J^ctrsaudi. 
mew  or  grant,  by  which  tbeir  goods  of  expert  and  ia>  J  J.    j? 
port  were  exempted   from  dnties    or   customs;   which'      . 
wat  regarded  as  the  company's  commercial  charter-  in- 
India)  white  they  stood  in  need  of  protection  from  the" 
princes  of  that  country. 

Feroksere  was  deposed,  and  his  eyes  put  out,  by  the' 
brothers  who  bad  raised  him  to  the  throne;  and  in 


fiad,  tint  in  the  course  of  _*D  years  after  hit<death,  a  sue-      the  course  of  the  tame  year  two  otber  emperors,  1 
cession   of  weak  princes-sod  wicked  ministers' reduced       they  afterwards  tot  op,  were  deposed  and  murdered1; 
ibis  astonishing  empire  to  nothing."  and  thus,  in  eleven  years  after  the  death  of  AercWey 

Aureng-zebe  left  four  sons.;  Mautum^  afterwards  em-  zebe,  II  prince*  of  bis  line,  who  bad  either  mcontreV 
a" peror,  under  the  title  of  Btbxder  Shah ;  A-zem,  Kenra  the  throne,,  or  been  competitors  for  it,  were  extermi-' 
Bush,  and  Acbar,  who  had  been  obliged  to  fly  to  Per-  nated,  while  the  government  declined  with  inch  rtpi- 
lia  30  yean  before,  on  account  of  bit  having  engaged  dity,  that  the  empire- seemed  ready  to  be  dismembered' 
ilt  rebellion  against'  hit  father.  A  civil  war  instantly  to  a  greater  degree  than  it  bad  even  been  before'  the* 
commenced  between-  Axtaa  and  Maotnm;  the  event-of  invation  of  Tamerlane.  In  1718  the  two  broil***' 
which  was  decided  in  a  great- battle,  where  300,900  raited  to  the  throne  Mohammed  Shah,  the  grandson1 
combatants  were  brought  into  the  field  on  each  side.  of  Bahader  Shah  ;  but  this  prince  having  got  sufficient' 
In:  tktt  battle  Aiem  waa  defeated  and  killed-,  after 
which  Maotum  ascended  the  ibrene  by  the  title  of  Ba- 
hader Shab.  He  wat  a  prince  of  considerable  abili- 
ties' ;  -  but  the  disorders  of  the  empire  were  already  risen 
to  inch  an  height*  that  during  bit  short  reign  of  five 
years*  he  found  it-  impossible  to  compose  them.  He 
wat' first  engaged  in  war  with  his  brother  Khuri  Bush, 
wheal  he  also  defeated  and  killed  ;  after  which  hit  at- 
tention was  engaged  by  the  Seikt,  a  new  set  of  religion- 
iattj  who,  duringrtbe  reign  of  Shah  Jehen,   had  silent- 


warning  by  the  fate  of  hit  predecessors,  took  care  tV 
rid  himself  of  these  powerful  subjects,  though  thit  coold' 
not  be  accomplished  wilhont  a  civil  war.  New  ene- 
mies, however,  started' up.  Nizam- al-Mulk,  viceroy 
of  the  Drccae,  bad  been  for  tome  time  augmenting* 
hit  power  by  every  possible  method,  and  waa  evidently 
aspiring  at  independence.  Having-  received  lemCaft 
fronts  from  the  two  brothers,  who  for  some  time  bad- 
ruled  every  thing  with  an  absolute  tway,  be  thought' 
proper  to  retire  to  his  government;  In  171s  he  was' 
ly  established  themselves  along  the  foot  of  the  eastern  invited  to  court,  Mid  offered  the  plate  of  vizier  or  prime' 
mountains.  They  now  appeared  in  arms  in  the  pro-  minister,  but  declined  accepting  it,  while  the  growing' 
vince  of  Lahore,  and  ravaged  the  whom  coon  try  from  and  formidable  power  of  the.  Mahrattat  furoithed  bin)' 
thence  to  the  banks  of  the  Jumna^  The  emperor  march-  with  s  pretence  for  augmenting  hit  army.  At  la»(, 
ed'  against  these-  adversaries  in  person,  and  with  great  having  by  the  year  1738  attained  •  sufficient1  degree" 
difficulty  brought  them  under  subjection.  He  then  of  strength  to  accomplish  hit  purposes,  and  confident 
took  apnis  residence  at  Lahore,  where  he  died  after  of  hit  having  a  large  parly  at  court,  he  came  thither' 
•wbott  illness,  without  having  ever  visited  the  imperial  attended  by  a  great  body  of  armed  followers.  Find- 
cities  of  Agra  or  Delhi.  iug,  however,  that  the  interest  of  the  emperor  was  still 

After  the  death   of  Bahader  Shah    the  empire   Wat       too  powerful  for  him,  he  invited  the  celebrated  Fenian"      (, 
again  contested  among  bis  four  sons.      Of  there  the  se-      usurper  Nadir  Shah,    commonly  known  by  the  nioic  itnuin 
csud,  named  Azent  Ootheun,  took  possession  of  the  >    of  Kauli  Khan,  to  invade  HhadostM.     The  iavkatienbr  Ksdli 
treasure)  f  but  was  opposed  by  hit  three  brothers,  who       was  accepted,  and  Nadir  entered  tbe  country  wrrfioutS**'1' 
agreed  to  divide  the. empire  among  them.     Azem  was      opposition.     The  imperial  general  Douran  being  kilted" 
defeated  and  killed  in  a  battle,  gained  chiefly  by  the1     in  a  skrrmith,  noileeisive  engagement  took  place;  and1 
vslaer  and  conduct  of  the  yooqgctt  named  Shah  Jehan;      the  Persian  chief,  though  far  advanced  into  Hifldostaoj 

yet 
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iMottHiL  yet  looked  upon  nutter*  to  be  an  mcertain,  that  tie     be  fast  approaching.  ■    In  -tbe  confusion  which  took  ghutom. 
—  ■>   — <  offered  to  evacuate  (he  country  and  retire  for  50  lack*      place  after  the  murder  c*  "   "     "'    '      ■■■■■■ 
of  rupees,  about  half  a  million  sterling.     Tbe  tntriguea 


of  tbe  Nizam  and  his  party  hindered  tbe  emperor  from 
complying  with  this  moderate  demand  >  instead  of 
which  he  absordly  threw  himself  upon  the  usurper's 
mercy,  ivho  then  took  possession  of  Delhi,  demanding 
a  ransom  of  30  millions  sterling.  At  an  interview  with 
■he  emperor,  he  severely  reprimanded  him  for  his  mis- 
conduct ;  however,  bo  told  him,  that  at  be  wat  of  too 
rs.ce  of  Timor  (Tamerlane),  who  had  not  offended  the 
reigning  family  of  Persia,  he  would  not  take  the  em- 
pire from  bim  ;  only  aa  he  had  pot  him  to  the  trouble 
of  coming  so  far  to  settle  his  affairs,  he  insisted  that  hi* 
essence*  should  be  paid.  The  unfortunate  emperor 
made  no  answer  to  this  speech  ;  hot  Nadir  took  care 
to  enforce  the  latter  part  of  it.  Some  time  after  the 
departure  of  the  emperor,  Nadir  went  to  the  camp  to 
pay  him  a  visit ;  where  he  seised  upon  200  cannon, 
with  some  treasure  and  valuable  effects,  sending  them 
off  immediately  to  Candahar.  He  then  marched  back 
to  Demi,  where  a  mob  arose  about  the  price  of  corn. 
As  Nadir  Shah  wm  endeavouring  to  quell  it,  a  musket 
was  designedly  fired  «i  bim,  by  which  he  narrowly  es- 
1  *  taped  being  killed.  Exasperated  at  this,  he  command- 
1111?°  in  '"discriminate  massacre  to  be  made,  which  hi* 
l«ie;fiier-  cruelsoldier*  instantly  put  in  execution  with  the  greatest 
rd.  alacrity,  and  1 20,000,  or,  according  to  others,  150,000, 

of  Ae  miserable  inhabitants  were  slaughtered  without 
merer.    This  was   followed   by  a  seizure  of  all   the 

J'ewefs,  plate,  and  valuable  article*  which  could  be 
bond,  beside*  the  exaction  of  the  30  million*,  Which 
was  done  with  the  utmost  rigour  j  insomuch  lliat  many 
or  tbe  inhabitants  chose  rather  to  put  an  end  to  their 
own  lives  than  to  bear  the  torment*  to  which  they 
were  subjected  in  case  of  inability  to  pay  die  sum  im- 
posed upon  them.  Daring  these  horrid  scene*,  Nadir 
caused  the  marriage  of  his  son  to  be  celebrated  with  a 
grand-daughter  of  Aureng-ztfbe  ;  and  after  having  ex- 
torted every  thing  which  he  demanded,  at  tut  took 
leave  of  the  emperor  with  every  mark  of  friendship. 
He  pot  the  crown  upon  his  head  With  his  own  hands  ; 
and  after  having  given  bim  tome  salutary  advice  rela- 
tive to  the  government  of  bis  empire,  he  set  ont  from 
Demi  on  the  6th  of  May  1739. 

By  thi*  invasion  the  empire  sustained  prodigious  loss. 
Since  the  arrival  of  Nadir  in  Hindostan,  about  300,000 
lUrkin  people  had  been  destroyed,  and  goods  and  treasure  enr- 
«P*rUre.   ried  off  to  the  amount  ef  125  millions  steeling.     Mo- 


1  after  the  murder  of  Nadir  Shah,  Abdallah,  one  *- 
of  hi*  generals,  seized  upon  the  eastern  pert  of  Persia, 
and  the  adjoining  province*  of  India,  which  had  been 
ceded  -to  Nadir  by  Mohammed  Shah ;  which  he  formed 
into  a  kingdom  still  known  by  tbe  name  of  Ctmda- 
kar  or  AitfaUi  ,■  of  which  a  more  particular  account  is 
give*  in  the  subsequent  part  of  this  article. 

Thi*  year  Mohammed  Shah  died,  after  a  reign  of 
29  years;  which,  considering  the  fate  of  hi*  immediate 
predecessors,  and  the  anarchy  universally  prevalent 
throughout  Hindustan,  most  be  accounted  very  won> 
derful.  He  wa*  sneceeded  by  his  son  Abated  9h«h  j 
during  whose  reign,  which  lasted  about  six  years,  the 
total  division  of  the  remainder  of  the  empire  took 
place.  Nothing  now  remained  to  the  family  of  Ta- 
merlane but  a  small  tract  of  territory  round  the  city  of 
Delhi,  now  no  longer  a  capital,  and  exposed 'to  the  re- 
peated depredation*  or  invaders,  with  consequent  mas- 
sacres and  famines.  The  last  army  which  could  with 
propriety  be  termed  imprriai,  was  defeated  by  the  Ro- 
nifias  in  1740  ;  by  which  their  independence  was  fully 
established  in  tbe  eastern  parts  of  the  province  of  Del- 
hi. The  J*ots,  or  Jats,  a  Hindoo  tribe,  established 
themselves  in  the  province  of  Agra;  the  Dec  can  and 
Bengal  were  icized  Upon  by  their  viceroy*,  Nizam  and 
Aliverdy.  Oude  was  seized  on  by  fjeifdar  Jang  (fa- 
ther to  the  late  Sujafa  Duwlah)  ;  Allahabad  by  Moham- 
med Koflli,  Malwa  was  divided  between  the  Voonah 
Mahrattas  and  several  native  princes  and  zemtudar* : 
Agimere  reverted  of  course  te  Its  ancient  lords,  the  Raj- 
poot princes ;  and  the  Mahrattas,  in  addition  to  their 
proper  (bare  of  Mitwn,  possessed  the  greatest  part  of 
Cuzrrat,  fierar,  and  Ojissa ;  beside*  their  ancient  do- 
minions in  the  Deccan,  These  people  were  now  be- 
come 10  powerful,  that  they  were  alternately  courted 
and  employed  by  the  contending  parties,  like  the  Swiss 
In  Europe;  wkh  this  difference,  that  tbe  Swiss  are  paid 
by  those  who  employ  them,  whereas  the  Mahrattas  al- 
ways take  care  to  pay  themselves.  Abdallah  having 
established  his  empire  in  the  manner  above  related,  en- 
tered Lahore  »nu  Moullan,  or  tbePanjah,  with  a  view 
to  conquest,  "The  whole  country  of  Hindostan  was 
in  commotion  (say*  Major  Kennel)  front  one  entrance 
to  the  other,  eacn  party  fearing  the  machinations  or 
attack*  of  the  other  ;  so  that  all  regular  government 
was  at  an  end,  and  villany  was  practised  in  every  form. 
Perhaps  in  tbe  annal*  of  the  world  it  ha*  seldom  hap- 
pened that  the  bonds  of  government  were  so  suddenly 


bammed  had  ceded  to  the  usurper  all  the  provinces  of     dissolved,  over  a  portion  of  country  containing  at  leatt 


Hindustan  situated  to  the  west  of  the  Indus.  His  de. 
partore  left  tbe  Nizam  in  possession  of  alt  the  remain- 
ing power  of  the  empire,  which  be  instantly  made  use 
ef  to  establish  himself  in  the  sovereignly  of  the  Decoan, 
The  province  of  Bengal  had  already  become  indepen- 
dent under  Aliverdy  Cewn,  in  tbe  year  1738  ;  and  not 
long  after,  it  was  invaded  by  a  vast  army  of  Mahrattas 
under  sanction  of  the  emperor's  name  ;  who  being  un- 
able tu  satisfy  them  in  the  arrears  of  tribute  he  had 
been  obliged  to  consent  to  pay,  sent  them  into  Bengal 
to  collect  for  themselves.  About  tbe  same  time,  the 
Bohillas,  a  tribe  from  the  mountains  which  lie  between 
India  and  Persia,  erected  an  independent  state  on  the 
east  of  the  Ganges,  within  80  mile*  of  Delhi. 

Toe  total  dissolution  of  the  empire  seemed  now- to 


60  million*  of  inhabitants.1 

In  1748  the  Nizam  died  at  the  age  of  104,  and  wa*  rmi  inter, 
succeeded  by  his  son  Nazirjung,  to  (he  prejudice  of  hishnae*  or 
eldest  brother  Gazi,    vizier  to  the  nominal  emperor,  the  Fitai-k 
The  contest  that  followed   on   thi*  occasion   for   the^.Eaf" 
throne  of  the  Deccan,  and  nabohship  of  Arcot,  first  .e^r 
engaged  the  French  and  English  as  auxiliaries  on  op-  HjihImuji. 
posite  side*.   This  was  followed  by  a  long  (cries  of  ho- 
stilities, which  terminated  in  (be  total  expulsion  of  tbe 
French  from  Hiodostao,  tbe  entire  humiliation  of  the 
Mogul,  and  his  being  reduced  to  tbe  state  of  depen- 
dence on  the  English  East  India  Company,  together  with 
the  subjection  of  a  vast  tract  of  country  to  the  latter. 
These  transaction*  have  occasioned  very  considerable 
revolution*,   aot  only  in  tbe  country  properly  caHed 
Himtaitan,  y 
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l  Hindustan,  but  in  other  places :  for  an  account,  of  which, 
-  and  of  Mine  later  revolution*,  mo  the  articles  India  in 
tliii  work,  and  in  the  Supplement. 

The  tut  country  of  Hindostan,  before  the  revolution, 
alluded  to,  was  divided  among  the  following  power*. 
■-  i.Timor  Shah,  ion  of  Ahmed  Shah,  or  Abdullah, 
possessed  ao  extent  of  territory  to  the  north-westward 
before  we  come  to  lie  river  Indus.  Thia  country,  ex- 
tending all  the  way  betwixt  India  and  Persia,  i*  known 
by  the  name  of  Duron,  or  Turan  ;  and  was  possessed 
by  the  Afghans,  of  whom  Abdallah  became  the  sove- 
reign. He  was  descended  from  an  illustrious  family  ; 
and  having  the  misfortune  of  being  taken  prisoner  by 
Hussein  Khan,  then  chief  of  Candahar,  along  with 
.   brother   Zulfecor  Khan,   they   were   released  by 


Lahore,  Ahmed  quitted  Hindustan,  and  returned  to  Kiaslostsa. 
bis  dominions,  where  he  found  every  thing  in  coafu-  ■  <>•*  ■  ■ 
•ion.  Timor,  who  daring  his  father'*  absence  bad 
been  frequently  disturbed  hy  the  Seiks,  a  tribe  of  Hin- 
doo* who  profess  deism,  was  in  1760  driven  out  by  a 
vast  army  of  Mabrattas  commanded  by  Ragonaut.Row 
the  Peishwa's  brother,  of  whom  so  much  mention  ha) 
already  been  made.  Next  year,  however,  Ahmed 
crossed  the  Indus,  and  easily  recovered  his  former  ter- 
ritories }  soon  after  which  he  became  head  of  *  league 
formed  among  some  of  the  Indian  princes,  in  order  to 
oppose  the  overgrown  power  of  the  Mahrattas,  In 
this  enterprise  he  proved. successful }  and  overthrew  the 
Mahrattas  in  a  decisive  and  very  bloody  battle,  in 
which  more  than  50,000  of  them  were  kill   ' 


the  celebrated  Nadir  Shah  in  his  pa***ge  through  that     spot.     The  pursuit  lasted  several  days,  and  their  vast 

-country  to   Hindustan  \   but   as   that   conqueror   still  "       ''  " 

looked  upon   them   with   a  jealous  eye  on  account  of 

their  great  influence  with  tbeir  countrymen,  both  were 

sent  to  Mazaodaran  in  Persia.     Here  Zulfecur  Khan, 

the   brother  of  Ahmed,  died  ;    and,    some  time  after, 

.we  find  the  latter  promoted  to  the  command  of  a  body 

of  Afghan  cavalry  in  the  Persian  army.    He  continued      their  army,   and   forced   them  to  take 

attached  to  the  interest*  of  Nadir  while  that  conqueror     woods  and  strong  holds,  he  set  a  price 


army  wa*  totally  dispersed  j  Ahmed  being  every- 
where received  with  acclamations  as  the  deliverer  of 
the  faithful.  In  1762  be  again  crossed  the  Indus,  with 
a  view  to  conquer,  or  rather  to  exterminate,  the  Seiks, 
whose  incursion*  had  become  very  troublesome,  and 
even  dangerous   to  bis   kingdom.      Having   defeated 


uge 


1  the 


the  head*  of 


all  those  who  professed  their  tenet* ;  and  that  with 
•uch  success,  that  heap*  of  them  are  said  to  have  been 
piled  ap  in  all  the  principal  towns  in  these  part*.  At 
last,  hearing  that  they  had  assembled  in  great  numbers 
to  celebrate  an  annual  festival,  ha  marched  with  an 


lived ;  and  even  attempted,  though  ineffectually,  to 
revenge  hi*  death.  Proving  unsuccessful  in  thia  at- 
tempt, he  returned  to  hi*  own  country ;  and,  arriving 
at  Candahar,  wa*  saluted  chief  of  the  Afghani.  In 
the  course  of  a  lew   months   be  became  master  of  all 

the  countries  which  the  Mogul  bad  been  obliged  to  army  to  surprise  them.     The  Seiks,   however,   wen 

cede  to  Nadir  Sbah  ;  and,  encouraged  by  the  distracted  well  provided  for  his  reception,  and  an  obstinate  battle 

■late  of  the  affairs  of  Hindustan  at  that  time,  he  crossed  ensued.     During  the  time  of  the  engagement  an  eclipse 

the  Indus,   and   plundered  tbc  country  to  the  south-  of  the  *un  happened,    which,   though  disregarded   by 

cast.     An   indecisive  battle   fought  with   the  Indian  the  Seiks,  greatly  dismayed  the  superstitious  Moham- 

strmy  under  the   command   of  the   prince  royal  and  medans.     Ahmed  wa*  therefore  defeated  ;   and  though 

vizier,  in  which  the  latter  was  killed,  obliged  Ahmed  be  frequently  returned,  was  never  able  thoroughly  to 

to  return  to  bis  own  territories  ;  but  be  soon  undertook  subdue  that  people.     At  last,  having  been  long  jifflict- 

another  expedition,  in   which  he  conquered  tbe  pro-  ed  with  an  ulcer  in  his  face,  be  died  on  tbe  15th  of 

vince  of  Lahore.    .  In  1755  bo  returned  ;  and  after  July   1773,  at  a  place   named    Kohtoba,    among   tbe 

staying  some  time  at  Lahore,  marched  to  Delhi  tbe  mountains  of  Candahar,  to  which  he  bad  retired  for 

capital,  having  been  invited  thither,  at  was  supposed,  the  sake  of  coolness,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  sea 

by  tbe  Mogul  himself,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the   ty-  Tiraur,  who  still  continue*  to  enjoy  the  sovereignty. 

runny  of  bis  vizier.     Tbe  latter  was  accordingly  de-  The  dominions  of  this  prince  extend  a  very  consider 


of  bis 
■erted  in  a  battle  by  order*  of  the  emperor,  and  obli- 
ged to  surrender  himself  prisoner ;  but  instead  of  be- 
ing put  to  death,  he  bad  the  address  to  ingratiate. 
himself  with  the  conqueror;  and  the  unfortunate  Al- 
lumghire,  tbe  Mogol,  wa*  obliged  to  submit  to  be 
ruled  by  him  a*  before.  Ahmed  took  care  to  indem- 
nify himself  for  bis  trouble,  by  laying  the  city  of  Delhi 


able  way  to  the  northward  of  the  Indoa,  but  he  | 
■eises  nothing  in  Hindostan  beside*  the   province  of 
Kashmire. 

2.  The  Seiks  inhabit  a  country  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Indus,  and  making  part  of  Hindostan  properly  so 
called.  '  They  derive  their  origin  from  a  Hindoo  named 
Nanuck  of  tbe  cast  of  Khatry.     His   father,   named 


under  a  heavy  contribution  ;  and  having  staid  for  about     Baba  Catoo,  possessed  a  small  district  in  tbe  province  of 


a  month,,  during  which  time  he  concluded  a  marriage 
betwixt  his  son  Timor  and  tbe  emperor's  niece,  he 
marched  against  a  tribe  of  Hindoo*  named  the  Jauts, 
and  conquered  the  greatest  part  of  the  province  of 
Agra.  In  this  expedition  he  surprised  the  city  of 
Matra,  famous  for  heing  the  birth-place  of,  Krisheu, 
tbe  Apollo  of  tbe  Hindoos  ;  and  sacrificed  to  the  Gopia, 
the  muses  of  the  country.  He  failed  iu  his  attempt  to 
surprise  Agra  through  the  resolution  of  Fszil  Cawn  tbe  books, 
governor ;  after  which  be  led  back  his  troops  to  Delhi,     of  his 


Lahore  named  Tclvundi,  where  Nanuck  was  born  i 
the  year  1470.  Like  other  founders  of  new  sects  or 
nations,  he  is  said  during  bis  infancy  to  have  given 
many  indications  of  his  future  superiority  to  tbe  rest 
of  mankind.  He  seem*,  however,  to  have  received 
00  farther  education  than  what  waa  common  to  young 
men  of  bis  cast,  viz..  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic, 
and  hearing  tbe  sastras  or  commentaries  on  the  sacred 
In  bis  early  youth  be  was  married  to  a  woman 
cast,  by  whom  be  had  two  sons.     Being  * 


where  be  married  tbe  daughter  of  Mohammed  Sbah  the  convert  to  tbe  worship  of  the  Invisible,  or  deism,  he 

late  emperor,  whom  Allumgbira  bad  in  vain  solicited  accustomed  himself  to  declaim  against  the  folly  of  wor- 

for  himself.  shipping  idols,  and  the  impiety  of  paying  adoration  to 

Having  settled  his  ton  Timor  in  tbe  government  of  any  but  tht  Supreme  Being.     At  the  age  of  a  e  be  left 
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i.  his  family  to  visit  Bengal,  and  the  eastern  parts  of  Hin- 
■*  dostan  5  in  a  second  journey  be  visited  the  southern,  and 
in  a  third  be  want  aa  far  a*  Persia  anil  Arabia.  On 
bit  return  from  this  last  journey,  be  expressed  a  desire 
of  remaining  in  bis  native  country  j  and  was  furnished, 
according  to  bin  wish,  witb  a  piece  of  ground*  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Bavy,  abont  80  miles  north-eastward 
from  the  city  of  Lahore.  Here  ha  took  up  bis  resi- 
dence for  the  rest  of  bis  days  ;  and  choosing  to  be  free 
from  the  cares  of  this  world,  be  dwelt  at  a  distance 
from  his  wife  and  children,  who  came  occasionally  to 
visit  him.  Having  acquired  great  reputation  for  bis 
piety,  wisdom,  and  learning,  be  died  at  the  age  of  70 ; 
end  since  bis  death  the  place  of  bis  abode  has  obtained 
the  name  of  DiAra  Daira,  or  "  the  place  of  worship." 
Hii  eldest  son  founded  a  scet  of  devotees  named  Nantiek 
Skoiy;  but  bis  second  employed  himself  in  the  usual  oc- 
cupations of  mankind.  On  account  of  the  oppression 
of  the  Mohammedan  governors,  however,  he  removed 
from  Tetveadi,  the  estate  of  bis  ancestors,  and  settled  at 
Ktrtarpoor,  which  his  descendant*  still  possess.  They 
are  respected  by  the  Seiks  on  account  ef  their  being  the 
posterity  of  Nanoek,  but  are  not  held  in  any  veneration 
an  a  religious  account. 

The  doctrines  of  Ntnuck  wer*  taught  by  a  favourite, 
disciple  of  bis  named  Lftima,  but  on  whom  he  bestowed, 
on  bis  deathbed  the  appellation  of  Angud.  By  him. 
the  doctrine*  of  the  sect  were  collected  in  a  work 
named  PotAy,  or  "  the  hook  1"  and  an  history  of  tin 
life  of  Nanuck  himself  was  given  in  another  named 
Jenvm  Solely.  Both  these  were  written  in  a  particular 
kind  of  character  called  Gear  idoutklfi  and  said  to  have 
been  invented  by  Nanunk  himself.  Angud  named  for 
his  successor  another  disciple  called  Amerdoatt  and  this 
method  ef  continuing  the  succession,  seems  to  have  been 
practised  a*  long  as  the  disciples  continued  to  own  one 
supreme  chief. 

For  many  years  the  Seiks  lived  in  peace,  and  gained 
(be  good-will  of  tlsn  Mohammedan  governors  by  their 
quiet  and  inoffensive  behaviour.  By  degrees  tlieir 
numbers  and  their  power  greatly  increased,  but  in 
proportion  to  their  good  fortune*  they  seem  to  have 
lost  their  virtue;  se  that  their  gourous,  or  chiefs,  who 
bad  hitherto  berne  the  character  of  apostles,  at  last 
stood  forth  as  military  leaden.  The  first  of  these  was 
named  Tuigh,  whose  successor,  named  Govand  Sing, 
was  the  tenth  and  last  of  the  gouroui.  He  engaged  in 
a  rebellion  against  the  government ;  but  was  at  last 
obliged  to  submit,  and  even  attended  the  emperor 
Bahnder  Shah  in  person.  At  last  he  was  assassinated 
by  a  Fetan  soldier,  not  without  a  suspicion  of  the 
emperor  himself  being  concerned.  As  be  did  not 
»»me  a  ittcoessor,  bis  followers  chose  a  chief  for  then* 
selves  named  Banda,  who  soon  began  to  make  depre- 
dation* on  hi*  neighbours ;  but  being  a,t  l«st  taken  pri- 
soner, and  sent  te  Delhi  with  his  family  and  many  of 
His  countrymen,  tbey  were  all  put  te  an  ignominious 
death.  By  ibis  execution  the  Seiks  were  so  much  ex- 
asperated, that  tbey  sworn  eternal  vengeance  against 
the  Mohammed  ana,  and  have  ever  since  manifested  a 
most  implacable  hatred  against  them.  Taking  advan- 
tage of  the  distraction  of  tbe  Mogul  empire  by  the 
invasion  ef  Nadir  Shah,  they  conquered  several  pro- 
vinces. Wherever  they  came  they  threw  down  the 
moseuet,  tad  obliged  every  one  te  quit  the  country 
Vol.  X.  Part  U.  t 
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who  refused  to  embrace  their  tenets.  Tbe -war  with  Htndestsa.' 
Ahmed  Sbnb  has  been  already  mentioned.  Since  his'  ■" *  "■' 
death  they  have  recovered  all  the  territories  they  lost 
daring  their  contest  with  him;  and  now  possess  the 
greatest  part  of  Monltan,  as  well  as  several  districts  in 
tbe  province  of  Delhi ;  including  in  their  territories 
the  whole  of  that  rich  country  named  the  Punjab,  on  ac- 
count ef  five  rivers  which  descend  from  tbe  northern 
mountains,  and  inclose  or  intersect  it,  running  after- 
wards inte  the  Indus. 

Tbe  Seiks,  as  ha*  already  been  mentioned,  worship 
one  Cod  ;  but  without  image,  or  believing  in  any  me- 
diator. Tbey  eat  all  kinds  of  meat  except  beef;  spa- 
ring the  black  cattle,  in  all  probability,  on  account  of 
their  utility.  Pork  is  very  generally  eaten,  probably 
on  account  of  its  being  forbidden  by  the  Mohamme- 
dans. They  are  commonly  dressed  in  blue,  a  colour 
reckoned  unlucky  by  tbe  other  Hindoos.  Their  dress 
consists  of  blue  trowscrs  of  cotton,  a  sort  of  plaid  ge- 
nerally chequered  with  blue  and  thrown  over  tbe  right 
shoulder,  with  a  blue  turban.  Their  government  is 
lodged  in  an  assembly  of  different  chiefs,  but  who  at 
individuals,  are  independent  of  one  another,  and  have 
separate  territories.  Tbey  meet  annually,  or  oftener 
if  occasion  requires,  at  a  place  called  Anlberscr,  which 
it  held  in  a  kind  ef  religion*  veneration  ;  where  there 
is  ■  large  tank  lined  with  granite,  and  surrounded  with 
buildings,  and  beautifully  ornamented.  Their  force  it 
very  considerable,  amounting  to  no  fewer  than  200,000 
cavalry.  However,  tbey  can  seldom  be  brought  to 
tct  in  concert,  unlets  tbe  whole  nation  be  threatened 
with  some  imminent  danger.  Tbey  are  a  strong  hardy 
race  of  men,  and  capable  of  bearing  much  fatigue  ; 
and  so  expert  in  war,  that  of  late  almost  all  the  neigh- 
bouring countries  have  been  laid  under  contribution 
by  tbem,  several  petty  chiefs  having  consented  to  pay 
them  a  small  annual  tribute  in  order  to  avoid  their  in- 
cursions. When  in  tbe  field,  none  but  the  principal 
officers  have  tents,  and  those  extremely  small,  so  that 
tbey  may  be  struck  and  transported  with  tbe  greater 
quickness  and  facility.  In  cold  weather  the  soldiers 
wrap  themselves  during  tbe  night  in  a  coarse  blanket, 
which  in  the  time  of  marching  is  folded  and  carried 
on  their  horse.  Their  country  is  well  cultivated,  po- 
pulous, and  abounding  in  cattle,  particularly  horses, 
which  are  reckoned  the  best  in  all  Hindostan.  This 
may  probably  be  owing  to  tbe  studs  which  were  for- 
merly established  in  different  places  of  the  province  of 
Lahore  on  aeconnt  of  the  Mogul  himself.  Stallions 
were  sent  thither  from  Persia  and  Arabia,  and  there 
was  a  fixed  order  to  .send  to  the  stud*  in  Lahore  all 
such  Arabian  and  Persian  horses  as  by  any  accident 
should  be  rendered  unfit  for  mounting.  Notwithstand- 
ing tbeii  deism,  tbe  Seiks  are  said  to  have  a  supersti- 
tious veneration  for  their  sword  ;  insomuch,  that  before 
one  of  tbem  will  eat  with  a  person  of  another- religion, 
be  draws  his  sword,  and,  passing  it  over  tbe  victuals, 
repeats  some  wnrds  of  prayer,  after  which  be  will 
freely  partake  of  tbem.  Contrary  to  tlic  practice 
of  all  the  other  Hindoos,  tbey  dislike  tbe  smoking 
of  tobacco ;  but  many  of  tbem  smoke  and  chew 
bang,    which  sometimes  produces  a  degree  of  intox> 

3.  Tbe  provinces  of  Delhi  have,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years,  frequently  changed  their  masters,  but  have 
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been  under  tb 
uthoritv  of  the. sovereign.  Their  last  governor  iw 
named  Nadjiff  Khan,  under  llie  title  uf  generalissimo 
fit*  the  empeior.  He  was  involved  in  the  ruin  of  Mo- 
hammed Kouly  Khan,  cousin  to  Soujah  al  Dow'ah ; 
after  which  he  went  to  Cutim  -Aly  Khan  naliob  of 
Bengal  ;  after  whose  expulsion  lie  retired  with  a  party 
of  horse  to  Bundelcund  into  the  service  of  Hajari  Coman 
Sing.  He  next  joined  the  English  ;  and  at  last  became 
the  genera]  of  Shab  Alluni.  With  n  body  of  English 
sespoys  who  had  been  put  under  his  command,  and 
some  other  troops  whom  he  bad  taken  into  his  service, 
be  subdued  the  countries  near  Delhi,  conquered  almost 
al!  (be  territories  of  the  Jauts,  reducing  the  cities  of 
Agra,  Dieg,  and  other  principal  towns.  These  con- 
quests were  indeed  effected  in  the  name  of  the  Mogul, 
but  be  derived  little  benefit  from  them  ;  Nadjiff  being 
the  real  matter,  and  keeping  possession  of  them  till  his 
death,  which  happened  in  1782:  and  since  that  time 
the  countries  we  apeak  of  have  been  involved  in  a  scene 
of  continual  anarchy  and  bloodshed. 

4.  Next  to  the  provinces  of  Delhi  are  the  dominions 
of  the  independent  rajahs,  whose  dominions  lie  conti- 
guous to  one  another.  The  principal  are  those  of 
Joinagar,  or  Jay  pour,  Joadpour,  orMarwar,  Oiidinpour 
or  Cbitore,  and  Jesalmlre.  These  countries  are  under 
a  kind  of  feudal  constitution,  and  every  village  is  ob- 
liged to  furnish  a  certain  number  of  horseman  at  the 
shortest  warning.  The  people  are  brave,  hardy,  and 
very  much  attached  to  their  respective  chiefs;  and  their 
army  is  very  formidable,  amounting  when  collected  to 
nboul  1 50,000  horsemen. 

$.  The  Jauts  were  a  tribe  who  followed  the  occu- 
pation of  agriculture  in  the  noil  hern  pill  of  Hindus- 
tan. About  40  years  ago  they  were  I'urmed  into  it 
nation  by  Tackou  Soorageinul,  proprietor  of  an  in- 
considerable district.  After  making  himself  master  of 
nil  the  countries  dependant  on  Agra,  of  the  town  it- 
self, and  many  other  important  places,  lie  was  killed 
in  battle  with  Nadjib  ul  Dowlah,  the  Kobilla  chief,  in 
1763.  Since  that  time  the  powtr  of  this  people  has 
been  so  much  reduced  by  domestic  contentions  and 
foreign  warn,  that  the  present  raj.ih  possesses  only  a 
strong  town  named  Barlpeor,  wish  2  small  district 
around  it.  The  Jauts,  however,  it  is  said,  are  now 
manifesting  a  martial  disposition,  and  thus  may  possibly 
lit*  soon  in  a  condition  to  recover  their  former  extent 
of  territory. 

6.  The  most  considerable  of  all  the  Hindoo  powers 
nre  the  Mahrattas,  with  whom  the  Europeans  first 
became  acquainted  in  their  original  territories  of  Ma* 
labar.  The  first  of  their  chief,  was  named  oVciw,  or 
Se tva-jtt ;  who  is  said  to  have  been  descended  from  the 
ancient  Hindoo  emperors,  and  whose  father  was  lord  of 
a  small  district,  for  which  he  paid  tribute  to  the  Mo- 
hammedan king  of  Viziapour.  For  some  reason,  un- 
known to  us,  he  was  at  last  arrested  by  order  of  that 
king,  and  died  in  confinement ;  but  his  son  Seeva-jee 
took  up  arms  in  defence  of  his  country,  and  made  him- 
self master  of  several  important  places,  with  a  consider- 
able tract  of  territory,  which  were  afterwards  ceded  to  t 
bim  by  the  queen  regent,  the  king  of  Viiiapour  buying 
died  soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  war. 

Seeva-jeehavingthusestablished  himself,  soon  became 
formidable  to  bis  neighbours.     Many  of  the  Hindoo 
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princes  put  themselves  under  bis  protection,  and  be  ntjjiadssteB. 
length  ventured  to  make  war  upon  the  emperor  Aureng. '— y— w 
Zebe.  In  this  he  proved  uitsucceiisful,  was  taken  prisoner, 
and  carried  to  Delhi.  Having  found  means,  however,  to 
make  bis  escape,  be  quickly  recommenced  hostilities  ; 
and  the  emperor,  who  was  now  far  advanced  in  life, 
thought  proper  to  come  to  an  accommodation  with  so 
troublesome  an  enemy.  On  tbis  occasion  the  Mahrat- 
tas pretend  that  their  prince  obtained  a  grant  of  1 3  per 
cent,  on  all  the  revenue*  of  the  Deccan  ;  which  bat 
often  served  aa  a  pretence  to  invade  that  ronntry,  and 
levy  contributions  on  the  southern  nabobs.  Since  that 
time  the  Mahrattas  have  become  »  powerful,  that  all 
the  princes  of  Hindostan  are  alarmed  when  they  pot 
themselves  in  motion.  Their  territories  extend  about 
) 000  miles  in  length  and  700  in  breadth;  and  they 
are  governed  by  a  number  of  separate  chiefs,  all  of 
whom  acknowledge  the  Hani  Rajah  as  their  sovereign, 
mid  all  except  Moodajre  Booslab  acknowledge  the 
J'uisliwa  as  his  vicegerent.  The  capital  of  the  sovereign 
was  Sattarah  ;  but  the  Paishwa  generally  resides  at 
l'oonah,  one  degree  to  the  southward,  and  about  100 
miles  distant  from  Bombay.  The  country  ex  tends  along 
the  coast  nearly  from  Goa  to  Cambay.  On  the  south  it 
borders  nn  the  territories  of  Tippon  Saib  j  on  the  east 
it  has  those  of  tbe  Nizam  and  the  rajah  of  Brrar; 
and  on  tbe  north  those  of  tbe  Mahratta  chiefs  Sin- 
dia  and  Ilolkar. 

7.  Tbe  rajah  of  Berar,  besides  that  country,  bat 
tbe  greatest  pait  of  Orixa.  His  dominions  extend 
about  600  miles  in  length  from  east  to  west,  and  350 
from  north  to  south.  The  eastern  pari  of  Oriia  ex- 
tends along  the  sea-coast  for  about  150  English  mile*, 
and  divides  the  British  possession*  in  Bengal  from  those 
commonly  called  the  Northern  Cirmrt,  Ou  tbe  weal 
bis  territories  border  upon  those  of  the  Paishwa;  on 
the  south,  upon  those  of  tbe  Nizam,  Mahomet  Hyat  a> 
Patan  chief,  Nizam  Shah,  and  Ajid-8ing.  The  rajah 
himself  resides  at  Nagarpour,  about  midway  betwixt 
Calcutta  and  Bombay* 

8,  Madajee  Siodia,  bas  the  greatest  part  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Malva,  together  with  the  province  of  Can- 
deish-  The  remainder  is  under  the  government  of  Hol- 
kar  ;  who,  as  well  as  Sindia,  pretends  to  be  descended 
from  the  ancient  kings  of  Malva.  The  principal  resi- 
dence of  Sindia  is  at  Ugein  near  tbe  city  ofMnado, 
which  was  once  tbe  capital  of  these  kings.  Holkar  re- 
sides at  Indoor,  a  town  little  more  than  30  mile*  to  tbe 
westward  of  the  former.  Tbe  dominions  of  these,  and 
some  other  princes  of  smaller  note,  extend  at  far  at  tbe 
river  Jumna. 

The  two  last-mentioned  princes,  though  properly 
Mahrattas,  own  no  allegiance  to  the  Bam  Rajah,  or 
great  chief  to  whom  the  main  body  are  nominally  sub- 
ject. Some  time  ago  the  Mahrattas  aimed  at  tbe  con- 
quest of  all  Hindostan,  and  even  avowed  a  design  of 
expelling  all  the  Mohammedan  princes;  but  their  power 
was  effectually  checked  by  the  British,  and  their  dissen- 
sions among  themselves  put  an  end  to  all  schemes  of  thai 
kind.  Still,  however,  they  were  ready  to  watch  every 
opportunity  of  invading  tbe  territories  of  their  neigh- 
bours j  and  their  resources  being  so  considerable,  they 
were  deservedly  accounted  a  very  formidable  enemy. 
The  strength  of  their  army  consists  chiefly  in  cavalry  j 
and  both  men  nnd  horse  are  capable  of  enduring  a  great 
deal 
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deal  of  fatigue.  Bodies  of  5a  or  60,000  cavalry  have  When 
been  known  to  travel  50  nils*  a  day  for  rainy  days  eat  gr: 
together;  which,  considering  the  excessive  heat  of  the 
country,  mast  certainly  appear  very  surprising.  The 
country  11  bound  1  very  much  in  horses,  and  there  ii  one 
kind  named  the  BhteiHtrleddy  hone,  which  is  greatly 
esteemed,  and  told  at  a  very  high  price.  The  com- 
mon horse  of  these  parti  is  lean  and  looks  ill,  but  is 
abundantly  fit   for   the   purposes   ef  war.     The  only 
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;i  an  expedition,  the  horses  are  accustomed  lo 
i  pulled  up  liy  the  roots,  which  it  said  to  be 


weapon  used  by  the  horsemen  is  a  sabre 
which  they  are  m  dexterous,  that  it  is  supposed  tlie  bent 
European  hussar  would  not  be  more  than  a  match  for 
a  Maliratta  horseman.  There  are  considerable  studs 
in  every  province  belonging  to  the  Paisbwa  and  dif- 
ferent chiefs;  and  there  are  likewise  many  jundit  or 
great  herds  of  horses  belonging  to  particular  persons, 
who  turn  those  they  have  no  occasion  for  loose  in  the 
•pen  plains. 

The  Mahratta  horsemen  are  dressed  In  a  quilted 
jacket  of  cotton,  which  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the 
test  defences  against  a  sword  that  can  easily  be  con- 
trived of  equal  lightness  ;  but  the  heat  of  the  climate 
frequently  renders  it  necessary  to  be  taken  off.  The 
rest  of  their  dress  consist*  of  a  pair  of  trowsers,  and  a 
kind  of  broad  turban  which  descends  Ion  enough  to 
cover  the  neck  and  shoulders.  In  cases  of  emergency 
the  horsemen  carry  provision  both  for  themselves  and 
their  hones  in  small  bags  tied  npon  the  saddles ;  the 
food  of  the  rider  consists  only  of  a  few  small  cakes  with 
*  little  floor  or  rice,  and-  some  salt  and  spices  -,  the 
none  is  fed  with  a  kind  of  pease  named  gram,  or  with 
balls  made  of  the  flour  of  these  pease  mixed  with  but- 
ter, prepared  after  a  certain  manner,  and  named  ghee, 
together  with  some  garlic  and  hot  spices.  These  balls 
are  given  by  way  of  cordial,  and  have  the  property  of 
invigorating  the  animal  after  extraordinary  fatigue. 
*  Sometimes  it  it  is  said  that  they  add  a  email  quantity 
oSbang;  a  kind  of  drug  which  possesses  an  exhilarating 
virtue,  and  produces  some  degree  of  intoxication. 
The  Mahratta  cavalry  seldom  make  any  use  of  tenia  ; 
even  the  officers  frequently  have  no  other  accommoda- 
tion than  a  small  carpet  to  sit  and  lie  on  -,  and  a  single 
camel  is  a  Me  to  carry  the  whole  baggage  of  the  general. 
The  officers,  however,  are  generally  well  mounted,  and 
have  spare  horses  in  the  field. 

All  the  subjects  and  vassals  of  the  Mahratta  princes 
are  generally  ready  to  follow  them  into  the  field  ;  and 
in  any  case  in  which  the  honour  or  interest  of  the  na- 
tion appears  to  be  concerned,  they  generally  unite  in 
the  common  came.  Before  tbey  invade  any  country, 
'  the  general  is  at  great  pains  to  inform  himself  of  the 
nature  and  sitostion  of  it :  and  they  have  now  made 
incursions  into  so  many  different  parts  of  Hindo- 
stan,  that  there  are  very  few  countries  there  with 
which  lacy  are  not  very  well  acquainted.  Their  great 
sobriety,  and  the  fatigue  they  are  capable  of  undergo, 
ing,  render  them  very  dangerous  enemies.  In  all  their 
expeditions  the  soldier  first  provides  for  his  horse,  and 
then  gave  to  his  own  meal  5  after  which  be  lies  down 
contented  by  the  side  of  the  animal,  and  is  ready  to 
mount  him  at  the  first  sound  of  the  vapir  or  great 
drum.  They  bare  their  hones  under  the  most  excel- 
lent management ;  and  by  perpetually  caressing  and 
conversing  with  (hem,  the  animals  acquire  a  degree  of 
docility  and   sagacity    unknown    in    other    countries, 


ry  nutritive,  and  to  be  destitute  "of  that  purgative 
quality  which  belongs  to  the  blade  alone.  When  tbey 
make  an  invasion,  the  devastation  is  terrible ;  the  cattle 
are  driven  off,  the  harvest  destroyed,  the  villages  burn- 
ed, and  every  human  creature  destroyed  who  comes 
in  their  way.  Notwithstanding  this  barbarity  in  time 
of  War,  however,  they  arc  very  humane  in  time  of 
peace,  living  in  great  harmony  among  themselves,  and 
being  always  ready  to  entertain  and  assist  strangers. 
Many  of  the  cruelties  they  commit  may  be  justly  reck- 
oned the  effects  of  .retaliation  for  other  cruelties  exer- 
cised upon  them  by  their  adversaries.  Thus,  in  1771, 
after  having  given  Iiyder  Ally  a  great  defeat,  they  cut 
off  the  ears  and  noses  of  a  whole  regiment  of  prisoners, 
and  in  that  condition  sent  them  back  to  their  comman- 
der, in  return  for  bis  having  done  the  same  to  a  few 
prisoners  he  had  taken  some  time  before. 

The  revenue  of  the  Paishwa  is  very  considerable} 
bring  not  less  than  ten  millions  sterling ;  but  after  de- 
ducting the  expeuce  of  collection,  and  the  expence  of 
troops  kept  in  readiness  for  the  service  of  the  state,  it 
is  supposed  that  he  cannot  receive  more  than  four 
millions.  From  this  again  we  must  deduct  the  ex- 
pencL'9  of  the  troops  immediately  belonging  tn  tba 
Faiohwa  himself,  and  which  may  amount  to  about  three 
millions  sterling  ;  so  that  there  remains  a  surplus  only 
of  one  million  after  paying  all  the  necessary  expencea 
of  government.  This  nevertheless  has  been  managed 
with  such  economy,  that  though  long  and  expensive 
wars  were  carried  on  after  the  draih  of  Narrain  Bow, 
the  state  was  nut  only  clear  of  debt,  but  there  was  a 
surplus  of  two  millions  in  the  treasury,  which  Rogobah 
dissipated. 

9.  The  Decraa,  as  left  in  1 748  by  Nizam  a]  Mulek, 
was  by  far  ihe  most  important  and  extensive  aoubadary 
or  viceroyship  in  the  empire.  It  then  surpassed  in  size 
the  largest  kingdom  in  Europe ;  but  since  that  time 
many  provinces  have  been  conquered  by  tbe  Mahrattas, 
and  the  northern  CI  rears  by  the  British.  The  posses- 
sions of  the  Nizam  are  also  diminished  by  the  cession 
of  the  Carnatic  to  the  nabob  of  Arcnt  ;  great  pait  of 
the  territories  of  Tippno  Sail ;  and  many  other  pri>- 
vincea  <.f  less  note.  Si  ill,  however,  the  Nizam  possesses 
very  considerable  territories ;  but  his  finances  are  in  such 
a  wretched  condition,  and  his  provinces  so  ill  govern- 
ed, that  he  is  accounted  a  prince  of  no  consequence, 
though  otherwise  he  might  be  reckoned  one  of  the  most 
considerable  powers  of  Hindostan. 

10.  The  dominions  of  Tippoo  Siib,  tbe  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  Hyder  Ally,  are  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
territories  of  the  Pairbwa ;  on  the  south  by  Travancore, 
the  territory  of  an  independent  Hindoo  prince ;  on  the 
wett  by  the  sea ;  and  on  the  east  by  a  great  ridge  of 
mountains,  which  separate  them  from  the  territories  of 
the  nabob  of  Arcot.  Tbe  country  lying  to  the  eastward 
of  these  mountains  is  called  tbe  Camatic  Paytn  Ghat, 
and  to  the  westward  the  Carnatia  Bkalia  Ghat,  The 
latter  belongs  to  Tippoo  Saib;  and  the  two  toge- 
ther make  up  tbe  country  formerly  named  the  Camatic, 
though  the  name  is  now  restricted  to  the  Payen  Ghat. 
— The  situstion  of  the  Bhalla  Ghat  is  considerably 
more  elevated  than  the  other;  by  which  means  the 
temperature  of  the  air    is    much,    cooler.      On    the 
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ftinaorrsn.  toast  uf  Coremenoel  there  i>  «  pile  of  reins  called  by  became  m  object  of  some  envy  and  jealousy  tn  the 
''.*r  'the  native!  MuiffijfctfarAi,  and  by  the  British  the  tnm  member*  of  the  council  aud  ether  oensidcraUe  people  — 
pag»/ias.  Concerning  this  there  it  a  tradition,  that  it  in  that  part  of  the  world.  In  consequence  of  this,  Um 
once  stood  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  sea,  government  was  divided  into  two  parties,  one  aiding 
though  -most  of  the  rains  are  now  covered  with  water ;  with  the  governor,  and  the  other  opposing  him  i  in 
and  there  is  likewise  a  tradition,  that  the  mountains  consequence  of  which,  the  debates  were  frequently  car- 
ve speak  of  once  formed  the  boundary  of  the  ocean,  ricd  on  with  mob  heat  and  Ttolonee,  that  the  records 
The  revenue  and  strength  "of  Hyder  Ally  are  said  to  of  the  company  were  frequently  stuffed  with  nothing  bat 
have  been  greatly  exaggerated  :  the  former  amounting  accounts  of  the  contentions  of  these  jarring  parties. 
to  no  more  than  four  millions  annually,  though  by  his  Tins  indeed  may  ha  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  pria- 
eoonomy  and  goad  management  he  made  it  answer  ctpst  causes  by  which  the  reputation  of  the  British  ge- 
e-very purpose  both  in  time  of  war  and  peace.  He  vernment  in  the  eastern  parts  of  tie  world  has  suaercd ; 
was  at  great  pains  to  introduce  the  European  disei-  for  ss  there  were  very  frequently  opinions  diametrically 
pline  among  his  troops;  but  notwithstanding  all  bis  opposite  tn  one  another  recorded  npon  the  same  subject, 
endeavonra,  he  was  far  from  being  able  to  make  them  the  contending  parties  in  the  British  parliament  had 
tope  with  the  British.  The  advantages  he  gained  were  ahrsys  sufficient  authority  lor  what  they  said,  let  them 
•wing  to  bis  vast  superiority  in  cavalry,  and  the  cete-  sake  which  aide  they  would  :  and  thmr  the  characters 
rity  of  his  marches  ;  which  would  have  been  counter-  of  all  concerned  in  the  East  India  government  wore, 
acted  had  his  adversaries  been  possessed  of  agood  body  by  one  person  or  other,  set  forth  in  the  mast  opprubri- 
of  cavalry ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  event  of  the  war  ous  right, 

would  have  been  decided  in  a  single  campaign.     His         Another  sooroe  of  reproach  to  the  British  govern- 
son  Tippoo  Saib  is  said  to  have  been  n  man  of  less  ahi-  ment  in  India  was,  that  the  court  of  directors  in  Eng- 
lities  than  bis  father,  though  more  violent  in  his  diapo-  land  became  infested  with  the  same  spirit  of  party  and 
sitioti.     Against  this  prince  hostilities  commenced  by  contention  which  pervaded  ail  ether  departments  of 
the  British  in  conjunction  with  the  Mahrattas,  between  the  state.     Lord  Clivn  and  Mr  Sullivan  were  the  two 
whom  an  alliance  had  been  formed.     Tippoo  Saib  him-  great  lenders  of  these  party  disputes  ;  end  as  the  Mi- 
self  fell  a  victim  to  his  own  misguided  bravery  at  the  teres!  of  the  one  or  the  other  prevailed,  different  per- 
siege  of  Seringa pstsm,  which  surrendered  to  the  Bri-  tons  were  appointed  to  the  asnuiuistratioa,  and  daffer- 
,,        ttsh  on  the  4th  of  May  1799.  ent  measures  adopted.      The  cent  of  nil  this  wee, 
Gown-          With  regard  to  theprescntgnvernmentof  Hindestnn,  that  whenever  anew  administration  was  farmed,  the 
h"!i  0l      oot  ''"**"  "'"  not  *"aw  UB  to  enter  particularly  upon  first  object  was  to  condemn  the  measures  of  those  who 
ijiooiuu.  .^  nor  faded  jt  ;(  perhaps  of  any  importance,  us  the  had  gone  before  him.    That,  in  the  year  1764,  when 
country  is  divided  into  00  many  different  kingdoms,  the  Lord  Clive  vans  made  governor  nf  Bengal,  the  new  di- 
•overeigns  of  which,  however  they  may  differ  in  other  rectors  represented  the  affairs  of  the  company  as  in  the 
respects,  seem  all  to  agree  in  despotism  and  oppression  worst  situation  imaginable,  from  which  they  could  oa- 
«f  their  subjects.     As  a  very  considerable  part  is  now  iy  be  extricated  by  the  abilities  of  Clive.     On  the  as- 
under the  dominion  of  Britain,  it  may  be  necessary  to  rival   ef  the  latter  in  the  east,   ho  took  care  to  write 
tuke  some  notice  nf  the  behaviour  of  our  countrymen  in  haunt  reports  to  dm  same  purpose,  and  to  condemn  in 
that  part  of  the  world,  especially  as  an  idea  of  their  the  moot  violent  ■nutans  every  thing  that  had  been 


excessive  despotism  and  oppression  of  the  natives  hue  of  done ;  the  whole  body  of  the  company's  servants  were 

late  prevailed  so  much,  that  the  national  character  has  censured  indiscriminately  without  being  allowed   nay 

suffered  considerably  by  it.   This  has  arisen  partly  from  means  of  defence,   aa  they  -were  in   truth  ignorant  of 

the  great  paias  taken  to  propagate  it,  and  partly  from  the  charges  brought  against  them.     When  the  affairs 

the  ignorance   of  those   among  whom  the  report  was  nf  the   company   were  brought  under  n  parliamentary 

circulated  ;  and  the  exaggerated  accounts  and  con  ten-  review  in  the  year  1774,  the  government  was  brought 

tionsof  tbemembcrsofthegovemmenttbemselves,haVD  under  a  new  regulation.     It  now  consisted  of  a  gever- 

eontribnted  no  ten  to  confirm  and  heighten  the  preju-  Bur-general  and  four  counsellors  ;  three  of  whom  were 

dices  of  the  public.  sent  from  England  ;  two  being  military  gentler 


The  British  territories  in  the  East  Indies  were  ori- 

ihaBtttith  ginally  under  the  jurisdiction  of.  a  governor  aud  13 

I*™"-       members  ;  but  this  number  has  fluctuated  occasionally 

*  „    °       from  14  to  4,  at  which  it  was  fixed  by  act  of  parlia- 

.       r-  u.:.  u_m«.:i  -ii  « **—    _i»,k—     *■**      *- 


giving  (1 


high  rank,  and  the  third  a  gentleman  employed  in  the 
war-office.  On  their  arrival  tbey  proceeded  in  the 
same  manner  that  Lord  Clive  had  done  before  them : 
tbey  pronounced  in  the  roost  decisive  manner,  that  the 
la  this  council  all  matters,  whether  relating  to  company's  affairs  were  in  n  rninons  state  5  and  that 
r  war,  government  or  commerce,  were  debated,  every  species  of  corruption  had  been  practised  by  the 
the  governor  having  no  other  superiority  than  that  of  former  government.  This  general  accusation,  unsup- 
~°  casting  vote.  In  other  respects  the  whole  ported  by  any  land  of  evidence,  was  the  noaatant 
power  was  lodged  in  his  hands,  and  alt  the  theme  of  the  dispatches  sent  by  them  tn  England  ; 
Jence  with  the  native  princes  of  India  was  and  thus  has  the  reputation  of  the  British  gnveriuaeat 
carried  on  by  his  means,  the  dispatches  to  them  he-  ^suffered  exceedingly  through  the  unwarrantable  hber- 
iug  signed  by  bvnt  singly ;  and  nil  lire  prince*  and  great  ties  which  its  own  servants  have  been  allowed  tn  take 
men  who  visited  the  presidency  were  first  received  by  with  one  another.  It  mutt  also  be  considered,  that 
Isim,  end  then  introduced  ts  the  counsellors.  He  was  tram  the  remote  situation  of  India,  and  the  uaaveid- 
tuilitBry  governor  of  Fort  William,  and  eenrmander  in  able  ignorance  nf  its  affairs  un  that  account,  it  was 
chief  of  the  presidency  ;  whence,  as  by  his  office  ho  easy  for  any  person,  whose  mdicaoua  purposes  it  might 
eras  invested  with  n  considerable  degree  of  power,  he    ask,  tn  prejudice  the  pa  Mia  ngafnat  the  servants  nf  the 
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■nwniny  to  •>  great  ■  degree  a*  k«  pleated.  Htm  Cm  U  evident,  that  it  is  utterly  impomible,  from  the  ninisMaa. 
oome  pereon*,  toured  by  disappointment,  or  envious  af  nature  of  the  two  phut*,  that  the  one  can  be  ploughed  ■  .  a  -^ 
the  supposed  auMluuNtnU  of  other*,  represented  matter!      ap  to  sow  the  oilier."  * 

■a  such  *u  unfair  light  te  thtir  correspondents  in  Eog-  With  regard  to  the  administration  of  the  British  *f- 

land,  that  the  aaott  unjust  and  shameful  charges  ware  fain  in  the  £aat  Indies,  it  mubt  also  be  remarked,  that 
frequently  brought  against  iuueec«tper*on*,*bieh  they  the  company  now  set  in  a  very  different  capacity  from 
eoutd  neither  prevent  «er  defend  t  lie  rose  1m»  against,  what  they  originally  did.  From  a  society  of  uier- 
The  dreadful  famine  which  took  plaoe  in  Bengal  in  the  chants,  they  are  now  become  sovereigns  of  the  ccnu- 
year  1769,  offered  to  thete  malevolent  penoni  a  meet  try  to  which  they  trade.  The  latter  character  waa 
fruitful  aosree  of  calamity )  and  many  individual!  were  qnita  foreign  to  them ;  and  they  have  accordingly  look- 
aocuied  of  having  brought  on  thii  dreadful  calamity,  ed  upon  that  of  merchants  to  be  the  principal  one,  . 
~(.:„k  __,.-  ^:,_i„  #_™  „  „.™...i _:„  .1.  c„.i  while  that  of  sovereigns  waa  to  be  only  a  kind  of  ap- 
pendage to  it.  Thus,  instead  of  acting  for  the  interest 
of  the  country  they  govern,  and  which  aa  sovereigns  . 
they  naturally  ought  to  do,  they  have  acted  in  many 
case*  directly  opposite  to  it,  which,  as  merchants,  ia 
also  their  natural  interest.  Hence  also,  when  the  ad- 
ministration in  India  did  any  thing  in  obedience  to  the 
orders  of  the  directors,  which  orders  being  dictated  by. 
merchant!,  were  prejudicial  to  the  interest*  of  the  coun- 
try, that  injury  has  been  sometimes  unjustly  attributed 
to  their  servants,  who  acted  merely  in  obedience  to  the 
erderi  they  received.  On  the  other'  bend,  when  the 
India  administration  anted  with  the  generous  spirit  of, 
sovereigns,  they  were  sometimes  blamed  by  the  direc- 
tor*, who  judged  aa  merchant*,  and  sometimes  by  the 


which  arose  entirely  from  >  natural  cause,  viz.  the  fail- 
ure of  the  rains,  and  watoh  no  bo  man  power  could  have 
prevented  or  removed. 

Opinion*  of  this  kind  hare  net  only  been  circulated 
through  the  island  of  Britain  in  the  meet  open  man- 
ner* bat  have  even  appeared  "■  eofM  very  respectable 
publication*.  Thus,  in  Dr  Smith'*  Treatise  on  the 
Wealth  of  Nations,  when  sneaking  of  the  oppression 
arising  from  monopolies,  end  comparing  their  effects 
indifferent  elates:  "  The  Eagli»h  company  (eeye  be), 
have  not  yet  had  time  to  eetablith  in  Bengal  to  per- 
fectly destructive  a  system.  The  plan  of  the  govern- 
ment, however,  baa  had  exactly  the  tame  tendency. 
It  ha*  not  been  ouee*Heori,  I  am  welf  assured,  for  the 
chief,  that  it,  the  first  clerk  of  n  factory,  to  ardor  a 


peataut  to  plough  up  a  rich  field  of  poppies,  and  eow  it      minittry,  who  were  always  ready  upon  the  smallest  pre. 


with  rice  or  mom  other  grain.  The  pretence  < 
proven*,  a  tcaroity  of  provisions  \  but  the  real  reason, 
to  give  the  chief  an  opportunity  of  tolling  at  ■  better 
price  a  large  quantity  of  opium  be  had  on  band.  Upon 
other  ooeatione  the  order  hat  been  reversed,  and  a  rich 
field  of  tie*  or  other  grain  baa  been  ploughed  up  to  make 
room  tor  n  plantation  af  poppies,  when  the  chief  aaw 
y  profit  wae  to  ho  made  by  opium." 


tenco  to  interfere  in  their  affair*. 

At  the  time  when  the  British  adminiatration  first . 
commenced  in  Hindustan,  the  Hindoo  governors  were 
universally  named  rajahi;  but  though  many  of  the 
Hindoo  families  yet  bear  that  title,  it  does  not  appeal 
to  resemble,  in  any  manner  of  way,  our  lillo*  of  nobi- 


of  the  princes,  or  even  by  the  Mogul  himself. 


yauy. 


To  this,  however,  the  following  answer  haa  appeared  io  that  put  of  the  world  there  are  110  ancient  nobility, 

in  n  late  publication,  entitled  A  ehert  Review  of  the  the  title*    being   conferred    merely  by  usurpers,  who  . 

Briti*n  government  in  India.     "  The  poppy  i*  a  plant  have  neither  right  nor  title  derived  from  any  thing  but 

which  require*  a  peculiar  toil,  and  particular  onre  in  violence. 

the  outturn  of  it-     The  medium  price  of  the  land  on         In  this  country  we  find  the  till*  of  memindar  very-, 

urhichit  is  cultivated  unbent  li  ar  1 2 rupees  ibcgajk,  common;    I  word  oomponndad  of   two  other*,    aigtti- 

or  one-third  of  an  English  acre.     It  it  sowed  at  the  tying,  in  the  Persic  language,  a  landholder.     It  ap- 

begianiog  of  October,  when  the  season  of  the  peri*-  pear*  to  have  been  introduced   by  the  Mohammedan*, 

diced  rain  expire*.     The  plant  begins  to  be  fit  for  in-  end  to  have  been  a  kind  of  temporary  office,  prcacri- 

oiaian,  in  order' to  extract  it*  juice,  of  which  opium  i*  bing  the  performance  of  certain  duties,  and  requiring 

made,  about  the  end  of  December,  and  continue*  so  security  for  the  personal  appearance,  of  the  zemindar, 

till  March;     It  requires  a  dry  noil,  and  can  be  brought  He  ia  obliged  to  attend  the  exchequer  of  the  king1* 

to  maturity  only  in  the  dry  aeaaon,  when  the  periodical  chief    collector,    at  the  commencement  of  every  new 

rains  have  oeaaed.     Paddy  or  rice  land*  lot  on  a  me-  year,  to  settle  bis  revenue* ;  and  be  ia  not  allowed  to 

dium  at  three  rupee*  a  began.     Bio*  ia  towed  about  outer  upon  the  duties  of  hi*  office  for  the  year  with- 

tbo  end    of  May,  just  before  the  periodical  rains  com-  out  a  apecial  order  for  that  purpose.     Ou  the  death  of . 

mono*.     One  crop  ia  raited  abeot  the  end  of  Septem-  n  zemindar,  the  candidate  for  succession  most  petition 

her  i    and  another,  which  is  the  last,  and  by  for  the  the  sovereign,  engaging  himself  to  perform  all  the  ati- 

gveateet,  about  the  end  of  December.     It  require*  a  puleted  duties,   and  to  pay  the  customary  fee* ;   nor 

•oil  saturated  with  water*  and  lit*  soaked  in  it  for  a  can  be  enter  upon  hie  office  without  n  special  iuveiti- 

nunridorahi*  time.     On  this  account  it  ia  sowed  juet  turc     A*  the  uirundai*  were  by  virtu*  of  their  office 

before  the  periodical  raius  commence  -,  and  nine- tenth*  invested  with  considerable    power,    they  aoon  became 

of  the  quantity  of  rice  produced  in  the  company's  pro-  not  only  very  despotic  in  their  own  dominion*,  but  by . 

vinnea  grow  in  the  kingdom  of  Bengal,  which  i*  so  low  degree*  began  to  encroach  on  the  .power  of  the  sove- 

"  "  -e  grounds  are  either  overflowed  by  the  reign    himself.       After    the  irruption   of  Nadir    Shah 

'  "  .........  ..  <■__-__  .   ^ 


with  their  tributary  every  thing  was  thrown  into  contusion  : 

e  rain  which  fall*  and  Mag-  threw  off  obedience-  to  the  emperor,  the  nabob*  threw  . 

upon  them.     It  it  therefore  evident,  that  the-aoj  off  all  obedience  to  them,  and  usurped  their  power  j  at, 

and  th*  seaoon,  which  alane  nun  fructify  the  paddy  or  which  tin*  it  i*  probable  that  the  namindar*  likewise 

rice,  would  rot  c*d  destroy  the  poppy  j  and  it  i*  there-  aafuiaed  power*  to  which  they  were  by  nn  mean*  mk 
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Hiado-tan.  tilled  from  licit 

■  i  ly  >''|m|  (bey  were  Sometimes  treated  by  the  Mohammedan 
governors  as  mere  re  venue- officers,  and  used  very  harsh- 
ly. At  some  times  there  were  ■  set  of  people  bound 
for  the  zemindars  under  the  title  of  woodcdars  ;  and 
these  had  either  a  joint  power  with  the  former,  or 
Mere  superior  to  them  in  the  collection  of  the  reve- 
nues ;  and  sometimes  they  were  superseded  by  officers 
appointed  immediately  by  government  itself,  under 
the  various  name*  of  oumih,  tahsilders,  or  staawrul*. 
—The  zemindarics  are  not  limited  in  extent  or  value  { 
"  there  being  some  in  Bengal  which  yield  a  revenue  as 
high  as  350,000!.  sterling,  while  others  scarcely  amount 
to  350I.  ;  but  all  the  great  zemindars,  and  many  of 
these  in  middling  circumstances,  having  procured  for 
themselves  the  title  of  rajah,  affect  much  pomp  and 
stale  in  their  different  districts,  and  keep  thrii  inferiors 
in  as  great  subjection  as  the  Mohammedan  governors 
keep  them.  Borne  of  them  alio  have  their  power  aug- 
mented by  being  of  the  Bramin  cast ;  and  by  too 
reverence  supposed  to  be  due  to  religion  on  that  ac- 
count, joined  with  the  power  conferred  upon  them  by 
the  sovereign,  they  are  in  general  rendered  exceedingly 
despotic,  with  an  almost  unlimited  authority  to  plunder 
their  tenants  ;  in  which  they  were  indulged  by  the 
nabobs,  from  the  motive  of  plundering  them  again, 
From  the  consultations  of  the  select  committee  in 
1769,  we  are  informed  that  the  zemindars  have  a 
power  of  levying  6nes  at  pleasure}  that  they  raise 
targe  sums  from  duties  collected  in  the  market ;  and 
that  they  frequently  oblige  the  ryots  or  husbandmen 
to  work  for  nothing.  In  short,  the  same  claims  made 
b*  the  European  barons  on  their  vassals  in  tbe  timet 
of  the  feudal  system,  are  now  made  by  the  zemindars 
on  tbe  common  people  of  Hindostan.  If  oqe  of  them 
is  to  be  married,  if  be  has  a  child  born,  if  honours  are 
'  to  be  conferred  upon  him;  nay,  if  be  is  even  to  be 
fined  for  his  own  misconduct,  the  poor  ryot  must 
always  contribute  his  share.     Mr  Scrofti 
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Notwithstanding  this,  bow     terfered  in  tbe  affairs  of  Hindostan,  tbe  provinces  wen 


story  of  Hindostan,  1 
habitants  in  the  folic 
the  Gentoos,  them>el 
presiion  over  each  o 
lazy,  and  volnptuons, 
no  jealousy,  the  mint 
further  answers  t  hi 


forth  tbe  situation  of  the  iu- 
ig  words  r—"  Unhappily  for 
are  made  tbe  ministers  of  np- 
r;  the  Moor-men,  haughty, 
ike  them,  of  whom  they  have 
"9  of  their  oppression,  which 
d  of  dividing  them,  and  prevent* 


their  uniting  to  Sing  off  tbe  yoke  ;  and  by  tin 
intoxication  of  power,  they  are  found  still  mote  rapa- 
1  cious  and  cruel  than  their  foreign  masters  :  and  what 
is  more  extraordinary,  the  Bramlns  still  exceed  the 
rest  in  every  abuse  of  purer,  and  srem  to  think,  if 
they  bribe  God  by  bestowing  a  part  of  their  plun- 
der on  cows  and  faquir*,  their  iniquities  will  be  par- 
doned." 

From  this  account  of  the  situation  of  tbe  people  of 
Hindustan  under  their  native  rulers,  it  it  by  no  means 
probable  that  they  could  make  a  worse  exchange  by 
falling  under  the  jurisdiction  either  of  tbe  Mohammedan* 
or  Europeans.  A  notion  indeed  hath  been  industriously 
propagated,  that  tbe  British  government  ha*  behaved 
with  the  greatest  cruelty  in  collecting  the  revenue', 
and  that  they  have  even  invented  tortures  to  make  the 
ricb  people  discover  their  treasures ;  but  on  examining 
the  matter  impartially,  tbe  reverse  of  tbis  is  found  to 
lie  true.     At  tbe  time  that  tbe  British  government  in- 


found  to  be  in  a  ruinons  state,  in  consequence  of  the  *■ 
wan  which  had  taken  place  in  the  country.  Even  in 
the  moat  settled  state,  and  when  the  administration  was 
most  regular,  the  government  was  altogether  despotic, 
and  tbe  mode  of  collecting  its  revenues  extremely  ar- 
bitrary ;  the  punishment*  inflicted  very  cruel ;  and  the 
whole  system  of  government  such  a*  would  be  reckon- 
ed quite  (hocking  in  Europe.  It  is  only  within  these 
few  year*  that  tbe  British  could  effectually  interpose  in 
behalf  of  the  native* ;  and  in  that  short  time  it  has 
produced  a  very  considerable  reformation.  It  i*  cer- 
tain, that  the  British  government  has  discouraged  op- 
pressive measures  as  much  as  possible  ;  abolished  tbe 
cruel  modes  of  punishment  used  by  the  Mohammedans; 
and  by  instituting  a  more  regular  plan  of  justice,  has 
procured  ease  and  security  to  tbe  natives,  and. preserved 
them  in  a  state  of  tranquillity  altogether  unknown  to 
them  before  its  commencement.  Many  instances  of 
tbe  greatest  cruelty  exercised  upon  the  zemindars  and 
other  collectors  are  to  be  met  with  in  tbe  history  of 
Bengal,  written  by  a  native  historian,  and  translated  by 
Gladwin  :  yet  tbe  person  who  exercised  these  cruel- 
ties was  dignified  with  the  titles  of  tho  faithful  urvant 
of  the  Empire,  and  the  Glory  of  the  Stale;  which  shows 
that  the  people  were  absolutely  familiarised  with  cruel- 
ty, and  did  not  know  what  it  was  to  be  under  a  lenient 
government.  Since  tbe  British  had  tbe  dominion, 
matters  bave  been  totally  reversed,  and  the  Hindoos, 
instead  of  being  treated  with  cruelty,  persecuted  on 
account  of  their  religion,  and  compelled  to  renounce 
it,  have  been  nsed  with  at  least  comparative  lenity,  and. 
great  indulgence  has  been  shown  to  them  even  in  their 
most  absurd  practices  and  superstitions.  When  the  Bri- 
tish government  first  accepted  of  the  office  of  dewanny, 
or  collector  of  the  revenues,  it  was  not  in  their  power 
to  interpose  with  any  kind  of  efficacy  for  tbe  relief  of 
tbe  inhabitants ;  because  it  was  at  first  thought  pro- 
per to  allow  tbe  taxes  to  be  collected  by  natives,  who 
would  undoubtedly  follow  their  ancient  model  of  col- 
lection. Even  at  that  time,  however,  the  mildness  of 
the  British  governors  had  some  effect  upon  the  Asia- 
tics ;  so  that  the  people  in  general  wers  treated  with 
more  lenity  than  formerly:  and  in  the  year  1772, 
when  tbe  council  of  Bengal  openly  assumed  the  office 
of  dewan  themselves,  an  immediate  slop  was  put  to 
all  those  arbitrary  and  oppressive  methods  which  had 
been  formerly  in  nee.  Formerly  some  zemindars  had 
been  flogged  even  to  death,  by  an  instrument  called  a 
korah ;  but  from  the  moment  that  the  British  coun- 
cil took  the  collection  into  their  own  hand',  not  only 
this  instrument  was  laid  aside,  but  all  kind  of  corporal 
punishment}  by  which  means  the  severity  of  the 
Mohammedan  government  has  been  entirely  abolish- 
ed, and  no  other  punishments  inflicted  in  cases  of  in- 
solvency than  such  as  are  in  use  in  our  own  country. 
Stilt,  however,  in  such  extensive  dominions,  where  a 
great  share  of  power  must  be  one  way  or  other  com- 
mitted to  the  natives,  It  is  impossible  but  some  arbitrary 
acts  must  he  committed,  as  the  natives  are  always  prone 
to  acta  of  despotism  whenever  they  can  commit  them 
with  impunity ;  bot  examples  of  this  kind  cannot  with 
any  degree  of  candour  be  brought  as  a  general  charge 
against  the  British  government  in  India. — Mr  Scrofton 
gives  the  following  account  of  tbe  wretched  state  of 
the 
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u  the  provinces  now  under  the  British  jurisdiction  »l  the  of  the  world.    The  administration  was.  transferred  to  HiaWnn. 

m  time  they  were  ceded  to  tbem  by  the  Mogul.  "  When  bis  son-in-law  Meer  Cossim  ;  who  being  an  enemy  to-'-    v       ' 

the  povernors  of  the  provinces  found   the  weakness  of  the    British    government    altogether,    a  war  followed, 

the  Mogul,  and  each  set  up  as  sovereign  in  his  own  terminating  in  his  expulsion.     This  was  followed  by 

province,  although  tbcy  could  not  break  through  these  the  invasion  of  Sujab  l)owlab,  and  by  scenes  of  horrid 

immutable  laws,  they  invented  new  taxes  under  new  barbarity  and  devastation;  when  in  1765  Lord  Give 

names,   which  doubled  or  trebled  the  value  of  the  ori-  took  upon  him  the  office  of  dewan,  or  minister  who  su- 

ginal  ones,  and   which   the  landholder  was  obliged  to  perintends  the  lands  and  collections  of   the    revenue, 

levy  upon  his  tenants.     The  old  stock  of  wealth  for  An  account  of  his  proceedings  hat  already  been  given  ; 

some  time  supported  this ;  but  when  that  failed,  and  but  whatever  applause  be  might   gain,   and  in   some 

the  tenants  were  still  pressed  for  more,  they  borrowed  respects  deservedly  at  the  time,  it  is  now  said    with 

money  of  usurers  at  an  exorbitant  interest  ;  and  tbe  go-  some  probability,   that  he  raised  the   expectations    of 

vemment  still  continuing  these  demands,  the  lords  of  the  people  of  England  by  far  too  high.     Tbe  seeds  of 

tbe  lands  were  obliged  10  do  the  same:   hut  at  all  this  tbe  succeeding  evils  were  already  town.     Many  sources 

while  the  value  of   lands  did  not  incrr-ase,   the  con-  of  wealth  were  dried  up.     Raw  silk,  cloth*,  and  other 

sequence  wa«,  that  at  list,  unable  to  pay  the  interest  manufactures,  had  formerly  been  exported  to  Guzerat, 

of  the  mortgages,  ihe  rents  were  seized  by  rapaoraus  Lahore,  and   even   Ispahan.     This  had  ceased  on  the 

usurers.     The    government    finding    the  revenues   fall  invasion  of  Nadir  Shah  j   and  the  influx  of  wealth  from 

shorter  every  year,  at  last  sent  collectors  and  farmers  the  European   nations   had  ceased   before    the  British 

of  the  revenues  into  the  provinces.    Thus  tbe  lord  of  government  in  Bengal  had  an  existence.     It  was  com- 

the  land  was  divested  of  power  over  his  country,  and  pnted  that  Cossim  Aly  Cawn  robbed  tbe  country  of 
the  tenants  exposed   to  merciless  plunderers;  till   the 
farmer  and  manufacturer,  finding  that  the  more  they 
laboured  lite  more  they  paid,  the  manufacturer  would 


work  no  more,  and  the  farmer  would  cultivate  no  tjioj 
than  was  just  sufficient  for  tbe  subsistence  of  his  family. 
Thus  this  once  flourishing  and  plentiful  country  has, 
in  tbe  course  of  a  few  years,  been  reduced  to  such  mi- 
sery, that  many  thousands  are  continually  perishing 
through  want.  The  crown  lands  are  still  worse  off, 
let  out  to  the  highest  bidder  ;  and  the  Jaghrer  lands 
alone  remain  unplundered.  Hence  that  equal  distri- 
bution of  wealth  that  makes  the  happiness  of  a  people, 
and  spreads  a  face  of  cheerfulness  and  plenty  through 
all  ranks,  hat  now  ceased  ;  and  the  riches  of  the  coun- 
try are  settled  partly  in  the  hands  of  a  few  usurers  and 
greedy  courtiers,  and  the  rest  is  carried  out  of  the 
country  by  the  foreign  troops  taken  into  pay  to  maintain 
the  governors  in  their  usurpation*.  This  unhappy  decay 
the  India  company  has  already  experienced  in  ihe  de- 
cay of  their  trade,  and  the  rise  and  price  of  their  manu- 
factures ;  and  will,  I  fear,  experience  more  and  more 
annually." 

With  regard  to  the  depositions  of  the  nabobs  by  the 
British,  which  hat  been  nsed  as  a  great  argument 
against  the  general  spirit  of  British  [government  in  those 
parts,  it  most  be  remembered,  in  the  first  place, 
that  these  nabobs  were  mere  usurpers,  who  had  not 
the  leatt  title  to  their  dominions,  and  consequently 
could  not,  In  point  of  right,  complain  more  reasonably 
of  being  deprived  of  their  dominions,  tlpn  the  persons 
from  whom  they  had  taken  tbem  might  do  of  their  in- 
justice   in    driving    tbem    out.       The! 


near  five  millions"  sterling  in  jewels  and  specie.  China, 
Madras,  and  Bombay,  were  supplied  from  Bengal  to 
tbe  amount  of  more  than  two  millions;  and  several 
other  circumstance*  besides  these  contributed  to  dimi- 
nish tbe  riches  and  opulence  of  the  conutry.  In  tbe 
mean  time  the  internal  administration  of  the  country 
had  been  extremely  defective.  Tbe  zemindars  being 
under  very  little  restraint,  acted  in  a  very  arbitrary 
manner  within  their  own  districts;  and  the  tenants  had 
no  redress  against  the  impositions  and  exactions  which 
were  laid  upon  tbem.  Meer  Cossim  appointed  aumils 
to  the  collect imi  of  the  revenues  rather  than  zemindars. 
The  aumils  derive  their  authority  directly  from  the 
person  who  has  the  command  of  the  country  for  the 
present  time,  and  consequently  are  more  easily  called 
to  an  account  than  the  zemindars.  At  last,  how- 
ever, these  aumils,  having  obtained  too  great  an  in- 
fluence in  the  country,  Lord  Give  thought  proper  to 
change  tbe  plan  of  collection.  Three  natives  were 
now  appointed,  in  the  nabob's  name,  to  superintend 
this  department ;  and  one  English  gentleman,  through 
whom  the  business  was  transacted,  had  his  residence  at 
(.lie  nabob's  court,  and  communicated  the  intelligence 
to  Calcutta.  The  principal  acting  minister  in  this 
plan,  however,  thought  proper  to  change  the  mode  of 
collection  once  more,  and  to  re-appoint  the  aumils  j 
in  consequence  of  which  tbe  reventie  became  greatly 
diminished,  and  they  were  betides  complained  of  as 
greatly  oppressing  the  people.  To  remedy  these  evils, 
it  wat  first  proposed  by  Mr  Verelst,  to  send  some  of 
the  company's  servants  into  tbe  internal  parts  of  the 
country  with   the  title  of  supervisors  :   but  the  defects 


government  also  was  such,    that  it  was  impossible  it     of  administration  were  now  beyond  their  power  to  n 
dd  have  subsisted  for  any  length  of  time   without     medy ;  tbe  revenue  was  not  only  greatly  diminished, 
""  but  the  expence  of  government  exceedingly  augmented ; 

and  in  tile  year  1771  the  company  were  alarmed  by 
accounts  that  bills  had  been  drawn  upon  them  to  the 
amount  of  l,2oo,oqol.  At  this  time  Mr  Hastings 
was  appointed  to  be  governor  of  Bengal ;  and  the  con- 
fused state  in  which  matters  were  at  the  commencement 
of  bis  administration  will  easily  appear  from  the  fallowing 
extract  of  a  letter  from  the  government  of  Bengal,  dated 
itb  of  November  1772.—"  Every  zemindary 


tbe  absolute  ruin  of  the  countries  they  possessed, 
in  the  case  of  Jaffier  Ally  Cawn,  Mr  Vatnittart  de- 
clared the  country  to  be  in  10  confused  and  im- 
poverished a  state,  that  in  all  human  appearance  an- 
other month  coold  not  have  been  run  through  before 
he  would  have  been  cut  off  by  bis  own  seapoys  for 
want  of  pay,  and  the  city  become  a  scene  of  plunder 
and  disorder.  On  this  account  be  wat  degraded, 
though  without  any  of  those  circumstances  of  cruelty 
which  generally  characterise  the  revolutions  in  this  part     was  left 


1  particular  custom*     Tbe  articles 
which 
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i,  winch  composed  tbe  itvime,  the  form  of  keeping  the  ed  a  disposition  to  oppress,  rather  than  to  relieve,  the  Si 

■*  aecuuuU,  the  computation   of  time,  even  the  tecbni-  oppressed  inhabitants  of  Hindestso.     But  in  answer  to  w 

cat  term*,  which   ever  form  the  greatest  obscurity  in  that  it  ii  said,  that  tbe  difference  betwixt  the  two  coun- 

every  science,  differed  as  much  a*  tbe  soil  and  produo-  tries  is  so  great,  that  there  eae  he  no  comparison  bo- 

tiom  of  the  province.     The  nasebs  exacted  what  they  twist  the  one  and  the  other,  nor  can  the  constitution 

could  from  the  zemindar*  and  great  farmers  of  the  re-  of  .England  be  in  any  degree  adapted  to  that  of  the 

venue,  whom  tbey  left  at  liberty  to  plonder  all  below,  other.     The  religion,  laws,  manners,  and  customs,  of 

reserving  to  themselves  tbe  liberty  of  plundering  then*  both  Hindoos  Mid  Mohammedans,  are  so  essentially  dif- 

in  their  turn,  when  tbey  were  supposed  to  nave  en-  fcrent  from  those  of  this  country,  that  it  is  impossible 

tidied  themselves  with  the  spoils  of  the  country.     Toe  to  assimilate  them,  should  ever  any  thing  of  the  kind 

tnusaddiet,  who  stood  between  the  nabob  and  »mio-  be  attempted.      The  only  tine  method    therefore  of 

dart,  and  between  them  and  the  people,  had  each  judging  whether  the  present  state  of  Hindostan  is  pre- 
their  shares  of  the  public  wealth.  These  prohts  worn  ferahle  to  what  it  formerly  was,  is  to  compare  it  with 
considered  aa  illegal  embezzlements,  and  therefore  wen     what  it  wa*  under  the  best  Mogul  emperors )  and  ii 


taken  with  every  precaution  which  could  ensure  secre- 
cy ;  and  being,  consequently,  fixed  by  no  role,  de- 
pended on  the  temper,  abilities,  or  power,  of  each  in- 
dividual for  the  amount.  It  therefore  became  a  duty 
to  every  man  to  take  the  most  effectual  measures  to 
conceal  the  value  of  his  property,  and  evade  every  in. 


this  comparison  it  must  certainly  appear  that  the  pre- 
ference is  greatly  in  favour  of  the  British  administra- 
tion. In  Major  Rrnnel's  work  we  are  informed,  that 
during  tbe  reign  of  Ackbar,  whom  he  styles  "  the  glo- 
ry ef  the  house  of  Timor,1"  the  country  had  never  en- 
joyed so  much  tranquillity ;    "  but  this  tranquillity 


qoiry   into   bis   conduct  \    while   the    zemindars   and  would  hardly  be  deemed  such  in  any  other  quarter  of 

other  landholder*,  who  had  the  advantage  of  long  pos-  the  world,  and  most  therefore  be  understood  to  mean 

session,  availed  themselves  of  it  by  complex  divisions  of  a  state  abort  of  actual  rebellion,  or  at  least  commotion." 

tbe  lands,  and  intricate  modes  of  collection,  to  per-  The  aame  author,  speaking  of  the  state  of  tbe  British 

files  the  officer*  of  government,  and  confine  the  know-  empire  there,  uses  the  following  words  ;  "  Tbe  Ben- 
edge  of  the  rents  to  themselves.  The  internal  ma-  gal  provinces  which  have  been  in  our  actual  possession 
nagemeat  of  each  district  varied  no  less  than  that  of  near  23  years,  have,  during  that  whole  period,  enjoyed 
tbe  whole  province.  The  lands  subject  to  the  lame  a  greater  share  of  tranquillity  than  any  other  part  of 
collection,  and  intermixed  with  each  other,  were  some.  India,  or  indeed  than  those  provinces  had  ever  expe- 
held  by  farm,  some  superintended  by  shickdors  or  rieuced  since  tbe  days  of  Anreng-zeb>."  To  this  we 
.agents  on  tbe  part  of  tbe  collector,  and  were  left  to  may  add,  that  the  provinces  bare  not  only  experienced 
the  zemindars  themselves,  under  various  degree*  of  a  perfect  freedom  from  external  invasion*,  but  likewise 
controul."  For  some  political  reasons  the  company,  enjoy  a  degree  of  internal  tranquillity  altogether  on- 
though  they  had  acquired  tbe  dewanny,  had  not  yet  known  before,  by  the  sobjeotion  and  civilization  of  a 
chosen  to  assume  the  executive  part  of  the  office  them-  set  of  banditti  who  inhabited  the  hills  of  Bejemahl,  and 
selves,  but  committed  it  to  the  management  of  native*,  infested  the  traveller*  who  passed  that  way  ■,  a  wan- 
as  baa  already  been  mentioned,  and  their  plana  had  been  deriog  tribe  of  religions  mendicants,  who  were  wont  to 
found  extremely  defective.    By  tbe  time  that  Mr  Has-  commit  tbe  greatest  enormities. 

tings  had  been  invested  with  the  government,  the  court         Another  advantage  which  the  inhabitants  of  this  coun- 

of  directors  had  resolved  to  change  their  plan,  and  open-  try  reap  from  the  British  government,  is  the.  security 

ly  assume  the  office  of  the  dewanny  ;  and  the  rule*  esta-  from  violence  and  oppression  either  by  their  Mobamrae- 

blished  by  that  geotleman  for  the  collection  of  the  reve-  dan  superiors  or  by  one  another.  Under  tbe  article  Hut- 

nues,  hi*  mode  of  administering  justice,  and  bis  police  DOO  we  have  already  mentioned  the  particular  circom- 

for  the  government  of  the  country,  are  atill  observed  stance  that  these  people  are  liable  to  the  punishment  of 

with  very  little  variation.  losing  their  cast  from  a  variety  of  causes,  and  that  this 

The  plan  for  collecting  the  revenues  consisted,  in  is  looked  upon  by  them  to  be  the  roost  pievou*  caia- 

the  first  place,  in  rendering  tbe  accoanta  as  simple  and  mtty  they  can  suffer.     The  Mohammedan  governors 

intelligible'  as  possible  ;  in  tbe  next,  in  establishing  frequently  took  advantage  of  their  superstition  in  this 

fixed  rules  for  the  collection  ;  and  in  the  third,  ma-  respect  to  oppress  them ;  and  this  circumstance  alone 

king  the  mode  of  them  uniform  in  all  part*  of  tbe  pro-  frequently   produced  the  most  horrid   confusion.     Iu 

vincet;  and  in  the  fourth,   providing  for  the  equal  ad-  the  instruct  ion*  given   to  tbe  supervisor*,   Mr  Verelst 

ministration  of  justice.     The  power  of  the  zemindar*  inform*  them,  that  "  it  i*  difficult  to  determine  whe- 

was  now  circumscribed,  and  their  extortions  thoronghly  ther  the  original  customs,  or  the  degenerate  manners 

put  a  stop  to  5   many  vexation*  taxes  and  tolls  were  of  the  Mussulmans,  have  most  contributed  to  confound 

abolished,  and  a  new  mode  of  collecting  tbe  custom*  the  principles  of  right  and  wrang  of  these  provinces. 


was  established,  to  the  great  relief  of  tbe  merchants  : 
and  so  well  were  all  the  parts  of  this  plan  found  to  be 
adapted  to  tbe  purposes  ihey  were  designed  to  answer, 
thst  it  hax  hitherto  been  made  the  model  of  all  subse- 
quent re  guli 


Certain  it  is  (adds  be),  that  almost  every  decision  e 
their*  i*  a  corrupt  bargain  with  tbe  highest  bidder. 
Compensation  was  frequently  accepted  of  even  for  ca- 
pital crimes,  and  fine*  became  at  last  an  intolerable 
grievance  ;  nay  so  venal  were  the  judges  at  that  time, 


One  great  objection  to  the  India  government  is,  that  that  it  became  at  last  a  settled  rnle  to  allow  eaeh  of 
ike  English  law,  which  undoubtedly  ia  better  calcu-  them  a  fourth  part  of  any  property  tn  dispute  as  a 
lated  than  sny  other  fur  securing  the  liberties  of  tbe  compensation  for  bis  trouble.— It  is  impossible  to  sop- 
people,  has  not  yet  been  adopted  in  India ;  whence  it  pose  that  snch  monstrous  abuses  continue  under  the 
is  thought  that  the  company1*  servant!  bare  still  show-  British  government :  on  the  contrary  we  mult  readily 
3  believe, 
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[mdaitaa.  believe,  wlial  the  governor*  themselvei  umt,  tbat  im- 
,  mediately  after  tbe  proriaces  fell  under  British  juris- 
diction, both  Hindoo*  and  Mohammedans  bate  bees 
left  to  tb«  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  km,  and 
customs.  Tb*  Hindoo*  themeelvei  acknowledge  this, 
tod  ere  m  well  please*  with  tht  mildness  of  the  Britiih 
gfWpT— f<i  »•  tbey  are  displeased  with  the  superstition 
and  cruelty  of  tbe  Mohammedan*.  Under  the  Britiih 
government  we  cannot  suppose  bat  that  com  mere*,  to 
which  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  are  eo  much  ad- 
dicted, will  he  much  more  encouraged  than  by  tb*  ava- 
ritiH*  and  barbarous  Mohammedans.  The  fetter  had 
imposed  a*  many  restraints  upon  trade  of  all  kind*,  by 
tin  maltiwde  of  taxea  collected  at  the  landtag- places, 
Watch-houses,  markets,  &c.  tbat  it  Was  almost  impae- 
•Ibi*  to  carry  it  on  with  aoy  advantage.  Among  other 
•Btatary  regulations,  however,  enacted  by  the  British 
government  in  177s,  many  of  thoia  Uxm  upou  com- 
PMrce  were  afaoliihed,  and  a  plan  laid  for  effectually  li- 
tjenttmg  the  ashahitanta  fraat  ikon  shackles  by  which 
their  commerce  had  bean  an  long  fettered.— Regard 
1  fcaa  attt  been  paid  to  the  instruction  of  the  people  in 

«Mfal  knowiodtmi  and  the  seminary  eauhliabtd  at  Cal- 
cutta by  Sir  William  Joaes,  certainly  dees  mucb  ho- 
nour t*  the  fcander.  Santa  regard  had  indeed  been 
paid  to  this  by  tbe  Mehammedwn  emperor*  ;  hat  at  the 
time  tbat  the  Britiih  government  eommenoed,  these 
4mi  bee*  entirely  neglected,  their  endowment*  re- 
oumed  by  government,  and  even  the  (wildings  fallen 
inttt  rain." 

From  a  (omparnoti  of  any  government  to  whlnh  the 
Hindoo*  haw  hiofcett*  hem  subject,  with  tbat  of  Bri- 
4*h)t  indeed^  \t  i«  evident  that  the  preference  must  be 
given  greatly-  in  mvoar  of  the  latter.  At  the  time  when 
the)  British  Evat  vieited  that  country,  tbey  Were  not 
under  the  jarisaeatren  of  their  native  sovereigns,  nor 
bod  (hay  been  ■*  for  a  long  lime  before.  Tbe  Moguls 
were  not  only  foreigners,  bat  a  most  uroel  and  detest- 
able rawe  of  men  ;  and  it  was  by  usurpations  of  their 
own  rebellious  subjects  that  the  anarchy  and  confusion 
waa  introduced,  in  which  the  country  was  involved  for 
*0  long  m  Uma;  The  British  are  foreigners  as  well  as 
the  Moguls ;  but  the  latter,  who  profess  tbe  intolerant 
•aaerstition  of  Mohammed,  softer  their  conduct  to  be 
anlneaoed  by  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  treat  the  natives 
with  the  utmost  cruelty.  The  greatest  evil  perhaps 
which  roiolte  from  the  British  government  is,  the  ex- 
portation of  great  sums  of  money  to  a  foreign  country  ; 
but  this  evil,  with  respect  to  the  provinces  possessed  by 
tha  British,  existed  also  under  UieMobammedun  govern- 
ment. The  Mogul  emperors  resided  at  Delhi,  which 
is  fat  distant  from  the  provinces  of  Bengal,  Bahnr,  and 
Oriata,  tbe  territoriea  now  possessed  by  Britain ;  so  tbat 
the  greatest  part  of  tbe  treasure  lent  to  tbat  capital 
was  totally  lost  to  them.  In  tbe  time  of  Aureng-zebe, 
the  emperor's  tribute  amounted  to  three  millions  ster- 
ling J  and  of  this  a  considerable  part  was  specie ;  but 
since  that  time  the  tribute  wat  fixed  at  only  1,250,000!. 
and  oven  tbis  waa  a  vast  mm  ;  to  which  if  we  add  that 
carried  out  of  the  country  by  commanders  of  mercenary 
troops,  who  were  alt  foreigners,  it  ia  not  unreasonable 
to  suppose  that  under  tbe  Mogul  government  matters 
were  still  worse,  even  in  this  respect,  than  under  that 
of  Britain. 

We  shall  conclude  tbis  apology  for  the  British  go- 
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vernment,  with  tbe  following  extract  from  the  treatise  Hiid«tan. 
lately  quoted,  A  efaert  Review  of  the  British  Govern-  ^— v~^ 
mint  in  India.  "  A  more  detestable  or  detested  race 
of  people  never  appeared  (ban  the  Mohammedan  con- 
querors of  India  ;  whether  we  consider  the  brutality  of 
their  passion*,  the  bigotry  of  their  religion,  tbe  corrup- 
tion of  their  manners,  the  barbarity  of  their  education, 
or  the  tyranny  of  their  government :  In  all  these  respects 
tbey  were  the  terror  and  abhorrence  of  the  Hindoos 
whose  country  tbey  invaded,  and  whose  dominion  they, 
osurped. 

**  Tbe  fanatic  ignorance  of  the  savage  caliph,  which 
dictated  hit  barbarous  reason  for  destroying  tbe  Alex- 
andrian library,  had  neither  been  tutored  ner  refined  by 
the  Tartar  education  of  Timor  and  his  predecessors. 
The  same  superstitious  bigotry  which  incited  the  Ara- 
bian caliphs  to  destroy  the  monuments  of  western  learn- 
ing, likewise  impelled  the  Tartar  khane  to  overthrow 
tbe  religious  temples  of  the  eastern  worship.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  Itth  een.tn.ry  Mahmnod  entered 
Hindustan,  and  in  tbe  course  of  12  expeditions  he  de- 
stroyed the  famous  temples  of  Nagracut,  Tannasar, 
Matra,  and  Sumnaot.  In  the  latter  end  of  the  next 
century,  M  ah  mood  Guri  penetrated  as  far  as  (he  city  of 
Benares,  and  committed  outrages' m  Mnhroood  had  done 
before  at  Nagracut  and  Sumnaut.  Tamerlane  possessed 
M*  Much  of  this  furious  xeal  as  any  of  his  savage  prede- 
cessors; and  if  the  enthusiasm  of  this  destructive  reli- 
gion had  not  occasionally  abated  among  some  of  his  suc- 
cessors, tbey  would  scarce  bare  left  a  Hindoo  temple  or 
priest  in  the  country  they  subdued. 

"  Enough,  however,  bad  been  done  to  fix  an  indeli- 
ble stain  on  the  memory  of  those  intolerant  tyrants, 
and  to  make  a  lasting  impression  on  tbe  minds  of  the 
Hindoos,  who,  to  the  latest  period  of  tbe  Mogul  go- 
vernment, were  kept  in  constant  dread  of  doctrines, 
which,  to  their  apprehensions,  seemed  to  inspire  the 
Mohammedans  with  sacrilegious  cruelly,  Idolatry  is 
as  great  an  abomination  to  a  Mussulman  as  it  was  to 
the  Jews  when  they  most  strictly  revered  tbe  divine 
command  which  prohibits  it ;  and  most  of  the  Hindoo 
ceremonies  being  considered  by  the  Mohammedans  as 
acts  of  idolatry,  and  all  their  pagodas  as  temples  of 
idols,  a  religions  principle  excited  mutual  sentiments  of 
abhorrence  and  antipathy  between  the  conquerors  and 
their  subjects.  The  rest  of  the  character  of  tbe  Mo- 
hammedans may  be  summed  Up  in  the  concise  and  em_- 
phatic  words  of  Mr  Scrafton,  who  says,  '  their  distin- 
guishing qualities  are  perfidy  and  sensual iiy.' 

"  But  notwithstanding  these  facts,  and  that  the  his- 
tory of  their  government  is  a  disgusting  repetition  of 
oppression,  massacres,  and  rebellion,  the  fashion  of  the 
times  has  been  to  praise  it,  and  to  represent  the  situa- 
tion of  tbe  Hindoos  as  easy  and  happy  under  it,  till 
tbey  were  disturbed  in  this  peaceful  state  of  repose  and 
security  by  tbe  English ;  who  have  been  described 
(with  unparalleled  injustice)  as  aset  of  rapacious  task- 
masters. It  sorely  requires  a  very  small  degree  of  re- 
flection to  perceive,  that  iuch  representations  of  the  two 
governments  must,  from  tbe  very  nature  of  things,  be 
false. 

"  The  Mohammedan  conquerors  came   into    India 

from  a  barbarous  region,  with  minds  and  manners  ai 

uncultivated  as  the  wilds  from  which  tbey  iisoed.    The 

only  notion  they  had  of  government  was  absolute  power 
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Hindoitan.  '"  ""  sovereign,  anil  absolute  submission  in  the  subject. 

■■■  "V  ~— '  Tbe  tenet*  of  their  religion,  so  far  from  softening  the 
ferocity  of  tbeir  nature,  served  only  to  whet  the  edge 
of  their  persecution  toward*   the    suffering   Hindoo*, 
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are  the  Afghan*,  or  Patent,  and  the  Balaehet,  who 
bare  extended  themselves  on  the  fide  of  India,  ai  welt 
a*  Persia.  The  mountains  on  the  north  are  called  No* 
grahtt,  Hima,  or  MA*  Tig,  which  ha*  an  affinity  with 


whom  they  harassed  without  mercy,  and  destroyed  with-     Imaiit,  and  by  other  name*,  which  are  given  alto 


t  remorse.     Tbe  British  conquerors  came    from    a 
country  famed  for  arts  and  sciences;  the  generous  prin- 


common  to  the  mountains  on  eaehside,  separating  Hin- 
dustan from  Thibet.    The  very  prospect  of  these  moon- 


ciples  of    public  liberty  had  been  instilled  into  their     taint-is  frightful,  being  nothing  bat  hideous  precipices. 


r  earliest  infancy :  the  mild  tenets  of 
Christianity  cherished  and  commanded  every  charitable 
duty :  and  they  bad  been  taught,  by  precept  and  ex- 
ample, to  rule  with  canity,  and  to  obey  with  freedom. 
Can  it  be  supposed  that  under  these  circumstances,  the 
two  nations  should  have  totally  changed  characters  on 
their  coming  into  India  ?  That  the  barbarous  and  fero- 
cious Tartar  should  become  mild  and  enlightened  ;  that 
the  cultivated  and  generous  Briton  shoold  have  degene- 
rated into  a  cruel  tryant  *,  and  that  the  British  gover- 
nors should  have  rendered  tbe  situation  of  their  Hindoo 
subjects  worse  than  it  was  under  tbe  Mogul  emperor*  ? 
Reason  revolts  at  the  idea  ;  and  nothing  but  the  rankest 
prejudice  conld  ever  suggest  or  adopt  it." 

With  regard  to  the  geography  of  this  country,  Mr 
Kennel  observes,  that  though  by  the  modern  Euro- 
peans, Hindoslan  has  been  understood  to  mean  the  tract 
situated  between  the  rivers  Indus  and  Ganges  on  the 
east  and  west,  the  mountains  of  Thibet  and  Tartary  on 
the  north,  and  the  ocean  on  the  south,  tbe  extent  of 
Hindustan,  properly  so  called,  is  much  more  circum- 
scribed ;  and  the  name  ought  only  to  be  applied  to  that 
port  which  lies  to  the  northward  of  210  or  22*  latitude. 
The  reputed  southern  boundary  of  Hindustan  is  the 
Nerbudd*  river  as  far  as  it  goes,  and  tbe  northern  fron- 
tiers of  Bengal  and  Bahar  compose  the  remainder. 
The  countries  to  the  south  of  this  line  are  called  Deccan 
hy  the  Indian  geographers,  and  comprehend  about  one 
half  of  the  territory  generally  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Mogul  Empire.  Our  author  therefore  chooses  to 
distinguish  the  northern  part  by  tbe  name  of  Hindustan 
Proper ;  which  has  indeed  the  Indus  and  mountains  of 
Thibet  and  Tartary  for  its  western  and  noitbern  boun- 
daries ;  but  the  Burrampooter  river  is  rather  to  be  con- 
sidered as  the  eastern  boundary  than  tbe  Ganges  ;  the 
latter  intersecting  some  of  tbn  richest  provinces  in  the 
empire.  According  to  this  s opposition,  Hindoslan 
Proper  wilt  equal  in  size  the  countries  of  France,  Ger- 
many, Bohemia,  Hungary,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  the 
Low  Countries  ;  tbe  Deccan  and  peninsula  being  about 
equal  to  the  British  islands,  Spain,  and  Turkey  in  Eu- 

Towards  the  north,  Hindostan  is  very  cold  and  bar- 
ren ;  but  towards  the  south,  very  hot,  and  fertile  in  corn, 
rice,  fruits,  and  other  vegetables.  The  northern  pro- 
vinces are  very  mountainous  and  sandy;  while  the 
southern  are  for  the  most  part  level,  and  well  watered 
with  several  rivers. 

The  most  remarkable  mountains  are  those  which 
surround  it  on  three  sides.  Those  on  tbe  west,  separat- 
ing it  from  Persia,  called,  in  general,  Solet/ntan  KSy, 
or  Oie  mountains  of  Soleyman,  are  of  a  vast  height  as 
well  as  breadth,  and  are  only  passable  in  certain  places, 
through  which  roads  have  been  made  for  the  sake  of 
commerce.  The  chief  are  those  which  lead  to  Cabul, 
Gsz.no>,  and  Candabar.  This  great  chain  of  mountains 
is  inhabited  by  different  nations,  tbe  principal  of  which 


perpetually  covered  With  snow,   and  not  to  be  < 
without  tbe  greatest  danger  and  difficulty. 

The  most  remarkable  rivers  of  Hindostan  are  the  In- 
dus and  Ganges.  The  former  is  called  by  the  orien- 
tals. Send,  Si'nd,  or  Sindi.  It  rises  in  the  mountains  to 
the  north  or  north-east  of  Hindostan  ;  whence,  after  a 
long  course,  first  to  the  south  and  then  to  the  south- 
west, it  falls  into  the  Persian  sea,  below  Lower  Ban- 
der, by  several  mouths.  In  its  course  it  receives  seve- 
ral other  large  rivers,  a*  tbe  Nilah,  Jama],  Bebat,  and 
Lakka. 

Tbe  Ganges,  called  in  tbe  Indies  Gango,  rise*  in  the 
kingdom  of  Thibet :  entering  Hindostan  about  the 
30th  degree  of  latitude,  it  rnns  first  south-eastward  by 
the  cities  of  Bekaner,  Minapor,  Halabu,  Benares,  and 
Patna,  to  Bajab  Mabl,  where  it  divides  into  two 
branches.  The  eastern  having  passed  by  D&kks,  the 
capital  of  Bengal,  enter*  the  golf  of  that  name  about 
Cbatigan.  Tbe  western,  descending  by  Kossum-Bazar 
and  Hughly,  falls  into  the  golf  below  Chandcrnagor 
towards  Pi  pel  i. 

Many  of  the  Jews  and  ancient  Christians  believed 
this  river  to  be  tbe  Pison,  one  of  tbe  four  mentioned  in 
Scripture  as  the  boundaries  of  the  terrestrial  paradise. 
Tbe  Indians  retain  the  greatest  reverence  for  its  waters, 
going  in  crowd*  from  the  remotest  parts  *f  the  country 
to  wash  in  them,  from  a  persuasion  that  they  deface 
from  all  the  spots  of  sin.  The  reason  of  this  is,  be- 
cause they  imagine  tbis  river  does  not  take  its  source 
from  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  hut  descends  from  heaven 
into  tbe  paradise  of  Devendrr,  and  from  thence  into 
Hindostan.  Nothing  is  more  childish  than  tbe  fables 
of  tbe  Bramins  on  this  subject,  yet  tbe  people  swallow 
them  all.  The  Mogul  and  prince  of  Golconda  drink 
no  other  water  than  that  of  the  Ganges  :  foreigners,  on 
the  contrary,  pretend  that  it  is  very  nnwbolesome,  and 
that  it  cannot  be  safely  drank  till  it  Is  first  boiled. 
There  is  a  great  number  of  superb  pagodas  on  the 
banks  of  tbe  Ganges,  which  are  immensely  rich.  At 
certain  festivals,  there  has  been  sometimes  a  concourse 
of  ico,ooo  people  wbo  came  to  bathe  in  it.  But  what 
principally  distinguishes  this  river,  besides  its  greatness 
and  rapidity,  is  the  gold  it  brings  down  in  its  sands  and 
throw*  on  its  banks  ;  and  the  precious  stones  and  pearls 
it  produces,  not  only  in  itself,  but  in  the  gulf  of  Ben- 
gat,  into  which  it  discbarges  its  waters,  and  which 
abounds  therewith.  Tbe  Chun  or  Jem  ma,  the  Gude- 
rasu,  the  Persiiis,  Lakia,  and  several  atber  rivers,  dis- 
cbarge themselves  into  it  daring  it*  course. 

The  weather  and  seasons  are,  for  tbe  general,  very 
regular  in  this  spacious  country;  ibe  wind*  blowing 
constantly  for  six  months  from  the  south,  and  six  from 
the  north,  with  very  little  variation.  Tbe  monlha  of 
April,  May,  and  the  beginning  of  June,  till  tbe  rains 
fall,  are  so  extremely  hot,  that  tbe  reflection  from  the 
ground  is  apt  to  blister  one's  face;  and  but  for  the 
breeze  or  small  gal*  of  wind  which  blows  every  day, 
there 
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i.  there  would    be  no   living 

J  bred  in  northern  climateu  ;  for  excepting  in  ihi 
teason,  the  coldest  day  is  hotter  there  at  noon  than  inc 
hottest  day  in  England,  However,  very  surprising 
changes  of  heat  and  oolit  sometimes  happen  within  a 
few  hours  ;  so  that  a  stifling  hot  day  is  succeeded  by  a 
night  cold  enough  to  produce  a  thin  ice  on  the  water, 
and  that  night  by  a  noon  a*  scorching  as  the  preceding. 
Sometimes,  in  the  dry  season,  before  the  rains,  the 
winds  blow  with  such  extreme  violence,  that  they  carry 
vast  quantities  of  dust  and  sand  into  the  air,  which  ap- 
pear black  like  cloud*  charged  with  ram  ;  but  fall 
down  in  dry  showers,  filling  the  eye*,  ears,  and  nostrils 
of  those  among  whom  they  descend,  and  penetrate  every 
chest,  cabinet,  or  cupboard,  in  the  houses  or  tents,  by 
the  key-hole  or  crevices. 

From  Sural  to  Agra,  and  beyond,  it  seldom  or  never 
rain*,  excepting  in  one  season  of  the  year :  that  is,  from 
the  middle  of  June  to  the  middle  of  September.  These 
rains  generally  begin  and  end  with  most  furious  storms 
of  thunder  and  lightning,  'During  these  three  months 
it  rains  usually  every  day,  and  sometimes  for  a  week 
together  without  intermission  :  by  these  means  the  land 
is  enriched,  like  Egypt  by  the  Nile.  Although  the 
land  looks  before  like  the  barren  sands  of  the  Arabian 
deserts ;  yet,  in  a  few  day*  after  those  showers  begin  to 
fall,  the  surface  appear*  covered  with  verdure.  When 
the  rainy  season  is  over,  the  sky  becomes  perfectly  serene 
again,  and  scarce  one  cloud  appears  all  the  other  nine 
months  :  however,  a  refreshing  dew  falls  every  night 
dating  that  dry  interval,  which  cools  the  air,  and  cbe- 
riehes  the  earth. 

The  produce  of  Hindustan  is  very  rich  in  every  kind, 
whether  it  be  fossil,  vegetable,  or  animal.  Besides 
other  pracioas  stones  found  in  it,  there  is  a  diamond- 
mine  at  the  town  of  SoumelpAr  in  Bengal.  Quarries 
of  Theban  stone  are  so  plentiful  in  the  Mogul's  empire, 
that  there  are  both  mosques  and  pagoda  built  entirely 
of  it.  Some  travellers  tell  us,  there  are  mines  of  lead, 
iron,  and  copper,  and  even  silver ;  but  those  of  the  last, 
if  then  be  any,  need  not  be  opened,  since  the  bullion 
of  all  nations  is  sunk  in  this  empire,  which  will  take 
nothing  else  in  exchange  for  her  commodities,  and  pro- 
hibits the  exporting  it  again.  They  till  the  ground 
with  oxen  and  foot-ploughs,  sowing  in  May  and  the 
beginning  of  June,  that  all  may  be  over  before  the 
runs,  and  reaping  in  November  and  December,  which 
with  them  are  the  most  temperate  months  in  the  year. 
The  land  is  nowhere  inclosed,  excepting  a  little  near 
towns  and  villages.  The  grass  is  never  mowed  to  make 
hay,  bat  cat  off  the  ground,  either  green  or  withered, 
as  they  have  occasion  to  use  it.  Wheat,  rice,  barley, 
and  other  grain,  grow  here  in  plenty,  and  are  very 
good.  The  country  abounds  no  less  in  fruits,  as  pome- 
granates, citrons,  dates,  grapes,  almonds,  and  cocoa- 
nuts  ;  plums,  those  especially  called  txiraboian*  ;  pit 
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that  country   for  people      mulberry,  on  account  of  the  wealth  they  bring  the  n>- f|;B  i„.t, 
tives  from  the  manufactures  of  callicoes  and  silks.    They  n 

plant  abundance  of  sugar-canes  here,  as  well  as  tobacco,}    Urnm* 

but  the  latter  is  not  so  rich  and  strong  as  that  of  America, " >~ 

for  want  of  knowing  bow  to  cure  and  order  it, 

Hin  dost  an  a  fiords  also  plenty  of  ginger,  together 
with  carrots,  potatoes,  onions,  garlic,  and  other  roots 
known  to  us,  besides  small  roots  and  herbs  for  sa- 
lads ;  but  their  Sowers,  though  beautiful  to  look  at, 
have  no  scent,  excepting  roses,  and  some  few  other 
kind*. 

There  is  a  great  variety  of  animals  in  this  country, 
nd  tame  ;  of  the  former  are  elephants,  rhi- 
lions,  tygers,  leopards,  wolves,  jackals,  and 
the  like.  The  jackal*  dig  up  and  eat  dead  bodies, 
and  make  a  hideous  noise  io  the  night.  The  rhi- 
noceros is  not  common  in  the  Mogul's  empire;  but 
elephants  are  very  numerous,  some  12,  14,  or  15  feet 
high.  There  is  plenty  of  venison  and  game  of  several 
kinds;  as  red-deer,  fallow-deer,  elks,  antelopes,  kids, 
hares,  and  such  like.  None  of  these  are  imparked,  but 
all  in  common,  and  may  be  any  body's  who  will  be  at 
the  pains  to  take  them.  Among  the  wild  animals  al- 
so may  be  reckoned  the  mosk-animai,  apes,  and  mon- 
keys. 

Hindostan  affords  variety  of  beasts  for  carriage,  as 
camels,  dromedaries,  mules,  asses,  horses,  oxen,  ami 
buffaloes.  Most  of  the  horses  are  white,  and  many 
curiously  dappled,  pied,  and  spotted  all  over.  The 
flesh  of  the  oxen  is  very  sweet  and  tender.  Being  very 
tame,  many  use  them  as  they  do  horses  to  ride  on. 
Instead  of  a  bit,  they  pot  one  or  two  small  strings 
through  the  gristle  of  the  nostrils,  and  fastening  the 
ends  to  a  rope,  use  it  instead  of  a  bridle,  which  is  held 
up  by  a  bunch  of  gristly  fiesh  which  be  has  on  the  fore- 
part of  his  back.  They  saddlestiim  as  they  do  a  horse ; 
and,  if  spurred  a  little,  he  will  go  as  fast.  These  are 
generally  made  use  of  all  over  the  Indies;  and  with 
them  only  are  drawn  waggons,  coaches,  and  chariots. 
Some  of  these  oxen  will  travel  15  leagues  in  a  day. 
They  ore  of  two  sorts ;  one  six  feet  high,  which  are 
rare;  another  called  dwarfs,  which  are  only  three.  In 
some  places,  where  the  roads  are  stony,  they  shoe  their 
oxen  when  they  have  to  travel  far.  The  buffalo's  akin 
makes  excellent  buff,  and  the  female  yields  very  good 
milk  ;  but  their  flesh  is  neither  so  palatable  nor  whole- 
some as  beef.  The  sheep  of  Hindostan  have  large  hea- 
vy tails,  and  their  flesh  is  good,  but  their  wool  coarse. 

This  country  is  much  infested  with  reptiles  and  in- 
sects ;  some  of  a  noxious  kind,  as  scorpions,  snakes, 
and  rats  ;  bnt  the  lizards,  which  are  of  a  green  colour, 
are  not  hurtful.  Snakes  and  serpents,  we  are  told,  are 
sometimes  employed  to  despatch  criminals,  especially 
snch  as  have  been  guilty  of  eome  atrocious  crime,  that 
kind  of  death  being  attended  with  the  most  grievous 
torture.    The  most  troublesome  insects  in  " 


tains,  which  in  shape  resemble  a  slender  encumber,  and     try  are  flies,  musketoes,  and  chinches,  or  bugs,  the  first 


n  taste  excel  a  Norwich  pear;  mangos,  an  excellent 
fruit,  resembling  an  apricot,  but  larger;  ananas  or  pine- 
apples; lemons  and  oranges,  but  not  so  good  as  in 
other  countries ;  variety  of  pears  and  apples  in  the 
northern  parts;  and  the  tamarind- tree,  the  fruit  of 
which  is  contained  in  a  pod  resembling  those  of  beans. 
There  are  many  other  kinds  of  fruit-trees  peculiar  to 
the  country.    But  the  valuable  trees  an  the  cotton  and 


by  day,  and  the  others  in  the  night -,  when  they  offend 
no  less  by  their  stench  than  their  bite.  See  India, 
Supplement. 

HINE,  or  Hind,  a  husbandman's  servant.  Thus 
the  person  who  oversees  the  rest,  is  colled  the  master's 
bine. 

HINNOM,  or  the  Vallem  of  Rwxou,  in  Ancient 
Geography,  a  place  that  lay  to  the  smith  of  Jerusalem^  o  \f 
3  Ha  "^it'a 
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Hiniiom,     It  <***  »tw  called   ?A*  tutfry  of  TepftH,  aad  was  re-  importance.    These  people  countenance  polygamy)  and  i;i,«B*n 

HUisuan.   marknhle  for  the  cruel  and  barbarous  worship  of  ike  tbe  keeping  of  concubine*.     The  men  ere  extremely        I 

»     '      pod  Moloclt,  where  parent f  made  their  children  pas*  jealous,  end  never  admit  stranger*  of  the  ir  own  sex  to  Hippocss. 

through  (he  fire  in  honour  of  that  idol.  we  the  women.  .  tvna- 

HINZUAN,  one  of  the  Com  or  a  inland*,  lying  be*         The  chairing  the  betel  not  prevail*  greatly  io  Hin-        ■      ' 

tween  Madagascar  and  tbe  continent  of  Africa,  other-  znen,  as  in  nwt  caster*  countries,  and  cwieapondi  to 

vile  called  An/uame,  Anjuan,  Juenny,  and  Johanna,  the   European  custom   af  smoking  tobacco  or  taking 

Ai  the  account*  given  of  it  by  the  abbe"  B/iyual  and  innff,  only  with  this  difference,  that  the  practice  ia  still 

Major  Rooke  teem  to  contradict  each  other,  we  shall  more  general.    They  are  very  abstemious  as  to  the  oso 

lay  before  our  readers  the  substance   of  Sir  William  of  nine,  that  article  being  prohibited  by  the  religion  of 

Jones's  description  of  it,  by  whom  the  island  was  visited,  Mahomet,  and  perform  the  duty  of  prayer  three  or  font 


and  whose  regard  to  veracity  will  not  be  controverted. 

It  resemble*  a  vast  amphitheatre,  of  which  a  g 
notion  may  be  formed,  by  conceiving  in  the  n 
multitude  of  hill*  infinitely  diversified  in  figure  I 
magnitude,  thrown  together  with  artless  symmetry  i 


time*  a-day.     E.  Long.  44. 15,  8.  Lai.  1 

HIP,  in  the  Materia  Medita,  the  fruit  of  the  dog- 
rose  or  wild  brier.  See  Rosa,  Botany  Inde». — This 
fruit  contains  a  sonrUh  sweetish  pulp }  with  a  rough 

.            ,  prickly  matter  inclosing  tbe  seed*,  from  which  the  pulp 

all  conceivable  position*.    A  series  of  mountains  fores*  ought  to  be  carefully  separated  befort  it  be  taken  in- 

tbe  back  ground,  one  of  which  U  pointed,  almost  half  ternally  :  the  Wirtembcrg  college  observe*,  that  from 

:i  mile  above  the  level  of  the  sen,  and  not  more  than  a  neglect  of  thia  caution,  lbs  palp  of  hips  atimeiimc* 

three  miles  from  the  shore.     The  whole  of  them  are  occasions  a  pruritus  and  nana  lines*  abont  the  anus  » 

riebly  clothed  with  fruit  tree*  of  exquisite  Tcrdnra.   Be-  and  tbe  conserve  of  it  bis  been  known  Io  excite  violent 

yond  this  range  ia  another  tier,  partly  barren  and  partly  vomiting-     The  conserve  ia  tie  only  oJScinal  propam- 

vrrdanl.   Nearer  the  shore  there  it  a  vast  multitude  af  tie*  of  this  fruit. 

cliffs,  which  bring  their  verdure  almost  to  the  water-  HIPPARCHUS,  a  great  astronomer,  horn  at  Nice 
side.  The  rows  of  palm  trees  with  which  it  abounds,  ia  Dithynte,  9onii|h*d  between  llie  154th  and  163d 
which  give  an  enchanting  beauty  and  variety  to  tbe  Olympiads.  Hi*  commentary  upon  Aratus't  Plicae 
scene,  almost  appear  to  have  been  planted  by  design.  mens  is  still  extant.  Rohantt  was  vary  maca  mistaken 
The  north  aide  of  the  island  shoots  out  into  two  when  ho  asserted,  that  this  astraanner  iu  not  ap- 
points, which  are  26  miles  distant  from  each  other,  attainted  with  tbe  particular  motion  of  the  find  star* 
with  a  large  bay  between  them.  It  i*  justly  considered  from  west  to  oa*t,  by  which  tbeir  longitude  change*. 
as  a  proper  place  of  refreshment  for  vessels  bound  to  By  foretelling  eclipse*,  he  taught  mankind  not  to  b* 
and  from  the  East  Indies,  as  it  yields  limes,  lemons,  frightened  at  them,  and  that  even  the  gads  were  bound 
oranges,  and  many  other  valuable  antiscorbutics.  The  by  laws.  Pliny,  wb*  tells  this,  admires  him  fir  mak- 
ton-n  which  is  the  king's  residence,  is  on  the  enst  side  iug  a  review  of  all  the  stars ;  by  which  his  descendants 
•if  the  island,  which  contain*  no  more  than  about  200  would  be  enabled  to  discover  whether  they  are  born  and 
bouses,  notwithstanding  it  is  three -fourth*  of  a  mile  in  die,  whether  they  change  their  place,  anawhstbrr  taey 
leoicth.  igcreaM  and  decrease. 

The  cattle  of  this  island  are  a  sort  of  buffaloes,  with  HIPPIA,  a  genes  of  plants  belonging  to  tbe  syngt* 

a  large  bump  op  their  shoulders,  which  is  reported  to  be  nesia  class.     See  Bqtant  Index. 

most  delicious  rating ;  but  there  are  no  horses,  asses,  or  HIPPOBOSCA,   or  Hoajf-iXT,   a  genua  of  in* 

mules  in  the  island.    Tbe  original  natives  may  be  about  sects,  belonging  to  the  order  of  diptera.     See  Emto- 

7003,  who  ocenpv  the  hills,   and  carry   on  desultory  mology  Index. 

wars  with  the  Arabian   interlopers  living  on  tbe  sea  HIPPOCAMPUS,  nr  Su-HOJUE,  a.  specie*  of  fish 

toast,  and  about  3000  in  number.     The  ex  pence*  of  belonging  to  the  gaunt  syognatius.    See  Sing  hat  hub, 

government  are  defrayed  by  a  tax  on  200  villages,  but  Ichthyology  links, 

the  three  principal  towns  are  exempted.  Tbe  kingly  HIPPOCASTANUM,  or  CoHMBM  HcffsaVCHE*. 
power  is  considered  as  elective  by  the  principles  of  tho  nut.  Bee  Ajculus,  BqtaHT  /*/«.— It  may  be  her* 
constitution  ;  but  the  line  of  succession  ha*  not  been  n|-  added,  that  from  several  experiments  in.  the  Freaclt 
tered  since  tbe  first  election  of  a  sultan.  Mtmoires  d'Agrintttiir*,  it  appears  thatUia  fruit*/  th* 
The  price  of  every  article  it  under  proper  regule-  haroa-cheinnt  affords  a  wholes****  nouriassnent  tar  «**> 
lion-,  and  ships  who  touch  here  can  be  plentifully  sup-  tie,  and  may  even  be  employed  with  mcojss  tor  fattew 
plied  with  bullocks,  goats,  and  fowls.  The  people  seem  ing  them.  It  it  said  to  render  the  tallew  of  these  fat- 
to  be  extravagantly  fond  of  titles,  and  therefore  lord*,  toned  with  it  particularly  fin*.  The  milk  yielded  by 
dukes,  and  prince*,  are  common  among  ihetn.  A  dnke  cow*  fed  upon  it,  is  also  laid  la  b*  thicker  and  rich** 
will  dispose,  in  person,  of  the  product  of  his  own  estate,  than  that  prod  need  from  aajr  other  kind  of  food— Th* 
which  men  of  a  similar  rank  in  Europe  will  only  do  by  fruit  of  this  tree  baa  been  likewise  need  a*  fiiod  far  sheep 
the  intervention  of  agent*.  Tbe  natives  are  said  to  be  aad  poultry,  and  a*  leap  fee  snihiug  It  was  iauca 
indolent,  ns  is  the  case  in  most  tropical  countries,  and  employed  in  powder  a*  a  sursMtatcry  by  an  itinerant 
neglect  the  cultivation  of  that  exuberant  toil  which  Pro-  ocuiitt,  and  has  ban  wocasigiendad  In  some  other!  ia 
vidrnce  has  bestowed  upon  them.  cert  a  b  states  of  ophthalmia,  headaco,  &C  m  which 
There  is  a  sacred  lake,  about  half  a  mile  in  circuui-  errhine*  are  indicated.  It*  etarotaai  a  steiSMtatory  may 
ference,  in  the  interior  parts  of  the  island,  about  fifteen  also  be  obtained  by  using  il  ussier  lb*  form  of  infuioa 
miles  from  the  town  of  Johanna.  The  wild  duck*  fro-  or  decoction  drawn  up  tat*  (be  no*  trim.  Aad  it  is  ea- 
qu  en  ting  tbit  sequestered  (pot  are  said  to  be  worshipped  tirely  with  a  view  to  its  errbioe  power  that  it  i*  now  ia- 
by  tbe  natives,  and  consulted  at  oracles  in  all  affairs  of  traduced  into  th*  phArraaconcni*  of  th*  Edinburgh  coi- 
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i|.poca<-  !e8**     Bot  owi"**  tB**.  ,n*  hark  baa  also  been  repre- 

1X111131     seated  by  some  aa  a  ci»b  for  intermittent  fevers  ;  noil 

H        it  in  probably  with  thin  intention  that  thin  part  of  the 

il>jucra-  bippocestanuot  it  introduced  M  an  officinal  article  in  the 

"*      .  Pharmacopoeia  Rcatiea. 
^  HIPPOCENTAUR,  (formed  of  mw,  '*  burse," 

ssrna,  pungo,  "  I  spur,"  and  m^i,  "  bull"),  in  anti- 
quity, a  fabuloo*  monster,  supposed  to  be  half  hone 
and  half  man. 

What  gave  oceaaioo  to  the  fable  was,  that  a  people 
of  ThesssJy,  inhabiting  near  Mcunt  Pelion,  became 
thus  denominated,  became  they  were  tlie  first  that 
taught  the  act  of  mounting  on  horseback  >  which  occa- 
sioned some  of  their  neighbours  to  imagine,  that  the 
liorae  and  man  made  hut  one  animal. 

The  bippocentaurs  should  leem  to  have  di&red  from 
the  centaurs,  ill  thin,  that  the  latter  only  rode  on  bul- 
lock*, «»d  the  former  on  bonaa,  aa  the  nameu  them- 
aelvei  intimate, 

HtPPOCRAS,  a  medicinal  drink,  computed  of 
nine,  with  tpicei  and  other  ingredients  infused  there- 
in ;  much  used  among  the  French  by  way  of  a  cordial 
dram  after  meals. 

There  are  various  kinds  of  hippocras,  according  to 
the  kind  of  trine  and  the  other  additional  ingredient! 
made  use  of  t  as  white  hippocras,  red  hippocras,  claret* 
hippocras,  strawberry  hippoeraa,  bippncrai  without  wine, 
cyder  hippooraa,  &c. 

That  directed  in  the  late  London  Dispensary,  is  to 
be  made  of  cloaca,  ginger,  cinnamon,  and  nutmegs, 
beat  and  infused  in  canary  with  sugar ;  to  the  infusion, 
milk,  a  leoum,  and  aome  slips  of  rosemary,  are  to  be 
put,  and  the  whole  strained  through  a  flannel.  It  is  re- 
conMienead  as  a  cordial,  and  aa  good  in  paralytic  and 
all  nervous  cases. 

HIPPOCHATIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  triaadria  class  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
with  those  of  which  the  order  is  doubtful.  See  Bota- 
NT  I*dcx. 

HIPPOCRATES,  the  greatest  physician  of  anti- 
quity, was  been  in  the  island  of  Cos  in  the  Both  Olym- 
piad, and  flourished  at  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesias 
mar.  He  was  the  first  that  we  know  of  who  laid  down 
precepts  concerning  physic ;  and,  if  vie  may  believe  the 
author  of  his  life,  who  goes  nuder  the  name  of  Soronut, 
.drew  hit  original  from  Hercules  and  jxliealapins.  He 
was  first  a  pupil  of  his  asm  father  Hemelieea,  then  of 
Herod  icas,  then  of  Gorgias  of  Leontinum  the  orator, 
arid,  soeordmsj  to  some,  of  Democritus  of  Abder*. 
Alter  being  in stnieted  ie  physio,  and  in  the  liberal  arts, 
and  losing  his  parent*,  be  left  bis  asm  country,  and 
practised  physic  all  ever  Greece )  where  be  wee  so 
much  admired  for  his  skill,  that  he  was  publicly  sent 
for  with  Eneypben,  a  man  superior  tp  him  ia  yeura,  to 
Peseneoua  king  of  Macedonia,  who  waa  the*  thought 
to  be  contaanptiwe-  But  Hippocrates,  as  soon  as  be  ar- 
rived, proneeweas)  the  disease  to  he  entirely  menial,  as 
in  truth  it  was.  For  upon  the  death  of  his  (ether  A- 
Iraander,  Pesdiccas  fall  la  lows  with  Pbilas,  his  tether's 
mistress  t  and  this  Hippocrates  discerning  by  the  great 
change  her  presence  always  wiovght  noon  htm,  a  cure 
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he  found  all  bit  fellow  citizens  to,  and  Democritot  the  Hipp-era. 
only  wise  man  among  them.  He  -beard  many  lectures,  tes 
ana  leaned  much  philosophy  from  him  )  .  which  has  ,0 
made  Cornelius  Celsus  and  some  others  imagine,  that  **ippo- 
Hippocrates  wea  the  disciple  of  Democritus,  though  it  • ,  1'°""'"  > 
is  probable  they  never  aaw  each  other  till  this  interview 
which  was  occasioned  by  the  Abderites.  Hippocrates 
bad  also  public  invitations  toother  countries.  Thus, 
when  a  plague  invaded  the  Ulyrians  and  Ftconiant,  the 
kings  of  those  countries  begged  liim  to  come  to  their 
relief :  he  did  not  go ;  but  learning  from  tbe  messen- 
gers tbe  course  of  tbe  winds  there,  he  concluded  that 
the  distemper  would  come  to  Athens}  and  foretelling 
what  would  happen,  applied  himself  to  take  care  of  the 
city  and  the  students.  He  was  indeed  such  a  lover  of 
Greece,  that  when  bis  fame  had  reached  as  far  as  Per- 
sia, and  upon  that  account  Artaxerxea  had  intreattd 
him  by*  bis  governor  of  the  Hellespont,  with  a  pro- 
mise of  great  rewards,  to  aome  to  him,  he  refuted  to 
go.  He  also  delivered  his  own  country  from  a  war 
with  the  Athenians,  that  waa  just  ready  to  break  out, 
by  prevailing  with  tbe  Thessatians  to  comn  to  their  as* 
sistance,  for  which  he  received  very  great  honours 
from  the  Cosns.  The  Athenians  also  conferred  great 
honours  upon  bira :  they  admitted  him  next  to  Her- 
cules in  the  Eleuaioian  ceremonies  ;  gave  him  tbe  free- 
dom of  the  city ;  and  voted  a  public  maintenance  for 
him  and  hie  family  in  the  prytaneum  or  council-house 
at  Athena,  where  none  were  maintained  at  the  public 
charge,  but  such  ae-had  done  public  service  to  the  state. 
He  died  among  the  Larissmans,  some  my  in  his  90th 
year,  tome  in  bis  85th,  others  in  his  104th,  and  some 
in  his  109th.  Tbe  beat  edition  of  bit  works  is  that 
of  Foeaiua  in  Greek  and  Latin.  Hippocrates  wrote  in 
the  Ionian  dialect.  His  aphorisms,  prognostics,  and  all 
that  he  has  written  on  the  symptoms  of  diseases,  justly 
pass  for  masterpieces.     Sec  Hittory  of  Hsmcixe. 

HIPPOCRENE,  in  Aneunt  Omgrapiy,  a  foun- 
tain of  Meant  Helicon,  on  the  borders  o£  Basotia,  se- 
ared la  the  motet.  Some,  as  Ovid,  make  Hippocrene 
and  Aganippe  the  same.     See  Aganippe. 

HIPPOCREPIS,  Common  Horse-shoe  Vetch,  a 
genus  of  plants  belonging  to  tbe  diodelphia  claw  ;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  tbe  33d  order, 
PapUionarta.     See  Botany  Index. 

HIPPODROME,  Hippodxohus  (composed  of 
nrw«t,  **  homo"  and  ippt,  "  course,"  of  the  verb 
ip?tm,  cum,  "  I  ran"),  in  antiquity,  n  list  or  course 
wherein  chariot  and  horse  races  were  performed,  and- 
burse*  eiercised. 

The*  Olympian  hippodrome  or  torso-course  was  n 
space  of  ground  of  600  pesos  long,  serreunded  with  a 
wall,  near  the  city  Elie,  and  en  tbe  hanks  of  tbe  ri# 
ver  Alpbens,  It  waa  ouevev,  and  in  some  degree  ir- 
regular, on  account  of  the  sanation  1  in  one  put  was 
a  bill  of  a  moderate  height,  and  the  eirr  nit  was  adorn- 
ed with  temple*,  altars,  and  other  embellishments.  See 
Stadtdm.  There  ie  a  very  famous  hippodrome  at 
Constantinople,  which  was  begun  by  Alexander  Seve- 
rn*, and  finished  by  Constnntioe.     This  circus,  called 


Being  intreeted  by  the  people  of  Abdera  to  come  aud 
care  Demoerken  of  a  repp  not  J  saadnoee,  he  went ;  hat, 
upon  bis  arrival,  instead  of  finding  Democritus  mad, 


by  the  Torks  atmtictm,  is  400  paces  long,  and  above 
100  paces  trine.     At  the  entrance  of  the  hippodrome 
'a  one  piece, 
and  charge* 

"-"■  ""St. 


1  pyramidal  obelisk  of  granite  in  one  piece, 
about  50  feet  bigb,  terminating  in  a  point,  and  charged 
with    hieroglyphics.     The  Greek  and  Lot' 
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tions  on  its  base  show,  that  it  was  erected  by  Thendo-  HIPPONAX,  a  Greek  poet,  born  at  Epheaus  543   rr^ 

liai ;  the  machines  that  were  employed  to  raise  it  an  year*  before  the  Christian  era.  He  cultivated  the 
represented  upon  it  in  basso-relievo.  We  have  some  same  satirical  poetry  as  Arcliilochus,  and  was  not  in-  jjj 
vestiges  in  England  of  tbe  hippodromus,  in  which  the  ferior  to  him  in  tbe  beauty  or  vigour  of  bis  lines.  His 
ancient  inhabitant*  of  this  country  performed  their  satirical  raillery  obliged  him  to  £y  from  Ephesos.  As 
"'  most  remarkable  is  that  near  Stonehenge,  he  was  naturally  deformed,  two  brothers,  Buphalus 
and  Aotbermns,  made  a  statue  of  bini  ;  which,  by  tbe 
ugliness  of  its  feature*,  exposed  the  poet  to  universal 
ridicule.  Hippo  n  ax  resolved  to  revenge  the  injury; 
and  be  wrote  such  bitter  invectives  and  satirical  lam- 
poons against  them,  that  they  banged  themselves  in 
despair.     {Cie.  ad  Fatnii.  vii.  ep.  24.). 

HIPPOPHAE, Sea-Buckthorn;  a ^enusuf plants 


which  is  a  long  tract  of  ground,  about  35.0  feet  or 
200  druid  cubits  wide,  and  more  than  a  mile  and  three 
(quarters,  or  6000  druid  cubits,  in  length,  inclosed  quite 
round  with  a  bank  of  earth,  extending  directly  east 
and  nest.  The  goal  and  career  are  at  tbe  east  end. 
The  goal  is  a  high  bank  of  earth,  raised  with  a  slope 
inwards,  on  which  the  judges   are  supposed  to  have 

sat.     The  metce  are  two  tumuli,  or  small  barrows,  at      belonging  to  tbe  dicecia  class  ;  and  in  tbe  natural 
tbe  west  end  of  the  course.     These  hippodromes  were     thod  ranking  under  tbe  ititn  order,  Catyct/Ura. 
called  in  the  language  of  the  country  rksdagua,  the      Botany  Index. 
racer  rhedagwr,  and  the  carriage  r/teda,  from  tbe  Bri- 
tish word   rhedeg,  "  to  run,"      One   of  these  hippo- 
dromes, about  half  a  mile  to  the  southward  of  Leices- 
ter, retains  evident  trace*  of  the  old  name  rkedagua,  in 
tbe  corrupted  one  of  rawdikee.     There  is  another  of 
these,  says  Dr  Stukeley,  near  Dorchester  ;  another  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Lowther,  near  Penrith  iu  Cum* 
berland  ;   and  another  in  the  valley,  just  without  the 
of  Royston. 


See 


HIPPOFHAGI,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  people 

"cythin,  so  called  from  their  living  on  horse-flesh  ; 

fare  at  this  day  of  the  Tartar*  their  descendant*. 


Alio  a  people  of  Persia  (Ptolemy). 

HIPP0F0DE8,  IIipfopedes,  or  Hippopodi*. 
composed  of  tewae,  horse,  and  ret,  foot,  in  the  ancient 
geography,  an  appellation  given  to  a  certain  people 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Scythian  *ea,  as  being 
supposed  to  have  had  horses  feat.     The  hippopodes  are 


HIPPOGLOSSUS,  a  specie*  of  fish  belonging  to      mentioned  by  Dionysioa,  Geogr.  v.  310.  Mela,  lib.  i 


the  genus  Pleurohictes,  which  tee  in  Ichthyology 

HIPPOLYTUS,  a  son  of  Theseus  and  Hippolyte, 
famous  in  fabulous  history  for  his  virtue  and  his  misfor- 
tunes. His  stepmother  Pbndra  fell  in  love  with  bim, 
and  when  he  refused  to  pollute  bis  Esther's  bed,  abe  ac- 
cused him  to  Theseus  of  offering  violence  to  her  per- 


cap.  6.  Pliny,  lib.  iv.  cap.  13.  and  St  Augustine,  Dt 
Civil,  lib.  xvi.  cap.  8,  But  it  is  conjectured,  that  they 
had  this  appellation  given  them  on  account  of  their 
swiftness  or  lightness  of  foot.  Mr  Pennant  supposes 
them  to  have  been  the  inhabitants  of  tbe  Bothnian 
gulf,  and  that  they  were  the  same  sort  of  people  as  the 
Finni  Lignipedts   of  Olaus.     They  w 


Her  accusation  was  readily  believed,  and  The-  which  he  thinks  might  fairly  give  the  idea  of  their  be- 

seus  in  treated  Neptune  to  punish  tbe  incontinence  of  ing,  like  horse*,  hoofed  and  shod, 

hi*  ion.     Hippoiito*  fled  from  the  resentment  of  bis  HIPPOPOTAMUS,  the  River-horse  ;  a  genu* 

father ;  and  a*  he  punned  hi*  way  along  the  sea  shores,  of  quadrupeds  belonging  to  the  order  of  bellosc     See 

his  horses  were  so  frightened  at  the  noise  of  sen  calves  Mammalia  Index. 

which  Neptune  had  purposely  lent  there,  that  tbey  ran  HIPPURIS,  Mare's  tail,  a  genua  of  plants  be- 

amnng  the  rocks  till  his  chariot  was  broken  and  hia  longing  to  the  monandria  class ;  and  in  tbe  natural  me- 

body  torn  to  pieces.     Temples  were  raised  to  hia  me-  thod  ranking  under.the  15th  order,  Inundate*    See  Bo- 

mory,  particularly  at  Troexene,  where  be  received  di-  tant  Index. 

vine  honours.     According   to   some   accounts,   Diana  HIR/EA,  a  genus  of  plant*  belonging  to  the  decan- 

restored  him  life.  dria  class.     See  Botany  Index. 

HIPPOM ANE,  the  Manchik  EEL-TREE  ;  a  genm  -      HIRAM,  a  king  of  Tyre,  contemporary  with  Soio- 

of  plants  belonging  to  the  monoecin  class ;  and  in  the  mun,  whom  he  supplied  with  cedar,  gold,  silver,  ami 

natural  method  ranking  under  the   38th  order,   Tri-  other  materials  fur  building  the  temple.    He  died  1000 

cocca.     See  Botany  Index,  years  B.  C. 

HIPPOMANES,  a  sort  of  poison,  famous  among  Hiram  of  Tyre,  an  artist  who  assisted  in  tbe  con- 

tlie  ancients  as  an  ingredient  in  amorous   philters  or'  atruotion  of  Solomon's  temple,  and  other  public  build- 

love.charms.     The  word  is  Greek  imfumt,  composed  ing*  at  Jerusalem,  flourished  1015  B.  C. 

afhrwtf,  "  a  horae,"  and /swmm,  "  fury  or  madness."  HIRCANIA,  in  Ancient  Geography.      See  Hyr- 

■  Authors  are  not  agreed  about   the  nature  of  the  cania. 

hippomane*.     Pliny  describe*  it  as  a  blackish  caruncle  HIRCH-Ho&tf,  »  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 

found  on  the  head  of  a  new-born  colt ;  which  the  dam  of  tbe  Lower  Rhine,  with  a  strong  castle.     It  is  seated 

bites  off  and  eat*  as  soon  as  she  is  delivered.    He  adds,  on  tbe  tide  of  a  hill  on  tbe  river  Neckar,  and  belongs 

that  if  she  be  prevented  herein  by  any  one's  cutting  it  to  Bavaria.     E.  Long.  9.  o.  N.  Let.  49,  :  " 

off  before,   she  will   not  take   to,  nor  bring  up  tbe  HIRCUS,  in  Aitronamy,  a  £ 

young.     Virgil,  and  after  bim  Serviu*  and  Columella,  magnitude,  the  lame  with  Capelli 


describe  it  as  a  poitonous  matter  trickling  from  the  pu- 
dendum of  a  mare  when  proud,  or  longing  for  the 
horse.  At  the  end  of  Mr  Bayle's  dictionary  is  a  very 
learned  dissertation  on  the  hippomanes,  ana  al)  its  fir- 
lues  both  real  and  pretended. 


of  by  some  writers  for  a  comet,  e 

with  a  mane,  apparently  rough  and  hairy. 

HIRE,  Philip  de  la,  a 
astronomer  of  eminence,  was  born  at  Pari*  is  tbe  year 
1 640.     Hi*  father,  who  was  painter  to  his  majesty,  de- 
signing 


,  Google 


H    I    R 


Hire       signing  to  bring  him  up  to  the  same  occupation,  taught 
H         him  drawing  and  such  parts  of  the  mathematics  as  are 

;ic"'^J;  intimately  connected  with  it.  At  the  age  of  20  be  took 
*  a  journey  into  Italy,  to  enlarge  his  knowledge  of  hii 
favourite  art,  in  which  country  he  resided  for  about  four 
yean.  The  study  of  the  mathematics  afterwards  occu- 
pied all  bit  attention,  which  he  continued  to  prosecute 
on  hit  return  to  bis  native  city  ;  and  the  publication  of 
some  work*  having  procured  him  so  high  a  reputation, 
be  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in 
the  year  1678. 

When  the  celebrated  minister  Colbert  conceived  the 
,  design  of  constructing  a  better  map  of  France  than  any 
at  that  time  to  be  met  with,  Do  la  Hire  was  nominated 
.in  conjunction  with  Picard,  to  make  tbe  necessary  ob- 
. serrations,  which  engaged  his  attention  for  seme  yean 
in  different  provinces.  Bat  besides  tbe  chief  object  of 
his  journeys,  he  philosophized  upon  every  thing  that  oc- 
curred to  him,  in  a  particular  manner  on  tbe  variations 
of  the  magnetic  needle,  on  refractions,  and  the  height 
of  mountains  as  ascertained  by  the  barometer. 

In  tbe  year  1683  he  was  employed  in  continuing  the 
-meridian  line  wbicb  had  been  begun  by  Picard  in  1669. 
He  continued  it  from  Paris  towards  the  north,  end  Cas- 
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of  the  Upper  Rhine,  and  capital  of  a   principality  of  HmchftlJ 
the  same  name,  defending  on  a  famous  abbey  which    _     D 
was  secularized  in  favour  of  the  house  of  Cassel.    It  is  Hispamola. 
seated  on  tbe  river  Fuida,  in  E.  Long.  9.  52.  N.  Lat.         * 
5»-  4°"- 

HIKTELLA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
pentandria  class ;  and  in  tbe  natural  method  ranking 
with  those  of  which  the  order  is  doubtful,  See  Botany 

HIKUDO,  the  Leech  ;  a  genus  of  insects  belonging 
to  the  order  of  venues  intestina.  See  Helmintholo- 
Cy  Index. 

HIRUNDO,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  order 
of  passeres.     See  Ornithology  Index. 

HISPA,  in  Zoology.,  a  genus  of  insects  belonging  to 
the  order  coleoptcra-     See  Entomology  Index. 

HISPALIS,  a  town  of  Baetica,  in  tbe  Farther 
Spain  i  an  ancient  mart  or  trading  town  00  tbe  BaMis, 
navigable  quite  up  to  it  for  ships  of  burthen,  and  thence 
to  Corduba  for  river  barges.  Called  Colonia  Romulen- 
tit.  It  bad  also  a  conventus  jmidicus,  acourt  of  justice 
or  assizes,  (Pliny).  Now  called  Seville.  W,  Long.  6. 
N.  Lat.  37. 

HISPANIA,  called  Hetperia   Ultima,    (Horace), 


ii  carried  it  on  towards  the  sooth ;  bat  an  the  death  of     because  the  westmost  part  of  Europe ;  also  Iberia,  from 


Colbert,  which  happened  tbe  same  year,  the  work  was 
laid  aside  in  an  unfinished  state.     He  was  afterwards 
employed,  in  conjunction  with  other  eminent  pbilos 
piers,  in  taking  the  necessary  levels  for  tbe  grand  aque- 
ducts which  Louis  XIV  was  about  to  make. 

Tbe  works  which  bare  been  published  by  De  la  Hire 
are  very  numerous;  and  as  be  was  professor  of  tbe  Royal 
College  and  Academy  of  Architecture,  he  must  have 
been  constantly  employed.  He  had  the  politeness,  cir- 
cumspection, and  prudence  of  Italy,  which  made  him 
appear  too  reserved  in  the  estimation  of  bis  versatile 
countrymen,  yet  be  was  regarded  by  all  as  an  honest, 
disinterested  man.  He  died  in  tbe  year  1718,  at  tbe 
great  age  of  78. 

He  published  Tratti  de  Meehaniguei  NouvelU  Me-  dera  times.  The  people  were  of  a  warlike  turn,  (stra- 
thode  en  Geometric  pour  let  Seetiont  dee  Superficies  Co-  bo);  and  their  bodies  being  formed  for  hardship!  and 
tu'quet  et  Cylmdriqvci;  He  Cycioidci  Nouveaux  £le-  labour,  they  ever  preferred  war  to  peace,  and  were  re- 
tmens  dct  Sections  Coniques ;  lee  Lieux  Geometriquel ,-  markahiy  prodigal  of  life  (Justin,  Sil.  Italicus).  Spain 
la  Construction  ou  Effect  ion  dee  Equation*;  La  Gno-  has  produced  several  great  men,  both  in  a  literary  and  a 
monique,  and  several  others  of  less  importance.     That  "*  political  capacity.     See  Spain. 

■        "  HISPANIOLA,    called    also   St  Domikoo,     - 


tbe  river  Iberus.  Its  name  Hispania,  or  Spania,  (Greek) 
of  Phoenician  original,  from  its  great  number  of 
rabbits :  the  Phoenicians,  who  settled  several  colonies 
on  tbe  coast,  calling  it  Spanjah  from  these  animals. 
It  has  the  sea  on  every  side,  except  on  that  next  to 
Gaul,  front  which  it  is  separated  by  tbe  Pyrenees. 
The  Romans  et  first  divided  it  into  the  Farther  and 
Hither  Spain,  under  two  praetors.  In  that  state  it 
continued  down  to  Augustus;  who  divided  the  Farther 
Spain  into  Btetica,  which  he  left  to  the  people  to  be 
governed  by  a  proconsul  ;  and  into  Lusiiania,  which  be 
added  to  his  own  provinces;  calling  the  Hither  Spain 
Tarraconentis.  Hispania  was  a  country  celebrated  for 
.*  fertility,  of  which  it  has  greatly  fallen  short  in  mo- 


which  gained  him  the  greatest  reputation 

rope,  was  his  Sclettiones  Coniem  in  novem  librot  distrU 

butte,  considered  by  tbe   best  judges   as  an   original 

work. 

HIRING,  in  Law.     See  Bontowina  and  Hiring. 

HIRPINI,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  people  of  Italy, 
nest  to  the  Semnitcs,  to  the  south-east,  and  descendants 
from  tbcm ;  situated  to  the  north  of  the  Picentini,  and 
to  tbe  west  of  the  Apuli,  having  on  tbe  north  the 
Apennine  and  a  part  of  Satnniom.  Their  name  is  from 
Hirput,  a  term  denoting  a  wolf  in  their  language  ;  ei- 
ther because  under  the  conduct  of  this  animal  the  colo- 
ny was  led  and  settled,  according  to  Strabo;  or  because. 


largest  of  the  Antilles  or  Caribbee  islands,  extending 
about  420  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  120  in-  breadth 
from  north  to  south  ;  lying  between  17*  37'  and  20°  of 
N.  Lat.  and  between  67°  $f  and  74°  15*  W.  Long. 
Tbe  climate  is  hot,  but  not  reckoned  unwholesome ; 
and  some  of  the  inhabitants  are  said  to  arrive  at  tbe 
age  of  120.  It  is  sometimes  refreshed  by  breezes  and 
rains;  and  its  salubrity  is  likewise  in  a  great  measure 
owing  to  tbe  beautiful  variety  of  hills  and  valleys, 
woods  and  rivers,  which  everywhere  present  them- 
selves. It  is  indeed  reckoned  by  far  the  finest  and 
most  pleasant  island  of  the  Antilles,  as  being  the  best 


like  that  prowling  animal,  they  lived  on  plunder,  accord-     accommodated  to  all  the  purposes  of  life  when  duly  cul- 
ing  to  Servius.  tivated, 

HIRSBERG,   a  town  of  Silesia,   in  the  territory  "" 


of  Jauer,  famous  for  its  mineral  baths.     It  is  seated 
eo  the  river  Bosar,  in  E.  Eong.  1 5.  50.  N.  Lat.  co. 
13- 
HIRSCHFELD,  a  town  of  Germany,  iu  tbe  circle 


riand,  famous  for  being  the  earliest  settlement 
of  the  Spaniards  in  the  New  world,  was  at  first  in  high 
estimation  for  the  quantity  of  gold  it  supplied  :  this 
wealth  diminished  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  country, 
whom  they  obliged  to  dig  it  oat  of  tbe  bowels  of  the 
earth  y. 


H    I    S 
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"HiipooiuU.  earth  ;  and  the  source  of  it  wai  entirely  dried  up,  when      bowels  of  it  for  vein  of  gold,  which  an  quickly  ex- 

■     -v— 4  they  were  exterminated,  which  wae  quickly  done  by  m      ■—— *-■ '      'pl" *  — J-~ ■ J  --  — :-  *- 

■met  of  the  moat  shocking  barbarities  that  ewr  dis- 
graced (he  history  of  any  nation.  Bemoni  relate*,  that 
of  two  millions  of  inhabitants,  contained  in  the  island 
when  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1493,  scarce  153 
were  alive  in  1545.  A  vehement  desire  of  Opening 
again  tin's  source  of  wealth  inspired  the  thought  of  get- 
ting slaves  from  Africa ;  hut,  besides  that  these  were 


The  government  endeavoured  in  vain  to  pat 
n  stop  to  this  emigration  j  the  law*  were  always  either 
artfully  eluded,  or  openly  violated. 

The  weakness,  which  was  a  neeessary  consequence 
af  such  a  conduct,  leaving  the  coasts  without  defence, 
encouraged  the  enemies  af  Spain  to  ravage  then*.  Even 
the  capital  of  this  island  was  taken  and  piH*ged  by  that 
celebrated  English  sailor,  Sir  Faucis  Drake.  The 
found  unfit  for  the  labours  they  were  destined  to,  the  trailers  of  less  coneeejossMe  contested  themselves  with 
.  multitude  of  mines,  which  then  began  to  be  wrooght  intercepting  vessels  in  their  passage  through-  these  hui- 
on  the  continent,  made  those  ofHispaniola  no  longer  of  todea,  the  best  known  at  that  time  of  any  ia  th«  new 
any  importance.  An  idea  now  suggested  itself,  that  world.  To  complete  these  misfortunes,  the  Caattlian* 
'  their  negroes,  which  were  heskby,  strong,  and  patient,  themserves  commenced  pirates.  They  attheked  as  ships 
might  be  usefully  employed  id  husbandry  ;  and  they  bat  those  of  their  own  nation  ;  which  were  mora  rich, 
adopted,  through  necessity,  a  wise  resolution,  which,  worse  provided,  and  worts  defended,  than  nay  others, 
had  they  known  their  own  interest,  they  would  have  The  custom  they  had  of  fitting  sot  ships  clandestinely, 
embraced  by  choke.  in  order  to  preenre  slaves,  prevented  thorn  from  being 

The  produce  of  their  industry  was  at  first  extreme-  known;  and  the  assistance  they  pnisxuusd  from  the 
ly  small,  because  the  labourers  were  few.  Charles  V.  ships  of  war,  commissioned  to  protect  the  trade,  insured 
who,  like  most  sovereigns,  preferred  hit  favourites  to     to  them  impunity. 

every  thing,  had  granted  an  exclusive  right  of  the  The  foreign  trade  of  the  colony  was  its  only  resource 
slave-trade  to  a  Flemish  nobleman,  who  made  ever  bis  in  this  distress  ;  and  that  waa  illicit:  bit  as  it  oeM*- 
privitege  to  the  Genoese.  Those  avaricious  republi-  tmed  to  ba  carried  on,  notwithstanding  the  vigHaaee 
caos  conducted  this  infamous  commerce  as  all  mono-  of  the  governors,  or,  perhaps,  by  their  connives, 
polies  are  conducted  \  they  resolved  to  sell  dear,  and  the  policy  of  an  exasperated  and  short-sighted  const 
They  sold  but  few.  When  time  and  competition  bttd  exerted  itself  in  demolishing  most  of  the  sea-ports, 
fixed  the  natural  and  necessary  price  of  slaves,  the  and  eViving  the  miserable  inhabitants  into  the-  inland: 
number  of  them  increased.  It  may  easily  be  fmagin-  country.  This  act  of  violenea  threw  them  into  a  state 
ed,'  that  the  Spaniards,  who  bad  been  accustomed  to  of  dejection}  which  the  meumioos  and  settlement  of' 
treat  the  Indians  as  beasts,  did  not  entertain  a  higher  the  French  on  the  island)  afterwards-  carried  so  lbs  ut- 
opinion  of  these  negro  Africans,  whom  they  snbstitu-  most  pitch.  The  latter,  after  having  made  some  on. 
ted  in  their  place.  Degraded  still  ferther  in  their  successful  attempt!  to  settle  ea  the  island,  has)  part  of 
eyes  by  the  price  they  had  paid  for  them,  even  rrli-  it  yielded  to  them  in  11)07,  *ai  afterwards  enjoyed  by 
gion  could  not  restrain  them  from  aggravating  the  far  the  best  share, 
weight  of  their  servitude.     It  became  intolerable,  and  Spain,  totally  taken  op  with  that  vast  etspirr  which 


these  wretched  slaves  made  an  effort  to  recover  the  1 
alienable  rights  of  mankind.      Their  attempt  proved 
unsuccessful ;  bat  they  reaped  this  benefit  from  their 
despair,  that  they  were  afterwards  treated  with  lest  in- 
humanity. 

This  moderation  (if  tyranny  cramped  by  the  ap- 
prehension of  revolt  can  deserve  that  name)  was  attend- 
ed with  good  consequences.  Cultivation  was  pursued 
with  some  degree  of  success.  Soon  after  the  middle  of 
the  1 6th  century,   the  mother  country  drew  annually      with  the  mother  country  but  by  a  single  ship  of 


she  had  formed  on  the  continent,  need  Dow 
tipate  this  lethargy.  She  even  refused  to  listen  to-  the 
solicitations  of  her  Flemish  subjects,  who  earnestly  press- 
ed that  rhey  might  have  permission  to  (dear  these  tortile 
lands.  Rather  than  run  the  risk  of  sewing  them  entry 
on  •  contraband  trade  an  the  coasts,  she  shorn  to  bory 
in  oblivion  a  settlement  which  bad  been  af  cousesjsesoe, 
and  was  likely  to  become  so  again. 

This  colony,  which  bad  no  longer  any  i 


from  this  colony  ten  millions  weight  of  soger,  a  large 
quantity  of  wood  for  dyeing,  with  tobacco,  cocoa,  cassia, 
ginger,  and  cotton,  in  abundance.  One  might  ima- 
gine, that  such  favourable  beginnings  would  give  both 
the  desire  and  the  means  of  carrying  them  further  ;  but 
a.  train  of  events,  more  fatal  each  than  the  other,  ruined 
these  hopes. 


great  burthen,  that  arrived  from  throes  every  third  year, 
consisted,  in  1717,  of  18,410  inhabitants,  mtuttdiag 
Spaniards,  mestees,  negroes,  or  mulattoes.  The  com- 
plexion and  eharacter  of  these  people  differed  according 
to  the  different  proportions  ef  American,  European, 
and  African  blood  they  bad  received  from  that  natural 
and  transient  nnion  which  restores  all  races  and  condi- 


The  first  misfortune  arose  from  the  depopulation  of  tions  to  the  same  level.  These  domi-saesges,  plauged 
the  island.  The  Spanish  conquests  on  the  continent  in  the  extreme  of  sloth,  lived  upon  fruits  and  roots, 
should  naturally  have  contributed  to  promote  the  sne-  dwelt  in  cottages  without  fsn-nitnre,  and  most  of  them 
cess  of  an  island,  which  nature  seemed  to  have  formed  without  clothes.  The  few  among  them,  in  whom  in- 
to be  the  centre  of  that  vast  dominion  arising  around  dolcnce  had  not  totally  tnpprassed  the  sense  of  decency 
■it,  to  be  the  staple  of  the  different  colonies.  But  it  and  taste  for  the  conveniences  of  life,  purchased  clothes 
fell  out  quite  otherwise:  on  a  view,  of  the  immense  of  their  neighbours  the  French  in  return  for  their  cattle, 
fortunes  raising  in  Mexico,  and  other  parts,  the  richest  and  the  money  sent  to  them  for  the  maintenance  of  two 
inhabitants  of  Hispsniola  began  to  despise  their  set-  hundred  soldiers,  the  priests,  and  the  government, 
tlements,  and  quilted  the  true  source  of  riches,  which  In  the  year  1788,  the  revolutionary  principles  whdoh 
is  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  to  go  and  ransack  the  began  to  agitate  Europe,  made  their  way  to  the  West 

ladies. 
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immsU. IWW.  The  French  association  for  abolishing  thasiavn 
,  trade,  called  Amis  dts  Noirs,  kept  op  a  correspor.de nee 

with  inch  rich  Mulattora  as  bad  coma  to  France  for 
ihoir  education,  and  its  members  laboured  to  convince 
them  that  there  was  neither  civil  nor  political  ditl Suc- 
tion between  them  and  the  while  people.  These  ideas 
were  strengthened  by  the  celebrated  declaration  of  the 
national  assembly,  that  all  men  an  born  and  continue 
free,  possessing  equal  rights.  The  consequence  was, 
that  the  Molnttoes  of  Hispaniola  broke  out  Into  open 
rebellion,  hot  for  waul  of  unity  of  design  they  were  aooa 
overpowered. 

This  spirit,  however,  still  continued  to  exert  itself, 
•  and  the  assembly  of  France  having  avowed  its  design 
not  to  interfere  with  the  internal  affairs  of  the  colony, 
discontent  and  remonstrances  were  exhibited  by  the 
factions  friends  of  the  negroes.  They  considered  this 
as  countenancing  the  African  trade,  and  an  acknow- 
ledgment that  the  planters  were  not  colonists,  but  in- 
dependent people.  This  idea  struck  the  colonists  them- 
selves, for  by  a  decree  they  debarred  tbe  king's  dele- 
gate from  having  a  negative  on  any  of  their  future 
acts.  The  Amis  dei  Noirs,  in  the  mean  time,  exerted 
all  their  influence  to  kindle  nod  cherish  a  spirit  of  re- 
bellion in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  colour;  for  which 
purpose  tbey  carefully  taught  one  Jamee  Oge,  then  re- 
siding at  Paris,  the  doctrines  of  equality  and  the  rights 
of  man,  nrged  him  to  return  to  St  Domingo,  place  him- 
self at  the  head  of  his  people,  and  rescue  them  from 
the  oppression  of  the  whites,  pledging  themselves  to 
procure  arras  and  ammunition  for  him  in  America,  that 
the  affair  might  be  kept  as  profound  a  secret  as  possi- 
ble. He  accordingly  set  sail  for  New  England  in  July 
1790  ;  but  all  the  vigilauee  of  the  parties  concerned 
coold  not  deceive  the  government  oF  France,  and  bis 
portrait  was  sent  to  St  Domingo  before  him.  Be  made 
the  island  in  October,  and  declared  soon  after  by  vir- 
tue of  a  manifesto,  that  if  the  privileges  of  the  whites 
were  not  conferred  on  all'  witbout  discrimination,  he 
would  instantly  (ike  up  arms  to  obtain  them  by  .force. 
With  a  small  detachment  of  300  men  he  massacred  all 
tbe  white  people  that  came  in  his  way,  as  welt  as  all 
those  of  his  own  colour  who  refused  to  join  him.  This 
little  army  was  very  soon  subdued,  and  their  misguided 
leader  was  punished  as  a  traitor. 

Tbe  French  national  assembly  decreed  that  every 
person  25  years  old  and  upwards,  if  he  possessed  proper' 
ty,  and  had  lived  two  years  in  the  colony,  and  paid 
taws,  should  be  permitted  to  elect  the  members  of  the 
colonial  assembly,  on  which  account  the  people  of  colour 
inferred,  that  this  privilege  was  bestowed  upon  them.  It 
is  uncharitable  to  believe  that  this  was  tbe  intention  of 
the  national  assembly  ;  but  Gregoire  and  others  carried 
their  favourite  point,  .that  Mnlattoes  horn  of  free  pa- 
rents might  not  only  elect  their  own  representatives, 
bat  also  sit  a*  members  in  the  colonial  assemblies.  In 
consequence  of  this  measure,  all  the  white  people  fell 
victims  to  the  indignation  of  the  people  of  colour.  The 
negroes  were  now  fully  determined  to  recover  their  li- 
berty. On  the  23d  of  August  1791,  the  people  in  tbe 
town  of  the  Cape  were  informed  that  the  slaves  in  the 
adjacent  parishes  had  revolted,  a  report  which  was  too 
soon  confirmed  by  the  arrival  of  those  who  bad  escaped 
the  massacre.  Hostilities  commenced  between  tbe  two 
parties,  and  terminated  with  the  loss  of  aooo  white  peo  ■ 
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pie,  while  not  fewer  than  10,000  Mnlattoes  and  Ne-  Hispaniola. 
groes  perished  by  famine  and  the  sword,  and  several  '  ■■,-■■  ' 
hundreds  by  the  hands  of  tbe  executioner. 

The  news  of  these  transactions  having  reached  Paris, 
tho  members  of  the  assembly  were  persuaded  that  they 
had  carried  their  principles  of  equality  by  much  too 
far,  and  they  repealed  their  celebrated  decree  which 
bad  placed  tbe  people  of  colour  on  a  footing  with  the 
whites.  Commissioners  (three  in  number)  were  sent 
to  restore  peace  between  the  whites  and  Mulattoes,  but 
as  two  of  them  were  men  of  infamous  characters,  and 
incapable  nf  extinguishing  the  flames  of  rebellion,  they 
returned  to  France  without  being  able  to  accomplish  the 
object  of  their  mission. 

Tbe  Amis  des  Noirs  having  again  acquired  the  supe- 
riority in  the  national  assembly,  Santbonax,  Polvcrel, 
and  Ailhand,  with  6000  men  from  tbe  national  guards, 
were  ordered  for  St  Domingo.  The  governor  of  the 
island  perceiving  that  these  commissioners  took  all  the 
authority  on  themselves,  and  resolved  to  reduce  him  to 
a  cypher,  he  remonstrated  against  their  proceedings,  in 
consequence  of  which  he  was  immediately  arrested,  and 
aent  a  state  prisoner  to  France.  The  commissioner* 
afterwards  disagreeing  among  themselves,  Ailbaud  was 
dismissed  from  their  councils. 

Unsuccessful  attempts  were  made  by  the  British  go- 
vernment to  subdue  the  commissioners  and  their  ad  he* 
rents  ;  but  after  performing  prodigies  of  valour,  the 
troops  of  Britain  were  compelled  to  relinquish  the  island, 
more  perhaps,  by  disease  than  the  sword  of  the  enemy. 
The  chief  government  of  it  then  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Toussaint  L'Ouverture,  by  whom  it  was  converted  into 
an  independent  republic,  the  supreme  authority  over 
wbich  he  continued  to  hold  till  the  signing  the  prelimi- 
naries of  peace  in  1801. 

When  this  event  took  place,  Bonaparte,  with  the 
consent  of  tbe  British  government,  sent  a  fleet  from. 
Brest,  with  a  considerable  army  under  the  command  of 
General  Le  CIcrc,  who,  after  various  actions,  at  length 
subdued  Toussaint ;  and,  notwithstanding  that  French 
general  pledged  himself  for  his  safety,  he  was  in  a  short 
time  sent  prisoner  to  France,  where  he  soon  after  died, 
or,  according  to  conjectures  not  very  improbable,  was 
put  to  death  by  order,  or  with  the  connivance,  of  the 
ruler  of  that  kingdom. 

The  French  troops  under  General  Rochambeau  be- 
ing obliged  to  evacuate  Hispaniola,  the  freedom  and 
independence  of  the  island  were  proclaimed  by  the  con- 
quering chief,  Dessalines,  who  assured  all  those  who 
were  witling  to  remain  in  it,  of  his  cordial  protection, 
and  allowing  such  as  were  so  inclined  freely  to  depart 
with  the  French  army.  The  successes  wbich  attended 
the  arms  of  this  black  chief,  and  the  goodness  of  the 
cause  in  which  he  fonght,  were  very  much  tarnished  by 
the  horrid  massacres  or  the  white  people,  which  he  nut 
only  countenanced,  but  attended  in  person.  Attempts 
to  negotiate  with  Dessslines  were  made  by  the  British 
government,  but  without  effect,  liis  demands  were  so  ex- 
travagant which  he  held  out  as  the  oasis;  hut  his  army 
was  in  sneb  a  forlorn  condition,  a*  to  create  00  appre- 
hensions of  danger  from  inch  an  enemy.  After  this, 
however,  Dessalines  experienced  a  signal  defeat  nn  the 
plain  of  St  Charles  from  General  Ferrand,  when  i2oo 
of  his  men  were  found  dead  on  the  field,  and  himself 
obliged  to  retire  towards  the  Cape. 
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Civil  Europe,  under  the  various  names  of  Gault,  Cfmbrum,  The  first  <■ 
Minor*.  G0/;IXi  &c.  and  who  also  migrated  to  Spain,  where  they 
*  were  called  Cellibtriana.  From  Magog,  Meahech,  and 
Tubal,  three  of  Gomer's  brethren,  proceeded  the  Scy- 
thians, Sarmatians,  Tartar*,  and  Moguls.  The  three 
other  sons  of  Japbet,  Mailai,  Javan,  and  Tiras,  are  Raid 
to  have  been  the  fathers  of  the   Medea,  the  Ionian*, 

8  Greeks  and  Thraciant. 
FramShem      The  children  of  Shem  were  Elnm,  Ashnr,  Arpbaxad, 

£ud  and  Aram.  The  fint  settled  in  Persia,  where 
he  was  the  father  of  that  mighty  nation  ;  The  descen- 
dants of  Ashur  peopled  Assyria  (now  Cvrdestari)  ;  Ar- 
phaxad  settled  in  Chaldea.  Lnd  is  supposed  by  Jc- 
aephua  to  have  taken  up  bis  residence  in  Lydia  j 
though  this  is  much  controverted.  Aram,  with  more 
certainty,  is  thought  to  have  settled  in  Mesopotamia 

9  and  Syria. 
Fran  Hans.     The  children  of  Ham  were  Cush,  Mizraira,  Pbut, 

and  Canaan.  Tbe  first  is  thought  to  have  remain- 
ed in  Babylonia,  and  to  have  been  king  of  tbe  south- 
eastern parts  of  it,  afterwards  called  Kkuxtitan,  His 
descendants  are  supposed  to  have  lemoved  into  tbe 
eastern  parts  of  Arabia  ;  from  whence  they  by  degrees 
migrated  into  the  corresponding  parts  of  Africa.  Tbe 
second  peopled  Egypt,  Ethiopia,  Cyrenaica,  Libya, 
and  tbe  rest  of  the  northern  parts  of  the  tame  conti- 
nent. Tbe  place  where  Phut  settled  is  not  known  : 
but  Canaan  is  universally  allowed  to  have  settled  in 
Phoenicia;  nnd  to  have  founded  those  nations  who  in- 
habited Juries,  and  were  afterwards  exterminated  by  the 

Almost  all  tbe  countries  of  the  world,  at  least  of  tbe 
eastern  continent,  being  thus  furnished  with  inhabi- 
tants, it  is  probable  that  for  many  years  there  would 
be  few  or  no  quarrels  between  the  different  nations. 
The  paucity  of  their  numbers,  their  distance  from  DM 
another,  and  their  diversity  of  language,  would  contri- 
bute to  keep  them  from  having  much  communication 
with  each  other.  Hence  according  to  the  different  cir- 
cumstances in  which  the  different  tribes  were  placed, 
some  would  be  more  civilized  and  others  more  barba- 
rous. In  this  interval  also  the  different  nations  proba- 
bly acquired  different  characters,  which  afterwards  they 
obstinately  retained,  and  manifested  on  all  occasions ; 
hence  the  propensity  of  some  nations  to  monarchy,  as 
the  Asiatics,  and  the  enthusiastic  desire  of  the  Greeks 
for  liberty  and  republicanism,  &c. 
FoamUUon  The  beginning  of  monarchical  government  was  very 
uf  the  kiaf- early ;  Nlmrod  tbe  son  of  Cush  having  found  means  to 
darn  of  make  himself  king  of  Babylonia.  In  a  short  time  A- 
fH2£rt»  sbur  emigrated  from  tbe  new  kingdom ;  built  Nineveh, 
afterwards  capital  of  the  Assyrian  empire  ;  and  two 
other  cities,  called  Bezrn  and  Eehoboth,  concerning 
the  situation  of  which  we  are  now  much  in  the  dark. 
Whether  Ashur  at  this  time  set  up  as  a  king  for  him- 
self, or  wbetber  he  held  these  cities  as  vassal  to  Nim- 
rod,  is  now  unknown  It  ts  probable,  however,  that 
abont  tbe  same  time  various  kingdom*  were  founded  in 
different  parte  of  the  world  ;  and  which  were  great  or 
small  according  to  different  circumstances.  Thus  the 
Scripture  mentions  the  kings  of  Egypt,  Gerar,  Sodom, 
Gomorrba,  &c  in  the  time  of  Abraham ;  and  we 
may  reasonably  suppose,  that  these  kings  reigned  over 
nations  which  had  existed  for  some  considerable  time 
before. 


Sect  I. 

iderable  revolution  we  read  of  is  the      cirit 
migration  of  the  Israelite*  ant  of  Egypt,   and  their    History, 
establishment  in  the  land  of  Canaan.    For  tbe  history  of  **      '    — ' 
these  transactions  we  most  refer  to  the  Old  Testament,  H-  ". 
where  the  reader  will  see  that  it  was  attended  with  of KiZ* 
the   most   terrible  catastrophe  to   the    Egyptians,   andnditn 
with  the  utter  extermination  of  some  nations,   the  de-  "*•*  E* 
■ceudants  of  Ham,  who  inhabited  Judaea.     Whether*7"1- 
the  overthrow  of  Pharaoh   in   the  Krd  sea  could  af- 
fect the  Egyptian  nation  in  such  a  manner  as  to  de- 
prive them  of  the  greatest  part  of  their  former  learning, 
and  to  keep  them  for  tome  ages  after  in  a  barbarous 
slate,  is  not  easily  determined  ;  bnt  unless  this  was  the 
case,  it  seem*  exceedingly  difficult  to  account  for  tbe 
total  silence*  of  their  record*  concerning  auch  a  re- 
markable event,  and   indeed  for  the  general  confusion 
and  uncertainty  in  which  the  early  history  of  Egypt  is 
involved.     The  settlement  of  tbe  Jews  in  the  promised 
land  of  Canaan,  i*  supposed  to  have  happened  abont 
1401  B.  C. 

For  near  200  years  after  this  period,  we  find  nonjjl-r 
accounts  of  any  other  nation  than  those  mentioned  inhered* 
Scripture.  About  1 280  B.  C.  the  Greeks  began  to 
make  other  nations  feel  the  effects  of  that  enterprising 
and  martial  spirit  for  which  they  were  so  remarkable, 
and  which  they  bad  undoubtedly  exercised  upon  one 
another  long  before.  Their  first  enterprise  was  an  in- 
vasion of  Colchis  (now  Mir^relia),  for  the  sake  of  the 
golden  fleece.  Whatever  was  tbe  nature  of  this  ex- 
pedition, it  is  probable  tbey  succeeded  in  it ;  and  it 
is  likewise  probable,  (bat  H  was  this  specimen  of  the 
riches  of  Asia  which  inclined  them  so  much  to  Asiatic 
expeditions  ever  after.  AH  this  time  we  are  totally 
in  the  dark  abont  the  state  of  Asia  and  Africa,  except 
in  so  far  at  can  be  conjectured  from  Scripture.  The 
ancient  empires  of  Babylon,  Assyria,  and  Persia,  pro- 
bably still  continued  in  the  former  continent,  and  Egypt 
and  Ethiopia  seem  to  have  been  considerable  kingdoms 
in  the  latter. 

About  1184  years  B.  C.  tbe  Greek*  again  distin- 
guished themselves  by  their  expedition  against  Troy,  a. 
city  of  Phrygia -Minor  j  which  the}  plundered  and 
burnt,  massacring  tbe  inhabitants  with  tbe  most  unre- 
lenting cruelty.  ,/Eneas,  a  Trojan  prince,  escaped  with 
some  followers  into  Italy,  where  be  became  the  remote 
founder  of  the  Roman  empire.  At  this  time  Greece 
was  divided  into  a  number  of  small  principalities,  moat 
of  which  seem  to  have  been  in  subjection  to  Agamem- 
non king  of  Mycenae.  In  the  reign  of  Atreus,  the 
father  of  this  Agamemnon,  the  Heraclidie,  or  descen- 
dants of  Hercules,  who  had  been  formerly  banished  by 
Eurystheus,  were  again  obliged  to  leave  this  country. 
Under  their  champion  Hyilua  they  claimed  the  king- 
dom of  Mycenae  as  their  right,  pretending  that  it  be- 
longed to  their  great  ancestor  Hercules,  who  was  un- 
justly deprived  of  it  by  Eurystheus*.  The  contra-,  s*tH<'- 
vrrsy  was  decided  by  single  combat ;  but  Hvilus  being  „jn, 
killed,  they  departed,  as  bad' been  before  agreed,  uodrr 
a  promise  of  not  making  any  attempt  tu  return  for  50 
years.  About  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  also,  we  find 
the  Lydians,  Mysians,  and  some  other  nations  of  Asia 
Minor,  first  mentioned  in. history..  The  name*  of  tbe 
Greek  states  mentioned  during  this  uncertain  period 
are,  1.  Sic-yon.  2,  Leleg.  3.  Messina.  4.  Athena, 
j.  Crete.  6,  Argot.  7.  Sparta.  8.  Pelasgia. 
o,  Tbesaaly. 
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10.  Attica.      11.  Phocli.       12.   Locria.      different  Afrit 

t  Corinth.     re.   Eleusina.     16.  Elis. 
Arcadia.     19.  Egina.     23.  Ithaca. 
Phllita,       23.    Pbocidia. 
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23. 
Ephvra.  25.  Eolia.  26.  Thebes,  27.  Calista. 
Etolia.  29.  Dolopp*.  30.  Ocehalia.  31.  Mycenae, 
32.  Euboea.  33.  Mynia.  34.  Don*.  35.  Pbera. 
36.  Iola.  37.  Tracbina.  38.  Tbrasprpcia.  39.  Myr- 
midon!*. 40.  Salaniine.  41.  Scyros.  42.  Hype- 
ria  or  Melite*.  43.  The  Volcauian  isles.  44.  Megara. 
45.  Epirus.  46.  Achaia.  47.  The  isle*  of  the  Egean 
tea.  Concerning  many  of  these  we  know  nothing 
betides  their  names :  the  most  remarkable  particular* 
concerning  the  rat  may  be  found  under  their  respec- 
tive articles.  " 

About  1048  B.  C.  the  kingdom  of  Judea  under 
King  David  approached  its  utmost  extent  of  power.  In 
its  most  flourishing  condition,  however,  it  never  was 
remarkable  for  the  largeness  of  its  territory.  In  this 
respect  it  scarce  exceeded  the  kingdom  of  Scotland; 
though,  according  to  the-  accounts  given  in  scripture, 
the  magnificence  of  Solomon  was  superior  to  that  of 
the  most  potent  monarch*  00  earth.  This  extraordina- 
ry wealth,  was  owing  partly  to  the  spoils  amassed  by 
King  David  in  his  conquests  over  his  various  enemies, 
and  partly  to  the  commerce  with  the  East  Indies 
which  Solomon  had  established.  Of  this  commerce  he 
owed  bis  share  to  the  friendship  of  Hiram  king  of 
Tyre,  a  city  of  Phoenicia,  whose  inhabitants  were  now 
the  most  famed  for  commerce  and  skill  in  maritime  af- 
fairs of  any  iu  the  whole  world. 

After  the  death  of  Solomon,  which  happened  about 
971  B.  C.  the  Jewish  empire  began  to  decline  ;  and 
soon  after  many  powerful  states  arose  in  different  parts 
of  the  world.  The  disposition  of  mankind  in  general 
seems  now  to  have  taken  a  new  turn,  not  easily  ac- 
counted for.  In  former  times,  whatever  wars  might 
have  taken  place  between  neighbouring  nations,  we 
have  no  account  of  any  extensive  empire  in  the  irholo 
world,  or  that  any  prince  undertook  to  reduce  far  di- 
stant nations  to  bis  subjection.  The  empire  of  Egypt 
Indeed  is  said  to  have  been  extended  immensely  to  the 
east,  even  before  the  days  of  Sesostris.  Of  this  coun- 
try, however,  our  accounts  are  so  imperfect,  that 
scarce  any  thing  can  be  concluded  from  then.  But 
now,  as  it  were  all  at  once,  we  find  almost  every  nation 
aiming  at  universal  monarchy,  aod  refusing  to  set  anv 
bounds  whatever  to  ita  ambition.  The  first  shock 
given  to  the  Jewish  grandeur  was  the  division  of  the 
kingdom  into  two,  through  the  imprudence  of  Reho- 
boata.  This  rendered  it  more  easily  a  prey  to  Shishak 
king  of  Egypt ;  who  five  years  after  came  and  pillaged 
Jerusalem,  and  all  the  fortified  cities  of  the  kingdom 
of  Judab.  The  commerce  to  the  East  Indies  was  nop 
discontinued,  and  consequently  the  sources  of  wealth 
in  a  great  measure  slopped  ;  and  tliU,  added  to  the 
pcrpetoaK  wars  between  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judab, 
contributed  to  that  remarkable  and  speedy  decline 
which  is  now  so  easily  to  be  observed  in  the  Jewish 
affairs. 

Whether  this  king  Shishak  was  the  Sesostris  of  pro- 
lane  writers  or  not,  his  expedition  against  Jerusalem  aa 
accorded  ia  scripture  seems  very  much  to  resemble  the 
desultory  conquests  ascribed  to  Sesostris.     His  tufa 


nations ;  and  his  cavalry  60,000,  with, 
I2O0  chariots  j  which  agrees  pretty  well  with  the  tlniotj.  ^ 
mighty  armament  ascribed  to  8esnslris,  and  of  which  -"-  * 
ao  account  is  given  under  the  article  Ecvrr,  N*  2. 
There  indeed  his  cavalry  are  said  to  have  been  only 
24,000  {  but  the  number  of  his  chariots  is  increased 
to  27,000  s  which  last  may  not  unreasonably  be  rec- 
koned an  exaggeration,  and  these  supernumerary  cha- 
riots may  have  been  only  cavalry  ;  hot  unless  we  allow 
Sesostris  to  be  the  same  with  Shishak,  it  seems  impos- 
sible to  fix  on  any  other  king  of  Egypt  that  can  be 
supposed  to  have  undertaken  this  expedition  in  the 
days  of  Solomon. 

Though  the  Jews  obtained  a  temporary  deliverance 
from  Shishak,  they  were  quickly  after  attacked  by  new 
enemies.  In  941  B.  C.  one  Zerah  an  Ethiopian  in- 
vaded J tid sea  with  an  army  of  a  million  of  infantry 
and  300  chariots ;  but  was  defeated  with  great  slaugh- 
ter by  Asa  king  of  Judab,  who  engaged  him  with  14 
an  army  of  580,000  men.  About  this  time  also  weOfUtSj 
find  the  Syrians  grown  a  considerable  people,  and  'l*B%- 
bitter  enemies  both  to  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judab  ; 
aiming  in  fact  at  the  conquest  of  both  nations.  Their 
kingdom  commenced  in  the  days  of  David,  under  Ha- 
dadezar,  whose  capital  was  Zobsh,  and  who  probably 
was  at  last  obliged  to  become  David's  tributary,  after 
having  been  defeated  by  him  in  several  engagements. 
Before  the  death  of  David,  however,  one  Rezon,  who 
it  seems  bad  rebelled  against  Hadadezer,  having  found 
means  to  mske  himself  master  of  Damascus,  erected 
there  a  new  kingdom,  which  soon  became  very  power- 
ful. The  Syrian  princes  being  thus  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  two  rival  states  of  Israel  and  Jodah  (whose 
capitals  were  Samaria  and  Jerusalem),  found  it  an 
easy  matter  to  weaken  them  both,  by  pretending  to 
assist  the  one  against  the  other ;  hut  a  detail  of  the 
transactions  between  the  Jews  and  Syrians  is  only  to 
be  found  in  the  Old  Testament,  to  which' wo  refer. 
In  740  B.  C.  however,  the  Syrian  empire  was  totally 
destroyed  by  Tiglsth  Pileser  king  of  Assyria  ;  as  was 
also  the  kingdom  of  Samaria  by  Shalmaneaer  bis  suc- 
cessor in  721  B.  C.  The  people  were  cither  massacred, 
or  carried  into  captivity  into  Media,  Persia,  and  the 
countries  about  the  Caspian  sea.  15 

While  the  nation*  of  the  east  were  thus  destroying  Of  *■■ 
each  other,  the  foundations  of  very  formidable  em-  '"*'** 
pires  were  laid  in  the  west,  which  in  process  of  time  " 
were  to  swallow  up  almost  all  the  eastern  one*.  In 
Africa,  Carthage -was  founded  by  a  Tyrian  colony, 
about  869  B.  C.  according  to  those  who  ascribe  the 
highest  antiquity  to  that  city;  but,  according  to  others, 
it  was  founded  only  in  76*9  or  770  B.  C.  In  Europe 
a  very  considerable  revolution  took  place  about  yoo 
B.  C.  The  Heraclidte,  whom  we  have  formerly  seen 
expelled  from  Greece  by  Atreos  the  father  of  Aga- 
memnon, after  sevrral  unsuccessful  attempts,  at  last 
conquered  the  whole  Peloponnesus.  From  this  time  the 
Grecian  states  became  more  civilized,  and  their  hi- 
story becomes  less  obscure.  The  institution,  or  rather 
the  revival  and  continuance,  of  the  Olympic  games,  in 
776  B.  C.  also  greatly  facilitated  the  writing  not  only 
of  their  history,  but  (hat  of  other  nations  ;  for  as  each 
Olympiad  consisted  of  four  yean,  .the  chronology  .of 
every  important  event  became  indubitably  fixed  by  re- 
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Cirit      or  the  Jast  year  of  the  seventh  Olympiad,  the  foun- 
History,    dations  of  the  city  of  Rome  were  laid  by  Romulus; 
■         and,  43  yean  after,  the  Spartan  state  was  Dew  model- 
led, and  received  from  Lycnrgus  (hose  laws,  by  obser- 
ving of  which  it  afterwards  arrived  at  such  a  pitch  of 
1 6         splendor. 
StaleoTthe      3.  With   the  beginning  of  the  38th  Olympiad,  or 
*"!!*■?     568  B.  C,  commences  the  third  general  period  above- 
iuna  ofthe  menl'oneo'  wnen   profene  history  becomes  somewhat 
third  gene-  mule  clear,  and   the  relations  concerning  the  different 
ral  period.' nations  may   he  depended,  upon   with  some   degree  of 
certainty.     The  genera]  state  of  the  world  wan  at  that 
time  as  follows.— The  northern  parts  of  Europe  were 
either  thiuly  inhabited,  or  filled  with  unknown  and, 
barbarous  nations,  the  ancestors  or  those  who  after- 
wards   destroyed    the    Roman    empire.      France    and 
Spain  were   inhabited  by  the  Gomeriaos   or  Celtei. 
Italy  waa  divided  into  a  number  of  petty  states,  ari- 
aing  partly  from  Gaulish  and  partly  from  Grecian  co- 
lonic* ;  among  whom  the  Romans  bad  already  become 
formidable.     They  were  governed  by  their  king  Ser- 
vius  Tullius ;  had  increased  their  city  by  the  demoli- 
tion of  Alba  Longa,  and  the  removal  of  its  Inhabitants 
to  Rome  ;  and  bad  enlarged  their  dominions  by  seve- 
ral cities  taken  from  their  neighbours.    Greece  was  al- 
.  ao  divided  into  a  number  of  small  states,  among  which 
the  Athenians  and  Spartans,  being  the  most  remark- 
•  able,   were   rivals   to   each    other.      The   former   bad, 

about  J99  B.  C.  received  an  excellent  legislation  from 
Solon,  and  were  enriching  themselves  by  navigation 
and  commerce :  the  latter  were  become  formidable  by 
the  martial  institutions  of  Lycorgus  ;  and  having  con- 
quered Messina,  and  added  its  territory  to  their  own, 
were  j a stly  esteemed  the  most  powerful  people  in  Greece. 
The  other  states  of  most  consideration  were  Corinth, 
Thebes,  Argoa,  and  Arcadia.  In  Asia  great  revolu- 
tions had  taken  place.  The  ancient  kingdom  of  As. 
syria  was  destroyed  by  the  Medes  and  Babylonians,  its 
capital  city  Nineveh  utterly  ruined,  and  the  greatest 
part  of  its  inhabitants  carried  to  Babylon.  Nay,  the 
very  materials  of  which  it  was  built  were  carried  off, 
to'  adorn  and  give  strength  to  that  stately  metropolis, 
which  was  then  nndoubtedly  the  first  city  in  the  world. 
Nebuchadnezzar,  a  wise  and  valiant  prince,  now  sat 
on  the  throne  of  Babylon.  By  him  the  kingdom  of 
Judaea  was  totally  overthrown  in  587  B.  C.  Three 
year*  before  this  be  had  taken  and  razed  the  city  of 
Tyre,  and  overrun  all  the  kingdom  of  Egypt.  He 
is  even  said  by  Joseph  as  to  have  conquered  Spain,  and 
reigned  there  nine  years,  after  which  he  abandoned  it 
to  the  Carthaginians  ;  but  this  seems  by  no  means  pro- 
bable. The  extent  of  the  Babylonian  empire  is  not 
certainly  known  :  but  from  what  is  recorded  of  it  we 
may  conclude,  that  it  was  not  at  all  inferior  even  in 
this  respect  to  any  that  ever  existed  ;  as  the  scripture 
tells  us  it  was  superior  in  wealth  to  any  of  the  succeed- 
ing ones.  We  know  that  it  comprehended  Phoenicia, 
Palestine,  Syria,  Babylonia,  Media,  and  Persia,  and 
*  not  improbably  India  also  ;  and  from  a  consideration 
of  this  vast  extent  of  territory,  and  the  ritl.es  with 
which  every  one  of  these  countries  abounded,  we  may 
form  some  idea  of  the  wealth  and  power  of  this  mo- 
narch. When  we  consider  also,  that  the  whole  strength 
of  this  mighty  empire  was  employed  in  beautifying 
the  -metropolis,  we  cannot  look  upon  the  wonders  of 
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that  city  as  related  by  Herodotus  to  be  at  all  incredi-      civil 
ble.    SmBabtloiti  and  Architecture,  N*  13.    As   Binurj. 
to  what  passed   in  the  republic  or  Carthage  about  this ' ' '   *   ■"• 
time,  we  are  quite  in  the  dark  }  there  being  a  chum 
in  its  history  for  no  less  than  300  years. 

4.  The  fourth  general  period  of  history,  namely, f-0Brtb  p.. 
from  the  end  of  the  fabulous  times  to  the  conquest  ofiimL  Hi- 
Babylon  by  Cyrus,  is  very  short,  including  no  more»'n'7  °i'*" 
than  31  years.  ■  This  sudden  revolution  was  occasioned8"^0'" 
by  the  misconduct  of  Evil-merodach,  Nebuchadnezzar's 
son,  even  iu  his  father's  life-time.  For  having,  in  a 
great  hunting  match  on  occasion  of  his  marriage,  en- 
tered the  country  of  the  Medes,  and  some  of  his  troops 
coming  up  at  the  same  time  to  relieve  tbe  garrisons  in 
those  places,  he  joined  them  to  those  already  with  him, 
and  without  the  least  provocation  began  to  plunder 
and  lay  waste  the  neighbouring  country.  This  pro- 
duced an  immediate  revolt,  which  quickly  extended 
over  all  Media  and  Persia.  Tbe  Medes,  beaded  by 
Astyages  and  his-  son  Cyazares,  drove  back  Evil- 
merodacb  and  his  party  with  great  slaughter ;  nor  doth 
it  appear  that  they  were  afterwards  reduced  even  by 
Nebuchadnezzar  himself.  The  new  empire  continued 
daily  to  gather  strength  ;  and  at  last  Cyrus,  At  ty  a  get's 
grandson,  a  prince  of  great  prudence  and  valour,  being 
made  'generalissimo  of  the  Median  and  Persian  forces, 
took  Babylon  itself  in  the  year  536  B.  C.  as  related 
under  the  article  Babylon. 

During  this  period  the  Romans  increased  in  power  Q[±t 
under  the  wise  administration  of  their  king  Serviusftoaiui, 
TullEus,  who,  though  a  pacific  prince,  rendered  bisGreeks, 
people  more  formidable  by  a  peace  of  30  years  than  Ljduiu, 
his  predecessors  bad  done  by  all  their  victories.  TheV^"' 
Greeks,  even  at  this  early  period,  began  to  interfere 
with  the  Persians,  on  account  of  the  Ionians  or  Gre- 
cian colonies  in  Asia  Minor.  These  bad  been  sub- 
dued by  Crccsus  king  of  I>ydia  about  tbe  year  562, 
tbe  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  death.  Whether  tbe 
Lydians  had  been  subdued  by  tbe  Babylonish  monarch 
or  not,  is  not  now  to  be  ascertained  ;  though  it  is 
very  probable  that  they  were  either  in  subjection  to 
bim,  or  greatly  awed  by  his  power,  as  before  hie  death 
nothing  considerable  was  undertaken  by  them.  It 
is  indeed  probable,  that  during  the  insanity  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, spoken  of  by  Daniel,  tbe  affairs  of  his  king- 
dom would  fall  into  confusion  ;  and  many  of  tbose  prin- 
ces whom  be  formerly  retained  in  subjection  would  set 
up  for  themselves.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  if  the 
Bahylonians  did  not  regard  Crccsus  as  their  subject, 
they  looked  upon  him  to  be  a  very  faithful  ally  ;  inso- 
much that  they  celebrated  an  annual  feast  in  comme- 
moration of  a  victory  obtained  by  him  over  the  Scy- 
thians. After  the  death  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  Croesus 
subdued  many  natioos  in  Asia  Minor,  and  among  the 
rest  the  Ionians,  as  already  related.  Tbey  were,  how- 
ever, greatly  attached  to  his  government ;  for  though 
tbey  paid  in  tribute,  and  were  obliged  to  furnish  him 
with  some  forces  in  time  of  war,  they  were  yet  free  from 
all  kind  of  oppression.  When  Cyrus  therefore  was 
proceeding  in  his  conquests  of  different  parts  of  the 
Babylonish  empire,  before  he  proceeded  to  attack  tbe 
capital,  the  Ionians  refused  to  submit  to  him,  though 
he  offered  them  very  advantageous  terms.  But  soon 
after,  Croesus  himself  being  defeated  and  taken  pri- 
soner,  the  Ionians  sent  ambassadors  to  Cyrus,  offering 
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XvU      to  submit  on  the  terms  which  had  formerly  been  fro- 
itiarr.    posed.      These  term*  wf  re  noir  refused  |  Mid  ibe  Io- 
~v       'niane,  being  determined  to  resht,  applied  to  the  Spar- 
tan*  for   aid.      Though   the   Spartan*   at  that   time 
could  not  bo  prevailed  upon  to  give  their  countrymen 
Any  assistance,  Ibey  lent  ambassador*  to  Cyrus  with  a 
threatening  meaaage  ;  to  which  he  relumed  a  contemp- 
tuous answer,  and  then  (breed  (he  lonians  to  submit 
at  discretion,  five  yenra  before  the  taking  of  Babylon. 
Thus  commenced  the  hatred  between  the  Greeks  and 
Persian*  ^  and  thus  we  see,  that  in  the  two  first  great 
monarchies  the  seed*  of  their  destruction   were  town 
even  before  the  monarchic*  themselves  were. established. 
For  while  Nebuchadnezzar  wis  raising  the  Babylonish 
empire  to  ita  utmost  height,  his  son  was  deatroying 
what  his  father  built  up;  and  at  the  very  time  when 
Cyrus  was  establishing  the   Persian    moosrchy,  by  hi* 
ill-timed  severity  to  the  Greeks  be  made  that  warlike 
people  his  enemies,  whom  bis  successor*  were  by  no 
means  able  to  resist,  and  who  would  probably  have 
overcome  Cyrus  himself,  had  they  united  in  nrder  to 
attack  him.     The  transactions  of  Africa  during  this 
period  are  almost  entirely  unknown  ;  though  we  cannot 
doubt  that  the  Carthaginians   enriched   themselves  by 
means  of  (heir  commerce,  which  enabled  them  after- 
wards  to  attain  such  a  considerable  share  of  power, 
^  Mt»      5-  Cyrus  baying  now  become  master  of  all  the  east, 
period,  the  Asiatic  affairs  continued  for  some  time  in  a  state 
""7  of  of  tranquillity.     The  Jew*  obtained  leave  to  return  to 
J"*'    their  own   country,    rebuild    their  temple,    and    again 
Bmiu-  establish  their  worship,  of  all  which  an  acciunt  is  given 
i,  St*,    in  the  (acred  writings,  though  undoubtedly  they  wuat 
■have  been  in  a  state  of  dependence  on  the  Persians 
frnm  that  time  forward.   Cambyses  the  successor  of  Cy- 
roe  added  Egypt  to  his  empire,  which  bad  either  n*( 
tub  mi  tied  to  Cyrus,  or  revolted  soon  after   bis  death. 
Ha  intended  also  to  baye  subdued  the  Cartbaginiana ; 
but  as  the  Phoenicians  refused  to  aapply  him  with  abipe 
to  fight  against  their  own  countrymen,  be  was  obliged 
to  lay  this  deaign  aside. 

In  517  B.  C.  the  Babylonians  finding  themselves 
grievously  oppressed  by  their  Persian  master*,  resolved 
to  shake  off  the  yoke,  and  set  up  for  themselves.  For 
this  purpose,  they  took  earn  to  store  their  city  with)  aU 
manner  of  provisions}  and  when  Darius  Hystaspca, 
then  king  of  Persia,  advanced  against  them,  they  took 
the  moat  barbarous  method  that  can  be  imagined  of 
preventing  an  unnecessary  consumption  of  those  provi- 
sions, which  they  had  so  carefully  amassed.  Having 
collected  all  the  women,  old  men,  and  children,  into 
am  place,  they  strangled  them  without  distinction, 
whether  wives,  fathers,  mothers,  brothers,  or  sister*  ; 
.every  one  being  allowed  to  aavo  only  the  wife  he  liked 
best,  and  a  maid  servant  to  do  the  work  of  the  house. 
This  cruel  policy  did  not  avail  them :  their  city  waa 
taken  by  treachery  (for  it  was  impossible  to  take  it 
by  force)  ;  after  which  the  king  caused  the  walls  of 
it  to  be  beaten  down  from  200  to  50  cubit*  height, 
that  their  strength  night  no  longer  give  encourage- 
ment to  the  inhabitants  to  revolt.  Darius  tfaen  turned 
bu  arms  against  the  Scythians  ;  but  finding  that  ex- 
pedition turn  out  both  tedious  and  unprofitable,  bo 
directed  his  course  eastward,  and  reduced  all  the  coun- 
try aa  far  M  tho  river  Indus.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
-Ionian!  revolted  j  and  being  aaalatcd  by  the  Greeks,  a 
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war  commenced  between  the  two  nation*,  which  was      civil 
not   thoroughly  extinguished   but  by  the  destruction  of    Hiiiori. 
the  Persian  empire  in  330  B.  C.     Tho  Ionian*,  how-  *    ■-»■  — * 
ever,  were  for  this  time  obliged  to  aubmit,  after  a  liar 
of  six  years  ;  and  were  treated  with  great  severity  by 
the  Penian*.     The  conquest  of  Greece  itself  was  then 
projected  :    hnt  the  expeditions  for  that   purpose  ended 
most  unfortunately  for  the  Persians,  And   encouraged 
the  Greeks  to  make  reprinals  on   them,   in  which  they 
succeeded  according  to  their  utmost  withe*  ;  and  bad 
it  only  been  possible  for  them  to  have  agreed  among 
themselves,  the  downfal   of  the  Persian  empire  vrould 
have  happened  much  sooner  than  it  did.    See  Athens, 
Sparta,  Maczdok,  and  Persia. 

In  459  B.  C.  the  Egyptians  made  an  attempt  to 
recover  their  liberty,  but  were  reduced  after  a  war  of 
six  year*.  In  413  B.C.  they  revolted  a  second  time  : 
and  being  assisted  by  tbe  Sidooiana,  drew  upon  the 
latter  tha[  terrible  destruction  foretold  by  tbe  prophets  ) 
while  they  tberoatlvcs  were  so  thoroughly  humbled,  that 
they  never  after  made  any  attempt  to  recover  their  li- 
berty. 

The  year  "403  B.  C.  proved  remarkable  for  the  re- 
volt of  Cyrus  against  his  brother  Artaxerxes  Memoon } 
in  which,  through  his  own  raehneea,  he  miscarried,  and 
lost  his  lib  at  tbe  battle  of  Can  mi,  in  the  province  uf  ,0 
Babylon.  Ten  thousand  Greek  mercenaries,  who  aerved Xeaapbon't 
in  his  army,  made  their  way  back  into  Greece,  though  retreat. 
surrounded  00  all  tides  by  tbe  enemy,  and  in  the  heart 
nf  a  hostile  country.  In  this  retreat  they  wore  com- 
manded by  Xenophon,  who  baa  received  the  highest 
praises  on  account  of  his  conduct  and  military  skill  in 
bringing  it  to  a  happy  conclusion.  Two  years  after, 
the  invasion*  of  Agetilau*  king  of  Sparta  threatened 
tbe  Persian  empire  with  total  destroctiw  ;  from  which, 
however,  it  was  relieved  by  .his  being  recalled  in  order 
to  defend  his  own  country  against  tbe  other  Grecian 
states  ;  and  after  this  tbe  Persian  affairs  continued  in 
a  mere  prosperous  way  till  the  time  of  Alexander.  lr 

Daring  all  ibis  time,  the  volatile  and  giddy  temper Hitter*  *f  ' 
of  the  Greek*,  together  with  their  enthnaUstic  desir«the  Grose*.  ■ 
of  romantic  exploit*,  were  preparing  fetters  fur  them- 
selves, which  indeed  seemed  to  be  absolutely  necessary 
to  prevent  them  from  destroying  one  another.  A  zeal 
for  liberty  waa  what  they  all  pretended  -,  but  nn  every 
occasion  it  appeared,  that  this  love  of  liberty  was  only 
a  desire  of  dominion.  No  state  in  Greece  could  bear  to 
see  another  equal  to  itself ;  and  hence  their  perpetual 
contests  for  pre-eminence,  which  could  not  but  weaken 
the  whole  body,  and  render  them  an  easy  prey  to 
an  ambitious  and  politic  prince,  who,  was  capable  of 
taking  advantage  of  ihoae  division*.  Bing  all  equally 
impatient  of  restraint,  they  never  could  bear  to  submit 
to  soy  regular  government ;  and  hence  their  determi- 
nations were  nothing  but  the  decisions  of  a  mere  mob, 
of  which  they  had  afterwards  almost  constantly  reason 
to  repent.  Hence  alan  their  base  treatment  of  those 
eminent  men  whom  they  ought  most  to  have  honoured  j 
as  Miltiades,  Aristides,  Theniistocles,  Alcibiadet,  So- 
crates, Phocion,  &c  The  various  transactions  be- 
tween the  Grecian  states,  though  they  make  a  very 
considerable  figure  in  particular  history,  make  none  at 
all  in  a  general  sketch  of  the  history  of  tbe  world.  We  - 
shall  therefore  only  observe,  that  in  404  B.  C.  the  A- 
tbenian  power  waa  in  a  manner  totally  broken  by  the 
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king  of  their  city  by  the  Spartans.    In  370B.  C.  that     him,  of  distressing  Alexander  by  laying  wute  the  f 
oftke  Spartan*  received  nsevere  check  from  the  Thebans     try,  and  ihui  forcing  him  to  return- for  want  of  pi 


Sect.  I 


Chil 
T  provi-    Hmim*. 

'  at  the  battle  of  Lenctra ;  and  eight  yean  after  was  sion*.     Nay,  they  even  prevented  him  from  engaging '       1     J 

still  further  rednced  by  the  battle  of  Mantjnea.     Epa-  the  enemy  in  the  moat  proper  manner,  by  dividing  hit 

minondas  the  great  enemy  of  the  Spartan*  via*  killed  ;  forces  5  and  persuaded  bim  to  put  Chariderou.i  the  A- 

but  this  only  proved  a  more  speedy  means  of  subjo-  thenian   to  death,   who  bad  promised    with    100,000 

gating  all  the  states  to  a  foreign,   and  at   (bat   time  men,  of  whom  one-third  were  mercenaries,  to  drive  the 

despicable,  power.      The   Macedonians,    a   barbarous  Greeks  ont  of  Asia.     In  short,  Alexander  met  with 

nation,  lying  to  the  north  of  the  stares  of  Greece,  were  only  two  checks  in  his  Persian  expedition.     The  one 

two  years  after  the  death  of  Epaminnndas  reduced  to  was  from  the  city  of  Tyre,  which  for  seven  months  re. 

the  lowest  ebb  by  the  Illyrians,  another  nation  of  bar-  sisted  his  utmost  efforts;  the  other  warfrom  Memnon 

banana  in  the  neighbourhood.     The  king  of  Macedon  the  Rhodinn,  who  had  undertaken  to  invade  Hated o- 

being  killed  in  an  engagement,  Philip  his  brother  de-  nia.     The  first  of  these  obstacles  Alexander  at  last  got 

parted  from  Thebes,  where  he  had  studied  the  art  of  over,  and   treated  the  governor  and  inhabitants  with 

war  under  Epaminondas,  in  order  to  take  possession  of  the  utmost  cruelty.     The  other  was  scarce  frit ;   for 

his  kingdom.     Being  a  man  of  great  prudence  and  poli-  Memnon   died  after  reducing  some   of  the   Grecian 

cr,  he  quickly  settled  bis  own  affair* ;  vanquished  tbo  islands,  and  Darius  bad  no  other  general  capable  of 

Illyrians  ;  and  being  no  stranger  to  the  weakened  situa-  conducting  the  undertaking.     The  power  of  the  Per- 

tion  of  Greece,  began  almost  immediately  to  meditate  aian  empire  was  totally  broken  by  the  victory  gained 


the  conquest  of  it.     The  particulars  of  this  enterprise      over  Darius  at  Arbela 


i  B.  C.  and  next  j 


are  related  under  the  article  Macedoh  :  here  it  is  suf-  total  end  waa  put  to  it  by  the  murder  of  the  king  by 
ficient  to  take  notice,  that  by  first  attacking  those  be  Bessns  one  of  his  subjects.  , 
waa  aure  he  could  overcome,  by  corrupting  those  whom          The  ambition   of  Alexander  waa  not  to  be  satisfied  H^c 
he  thought  it  dangerous  to  attack,  by  sometime*  pre.  with  the  possession  of  the  kingdom  of  Persia,  or  indeed4?* 
tending  to  assist  one  state  and  sometimes  another,  and  of  any  other  on  earth.     Nothing  less  than  the  total  J;,,,' 
by  imposing  upon  all  a*  beat  served  his  torn,  he  at  subjection  of  tbe  word  itself  seemed  sufficient  to  him ; 
last  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  the  Greeks  to  make  and  therefore  he  was  now  prompted  to  invade  every 
any  resistance}  at  least  snch  a*  could  keep  him  from  country  of  which  be  could  only  learn  the  name,  whe- 
gaining  his  end.     In  338  B.  C.  be  procured  himself  tfaer  it  had  belonged  to  tbe  Persian*  or  not..    In  cen- 
to be  elected  general  of  tbe  Amphictyons,  or  council  sequence  of  this  disposition,  he  invaded  and  reduced 
of  tbe  Grecian  states,  under  pretence  of  settling  some  Hyrcanla,  Baotria,  8ogdia,  and  all  that  vast  tract  of 
troubles  at  that  time  in  Greece  ;  but  having  once  ob-  country  now  called  Bvkharia.  At  last,  having  entered 
taiiied  liberty  to  enter  that  country  with  an  army,  he  India,  he  reduced  all  the  nations  to  the  river  Hypha- 
quickly  convinced  the  state*  that  they  must  all  submit  lis,  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Indus.     But  when  be 
to  hi*  will.     He  was  opposed  by  the  Athenian*  and  would  have  proceeded  farther,  and  extended  bis  con- 
Thebans  j  but  the  intestine  wars  of  Greece  bad  cut  off  quest*  quite  to  tbo  eaitern  extremities  of  Asia,   his 
all  her  great  men,  and  no  general  was  now  to  be  found  troop*  positively  refused  to  follow  him  farther,  and  he 
capable  of  opposing  Philip  with  success.  was  constrained  to  return.     In  323  B.  C.  this  mighty 
The  king   of   Macedon,   being   now  master  of  all   ■  conqueror  died  of  a  fever  ;  without  having  time  to  settle 
Greece,  projected  tbe  conquest  cf  Asia.     To  this  he  the  affairs  of  his  vast  extended  empire,  or  even  to  name 
was  encouraged  by  the  ill  snecess  which  had  attended 
the  Persians  in  their  expeditions  against  Greece,  the 
■accesses  of  the  Greeks  in  their  invasions,  and  the  re- 
treat of  the  ten  thousand  under  Xenophon.     All  these 
events  showed  the  weakness  of  the  Persian*,  their  vast 
rity  to  tbe  Greek*  in  military  skill,  and  how  ea> 


bi*    ___.        . 

While  tbe  Grecian  empire  thus  suddenly  sprang  up  H"101'  " 
in  the  east,  the  rival  state*  of  Rome  and  Carthage  were lbe  R<" 
making  considerable  advance*  in  tbe  west.    The  Ro- 
man* were  establishing  their  empire  on  the  most  solid 
foundations  ;   to  which  their  particular  situation  natn- 


lily  their  empire  might  be  overthrown  by  a  proper  union     rally  contributed.     Being  originally  little  better  than  a 

parcel  of  lawless  banditti,  they  were  despised  and  hated 
by  the  neighbouring  states.  This  soon  produced  wars  ; 
in  which,  at  first  from  accidental  circumstances,  and  af- 
terwards from  their  superior  valour  and  conduct,  tbe 
Romans  proved  almost  constantly  victorious.  The  jea- 
lousies >whiCh  prevailed  among  the  Italian  states,  and 
their  ignorance  of  their  tree  interest,  prevented  (hem 
from 'Combining  against  that  aspiring  nation,  and  crush- 
ing it  in  its  infancy,  which  they  might  easily  have 
done  j  while  in  the  mean  time  the  Roman*  being  kept 
state  of  continual  warfare,  became  at  last  snch  ex  - 


lt        among  the  state*. 
ConqaeK  Philip  was  preparing  to  enter  upon'llia  grand  design, 

uf  Peni*  when  he  was  murdered  by  some  assassins.  His  son  A- 
by  Ales,  lexander  was  possessed  of  every  quality  necessary  for 
muk-i.  (|le  e!teclltion  0f  B0  great  a  plan  ;  and  hi*  impetuosity 

of  temper  made  him  execute  it  with  a  rapidity  un- 
heard of  cither  before  or  since.  It  must  be  confessed, 
indeed,  that  the  Persian  empire  wa*  now  ripe  for  de- 
struction, and  could  not  in  all  probability  have  with, 
stood  an  enemy  mueb  less  powerful  than  Alexander. 
The  Asiatics  have  in  sill  ages  been  much  inferior  to  tbe 


European  nations  in  valour  and  military  skill.     They  pert  soldier*,  that  no  other  state  on  earth  could  resist 

were  now  sunk   in  luxury  and  effeminacy  j  and  what  them.     During  the  time  of  their  kings  they  bad  made 

was  worse,  they  seem  at  this  period  to  have  been  seized  a  very  considerable  figure  among  the  Italian  nations  -, 

with  tbat  infatuation  and  distraction  of  councils  which  liot  after  their  expulsion,   and  the  -commencement  of 

scarce  ever  fails  to  be  a  forerunner  of  the  destruction  the  republic,  their  conquests  became  much  more  rapid 

of  any  nation.     The  Persian  ministers  persuaded  these  ■  and  extensive.   In'  to*.  ■&.  C.  they  subdued  the  Sabine* ; 

sovereign  to  reject  tbe  prudent  advice  that  wa*  giver  eight  years  after,  tbe  Latin* ;  and  in  309  B.  C.  the 

city 
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cidcntally  discovered  and  repulsed  ".  In  a  short 
time  Roma  wm  rebnilt  with  much  greater  splendor 
than  before,  bat  now  e  £euer«l  revolt  and  combina- 
tion of  the  nations  formerly  subdued  took  place.  The 
Rom  ins,  however,  (till  got  the  better  of  their  ene- 
mies ;  but,  even  at  the  time  of  the  celebrated  Camil- 
1  tu's  death,  which  happened  about  35a  B.  C.  their 
territories  scarce  extended  six  or  seven  league*  from 
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city  of  Veii,  the  strongest  in  Italy,  exceeding  Borne  it-     they  possessed  some  part  of  the  island  as  early  u  50c       civil 
self,  was  taken  after  a  siege  of  ten  years.     But  in  the     B.  C.     For  in  the  time  of  ibo  first  consuls,  the  Ho-    History 
•*  midst  of  their  successes  a  sudden  irruption  of  the  Gaols      roans  and  Carthaginians  entered  into  a  treaty  chiefly  in         *       p 
bad  almost  put  an  end  to  their  power  and  nation  at     regard  to  matters  of   navigation  and  commerce  ;    by 
once.     The  city  was  burnt  to  therground  in  383  B.  C.     which  it  was  stipulated,  that  the  Romans  who  should 
and  the  capltol  on   the  point  of  being  surprised,  when    .touch  at  Sardinia,  or  that  part  of  Sicily  which  belong- 
Ihe  Gauls,  wbowereclimbing  up  the  walls  in  the  night,     ed  to  Carthage,  should  be  received  there  in  the  same 
'"     "  manner  as  the  Carthaginians  themselves.     Whence  it 

appears,  that  the  dominion  of  Carthage  already  extend- 
ed over  Sardinia  and  part  of  Sicily  :  but  in  28  years 
after,  tliey  had  been  totally  driven  out  by  Gelon  : 
which  probably  was  the  first  exploit  performed  by  him. 
This  appears  from  his  speech  to  the  Athenian  and 
Spartan  ambassadors  who  desired  bis  assistance  against 
the  forces  of  Xerxes  king  of  Persia.  The  Carl  bagi- 
capital.  The  republic  from  the  beginning  was  ninna  made  many  attempts  to  regain  their  possessions  in 
agitated  by  those  dissensions  which  at  last  proved  its  ibis  island,  which  occasioned  long  and  bloody  wars  be- 
ruin.  The  people  bad  been  divided  by  Romulus  into  tween  them  and  the  Greeks,  as  related  under  the  ar- 
two  classes,  namely,  Patrician*  and  Plebeians,  answer-  tides  Carthage  and  Sicily.  This  island  also  proved 
ing  to  our  nobility  and  commonalty.  Between  these  the  scene  of  much  slaughter  and  bloodshed  in  the  wan 
two  bodies  were  perpetual  jealousies  and  contentions;  of  the  Greeks  with  one  another  f.  Before  the  year  t-Seejii*™ 
which  retarded  the  progress  of  the  Roman  conquests,  333  B.  C.  however,  the  Carthaginians  bad  made  tbeni-  "Bd  $P*"** 
■and  revived  the  hopes  of  the  nations  they  had  conquer-  selves  masters  of  a  very  considerable'  part  of  the  island ; 
ed.  The  tribunes  of  the  people  were  perpetually  op-  from  whence  all  the  power  of  the  Greeks  could  not 
cosing  the  consols  and  military  tribune*.  The  senate  dislodge  them.  It  is  proper  also  to  observe,  that  af- 
had  often  recourse  to  a  dictator  endowed  with  absolute  ter  the  destruction  of  Tyre  by  Alexander  the  Great, 
power;  and  sben  the  valour  and  experience  of  the  Ro-  almost  all  the  commerce  in  the  western  part  of  the 
man  troops  made  them  victorious  ;  but  the  return  of  world  fell  to  the  share  of  the  Carthaginian*.  Whether 
domestic  seditions  gave  the  subjugated  nations  an  op-  they  had  at  this  time  made  any  settlements  in  Spain  is 
ity  of  shaking  off  the  yoke.  Thus  hsd  the  not  known.  It  is  certain,  that  they  traded  to  that 
1*  continued  for  near  400  years,  running  tbo  country  for  the  sake  of  the  silver,  in  which  it  was  very 
mod  of  wars  with  the  same  enemies,  and  reap-  rich  ;  as  tbey  probably  also  did  to  Britain  for  the  tin 
ing  very  little  advantage  from  their  conquests,  till  at     with  which  it  abounded.  ,$ 

last  matters  wen  compounded  by  choosing  one  of  the  6.  Tbo  beginning  af  the  sixth  period  presents  us  with  Sixth  pe- 

consuls  from  among  the  plebeians;  and  from  this  time     a  state  of  the  world  entirely  different  from  the  pre-1*0*1    Hl" 
chicly  we  may  data  the  prosperity  of  Rome,  so  that     ceding.     We  now  behold  all  the  eastern  part  of  the^^"" 
by   the   time   that   Alexander  the   Great   died   they      world,  from  the  confines  of  Italy  to  the  river  Indus,  MM  em. 
"in  considerable  estimation   among   foreign     and  beyond  it,  newly  united  into  one  vast  empire,  and  pin, 
at  the  same  time  ready  to  fall  to  pieces  for  want  of  a 
proper  head ;  the  western  world  filled  with  fierce  and 
savage  nations,  whom  the  rival  republics  of  Carthage 
and  Rome  were  preparing  to  enslave  a*  fast  as  tbey 
could.     The  first  remarkable  events  took  place  in  the 
Macedonian  empire..— Alexander,  as  already  observed, 
had  not  distinctly  named  any  successor  ;  but  be  had 
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nations, 
f  tot  Car-      Tb0  Carthaginians  in  the  mean  time  continued  to 
■ainiam,  enrich  themselves  by  commerce  ;  bnt,  being  less  con- 
id  of  Si-    venant  in  military  affairs,  were  by  no  mean*  eqnal  to 
'*■  the  Roman*  in  power,  though  they  excelled  them  in 

,  wealth.     A  new  state,  however,  make*  it*  appearance 

during  this  period,  which  may  be  said  to  have  taught  ...  _ 
the  Carthaginian*  the  art  of  war,  and,  by  bringing,  left  behind  him  a  victorious,  and,  wa  may  say,  invin- 
cbem  into  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Romans,  proved  cible  army,  commanded  by  most  expert  officers,  all  of 
the  first  source  of  contention  between  these  two  power-  them  ambitions  of  id  pre  me  authority.  It  is  not  to  be 
fal  nation*.  This  waa  the  island  of  Sicily.  At  what  supposed  that  peace  eould  long  he  preserved  in  such  a 
time  people  were  first  settled  on  it,  is  not  now  to  sitantion.  For  a  number  of  year*,  indeed,  nothing  was 
be  ascertained.  The  first  inhabitants  we  read  of  were  to  be  seen  or  beard  of  but  the  most  horrid  slaughters, 
called  Sicam,  Simli,  Lastrigtmes,  &c.  but  of  these  we  and  wickedness  of  every  kind,  until  at  last  the  mother, 
know  little  or  nothing.  In  the  second  year  of  the  wives,  children,  brothers,  and  even  filters,  of  Alexander, 
17th  Olympiad,  or  710  B.  C.  some  Greek  colonies  were  cot  off;  not  one  of  the  family  of  that  great  eon- 
are  said  to  bave  arrived  on  the  island,  and  in  a  short  qneror  being  left  alive.  When  matter*  were  a  little 
time  founded  several  cities,  of  which  Syracuse  was  the  settled,  four  new  empires,  each  of  them  of  no  small 
chief.  The  Syraonsans  at  last  (obdued  the  original  extant,  had  arisen  out  of  the  empire  of  Alexander, 
inhabitants :  though  it  doth  not  appear  that  the  lat-  Caiaander,  the  ion  of  An  tipster,  bad  Macedonia:  and 
ter  were  ever  well  affected  to  their  government,  and  all  Greece ;  Antigonus,  Asia  Minor ;  Seleucua  bad 
therefore  were  on  all  occasion*  ready  to  revolt.  The  Babylon  and  the  eastern  provinces ;  and  Ptolemy 
first  considerable  prince,  or  (a*  he  is  called  by  the  Lagus,  Egypt  and  the  western  ones.  One  of  these 
Greeks)  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  wa*  Gelon,  who  obtained  empires,  however,  qoickly  fell ;  Antigonos  being  de- 
tlie  sovereignty  about  the  year  483  B.  C.  At  what  feated  and  killed  by  Seleocu*  and  Lysiroachus  at  the 
time  the  Carthaginian*  first  carried  their  arms  into  Si-  battle  of  loans,  in  301  B.  C.  The  greatest  part  of 
cily  is  not  certainly  known ;  only  we  an  assured,  that  his  dominions  then  fell  to  Sole 
Vol.  X.  Part  II.                                                  f                                        3  T 
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Ci,il  virfces  took  tho  opportunity  of  tbeae  confusion*  U> 
Histmr.  shake  off  the  Macedonian  yoke  altogether ;  and  tlin 
*"  '  #  *"'  were  formed  the  kingdoms  of  Fontut,  Bithynia,  Per- 
gamos,  Armenia,  and  Cappadocia.  The  two  moat 
powerful  and  permanent  empires,  however,  were  those 
of  Syria  founded  by  Seleuou*,  and  Egypt  by  Ptolemy 
Lagus.  Tlie  king*  of  Macedon,  though  they  did  not 
preserve  the  same  authority  over  the  Grecian  statea 
that  Alexander,  Antipafer,  and  Cassauder,  had  done, 
yet  effectually  prevented  them  from  those  outrage*  up- 
on one  another,  for  whieh  they  bad  formerly  been  ao 
remarkable.  Indeed,  it  is  romewbat  difficult  to  deter- 
mine, whether  their  condition  was  better  or  worse  than 
before  they  were  conquered  by  Philip;  since,  though 
they  were  now  prevented  from  destroying  one  another, 
they  were  most  grievously  oppressed  by  the  Macedonian 
tyrants. 

While  the  eastern  parts  of  the  world  were  thus  de- 
luged  with  blood,    and   the  successors  of  Alexander 
were  pulling  to  pieces  the  empire  which  be  bad  esta- 
17        Wished,  the  Roman*  and  Carthaginians  proceeded  ia 
Of  ths  Ho-  their  attempts  to  enslave  the  nations  of  the  west.    The 
SrtbCri'    Rumens,   ****  engaged  in  war,   conquered-  one   city 
ofaot     "    n»u  *■'•  after  «nother,  till  about  the  year  153  B.  C. 
they  bad  made  themselves  master*  of  almost  the  wbola 
of  Italy.     During  all  this  time  they  had  met  only  with 
a  single  check  in  their  conquests,  and  that  was  the 
Invasion  of  Pyrrhns,  king  of  Epiros.    That  ambitious 
and  fickle  prince  had  projected  the  conquest  of  Italy, 
which  ho  fancied  would  be  an  easy  matter.     Accord- 
ingly in  271  B.  C.  he  entered  that  country,  and  main- 
tained a  war  with  the  Romans  for  six  years,  till  at  last, 
being  utterly  defeated  by  Corins  Dentatus,  he  was  obli- 
ged to  return. 

The  Romans  had  no  sooner  made  themselves  masters 
of  Italy,  than  they  wanted  only  a  pretence  to  carry 
their  arms  out  of  it,  and  this  pretence  was  soon  found, 
out.  Being  invited  into  Sicily  to  assist  the  Mamer- 
tines  against  Hiero  king  of  Syracuse  And  the  Car- 
thaginians, they  immediately  commenced  a  war  with 
the  latter,  which  continued  with  the  utmost  fury  for 
23  years.  The  war  ended  greatly  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  Carthaginians,  chiefly  owing  to  the  bad  con- 
duct of  their  generals,  none  of  whom,  Hamilcar  Bar- 
caa  alone  excepted,  seem  to  have  been  possessed  of  any 
degree  of  military  skill ;  and  the  state  had  suffered  too 
many  misfortunes  before  he  entered  upon  the  command, 
for  him  or  any  other  to  retrieve  it  at  that  time.  Tho 
consequence  of  this  war  was  the  entire  Iota  of  Sicily  to 
the1  Carthaginians;  and  soon  after  the  Remans  setsed 
on  the  island  of  Sardinia. 

Hamilcar  perceiving  that  there  was  now  do  alter- 
native, but  that  in  a  short  time  either  Carthage  moat 
conquer  Rome,  or  Rome  would  conquer  Carthage, 
bethought  himself  of  a  method  by  which  bis  country 
might  become  equal  to  that  haughty  republic.  This 
was  by  reducing  ail  Spain,  in  which  the  Carthaginian* 
bad  already  considerable  possessions,  and  from  the 
mines  of  which  they  drew  great  advantages.  He 
had,  therefore,  no  sooner  finished  the  war  with  the 
mercenaries,  which  succeeded  that  with  the  Romans, 
than  he  set  about  the  conquest  of  Spain.  This,  how- 
ever, he  did  not  live  to  accomplish,  though  he  made 
great  progress  in  it.  His  son  Aidrobal  continued  the 
war  with  success ;  till  at  last  the  Romans,  jealous  «f 
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bis  progress,  persuaded  bin  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  ciisl 
them,  by  which  be  engaged  himself  to  make  the  river  Himmt. 
Iberas  the  boundary  of  his  conquests,  Tbia  treaty  V'  *  ~* 
probably  was  never  ratified  by  the  senate  of  Carthage, 
nor,  though  it  bad,  would  it  have  been  regarded  by 
Hannibal,  who  succeeded  Asdrnbsl  in  the  command, 
and  bad  sworn  perpetual  enmity  with  the  Romans. 
The  transaction*  of  the  second  Punic  war  are  perhaps 
the  moat  remarkable  whieh  the  history  of  the  world 
can  afford.  Certain  it  is,  that  nothing  can  ihow  more 
clearly  the  slight  foundations  upon  which  the  greatest 
empires  are  bnilt.  We  now  see  the  Romans,  the  na- 
tion most  remarkable  for  their  military  skill  in  the 
whole  world,  and  who,  for  more  than  500  years,  bad 
been  constantly  victorious,  unable  to  resist  the  efforts 
of  «no  single  man.  At  the  same  time  we  see  this  roan, 
though  evidently  the  first  general  in  the  world,  lost 
solely  far  want  of  *  slight  support.  In  former  times, 
the  republic  of  Carthage  supplied  her  general*  in  8i- 
-ily  with  hundreds  of  thousand*,  though  their  enter- 
ises  were  almost  oeastaritly  unsuccessful ;  hot  now 
[aunibal,  the  Conqueror  of  Italy,  was  oblige*]  to 
abandon  bis  design,  merely  tar  want  of  io  or  50/100 
men.  That  degeneracy  and  infatuation,  which  never 
fails  to  overwhelm  a  falling  nation,  or  rather  which  is 
the  name  of  it*  mil,  bad  new  infected  the  counsels  of 
Carthage,  and  the  supplies  were  denied.  Neither  me 
Carthage  the  only  infatuated  nation  at  this  lime.—- 
Hamiaal,  whose  prudence  never  forsook  him  either 
in  prosperity  or  adversity,  in  the  bright  of  hie  good 
fortune  had  concluded  an  alliance  with  Philip  king  of 
Macedon.  Had  that  prince  sent  an  arMy  to  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Carthaginians,  ia  Italy  immediately 
after  the  battle  of  Cannse,  there  nan  be  no  doubt  hot 
the  Romans  would  have  been  forced  to  accept  of  that.  ,. 
peace  which  they  so  haughtily  refused};  and  ind«dtmor  £" 
this  oner  of  peace,  in  the  midst  of  so  much  success,  is  ■*(.  ' 
an  instance  of  moderation  whieh  perhaps  doe*  more 
honour  to  the  Carthaginian  general  than  all  the  mili- 
tary exploits  he  performed.  Philip,  however,  could 
not  be  roused  from  hia  indolence,  nor  see  that  his  own 
rain  waa  connected  with  that  of  Carthage.  The  Ro- 
mans had  now  made  themselves  musters  of  Sicily  ;  after 
which  they  recalled  Mareellus,  with  his  victorious  ar- 
my, to  be  employed  against  Hannibal  1  and  the  con- 
sequence at  last  was,  that  the  Carthaginian  armies, 
unsupported  in  Italy,  could  not  conquer  it,  but  were 
recalled  into  Africa,  which  the  Remans  had  invaded. 
Too  southern  nations  seem  to  hate  been  as  Mind  to 
their  own  interest  a*  the  northern  ones.  They  ought 
to  have  seen,  that  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  preserve 
Carthage  from  being  destroyed  ;  but  Instead  of  this, 
Masiniaaa  king  of  Numidia  allied  with  the  Romans, 
and    by    hi*    mean*   Hannibal    waa   overcome    at    tbo 

battle  of  Zama  f ,  which  finished  the  second  Punic  war....... 

in  188  B.  C.  '", 

The  event  af  the  second  Punic  war  determined  iheorEflpi 

fata  of  almost  all  the  other  nations  in  the  world.     Allund  Sjtb. 

this   time,  indeed,  the  empires  of  Egypt,  Syria,  and 

Greece,    had    been    promoting    their    own    ruin   by 

mutual   war*   and    intestine    divisions.      The    Syrian 

empire   was  now  governed   by  Antiothns  the  Great, 

who  seems   to  have   had.  little  right  to  such  a  title. 

defection  of 

and  to  him 

Hannibal 


His  empire,  though  diminished   by  the  i 
the  Farthinns,  was  stilt  very  powerful;  1 
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Civil      Hannibal  applied,    after    be   was    obliged    to   leave 
History,    his   country,    as  related    under  CARTHAGE,    N°  152. 
1 — v  —  '  Antiochus,    however,    had    not    in  (Eel  en  t    judgment 
to    see    the  necessity  of   following    that   great    man's 
advice  i    nor    would     the    Carthaginians   be    prevailed 
upon  to  contribute  their  assignee  against  the  nation 
which  ww  soon  to  destroy  them  without  any  provo- 
cation.    The  pretence  for  war  on  the  part  of  the  Ro- 
mans   ww,     that  Antiochus    would    not    declare   hit 
Greek,  subjects  in  Asia  to  be  free  and   independent 
states ;    a  requisition  which  neither  tho  Romans   nor 
any  other  nation  had  a  right  to  make.     The  event  of 
all  was,  that  Antiochus  was  everywhere  defeated,  and 
forced  to  conclude 
,„        terms, 
I  Greece.      In  Europe,  matters  went  on  in  the  same  way  ;  the 
States  of  Greece,  weaiy  of  the  tyranny  of  the  Mace- 
donians, entered  into  a  resolution  of  recovering  their 
liberties.     For  this  purpose  was  framed  tbe  Achaean 
UtOrecet  League  "  ;  but  as  they  could  not  agree   among  tbe wi- 
se Ives,  thev at  last  came  to  the  imprudent  determination 
of  calling  in  tbe  Romans  to  defend  them  against  Philip 
king  of  Macedon.      This  produced  a  war,   in  which 
the  Romans  were  victorious.     The  Macedonians,  how- 
ever, were  still  formidable ;  and  as  the  intention  of  the 
Romans  to  enslave  tbe  whole  world  could  no  longer  b* 
donbted,  Perseus,  the  successor  of  Philip,. renewed  the 
war.     Through  his  own  cowardice  be  lost  a  decisive 
engagement,  and  with  it  his  kingdom,  which  submitted 
i0        to  the  Romans  in  167  B.  C, 
esirwclion      Macedon  being  thus  conquered,  tbe  next  step  was 
•  Cast bage utterly  to  exterminate  the  Carthaginians;    whose  re- 
"d.Co"       public,    notwithstanding  the    many  disasters  that  had 
befallen  it,  was  still  formidable.     It  is  true,  tbe  Car- 
thaginians  were  giving  no  offence;  nay,  they,  even  made 
tbe  most  abject  submissions  to  the  republic  of  Rome: 
but  all  was  not  sufficient.     War  was  declared  a  third 
time  against  that  unfortunate  state  ;  there  was  now  no 
Hannibal   to  command  their  armies,   and  the  city  was 
utterly  destroyed  146  B.  C.     Tbe  same  year  the  Ro- 
mans put  an  end  to  the  liberties,  they  had   pretended  to 
grant  the  cities  of  Greece,  by  the  entire  destruction  of 
3,        Corinth.    See  that  article, 
[iatorr  or       After   the  death  of  Antiochus   the  Great,    tbe  af- 
^STpOv.  fairs  of  Syria  and  Egypt  went  on  from  bad  to  worse. 
^££      The   degenerate   princes   which  filled    the  thrones  of 
those  empir.es,    regarding    only  their    own    pleasures, 
either  spent  their  time  in  oppressing  their  subjects,  or 
in  attempting  to  deprive  each  other  of  their  dominions, 
by  which   mtans  they  became  a  more  easy  prey  to  the 
Romans,     So  far  indeed  were  they  from  taking  any 
means  to  secure    themselves  against  the  overgrown 
power  of  Uiat  republic,  that  the  kings  both  of  Syria 
and  Egypt  sometimes  applied  to  tbe  Romans  as  pro- 
tectors.      Their    downfal,    however,    did    not  happen, 
within  tbe  period  of  which  we  now  treat. — The  only 
other  transaction  which  makes  any  considerable  figure 
in  the  Syrian  empire  is  the  oppression  of  the  Jews  by 
Antiochus.  Epipbanes.      After  their  return  from  the 
Babylonish  captivity,   they  continued   in  subjection  to 
tbe  Persians  till  the  time  of  Alexander.— From  that 
time  tbey  wete  subject  to  the  kings  of  Egypt  or  Syria, 
as  the  fortune  of  either  happened  to  prevail.     Egypt 
being  reduced  to  .a  low  ebb   by  Antiochus  Epipbanes, 
the  Jews  fell  under  his  dominion  ;  and  being  severely 
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treated  by  bins,  imprudently  showed  some  signs  of  joy  civil 
on  a  report  of  bis  death.  This  brought  him  against  History, 
them  with  a  powerful  army;  and  in  170  B.C.  he  '"■''*  "*' 
took  Jerusalem  by  storm,  committing  tbe  most  horrid 
cruelties  on  the  inhabitants,  insomuch  that  tbey  were 
nhliged  to  hide  themselves  in  caverns  and  in  holes  of 
rocks  to  avoid  his  fury.  Their  religion  was  totally 
abolished,  their  temple  profaned,  and  an  image  of 
Jupiter  Olympins  aef,  up  on  the  altar  of  burnt-offer- 
ings :  which  profanation  is  thought  to  be  the  abomina- 
tion of  desolation  mentioned  by  the  prophet  Daniel. 
This  revolution,  however,  was  of  no  long  continu- 
ance. In  167  B.  C.  Mattatbias  restored  the  true 
peace  upon  very  disadvantageous  warship  in  most  of  the  cities  of  Judea  ;  and  in  168  tbe 
temple  was  purified,  and  the  worship  there  restored  by 
Judas  Maccabscus.  This  was  followed  by  along  series 
of  wars  between  the  Syrians  and  Jews,  in  which  the 
latter  were  almost  always  victorious  ;  and  before  these 
wars  were  finished,  the  destruction  of  Carthage  happen- 
ed, which  puts  an  end  to  tbe  sixth  general  period  for- 
merly mentioned.  31 

7.  The  beginning  of  the  seventh  period  presents  us  ***•"*  P** 
with  a  view  of  the  ruins  of  the  Greek  empire  in  tijsjjj^,™ 
declining  states  of  Syria  and  Egypt;  both  of  thernafiba 
much  circumscribed  in  bounds.  The  empire  of  Syria  world* 
at  first  comprehended  all  Asia  to  the  river  Indus,  and 
beyond  it;  but  in  312  B.  C.  most  of  the  Indian  pro- 
vinces were  by  Seleucus  ceded  to  one  Sondrocottut,  or 
Andiocottus,  a  native,  who  in  return  gave  him  500 
elephants.  Of  the  empire  of  Sandrocottus  we  know 
nothing  farther  than  that  he  subdued  all  Ibe  countries 
between  the  Indus  and  the  Ganges;  so  that  from  this 
time  we  may  reckon  tbe  greatest  part  of  India  inde- 
pendent on  the  Syifi-  Macedonian  princes.  In  2j0 
B.  C,  however,  the  empire  sustained  a  mneh  greater 
loss  by  the  revolt  of  tbe  Parthians  and  Bactrians  from 
Antiochus  Theus.  The  former  could  not  be  subdued  ;  " 
and  as  they  held  in  subjection  to  them  tbe  vast  tract 
which  now  goes  under  the  name  of  Persia,  we  must 
look  upon  their  defection  as  an  Irreparable  loss.  Whe- 
ther any  part  of  their  country  was  afterwards  recover- 
ed br  the  kings  of  Egypt  or  Syria  is  not  very  certain  ; 
nor  is  it  of  much  consequence,  since  we  are  assured 
that  in  the  beginning  of  the  Seventh  period,  i.  e.  14$ 
B.  C.  the  Greek  empires  of  Syria  and  Egypt  were 
reduced 'by  the  loss  of  India,  Persia,  Armenia,  Pon- 
tus,  Bilhynia,  Cappadocia,  Pergamus,  &C.  Tbe  ge- 
neral state  of  the  world  in  146  B.  C,  therefore  was 
as  follows.  In  Asia  were  the  empire*  'of  India,  Par- 
tbia,  and  Syria,  with  tbe  lesser  states  of  Armenia, 
Pontus,  Sec.  above  mentioned ;  to  which  we  must  add 
that  of  Arabia,  which  during  the  sixth  period  had 
grown  into  some  consequence,  and  bad  maintained  its 
independency  from  the  days  of  Ishmael  the  son  of 
Abraham.  In  Africa  were  tbe  kingdoms  of  Egypt 
and  Ethiopia;  tbe  Carthaginian  territories  now  sub- 
ject to  the  Romans ;  and  the  kingdoms  of  Numidia, 
Mauritania,  and  Getulla,  ready  to  be  swallowed  up 
by  tbe  same  ambitious  and  insatiable  power,  now  tbat 
Carthage  was  destroyed,  which  served  as  a  barrier  a- 
gainst  it.  To  tbe  south  lay  some  unknown  and  bar- 
barous nations,  secure  by  reason  of  their  situation  and 
insignificance,  rather  than  tbeir  strength,  or  distance 
from  Rome.  In  Europe  we  find  none  to  oppose  tbe 
progress  of  the  Roman  arms,  except  the  Gauls,  Ger- 
3  T  2  roant. 
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mans,  and  some  Spanish  nations.  These  were  brave  in- 
deed ;  but  through  want  of  military  skill,  incapable  of 
*  contending  with  such  master*  in  the  art  of  war  a*  the 
Romans  then  were.' 

The  Spaniards  had  indeed  been  subdued  by  Scipio 
Africanua  in  the  time  of  the  second  Punic,  war :  but, 
in  155  B.C.  they  revolted;  and,  under  the  conduct 
of  one  Viriathus,  formerly  a  robber,  held  out  for  a 
long  time  against  all  the  armies  the  Romans  could  send 
into  Spain.  Him  the  consul  Cacpio  caused  to  be 
murdered  about  138  B.  C.  because  be  found  it  impos- 
sible to  reduce  him  by  farce.  The  city  of  Numaotia 
defied  the  whole  Roman  power  for  six  years  longer  j 
till  at  last,  by  dint  of  treachery,  numbers,  and  perse- 
verance, it  was  not  taken,  but  the  inhabitants,  re- 
duced to  extremity  by  famine,  set  fire  to  their  bouses, 
aod  perished  in  the  flames  or  killed  one  another,  so 
that  not  one  remained  to  grace  the  triumph  of  the 
conqueror :  and  this  for  the  present  quieted  the  rest  of 
the  Spaniards.  About  the  same  time  Attains,  king  of 
Pergamus,  left  by  will  the  Roman  people  heirs  to  all 
his  goods;  upon  which  they  immediately  seized  on  his 
kingdom  as  part  of  those  goods,  and  reduced  it  to  a 
Roman  province,  under  the  name  of  Asia  Proper.  Thus 
they  continued  to  enlarge  their  dominions  on  every 
side,  without  the  least  regard  to  justice,  to  the  means 
they  emplayed,  or  to  the  miseries  tbey  brought  upon  the 
conquened  people.  In  1 22  B,  C.  the  Balearic  islands, 
now  called  Majorca,  Minorca,  and  Ivica,  were  subdu- 
ed, and  the  inhabitants  exterminated  ;  and  soon  after, 
several  of  the  nations  beyond  the  Alp*  were  obliged  to 
submit. 

In  Africa  the  crimes  of  Jognrtha  soon  gave  this  am- 
bitious republic  an  opportunity  of  conquering  the  king- 
doms of  Numidia  and  Mauritania  :.  and  indeed  this  is 
almost  the  only  war  in  which  we  find  the  Romans  en- 
gaged where  their  pretensions  had  the  least  colour  of 
justice ;  though  in  no  case  whatever  could  a  nation  show 
more  degeneracy  than  the  Romans  did  on  this  occasion. 
The  particulars  of  this  war  are  related  under  the  arti- 
cles Numidia  and  Roue.  Th*  event  of  it  was  the 
total  reduction  of  the  former  about  the  year  iac  B.  C. 
but  Mauritania  and  Getulia  preserved  their  liberty  for 
some  time  longer. 

In  the  east,  the  empire  of  Syria,  continued  duty  to 
decline ;  by  which  means  the  Jews  not  only  had  ah  op- 
portunity of  recovering  their  liberty,  but  even  of  be- 
coming as  powerful,  or  at  least  of  extending  their  do- 
minions as  far,  as  in  the  days  of  David  and  Solomon. 
This  declining  empire  was  still  farther  reduced  by.  the 
civil  dissensions  between  the  two  brothers  Antiocbui 
Cry  pus  and  Antiocbui  Cyzicenus  ;  during  which  the 
cities  of  Tyre,  Sidon,  Ftoleraais,  and  Gaza,  declared 
themselves  independent,  and  in  other  cities  tyrants 
started  up  who  refused  allegiance  to  any  foreign  power. 
This  happened  about  100  B.  C. ;  and  17  years  after* 
the  whole  was  reduced  by  Tigraoea  king  of  Arme- 
nia. On  hi*  defeat  by  the  Romans,  the  latter  redu- 
ced Syria  to  a  province  of  their  empire.  Hie  king- 
dom of  Armenia  itself,,  with,  those  of  Pontus,  Cappa- 
docia,  and  Bithynia,  soon  shared  the  same  fate  ;  Poo- 
-  to*,  the  most  powerful  of  them  all,  being  subdued 
about  64  B.  C.  The  kingdom  of  Judea  also  was  re- 
duced under  the  same  power  much  about  this  time. 
This  state  owed  the  loss  of  its  libarty  to  the  same 
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cause  that  bad  mined"  several  others,  namely,  calling  Civil 
in  the  Roman*  as  arbitrators  between  two  contending  Biitoty. 
parties.  The  two  sous  of  Alexander  Jannsens  (Hyr-  '  »  J 
canua  and  Aristobolua)  contended  for  the  kingdom. 
Aristobulas,  being  defeated  by  the  party  of  Hyrca- 
uus,  applied  to  the  Romans.  Pompey  the  Great* 
who  acted  as  ultimate  judge  in  this  affair,  decided  it 
against  Aristobnlns,  but  at  the  same  time  deprived 
Hyrcanus  of  all  power  as  a  king ;  not  allowing  him 
even  to  assume  the  regal  title,  or  to  extend  his  terri- 
tory beyond  the  ancient  borders  of  Judea.  To  such  a 
length  did  Pompey  carry  this  last  article,  that  he  obli- 
ged him  to  give  up  all  those  cities  in  Ccelosyria  and 
Phoenicia  which  bad  been  gained  by  hi*  predecessor*, 
and  added  them  to  tba  newly  acquired  Roman  province 
of  Syria. 

Thus  the  Romans  became  master*  of  all'thsi  eastern 
parts  of  the  world,  from  the  Mediterranean  *e*  to  the. 
borders  of  Parlbia.  In  the  west,  however,  the  Gaul* 
were  still  at  liberty,  and  the  Spanish  nations  bore  tit* 
Roman  yoke  with  great  impatience.  The  Gauls  infest- 
ed the  territories  of  the  republic  by  their  frequent  in- 
cursions, which  were  sometimes  very  terrible ;  and 
though  several  attempts  had  been  made  to  Subdue  them, 
tbey  always  proved ,  insufficient  till  the  time  of  Julius- 
Caesar.  By  him  they  were  totally  reduced,  from  the  ri- 
ver Rhine  to  the  Pyrennsan  mountains,  and  many  of 
their  nation*  almost  exterminated.  He  carried  his 
arm*  also  into  Germany  and  the  southern  parts  of  Bri- 
tain ;  hat  in  neither  of  these  parts  did  bo  make  any 
permanent  conquests.  The  civil  wars  between  him 
and  Pompey  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  seizing  on 
the  kingdom  of  Mauritania  and  those  parts  of  Numi- 
dia which  bam  been  allowed  to  retain  their  liberty. 
The  kingdom  of.  Egypt  alone  remained,  and  to  this 
nothing  belonged1  except  the  country  properly  so  call- 
ed. Cyrenaica  wo*  bequeathed  by  will  to  the  Romans 
about  58  B.  C. ;  aod  about  the  same  time  the  island  of 
Cyprus  was  seized  by  them  without  any  pretence,  ex- 
cept a  desire  of  possessing  the  treasure  of  the  king. — 
The  kingdom  of  Egypt  continued  for  some  time  longer 
at  liberty}  which  in  some  measure  must  be  ascribed 
to  the  internal  dissensions  of  the  republic,  bat  more 
especially  to  tbe  amours  of  Pompey,  Julius  Ctesar, 
and  Mark  Antony,  with  the  famous  Cleopatra  queen 
of  Egypt.  The  battle  of  Actium,  however,  deter- 
mined tbe  fate  of  Antony,  Cleopatra,  and  Egypt  it- 
self; which  last  was  reduced  to  a  Roman  province 
about  9  B.  C.  ., 

White  the  Romans  thus  employed  all  means  to  rc-Oria«oi»* 
duce  the  world    to    their    obedience,    tbey  ware   ma- prepm  o* 
king  one  anotber  feel  the  same  miseries  at  home  which11"  •*.,a 
they  inflicted  upon  other  nations  abroad.      The  fintJ^JJ^ 
civil  dissensions  took  their  rise  at  the  siege  of  Naman- 
tin  in  Spain.    We  have  already  observed,  that  this  small 
city  resisted  tbe  whole  power  of  the  Romans  for  six 
years.   Once  they  gave  them  a  most  terrible  and  shame- 
fill   defeat,  wherein  30,000  Romans  fled   before  4003 
Nnmantines.      Twenty  thousand   were  killed   in   the 
battle,   and  the  remaining   ten  thousand  *•  shut   up, 
that  there  was  no  possibility  of  escaping.     In  this  ex- 
tremity they  were  obliged  to   negotiate  with  the  ene- 
my, and  a  peace  was  concluded  upon  tbe   following 
terms:  I.  That  the  Numantines  should  suffer  the  Romans 
to  retire  unmolested  ;  and,  2.  That  Nuraanti*  should 
maintain, 
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CltII  maintain  it*  independence,  and  I*  reckoned  among 
Jfittotf.  the  Roman  allien.— The  Boman  senate,  with  an  inju- 
— v— '  itice  and  in  gratitude  hardly  to  be  matched,  broke  (bit 
treaty,  and  in  return  ordered  the  commander  of  their 
army  to  be  delivered' np  to  the  Nuinantinesj  hot  they 
refused  to  accept  of  biro,  unless  his  army  was  deliver- 
ed along  with  him  ;  upon  which  the  war  was  renewed, 
and  ended  as  already  related.  The  fate  of  Numautia, 
however,  was  soon  revenged.  Tiberias  Semprumus 
Gracchus,  brother-in-law  to  Scipio  Afiicanui  the  se- 
cond, bad  been  a  chief  promoter  of  the  peace  with  the 
Numantinei  already  mentioned,  and  of  consequence 
had  been  in  danger  of  being  delivered  op  to  them 
along  with  the  commander  in  chief.  This  disgrace  he 
never  forgot ;  and,  in  order  to  revenge  himself,  under- 
took the  cause  of  the  plebeians  against  the  patricians, 
by  whom  the  former  were  great!)'  oppressed.  He  be* 
gan  with  reviving  an  old  law,  which  had  enacted  that 
no  Roman  citizen  abonld  possess  more  than  500  acres 
of  land.  The  overplus  be  designed  to  distribute  among 
those  who  had  no  lands,  and  to  reimburse  the  rich  out 
of  the  public  treasury.  This  law  met  with  great  op* 
position,  bred  many  tumults,  and  at  last  ended  in  the 
death  of  Gracchus  and  the  persecution  of  his  friends, 
several  hundreds  of  whom  were  pnt  tn  cruel  deaths  with- 
out any  form  of  law. 

The  disturbances  did  not  cease  with  the  death  of 
Gracchus.  New  contests  ensued  on  account  of  the 
Sempronian  law,  and  the  giving  to  the  Italian  allies 
the  privilege  of  Roman  citizens.  This  last  not  only 
produced  great  commotions  in  the  city,  but  occasioned 
a  general  revolt  of  the  states  of  Italy  against  the  re- 
public of  Rome.  Tbi*  rebellion  was  not  quelled  with- 
out the  utmost  difficulty  ;  and  in  the  mean  time,  the 
city  was  deluged  with  blood  by  the  contending  factions 
of  Sylla  and'  Mariu*  ;  the  former  of  whom  sided  with 
the  patricians,  and*  the  latter  with  the  plebeians.  These 
disturbances  ended  in  the  perpetual  dictatorship  of  Syl- 
la, about  80  B.  C. 

From  this  lime  we  may  date  the  ross  of  the  Roman 
liberty  ;  for  tboogh  Sylla  resigned  bis  dictatorship  two 

Kara  after,  the  succeeding  contests  between  Caesar  and 
impey  proved  equally  fatal  to  the  republic  These 
contests  were  decided  by  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  by 
which  Caesar  became  in  effect  master  of  the  empire  in 
43  B.  C.  Without  loss  of  time  he  then  crossed  over 
into  Africa  5  totally  defeated  the  republican  army  in 
that  continent ;  and,  by  reducing  the  country  of  Mau- 
ritania to  a  Roman  province,  completed  the  Roman 
conquests  in  these  parts.  His  victory  over  the  robs  of 
Pompey  at  Monde  40  R.  C  secured  him  from,  any  far- 
ther apprehension*  of  a  rival.  Being  therefore  sole  ma- 
ster of  the  Roman  empire,  and  having  all  the  power  of 
it  at  his  command,  he  projected  the  greatest  schemes  ; 
tending,  according  to-some,  not  less  to  the  happiness 
than  to  the  glory  of  his  country  :  when  be  was  assassi- 
nated in  the  senate-house,  in  the  56th  year  of  fait  age, 
and  39  B.  C. 

Without  investigating  the  political  justice  ef  this 
action,  or  the  motives  of  the  perpetrators,  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  regret  the  death  of' this  great  man; 
when  we  contemplate  bie  virtues,  and  tbe  designs 
which  he  is  said  to  have  formed :  (See  Rome).  Nor 
is  it  possible  to  justify,  from  ingratitude  at  least,  even 
the  Boat  virtuous  of  tbe  conspirators,,  when,  we-conai- 
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der  the  obligation!  under  which  they  lay  to  him.     And      Civil 
as  to  the  measure  itself,  even  in  the  view  of  eipedicn*    ninety- 
cy,  it  seems  to  be  generally  condemned.     In  fact,  from         * 
tbe  transactions  which  had  long  preceded,  as  well  as 
those  which  immediately  followed,  tbe  murder  of  Cas- 
sar,  it  is  evident,   that  Rome  was  incapable  of  pre- 
serving its  liberty  any  longer,  and  that  the  people  had 
become  unfit  for  being  free.    The  efforts  of  Brutus  and 
Castius  were  therefore  unsuccessful,  and  ended  in  tbeir 
own  destruction  and  that  of  great  numbers  of  tbeir 
followers  in  the  battle  of  Philippi.     Tbe  defeat  of  tbe' 
republicans  was  followed  by  numberless  disturbances,       35 
murders,  proscriptions,  &e.  till  at  last  OcUvianns,  ha-0cU*l,nu* 
ving  cut  Iff  all  who  bad  the  courage  to  oppose  hirn,  {'™tt*ll** " 
and  finally  got  tbe  better  of  his  rivals  by  the  victory  at  public 
Actium,  pnt  an  end  te  the  republic  in  the  year  27 
B.  C. 

Tbe  destruction  of  the  Roman  commonwealth  pro- 
ved advantageous  to  the  few  nations  ef  the  world  who 
still  retained  their  liberty.  That  outrageous  desire  of 
conquest  which  had  so  long  marked  tbe  Roman  cha- 
racter, now  in  a  great  measure  ceased  ;  because  there 
was  now  another  way  of  satisfying  the  desires  of  ambi- 
tiana  men,  namely,  by  courting  the  favour  of  the  em- 
peror. After  the  final  reduction  of  tbe  Spaniards, 
therefore,  and  the  conquest  of  the  countries  of  Msesia, 
Pannonia,  and  some  others  adjacent  to  the  Boman  ter- 
ritories, and  wbieh  in  a  manner  seemed  naturally  to  be*  - 
long  to  them,  the  empire  enjoyed  far  seme  time  a  pro- 
fonnd  peace. 

The  only  remarkable  transactions  which  took  placet 
during  the  remainder  of  tbe  period  of  which  we  treat, 
were  the  conquest  of  Britain  by  Claodiui  and  Agrico- 
la,  and  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Vespasian  and 
Titus.  The  war  with  the  Jews  began  A.  D.  67;  and  - 
was  occasioned  by  their  obstinately  claiming  the  city 
of  Casarea,  which  tbe  Romans  bad  added  to  the  pro- 
vince of  Syria.  It  ended  in  73,  with  the  moat  terrible 
destruction  of  their  city  and  nation  ;  since  which  time 
they  have  never  been  able  to  assemble  as  a  distinct  peo- 
ple. The  southern  parts  of  Britain  were  totally  sub- 
dued by  Agricola  about  ten  years  after. 

In  the  96th  year  of  the  Christian  era,  Trajan  was- 
created  emperor  of  Rome j  and  being  a  man  of  great 
valour  and  experience  in  war,  carried  tbe  Roman  con- 
quests to  their  utmost  extent.  Having  conquered  tbe 
Dedans,  a  German  nation  beyond  the  Danube,  and 
wbo  bad  of  late  been  very  troublesome,  he  turned  bie 
arms  eastward;  reduced  all  Mesopotamia,  Chaldasa, 
Assyria ;  and  having  taken  Ctesipbou,  the  capital  of. 
tbe  Parthian  empire,  appointed  them  a  king,  which  be 
thought  would  be  a  proper  method  of  keeping  that  war- 
like people  in  subjection.  After  this  he  proposed  tn 
return  to  Italy,  but  died  by  tbe  way  j  and  with  his 
reign  tbe  seventh  general  period  above  mentioned  ie  - 
concluded.  ,  . 

8.  The  beginning  of  the  eighth  period  present*'  nafjikta  pa. 
with  a  view  ef  one  vast  empire,  in  which  almost  all  iheriwj.    Co- 
nation* of  the  world  were  swallowed  up.  -   This  empire  ■**■' >ula 
comprehended    the    best  part   of  Britain,   all   Spain,0'1*? 
France,  the  Netherlands,  Italy,  part  nf  Germany,  E- 
gypc,  Barbary,  Bitdolgerid,  Turkey  in  Europe,  Tur- 
key in  Asia,  and  Persia.    Tbe  state  of  India  at  this 
lime  is  unknown.    The  Chinese  lived  in  a  reesote  part 
of  the  world,  unheard  of  and  unmolested  by  the  western 
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Civil  nations  whoejtruggled  for  the  empire  o!  lbs  world.  The 
Ubnoty.  northern  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia  were  filled  with 
*  "  * '  ■*  barbarous  nations,  already  formidable  to  tbe  Romans, 
■  ■<i  who  were  imd  to  become  more  to.  Tbe  vast  empire 
ofthe  Romaiu^  however,  had  no  acuoer attained  itsutmoet 
degree  of  power,  than,  like  others  before  it,  it  began  to 
decline.  Tbe  provinces  of  Babylonia,  Mesopotamia, 
and  Assyria,  almost  instantly  revolted,  and  were  aban- 
doned by  Adrian  tbe  successor  of  Trajan  in  Ibe  empire. 
Tlie  Partitions  having  recovered  their  liberty,  conti- 
nued to  be  very  formidable  enemies,  and  the  barbarians 
of  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  continued  tu  increase 
in  strength  ;  while  the  Romans,  weakened  by  intestine 
divisions,  became  daily  less  able  to  resist  ahem.  At 
different  tinMs,  however,  some  warlike  emperors  arose, 
who  put  a  Stop  to  the  incursions  of  these  barbarians ;  and 
about  tbe  year  215,  the  Parthian  empire  was  totally 
overthrown  by  the  Persians,  who  had  long  been  subject 
to  them.  This  revolution  proved  of  little  advantage 
to  the  Romans.  The  Persians  were  enemies  still  more 
troublesome  titan  tbe  Partuians  had  been  ;  and  though 
often  defeated,  they  still  continued  to  infest  tbe  empire 
on  tbe  east,  as  tba  barbarous  nations  of  Europe  did  on 
the  north.  In  fl6o,  tbe  defeat  and  captivity  of  the 
emperor  Valerian  by  the  Persians,  with  the  disturbances 
which  followed,  threatened  the  empire  with  utter 
destruction.  Thirty  tyrants  seized  the  government  at 
once,  and  the  barbarians  pouring  in  on  all  sides  iu 
prodigious  numbers  ravaged  almost  all  tbe  provinces 
of  the  empire.  By  the  vigorous  conduct  of  Claudius, 
Aurelian,  Tacitus,  Prohns,  and  Cants,  tbe  empire  was 
restored  to  its  former  lustre ;  but  bh  tbe  barbarians 
were  only  repulsed,  and  never  thoroughly  subdued, 
this  proved  only  a  temporary  relief.  What  was  worse, 
the  Unman  soldiers,  growing  impatient  of  restraint, 
commonly  murdered  those  emperors  who  attempted  to 
revive  among  them  the  ancient  military  discipline, 
which  alone  could  ensure  them  victory  over  their 
enemies.  Under  Dioclemn,  the  disorders  were  so  great, 
that  though  tbe  government  was  held  by  two  persona, 
'  they  found  themselves  unable  to  bear  the  weight  or  it, 
and  therefore  took  other  two  partners  in  the  empire. 
Tbns  was  the  Roman  empire  divided  into  four  parts  ; 
which  by  all  historians  is  said  to  have  been  productive 
of  the  greatest  mischiefs.  As  each  of  these  four 
sovereigns  would  have  as  many  officers  both  civil  nod 
military,  and  the  same  number  uf  forces  that  bad  been 
maintained  by  tbe  state  wben  governed  only  by  sue 
emperor,  tbe  people  were  not  able  to  pay  tbe  susm 
necessary  for  supporting  them.  Hence  the  taxes  and 
imposts  were  increased  beyond  measure,  tikes  inhabitants 
in  several  provinces  reduced  to  beggary,  the  laud  left 
untitled  for  want  of  hands,  8tc.  An  end  was  put  to 
these  evils  when  (he  empire  was  again  united  under 
Constantino  the  Great ;  but  in  330  a  mortal  blow  was 
given  it,  by  removing  tbe  imperial  seat  to'  Byzantium, 
now  Constantinople,  and  making  it  equal  to  Rome, 
The  introduction  and  establishment  of  Christianity, 
already  corrupted  with  the  grossest  superstitious,  proved 
also  a  most  grievous  detriment  to  the  empire.  Instead 
of  that  ferocious  and  obstinate  valour  in  which  tbe 
Romans  had  so  long  been  accustomed  to  pot  their  trust, 
tbev  now  imagined  themselves  secured  by  signs  of  the 
cross,   and  ether  external    symbols  of  tbe  Christian 
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religion.     These  they  used  as  a  kind  of  magical  in  can-       ci»il 
tatiuns,  which  undoubtedly  proved  at  all  times  ineffec-    History, 
tual ;  and  hence  also  in  some  measure  proceeded  the '  '     *      ' 
great  revolution  which  took  place  in  the  next  period. 

9.  Tbe  ninth  general  period  shows  us  tbe  decline  and  (j;ni»7»- 
miserable  end  of  the  western  part  of  the  Roman  empire,  rind,  D», 
We  see  that  mighty  empire,  which  formerly  occopied  tfinetiwi 
almost  the  whole  world,  siow  weakened  by  division,0"11' 
and  surrounded  by  enemies.  On  the  east,  the  Persians  i^J^ 
on  the  north,  the  Scythians,  Sarmatians,  Goths,  and  a 
multitude  of  other  barbarous  nations,  witched  ail  occa- 
sions to  break  into  it  {  and  miscarried  in  their  attempt*, 
rather  through  their  own  barbarity,  than  the  strength 
of  their  enemies.  The  devastations  com  milted  by  those, 
barbarians  when  they  made  their  inanitions  are  incre- 
dible,  and  tbe  relation  shocking  to  human  nature.  Soma 
authors  seem  much  inclined  to  favour  them;  and  even, 
insinuate,  that  barbarity  and  ignorant  ferocity  were  their 
chief  if  not  their  only  faults:  but  from  their  history  it 
plainly  appears,  that  not  only  barbarity  and  the  most 
allocking  cruelty,  but  the  highest  degree  of  avarice, 
perfidy,  and  disregard  to  the  most  solemn  promises,  wore 
to  be  numbered  among  their  vices.  It  was  ever  a 
sufficient  reason  for  them  to  make  an  attack,  that  they 
thought  their  enemies  could  not  resist  them.  Their 
only  reason  for  making  peace,  or  for  keeping  it,  was 
because  their  enemies  were  too  strong  :  and  their  only 
reason  fur  committing  the  most  horrid  massacres,  rapes, 
and  all  manner  of  crimes,  was  becaose  they  bad  gained 
*  victory.  The  Romans,  degenerate  as  they  were,  are 
yet  to  be  esteemed  much  better  than  these  savages;  and 
therefore  we  find  not  a  single  province  of  the  empire 
that  would  submit  to  the  barbarians  while  the  Romans 
could  possibly  defend  them. 

Some  of  the  Roman  emperors  indeed  withstood  this 
inundation  of  savages ;  but  as  tbe  latter  grew  daily 
more  numerous,  and  the  Romans  continued  to  weaken 
themselves  by  their  intestine  divisions,  they  were  at 
last  obliged  to  take  large  bodies  of  barbarians  into 
their  pay,  and  teach  them  their  military  discipline,  in 
order  to  drive  away  their  countrymen,  or  others  who 
invaded  tbe  empire.  This  at  last  proved  its  total  de- 
struction ;  for,  in  476,  the  barbarians  who  served  in 
the  Roman  armies,  and  were  dignified  with  the  title  of 
ailie*,  demanded  the  third  part  of  the  lands  of  Italy  as 
a  reward  for  their  services :  but  meeting  with  •  re- 
fusal, they  revolted,  and  made  themselves  masters  of 
the  whole  country,  and  of  Rome  itself,  which  from 
that  time  ceased  to  be  the  head  of  an  empire  of  any 
consequence.  ji 

This  period  exhibits  a   most  unfavourable  view  ofCsseial 
the   western   parts  of  the  world :  The  Romans,  Cm"***/ * 
tbe    height   of  grandeur,  sunk  to  the  Jowest  slavery,* 
nay,  in  all 'probability,  almost  exterminated;  the  pro- 
vinces  they   formerly  governed,  inhabited   by  human 
beings  scarce  a  degree  above  tbe  brutes ,  every  ast 
and  science  lost ;  and  tbe  savage  conquerors  even  in 
dinger  of  starving  for  want  of  a  sufficient  knowledge 
of  agriculture,   having   now   no   means   of  supplying 
themselves  by  plunder  and  robbery  as  before.     Britain 
had  long  been  abandoned  to  the  mercy  of  the  Scuts 
and   Plots ;  and  in  45©  tbe  inhabitants  had  called  in 
tbe  Saxons  to  their  assistance,  whom  they  soon  found 
worse  enemies  than  those  against  whom  they  had  im- 
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In   487,    Clovis,    the  founder   of    the    French    mo-      ciiil 
rrarchy,  possessed  himself  of  all  the  countries  lying  be-    Hiitory. 
t  weeo  the  Rhine;  and  tha  Loire.  •  By  force  or  Ireach- '— — v— ' 
ery,  he  conquered  all  the  petty  kingdom*  which  had 
been  erected   in  that  country.      Hie   dominions   had 
been  divided,  reunited,  and  divided  again  ;  and  wen 
on  the  point  of  being  united  a  second  time,  when  the 
great  impostor  Mahomet  began  to  make  a  figure  in  the 

In  Spain,  the  Visigoths  erected  a  kingdom  ten  years  CM  Spaia. 
before  the  conquest  of  Rome  by  the  Heruli.  This  king- 
dom they  had  extended  eastward,  about  the  same  time 
that  Clovis  wat  extending  hii  conquests  to  the  west ;  so 
i,  and  other  nations,  who,  unheard*  tbat  the  two  kingdoms  met  at  the  river  Loire.  The 
t  of  the  more  western  parts,  enjoyed  consequence  of  tbis  approach  of  such  barbarous  conquer- 
ors towards  each  other  was  an  immediate  war.  Clovis 
proved  victorious,  and  subdued  great  part  of  the  coun- 
try of  the  Visigoths,  which  pot  a  final  slop  to  their  con- 
quests on  that  side. 

Another  kingdom  had  been  founded  in  the  western 
parts  of  Spain  by  the  Suevi,  a  considerable  time  before 
the  Romans  were  finally  expelled  from  that  country. 
In  409,  this  kingdom  was  entirely  subverted  by  Thea- 
doric  king  of  the  Goths  ;  and  tbe  Suevi  were  so  pent 
up  in  a  small  district  of  Lnsitsnia  and  Galicia,  that  it 
seemed  impossible  for  them  to  recover  themselves.  Du- 
ring the  above-mentioned  period,  however,  while 'the 
attention  of  the  Goths  was  turned  another  way,  they 
bad  found  means  again  to  erect  themselves  intn  an  in- 
dependent state,  and  to  become  masters  of  considerably 
extended  territories.  But  this  success  proved  of  short 
duration.  In  584,  tbe  Goths  attacked  them  ;  totally 
destroyed  their  empire  a  second  time  ;  and  thos  became 
masters  of  all  Spain,  except  some  small  part  which  still 
owned  subjection  to  the  emperors  of  Constantinople. 
Of  tbis  part,  however,  the  Goths  became  masters  also 
in  tbe  year  623 ;  which  concludes  the  pth  general  pe- 
riod. 41 

Africa,  properly  so  called,  had  changed  its  masters  Of  Afrisa. 
three  times  during  this  period.  The  Vandals  had  ex- 
pelled the  Romans,  and  erected  an  independent  king- 
dom, which  was  at  last  overturned  by  the  emperors  of 
Constantinople  ;  and  from  them  the  greatest  part  of  it 
was  taken  by  the  Goths  in  620.  AJ 

10.  At  the  commencement  of  the  tenth   pcncral   pe-  Tenth  ge- 
riod  (which  begins   with    the   flight   of  Mahomet  in  ».eni  P*- 
the  year  622,  from  whence  his  followers   date   their"011'   *?"" 
era  called  the  Htgird),  we  tee  every  thing  prepared  tpc  San. 
for  the  great  revolution  which  was  now  to  take  place  :  cent, 
the  Roman  empire  in  the  west  annihilated  |   tbe  Per- 
sian  empire  and   tbat   of    Constantinople    weakened 
by  mutual  ware  and  intestine  divisions ;  the  Indian* 
and  other  eastern  nations  unaccustomed  to  war,  and 
ready  to  fall  a  prey  to  the  first  invader  ;  the  southern 
parts  of  Europe  in  a  distracted  and  barbarous  state  j 
while   the  inhabitants  ef  Arabia,    from  their  earliest . 
origin  accustomed  to  war  and  plunder,  and  now  united 
by  the  most  violent  superstition  and  enthusiastic  desire 
of  conquest,  were  like  a  flood  pent  up,  and  ready  to 
overwhelm  tbe  rest  of  the  world.     The  northern  na-  ' 

lions  of  Europe  and  Asia,  however  formidable  in  after 
times,  were  at  present  unknown,  and  peaceable,  at 
least  with  respect  to  their  southern  neighbours;  so  that 
there  was  in  no  quarter  of  the  globe  any  power  capa- 
ble of  opposing  tbe  conquests   of  the   Arabs.     With  . 


Cjyjt  stared)  their  aid.  Spain  was  held  by  tbe  Goths  and 
Tutory.  Suevians ;  Africa  (that  is  Barbsry  and  Bildulgerid) 
— v— -  by  the  Vandals ;  the  Burgundians,  Goths,  Franks,  and 
Alans,  had  erected  several  small  states  in  Gaul ;  and 
Italy  was  subjected  to  the  Heruli  under  Odoacer,  who 
had  taken  upon  him  tbe  title  of  king  of  Italy.  In  the 
east,  indeed,  matters  wore  an  aspect  somewhat  more 
agreeable.  The  Roman  empire  continued  to  live  in 
that  of  Constantinople,  which  was  still  very  extensive. 
It  comprehended  all  Asia  Minor  and  Syria,  as  far  as 
Persia  j  in  Africa,  tbe  kingdom  of  Egypt ;  and  Greece 
in  Europe.  The  Persians  were  powerful,  and  rivalled 
the  emperors  of  Constantinople  ;  and  beyond  them  lay 
the  Indians,  Chin 
of  by  the  inhabits 
peace  and  liberty. 

The  Const  an  tinopoti  tan  empire  continued  to  decline 
by  reason  of  its  continual  wars  with  the  Persians, -Bul- 
garians, and  other  barbarous  nations ;  to  which  also 
superstition  and  relaxation  of  military  discipline  largely 
contributed.  The  Persian  empire  also  declined  from 
the  same  causes,  together  with  (he  intestine  broils  from 
which  it  was  seldom  free  more  than  tbat  of  Constanti- 
nople. Tbe  history  of  tbe  eastern  part  of  the  world 
during  this  period,  therefore,  consists  only  of  the  wars 
between  these  two  great  empires,  of  which  an  account 
is  given  under  tbe  articles  Constantinople  and  Per- 
sia ;  and  which  were  productive  of  no  other  conse- 
quence than  that  ef  weakening  them  both,  and  making 
them  a  more  easy  prey  to  those  enemies  who  were  now 
it  it  were  in  embryo,  but  shortly  about  to  erect  an 
empire  almost  as  extensive  as  that  of  tbe  Greeks  or 
Romans. 
[or-  _/  Among  the  western  nations,  revolutions,  as  might 
j.  naturally  be  expected  from  tbe  character  of  the  people, 

succeeded  one  another  with  rapidity.  The  Heruli  un- 
der Odoacer  were  driven  out  by  tbe  Goths  under 
Theodoric.  The  Goths  were  expelled  bythe  Romans; 
and,  while  the  two  parties  were  contending,  both  were 
attacked  by  the  Franks,  who  carried  off  an  immense 
booty.  The  Romans  were  ha  their  turn  expelled  by  the 
Goths :  the  Franks  again  invaded  Italy,  and  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  province  of  Venetia  ;  but  at 
last  the  superior  fortune  nf  the  emperor  of  Constantino- 
pis  prevailed,  and  the  Goths  were  finally  subdued  in 
5 S3-  Narsei,  the  Conqueror  of  the  Goths,  governed 
Italy  as  a  province  of  the  eastern  empire  till  the  year 
568,  when  Longinns  his  successor  made  considerable 
alteration*.  The  Italian  provinces  had  ever  since  the 
time  of  Const  an  tine  the  Great  been  governed  by  consu- 
lares,  correctors,  and  presides  ;  no  alteration  having 
been  made  either  by  the  Roman  emperors,  or  the  Go- 
thic kings.  But  Looginus,  being  invested  with  abso- 
lote  power  by  Justinian,  suppressed  those  magistrates  ; 
and,  instead  of  them,  placed  in  each  city  of  note  a  go- 
vernor, whom  he  distinguished  with  the  title  of  duke. 
The  city  of  Rome  was  not  more  honoured  than  any 
other ;  for  Longinus,  having  abolished  the  very  name 
of  tenate  and  consuls,  appointed  a  duke  of  Rome  as  well 
as  of  other  cities.  To  himself  he  assumed  the  title  of 
exarch;  and,  residing  at  Ravenna,  his  government  was 
Styled  the  exarchate  of 'Ravenna.  But  while  he  was 
establishing  this  new  empire,  the  greatest  part  of  Italy 
4C  Was  conquered  by  the  Lombards. 
react.  In  Fiance  a  considerable  revolution  also  took  place, 
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amazing  Celerity,  therefore,  they  overran  all  Syria,  the  pope  (Gregory  II.)  and  Leo  emperor  of  the  east, 
Palestine,  Persia,  Bukhnrit,  and  India,  extending  their  about  the  worship  of  image*.  Leo,  who  it  seems,  : 
conquests  farther  to  ilie  eastward  than  ever  Alexander  in  the  midst  of  so  much  barbarism,  had  still  preserved  *" 
had  dope.  On  the  west  side,  their  empire  extended  soma  share  of  common  sense  and  reason,  reprobated 
over  Egypt)  Barbary,  and  Spain,  together  with  the  the  worship  of  images  in  the  strongest  terms,  and  corn- 
islands  of  Sicily,  Sardinia,  Majorca,  Minorca,  &c.  minded  tbem  to  be  destroyed  throughout  bis  domi- 
atnd  many  of  the  Archipelago  island* ;  nor  were  the  nions.  The  pope,  whose  cause  was  favoured  by  the 
coasts  of  Italy  itself  free  from  their  incursions ;  nay,  most  absurd  superstitions,  and  by  these  only,  refused 
Ibey  are  eren  said  to  have  reached  the  distant  and  bar-  to  obey  the  emperor's  commands.  The  exarch  of 
ren  country  of  Iceland.  At  last  this  great  empire,  as  Ravenna,  as  a  subject  of  the  emperor,  was  ordered  to 
well  as  others,  began  to  decline.  Its  ruin  was  very  force  the  pope  to  a  compliance,  and  even  to  seize  or  as* 
sudden,  and  owing  to  its  internal  divisions.  Mahomet  sassinate  him  in  case  of  a  refusal.  This  excited  the 
had  not  taken  care  to  establish  the  apostlesbip  in  his  pious  zeal  of  Luitprand  to  assist  the  pope,  whom  he 
family,  or  to  give  any  particular  directions  about  a  had  formerly  designed  to  subdue :  the  exarch  was  first 
successor.  The  consequence  of  this  was,  that  the  ca-  excommunicated,  and  then  torn  in  pieces  by  the  eure- 
liphate,  or  succession  to  the  apostlesbip,  was  seized  by  ged  multitude  :  the  duke  of  Naples  shared  the  same 
many  usurpers  in  different  parts  of  the  empire;  while  fate;  and  V  vast  number  of  the  teovoclatU,  or  Image- 
the  true  caliphs,  who  resided  at  Bagdad,  gradually  lost  breakers,  as  they  wen  called,  were  slaughtered  with. 
all  power,  and  were  regarded  only  as  a  kind  of  high-  ont  mercy :  and  to  complete  all,  the  subjects  of  the 
priests.  Of  these  divisions  the  Turks  took  advantage  exarchate,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Pope,  renounced 
to  establish  tbeir  authority  in  many  provinces  of  the  their  allegiance  to  the  emperor. 

Mohammedan  empire  -,  but  as  they  embraced  the  sama         Leo  was  no  sooner  informed  of  this  revolt  than  he 

religion  with  the  Arabs,  and  were  filled  with  the  sama  ordered  a  powerful  army  to  be  raised,  in  order  to  re- 

enthusiastic  desire  of  conquest,  it  is  of  little  consequence  dace  the  rebels,  and  take  vengeance  on  the  Pope.     A- 

to  distinguish  between  them  j  as  indeed  it  signified  little  tanned  at  these  warlike  preparations,  Gregory  looked 

to  the  world  in  general  whether  the  Turks  or  Saracen*  round  for  some  power  on  which  he  might  depend  for 

were  the  conquerors,  since  both  were  cruel,  barbarous,  protection.     The  Lombards  were   possessed   of  suffi- 

igoorant,  apd  superstitious.  dent  force,  bnt  they  were  too  near  and  too  danger- 

While  the  barbarians  of  the  east  were  thus  grasping  ens  neighbour*  to  be  trusted  j  the  Venetians,  though 

at  the  empire  of  the  whole  world,  great  disturbance*  zealous  Catholics,  were  a*  yet  unable  to  withstand  the 

happened  among  the  no  less  barbarous  nations  of  the  force  of  the  empire}   Spain  was  overrun  by  the  Sa- 

<we*t.     Superstition  seems  to  have  been  the  ruling  mo-  racens;  the  French  seemed,  therefore,  the  only  peo- 

tive  in  both  cases.    The  Saracens  and  Turk*  conquer-  pie  to  whom  it  was  advisable   to   apply  for  aid  j    as 

*d  for  the  glory  of  Ged,  or  of  bis  apostle  Mahomet  they  were  able  to  oppose  the  emperor,  and  were  likewise 

and  his  successors  j  the  western  nations  professed  an  enemies  to  his  edict.     Charles  Hurt  el,  who   at   that 

equal  regard  for  the  divine  glory,  but  which  was  ouly  time  governed  France  as  mayor  cf  the  palace,   was 

to  be  perceived  in  the  respect  they  paid  to  the  pope  therefore   applied   to;  but  before   a    treaty  could   be 

and  clergy.     Ever  since  the  establishment  of  Cbristi-  concluded,  all  the  parties  concerned  were  removed  by 

anity  by  Constantine,  the  bishops  of  Borne  had  been  death.     Constantine  Coprooymus,  who  succeeded  Leo 

gradually  extending  their  power;  and  attempting  not  at  Constantinople,  not  only  persisted  in  the  opposition 

only  to  render  themselves  independent,  but  even  to  as-  to  image-worship  begun  by  his  predecessor,  bnt  pro- 

wine  an  authority  over  the  emperors  themselves.    The  hihited  also  the  invocation  of  saints.     Zachary,  who 

destruction  of  the  empire  was  so  far  from  weakening  succeeded  Gregory  IIL  in  the  pontificate,  proved  as 

their  power,  that  it  afforded  tbem  opportunities  of  greatly  zealous  an  adversary  as  his  predecessor.     Pepin,  wbo 

extending  it,  and  becoming  judge*  of  the  sovereigns  succeeded  Charles  Martel  in  the  sovereignty  of  France, 

of  Italy  themselves,   whose  barbarity  and   ignorance  proved  a*  powerful  a  friend  to  the  pope  as  bis  father 

prompted  them  to  submit  to  their  decision*.     All  this  bad  been.    The  people  of  Rome  bad  nothing  to  fear 

time,   however,   tbey  themselves  bad  been  in  subjec-  from  Constantinople ;  and  therefore  drove  out  all  the 

tion  to  the  emperor*  of  Constantinople ;    but  on   the  emperor**   officers.      The   Lombards,  awed   by    the 

decline   of  that   empire,   they   found    means    to    get  power  of  France,  for  some  time  allowed  the  pope  to 

themselves  exempted  from  this  subjection.     The  prin-  govern  in  peace  the  dominions  of  the  exarchate ;  bnt 

*  al  authority  in  the  city  of  Rome  was  then  engross-  in  752,   Astolphus   king   of  Lombardy  not   only  re- 
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cipal  j  .  ,  „  ....„  „  ,.. 

ed  by  the  bishop;  though  of  right  it  belonged  to  the  dnced  the  greatest  part  of  the  pope's  territories,  but 

duke  appointed  by  the  exarch  of  Ravenna.  But  though  threatened  the  city  of  Borne  itself.    Upon  this  an  ap- 

tbey.  bad  now  little  to  fear  from   the   eastern   empe-  plication  waa  made  to  Pepin,  who  obliged  Astolphus 


hey  were  in  great  danger  from  the  ambition  of  to  restore  the  places  be  had  taken, 
nit  Lombards,  who  aimed  at  the  conquest  of  all  Italy,  the  pope,  or,  as  be  said,  to  St  F 
Tliis  aspiring  people  the  bishops  of  Rome  determined     emperor  to  whom  they  of  right  belonged,  retnonstra- 


id  gave  tbem  t 
the  pope,  or,  as  be  said,  to  St  Peter.      The  Greek 


lueit  of  all  Italy. 

[tome  determined  emperor  10  wnom  „  v     . 

)  check ;   and   therefore,   in  "726,   when   Luitprand  ted  to  no  purpose.     Toe  pope  from  that  lime  became 

king  of  the  Lombards  had  taken  Ravenna  and  expel-  possessed  of  considerable  territories  in  Italy ;  which, 

led  the  exarch,  the  pope   undertook   to   restore   him.  from   the   manner   of  tbeir  donation,  go    under    the 

For  this  purpose  be  applied  to  the  Venetian*,  who  are  name  of  Si  Peter**  Patrimony.     It  was  not,  however, 

now  first  mentioned  in  history  as  a  state  of  any  con-  before  the  year  774,  that  the  pope  was  fully  secured 

sequence ;  and  by  tbeir  means  the  exarch  wa*  restored,  in  these  new  dominion*.    This  was  accomplished  when 

Some  time  before,  a  quarrel  bad  happened  between  the  kingdom  of  the  Lombard*  was  totally  destroyed 
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Civil       by  Charlemagne,    who  was  (hereupon    crowned   king  which   they  called  the  Holt/  Land,  to  be  an  invaluable      civil 

alMoty.    0f  Italy-     Soon  after  tbia,   the  monarch  made  himself  acquisition,  for  which  no   mot  of  money  conld  be  an    Binary- 

"  *"  ™      muter  of  all  the  Low  Countries,  Germany,  and  part  of  equivalent ;  and    both    took   the  uiost  unjustifiable  me-'*"*"     ' 

Hungary  ;  and  in  the  year  800  was  solemnly  crowned  thods  to  accomplish  their  desires.     The  superstition  of 


by  the  pope  emperor  of  the  west. 


Omar  the  second  caliph  had  prompted  him  to  invade 


Thus  was  the  world  once  mora  divided  into  three     this  country,  part  of  the  territories  of  the  Greek  empe- 


ite  or  tha  great  empires.     The  empire  of  the  Arabs  or  Saracei 
'  extended    from  the   river   Gauges   to   Spain  ;  compre- 

hending almost  all  of  Asia  and  Africa  which  baa  ever 
been  known  to  Europeans,  the  kingdom*  of  China  aod 
Japan  excepted.  The  eastern  Roman  empire  waa  re- 
duced to  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  and  the  provinces  ad- 
joining to  Italy,  The  empire  of  the  west,  under  Char- 
lemagne, comprehended  France,  Germany,  and  the 
greatest  part  of  Italy.  The  Saxons,  however,  as  yet 
possessed  Britain  unmolested  by  external  enemies,  though 
the  seven  kingdoms  erected  bj  them  were  engaged  in 
perpetual  contests.  The  Venetians  also  enjoyed  a 
nominal  liberty ;  though  it  is  probable  that  their  situ- 
ation would  render  them  very  much  dependent  on  the 
great  power*  which  surrounded  them.  Of  all  'nations 
on  earth,  the  Scot*  and  Picts,  and  the  remote  one*  of 
China  aud  Japan  seem  to  have  enjoyed,  from  their  si- 
tuation, the  greatest  share  of  liberty  5  unless,  perhaps, 
we  except  the  Scandinavians,  who,  under  the  names 
of  Dunes  and  Normans,  were  soon  to  infest  their  south- 
ern neighbours.  But  of  all  the  European  potentates, 
tho  popes  certainly  exercised  the  greatest  authority  } 
since  even  Charlemagne  himself  submitted  to.  accept 
the  crown  ftom  their  hands,  and  his  successors  made 
them  the  arbiters  of  their  differences. 

Matters,  however,  did  not  long  continue  in  this 
state.  The  empire  of  Cbsilemagne  was  00  the  death 
of  his  son  Lewis  divided  among  his  three  children. 
Endless  disputes  and  wars  ensued  among  them,  till  at 
last  the  sovereign  power  was  seized  by  Hugh  Capet  in 
987.  The  Saxon  heptarchy  waa  dissolved  in  827,  and 
the  whole  kingdom  of  England  reduced  under  one 
head.  The  Dahcs  and  Normans  brgan  to  make  de- 
predations, -and  infest  the  neighbouring  states.  The 
former  conquered  the  English  Saxons,  and  seized  the 
government,  but  were  in  their  turn  expelled  by  the 
Normans  in  1066.  In  Germany  and  Italy  the  greatest 
disturbances  arose  from  the  contests  between  the  pope* 
•vand  the  emperors.  To  all  this  if  we  add  the  internal 
contests  which  happened  through  the  ambition  of  the 
powerful  barons  of  every  kingdom,  we  can  scarce  form 
an  idea  of  times  more  calamitous  than  those  of  which 
we  now  treat.  All  Europe,  nay,  all  the  world,  was 
one  great  field  of  battle;  for  the  empire  of  the  Maho- 
metans was  not  in  a  more  settled  state  than  that  of  the 
Europeans.  Caliphs,  sultans,  emirs.  See  waged  con- 
tinual war  with  each  other  in  every  quarter ;  new  so- 
vereignties every  day  sprung  up,  and  were  as  quickly 
destroyed.  In  short,  through  the  ignorance  and  barba- 
rity with  which  the  whole  world  was  oversprrail,  it 
■  seemed  in  a  manner  impossible  that  the  human  race 
could  long  continue  to  exist  j  when  happily  the  crusades, 
by  directing  the  attention  of  the  Europeans  to  one 
particular  object,   made  them  in  some  measure  suspend 
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e  crusades  originated  from  the  snperstition  of 

the  two  grand  parties  into  which  the  world  was  at  that 

time  divided,  namely,   the  Christians  and  Mahometans. 

Both  looked   upon   the   small    territory  of  Palestine, 
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1  hurt)  and  now  when  it  had 
been  so  long  under  the  subjection  of  the  Mahometans, 
a  similar  superstition  prompted  the  pope  to  send  an  army 
for  the  recovery  of  it.  The  crusader*  accordingly 
poured  forth  in  multitudes,  like  those  with :  which  the 
kings  of  Persia  formerly  invaded  Greece  \  and  their 
fate  was  pretty  similar.  Their  impetuous  valour  at  first, 
indeed,  carried  every  thing  before  them ;  they  reco- 
vered all  Palestine,  Phoenicia,  and  part  of  Syria,  from 
the  infidels;  but  their  want  of  conduct  soon  Inst  what- 
their  valour  had  obtained,  and  very  few  of  that  vast 
multitude  which  had  left  Europe  ever  returned  to  their 
Dative  countries.  A  second,  a  third,  nod  several  other 
crusades,  were  preached,  and  were  attended  with  n  like 
success  in  both  respects  :  vast  numbers  took  the  cross, 
and  repaired  to  the  Holy  Land;  which  they  polluted 
with  the  most  abominable  massacres  and  treacheries, 
and  from  which  very  few  of  them  returned.  In  the 
third  crusade  Richard  I,  of  England  was  embarked, 
who  seem*  to  have  been  the  best  general  that  ever  went 
into  the  east :  but  even  his  valour  and  skill  were  not 
sufficient  to  repair  the  faults  of  his  companions ;  and  he 
was  obliged  to  return  even  after  he  had  entirely  de- 
feated his  antagonists,  and  waa  within  sight  of  Jeru- 
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Bot  while  the  Christians  and  Mahometans  were  thus  Canqnett* 
surreptitiously  contending  for  a  small  territory  in   theoflbsHo- 
western  parts  of  Asia,  the  nations  in  the  more  easterly  i1**- 
parts  were  threatened  with  total   extermination.     Jen. 
ghiz  Khan,  the  greatest  a*   well  as  the  most  bloody 
conqueror  that  ever  existed,  now  makes  his  appearance. 
The  rapidity  of  bis  conquests  seemed  to  emulate  those 
of  Alexander  the   Great;  and  the  cruelties  he  com- 
mitted were  altogether  unparalleled.     It  is  worth  ob- 
serving, that  Jenghiz  Khan  and  all  his  followers  were 
neither  Christians  nor  Mahometans,  but  strict  deists. 
For  a  long  time  even  the  sovereign    bad   not  beard 
of  a  temple,    or  any  particular    place,  on   earth    ap- 
propriated by   the  deity  to   himself,   and  treated  the 
notion  with  ridicule   when   it  waa  first  mentioned  to. 

The  Moguls,  over  whom  Jenghiz  Khan  assumed  the 
sovereignty,  were  a  people  of  East  Tartary,  divided  in- 
to a  great  number  of  petty  governments  as  they  are  at 
this  day,  but  who  owned  a  subjection  to  one  sovereign, 
whom  they  called  Vang  Khan,  or  the  Great  Khan. 
Temujin,  afterwards  JengAi-js  Khun,  was  one  of  these 
petty  princes  )  but  unjustly  deprived  of  the  greatest  part 
of  his  inheritance  at  the  age  of  13,  which  be  conld  not 
recover  till  he  arrived  at  that  of  40.  Tbia  corresponds 
with  the  year  1201,  when  he  totally  reduced  tho  re- 
bels ;  and  as  a  specimen  of  his  lenity  caused  7a  of  their 
chief*  to  be  thrown  into  as  many  caldron*  of  boiling 
water.  In  1202,  he  defeated  and  killed  Vang  Khan 
himself  (known  to  the  European*,  by  the  name  of  Pre* 
ttr  John  of  Asia);  and  possessing  himself  of  hi*  vast  do- 
minions, became  from  thenceforward  altogether  irre- 
sistible. In  1 206,  having  still  continued  to  enlarge  his 
dominions,  be  was  declared  khan  of  the  Mogul*  and 
3  U  Tartar* ; 
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h  npswbim  the  title  of  J*ngU»  Khmn, 
r  The  mom  Gnat  Kktn  of  khan*.    This  wa*  followed 


*  by  she  ndevtion  of  the  It  inborn  of  Hya  in  China, 
Tango*,  Kitaj,  Turkeatas,  Kersem  (the  kingdom  of 
Gnu  found.id  by  Mehmud  Gnni),  Gnwt  Bokhsn*, 
Persia,  and  part  of  India;  and  all  these  vastngio— 
ware  weoeed  in  36  year*.  The  J«vuuiImi  and  sJnogh- 
ten  with  which  they  were  accomplished  are  uaparaHcl- 
ed,  no  fewer  than  14,473,000  pertona  being  computed 
is  have  been  massacred  by  Jenghiz  Kban  during  tbe 
law  42  years  of  bi*  reign.  In  the  beginning  of  1237  ' 
be  died,  thereby  freeing  tbe  world  from  a  mostVoody 
xj rant.  Hit  ■nccOMere  completed  tbe  conquest  of  Chi- 
na and  Korea;  but  were  foiled  in  their  attempt!  on 
Cacbin-China,  Tong-kiug,  and  Japan.  Or  tbe  west- 
ern eide  tbe  Tartar  dominions  were  net  much  enlarged 
till  tbe  time  of  Hnlakn,  wbo  conquered  Media,  Ba- 
bylonia, Mesopotamia,  Assyria,  Syria,  Georgia,  Ar- 
menia, and  almost  all  Alia  Minor ;  potting  an  end  to 
tbe  empire  of  tbe  Saraeeu  by  tbe  taking  of  Bagdad  in 

Tbe  empire  of  Jenghiz  Khan  bad  tbe  fata  of  all 
other*.  Being  for  too  extensive  to  be  governed  by  one 
head,  it  split  into  a  multitude  of  mull  kingdom*,  a*  it 
had  been  before  hi*  time.  All  tbeee  prince*,  however, 
owned  allegiance  to  the  family  of  Jenghiz  Khan  till 
the  time  of  Timor  Bek,  or  Tamerlane.  Tbe  Turk*, 
it>  the  mean  time,  urged  forward  by  the  inundation  of 
Tartan  who  poured  in  from  tbe  east,  were  forced  op- 
on  the  remain*  of  tbe  Greek  empire  •,  and  at  tbe  time 
of  Tamerlane  above  mentioned,  they  had  almost  con- 
fined tbi*  once  mighty  empire  within  the  wall*  of  Con- 
stantinople. 
*•  In  the  year  1335.  tbe  family  of  Jenghiz  Khan  be- 
coming extinct  in  Persia,  a  long  civil  war  ensued ;  da- 
ring which  Timor  Bek,  one  of  the-  petty  prince*  a- 
mong  which  the  Tartar  dominions  were  divided,  fbnod 
mean*  to  aggrandize  himself  in  a  manner  similar  to 
whs*  Jengbiz  Kban  had  done  about  ijo  yean  before. 
Jengbiz  Khan,  indeed,  was  the  model  whom  he  pro- 
posed to  imitate )  but  it  most  be  allowed  tbat  Timnr 
wa*  more  merciful  than  Jenghiz  Khan,  if  indeed  the 
word  can  be  applied  to  inch  inhuman  tyrant*-  Tbe 
pinn  on  which  Jenghiz  Khan  conducted  hi*  expedi- 
tion* wa*  that  of  total  extermination.  -For  some  time 
he  utterly  extirpated  the  inhabitant*  of  those  places 
which  be  conquered,  designing  to  people  them  anew 
with  hi*  Mogul*;  and  in  consequence  of  this  resolu- 
tion, he  would  employ  hit  army  in  beheading.  100,000 
prisoners  at  once.  Timor1*  cruelty,  on  the  other 
hand,  seldom  west  farther  than  the  pounding  of  3000 
or  40OO  people  in  large  mortars,  of  building  them 
among  bricka  and  mortar  into  a  wall.  We  must  ob- 
serve, however,  that  Timnr  wa*  not  a  deist,  but  a 
Mahometan,  and  conquered  expressly  for  the  purpose 
of  spreading  the  Mahometan  religion  ;  for  the  Mogul* 
had,  now  adapted  all  the  superstitions  and  absurdities 
of  Mahomet.  Thus  wa*  all  the  eastern  quarter  of  the 
world  threatened  anew  with  the  most  dreadful  devasta- 
tion*, while  the  western  nation*  were  exhausting  them- 
•elve*  in  fruitless  attempt*  to  regain  the  Holy  Land. 
The  Turk*  were  the  only  people  who  *eeni  at  this 
period  to  havo  been  gathering  strength,  and  by  their 
perpetual  encroachments  threatened  to  swallow  op  tbe 
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wesMnt  nation*  •*  the  Tertm  haw  deft  the  ensfern      Ciii| 
Water*. 


In  136a,  Tintur  iataded  Bokhari*,  which  be  reeV  - 
ced  in  five  year*.  He  proceeded  in  hi*  eonqnesto, 
though  not  with  the  same  celerity  as  Jenghiz  Khan,  till 
the  year  1387,  wbeirha  bed  subdued  all  Persia,  Arme- 
nia, Georgia,  Karasuh,  and  great  part  of  Tartary. 
After  this  bo  proceeded  westward,  Mbdning  ail  tbe 
countries  to  tbe  Euphrates ;  made  himself  mister  of 
Bagdad  )  and  even  entered  Russia,  where  be  pillaged 
the  city  of  Moscow.  From  thence  he  turned  his  arm* 
to  the  east,  and  totally  subdued  India.  In  1343,  be 
invaded  and  reduced  Syria;  and  having  temed  bis  arm* 
» gainst  tbe  Turks,  forced  their  snltan  Bajazet  to  raise- 
the  siege  of  Constantinople.  This'  brought  on-  on  en- 
gagement, in  whioh  Bajazet  waa  entirely  defeated  an*) 
taken  prisoner ;  which  broke  the  power  of  the  Turks 
to  such  n  degree,  that  they  were  not  for  some  time 
able  to  recover  themselves.  At  last  tbi*  great  con- 
queror died  in  tbe  year  1405,  while  on  his  way  to 
conquer  China,   u   Jengbiz  Khan   bad   done  before 

Tbe  death  of  Timnr  wn*  followed  almost  immedi-SlllJJflkt 
ately  by  the  dissolution  of  hit  empire.  Meet  of  the  world  vittt 
nation*  he  had  conquered  recovered  their  liberty. that  owe. 
Tbe  Turks  bad  now  no  further  obstacle  to  their  con- 
quest of  Constantinople.  Tbe  western  nations  having 
exhausted  themselves  in  tbe  holy  man,  as  they  were 
called,  had  lost  that  insatiable  thint  after  conquest 
whioh  for  so  long  time  possessed  tbe  minds  of  men. 
They  had  already  made  considerable  advances  in  civi- 
lization, and  began  to  study  the  art*  of  peace.  Gun- 
powder was  invented,  and  its  application  to  tbe  pur- 
pose* of  war  already  known  ;  and,  though  no  invention 
threatened  to  be  mere  destructive,  perhaps  none  was 
ever  snore  beneficial  to  the  human  race.  By  the  use  of 
fire-arms,  nations  are  pot  more  on  a  level  with  each 
other  than  formerly  they  were ;  war  is  reduced  to  n 
regular  system,  which  may  be  studied  with  as  much 
success  as  any  olber  science.  Conquests  are  not  now  \ 
to  be  made  with  the  same  ease  a*  formerly  ;  and  hence 
the  last  age*  of  tbe  world  have  been  much  more  quiet 
and  peaceable  than  the  former  one*.  In  1453,  tbe 
conquest  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks  fixed  tbat 
wandering  people  to  one  place  ;  and  though  now  they 
possess  very  large  regions  both  in  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa,  an  effectual  (top  bath  long  been  put  to  their 
further  progress. 

About  this  time,  alto,  learning  began  to  revive  in 
Europe,  where  it  had  been  long  lost ;  and  the  inven- 
tion of  printing,  whicb  happened  about  the  same  lime, 
rendered  it  in  a  manner  impossible  for  barbarism  ever  to 
take  place  in  inch  a  degree  a*  formerly.  All  nation* 
of  the  world,  indeed,  seem  now  at  once  to  have  laid 
aside  much  of  their  farmer  ferocity ;  and,  though  war* 
have  by  no  mean*  been  uncommon,  they  have  not  been 
carried  on  with  such  circumstances  of  fury  and  savage 
cruelty  at  before.  Instead  of  attempting  to  enrich 
themselves  by  plunder,  and  the  spoils  of  their  neigh- 
bours, mankind  in  general  have  applied  themselves  to 
commerce,  tbe  only  true  end  dnrnblc  tonne  of  riches. 
This  soon  produced  improvements  in  navigation  \  and 
these  improvement*  led  tn  the  discovery  of  many  re- 
gions formerly  unknown.  At- the  tame  lime,  the  Eu- 
ropean 
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Civil      ropuan  power*,  being  st  last  thoroughly  sensible  (bat      Persi 


MittMT-  extensive  conquests  could  never  be  permanent,  applied 
v  ■'  the mif  I tc*  more  to  provide  for  tee  security  of  thou  do- 
minion* which  they  already  possessed,  than  to  attempt 
the  conquest  of  one  another :  and  this  produced  the  po- 
licy to  which  *o  ranch  attention  wai  lately  paid,  name- 
ly, the  preserving  of  the  balance  of  Europe;  that  is, 
preventing  any  one  of  the  nations  from  acquiring  soffi- 
cient  strength  to  overpower  another. 

In  the  end  of  the  I  jth  century,  the  vast  continent 
of  America  mm  discovered  ;  and,  almost  at  the  same 
time,  the  pamage  to  the  East  Indies  by  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.     The   discovery  of  these  rich  countries 

Eve  a  new  tnrn  to  the  ambition  of  too  European*. 
t  enrich  themselves  cither  by  the  gold  and  silver 
produced  in  then  countries,  or  by  traffio  with  the 
natives,  now  became  the  object  The  Portuguese  had 
the  advantage  of  being  the  first  discoverers  of  the  east- 
ern, and  the  Spaniards  of  the  western  countries.  The 
former  did  not  neglect  so  favourable  an  opportunity  of 
enriching  themselves  by  commerce.  Many  settlements 
were  formed  by  them  in  the  East  India  islands,  and  on 
the  continent  j  bnt  their  avarice  and  perfidious  beha-7 
vionr  towards  the  natives  proved  at  last  the  cause  of 
their  total  expulsion.  The  Spaniards  enriched  them- 
selves by  the  vast  quantities  of  the  precious  metals  im- 
ported from  America,  which  were  not  obtained  bnt  by 
the  most  horrid  massacres  committed  on  the  natives, 
and  of  which  an  accoont  is  given  under  the  different 
names  of  the  American  countries.  These  possessions  of 
the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  soon  excited  other  Euro- 
pean nations  to  make  attempts  to  share  with  them  in 
their  treasures,  by  planting  colonies  in  different  parts  of 
America,  and  making  settlements  in  the  East  Indies : 
and  thus  has  the  rage  of  war  in  some  measure  been 
transferred  from  Europe  to  these  distant  regions  j  and, 
after  various  contests,  the  British  at  last  obtained  a 
great  superiority  both  in  America  and  the  East  Indies. 

Is  Europe  the  only  considerable  revolutions  which 
happened  during  this  period,  were,  The  total  expulsion 
of  the  Hours  and  Saracens  from  Spain,  by  the  taking 
of  Granada  in  1491  ;  the  union  of  the  kingdoms  of 
Arragon  and  Castile,  by  the  marriage  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  ;  and  the  revolt  of  the  states  of  Holland 
from  the  Spaniards.  After  much  contention  and  blood- 
shed, these  last  obtained  their  liberty,  and  were  decla- 
red a  free  people  in  1 609;  since  which  time  they  have" 
continued  an  independent  and  very  considerable  nation 
of  Europe, 

In  Asia  nothing  of  importance  hath  happened  since 
the  Uking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks.  That 
continent  is  now  divided  among  the  fallowing  nations. 
The  most  northerly  part,  called  Siberia,  extending  to 
the  very  extremity  of  the  comment,  is  under  the 
power  of  Russia.  To  the  southward,  from  Asia  Mi- 
nor to  China  and  Korea,  are  the  Tartars,  formidable 
indeed  from  their  numbers,   bnt,   by  reason  of  their 


>,  or  the  kingdom  late  ef  tic  Mogul, 
tuning  all  the  country  from  the  Indus  te  the 
Ganges,  and  beyond  that  river.  Still  farther  to  the  ■" 
oast  lie  the  kingdoms  of  Stem,  Pegu,  Thibet,  and 
Cochin- Chins,  little  known  to  the  Europeans.  The 
vast  empire  of  China  occupies  the  meat  easterly  part  of 
the  con  tin  rat  ;  while  that  of  Japan  comprehends  the 
islands  which  go  by  that  name,  and  w.hich  are  suppo- 
sed te  lie  at  no  great  distant*  from  the  western  coasts 
of  America. 

In  Africa  the  Turks  possess  Egyft,  which  they 
conquered  in  1517,  and  nave  a  nominal  jurisdiction 
ewer  the  states  of  Barbery.  The  interior  parts  an  fill- 
ed With  barbarous  and  unknown  nations,  aa  they  have 
always  been.  On  the  western  coasts  are  many  settle- 
ments of  the  European  nations,  particularly  the  Bri- 
tish and  Portuguese;  and  the  southern  extremity  is 
possessed  by  the  Dutch.  The  eastern  coasts  are  almost 
totally  unknown.  The  Asiatic  and  African  islands  are 
either  possessed  by  the  Europeans,  or  inhabited  by  sa- 
vage nations. 

The  European  nations  at  the  beginning  of  the  17th 
century  wen  Sweden,  Muscovy,  Denmark,  Poland, 
Britain,  Germany,  Holland,  France,  Spain,  Portu- 
gal, Italy,  and  Turkey  in  Europe.  Of  these  the  Bos- 
sians,  though  the  most  barbarous,  wen  by  far  the  moat 
considerable,  both  in  regard  to  numbers  and  the  ex- 
tent of  their  empire  5  but  their  situation  made  them 
little  feared  by  the  others,  who  lay  at  a  distance  from 
them.  The  kingdom  of  Poland,  which  was  first  set 
np  in  the  year  1000,  proved  a  barrier  between  Russia 
and  Germany  ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  policy  above 
mentioned,  of  keeping  up  the  balance  of  power  in 
Europe,  rendered  it  probable  that  no  one  European 
nation,  whatever  wars  it  might  be  engaged  in,  would 
have  been  totallv  destroyed,  or  ceased  to  exist  as  a  di- 
stinct kingdom.'  The  late  dismemberment  of  Poland, 
however,  or  its  partition  between  the  three  powers 
Russia,  Hungary,  and  Prussia,  was  a  step  very  incon- 
sistent with  the  above  political  system  j  and  it  is  sur- 
prising with  what  lameness  it  was  acquiesced  in  by 
the  other  powers.  Subsequent  circumstances,  parti  en  > 
larly  the  passivenees  with  which  the  ambitious  designs 
af  Russia  against  the  Porte  have  been  so  long  beheld, 
seem  to  indicate  a  total  dereliction  of  that  acfcsmc  of 
equilibrium,  formerly  sn  wisely)  though  perhaps  some- 
times too  anxiously,  attended  to. 

The  revolt  of  the  British  colonies  in  America,  it 
was  hoped  by  the  enemies  of  Britain,  would  have  given 
a  fatal  shock  to  her  strength  and  wonted  superiority^ 
The  consequences,  however,  have  been  very  different. 
These  colonies,  it  is  true,  have  been  disjoined  from 
the  mother-country,  and  have  attained  an  independent 
rank  among  tbe  nations.  But  Britain  has  had  no  causa 
to  repine  at  tbe  separation.  Divested  only  of  a  splen- 
did encumbrance,  an  expensive  and  invidious  appanage, 
she  has  been  left  to  enjoy  tbe  undivided  benefits  of  her 


barbarity  and  want  of  union,  incapable  of  attempting  native  vigour,  and  to  display  new  energies,  wbic6*pro- 
any  thing.  Tbe  Turks  possess  the  western  part  of  the  raise  her  mild  empire  a  long  and  prosperous  duration, 
continent,  called  Ana  Minor,  to  tbe  river  Euphrates.      On  the  other  hand,   it  has  been  said,  the  name  which 


The  Arabs  are  again  confined  withii 
insula  ;   which  they  possess,  aa  they  have 


without  owning  subjection  to  any  foreign  power, 
tbe  east  of  Turkey  in  Asia  lies  Persia,  now 
fined  in  its  limits  than  before  ; 


own  nen- 
T( 


S  to  bate  blazed  only  to  her  prejudice,  has  brought 
confusion  on  her  chief  foe  ;  and  the  ambition  and  ty- 
ranny of  that  branch  of  tbe  house  of  Bourbou  which  bus 
been  long  the  post  of  Europe,  now  lie  humbled  in  the 
dust.     The  French,  indeed,  have  thus  become  a  nntion 
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of  freemen  as  well  as  ourselves,  and  an  well  aa  tho 
Americana  ;  who,  by  tbe  way,  wen  never  otherwise, 
nor  ever  knew  what  oppression  wn  except  in  inflicting 
it  upon  their  African  brethren.  But  neither  U  the 
French  revolntion  an  event  which  Btitons,  a*  loven  of 
liberty  and  friends  to  the  rights  of  mankind,  should  re- 
gret ;  or  which;  even  in  a  political  view,  if  duly  con- 
sidered, ought  to  excite  either  their  jealousy  or  appre- 
hension. The  papal  power,  too,  if  declining ;  and  the 
Period  seems  to  be  approaching  wben  the  Roman  pon- 
tiff will  be  reduced  to  his  original  title  of  bishop  of  and  alto  in  Greece,  is  therefore  accounted  for 
Rome-  Soch  waa  the  language  held  for  some  yean  great  probnbility  iu  the  following  manner  by  the  au- 
duriag  the  progress  of  tho  French  revolution.  Bnt  thor  of  the  Ruins  of  Balbeck.  "  In  those  uncomfort- 
the  extraordinary  events  which  have  since  occurred,  able  deserts,  where  the  day  presents  nothing  to  the 
have  totally  changed  the  views  and  sentiments  of  man-  view  but  the  uniform,  tedious,  and  melancholy  prospect 
kind.  The  fair  prospect  of  liberty  which  the  friends  of  barren  sands,  the  night  discloses  a  post  delightful 
of  humanity  hoped  had  begun  to  dawn  on  France,  has      and  magnificent  spectacle,  and  appears  arrayed  with 

Suite  vanished ;  and  unfortunately  the  most  powerful  charms  of  the  most  attractive  kind.  For  the  most 
espot,  as  well  as  the  most  capricious  tyrant,  has  seated  part  unclouded  and  serene,  it  exhibits  to  the  wonder- 
bimself  on  the  throne  of  her  ancient  kings.  Tbe  pre-  ing  eye  the  host  of  heaven  in  all  their  variety  and 
diction  with  regard  to  the  pope  was  more  than  verified  glory.  In  the  view  of  this  stupendous  scene,  the  tran- 
nsorper,  at  whose  nod  the  head  of  tbe  catholic     sition  from  admiration  to  idolatry  was  ' 


Sect,  II. 

After  tbe  flood,  idolatry  quickly  made  its  appear-  Ecclcaw- 
ance ;  but  what  gave  rise  to  it  is  not  certainly  known,      itteal 
This  superstition  indeed  seems  to  be  natural    to  nun,    Huuiy. 
especially  when  placed  in  sucb  a  situation  that  be  batb  '       "      ' 
little  opportunity   of  instruction,  or  of  improving  bie~j?'  . 
rational   faculties.     This  seems  also  probable  from  ajd^'rj! 
caution  given  to  the  Jews,  lest,  when  they  looked  np 
to  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  and  the  rest  of  tbe  host  of 
heaven,  they  should  be  driven  to  wortbtp  them.     The 
origin  of  idolatry  among  the    Syrians   and  Arabians, 


lijriuii  i«l- 
pen. 


church  holds  his  authority  ;  and  at  this  moment  (De- 
cember iSoti)  the  continent  of  Europe  seems  to  bo 
threatened  with  universal  subjugation  to  the  same  rest- 
less and  ambitious  power. 

Sect.  II.  Ecclesiastical  History. 
The  history  of  religion,  among  all  the  different  na- 
tions that  have  existed  in  tbe  world,  is  a  subject  no  less 
important  and  interesting  than  that  of  civil  history.  It 
is,  however,  lets  fertile  of  great  events,  affords  an  ac- 
count of  fewer  revolutions,  and  is  much  more  uniform, 
than  civil  history.  The  reason  of  this  is  plain.  Reli- 
gion is  conversant  about  things  which  cannot  be  seen, 


structed  minds ;  and  a  people  whose  climate  offered  no 
beauties  to  contemplate  but  those  of  the  firmament, 
would  naturally  took  thither  for  the  objects  of  their 
worship.  The  form  of  idolatry  in  Greece  was  different 
from  that  of  thn  Syrians ;  which  perhaps  may  be  at- 
tributed to  that  smiling  and  variegated  scene  of  moun- 
tains, valleys,  rivers,  woods,  groves,  and  fountains, 
which  tbe  transported  imagination,  iu  the  midst  of  its 
astonishment,  supposed  to  be  the  seats  of  invi- 


pi, 
libit 

A  difficulty,  however,  arisi 
if  idolatry  is  naturally  produc 
structed  and  savage  man  fro: 


this  supposition  ;  for 
i  the  mind  of  unin- 
iew  of  the  creation, 
and  which  of  consequence  cannot  suddenly  and  strongly  why  hath  not  idolatry  of  some  kind  or  other  taken 
affect  the  sense*  of  mankind,  as  natural  things  are  apt  place  among  all  the  different  nations  of  the  world  i 
to.  do.  The  expectation  of  worldly  riches  can  easily  This  certainly  hath  not  been  the  case  ;  of  which  tbe 
indoce  one  nation  to  attack  another;  but  it  is  not  easy  most  striking  examples  are  the  Persians  of  old,  and 
to  find  any  thing  which  will  induce  a  nation  to  change  the  Moguls  in  more  modern  times.  Both  these  nations 
its  religion.  Tbe  invisihie  nature  of  spiritual  things,  were  strict  deists ;  so  that  we  must  allow. some  other 
the  prejudice  of  habit  and  of  early  education,  all  stand  causes  to  concur  in  producing  idolatry  besides  these 
in  the  way  of  changes  of  this  kind.  Hence  the  revo-  already  mentioned  ;  and  of  these  causes  an  imperfect 
lutions  in  religion  have  been  but  few,  and  tbe  duration  and  obscure  notion  of  the  true  religion  seems  to  be  the 
of  almost  any  religion  of  longer  standing  than  the  most     most  probable. 

celebrated  empires ;  the  changes  which  have  happened,      .   Though  idolatry,   therefore,   was  formerly  very  pre-  Gtnewl 
in  general,  have  required  along  time  to  bring  thera     valent,  it  neither  extended  over  the  whole  earth,  norsceosstrf 
about,  and  history  scarce  affords  an  instance  of  tbe  re-     were  the  superstitions  of  tbe  idolaters  all  of  one  kind,  the  He** 
ligion  of  My  nation  being  essentially  and  suddenly     Every  nation  bad  its  respective  gods,  over  which  oneth'n  "J*1" 
changed  for  another.  more  excellent  than  tbe  rest  was  said  to  preside ;  yet  in*tIti*u' 

With  regard  to  the  origin  of  religion,  we  must  have  such  a  manner,  that  this  supreme  deity  himself  was 
to  the  Scriptures ;  and  are  as  necessarily  con-  controuled  by  the  rigid  empire  of  the  fates,  or  by  what 
philosophers  called  eternal  ncccMiity.  The  gods  of  tbe 
east  were  different  from  those  of  the  Gauls,  the  Ger- 
mans, and  tbe  other  northern  nations.  Tbe  Grecian 
consistent  with  divinities  differed  widely  from  those  of  the  Egyptians, 
ligion  given  to  who  deified  plants,  animals,  and  a  great  variety  of  the 
Adam  was  falsified  or  corrupted  by  his  descendants  be-  productions  both  of  nature  and  art.  'Each  people  also 
fore  tbe  flood,  doth  not  clearly  appear  from  Scripture,  had  their  own  particular  manner  of  worshipping  and  ap- 
Idolatry  is  not  mentioned  ;  nevertheless  we  are  assured     peasing  their  respective  deities,  entirely  different  from 

tho  sacred  rites  of  other  countries.  All  this  variety  of 
religions,  however,  produced  neither  wars  nor  dissen- 
sions among  tbe  different  nations  ;  each  nation  suffered 
its  neighbours  to  follow  their  own  method  of  worship, 
without  discovering  any  displeasure  on  that  account* 
There 


strained  to  adopt  tbe  account  there  given,  as  we  ai 
adopt  that  of  tbe  creation  given  in  the  same  book  j 
namely,  because  no  other  batb  made  its  appearance 
which  seems  iu  any  degree  rational,  c 
itself— In   what  manner  the   true  i 


that  the  inhabitants  of  the  world  were  then  exceedingly 
wicked;  and  as. their  wickedness  did  not  consist  in  wor- 
shipping false  gods,  it  may  be  concluded  that  they  wor- 
shipped none  at  all ;  i.  e.  that  the  crime  of  the  antedi- 
luvians was  deism  or  atheism. 
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[celesta-  There  ■■  nothing  surprising  in  this  mutual  toleration, 
iomi      when  we  consider,  that  they  mil  looked  upon  the  world 
listorr.    u  one   great  empire,  divided   into   various  province*, 
"*'■"'"'  over  each  of  which  a  certain  order  of  divinities  presid- 
ed j  for  which  reason  they  imagined  that  none  could 
behold  witli  contempt  the  god*  of  other  nation*,  or  force 
strangers  to  pay  homage  to  theirs.— The  Roman*  exer- 
cised this  toleration  in  the  most  ample  manner ;   for 
though  they  would  not  allow  any  change  to  be  made     were, 
'-    L iligions  that  were  publicly  professed  in  the  em-      ticult 


were  the  Essenes  or  Estonian*,  Pharisees,  and  Sad-   Eeelasia- 
DOCF.es.     The  Samaritans,  according  to  the  most  ge-      tU»> 
neral  opinion,  had  corrupted  their  religion  still  more    Hbtaej.  _ 
than  the  Jews. 

When  the  true  religion  was  preached  by  the  Savi- 
our of  mankind,  it  ii  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  he  be. 
came  ou  that  account  obnoxious  to  a  people  so  deeply 
sank  in  corruption   and   ignorance  as  the  Jews  then 
It  is  not  bere  requisite  to   enter   into  the  par- 
of  the  doctrine  advanced  by  him,  or  of  the  op- 


pire,  not  any  new  form  of  worship  to  be  openly  iutro-  position   he   met  with  from  the  Jews  ;    as  a  full  t 

duced,  yet  they  granted  to  their  eitizens  a  full  liberty  count  of  these  things,  and   likewise  of  the  preaching 

of  observing  in  private  the  sacred  rites  of  other  nations,  of  the  gospel  by  the  apostles,  maybe  found  in  the 

and  of  honouring  foreign  deities  as  they  thought  pro-  New  Testament.- — The  rapid  progress  of  the  Christian 

per.  religion,  under  these  faithful  and  inspired  ministers, 

The  heathsn   deities  were  honoured  with  rites  and  soon  alarmed  the  Jews,  and  raised  various  persecutions 

sacrifices  of  various  kinds,  according  to  their  respec-  against  its  followers.     The  Jews,  indeed,  seem  at  first 

tive  natnree  and  offices.     Their  rites  were  absurd  and  to  have  been  everywhere  the  chief  promoters  of  per- 

ridicoloQS ;  while  the  priests,  appointed  to  preside  over  secution  ;  fur  we  find  that  they  officiously  went  from 

this  strange  worship,  abused  their  authority,  by  decei-  place  to  place,  wherever  they  heard  of  the  increase  of 

ving  and  imposing  upon  the  people  in  the  grossest  man-  the  gospel,  and  by  their  calumnies  and  false  suggestions 

ner.  endeavoured  to  excite  the  people  against  the  apostles. 

laMofra-     From   the   time   of    the   flood   to    the    coming   of  The  Heathens,  however,  though  at  first  they  showed 

[ion  at     Christ,  idolatry  prevailed  among  almost  all  the  nation*  no  very  violent  spirit  of  persecution  against  the  Chri- 

c  appear- of  the    world,    the  J-ews    alone    excepted;    and    even 

J^Jf  they  were  on  all  occasions  ready  to  run  into  it,  as  is 
evident  from  their  history  in  the  Old  Testament.  At 
the  time  of  Christ's  appearance,  the  religion  of  the  Ro- 
mans, as  well  as  their  empire,  extended  over  a  great 
part  of  the  world.  Some  people  there  were  among  the 
heathens  who  perceived  the  absurdities  of  that  system  ; 

bnt  being  destitute  uf  means,  as  well  as  of  abilities,  to  read*  abhorred  on  account  of  their  many  and  enormous  acc°nBt  ul 

effect  a  reformation,  matters  went  on  in  their  old  way.  crimes.     "  The  author  of  this  name  {Christians)?'  **y*7^S^a\jta 

Though  there  were  at  that  time  various  sects  of  philuso-  be  "  was  Christ,  who,  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  wasD,  Nets, 

pliers,  yet  all  of  them  proceeded  upon  false  principles,  .executed  under  Pontius  Pilate,  procurator  of  Judass. 

and  consequently  could  be  of  no  service  to  the  advance-  The  pestilent  superstition  was  for  a  while  suppressed  : 

■sent  or  reformation  of  religion.     Nay,  some,  among  but  it  revived  again,  sod  spread,  not  only  over  Jud&a, 

whom  were  the  Epicureans  and  Academics,  declared  where  this  evil  was  first  broached,  but  reached  Rome, 

openly  against  every  kind  of  religion  whatever.  whither  from  every  quarter  of  the  earth  is  constantly 

Two  religions  at  this  time  flourished   in  Palestine,  flowing  whatever  is   hideous  and   abominable  amongst 


stians,  aoon  came  to  bate  them  a*  much  as  the  Jew* 
themselves.  Tacitus  acquaints  us  with  the  causes  of 
n  speaking  of  the  first  general  persecu- 
tion under  Nero.  That  inhuman  emperor  having,  as 
was  supposed,  set  fire  to  the  city  of  Rome,  to  avoid  the 
imputation  of  this  wickedness,  transferred  it  on  the  54 
Christians.     Oor  author  informs  us  that  they  were  ni-Tseitet'i 


viz.  the  Jewish  and  Samaritan ;  between  whose  re- 
spective followers  reigned  the  most  violent  hatred  or 
contempt.  The  difference  between  them  seem*  to 
have  been  chiefly  about  the  place  of  worship  ;  which 
the  Jews  would  have  to  be  in  Jerusalem,  and  the  8a- 


tbrro  readily  embraced  and  practised. 
First,  therefore,  were  apprehended  such  as  openly 
avowed  themselves  to  bo  of  that  ■sectj  then  by  them 
were  discovered  an  immense  multitnde  ;  and  all  were 
convicted,  not  of  the  crime  of  burning  Rome,  but  of 


maritans  on  Mount  Gerizxim.     Rut  though  the  Jews  hatred  and  enmity  to  mankind.     Their  death  i 

were  certainly  right  a*  to  this  point,  they  had  greatly  tore*  were  aggravated  by  cruel  derision  and  sport ;  for 

corrupted  their  religion  in  other  respect*.     They  ex-  they  were  cither  covered  witb  the  skins  of  wild  beasts 

peeled  a  Saviour  indeed,  but  they  mistook  his  cbarac-  and  torn  in   pieces  by  devouring  dogs, 


tor ;  imagining  that  he  was  to  bo  a  powerfnl  and 
like  prince,  who  should  set  them  free  from  the  Roman 
yoke,  which  they  bore  with  the  ntmost  impatience. 
They  also  imagined  that  the  whole  of  religion  consist- 
ed in  observing  the  rites  of  Moses,  and  some  others 
which  they  had  added  to  them,  without  the  least  re- 
gard to  what  is  commonly  called  morality  or  virtue; 
as  is  evident  front  the  many  charges  oor  Saviour  brings  one 
against  the  Pharisees,  who  bad  the  greatest  repnta-         That  this  account 

.:__     C •!• .1 L-t. •! T-     .L 


crosses,  or  wrapped  up  in  combustible  garments,  that, 
when  the  day-light  failed,  they  might,  like  torches, 
serve  bo  dispel  the  darkness  of  the  nigbt.  Hence,  to- 
wards the  miserable  sufferers,  however  guilty  and  de- 
serving the  most  exemplary  punishment,  compassion 
arose  ;  seeing  they  were  doomed  to  perish  not  with  a 
w  to  the  public  good,  but  to  gratify  the  cruelty  of 

„  f  Tacitns  is  downright  misre- 

tion  for  sanctity  among  the  whole  nation.     To  these  presentation   and  calumny,  must  be  evident  to  every 

corrupt  and  vicious  principles,  they  added  several  ab-  one  who  reads  it.     It  is  impossible  that  any  person  can 

surd  and  superstitious  notions   concerning   the  divine  he  convicted  of  hatred  and  enmity  to  mankind,  with- 

aUttnre,  invisible  powers,  magic,  Ac  which  they  had  out  specifying  a   number  of  facts  by  which   this  ba- 

partly  imbibed  during  the  Babylonian  captivity,  and  tred  showed  itself.     The  burning  of  Rome  woold  in- 

partly  derived  from  their  neighbours  in  Arabia,  8y-  deed   have  been  a  very  plain  indication  of  enmity  to 

Ifav  and  Egypt.      The   principal   sects   among   Urem  mankind ;    but  of  this   Tacitus  himself  clears  them, . 
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and  mentions  no  other  erime  of  which  tbey  wen  gail- 
ly.  It  i>  probable,  therefore,  that  the  only  rum  of  - 
'  lii*  charge  against  the  Christiana,  irns  their  sbsolutp 
"  refusal  to  have  anj  share  in  the  Roman  worship,  or  to 
countenance  (be  absurd  superstitions  of  Paganism  in 
a ny  degree. 

The  persecution  under  Nero  «m  succeeded  by  ano- 
ther under  Domilian ;  during  which  the  apostle  John 
WW  banished  to  Patmos,  where  be  saw  the  visions,  and 
wrote  the  book  called  his  Revelation,  which  completes 
the  canon  of  Scripture.  This  persecution  coinmeaced 
in  the  95th  year  of  the  Christian  en;  and  John  is 
(apposed  to  have  written  bis  Revelation  the  year  after, 
or  in  the  following  one. 

During  the  first  century,  the  Christian  religion 
spread  over  a  great  number  of  different  countries  ;  hot 
a*  we  have  now  no  authentic  records  concerning  (be 
travels  of  the  apostle*,  or  the  success  which  attended 
them  in  their  ministry,  it  is  impossible  to  determine 
how  far  the  gospel  was  carried  during  this  period.  We 
are,  however,  assured,  that  even  during  this  early  pe- 
riod many  corruptions  were  creeping  in,  the  progress 
of  which  was  with  difficulty  prevented  even  by  the 
apostles  themselves.  Some  corrupted  their  profession 
by  a  mixture  of  Judaism,  others  by  mixing  it  with  the 
oriental  philosophy  ;  while  others  were  already  at- 
tempting to  deprive  their  brethren  of  liberty,  setting 
themselves  up  as  eminent  pastors,  in  opposition  even  to 
the  apostles,  as  we  learn  from  the  epistles  of  St  Paul, 
and  the  third  epistle  of  St  John.  Hence  arose  the  sects 
of  the  Gnostics,  Corinthians,  Nioolaitaos,  Naxarcnes, 
Ebionites,  &c  with  which  the  church  was  troubled  du- 
ring this  century. 

Concerning  the  ceremonies  and  method  of  worship 
used  by  the  Christians  of  tbo  first  century,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say  any  thing  with  certainty.  Neither  is  the 
church  order,  government,  and  discipline,  during  this 
period,  ascertained  with  any  degreo  of  exactness.  Each 
of  those  parties,  therefore,  which  exist  at  this  day, 
contends  with  the  greatest  earnestness  for  tbat  particu- 
lar mode  of  worship  which  tbey  themselves  have  adopt- 
ed ;  and  some  of  the  most  bigotted  would  willingly 
monopolize  the  word  eluirch  in  such  a  manner  as  to  ex- 
clude from  all  hope  of  salvation  every  one  who  is.  not 
attached  to  their  particular  party.  It  doth  not  how- 
ever appear  that,  excepting  baptism,  the  Lord's  sup- 
per, and  anointing  the  sick  with  oil,  any  external  ce- 
remonies or  symbols  were  properly  of  divine  appoint- 
ment. According  to  Dr  Mosheim,  "  there  an  seve- 
ral ci  room  stances  which  incline  us  to  think,  tbat  the 
friends  and  apostles  of  our  blessed  Lord  either  tolerated 
through  necessity,  or  appointed  for  wise  reasons,  many 
other  external  rites  in  various  places.  At  the  same 
time,  we  are  not  to  imagine,  that  thsy  ever  conferred 
upon  ony  person  a  perpetual,  indelible,  pontifical  au- 
thority, or  that  tbey  enjoined  the  same  rites  in  all 
churches.  We  learn,  on  the  contrary,  from  authentic 
records,  that,  the  Christian  worship  was  from  the  be- 
ginning celebrated  in  a  different  manner  in  different 
places  ;  and  that,  no  doubt,  by  the  orders,  or  at  least 
with  the  approbation,  of  the  apostles  and  their  disci- 
.pies.  In  those  early  limes,  it  was  bath  wise  and  ne- 
cessary to  show,  in  tbe  establishment  of  outward  forms 
of  worship,  some  indulgence  to  the  ancient  opinions, 
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snanners,  and  law*,  af  the  rvspantiv*  natioas  to  wham  EecUJ*. 
the  gospel  was  preached."  "ticsl 

The  second  o-ntary  commences  with  the  third  ytar  .  M"T- 
of  the  emperor  Trajeo.    The  Christians  were  still  par-       JJ 
scented  ;  butas  the  Roman  emperors  were  for  the  a 


pert  of  this  century  princes  of  a  mild  and  moderate  tbs  *r*asd 
turn,  they  persecuted  Irs*  violently  than  formerly,  eeetair. 
Marcus  AareJins,  notwithstanding  tbe  clemency  and 
philosophy  for  which  ho  is  so  mace  celebrated,  treated 
tho  Christians  worse  than  Trajan,  Adrian,  or  even 
Severus  himself  did,  who  was  noted  tor  his  cruelty. 
This  respite  from  vigorous  perseonlion  proved  a  very  fa- 
vourable circumstance  for  the  spreading  of  the  Christian 
religion  •,  yet  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  point  out  the 
particular  countries  through  which  it  was  diffused.  We 
an,  however,  assured,  tout  in  tho  second  century,  Christ 
was  worshipped  as  God  almost  through  the  whole  cast ; , 
as  also  among  the  Germans  Spaniards,  Celtes,  and 
many  other  nations  :  but  which  of  them  received  the 
gospel  in  tbs  first  century,  and  which  in  tbe  second,  is 
a  question  unanswerable  at  this  distance  of  time.  The 
writers  of  this  century  attribute  the  rapid  progress  of 
Christianity  chiefly  to  tbe  extraordinary  gifts  that 
were  imparted  to  the  first  Christians,  and  tbe  miracles 
which  wore  wrought  at  their  command  \  without  sup- 
posing tbat  any  part  of  the  success  ought  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  intervention  of  human  means,  or  secondary  cau- 
ses. Many  of  the  moderns,  however,  are  so  far  from 
being  of  this  opinion,  that  they  are  willing  either  to 
deny  the  authenticity  of  all  miracles  said  to  have  seen 
wrought  since  the  days  of  tho  apostles,  or  to  ascribe 
them  to  the  power  of  tho  devil.  To  eater  into  tbo 
particulars  of  this  controversy  is  foreign  to  our  present 
purpose ;  for  which  reason  we  mast  refer  to  the  writers 
of  polemic  divinity,  who  have  largely  treated  of  this 
and  other  points  of  a  similar  nature.  ^ 

Tbe  corruptions  which  had  been  intredoced  in  theCersissin 
first  century,  and  which  wen  almost  coeval  with  Chri-suItipUts. 
stianity  itself,  continued  to  gain  ground  in  tbe  second. 
Ceremonies,  in  themselves  futile  and  useless,  hot  which 
must  be  considered  as  highly  pernicious  when  joined 
to  a  religion  incapable  of  any  other  ornament  than  the 
upright  and  virtuous  conduct  of  its  professors,  were 
multiplied  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  please  the  ig- 
norant multitude.  The  immediate  ooosesjoenae  of  this 
was,  that  tbe  attention  of  Christians  was  drawn  aside 
from  the  important  duties  of  morality  ;  and  tbey  were 
led  to  imagine,  tbat  a  careful  observance  of  tbe  cere- 
monies might  make  emends  for  tbe  neglect  of  moral 
duties.  This  was  tbe  most  pernicious  opinion  that 
could  possibly  be  entertained  ;  and  was  indeed  the  very 
foundation  of  that  enormous  system  of  ecclesiastical 
power  which  afterwards  took  place,  and  held  the  whole 
world  in  slavery  and  barbarism  for  saany  ages.  S[ 

Another  mischief  was  the  introduction  of  mytteriet,  Hnwis 
s*  tbey  were  called,  into  the  Christian  religion  ;  thatl"""*"^ 
is,  insinuating  lent  sesse  parts  of  tho  worship  in  common 
use  bad  a  hidden  efficacy  and  power  Tar  superior  to  the 
plain  and  obvious  meaning  assigned  to  them  by  the 
vulgar :  aed  by  paying  peculiar  respect  to  these  myste- 
ries, the  pretended  teachers  of  the  religion  of  Jesus  ac- 
commodated their  doctrines  to  the  taste  of  their  hea- 
then neighbours,  whose  religion  consisted  in  a  heap  of 
mysteries,  of  which  nobody  knew  the  mtseiog. 
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mMh      By  tbetv^md  other 

■steal      Christina  |»mn  greatly  abridged  the  liberty  of  their 
i*»>»rc.    flock*.     Being  masters  of  (be  errermnjet  and  mysteries 
•         of  tb*  Chvitlian  religion,  lliry  had  it  in  their  power  to- 
|yM^  make  their  followers  won  hip  and  believe  whatever  they 
iiiimi  thought  proper';  lad  this  thoydiil  hot  fail  to  Make  UM 
•we*      of  for  their  ewti  advantage.     Tbey  perraaded  the  pee- 
""k~      pie,  that  the  minister*  of  the  Christian  ehoroh  succeed- 
ed to  too  character,  rights,  and  pri vile jtfs,  of  the  Jewish 
priesthood ;    and    according! 7  (be    bishop*   oomidered. 
tbemtelvre  u  in  vetted  with  a  rank  and  character  rise*, 
lar  to  tbete  of  the  high-priest  among  the  Jews,  white 
tb*  presbyter*  represeoted  the  priests,  and  the  dotoonu 
the  Leritet.    Thin  notion,  which  ma  first  introduced 
nth*  reign  of  Adrian,  proved  a  source  of  very  oonsi- 
*o        derable  honoar  and  profit  U  the  clergy. 
™  °*  The  farm  of  ecclesiastical  goverom 

wmtmL    B—Mry  rendered  permanent  wad  anil 

Spooler  or  bishop  presided  ever  each  Christian  tatoarbly, 
to  which  office  be  was  elected  by-  the  voices  of  the 
whole  people.  To  assist  him  in  hi*  offic*,  be  formed 
•  eonucil  of  presbyters,  which  was  not  confined  to  any 
•toted  number.  Tn  the  bithopa  and  presbyter*  lb* 
minister*  or  deacon*  were  subject  5  and  the  loiter  were 
divided  into  n  variety  of  classes,  a*  the  different  exigen- 
cies of  the  church  required.  During  a  great  part  of 
tWa  century,  the  chorchea  wore  independent  of  each 
other}  nor  wore  they  joined  together  by  association, 
confederacy,  or  any  other  bend*  bat  those  of  charity. 
Each  assembly  was  a  little  state  governed  by  it*  own 
laws,  which  were  either  enacted,  or  at  least  approved 
of,  by  the  society.  Bnt  in  process  of  time  all  the 
Christian  churches  nf  a  province  were  formed  iota  one 
large  ecclcs is iti cal  body,  which,  like  confederate  state*, 
assembled  at  certain  times,  in  order  to  deliberate  about 
the  oomsswa  interest*  of  the  whole.  Thi*  institution 
bad  its  origin  among  the  Greek* )  bnt  in  a  abort  time 
it  became  universal,  and  similar  assemblies  were  form- 
ed ia  all  place*  where  the  gospel  had  been  planted. 
Umbo  assemblies,  which  consisted  of  the  deputies  or 
commissioner*  from  seven)  churches,  were  called  synod* 
by  the  Greeks,  and  council*  by  the  Latins ;  and  the 
law*  enacted  in  there  general  meetings  wore  called  ca- 
st       wo**,  i.  e.  rule*. 

MfW  Tbete  councils,  of  which  we  find  not  the  smallest 

f£°"?  trace  before  the  middle  of  thi*  century,  changed  :h» 
Htlaa  ^  whose  face  of  the  church,  and  gave  it  a  now  form  ;  for 
acjl,,  by  them  th*  ancient  privileges  of  the  people  were  con- 
siderably diminished,  and  the  power  and  authority  of 
the  bishop*  greatly  augmented.  The  humility,  indeed, 
and  prudence,  of  these  pien*  prelate*  hindered  Ibem 
from  assuming  all  at  once  the  power  with  wbicb  they 
wen  afterwards  invested.  At  their  first  appearance  in 
those  geoesal  councils,    they   acknowledged  that  they 
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the  provincial  btUmpe  met  in  council  should  be  invest- 
ed  with  a  superior  degree  of  power  and  authority;  nad  Hi. tort. 
hence  the  rights  of  metropolitans  derive  tbeir  origisu  ™"~V  ,J 
la  toe  mean  time,  the  booed*  of  the  ehoroh  wore  en- 
larged}  the  00*  tarn  of  holding  outracil*  was  foil  owed 
wherever  the  sound  of  the  goaptl  bad  reached  -,  and  the 
universal  church  had  now  the  appearance  of  000  vest 
republic  formed  by  a  combination  of  a  great  number 
of  little  states,  Thi*  Oceanians  d  the  creation  of  a  new 
order  of  ecclesiastic*,  who  were  appointed  in  differmst 
porta  of  tbe  world  a*  beads  of  the  church,  nod  whoso 
office  it  waa  to  preserve  tbe  conoisieoce  and  union  of 
that  immense  bedyi  wbeao  number*  were  so  widely 
dispersed  throughout  the  nations.  8acb  was)  tbe  na- 
ture and  office  of  the  Patriarch* ;  among  whom,  at 
woo  in  tbio  length,  ambitieo,  being  arrived  at  its  moot  insolent 
One  to-  period,  formed  n  new  dignity,  limiting  the  bishop  of 
Home  with  tbe  title  and  authority  of  the  Prince  of  th* 
Patriarch*.  . 

Daring  the  second  century,  all  the  sects  continued  «cto«<  of 
which  bad  sprung  Dp  in  the  first,  with  the  addition  of  tb*  Ascs- 
teveral  others;  tbe  most  remarkable  of  which  were  tb*1"'- 
Atcttie*.  These  owed  their  rise  to  an  error  propaga- 
ted by  some  deotora  of  the  church,  who  asserted  tbwt 
Christ  bad  established  a  tkmbi*  rule  of  tanctity  anil  vir- 
tue tat  two  dlflereut  order*  of  Christian*.  Of  those 
roles,  one  was  ordinary,  the  other  extraordinary  5  tbe 
one  of  a  lower  dignity,  the  other  more  sublime:  th* 
first  for  person*  in  the  active  scenes  of  life  ;  the  ether 
for  tbete  who,  in  a  sacred  retreat,  aspired  after  the 
glory  of  a  celestial  stale.  Ia  consequence  of  tbit  sys- 
tem, t bey  divided  into  two  parts  all  those  moral  doc- 
trine! and  instruction*  which  they  had  received  either 
by  writing  or  tradition.  One  of  these  divisions  they 
called  precept*,  and  the  other  counsel*.  They  gave  tb* 
name  of  precept*  to  those  laws  that  were  universally  ob- 
ligatory upon  all  orders  nf  men  ;  and  that  of  annuel* 
to  those  which  related  to  Christian*  of  a  more  soMime 
rank,  wbe  proposed  to  themselves  great  and  glorious 
end*,  and  breathed  after  an  intimate  communion  with 
tbe  Supreme  Being.— Thus  wore  produced  nil  at  once 
a  new  set  of  men,  who  made  pretensions  to  urnommsu 
sanctity  and  virtue,  and  declared  tbeir  resolution  of 
obeying  all  tbe  precept*  and  coun*tli  of  Christ,  in  order  - 
to  tbeir  enjoyment  and  comas  union  witb  God  here, 
and  alto  that,  after  the  dissolution  of  their  mortal  bo- 
dies, tbey  might  ascend  to  him  with  the  greater  fa- 
cility, mid  find  nothing  to  retard  their  Approach  to  the 
centre  of  bsppinost  and  perfection.  Tbey  looked  up- 
on themselves  at  prohibited  from  the  ate  of  things 
which  it  waa  lawful  for  ether  Christians  to  enjoy ;  sock 
at  wine,  flesh,  matrimony,  and  consnstrc*.  They 
bought  it  their  indispensable  doty  to  extenuate  their 


1  no  more    than  the  delegate*  of  their  respective  body  by  watchings,  abstinent*,   labour, 

■ehet,  and  that  they  acted  in  the  name  and  by  the  They  looked  for  felicity  in  solitary  retreats,  and  desert 

appointment  of  th**r  people.     Bnt   tbey  soon  changed  places  ;  where,  by  severe  and  assiduous  effort*  of  natr- 

this  hnmble  lone  ;  imperceptibly  extended  tbe  limits  of  lime  meditation,  they  raised  the  tool  above  all  external 

their  authority ;  turned  their  influence  Into  dominion,  objects,  and  all  sensual  pleasures.    They  were  dittin- 

their  counsels  into  laws ;  and  at  length  openly  asserted,  go  is  bed  from  other  Christians,  not  only  by  tbe  titles 

that  Christ  had  empowered  them  to  prescribe  to  his  of  Ascetic*,  IvuXsm,  EaAarrw,  and  philosophers,   but 

people  authoritative  rule*  of  JmM-wOu  manner*.     An-  also  by  their  garb.     In  this  century,  indeed,  these  who 

other  effect  oF  these  councils  was  the  gradual  abolition  embraced  such  an  a  as  ten 
of  that   perfect   equality    wbicb   reigned    ameni 
bishop*  in  the  primitive  limes J  for  the  order  and  dr- 


)  austere  kind  of  life, 
■e  mortifications  in  { 
breaking  ntaodsr  their  social-  bands,  0* 
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Lcoioiia-   themselves  from  mankind  J  but  in  proce**  of  time  tbey 
■tioat      retired  into  deserts,  Mid,  after  the  example  of  the  Es- 
.  "'""*)'■    series  and  Therapeutic,  they  formed  themselves,  into  cer- 
*  tain  companies. 

This  austere  eect  arose  from  an  opinion  which  haa 
been  more  or  less  prevalent  in  all  ages  and  in  all  conn- 
trie*,  namely,  that  religion  consists  more  in  prayers, 
meditations,  and  a  kind  of  secret  intercourse  with 
God,  than  in  fulfilling  the  social  duties  of  life  in  acts 
of  benevolence  and  humanity  to  mankind.  Nothing 
can  be  more  evident  than  that  the  Scripture  reckon* 
'the  fulfilling  of  these  infinitely  superior  to  the  obser- 
vance of  all  the  ceremonies  that  can  be  imagined  :  yet 
it  somehow  or  other  happens,  that  almost  every  body 
is  more  inclined  to  observe  the  ceremonial  part  of  de- 
votion than  the  moral ;  and  hence,  according  to  the 
different  humours  or  constitutions  of  different  persons, 
there  bave  been  numberless  forms  of  Christianity,  and 
the  most  virulent  contentions  among  those  who  profess- 
ed themselves  followers  of  the  Prince  of  Peace.  It  it 
obvious,  that  if  the  moral  conduct  of  Christiana  was  to 
be  made  the  standard  of  faith,  instead  of  speculative 
opinions,  alt  these  divisions  mult  cease  in  a  moment} 
but  while  Christianity,  or  any  part  of  it,  is  made  to 
consist  in  speculation,  or  the  observance  of  ceremonies, 
it  is  impossible  there  can  be  any  end  of  sects  or  heresies. 
No  opinion  whatever  is  so  absurd,  hut  some  people  bave 
pretended  to  argue  in  its  defence  5  and  no  ceremony  so 
insignificant,  but  it  batb  been  explained  and  sanctified 
by  hot-headed  enthusiasts ;  and  hence  ceremonies,  sects, 
and  absurdities,  have  been  multiplied  without  number, 
to  the  prejudice  of  society  and  of  the  Christian  religion. 
This  short  relation  of  the  rise  of  the  Ascetic  sect  will 
also  serve  to  account  for  the  rise  of  any  other  ;  so  that 
we. apprehend  it  is  needless  to  enter  into  particulars 
concerning  the  rest,  as  they  all  took  their  origin  from 
the  same  general  principle  variously  modified,  accord- 
ing to  the  different  dispositions  of  mankind. 

The  Ascetic  sect  began  first  in  Egypt,  from  whence 
it  pasted  into  Syria  and  tbe  neighbouring  countries. 
At  length  it  reached  the  European  nations :  and  hence 
that  train  of  austere  and  superstitious  vows  and  rites 
which  totally  obscured,  or  rather  annihilated,  Christi- 
anity ;  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  and  many  other  ab- 
surdities of  the  like  kind.  Tbe  error*  of  the  Ascetics, 
however,  did  not  flop  here :  In  compliance  with  the 
doctrines  of  some  Pagan  philosophers,  they  affirmed, 
tlial  it  was  not  only  lawful,  but  even  praise- worthy,  to 
deceive,  and  to  use  tbe  expedient  of  a  He,  in  order  to 
advance  the  cause  of  piety  and  truth  t  and  hence  the 
pious  frauds  for  which  tbe  church  of  Rome  hath  been 
so  notorious,  and  with  which  sbe  hath  been  so  often  and 
justly  reproached. 

As  Christians  thus  deviated  more  and  more  from  tbe 
true  practice  of  their  religion,  they  became  more  zea- 
lous in  the  external  profession  of  it.  Anniversary  fes- 
tivals were  celebrated  in  commemoration  of  tbe  death 
and  resurrection  of  Christ,  and  of  the  effusion  of  the 
63  Holy  Ghost  on  the  apostle*.  Concerning  the  days 
ConiuU  on  which  these  festival*  were  to  be  kept,  there  arose 
c,»«™iag  violent  contests.  The  Asiatic  churches  in  general  dif- 
n  this  point  from  those  of  Europe  ;  and  toward* 
the  conclusion  of  the  second  century,  Victor  bisbop  of 
Rome  took  it  in  his  head  to  force  the  eastern  churches 
to  follow  the  roles,  laid  down  by  the  (vestern'onea — 
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This  tbey   absolutely  refuted   to  comply  with :   upon    Ec*l«i,. 
which  Victor  cnt  them  off  from  communion  with  the      •*■«' 
church  of  Rome  ;  though,  by  mean*  of  the  intercession  .  H*"«»T- 
of  some  prudent  people,  the  difference  was  made  op  for         ' 
toe  present.  ( 

During  moat  of  the  third  century,  tbe  Christians TWdcc*- 
wero  allowed  to  enjoy  their  religion,  such  aa  it  was.tcrr. 
without  molestation.  The  emperors  Maximinus  and 
Decius,  indeed,  made  them  feel  all  the  rigours  of  a 
severe  persecution  ;  but  their  reigns  wore  short,  and 
from  the  death  of  Deuins  to  tbe  time  of  Diode*  inn 
the  chnech  enjoyed  tranquillity.  Thus  vast  multitudes 
were  converted  ;  but,  at  toe  same  time,  tbe  doctrine 
grew  daily  more  corrupt,  and  the  lives  of  professed 
Christians  more  wicked  and  scandalous.  New  ceremo- 
nies were  invented  in  great  numbers,  and  an  unaccount- 
able passion  now  prevailed  for  tbe  oriental  superstitions 
concerning  demons,  whence  proceeded  the  whole  train 
of  exorcisms,  spells,  and  fears  for  the  apparition  of 
evil  spirits,  which  to  tbis  day  are  nowhere  eradicated. 
Hence  also  the  custom  of  avoiding  all  connection* 
with  those  who  were  not  baptized,  or  who  lay  under 
tbe  penalty  of  excommunication,  aa  persons  supposed 
to  be  under  the  dominion  of  some  evil  spirit.  And 
hrnce  tbe  rigour  and  severity  of  that  discipline  and 
penance  imposed  upon  those  who  had  incurred,  by 
their  immoralities,  tbe  censure  of  the  church.  Se- 
veral alteration*  were  now  made  in  the  manner  of 
celebrating  tbe  Lord's  supper.  The  prayer*  used  on 
this  occasion  were  lengthened,  and  the  solemnity  and 
pomp  with  which  it  was  attended  were  considerably 
increased.  Gold  and  silver  vessels  were  used  in  the  ce- 
lebration 1  it  wa*  thought  essential  to  salvation,  and  for 
that  reason  administered  even  to  infanta.  Baptism  was 
celebrated  twice  a-year  to  such  as,  after  a  long  course 
of  trial  and  preparations,  offered  themselves  candidates, 
Tbe  remission  of  sini  was  thought  to  bo  it*  immediate 
consequence  ;  while  the  bishop,  by  prayer  and  impo- 
sition of  hand*,  was  (apposed  to  confer  those  sanctify- 
ing gifts  of  tbe  Holy  Ghnat  that  were  necessary  to 
a  life  of  righteousness  and  virtue.  An  evil  demon  was 
supposed  naturally  to  reside  in  every  person,  who  was 
the  author  and  source  of  all  the  corrupt  dispositions 
and  unrighteous  actions  of  that  person.  The  driving 
out  of  this  demon  was  therefore  an  essential  requisite 
for  baptism  ;  and  in  consequence  of  this  opinion,  the 
baptized  persons  returned  home  clothed  in  white  gar-, 
ments,  and  adorned  with  crown*,  as  sacred  emblem*, 
the  former  of  their  inward  purity  and  innocence,  and 
the  latter  of  their  victory  over  sin  and  the  world.  — 
Fasting  began  now  to  be  held  in  more  esteem  than  for- 
merly. A  high  degree  of  sanctity  was  attributed  to 
this  practice  ;  it  was  evro  looked  upon  as  indispensa- 
bly necessary,  from  a  notion  that  the  demons  directed 
their  force  chiefly  against  those  who  pampered  them- 
selves with  delicious  fare,  and  were  less  troublesome 
to  the  lean  and  hungry  who.  lived  under  the  severities 
of  a  rigorous  abstinence. — The  sign  of  the  cross  also 
wa*  supposed  to  administer  a  victorious  power  over  all 
sorts  of  trials  and  calamities  ;  and  was  more  especially 
considered  as  the  sorest  defence  against  the  snares  and 
stratagems  of  malignant  spirits;  for  which  reason,  no 
Christian  undertook  any  thing  of  moment,  without 
arming  himself,  as  he  imagined,  with  the  power  of 
this  triumpjoaql  sign.  Tbe  heresies  which  troubled 
"the 
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tbn  Gnosticx, 
■tient  (whose  doctrine*  wera  new-modelled  and  improved  by 
linerr.  klanes,  from  whom  they  were  afterwards  chiefly  called 
~v  ™ '  Manichtant),  the  HlEEAClTB*,  Noetiaxb,  Sabix,* 
lians,  and  Novatiakb"}  for  a  particular  account  of 
which,  see  these  article!, 
tkota-  ±"'w  fa*"*0  century  is  remarkable  for  the  establish- 
ment of  Christianity  by  law  in  the  Roman  empire  j 
which,  however,  did  not  take  piece  till  the  year  324. 
la  the  beginning  of  die  century,  the  empire  wai  go* 
verned  by  four  chiefs,  viz.  Diocletian,  Maximisn, 
Conitentine  Chloroe,  and  Galerius,  under  whom  the 
church  enjoyed  ■  perfect  toleration.  Diocletian,  though 
ranch  addicted  te  superstition,  had  no  ill-will  against 
the  Christians^  and  Conetautins  Cliloma,  having  aban- 
doned polytheism,  treated  them  with  condescension 
.  end  beaevolenoe.  This  alarmed  the  Pagan  priests, 
whose  Interests  ware  so  closely  eonnectnd  with  the 
continuance  of  the  ancient  superstitions ;  and  who 
apprehended,  not  without  reason,  that  the  Christian 
religion  would  at  length  prevail  throughout  the  em- 
pire. To  prevent  the  downfal  of  the  Pagan  supersti- 
tion, therefore,  they  applied  to  Diocletian  and  Gale- 
tins  Cesser,  by  whom  a  most  bloody  persecution  was 
commenced  in  the  year  303,  and  continued  till  311. 
An  asylum,  however,  was  opened  for  the  Christians  in 
the  year  3*4.  Galerius  having  dethroned  Diocletian 
and  Mexinuan,  declared  himself  emperor  in  the  east ; 
leaving  all  the  western  provinces,  to  which  great  num- 
bers of  Christians  resorted  to  avoid  the  emelty  of  the 
former,  to-  Coaetautios  Cbloros.  At  length  Galenas 
being  overtaken  with  an  incurable  and  dreadful  dis- 
ease, published  an  edict  ordering  the  persecnlion  to  • 
cease,  and  restoring  freedom  to  the  Christians,  whom 
be  had  most  inhumanly  oppressed  for  eight  yearn. 
Galeritui  died  the  tame  year ;  and  in  a  abort  time  af- 
~^_  ter,  when  Constantino  the  Great  ascended  the  throne. 
Mi.  the  Christians  were  freed  from  any  farther  uneasiness, 
iked  bv  by  hit  abrogating  all  the  penal  laws  against  them  *,  and 
afterwards  issuing  edicts,  by  which  no  other  religion 
than  the  Christian  was  tolerated  throughout  the  em- 

Tbt*  event,  however,  so  favourable  to  the  outward 
peace  of  the  church,  was  far  from  promoting  its  inter- 
nal harmony,  er  the  reformation  of  its  leaden.  The 
clergy,  who  had  all  this  time  been  augmenting  their 
power  at  the  expense  of  the  liberty  of  the  people,  now 
set  no  bounds  to  their  ambition.  The  bishop  of  Rome, 
was  the  first  in  rank,  and  distinguished  by  a  sort  of 
pre-emineucy  above  the  rest  of  the  prelates.  He  sur- 
passed all  his  brethren  in  the  magnificence  and  splen- 
dour of  the  church  over  which  he  presided,  in  the 
riches  of  his  revenues  and  possessions,  in  the  number 
and  variety  of  his  ministers,  in  bis  credit  with  the 
people,  and  in  hit  sumptuous  and  splendid  manner  of 
living.  Hence  it  happened,  that  when  n  new  pontiff 
was  to  he  chosen  by  the  presbyters  and  people,  the 
city  of  Rome  was  generally  agitated  with  dissensions, 
tumults,  and  cabals,  which  often  produced  fatal  canto 
qnencet.  The  intrigues  and  disturbances  which  pre- 
vailed in  that  city  in  the  year  366,  when,  upon  the 
death  of  Liberia*,  another  pontiff  was  to  be  chosen  in 
his  place,  ere  a  sufficient  proof  of  what  we  have  ad- 
vanced. Upon  that  occasion,  one  faction  elected  Da- 
masoj  to  that  high  dignity  ;  while  the  opposite  party 
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•bote  Ursioinns,    n   deacon  of  the   vacant  chnrch,   to  Eecleiis- 
socceed  Libcrius.     This  double  election  gave  rise  to      'tieal 
a  dangerous  schism,  and  to  a  sort  of  civil  war  within  .  History.^ 
the  city  of  Rome  j  which  was  carried  on  with  the  nt-         *       r 
meet  barbarity  and  fury,  nod  produced  the  most  cruel 
massacres  and  desolations.     The  inhuman  contest  end- 
ed in  the  victory  of  Damasus  j  hut  whether  his  cause 
was   morn  just  than  that  of  Uraicinns,  it  not  so  easily 
determined. 

Notwithstanding  the  pomp  and  iplendour  which  tnr- 
ronnded  the  Roman  sec,  it  is  certain  that  the  bishops 
of  Rome  bad  not  yet  acquired  that  pre-eminence  ef 
power  and  jurisdiction  which  they  afterwards  enjoyed. 
In  the  ecclesiastical  commonwealth,  indeed,  they  wera 
the  most  eminent  order  of  citizens  ;  hut  still  they  wen 
citizens  as  well  as  their  brethren,  and  subject,  like 
them,  to  the  laws  and  edicts  of  the  emperors.  Ail  re- 
ligious causes  of  extraordinary  importance  were  exav 
mined  and  determined  either  by  judges  appointed  by 
the  emperors,  or  in  council*  assembled  for  that  pur* 
posej  while  those  of  inferior  moment  were  decided  in 
each  district  by  its  respective  bishop.  The  ecelesiasti- 
eal  laws  were  enacted  either  by  the  emperor  or  coun- 
cils. None  of  the  bishops  acknowledged  that  tbey  de- 
rived their  authority  from  the  permission  and  appoint- 
ment of  the  bishop  of  Rome,  or  that  they  were  created 
bishops  by  the  favour  of  the  aptutolit  tat.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  all  maintained  that  they  were  the  ambassa- 
dors and  ministers  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  their  au- 
thority waa  derived  from  above.  It  must,  however, 
be  observed,  that  even  in  this  century  several  of  those* 
steps  were  laid  by  which  the  bishops  of  Borne  mounted 
afterwards  to  the  summit  of  ecdetiastical  power  and 
despotism.  This  happened  partly  by  the  imprudence 
of  the  emperors,  partly  by  the  dexterity  of  the  Ro- 
man prelates  themselves,  end  partly  by  the  inconside- 
rate zeal  nod  precipitate  judgment  of  certain,  bishops. 
The  imprudence  of  the  emperor,  and  precipitation  of 
the  bishops,  srern  remarkably  discovered  in  the  follow- 
ing event,  which  favoured  extremely  tbe  ambition  of 
the  Roman  pontiff.  About  the  year  372,  Valentroiaa. 
enacted  a  law,  empowering  the  bishop  of  Rome  to  ex- 
amine and  judge  other  bishops,  that  religions  disputes 
might  not  be  decided  by  any  pro  fans*  or  seen lar  judges. 
The  bishops  assembled  in  council  at  Rome  in  378,  not 
considering  the  fatal  consequences  that  must  arise  %twa 
this  imprudent  law  both  to  themselves  and  to  the 
chnrch,  declared  their  approbation  in  the  strongest 
the  execution  of  it  in  their 


address  te  the  emperor  Gratian.  Some  think,  indeed, 
that  this  law  empowered  the  Roman  bishop  to  judge 
only  tbe  bishops  within  the  limits  of  hit  jurisdiction  % 
others,  that  his  power  was  given  only  for  a  certain 
time,  and  for  a  particular  purpose.  This  last  notion 
seems  the  most  probable ;  but  still  this  privilege  must 
have  been  an  excellent  instrument  in  tbe  hands  of  sa- 
cerdotal ambition.  «( 

By  the  removal  of  the  teat  of  empire  to  Constant!-  Bnfcot*  •* 
nople,  the  emperor  raised  up,  in  the  bishop  of  this  £*"J^_£ 
now  metropolis,  a  formidable  opponent  to  the  hishop^^  ri^ 
of  Rome,  and  n  bulwark  which  threatened  a  vignrow  ^,h  aLACI-, 
opposition  to  his  growing  authority.     For  as  the  em- 
peror,  u  order   to   render  Constantinople   a  second 
Rome,  enriched  it  with  all  the  tights  and  privilege*, 
ts,  of  the  ancient  capital  of  the 
3  X  world} 
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world  ;  to  its  bishop,  measuring  his  ova  dignity  tod  forms  of  divine  worship,  the  offices  of  priests,  the  vices  Ewhsh 
rank  by  tbe  magnificence  of  the  new  city,  and  its  of  the  ecclesiastical  orders,  &c  The  external  sdmi-  siieal 
eminence  as  tbe  residence  of  the  emperor,  assumed  an  nistration  of  the  church  tbe  emperor  assumed  to  bim-  H»t«fj. 
equal  degree  of  dignity  with  the  bishop  of  Rome,  and  self.  This  comprehended  all  those  things  which  re-  "  ™* 
claimed  a  superiority  over  tbe  rest  of  the  episcopal  or-  lated  to  the  outward  stale  and  discipline  of  tbe  church  } 
der.  Nor  did  the  emperors  disapprove  of  these  high  it  likewise  extended  to  all  contests  that  should  arise  he- 
pretension  i,  since  they  considered  their  own  dignity  as  tween  tbe  ministers  of  tbo  church,  superior  as  well  as 
connected  in  a  certain  measure  with  that  of  tbe  bishop  inferior,  concerning  their  possessions,  their  reputation, 
of  their  imperial  city.  Accordingly,  in  a  council  held  their  rights  and  privileges,  their  offences  against  tbo 
at  Constantinople  in  tbe  year  381,  by  the  authority  lows,  &e.  bat  no  controversies  that  related  to  matter* 
of  Theodosius  ibo  Great,  the  bishop  of  tbat  city  was,  purely  spiritual  were  cognizable  by  this  external  in* 
doring  the  absence  of  the  bishop  of  Alexandria,  and  spoction.  In  consequence  of  this  artful  division  of  tb* 
against  the  consent  of  the  Roman  prelate,  placed  by  ecclesiastical  govern  meat,  Coastantine  and  his  sueces- 
tbe  third  canon  of  that  council  in  the  first  rank  after  sors  called  councils,  presided  in  them,  appointed  tbo 
the  bishop  of  Rome,  and  consequently  above  those  of  judges  of  religious  controversies,  terminated  the  differ- 
Alexandria  and  Antioch.  Nectariua  was  the  first  bi-  ences  which  arose  between  the  bishops  and  the  peopler 
•bop  who  enjoyed  these  new  honours  accumulated  up-  fixed  tbe  limits  of  the  ecclesiastical  provinces,  took 
osi  tbe  see  of  Constantinople,  His  successor,  tbe  cele-  cognizance  of  the  civil  causes  tbat  subsisted  between 
brated  John  Cbrysostom,  extended  still  farther  the  the  ministers  of  tbe  cburch,  and  punished  the  crimes- 
privileges  of  that  see,  and  submitted  to  its  jurisdiction  committed  against  the  laws  by  the  ordinary  judges  ap- 
■11  Thrace,  Asia,  and  Pontus ;  nor  were  the  succeed-  .pointed  for  that  purpose  -,  giving  over  all  causes  purely 
Jog  bishops  of  that  imperial  city  destitute  of  a  fervent  ecclesiastical  to  tbe  bishops  and  councils.  Rut  Ibis  fa- 
xeal  to  augment  their  privileges  and  extend,  their  do-  moo*  division  of  the  administration  of  tbe  church  was 
minion.  Rv  tbia  unexpected  promotion,  tbe  most  dis-  never  explained  with  sufficient  accuracy ;  so  that  both 
agreeable  effects  were  produced.  Tbe  bishops  of  Alex-  in  tbe  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  there  are  frequent  in- 
sndri*.  were  not  only  filled  with  tbe  most  inveterate  ha-  stances  of  tbe  emperor*  determining  matter*  purely  ec- 
teed  against  those  of  Constantinople,  but  contention  was  clesiattical,  and  likewise  of  bishops  and  council*  deter- 
excited  between  tbe  bishops  of  Rome  and  Constantino-  mining  matters  which  related  merely  to  the  external 
pie  j  which,  after  being  carried  on  for  many  ages,  con-  form  and  government  of  tbe  church.  , 
eluded  at  last  in  the  separation  of  tbe  Greek  and  La-  After  the  time  of  Constantine  many  additions  w*regeBBd»j.B 
tin  churches.  made  by  tbe  emperors  and  other*  to  tbe  wealth  and  l™  »r  th, 

Constantino  the  Great,  in  order  to  prevent  civil  com-  honours  of  the  clergy  ;  and  these  additions  were  fol-o,CTl7- 

motions,  and  to  fix  fail  authority  on  a  stable  and  solid  lowed  by  a  proportional  increase   of  their  vices   and 

foundation,  made  several  changes  not  only  in  tbe  laws  luxury,  particularly  among  those  who  lived  in  great  and 

of  the  empire,  bnt  also  in  tbe  form  of  tbe  Roman  go-  opulent   cities.     Tbo  bishops,  on  tbe  one  hand,  coo- 

vernment.    And  as  there  were  many  important  reasons  tended  with  each  other  in  the  moat  scandalous  manner 

which   induced  him  to  suit  the  administration  of  tbo  concerning  tha  extent  of  their  respective  jurisdictions  ; 

church  to  these  changes  ia  the  civil  constitution,  this  while,  on  the  other,  tbey  trampled  on  tbe  rights  of  the 

necessarily  introduced  among  the  bishops  new  degrees  people,  violated  the  privileges  of  tbe  inferior  ministers, 

of  eminence  and  rank,     Tbe  four  bishops,  of  Rome,  and  imitated  in  their  conduct  and  in  their  manner  of 

Constantinople,  Antioch,  and  Alexandria,  were  distin-  living  tbe  arrogance,   voluptuousness,   and   luxury  of 

gnisbed  by  a  certain  degree  of  pre-eminence  over  the  magistrates  and  princes.     This  pernicious  example  was 

met.     These  four  prelates  answered  to  the  four  pne-  soon  followed  by  the  several  ecclesiastical  order*.    Tbo 

torian  prefect*  created  by  Constantino ;  and  it  is  pos-  presbyters,  id  many  places,  assumed  an  equality  with 

sible,  tbat  even  in  this  century  tbey  were  distinguished  the  bishops  in  point  of  rank  and    authority.      Many 

by  the  Jewish  title  of  patriarch.     After  these  followed  complaints  are  alto  made  by  the  author*  of  this  cen- 

the  txarcht,  who  had  the  inspection  of  several  pro-  tury  about  tfae  vanity  and  effeminacy  of  tbe  deacons, 

vioces,  and  answered  to  the  appointment  of  certain  ci-  Those  more  particularly  or  tbe  presbyters  and  deacon* 

vil  officers  who  bore  tbe  same  title.     In  a  lower  claw  who  filled  tbe  first  stations  of  these  orders,  carried  their 

were  tbe  metropolitans,  who  had  only  the  government  of  pretensions  to  an  extravagant  length,  and  were  offend- 

one  province ;  under  whom  were  tbe  arcAbiihopt,  whose  ed  at  the  notion  of  being  placed  on  an  equality  with 

inspection  was  confined  to  certain  districts.     In  tbis  their  colleagues.     For  this  reason  they  not  only  asiu- 

gradation  tbe   bishop*  brought  up  the  rear;   but  the  mod  the  titles  of  areh-prttbt/terw,  snd  arch  deacons,  but 

ipherc  of  their  authority  was  not  in  all  places  equally  also  claimed  a  degree  of  authority  and  power  ranch  su- 
perior to  tbat  which  was  vested  in  tbe  other  members 
of  their  respective  orders.  ., 

In  the  fifth. century,  the  bishops  of  Constantinople  CbMmu 
having  already  reduced  under  their  jurisdiction  all  tbebei"*** 

bat  this  last  order  was  in  moat  places  suppressed  by  Asiatic  provinces,  began  to  grasp  at  still  further  acces-1^"  ****** 

the  bishopt,  with  a  design  to  extend  their  own   antho-  sions  of  power.     By  the  a8tb  canon  of  the  council  held  °Bd  r-0<. 

rity,  and  enlarge  the  sphere  of  their  power  and  juris,  at  Chaloedon  in  451,  it  waa  resolved,  that  tbe  same  •uausojJ* 

diction.     The  administration  of  tfae  church  itself  was  rights  and   honours  which  had   been  conferred  on  the 

divided  by  Constantino  into  an  external  and  internal  in-  bishop  of  Rome  were  due  to  tfae  bishop  of  Conatanli- 

spection.     Tbe  latter,  which  was  committed  to  bishops  nople,  on  account  of  tbe  equal  dignity  and  lustra  of 

and  councils,  related  to  religious   controversies,   the  tbe  two  cities  in  which   these  prelate*  exercised  their 
'  asrtbority. 
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extensive  j  being  in  some  considerably  ample,  and 
others  confined  within  narrow  limits.      To  these  va- 
rious ecclesiastical  orders  we  might  add  tbat  of  the 
r^tor^scoo*^  or  superintendents  of  the  country  churches 
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[eekna-  authority.  The  Mine  council  confirmed  also,  by  a  so- 
•Heal      lemn  act,  the  bishop  of  Constantinople  in  the  spiritual 

H«*«v.  gtnra meat  of  those  province*  over  which  he  had 
r  DMirped  the  jurisdiction.  Leo  the  Great,  bishop  of 
Rome,  opposed  with  vehemence  the  passing  of  these 
lairs ;  and  hi*  opposition  was  seconded  by  ibat  of  se- 
veral other  prelates.  But  their  efforts  were  vain,  as 
the  emperors  threw  in  their  weight  into  the  balance, 
and  thus- supported  the  decisions  of  the  Grecian  bi- 
shops. In  consequence,  then,  of  the  decisions  of  this 
famous  council,  the  bishop  of  Constantinople  began  to 
contend  obstinately  for  the  supremacy  with  the  Bo- 
'  man  pontiff,  and  to  crush  the  bishops  of  Antioch  and 
Alexandria.  About  the  lame  time,  Juvenal,  bishop 
of  Jcrasalem,  attempted  to  withdraw  himself  and  his 
church  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  of  Caesarea, 
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machus  (who  was  a  prelate  of  but  ambiguous  fane),   •*•!«;■- 
that  the  Roman  pontiff  was  constituted  judge  in  the  place      stleal 
of  God,  which  he  filled  as  the  vicegerent  of  the  Most    Hisiary. 
High.     On  the  other  hand,  it   is  certain,  from  a  va-         * 
riety  of  the  most  authentic  records,  Ibat  both  the  em- 
peror* and  the  nations  in  general  were  far  from   being 
disposed  to  bear  with  patience  the  yoke  of  servitude 
which  the  see  of  Rome  waa  arrogantly  imposing  on  the 
whole  church. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century,  according  ori  £  at 
to  the  most  learned  historian*,  Boniface  III,  engagedth*  sapre- 
Phoces,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  to  take  front  the=>sej  of  tie 
bishop  of   that  metropolis  the  title  of  acumenicai  or**1**- 
universal  biihop,  and  to  confer  it  upon  the  Roman  pon- 
tiff; and  thus  was  first  introduced  the  supremacy  of  the 
pope.    The  Roman  pontiffs  n*ed  all  methods  ti 


and  aspired  after  a  place  among  the  first  prelates  of     and  enlarge  this  authority  and  pre-eminence, 


the  Christian  world.  The  high  degree  of  veneration 
and  esteem  in  which  the  church  of  Jerusalem  was  held 
among  all  other  Christian  societies  (on  account  of  it* 
rank  among  the  apostolical  churches,  and  its  title  to  the 
appellation  of  mother^hurch,  as  baring  succeeded  the 
first  Christian  assembly  formed  by  the  apostles),  waa 
extremely  favourable  to  the  ambition  of  Juvenal,  and 
rendered  his  project  much  more  practicable  than  it 
would  otherwise  have  been.  Encouraged  by  this,  and 
likewise  by  the  protection  of  Tbeodosius  the  yonnger, 
this  aspiring  prelate  not  only  assumed  the  dignity  of 
patriarch  of  all  Palestine,  a  rank  which  rendered  him 
independent  of  all  spiritual  authority  ;  but  also  invad- 
ed the  rights  of  the  bishop  of  Antioch,  and  usurped  his 
jnrisdiction  over  the  provinces  of  Phoenicia  and  Arabia. 
Hence  arose  a  warm  contest  between  Juvenal  and  Ma- 
nama bishop  of  Antioch  ;  which  the  council  of  Clial- 
cedoo  decided,  by  restoring  to  the  latter  the  provinces 
of  Phoenicia  and  Arabia,  and  confirming  the  former 
in  the  spiritual  possession  of  all  Palestine  and  in  the 
high  rank  which  be  had  assumed  in  the  church. 

In  588,  John,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  surname d 
the  Fatter,  either  by  his  own  authority  or  that  of  the 
omperor  Mauritius,  summoned  a  council  at  Constanti- 
nople to  acquire  into  an  accusation  brought  against 
Gregory,  bishop  of  Antioch ;  and  upon  this  occasion  as- 
sumed the  title  of  acumenical  or  univtrmi  biihop.  This 
title  bad  been  formerly  enjoyed  by  the  bishops  of  Con- 
stantinople without  any  offence :  but  now,  Gregory 
the  Great,  at  that  time  bishop  of  Rome,  suspecting 
that  John  was  aiming  at  the  supremacy  over  all  the 
churches,  opposed  hi*  claim  with  the  greatest  vigour. 
For  this  pnrposa  be  applied  by  letters  to  the  emperor, 
and  other*,  whom  he  thought  capable  of  assisting  him 
in  his  opposition  ;  bot  all  bis  efforts  were  without  ef- 
fect; and  the  bishop*  of  Constantinople  were  allowed 
to  enjoy  the  disputed  title,  though  not  in  the  sense 
which  had  alarmed  the  Roman  pontiff. 

Gregory,  however  adhered  tenaciously  lo  his  pur- 
pose, raised  now  tumults  and  dissensions  among  the 
clergy,  and  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  an  unlimited 
supremacy  over  the  Christian  church.  This  ambitious 
design  succeeded  in  the  west ;  while  in  the  eastern  pro- 
vinces, his  arrogant  pretension*  were scsrcely.respec ted 
by  any  but  those  who  were  at  enmity  with  the  bishop  of 
Constantinople.  How  much  the  people  were  at  this 
time  deluded  by  the  Roman  pontiffs,  appears  from 
"  mof  Ennodins,  one  of  the  uAtterers  of  Sym- 


they  had  acquired  from  one  of  the  most  odious  tyrants 
that  ever  disgraced  the  annals  of  history. 

In  the  eighth  century,  the  power  of  the  bishop  of 
Rome,  and  of  the  clergy  in  general,  increased  prodi- 
giously. The  chief  cause  of  this,  besides  the  supersti- 
tion of  the  people,  was  the  method  at  that  time  used 
by  the  European  princes  to  secure  themselves  on  their 
thrones.  All  these  princes  being  then  employed 
either  in  usurpation  or  in  self-defence,  and  the  whole 
continent  being  in  the  most  unsettled  and  barbarous 
condition,  they  endeavoured  to  attach  warmly  to  their 
interests  these  whom  they  considered  a*  their  friends 
and  clients.  For  this  purpose  they  distributed  among 
them  extensive  territories,  cities,  and  fortresses,  with 
the  various  rights  and  privileges  belonging  to  them ; 
reserving  only  to  themselves  the  supreme  dominion,  end 
the  military  service  of  these  powerful  vassals.  For  this 
reason  it  was  by  the  European  princes  reckoned  a  high 
instance  of  political  prudenee  to  distribute  among  the 
bishops  and  other  Christian  doctors  the  same  sort  of 
donations  which  had  formerly  been  given  to  their  ge- 
nerals and  client*.  By  means  of  the  clergy,  they 
hoped  to  check  the  seditious  and  turbulent  spirit*  of 
their  vassals  ;  and  to  maintain  them  in  their  obedience 
by  the  influence  and  authority  of  their  bishops,  whose 
commands  were  highly  respected,  and  whose  spiritual 
thunderbolt*,  rendered  formidable  by  ignorance,  struck 
terror  into  the  boldest  and  most  resolute  heart*. 

This  prodigious  accession  to  the  opulence  and  au- 
thority of  the  clergy  in  the  west,  began  at  their  bead, 
viz.  the  Roman  pontiff;  from  whence  it  spread  gra- 
dually among  the  inferior  sacerdotal  orders.  The  bar- 
barous nations  who  had  received  the  gospel,  looked  up- 
on the  bishop  of  Rome  a*  the  successor  of  their  chief 
druid  or  high  priest :  and  as  this  tremendous  droid 
bad  enjoyed,  under  the  darkness  of  Paganism,  a  kind 
of  boundless  authority ;  so  these  barbarous  nation* 
thought  proper  to  confer  upon  the  chief  bishop  the 
same  authority  which  bad  belonged  to  the  chief  droid. 
The  pope  received  these  august  privilege*  with  great 
pleasure ;  and  lest,  upon  any  change  of  affair*,  at- 
tempts should  be  made  to  deprive  him  of  them,  he 
strengthened  his  title  to  these  extraordinary  honour* 
hy  a  variety  of  passages  drawn  from  ancient  history, 
and,  what  is  still  more  astonishing,  by  argument*  of  a 
religious  nature.  This  swelled  the  Roman  droid  to 
an  enormous  size  ;  and  gave  to  the  see  of  Rome  that 
high  pre-eminence  and  despotic  authority  io  civil  ami 
J  X  1  political 
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Ecoleiia.  political  matters,  that  wern  unknown  to  former  age*. 
itical      Hence,   among   other    unhappy  ci  room  stances,   aro*e 

Himwr.  tjlat  nomtrog,  gad  pemiciou*  upieinn,  that  «uch  per> 
"  aon*  h  were  excluded  from  the  communion  of  the 
church  by  the  pontiff  bimsrlf,  or  any  of  the  bishop*, 
thus  forfeited,  not  only  their  civil  rights  and  advan- 
tages as  citizens,  but  even  the  common  Claims  and 
privilege*  of  humanity.  This  horrid  opinion,  which 
was  a  fatal  source  of  wart,  massacre*,  and  rebellion* 
withont  number,  and  which  contributed  more  than 
any  thing  ei»e  to  confirm  and  augment  the  papal  au- 
thority, mi  borrowed  by  the  clergy  from  the  Pagan 
superstitions*— Though  excommunication,  from  the 
time  of  Constantiue  the  Great,  was  in  every  part  of 
the  Christian  world  attended  wtfh  many  disagreeable 
effects ;  yet  its  highest  terrors  were  confined  to  En- 
rope,  where  its  aspect  was  truly  formidable  and  hide- 
ous. It  acquired  also,  in  the  eighth  century,  new  ac- 
cessions of  terror  ;  so  that  from  that  period  the  excom- 
munication practised  in  Europe  differed  entirely  from 
that  which  was  in  nee  in  other  parts  of  Christendom. 
Excommunicated  persons  were  indeed  considered  in  all 
places  as  objects  of  hatred  both  to  God  and  man}  but 
they  ware  not,  on  that  account,  robbed  of  the  privi- 
leges of  citizens,  nor  of  the  rights  cf  humanity  j  much 
lets  were  those  kings  and  princes,  whom  an  insolent 
bishop  had  thought  proper  to  exclude  from  the  com- 
munion of  the  church,  supposed  to  forfeit  on  that  ac- 
count their  crown*  or  their  territories.  But  from  this 
century  it  was  quite  otherwise  in  Europe.  Excom- 
munication received  that  infernal  power  which  dissolved 
all  connexions;  so  that  those  whom  the  bishop*,  or 
their  chief,  excluded  from  church  communion,  were 
degraded  to  a  level  with  the  beasts.  The  origin  of 
this  unnatural  and  horrid  power  was  a*  follows :— On 
the  conversion  of  the  barbarous  nations  to  Christiani- 
ty, these  ignorant  proselytes  confounded  the  excom- 
munication in  use  among  Christian*  with  that  which 
had  been  practised  in  the  times  of  Paganism,  and 
which  was  attended  with-  all  the  dreadful  effects  a- 
bove  mentioned.  The  Roman  pontiff*,  en  the  other 
.  hand,  were  too  artful  not  to  encourage  this  error; 
and  therefore  employed  all  sorts  of  means  to  sain 
credit  to  an  opinion  so  well  calculated  to  gratify  their 
ambition,  and  to  aggrandize  is  general  the  episcopal 

73        order-  „  .       ,      . 

H«  becomes  The  annals  of  the  French  nation  furnish  ns  with  the 
a  tempers!  f0]](,w;ng  instance  of  the  enormous  power  which  was 
rti0CC'  at  this  time  vested  in  the  Roman  pontiff.  Pepin,  who 
was  major  of  the  palace  to  Childeric  III.  kinnj  of 
France,  and  who  in  the  exercise  of  that  high  office 
was  possessed  in  reality  of  the  royal  power  and-  autho- 
rity, aspired  to-  the  titles  and  honours'  of  majesty  also, 
and  formed  a  scheme  of  dethroning  his  sovereign. 
For  this  purpose  be  assembled  the  states  in  751  ;  and 
though  they  were  devoted  to  the  interest*  of  this  am- 
bition* usurper,  they  gave  it  at  their  opinion  that  the 
bishop  of  Rome  was  previously  to  be  consulted  whether 
the  execution  of  such  a  scheme  was  lawful  or  not  In 
consequence  of  this,  ambassadors  were  seat  by  Pepin 
to  Zachary,  the  reigning  pontiff,  with  the  follow- 
ing question,  "  Whether  the  divine  law  did  not-  per- 
mit a  valiant  and;  warlike  people  to  dethrone  a  pu- 
sillanimous- and  indolent  prince  wbo  was  incapable 
of  discharging,  any  of  the- functions  of  royalty-;  and  to- 


tubttitnte  in  his  place  one  note  worthy'  to  rule,  and  Beoleria. 
who  bad  already  rendered  most  important  services  to  "i™1 
the  state  f"  The  sitnation  of  Zachary,  who  stood  much  .  Hoiwy- 
in  need  of  the  succour*  of  Pepin  against  the  Greeks  ' 
and  Lombards,  rendered  hi*  answer  such  a*  the  murpcr 
desired  :  and  when  this  favourable  decision  of  the  Ro- 
man oracle  was  published  in  France,  the  unhappy 
Childeric  was  stripped  of  his  royalty  withont  the  least 
opposition  j  and  Pepin,  without  the  smallest  resistance, 
stopped  into  the  throne  of  hi*  master  and  his  sove- 
reign. This  decision  was  solemnly  confirmed  by  Ste- 
phen II.  the  successor  of  Zachary  1  who  undertook  n 
journey  into  France  in  the  year  754,  in  order  to  so- 
licit assistance  against  the  Lombard*.  The  pontiff  at 
the  same  time  dissolved  the  obligation  of  the  oath  of 
fidelity  and  allegiance  which  Pepin  had  sworn  ta  Chil- 
deric, and  violated  by  his  usurpation  in  the  year  751 ; 
and  to  render  his  title  to  the  crown  ns  sacred  at  pos- 
sible, Stephen  anointed  and  crowned  him,  with  bis  wife 
and  two  ton*,  for  the  second  time.  Tbi*  complaisance 
of  the  pope  wa*  rewarded  with  the  exarchate  of  Ra- 
venna and  all  it*  dependencies,  as  we  have  already  re- 
lated. Sec  Civil  History,  N°  44.  tupra;  and  History 
of  Italy,  .. 

In  the  succeeding  centuries,  the  Roman  pontiffs  con-Hk  power 
tinned  to  increase  their  power  by  every  kind  of  artifice  still  uasna. 
and  fraud  which  can  dishonour  the  heart  of  man  ;  nnd,*cr- 
by  continually  taking  advantage  of  the  civil  dissension* 
which  prevailed  throughout  Ks't,  France,  and  Ger- 
many, their  influence  in  civil  affair*  rose  to  an  enor- 
mous height.  The  increase  of  their  authority  in  reli- 
gion* matter*  was  not  less  rapid.  The  wisest  and  most 
impartial  among  the  Roman  Catholic  writer*  acknow- 
ledge, that  from  the  time  of  Louis  the  Meek  the  an- 
cient rules  of  ecclesiastical  government  were  gradually 
changed  in  Europe  by  the  counsel*  and  instigation  of 
the  enureb  of  Rome,  and  new  law*  substituted  in  their 
place.  The  European  princes  suffered  themselves  to  be 
divested  of  the  luprrine  authority  in  religions  matter*, 
which  they  bad  derived  from  Charlemagne ;  the  power 
of  the  bishop*  wa*  greatly  diminished,  and  even  the 
authority  of  both  provincial  and  general  councils  began 
to  decline.  The  popes,  dated  with  their  overgrown 
prosperity,  Mid  become  arrogant  beyond  measure  by 
the  daily  accession*  that  were  made  to  their  authority, 
were  eagerly  bent  upon  establishing  the  maxim,  That 
the  bishop  of  Rome  wa*  constituted  and  appointed  by 
Jeans  Christ  supreme  legislator  and  judge  of  the  church 
universal  j  and  that  therefore  the  bishop*  derived  all 
their  authority  from  him.  This  opinion,  which-  tbey 
inculcated  with  the  utmost  zeal  and  ardour,  was  oppo- 
sed in  Tain  by  such  as  were  acquainted  with  the  ancient 
ecclesiastical  constitutions,  and  the  government  of  the 
ohnreh  in  the  earlier  age*.  In  order  to  gain  credit  to 
tbi*  new  ecclesiastical  code,  and  to  support  the  preten- 
sion* ofthe  pope*  to  supremacy,  it  was  necessary  te  pro- 
dune  the  authority  of  anoient  deeds,  in  order  to  stop  the 
mouth*  of  such  a*  were  disposed  to  set  bounds  to  their 
usurpations.  The  bishops  of  Rome  were  aware  of  this  ; 
and  ns  those  mean*  were  looked  upon  as  the  most  law- 
ful that  tended- best- to  the  accomplishment  of  their 
purpose*,,  they  employed' tome- of  their  moot  ingenious 
and  nalon*  partisan*  in  forging  conventions,  acts  of 
councils,  epistle*,  and  inch  like  record*,  by  which  it 
might  appear,,  that  in  the  lint  ages  of  lb*  church  the- 
Roman, 
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Eccleiia-  Roman  peatifi*  were  clotted  with  the  same  ipiritaal     treated  by  many  fervent  prayers,  while  none  stood  up   Ecelriis- 
stieal      majesty  and  supreme  authority  which  they  now  assumed, 
^banrr. .  There  were  not,  however,  wanting  among  the  bishops 
*        tome  men  or  prudence  and  sagacity,  who  taw  through 

thete  impious  frauds,  and   perceived  the  chain*  that 

were  forging  both   for   thera  and   the  church.      The 

French  bishops  distinguished  themselves  eminently  in 

this  retpect :  but  their  opposition  wa*  soon  quashed; 

and  aa  all  Europe  wai  rank  in  the  grossest  ignorance 

and  dsrknes*,  none  remained  who  were  capable  of  de- 
tecting th«*e  odious  impostures,  or  disposed  to  support 
--        the  expiring  liberty  of  the  church. 
tttresM  Thia  may  serve  as  a  general  specimen  of  the  charac- 

woleee*  ter  and  conduct  of  the  pretended  vicegerents  of  Jem 
ftBS  Christ  tn  tbe  16th  century,  In  the  n  th  century,  in- 
*B**"         deed,  their  power  seem*  to  have  risen  to  its  utmost 

height.      They  now  received    the   pompous   titles   of 

Mailer*  tfthe  fforid,  and  Popes,  i.  e.  universal f other t. 

They  presided  everywhere  in  the  councils  try  their  le- 
gates, assumed  the  authority  of  supreme  arbiters  in  all 

controversies  that  arose  concerning  religion  or  ehurcb- 

discipline,  and  maintained  (be  pretended  rights  of  the 

church  against  the  encroachments  and  usurpations  of 

kings  and  princes.      Their  authority,   however,  was 

confined  within  certain  limits  :  for,  on  the  one  band,  it 

was  restrained  by  sovereign  princes,  that  it  might  not 

arrogantly  aim  at  civil  dominion  ;  and  on  the  other,  it 

was  opposed  by  the  bishops  themselves,  that  it  might 
spiritual  despotism,  and  utterly  destroy 


the  privileges  and  liberty  of  synods  and  councils.  From 
the  time  of  Lee  IX.  the  popes  employed  every  me- 
thod which  the  most  artful  ambition  could  suggest  to 
remove  those  limits,  and  to  render  their  dominion  both 
despotic  and  universal,  Tbey  not  only  aspired  to  the 
character  of  supremo  legislators  in  the  church,  to  an 
unlimited  jurisdiction  over  all  synods  and  councils  whe- 
ther general  or  provincial,  to  the  sole  distribution  of 
all  ecclesiastical  honours  and  benefices,  as  divinely  au- 
thorised and  appointed  for  that  purpose  ;  but  they  car- 
ried their  insolent  pretensions  so  far,  as  to  give  them- 
selves ont  for  lords  of  the  universe,  arbiters  of  the  fata 
of  .kingdoms  and  empires,  and  supreme  mien  over  the 
kings  and  princes  of  the  earth.  Hence  we  find  instan- 
ces of  their  giving  away  kingdoms,  and  loosing  sub- 
jects from  their  allegiance  to  their  sovereigns  }  among 
which  the  history  of  John,  king  of  England,  is  very  re- 
markable. At  Inst  they  plainly  assumed  the  whole 
earth  as  their  property,  as  well  where  Christianity  was 
Breached  as  where  it  was  not ;  and  therefore,  on  the 
discovery  of.  America  and  the  East  Indies,  the  pope, 
by  virtue  of  this  spiritual  property,  granted  to  the  Por- 
tuguese a  right  to  all  the  code  tries  lying  eastward,  and 
to  the  Spaniards  all  these  lying  to  the  westward,  of 
Cape  Non  in  Africa,  which  they  were  able  to  conquer 
by  force  of  arms ;  and  that  nothing  might  be  wanting 


..  oppose  this  preposterous  kind  of  worship.  The  stieal 
images  of  those  who  during  their  lives  bad  acquired  the  ,  History. 
reputation  of  uncommon  sanctity,  were  now  honoured  • 
with  a  particular  worship  in  several  places  ;  and  many 
imagined  that  this  drew  into  the  images  the  propitious 
presence  of  the  saints  or  celestial  beings  which  tbey 
were  supposed  to  represent.  A  singular  and  irresistible 
efficacy  was  attributed  to  the  bones  of  martyrs,  and  to 
the  figure  of  the  cross,  in  defeating  all  the  attempts  of 
Satan,  removing  all  sorts  of  calamities,  and  in  healing 
not  only  the  diseases  of  the  body,  hot  also  those  of  the 
mind.  The  famous  Pagan  doctrine  concerning  the  pu- 
rification of  departed  tomb  by  means  of  a  certain  kind 
of  fire,  L  e.  purgatory,  was  also  confirmed  and  ex- 
plained more  fully  than  it  had  formerly  been }  and 
every  one  knows  of  bow  much  consequence  this  absurd 
doctrine  hath  been  to  the  wealth  and  power  of  the 
Romish  clergy. 

In  the  sixth  century,  Gregory  the  Groat  advanced 
an  opinion,  That  all  the  word*  of  the  sacred  writings 
were  wutge*  of  invisible  and  spiritual -things  j.for  which 
reason  be  loaded  the  churches  with  a  multitude -of  ce- 
srmonies  the  most  insignificant  and  futile  that  can  be 
imagined ;  and  hence  arose  a  new  and  moat  difficult 
science,  namely,  the  explication  of  these  ceremonies, 
and  the  investigation  of  the  causes  and  circumstances 
whence  they  derived  their  origin.  A- new  method  was 
contrived  of  administering  the  Lord's  Supper,  with  a  j, 
magnificent  assemblage  of  pompous  ceremonies.  This Introdoe- 
was  called  the  earno*  of  the  matt.  Baptism,  except  in lion  of  lhe 
cases  of  necessity,  was  administered  only  on  the  great m"*' 
festivals.  An  incredible  number  of  temple*  was  erec- 
ted in  honour  of  the  saints.  The  planes  set  apart  for 
public  worship  were  also  very  numerous :  but  now  they 
were  considered  as  the  means  of  purchasing  the  pro- 
taction  and  favour  of  the  saints  ;  and  the  ignorant  and 
barbarous  multitude  were  persuaded,  that  these  de- 
parted spirit*  defended  and  guarded  against  evils  and 
calamities  of  even  kind,  tbe  provinces,  lands,  cities^ 
sod  villages  in  which  they  were  honoexed-with  temples. 
The  number  of  these  temples  was  almost  equalled  by 
that  of  the  festivals,  which  seem  to- have  been  invented 
in  order  to  bring  the  Christian  religion  as  -Mac  the  mo- 
del of  Paganism  as  possible.  ;s 

In  tbe  seventh  century,. .religion*  seemed  .to  be  -alto-  Suofnti- 
gether  buried  under  a  heap  of  superstitious  ceremonies  ( tb>n  "'" 
tbe  worship  of  the  true  God  and  Saviour  of  the 
world  was  exchanged  for  tbe  worship  of  bones,  bits  of 
wood  (1  aid  to  beef  the  crass),  end  the  image* -of  saints, 
Tbe  eternal  state  of  misery- threatened  in  Scripture  to 
the  wicked  we*  exchanged, for  th*  teroperary- punish- 
ment of  purgatory^  and  the- expression*  of  faith  in 
Christ  by.  an  upright  and  virtooes  conduct,  for  tbe  aug- 
mentation of  the  riehe*  of  th*  -clergy  by  donation*  t 


to  complete  their  character,  tbey  protended  to  be  lorda     the  church,,  and  the  observes**-  of  a  heap  of  idle  cere*  - 

monies.  Now  festivals  were  (till  added  ;  one  in  par- 
ticular, wa*  instituted- in  honour  of  the  (raw  erott  on 
which  our  Saviour  suffered )  and  churches  were  declared  ■ 
to  be  senctuarie*- to-all  such  a*. fled  to  them,. whatever 
thai*  crimes  might  have  been,  . 

Superstition,  it  would  seem,  had  now  attained  its 
highest  pitch  ;  nor  i*  it  easy  to  conceive  a  degree  of  ig. 
aoranee  and  degeneracy  beyond  what  wa  hare  alreadyv 
mentioned.  .  If:  soy  thing  can  possibly  be  imagined  t 


of  the  future  world  also,  and  to  have  a  power  of  I 
ing  even  tbe  divine  justice  itself,  and'  remitting  that 
punishment  which  the  Deity  hath  denounced  against 
F  ftseu'r   tbe  workers  of  iniquity. 

urro|*cd.  aj|  (his  time  the  powers  of  superstition  reigned 
J'™^,^*"  triumphant,  over  those  remains  of  Christianity  which 
:11c*,  par-  bad  escaped  the  corruptions  of  the  first  four  centuries, 
uchj,  ate.  In  tbe  fifth  century  began  the  invocation  of  the  hap. 
itrodneed.  nx  suul*-o£  departed  -saint*. .  Their,  assistance,  was  in- 
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-  more  contrary  to  tme  religion,  it  is  an  opinion  which 
prevailed  in  the  eighth*  century,  namely,  That  Chri- 

m  stians  might  appease  an  offended  Deity  by  voluntary 
acta  of  mortification,  or  by  gift*  and  oblations  lavish- 
ed on  the  chnrcb ;  and  that  people  ought  to  place  their 
confidence  in  the  work-  and  merit!  of  the  taints.  The 
piety  in  this  and  some  succeeding  ages  consisted  in 
building  and  embellishing  churches  and  chapels;  in  en- 
dowing monasteries  and  basilic*  }  bunting  after  the  re- 
lic* of  saints  and  martyrs,  and  treating  them  with  an 
absurd  and  excessive  veneration  ;  in  procuring  the  in- 
tercession of  the  saint*  by  rich  oblations,  or  super* 
stitioos  rites  ;  in  worshipping  images;  in  pilgrimages 
to  those  places  which  were  esteemed  holy,  particu- 
larly to  Palestine,  &c.  The  genuine  religion  of  Jesus 
was  now  utterly  unknown  both  to  clergy  and  people, 
if  we  except  a  few  of  its  general  doctrines  contained 
in  the  creed.  Iu  this  century  also,  the  superstition* 
custom  of  solitary  masies  had  its  origin.  These  were 
celebrated  .by  the  priest  alone  in  behalf  of  souls  de- 
tained in  purgatory,  a*  well  as  upon  some  other  occa- 
sions. They  were  prohibited  by  the  laws  of  the  church, 
but  proved  a  source  of  immense  wealth  to  the  clergy, 
Under  Charlemagne  they  were  condemned  by  a  synod 
assembled  at  Mentz,  as  criminal  effects  of  avarice  and 
■loth.  A  new  superstition,  however,  still  sprung  up 
in  the  tenth  century.  It  was  imagined,  from  Rev. 
xx.  I.  that  Antichrist  was  to  make  bis  appearance  on 
the  earth,  and  that  soon  after  the  world  itself  would 
be  destroyed.  An  universal  panic  ensued  ;  vast  num- 
bers of  people,  abandoning  all  their  connection*  in  so- 
ciety, and  giving  over  to  the  churches  and  monasteries 
all  their  worldly  effects,  repaired  to  Palestine,  where 
they  imagined  that  Christ  would!  descend  from  heaven 
to  judge  the  world,  Others  devoted  themselves  by  a 
solemn  and  voluntary  oath  to  the  service  of  the  churches, 
convents,  and  priesthood,  whose  slave*  they  became, 
in  the  most  rigorous  sense  of  that  word,  performing 
daily  their  heavy  tasks ;  and  all  this  from  a  notion  that 
the  supreme  Judge  woold  diminish  the  severity  of  their 
sentence,  and  look  npon  them  with  a  more  favourable 
and  propitious  eye,  on  account  of  their  having  made 
themselves  the  slaves  of  his  minister*.  When  an  eclipse 
bf  the  sun  or  moon  happened  to  be  visible,  the  cities 
were  deserted,  and  their  miserable  inhabitants  fled  for 
refuge  to  hollow  caverns,  aud  hid  themselves  among 
the  craggy  rocks,  and  nnder  the  bending  summits  of 
steep  mountains.  The  opulent  attempted  to  bribe  the 
dints  and  the  Deity  himself  by  rich  donation*  confer- 
red upon- the  sacerdotal  tribe,  who  were  looked  upon 
as  the  immediate  vicegerents  of  heaven.  In  many 
places,  temples,  palaces,  and  noble  edifices  both  pub- 
lic and  private,  were  Buffered  to  decay,  nay,  were  deli- 
berately pulled  down,  from  a  notion  that  they  were  no 
longer  of  any  use,  as  the  final  dissolution  of  all  thing* 
was  at  band.  In  a  word,  no  language  is  sufficient  to 
express  the  confusion  and  despair  that  tormented  the 
minds  of  miserable  mortals  upon  this  occasion.  The 
general  delnsion  was  indeed  opposed  and  combated  by 
the  discerning  few,  who  endeavoured  to  dispel  these 
terrors,  and  to  efface  the  notion  from  which  they  arose 
to  the  mind*  of  the  people.  But  their  attempt*  were 
ineffectual 1  nor  oould  the  dreadful  apprehensions  of  the 
■upemtitiou*  multitude  be  removed  before  the  old  of 
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the  century,  and  this  terror  became  < 
dental  causes  of  the  Croisades. 

That  nothing  might  now  be  wanting  to  complete  Bw>Tf. 
that  antiebrittian  system  of  religion  which  bad  over- 
spread all  Europe,  it  was  in  the  nth  century  deter- 
mined that  divine  worship  should  be  celebrated  in  the 
Latin  tongue,  though  nuw  unknown  throughout  the 
whole  continent.  During  the  wbole  of  this  century, 
also,  Christians  were  employed  in  the  rebuilding 
and  ornamenting  their  churches,  which  they  had  de- 
stroyed through  the  superstitious  fears  already  taken 
notice  of. 

In  much  the  same  way  with  what  is  above  related, 
or  worse  if  possible,  matter*  went  on  till  the  time  of 
the  reformation.  The  clergy  were  immersed  in  crime* 
of  tbe  deepest  dye  ;  and  the  laity,  imagining  them-  -* 
selves  able  to  purchase  pardon  of  their  sins  for  money,  ^nn"'- 
followed  the  example*  of  their  pastors  without  remorse.**"*^ 
The  absurd  principle  formerly  mentioned,  namely,^,***- 
that  religion  consists  in  acts  of  austerity',  and  an  un-utau. 
known  mental  correspondence  with  God,  produced 
the  most  extravagant  and  ridiculous  behaviour  in  the 
devotee*  and  reputed  saint*.  They  not  only  lived 
among  tbe  wild  beasts,  but  also  after  the  manner  of 
these  savage  animals ;  they  ran  nlked  through  the 
lonely  deserts  with  a  furious  aspect,  and  all  the  agita- 
tions of  madness  and  frenuy ;  they  prolonged  their 
wretched  life  by  grass  and  wild  herbs,  avoided  tbe  sight 
and  conversation  of  men,  remained  almost  motionless  in 
certain  places  for  several  years,  exposed  to  tbe  rigour 
and  inclemency  of  the  ueasons,  and  towards  tbe  con- 
clusion of  their  lives  shut  themselves  op  in  narrow  and 
miserable  huts  ;  and  all  this  was  considered  as  true 
piety,  tbe  only  acceptable  method  of  worshipping  the 
Deity  and  attaining  a  share  in  his  favour.— Bat  of 
all  the  instances  of  superstitions  frenzy  which  disgraced 
the  times  we  now  speak  of,  none  was  held  in  higher 
veneration,  or  excited  mora  the  wonder  of  tbe  multi- 
tude, than  that  of  a  certain  order  of  men  who  were 
called  Slfiitrt  by  tbe  Greeks,  and  Sancti  Cohtmnarr*, 
or  Pillar  Saints,  by  tbe  Latins.  These  were  persona 
of  a  most  singular  and  extravagant  turn  of  mind,  who 
stood  motionless  on  the  tops  of  pillari  expressly  raised 
for  this  exercise  of  their  patience,  and  remained  there 
for  several  years  amidst  the  admiration  and  applause 
of  the  stupid  populace.  The  inventor  of  this  strange 
discipline  was  one  Simeon  a  Syrian,  who  began  bin 
follies  by  changing  the  agreeable  employment  of  a 
shepherd  for  the  austerities  of  a  monkish  life.  He  be- 
gan bt«  devotion  on  the  top  of  a  pillar  six  cubits  high  ; 
bnt  a*  he  increased  in  sanctity,  be  also  increased  tbe 
height  nf  his  pillar,  till,  towards  the  conclusion  of  his 
life,  be  had  got  up  on  the  top  of  a  pillar  40  cubit* 
in  height.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Syria  and  Pa* 
leatine,  seduced  by  a  false  ambition  and  an  ntter  igno- 
rance of  true  religion,  followed  tbe  example  of  this 
lunatic,  though  not  with  the  same  degree  of  austerity. 
This  superstitious  practice  began  in  tbe  fifth  century, 
and  continued  in  the  east  for  600  years.  The  Latins, 
however,  bad  too  much  wisdom  and  prudence  to  imi- 
tate the  Syrian*  and  Orientals  in  this  whimsical  super- 
stition ;  and  when  a  certain  fanatic,  or  impostor,  named 
WulfUaicus,  erected  one  of  these  pillars  in  the  country 
of  Treves,  and  proposed  to  liv*  on  it  after  t  lie  ma  note 
•f 
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&4m j,.  of  Simeon,   the  neighbourinfl-  bishop*  ordered  it  to  be      denominations.    Thry  demanded,  therefore,  a  reform*-   j>clnPa. 


pulled  down. 

The  practice*  of  austere  worship  and   discipline  in 
J  other  Ripest*,    however,    gaint-d    ground    throughout 
all  part*  of  Christendom.       Monk*   of  various   kind* 
ware  to  be  found   in  every  country  in  prodigious  num- 
ber*.    But  though  their  diicipline  wa*  at  first  exueed- 


tion  of  the  church  in  it*  bead  and  members,  and  a  gene-      rtical 
rat  council  to  accomplish  that  necessary  purpose.     But ,  Blttvrj,  ^ 
these-  complain  I  ■  and  demands  were  not  carried  to  such  * 

a  length  as  to  produce  any  good  effect;  since  tbcycame 
from  persons  who  never  entertained  the  least  doubt  a- 
bmit  the  supreme  authority  of  the  pope  in  religious  mat- 


iagly  ievere,   it   became   gradually  relaxed,   and   the      ten,  and  who,  of  consequence,  instead  of  attempting 


monks  gave  into  alt  the  prevailing  vices  of  the  time*. 
Other  orders  succeeded,  who  pretended  ttf  still  great- 
er degree*  of  sanctity,  and  to  reform  the  abuses  of 
the  preceding  ones ;  but  these  in  their  turn  became 
corrupted,  and  fell  into  the  same  vices  they  bad  bla- 
med in  others.  The  most  violent  animosities,  disputes, 
and  hatred,  also  reigned  among  the  different  order*  of 
monks  ;   and,  indeed,  between    the  clergy  of  all  ranks 


themselves  to  bring  about  that  reformation  which  V 
so  ardently  desired,  remained  entirely  inactive,  or  look- 
ed for  redress  to  the  court  of  Rome,  or  to  a  general 
council.  But  while  the  so  much  desired  reformation 
seemed  to  be  at  such  a  great  distance,  it  suddenly  arose 
from  a  quarter  whence  it  was  not  at  all  expected.  A 
single  person,  Martin  Luther,  a  monk  of  the  order  of 
Augustine,  ventured  to  oppose  himself  to  the  whole 


and  degrees,  whether  we  consider  them  a*  classed  in      torrent  of  papal  power  and  despotism.     This  bold  i 

different  bodies,   or  as  individuals  of  the  same  body,      tempt  was  first  made  public  on  the  30th  of  Sept.  I  t  17  ; 

To  enter  into  a  detail    of    their  wrangling*  and  dis-'     and  notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of  the  pope  and  his 


c  method*  which  each  of  them  took 
grandise  themselves  at  the  expeace  of  their  neigh- 
bours, and  to  keep  the  rest  of  mankind  in  subjection, 
would  require  many  volumes.  We  shall  only  observe, 
therefore,  that  even  the  external  profession  of  the  au- 
stere and  absurd  piety  which  took  place  in  the  fourth 
and  fifth  centuries,  continued  gradually  to  decline. 
Some  there  were,  indeed,  who  boldly  opposed  the  tor- 


adherents,  the  doctrines  of  Luther  continued  daily  to 
gain  ground.  Others,  encouraged  by  bis  success,  lent 
(heir  assistance  in  the  work  of  reformation ;  which  at  last 
produced  new  churches,  founded  upon  principles  quite 
different  from  that  of  Borne,  and  which  still  continue. 
But  for  a  particular  account  of  the  transactions  of  the 
first  reformers,  the  opposition  they  met  with,  and  the  final 
settlement  of  the  reformed  churches  in  different  nations 


tent  of  superstition  and  wickedness  which  threatened      in  Europe,  see  the  articles  Luther  and  Reformation. 
to   overflow    the   whole   world  :    but   their  opposition  The  state  of  religion  in  other  parts  of   the  world 

proved  fruitless,  and  all  of  these  towards  the  era  nf  the      seems  as  yet  to  be  but  little  altered.     Asia  and  Afric* 


reform  at  ion  had  been  either  silenced  or  destroyed 
chut,  at  that  time,  the  pope  and  clergy  reigned  over 
mankind  without  controul,  had  made  themselves  ma- 
sters of  almost  all  the  wealth  in  every  country  of  Eu- 
rope, and  may  truly  be  said  to  have  been  the  only  so. 
vtrrtgm ;  the  rest  of  the  human  race,  even  kings  and 
(a  princes,  being  only  their  vassals  and  slaves, 
i'*  of  While  the  Popish  superstition  reigned  thus  violently 

lahame-    in  the  west,  the  absurd  doctrines  nf  Mahomet   nver- 
■*■**•       spread  all  the  cast.     The  rise  of  thi*  impostor  is  rela- 
ted  under  the  article  Arabia, 


the  grossest  superstitions  either  of  the  Ma- 
hometan or  1'ajian  kinds-  The  southern  continent 
of  America,  belonging  to  the  Spaniards,  continues 
immersed  in  the  most  absurd  superstitions  of  Popery. 
The  northern  continent,  being  mostly  peopled  with 
colonies  from  Great  Britain,  professes  the  reformed  re-i 
ligion.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  owned,  that  some  . 
kind  of  reformation  bath  taken  place  even  in  Popery 
and  Mabometanism  themselves.  The  pope*  have  00 
longer  that  authority  over  states  and  princes,  even  those 
most  bigotted  to  Popery,  which  they  formerly  had. 
to  establish  the  religion  of  their  Neither  are  the  lives  either  of  the  clergy  or  laity  so 
and   thus  the  very  name  of  Christianity  was     corrupt  a*  they  were  before.     The  increase  of  learning 


extinguished  in  many  places  where  it  had  formerly 
flourished.  The  conquests  of  the  Tartar*  having  inter- 
mingled them  with  the  Mahometans,  they  greedily  em- 
braced the  superstition*  of  that  religion,  which  thus  al- 
most entirely  overspread  the  whole  continents  of  Asia 
and  Africa ;  and,  fay  the  conquest  of  Constantinople  by 
the  Turk*  in  1453,  was  likewise  established  through- 
tl        out  a  considerable  pnrt  of  Europe. 

ate  of  re-      About    the   beginning  of  the  16th  century,  the  Ko- 

[leaifi      man  pontiffs  lived  in  the  utmost  tranquillity ;  nor  had 

<  b*P*-   they,   according  to  the  appearance  of  things  at  that 

*i5  m  -    t'lne?  MT  rea'°"  t0  f"r  "n  opposition  to  their  ant  ho- 
ind*    rity  in  any  respect,  since  the  commotions  which  bad     course  of  Europeans  with  them  i*  so  small,  thai  it  is 

ise  that    been  raised  by  the  Waldenses,  Albigcnses,  &c.  were      impossible   to   say  any   thing   concerning   them.     A* 

is.  now  entirely  suppressed.      We   must,   not,   however,      r  "' —  '""  " r  -:_:i:— .:._     1 

conclude,  from  this  apparent  tranquillity  and  security 
of  the  pontiffs  and  their  adherents,  that  their  measures 
were  universally  applauded.  Not  only  private  persons, 
hit  also  the  most  powerful  princes  and  sovereign  states, 
exclaimed  loudly  against   the  tyranny  of  the   popes, 


all  parts  of  the  world  ha*  contributed  to  cause  men 
open  their  eye*  to  the  light  of  reason,  and  this  'hath 
been  attended  with  a  proportional  decrease  of  super. 
stition.  Even  in  Mahometan  countries,  that  furious 
enthusiasm  which  formerly  emboldened  their  inhabitant* 
to  face  the  greatest  dangers,  hath  now  almost  vanished ; 
so  that  the  credit  of  Mahomet  himself  seems  to  hate 
sunk  much  in  the  estimation  of  hi*  followers.  This  is 
to  be  understood  even  of  the  moat  ignorant  and  bigot- 
ted multitude  ;  aod  the  sensible  part  of  the  Turks  are 
said  to  incline  much  towards  deism.  With  regard  to  ■ 
those  nations  which  still   profess  Paganism,  the    inter- 


e  of  them  are  in  a  state  of  civilization,  however, 
it  may  be  conjectured,  tbat  their  religion  is  of  the 
same  unpolished  cast  with  their  manners;  and  that  it 
consist*  of  a  heap  of  barbarous  superstition*  which 
have  been   hsnded  down  among  them  from  time  imroe- 


idly  against   the  tyranny  nt   the   popes,      mortal,  and   which  they  continue  to  observe 'without 
and  the  unbridled  Ticentiuusncu  of  the  clergy  of  all     knowing  why  or  wherefore. 
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compos!.  their  own  nature,  ana  not  as  connected  vita  this  or  Coaiuwi 

lii^'  Sect*  n*'  0/*A#  Cmpositkit  of  History.  that  person  or  party.     And  with  this  firm-  ud  sedat«    ii™* 

'r^lr  temper,    a    lirelT    imagination    ii    requisite  j    without    H»T- 

Cicexo  has  given   ua  the  whole  art  of  composing  which  hie  descriptions  will  be  not  ood  cold,  nor  will'       •  ~" 
history,  in  a  very  khort  and  comprehensive  manner,     he  be  able  to  convey  to  bit  readers  a  just  ond  adequate 

We  ■ball  first  transcribe  what  be  says,  and  then  con*  idea  of  great  and  generous  action*.     Nor  ii  the  assist- 
g,       aider  the  several  parte  of  it  in   their  proper   order,     anca  of  a  good  judgment  leu  necessary  than  any  of  tbe 
Cicero'*      "  No  one  it  ignorant  (says  be),  that  the  first  law  in     former  quali tie*,  to  direct  him  what  ia  proper  to  be  aaid 

"I**-  writing  history  ii,  Not  to  dan  to  say  any  thing  that  and  what  to  be  omitted,  and  to  treat  every  thing  in  a 

-  is  false ;  and  the  next,  Not  to  bo  afraid  to  speak  the  manner  suitable  to  its  importance.    And  since  these 

troth  :  that  on  the  one  band  there  be  no  suspicion  of  are  the  qualifications  necessary  for  a  historian,  it  may 

affection,  nor  of  prejadice  on  the  other.     These  foun-  perhaps  seem  the  less  strange  that  we  hare  so  few  good 

dations  are  what  all  are  acquainted  with.    But  the  histories. 

anperstnictiire  consists  partly  in  things,  and  partly  in  Bnt  historical  troth  ceositts  of  two  parts  ;  one  is, 
the  style  or  language.  The  former  require  an  order  Not  to  say  any  thing  we  know  to  be  false ;  Though  it 
of  times,  and  descriptions  of  places.  And  because,  is  not  sufficient  to  excuse  a  historian  in  relating  a  false- 
Jin  great  and  memorable  events,  we  ere  desirous  to  hood  that  be  did  not  know  it  was  so  when  he  wrote  it, 
know  first  their  causes,  then  the  actions  themselves,  unless  be  first  used  all  the  means  in  has  power  to  inform 
and  lastly  their  consequences ;  the  historian  should  himself  of  the  truth ;  for  then,  undoubtedly,  an  inviu- 
take  notice  of  the  springs  or  motives  that  occasioned  oible  error  is  as  unpardonable  in  history  as  in  morality, 
'them  ;  and,  in  mentioning  the  facts  themselves,  should  Bnt  the  generality  of  writers  in  bis  kind  content  them- 
not  only  relets  what  was  done  or  said,  bnt  likewise  in  selves  with  taking  their  accounts  from  hearsays,  or 
what  manner ;  and,  in  treating  upon  their  conse-  transcribing  them  from  others,  without  doly  weighing 
quences,  show  if  they  were  the  effects  of  chance,  wis-  the  evidence  on  which  they  are  founded,  or  giving 
He  Orat.  dom,  or  imprudence.  Nor  should  be  only  recite  the  themselves  the  trouble  of  a  strict  inquiry.  Few  will 
lib.  ti.e.  rs. actions  of  great  and  eminent  persons,  bnt  likewise  de-  use  tbe  diligence  necessary  to  inform  themselves  of  tho 
scribe  their  characters.  The  style  ought  to  he  fluent,  certainty  of  what  they  undertake  to  relate.  And  as 
smooth,  and  even,  free  front  that  harshness  and  poig-  the  want  of  this  greatly  abates  the  pleasure  of  reading 
nancy  which  is  osasl  at  tbe  bar."  Thus  far  Cicero,  such  writers,  while  persons  read  with  diffidence;  so 
A  history  written  in  this  manner,  and  furnished  with  nothing  more  recommends  an  historian  than  such  in* 
all  these  properties,  most  needs  «e  very  entertaining,  dnstry.  Thus  we  are  informed  of  Thueydidea,  that 
■  as  well  as  instructive.  And  perhaps  few  have  come  when  be  wrote  bis  history  of  tbe  Feloponoesian  ssar,  be 
nearer  this  plan  than  Tacitus  j  though  his  subject  is  did  not  satisfy  himself  with  the  beat  account,  he  could 
attended  with  this  unhappy  circumstance,  -or  at  least  get  from  his  countrymen  the  Athenians,  fearing  they 
unpleasant  one,  that  it  affords  us  examples  rather  of  might  be  partial  in  their  own  cause ;  but  spared  no 
what  we  ought  to  avoid  than  what  to  imitate.  But  expence  to  inform  himself  how  the  same  facts  were  re- 
it  is  the  business  of  tbe  historian,  as  well  as  of  the  phi-  lated  by  their  enemies  the  Lacedaemonians  j  that,  fay 
losopfaer,  to  represent  both  virtues  and  vices  in  their  comparing  the  relations  of  both  parties,  be  might  better 
proper  Colours;  the  latter  doing  it  by  precepts,  and  judge  of  the  truth.  And  Polyoma  took  greater  pains 
the  former  by  examples.  Their  manner  is  different ;  than  be,  in  order  to  write  his  history  of  the  Roman  ef- 
but  the  end  and  design  of  both  is,  or  should  be,  the  fairs ;  for  he  travelled  into  Africa,  Spain,  and  Gael, 
same  :  And  therefore  history  has  not  improperly  been  and  other  parts  of  tbe  world,  that  by  viewing  tbe  ec- 
said  by  some  to-be  moral  philosophy  exemplified  in  the  vera!  scenes  of  action,  and  informing  himself  from  the 
lives  and  actions  of  mankind.  inhabitants,  he  might  oome  at  a  greater  certainty  of 
■  We  shall  reduce  these  several  things  mentioned  by  the  fads,  and  represent  them  in  a  jnster  light.  Bnt 
Cicero  to  three  heads.  Matter, 'Order,  and  Style)  and  as  an  historian  ought  not  to  assert  what  be  knows  to  be 
treat  upon  each  of  them  separately.  But  as  Truth  is  false  ;  so  he  should  likewise  be  cautious  in  relating 
the  basis  and  foundation  of  all  history,  it  will  be  Be-  things  which  are  doubtful,  end  acquaint  his  readers 
cessary  to  consider  that  in  the  first  place.  with  the  evidence  be  goes  upon  in  such  facts,  from 

whence  they  may  be  able  to  judge  how  far  it  is  proper 

Art.  I.  Of  Txcjth  in  History.  to  credit  them.    So  Herodotus  tells  us  what  things  he 

°3  saw  himself  in  his  travels,  end  what  be  heard   from  the 

Of  historic      Truth  is,  as  it  were,  the  very  life  and  soul  of  information  of  the  Egyptian  priests  and  others  with 

1  troth.         Itistory,  by  which  it  is  distinguished  from  fable  or  ro-  whom  be  conversed.     And  Curtiui,  in  the  life  of  Alex- 

mance.     A  historian  therefore   ought  not  only  to  be  ander,  speaking  of  the  affairs  of  India,  ingenuously 

a  man  of  probity,  but  void  of  all  passion  or  bias.     He  confesses,  that  he  wrote  mere  then  be  fully  believed. 

must  have  the  eteadiness  of  a  philosopher,  joined  with  "  For  (says  be)  I  neither-dare  to  affirm  positively  what 

the  vivacity  of  a  poet  or  orator.    "Without  tbe  former,  I  doubt  of,  nor  can  I  think  it  .proper  to  omit  what  I 

he  will  be  insensibly  swayed  by  some  passion  to  give  have  been  told."    By  such  a  conduct  the  author  secures 

a, false  colouring  te  the  actions  or  characters  be  de-  his  credit,  whether  tie  things  prove  really  tracer  false; 

scribes,  as  favour  or  dislike  to  parties  or  persons  sheet  and  gives  room  for  further  inquiry,  without  imposing 

his  mind.    Whereas  he  ought  to  be  of  no  party,  nor  on  his  readers. 

to  have  either  friend  or  foe  while  writing ;  but  to  pre-         The  other  branch  of  historical  truth  is,  Not  to  omit 

serve  himself  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  indiffereucy  to  any  thing  that  is  true,  and  necessary  to  set  the  matter 

all,  -that  be  may  judge  of  things  as  they  really  are  in  treated  of  in  a  clear  and  full  light.    In  tbe  actions  of 
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Ompmi;  P15^  *(?**  or  distant  countries,  where! 
ttoti  of  no  personal  concern.  He  can  htn  no  great  induce- 
Hworj-  meat  to  break  in  upon  this  rale.  But  wliere  interest 
'  - '«  'or  party  is  engaged,  it  require)  no  small  candour,  ai 
well  as  firmness  of  -mind,  constantly  to  adhere  to  it. 
Affection  to  some,  aversion  to  others,  fear  of  dis- 
obliging friend*  or  tbote  in  newer,  will  often  inter- 
note  and.  try  his  integrity.  Besides,  an  omission  is 
lest  obvious  to  cenanre  than  a  false  assertion :  for  the 
one  may  be  easily  ascribed  to  ignorance  or  forgetful- 
ness ;  whereas  the  oilier  will,  if  discovered,  be  com- 
monly looked  upon  as  design.  He  therefore  who,  in 
sneh  circumstances,  from  a  generous  lore  to  truth,  is 
superior  to  all  motives  to  betray  or  stifle  it,  justly  de- 
serves the  character  of  a  brave  as  wall  as  honest  man. 
What  Polybios  says  upon  (bis  head  is  very  well  worth 
remarking :  "  A  good  man  ought  to  love  his  friends 
and  bis  country,  and  to  have  a  like  disposition  with 
them,  both  towards  their  friends  and  enemies.  But 
when  he  takes  upon  him  the  character  of  a  historian, 
tbey  must  all  be  forgot.  He  must  often  speak  well 
of  bis  enemies,  and  commend  them  when  their  actions 
deserve  it ;  and  sometimes  blame,  and  even  upbraid 
his  greatest  friends,  when  their  conduct  makes  it  ne- 
cessary. Nor  must  be  forbear  sometimes  to  reprove, 
and  at  other  times  to  commend  the  same  persons ; 
since  all  are  liable  to  mistake  in  their  management, 
end  there  are  scarce  any  persona  who  are  always  in 
the  wrong.  Therefore,  in  history,  all  personal  consi- 
derations should  be  laid  aside,  and  regard  had  only  to 
their  actions." 

'What  a  different  view  of  mankind  and  their  actions 
should  we  have  were  these  rules  observed  by  all  hi- 
storians ?  Integrity  is  undoubtedly  the  principal  qua- 
lification of  a  historian;  when  we  can  depend  upon 
this,  other  imperfections  are  more  easily  passed  over. 
Suetonius  is  said  to  have  written  the  lives  of  the  first 
twelve  Roman  emperors  with  the  same  freedom  where- 
with they  themselves  lived.  What  better  character 
can  be  given  of  a  writer  ?  The  same  ingenuous  temper 
appears  in  the  two  Grecian  historians  stove  men- 
tioned, Tbucydidas  and  Folybius:  The  former  of 
»  whom,  though   banished  by   his  countrymen  the  Athe- 

nians, yet  expresses  no  marks  of  resentment   in   his 
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the  writer  has      appearance  of  some  bias  and  reserve :  tor  it  is  very  Cos-poti- 


liistory,  either  against  them  in  general,  < 


icolt  to  act  a  part  long  .together  without  lying  tiea'o 
open  to  a  discovery.  And  therefore,  tboogh  craft  and  .  Hirtscr. 
design  is  exceeding  various,  and,  Proteos-like,  assumes  "  ' 
very  different  shapes,  there  are  certain  characters  by 
which  it  may  often  be  perceived  and  detected.  Thus, 
when  things  are  uncertain  by  reason  of  their  being 
reported  various  ways,  it  is  partiality  in  a  historian  to 
give  into  the  most  unfavourable  account,  where  others 
an  a*  well  known  and  equally  credible.  Again,  it 
ia  a  proof  of  the  same  bad  temper,  when  the  facts 
themselves  are  certain  and  evident,  but  the  design  and 
motive*  of  those  concerned  in  them  are  unknown  and 
obscure,  tn  assign  some  ill  principle,  snch  as  avarice, 
ambition,  malice,  interest,  or  any  other  vicions  habit, 
as  the  cause  of  them.  This  conduct  is  not  only  unjust 
to  the  persons  whose  actions  they  relate ;  but  hurt- 
ful to  mankind  in  general,  by  cudeavoriting  to  de- 
stroy the  principal  motive  to  virtue,  which  springs 
from  example.  Others,  who  affect  to  be  more  covert, 
content  themselves  with  suspicions  and  sly  insinuations ; 
and  then  endeavour  to  come  off,  by  intimating  their 
unwillingness  to  believe  them,  though  they  would  have 
their  readers  do  so.  And  to  mention  no  more,  there 
are  others,  who,  wben  they  have  loaded  persona  with 
unjust  calumnies  and  reflections,  will  allow  them  some 
slight  commendations,  to  make  what  they  have  said  be- 
fore look  more  credible,  and  themselves  less  partial. 
But  the  honest  and  faithful  historian  contemns  all  such 
low  and  mean  arts ;  he  considers  things  aa  they  are  in 
themselves,  and  relates  them  as  he  finds  them  without 
prejudice  or  affection. 

Art.  II.  The  Subject  or  Akcdmemt  of  HisToar. 
The  tubjccl  in  general  is  facts,  together  with  such Subject  of 
things  as  are  either  connected  with  them,  or  may  at"*-**'' 
least  be  requisite  to  set  them  in  a  just  and  proper  light. 
But  although  the  principal  design  of  history  be  to  ac- 
quaint us  with  facts,  yet  all  facts  do  not  merit  the  re-  « 
gard  of  an  historian ;  but  such  only  as  nay  be  thought 
of  use  and  service  for 'the  conduct  of  human  life.     Nor 
is  it  allowable  for  him,  like  the  poet,  to  form  the  plan 
and  scheme  of  his  work  as  bo  pleases.    His  business 
report  things  a*  be  Ends  them,  without  s 


the  chief  authors  of  it,  wben  be  has  occasion  to  men- 
tion them ;  and  the  latter  doea  not  forbear  censuring 
what  he  thought  Uameable  in  his  nearest  relations 
and  friends.  But  it  is  often  no  easy  matter  to  know 
whether  a  historian  speaks  truth  or  not,  and  keeps 
up  to  the  several  characters ' here  mentioned;  though 
it  seems  reasonable,  upon  the  common  principles  of 
justice  due  to  all  mankind,  to  credit  him  where  no 
marks  of  partiality  or  prejudice  appear  in  bis  writings. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  a  judgment  may  in  a  good  mea- 
sure be  formed  of  the  veracity  of  an  author  from  hi* 
manner  af  expressing  himself.  A  certain  candour  and 
frankness,  that  is  always  uniform  and  consistent  with 
itself,  runs  through  their  writings  who  have  nothing 
in  view  but  truth,  which  may  be  justly  esteemed  as  a 
very  good  evideuce  of  their  sincerity.  Whereas  those 
who  have  partial  designs  to  answer  are  commonly 
more  close  aud  covert ;  and  tf  at  other  timet)  they  as- 
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against  louring  or  disguise  to  make  them  more  pleasing  and 
'»  "••*>-  palatable  to  his  reader,  which  would  be  to  convert  bis 
history  into  a  novel.  Indeed  some  histories  afford 
more  pleasure  and  entertainment  than  other*,  from  the 
nature  of  the  things  of  which  they  consist ;  and  it  may 
be  esteemed  the  happioeas  of  an  historian  to  meet  with 
snch  a  subject,  but  it  is  not  his  fanlt  if  it  be  otherwise. 
Thus  Herodotus  begins  his  history  with  showing,  that 
the  barbarians  gave  the  first  occasion  to  the  wars  be- 
tween them  and  the  Greeks,  and  ends  it  with  an  ac- 
count of  the  punishment  which,  after  some  ages,  they 
suffered  from  the  Greek*  on  that  account.  Snch  a  re- 
lation must  not  only  be  very  agreeable  to  bis  country- 
men the  Grecians,  for  whose  sskes  it  traa  written }  but 
likewise  very  instructive,  by  informing  them  of  the  jus- 
tice of  Providence  in  punishing  publio  injuries  in  this 
world,  wherein  societies,  as  snch,  are  only  capable  of 
punishment.  And  therefore  those  example*  might  be  of 
caution  them  against  the  like  practices.     On  the 


of  openness  and  freedom,  yet  this  is  not     contrary,  Thncydidea  begins  hi*'  history  with  the  un- 
even, but  loon  followed  again  -with-  the     happy  state  of  his  countrymen  the  Athenians ;  and  in 
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.  the  course  of  it  plainly  intimates,  tbat  they  were  tie 
cause  of  the  calamitous  war  -between  them  and  the 
'  Lacedemonians.  Whereas,  had  he  been  more  inclined 
to  please  and  gratify  hi*  countrymen  than  to  write 
the  truth,  he  might  have  set  things  in  such  a  light  as 
to  have  made  their  enemies  appear  the  aggressors. 
But  he  scorned  to  court  applause  at  the  expense  of 
troth  and  justice,  and  has  set  a  noble  example  of  in- 
tegrity to  all  future  historians.  Bat  as  all  actions  do 
not  merit  a  place  in  history,  It  requires  no  small  judge- 
ment in  an  historian  to  select  snch  only  as  are  proper. 
Cicero  observes  very  justly,  that  history  "  is  conver- 
sant in  great  and  memorable  actions.1.'  For  this  rea- 
son, an  historian  should  always  keep  posterity  in  view; 
and  relate  nothing  which  may  not,  upon  some  account 
or  other,  be  worth  the  notice  of  after-ages.  To  de- 
scend to  trivial  and  minute  matters,  such  as  frequently 
occur  in  the  common  affairs  of  life,  is  below  the  dig- 
nity of  history.  Such  writers  ought  rather  to  be  deemed 
journalists  than  historians,  who  have  no  view  or  ex- 
pectation that  their  works  should  survive  them.  Bat 
the  skilful  historian  is  fired  with  a  more  noble  ambi- 
tion. His  design  is  to  acquaint  succeeding  ages  with 
what  remarkable  occurrences  happened  in  the  world 
before  them ;  to  do  justice  to  the  memory  of  great 
and  virtuous  men ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  perpetuate 
his  own.  Pliny  the  younger  has  some  fine  reflections 
upon  this  head,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend.  "  You  advise 
me  (says  he)  to  write  a  history  ;  and  not  you  only, 
for  many  others  have  done  the  same,  and  I  am  myself 
inclined  to  it.  Not  that  I  believe  myself  qualified  for 
it,  which  would  be  rash  to  think  till  I  hare  tried  it  \ 
bat  becuse  I  esteem  it  a  generous  action  not  to  suffer 
those  to  be  forgotten  whose  memory  ought  to  be  eter- 
nised ;  and  to  perpetuate  the,  names  of  others,  together 
with  one's  own.  For  there  is  nothing  I  am  so  desirous 
or  ambitions  of,  as  to  be  remembered  hereafter;  which 
is  a  thing  worthy  of  a  inan,  especially  of  one  who,  con- 
scions  of  no  guilt,  baa  nothing  to  fear  from  posterity. 
Therefore  I  am  thinking  day  and  night  by  what  means, 
as  Virgil  says, 

■  ■"    My  Mosa 
To  raise  sdofti 
That  would  suffice  me  j  for  it  it  above  my  wish  to  add 
with  him, 

i  —  and  wing  my  night  to  feme. 
But  oh! 
However,  this  is  enough,  and  what  history  alone  seems 
to  promise.*1  This  was  Pliny's  opinion  with  regard 
to  the  use  and  advantage  of  history ;  the  subjects  of 
which  are  generally  matters  of  weight  and  importance. 
And  therefore,  when  a  prudent  historian  thinks  it 
convenient  to  take  notice  of  things  io  themselves  less 
considerable,  he  either  does  it  with  brevity)  or  for 
"some  apparent  reason,  or  accounts  for  it  by  some  just 
apology.  So  Dion  Caasius,  when  he  has  mentioned 
some  things  of  less  moment  in  the  life  of  Commodua 
(as  indeed  that  emperor's  life  was  chiefly  filled  up  with 
cruelty  and  folly),  makes  this  excuse  for  himself:  "  I 
would  not  have  it  thought  that  I  descend  below  the 

Snvity  ef  history  in  writing  these  things:    For,    as 
ey  were  the  actions  of  an  emperor,  and  I  was  pre- 
sent and  saw  them  all,  and  both  heard  and  conversed 


with  him,  I  did  not  think  it  proper  to  emit  them.**  i 
He  seems  to  think  those  actions,  when  performed  by 
an  emperor  might  be  worth  recording,  which,  if  done  Hjaocy. 
by  a  person  of  inferior  rank,  would  scarce  have  deserved  ~  * 
notice.  Nor  does  he  appear  te  have  judged  amiss, 
if  we  consider  what  an  influence  the  conduct  and  be- 
haviour of  princes,  even  in  the  common  cireumstitnces 
of  life,  have  npon  all  beneath  them  ;  which  may  some- 
times render  them  not  unworthy  the  regard  ef  an  histo- 
rian, aa  examples  either  for  imitation  or  cnation. 

But  although  facts  in  general  are  the  proper  subject 
of  history,  yet  they  may  be  dffferentfr  considered  with 
regard  to  the  extent  of  them,  as  they  relate  either  te       (5 
particular  persons  or  communities  of  men.     And  from  nositiat 
this  consideration  history  has  been  distinguished  into^*^*"' 
three  sorts,  viz.  biography,  particular  and  general  hi-^^*1' 
ttory.     The  lives  of  single  persons  is  called  biography. 
By  particular  hittory  is  meant  that  ef  particular  states, 
whether  for  a  shorter  or  longer  space  ef  timet     And 
general  hittory  contains  an  account  ef  several  state*  ex- 
isting together  in  the  same  period  of  time. 

1.  The  subjects  of  biography  are  the  lives  either  of 
public  or  private  persons  j  for  many  useful  observa- 
tions in  the  conduct  of  hnrnan  life  may  be  made  from 
just  accounts  of  those  who  have  been  eminent  and  be- 
neficial to  the  world  in  either  station.  Nay,  the  lives 
of  vicious  persons  are  not  without  their  use,  aa  wan* 
ings  to  others,  by  observing  the  fatal  consequences 
which  sooner  or  later  generally  follow  socb  practice*. 
But  for  those  who  exposed  their  lives,  or  otherwise 
employed  their  time  and  labour,  for  the  service  of  their 
fellow- creatures,  it  seems  but  a  just  debt  that  their 
memories  should  he  perpetuated  after  them,  and  po- 
sterity acquainted  with  their  benefactors.  The  ex- 
pectation of  this  was  no  small  incentive  to  virtue  in 
the  Pagan  world.  And  perhaps  every  one,  upon  doe 
reflection,  will  be  convinced  how  natural  this  passion  is 
to  mankind  in  general.  'And  it  was  for  this  reason, 
probably,  tbat  Virgil  place*  not  only  his  heroes,  bet 
also  the  inventors  of  useful  arts  and  sciences,  and  other 
persons  of  distinguished  merit,  in  the  Elysian  Fields, 
where  he  thus  describes  them  : 
'  Here  patriots  live,  who,  for  their  country 's  good, 

In  fighting  fields  were  prodigal  of  blood  ; 

Priests  of  uublensisfa'd  lives  here  make  abode, 

And  poets  worthy  their  inspiring  god ; 

And  searching  wits  of  more  mechanic  parts. 

Who  grae'd  their  age  with  new  invented  arts  ; 

Those  who  to  worth  their  bounty  did  extend, 

And  those  who  knew  that  bounty  to  commend  : 

The  bead*  nf  these  with  holy  fillets  bound, 

And  all  their  temples  were  with  garlands  crownM. 
.ALheid,  vi.  66. 
In  the  live*  of  public-  persons,  their  public  characters 
are  principally,  bnt  not  solely,  to  be  regarded.  The 
world  is  inquisitive  to  know  the  conduct  of  princes 
and  other  great  men,  as  well  in  private  aa  public 
And  botb,  as  has  been  said,  may  be  of  service,  consi- 
dering the  influence  of  their  examples.  But  to  be 
over-inquisitive  in  searching  into  the  weaknesses  and 
infirmities  of  the  greatest  or  best  of  men,  is,  to  say  no 
more  of  it,  bnt  a  needless  curiosity.  In  the  writers  of 
this  kind,  Plutarch  is  justly  allowed  to  excel. 

Bat  it  has  been  a  matter  of  dispute   among  the 
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!«paa-   learned,   whether   any  one   ought   to  write   hi*   em 
lion  of    history.     It   may  be   pleaded   id   favour  of  thii,  that 
HirtofT-^  B0  MB  carj  Qe  h  muc(,  muter  of  the  (object  as  the 
*         penon  himself:  and  besides,  there  are  nrnay  instances 
both  ancient  and  modern,  to  justify  inch  a  conduct. 
But  on  the  other  hand  it  must  be  owned,  that  there  arc 
many  incenveniencies  which  attend  it}  some  of  which 
are  mentioned  by  Cicero.     "  If  (sap  be)  tbero  is  any 
thing  conrme edible,   person)   are  obliged  to  speak  of 
themselves  with  greater  modesty,  and  to  omit  what  is 
blameable  in  other*.     Besides,  what  ii  said  ii  not  so 
toon  credited,  and  hat  lea*  authority  ;  and  after  all, 
d  Fmm     ,nai1  J  w'"  not  *l>ck  1°  censure  it."     And  Pliny  say* 
i.  v.  very  well  to  the  same  purpose,  "  Thoie  who  proclaim 

■>  ■  i.  their  own  virtues,  are  thought  not  so  ranch  to  proclaim 
them  because  they  did  them,  as  to  have  done  them  that 
they  might  proclaim  them.  So  that  which  would  have 
appeared  great  if  told  by  another,  it  lost  when  related 
by  the  party  himself.  For  when  men  cannot  deny  tba 
fact,  they  reflect  upon  the  vanity  of  its  author.  Where* 
fore,  if  yon  do  things  not  worth  mentioning,  the  actions 
themselves  are  blamed ;  and  if  the  tiling-  yon  do  are 
ib.  vlii.  commendable,  yon  are  blamed  for  mentioning  them.1' 
l  i.  These  refactions  will   bo  generally  allowed  to  be  very 

just}  and  yet  considering  how  natural  it  is  for  men  to 
love  themselves,  and  to  be  inclined  in  their  own  favour, 
it  seems  to  be  a  very  difficult  task  for  any  one  to  write 
an  impartial  history  of  bis  own  action*.  There  is  scarce 
any  treatise  of  this  kind  that  is  more  celebrated  than 
Caesar1*  Commentaries.  And  yet  Suetonius  telle  ne, 
that "  Asinrn*  Poilio  (who  lived  at  that  time)  thought 
they  were  neither  written  with  due  care  nor  integrity: 
that  Cesser  was  often  too  eredolous  in  bis  aceoent*  of 
what  was  done  by  other  persons;  and  misrep mewled 
his  own  action*,  either  designedly,  or  through  target. 
fulness  ;  and  therefore  be  supposes  he  would  have  re- 
vised and  corrected  them.1'  However,  at  some  time* 
it  may  doubtless  be  justifiable  for  a  person  to  bo  hi* 
own  historian.  Plutarch  mention*  two  cases  wherein 
it  is  allowable  for  a  man  to  commend  himself,  and  he 
the  publisher  of  his  own  merits.  These  are,  when 
the  doing  of  it  may  be  of  considerable  advantage  ei- 
ther to  himself  or  others.  It  is  indeed  less  invidious 
for  other  person*  to  undertake  the  province.  And 
especially  for  a  person  to  talk  or  write  of  his  own  vir- 
tue*, at  a  time  when  vies  and  a  general  corruption  of 
manner*  prevails,  let  what  be  says  be  ever  so  true,  it 
will  be  apt  at  least  to  be  taken  as  a  reflection  upon 
others.  "  Anciently  (say*  Tacitus),  many  wrote  their 
own  lives,  rather  as  a  testimony  of  their  conduct,  than 
from  pride,"  Upon  which  he  makes  this  judicious  re- 
mark :  *'  That  the  more  virtue  abounds,  the  sooner  the 
report*  of  it  are  credited."  Bat  the  ancient  writer* 
had  a  way  of  taking  off  the  reader1*  attention  from 
themselves  in  recording  their  own  actions,  and  so  ren- 
dering what  they  said  jess  invidious)  and  that  was,  by 
•peaking  of  themselves  in  the  third  person,  and  not  in 
the  first.  Thna  Caesar  never  says,  "  I  did,"  or"  I  said, 
this1  or  that ;"  bat  always,  *'  Catar  did,  or  said,  bo  and 
<o."  Why  the  moderns  have  not  more  chosen  to  fol- 
low them  in  this,  we  know. not,  since  it  seems  km  ex- 
ccptionablei 

3.  In  a  continued  history  of  particular  states,  tome 
account  may  be  given  of  their  original,  and  founders  ; 
the  nature  of  their  toil,  and  situation  j  what  advan. 
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tagea  they  have  for  their  support  or  improve  men  t,  ei-  Costpoo- 
ther  within  themselves,  by  foreign  traffic,  or  con-  l'fn  ol 
quest ;  with  the  form  of  their  government.  Then  H*"0'*^ 
notice  should  he  taken  of  the  methods  by  which  they  '  '  '  ■ 
increased  in  wealth  or  power,  till  they  gradually  ad- 
vanced to  their  highest  pitch  of  grandeur ;  whether 
by  their  virtue,  the  goodness  of  their  constitution, 
trade,  industry,  wars,  or  whatever  cause.  After  this 
the  reasons  of  their  declension  should  be  shown  ;  what 
were  tie  vices  that  principally  occasioned  it  (for  that 
is  generally  the  case)  ;  whether  avarice,  ambition,  lax- 
Dry,  discord,  cruelty,  or  .several  of  these  in  conjunction. 
And  i  lastly,  where  that  has  been  their  unhappy  fate, 
how  they  received  their  final  min  and  subversion.  Moat 
of  these  thing*  Livy  had  ha  view  when  he  wrote  hie 
History  of  the  Reman  State,  a*  he  acquaints  his  readers 
in  the  preface.  "  The  "*—""'■  (saya  he)  of  what  hap- 
pened either  before  or  while  die  city  was  building,  con. 
■iiting  rather  of  poetical  fable*  than  any  oertain  reeorda 
of  facta,  I  shall  neither  assert  nor  confute  them.  Let 
antiquity  be  allowed  to  nuke  the  origin  of  their  cities 
mere  venerable,  by  uniting  thing*  human  and  divise. 
But  if  any  nation  may  be  suffered  to  fetch  their  origin 
from  the  god*,  such  is  the  military  glory  of  the  Ho* 
mans,  that  when  they  represent  Mara  as  the  father  of 
their  founder,  other  nations  may  as  easily  acq uesoa  in 
this  a*  they  do  in  their  government.  But  I  lay  no 
great  stress  upon  these  things,  and  others  of  the  like 
nature,  whatever  may  he  thought  nf  them.  What  I 
am  desirous  every  one  should  carefully  attend  to,  ire 
our  lives  and  manner*  :  by  what  men,  and  what  aria, 
civil  and  military,  the  empire  was  both  acquired  and 
enlarged  ;  then  let  him  observe,  haw  our  manners  gra- 
dually declined  with  our  discipline;  afterwards  grew 
sraree  and  worae  j  and  at  length  so  far  degenerated,  that 
at  present  we  can  neither  bear  with  our  vice*  nor  snSer 
them  to  be  remedied.  This  is  the  chief  benefit  and  ad- 
vintage  to  be  reaped  from  history,  to  fetch  instruction 
Aon  eminent  examples  of  both  kinds  ;  in  order  to  imi- 
tate the  one,  which  will  be  of  use  both  to  yourself  and 
your  country,  and  avoid  the  other,  which  are  equally 
nee*  in  their  rise  and  event."  Tbne  far  Livy.  And 
how  well  be  hna  executed  this  design  asnst  be  acknow- 
ledged by  all  who  will  be  at  the  pain*  to  peruse  has 
work. 

3.  But  as  a  par  denial  history  consists  in  a  number  of 
facts  relating  to  the  same  state,  suitably  connected  and 
laid  together  ha  a  proper  eerie*  I  so  a  gaitrai  history  is 
made  up  of  several  particular  histories,  whose  ^operate 
transactions  within  the  same  period  of  tinea,  or  part  of 
it,  should  be  so  distinctly  related  aa  to  can  as  ne  confu- 
sion. Such  was  the  history  of  Dlodorns  Sicului,  which 
contained  an  account  «f  most  of  the  eminent  Mates  and  < 

kingdoms  in  the  world,  though  far  the  greatest  part  of 
it  is  now  unhappily  lost.  Of  the  tame  nature  is  the  hi- 
story «f  Herodotus,  though  not  so  extensive  ;  to  whom 
we  are  especially  indebted  for  the  Persian  attain.  And 
to  this  kind  may  likewise  be  referred  Juatin**  history, 
though  it  be  only  the  epitome  of  a  larger  week  written 
by  another  hand.  The  rule*  proper  tor  conducting 
such  histories  are  much  the  same  as  those  above,  men- 
tioned concerning  particular  histories  *,  excepting  what 
relates  to  the  order,  of  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
■peak  hereafter. 

Bat  the  histories  both  of  particular  state*  and  those 
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Comport,  which  are  more  ge.ieral  frequently  contain  (inly  the  »f- 
ihiti  ot    fairs  of  some  ihort  period  of  time.    Thus  the-  history  of 

.  H"*°rT-  _  the  Feloponnesian  war,  written  by  Xhucydides,  com- 
"'  prises  only  what  was  dona  in  the  first  2o  yean  of  that  ■ 
war,  which  lasted  seven  yean  longer  tban  hii  account 
peaches ;  though  indeed  the  reason  of  that  might  be, 
became  Tbacydidei  died  before  the  war  was  finished. 
Otherwise  be  would  very  probably  have  continued  bia 
history  to  the  conclusion  of  it.  But  the  history  of  the 
war  between  the  Romans  and  King  Jugurtba  in  Afri- 
ca, given  us  hy  Sallust,  aa  also  Caaar's  histories  of  the 
Gallic  and  Civil  wars,  arc  all  confined  within  a  much 
lata  number  of  years  than  that  of  Tbucydide*.  Nay, 
sometimes  one  single  transaction  is  thought  sufficient  to 
famish  out  a  history.  Such  wai  the  conspiracy  of  Ca- 
tiline to  subvert  the  Roman  state,  written  likewise  by 
Sallust.  As  to  more  general  histories,  Xenophon's  his- 
tory of  Greece  may  be  esteemed  aa  such  ;  which  in  or- 
der of  time  succeed*  tbat  of  Thucyriidei,  and  contains 
the  affairs  of  48  yean.  And  Folybius  called  his  a  ge- 
neral history;  which,  though  it  principally  contained 
the  Roman  affairs,  yet  took  in  the  most  remarkable 
transactions  of  several  other  states,  for  the  apace  of  53 
years :  though  it  has  met  with  the  same  hard  fate  a* 
that  of  Diodoroa  Siculus,  so  that  only  the  first  five 
books  ont  of  forty,  of  which  it  consisted  at  first,  now  re- 
main entire.  And  to  mention  no  more,  the  celebrated 
history  of  Thuanna  is  another  instance  of  this  sort,  in 
which  the  principal  transactions  of  Europe  for  about 
60  years,  chiefly  in  the  16th  century,  are  described 
with  that  judgment  and  fidelity,  and  in  a  manner  so  ac- 
curate and  beautiful,  that  he  ha*  been  thought  scarce- 
ly inferior  to  any  of  the  ancient  historians.  Now,  in 
such  histories  as  these,  to  go  farther  back  than  is  neces- 
sary to  set  the  subject  in  a  just  light,  seems  aa  improper 
as  it  is  unnecessary. 

Tire  general  subject  or  argument  of  history,  in  its 
several  branches,  may  be  reduced  to  these  four  bead*; 
narration,  reflection,  tpcechet,  and  digreuiam. 

Of  nam-  I:  By  narration  is  meant  a  description  of  facta  or 
•*•"-  actions,  with  such  thing*  as  are  necessarily  connected 

with  them  j  namely,  persons,  time,  place,  design,  and 
event. 

At  to  octant  them  ml  vet,  it  ia  the  business  of  the 
historian  to  acquaint,  hi*  readers  with  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  performed  ;  what  measure*  were  con- 
certed on  all  aides,  and  how  they  were  conducted, 
whether  with  vigilance,  courage,  prudence,  and  cau- 
tion, nr  the  contrary,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
action  5  a*  likewise,  if  any  unforeseen  accidents  fell 
out,  by  which  the  designed  measures  were  either  pro- 
moted or  broken.  All  actions  may  be  referred  to 
two  sorts,  military  and  civil.  And  aa  war  arises  from 
injustice  and  injuries  received  on  one  side  or  the 
ether,  it  ia  fit  the  render  should  be  informed  who  were 
the  aggressors.  For  though  war  ia  never  to  be  desi- 
red, yet  it  ia  sometimes  necessary.  In  the  description 
of  battles,  regard  should  be  had  equally  to  both  par- 
ties -,  the  number  of  forces,  conduct  of  the  generals,  in 
what  manner  they  engaged,  what  turns  and  chances 
happened'  in  .the  engagement,  either  from  accidents, 
courage,  o'  stratagem,  and  how  it  issued.  The  like 
a  should  all  be  observed  in  lieges  and  ether 
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actions.     But  the  most  agreeable  scene  of  history  arises   comjKit 
from  a  state  of  peace.     Here  the  writer  acquaints  us     turn  of 
with  the  constitution  of  states,  the  nature  of  their  laws,    HUtcrr. 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  inhabitants,  the    ad- '        ■'    ' 
vantages   of   concord  and  unanimity,  with  the    disad- 
vantages of  contention  and  discord}  the  invention  of 
arts  and  sciences,  in   what  manner  they  were  impro- 
ved and  cultivated,  and  by  whom  ;    with  many  other 
things,  both  pleasant  and  profitable  in  the  conduct  of 
life, 

As  lopersottt,  the  characters  of  all  those  should  be 
described  who  act  any  considerable  part  in  a  history. 
This  excites  the  curiosity  of  the  reader,  and  makes  him 
more  attentive  to  what  ia  said  of  them  ;  as  one  is  more 
inquisitive  to  hear  what  relates  to  others  in  proportion 
to  bis  knowledge  of  them.  And  it  will  likewise  be  ef 
vac  to  observe,  how  their  actions  agree  with  their  cha- 
racters, and  what  were  the  effects  of  their  different  qua- 
lifications and  abilities. 

The  circumstances  of  time  and  place  are  carefully  to 
be  regarded  by  an  historian,  without  which  his  accounts 
of  facts  will  be  frequently  very  lame  and  imperfect. 
And  therefore  chronology  and  geography  seem  not  im- 
properly to  have  been  called  the  turn  eyes  nj  hitlory. 
Besides,  (hey  very  much  assist  the  memory  :  for  it  is 
much  easier  to  remember  any  thing  said  to  be  done  at 
such  a  time,  and  in  such  a  place,  tban  if  only  related 
in  general  5  nay,  the  remembrance  of  these  often  re- 
call those  things  to  mind  which  otherwise  had  been  ob- 
literated. By  time  is  meant  not  only  the  year  of  any 
particular  era  nr  period;  but  likewise  the  season,  aa 
summer  nr  winter  ;  and  the  age  of  particular  persona. 
For  it  ia  oftentimes  from  hence  that  we  arc  principally 
enabled  to  mske  a  just  estimate  ef  facts.  Thus  Cicero 
commends  Fompey  for  undertaking  and  finishing  the 
Piratic  war  at  a  season  of  the  year  when  ether  generals 
would  not  have  thought  it  safe  to  venture  out  at  sea. 
This  double  danger,  as  well  from  the  weather  aa  thep^  j, 
enemy,  considering  the  necessity  of  the  case,  heightens  *i*it,«.ii. 
the  glory  of  the  action ;  since  to  have  done  the  same 
thing  in  summer  would  not  have  been  an  equal  proof  of 
the  courage  and  intrepidity  of  the  general.  And  there 
is  nothing  more  surprising  in  the  conquests  of  Alexan- 
der tban  that  be  should  subdue  an  large  a  part  of  the 
world  by  the  time  he  waa  tittle  more  than  30  years  old  ; 
an  age  at  which  tew  other  generals  have  been  much 
distinguished.  Had  we  not  known  this,  a  considerable 
part  of  his  character  bad  been  lost. 

The  like  advantagea  arise  from  the  other  eircumitao- 
ees  of  place.  And  therefore  in  marches,  battles,  and 
other  military  actions,  the  historian  should  take  notice 
ef  the  nature  of  the  country,  the  passes,  rivers,  distances 
of  places,  situation  of  tbe  armies,  and  strength  of  the 
towns  either  by  nature  or  art ;  from  which  the  reader 
may  the  better  form  a  judgment  of  the  difficulties  and 
greatness  of  any  enterprise.  Cscsar  is  generally  very  , 
particular  in  these  things,  and  seems  to  have  thought  it 
highly  requisite  in  order  to  give  his  readers  a  just  idea  . 
ef  hi*  actions.  Tbe  description*  ef  countries,  cities, 
and  riven,  are  likewise  both  useful  and  pleasant;-  and 
help  u*  to  judge  of  the  probability  of  what  i*  related 
concerning  tbe  temper  and  genius  of  the  inhabitant*, 
their  arts,  traffic,  wealth,  power,  or  whatever  eke  is  re- 
markable among  them. 

But  sa  accurate  historian  goes  yet  further,  and  can- 
eiders 
DiaitizedbydOOgie 
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ConpoO-  aMer*  the  amies  of  actions,  and  what  were  the  design* 
ilwi  of     and  view*  of  those  person*  who  were  principally  con- 

Hitlers',  cerned  in  them.  Some,  ft*  Poljbius  hu  well  observed, 
*  are  apt  to  confound  the  beginning*  of  action*  with 
their  caring*  and  causes,  which  ooght  lo  be  carefully 
separated.  For  the  causes  are  often  very  remote,  and 
to  be  looked  for  at  a  contiderable  distance  from  the  ac- 
tion* themselves.  Thud,  a*  he  tell*  ut,  some  have  re- 
presented Hannibal'*  besieging  Saguntum  in  Spain, 
and  passing  the  Ebro,  contrary  to  a  former  agreement 
between  the  Roman*  and  Carthaginian*,  a*  came*  of 
the  second  Panic  war.  But  these  were  only  the  begin- 
nings of  it.     The  true  cause*  were  the  jealoutie*  and 

fear*  of  the  Carthaginian*  from  iba  growing  power  of     design*  ;  when  we  meet  with  instances  of  thi*  nature, 
the    Romans  ;    and    Hannibal'*    inveterate    hatred    to      it  prepares  us  for  the  like  events,  and  keep*  na  from 
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Boat  useful  part  of  history  j.  since  the  greatest  advan-  rcmpoii- 
tnge  arising  from  it  i*  to  teach  ut  experience  from' 
what  has  happened  in  the  world  before  ut.  When  we 
learn  from  the  examples  of  others  the  happy  effect*  of  ** 
wisdom,  prudence,  integrity,  and  other  virtues,  it  na- 
tnrally  excite*  ut  to  an  imitation  of  them,  and  to  pur- 
sue the  same  measure  in  our  own  conduct.  And,  on 
the  contrary,  by  perceiving  the  unhappy  consrquenci  ■- 
wbich  have  followed  from  violence, 'deceit,  rashness,  cr 
the  like  vices,  we  are  deterred  from  sneb  practices. 
Bat  since  the  wisest  and  most  prudent  measures  do  not 
always  meet  with  the  desired  snece**,  and  many  cross 
eidenis  may  happen  to  frustrate  the  best  concerted 


them,  with  which  he  had  been  impressed  from  hi 
fancy.  For  hi*  father,  whom  he  succeeded  in  the  com- 
mand of  the  Carthaginian  army,  had  obliged  him, 
when  but  nine  year*  old,  to  take  a  moat  solemn  oath 
upon  an  altar  never  to  he  reconciled  to  the  Romans : 
and  therefore  he  was  no  sooner  at  the  head  of  the  army, 
than  he  took  the  first  opportunity  to  break  with  tbem. 
Again,  the  true  springs  and  causes  of  actions  are  to  be 
distinguished  from  sneb  a*  are  only  feigned  and  pretend- 
ed. For  generally  the  worse  designs  men  have  in  view, 
the  more  solicitous  they  are  to  cover  tbem  with  specious 
pretences.  It  is  tbe  historian'*  business,  therefore,  to 
lay  open  and  expose  to 
So,  as  the  same  judicioi 

to  imagine  Alexander**  carrying  over  his  army  into 
Asia  to  have  been  the  cause  of  the  war  between  him 
and  the  Persians.  That  had  it*  being  long  before. 
The  Grecians  had  formerly  two  armies  in  Asia,  one 
under  Xenopbon  and  the  other  commanded  by  Agesi- 
lam.  Now  the  Asiatics  did  not  venture  to  oppose  or 
molest  eitbei  of  these  armies  in  their  march,  Thi*  made 
King  Philip,  Alexander's  father,  who  was  an  ambiti- 


too  great  a  confidence  in  our  own  scheme*.  However, . 
a*  thi*  is  not  commonly  tbe  case,  but  in  the  oidinary.  , 
course  ef  human  affair*  like  causes  usually  produce  tike 
effects;  the  numerous  examples  of  the  happy  conse- 
quences of  virtue  and  wisdom  recorded  in  history  are 
sufficient  to  determine  us  in  tbe  choice  of  our  measures, 
and  to  encourage  us  to  hope  for  an  answerable  success, 
though  we  cannot  be  certain  we  shall  in  no  instance 
meet  with  a  disappointment.  And  therefore  Polybius  . 
very  justly  observes,  that  u  he  who  takes  from  hi- 
story tbe  cau*es,  manner,  and  end  of  actions,  and  . 
omits  to  take  notice  whether  the  event  was  answerable 
these  arts  of  politicians,  to  the  means  made  use  of,  leaves  nothing  in  it  but  a 
historian  remark*,  we  are  not  bare  amusement,  without  any  benefit  or  instruction." 
These,  then,  are  the  several  thing*  necessary  to  be  at- 
tended to  in  historical  narration*  j  bat  the  proper  dis- 
position of  them  mint  be  left  to  the  skill  and  prudence 
of  the  writer. 

U,  Reflection*  made  by  the  writer*.    Some  have  con-       B? 
demned  these,  as  having  a  tendency  to  bias  tbe  reader ;  „,,£    * 
who  should  be  left  to  draw  such  conclusion*  from  the 
account*  of  facta  as  he  sees  proper.      Bat  since  alt. 


*  prince,  and  aspired  after  universal  monarchy,  think  reader*  are  not  capable  of  doing  this  for  themeclvs 

it  might  be  a  practicable  thing  to  make  a  conquest  of  what  disadvantage  is  it  for  the  author  to.  suggest  to 

Asia.     Accordingly,  be  kept  it  in  his  view,  and  made  them  such  observations  a*  may  assist  tbem  to  make  the 

preparations  for  it}   but  did   not  live  to   execute  iL  best  use  of  what  they  read  ?    And  if  the  philosopher  is 

That  was  left  for  his  son.     But  as  King  Philip  could  allowed  to  draw  inch  inferences  from  his  precepts  as  he 

.not  have  done  this  without  first  bringing  the  other  states  thinks  just  and  proper,  why  hat  not  tbe  historian  nn  . 

of  Greece  into  it,  his  pretence  to  them  was  only  to  equal  right  to  make  reflections  upon  the  fact*  be  re- 

avenge  the  injuries  they  bad  all  suffered  from  the  Per-  late*  ?  The  reader  is  equally  at  liberty  to  judge  for  him- 

■  nans ;  though  the  real  design  was  an  universal  govern-  self  in  both  cases,  without  danger  of  being  prejudiced. 

ascot,  both  over  them  and  the  Persians,  as  appeared  af-  And  therefore  we  find,  that  tbe  best  historian*  have  ak 

tcrwardt  by  tbe  event.     But  in  order  to  our  being  well  lowed  themselves   this  liberty.     It  would  be  easy  to 

assured  of  a  person's  real  designs,  and  to  make  the  ac-  prove  this  by  a  large  number  of  instance*,  but  one  or  . 

counts  of  them  more  credible,  it  is  proper  we  should  two  here  may  suffice.     When  Sallust  baa  given  a  vrry 

be  acquainted  with  his  disposition,  manners,  way  of  distinct  account  of  the  designs  of  Catiline,  and  of  the 

life,  virtues,  or  vices  ;  that  by  comparing  bis  actions  whole  scheme  of  tbe  conspiracy,  ho  conclude*  it  with 

with  these,  we  may  see  bow  far  they  agree  and  suit  this  reflection  :  "  All  that  time  the  empire  ef  the  Re 

each  other.     For  this  reason  Sallust  is  so  particular  in  mans  seems  to  me  to  have  been  in  a  very  unhappy  state, 

hit  description  of  Catiline,  aud  Livy  of  Hannibal ;   by  For  when  they  had  extended  their  conquests  through 

which  it  appears  credible,  that  tbe  one  was  capable  of  the  whole  world  from  east  to  west,  and  enjoyed  both 


entering  into  such  a  conspiracy  against  his  country,  1 
tbe  other  of  performing  such  great  thing*  as  are 
lated  concerning  him.     But  if  the  causes  of  action*  lis 


peace  and  plenty,  which  mankind  esteem  their  greatest 
happiness;  some  persons,  were  obstinately  bent  upon 
n  _  their  own  ruin,  and  that  of  their  country.  For  oot- 
id the  dark,  and  unknown,  a  prudent  historian  will  not  withstanding  two  decreet  were  published  by  the  senate,  *  0-*T 
trouble  himself  oc  bis  readers  with  vain  and  trifling  not  one  ont  of  so  great  a  multitude  was  prevailed  with,*  J'* 
conjectures,  unless  something  very  probable  offers  it-  by  the  rewards  that  were  offered,  either  to  discover  the 
self,  conspiracy  or  to  leave  the  army  of  Catiline.  So  de*pe> 
Lastly,  an  historian  should  relate  the  issue  and  event  rate  a  disease,  and  as  it  were  infection,  had  seized  the 
•f  the  action*  he  describes.     This  is  undoubtedly  the      minds  of  matt  people !*'    And  it  is  a  very  handiome 

o" 
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Compost,  observation  Hut  Livy  makes  open  the  ill-condact  of 
tion  of  Hannibal  in  quartering  his  army  in  Cap™  after  the 
.  I^"to^f  baltla  of  Canntt  [  by  which  means  they  lost  their  mar- 
Ijb.  sxiU.  ^  *ip""  throughluxnry  and  ease.  "  Those  (says 
c.  iS.  tie)  "lio  are  skilled  in  military  affair*  reckoned  this  a 

greater  fault  in  the  general,  than  bis  not  marching  bis 
army  immediately  to  Rome  after  his  victory  at  Canntt ;  - 
for  such  a  delay  might  have  seemed  only  to  defer  the 
victory,  hut  this  ill  step  deprived  him  of  the  power  to 
gain  it."  The  modesty  of  the  historian  in  this  passage 
is  worth  remarking,  in  that  he  does  not  represent  thii 
m  bis  own  private  opinion,  and  by  that  means  under- 
take to  censure  the  conduct  of  so  great  a  general  as 
Hannibal  was,  but  as  the  sense  of  those  who  were  skill- 
ed in  such  affairs.  However,  a  historian  should  be 
brief  in  sBcli  remarks ;  and  consider,  that  although  he 
does  not  exceed  his  province  by  applauding  virtue,  ex- 
pressing a  just  indignation  against  vice,  and  interposing 
his  judgment  upon  the  nature  and  consequences  of  the 
facts  be  relates  ;  yet  there  ought  to  be  a  difference  be* 
tween  bis  reflections  and  the  encomiums  or  declamations 
53  of  an  orator. 
Of  speech-  m.  Speeches  inserted  by  historians.  These  are  of 
"'.  two  sorts,  oblique  and  direct.     The  former  are  each 

as  the  historian  recites  in  his  own  person,  and  not  in 
that  of  the  speaker.  Of  this  kind  is  that  of  Hannibal 
in  Justin ;  by  which  he  endeavours  to  persuade  King 
Antioclius  to  carry  the  seat  of  the  war  against  the  Ro- 
mans into  Italy.  It  runs  thus  :  "  Having  desired  (li- 
berty to  speak,  he  said  none  of  the  present  counsels 
and  designs  pleased  him;  nor  did  he  approve  of  Greece 
for  the  seat  of  the  war,  which  might  he  managed  in 
Italy  to  greater  advantage :  because  it  was  impossible 
to  conquer  the  Romans  but  by  their  own  arms,  or  to 
subdue  Italy  but  by  its  own  forces;  since  both  the  nature 
of  those  men,  and  of  that  war,  was  different  from  all 
others.  In  other  wars,  it  was  of  great  importance  to 
gain  an  advantage  of  place  or  time,  to  ravage  the  coun- 
tries aud  plunder  the  towns;  bnt  though  you  gain  some 
advantage  over  the  Romans,  or  defeat  them,  you  must 
atill  fight  with  them  when  beaten.  Wherefore,  should 
any  one  engage  with  them  in  Italy,  it  was  possible  for 
him  to  conquer  ihem  by  their  own  power,  strength,  and 
arms,  as  he  himself  had  done  ;  hut  should  he  attempt 
it  out  of  Italy,  the  source  of  their  power,  he  would 
be  as  much  deceived,  as  if  he  endeavoured  to  alter 
the  course  of  a  river,  not  at  the  fountain-head,  but 
where  its  streams  were  largest  and  deepest.  This  was 
his  judgment  in  private,  and  what  he  had  offered  as  his 
advice,  and  now  repeated  in  the  presence  of  his  friends; 
that  all  might  know  in  what  manner  a  war  ought  to  be 
carried  on  against  the  Romans,  who  were  invincible 
abroad,  bnt  might  be  conquered  at  home.  For  they 
might  sooner  be  driven  out  of  their  city  than  their  em- 
pire, and  from  Italy  than  their  provinces  ;  having  been 
taken  by  the  Gauls,  and  almost  subdued  by  himself. 
That  he  was  never  defeated  till  he  withdrew  out  of 
their  country ;  but  upon  his  return  to  Carthac*,  the 
Lib.  brL  fortune  of  the  war  was  changed  with  the  place."  He 
c-  -■  '  seems  to  intimate  by  this  speech,  that  the  Romans  were 
like  tome  fierce  and  impetuous  animals,  which  are  no 
otherwise  to  be  subdued  than  by  wounding  them  in 
some  vital  part.  In  speeches  related  alter  this  manner, 
we  are  not  necessarily  to  suppose  the  historian  gives  us 
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the  very  words  in  which  they  were  it  first  delivered,  Oompwi- 
bat  only  the  tense.  But  in  direct  speeches,  ths  penes  lion  ot 
himself  is  introduced  as  addressing  his  audience  ;  and,  **"**?• 
therefore  the  words  as  well  as  the  sense  sue  to  be- suited  * 
to  his  character.  Such  is  the  speech  of  Ennscnss,  one 
of  Alexander's  captains  and  sacoessoTS,  made  to  his  sol- 
diers when  they  bed  traitorously  bound  him  in  chains, 
in  order  to  deliver  him  np  to  bit  enemy  Antigonns,  as 
we  have  it  in  the  same  writer.  "  Yon  tee,  soldiers  (says 
he),  the  habits  and  ornaments  of  your  general,  which 
have  not  been  pnt  upon  me  farming  enemies}  thai 
would  afford  me  some  comfort :  it  is  by  yoa,  that  of  a 
conqueror  I  am  become  conquered,  and  of  a  general  ■ 
captive ;  though  yon  have  sworn  to  be  faithful  to  me 
four  times  within  the  space  of  a  year.  Bat  I  omit  that, 
since  reflections  do  not  become  persooa  in  calamity. 
One  thing  I  in  treat,  that,  if  Antigonns  must  have 
my  life,  yon  would  let  me  die  among  you.  Far  it  no 
Way  concerns  him  how  or  where  I  toner,  and  I  shall 
escape  an  ignominious  death.  If  you  grant  me  this,  I 
free  yon  from  your  oath,  with  which  yea  have  been  se 
often  engaged  to  mo.  Or,  if  shame  restraint  yon  from 
offering  violence  to  me  at  my  request,  give  me  a  sword, 
and  suffer  your  general  to  do  that  for  you  without  the 
obligation  ef  an  oath  which  yon  have  sworn  to  do  for 
your  general."  *»  ■* 

Rut  tbia  likewise  is  a  matter  in  which  critics  have 
been  divided  in  their  sentiments ;  whether  any,  or 
what  kind  of  speeches  onght  to  be  allowed  in  history. 
Some  have  thought  all  speeches  should  he  exclndcd  : 
and  the  reason  given  for  that  opinion  h  this ;  that  it 
breaks  the  thread  of  the  discourse,  and  interrupts  the 
reader,  when  be  is  desirous  to  come  to  the  and  of  an 
action,  and  know  how  K  issued.  This  is  tine,  indeed, 
when  speeches  are  either  very  long  or  too  frequent ; 
but  otherwise  they  are  not  only  entertaining,  bat  like- 
wise instructive.  For  it  it  of  service  to  know  the 
springs  and  reasons  of  actions;  and  these  are  frequently 
opened  and  explained  in  the  speeches  of  those  by  whom 
they  were  performed.  Others  therefore  have  not  been 
against  all  speeches  in  general,  hut  only  direct  ones. 
And  this  was  the  opinion  of  Trogoa  Pompeius,  as  J0.^jb'""" 
stin  informs  ut;  though  be  did  not  think  fit  to  follow 
him  in  that  opinion,  when  he  abridged  him,  aa  ne 
have  seen  already  by  the  speech  of  King  Enmenc*. 
The  reason  offered  against  direct  speeches  is,  because 
they  are  not  true ;  and  truth  is  the  foundation  of  all 
history,  from  which  it  never  ought  to  depart.  Such 
speeches,  therefore,  are  said  to  weaken  the  credit  of 
the  writer ;  since  he  who  will  tell  ns  that  another 
person  spoke  such'  things  which  he  does  not  know 
that  he  ever  did  speak,  and  in  suah  language  as  he 
could  not  use,  nay  take  the  same  liberty  in  represent- 
ing his  actions.  Thus,  for  example,  when  Livy  gives 
us  the  speeches  of  Romulus,  the  Sabine  women,  Rru* 
tut,  and  others,  in  the  first  ages  of  the  Roman  stale, 
both  the  things  themselves  are  imaginary,  and  the 
language  wholly  disagreeable  to  the  times  in  which 
those  'persons  lived.  Accordingly  wo  find,  that  when 
several  historians  relate  some  particular  speech  of  the 
same  person,  they  widely  differ  both  in  the  subject- 
matter  and  expressions.  So  the  speech  of  Veturia, 
br  which  she  dissuaded  her  son  Coriolanns  from  be- 
Biegiot;  Rome  when  he  came  against  it  with  an  army 
of 
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Compoti-  of  Volsekas  to  imn  the  injuries  he  had  received,  U  .         rrI    «,-  Coinpoii- 

sjon  of    Tny  dJHerently  wilted  by  Livy,  Dionysius  of  Haliear.  A"  "**  "'  UED"'  <i«  of 

Hiitacy.    nuMt|  anj  Plutereh.     Sach  fictitious  speeches  there-  Since  most  histories  consist  of  an  introduction  and  the  ,  Hisiert.^ 

Lib.  it.        forc  ■*"  jndged  mora  fit  for  poets,  who  ire  allowed  a  body  of  the  work.  In  each  of  which  tome  order  it  re- 


t.  40.  greater  liberty  to  indulge  their  fancy  than  historian*,      quisite,  we  shall  discuss  them  separately.  Of  ot&et. 

.    .   -c  $■— ,.  1..„  ......  ..  u.  : .„.i    ,i.„_  Jt  The  design  of  the  introduction  is  the  same  here  m 

in  orations.  For  the  historian  proposes  three  things  by 
his  introduction,  which  may  be  called  its  parts ;  to 
give  bis  reader  some  general  view  of  the  subject,  to 
engage  bis  attention,  tad  to  possess  him  with  a  candid 
opinion  of  himself  and  bis  performance.  Some  have 
thought  this  last  unnecessary  for  an  historian.  But  if 
we  consider  haw  differently  mankind  are  apt  to  judge  of 
the  same  persons  and  actions,  it  seems  as  requisite  for 
an  historian  to  be  well  esteemed  as  an  orator.  And 
therefore  we  find  some  of  the  best  historians  have  not 
omitted  this  part.  Ltvy'g  introduction  has  been  very 
much  applauded  by  the  learned,  as  t  masterpiece  in 
its  kind.  It  begins  with  an  account  of  his  design. 
"  Whether  (any a  be)  it  may  answer  any  valuable  end 
for  me  to  write  the  history  of  the  Roman  affairs  from 
the  beginning  of  the  city,  I  neither  am  certain,  nor  if 
I  was  should  I  venture  to  declare  it."  Soon  after  be 
cndetvonra  to  prepare  the  reader's  attention,  by  repre- 
senting the  grandeur  and  usefulness  of  the  subject  in 
the  following  words  :  "  Either  I  am  prejudiced  in  fa- 
vour of  my  subject,  or  there  never  was  any  stale  great- 
er, more  virtuous,  tod  fruitful  of  good  examples,  or  in 
which  avarice  and  luxury  had  a  later  admittance,  or  po- 
verty and  thriftiueta  were  either  more  highly  or  longer 
esteemed,  they  always  coveting  less  the  less  thry  en- 
joyed." And  then  be  presently  proceeds  to  ingratiate 
himself  with  bis  readers,  and  gain  their  favourable  opi- 
nion :  "  Although  my  name  is  obscure  in  so  great  a 
'iters,  yet  it  is  a  comfort  that  they  cloud 
id  cb  " 


AM.  Rom.  And  if  any  direct  speeches  are-  to  be  inserted,  they 
lib-  vui.  .  ahooM  be  such  only  as  were  really  spoken  by  the  per- 
*i*C*ria-  MDa  *°  whom  *boy  ■"  ntcribed,  where  any  such  have 
(mm.  been  preserved.     These  have  been  the  sentiments  of 

See  Vet  some  critics  both  ancient  and  modern.  However, 
An.  But.  (here,  is  scarce  an  ancient  historian  now  extant,  either 
"*  ,0"  Greek  or  Latin,  who  has  not  some  speeches,  more  or 
less,  in  hit  works  j  and  those  not  only  oblique,  but  also 
direct.  They  teem  to  have  thought  it  a  necessary  or- 
nament to  their  writings :  and  even  where  the  true 
speeches  might  be  come  at,  have  chosen  rather  to  give 
them  in  their  owt  words  j  in  order,  probably,  to  pre- 
serve an  equality  in  the  style.  Since  therefore  the  best 
«nd  matt  fititbfnl  historians  have  generally  taken  this 
liberty,  we  are  te  distinguish  between  their  accounts  of 
facts  and  their  speeches.  In  the  former,  where  nothing 
appears  to  the  contrary,  we  are  to  suppose  they  adhere 
to  truth,  according  to  the  best  information  they  could 
get ;  bat  in  the  latter,  that  their  view  is  only  to  ac- 
quaint os  with  the  causes  and  springs  of  actions,  which 
they  choose,  to  do  in  the  form  of  speeches,  as  a  method 
most  ornamental  to  the  work,  and  entertaining'  to  the 
reader:  Though  the  hast  historians  are  cautious  of  io- 
aertiog  speeches,  but  when  they  are  very  proper,  and 
upon  some  solemn  and  weighty  occasions.  Tbucydides 
is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  brought  complete  and 
finished  speeches  into  history,  those  of  Herodotus  be- 
-ing  bat  short  and  imperfect.  And  though  Dionysius  of 
HalicamaxSus,  in  bis  censure  upon  Tbucydides,  teems 


then  to  have  disliked  that  part  of  his  conduct )  yet  he  ,  _  .  . .  J   . .  _ . 

afterwards  thought  fit  to  imitate  it  in  his  Antiquities  »f     it  by  their  fame  and  character.     But  I  shall  gain  th 
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Borne,  where  we  find  many  net  only  oblique,  but  also 
direct  speeches. 

Wbel  has  ben  said  of  speeebes,  may  likewise  be  un- 
derstood of  letters,  which  we  sometimes  meet  with  in 
histories  (  as  that  of  Alexander  to  Darius  in  Quintns 
Cnrtins,  those  of  Tiberias  and  Draws  in  Tacitus,  and 
jS|"  many  others.  Some  tetters  are  wholly  fictitious  ;  and 
in  others  perhaps  the  historian  represents  the  substance 
of  what  was  really  said,  but  gives  it  his  own  dress. 
Thus  we  find  that  short  letter  of  Lentulus  to  Catiline 
at  the  time  of  bis  conspiracy  differently  related  by 
Cicero  and  Sellnst,  'The  reason  of  which  seems  to  bo 
this  :  That  at  Cicero  recited  it  publicly  to  the  people 
of  Rome  in  hit  third  oration  against  Catiline,  it  is  rea- 
■enable  to  imagine  he  did  it  in  the  very  words  of  the 
letter,  which  be  bad  by  him ;  whereas  Sallost,  as  an 
historian,  might  think  it  sufficient  to  give  the  sense  of 
it  in  bis  own  words. 


advantage  by  my  labour,  that  I  shall  be  diverted  for  a 
time  from  the  prospect  of  those  evils  which  the  age  has 
seen  for  so  many  years ;  while  my  mind  is  wholly  intent 
upon  former  times,  free  from  all  that  care  which  gives 
the  writer  an  uneasiness,  though  it  cannot  bias  him 
against  the  troth,"  In  this  passage  we  see  he  endea- 
vours to  gain  the  good  esteem  of  his  readers  from  two 
very  powerful  motives,  modesty  and  a  strict  regard  to 
truth.  It  may  scarce  seem  necessary  to  observe,  that 
those  introductions  are  esteemed  the  best  which  are 
moat  natural ;  that  is,  such  as  are  taken  from  the  sub- 
ject-matter of  the  history  itself,  and  closely  connected 
with  it.  Such  are  those  of  Herodotus,  Tbucydides, 
Livy,  Tacitus,  and  others.  And  therefore  Sallnst  is 
greatly  blamed  by  Quintilian  on  the  account  of  his  in- 
troductions, which  are  so  general  that  they  might  suit 
other  histories  as  well  as  loose  to  which  they  are  pre- 
fixed.    In  trod  actions  should  likewise  be  proportioned 


IV,  Digrettwtu.     These  if  rightly  managed,  afford      to  the  length  of  the  work,     We  meet  with  some  fen 
the  reader  both  delight  and  profit.     Like 


,  and  Caaar  ii 


Like  speeches,  they      histories,  in  which  the  writers  immediately  enter  noon 
should  neither  be  too  long  nor  frequent ;  lest  they  in-     their  subject,  without  any  introduction  ;  as  Xenophon 

terrupt  the  course  of  the  history,  and  divert  the  reader     ~  l:-  r-~-l'-: f  ■' ^- ---•■■ 

from  the  main  design  of  the  work.  But  now  and  then 
to  introduce  a  beautiful  description,  or  some  remarkable 
incident,  which  may  give  light  to  the  subject,  as  so  far 
from  an  interruption,  that  it  it  rather  *  relief  to  the 


reader,  and  excites  him  to  go  on  with  greater  pleasure 
and  atrcnttos.  Sen  further  on  this  head,  Osaiokt, 
N°37. 


in  his  Expedition  of  the  younger  Cyrus,  t 
hit  Commentaries  of  the  Gallic  tod  Civil  Wars.  But 
the  latter  does  not  profess  to  write  a  jest  history  ;  and 
therefore  left  himself  more  at  liberty,  at  well  in  this  res- 
pect as  iii  tome  others. 

s.  Bet  order  is  principally  to  be  regarded  in  the 
body  of  the  work.     And  this   may  be   managed  two 
ways)  either  by  attending  to  she  time  in  t  chronologi- 
cal 
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oil.   cal  series,  or  the   different  nature  and  circumstances 

lion  •<     of  the  tbingi  contained  in   the   history.     However,  as 

HMott.    these  two  method*  do  not  equally  suit-all  subjects,  we 

■     '  '         shall  a  little  consider  to  what  kind  of  histories  each  of 

'  them  Hems  mare  properly  adapted.     All  history  then, 

as  we  have  observed  already,  may  be  reduced  to  three 

■oris  ;  biography,  the  history  of  particular  states,  and 

the  general  history  of  several  slates  ex\ttiaga,t  the  same 

'  time. 

In  biography,  or  the  lives  of  particular  persons,  most 
writers  follow  the  order  of  time ;  though  some  reduce 
them  to  certain  general  heads,  as  their  virtues  and  vices, 
or  their  public  and  private  character.  Plutarch  and 
Cornelius  Nepo*  have  taken  the  former  method,  and 
Suetonius  the  latter. 

As  to  the  history  of  particular  states,  the  order  of 
time  is  generally  best,  as  being  most  natural  and  easy, 
'And  therefore  it  has  usually  been  observed  by  the  best 
historians,  as  Tbncydides,  Livy,  and  other*.  Taci- 
tus, indeed,  wrote  two  distinct  works ;  one  of  which 
'be  called  Annals,  and  the  other  Histories.  And  a*  in 
both  be  bas  kept  to  the  order  of  time,  critics  hare  been 
at  a  loss  to  assign  any  other  reason  for  these  different 
titles,  unless  that  in  the  former  work  he  confines  him- 
self more  closely  to  the  fact*  themselves,  and  does  not 
treat  so  largely  upon  the  causes,  manner,  or  event  of 
'  them,  as  he  hat  done  in  the  latter.  And  even  in  the 
circumstances  of  facts,  there  U  a  certain  order  proper 
to  be  observed,  for  rendering  the  account  more  plain 
and  intelligible.  Thns,  for  instance,  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  battle  or  siege,  the  time  should  Erst  be  known, 
then  the  chief  person  or  person*  who  conducted  it, 
then  the  number  of  forces,  and  other  requisites,  after- 
wards the  nature  of  the  place,  then  the  action  itself, 
and  lastly  the  event.  Bot  sometime*  it  is  necessary  to 
add  the  time  in  which  several  of  the  other  circum- 
stances happened,  especially  in  actions  of  any  consider- 
able  length.  Where  the  order  of  these  circumstance* 
is  confused,  it  perplexes  the  account,  and  renders  it 
both  less  entertaining  to  the  reader,  and  more  difficult 
to  remember. 

In  a  general  history,  the  order  of  time  cannot  al- 
ways be  preserved ;  though,  where  the  actions  of  dif- 
ferent communities  have  respect  to  one  as  the  princi- 
pal, they  should  all,  as  far  as  possible,  be  referred  to 
the  transactions  of  that  state.  But  even  here  the  se- 
veral affairs  of  those  different  states  ought  to  be  rela- 
ted separately,  which  will  necessarily  occasion  the  an- 
ticipating some  things,  and  postponing  others,  so  that 
tbey  cannot  all  stand  in  the  order  of  time  in  which 
they  were  performed.  However,  Velleius  Faterculns 
says  very  justly  with  regard  to  this  subject,  "  That 
every  entire  action  placed  together  in  one  view,  is 
much  better  apprehended  than  if  divided  by  different 
trifles."  In  this  case,  therefore,  for  better  preserving 
the  chronology,  it  is  usual  with  historians,  when  they 
have  finished  any  particular  narrative,  in  passing  to  the 
next,  to  express  the  time  by  some  short  and  plain 
transition  i  nod  sometimes  to  apologize  for  themselves, 
by  assigning  the  reasons  of  their  conduct.  So  Poly- 
bius,"  whose  history  is  of  this  kind,  says  concerning 
himself:  "  As  in  writing  the  actions  of  each  year,  in 
the  order  of  time,  E  endeavour  to  represent  the  affairs 
of  the  same  nation  together  in  one  summary  view,  it 
is  plain  that  inconvenience  mast  of  course  attend  this 
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wsy  of  writing;"  Curtins  professes  only  to  write  the  Cnpni 
actions  of  Alexander  king  of  Macedon  ;  bnt  his  history  ■'«  of 
contains  in  it  the  principal  affairs  of  the  greatest  state*  ,H **'"?■ 
in  the  world  during  that  period.  Now  although,  in  * 
the  course  of  those  transactions,  the  war  between  Ar- 
cbelaus  governor  or  Macedonia,  and  Agis  ki'np  of 
Sparta,  happened  before  the  battle  of  Alexander  at 
Arbela ;  yet  the  historian  not  only  relates  that  battle 
first,  but  carries  on  the  account  of  Alexander's  affair* 
in  Asia  to  the  death  of  Darin*  without  interruption  ; 
for  which  he  gives  this  reason:  "  If  I  should  relate  Lib.  v. 
the  affairs  of  Alexander,  which  happened  in  the  mean""*- 
time,  either  in  Greece  or  Illyricnm  and  Thrace,  each 
in  their  proper  order  and  time,  I  must  interrupt  the 
affair*  of  Asia  }  which  it  is  much  better  to  represent 
together  in  one  continued  series  as  they  fell  out,  to 
the  flight  and  death  of  Darius."'  Such  anachronisms, 
therefore,  are  nothing  more  than  what  necessarily  arise 
sometimes  from  the  nature  of  the  subject :  As  every 
thing,  the  more  complex  it  is,  and  contains  under  it  a 
great  number  of  parts,  is  more  difficult  to  be  digested 
in  a  regular  order.  But  in  a  history  composed  of  se- 
veral states,  whose  affairs  are  independent  of  one  an- 
other, the  actions  of  each  nation  must  necessarily  be 
separated,  in  order  to  represent  tbem  in  a  just  view, 
and  prevent  confusion.  This  is  the  method  which 
Herodotus  bas  taken,  a*  likewise  Diodorus  Siculu* 
and  Justin,  New  both  the  pleasure  and  benefit  which 
such  histories  afford,  arise  from  observing  the  conduct 
of  each  state  separately  in  the  course  of  their  affair*, 
and  then  comparing  one  with  the  other.  And  at  tbe 
order  of  time  must  frequently  bo  interrupted,  it  is  nut 
unusual  to  continue  the  chronology  at  proper  distances 
tn  relating  tbe  affairs  of  each  nation ;  which  preserves 
an  nnity  in  the  whole,  and  connects  it  in  one  consistent 
body. 

The  division  of  histories  into  books  was  designed 
nnly  for  the  better  distinction  of  the  subject  and  ease 
of  tbe  reader.  And  the  dividing  these  books  again 
into  chapters,  is  rather  a  practice  of  latter  editor* 
(founded,  as  tbey  have  thought,  on  the  same  rea- 
sons), thai  countenanced  by  the  example  of  ancient 
writers. 

Art.  IV.  Of  Style. 

An  historical  style  is  said  to  be  of  a  middle  nature,  w  ''k_ 
between  that  of  *  poet  and  an  orator,  differing  from' 
both  not  only  in  the  ornamental  parts,  but  likewise  in 
tbe  common  idioms  and  forms  of  expression. 

Cicero  observes,  that  ".  nothing  Is  more  agreeable  inrvei*r. 
history  than  brevity  of  expression,  joined  with  purity  Onrf  i.  ;;■ 
and  perspicuity."    Purity  indeed  is  not  peculiar  to  his- 
tory, but  yet  it  is  absolutely  necessary ;  for  no  one  will 
ever  think  him  fit  to  write  a  history  who  is  not  roaster 
of  the    language    in   which    he   writes :    and    there- 
fore when  Albinos  had  written  a  history  of  tbe  Roman 
affair*  in  Creek,  and  apologised  for  any  slips  or  impro- 
prieties that  might  be  found  in  tbe  Isoguage  upon  the 
account  of  bis  being  a  Roman,  Cato  called  him  a  trifter, 
for  choosing  to  do  that  which,  after  he  had  done  it,  he 
was  obliged  to  ask  pardon  for  doing.     Nor  is  perspi- Cell,  lis. 
culty  less  requisite  in  an  historical  style.    Tbe  nature  of xi  •>  '■ 
the  subject  plainly  directs  to  this.     For  as  history  con- 
sists principally  in  narration,  clearness  and  perspicuity 
are  nowhere  more  necessary  than  in  a  relation  of  facts. 
s—  But 
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mpoii.   But  these  two  properties  are  to  be  accompanied  with 
om  of     brevity,  nines  nothing  it  more  disagreeable  than  *  long 
iitofy.   uj  tedious  narrative.     And  in  tbi«  respect  an  histori- 
cal style  differs  both  from  tbat  of  poetry  and  oratory. 
For  the  poet  frequently  heighten!  and  enlarges  his  de- 
scriptions of  facts,  by  dwelling  upon  every  circumstance, 
placing  it  in  different  views,  and  embellishing  it  with 
the  finest  ornaments  of  wit  and  language,  to  render  bis 
images  more  agreeable  ;  and  the  orator  often  does  the 
like,  with  a  design  to  strike  the  passions.    But  such  co- 
louring is  not  the  business  of  an  historian,  who  aims  at 
nothing  more  than  a  just  and  faithful  representation  of 
what  he  relates,  in  a  way  best  suited  to  its  nature,  and 
in  such  language  as  is  most  proper  to  set  it  in  a  plain 
and  easy  light. 
£""'        Again,  Cicero,  treating  of  an  historical  style,  says : 
***         "  It  ought  to  be  fluent,  smooth,  and  even,  free  front 
that  harshness  and  poignancy  which   is  usual  at  the 
■bar."     The  properties  here  mentioned  distinguish  this 
style  from  that  of  judicial  discourses,  in  which  the  ora- 
tor often  finds  it  necessary  to  vary  his  manner  of  speak- 
ing, in  order  to  answer  different  views,  either  of  pursu- 
ing an  argument,  pressing  an  adversary,  addressing  a 
judge,  or  recommending  the  merits  of  his  cause.    This 
occasions  an  inequality  in  his  style,  while  he  speaks 
sometimes  directly,  at  other  times  by  wsy  of  question, 
and  intermixes  short  and  concise  expressions  with  round 
and  flowing  periods.     But  the  historian  has  no  necessi- 
ty for  such  variations  in  his  style.     It  is  bis  province 
to  espouse  no  party,  to  have  neither  friend  nor  foe,  but 
to  appear  wholly  disinterested  and  indifferent  to  all  j 
and  therefore  bis  language  should  be  smooth  and  equal 
in  his  relations  of  persons  and  their  actions,   , 
'■  "^         But  further :  Dionysius  makes  "  decency  a  princi- 
J*- "    pal  virtue  in  an  historian  ;"   which  he  explains  by  say- 
ing, that  "  he  ought  to  preserve  the  characters  of  the 
persons  and  dignity  of  the  actions  of  which  he  treats." 
And  to  do  this  it  seems  necessary  that  an  historical 
■  style  should  he  animated  with  a  good  degree  of  life  and 
vigour  j  without  which  neither  the  characters  of  emi- 
nent persons,  nor  their  remarkable  actions,  which  make 
np  the  main  business  of  history,  can  be  duly  represent- 
ed :  for  even  things  in  themselves  great  and  excellent, 
if  related  in  a  cold  and  lifeless  manner,  often  do  not 
n  a  degree  suitable  to  their  dignity  and  im- 
And   this  seems  particularly  necessary  in 
In  order  to  represent  what  every  one  says,  ac- 
cording (o  his  different  country,  age,  temper,  and  sta- 
tion of  life,  in  the  same  manner  we  may  suppose  he 
either  really  did,  or  would  have  spoken  himself  on  that 
occasion.    Besides  there  are  some  scenes  of  action  which 
require  very  pathetic  and  moving  language  to  repre- 
sent them  agreeably  to  their  nature.     And  in  descrip- 
tions, the  most  beautiful  tropes  and  lively  figures  are 
often  necessary  to  set  the  ideas  of  things  in  a  proper 
light.   From  whence  it  appears,  that  painting  and  ima- 
gery make  up  no  small  part  of  the  historian's  province, 
though  his  colours  are  not  so  strong  and  glittering  as 
those  either  of  the  poet  or  orator.     He  ought  therefore 
to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  manners  of  men  and  the 
nature  of  the  passions,  since  he  is  often  obliged  to  de- 
scribe both;  in  the  former  of  which   Herodotus  ex- 
cels, and  Thucydides  m  the  latter,  as  Dionysius  has  ob- 
served. 
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Now  from  these  several  properties  laid  down  by  an-  Conpori- 
cient  writers,  as  requisite  for  an  historical  style,  it  seems     i»«  of 
upon  the  whole  to  agree  best  with  the  middle  charac-  *'i"t017- 
ter.    And  this  will  further  appear,  by  what  they  say         * 
relating  to  the  ornamental  parte  of  style  ;  namely,  com- 
position and  dignity.    As  to  the  former  of  these,  which 
respects  the  structure  of  sentences,  and  the  several  parts 
of  them,  Demetrius  remarks,  that  "  An  historical  pe- 
riod' ought  neither  to  rise  very  high,  nor  sink  very  low, 
but  to  preserve  a  medium."    This  simplicity  (he  says} 
*'  becomes  the  gravity  and  credit  of  history  ;  and  die. 
tioguishes  it  from  oratory  on  the  one  hand,  and  dia- 
logue on  the  other."     His  meaning  is,  tbat  historical 
periods  should  neither  be  so  full  and  sonorous  as  is  fre- 
quent in  oratory  :  nor  yet  so  short  and  flat  as  in  dia- 
logue :  the  former  of  which,  as  he  says,  require  a  strong 
voice  to  pronounce  tfaem ;  and  the  latter  have  scarce 
the  appearance  of  periods.     So  tbat,  according  to  this 
judicious  writer,  the  periods  best  suited  for  history  are 
tbose  which,  being  of  a  moderate  length,  will  admit  of 
a  jast  rise  and  cadency,  and  may  he  pronounced  with 
ease.     And  Dionysius  tells  us,  that  "  History  should 
flow  smooth  and  even,  everywhere  consistent  with  itself, 
without  roughness  or  chasms  in  the  sound.*'     This  re- 
lates to  the  harmony  of  periods,  which  arises  from  such 
a  position  of  the  words  as  renders  the  sound  pleasant 
and  agreeable,  and  as  he  thinks  ought  to  be  attended 
to  in  history,     And  as  to  dignity,  which  respects  (he 
use  of  tropes  and  figures,  the  same  author  says,  that 
'  "  History  should  be  embellished  with  such  figures  as 
are  neither  vehement  nor  carry  in  tbem  the  appearance 
of  art."    This  is  agreeable  to  what  Cicero  observes,  in 
comparing  Xenophon  and   Calistbenes,  two  Greek  his- 
torians.    "  Xenophon  the  Socratic  (says  he)  was  the 
first  philosopher,  and  after  him  Calisthenes  the  scholar 
of  Aristotle,  who  wrote  an  history:  the  latter  almost 
like  a  rhetorician  :  but  the  style  of  the  former  is  more 
moderate,  and  has  not  the  force  of  an  orator,  less  vehe- 
ment perhaps,  but  in  my  opinion  more  sweet  and  plea- 
sant."   The  difference  between  these  two  writers,  with r>c  0<at, 
regard  to  their  style,  consisted  chiefly  in  the  choice  oflib.  H. 
their  figures:  which  in   Xenophon  were  more  gentle"-  '*■ 
and  moderate,  and  therefore  in  the  judgment  of  Cicero 
more  agreeable  to  history.     Now  these  several  proper- 
ties relating  to  the  ornaments  of  language,  as  well  as 
those  before  mentioned,  which  by  ancient  writers  have 
been  thought  requisite  for  history,  are  all  soiled  to  the 
middle  style,  as  we  have  elsewhere  shown  at  large.  See 
Oratory,  N°  99 — 121. 

Bnt  notwithstanding  this  general  account 'of  the  se- 
veral properties  wliicli  constitute  an  historical  stjle,  it 
admits  of  considerable  varieties  from  the  different  na- 
ture and  dignity  of  the  subject.  The  lives  of  particu- 
lar persons  do  not  require  that  strength  and  majesty  of 
expression,  nor  all  those  ornaments  of  language,  as 
an  history  of  the  Roman  empire.  And  accordingly 
we  fiod  the  style  of  Nepos  and  Suetonius  very  differ, 
ent  from  that  of  Livy,  The  former  is  smooth  and 
easy,  scarce  rising  above  the  low  character  j  but  the 
latter  often  approaches  near  to  the  sublime.  And 
other  historians  again  have  kept  a  medium  between 
these.  Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  we  may  conclude, 
that  the  middle  style  is  the  proper  character  for  his- 
tory }  though  historians  mav  sometimes  sink  into  the 
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Compmi-  low  character,  and  at  other  time*  t!m  to  the  gran-  reconcile   the   sentiments   of  writer!    upon  this  dead,   toinpou- 

tlnn  of    deur  and  magnificence  of  the  sublime,  from  the  dif-  who  teem  to  attribute  different  character*  to  an  hi*to-     l'^  <* 

Hut  my.    ferer,t  nature  of  their  subject,  or  aome  particular  parts  rical  style,  or  at  least  to  judge  where  the  truth  lie*  ; ,  Hl^"^ 

*         of  it.     For  that  it  to  be  esteemed  the  proper  charac-  since  a  variety  of  style  it  not  only  requisite  in  different        * 

ter  of  any  writing  which  in  the  general-  best  *uit<  it.  subjects,  bat  likewise  in  different  parti  of  the  same 

And  this  distinction  may  help  us  in  some  meaanre  to  work. 
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History  of  Nature,  or  Natural  History.  See  Na- 
tdbai,  History. 
.  HISTRIO,  in  the  ancient  drama,  signified  an  ac- 
tor or  comedian  ;  but  more  especially  a  pantomime,  who 
exhibited  bis  part  by  gesture*  and  dancing.  Livy  in- 
forma  ut  that  the  hwtriones  were  brought  to  Rome 
from  Etruria,  in  the  year  of  the  city  391,  (Dec.  i. 
Jib.  7.). 

HISTRIX.     SeeHYSTBiX. 

HITCHING,  a  large  and  populous  town  of  Hert- 
fordshire in  England,  situated  near  a  large  wood  called 
Hitchteood.  The  manor  was  the  ancient  demesne  of 
the  kings  of  England,  as  it  continue*  at  this  day  ;  and 
it  has  been  the  dower  of  several  of  tbeir  queens.  The 
town  is  reckoned  the  second  in  the  county  for  number 
of  streets,  houses,  and  inhabitants.  It  was  formerly 
famous  for  the  staple  commodities  of  the  kingdom,  and 
divers  merchants  of  the  staple  of  Calais  resided  here, 
since  which  that  trade  it  lost.  The  inhabitants  now 
make  Urge  quantities  of  malt ;  and  the  market  it  one 
of  the  greatest  in  England  for  wheat.  Population  3608. 
W.  Long.  o.  10.  N.  Lat.  51.  58. 

HITHE,  or  Htthe,  a  town  of  Kent  in  England, 
70  miles  from  London.  It  is  one  of  the  cinque  ports  ; 
and  bad  formerly  five  parishes,  but  by  the  choking  up  of 
its  harbour  and  other  accidents  is  now  reduced  to  one. 
In  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  numbers  of  its  inhabitants 
were  cut  off  by  a  pestilence,  200  of  their  houses  con- 
sumed by  fire,  and  five  of  their  ships  sunk  at  sea,  with 
the  loss  of  100  men  ;  so  that  the  people  were  going  to 
abandon  the  town,  had  not  the  king  by  his  charter 
generously  released  to  them,  for  five  turns  next  follow- 
ing, their  service  of  Eve  ships  of  100  men  and  five 
horse,  which  they  were  to  have  furnished  out  and  kept 
at  their  own  charge  in  the  king's  wart  for  it  days. 
'  It  was  first  incorporated  by  the  name  of  harons  of  the 
town  and  port  of  Hith;  but  the  government  was  after- 
wards changed.  It  wat  incorporated  by  Queen  Eliza- 
beth with  the  name  of  the  mayor,  jurats,  and  common- 
alty of  the  town  and  port  of  Hith,  who  with  the  free- 
men  elect  the  members  of  parliament.  The  mayor  it 
chosen  yearly  on  Candlemas-day.  Here  is  a  market 
on  Saturdays,  and  fairs  in  July  and  December..  From 
hence  to  Canterbury  is  a  paved  Roman  military  way, 
called  Sloney  Street ;  and  at  a  little  distance  from  hence 
arc  the  remains  of  the  walls  of  a  castle,  which  included 
10  acres.  There  it  a  remarkable  pile  of  dry  bones  in 
the  town,  28  feet  long,  6  broad,  and  8  high  j  they  are 
kept  in  a  vault  under  the  church  in  at  good,  order  as 
books  in  a  library,  consisting  of  several  thousand  beads, 
arms,  legs,  thigh-bones,  See.  tome  very  gigantic,  .and 
appear  by  an  inscription  to  be  the  remains  of  the  Banes 
and  Britons  killed  in  a  battle  near  this  place,  before 
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the  Norman  conquest.     From  hence  to  Boulogne  it        i 
reckoned  the  shortest  cnt  to  France.    Population  2318  jioJdlev. 

iniSu.     E.Long.  1.  10.  N.  Lat.  ft.  8.  1 ^~L 

HITTITES,  the  descendants  of  Heth.    See  Hith. 
HIVE,  in  country  affairs,  a  convenient  receptacle 
for  bees.     See  Apis  and  Bee. 

HIVITES,  a  people  descended  from  Canaan.  They 
dwelt  at  first  in  the  country  which  was  afterwards  pos- 
sessed by  the  Caphtorims,  or  Philistines.  There  were 
Hivites  likewise  at  Sbecbem  and  Gibeon,  and  conse- 
quently in  the  centre  of  the  promised  land ;  for  the 
inhabitant*  nf  Shecbem  and  the  Gibeonite*  were  Hi- 
vites, (Joshua xi.  19.  Genesis  xxxiv.  2.).  Lastly,  there 
were  some  beyond  Jordan,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Her* 
mon  (Joshua  xi.  3,).  Bochart  is  of  opinion,  that  Cad- 
mus, who  carried  a  colony  of  Phoenicians  into  Greece, 
was  an  Hivite.  His  name,  Cadmus,  comes  from  the 
Hebrew  Keden,  "  the  east,"  because  be  wat  of  the  east- 
ern part  of  the  land  of  Canaan.  The  name  of  his  wife 
Hermibne,  come*  from  Mount  Hermon,  at  the  foot 
whereof  the  Hivites  bad  tbeir  dwelling.  The  meta- 
morphosis of  Cadmus1!  companions  into  serpents  U 
grounded  on  the  signification  of  the  name  Hivites, 
which  in  Phoenician  signifies  "  serpents." 

HOACHE,  in  Natural  History,  a  kind  of  earth 
approaching  to  the  nature  of  chalk,  bnt  harder,  and 
feeling  like  soap  ;  whence  some  think  that  it  is  either 
the  same  with  the  soap-rock  of  Cornwall,  or  very  like 
it.  The  Chinese  mix  it  with  water  till  the  liquor  is  of 
the  consistence  of  cream,  and  then  varnish  tbeir  ohina- 
ware  with  it. 

HOADLEY,  Benjamin,  successively  bishop  of 
Bangor,  Hereford,  Salisbury,  and  Winchester,  was 
bora  in  1676.  His  first  preferment  in  the  church  was 
the  rectory  of  St  Peter  1e  Poor,  and  the  lectureship  of 
St  Mildred's  in  the  Poultry.  In  the  year  1706,  be 
published  some  Remarks  on  the  late  Bishop  Atterbnry's 
sermon  at  the  funeral  of  Mr  Bennet,  in  which  Dr  At- 
terbnry  had,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr  Hoadley,  laid  down 
some  dangerous  propositions.  Two  year*  after,  Mr 
Hoadley  again  entered  the  lilts  against  this  formi- 
dable antagonist ;  and  in  his  exceptions  against  a  ser- 
mon published  by  Dr  Atterbury,  Entitled  **  The  Power 
of  Charity  to  Cover  Sin,"  he  attacked  the  doctor  with 
his  usual  strength  of  reasoning  and  dispassionate  ic- 
'  qniiy.  In  1709,  another  dispute  arose  between  these 
two  learned  combatants,  concerning  the  doctrine  of 
non-resistance,  occasioned  by  a  performance  of  Mr 
Hoadley 's,  io titled  *l  The  Measures  of  Obedience  ;" 
some  positions  in  which  Dr  Atterbnry  endeavoured 
to  confute  in  his  elegant  Latin  sermon  preached  that 
year  before  the  London  clergy.  .  In  tbjj  debate  Mi 
Hoadley,  signalized  himself  in  so  eminent  a  degree, 
that 
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loedlet.  that  the  honourable  house  of  commons  gave  him  a 
■  f  ■'  particular  mark  of  their  regard,  by  representing, 
in  an  address  to  the  queen,  the  signal  services  he 
had  done  to  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.— 
The  principles,  however,  which  he  espoused  being  re- 
pugnant to  the  general  temper  ef  those  times,  drew 
the   virulence  of  a  party  ;  jet  it 
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hi*  rife  inserted  in  the  supplement  to  the  Biographia   Hoadltj 
Britannic*.  B 

Hoadxey,  Benjamin,  M.  D.  sen  ef  the  former,  wee  .  Hohbe.. 
horn  in  17061  and  studied  at  Bennet  college,  Cam- 
bridge,  nnder  the  tuition  of  Dr  Herring,  afterwards 
archbishop  of  Canterbury.     He  took  bis  degree  in  phy- 
sio -,  and  particularly  applying  himself  to  mathematical 


period  (1710,  when,  aa  he  himself  expressed  it,  fury     and  philosophical  studies,  was,  when  very  young, 

**     iT  itted  a  member  of  the  royal  society.     lie  was  made 


seemed  to  be  let  loote  upon  him)  that  the  late  Mrs  Hi 
land  presented  bim  to  the  rectory  of  Streatham  in  Sur- 
ry, unasked,  unapplied  to,  and  withnut  his  either  ha- 
ving seen  her  or  been  seen  by  her.  Soon  after  the  ac- 
cession of  King  George  I.  Mr  Hoadley  was  consecrated 
to  the  tea -of  Bangor}  and,  1717,  having  broached 
some  opinions  concerning  the  nature  of  Christ's  king- 
dom, &c  he  again  became  the  object  of  popular  cla- 
mour. At  this  juncture  he  was  distinguished  by  an- 
other particular  mark  of  the  royal  regard,  by  means 
of  which  the  convocation  was  successively  prorogued, 
and  it  was  not  permitted  to  sit,  or  do  any  business, 
till  that  resentment  was  entirely  subsided.  In  1721 
he  was  translated  to  Hereford ;  and  from  thence,  in 
*7*3i't*  Salisbury.  In  1734,  he  was  translated  to 
Winchester  (on  the  demise  of  Dr  Willis),  and  pub- 
lished his  Plain  Account  of  the  Sacrament:  a  perform- 
ance which  served  as  a  butt  for  his  adversaries  to  shoot 
at ;  yet  impartiality  owns  it  to  be  clear,  rational,  and 
manlv,  written  with  great  candour  and  judgment,  and 


register  of  Hereford  while  his  father  filled  that  see,  and 
was  early  appointed  physician  to  his  majesty's  house- 
hold, hat  died  at  bis  house  in  Chelsea  in  1757.  He' 
wrote,  1.  Three  letters  on  the  organs  of  respiration,  410* 
2.  The  Suspicions  Husband,  a  comedy.  3.  Observa- 
tions on  a  series  of  electrical  experiments;  and,  4.  Ora- 
ch anniversoria,  in  Theatre  Col.  Med.  Londin.  ex  Har- 
vei  institute  habita  die  Octob.  1 742. 

HOAI-mcam-FOu,  a  city  of  China,  in  the  province 
of  Hiang-nan.  According  to  Greater,  it  is  situated  in 
a  marsh,  and  ia  enclosed  by  a  triple  wall.  Aa  the  ground 
on  which  it  standi  is  lower  than  the  led  of  the  canal, 
the  inhabitants  live  in  continual  dread  of  an  inundation. 
The  suburbs  extend  to  the  distance  of  a  league  on  each 
side  of  the  canal,  and  form  at  their  extremity  a  kind  of 
port  on  the  river  Hoang-ho.  This  place  is  very  po- 
pulous, and  every  thing  in  it  announces  an  active  and 
brisk  trade.     One  of  those  great  mandarins  who  I 


the  inspection  of  the  canals  and  t 


■r- 


and  who 


aaited  to  the  capacity  of  every  serious  and  considerate     are  also  obliged  to  supply  the  court  with  necessary  pro- 
inquirer  after  troth.— His  latter  days  were  embittered     -'-'---   ---'-<----     "•■  ■- 

by  a  most  vile  instance  of  fraud  and  ingratitude.  The 
bishop  took  a  French  priest,  who  pretended  to  abjure 
his  religion,  under  his  protection,  with  no  other  re- 
commendation than  that  of  his  necessities;  in  return  for 
which  act  of  humanity,  the  priest  found  an  opportunity 
of  getting  the  bishop's  name  written  by  his  own  hsnd, 
and,  causing  a  note  of  some  thousand  ponnds  to  be  placed 
before  it,  offered  it  in  payment.     But  the  bishop  deny- 


ing it  to  be  bis,  it  was  brought  before  s  court  ofjustice,     Medicine  Index. 


resides  here.  This  city  has  eleven  others  under 
its  jurisdiction ;  two  of  which  are  of  the  second,  and 
nine  of  the  third  class. 

HOAR-koukd.    See  Mariubium,  Botani  In- 

HOARSENESS,  in  Medicine,  a  diminution  of  the 
voice,  commonly  attended  with  a  preternatural  asperity 
and  roughness  thereof.  The  parts  affected  are  the 
aspera  arteria  and  larynx.   For  its  causes  and  cure,  see 


-and  was  there  found  to  he  a  gross  imposition.  The  no- 
grateful  villain  had  now  recourse  to  a  pamphlet,  in 
"whieb  he  charged  the  bishop  with  being  a  drunkard ; 
arid  alleged  tbat  he  bad  the  note  of  bim  when  he  was 
sn  liquor.  Ts  this  calumny  the  bishop  made  a  full 
and  nervous  answer;  in  which  he  exposed  the  man's 
"falsehood,  and  solemnly  averred  that  he  was  never 
>drunk  in  his  whole  rife.  The  world  with  becoming 
ardour  embraced  his  defence,  and  he  had  the  happi- 
ness to  find  himself  perfectly  acquitted  even  of  any 
suspicion  of  such  a  charge.  As  a  writer,  he  possessed 
uncommon  abilities.  His  sermons  (published  in  1754 
and  1755)  are  esteemed  inferior  to  few  writings  in  the 
English  language,  for  plainness  and  perspicuity,  ener- 
gy and  strength  of  reasoning,  and  a  free  and  masterly 
manner.  In  private  life,  he  was  naturally  facetious 
easy,  and  complying ;  fond  of  company,  yet  would 
frequently  leave  it  for  the  purposes  of  study  or  devo- 
tion. He  was  everywhere  happy ;  and  particularly 
in  his  own  family,  where  he  took  all  opportunities  of 
instructing  by  bis  influence  and  example.  He  died  in 
1761,  aged  83.  Besides  the  works  already  mentioned, 
lie  wrote,  1.  Terms  of  Acceptance,  Svo.  2.  Reason- 
ableness of  Conformity.  3.  On  the  Saeraroent.  His 
tracts  and  pamphlets  are  extremely  numerous :  and 
the  reader  may  tee  a  complete  catalogue  of  them  in 


HOBAL,  in  Mythology,  an  idol  of  the  ancient 
Arabs,  the  worship  of  which  at  Mecca  was  destroyed 
by  Mahomet. 

HOBBES,  Thomas,  a  political  writer,  was  born  at 
Malmsbury  in  1588.  He  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman  ; 
and  having  completed  his  studies  at  Oxford,  be  was  af- 
terwards governor  to  the  eldest  son  of  William  Caven- 
dish earl  of  Devonshire.  He  travelled  through  France 
and  Italy  with  that  yonng  nobleman,'  and  at  length  ap- 
plied hi urself  entirely  to  the  study  of  polite  literature. 
He  translated  ThncydideB  into  English  ;  and  published 
his  translation  in  1618,  in  order  to  show  bis  country- 
men, from  the  Athenian  history,  the  disorders  and 
confusions  of  a  democratic  I  government.  In  1636  his 
patron  the  earl  of  Devonshire  died;  and  in  1628  bis 
son  died  also ;  which  loss  affected  Mr  Hohbes  to  such 
a  degree,  that  he  very  willingly  accepted  an  offer  made 
him  of  going  abroad  a  second  time  with  the  son  of  Sir 
Gervase  Clifton ;  whom  he  accordingly  accompanied 
into  France,  and  staid  there  some  time.  But  while 
he  continued  there,  he  was  solicited  to  return  to  Eng- 
land, and  to  resume  his  concern  for  the  hopes  of  tbat 
family  to  whom  he  had  attached  himself  so  early,  and 
to  which  ho  owed  so  many  and  so  great  obligations. 
In  1631,  the  countess  dowager  of  Devonshire  desired 
to  put  the  young  earl  under  his  care,  who  was  then 
3Zl 
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Hnbbei.  about  the  Ige  of  13.  Tfaii  wa*  very 
*  "  «-"  Hobbet's  inclinations,  who  discharged  that  trust  with 
great  fidelity  and  diligence.  Id  1634,  he  republished 
hi*  translation  of  Thucydides,  and  prefixed  to  it  a  de- 
dication to  that  young  nobleman^  in  which  he  gives  a 
great  character  of  bis  father,  and  represents  111  the 
strongest  ttrnis  the  obligations  he  was  under  to  that 
illustrious  family.  The  same  year  lie  accompanied  hi* 
noble  pupil  to  Pari*,  where  lie  applied  bis  vacant  hour* 
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to  Mr  great  care  and  pain*  his  religion*,  political,  and  moral  H«*>b*» 
principles,  into'  a  complete  system,  which  he  called  the  "  "  «"  J 
Leviathan,  and  which  was  printed  in  English  at  Lou- 
don in  1650  and  1651,  After  the  publication  of  hi* 
Leviathan  be  returned  to  England,  and  passed  the  sum- 
mer enmmonly  at  his  patron  the  earl  of  Devonshire's 
seat  in  Derbyshire,  and  some  of  his  winters  in  town, 
where  he  had  for  hit  intimate  friend*  some  pf  the  great- 
of  the  age.    Io  1660,  upon  the  Restoration,  he 


to  the  study  of  natural  philosophy,  and  more  especially     quitted  (be  country,  and  came  up  to  London,  where 


to  the  .perffct  understand ing  of  mechanism,  and  the 
causes  of  animal  motion.  He  had  frequent  conversa- 
tion* upon  these  subjects  with  Father  Marin  Mersenne  j 
a  man  deservedly  famous,  and  wbo  kept  up  a  corre- 
spondence with  almost  all  the  learned  in  Europe.  From 
Pari*  he  attended  his  pupil  into  Italy,  where  lit  Pisa  he 
became  known  to  that  great  astronomer  Galileo  Gali- 
lei, who  communicated  to  him  bis  notions  wy  freely  ; 
and  after  having  seen  all  that  was  remarkable  in  that 
country,  he  returned  with  the  earl  of  Devonshire  into 
England.  Afterwards,  foreseeing  the  civil  wars,  he 
went  to  seek  a  retreat  at  Paris  ;  where,  by  the  good 


btained  from  the  king  assurance  of  protection,  and 
had  an  annual  pension  of  tool,  'settled  upon  him  out 
of  the  privy  purse.  Yet  this  did  not  render  him  en- 
tirely safe  :  for,  in  1666,  bis  Leviathan  and  bis  trea- 
tise De  Cive  were  oensnrcd  by  parliament ;  which 
alarmed  him  very  much,  as  did  also  the  bringing  in  of 
a  bill  into  the  house  of  common*  to  punish  atheism  awl 
profanenes*,  'When  this  storm  was  a  little  blown  over, 
bo  began  to  think  of  procuring  a  beautiful  edition  of 
his  pieces  that  were  is  Latin  j  hut  finding  this  im- 
practicable in  England,  bo  caused  it  to  be  undertaken 
abroad,  where  they  were  published  in  quarto  in  1 "" 


offices  of  his  friend  Father  Mersenne,  he  became  knowp     from  the  press  of  John  BUau.     In  1 669,  he  was  vi- 


ta the  famous  Renatus  des  Cartes,  and  afterwards  held 
a  correspondence  with  him  upon  several  mathematical 
subjects,  as  appears  from  the  letters  of  Mr  Hobbes  pub- 
lished in  the  works  of  Des  Cartes.  But  when  this 
philosopher  printed  afterwards  his  Meditations,  where- 
in, he  attempted  to  establish  points  of  the  highest  conse- 
quence from  innate  ideas,  Mr  Hohhes  took  the  liberty 
of  dissenting  from  bim ;  as  did  also  the  French  king's 
mathematics!  professor,  the  illustrious  Peter  Geasendi, 
with  whom  Mr  Hobhes  contracted  a  very  .close  friend- 
ship, which  was  not  interrupted  till  the  death  of  the 
former.  In  1642,  Mr  Hobbes  printed  a  few  copies 
of  bis  famous  book  De  Cive,  which,  in  proportion  as 
it  became  knonn,  raised  him  many  adversaries,  wbo 
charged  bim  with  instilling  principles  which  bad  a 
dangerous  tendency.  Among  many  illustrious  person* 
who,  upon  shipwreck  of  the  royal  cause,  retired  to 
France  for  safety,  was  Sir  Charles  Cavendish,  brother 
to  the  duke  of  Newcastle  ;  and  this  gentleman,  being 
skilled  in  every  branch  of  tho  mathematics,  proved  a 
constant  friend  and  patron  to  Mr  Hobhes;  who,  by 
embarking  in  1645  in  a  controversy  about  squaring  the 
circle,  was  frown  so  famous  for  it,  that  in  1647  De 
vms  recommended  to  instruct  Charles  prince  of  Wales, 
afterwards  King  Charles  II.  in  mathematical  learning. 
His  care  io  the  discharge  of  this  office  gained  him  the 
esteem  of  that  prince  in  a  very  high  degree  :  and  though 
he  afterwards  withdrew  his  public  favour  to  Mr  Hobbes 
on  account  of  his  writings,  yet  he  always  retained 
a  sense  of  the  services  he, had  done  him;  showed  hint 
various  marks  of  bis  favour  after  he  wa*  restored  to  hi* 
dominions)  and.  »»  some  say,  had  -his  picture  hanging 
in  hi*  closet.  This  year  also  was  printed  in  Holland, 
by  tho  care  of  M.  Sorbiere,  n 
plete  edition  of  hit  book  De  Cive  ■;  to  which  are  pro- 
filed two  Latin  letters  to  the  editor,  the  one  by  Mr 
Gasaendi,  the  other  by  Father  Mersenne,  in  commeu- 
datiooofit:  and  in  1650  was  published  at  London  0 
•mall  treatise  of  Mr  Hobbes's,  entitled  Linton  Natures 
and  another  De  corpore  politico,  or  "  Of  the  element* 
of  tho  law." 
All  this  tinw  Mr  Hobbes  bad  bees  digesting  with 


sited  by  Cosmo  de  MedicU,  then  prince,  afterward* 
duko  of  Tuscany,  wbo  gave  him  ample  marks  of  bis 
esteem  and  respect ;  and  having  received  his  picture, 
and  a  complete  collection  of  his  writings,  caused  them 
to  be  repesited,  the  farmer  among. his  curiosities,  the 
letter  in  his  noble  library  at  Florence.  Tho  like  visit* 
he  received  fro**  foreign  ambassador*  and  other  strangers 
of  distinction  ;  wbo  were  curious  to  tee  a  person  whose 
singular  opinions  and  numerous  writing*  had  made  so 
much  noise  all  over  Europe.  In  1672,  bo  wrote  bin 
own  life  >n  Latin  verse,  when,  at  bo  observes,  be  bad 
completed  hit  84th  year:  and,  in  1674,  be  published 
in  English  verse  fonr  books  of  Homer's  Odyssey;  which 
waa  so  well  received,  that  it  encouraged  bim  to  under- 
take the  whole  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  which  be  likewise 
performed  end  peblished  in  1675.  About  this  time 
be  took  his  leave  of  London,  end  went  to  spend  the 
remainder  of  his  days  in  Derbyshire  :  where,  however, 
he  did  not  remain  inactive,  notwithstanding  bis  ad- 
vanced age  ;  hut  published  from  time  to  time  sever*  1 
pieces,  to  be  found  in  the  collection  of  fail  works.  He 
died  in  1679,  "B60"  9  s- 

A*  to  bis  character  and  manners,  tbey  are  the*  de- 
scribed by  Dr  White  Kennel,  in  hi*  Memoir*  of  the 
Cavendish  family.  "  The  earl  of  Devonshire  (says 
be)  for  his  whole  life  entertained  Mr  Hobbes  in  bis 
family,  as  bis  old  tutor  rather  than  as  hi*  friend  oe 
confidant.  He  let  him  live  under  bis  roof  in  case  and 
plenty,  and  in  hi*  own  way,  without  making  nse  of  bias 
in  any  public,  or  to  much  a*  domestic  affairs.  He 
would  frequently  put  off  the  mention  of  his  name,  and 
say,  '  He  was  a  humorist,  and  nobody  could  acconnf 
for  him.'  There  is  a  tradition  in  the  family,  of  the 
and  customs  of  Mr  Hobhes,  somewhat  obwt- 
vable.  His  professed  rule  of  health  was  to  dedicate 
the  morning  to  his  exercise,  and  the  afternoon  to  his 
studies.  And  therefore,  at  bis  first  rising,  be  walked 
out,  and  climbed  any  bill  within  his  reach  ;  or  if  the- 
weather  was  not  dry,  he  fatigned  himself  within  doors 
by  tome  exercise  or  other,  to  be  in  a  tweet :  recom- 
mending that  practice  upon  this,  opinion,  that  an  old 
men  bad  more  moisture  than. beat,  and  therefore  be- 
such 
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such  motion  bett  was  to.be  acquired  and  moisture  ex- 
pelled. After  this,  ho  took  a  comfortable  hreakfast  } 
"'  and  then  went  round  tho  lodging*  to  wait  opon  tbo 
earl,  the  countess,  and  the  children,  and  any  consider- 
able strangers,  paying  soma  short  addresses  to  all  of 
them.  He  kept  these  rounds  till  about  12  o'clock, 
when  he  hod  a  little  dinner  provided  for  bira,  which 
he  ate  always  by  himself  without  ceremony.  Soon  af- 
ter dinner  he  retired  to  his  study,  and  had  his  candle 
with  to  or  12  pipes  of  tobacco  laid  by  him  ;  then  shut* 
ting  bis  door,  he  fell  to  *  mo  king,  thinking,  and  wri- 
ting for  several  hour*.  He  retained  a  friend  or  two  at 
conrt,  and  especially  the  lord  Arlington,  to  protect 
him  if  occasion  should  require.  He  used  to  any,  that 
it  was  lawful  to  make  use  of  ill  instrument*  to  do  onr- 
selvet  good :  *  If  I  were  cast  (say*  he)  into  a  deep  pit, 
and  the  devil  should  put  down  his  cloven  foot,  I  would 
take  hold  of  it  to  be  drawn  out  by  it.'  After  the  Re- 
storation, ho  watched  all  opportunities  to  ingratiate 
himself  with  the  king  and  his  prime  minister*  ;  and  look- 
ed upon  hi*  pension  to  be  mora  valuable,  as  an  earnest 
of  favour  and  protection,  than  upon  any  other  Recount. 
Hi*  future  course  of  life  wa*  to  be  free  from  dan- 
ger. He  could  not  endure  to  be  left  in  an  empty 
house.  Whenever  the  ear)  removed,  he  would  go  along 
with  him,  even  to  his  last  stage,  from  Chauwortb  to 
Hardwick.  When  he  was  in  a  very  weak  condition, 
he  dared  not  to  be  left  behind,  but  made  his  tray  upon 
a  feather-bed  in  *  coach,  though  ho  survived  the  jour- 
ney but  a  few  day*.  He  could  not  bear  any  discourse  of 
death,  and  teemed  to  cast  off  all  thoughts  of  it.  He 
delighted  to  reckon  upon  longer  life.  The  winter  be- 
fore he  died,  be  made  a  warm  coat,  which  he  said  mutt 
last  him  three  years,  and  then  he  would  have  such  ano- 
ther. In  hi*  last  tickue**  hi*  frequent  questions  were, 
Whether  his  disease  wa*  curable  ?  and  when  intimations 
were  given,  that  he  might  have  ease,  hot  no  remedy, 
ha  used  this  expression,  '  I  shall  be  glad  to  find  a  hole 
to  creep  out  of  the  warld  at ;'  which  are  reported  to 
have  been  hi*  lait  sensible  word* ;  and  nis  lying  some 
days  following  in  a  sile.nl  stupefaction,  did  seem  owing 
to  hi*  mind  more  than  to  his  body. 

The  reverend  Mr  Granger  observe*,  that  Hobbes's 
style  is  incomparably  better  than  that  of  any  other  wri- 
ter in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  and  was  for  its  uncom- 
mon strength  and  parity  scarcely  equalled  in  the  suc- 
ceeding reign.  "  He  ha*  in  translation  (sat*  he) 
done  Thucydlde*  as  much  justice  as  he  ha*  done  injury 
to  Homer;  but  be  looked  upon  himself  a*  born  for 
much  greater  things  than  treading  in  the  steps  of  hi* 
predecessors.  He  was  for  striking  out  new  paths  in 
science,  government,  and  religion  j  and  for  removing 
the  land-mark*  of  former  ages.  His  ethic*  have  a 
strong  tendency  to  corrupt  ovr  moral*,  and  bis  politics 
to  destroy  that  liberty  which  i*  the  birthright  of  every 
human  creature.  He  is  commonly  represented  as  a 
sceptic  in  religion,  and  a  dogmatist  in  philosophy ;  bnt 
he  was  a  dogmatist  in  both.  The  main  principle*  of 
hi*  Leviathan  are  as  little  founded  in  moral  or  evan- 
gelical troths,  a*  the  rule*  be  ha*  laid  down  for  squa- 
ring the  circle  are  En  mathematical  demonstration.  His 
book  on  human  nature  is  esteemed  the  beat  of  his 
work*,** 

HOBBY,  the  name  of  a  hawk  called  ,by  some  an. 
thor*  tatbuUv.    Sec  Falco,  Ornithology  Index. 
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It  i*  a  hawk  of  the  lure,  and  not  of  the  Gst ;  and  is     Host** 
very  like  the  aiker,  only  ranch  lea*.     It  makes  eaeel-        • 
lent  sport  with  net  and  spaniels ;  for  when  the  birds ,  Htwtlf'  ( 
see  the  bobby,  tbey  dare   not  commit  themselves   to' 
the  wing,  bnt  lie  close  to  the  ground,  and  so  arc  ta- 

Hobbt  is  also  a  name  formerly  given  to  strong  ac- 
tive horse*  of  a  middling  size :  they  are'  reported  td 
have  been  originally  natives  of  Ireland,  and  were  much 
liked  and  used.  Nags  answer  tho  same  description  a* 
to  size,  qualities,  and  employments. 

HOBGOBLIN,  is  a  name  vulgarly  applied  to  fai- 
ries or  apparitions.  Skinner  call*  tbe  word  robgob/im, 
and  derive*  it  from  Robin  Goodfellow,  Hob  being  (he 
nick-name  of  Robin :  bnt  Wallia  and  Junius,  with 
greater  probability^  derive  it  from  hapgob&mt,  empiute, 
because  they  are  supposed  to  hop  without  moving  both 
their  feet. 

HOBLERS,  or  Hobilirs,  Hobefarii,  in  our  an- 
cient customs,  were  mep  who,  by  their  tenure,  wen 
obliged  to  maintain  a  lightJwrse  or  hobby,  for  the  cer- 
tifying any  invasion  toward*  the  ■ea-side.— ■ The  nam* 
was  alio  need  for  certain  Irish  knight*,  who  nsed  to 
servo  as  light  horsemen  opon  bobbies. 

HOB-NAIL,  a  nail  with  a  thick  atrong  bead,  need 
in  shoeing  a  hobby  or  little  hone. 

HOB-NOB,  or  Hab-nab,  a  cant  word  formed  from 
hap  ite  hap,  and  denoting  an  event  which  happens  at 
random  or  by  mere  chance. 

HOBOO,  a  name  given  by  tbe  people  of  Otabeite, 
and  in  tbe  neighbouring  island*  of  the  Sooth  sea,  to 
their  superfine  cloth.  It  i*  the  thinnest  and  most  fi- 
nished preparation  of  the  aoota. 

H0B8HEE  cotfrees,  a  kind  of  Abyssinian  slave* 
very  frequent  in  tbe  empire  of  Hiodostan.  Tbey 
come  mostly  from  a  province  subject  to  tb*  Negus  of 
Ethiopia,  called  lunarian,  to  the  south  of  hi*  other 
dominion*,  and  bordering  upon  Negroland  in  Africa  ; 
from  whence  tbey  are  selected,  and  a  groat  traffic 
made  of  tbem  over  all  Mogolittan  and  Persia  ;  bat  it  is  - 
chiefly  from  tbe  port*  of  Arabia  and  the  Red  sea  that 
tbey  are  brought.  Nothing  can  bo  imagined  more 
smooth  and  gloaty,  and  perfectly  black,  than  their  skin ; 
in  which  they  far  surpass  tbo  negroes  on  the  coast  of 


morally  (peaking,  have  not  any  thing 
of  their  thick  lips,  though  otherwise  a*  woolly  haired 


they.  They  are  highly  valued  for  their  coorage,  . 
fidelity,  and  ihrrwdneu  ;  in  which  tbey  so  sar  excel,  aa 
often  to  rise  to  post*  of  great  honour,  and  are  mads 
governor*  of  places  under  the  title  Siddcet. 

HOBSON's- choice,  a  vulgar  proverbial  ex  pre**  ioa, 
applied  to  that  kind  of  cboicfe  in  which  there  is  no  al- 
ternative. It  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  name  of  a 
carrier  at  Cambridge,  who  let  out  hackney  horses,  and  ■ 
obliged  each  customer  to  take  in  bis  tnro  that  horse 
which  at ond  next  the  (table  door. 

HOC  HE,  Lazarus,  a  republican  French  general. 
This  extraordinary  man,  and  particular  favourite  of 
fortune,  was  born  on  tbe  24th  of  June  1768,  at  (ho 
village  of  Mont  reuil,  in  tbo  suburbs  of  Versailles.  His 
father,  in  tbe  early  part  of  bit  life,  bad  been  a  soldier  ;  . 
but  acted  afterward*  in  the  capacity  of  a  menial  ser- 
vant, and  was  appointed  to  feed  the  hoonds  of  Louie 
XV.     His  mother  died -soon  after  the  birth  of  vounc 

au, 


Heche,  by  which  he  vu  left  in  •  g 
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Hbche.    tut»>,-hta*ged  father  (then  about  71)  being  nimbi*  to  the.  substitute  who  monnted  guard  for  him  )  (be  Mcond     Hocbe. 

■       y  —  contribute   to  his  support.      By  the  humanity  of  an  was  devoted  to  the  incidental  expencei  of  ■  convivial '-'"  *"■■ 

aunt,  however,  who  kept  a  green  stall  at  Versailles,  boor  with  hi*  companions ;  and  the  third  defrayed  tbe 

be  was  rescued  from  absolute  beggary.     She  seat  bim  expences  of  the  book*  which  bo  borrowed.     He  son 

to  a  small  school,  where  he  acquired  a  tolerable  know-  turned  his  whole  attention  to  the  attainment  of  a  better 

ledge  of  reading  and  writing,  shewing  himself  at  once  knowledge  of  his  own  profession,  and  even  ventured  to 

the   best  and  most  mischievous  scholar  in  the  whole  point  ont  the  radical  defects  of  the  prevailing  system  of 

school.     He  was  made  a  chorister  by  the  rector  of  St  military  tactics,  and  reprobated  some  of  the  regulations 

Germain-en-Laye,  because  he  found  him  to  be  a  boy  which  obtained  in  the  army.     In  spite,  however,  of  Use 

of  a  very  lively  disposition.     He  very  soon  discovered  general  gravity  of  his  deportment,  be  was  no  enemy  to 

'[■satiable  thirst  for  information  upon  every  subject,  occasional  conviviality.     Having  once  understood  that 


asking  questions  at  those  who  were  much  older  than 
himself,  and  listening  with  the  utmost  attention  to  the 
answers  they  returned.  The  ingenuity  of  his  remarks 
and  inquiries  was  often  perplexing  to  others ;  but  as 
he  gradually  approached  towards  manhood,  a  very  re- 
markable change  took  place,  both  in  his  manners  and 
disposition.  His  loquacity  was  succeeded  by  a  musing, 
contemplative  turn,  and  be  proved  by  the  importance 
of  his  conversation,  that  he  had  not  meditated  in 
vain. 

Finding  that  his  wants  grew  more  numerous  than 
could  be  supplied  by  the  industry  of  his  aunt,  he  form- 
ed the  commendable  resolution  of  earning  his  own  sub- 
sistence, and  accordingly  became  a  sort  of  assistant  in 
the  royal  stables  of  Versailles.  His  ardent  character, 
however,  soon  found  this  situation  by  far  too  degrading ; 
he  already  viewed  it  with  abhorrence ;  and  having  ac- 
cidentally met  with  some  part  of  the  works  of  Rousseau, 


a  companion  bad  been  murdered  during  a  quarrel  it 
vicinity  of  the  metropolis,  be  determined  not  to  sleep 
till  he  had  taken  vengeance  on  the  assassin.  Marching 
forth  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  his  companions,  to  tb* 
bouse  where  the  deed  was  perpetrated,  be  demolished 
all  the  windows,  and  destroyed  the  furniture  ;  bat  for 
this  he  was  sentenced  to  three  months  confinement  in 
the  black  holt.  At  the  expiration  of  this  period  he  ex- 
hibited a  spectacle  truly  deserving  of  commiseration,  be- 
ing destitute,  of  linen,  clothe*  and  shoes,  bis  face  .pale 
and  disfigured,  and  in  this  condition  be  arrived  at  the 
barracks,  where  he  was  received  by  bis  companions 
with  every  demonstration  of  joy.  He  soon  after  fought 
a  duel  with  a  tyrannical  corporal,  of  whom  the  whole 
regiment  was  afraid  except  the  gallant  Hocbe.  The 
latter  fell,  and  Hocbe  received  a  deep  cnt  in  his  fore- 
bead,  which  added  greatly  to  bis  martial  appearance. 
Soon  after  this  period  appeared  the  celebrated  pam- 


a  spirit  of  independence  instantly  seized  upon  bim.   Ap-     phlet  of  Sieyes  respecting  the  Third  Ettate,  and  a! 
.prehending  that  he  might  better  his  situation  by  going     every  Frenchman  was  ready  to  prove  that  he  belonged 


.abroad,  to  which  he  was  strongly  urged  by  a  rascal  who 
made  a  prey  of  him,  even  offered  him  money  to  enable 
him  to  prosecute  the  undertaking,  and  then  gave  him 
to  understand  that  he  was  now  a  soldier  in  the  French 
guards.  Hocbe,  finding  it  wholly  unavailing  to  remon- 
strate, was  sent  at  the  age  of  10  to  join  his  regiment, 
which  was  then  quartered  at  Paris.  Hrre  he  found 
himself  possessed  of  no  more  than  I2j  livres  (about  tl. 
sterling),  the  united  result  of  his  own  economy,  and 
the  hounty  he  receive  1 '  '" 

out  of  this  small 
soldiers  t 


to  it.     The  guards,  it  is  well  known,  took  a"  decided 

grt  with  the  people  ;  and  on  the  14th  of  Jnly  1789, 
oche,  at  the  bead  of  bis  companions,  was  among  the 
first  who  seized  on  the  fiasiile.  The  guards  were 
formrd  into  the  lOid,  103d,  and  104th  regiments,  into 
the  last  of  which  Hocbe  was  admitted  with  the  rank 
of  second  adjutant,  when  he  had  an  opportunity  of  ma- 
nifesting his  talents  in  a  different  channel.  Improper 
hands  having  obtained  the  administration  of  the  military 
entering  tbe  army.  Even  hospital  of  the  French  guards,  he  minutely  investigated 
:d  to  treat  his  fellow  the  state  .of  the  accounts,  which  had  been  veiled  with 
a  breakfast,  which  exhausted  his  whole  ambiguity  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving.  He  amended 
ilkary  life,  however,  soon  appeared  to  be  the  discipline  of  the  army,  and  his  active  talents  did 
exactly  suited  to  his  disposition,  so  thai  he  surpassed  all  not  pass  unrewarded.  While  the  regiment  was  reviewed 
the  other  recruits  in  the  rapidity  with  which  be  learned  in  the  Etjsian  fields,  Servan,  the  minister  at  war,  was 
the  manual  exercise  ;  and  in  a  single  month  was  fit  for  so  delighted  with  the  platoons  of  Iloche's  company/,  that 
the  veteran  ranks,  be  enquired  who  the  young  man  was  by  whom  it  was 

His  limbs  were  admirably  proportioned,  his  dress  was      conducted,  and  he  bestowed  on  him  some  flittering  com- 
always  neat,  and  his  conduct  so  regular,  that  ho  was     pliments,  and  in  four  days  after  sent  him  the  brevet  of 


made  a  grenadier  at  the  request  of  the  company.  He 
now  felt  the  circumscribed  nature  of  his  education,  of 
which  lie  was  ashamed,  and  he  determined  to  achieve 
that  by  his  own  exertions  which  the  penury  of  bis  reln- 
.  tious  prevented  them  from  accomplishing.  He  saw  the 
necessity  or  a  command  of  books,  and  as  his  pay  was 
inadequate  to  the  purchase  of  these,  he  determined  to 
make  up  the  deficiency  by  manual  labour,  with  no 
species  of  which  was  he  ever  disgusted,  while  it  pnt  tbe 
means  of  intellectual  improvement  within  his  reach.  He 

rose  at  tbe  dawn  of  day,  either  to  draw  water,  or  trench  Merchen,  in  hringing  away  the  military  chest  of  the 
ground  for  the  gardeners  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris  ;  and  division,  and  conducting  the  sick  in  the  hospital,  when 
at  night  he  embroidered  vests  and  caps.  every  thing  appeared  to  be  in  the  power  of  the  enemy's 

The  fruits  of  his  industry  were,  at  tha  end  of  the     hussars.   Having  fought  in  the  capacity  of  aide-de-camp 
week,  divided  into  three  parts;  tbe  first  was  given  to     to   General  Leveneur,  at  Gntenbowen,   Necrwinden, 

the 


pliments,  and  in  four  days  after 
lieutenant  in  the  regiment  of  Rouergue.  He  left  Pans 
on  the  24th  of  June  1792,  in  order  to  join  his  regi- 
ment, then  in  garrison  at  Thionvillr.  General  Leve- 
neur, who  held  the  command  in  the  absence  of  Va- 
lence, sent  Lieutenant  Hochr  with  a  regiment  of  hussars, 
to  procure  provisions  for  the  troops  which  Miranda  had 
ordered  to  lay  siege  to  Maestricht.  This  he  executed 
with  universal  applause  ;  and  when  the  army  of  the 
Ardennes  was  ordered  to  recross  the  Mease,  Hoche 
powder  from   the  abbey  of 
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the  height!  ef  Vartrkb,  end  at  Blangen,  the  repub- 
J  lican  army  repassed  the  Dyle,  breaking  down  the 
bridges  ;  and  Hocbe  enabled  it  to  effect  a  retreat,  by 
disputing  every  inch  of  ground  along  with  the  rear- 
guard. 

When  Dumourier  threw  off  the  disguise  at  the  camp 
of  Maulde,  arresting  the  deputies  from  the  convention, 
General  Leveneur  entrusted  to  young  Hocbe  the  deli- 
cate charge  of  carrying  the  newi  to  Pari*.  Hi*  con- 
duct on  this  occasion  wun  highly  approved  of  by  the 
administration,  that  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  ad- 
jutant-general, and  chief  of  battalion ;  but  he  de- 
clined a  higher  rank  than  captain  and  aide-de-camp  to 
hit  patron. 

When  the  British  troops  and  the  Anatriani  besieged 
Dunkirk,  Houchard,  who  wa*  ordered  to  cover  the 
place,  threw  in  supplies  under  the  command  of  Soobam 
and  Adjutant-general  Hoocbe,  the  tatter  of  whom  in- 
spired all  around  him  with  enthusiasm  ;  keeping  up  the 
spirits  of  the  troops  and  harassing  the  enemy  by  frequent 
sallies,  while  the  right  wing  and  centre  of  the  besieging 
army  were  attacked  by  Jourdan.  Hocbe  constructed 
several  advanced  works  before  the  place,  and  for  six 
weeks  together  wa*  never  in  a  bed.  The  representa- 
tives with  the  amy,  aa  a  reward  for  his  activity,  ap- 
pointed him  chief  of  brigade. 

Having  obtained  this  rank,  he  was  sent  into  Austrian 
Flanders,  where  invariable  success  attended  all  his 
movements.  And  when  only  34  years  of  aga,  he  was 
appointed  commander  in  chief  of  the  army  of  the  Mo- 
selle, which  had  remained  for  a  long  time  inactive,  and 
even  experienced  some  disgrace  under  Houchard.  Few 
scenes  of  action  could  be  more  inauspicious  than  that 
upon  which  Hoche  was  now  abont  to  enter.  The  Aus- 
trian* and  Prussians  were  about  100,000  strong,  nnder 
the  command  of  the  first  officers  in  Europe,  which 
presented  a  formidable  front  from  the  Upper  Palatinate 
to  the  Hundsruek  :  and  almost  every  position  might  be 
deemed  impregnable.  The  troops  of  General  Hocbe 
were  nearly  undisciplined,  and  the  nature  of  their  situa- 
tion rendered  them  dispirited  ;  but  their  leader  first  en- 
deavoored  to  gain  tbeir  confidence,  which  he  conceived 
made  a  general  invincible  ;  he  restored  military  .disci- 
pline ;  investigated  the  characters  and  talents  of  bis  of- 
ficers ;  and  punished  or  rewarded  as  necessity  required. 

To  inspire  the  inhabitants  on  the  frontiers  with  cou- 
rage was  his  next  object,  for  which  purpose  he  visited 
the  different  towns  in  bis  vicinity,  frequented  popular 
societies,  and  addressed  them  in  person  ;  so  that  he  not 
only  secured  a  high  degree  of  confidence,  but  even  pro- 
cured volunteers,  clothes,  and  provision*.  Having  re- 
ceived instructions  from  the  committee  of  public  safety 
to  raise  the  siege  of  Bitche  and  Landau  ;  be  drew  a 
number  of  troops  from  the  different  garrisons,  and  on 
the  event  of  an  attack  on  the  quarter  he  had  weakened, 
he  gave  orders  to  General  Moreau  to  shut  himself  up 
in  Thiouville,  which  place  he  was  charged  to  defend 
until  death.  He  formed  sucb  a  general  plan  of  opera- 
tions as  gave  the  strongest  evidence  nf  his  great  milita- 
ry talents  ;  for  if  the  subordinate  parts  of  it  miscarried 
(which  was  actually  the  case),  the  grand  object,  the 
effecting  a  junction  with  Picbegrn,  who  commanded  the 
army  on  the  Rhine,  wa*  still  within  his  reach.  By  a 
sudden  and  formidable  manoeuvre,  be  so  astonished  the 
enemy,  that  they  immediately  quitted  the.  Sure, .  and 
5- 
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after  experiencing  a  defeat,  retired  towards  the  heights  Hotae. 
of  Blisecastel,  with  the  loss  of  700  men  killed  upon  the '■■  v  '■» 
field.'  The  dnke  of  Brunswick  retreated  towards  Kay. 
serlantern,  at  which  place  the  whole  of  the  Prussian 
column*  formed  a  junction.  General  Hocbe  was  well 
aware  that  his  great  object  would  be  attained,  if  he 
coold  vanquish  the  enemy  at  this  place,  and  therefore 
ho  began  to  scale  the  mountains,  and  when  he  reached 
the  plain  on  the  top,  be  found  them  deeply  entrench- 
ed. In  defiance  of  this  advantageous  position,  he  de- 
termined to  give  them  battle,  and  a*  soon  as  the  signal 
gun  was  fired,  he  advanced  from  the  ranks,  and  tossing 
bis  hat  ia  the  air,  he  exclaimed  "  Long  live  the  repub- 
lic !"  The  attack  on  his  part  was  bold,  and  the  de- 
fence of  the  enemy  was  obstinate  ;  about  40,000  were 
engaged  on  each  side,  but  the  able  manner  in  which 
the  duke  of  Brunswick  bad  fortified  bia  position,  gave 
him  evidently  the  advantage.  After  fighting  for  two 
days,  Hocbe  obtained  little  or  no  advantage.  The  am- 
munition of  the  Prussians  being  exhausted,  he  next  day 
determined  to  carry  their  entrenchments  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet;  but  being  informed  that  they  bad  ob- 
tained a  supply  during  the  night,  he  found  it  necessary' 
to  retreat.  But  be  soon  after  relieved  Landau,  and  ef- 
fected a  junction  with  General  Pichegrn,  being  appoint- 
ed commander  in  chief  of  both  armies. 

The  victorious  Hocbe  afterwards  made  himself  master 
of  Gennenheim;  Worms  and  Spires  opened  tbeir  gates 
to  receive  him,  and  Fort  Vauban  was  retaken.  It  was 
his  determination  to  cross  the  Rhine  at  Strasborgh,  or- 
Offendorf,  and  venture  into  the  heart  of  Germany  wit)) 
25,000  men  ;  to  which  movement  Picbegru  was  un- 
friendly, and  had  the  address  to  prevail  with  the  repre- 
sentatives then  present  to  refuse  their  sanction.  Robe- 
spierre now  regarded  him  with  a  jealous  eye ;  all  bis 
plans  were  treated  with  uumerited  indignity,  and  his 
arrest  wa*  resolved  on.  This,  however,  would  bave  been 
a  desperate  attempt  at  the  bead  of  hi*  victorious  troops, 
and  therefore  bo  was  offered  the  chief  command  of  ihe< 
army  of  Italy;  but  no  sooner  bad  he  arrived  at  Nice- 
than  he  was  sent  a  prisoner  to  Paris,  where  be  remain- 
ed confined  for  many  mouths,  almost  entirely  forgotten. 
Another  temporary  revolution  procured  his  liberty,  and 
Garnet  consented  to  his  being  again  employed,  although 
he  was  far  from  being  bis  warm  friend. 

He  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  army  ' 
destined  to  protect  the  coasts  of  Cherbourg,  a  aitaatioo 
which  by  no  means  agreed  with  his  disposition  ;  for  be 
was  often  beard  to  exclaim  "  how  moch  happier  are 
they  who  fight  against  the  Prussian*  !"  His  situation- 
was  indeed  disagreeable,  for  it  was  Frenchmen  fighting- 
against  Frenchmen,  and  he  succeeded  a  number  of  ge- 
neral* who  had  been  nearly  all  of-  them  degraded.  His 
keen  discernment  enabled  him  to  observe  that  igno- 
rance and  superstition  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  con- 
test, which  made  him  adopt  a  plan  of  procedure  very' 
different  from  those  of  hi*  predecessor* ;  and  bo  made. 
this  singular  assertion  to  the  committre  of  public  safety, 
that  a  "few  proclamation*  would  be  productive  of  in- 
finitely more  effect  than  sixteen  pounders."  He  eheck-- 
ed  the  depredation*  of- his  own  soldiers,  restored  the 
confidence  of  the  peasantry,  and  so  highly  satisfied  tha- 
government,  that  the  command  of  the  district  of  Brest 
was  committed  to  him.  So  profligate  and  abandoned- 
had  been  the  conduct  of  bis  predecessor*,  that  he  could. 
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Ilaahe,  »•*  ptOCSJfe  •'  lodging  at  RconM,  which  be  h*d  eecM  unite  the  armies  of  Clierburg,  Bmt,  «flJ  tho  West,  un- 
'■— v  '  -'  to  pretext  from  tie  insurgent-,  although  be  offered  M  de»  the  appellation  of  the"  army  of  ike  eoait*  of  the 
extravagant  price  for  it.  Soon,  bettcVer,  was  be  enabled  Ocean,  which  by  the  influence  of  Bams,  was  taatentl  y 
to  disarhMheir  piwjudtcet?  for  instead  of  hnatiag  down  adopted.  Having  marched  against  Chare t to  wiib  a 
tin  priests,  be  allowed  the  celebration  of  the  maw,  or-  body  of  troop*,  that  chief  was  seized  and  ordered  to  bo 
Aqtti  the  clergy  to  be  protected,  nod  took  many  of  the-  executed.  Id  passing  through  Seethe,  Maiae,  Loire,  and 
confessors  into  pay.  These  were  not  like  the  plan*  of  Morbibao,  with  hit  moving  columns,  be  gave  no  quir- 
es young  a  men  ;  they  would  here  done  honour  to  one  tcr  to  the  chiefs;  bot  when  he  beheld  the  ignorant  pea- 
who  bad  itudied  human  nature  much  longer  than  be  had  sentry  in  arms,  and  at  bit  mercy,  he  used  to  exclaim, 
been  in  existence.  These   on  fortunate  people  are  Frenchmen  !     He  de- 

We  have  said  tbet  be  protected  both  the  priests  and  dared  the  principal  towns  to  be  no  longer  in  a  state 

the  people,  but  he  discovered  no  disposition  to  negociete  of  siege ;  abolished  martial  Taw,  dissolved  military  tri- 

with  the  chief*.    Bilt  (he  goremnient  having  positively  bunels  ;  and,  after  succeeding  in  the  accomplishment 

ordered  bin  to  do  to,  be  began  a  treaty  with  Cornier*  of  his   wishes   in  the  space   of  eight  weeks,  he  was 

tin  and  some  other*,  from  which  he   waa  decidedly  of  hononred   with  the  title  of  Pacificator  of'  La    Vtn- 

opfiion  diet  the  chief  leaders  might  he  gained  over  by  det, 

money,  and  commissions  in  the  republican  army.     He  The  next  object  which  attracted  hi*  whole  attention 

was  accustomed  to  say,  "  with  two  hundred  thousand  was  the  oonquest  of  England,  a  country  with  which  he 

livres  and  ten  pert  of  epaulets,  I  couH  gain  ever  a  ma-  appears  to  bate  been  little  acquainted.   His  plan,  bow- 

jority  of  these  own;  ae  for  the  rest,  a  cane  will  suffice."  ever,  was  much  approved  of  by  the  minister  of  marine 

The  chiefs  imposed  noon  the  representatives  with  the  (.Tragnet)  j  bnt  every  thing  was  wanting  for  the  accent- 

army,  but  the  general  was  not  so  easily  deceived.  Cler-  plishmcnt   of  an  undertaking  so  very  extraordinary  ; 

moot  taring  been  permitted  to  travel  through  the  can*  and  the  attempt  was  restricted  to  Ireland  alone.     For 

tons  in  which  he  bad  some  influence,  ostensibly  to  pel  this  purpose  be  set  oat  for  Brest,  and  procured  toe  re- 

*  period  to  botttlitier,  was  arrested  by  orders  of  General  moral  of  Admiral  Vilbret-Joyec-e,  because  bewalini- 

Hocbe,  being  taken  in  the  act  of  issuing  false  eestgnatsi  mical  to  his  favourite  project.     General  Heche  enter- 

Germartiu,  another  rebel  chief,  gave  ike  money  to  the  intended  the  dock-yards,    hastened  the  public  works, 

royalists  which  he  had  received  from  the  republic,  ami  and   prepared  every  thing  connected  with  a  great  na- 

recruited  an  army  of  Chouans  in  the  name  of  Louis  val  equipment.     It  waa  the  declaration  of  Rear-admiral 

XVIII.     Government  now  perceived  the  necessity  of  Bruix,  who  fell  at  Aboakir,  that  Hocbe  woold  become 

giving  General  Hocbe  a  discretionary  power,  who  in  tbe  best  minister  of  marine  that  France  ever  beheld,  if 

consequence   thereof  arrested  Connartin  ;   and   being  be  had  only  a  single  year's  experience.     When  every 

apprehensive  that  it  was  the  design  of  Deoils  to  take  thing  waa  in  readiness  for  tbe  proposed  descent  upon 

possession  of  the  arsenal  of  Cisay,  be  marched  against  Ireland,  General  Hocbe  embarked  on  board  the  frigate 

that  leader,  patting  him  and  300  of  his  associate-  to  La  Fraiemitf,  this  being  the  Brat  time  he  was  ever  at 

tie  bayonet.  sea.     In  a  gale  of  wind  be  was  Separated  from  hit  ar- 

When  the  ill-fated  expedition  against  Quiberen  was  my,  which  consisted  of  15,000  men;  part  of  the  fleet 
undertaken,  and  an  English  flotilla  with  ten  thousand  appeared  off  tbe  coast  of  Ireland,  and  some  ships  enter- 
emigrants  made  a  descent,  and  took  possession,  without  ed  Bantry  Bay ;  but  -without  their  general  tbey  could 
opposition,  of  Penthievre,  and  the  peninsula  It  com-  undertake  nothing )  and  therefore  after  holding  a  coon, 
mend',  Hocbe  having  received  strong  reinforce*  eil  of  war,  tbey  determined  to  return.  General  Hocbe 
meets,  commenced  offensive  operations,  and  determined  arrived  seme  time  after,  bnt  learning  that  the  Beet  had 
to  oarry  Fort  Fenthiovre  by  assault.  This  was  oppo-  given  up  tbe  enterprise,  be  steered  back  to  tbe  French 
ted  by  the  engineers  as  by  far  too  desperate  an  under-  coast,  weeping,  it  is  said,  when  be  got  tbe  last  sight  of 
taking,  who  recommended  a  regular    siege  5    bnt  tbe  Ireland. 

general  was  not  to  be  diverted  from  tbe  steady  execu-  It  waa  believed  by  some,  that  General  Hocbe  would 

uon  of  bis  purpose.      Having  divided  his  afrmy  into  be  disgraced  00  account  of  the  total  failure  of  this  ex* 

three  columns,  he   marched  daring  tbe  night,  though  peditioo  ;  but  instead  of  any  sued  attempt,  be  was  cho- 

assailed  by  a  dreadful  tempest.   The  fort  was  discover*  sen  to  tbe  command   of  the  army  of  ibe  Simbre  and 

ed  about  the  dawn  of  day,  which  poured  Open  them  Meose,  which  at  different  periods  had  been  commanded 

such  a  tremendous  fire  of  grape  shot,  that  two  of  the  by  Jourdan,  Kleber,  and  Bernadotte.     The  troops  bad 

division*  began  to  retire ;  but  a  general  cry  of  victory  continued  for  some  time  inactive,  and  su  shocking  were 

soon  made  them   return.      Three  hundred   emigrants  the  excesses  tbey  bad  been  accustomed  to  commit,  that 

were  put  to  death.  tbe  officer  whom  be  succeeded  called  them  a  hard*  of 

His  next  great  military  project  was  an  expedition  robbers.  These  unfavourable  circumstances,  however, 
against  Gaerntey  and  Jersey,  which  we  are  told,  war  did  not  terrify  young  Hoohe,  who  commenced  bis  la- 
rejected  by  tbe  influence  of  Boitsy  d' Anglas,  who  was  hours  with  tbe  information  of  the  officers 1  he  then  bet- 
at  that  time  a  member  ef  tbe  committee  of  public  tered  the  situation  of  the  men  ;  attended  to  tbe  very 
safety.  Bot  having  obtained  tbe  cbief  command  of  minutite  of  the  service,  and  be  east  an  eagle's  eye  on 
the  army  ef  tbe  Wert,  the  whole  charge  of  tbe  war  in  the  conduct  of  tbe  commits  tries.  Being  also  entrusted 
La  Yendee  was  committed  to  bis  management,  to 
which  he  was  resolved  to  put  a  glorious  termination, 
presenting  the  deluded  people  with  the  olive  branch  in 
one  hand,  and  tbe  sword  in  tbe  other.  Having  granted 
a  pardon  to  all  who  had  been  deceived,  be  proposed  to 


with  tbe  administration  of  the  conquered  countries,  be 
appoioted  a  board  of  five  members  to  redress  all  griev- 
ances which  might  be  brought  before  it. 

Having  signified  to  the  enemy  that  tbe  armistice  was 

at  an  end,  be  dispatched  a  courier  to  tbe  directory  to 
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Hocks     inform  them,  **  that  he  tu  new  ready  with  »  body  of 
I         86,000  men,  to  proceed  towards  the  Danube,  and  fore* 
lodegos.^  tDe  enemy  to  make  pcaco   on   such  terms  as  might  be 
•         advantageous  to  the  republic.'1    He  accordingly  began 
hit  march,  crossed  the  Rhine  without  any  difficulty, 
and  occupied  the  heights  of  Neuwied.     He  then  pur- 
sued  the  enemy  to  Dierdorff,  which    they  wore  forced 
to  abandon,  while  he  encamped  at  Montsbaer  and  Al- 
tenkirchen.       The    Austrian*    at  this  time  lost    1000 
men  killed,  aid  8000  prisoners,  with  a  vast  quantity  of 
baggage  and  ammunition.      This  victorious  career  was 
(topped  by  the  news   of  an  armistice  concluded   be- 
tween Bonaparte  in  Italy  and  the  emperor. 

He  once  more  turned  his  attention  to  the  invasion  of 
Ireland,  to  prepare  for  which  he  visited  Paris,  and  af- 
terwards went  to  Holland  ;  bnt  while  he  was  march* 
ing  a  body  of  troops  to  Brest,  the  defeat  of  the  Dutch 
fleet  under  Admiral  De  Winter  completely  frostra- 
ted  bis  designs.  But  as  the  directory  was  at  a  lost 
for  a  general  of  character  in  the  metropolis,  Heche  was 
made  choice  of,  afterwards  appointed  minister  at  war, 
and  favoured  with  the  unlimited  confidence  of  Barns. 
But  as  it  was  suspected  that  Hoohe  was  too  young  to 
hold  that  important  office,  the  council  of  five  hundred 
Sent  a  message  to  the  executive  power  to  receive  infor- 
mation upon  this  point,  during  which  General  Hoc  he 
resigned,  and  set  off  for  Charleville,  where  he  bad  sta- 
tioned a  body  of  troops  for  the  purpose,  it  was  believed, 
of  marching  tfl  Paris.  These  orders  being  counter- 
manded, he  set  off  for  his  bead  quarters.  Although 
tbe  royalist  party  was  gaining  ground  in  the  legislature, 
and  tbe  general's  health  rapidly  on  the  decline,  he  de- 
termined to  celebrate  the  memorable  10th  of  August 
with  great  pomp  and  magnificence.  He  dispatched  two 
confidential  officers,  Cberin  and  Angereau,  to  assist  in 
the  revolution  which  took  place  in  a  few  days  after 
their  arrival  in  Paris,  while  he  himself  was  labouring 
under  a  mortal  distemper.  He  refused  to  comply  with 
the  advice  of  bis  physicians  ;  and  when  a  messenger 
arrived  with  intelligence  respecting  the  events  of  the 
18th  Fructidor,  hs  rote  from  his  bed  with  this  excla- 
mation, "  tbn  republic  triumphs  !" 

Soon  after  this  be  was  appointed  to  command  the 
army  on  the  Rhine,  on  which  he  repaired  immediately 
to  Stratburg.  At  this  place  his  malady  increased,  and 
perceiving  that  his  end  was  fast  approaching,  he  pre- 
pared to  meet  it  with  undaunted  fortitude.  He  died 
on  tbe  26th  of  September  1 797. 

HOCUS  POCUS,  a  cant  expression  with  which 
the  exhibitors  of  legerdemain  tricks  generally  prefaced 
their  feats.  They  are  thought  to  be  derived  from  that 
arch  legerdemain  trick  of  the  Romish  priests  convert- 
ing the  sacramental  bread  into  Deity  -,  in  which  won- 
derful metamorphosis  the  words  hoe  est  rorpai  made  a 
conspicuous  part  of  the  ceremony,  and  which  words 
may  be  considered  as  the  probable  root  of  oar  modern 
hoevt-poeut. 

HOD,  a  sort  of  tray  for  carrying  mortar,  in  use 
among  bricklayers. 

H0DF.G08,  a  term  purely  Greek,  sss-yvf,  signify- 
ing guide.  The  word  is  chiefly  used  as  the  title  of  a 
book,  composed  by  Anastaaiua  the  Sinate,  towards  the 
close  of  the  fifth  century ;  being  a  method  of  disputing 
against  the  heretics,  particularly  the  Acephali. 

Mr  Toland  has  also  published  a  dissertation  under  tbe 
Vol.  X.  Pm.  XL  + 
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same  title.    Its  subject  is  the  pillar  of  fire,  Sec.  which  Hodesoi 
went  before  the  Israelites  as  a  guide  in  the  desert.  fl 

HODGE-PODGE.    See  Hotchpot.  Hdbiw. 

HODMAN,  a  cant  term  formerly  used  for  a  young 
scholar  admitted  from  Westminster-school  to  be  student 
in  Christ-chorch  in  Oxford. 

HODY,  Humphry,  a  learned  English  divine,  was 
born  in  1659.  ^-l  a '  7earB  of  age,  lie  published  bis  ce- 
lebrated Dissertation  against  ArUteus's  history  of  the  70 
interpreters ;  which  was  received  with  great  applause 
by  alt  tbe  learned,  Isaac  VossiuS  excepted,  who  could, 
not  bear  to  have  his  opinions  opposed  by  such  a  youth. 
Twenty  years  after,  he  treated  the  subject  more  fully  in 
a  work  entitled,  De  Bibtiorum  lextibus  originaliba3,txr- 
tiombat  Gratis,  et  Latina  vu/gata,  librilV.  In  1689, 
he  wrote  the  Prolegomena  to  John  Melala's  Chronicle, 
printed  at  Oxford  ;  and  the  year  after  was  made  chap- 
lain  to  Dr  Stillingfleet  bishop  of  Worcester.  Tim 
deprivation  of  the  nonjuring  bishops  engaged  him  in 
a  controversy  with  Mr  Dodwel) ;  which  recommended, 
him  to  Archbishop  Tillotson,  to  whom,  and  bis  succes- 
sor Dr  Trnnison,  be  was  domestic  chaplain.  In  1698 
he  was  made  regins  professor  of  the  Greek  tongue  at 
Oxford,  and  archdeacon  of  Oxford  in  1704.  On'oc- 
casio'n  of  the  controversy  about  the  convocation,  he,  in 
1701,  published  A  History  of  English  councils  and 
con  vocation  a,  and  of  the  clergy's  sitting  in  parliament, 
&c.  He  died  in  1706,  leaving  in  MS.  An  Account 
of  those  learned  Grecians  who  retired  to  Italy  on  the 
taking  of  Constantinople,  file,  which  was  published  in 
1742  by  Dr  Jebb. 

HOE,  or  How,  a  husbandman's  tool,  made  like  a 
cooper's  adz,  to  cut  up  weeds  in  garden*,  fields,  8tc. 
This  instrument  is  of  great  use,  and  ought  to  be  much 
more  employed  than  it  is  in  backing  and  clearing  the 
several  corners  and  patches  of  land  in  spare  times  of  tbo 
year,  which  would  he  no  small  advantage  to  it. 

Horte-HoE,  a  large  kind  of  hoe  drawn  by  horses, 
and  nsed  to  stir  tbe  intervals  in  the  new  husbandry, 
and  clear  the  corn  from  needs.     Sre  Agriculture. 

HOEING,  in  the  new  husbandry,  is  tbe  break- 
ing or  dividing  tbe  soil  by  tillage  while  the  corn  or 
other  plants  are  growing  therein.— It  differs  from 
common  tillage  (which  is  always  performed  before 
tbe  corn  or  plants  are  sown  or  planted)  in  the  time 
of  performing  it  j  and  it  is  much  more  beneficial 
to  the  crop  than  any  other  tillage.  This  sort  of  til- 
lage is  performed  various  ways,  and  by  means  of 
different  instruments,  as  described  under  tbe  article 
Agriculture. 

HOET-tchou,  the  most  southern  city  of  tbe  pro- 
vince of  Kiang-nan  in  China,  and  one  of  the  richest  of 
the  empire.  The  prople  are  economical  and  temper- 
ate, but  they  are  active  nod  enterprising  iu  trade;  they 
boast  of  their  tea,  varnish,  and  engravings,  which  are 
indeed  the  most  esteemed  in  China.  It  has  dependent 
upon  it  six  cities  of  the  third  class ;  tbe  mountains 
which  surround  this  canton  contain  gold,  silver,  and 
copper  mines. 

HOEMATOFUS,  a  genua  of  birds  of  tbe  order  of 
grallee.     See  Ornithology  Index. 

HOFFMAN,  the  name  of  several  eminent  phyoi- 

cians  ;  of  whom  Maurice  Hoffman,  and  John  Maurice 

.Hoffman  bis  son,  practised  at  Altorf.     Maurice  died 

in   16*98,  leaving  behind  him  many  works;  and  was 

4  A  succeeded 
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Hoffman    succeeded  by  hit  mq  John  Maurice,  who  wrote  u  well  pea :    tin  lend   !■  neither  able  to  bear  this  nor  any      Bog's 

B         as  hi*  father,  and  died  in  1727,  highly  esteemed  by  thing  elm  to  advantage  for  their  reaping :  but  when      Du"if 

Hon"     the  faculty. — Frederic  Hoffman,  probably  of  the  same  the  pease  are  ripe,  they  torn  in  aa  many  hoe*  aa  the   h_J£ml 

■      ""*"  1  family,  was  born  at  Magdeburg  in  1 660.     The  pria-  quantity  of  peaae  will  fatten,  suffering  them  to  live  at  ■  ^*n^ 

cipal  known  circumstances  of  bis  life  are,  hit  joume*  large,  and  to  remain  there  day  and  night :  in  ronsti 

into   Holland  and  England,  where    he   became   inti-  queue*  of  this,  the  land*  will  produce  good  erops  of 

mately   acquainted   with   Paul   Herman   and   Robert  hay  for  several  yean  afterward*}  or,  if  tee  poor  for 

Boyle,  never  taking  any  fee*,  being  supported  by  hie  that,  it  will  at  wont  niae  gnu  enough  to  nuke  it  good 

annual  stipend  ;  his  caring  the  emperor  Charles  VI,  pasture-ground. 

»nd  Frederic  I.  king  of  Prussia  of  inveterate  disease*}         Hoa's  Lard,     See  Axukgia,  MatK&IA  Medica. 

to  which  may  be  added,  hii  accurate  knowledge  of  the  Index, 

nature  and  virtues  of  mineral  waters.     He  survived         HOGARTH,  William,  a  truly  great  and  original 

his  8otb  year,   and   his  works,   which  are   in  great  genius,  is  said  by  Dr  Born  to  have  been  the  descend-* 

esteem,  were  printed  in  six  volumes  folio  at  Geneva,  not  of  a  family  originally  from  Kirby  There,  in  West- 

in  1740.  morelnnd.    His  father,  who  bad  been  a  school  master  in 

HOFFMANISTS,  in  ecclesiastical  history,  denote  the  laase  county,  went  early  to  London,  when  he  wan 
those  who  eiponeed  the  sentiments  of  Daniel  Hoffman,  employed  as  a  corrector  of  lee  press  ;  end  appears  to 
professor  of  die  university  of  Helmstadt,  who,  from  the  have  been  a  man  of  same  learning,  a  dictionary  in  La- 
year  1598,  maintained,  that  philosophy  was  a  mortal  tin  and  English,  which  be  composed  for  the  use  of 
enemy  to  religion,  and  that  what  was  true  in  pbiloso-  schools,  being  still  existing  in  SIS.  He  married  in 
phy  was  false  in  theology.  These  absurd  and  perni-  London,  and  kept  a  school  in  Ship-Court,  in  the  Old 
tious  tenets  occasioned  a  warm  and  extensive  cootro-  Bailey.  Oor  herb  was  bom  in  1697  or  1698,  in  the 
versy  1  at  length  Hoffman  was  compelled  by  Julius  duke  parish  of  St  Martin,  Ludgate.  The  outset  of  his  life, 
of  Brunswick  to  retract  bis  invectives  against  philoeo-  however,  was  onpromisiag.  "  He  was  bound,"  saye 
phy,  and  to  acknowledge,  in  the  most  open  manner,  the  Mr  Walpole,  "  to  a  mean  engraver  of  arms  00  plate.** 
harmony  and  union  of  sound  philosophy  with  true  and  Hogarth  probably  chose  this  occupation,  as  it  require 
genuine  theology.  ed  some  skill  io  drawing ;  to  which  his  genius  was  par- 

HOG.     See  bus,  Mammalia  Index.  ticularly  turned,  and  which  be  contrived  assiduously  to 

Hog,  on  board  of  a  ship,  is  a  sort  of  flat  scrubbing  cultivate.  His  master,  it  since  appears,  was  Mr  Elite 
broom,  formed  by  inclosing  a  number  ef  short  twigs  of  Gamble,  a  silversmith  of  eminence,  who  resided  in  Craa- 
bircb  or  such  wood  between  two  pieces  of  plank  fasten-  burn-street,  Leicester-fields.  In  this  profession  it  is 
ed  together,  and  cutting  off  the  ends  of  the  twigs ;  and  not  unusual  to  bind  apprentices  to  the  single  branch  of 
serving  to  scrape  the  filth  from  a  ship's  bottom  under  engraving  arms  and  cypher*  on  every  species  of  metal  j 
water,  particularly  in  the  act  of  boot-topping.  For  and  in  that  particular  department  of  the  business  young 
this  purpose  they  fit  to  this  broom  a  long  staff  with  two  Hogartb  was  planed  }  "  bot,  before  his  time  was  ex- 
ropes  ;  one  of  which  is  nsed  to  thrust  the  hog  under  the  "  pired,  be  felt  the  impulse  of  genius,  and  that  it  di- 
ship'a  bottom,  and  the  otber  to  guide  and  pnll  it  np  "  rested  him  to  painting."  During  his  apprentice- 
again  close  to  the  planks.  This  business  is  commonly  ship,  he  set  out  one  Sunday,  with  two  or  three  com- 
pcrformed  in  the  ship's  boat,  which  is  confined  as  close  panions,  on  an  excursion  to  Highgate.  The  weather 
as  possible  to  the  vessel's  side  during  the  operation,  being  hot,  they  went  into  a  publio  house,  where  they 
and  shifted  from  one  part  of  the  side  to  another  till  the  bad  not  been  long  before  a  quarrel  arose  between  some 
whole  is  completed.  persons  in  the  same  room.   One  of  tbe  disputants  struck 

Hod's  Dung  is  by  Mortimer  reckoned  one  of  tbe  the  otber  on  the  head  with  a  quart  pet,  and  cot  him 
richest  manures  we  are  acquainted  with,  and  tbe  next  very  much.  The  blood  running  down  the  man's  face, 
in  value  to  sheep's  dung  ;  and  is  found  to  be  equal  in  together  with  tbe  agony  ef  tbe  wound,  which  had  dis- 
virtue  to  twice  the  quantity  of  any  other  dung  except  torted  bis  features  into  a  roost  hideous  grin,  presented 
thi*.  The  ancients  seem  to  have  been  displeased  with  Hogarth,  who  showed  himself  thus  early  "  apprised 
it  on  account  of  its  breeding  weeds ;  but  this  is  only  of  tbe  mode  Nature  had  intended  he  should  pursue," 
accusing  it  of  being  too  rich  \  for  any  dung  will  do  with  too  laughable  a  subject  to  be  overlooked.  He 
this  when  laid  too  thick.  It  is  an  excellent  manure  for  drew  out  his  pencil,  and  produced  00  tbe  spot  one  of 
pasture-grounds,  and  excels  all  other  kinds  of  dung  for  the  most  ludicrous  figures  that  ever  was  seen.  What 
trees.  The  farmers  who  use  this  dung  for  their  lands,  rendered  this  piece  tbe  more  valuable  was,  that  it  ex- 
generally  take  care  to  save  it,  by  well-paving  the  styes  i  hibited  an  exact  likeness  of  the  man,  with  the  portrait 
and  increase  tbe  quantity  by  throwing  in  bean-stalks,  of  his  antagonist,  and  the  figures  in  caricature  of  the 
stubble,  and  many  other  things  of  a  like  nature :  and,  principal  persons  gathered  round  him. 
by  good  management  of  this  kind,  many  farmers  have  How  long  be  continued  in  obscurity  we  cannot  ex- 
procured  50  or  6a  loads  of  excellent  manure  a-year  actly  learn  j  but  the  first  piece  in  which  he  distinguish- 
out  of  a  small  stye.  The  very  best  way  of  using  this  ed  himself  as  a  painter  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  re- 
dung  is  by  mixing  it  with  horse-dung  *,  and  for  this  presentation  of  Wanstead  Assembly.  The  figures  in 
reason  it  is  best  to  have  tbe  stye  near  the  stable,  that  it,  we  are  told,  were  drawn  from  the  life,  and  without 
the  two  cleansing*  may  be  mixed  in  one  heap,  and  used  any  circumstances  of  burlesque.  The  faces  were  said 
together.  to  be  extremely  like,  and  the  colouring  rather  better 

They  have  in  many  parts  of  Staffordshire  a  poor,  than  in  some  of  hi*  late  and  more  highly  finished  per- 

light,  shallow  land,  on  which  they  sow  a  kind  of  white  fonnances.    From  the  date  of  the  earliest  plate  that 
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by  tin  Mane   tf  Long  Sir  Tlraaiu)  is  standing  in  mm   Hogarth, 
of  the  tide-boxes.     Macbeutb,  unlike  bit  spruce  repre*  ■       ,       > 


Urenfa.  «n  be  aseertetued  to  be  the  work  of  Hogarth,  it  may 
■  y  —  >  bo  preturaed  tint  bs  began  business  on  bii  own  account 
mt  least  as  early  m  1720. 

His  firH  employment  aeeras  to  have  been  the  engra- 
ving of  umi  and  shop  bill*.  Toe  next  m  to  design 
and  furnish  plates  for  bookseller*.  Mr  Bowles,  at  the 
Black  Hone  in  Cornhill,  on  one  of  his  earliest  pa- 
trons, whose  pricea  were  very  low.  Hii  next  friend 
in  that  lino  was  Mr  Philip  Overton,  who  paid  him 
somewhat  better  tor  hit  labour  and  inge unity. 

There  are  stall  many  family  pictures  by  Hogarth  ex- 
isting, intheetyleof  serious  con  venation- piece*.  What 
the  prices  of  his  portraits  were,  Mr  Nichols  strove  in 
vain  to  discover}  but  he  suspects  they  were  originally 
very  low,  as  the  people  who  arc  best  acquainted  with 
them  choose  to  be  silent  on  that  subject. 

It  happened,  in  the  early  part  of  Hogarth's  life,  that 
a  nobleman  who  was  uncommonly  ugly  and  deformed 
came  to  sit  to  him  for  his  picture.'  It  was  executed 
with  a  skill  that  did  honour  to  the  artist's  abilities  j 
bnt  the  likeness  was  rigidly  observed,  without  even  the 
necessary  attention  to  compliment  or  flattery.  The 
peer,  disgusted  at  this  counterpart  of  his  dear  self,  ne- 
ver once  thought  of  paying  for  a  reflector  that  would 
only  insult  him  with  his  deformities.  Some  time  was 
suffered  to  elapse  before  the  artist  applied  for  his  mo- 
ney ;  bnt  afterwards  many  applications  were  made  by 
him  (who  had  then  no  need  of  a  banker)  for  payment 
without  success.  The  painter,  however,  at  last  hit 
upon  nn  expedient,  which  he  knew  most  alarm  the 
nobleman's  pride,  and  by  that  meant  answer  his  pur- 

Ese.  It  was  couched  in  the  following  card :  "  Mr 
Dearth's  datiful  respects  to  Lord  ■  ■  ■ ;  finding;  that 
he  does  cot  mean  to  have  the  picture  which  was  drawn 
for  kin,  is  informed  again  of  Mr  H's  necessity  for  the 
money  ;  if,  therefore  his  lordship  does  not  send  for  it 
in  three  days,  it  will  be  disposed  of,  with  the  addition 
of  a  tail,  and  some  other  little  appendages,  to  Mr 
.  Hare,  the  famous  wild-beast  man ;  Mr  H.  having 
given  that  gentleman  a  conditional  promise  of  it  for  an 
exhibition-picture  on  his  lordship's  refusal. "  Tbit  inti- 
mation had  the  desired  effect.  The  picture  was  sent 
home,  and  committed  to  the  flames. 

Mr  Walpole  has  remarked,  that  if  our  artist  **  in- 
dulged his  spirit  of  ridicule  in  personalities,  it  never 
proceeded  beyond  sketches  end  drawings  •,"  and  won- 
ders "  that  be  never,  wit  boot  intention,  delivered  the 
very  features  of  amy  identical  person. "  Mr  Nichols  as- 
sures us,  from  unquestionable  authority,  that  almost  all 
she  personages  who  attended  the  levee  of  the  Bake  were 
undoubted  portraits;  and  that  in  "  Bonthwark  Fair," 
and  the  "  Modern  Midnight  Conversation,'' as  many 
■sore  were  diteOvtrable.  While  Hogarth  was  painting 
the  "  Rake's  Progress,"  be  had  a  summer  residence  at 
Islewerth  ;  and  never  failed  to  question  the  company 
who  came  to  see  these  pictures,  if  they  knew  for  whom 
one  or  another  figure  was  designed.  When  they  guested 
wrong,  be  sat  them  right. 

The  dnke  of  Leeds  has  no  original  scene  in  the 
"  Beggar's  Opera,"  -painted  by  Hogarth.  It  is  that 
in  which  Lucy  and  Felly  am  on  their  knees,' before 
their  respective  fathers,  to  intercede  for  the  life  of  the 
hero  of 'the  piece.  All  the  figures  nn  either  known 
or  supposed  to  be  portraits.  If  we  are  not  misinformed, 
the  late  Sir  Themes  Babinsen  (perhaps  better  known 


i  spruce  repre-  W 
mutative  on  our  present  stage,  it  a  slouching  bully ; 
and  Pally  appears  happily  diseuc umbered  of  inch  a 
hoop  at  the  daughter  of  Petchum  within  our  younger 
memories  has  worn.  Mr  Walpole  bat  a  picture  of  a 
scene  in  the  same  piece,  where  Mscheath  it  going  to 
execution.  In  this  also  the  likenesses  of  Walker,  and 
Miss  Fenton,  afterwards  docbess  of  Bolton  (the  first 
and  original  Macheath  and  Polly)  are  preferred.  In 
the  year  1796,  when  the  affair  of  Mary  Tofts,  the 
rabbit-breeder  of  Godalming,  engaged  the  public  at- 
tention, a  few  of  our  principal  surgeons  subscribed 
their  guinea  apiece  to  Hogarth,  for  an  engraving 
from  ■  ludicrous  sketch  he  bed  made  on  that  vary  po- 
pular (object.  This  piste,  among  other  portraits, 
contains  that  of  St  Andre",  then  anatomist  to  the  royal 
household,  and  in  high  credit  as  a  surgeon.  In  1717* 
Hogarth  agreed  with  Morris  sn  upholsterer  to  furnish 
him  with  a  design  on  canvas,  representing  the  element 
of  earth  as  a  pattern  fortapeetry.  The  work  not  being 
performed  to  the  satisfaction  of  Morris,  be  refused  to 
pay  for  it ;  and  our  artist,  by  e  suit  at  law,  recovered 
the  money. 

In  1730,  Mr  Hogarth  married  the  only  daughter 
of  Sir  James  Thomhill,  by  whom  he  bad  no  child. 
This  union,  indeed,  was  a  stolen  one,  and  consequent- 
ly without  the  approbation  of  Sir  James,  who,  consi- 
dering the  youth  of  his  dangbter,  then  barely  18,  and 
the  slender  finances  of  her  husband,  at  yet  an  obscure 
artist,  was  not  easily  reconciled  to  the  match.  Soon 
after  this  period,  however,  he  began  hit  **  Harlot's 
Progress''  (the  coffin  in  the  last  pUte  is  inscribed  Sept. 
3.  I73>)  t  *»d  was  advised  by  Lady  Thomhill  to  have 
some  of  the  scenes  of  it  placed  in  the  way  of  hit  father- 
in-law.  Accordingly,  one  morning  early,  Mrs  Ho- 
garth undertook  to  convey  several  of  them  into  his 
dining-room.  When  be  arose,  he  inquired  from  whence 
they  came  1  and  being  told  by  whom  they  were  intro- 
duced, be  cried  out,  "  Very  well ;  the  man  who  can 
furnish  representations  like  them  can  also  maintain  a 
wife  without  a  portion."  He  designed  this  remark  as 
an  excuse  for  keeping  hie  purse-st rings  closet  but,  soon 
after,  became  both  reconciled  and  generous  to  the 
young  people.  An  allegorical  ceiling  by  Sir  James 
Thomhill  it  at  the  boose  of  the  late  Mr  Hoggins,  at 
Heediy  Park,  Hants.  Thesobject  of  it  is  the  story  of 
Zepbyrua  and  Flora;  and  the  figure  of  a  satyr  and  others 
were  painted  by  Hogarth. 

In  1732,  Hogarth  ventured  to  attack  Mr  Pope,  in 
a  plate  called  "  The  Man  of  Taste ;"  containing  a 
view  of  the  Gate  of  Burlington- hoase,  with  Pope  white- 
washing it  and  bespattering  the  duke  of  Cbaudot't 
coach.  This  plate  was  intended  at  a  satire  on  the 
translator  af  Homer,  Mr  Kent  the  architect,  and  the 
earl  of  Burlington.  It  was  fortunate  for  Hogarth  thai 
he  escaped  the  lash  of  the  former.  Either  Hogarth's 
obscurity  at  that  tifflo  was  his  protection,  or  the  bard 
was  toe  prudent  to  exasperate  a  painter  who  had  al- 
ready given  snob  proof  of  his  abilities  for  satire. 

Soon  after- bit  marriage,  Hogarth  had  sussmer  lodg- 
ings at  South  Lambeth :  end  being  intimate  with  Mr 
Tyres,  contributed  to  the  immurement  of  the  Spring 
Gsrdent  at  Vauxhall,by  the  hint  of  embellishing  tbem 
with  pointings,  seme  of  which  wen  the  suggestions  of 
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Hogarth.   »el  rlie,     lb  totnpotition  we  •«•  little  In  falfb  te  admit*,  which  for  (bit  mm  become  cbarnctarntic  of  the  whole.    Hoe  art 

■— .iV .._  jn  m%ay  0f  t,;g  pnnti  the  deficiency  it  so  great  a*  plainly  Hii  coon** llort,  fait  undertakers,  bit  lawyers,  his  utnr-         || 

to  imply  •  want  of  all  principle  )  wbicb  mike*  us  ready  er«,  are  all  eonipicuon*  at  light.     In  a  word,  almost    Hoi  bait 

to  believe,  that  when  we   do  meet  with  a  beautiful  every  profession  may  tea  in  hit  works  that  'particular '  ■    »  ■ 

group,  it  ii  the  effect  of  chance.     In  one  of  his  minor  specie*  of  affectation  which  they  abould  most  endeavour 

works,  the  Idle  Prentice,  we  seldom  ko  a  crowd  mora  to  avoid.     The  enecutian  of  this  matter  ii  well  soiled  to 

beautifully,  managed  than  In  the  last  print.     If  the  hie  aobjeeti  and  manner  of  treating  them.     He  etches 

sheriff  officers  had  not  been  placed  in  a  line,  and  had  with  great  spirit,   and   never  gives  one  unnecessary 

been  brought  a  little  lower  in  the  picture,  so  as  to  stroke." 

have  formed  a  pyramid  with  the  cart,  the  composition         HOGSHEAD,  in  Commerce,  a  measure  of  capacity 

had  been  unexceptionable  ;  and  yet  the  first  print  of  containing  63  gallons,  —16  galhns  in  Scotland, 
this  work  is  inch  a  striking  instance  of  disagreeable  HOGUE,  a  town  and  cape  on  the  north-west  point 

composition,  that  it  is  amazing  how  an  artist  who  had  of  Normandy  in  France ;  near  which  Admiral  Book 

any  idea  of  beautiful  forms  could  suffer  so  unmasttrly  borat  the  French  admiral's  ship  called  the  Biting  Sum, 

a  performance  to  leave  hi*  hands.     Of  the  distribution  with  12  mora  large  men  of  war,  the  day  after  the  vie- 

of  light  Hogarth  bad  as  little  knowledge  as  of  cvtnpatu  tory  obtained  by  Admiral  Rnsse]  near  Cherburg  in  Hay 

(ran.     In  some  of  his  pieces  we  tee  a  good  effect,  ae  in  IMI     W.  Long.  2.  o.  N,  Lat,  49,  50. 
the  Execution  just  mentioned  5  in  which)  if  the  figures  HOIST,  in  sea-language,  denotes  the  perpendieu- 

at  the  right  and  left  corners  had  been  kept  down  a  lit-  lar  height  of  a  flag  or  ensign,  at  opposed  to  the  fly, 

tie,  the  light  woald  have  been  beautifully  distributed  which  signifies  its  breadth  from  the  staff  to  the  outer     ' 

en  the  fore-ground,  and  a  fine  secondary  light]  spread  edge. 

over  part  of  the  crowd.     But  at  the  same  time  there  is         HOISTING  signifies  the  operation  of  drawing  up 

so  obvious  a  deficiency  in  point  of  effect  in  most  of  hi*  any  body  by  the  assistance  of  eaa  or  more   tackle*. 

Kiots,  tbat  it  is  very  evident  be  had  no  principles.  Hoisting  is  never  applied  to  the  act  of  polling  np  any 

either  was  Hogarth  a  master  in  drawing.     Of  the  body  by  the  help  of  a  tingle  block,  except  in  the  ex- 

muscles  and  anatomy  of  the  head  and  hand*  ho  bad  erase  of  extending  the  sails  by  drawing  them  upwards 

perfect   knowledge  ;   but  bis  trunks  an  often   badly  along  the  masts  or  stays,  to  which  it  m  invariably  ap- 

moulded,  and  hi*  limb*  ill  set  on  j  yet  his  figures,  up-  plied. 

on  the  whole,  are  inspired  with  so  much  life  and  mean-         HOKE-DAT,  Hocx-Doy,  or  I/ocs-  Tvetday,  in  o 

ing,  that  the  eye  it  kept  in  good-humour  in  spite  of  ancient  custom*  {oft*  Marti*,  tniem  iptindtoam  p 

it*  inclination  to  find  fault.     The  author  of  the  Ana-  vacant),  the  second  Tuesday  after  Easter  week  ; 
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,,     ._   .1  more  instance*  at  grace  than  we  find  in  the  mory  of  the  great  slaughter  of  tb*  l)arn    

work*  of  Hog*rth  ;  which  show*  strongly  tbat  theory  King  Elnelred,  they  having  been  in  that  reign  1 

and  practice  are  net  always  united.     Many  opportuni-  all  destroyed  in  one  day  in  different  .part*  of  the 


the  time  of 
almost 
.  ..  king- 
ties  his  subject*  naturally  afford  of  introducing  graceful  dom,  and  that  principally  by  women.  This  is  still  kept 
attitudes,  and  yet  we  have  vary  few  examples  of  them,  op  in  some  counties }  and  the  women  bear  the  principal 
With  instance*  of  picturesque  grace  hi*  works  abound,  sway  in  it,  stopping  all  passenger!  with  ropes  and  chain*. 
Of  thit  espmrion,  in  which  the  force  of  hit  genius  lay,  and  exacting  some  small  matter  from  them  to  make 
we  cannot  speak  in  term*  too  high.  In  every  mode  of  merry  with.  Tfai*  day  wa*  very  remarkable  in  former 
it  he  wa*  truly  excellent.  The  passions  be  thoroughly  times,  insomuch  a*  to  be  need  on  the  same  footing;  with 
understood,  and  all  the  effects  which  they  produce  in  Hichaelmae  for  a  general  term  or  time  of  account.  We 
every  part  of  the  human  frame.  He  had  the  happy  find  lease*  without  date  reserving  eo  much  rent  payable 
art  also  of  conveying  his  ideas  with  the  same  precision  ad  duotanni  terminal,  rcit  ad  fehoke-diy,  tt  md/ettvtn 
with  which  he  conceived  them.  He  wa*  excellent  too  taneti  Mchatiit.  In  the  account  of  Magdalen  college, 
in  expressing  any  humorous  oddity  wbicb  we  often  Oxford,  there  is  yearly  an  allowance  pro  mvdtttmtt 
see  stamped  upon  the  human  face.  All  his  head*  an  hockantibtti  of  some  manor*  of  their*  in  Hampshire  ; 
ca*t  in  the  very  mould  of  nature.  Hence  that  endless  where  the  men  boek  the  women  on  Mondays  and  the 
variety  which  is  displayed  through  hi*  work*  (  and  hence  women  hock  them  on  Tuesdays.  The  meaning  of  it 
it  is  tbat  the  difference  arises  between  kit  head*  and  the  is,  that  on  that  day  the  women  in.  merriment  Mopped 
affected  caricatures  of  those  masters  who  have  seme-  the  way  with  ropes,  and  nulled  passenger*  to  them,  do- 
time*  amused  themselves  with  patching  together  an  as-  siring  something  to  he  hud  out  for  pien*  use*, 
■embtage  of  feature*  from  their  own  idea*.  Such  are  Hoxs-Dai/ Manty,or  Hoim-Jvvtday  Monry,»  tribute 
Spaniolet'i:  which,  though  admirably  executed,  appear  anciently  paid  the  landlord,  for  giving  bis  tenants  and 
plainly  to  have  no  archetype*  in  nature.  Hogarth's,  bondmen  leave  to  celebrate  hock-day,  or  hokc-day,  in 
on  the  other  hand,  are  collections  of  natural  curiosities,  memory  of  the  expulsion  of  the  domineering  Dane*.  ■ 
The  Oxjbrd-headt,  the  Phyticiant  artnt,  and  some  of  HO-KIEN-Fou,  a  city  of  China,  and  one  of  the 
hit  other  piece*,  are  expressly  of  tbii  humorous  kind,  principal  in  the  province  of  Pe-tcheli.  It  hu  two  ei- 
Tbey  are  truly  comic,  though  ill-natured  effusions  of  tie*  of  the  second,  and  fifteen  of  the  third  class  in  its 
mirth  :  more  entertaining  then  Spaniolet'i,  a*  they  an  district,  but  it  remarkable  for  nothing  but  the  neatness 
pure  nature  ;  but  less  innocent,  as  they  contain  ill-di-  of  its  street*. 

rected  ridicule. — But  the  specie*  of  expression  in  which  HOLBEIN,  Haks,  a  celebrated  painter,  born  at 

this  master  perhaps  most  excels,  i*  that  happy  art  of  Basil  in  Switzerland  in  1498,  learned  the  rudiment* 

catching  those  peculiarities  of  art  and  gesture  which  of  hi*  art  from  hi*  father,  who  wa*  a  painter  1   but 

the  ridiculous  part  of  every  profession  contract,  and  soon  shewed  his  luperior  genius.    In  the  town-house 
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■■1Mb.  of  Buil  En  painted  our  Saviour's  Passion  t  mud  in  tbe 
■  v  '— *  fteh-inarket  of  tho  bm  city  Death's  Dance,  and  a. 
Dance  of  Feasant*,  which  ware  extremely  admired } 
and  Erasmus  waa  M>  pleased  with  them,  that  be  desired 
bint  to  draw  bit  picture,  and  waa  ever  after  bia  friend. 
He  ataid  aome  years  longer  at  Baail,  till  his  necessities, 
occasioned  by  hit  own  extravagance  and  an  increasing 
family,  made  bin  comply  with  Erasmus's  pertnaaiona 
to  go  to  England.  In  Ilia  journey  he  ataid  aome  daya 
at  Struburg,  whore  it  ii  aaid  he  applied  to  n  Tory  great 
painter  for  work,  who  took  him  in,  and  ordered  ' 
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to   gm 

finiahai 


much  a*  he  pretended,  waa  there  anon  after  him  ;   and    Halbtin 
qpon  opening  hie  grievance,  the  king  nrdered  Holbein         II 
to  aak  hie  pardon.     Bat  tfaU  only  irritated  the  noble- .  H°'n"- 
man   the   mere,  who  wonld  not  bo  satisfied  with  leaa        * 
than  hia  life}    upon    which  the  king  etcrnly  replied, 
"  My  lord,    yon    have  not  now  to  do  with  Holbein 
Dot  with  me  (  whatever  pnniahment  you  may  contrive 
by  way  of  revenge  again  it  him,  abxll  certainly  be  in- 
flicted on  yourself.     Remember,  pray,  my  lord,  that 
I  can  whenever  I  pleaae  make  seven  lord*  of  seven 
ploaghmen,  hot  I  cannot  make  one  Holbein  of  c 


to  give  a  specimen  of  bia  (kill.     On  which  Holbein     aaven  lords,"     Holbein  died  of  the  plague  at  hit  lodg- 

ihnll  in  1 554.    "  It  is  amazing  (says  De 
it  eminent  part  af  it  \  after  which  be  privately  with-     Pile*,  that  n  man  born  in  Switzerland,  and  who  bad 
draw  in  theabaeact  of  hia  muter,  and  punned  hi*  jour-     never  been  in  Italy,  ahonld  have  ao  mod  aaawfo,  and  an 

ney,  without  aaying  any  thing  to  any  body.      When     c — =--  ■■--■  --.;--  >»    «_  ...:....  j    1:1. _  :-  

the  painter  returned  home,  bo  waa  natooiabod  at  the 
beauty  and  elegance  of  the  drawing  j  and  eapecially  at 
the  fly,  which  he  at  first  took  for  a  real  one,  nod  en- 
deavoured to  remove  it  with  hia  hand.  He  now  aent  all 
over  the  city  for  bia  journeyman  j  and  after  many  in- 
quiries, diacoverad  that  he  bad  been  thaa  deceived  by 
the  famou*  Holbein.— Hal  be  in  having  in  a  manner 
begged  his  way  to  England,  presented  a  letter  of  re- 
commendation from  Erasmns  to  Sir  Thomas  More,  and 
also  showed  him  Ensmua'a  picture.  Sir  Thomas,  who 
was  then  lord  chancellor,  received  him  witb  all  the  joy 
imaginable,  and  kept  him  in  bia  boose  between  two 
and  three  years  ;  in  which  time  ho  drew  Sir  Thomas's 


fine  a  genius  for  painting."  He  painted  alike  in  every 
manner}  in  fresco,  in  water-colours,  in  oil,  and  in 
miniature.  Hia  genius  was  sufficiently  shown  in  the 
historical  style,  by  two  celebrated  compositions  which 
he  painted  in  the  hall  of  the  Still  yard  company.  He 
waa  also  eminent  for  a  rich  vein  of  invention,  which  he 
allowed  in  a  multitude  of  designs  which  ha  drew  for 
engravers,  statuaries,  jewellers,  &c  and  ha  had  this 
singularity,  that  he  painted  with  hia  left  hand. 
HOLCUS,  Indian  Millet  or  Cork,  a  genua  of 


:US,  Indian  Millet  or  Cork,  a  genua  of 

1  to  tho  polygamia  class,  and  ii 

it  hod  ranking  under  the  4th  order,  Grmuna. 


nlaats  belonging  to  the  polygamia  class,  and  in  the 
tural  method  ranking  under  ~ 

See  Botant  Index. 


HOLD,   the  whole   interior  cavity   or  bally  of  a 


picture,  and  these  of  many  of  his  relatione  and  friends,     ship,  or  all  that  part  of  her  inside  which  is 


Holbein  one  day  bappening  to  mention  n  nobleman 
who  had  some  yean  before  invited  him  to  England, 
Sir  Thomas  was  very  solicitous  to  know  who  it  was. 
Helbein  aaid  that  be  bad  forgot  his  title,  bat  remem- 
bered hie  face  so  well,  that  be  believed  he  could  draw 
his  likeness  ;  which  he  did  so  perfectly,  that  the  noble- 
man, it  is  said,  waa  immediately  known  by  it.  The 
chancellor  having  now  adorned  hta  apartments  with  the 
productions  of  this  great  painter,  resolved  to  introduce 
him  to  Henry  VIII.  For  this  purpose  he  invited 
that  prince  to  an  entertainment  ]  having,  before  be 
came,  hung  up  all  Holbein's  pieces  in  the  great  hall, 
in  the  best  order,  and  placed  in  the  beet'light.  The 
king,  on  his  first  entrance  into  this  room,  waa  so 
charmed  with  the  sight,  that  be  asked  whether  auch  an 
artist  was  now  alive,  and  to  be  had  for  money  t  Upon 
this.  Sir  Thomas  presented  Holbein  to  his  majesty, 
who  immediately  took  him  into  hia  service,  and  brought 
him  into  great  esteem  with  the  nobility  and  gentry,  by 
which  means  he  drew  a  vast  number  of  portrait*.  But 
while  he  was  here,  there  happened  an  efinir  which 
might  have  proved  fatal  to  him,  bad  he  not  been  pro- 
tected by.  the  king.  On  the  report  of  this  painter's 
character,  a  lord  of  the  first  quality  came  to  see  him 
when  be  was  drawing  a  figure  after  the  life.  Holbein 
sent  to  desire  his  lordship  to  defer  the  honour  of  his 
visit  to  another  day  ;  which  tbe  nobleman  taking  for 
an  affront,  broke  open  the  door,  and  very  rudely  went 
up  stairs,  Holbein  bearing  a  noise,  came  out  of  bis 
chamber  ;  and  meeting  the  lord  at  his  door,  fell  into  a 
violent  passion,  and  poshed  him  backwards  from  the 
top  of  tbe  stairs  to  the  bottom.  However,  immediately 
reflecting  on  what  he  had  done,  be  escaped  from  the 
tumult  he  bad  raiaed,  and  made  the  best  of  his  way  to 
the  king.    The  nobleman,  much  but,  though  not  a* 


hended  between  the  floor  and  the  lower-deck  through- 
out her  whole  length.— This  capacious  apartment  usu- 
ally contains  the  ballast,  provisions,  and  stores  of  a  ship 
of  war,  and  tbe  principal  part  of  the  cargo  in  a  mer- 
chantman. Tbe  disposition  of  these  articles  with  re- 
gard to  each  other,  naturally  falls  nnder  consideration 
in  tbe  article  Stowage  ;  it  suffices  in  this  place  to  say, 
that  the  places  where  the  ballast,  water,  provisions, 
and  liquors  are  atowed,  are  known  by  tbe  general 
name  of  tbe  hold.  The  several  store-rooms  an  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  bulk-head*,  and  are  deno- 
minated according  to  the  article*  which  they  contain, 
the  Mail-room,  the  bread-room,  theJtiAroom,  the  ipiriu 

HOLDER,  William,  D.  D.  an  English  divine, 
was  born  in  Nottinghamshire,  educated  in  Pembroke- 
hall,  Cambridge,  and  in  1642  became  rector  of  Blecb- 
ingdon  of  Oxford.  In  1660  be  proceeded  D.  D.  waa 
afterwards  canon  of  Ely,  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society, 
canon  of  St  Paul's,  sub-dean  of  the  royal  chapel,  and 
nub-almoner  to  hie  majesty.  Dr  Holder  was  a  vary  ac- 
complished scholar,  and  greatly  distinguished  himself, 
by  making  a  young  gentleman  of  rank  who  was  born 
deaf  and  dumb,  to  speak.  This  gentleman's  name 
waa  Alexander  Popbam,  son  of  Colonel  Edward  Pop- 
ham,  who  was  soma  time  an  admiral  in  the  service  of 
tho  long  parliament.  The  cure  was  performed  by  him 
in  hia  bouse  at  Blechingdon  in  1659  »  b°t  Popbam  lo- 
aing  what  ha  had  been  taught  by  Holder  after  he  waa 
called  home  to  hia  friends,  was  sent  to  De  Wallis,  who 
brought  him  to  his  speech  again.  Holder  published  a 
hook,  entitled  "  The  Elements  of  Speech  ;  an  eesay  of 
enquiry  into  tbe  natural  Production  of  Letters ;  with- 
an  appendix  concerning  person*  that  an  deaf  and 
dumb,  i66ox"  8*0.     In  the  appendix  ha  relates  bow 
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tinkler     won,  and  by  what  methods,    lie   brought  Popbam    to  appellation  of  Your  Rolinett,  or  Holy  Father;  in  Latin,    Hnliiw 

(]  apeak.     In  1678,   be   published  "in  4I0  "  a  Supplement  Sanctistime  or  BeatitMtne  Pater.    Anciently  the  Mine  | 

Holiness,  fa,  the  Philosophical   Transactions  of  July  1670,  with  title  was  given  to  all  bishops.    The  Greek  emperors  alto    Hottud. 

■mm  reflections  on  Dr  Wallis's  letter  there  inserted."  were  addreaacd  under  the  title  of  Holimis,  in  regard  of '  '"    *    "' 

This  was  written  to  claim  the  glory  of  having  taught  .their  being  anointed  with  holy  oil  at  their  coronation. 

Fopham  to  apeak,  which  Wallia  in  the  said  letter  had  Du  Cange  add*,  that  tome  of  the  kings  of  England 

claimed  to  himself;  upon  which  the  Doctor  soon  after  have  had  the  lame  attribute)  and  that   the  oriental* 

fublished  *'  a  Defence  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  tbe  have  frequently  refused  it  to  the  pope, 
'hiloeophical  Tran tactions,  particularly  tjiow  of  July  HOLINGSHED,  Ralph,  or  Raphael,  m  one 

1670,  in  answer  to  the  Cavila  of  Dr  William  Holder,  of  tbe  bumble  but  useful  clasa  of  historian*  called  chro- 

J67S,"  410.      Holder  wat  skilled   in  the  theory  and  notogen.     He.wat  educated  at  Cambridge,  according 

practice  of  music,  and  wrote  "  a  Treatise  of  tbe  natural  to  Bltbop  Tanner,  and   became   A.  M.  in  the   year 

Grounds    and    Principles  of  Harmony,    1694,"    8vo,  15.44.    The  nature  and  extent  of  his  education,  as  well 

He  wrote  also  "  a  Discourse  concerning  Time,  with  as  hit  profession,  are  involved  in  uncertainty.   It  smma 

Application  of  the  natural  Day,  lunar  Mouth,  and  so-  probable,  however,   that  he  wat  steward   to  Thomas 

*  r  Year,  &c  1694,"  Svo.     He  died  at  Amen  Corner  Burdett,  Esq.  of  Borneo te  io  Warwickshire,  where  he 


ried  in  S 


died  about  the  year  1  ci 


compilation  of  Chronicles  of  English  history  from  the 
earliest  limes,  the  first  edition  of  which  was  published 


in  London,  January  24.  1696-7,  and  was  t 
Paul's. 

HOLDERNESS,  a  dittrict  of  tbe  east  riding  of  earliest  limes,  the  first  edition  of  which  was  published 

Yorkshire,  having  the  German  sea  on  the  east,  and  the  at  London  in  1577,  in  two  volumes  folio,  and  the  se- 

H  umber  on  the  south.     This  district  it  remarkable  for  cond  edition  in  three  volumes,  was  printed  about  seven 

its  rich  soil  and  a  large  breed  of  horned  cattle  and  years  after  his  death,  brought  down  to  1586.    This 

■horses.     It  had  the  title  of  an  earldom,  now  extinct.  work,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Holingsbed  hiro- 

HOLDSWORTH,  Edward,  a  very  polite   and  »elf,  was  begun  by  tbe  advice  of  Reginald  Wolfe,  prin. 

•elegant  scholar,  wai  born  about  1688,  end  educated  at  ter  to  Queen  Elizabeth.     Part  of  it  was  compiled  by 

Winchester  school.     He  was  thence  elected  demy  of  himself,  but  be  received  considerable  assistance  from 

Magdalen    college,  Oxford,  in   July   1705;   took  tbe  William  Harrison,  John  Hooker,  Abraham  Fleming, 

degree  of  M.  A.  in  April  1711;   became  a  col  lege-  tu-  Francis  Tbynne,  and  some  others.    It  was  continued  by 

tor,  and  had  many  pupils.     In  1715,  when  he  was  to  John  Stowe  after  the  death  of  Holingsbed.    Some  parts 

be  cho«en  into  a  fellowship,  he  resigned  his  demyship  of  the  first  edition  were  altered  in  the  second  and  third, 

and  left  tbe  college,  because  unwilling  to  ewrar  allegi-  because  they  gave  offence  to  Queen  Elizabeth  and  the 

ance  to  the  new  government.     The  remainder  of  his  ministry,  who  laid  many  restrictions  on  tbe  liberty  of 

life  was  spent  in  travelling  with  young  noblemen  and  tbe  press.     Tbe  first  edition  uf  consequence  is  both 

gentlemen  a*  tutor ;  in  1741  and  1744  be  was  at  Rome  scarce  and  valuable  j  but  tbe  suppressed  sheets  were 

'11  ibis  capacity.    He  died  of  a  fever  at  Lord  Digby'e  afterwards  printed  by  themselves.     The  chronicles  of 


Holingsbed,  although  considered  as  both  tedious  and 
vulgar,  contain  many  important  facts,  which  tend  to  il- 
lustrate the  customs  and  mannera -of  remote  period*. 

HOLLAND,  Philemond,  M.  D.  commonly  call- 
ed the  translator  general  of  his  age,  was  educated  in 
tbe  university  of  Cum  bridge.  He  was  for  many  years 
a  schoolmaster  at  Coventry,  where  he  also  practised 
phytic.  He  translated  Livy,  Pliny's  Natural  History, 
Plutarch's  Morals,  Suetonius,  Aromianus  Marcellinus, 
Xenophon's  Cyropsedia,  and  Camden's  Britannia,  in- 


tioute  at  Coleshill  in  Warwickshire,  December  30. 
1747.  He  waa  the  author  of' 4 he  "  Museipula,"  a 
poem,  esteemed  a  master-piece  io  its  kind,  and  of 
which  there  is  a  good  English  translation  by  Dr  John 
Handler,  in  vol.  v.  of  Dodtley's  Miscellanies.  He  wat 
tbe  author  also  of  a  dissertation,  entitled  "  Pharsulia 
and  Philippe ;  or  the  two  Pliilippi  in  Virgil's  Georgios 
attempted  to  be  explained  and  reconciled  to  History, 
1741,"  410:  and  of  Remarks  and  Dissertations  on 
.Virgil ;  with  some  ether  classical  Observations,  pub- 
lished with  st-veral  notes  and  additional  remarks  by  Mr  to  English  ;  arid  the  geographical  part  of  Speed's 
Npence,  1768,"  460.  Mr  Spence  speaks  of  him  in  Po-  Theatre  of  Creat  Britain  into  Latin.  The  Britan- 
lymetis,  as  one  who  understood  Virgil  in  a  morejnas.  nia,  to  which  he  made  many  usefnl  additions,  was  the 
terly  manner  than  any  person  he  ever  knew.  most  valuable  of  bis  works.     It  is  surprising  that  a 

HOLORACEjE,  (from  fiolvi,  "pot-herb*");  the  m»n  of  two  professions  could  find  time  to  translate  so 
name  of  the  r  2th  order  in  Linnsens's  fragments  of  a  much  ;  -b  u  t  it  appears  from  tbe  date  of  the  Cyropsrdia, 
natural  method,  consisting  of  plants  which  are  used  for  that  be  continued  to  translate  till  he  was  80  years'  of 
tbe  table,  and  enter  into  the  economy  of  domestic  af-  age.  He  died  in  1637,  aged  85.  He  made  the  fol- 
fairt.     See  Botant  Index.  lowing  epigram  upon  writing  a  large  folio  with  a  single 

HOLIBUT.    See  Pleuronectes,  Ichthyology     pen  : 

uXt  tvtcqo         c   ..__-  1-.       l-  1  With  one  sole  pen  I  wrote  this  book, 

HOLINESS,  or  Sakctitt  :  a  quality  which  con-  ».   ,      e  -11 

.-..  1       ".■-   .  >       1         3  *  Made  of  a  irrey  coose  quill; 

stitutes  or  denominates  a   person  or  thing  turfy ;   1.  e.  .  .,  L       ■    t        1 

.  r  .       rTL  3  •       1  j  ■  A  pen  it  was  lVben  it  I  took, 

pure,  or  exempt  from  sin.     Ihe  word  is  also  ustd  in  ,    ,  »  ,  .-i,    . 

respect  of  persans  and  things  that  are  sacred,  i.  e.  set  And  "  P™  X  ,WW  ll  ,tUL 
apart  to  the  service  of  God,  and  the  uses -of  religion.  HOLLAND,  tbe  largest  of  the. seven  United  Pro- 
Holiness,  is  also  a  title  of  quality  attributed  to  the  vinces,  divided  into  South  and  Ninth  Holland,  the 
pope  ;  as  that  af  majesty  is  to  kings.  Even  kings,  when  latter  of  which  it  also  called  West  Friesknd,  is  bound- 
writing  to  the  pope,  address  him  under  the  venerable  cd  on  the  west  by  the  German  ocean,  or  North  sea ;  to 
5  the 
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l.llmrf.  the  «a*t  by  the  Zuyder-see,  tlie  province 
■-»-"■'  and  part  of  Giielderland  ;  to  the  tooth  by  Dutch  Bra- 
bant and  Zealand  ;  and  to  the  north  by  tlie  Zojder- 
ft.  It*  greatest  extent  from  north  to  sooth  including 
the  island  of  Texcl,  ii  about  90  English  miles ;  bat 
from  Hit  to  west  its  extent  varies  from  40  to  25.  To 
defend  it  against  the  sea,  dyke*  have  been  erected  at  an 
nense  expencc,  and  innumerable  canal*  cot  to  drain 
aa  being  naturally  very  tow  and  marshy.  Some 
parts  of  (he  province  are  very  fruitful  in  corn  ;  but  tlin 
greater  pirt  consists  of  rich  pastures,  wherein  are  kept 
large  herdi  of  kine,  which  supply  them  with  incredible 
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of  Utrecht,     ed  to  France.     In  this  state  it  remained,  till  the  anc-    Ho 
cesses  of  tbe   allies  in   1813    restored  the  prince  ofN" 
Orange.     For  a  copious  detail  of  the'  political  vicissi  -      ** 
todes  which  Holland  has  experienced  in  consequence  of 
the  French  revolution,  ice  the  article  Fkahce  ;  and 
for  the  history,  see  United  Provinces. 

Holland,  one  of  the  divisions  of  Lincolnshire  in 
England.  It  so  ranch  resembles  the  province  of  that 
name  upon  tbe  continent,  in  most  respects,  being  low 
and  marshy,  with  tbe  sea  on  one  side,  and  canals  run- 
ning through  it,  tbat  it  most  either  have  had  its  name 
from  thence  or  00  tbe  same  account.     On  the  east  it 


quantities  of  butter  and  cheese.     Of  the  latter,  that  of     has  what  tbe  ancient  geographers  call  JEttuarium   Me~ 


Edam,  in  North  Holland,  is  highly  esteemed.  The 
many  rivers  and  canals  that  intersect  the  province  are 
of  great  advantage  to  its  commerce,  bnt  contribute  to 
render  the  air  foggy  and  unwholesome.  Tliere  is  a 
Communication  by  water  betwixt  almost  every  town  and 
village.  Towards  the  middle  also  of  the  province  are 
great  dumber*  of  turf-pit*,  Tbe  number  of  the  inha- 
bitants in  1817  was  748,000.  In  point  of  cleanliness 
no  country  surpasses,  and  few  come  up  to  it,  especially 
in  North  Holland,  and  that  even  in  the  villages.  From 
the  counts  of  Holland  this  province  devolved,  in  1436, 
to  tbe  dukes  of  Burgundy,  and  from  them  to  the  house 
of  Austria,  along  with  tbe  other  provinces.  By  the  an- 
cient constitution  of  the  country  the  state*  of  Holland 
and  West  Friesland-were  composed  of  the  nobility  and 
deputies  of  the  town*  ;  of  the  latter  there  were  18  that 
sent  deputies  to  tbe  assembly  of  the  state*,  which  wal 
held  at  the  Hague.  The  grand  pensionary  was  a  person 
of  great  dignity  and  weight  in  this  assembly,  and  bis 
office  required  extraordinary  abilities.  There  were  also 
two  councils  composed  of  deputies,  one  for  Sooth  and 
another  for  North  Holland,  who  had  the  cognizance  of 
the  revenue  and  military  affair*.  The  whole  province 
sent  one  deputy  from  among  the  noblesse  to  the  States- 
general,  wbo  took  precedence  of  all  other*,  together 
with  three  or  four  more.  There  were  two  supreme 
courts  of  judicature  for  Holland  and  Zealand;  viz.  the 
great  council  of  Holland  and  Zealand,  and  tbe  bof 
or  court  of  Holland.  To  these  appeals  lay  from  tbe 
towns  ;  but  the  causes  of  noblemen  came  before  them 
in  the  first  instance.  With  respect  to  the  ecclesiastical 
government,  there  is  a  synod  held  annually  both  in 
Booth  and  North  Holland,  of  which  tbe  former  con- 
tains eleven  classes,  and  the  latter  six  ;  and  tbe  mini- 
ster* of  both  together  amount  to  331.  In  the  whole 
province  are  37  towns,  eight  boroughs,  and  400  vil- 

Sooo  after  the  commencement  of  the  French  revo- 
lution, this  ill-fated  country  became  the  theatre  of  war, 
the  old  government  was  subverted,  and  the  stadtholder 
liasing  fled  to  England  for  safety,  the  republican  ruler* 
of  France  imposed  a  political  constitution  upon  it  ac- 
cording to  their  pleasure.  The  infatuated  people  of 
Hull  and  received  their  conqueror*  with  apparent, 
perhaps  with  real  satisfaction  at  first ■  but  experience 
fatally  taught  them  the  pernicious  nature  of  the 
change.  As  the  government  of  France  changed  from 
directorial  to  consular,  and  from  consular  to  imperial, 
that  of  Holland  also  received  various  modifications, 
till  at  last  it  was  ■  converted  into  a  monarchy  under 
one  of  Bonaparte's  brothers,  who  afterwards  withdrew 
from   hi*   kingdom,    and    then    Holland    was    nnoex- 
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titans,  now  the  Washes,  which  are  overflowed  at  high 
water,  and  pirt  of  Cambridgeshire  on  the  south.  Tbe 
lower  part  of  it  is  full  of  bogs  and  marshes,  and  has 
huge  banks  to  defend  it  against  tbe  sea  and  land  floods. 
The  ground  is  so  toft  that  horses  are  worked  nnsbod  ; 
and  it  produces  plenty  of  grass,  but  little  corn. 
The  whole  tract  seems  to  have  been  gained  from  the 
tea;  and  h  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower,  tbe  latter 
of  which  was  impassable  ;  but  since  tbe  fens  have  been 
drained,  the  lands  are  grown  more  solid,  and  the  inha- 
bitant* son  cole-seed  upon  them  to  their  great  profit. 
Though  there  are  no  stones  to  be  found  in  or  upon 
tbe  ground,  yet  most  of  the  churches  are  of  atone. 
They  have  no  fresh  water  but  from  the  clouds,  which 
i*  preserved  in  pits  :  but  if  these  are  deep,  it  soon  turns 
brackish  j  and  if  they  are  shallow,  they  soon  become 
dry. 

New  Holland,  the  largest  island  in  the  world, 
reaching  from  10  to  400  a.  Lat.  and  between  1 14 
and  153  of  E.  Long,  from  London.  It  received  its 
name  from  having  been  chiefly  explored  by  Dutch 
navigator*.  The  land  first  discovered  in  those  parts 
was  called  Eettdmght  (Concord)  Land,  from  tbe  name 
of  the  ship  on  board  which  the  discovery  was  made  in 
1616;  240  and  a;n  south.  In  1618,  another  part  oF 
this  coast,  nearly  in  Ij°  south,  was  discovered  by 
Zeacben,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  Arnhrim  and  Die- 
men  ;  though  a  different  part  from  what  afterward*  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Diemen's  Land  from  Tatman,  which 
was  supposed  to  be  the  southern  extremity,  in  latitude 
43°.  This  is  now  found  to  be  an  island  separated  from 
New  Holland  by  Bass's  Straits.    See  Diemav's  Land. 

In  161 9,  Jan  Van  Edels  gave  hi*  name  to  ■  southern 
part  of  New  Holland.  Another  part  situated  between 
30  and  330  received  the  name  of  Lettwen.  Peter  Van 
Nnitz  gave  his  name,  in  1627,  to  a  coast  which  com- 
municates to  Leuwen's  Land  towards  the  westward} 
and  a  part  of  the  western  coast,  near  the  tropic  of  Ca- 
pricorn, bore  the  name  of  De  flit's.  In  1628,  Peter 
Carpenter,  a  Dutchman,  discovered  the  great  gulf  of 
Carpentaria,  between  TO  and  200  south.  In  1687, 
Dampicr,  an  Englishman,  sailed  from  Timor,  and  coast- 
ed the  western  parts  of  New  Holland.  In  1690,  he 
left  England,  with  a  design  to  explore  this  country,  as 
tbe  Dutch  suppressed  whatever  discoveries  bad  been 
made  try  them.  He  sailed  along  the  western  coast  of  it, 
from  28  to  15°.  He  saw  the  land  of  Eendraght  and 
of  De  Wit.  He  then  returned  to  Timor,  from 
whence  be  went  out  again  ■  examined  the  isles  of  Pa- 
pna  j  coasted  New  Guinea*,  discovered  the  passage  that 
bear*  his  name  ;  called  a  great  island  which  forms  this 
passage  or  strait  on  tbe  cast  side,  New  Britain  ;  and 
4  B  sailed 
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.  sailed  back  to  Timor  along  New  Guinea,     Th»  it  the  would  otherwise  have  done   bad  he  continued  lengar  No  th*. 

same  i)«jnfi*r  who  between  1683  and   i6px,   (ailed  in   it.     In  general,    it  wu  found  rather  barren  than       land, 

""round    the.  world    by  changing    Uu  ships.      Notwiiit-  otherwise.    Many  brnoka  and  springs  were  found  along '  '  '  *  "■ 

standing  the  attempts  of  all  these  navigator*,  however,  the  eastern  cosst,    but  no  river   of  any  causes, uence* 

the  eastern  part  of  this  v«t  tract  was  totally  unknown  They  found  only   two  kioda  of  trees  useful  aa  timber, 

till  Captain  Cook  made  bit  voyage*  i  and  by  fully  ex-  the   piue,  and  another  which  produce*  a  sort  of  gun*. 

uloring  that  part  of  tbe  coast,  gave  his  country  an  tan-  Tbey  found  three  kind*  of  palm  teres}  but  few  esculent 

doubted  title  to  tbe  possession  of  it  j  which  according-  plants,  though   there   axe  abundance  of  such  as  might 

ly  has  since  been  taken  possession  of  under  the  name  of  gratify  tbe  cariosity  of  tbe  botanist.     A  great  variety 

New  South  Wain.  of  birds  wrrc  net  with,  which  have  since  been  parlicu- 

80m*  have  disputed  whether  the  title  of  island  can  larly  described  ;  but  tbe  number  of  quadruped*  bears 

be  properly  applied  to  a  country  of  such  vast  extent,  but  a  very  small  proportion  to  that  of  the  other  aui- 

or  whether  it  ought  not  rather  to  be  denominated  a  mall.     Tbe  most  remarkable  insects  seen  at  this  tuna 

'it  continents  while  other*  have  replied,  that  though  the  were  the  green  ants  (a),  who  build  their  neat*  upon 

word  island,  and  others  similar  to  it,  do  indeed  signify  trees  in  a  very  singular  manner.  j 

a  tract  of  land  surrounded  by  sea,  vet  in  the  usual  ac-  Tbi*  country  haa  now   become   an  object  of  room  Settkmai 

captation  it  means  only  a  land  of   moderate    extent  consequence  than  formerly,  by  reason  of  the  establish-  <* "  Britisl 

surrounded  in  this  manner.      Were  it  otherwise,    we  meot  of  a  British  colony  in  it}  where  the  criminals  u10"  «!! 

might  call   the  whole  world  an  island,  aa  it  is  every  condemned  to  be  transported  are  lent  to  pass  their  time  ,^[ 

where  surrounded  by  the  sea  ;  and  in  fact,  Pieuysiu*  of  servitude.  Before  this  plan  was  resolved  on  by  govern- 

Feriegetes  applies  this  term  to  it,  with  the  addition  of  meat,  another  had  beep  discussed,  viz.  that  of  employ- 

tbc  word  immense,  to  distinguish  it  from  other  island*,  ing  these  criminal*  in  workhouse* ;  and  Judge  Black- 

The  beat  rule,  according  to   Mr  Stockdale,  for  deter-  stone,    with  Mr  Eden    and  Mr   Howard,   had   eon-' 

mining  when  a  country  ought  to  lose  the  name  otitlaitd  oidered  of  the  best  method  of  putting  >t  in  execution  j 

and  begin  to  be  oalled  a  continent,  ia  when  it  begins  to  bnt  though  this  plan  bad  been  approved  by  parliament 

lose  the  advantage*  of  an  insular  situation.     The  first  a*  early  a*  1779,  some  difficulties  always  occurred, 

and  principal  of  these,  i*  tbe  being  capable  of  an  anion  which  prevented  it*  going  forward  ;  and  at  length  on 

under  one  government,  and  thence  deriving  a  security  tbe  6th  of  December   1786,  orders  were  issued  by  bin 

from  all  external  attacks  excepting  those  by  sea ;  but  majesty  in  council   for  making  a  settlement  en  Nest 

in  countries  of  great  extent,  tbis  is  not  only  difficult,  Holland,    establishing   a  court   of  judicature   in    thn 

bnt  impossible-  -  If  we  consider,  therefore,  New  Hoi-  colony,    and  other   regulations    necessary  on   the   00 

land  as  extending  about  a  thousand   mile*  every  way,  cation.     The  whole  received  the  complete  sanction  of 

we  *hall  find  that  it*  claim  to  be  called  a  continent  i*  legislature  in  tbe   beginning  of  the  year  1787.    Tbtt 

undoubted ;  its  length  from  east  to  west  being  about  squadron  appointed  for  putting  tbe  deaign  in  execution 

3400  English  miles,  and  2300  from  uoith  to  south.  began  to  assemble  at  the  Mother  Bank,  the  place  nf 

This  coast  mu  lust  explored  by  Captain  Cook  in  rendezvous,   in  the  Isle   of  Wight,    on  the  16th  nf 

J""  the  year  1 770;  but  his  stay  was  too  short  to  examine  March  1787.     It  consisted  of  tbe  Siriua  frigate  Can- 
ine, nature  of  the  country  with  the  accuracy  which  he  tain  John  Hunter,  the  Supply  armed  tender  Liante- 


(«,)  These  little  animals  form  their  habitation*,  by  bending  down  tbe  leave*  of  tree*,  and  glueing  the  easts  ed* 
them  together,  so  as  to  form  a  purse.  Though  these  leave*  are  aa  broad  aa  a  man's  hand,  they  perform  thia  mat 
by  main  strength,  thousands  of  tbeoi  being  employed  in  holding  down  the  leave*,  while  multitudes  of  others 
apply  the  glutinous  matter.  Captain  Cook's  people  ascertained  themselves  that  this  wae  tbe  case,  by  some- 
times disturbing  tham  at  their  work;  in  which  cans  tbe  leaf  always  sprung  up  with  an  elasticity,  which  the*/ 
could  not  have  supposed  that  such  minute  insects  were  capable  of  overcoming.  For  this  curiosity,  however, 
tbey  smarted  pretty  severely  ;  for  thousands  of  these  little  enemies  instantly  threw  themselves  upon  the  aggres- 
sors, and  revenged  themselves  by  their  bite*  or  stings  for  the  interruption  tbey  had  met  with.  These  were  little 
lass  painful  at  first  than  the  sting  of  a  bee  ;  bnt  the  pnin  did  not  last  above  a  minute.  Another  specie*  of  ants 
burrow  themselves  in  tbe  root  of  a  plant  which  grows  on  the  bark  of  trees  like  the  uisletoe,  and  which  is  com- 
monly aa  big  a*  a  large  turnip.  When  thia  ia  cut,  it  appears  intersected  with  innumerable  winding  passages  all 
filled  with  these  animals  ;  notwithstanding  which,  the  vegetation  of  tbe  plant  suffers  no  injury.  These  do  not  give 
pain  by  their  stings,  but  produce  an  intolerable  itching  by  crawling  about  on  the  akin.  They  are  abant  tbe  site 
of  the  small  red  ant  in  this  country.  Another  sort,  which  do  net  molest  in  any  manner,  resemble  the  white 
ant  of  the  East  Indies.  They  construct  nests  three  or  four  times  a*  big  as  a  man's  head  on  tha  branches  of 
trees)  tha  out  tides  being  composed  of  some  vegetable  matter  along  with  a  glutinous  substance.  On  breaking  the 
outer  crusts  of  those  hives,  innumerable  cells  appear  swarming  with  inhabitants,  in  a  great  variety  of  winding 
directions,  all  communicating  with  each  other,  and  with  several  other  nests  upon  the  same  tree.  They  have  also 
aqother  house  built  on  the  ground,  generally  at  the  root  of  a  tree  ;  formed  like  an  irregular  sided  cone  ;  nana 
times  more  than  six  feet  high,  and  nearly  aa  much  in  diameter.  The  outside  ef  these  is  well-tempered  elay  about 
two  inches  thick :  and  within  are  the  calls,  which  bnve  no  opening  outward.  One  of  tbeae  i*  their  summer 
and  the  other  their  winter  dwelling,  communicating  with  each  other  by  a  large  avenue  leading  tn  the 
ground,  and  by  a  subterraneous  passage.  The  ground  structures  are  proof  against  wet,  which  those  on  the  branches 
arenoU 
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New  Hal-  nant  H.  L.  Ball ;  three  store-ships,  the  Golden- grove, 
.  ''"^  |  Fishburn,  and  Borrowdale,  for  curving  provisions  and 
*  '  etoresfortwoyearst  and  lastly,  HI  transports,  the  Scar- 
borough  andLadyPenrhyofromPerUnooth,  the  Friend- 
ship aod  Charlotte  from  Plymouth,  and  the  Prince  of 
Wales  and  Alexander  from  Woolwich,  These  were 
to  carry  the  convicts,  with  a  detachment  of  marines  in 
each  proportioned  to  the  nature  of  the  tervicc  ;  the 
1  urgu t  where  resistance  was  moat  expected,  viz.  in 
those  which  carried  the  greatest  number  of  male  con- 
victs. On  the  arrival  of  Governor  Phillip  at  the  sta- 
tion, he  hoisted  hit  flag  on  board  the  Sinus  as  commo- 
dore of  the  squadron}  and  the  embarkation  being  com- 
pleted, he  gave  the  signal  to  weigh  anchor  on  the  13th- 
of  May  at  day-break.  The  number  of  convicts  was 
778,  of  whom  558  were  men.  They  touched  at  the 
island  of  Teneriffe  on  the  3d  of  June,  without  meeting 
with  any  bad  accident.  Here  they  staid  a  week,  ia  or- 
der to  procure  such  refreshments  as  were  necessary  for 
preventing  the  disorders  mostly  to  be  dreaded  in  snch 
a  long  and  perilous  voyage.  In  this  they  succeeded  to 
their  wish  ;  and  were  about  to  depart  on  the  oth  of 
Jane,  when  it  was  discovered  that  one  of  the  convicts 
had  made  his  escape,  having  found  means  to  cut  away 
a  boat  and  make  off  with  it.  He  offered  himself  as  a 
sailor  aboard  a  Dutch  vessel  at  that  time  in  the  har- 
bour, but  was  refused  ;  on  which  he  attempted  to  ton- 
real  himself  in  a  cove.  Ia  this  be  would  probably  have 
succeeded,  had  it  not  bean  for  the  boat,  which  be  could 
not  conceal ;  so  that  be. was  soon  discovered  and  brought 
back  to  the  sbip,  where,  however,  be  obtained,  bis 
pardon  from  the  governor. 

On  the  10th  of  June  the  fleet  set  sail  from  Santa, 
Cruz  in  the  island  of  Teoeriffe,  and  on  tbe  18th  came 
in  sight  of  the  Cape  Verd  islands,  where  they  steered 
for  St  Jago :  bat  tbe  want  of  a  favourable  wind  and 
other  circumstances  prevented  their  getting  in ;  so  that 
as  Governor  Phillip  did  not  choose  to  waste  time,  they 
did  not  touch  land  till  they  came  to  Rio  Janeiro  on  the 
coast  of  Brazil.  It  may  seem  surprising,  that  a  voyage 
to  the  eastward,  which  of  itself  may  be  accounted  of 
sufficient  length,  should  thus  be  wilfully  made  so  much 
longer,  by  sailing  twice  across  the  Atlantic.  The 
calms,  however,  so  frequent  on  tbe  coast  of  Africa, 
seem  of  themselves  to  be  a  sufficient  inducement  for  na- 
vigators to  preserve  a  westerly  course ;  aod  even  tbe 
islands  at  which  it  is  so  necessary  to  touch,  are  not  far 
distant  from  the' American  coast.  The  returning  tracks 
of  Captain  Cook's  three  voyages  are  all  within  a  little 
space  of  tbe  45th  degree  of  west  longituda,  which  is 
even  10  degrees  farther  west  than  Cape  St  Roque  ; 
and  that  course  appears  to  have  been  taken  voluntari- 
ly, without  any  extraordinary  inducement. 

During  the  time  of  their  stay  at  Santa  Cruz  the 
weather  had  been  very  moderate ;  tbe  barometer  about 
30  inches,  and  tbe  thermometer  never  above  7a  ;  as 
they  approached  tbe  Cape  Verd  islands  it  rose  to  8a, 
and  did  not  exceed  82°  51'  all  tbe  way  from  tbenca  to 
Rio  Janeiro.  Here  they  met  with  a  very  favourable 
reception,  contrary  to  that  which  Captain  Cook  expe- 
rienced on  a  similar  occasion.  Provisions  were  so  cheap, 
that  though  the  allowance  of  meat  was  fixed  by  tbe  go- 
vernor at  20  ounces  per  day,  the  men  were  victualled 
completely  at  3 -Jd.  each,  including  rice,  vegetables,  and 
every  other  necessary.    Wine  was  not  at  this  time  to 
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be  bad  except  at  an  advanced  price :  bat  rata  was  laid  New  HoJ. 
in,  and  snob  seeds  and  plants  procured  as  ware  thought      laaa. 
most  likely  to  flourish  in  New  Sooth  Wales  j  parti cu- '  "■"»'    '■' 
larly  coffee,  indigo,  cotton,  and  the  cochineal  fig.     An 
hundred  sacks  of  cassada  were  likewise  purchased  as  a 
substitute  for  bread,  if  it  should  happen  to  be  scarce. 
By  the  kindness  of  the  viceroy  also,  some  deficiencies 
in  the  military  stores  were  made  up  from  the  royal  ar- 
senal, and  every  assistance  given  which  the  place  could 
afford.     They  arrived  here  on  the  5th  of  Angust  1787, 
and  set  sail  on  the  4th  of  September,  receiving  as  the 
last  oonSplimMt   from   the   governor   n  salute   of  21 
guns. 

From  Rio  Janeiro  the  fleet  bad   a  fine  run  to  Table 
Bay,  in  the  southern  extremity  of  Africa,  which   they 
accomplished  in  39  days:  where  they  took  in  the  re- 
freshments must  to  supply  them  during  the  remainder 
of  the  voyage.   Hero  they  arrived  on  tbe  13th  of  Octo- 
ber; and  having  supplied  themselves  with  a  great  num- 
ber of  live  stock,  they  set  anil  on  the  1 2th  of  Novem- 
ber, but   ware  long  impeded  by  contrary  winds  from 
the  south-east.    On  tbe  25th  they  were  only  80  leagues 
distant  from  the  Cape,  when  Governor  Phillip  left  the 
Sirius  and  went  aboard  tbe  Supply  tender  ;   in  hopes, 
by  leaving  the  convoy,   to  gain  sufficient  time  for  exa- 
mining the  country  round  Botany  Bay,  that  the  meat 
proper  situation  for  the  now  colony  might  be  oho— 
before  tbe  transports  should  arrive.     They   now   met 
with  favourable  winds,  blowing  generally  in  very  stroag 
gales  from  the  north-west,  west,  and  sooth-srest.     Tbe 
wind  shifted  only  once  to  the  east,  but  did  not  continue         , 
in  that  direction  above  a  few  hours.     Oe  the  3d  of  Ji-Thej  «r- 
nuary  1788  the  Supply  came  within  sight  of  New  South  rive  at 
Wales  1   but   tbe   tends    »ben   became  variable,   and*1**  (*°l* 
a  current,   which   at  times   set  very  strongly   to   tbe^*1^ 
southward,  impeded  her  course  so  much,  that  it  was 
not  till  the  l8tb  of  the  month  that  she  arrived  at  Bo- 
tany Bay. 

Governor  Phillip  do  sooner  landed  than  he  bad  anlaurtkw 
opportunity  of  conversing  with  the  natives,  who  were  with  ifce 
assembled  onshore.  As  it  was  tbe  intention  of  this"*1'*"*' 
•gentleman  to  conciliate  if  possible  their  friendship,  be 
used  every  method  at  this  first  interview  to  inspire  then 
with  a  favourable  idea  of  the  Europeans.  For  this  par. 
nose  bo  presented  them  with  beads  and  Other  trifling 
ornaments,  which  they  seemed  pleased  to  wear,  though 
Captain  Cook  found  them  very  indifferent  about  any 
kind  of  finery  he  could  furnish  them  with.  They 
seemed,  according  to  the  account  of  that  celebrated  na- 
vigator, to  be  so  attached  to  their  own  ornaments,  that 
they  made  no  account  of  any  thing  else.  They  recei- 
ved indeed  such  things  as  were  given  them,  but  made 
no  offer  to  return  anything  in  exchange)  nor  could 
they  be  made  to  comprehend  that  any  thing  of  the  kind 
was  wanted.  Many  of  the  presents  which  they  bad 
received  were  afterwards  found  thrown  away  in  the 
woods.  s 

Governor  Phillip  having  parted  with  his  new  ac-InouiTeai- 
quaintance  in  a  friendly  manner,  next  set  about  an  ex-en™  of  lto- 
amination  of  tbe  country  about  Botany  Bay,  which  bad'"7  "Vi*. 
been  strongly  recommended  by  Captain  Cook  as  the,, 
most  eligible  place  for  a  settlement.  Ho  found,  how- 
ever, that  the  bay  itself  was  very  inconvenient  for  ship- 
ping) being  exposed  to  the  easterly  winds,  and  so  simi- 
le* that  ships  even  of  a  moderate  burden  could  not 
4  B  2 
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get  out  the  boat*,  than  the  savages  New  Hol- 
land,     rj  of  ibe  Oman.     Neither  did  the  land  about  any  part      made  a  most  furious  and  unexpected  assault  with  stones,      !**>&. 
'■■"»'■"■'  of  this  bay  appear  an  eligible  situation  for  *  colony;      In  this  encounter  M.  L' Angle  himself,  «ith   the  peo-  ""*'    w  *"■ ' 
being  in  some  places  entirely  swampy,   in  others  quite      pie  above  mentioned,  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  treachery  of 
destitute  of  water.     Point  Sutherland  seemed  to  afford      these  barbarians.     The  remainder  of  the  party  escaped 
the  situation  most  free  from  objections,   but  the  ships      with  great  difficulty ;  the  ships  having  at  that  time  pus- 
could  not  approach  it ',  and  even  here  the  ground  seem-      sed  a  point  of  land  which  intercepted  their  view  of  the 
ed  to  be  universally  damp  and  spongy  :  so  that,  on  the      affray. 

whole,  finding  no  place  within  the  compass  of  the  bay  The  convicts  and  others  destined  to  remain   in  New 

proper  for  the  new  settlement,  they  found    themselves       South  Wales  being  landed,  no  time  was  lost  in  begin, 
obliged  to  remove  somewhere  else.  ring  to  clear  ground  for  an  encampment,  store- houses, 

The  rest  of  the   fleet  arrived  in  two  days  after  the      &c.     The  work,  however,  went  on  bnt  slowly,  partly 
Supply  ;    and    that  no  time  might    be  lost,  Governor      owing  to  the  natural  difficulties  they  had  to  encounter; 
Phillip  ordered  the  ground  about  Point  Sutherland  to      and   partly  to  the  habitual  indolence  of  the  convicts, 
be  cleared,  and  preparations  to  be  made   for  landing,      which  indeed  was  naturally  to  be  expected  considering 
while  be  went  with  several  officers  in  three  boats  to  esn-      their  former  way  of  life.     Nevertheless,  by  the  end  of 
mine  Port  Jackson,  which    was  only  three  league*  di-      the  first  week  of  February,  the  plan  of  an  encampment 
stent.   Here  tbey  bad  the  satisfaction  to  find  one  of  tbo      was  formed,  tbe  places  were  marked  out  for  different 
finest  harbour*  in  tbe  world,  where  1000  sail  of  the      purposes,  so  that  the  colony  already  began  to  assume 
line  might  ride  in  perfect  safety.     On  examining  tbe      some  appearance  of  order  and  regularity.      The  ma- 
dtfterent  coves,  one  was  preferred  which  bad  a  fioe  ran      terials  and  frame-work,  of  a  slight'  temporary  hsbita- 
of  spring  water,  and  where  ships  could  anchor  so  Close      tion  for  the  governor  had  been  brought  out  from  Eng- 
to  the  shore,  that  at  a1  very  small  expense  quays  night     land  ready  formed,  which  wrre  landed  and  put  toge- 
be  constructed  for  loading  and  unloading  the  largest     ther  with  as  much  expedition  as  circumstances  would 
vessels-    This  was  named  by  the  governor  Sydney  Cove,     allow.    Hospital  tents  were  also  erected;  and  the  sick- 
in  honour  of  Lord  Sydney,  and   the  country  around  it      no**  which  soon  lock  place  showed  the  propriety  of  so 
destined  for  the  place  of  settlement.     It  is  about  half  a     doing-     In  the  passage  from  the  Cape  there  had  been 
mile  long,  and  a  quarter  of*  mile  broad  at  the  en-      but  little  sickness,  and  few  of  the  convicts  had  died  ; 
trance.     On  the  governor's  return  to  Botany  Bay,  the      but  a  little  time  after  they  landed  a  dysentery  began  to 
reports  made   to  him  concerning  the  adjacent  country      prevail,  which  proved  fatal  in  several  instances,  and  the 
were  so  exceedingly   unfavourable,   that   orders  were     scurvy  began  to  rage  with  great  violence,  so  that  the 
-   -        immediately  given   for    the  removal    of  ibe   fleet   to      hospital-tents  were  soon  filled  with  patients.    The  dis- 
A.tettie-      Port  Jackson.     On  the  morning  of  the  35th,  therefore,      order  proved  the  more  virulent  as  fresh  provisions  could 
""I  Cora-  the  governor  sailed  from  Botany  Bay,  and  was  toon  fol-      but  rarely  be  obtained ;  nor  were  esculent  vegetable* 
"J*  ■tFotI_  lowed  by   the   whole  fleet.      In  the  mean  time,  tbey      often  obtained  in  such  plenty  as  could  produce  any  ma- 
were  surptised  by  the  appearance  of  two  other  Euro-      terial  alleviation  of  the  complaint :   the  only  remedy  for 
a        pean  vessels,  which  bad  been  first  seed  off  Botany  Bay      the  dysentery  was  found  to  be  a  kind  of  red  gum,  pro- 
vided bj  on  the  24th.      These  were  found  to   be  two  French      dnced  in  plenty  by  the  trees  growing  upon  this  coast, 
two  Freoek  ships,  named  the  Astrolabe  and  Bwttolc,  which  had      The  yellow  gum  has  the  same  properties,  though  in  an 
snip*.  jeft  France  on    a  voyage  of  discovery  under  the  com-      inferior  degree. 

roand  of  M.  la  Peyrouse,  in  the  year  1 785.   They  bad  In  the  beginning  of  February,  ■  most  violent  storm 

touched  at  tbe  island  of  Santa  Catharine  on   tbe  coast*    of  thunder  and  lightning  destroyed  five  of  tbe  sheep 
•f  B  rati  I,  and  from  thence  pone  by  the  extremity  of     which  bad  a  shed  erected  for  them  under  a  tree,  which 
South  America  into  the  Pacific  ocean,  where  tbey  bad      proved  a  prelude  to  other  misfortunes  among  the  cattle, 
ran  along  by  tbe   coasts  of  Chili  and  California ;  after     The  encampment,  however,  was  carried  on   with  great 
which  they  had  visited  Easter  Island,  Nootka  Sound,      alacrity  ;  the  foundations  of  the  store-booses  were  laid. 
Cook's  river,  Kamtschalka,  Manilla,  the  isles  des  Na-     and  every  thing  began  to  wear  a  promising  appearance.        • 
vigateurs,  and  the  Sandwich  and  Friendly  Isles,    They      On  the  71b  of  the  month  a  regular  form  of  govern- Reaaku 
bad  alto  attempted  to  land   on   Norfolk   Island,   but      ment  was  established  in  the  colony,  with  all  the  solem-1***--* 
found  it  impossible  on  account  of  the  surf.   During  the      nity  which  conld  possibly  be  given:  the  governor  made *"*?**■ 
whole  voyage  none   were  lost  by  sickness ;   but   two      a  proper  speech  to  the  convict!,  reminding  them  of  tbe  k[itata. 
boats  crews  bad  unfortunately  perished  in  a  surf  on  the     situation  in  which  they  stood  ;  add  that  now,  if  they 
north-west  coast  of  America  ;   and  at  Masuna,   one  of      continued  their  former  practices,  it  was  impossible  they 
the-  idee  des  Navigatearx,  M.  L' Angle,  captain  of  the      could  hope  for  mercy  if  detected  ;  neither  could   they 
Astrolabe,  with-  jl  of- his  people,    officers  and  men,      expect  to  escape  detection  .in  so  small  a  society.     Of- 
were  murdered  by  the  savages.   This  was  tbe  more  snr-     fenders,  therefore,  he  said,  would  certainly  be  punished 
prising,  as  there  bad  been  an  uninterrupted  friendship      with  the  utmost  rigour  ;   though  such  as  behaved  there- 
with them  from    the   time    tbe  French    touched  at   tbe      selves  in  a  proper   manner,  might   always  depend  upon 
island i  till  that  unfortunate  moment.      M.  L' Angle  bad      encouragement.     He  particularly  noticed  the  illegal  in* 
gone  ashore  with  two  long  boats  for  the  purpose  of  fill-      tercourse  betwixt  the  sexet,  as  a  practice  which  encou- 
ing  some  water-cask*.     His  party  amounted  to  forty     raged  profligacy  in  every  respect;  for  which  re  a  eon  be 
men  ;   and  the  natives,   from  whom  the  French  had  al-      recommended  marriage  :   and    this  exhortation  seemed 
ready  received  abundance  of  .refreshments,  did  not  show      not  to  be  altogether  in  vain,  as  14  marriage*  were  ce- 
any  signs  of  a  hostile  disposition  :   But  From  whatever      lebraled  that  very  week  in  consequence, 
motive  their  resentment  whj  excited,   the  men  bad   no-         Heavy  rains  took  place  daring  the  remainder  of  this 
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New  Hal-  raontD,    which  showeil   the   necessity  of  going  on  with 
land,      the  work  a*  soon  m  possible.     The  want  of  carpenter*, 
1     -v  '  however,  prevented  this  from  being  done  m  expediti- 
ously as  could  hive   been  wished.      Oily   16  of  these 
could  be  hired  from  all  the  ship* ;  and  no  more  than 
1 2  of  the  convict*  were  of  this  profession,  of  whom  se- 
veral were  lick  ;  to  that  the  part*  were  by  far  too  few 
for  the  work  they  had  to  perform.     A  hundred  con- 
victs were  added  ■*  labourer! ;  but  with  every  effort  it 
wan  found  impossible  to  complete  cither  the  harracki 
10        or  the  huta  for  the  officers  to  soon  as  could  be  wished. 
Xorfolk       On  tbe  14th  of  February  a  small  party  was  lent  out 
liked  set.  to  Betde  0Q  Norfolk  Is]all(li  „Qo  have  since  established 
a  colony  there  which  promises  to  be  of  considerable  uti- 
*  See  y»r-  li  tj  *.     It  was  soon  found,  however,  absolutely  necea- 
ftik  Inland.  ,ftry  to  make  example!  of  tome  of  the  convicts  at  Port 
Jackson.     Towards  the  end  of  February  it  was  found 
necessary  to  convene  a  criminal  court,  in  which  six  of 
the  convicts  received  sentence  of  death.    One  who  was 
the  head  of  the  gang  was  executed  tbe  same  day  :  one 
of  the  rest  was  pardoned  ;  tbe  other  four  mere  repriev- 
ed, and  afterwards  exiled  to  a  small  island  within  tbe 
bay,  where  they  were  kept  on  bread  and  water.    They 
had  frequently  robbed  both  tbe  stores  and  other  con- 
victs.    Tbe  fellow  who  was  executed,  and  two  others, 
bad  been  detected  in  stealing  tbe  very  day  on  which 
they  received  a  week's  provision ;  and  at  the  same  time 
that  their  allowance  was  tbe  same  as  tbat  of  the  soldiers, 
I,         spirituous  liquors  only  excepted. 
Broke*  In  the   beginning  of  March   tbe  governor  went  out 

Bav  euraj-  «ith  a  small  party  to  examine  Broken  Bay,  lying  about 
*rd-  eight  miles  to  tbe  northward  of  Port  Jackson.     This 

wa!  found  very  extensive,  with  many  openings.  One  of 
the  latter  ended  in  several  small  branches,  and  a  large 
lagoon,  which  they  could  not  at  tbat  time  examine. 
Most  of  the  land  about  the  upper  part  of  this  branch 
was  low  and  full  of  swamps,  with  great  number*  of  pe- 
licans, and  Other  aquatic  birds.  Among  the  rest  they 
met  with  an  uncommon  bird,  called  at  that  time  the 
Hooded  Gull,  but  afterwards  found  to  be  the  specie* 
named  by  Mr  Latham  the  Caspian  Tern. 

From  thin  north-west  branch  they  proceeded  across 
the  bay  to  tbe  south-west  branch,  which  is  also  very 
extensive,  with  a  second  opening  to  tbe  westward  ca- 
pable of  affording  shelter  to  almost  any  number  of 
ships,  with  depth. of  water  for  vessels  of  almost  any 
burden.  The  land  was  found  much  higher  here  than 
at  Port  Jackson,  more  rocky,  and  equally  covered  with 
timber.  Large  trees  were  seen  growing  even  on  the 
summits  of  the  mountains,  which  appeared  totally  in- 
accessible to  the  human  species.  Round  tbe  headland 
which  forms  the  southern  entrance  into  the  bay  is  a 
third  branch,  which  Governor  Phillip  thought  the  finest 
piece  of  water  he  had  ever  seen  ;  which  for  that  rea- 
son he  honoured  with  the  name  of  Pitt-uiaten.  This 
branch,  as  well  as  tbe  former,  is  sufficient  to  contain 
nil  the  navy  of  Great  Britain  ;  but  the  latter  has  a  bar 
■t  the  entrance  of  only  18  feet  at  low  water.  Within 
are  from  7  to  I  j  fathoms.  The  laud  here  is  more  le- 
vel than  on  the  south-west  branch,  and  tome  situations 
are  proper  for  cultivation.  Tbe  governor  determined 
to  have  returned  by  land,  in  order  to  explore  the  coun- 
try betwixt  Port  Jackson  and  Broken  Bay,  but  tbe 
continual  rain*  prevented  him. 

On  the.  loth,  of  March  the.  French  ships  departed, 


little  intercourse  having  passed  between  them  and  the  jjrm  jfo!. 
English  during  the  time  of  their  stay.     While  the  for-      unto, 
mer  remained  in  Bolaoy  Bay,  Father  la  Beeeveur,  who  ' 

bad  come  out  in  the  Astrolabe  as  a  naturalist,  died  nf -^  !>*  ^ 
tbe  wounds  he  had  received  in  the  battle  with  the  in-  Ijt  nc«- 
babitants  of  Masuoa,    A  kind  of  monument  was  erect-  few. 
cd  to  his  memory,  with  tbe  following  inscription.: 
Hie  jacet  La  Recevedr 
£.  F.  F.  minimis  Gallise  sacerdot, 
Physicus  in  circumnavigation* 
Mundi 
Dace  De  la  Pit  bouse, 
Ob.  17.  Feb.  1788. 

This  monument,  however,  was  soon  after  destroyed' 
by  the  native*  ;  on  which  Governor  Phillip  caused  the 
inscription  to  be  engraved  on  copper  and  nailed  to  a. 
neighbouring  tree.  M.  de  la  Peyronse  had  paid  a  simi- 
lar tribute  to  tbe  memory  of  Captain  Clerke  at  Kamta- 
chatk*.  13 

On  tbe  15th  of  April,  the  governor,  attended  by  Eicsnlon* . 
several  officer*  and  a  small  party  of  marines,  set  out!"*"!** 
on  an  expedition  into  the  interior  parte  of  the  coantry.  'Sf^f^ 
Their  first  landing  was  at  the  head  of  a  small  cove  („,,.[,,. 
named  SAeii-nve,  near  tbe  entrance  of  tbe  harbour  on 
tbe  north  side.  Proceeding  in  this  direction,  they  ar- 
rived with  great  labour  at  a  large  lake,  surrounded  on 
all  sides  with  bog  and  marshy  ground  to  a  considerable 
extent,  and  in  which  they  frequently  plunged  np  to .  - 
the  waiit.  Here  they  observed  that  bird  so  rate  in' 
other  parts  of  the  world,  viz.  a  black  awan.  On  being 
fired  at,  it  rase,  and  shewed  that  it*  wing*  were  edged 
with  white,  tbe  bill  being  tinged  red.  They  spent  three 
days  in  a  very  laborious  manner  in  passing  the  marshes. 
and  swamps  which  lie  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  har- 
bour :  and  here  they  had  an  opportunity  of  observing, 
tbat  all  the  small  stream*  which  descend  into  Port  Jack-. 
son  proceed  from  swamps,  occasioned  by  tbe  stagnation  - 
of  the  water  in  the  low  grounds  as  it  rises  from-  tbe 
springs.  On  leaving  these  low  grounds,  they  found: 
them  succeeded  by  a  rocky  and  barren  country;  tha- 
biils  covered  with  various  flowering  shrubs,  though  fre- 
quently inaccessible  by  reason  of  varion*  natural  obsta- 
cles. At  about  i  e  mile*  distance  from  the  sea,  tbe  go- 
vernor had  a  fine  view  of  the  internal  part*  of  tbe  conn- 
try,  which  wen  mountainous.  To  the  moat  northerly 
chain  of  these  he  gave  the  name  of  Carmarthen,  and  to 
tbe  moat  southerly  that  of  Lamdown  Hilie;  and  to  one 
which  lay  between  these  he  gave  the  name  of  Richmond 
Hilt.  It  was  conjectured,  that  a  largo  river  moat  rise 
from  these  mountains ;  but  there  was  now  a  necessity  for. 
returning.  On  the  23d,  however,  another  expedition 
was  undertaken.  Governor  Phillip  with  hi*  party  land- . 
ed  near  the  head  of  tha  harbour.  Here  they  found  a 
good  country  *,  but  in  a  short  time  arrived  at  a  close 
thicket  through  which  they  fonnd  it  impossible  to  make 
their  way,  so  (bat  they  were  obliged  to  return.  Next 
day,  by  keeping  close  to  the  bank*  of  a  small  creek, 
they  made  a  shift  to  pais  tbat  obstacle,  and  continued 
their  coarse  for  three  day*  to  the  westward.  The  coun- 
try was  now  extremely  fine,  either  entirely  level  or  ris- 
ing iu  small  hills  ;  the  toil  excellent,  but  stony  in  a  few 
place*.  The  tree*  grew  at  tbe  distance  of  from  20  to 
40  feet  from  each  other,  in  general  totally  destitute  of 
underwood,  which  wa*  confined  to  the  barren-and  stony 
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,  Hpots.     On  the  5th  day  they  *aw  For  the  first  time  in     procured,  though  it  is  probable  that  it  may  prevent  no  New  Hoi. 

tbia  second  expedition  Carmarthen  and  Lansdown  hill*  ;  eidentt  of  that  kind  for  the  future.  About  this  time 
"*  but  tbe  country  all  round  mi  so  beautiful,  that  Go-  (he  two  bulla  and  four  cam  belonging  to  gi 
vernor  Phillip  gave  it  the  name  of  Be/le  Fue.  They  aud  to  the  governor,  having  been  left  for  some  time  by 
were  (till  apparently  30  mile*  from  the  mountain*  which  the  man  wha  bad  the  charge  of  them,  strayed  into  the 
they  had  intended  to  reach ;  but  not  having  been  able  woods  and  could  net  be  recovered,  though  they  were 
to  carry  more  than  six  dayi  provisions  along  with  the™,  afterward)  traced  to  tome  distance, 
tbey  found  it  necessary  to  return  ;  and  even  with  tbia  The  4th  of  Jane  being  hi*  majesty's  birth-day,  Was 
small  stock  the  officers  as  well  us  men  were  obliged  to  celebrated  with  as  much  festivity  as  circamttaeeee  would 
carry  heavy  loads.  During  all  this  time  they  had  not  allow ;  and  on  thi*  occasion  it  was  first  made  public 
proceeded  farther  in  a  direct  line  than  30  miles,  so  great  that  the  governor  had  given  the  name  of  Cumheritnd 
were  the  obstructions  they  bad  met  with  from  deep  Ctmatj  to  this  part  of  the  territory.  The  appointed 
ravines,  &c.  Their  return,  however,  was  effected  with  boundaries  were  Carmarthen  and  Lansdown  hills  on  the 
much  greater  ease,  having  cleared  a  track,  and  marked  weal,  the  northern  parts  of  Broken  Bay  on  the  north, 
trees  all  the  way  at  they  went  along  to  direct  them  in  and  the  southern  puts  of  Botany  Bay  on  the  sentb  ; 
their  journey  back.  The  country  explored  at  this  time  thus  including  these  three  principal  bay*,  with  Sydney 
appeared  to  fine,  that  Governor  Phillip  determined  te      Cove  nearly  11  the  centre. 

form  a  settlement  then  as  toon  aa  a  sufficient  number  The  misfortune*  which  attended  those  eenvicta  who  A  « 
could  be  spared  from  those  works  which  were  imtnedi-  strayed  tn  too  great  a  distance  from  the  settlement,* 
ately  necessary.  On  his  return  be  bad  the  mortification  were  not  sufficient  to  prevent  aome  of  them  from  ramb. 
to  find,  that  five  ewes  and  a  lamb  bad  been  killed  very  ling  intn  the  woods,  in  hopes  of  subsisting  themselves 
near  the  camp,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  This  there  and  regaining  their  liberty.  One  of  these,  who 
mischief  was  supposed  to  have  been  dnaa  by  some  dogs  bad  been  guilty  of  a  robbery,  fled  into  the  woods  on 
belonging  to  the  natives,  the  5th  of  June,  bat  was  obliged  to  return  half-starred 

All  this  time  the  searvy  had  continued  to  rage  with  on  the  34th.  He  had  found  it  impossible  to  subsist  in 
great  violence  :  to  that  by  the  beginning  of  May  near  the  wood*,  and  bad  met  with  very  little  relief  from  the 
.  aoo  people  ware  incapable  of  work,  for  this  reason,  natives.  One  of  them  gave  him  a  fish,  but  made  sign* 
and  an  account  of  the  great  difficulty  of  clearing  the  for  him  to  go  away.  According  to  hi*  account,  tbey 
ground,  no  more  than  eight  or  ten  acres  of  wheat  and  themselves  were  in  a  very  miserable  aitoation  ;  aud  be 
barley  had  been  sown,  besides  what  private  individuals  pretended  to  have  seen  four  of  them  apparently  dying 
bad  town  for  themselves ;  and  it  was  even  feared  that  of  hanger,  who  made  signs  to  bint  for  somelbing  to 
'I  crop  woald  suffer  from  the  depredations  of  eat.  He  pretended  also  to  have  fallen  in  vrith  a  party 
whn  would  have  burnt  him,  'and  that  he  made  his  es- 
cape from  them  with  difficulty.  He  said  also,  that  he 
had  teen  the  remains  of  a  human  body  lying  on  a  fire  5 
and  endeavoured  to  inculcate  the  idea  of  these  ravaged 
eating  human  nosh  when  ether  provisions  were  scarce. 
This  poor  wretch  was  tried  .and  executed  for  the  theft 
he  had  committed  before  bis  depart  ore,  along  with  an- 
other criminal.  ia- 
By  tbia  time  the  colony  waa  so  far  advanced,  that  rUaabu 
ibe  plan  of  a  regular  town  had  been  Marked  out.  The  plan  of* 
principal  street,  when  finished,  is  to  be  zoo  feet  wide, ""™  '*"• 
terminated  by  the  governor's  house,  the  main  guard, 
for  the  same  porpota  bad  been  carried  off  in  hie  tight  by  and  criminal  court.  The  plans  of  other  streets  are 
the  natives,  after  being  wounded  in  the  bead.  A  shirt  likewise  marked  out ;  audit  is  the  governor's  in  ten- 
and  hat  were  afterwards  found  in  aome  of  eke  hutt  of  tien,  that  when  booses  an  built  here,  the  grant*  of 
the  natives,  but  no  intelligence  of  the  man  could  he  hand  shall  be  made  with  inch  clauses  aa  will  prevent 
gained.  This  was  followed  by  other  misfortunes  of  the  the  building  of  more  than  one  bouse  on  one  allotment, 
same  nature.  On  tlie  30th  of  the  month,  two  men  which  is  to  consist  of  60  feet  in  front  and  15a  in  depth, 
viae  had  been  employed  in  cutting  rashes  for  thafeb  at  Thus  a  kind  of  uniformity  will  be  preserved  in  tbe 
some  distance  from  the  camp  were  found  dead.  One  building,  narrow  streets  prevented,  and  many  incunve- 
of  them  bad  four  epeara  in  his  body,  one  of  which  had-  nienees  avoided,  which  a  rapid  increase  of  inhabitants 
pierced  quite  through  k  ;  but  the  other  bad  no  mark*  might  otherwise  occasion.  It  baa  likewise  been  an  ob- 
of  violence  upon  him.  In  this  case,,  however,  it  was  jeet  of  ..I be  governor's  attention  to  place  the  pnblie 
proved,  that  those  who  suffered  had  been  the  nggree-     buildings  in  snch  situations  as  will  be  eligible  at  1" 


e  Supply 
e  Island, 


ants  and  field  mice,  Te  procure  aa  much  relief  aa 
possible  therefore  in  tbe  present  exigence,  tbe  S 
was  sent  in  tbe  beginning  of  May  to  Lord  He* 
■0  hopea  of  procuring  eoaae  turtle  and  ether  provision* ; 
but  unfortunately  the  vestal  returned  without  any  tur- 
tle, having  met  with  sqaally  weather,  and  being  obli- 
ged to  cut  away  her  best  hewer  anchor.  The  native* 
'  now  hegab  to  show  an  hostile  disposition,  which  they  had 
net  hitherto  dene.  One  of  tbo  coavicta,  who  had 
wandered  away  from  the  rest  in  quest  af  vegetables,  re- 
tamed  with  n  very  dangerous  wound  in  tbe  back  ;  giv- 
1    t  another  who  had  gene  out 


sors  1  as  they  had  been  seen  with  one  of  the  1 
tbe  native*  which  tbey  bad  taken  from  one  of  tbe  fish- 
ing places.  All  possible  inquiry  was  made  after  tbe 
natives  who  had  been  gailty  of  the  murder,  but  to  no 
purpose.  In  the  caarae  of  this  inquiry,  it  was  found 
that  one  of  the  natives  had  been  murdered,  and  several 
wounded,  previous  lo  tbe  attack  upon  tbe  rush-cutter*. 


times,  and  particularly  to  give  the  store-bouse*  and  hos- 
pital sufficient  space  for  future  enlargement,  should  it 
be  found  necessary.  Tbe  first  huts  erected  in  this  place 
were  composed  only  of  the  soft  wood  of  tbe  cabbage 
palm,  in  order  to  give  immediate  shelter,  and  which 
had  the  further  inconvenience  of  being  used  quite 
green.    The  huts  of  the  convicts  were  constructed  only 


The    governor    promised    liberty  to  any  convict  who  of  upright  potts  wattled  with  slight  twigs,  and  plasirr- 

sbould  BMsorer  the  aggressors  ;  but  ao  information  was  ad]  un  with  clay.     Building*  of  stone  might  easily  bav* 
»  been 
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I„  h*1-  b««n  raised,  bail  there   beon  any  mean*  of  procuring 
Uod.        lime  Tor  mortar.     There  were  three  kinds  of  stone  met 

■     v  ■■    with    about    Sjdrwy  Cove,    one  equal   in  goodness  to 
l'orlland  stone,  an  indifferent  kind  of  sandstone  or  free- 
stone, anil  »  sort  which  items  to  contain  iron  ;  but  nei- 
•  ther  ohalk  dot  any  species  of  limestone  has  yet  been 

discovered.  Lima  was  indeed  procured  front  oyster- 
ahaUs  collected  in  the  neighbouring  coves  to  construct 
a  small  boose  for  tbe  governor ;  but  it  oaanot  be  ex- 
pected that  a  sufficient  quantity  can  thus  he  procured 
lor  oisnv  or  very  extensive  building*.  Good  eta*  for 
bricks  ha*  been  found  near  Sydney  Cove,  and  very 
good  brick*  have  been  made  of  it ;  the  wood  also,  not- 
frith  standing  tbe  many  reports  to  tbe  contrary,  is  found 
abundantly  fit  for  virions  purposes  after  being  tho- 
roughly seasoaed.  Socb  specimens  as  have  been  sent 
to  England  were  fine-grained  and  free  of  knots,  bat 
heavy. 

Oo  the  point  of  land  that  forms  tbe  west  side  of  tbe 
Cave  s.  small  observatory  has  been  erected,  the  longi- 
tude of  which  bju  been  aacertaiaed  to  be  150"  10/  30" 
east  from  Greenwich,  and  the  latitude  $r  53'  30" 
south.  Instead  of  thatch  they  now  make  nse  of  shingle* 
sonde  from  a  certain  tree,  wbiob  has  the  appearance  of 
a  fir,  but  produce*  wood  like  English  oak. 

iffitrest         With  regard   to  tbe  state  of  this  colony  there  have 

wixnti     been  various  and  discordant  accounts.     Some  of  these 
tba         have  represented  the   country  in  sucb  a  light,  that  it 

iloor.  would  soars  impossible  to  subsist  an  it ;  and  it  has  been 
■aid,  that  the-  people  who  have  had  the  misfortune  to 
go  there  already  were  in  the  utmost  danger  of  starving 
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to  the  trouble  with  which  they  are  procured,  is  certain ;  jj[w  n.i„ 
and  it  is  no  wonder,  then,   to  llnd  numbers  of  people  in       lead. 
every   country   who  are  willing  to  exchange  them   for '        1  '  •* 
independent  ease  and  tranquillity,  which  belong,  com- 
paratively speaking,  to  few  individuals  in  those  coun- 
tries which  are  called  civilized."  |S 
With   regard    to  the   geography    of    this    extensive  General 
country,  which  may  perhaps  be  reckoned  a  fifth  gene-aeooaat  «f 
ral  division  of  the  world,  Captains  Cook  and  Fnrneaux  theeeenc 
so  fully  explored  its  coast,  that  succeeding  navigators 
bnvc  added  little  lo  their  labours.     What  they  left  un- 
finished ba*  been  completed  by  Captain  Flinders,  whose, 
laborious  and  accurate  survey  of  tbe  coast  leave*  little 
more  to  be  desired.    Tbe  discovery  of  Bass's  straits 
has  compUted   our  idea,  of  the  general  outline  of  the, 
coast;  and,  in  fntnre,  discoveries  of  importance  can  only 
be  looked  for  in  tbe  interior. 

A  vast  chain  of  lofty  mountains  rnna  nearly  in  a 
north  and  south  direction  farther  than  the  eye  can  trace, 
about  60,  miles  inland.  The  general  face  of  tbe  conn- 
try  is  pleasing,  diversified  with  gentle  rising*  and  small 
winding  valleys,  covered  for  the  moat  part  with  large 
spreading  trees,  affording  a  succession  of  leaves  in  all 
seasons.  A  variety  of  flowering  shrubs,  almost  all  en- 
tirely new  to  an  European,  and  of  exquisite  fragrance, 
abound  in  those  places  which  are  free  from  trees  ;  mm! 
among  these,  a  tall  abrob,  bearing  an  elegant  flower 
which  smells  like  Eogliab  may,  is  peculiarly  delight- 
ful, and  perfumes  tbe  air  to  a  great  distance.  Them 
are  but  fan  trees  ;  and,  as  Captain  Teach  and  others 
relate,  of  so  bad  a  grain,  that  they  can  scarcely  be 


before  any  assistance  could  be  sent  from  Britain.    These     used  for  any   purpose:  This   however,  Mr  Stockdale  Res)  and 
""      ascribes  to  their  being  used  in  an  unseasoned  state,  as  jtuow 


reports,  however,  appear  not  to  ba  will  founded.  Dif- 
ficulties must  undoubtedly  be  felt  at  the  first  settle  meat 
'  of  every  uninhabited  country ;  and  we  are  not  to  ex. 
poet  that  a  colony,  most  of  whom  are  wretches  ex* 
tied  for  their  crime*  from  their  own  country,  can 
thrive  in  an  extraordinary  manner  for  some  time.  It 
appears,  indeed,  that  so  far  from  tbe  transportation  to 
this  place  having  bad  any  good  effect  in  reforming 
them,  the  governor  has  been  obliged  to  execute  tbe 
utmost  rigour  of  the  law  by  hanging  several  of  tbenv 
A  good  number  of  other*  barn  unaccountably  disap- 
peared, and  am  supposed  to  have  been  murdered  by 
the  native*,  or  perished  with  banger  in  tbe  woods  ;  10 
that,  unless  the  numbers  be  recruited  by  more  respec- 
table inhabitants,  it  is  not  likely  that  much  can  ba  ex- 
pected from  the  Fort  Jackson  settlement  for  a  long 
time  to  come.  Of  this,  however,  there  seems  to  be 
little  doubt :  the  general  spirit  of  emigration  which 
prevails  through  most,  indeed  we  rosy  say  all  the  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  will  undoubtedly  soon  supply  a  suffi- 
cient auniiber ;  and  even  some  of  the  Americans,  not- 
withstanding tbe  extent  and  fertility  of  their  own 
country,  and  the  liberty  they  enjoy  iu  it,  are  said  to 
be  willing  to  exchange  these  blessings  for  the  precari- 
ous bone*  of  what  may  be  obtained  in  New  Holland 
among  British  convicts  and  slaves.  This  rambling  dis- 
position may  perhaps  be  accounted  Cor  from  an  obser- 
vation which  has  been  made,  viz.  that  "  it  may  admit 
of  a  doubt  whether  many  of  tbe  accommodations  of  n 
civilized  life  be-not  more  than  con nterbala need  by  the 
artificial  want*  to  wbiob  they  give  birth.  That  these 
1  do  not  give  a  satisfaction  equivalent 


ie*u  already  mentioned.  In  return  for  the* 
qualities,  however,  the  trees  yield  vast  quantities  of  too 
gam  already  mentioned. as  a  cure  for  the  dysentery.  It 
is  of  an  acrid  quality,  and  therefore  requires  to  be  gi- 
ven along  with  opiates.  The  tree  which  yields  it  is  of 
very  considerable  size,  and  grows  to  a  great  height  be- 
fore it  nuts  oat  any  branches.  The  gum  itself  is  usual- 
ly compared  to  tangui*  draootiii,  but  differs  from  it  in 
being  perfectly  soluble  in  water,  which  the  sanguis  dra- 
conii  is  not.  It  may  be  extracted  from  tbe  wood  by 
tapping,  «r  taken  out  of  the  veins  when  dry.  The 
leave*  are  narrow,  and  not  unlike  those  of  a  willow  j 
the  wood  fine-grained  and  heavy}  but  warps  to  socb  *,  , 
degree,  when  not  properly  seasoned,  a*  soon  to  become 
entirely  useless. 

The  yellow  gum  is  properly  a  resin,  being  entirely  • 
insoluble  in  water.  It  greatly  resembles  gamboge, 
bat  has  not  too  property  of  staining.  It  is  produced 
by  a  low  smalt  plant  with  long  grassy  leaves  ;  but  the 
frnctifieation  shoots  out  in  n  surprising  manner  from 
the  centre  of  the  leaves  on  a  single  straight  stem  to  the 
height  of  12  or  14  feet.  This  stem  is  strong  and 
light,  and  is  used  by  the  native*  for  making  their 
spears.  The  resin  is  generally  dug  uv  from  the  soil 
under  tbe  tree,  not  collected  from  it,  end  may  perhaps  - 
be  the  same  as  Tasman  calls  gum  lot:  of the  ground.  . 
It  hu  been  tried  by  Dr  Blane  physician  to  St  Tho- 
mas's hospital,  who  found  it  very  efficacious  in  the 
cure,  of  old  fluxes,  snd  that  in  many  and  obstinate  cases. 
Man)  of  the  New  Holland  plants  have  been  already 
imported  into  Britain,  and  are  now  flourishing  in  per* 
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fee l loti  at  tbe  nursery  garden  of  Mi  Lee  of  Hammer-     probably  join  the  mountain*  nearly  parallel  to  lh«  coast  New 
araitb.  from   50  to  60  mile*  inland.     The  nil  of  (bit  bill  ii       leu 

The  rail  immediately  aroond  Sydney  Cove  ia  sandy,  good,  and  it  lie*  well  for  cultivation.  There  is  a  very  '  '» 
with  here  and  then  a  stratum  of  clay  ;  but  hitherto  extensive  prospect  from  the  top,  the  whole  country  a- 
tbe  produce  has  not  been  remarkable.  The  principal  round  seeming  a  level  covered  with  timber.  There  is 
difficulty  hitherto  experienced  in  clearing  the  ground  a  flat  of  nix  or  seven  miles  between  Richmond  bill  and 
arises  from  the  size  of  the  trees,  which  is  said  to  be  so  a  break  in  the  moontaim  which  separate*  Lansdown 
enormous,  that  I  a  men  have  been  employed  for  five  and  Carmarthen  hills ;  in  which  flat  the  governor  sap- 
days  in  grabbing  up  one.  Captain  Cook  speaks  nf  poses  that  the  Hawkesbury  continues  it*  course;  though 
some  fine  meadows  about  Botany  Bay ;  but  none  of  the  river  could  not  be  seen  on  account  of  the  timber 
these  have  been  seen  by  the  present  settlers,  and  Go*  with  which  the  ground  is  everywhere  covered  where 
vernor  Phillip  supposes  them  to  have  been  swamps  the  soil  is  good.  Six  miles  to  the  southward  of  Port 
seen  at  a  distance.  Grass  grows  in  almost  every  place,  Jackson  is  a  small  river  ;  and  20  to  the  westward  U  one 
hot  in  the  swamps  with  the  greatest  vigour  and  Inxu-  more  considerable,  which  probably  empties  itself  into 
riancy,  though  not  of  the  finest  quality.  It  i*  found  to  the  Hawkesbury.  As  far  a*  this  river  was  at  that  time 
agree  better  with  cowa  and  hoise*  than  sheep.  A  few  explored,  the  breadth  was  computed  at  from  300  to  - 
wild  fruits  are  sometimes  procured  ;  among  which  is  a  400  feet.  It  was  named  the  j&eptan,  and,  like  the 
kind  of  small  purpleapple  mentioned  by  CaptainCookf  Hawkesbory,  sometime*  rises  30  feet  above  its  level, 
and  a  fruit  which  has  tbe  appearance  of  a  grape,  but  A  party  who  crossed  the  river  attempted  to  reach  the 
tailing  like  a  green  gooseberry,  and  excessively  soar.  mountains,  but  found  it  impossible,  probably  for  want 
From  the  first  discovery  of  this  continent,  the  ex-  of  provisions.  After  the  first  day's  journey  they  met 
with  such  a  succession  of  deep  ravine*,  tbe  sides  of 
which  were  frequently  10  inaccenible,  that  in  five  day* 
they  could  not  proceed  farther  than  15  miles.  At  the 
time  they  turned  back,  they  supposed  themselves  to  be 
12  miles  from  tbe  foot  of  tbe  mountains.  With  re- 
gard to  tbe  state  of  the  colony,  it  appear*  from  this  let- 
ter to  be  a*  flourishing  a*  could  in  any  ressonable  man- 
ner be  expected.  Another  haa  been  formed  at  a  place 
called  Rosehill,  at  the  head  of  the  harbour  of  Sydney 
Cove.     At  this  place  is  a  creek,  which  at  half  flood 


treme  scarcity  of  fresh  water  has  been  mentioned  1 
every  I 


None  have  been  fortunate  c 


i  enter  tbe  mouth  of  any  navigable  river  such  as 
-might  be  expected  in  a  country  of  such  extent. 
The  settler*  about  Port  Jackson  found  enough  for 
the  common  purposes  of  life }  but  Captain  Tench  in- 
forms m,  that  when  be  left  the  conntry,  towards  the 
end  of  1788,  thore  bad  been  no  discovery  of  a  itream 
large  enough  to  turn  a  mill.  Since  that  time,  how- 
ever, Governor  Phillip  ha*  been  more  successful 
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formed  by  a  letter  of  bis  to  Lord  Sydney,  of  haa  water  for  large  boat*  to  go  three  mile*  np ;  and 
date  February  13.  1790:  In  this  letter  ho  relates,  one  mile  higher  the  water  is  fresh  and  the  (oil  good, 
that  soon  after  the  ships  sailed  in  Nov.  1788,  he  again  Borne  ground  having  been  cleared  and  cultivated,  tho 
made  an  excursion  to  Botany  Bay,  where  he  staid  five  governor  in  the  above  letter  writes,  that  37  acres  were 
days  i  but  the  researches  he  made  there  tended  only  sown  with  corn,  and  that  in  December  the  crop  wsi 
to  confirm  him  in  the  opinion  he  already  entertained  got  in  :  That  the  corn  wa*  exceedingly  good ;  about 
that  ibe  country  round  it  wa*  by  no  means  an  eligible  2O0  buibels  of  wbeat  and  60  of  barley,  with  a  small 
situation  for  a  colony.  After  having  visited  Broken  quantity  of  flax,  Indian  com,  and  oats ;  all  which  is 
Bay  several  times  with  boat*,  a  river  waa  found,  which  preserved  for  seed  :  That  if  settler*  are  sent  eat,  and. 
bas  ainoe  been  traced,  and  all  those  branches  explored,  the  convicts  divided  among*t  them,  this  settlement  will 
which  afforded  any  depth  of  water.  Tbi*  river  has  very  shortly  maintain  itself;  but  without  which  this 
obtained  tbe  name  of  Hawkesbury,  is  from  300  to  800  country  cannot  be  cultivated  to  any  advantage.  "  At 
feet  wide,  and  seems  navigable  for  the  largest  merchant  present  (continues  the  governor)  I  have  only  oue  per- 
ship*  as  far  up  aa  Richmond  hill,  at  which  it  becomes  son,  who  has  about  100  convicts  under  his  direction, 
very  shallow,  and  divide*  into  two  branches ;  on  which  who  is  employed  in  cultivating  the  ground  for  the  pub- 
accocnt  the  governor  calls  Richmond  hill  the  hesd  of  lie  benefit,  and  he  has  returned  the  quantity  of  com 
the  river.  A*  after  very  heavy  rains,  however,  the  above  mentioned  into  the  public  store:  the  officers 
water  sometime*  arise*  30  feet  shove  its  level,  it  wonld  have  raised  sufficient  to  support  the  little  stock  they 
not  be  safe  for  ships  to  go  np  *o  far;  but  15  or  20  have:  some  ground  I  have  bad  in  cultivation  will  re- 
miles  below  it  they  would  lie  in  fresh  water,  and  be  turn  about  40  bushels  of  wheat  into  store ;  so  that  the 
perfectly  safe.  produce  of  the  labour  of  the  convicts  employed  in  cul- 

T lie  conntry  about  Broken  Bay  is  at  first  high  and  tivation  ha*  been  vtrv  short  of  what  might  have  been 
rocky,  but  a*  we  proceed  up  the  river  it  become*  more  expected,  and  which  I  take  the  liberty  of  pointing  out 
level,  the  bank*  being  covered  with  timber,  and  the  to  your  lordship  in  this  place  ;  to  ahow  as  fully  as  pos- 
soil  a  light  rich  mould,  supposed  to  be  very  capable  of  stble  tbe  state  of  this  colony,  and  the  necessity  of  tbe 
cultivation.  The  other  branches  of  this  river  are  shal-  convict*  being  employed  by  those  who  have  an  interest 
low,  but  probably  run  many  mile*  up  into  the  country,  in  their  labour."  The,  country  for  20  miles  to  tbe  west- 
Great  number  of  black  swan*  and  wild  ducks  were  ward III  very  capable  of  cultivation  ;  though  the  labour 
seen  on  these  rivers,  and  the  native*  had  several  decoys  of  cutting  down  the  trees  it  very  great.  At  Sydney 
for  catching  quails.  Cove  the  (tore*  had  been  infested  by  a  swarm  of  rata 

Richmond  hill,  near  which  a  fall  prevented  the  boats  which  destroyed  no  lesa  than  12,000  lb.  weight  of  floor 

from  proceeding  farther  up,  is  the  most  southerly  of  and  rice.   The  gardens  also  had  suffered  very  consider. 

a  large  range  of  hills  which  ran  to  the  northward,  and  ably  ;  so  that,  having  met  with  inch  a  considerable  loss 
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Ktw  Hoi-  of  prevision,  and  a  sufficient  supply  not  being  procured 
land.       Tram  the  Cape,   Governor   Phillip   thought  proper  to 
**      s"M  '  lend  a  further  detachment  to  Norfolk  Island,  where  the 
fertility  of  the  soil  afforded  great  hopes  of  their  being 
able  in  a  short  time  to  subsist  themselves  independent 
of  any  assistance  from  the  stares. 
Coioc-  I"  lne  JKmr  '813  a  few  private  individuals  made  an 

mat  oft.hr  excursion  across  the  Blue  mountains,  and  discovered 
•jltwj.  Macquarrie  river  flowing  to  the  north -welt,  through  a 
rich,  beautiful,  undulating  country.  After  a  road  was 
made,  the  governor  himself  visited  this  newly  disco- 
vered region  ;  and  founded  the  town  of  Bathunt  on  the 
river,  about  seventy  miles  from  its  source.  This  new 
establishment  baa  prospered  greatly.  The  land  yields 
excellent  crop*  ;  and  the  cattle  are  found  to  thrive  ex- 
tremely. The  direction  of  Macqoarrie  river  away 
from  the  nearest  lea  coast,  into  the  vast  interior  of  the 
country,  gave  rise  to  many  speculation!  ;  and  the 
Lachlan,  another  river,  having  a  similar  course,  was 
found  out  shortly  after.  Two  successive  expeditions, 
conducted  by  Mr  Oxley,  were  fitted  out  in  1817,  to 
explore  the  country  farther  welt.  The  remit,  however, 
disappointed  the  sanguine  expectation!  entertained. 
The  Macquarrie,  after  being  traced  for  two  or  three 
hundred  miles,  and  the  Lachlan  for  ■  greater  distance, 
wore  found  to  terminate  in  a  vast  extended  marsh. 
The  soil,  as  they  approached  this  marsh,  became  gra- 
dually worse ;  and  the  hills  sunk  by  degrees  till  the 
country  became  a  dreary  flat.  A  great  extent  of  ex- 
cellent  land  however  has  been  ascertained  to  exist  on 
the  upper  part  of  the  Macqoarrie  ;  and  to  this  district 
the  eyes  of  the  colonists  are  now  directed. 
.  With  regard  to  the  civil  establishment  in  this  colony, 
Governor  Phillip's  jurisdiction  extendi  from  43°  49'  to 
io°  37'  sooth,  being  the  northern  and  southern  extremi- 
ties of  the  continent.  It  commence!  again  in  135°  E. 
Long,  from  Greenwich ;  and  proceeding  in  en  easterly 
direction,  includes  all  the  islands  within  the  above- 
mentioned  latitudes  in  the  Pacific  ocean ;  by  which 
partition  it  is  supposed  that  every  source  of  litigation 
will  be  cut  off,  as  all  these  are  indisputably  the  disco- 
very of  the  British  navigators. 

'Hie  powers  of  the  governor  are  absolutely  unlimi- 
ted, no  mention  being  made  of  a  council  to  assist  him 
in  any  thing  ;  and  as  no  stated  time  ii  appointed  for 
assembling  the  courts  similar  to  the  assizes  and  gaol 
deliveries  in  England,  the  duration  of  imprisonment 
is  altogether  in  his  hands.  He  is  likewise  invested 
with  a  power  of  summoning  general  courts  martial ; 
hot  the  insertion  in  the  marine  mutiny  act,  of  a  smal- 
ler number  of  officers  than  13  being  able  to  compose 
such  a  tribunal,  has  been  neglected  ;  so  that  a  military 
court,  should  detachments  be  made  from  head  quar- 
ters, or  sickness  prevail,  may  not  always  bo  found 
practicable  to  be  obtained,  onlesi  the  number  of  officers 
in  the  settlement  at  present  be  increased.  The  gover- 
nor is  allowed  to  grant  pardons  in  all  eases,  treason  and 
willful  murder  excepted  ;  and  even  in  these  he  has  au- 
thority to  stay  the  execution  of  the  law  until  the  king's 
pleasure  shall  be  signified.  In  case  of  the  governor's 
death,  the  lieutenant  governor  takes  his  place  ;  and  on 
his  decease,  the  authority  is  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the 

It  was  not  long  after  the  convicts  were  landed  that 

there  appeared  a  necessity  for  assembling  a  criminal 
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court ;  and  it  was  accordingly  convened  by  warrant  New  Hol- 
from  the  governor.  The  members  were  the  judge  ad-  '■■«•• 
vitcate,  who  presided,  three'  naval,  and  three  military  .*■ 
officers.  The  number  of  members  is  limited  by  act  of 
parliament  to  seven  ;  who  are  expressly  ordered  to  be 
officers  either  of  his  majesty's  sea  or  land  forces.  The 
court  being  met,  completely  arrayed  and  armed  as  at 
a  military  tribunal,  the  jndge  advocate  proceeds  to  ad- 
minister the  usual  oaths  taken  by  jnrymen  in  England 
M  each  member  ;  one  of  whom  afterwards  swears  him 
in  ■  a  like  manner.  The  ceremony  being  over,  the 
crime  is  laid  to  the  prisoner's  charge,  and  the  question 
"  guilty  or  not  guilty"  put  to  him.  No  law  officer 
being  appointed  on  the  part  of  the  crown,  the  party 
at  whose  suit  he  is  tried  is  left  to  prosecute  tbe  pri- 
soner entirely  by  himself.  Alt  the  witnesses  are  exa- 
mined on  oath ;  and  tbe  decision  must  be  given  according 
to  the  laws  of  England,  or  "  as  nearly  ai  may  be,  al- 
lowing for  the  circumstances  and  situation  of  the  settle- 
ment," by  a  majority  of  votes,  beginning  with  the 
youngest  member,  and  ending  with  tbe  president  of 
tbe  court.  No  verdict,  however,  can  be  given  in 
cases  of  a  capital  nature,  uuleas  at  least  five  of  tbe 
seven  members  concur  therein.  The  evidence  on  both 
sides  being  finished,  and  the  prisoner's  defence  beard, 
the  courtis  cleared,  and,  on  tbe  judgment  being  set- 
tled, is  thrown  open  again,  and  sentence  pronounced. 
During  the  time  of  sitting,  tbe  place  in  which  it  is 
assembled  is  directed  to  be  surrounded  by  a  guard  un- 
der arms,  and  admission  granted  to  every  one  who 
chooses  to  enter  it. 

The  first  trials  which  came  before  this  court  werexnals  of 
those  of  three  convicts,  one  of  whom  was  convicted  000 ticu, 
of  having  struck  a  marine  with  a  cooper's  adze,  and  Stc- 
behaving  otherwise  in  a  most  scandalous  and  riotous 
manner.  For  this  he  was  condemned  to  receive  150 
lashes,  being  a  smaller  punishment  than  a  soldier  would 
have  suffered  in  a  similar  case.  A  second,  for  having 
committed  a  petty  theft,  was  sent  to  a  small  barren 
island,  and  kept  there  on  bread  and  water  only  for  a 
week.  The  third  was  sentenced  to  receive  50  lashes  ; 
but  being  recommended  by  the  court  to  the  governor, 
bad  his  sentence  remitted.  The  same  lenity,  however, 
could  not  be  observed  in  all  cases.  One  fellow,  who 
bad  been  condemned  to  bo  hanged,  was  pardoned 
while  the  rope  was  about  bis  neck,  on  condition  that 
he  would  become  tbe  common  executioner  ever  after. 
He  accepted  the  horrid  office,  but  not  without  a  panic. 
Some  examples  of  severity  were  undoubtedly  necessary ; 
and  among  these  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  feeling  some 
regret  for  tbe  fate  of  one  who  suffered  death  for  steal- 
ing a  piece  of  soap  of  eight  pence  value  :  bnt  by  a  letter 
of  Governor  Phillip,  we  are  informed  that  the  con- 
victs in  general  bad  begun  to  behave  much  better ; 
mora  so  indeed  than  ever  ho  expected;  and  at  this 
time  one  woman  had  suffered  for  a  robbery  ;  five  chil- 
dren bad  died,  and  38  had  been  born.  The  whole 
amount  of  tbe  deaths  77,  of  tbe  births  87. 

Besides  the  criminal  court,  there  is  an  inferior  one, 
composed  of  the  judge  advocate,  and  one  or  more 
justices  of  the  peace,  for  the  trial  of  small  misdemeanors. 
This  court  is  likewise  empowered  to  decide  all  law- 
suits ;  and  its  verdict  ii  final,  except  where  the  sum  ex- 
ceeds 300L  in  which  case  an  appeal  can  be  made  to 
England  from  its  decree.  In  cue  of  necessity,  an 
4  C  admiralty 
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U  Admiralty  eourt,  of  which  the  lieutenant  governor  i|  finery,  tboy  are  fond  of  adorning,  or  rather  defsrarag,  N*w  B<*- 

jui'ge,  rosy  also  he  summoned  fw  the  trial  or  offences  tbeir  bodies  with  scar*  ;  so  that  w«t  of  the*  cut  die       >■»*■ 

**  committed  on  tbe  high  seas,  most  hideous  figure  Out  cu  be  iawgincd.    Tbo  sou*''  '  *"    "^ 

The  quadrupeds,  on  tbe  continent  of  New  Holland  themselves  have  an  uncommon  appearance.    Soosetimee 

hitherto    discovered,    are   principally    of   tb*    opossum  the  skio  is  reised  several  inches  from  the  flesh,  and  np>- 

.  kind,  of  which  tbe  molt  remarkable  is  the  kangaroo,  peart  as  if  rilled  with  wind  i  and  all  those  seem  to  bo 

There  is  also  a  species  of  dogs  very  different  from  those  reckoned    maris   of  honour   among  tbenj.      Soon  of 

known  in   Europe.     Tbey  are  extremely  fierce,  and  thorn  perforate  tbo  cartilage  of  the  nose,  and  thrust  a 

never  cat)  be  brought  to  tbe  same  degree  of  familiarity  Urge  bono   through   it,  a  bidsous  kind  of  ornament. 

With   those  we   are  acquainted  with-     Some  of  them 

have  been  brought  to  England,  but  still  retain  their 

of 
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humorously  called   by  the  sailors  their  *prit-*iii  yard, 

. .            .     _        .  Their  bsir  it  generally  so  much  dotted  with  the  rod 

>unl  ferocity.     There  are  a  great  many  beautiful  birds  gum    already  mentioned,   that  they  resemble  0   mop. 

'  various  kinds ;  among  which  th©  principal  are  the  Tbey  also  paint  themselves  with  various  colours  like 

black   swans   already   mentioned,   and   the  ostrich  or  most  other  savages  ;  they  will  also  sometimes  ornament 

caisqwary  i  which  U»t  arrives  frequently  at  the  height  themselves  with  beads  and  shells,   but  make  no  use  of 

or  seven  feet  or  more.    Several  kinds  of  scrotum,  largo  the  beautiful  feathers  procurable  from  tbo  birds  of  tbo 

^idera,  and  acolencndras,   have  also  beep   met  with,  country.     Most  of  tbe  men  want  noe  of  the  foie-tectn 

faer?  are  likewise  many  curious  fishes;  though  the  in  tbo  upper  jaw  l  a  circumstance  swWJewtd  by  Deep. 

finny  tribe  worn  not  to  be  so  plentiful  on  th»  coast  as  pier  and  other  navigators;  »od  tbla  ohm  appears  to  bo 

to  give  any  considerable  assistance  in  tbo  way  of  provt*  a   badge  of  honour  among  them.      It   is   very  com* 

sioqa  for  the  colony.      Some  very  largo  sharks  have  won  among  tbo  women  to  out  off  tbo  two  lower  joints 

been  seen  i«  Fort  Jackson,  and  two  smaller  specie*,  «f  the  little  finger  ;  which,  oopjwkring  the  elosnoiaest 

oae  named  tbe  Port  Jackson  shark,  the  other  Watts'*  of  the  amputating  instrument*  tbey  possess,  roust  oer- 

abaik.   Tbe  latter,  notwithstanding  its  diminutive  ajw,  Uinly  he  a  very  poiaful  operation,    Thi*  wee  at  £rst 

the  mouth  scarce  exceeding  an  ioch  in  breadth,  is  e»  aupoooed  to  be  peculiar  to  tbo  married  women,  or  tboM 

ceasively  voracious.     One  of  ikem  having  been  taken  who  bad  bom  children  *  but  some  of  tbe  oldest  wsmee 

and   flung   dawn  upon  the  deck,   lay  there  aoiet.  for  wore  found  without  this  diMiawtioo,  while  it.  vws  nb- 

tvx>  hourii  after  which  Mr  Watt*'*  dog  happening  te  served  in  other*  who  wore  very  ywaa> 

pass  by,  the  fish  sprung  upon  it  with  all  the  ferocity  The  New  Hollanders  appear  oxtrwtoly  deoeient  in 

imaginable,  and  seized  it  by  the  leg  in  ouch  a  manner  the  useful  arts.     Of  the  cultivation  ef  the  ground  show 

that  the  animal  could  not  disengage  himself  without  tavo  no  notion  i  nor  cast  tbey  even  be  prevailed  open 

■  %i        assistance,  to  eat  bread  or  dressed  me*t-     Hence  they  depend  a*. 

Climate.         The  climate  of  llus  continent  appears  not  <*  he  di*.  tirely  for  subsistence  on  tie  fruits  nod  reota  tbey  can 

agreeable,  oat  nitV  landing  the  violent  oomeLaiats  which  gather,   with  the  fiab  they  catch.     Governor  Phillip 

same  have  made  abouA  it.     The  heat  Has  never  boon  also  mentions  their  frequent  sotting-  fire  I*  the  grace, 

excessive  io  summer,  DOT  is  the  co)d  iotolornble  in  wieV  •*  order  to  drive  out  the  oaesoums  and  other  animal* 

t*r.     Storms  of  thunder  and  lightning  an  frequent  t  ***»»  their  retreato;  nwrw«  h*v*  aWedy  taken  nettM 

bat  these  are  common  to,  all  warm  countries  j  and  it  of  tbeir  using  decoys  far  quails.   A*  oil  these  cseoeveee, 

bar  been  supposed,  (though  upon  what  Conndntion  doe*  however,  most  he  at  test  prtcariotte,  it  is  no  woitden 

not  well  nopeer)  (b*t  were  tbe  country- cleared  of  Wood,  that  they  are  frequently  distressed  Wproviswoh,  Than, 

ngd  inhabited,  tbeso  would  in  a  great  measure  cease,  in  the  summer-  time,  tbey  would  eel  neither  the  shark 

A  shock  of  an  eaithnaoko.  has  like wi^e.  been  felt  i  ejnj  nor  sting-ray  ;  but  in  winter  any  thing  was  aceoptable. 

these   natural  calamities  are  incident  to  some  of  the  A  young  whale  being  driven  aahere,,wat  qwlity  cut 

finest  countries  in  tbe  world.     It  if  not  known,  whether  U  pieces  am)  carried,  oft     They  broiled   it  only  long 

lS        or  not  there  are  any  volcanoes,  enough  to  scorch  the  outside,  and  in,  this  raw  •lain  they 

acenat  of      The  inhabitants  of  New  Holland  are  by  all  acconnta  eat  all  their  fish,    They,  Uwil  aja»  toe  fcrn  root  an*  as* 

the  inhabi-  represented  *a  the,  most  miserable  and  savage,  race  of  ether  whoso   species  is  nnknow.lt.     Among  the  front* 

tent*          mortals  perhaps  existing  on  the- face  o(  tbo  eartU    Tbey  «and  by  then,  is.  n  kind  of  wild  fig),  and'  the*  ant  also 

go  entirely  naked;  and  UpugUpleaaed  at  first.  wUb  son*  tie?,  kernels  0X0  fruit  resembling  the  pine;  anpte..    The 

Ornaments  wkicb,  were  given  thorn,  they  aeon,  tons*,  principal  part  of  their.  subsistence*  however,  in  fieb.  1 

them  away  as  useless.     It  does  not  appear,  however,  and.  wJun  these  happened  lo  *»  "«***,  they  mm  wool 

that  tbey  are  infiessible  of  the  benefit*  of  clothing,  ec.  to  watch  th*  opportunity  when  tin  colonial*  banlod  tkw 

of  soipe  of  tbo  conveniences  which  their  new  oeighn  wine,  n»4  o&on,  ssixod  the  whole,  ibcsign  a  parr  han 

hours  arc  in  poa&euion  of.     Some:  of  then),  whom,  tbe  formerly  hoon  ofiered  or  giveq  them.     Tbey  socaetiiMn 

colonists  partly  clothed,  seesied,  to.  he  pjoaaed  with  the  Otrik*  the.  fek  from,  tbe  canoe*.  w*l*  their  eneon,  sseasK 

comfortable  warmth  they  derived  fron)  it;  and  they  all  tiowacatcb   them,  with  huuks,  «ed  also  snake  use  al 

express  a  great  desire  for  tlie  insa  tools  which  they.  ao«  s#M.  COfHrarv.  t»  tbe  asnoitvm,  of  X)r  Hewkeawertbv 

their  neigbbouas  make  use  of-     Tbe.ir  colour,  in  tbo  wJm  anya  nhat  onos)  of  these  are  to  be  net  witk  aoaonsj 

opinion  of  Captain  Cook,   ia  rather,  a,  deep  chocomte  then*     Their  oeM  n«t  geneeeJly  mode  ef  the  fibres  of 

than  a  full  black  ;  but  the  filth,  with  which,  their  skins  th*  flax  pjaot,   with,  v*ry,  little  preparation,  nod  are 

axe  covered,  prevents  the  true  colour  of  them,  from  ap>  «t*o«g  and  bevy  %  tbo  liswa  of  wbinh  taey  now  cees- 

peariog.     At  some  of  tbeir  interviews  with  the  eolpr  poaed   twistwd  like.  wbip^coenV     Saaao  af  them,  bow- 

nists,  several  droll  instances  bafpeaed  of  their  mistaking  ever,  appear  to  be  made  of  the  fur  ef  an  aeimeJ,  an* 

(be,  negroee  among  tbe  colonistt  fnf  tbojr  own  ooaan  others,  of  cotton,    Tbo  mesbet  of  tbeir  nete.  now  made 

UJ«»P».   Notwithstanding  thojr  4wf-g*li4f*f  Ewe^HH  «f  «ffji  lf£*  l"***  sjrtifiuisilljyt  iawarhd  inte  seek  nthes^ 
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■  tM-  but  without  uuy  knot*.  Their  hooks  are  made  of  tha 
■nd.  inside  of  a  obeli  very  much  resembling  mo  tiler- of- pearl. 
">  ■  '  The  canoe*  in  which  (hey  fish  are  nothing  more  than 
large  piece*  of  bark  tied  op  at  both  end*  with  vines ; 
and  considering  the  alight  texture  of  these  vends,  we 
cannot  hat  admire  the  dexterity  with  which  they  an 
managed,  and  the  boldness  wilh  which  they  venture 
in  tbem  out  to  tea.  They  generally  carry  fire  along  with 
them  in  these  canoes,  to  dreM  their  fish  when  caught. 
When  fishing  with  the  book,  if  the  fish  appear*  too 
strong  to  be  drawn  ashore  by  the  line,  the  canoe  is 
paddled  to  the  shore ;  and  while  one  man  gently  draw* 
the  fi*h  along,  another  (tend*  ready  to  strike  it  with  a 
•pear,  in  which  be  generally  succeeds.  There  is  no 
good  season  for  supposing  thera  tn  be  cannibals,  end 
they  never  eat  animal  substances  but  raw  or  next  to  it. 
Borne  of  their  vegetables  are  poisonous  when  raw,  hut 
deprived  of  this  property  when  boiled.  A  convict 
unhappily  experienced  this  by  eating  them  in  an  un- 
prepared state  ;  in  consequence  of  which  be  died  in  24 
hours.  The  dislike  of  the  New  Hollander*  fo  the  Eu- 
ropean provisions  has  already  been  mentioned  :  if  bread 
be  given  them,  they  chew  and'  spit  jt  out  again,  seldom 
choosing  to  swallow  it.  They  like  salt  beef  and  pork 
rather  better  $  but  they  could  never  be  brought  to  taste 
spirit*  a  second  time. 

The  huts  of  these  savage*  are  formed  in  the  most 
rude  and  barbarous  manner  that  can  be  imagined. 
They  consist  only  of  piece*  of  bark  laid  together  in 
the  form  of  an  oven,  open  at  one  end,  and  very  low, 
though  long  enough  for  a  man  to  lie  at  full  length. 
There  is  ration,  however,  to*  believe,  that  they  depend 
lea*  on  them  for  shelter  than  on  the  caverns  with 
which  the  rock*  abound.  They  go  invariably  naked, 
a*  ha*  already  been  observed  \  though  we  must  not 
imagine  that  the  custom  of  going  naked  inure*  them  so 
to  the  climate  a*  to  make  them  insensible  to  the  injuries 
of  the  weather.  The  colonist*  had  it-prated  oppor- 
tunities or  observing  this,  by  seeing  them  shivering  with 
cold  in  the  winter  time,  or  huddling  together  in  heap* 
in  their  lints  or  in  caverns,  till  a  fire  could  be  kindled 
to  warm  them.  It  is  probable,  however,  notwith- 
standing their  extreme  barbarity,  that  some  know- 
ledge of  the  art*  will  soon  be  introduced  among  tbem, 
as  some  have  been  seen  attentively  considering  the 
utensils  and  conveniences  of  the  Europeans,  with  a 
view,  seemiogly,  of  making  similar  improvements  of 
their  own.  It  has  also  been  observed,  that  in  soma 
things  they  possess  a  very  great  power  of  imitation. 
They  can  imitate  the  songs  and  language  of  the  Eu- 
ropeans almost  instantaneously,  much  better  than  the 
latter  un  imitate  their*  by  lung  practice.  Their  ta- 
lent for  imitation  is  also  discernible  in  their  sculptures 
representing  men  and  other  animals  everywhere  met 
with  on  the  rocks;  which,  though  rude,  are  very 
surprising  for  people  who  have  not  the  knowledge  even 
of  constructing  habitations  in  the  least  comfortable  for 
themselves,  or  even  clothes  to  preserve  them  from  the 
cold. 

In  their  persons,  the  new  Hollanders  are  active,  vi- 
gorous, and  stout,  though  generally  lean.  Dampier 
asserts  that  they  have  a  dimness  of  sight;  though  later 
navigators  have  determined  this  to  be  a  mistake,  ascri- 
bing to  them,  on  the  contrary,  a  quick  and  piercing 
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ht.     Their  sane  of  smelling  is  also  very  acute.     One  New  Hoi.  . 

tbem  having  touched  a  piece  of  pork,  held  out  his  '»nJ- 
finger  for  hi*  companion  to  smell  with  strong  marks  of  * 
disgust.  The  only  kind  of  food  they  eagerly  accept 
of  is  fish.  Their  behaviour  with  regard  to  the  wo* 
roea  has  been  hitherto  unaccountable  to  the  colonists. 
Few  of  them,  comparatively  speaking,  have  been  seen, 
and  these  have  sometimes  kept'  back  with  the  most 
jealous  sensibility  ;  sometimes  offered  with  the  greatest 
familiarity.  Such  of  the  females  as  have  been  seen, 
have  soft  and  pleasing  voice* ;  and  notwithstanding 
their  barbarism  and  exoessive  rudeness,  seem  not  to  Em 
entirely  destitute  of  modesty. 

The  New  Hollanders  generally  display  great  per- 
sonal bravery  on  the  appearance  of  any  danger.  An 
old  man,  whom  Governor  Phillip  had  treated  with 
some  familiarity,  took  occasion  to  steal  a  spade;  but 
being  taken  in  the  fact,  the  governor  gave  him  a  few 
slight  slaps  on  the  shoulder)  on  which  the  old  man 
caught  hold  of  a  spear,  and  coming  up  to  him,  seem- 
ed for  tome  time  determined  to  striks,  though  bad  be 
done  so,  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  him  to 
escape,  being  then  surrounded  by  she  officers  and  sol* 
(fieri.  No  encounten  between  parties  of  the  natives 
themselves  have  been  observed,  though  from  some  cir- 
cumstances it  appear*  that  wars  are  carried  on  among 
them.  They  have  more  than  once  been  seen  assembled 
a*  if  bent  on  some  expedition.  An  officer  one  day 
met  14  of  them  marching  along  in  a  regular  Indian 
file  through  the  woods,  each  man  having  a  spear  in 
one  hand  and  a  stone  in  (lie  other.  A  chief  appeared 
at  their  head,  who  was  distinguished  from  the  rest  by 
being  painted.  They  passed  on  peaceably,  though 
greatly  superior  in  number  to  our  people.  On  another 
occasion  they  offered  no  hostilities  when  assembled  to  the 
number  of  200  or  300, and  meeting  the  governor  attend- 
ed only  by  a  small  party.  With  all  their  courage, 
however,  they  are  much  afraid  of  a  musket,  and  almost 
equally  so  of  a  red  coat,  which  ihey  know  te  be  the 
martial  dress  of  the  Eoroptans.  The  mischief  which 
they  have  hitherto  done  lias  been  exercised  only  on 
some  straggling  convicts,  most  of  whom  probably  have 
been  the  first  aggressors. 

Though  these  savages  allow  their  beards  to  grow  to 
a  considerable  length,  it  does  not  appear  that  they 
look  upon  tbem  to  be  any  ornament,  bat  rather  the 
contrary,  a*  appears  from  the  following  instance.  Some 
young  gentlemen  belonging  to  the  Sirius,  one  day 
met  an  old  man  in  the  Woods  with  a  beard  of  consi- 
derable length.  This  his  new  acquaintance  let  him 
know  that  they  would  rid  him  of,  streaking  their 
chins,  and  showing  him  the  smoothness  of  them  at  the 
same  time.  At  length  the  old  fellow  consented  j  and 
one  of  the  youngsters  taking  a  penknife  from  bis  poc- 
ket, and  making  the  best  substitute  for  lather  be 
could,  performed  the  operation  with  such  success,  that 
the  Indian  seemed  highly  delighted.  In  a  few  day! 
be  paddled  alongside  of  the  Sirius  again,  pointing 
to  bis  beard }  but  could  not  by  any  means  be  prevailed 
upon  to  enter  the  ship.  On  this  a  barber  was  sent 
down  to  bim,  who  again  freed  him  from  his  heard,  at 
which  be  expressed  the  utmost  satisfaction.  It  hist, 
however,  been  found  impossible  tn  form  any  kind  of 
permanent  intercourse,  with  the  natives,  though  man v 
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Ktw  Hal-  attempts  have  been  made  for  that  purpose  ;  bat  ia  hit 
'  laid,      letter  above  quoted,  Governor  Phillip  declare!  that  be 
■  hat  not  the  least  apprehension  of  their  doing  any  da- 

mage to  the  colony.  At  first  the  colonist!  imagined 
the  spears  of  the  New  Hollanders  to  be  very  trivial 
weapons  ;  but  it  now  appears  that  Ibey  are  capable  of 
inflicting  very  grievous  and  mortal  wounds.  They 
are  sometimes  pointed  with  a  sharp  piece  of  the  same 
reed  of  which  the  shafts  are  made,  but  more  frequently 
with  the  sharp  bone  of  the  sting-ray.  They  certainly 
burn  their  dead,  which  perhaps  baa  given  rise  to  the 
report  of  their  being  cannibals.  Governor  Phillip,  ob- 
serving the  ground  to  be  raised  in  several  places,  caused 
one  of  these  tumuli  to  be  opened,  in  which  were  found 
a  jaw-bone  half  consumed  and  some  ashes.  From  the 
manner  in  which  the  ashes  are  deposited,  it  appears 
that  the  body  has  been  laid  at  length,  raised  from  the 
ground  a  little  space,  and  consumed  in  tbat  posture,  be- 
ing afterwards  lightly  covered  with  mould. 

The  only  domestic  animals  they  have  are  the  dogt 
already  mentioned,  which  resemble  the  fox-dog  of  Eng- 
land. In  (heir  language  these  animals  are  called  din- 
go ;  hot  all  other  qoadrupeds  without  exception  they 
name  kangaroo. — They  seem  very  little  given  to  thiev- 
ing in  comparison  with  the  inhabitants  of  most  of  the 
South  Sea  islands  ;  and  are  very  honest  among  them- 
selves, leaving  their  spears  and  other  implements  open 
On  the  beach,  in  full  and  perfect  security  of  their  re- 
maining untouched.  They  are  very  expert  at  throw- 
ing their  javelins,  and  will  bit  a  mark  with  great  cer- 
tainty at  a  considerable  distance  ;  and  it  seems  that 
sometimes  they  kill  the  kangaroo  with  this  weapon,  at 
a  long  splinter  of  one  of  the  spears  was  taken  out  of  the 
thigh  of  one  of  these  animals,  the  flesh  having  closed 
over  it  completely.     The  people  are  more   numerous 

than  was  at  first  imagined,   though  still  the  number  of     the  close  of  the  ye; 
inhabitants  must  be  accounted  few  in  comparison  to  the      26  hones,   58 
eitent  of  country  1  and  there  is  great  reason  to  believe 
that  the  interior  parts  are  uninhabited. 

The  New  Hollanders  bake  their  provisions  by  the 
help  of  hot  stones,  like  the  inhabitants  of  the  South 
Sea  islands.  They  produce  fire  with  great  facility  ac- 
cording to  Captain  Cook,  hot  with  difficulty  accord- 
ing to  later  accounts,  and  spread  it  in  a  wonderful 
manner.  To  produce  it,  they  take  two  pieces  of  dry 
soft  wood :  one  is  a  stick  about  eight  or  nine  inches 
long,  the  other  piece  is  flat.  The  stick  they  shape 
into  an  obtuse  point  at  one  end  ;  and  pressing  it  upon 
the  other,  turn  it  nimbly,  by  holding  it  between  both 
their  hands,  as  wo  do  a  chocolate  mill ;  often  shifting 
their  hands  up,  and  then  moving  them  down  upon  it, 
to  increase  the  pressure  as  much  as  possible.  By  this 
method  they  get  fire  in  less  than  two  minutes,  and 
from  the  smallest  spark  they  increase  it  with  great 
speed  and  dexterity.  "  We  have  often  seen  (says  Cap- 
tain Cook)  one  of  them  run  along  the  shore,  to  all  ap- 
pearance with  nothing  in  his  hand,  who  stooping  down 
for  a  moment,  at  the  distance  of  every  fifty  or  an  hun- 
dred yards,  left  fire  behind  him,  as  we  could  see,  first 
by  the  smoke,  and  then  by  the  flame  along  the  drift  of 
wood  and  other  litter  which  was  scattered  along  the 

place.     We  had  the  curiosity  to  examine  one  of  these     horses  to  3300,  the  sheep  to  73,000,  and  the  hoi 
planters  of  fire  when  he  setoff,  and  we  saw  him  wrap      22,000,  exclusive  of  the  stock  of  Van  Diemen's  Land, 
up  a  small  spark  in  dry  grass,  which,  when  he  had  run     The  population  of  the  colony,  including  tbat  of  Van 
■.little  way,  having  been  fanned  by  the  air  tbat  hit    Diemen's  Land,  was  35,000. 

, —      Holland, 
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motion  produced,  began  to  blaze  ;  he  then  laid  it  down'Ke*  He!. 
in  a  place  convenient  for  his  purpose,  inclosing  a  spark  "  taad. 
of  it  in  another  quantity  of  grass,  and  so  continued  bis '       »     ' ' 

Besides  the  black  swans  already  mentioned,  which 
the  ancients  despaired  of  ever  seeing,  this  country  pro- 
duces that  beautiful  bird  called  menura  tupfrba,  at 
which  an  interesting  description  is  given  by  Mr  Col- 
lins, in  the  second  volume  of  his  Account  of  the  Eng- 
lish Colony.  Here  also  there  is  a  considerable  number 
of  very  uncommon  and  exquisitely  fragrant  shrubs. 
There  is  also  an  extraordinary  amphibious  animal 
found  here,  called  the  ornithorynchaa  paradoxus,  of 
which  Mr  Home  has  given  a  description,  which  was 
published  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1801. 

Is  1801,  there  were  in  circulation  the  following 
coins,  which  were  made  legal  tenders  by  authority  of 
the  governor. 

L.   s.   d. 
A  guinea,  -  -  -  120 

A  Johannes,  -  -  400 

A  half  do.  -  -  -200. 

A  ducat,  -  -  -  096 

A  gold  mobur,  -  -  1   17     € 

A  pagoda,  -  -  •  080 

A  Spanish  dollar,  -  -  050 

A  rupee,  -  -  -  026 

A  Dutch  gilder,  -         •         -         020 

An  English  shilling,  •  -  oil 

A  copper  coin  of  1  oz.  "  -  002 

A  do.  of  (02.  -  -  001 

A  do.  of  J  02.  -    "  -  00     c{ 

The  successive  accounts  published  of  the  colony,  shew 
a  very  rapid  progress  in  wealth  and  population.  At 
1797  the  colony  had  of  live  stock, 
,  133  bulls  and  oxen,  195  cows, 
4*47  hoB».  743  l"»i  *V4  tl,eeft  7^'  he  and  1495 
site  goats.  Of  land  in  a  state  of  cultivation,  there 
were  33&"li  acres  in  wheat,  1527  for  maize,  and  26} 
in  barley,  besides  a  considerable  quantity  of  garden 
ground,    which    produced    potatoes,     callevsncrs,    and 

From  the  27th  of  Jannary  178S,  to  tbe  7th  of  June 
1800,  not  fewer  than  120  ships  and  vessels  of  various 
descriptions,  and  from  different  quarters  of  the  globe, 
have  visited  this  country  ;  a  convincing  proof  that  they 
either  found  it  a  place  of  refreshment  after  the  fatigues 
of  a  long  voyage,  or  an  advantageous  market  for  their 
commercial  speculations.  Thirty-seven  of  them  went 
from  England  with  convicts,  to  the -number  of  5000,  of 
whom  about  157  were  females.  ,_ 

In  tbe  year  1801  the  increasing  prosperity  of  the  co-la  itci. 
lony  was  still  conspicuous,  for  the  live  stock  of  differ- 
ent individuals  consisted  of  6269  sheep,  362  cattle, 
21 1  horses,  1 2 59  goats,  end  4766  bops ;  and  what  be- 
longed to  government  consisted  of  488  sheep,  931  cat- 
tle, and  32  bogs.  There  were  5314  acres  of  land  sown 
with  wheat,  and  3864  acres  with  maize  ;  and  the  in- 
habitants amounted  to  6508.  it 
n  1818,  the  horned  cattle  amounted  to  40,000,  the  la  i»il> 
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HOLLAND,  in  commerce,  a  fine  and  eloM  kind  of     their  merits  are   tLui   characterized  by  Mr  Strut t :      Hu!l*r< 
"  They  possets  great  spirit,  with  astonishing  freedom         R 
and  lightness,  especial!;  when  we  consider  how  highly  Holoeaaii. 
be  has  fini  '    '  r   '  "'  '    ' 


tUlland,         . 

Ho'Ur.4  linen,  to  called  from  its  being  first  manufactured   to 

«— V Holland. 

HOLLAR,  Wekceslaus,  a  celebrated  engraver, 
born  at  Prague  in  1607.  His  parents  were  in  a  gen- 
teel line  of  life  ;  and  he  was  at  first  designed  for  (he 
study  of  tbe  law.  But  the  civil  commotions  nbich 
happened  in  bis  youth,  ruining  bit  family  affair*,' be 
was  obliged  to  shift  for  himself;  and  by  discovering 
some  genius  for  the  arts,  he  was  placed  with  Marian, 
a  vtty  able  designer  and  engraver  nf  views.  Being 
himself  a  man  of  great  ingenuity,  he  profited  hastily 
from  tbe  instruction  of  his  tutor.  He  principally  ex- 
celled in  drawing  geometrical  and  perspective  views 
and  plan*  of  buildings,  ancient  and  modem  cities  and 
towns  ;  also  landscapes,  and  every  kind  of  natural  and 
artificial  curiosities,  which  he  executed  with 


d  some  of  them.  Hi*  views  of  abbey*,  "~ 
cnurcnes,  ruins,  &c,  with  hi*  shells,  muffs,  and  every 
specie*  of  still  life,  are  admirable;  bis  landscapes  fre- 
quently have  great  merit;  and  .his  distant  views  nf 
towns  and  cities  are  not  only  executed  in  a  very  accu- 
rate, but  a  very  pleasing  manner."  A  somewhat  colder 
character  js  given  of  them  by  Mr  Gilpin  in  hi*  Essay 
on  Prints :  "  Hollar  give*  us  view*  of  particular  places, 
wbicb  he  copies  witb  great  truth,  unornamented  as  ho 
found  them.  If  we  are  satisfied  with  exact  representa- 
tions, we  have  them  nowhere  better  than  in  Hollar's 
work*  ;  but  if  we  expect  pictures,  we  most  seek  them 
elsewhere.  Hollar  was  an  antiquarian  and  a  draughts- 
been   little   acquainted  with 


very  peculiar  style,  excellently  well  adapted  to  the  pur-  the  principles  or  painting.  Stiffness  ia  his  character- 
pose.  He  travelled  through  several  of  the  great  citiea  istic,  and  a  painful  exactness  void  of  taste.  His 
of  Germany :  and,  notwithstanding  all  hi*  merit,  met  larger  views  are  mere  plans.  In  some  of  bis  smaller, 
with  so  little  encouragement,  that  he  found  it  very  dif-  at  the  expence  of  infinite  pains,  something  of  an  ef- 
ficolt  to  support  himself.  The  earl  of  Arundel  being  feet  is  sometimes  produced.  But  in  general,  we  con- 
in  Germany,  took  him  under  his  protection,  brought  aider  him  as  a  repository  of  curiosities,  a  record  of  anti- 
him  to  England,  and  recommended  him  to  tbe  favour  qua  ted  dresses,  abolished  ceremonies,  and  edifices  now 
of  Charles  I.    He  engraved  a  variety  of  plates  from  the 


Arundel  collection,  and  tbe  portrait  of  the  earl  him- 
self on  horseback.  The  civil  wart  which  happened 
soon  after  in  England,  rained  his  fortune.  He  was  ta- 
ken prisoner,  with  some  of  the  royal  party,  and  with 
difficulty  escaped  j  when  be  returned  to  Antwerp, 


HOLLOA,  in  the  sea  language,  aft  exclamation 
of  answer,  to  any  person  who  calls  to  another  to  ask 
some  question,  or  to  give  a  particular  order.  Thai 
If  the  master  intends  to  give  any  order  to  tbe  people 
in  the  main-top,  he  previously  calls,  Main  top,  koay  ! 

'.    MnllcMT  f  tn  ihnn  that    th.u  h.uv 


joined  hi*  old  patron  the  earl  of  Arundel.     He  settled  to  wbicb  they  answer,  Holloa  f  to  show  that  they  hear 

in  that  city  for  a  time,  and  published  a  considerable  him  and  are  ready.     It  i*  also  the  answer  in  hailing  %. 

number  of  plates:  but  his  patron  going  to  Italy  soon  ship  at  a  distance.     See  Hailing. 

after  for  the  benefit  of  his  health.  Hollar  fell  again  in-  HOLLY.     See  Ilex,  Botany  Index. 

to  distress,  and  was  obliged  to  work  for  tbe  print  and  Sro-HoLLT.     See  Ektngium,  Botaht  Index. 

bookseller*  of  Antwerp  at  very  low  price*.     At  tbe  Re-  HOLM  (Sax.  kulmus,  insula  amniea),  denotes  an 

deration  be  returned  to  England  ;  where,  though  be  isle  or  fenny  ground,  according  to  Bede,  or  a  rivci 

had  sufficient  employment,  tbe  prices  be  received  for  island.     And  where  any  place  is  called  by  that  name, 

bis  engraving*  were  so  greatly  inadequate  to  the  la-  and  this  syllable  is  joined  with  any  other       'L ■- 


hour  necessarily  required,  that  he  could  but  barely  sub- 
sist, and  the  plague,  with  tbe  succeeding  fire  of  Lon- 
don, putting  for  some  time  an  effectual  stop  to  business, 
his  affairs  were  *o  much  embarrassed,  that  be  was  never 
afterwards  able  to  improve  his  fortune.  It  is  said  that  signifying 
be  used  tn  work  for  tbe  booksellers  at  the  rate  of  four-  HOLOCAUST  (fc 

6 nee  an  hour,  aud  always  bad  an  hourglass  before  him. 
e  wa*  so  very  scrupulously  exact,  that  when  obliged 
to  attend  tbe  calls  of  nature,  and  whilst  talking,  though 
with  tbe  persons  for  whom  be  was  working,  and  about 
their  own  business,  be  constantly  laid  down  tbe  glass  to 
prevent  the  sand  from  running.  Nevertheless,  all  hi* 
great  industry,  of  which  his  numerous  works  bear 
ample  testimony,  could  not  procure  him  a  sufficient 
maintenance.  It  is  melancholy  to  add,  that  on  the 
verge  of  his  70th  year,  be  was  attached  witb  an  execu- 
tion at  his  lodgings  in  Gardener's  lane,  Westminster, 
when  he  desired  only  the  liberty  of  dying  in  his  bed, 
and  that  he  might  not  be  removed  to  any  other  prison 
than  the  grave,  a  favour  which  it  i*  uncertain  whethei 
be  obtained  or  not.  He  died,  however,  in  1677. — His 
works  amount  nearly  to  24,00a  prints,  according  to 
Vrrtue's  Catalogue,  and  tbe  lovers  of  art 


of  places,  it  signifies  a  place  surrounded  with  water,  as 
tbe  Flatholme*  and  Stepholmes  in  tbe  Severn  near  Bris- 
tol ;  bnt  if  the  situation  of  tbe  place  is  not  near  thai 
water,  it  may  then  signify  a  billy  place  ;  holm  In  Saxon 

■-■      cliff.? 

eel  From  *A*t,  "  whole",  and 
consume  witb  fire)",  a  kind  of  sacrifice, 
wherein  the  whole  offering  is  burnt  or  consumed  by 
fire,  as  an  acknowledgment  that  God,  the  creator,  . 
preserver,  and  lord  of  all,  was  worthy  of  all  honour 
and  worship,  and  as  a  token  of  men's  giving  themselves 
entirely  up  to  him.  It  is  called  also  in  Scripture  a 
burnt-offering.  Sacrifices  of  this  sort  are  often  men-  . 
tioned  by  the  heathens  as  well  at  Jews ;  particularly  by 
Xenopbon,  Cyroped.Wh.  viii.  p. 446. ed.  Huichins.  1738, 
who  speaks  of  sacrificing  holocausts  of  oxen  to  Jopiter, 
and  of  bones  to  tbe  sun  ;  and  tbey  appear  to  have 
been  in  use  long  before  the  institution  of  the  other 
Jewish  sacrifices,  by  tbe  law  of  Moses ;  (see  Job.  i.  j. 
xli.  8.  and  Cen.  viii.  20.  xxii.  13.).  On  this  account, 
tbe  Jews,  who  would  not  allow  the  Gentile*  to  offer  on 
their  altar  any  other  sacrifice*  peculiarly  enjoined  by 
the  law  of  Moses,  admitted  them  by  tbe  Jewish  priest* 


zealous  to  collect  them.     Generally  speaking,  they  are     to,  offer  holocausts ;  because  these  were  a  sort  of  iacri- 
.  etching*  performed  almost  entirely  with  the  point,  .and     ficet  prior  to  tbe  law,  and  common  to  all  nation*.     Do- 

ting 
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1  Holcwtiit,  ring  their  subjection  to  the  Romans,  it  wat  no  nncom-  time  when  this  mr  between  Holofernet  aim1  the  Jews  Holofern 

Hoioftrow.  moo  thing  for  those  Gentiles  to  offer  sacrifices  to  the  happened.     Borne  date  it  from  the  captivity  of  Baby-         n 

— — v— — '  God  of  Israel  at  Jerusalem,     Holocaoiti  were  deemed  Jon,  in  the  reign  of  M anaiaeb,  and  pontificate  of  Elie-   Bofstrfi 

by  the  Jews  the  most  excellent  of  all  their  sacrifices,  kirn  the  high-priest ;  others  place  it  at  some  time  after  *       *  " 

It  it  laid  that  this  kind  of  sacrifice  was  in  common  use  the  captivity  j  and  some  doubt  the  troth  of  the  whole 

among  the  heathen*,    till  Prometheus  introduced  the  transaction.     See  the  article  Judith. 
custom  of  burning  only  a  part,  and  reserving  the  re-  HOLOGRAPHUM   (composed   of   i\*t,    —  all  *• 

mainder  for  his  own  use.     See  Sacrifice.  and  ypQm,  "  I  write"),  in  the  civil  law,  some  thing 

HOLOFERNES,  lieutenant  general  of  the  armies  written  wholly  in  the  hand-writing  of  the  person  who 
of  Nab ucbodonosor  king  of  Assyria,  who  having  in  a  signs  it.  The  word  is  chiefly  nted  in  speaking  of  a 
remarkable  encounter  overcome  Arphaxad  king  of  the  testament  written  wholly  in  the  testator's  own  band, 
Medei,  sent  to  all  the  neighbouring  nations  with  an  The  Romans  did  not  approve  of  holographic  tea- 
intention  of  obliging  them  this  way  to  submit  to  Uments ;  and,  though  Valentinian  authorised  them  by 
bis  empire,  pretending  that  there  could  be  no  power  a  novel,  they  are  not  toed  when  the  civil  law  it  fat  fall 
capable  of  resisting  him.     At  the  lame  time  Holofer-  force. 

nes,  at  the  bead  of  a  powerful  army,  pasted  the  En-  HOLOSTEUM,  a  genu  of  plants  belonging  to 
phrates,  entered  Cilicia  and  Syria,  and  subdued  almost  the  triandria  class ;  and  in  the  natural  method  rank- 
all  the  people  of  these  provinces.  ing  under  the  22d  order,   Caryopfiyliei.     See  Botakt 

Being  resolved  to  make  a  conquest  of  Egypt,  he  ad-  Index. 


HOLOTHURIA,  a  genus  of  the  order  vermet,  be- 
longing to  the  class  mollosca.  See  Helmtnthoi-ogt 
Index. 

HOL8TEIN,  a  dnchy  of  Germany,  bounded  by 
the  German  ocean  on  the  wett ;  the  Baltic,  or  the 
gulf  of  Lubeck,  on  the  east ;  the  dnchy  of  Meck- 
lenburg on  the  south-east ;  that  of  Bremen,  with  the 
river  Elbe,  on  the  touth-west,  and  Lauenburg,  with 
and  therefore   he  shonld  not  flatter      the  territory  of  Hamburg,   on  the  south.     Its  greatest 

,._,:.,.„    „f  „.„ :_..  .k— .-_.      length  is  about  80  miles,  audits  breadth  60.     The 

diocese  of  Eutin,  and  the  coonty  of  Ranzau,  though 
they  make  a  part  of  the  duchy  of  Holstein,  yet  being 
lands  belonging  to  lbs  empire  and  circle,  shall  be  de- 
scribed separately. 

A  great  part  of  this  country  consists  of  rich  marsh 
land,  which  being  much  exposed   to  inundations  both 


danced  tonatda  Judaea,  little  expecting  to  meet  with 
any  resistance  from  the  Jews,  In  the  mean  time,  he 
was  informed  that  they  were  preparing  to  oppose  him ; 
and  Achior  the  commander  of  the  Ammonites,  who 
had  already  submitted  to  Ho)  of  ernes,  and  wat  with 
tome  auxiliary  troops  in  his  army,  represented  to  him 
that  the  Hebrews  were  a  people  protected  in  a  parti- 
cular manner  by  God  Almighty, 
obedient  to  hi 
himself  with  expectati 

they  bad  committed  tome  offence  against  God,  whereby 
they  might  become  unworthy  of  his  protection.  Holo- 
f ernes,  disregarding  this  discourse,  commanded  Achior 
to  be  conveyed  within  tight  of  the  walls  of  Betbulia, 
and  tied  to  a  tree,  and  left  there,  whither  the  Jews 
came  ai 


In  the  mean  time  Holofer  nes  formed  the  siege  of  from  the  tea  and  rivers,  dikes  bave  been  suited  at  a 
Betbolia;  and  having  cut  off  the  water  which  Supplied  great  ex  pence  to  gnard  and  defend  them.  The  pa- 
th c    city,  and    set  guards  at  the  only  fountain   which  «■'•—  '«  *•>«    —..— k...  .._ :_l     .l-*  1..  .._.  ,      .1 

the  besieged  had  near  the  walls,  the  inhabitants  were 
soon  reduced  to  extremity,  and  resolved  to  turrendi 


if  God  did  not  send-  them  succours  in  live  days.  Ju- 
dith, being  informed  of  their  resolution,  conceived  tli 
design  of  Killing  Holofaroet  in  hit  camp.     She  took 


her  finest  olothet,  and   went  out  of  Betbolia  with  her     of  sheep  are  bred  and  fed 


the  marshes  are  so  rich,  that  cattle  are  bred 
in  vast  numbers  and  fattened  in  them,  and  great 
qoautities  of  excellent  hotter  and  cheese  made  of  their 
milk.  They  are  alto  very  fruitful  in  wheat,  barley, 
pease,  beans,  and  ripe-seed.  In  the  more  barren, 
sandy,  and  heathy  parts  of  the  country,  large  flocki 


maid-servant  *,  and  being  brought  to  the  general, 
pretended  that  the  could  no  longer  endure  the  sins  and 
excesses  of  the  Jews,  and  that  God  had  inspired  her 
with  the  design  of  surrendering  herself  to  him.  As 
toon  as  HoloTernM  taw  her,  lie  was  taken  with  her 
beauty}  and  some  dajt  after  invited  her  to  a  great 
feast,  which  he  prepared  for  the  principal  officers  of 
his  army.  But  he  drank  to  much  wine,  that  sleep  and 
drunkenness  hindered  him  from  satisfying  his  pastioo. 
Judith,  who  in  the  night  was  left  alone  in  hit  tent,  cut 
off  bit  head  with  hit  own  sword;  and  departing  with 
her  servant  from  the  camp,  she  returned  to  Bethulia 
with  the  head  of  Holofemes.  As  soon  at  it  wat  day, 
the  besieged  made  a  sally  upon  their  enemies,  who  go- 
ing into  their  general*!  tent,  found  his  headless  carcase 
wallowing  in  its  own  blood.  They  then  discerned  that 
Judith  bad  deceived  them,  and  fled  with  precipitation, 
leaving  the  camp  abounding  with  rich  spoilt ;  the  Jews 
pursued  them,  killed  a  great  number  of  them,  and  re- 
turned loaded  with  booty. 


r  are  orchards  wanting. 


especially  of  oak  and  beech  ;  nor  tnrf* 
poultry,  game,  and  wild-fowl.  Here  is  a  variety 
both  of  sea  and  river  fish  ;  and  the  beef,  veal,   min- 


and  Iamb,  are  very  fat  and  palatable.  -  Holstein 
i  noted  for  beautiful  horses.     The  gentry  usually 
farm,  the  cowt   upon   their  eatatet  to  a  Hollander,  aa 


called,  who  for  every  cow  pays  from  t!x  l_ 
rix-doltart  j  the  owner  providing  pasture  for  them  io 
summer,  and  straw  and  hay  m  Winter.  It  is  no  uncom- 
mon thing  here  to  drain  the  ponds  and  lakes  onae 
in  three  or  four  years,  and  sell  the  carp,  lampreys, 
pikes,  and  perch,  found  in  them)  then  sow  them  for 
several  years  after  with  oats,  or  use  them  for  pasturage  ; 
and  after  that  lay  them  under  water  again,  and  breed 
fish  in  them.  There  are  hardly  any  bilk)  in  the 
country ;  but  several  rivers,  of  which  the  principal 
are  the  Eyder,  the  Stor,  and  the  Trave.  The  dnchy 
contains  about  3a  towns  great  and  tmall ;  meat  part  of 
the  peasants  are  under  villenagc,  being  obliged  to 
Work  daily  for  their  lords,   and  not  even  at  liberty  to 


There  it  a  great  diversity  of  opinions  concerning  the     quit  their  cttatei.     The  nobility  and   the  proprietors 
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■  of  manor*  are  poueued  of  the  civil  and  criminal  juria- 
J  diction,  with  Mbar  privilege*  and  exemptions.  For- 
merly there  were  diets,  hot  now  they  (em  to  be  en* 
tirely  laid  aaidr :  meetings,  however,  of  the,  nobility 
are  atill  held  at  Kiel.  The  predominant  religion  here 
is  Lutheran  urn,  with  so  per  in  tendencies  as  in  other 
Lot  lie  ran  countries.  In  several  places  the  Jew*  are 
allowed  the  exercise  of  their  religion.  At  Glock- 
atadt  and  Altena  are  both  Calvinist  and  Popish  elmroh- 
ers  ;  and  at  Kiel  a  Greek  Russian  chapel.  Besides 
the  Latin  school*  in  the  towns,  at  Altena  is  a  gymna- 
sium, and  at  Kiel  an  university*  Notwithstanding  this 
country's  advantageous  situation  for  commerce,  tbero 
are  few  manuiactarea  and  little  trade  in  it.  Hamburg 
and  Lubeck  supplj  the  inhabitants  with  what  they 
want  from  abroad  ;  from  whence  and  Alteua  they  ex- 
pert some  grain,  malt,  grots  starch,  bock-wheat,  pease* 
beans,  rape-  seed,  butler,  cheese,  sheep,  swine,  horned 
cattle,  horses,  nod  fish.  The  manufacture  a  of  the 
duchy  are  chiefly  carried  on  at  Altena,  Kiel,  and 
Gluckotodt.  Tlie  duchy  of  Halatein  consists  of  the 
ancient  provinces  of  Holstein,  Stnrmar,  Ditraanh,  and 
Wagris.  It  balonge  partly  to  the  king  of  Denmark, 
tad  partly  to  the  dukes  of  Holstein  Gottorf  and  Ploeo. 
Anciently  the  ceuat*  ef  Holstein  were  vassals  of  the 
dukes  of  Saxony  j  but  afterwards  they  received  the  in- 
vestiture of  their  territories   from  the  emperor,  or  the 
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hot  he  was  deprived  of  this  privilege  when  the  Confe-    Hotntio 
deration  of  the  Rhine  was  organized  in  1806.   IniSi;,         I 
nn  the  ests  bliahmeot  of  the  new  Germanic  constitution,  H««ynaaa. 
he  was  re-adroitted  into  the  dint  (  and  waa  allowed  for         ■ 
Holstein  and  Lanenhnrg  three  votes   in  the  general 
assembly,  and  a  place,  the  tenth  in  rank,  at  the  eras. 
nary  diet.      The   population  of  Holstein,  in  1818,  a- 
nwonted  to  360,000.     The  Danish  court  has  lately 
been  endeavouring  to  make  some  improvements  io  the 
interior  administration  of  the  duchy. 

HOLT,  Sib  Jonxt  knight,  eldest  son  of  Sir  Tho- 
mas Holt,  s«jeant-at-law,  was  horn  in  1643.  He  Cls- 
tercd  himself  at  Gray's  Inn  in  1658  1  and  applied  la 
tlie  common  law  with  so  much  industry,  that  he  soon 
became  a  very  eminent  barrister.  In  tho  reign  of 
Jamas  If,  he  was  made  recorder  of  London,  which  of-  / 

fine  be  discharged  with  much  applause  for  about  a  yeat 
and  a  half  j  hut  Lost  his  place  for  refusing  to  expound 
the  law  suitably  to  the  king'a  designs.  On  the  arrival 
of  the  prince  ef  Orange,  be  waa  chosen  a  member  ef 
the  convention  parhieawnt,  which  afforded  him  a  goad 
opportunity  af  displaying  his  abilities,  so  that,  as  soon  , 

as  the  government  was  settled,  be  waa  made  lord  chief 
justice  of  tbo  court  of  king's  beneb,  and  a  privy  cma- 
aellor.  He  continued  chief  justice  for  M  yean,  with 
great  repots  for  steadiness,  integrity,  and  thorough 
knowledge  in  l>ia  profession.     Upon  groat  occasions  ho 


bishops  of  Lubeck  in  tbe  emperor's  name,  though  the  in-      asserted    the'  low  with  intrepidity,  things  bo  thereby 


vostiture  was,  afterward  a  given  by  the  emperor  i 
The  king  of  Denmark,  appoints  a  regency  over  his  part 
of  Holstein  and  tho  duchy  of  Sleawick,  which  has  its 
office  at  GUckatndt,  The  seat  of  tho  great  duhVo 
privy  council  and  regeucy-coort,  together  with  tho 
chief  consistory,  which  is  united  to  it,  is  at  Kiel ;  tbero 
an  many  inferior  court*  and  consistories,  from  which 
an  appeal  lies  to  the  higher.  I»  the  duehy  of  Holstein, 
the  gosenooMBt  of  the  convents  and  nobility  in  ellsr- 
Mustj  tu  the  king  and  duko  for  a  year,  from  Mi- 
ehatlntas  to  Michaelmas,      The  perion.  t»  whuei  tho 

E remnant,  in  lodged  administers  it  by  hi*  logeuey. 
■anw  cases  an  appeal  lies  from  this  court  to  the  Au- 
Kc  council  or  chamber  at  Wetzler :  tho  convents,  tho 


vectored  to  incur  by  turns  the  indignation  of  both  tbo 
bousoa  of  parliament.  He  published  some  report*,  and 
died  in  1700. 

Holt  (Sax.)  «  awoodf"  whereby  tbo  nnmos  ef 
towns  beginning  er  ending  with  koit,  aa  Buck-halt,  fere, 
denote  that  formerly  tbaro  was  great  fhsnty  of  wood  in 
those  place*. 

HOLY.     bWHoLunifl. 

HOLY-GHOST,  sas  of  tho  persons  of  tho  her* 
Trinity.     See  TnlWTY. 

Order  of  tig  Hon  Gbmt,  the  principal  military 
order  in  France,  instituted  by  Henry  III.  in  >j6o- 
It  consists  of  100  anights,  who  awe,  to  maho  proof  of 
tboir  nohilky  lor  thne  descents.      Tar  king   i*   the 


nobility,  and  the  proprietors  of  manors  in  ih*  souatry,     gsnrirl-nsa meg orosrereign  t  awd as anehtokt 
base,  a  civil  and  scwauW  jurisdiction  over  their  estate*,      hi*  coronation- day  to  maintain  the 


Toe  revenues  of  the  sovereign*  arise  principally  from 
that*  demesne*  audi  regalia ;  besides  which,  there  is  o 
bwd  and  several  olhsr  tnxro  and.  imposts.  The  king 
usually  heaps  bore  same  regiment*  ef  foot  and  aaa  ol 
bono.  Tbo  king,  on  account  of  his  shara  in  'his  coujs. 
trjfo  styles  himself  dulu  o/ltew,  Stor-mie*  **ADit~ 
a«er*A  Tbo  dukes  both  of  the  royal  and  princely 
hows  style  thenMehtea  fair*  of  Nbr-uifiy*.  dukt*  of  SUt- 
Vliek,  HoUleitt,  Siormar,  and  Ditamti,  and  counts  of 
QUiaJmrg  wiXitlmamkoMt*.  Iu  1735.  Dnke  Chwlan 
Ftodeua  of  HolMoiu  Gottorf  founded  sat  order  ef 
knighthood  here,  viz.  that  of  St  Anns,  tho  twigs  of 
which  is  a  red  cross,  enamelled,  and  worn.  i-iT-hr*  at 
aradmbboo.  edged  with  yellow —  Tbo  prieeipal  places 
of  that  part  of  tbo  duchy  belonging-  to-  tho  king  ef 
Denmark  and  tbo  duke  of  Ploeo  an  Gluelutadt,.  Itt> 
hot,  Beadsbnrg,  and.  Pleeo. ;  sad  that  part  belonging 
•a  the  nrnat  duke  are  Kiel,  Oldonhaog,  Preelx,  and 
AJteoa.  • 

Tho  kiflg  of  Denmark  had  originally  a- sas t ' 


-day  to  maintain  the  dignity  ef  tho  order. 

Tbo  knights  wear  a  golden  cress,  hang  about  their 
oeeki  by  n  bkte  silk  ribbon  or  collar.  But  before 
(hoy  receive  tire  order  01  the  HolyGhoof,  that  of  St 
UiclMeli(«a»lerred  aaa  necessary  depose;  sod  for  ibis 
nanson  their  urns*  ana  anrronndod  with  a  eeoWc  cellar. 

HOLYH£AL\  a  town  and  op*  ef  the  Me  uf  An- 
fletea  in  Wains,  and  in  the  Irish  channel,  where  people 
asumlly  embark  far  Dublin,  thero  beans;  throe  packet- 
beats  that  sail  far  that  eity  every  Monday,  Wednes- 
day, nod  Friday,  wind  and  w  soaker  permitting.  It  in 
Vji  wiles  %an>  lanasr,  anai  has  a  vary  eerrrenient 
harbour  tor  the  northern  trade,  whan  token  short  by 
contrary  winds.  It  is  sstnated  anas  the  extremity  ef 
tbo  isle,  and  i»  joined  la  the  aarth-wrst  part  of  it  by 
a  ctono  bridge  of  ena  arch.  It  baa  a  small  martlet  00 
Saturdays.  Tbo  pariah  in  about  fisn  or  sin  miles  tons;, 
and  two  or  three,  broad,  bounds d  ucaudy  by  tho  tea. 
The  church  stand*  noose  the  harbsor,  within  aa  old 
ouadtwrigalar  mrbfiontiau,  with  n  baetisa  at  each  cot- 
anr,  hoik  ahont  450.     Oa  a  annate  in  near  it  ia  an- 


Germaa  diet,  to  anweouaiaae  of  pooattt  inn;  this,  dnshy  y     other   eld   fortxhoatian    railed  Tunis   Maaumeatuor, 
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Huljieid,  nhicli   it  an  old  atone  mil  withont  mortar,  and 
Halj>-     centrn  is  a  small  turret,  and- contain t  a' well  of  water. 

,  "'"''-  Holyhead  wa*  frequently  formerly  visited  by  Irish  ro- 
"  vers,  and  waa  defended  at  a  place  of  consequence. 
There  arc  several  remains  of  old  fortifications  and 
Druidical  antiquities  in  its  neighbourhood,  as  well  as 
chapels  of  religious  worship.  The  parish  -church  of 
Holyhead  was  built  in  the  reign  of  Edward  HI,  and 
is  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  with  a  porch  and  steeple  very 
antique.  There  waa  an  old  chapel  near  the  church, 
non  converted  into  a  school-house.  A  salt-house  was 
erected  on  an  island  in  the  harbour  in  Queen  Anne's 
reign,  but  it  is  now  in  ruins.  The  town  is  little  more 
than  a  fishing  town,  rendered  considerable  by  being  the 
place  of  passage  to  Ireland.  It  has  three  good  inns. 
The  passage  hence  to  Ireland  is  in  general  about  twelve 
hours.  There  is  no  fresh  water  here  except  from  rain, 
nor  any  bread  sold  but  what  comes  from  Ireland. 
A  bath  and  assembly-room  were  erected  here  in  1770. 
Under  the  mountains  that  overhang  the  town  is  a  large 
cavern  in  the  rock,  supported  by  natural  pillars,  called 
the  Pari  iament- ho  use,  accessible  only  by  boats,  and  the 
tide  runs  into  it.  If  this  harbour  was  properly  re- 
paired, and  ware-booses  built,  it  would  be  very  conve- 
nient for  the  Irish  to  import  such  of  their  goods  m  pay 
English  duty,  it  being  but  a  few  boors  sail  from  Dublin. 
Besides,  the  Dublin  merchants  might  come  over  with  the 
packets  to  see  their  goods  landed.  The  commodities  are, 
batter,  cheese,  bacon,  wild-fowl,  lobsters,  crabs,  oysters, 
f*  tor-fish, shrimps,  herrings, cod- fish,  whitings,  whiting- 
pollacks,  cole-fish,  sea-tenches,  turhots,  soles,  flounders, 
rays,  and  plenty  of  olher  nth.  Ou  the  rocks  the  herb 
grows  of  which  they  make  kelp,  a  fixed  salt  nsed  in 
making  glass,  and  in  alum  works.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood there  is  a  large  vein  of  white  fullers  earth  and 
anuther  of  yellow,  which  might  be  useful  to  fuller*. 
On  'the  isle  of  Skerries,  nine  miles  to  the  north,  is  a 
light-house,  which  may  bo  seen  34  miles  off.  -  Large 
flocks  of  puffins  axe  often  seen  here.  Population  30OJ 
io  1815- 

HOLY- Island,  a  small  island  lying  on  the  coast  of 
England,  10  miles  south-east  of  Berwick,  in  Northum- 
berland. Bede  calls  it  a  trmi-itSand,  being,  as  be  observes, 
twice  an  islaud  and  twice  continent  in  one  day ;  for 
at  the  flowing  of  the  tide,  it  is  encompassed  by  water} 
and  at  the  ebb,  there  ia  an  almost  dry  paasage,  both 
for  horse*  and  carriages,  to  and  from  the  main  land  ; 
from  which,  if  measured  on  a  straight  line,  it  is  distant 
About  two  miles  eastward ;  bat  on  account  of  some 
quicksands  passengers  are  obliged  to  make  so  many  de- 
tours, that  tbe  length  of  way  is  nearly  doubled.  The 
water  over  these  flats  at  spring-tides  is  only  seven  feet 
deep.— This  island  was  by  the  Britons  called  Imt  Me- 
dicante  1  also  Latiditfamc,  from  tbe  small  rivulet  of 
Lindi  or  Landia,  which  here  runs  into  the  aea,  and  the 
Celtic  word  J'ahren  or  u  recess  ;"  and  on  account  of 
it*  being  the  habitation  of  sods  of  the  first  monks  in 
this  country,  it  afterwards  obtained  its  present  name 
of  Holy-itiand.  It  measures  from  east  to  West  about 
two  miles  and  a  quarter,  and  ita  breadth  from  north 
to  south  is  scarcely  a  mile  and  a  half.  At  the  north- 
west part  there  runs  out  a  spit  of  land  of  abnnt  a  mile  in 
length.  Tbe  monastery  is  situated  at  tbe  sontbermost 
extremity)  and  at  a  small  distance  north  of  it  stands  the 
village.     On  this  island  there'  it  plenty  of  fish  and 


fowl;  but  tbe  air  and  soil  are  bad.  There  is  not  a  Holy, 
tree  on  the  island.  The  village,  which  stand*  on  a  Itland 
rising  ground,  consists  hut  of  a  few  scattered  houses,  I 

chiefly  inhabited  by  fishermen  -,  and  it-  bat  two  inns.  "'"*-'""; 
Tbe  north  and  east  coasts  are  formed  of  perpendicular 
rocks,  the  other  sides  sink  by  gradual  slopes  to  the 
lands.  There  is  a  commodious  harbour,  defended  by 
a  block-house}  which  last  was  surprised  and  taken  in 
1715,  but.was  soon  invested  and  retakrn. 

Holy-island,  though  really  part  of  Northumberland, 
belongs  to  Durham  *,  and  at!  civil  disputes  must  be  de- 
termined by  the  justices  of  that  county,— It  was  a 
very  ancient  episcopal  seat.  Aidan  tbe  first,  bishop, 
after  presiding  in  it  14  years,  died  and  was  boried  hero 
A.  D.  651.  Finan,  bis  successor,  built  a  wooden 
church,  tbatched  with  reeds,  bat  before  the  end  of  tbe 
century  covered  with  lead  by  Bishop  Eadbcrt.  St 
Cuthbert,  who  from  a  poor  shepherd  became  monk  of 
Melrose  ij  years,  was  prior  here  12  more,  when  he 
retired  to  one  of  the  barren  Faro,  rocks,  from  whence 
he  was  called  to  this  see,  which  be  held  only  two 
years,  and  returned  to  bis  retirement,  where  be  died, 
and  was  buried  at  the  east  end  of  his  oratory,  where 
his  stone  coffin  is  still  shown.  His  body  was  found 
fresh  11  years  after  his  death.  Lindisferne  was  ruined 
by  the  Danes,  A.  D.  793,  when  tbe  monks  carried 
hi*  body  about  for  seven  years,  and  at  last  settled  at 
Chester- 1  e-street,  whither  the  see  waa  translated,  and 
where  it  continued  many  year*.  On  a  second  destruc- 
tion of  the  monastery  by  the  Danes  they  were  remo- 
ving to  Kippon,  but  stopped  by  a  miracle  at  Durham, 
where  the  saint  continued  till  the  Reformation,  when 
his  body  was  found  entire,  and  privately  buried  in  a 
wooden  coffin,  at  some  pretend,  near  tbe  clock,  but  more 
probably  in  the  ground  under  where  hit  shrine  stood. 
The  entrochi  found  among  the  rocks  at  Lindisfama 
are  called  St  Cuthbert'*  beads,  and  pretended  to  be 
made  by  him  in  the  night.  Eighteen  bishop*  sat  ben 
till  tbe  removal  of  the  see  to  Chester,  which  bad  eight 
more  till  the  removal  to  Durham,  A.  D.  995.  Lin- 
disfarne  became  a  cell  to  that  Benedictine  monastery, 
valued  at  48I.  per  ann.  The  north  and  south  walla  of 
tbe  church  are  standing,  much  inclined }  part  of  tbo 
west  end  remains,  but  tbe  east  is  down.  The  columna 
of  the  nave  are  of  four  different  aorta,  1 2  feet  high  and] 
5  feet  diameter,  massy  and  richer  than  these  or  Dur- 
ham; the  bases  and  capitals  plain,  supporting  circular 
arches.  Over  each  arch  are  large  window*  in  pain, 
separated  by  a  short  column,  and  over  these  are  (mailer 
aingle  windows.  In  the  north  and  touth  walls  are  some 
pointed  arches.  The  length  of  tbe  body  is  138  feet, 
breadth  1 8  feat,  and  with  tbe  two  aisle*  36  feet ;  but  it 
may  ,be  doubted  whether  there  ever  wa*  a  transept. 
One  arch  of  the  centre  tower  remain*  adorned,  as  is  ita 
entrance  from  the  nave,  with  Saxon  zigzag.  Somewhat 
to  tbe  east  ia  tbe  base  of  a  crow,  and  to  tbe  west  tbe 
present  pariifa-cburcb. 

Holt- Rood  Day,  a  festival  observed  by  the  Roman 
Catholics,  in  memory  of  tbe  exaltation  of  our  Saviour's 
cross.     See  Cross  and  Exaltatiok. 

HotT-WtU,  a  town  of  North  Wale*,  in  the  county 
of  Flint.  It  is  a  place  of  great  note,  for  tbe  well  of 
St  WinnaSreil,  wbo  was  reputed  a  virgin  martyr ;  and  it 
ia  much  frequented  by  people  that  come  to  bathe  in  it, 
a*  well  as  by  popish  pilgrims  out  of  devotion.    The 
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lUJf-WtU'pf'Og  gushes  forth  with  tocli  impetuosity,    that  at  a      Lord    Karnes1 

I'        tnwll  distance  it  turns  aeveral  mills.     Over  the  spring 

.   Ha°"-    |  it  a  cbapel  built  upon   pillar*,    ami   on    the  windows  il 

•  ■■'  painted  lie  history  of  St  Winnifred's  life.     There  is  a 

moss  about  tbe  wall,  which  Mm  foolishly    imagine  to 

be  St  Winnifred't  hair.     W.  Long.  3.  1 5,  N.  Lat.  54. 
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HOMAGE,  in  Law,  is  the  submission,  loyalty,  and 
service,  which  a  tenant  promised  to  his  lord  whefl 
he  waa  first  admitted  to  the  land  which  he  held  of 
the  lord  in  fee :  alio  that  owing  to  a  king,  or  to  any 

HOMBERG,  William,  a  celebrated  physician, 
chemist,  and  philosopher,  was  the  son  of  a  Saxon  gen- 
tleman, and  born  in  Batavia,  in  the  East  Indies,  ia 
1652.  His  father  afterwards  settling  at  Amsterdam, 
William  there  prosecuted  bis  studies  ;  and  from  thence 
removed  to  Jena,  aad  afterwards  to  Leipaic,  where  be 
Studied  the  law.     In  1642,  he  was  made  advocate  at 

Magdeburg,  and  there  applied  himself  to  the  study  of     or  private  tutor  to  Mr  H< 
experimental  philosophy.     Borne  time  after  he  travelled  After  studying, 

into  Italy  ;  and  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  medi- 
cine, anatomy,  and  botany,  at  Padua.  He  afterwards 
studied  at  Bologna  (  nud  at  Rome  learned  optics, 
painting,  sculpture,  and  music.  He  at  length  travel- 
led into  France,  England,  and  Holland j  obtained  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  physic  at  Wirtemberg ;  travelled 
into  Germany  and  the  North  ;  visited  the  mines  of 
Saxony,  Bohemia,  Hungary,  and  Sweden;  and  re- 
tamed  to  France,  where  he  acquired  the  esteem  of  the 
learned.  He  was  on  the  point  of  returning  into  Ger- 
many, when  hi,  Colbert  being  informed  of  his  merk, 
made  him  such  advantageous  offers,  as  induced  him  to 
fix  his  reiidenre  at  Fnris.  M.  Homberg,  who  was  al- 
ready well  known  for  his  phosphorus,  for  a  pneumatic 
wuotiine  of  bis  own  invention  more  perfect  than  that 
of  Guericke,  far  his  microscopes,  for  his  discoveries  in 
chemistry,  and  for  the  great  number  and  variety  of  bis 
Curiam  observations,  was  received  into  the  academy  of 
sciences  in  1691,  and  had  tbe  laboratory  «f  that  aca- 
demy, ef  which  he  was  one  of  tbe  principal  ornaments. 
The  duke  of  Orleans,  afterwards  regent  ef  tbe  king- 
dom, at  length  made  him  bis  chemist,  settled  upon  him 
n  pension,  gave  hira  a  meat  superb  laboratory,  and  in 
1704  made  him  his  first  physician.  He  had  abjured 
the  Protestant  rrligioa  in  1682,  and  died  in  1715. 
Tbe-  memoirs  of  tbe  academy  of  sciences,  and  other 
journals,  contain  many  curious  and  learned  disqui- 
•itionaof  this  author.  He  had  began  to  give  tbe  ele- 
ment* of  chemistry  in  tbe  memoirs  of  tbe  academy, 
and  the  rest  wen  found  among  bis  papers  fit  for  print- 
ing- 

Homberg,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  the 
Upper  Rhine,  and  landgravate  of  Hesse,  seated  ten 
miles  north  ef  Frankfort,  and  gives  title  to  one  of  the 
branch**  of  the  bouse  of  Hesse,  who  is  its  sovereign. 
E.  Long.  8.  3a.  N.  Lat.  50. 15. 

HoMBEKG,  atown  of  France,  in  tbe  department  ef 
Mont  Tonnerre,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  which 
contains  above  4000  inhabitants.  E.  Long.  7.  21. 
N.  Lat.  40.  11.. 

HOME,  Henst,  Lord  Karnes,  an  eminent  Scot- 
tish lawyer,  and  author  of  many  celebrated  *wnrk*  on 
various  subjects,  was  descended  of  a  very  honourable 
and   ancient   family,    and    barn   in    the   year   1606. 
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younger  son  of  Sir  John  Home  of  Benton,  who  held  *■ 
tbe  high  office  nf  lord  justice-clerk,  or  chief  crimi- 
nal judge  of  Scotland,  in  tbe  year  1663.  He  re- 
ceived tbe  estate  of  Karnes  faom  his  uncle  George, 
brother  to  the  then  lord  justice -clerk.  Tbe  family 
of  Kenton  is  descended  from  that  of  tbe  earls  of 
Home,  the  representatives  of  the  ancient  princes  of 
Northumberland,  as  appears  from  tbe  records  of  the 
Lion  Office. 

The  county  of  Berwick  in  Scotland  hal  the  honour 
of  having  given  birth  to  this  great  and  useful  member 
of  society.  In  early  youth  be  was  lively,  and  eager  in 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  He  never  attended  a 
public  school ;  but  was  instructed  in  tbe  ancient  and 
modern  languages,  as  well  as  in  several  branches  of 
mathematics,  and  the  arts  necessarily  connected  with 
Hut  science,  by  Mr  Win  gate,  a  man  of  considerable 
parts  and  learning,  who  spent  many  years  as  preceptor 

and  diligence,  at  tbe 
university  of  Edinburgh,  tbe  civil  law,  and  the  muni- 
cipal law  of  bU  own  country,  Mr  Home  early  per- 
ceived that  a  knowledge  of  these  alone  is  not  sufficient 
to  make  an  accomplished  lawyer.  An  acquaintance  with 
tbe  forms  and  practical  business  of  courts,  and  especially 
of  the  supreme  court,  as  a  member  of  which  be  was  to 
seek  for  fame  and  emolument,  he  considered  as  essential- 
ly necessary  to  qualify  him  to  he  a  complete  barrister. 
He  accordingly  attended  for  some  time  the  chamber 
of  a  writer  to  tbe  signet,  where  be  bad  an  opportunity 
of  learning  tbe  styles  of  legal  deeds,  and  tbe  modes  of 
conducting  different  species  of  business.  This  wise 
step,  independently  of  his  great  genius  and  unwearied 
application,  procured  him,  after  his  admission  to  the 
bssr,  peculiar  respect  from  the  court,  and  proportional 
employment  in  bis  profession  of  an  advocate.  Who- 
ever peruses  tbe  law-papers  composed  by  Mr  Home 
when  a  young  man,  will  perceive  an  uncommon  ele- 
gance of  style,  besides  great  ingenuity  of  reasoning, 
and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  law  and  constitution 
of  bis  country.  These  qualifications,  together  with  the 
strength  and  vivacity  of  bis  natural  abilities,  soon  rait- 
ed him  to  be  an  ornament  to  the  Scottish  bar ;  and,  on 
the  id  day  of  February  1752,  he  was  advanced  to  the 
bench  as  one  of  the  judges  of  tbe  court  of  session,  under 
tbe  title  of  Lord  Kamei. 

Before  this  period,  however,  notwithstanding  the  on- 
avoidable  labours  of  his  profession,  Mr  Home  had  fa- 
voured tbe  world  with  several  useful  and  ingenious 
works.  In  the  year  1728,  be  published  Remarkable 
Decisions  of  the  Court  of  Session  from  I  j  16  to  1728, 
in  one  volume  folio.— In  1732  appeared  Essays  upon 
aeveral  subjects  in  law,  via.  Jut  tertiii  Benefictum  ct- 
dendarum  actienvm  ;  Vinn  Vinctuttm  ;  and  Pretcrip- 
tian;  in  one  volume  8*0.  Tbia  first  produce  of  his 
originsl  genius,  and  of  his  extensive  views,  excited  not  - 
only  tbe  attention,  but  the  admiration  of  the  judges, 
and  of  all  tbe  other  members  of  tbe  college  of  justice. 
This  work  waa  succeeded,  in  the  year  1741,  by  De- 
cisions of  the  Court  of  Session  from  its  first  institu- 
tion to  the  year  174a,  abridged  and  digeeted  under 
proper  heads,  in  a  form  of  a  Dictionary,  in  two  volumes 
folio  :  a  very  laborious  work,  and  of  the  greatest  uti- 
lity to  every  practical  lawyer.  In  1747  appeared  Essays 
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upon  several  subjects  concerning  British  antiquities, 
"'viz,  1.  Introduction  of  the  feudal  law  into  Scotland. 
2,  Constitution  of  parliament.  3.  Honour,  Dignity. 
4.  Succession,  or  Descent;  with  an  appendix  upon  he- 
reditary and  indefeasible  right,  composed  anno  1745, 
and  published  1747,  in  one  volume  8vo.  In  a  preface 
to  this  work,  Lord  Karnes  informs  m,  that  in  the  jean 
1745  and  1746,  when  the  nation  was  in  great  suspense 
and  distraction,  he  retired  to  the  country  ;  and  in  order 
to  banish  as  much  a)  possible  the  uneasiness  of  his  mind, 
he  contrived  the  plan,  and  executed  this  ingenious  per- 
formance. 

Thongh  not  in  the  order  of  time,  we  shall  continue 
the  list  of  all  oar  author's  writings  on  law,  before 
we  proceed  to  his  productions  on  other  subjects.  In 
1757,  he  published  The  Statute  Law  of  Scotland  a- 
hridged,  with  historical  notes,  in  one  volume  8  vo  j  a  most 
useful  and  laborious  work.  In  the  year  1759,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  pnblic  a  new  work  nnder  the  title  of  Histo- 
rical Law  Tracts,  in  one  volume  8vo.  It  contains  14 
interesting  tracts,  viz.  History  of  the  Criminal  Law  :— 
History  of  Promises  and  Covenants : — History  of  Pro- 

Srty  : — History  of  Securities  nnder  and  for  Payment  of 
sbt :— History  of  the  Privilege  which  an  Heir-appa- 
rent in  a  feudal  holding  has  to  continue  the  Possession 
of  his  Ancestor,— History  of  Regalities,  and  of  the  Pri- 
vilege of  repledging :— History  of  Courts :— History  of 


The  year  1751  gave  birth  to  the  first  fruits  of  tut  Houm 
lordship's  metaphysical  studies,  nnder  the  title  of  Essays  '—  ,  ■ 
on  the  Principles  of  Morality  and  Natural  Religion,  in 
two  parts.  Though  a  small  volume,  it  wet  replete  with 
ingenuity  and  acute  reasoning,  excited  general  at  tent  ion, 
and  gave  rise  to  much  controversy.  It  contained,  in 
more  explicit  terms  than  perhaps  any  other  work  of  a 
religious  theist  then  known  in  Scotland,  the  doctrine 
which  has  of  late  made  so  much  noise  under  the  appel- 
lation of  philosophical  necessity.  The  same  thing  had 
indeed  been  taught  by  Hob  be*,  hy  Collins,  and  by  the 
celebrated  David  Hume,  Esq.  but  as  those  authors  either 
were  professed  infidels,  or  were  supposed  to  be  such,  it 
excited,  aa  coming  from  them,  no  wonder,  and  provo- 
ked for  a  time  very  little  indignation,  Bnt  when  a  wri- 
ter, who  exhibited  no  symptoms  of  extravagant  scepti- 
cism, who  insinuated  nothing  against  the  truth  of  reve- 
lation in  general,  and  who  inculcated  with  earnestness 
the  great  duties  of  morality  and  natural  religion,  advan- 
ced at  the  same  time  so  uncommon  a  doctrine  aa  that  of 
necessity  i  a  number  of  pens  were  immediately  drawn, 
■gainst  him,  and  for  a  while  the  work  and  its  author 
were  extremely  obnoxious  to  a  great  part  of  the  Scot- 
tish nation.  On  the  other  hand,  there  were  some,  and 
those  not  totally  illiterate,  who,  confonnding  necessity 
with  predestination,  complimented  Mr  Home  on  his  as. 
iterly  defence  of  the  established  faith  :  and  though  bo 


Jtrieves: — History  of  Process  in  absence :— -History  of     tween  these  two  schemes  there  is  no  sort  of  resemblance. 


Execution  against  Moveables  and  Land  for  Payment 
of  Debt :— History  of  Personal  Execution  for  Payment 
of  Debt :— History  of  Execution  for  obtaining  Pay- 
ment after  the  Death  of  the  Debtor : — History  of  the 
limited  and  universal  Representation  of  Heir*  :— OJd 
and  New  Extent.  In  1760,  ho  published,  in  one  vo- 
lume folio,  The  Principles  of  Equity ;  a  work  which 
show  1  both  the  fertility  of  the  author's  genius  and  his 
indefatigable  application.  In  1 766,  he  gave  to  the  pnb- 
lic another  volume  in  folio  of  Remarkable  Decisions  of 
the  Court  of  Session,  from  1730  to  1752.  In  1777, 
appeared  bis  Elucidations  respecting  the  Common  and 
Statute  Law  of  Scotland,  in  one  volume  8vo.  This 
hook  contains  many  curious  and  interesting  remarks 
upon  some  intricate  and  dubious  points  which  occur  in 
the  law  of  Scotland,  In  1780,  he  published  a  volume 
in  folio  of  Select  Decisions  of  the  Court  of  Session  from 
175a  to  1768. 

From  this  sketch  of  Lord  Karnes's  compositions  and 
collections  with  a  view  to  improve  and  elucidate  the 


except  that  the  future  happiness  or  misery  of  all  men  it, 
according  to  both,  certainly  foreknown  and  appointed 
by  God  ;  yet  we  remember,  that  a  professor  in  a  dissent- 
ing academy  so  far  mistook  the  one  for' the  other,  thai 
be  recommended  to  his  pupils  the  Essays  on  Morality 
and  Natural  Religion,  as  containing  a  complete  vindi- 
cation of  the  doctrine  of  Calvin.  For  this  mistake  ha 
wss  dismissed  from  his  office,  and  excluded  from  tha 
communion  of  the  sect  to  which  he  belonged.  Lord 
Karnes,  like  many  other  great  and  good  men,  con  tinned 
p  a  Necessarian  to  the  dsy  of  hi*  death ;  but  in  a  subse- 
quent edition  of  the  Essays,  be  exhibited  a  remarkable 
proof  of  hie  candour  and  liberality  of  sentiment,  by  al- 
tering ths  expressions,  which,  contrary  to  bis  intention, 
bad  given  such  general  offence. 

'In  1761,  be  published  an  Intmhetka  to  the  ari  of 
Thinking,  in  one  volume  ismo.  This  small  hut  va- 
luable book  wss  originally  intended  for  the  intima- 
tion of  his  own  family.  The  plan  of  it  is  both  curious, 
amusing,  and  highly  calculated  to  catch  the  attention 
laws  of  Scotland,  the  reader  may  form  some  idea  of  and  to  improve  tho  mioda  of  youth.  It  consists  of 
his  great  industry,  and  of  his  anxious  desire  to  promote  msxims  collected  from  Rocbefoncault  and  many  other 
the  honour  and  welfare  of  his  country.  It  remains  authors.  To  illnstrats  these  maxims,  and  to  rivet 
to  be  remarked,  tliat  in  ths  supreme  court  there,  the  their  spirit  and  meaning  in  the  minds  of  young  persons. 
Jaw-writings  of  Lord  Karnes  are  held  in  equsl  estima-      his  lordship  has  added  to  most  of  them  beautiful  stories. 


lion,  and  quoted  with  equal  respect,  as  those  of  Coke 
or  Blackitone  in  the  courts  of  England. 

Lord  Karnes's  mind  wss  very  much  inclined  to  me- 
taphysical disquisitions.  When  a  young  man,  in  order 
to  improve  himself  in  his  favourite  study,  ho  corre- 
sponded with  the  famous  Berkeley  bishop  of  Cloyne, 
Djr  Butler  bishop  of  Durham,  Dr  Samuel  Clark,  and 
many  other  ingenious,  and  learned  men  both  in  Bri- 
tain and. Ireland.  The  letters  of 'correspondence.  Wo 
are  happy  to  lean,  have  been  carefully  preserved  by 
Us  son  and  fceir  George  Home-Drum  mood  r  Esq.  of 
Blair-  Dm  nunon«h 


fables,  and  historical  anecdote*. 

In  the  department  of  belles  lettres,  his  Element*  0/ 
Criticism  appeared  in  176a,  in  three  volumes  8vo. 
This  valuable  work  is  tbe  first,  and  a  most  success 
ful  attempt  to  shew,  that  the  art  of  criticism  is  found- 
ed on  the  principles  of  human  nature.  Such  a  plan, 
it  might  bo  thought,  should  have  produced  a  dry  and 
phlegmatic  performance.  Lord  Karnes,  on  the  con- 
trary, from  the  sprightliness  of  bis  manner  of  treating 
every  subject  ho  bandied,  has  rendered  the  Elements 
of  Criticism  not  only  highly  instructive,  hut  one  of  tho 
most  entertaining  books  in  our  language.  Before,  this 
work 
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work  was  published,  Rollin's  Belle*  Let  (res,  ft  doll  per-  be  modestly  gi»e»  lew  title  of  Loott  Hint*  upon  Educa- 

->  fortMnce,  fron  which  *  student  conld  derive  little  ad-  tion,  chiefly  concerning  the  culture  of the  Atari.    It  was  L 

vantage,   we*  universally  re  com  mended  ai  a  standard;  published  10  the  year  1781,  in  one  vol.  8vo,  when  the 

eat,  after  the  Elements  of  Criticism  wore  presented  to  venerable  and  astonishing  author  Wat  in  the  85th  year 

the  public,   Rollin  instantly  vanished,  and  gave  place  of  bii  age.     Though  his  lordship  cboie  to  call  them 

to  greater  genius  and  greater  utility.     With  regard  to  Loose  Hints,  the  intelligent  reader  will  perceive  in  this 

veal   instruction  and  genuine   taste  in  composition    of  composition  an  uucommon  activity  of  mind  at  an  age 

every  kind,  a  student,  a  gentlemen,  or  a  scholar,  can  to  far  advanced  beyond  the  usual  period  of  human  life, 

in  no  language  find  such  a  fertile  field  of  information,  and  an  earnest  desire  to  form  the  minds  of  youth  to 

Lord  Karnes,  accordingly,  bad  the  bappineta  of  seeing  honour,  to  virtue,  to  industry,   and  to  a  veneration  of 

the  good  effects  of  bis  labours,    and  of  enjoying  for  the  Deity. 

twenty  yean  a  reputation  which  bo  to  justly  merited.  Besides  the  books  we  bave  enumerated,  Lord  Kamet 
A  still  farther  proof  of  the  genuine  and  various  pur-  published  many  temporary  and  fugitive  pieces  in  differ- 
suit*  of  this  active  mind  was  given  in  the  year  1772,  cnt  periodical  works.  In  the  Essay*  Physical  and 
when  fail  lordship  published  a  work  in  one  volume  Literary,  published  by  a  society  of  gentlemen  in  Edin- 
8vo,  under  tbe  title  of  The  Gentleman  Farmer,  being  burgh,  we  find  compositions  of  his  lordship  On  the 
an  attempt  to  improve  Agriculture  by  eubjecting  it  to  t/ie  Laws  of Motion,  On  the  Advantage!  of  Shallow  Plough- 
Ult  of  rational  principle!.  Our  limits  do  not  permit  us  ing,  and  on  Evaporation ,-  all  of  which  exhibit  evident 
to  give  detaili ;  bot  with  regard  to  this  book,  we  marks  of  genius  and  originality  of  thinking, 
must  inform  the  public,  that  all  the  intelligent  farmers  How  a  man  employed  through  life  in  public  butiness, 
in  Scotland  uniformly  declare,  that,  after  perusing  and  in  busineas  of  tbe  first  importance,  could  find  leisure 
Young,  Dickson,  and  a  hundred  other  writers  on  for  so  many  different  pursuits,  and  excel  in  them  (a), 
agriculture,  Lprd  Karnes's  Gentleman  Farmer  contains  it  is  not  easy  for  a  meaner  mind  to  form  evenaconcep- 
the  best  practical  and  rational  information  on  the  **-  lion.  Much,  no  doubt,  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  lupe- 
rious  articles  of  husbandry  which  can  any  where  be  riority  of  bis  genius  ;  but  mnch  must  likewise  have  been 
obtained.  A*  a  practical  farmer,  Lord  Karnes  bae  the  result  of  a  proper  distribution  of  bis  time.  He  rote 
given  many  obvious  proofs  of  bis  skill.  After  be  sue-  early ;  when  in  the  vigour  of  life  at  four  o'clock,  in 
seeded  in  right  of  hit  lady,  to  the  ample  estate  of  old  age  at  six  ;  and  studied  all  morning.  When  tbo 
Blair-Drnmmond  in  the  county  of  Perth,  he  formed  a  court  was  sitting,  the  duties  of  his  office  employed  him 
plan  for  turning  a  large  most,  consisting  of  at  least  from  eight  or  nine  till  twelve  or  one ;  after  which,  if 
1  coo  acres,  into  arable  land.  His  lordship  bad  tbe  the  weather  permitted,  be  walked  for  two  boors  with 
pleasure,  beforf  he  died,  to  see  the  plan  successfully,  some  literary  friends,  and  then  went  home  to  dinner, 
though  only  partially  executed.  The  tame  plan  was  Whilst  he  was  on  the  bench,  and  we  believe  when  be 
afterwards  carried  on  in  a  mncb  more  rapid  manner  by  was  at  the  bar,  be  neither  gave  nor  accepted  invitations 
his  sen  George  Drumraand,  Esq.  But  as  this  is  not  a  to  dinner  during  the  term  or  session  ;  and  if  any  friend 
proper  place  for  details  of  this  nature,  we  most  refer  came  uninvited  to  dinner  with  him,  bis  lordship  display- 
the  reader  to  the  article  Agriculture  ;  where  a  par-  .  od  bis  usual  cheerfulness  and  hospitality,  bnt  always  re- 
ticular account  of  tbit  extraordinary,  but  extensively  tired  with  his  clerk  at  toon  a*  he  had  drunk  a  very  few 
netful,  operation  ia  given.  glasses  of  wine,  leaving  his  company  to  be  entertained. 


Ia  the  year  1773,  Lord  Karnes  favoured  the  world*  fay  bis  lady.     The  afternoon  was  spent  at  the  morning 

with  Sketches  of  tie  History  of  Man,  in  2  vols  410,  had   been,  in  study.     In  tbe  evening  be  went  to  the 

This  work  consists  of  a  great  variety  of  facts  and  ob-  theatre  or  tbe  concert,  from  which  he  returned  to  tbe 

serrations  concerning  the  nature  of  man  ;  the  produce  society  of  some  men  of  learning,  with  whom  he  tat  late, 

of  mncb  and  profitable  reading.     In  tbe  course  of  bis  and  displayed  such  talents  for  conversation  as  are  not 

atndiet  and  reasonings,  be  amassed  a  vast  collection  of  often  found.    It  is  observed  by  a  late  celebrated  author, 

materials.      These,    when    considerably  advanced    in  that  "  to  read,  write,  and  converse,  in  doc  proportions, 

years,  he  digested  under  proper  head*,  and  submitted  is  the  business  of  a  man  of  tetters ;  and  that  he  who 

them  te  the  consideration  of  tbe  public.     He  intended  hopes  to  look  back  hereafter  with  satisfaction  upon  past 

tbat  tbit  book  should  be  equally  intelligible    to  women  years,  must  learn  to  know  the  value  of  single  minutes, 

at  to  men  ;  and,  to  accomplish  this  end,  when  be  had  and  endeavour  to  let  no  particle  of  time  fall  useless  to 

occasion  to  quote  ancient  or  foreign  hooka,  be  uniform-  the  ground."     It  was  by  practising  these  lessons  that 

ly  translated  the  passages.    Tbe  Sketches  contain  muoh  Lord  Karnes  rose  to  literary  eminence,  in  opposition  te 

useful  information  *,   and,  like  all  bis  lordship's  other  all  the  obstacles  which   tbe  tumult  of  public  business 

performances,  are  lively  and  entertaining.  could  place  io  bis  way. 

We  now  come  to  Lord  Karnes's  but  work,  to  which         To  give  a  proper  delineation   of  the  public  and  pri* 

4  D  2  val  c 

(a)  Upon  reflecting  on  the  itndiousness  of  Lord  Karnes's  disposition,  and  bis  numerous  literary  productions, 
the  reader  will  naturally  recti  to  his  mind  a  striking  similarity  between  bis  lordship  and  the  laborious  Pliny  the 
Elder.  In  a  letter  from  Pliny  tbe  Younger  to  Maeer,  tbe  following  passage  occurs,  which  it  equally  ap- 
plicable to  both  :  Nonne  videtur  tibi,  recordanti  quantum  legerity  quantum  icripterit,  nee  in  officii*  ullis,  nee  in 
amicifia  prineipumfnisse  9  which  it  that  translated  by  Me  I  moth  ;  "  When  you  reflect  on  the  books  he  has  read 
and  the  volumes  bo  hat  written,  are  you  not  inclined  to  suapect,  tbat  he  never  wax  engaged  in  the  affairs  of  the 
public,  or  tbe  service  of  bit  prince  '" 
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vale  character  of  Lord  Karnes,  would  far  exceed  c 
J  limit*.     The  writer  of  this  nrtide,   however,  who  had 
llie  honour  of  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  this  great 
and  good  man  for  more  than  twenty  yearn,  mult  be  in- 
dulged in  adding  a  few  fact*  which  fell  under  his  own 
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public  tpirit,  was  a  remarkable  innocence  of  mind. 
He  not  only  never  indulged  in  detraction,  bat  when 
any  specie*  of  scandal  was  exhibited  in  his  company,  *" 
he  either  remained  silent,  or  efloVevoursd  M  give  a  dif- 
ferent turn  t«  the  con  vernal  ion.  A*  natural  conse- 
quences of  this  amiable  disposition,   he  never  meddled 

Lord  Karnes   ma  remarkable  for  public  spirit,  to  with  politics,  even  when  parties  ran  to  indecent  lengths 

which  he  conjoined   activity  and  great  exertion.      He  in  this  country  ;  and  what  it  still  more  remarkable,  It* 

for  a  long  tract  of  time  hail  the  principal  management  never  wrote  a  sentence,  notwithstanding  bis  nnmeroeo 

of  all  the  societies  and  board*  for  promoting  the  trade,  publication*,  without  a  direct  and  a  manifeit  intention 

fisheries,  and  manufactures,  in  Scotland.     As  eonaV-  to  benefit  bis  fellow  creatines.     In  bis  temper  he  was 

cive  to  those  ends,   he  was   a  strenuous   advocate  for  naturally  warm,   though   kind   and   affectionate.       In 

making  and  repairing   turnpike  roads  through  every  the  friendships  he  formed,  he  was  ardent,  zealoai,  and 

part  of  tile  country.     He  had  likewise  a  chief  lead  in  sincere.     So  far  from  being  inclined  to  irreligion,  aa 

tbe   distribution  and  application   of  the   funds  arising  some    ignorant  bights  insinuated,    few  men  possessed  n 

from  the  estates  in   Scotland  which   had  unfortunately  more  devout  habit   of  thought.      A  constant  aen«e   of 

been  annexed  to  the  crown.     He  was  no  lees  zealous  Deity,   and   a   veneration  fur  Providence,   dweK  upon 

in  supporting,  both  by  his  writings  and  personal  in-  his    mind.     From   this   source   arose   that   propensity 

flueuce,  literary  associations.     He  was  in  tome  men-  which  appears  in  all  bis  writings,  of  investigating  final 

sure  tbe  parent  of  what  was  called  the  Physical  and  Li-  censes,  and  treeing  the  wisdom  of  the  Supreme  Author 

terary  Society.     This  society  was  afterwards  incorpo-  of  nature.   Bat  here  no  must  atop.   Lord,  Kamea,  to  the 

rated  into  the  Royal  Soukty  of  Edinburgh,  which  re-  great    regret  of  the    public,  died    on  the   lyth.  shy  of 

ceived  a  charter  from  the  crown,  and  which  is  daily  December  1782.     As  he  bad  no  markal  disease  hut 
producing  marks  of  genius,  as  well  as  works  of  real 
utility. 

As  a  private  and  domestic  gentleman,  Lord  Kames 
was  admired  by  both  sexes.  The  vivacity  of  his  wit, 
and  of  his  animal  spiritB,  even  when  advanced  in  years, 
rendered  bis  company  not  only  agreeable,  but  greatly 
solicited  by  the  literati,  and  courted  hy  ladies  of  the 
highest  rank  and  accomplishments.  He  told  very  few 
stories ;  and  rarely,  if  ever,  repeated  the  same  story  to 
the  same  person.  From  the  necessity  of  retailing  anec- 
dotes, the  miserable  refuge  of  those  who,  without  ge- 
nius, attempt  to  shine  in  conversation,  the  abnndance 
of  his  own  mind  set  him  free  ;  for  his  nit  or  his  learn- 
ing always*  suggested  what  the  occasion  required.  He 
could  trim  equal  ease  and  readiness  combat  the  opinions 

of  a  metaphysician,  unravel  the  intricacies  of  law,  talk  p  DI    ,     —  ,    ,        D  ,       ,    *,, .       ,  .  , 

with  a  farmer  on  improvements  in  airrieultare,  or  esti-  y  „',.    ,    *      T       ,,«'.'     *    »*M™"* 

mate  with  a  lady  the  merits  of  the  'dress  in  fashion.    In-  r 

ttead  of  being  jealous  ofrfvals,  tbe  characteristic  of  little  We  have  not  bin  a;  that  is  wry  certain  in  seiatien  to  the 
minds.  Lord  Kames  suffered  atid  encouraged  every  particulars  of  his  Me.  The  snort  reads*  aeeootnt  ia 
symptom  of  merit  that  be  could  discover  in  the  scholar,  that  which  gees  under  the  name  of  Heroeolue  ;  anal 
ur  in  the  lowest  mechanic.  Before  be  succeeded  to  the  thowgh  it  is  generally  supposed  to  ho  a  spunices  piics, 
estate  of  Blaii  Irrirmmnnd,  tiir  fortune  was  small.  Not-  yet  as  it  hnacsMst,  was  mode  Me  of  hy  Slra.be,  aaidcx- 
nithstandiug  this  circumstance,  be,  in  conjunction  wfch  dibits  that  idea  which  the  later  Greeks,  and  Mm  Hainan* 
Mrs  Druramond,  bis  respectable  and  accomplished  in  rife  age  of  Augustus,  entertained  of  Hxxnrr,  we  most 
spouse,  did  much  more  service  to  the  indigent  ttmn  content  ourselves  with  giving  an  abstract  of  it. 
most  families  of  greater  opulence.  If  the  present  ne-  A  man  of  Magnesia,  whose  name  was  Memahppm*, 
cessity  was  pressing,  they  gave  money.  They  did  more  :  went  to  settle  at  Cntnm,  where  ba  emitted  the  deogh- 
,  When  they  discovered  that  mate  or  female  petitioners  ter  of  a  ertilen  untied  Homyrtt,  and  had  by  her  a 
were  capable  of  performing  any  art  or  labour,  both  daughter  called  Crilhnt.  The  father  and  mother  ay- 
parties  exerted  themselves  in  procuring  that  species  of  ing,  tbe  yonng  woman  whs  left  aader  the  milieu  of 
work  which  the  poor  people  could  perform.  In  eases  Oeonax  her  father's  Mend,  and  aomVfing  herself  to  be 
of  this  kind,  which  were  very  frequent,  tbe  lady  took  deluded,  was  got  with  child.  The  guardian,  though 
charge  of  the  women  and  his  lordship  of  the  men.  his  care  bad  not  prevented  the  misfortune,  was  how- 
From  what  has  been  said  concerning  the  various  aud  ever  willing  to  conceal  it ;  and  therefore  sent  Critheia 
numerous  productions  of  his  genius,  it  is  obvious  that  to  Smyrna,  which  mi  toe  a  li  ■silting,  18  years  after 
there  could  be  few  idle  moments  in  hi*  long  protract-  'L  r  ''  '  "  """  ""'  '  — --'" 
ed  life.  His  mind  was  incessantly  employed  ;  either 
teeming  with  new  idea*,  or  pursuing  active  and  labo- 
rious  occupations.      At  the  sane  time,  with  all  this 

intellectual  ardour,  one  great  feature  in  the  clieracter  comiug  upon  her,  eke  was  delivered  of  Homer,  wnem 

of  Lord  Kames,  besides  his  literary  talents   and  but  she  called  Mcktigata,  because  he  was)  been  en  t 
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die  debility  necessarily  resulting  frssn  extreme  olri  age, 
a  few  days  before  his  death  he  went  to  the  Ceuet  of 
Session,  addressed  all  tbe  judge*  separately,  to  hi  these 
he  wee  speedily  to  depart,  tni  lot*,  a  ■deem  end  urn 
eueetionate  farewell. 

Home,  Join,  a  late  eminent  Scottish  dramatic  wri- 
ter.   See  Som.xMr.NT. 

HOMER,  the  prince  of  the  Greek  poets,  loons  h- 
«d,  aecereSug  to  l)r  B+eir,  about  900  B.  C.  aeeseel 
ieg  te  Ur  Priestley  8  re,  «ecerdmg  to  die  Aiundetia* 
marbles  300,  after  the  taking  of  Troy  ;  end  agon  able 
to  tbetn  all  abort  400  year*  before  Plata  satd  Aristotle. 
Seven  cities  disputed  tbe  glory  of  having  given  bim 
birth,  viz.  Smyrna,  Rhodes,  Cotoehon,  Setemia,  Cbioa, 
Argue,  and  Athens ; 


tbe  founding  of  Cumss,  Mai  abas*  r48  after  tbe  taking 
of  Troy.  Critheis  being  near  her  time,  went  one  day 
to  a  feettea-l  erhiab  the  teem  of  Smyrna  me  celehea- 
ting  en  the  banks  of  the  river  Males  j  where  hex  patios 
coming  ■pan  her,  see  was  delivered  of  Homer,  whom 
f  he  was  been  on  the 

Googie*" 
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.  bank*  nf  thai  river.  Having  nothing  to  maintain  her, 
—  *l»e  wan  forced  to  ipin,  and  a  man  of  Smyrna  called 
Phemins,  who  taught  literature  and  mutlc,  baviBg  of- 
ten seen  Critheis,  who  lodged  Mar  him,  and  being 
pleated  with  her  housewifery,  took  her  into  bis  bouse 
-to  apin  the  wool  be  received  from  hii  scholar*  for  their 
ichooting.     Here  she  behaved  herself  to  modestly  and 
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tribated  by  tlte  scholiast*  to  Cynscthu*  the  ranpanJi*!  : 
but  neither  Tbucydides,  Luclan,  nor  Vsusania*,  biiva  *" 
scrupled  to  cite  them  a*  genuine.     Many  otltar  pjcoat 
ate  ascribed  to  him ;  epigTsra",   the  EaMige*,  Uio  Ct- 
croaea,  the  destruction  of  Oecbalia,  of  which  only  the 

Nothing  waa  ever  comparable  to  the  clearness  and 


discreetly,  that  Phemius  married  her  ;  and  adopted  her      majesty   of  Homer'*    style  ;  to    the    sublimity    of  hi< 


j  diicovered  a  wonderful 
the  beat  natural  disposition  in  the  world.  After  the 
death  of  Phemius  and  Critheis,  Homer  succeeded  to 
his  father-in-law's  fortune  and  school  ;  and  was  admi- 
red, not  only  by  the  inhabitants  of  Smyrna,  but  by 
strangers,  who  resorted  from  all  parts  to  that  place  of 
trade.  A  shipmaster  called  iltntet,  who  was  a  man  of 
learning  and  a  lover  of  poetry,  was  so  taken  with  Ho- 
mer, that  he  persuaded  him  to  leave  his  school,  and  to 
travel  with  him.  Homer,  who  had  then  begun  his 
poem  of  the  Iliad,  and  thought  it  of  great  consequence 
to  see  the  places  he  should  hare  occasion  to  treat  of,  em- 
braced the  opportunity.  He  embaiked  with  Mrntea, 
and  during  their  several  vat  ages  never  failed  carefully 
to  note  down  all  that  he  thought  worth  observing.  He 
travelled  into  Egypt ;  from  whence  he  brought  into 
Greece  the  name*  of  their  gods,  the  chief  ceremonies 
of  their  worship,  and  a  more  improved  knowledge,  in 

1  the  arts  than  what  prevailed  in  bia  own  country.  He 
visited  Africa  and  Spain  ;  in  bin  return  from  whence 
lie  touched  at  Ithaca,  where  ha  was  much  troubled 
with  a  rheum  falling  upon  bis  eyea.  Mente*  being  in 
haste  to  take  a  turn  to  Lenca'li*  his  native  country, 
left  Homer  well  recommended  to  Mentor,  one  of  the 
chief  men  of  the  inland  of  Iriraca,  who  rook  all  possible 
care  of  htm.  There  Homer  was  informed  af  many 
thing)  relating  to  U lyases,  which  he  afterwards  made 
use  of  in  composing  his  Odyssey.  Mentes  returning  tn 
Ithaca,   fonad    Homer  cared.     They  embarked    toge- 

'  ther  ;  and  after  much  time  spent  in  visiting  the  coasts 
of  Pe^notmeeua  and  tbo  islands,  they  arrived  at  Colo- 
phon, where  Hornet'  was  again  troubled  with  the  de- 
flexion upon  bia  eyes,  which  proved  so  violent,  that  he 
is  said  to  have  bat  hn  right.  Tins  misfbrtuae  made 
him  revolve  to  return  to  Smyrna,  whrse  he  finished  bia 
Iliad.  Some  time  after,  the  ail  posture  of  his  affairs 
obliged  hhn  to  go  to  Cumx,  where  he  hoped  to  have 
found  same  relief.  Here  bin  poems  ivere  highly  ap- 
plauded :  bat  when  he  proposed  to  immortalize  their 
town,  if  tliey  would  allow  him  a  salary,  he  waa  answer* 
ed,  that  "  there  would  he  no  end  fff  maintaining  all 
the  'O/tfu,  or  blind  men  -,"  and  hence  got  the  name 
of  Homer.  He  afterwards  wandered  through  several 
places,  and  stopped  at  Chios,  where  be  married,  aid 
composed  lis  Odyssey.  Some  time  after,  hawing  add- 
ed many  venaa  to  hi*  poems  in  praise  of  the  cities  of 
Greece,  especially  uf  Athena  and  Argas,  he  went  tn 
Samoa,  where  he  spent  the  winter,  singing  at  the  danaes 
of  the  great  men,  with  a  train  of  boys  after  bim.  From 
Samoa  he  went  to  Io,  one  of  the  Sporades,  with  a  de- 
sign to  eon  tin  ho  hia  voyage  to  Athens  ;  but  landing  by 
the  way  at  China,  he  fell  sick,  died,  and  waa  buried  on 
the  sea  shore. 

The  only  incontestable  works  which  Homer  hat  left 
behind  him  are  the  Iliad  am)  Odyatey.  The  Batnacho- 
nryomaehin,  or  battle  of  the  frog*  and  mine,  has  been 
empated.     The  hymns  have  been  disputed  alio,  and  at- 


thought* ;  to  the  strength  and  sweetnem  of  bis  Terse*. 
All  hi*  images  are  striking;  his  description*  joM  and 
exact;  the  passion*  ao  well  expressed,  and  nature  so  just- 
ly and  finsly  painted,  that  be  gives  to  every  thing  mo- 
tion, life,  and  action.  But  It*  more  particularly  steals 
in  invention,  and  in  the  different  character*  of  hi*  he- 
roe*,  which  are  so  varied,  that  they  affect  ut  in  an  in- 
expressible manner.  In  a  word,  the  mora  ha  is  read 
by  a  person  of  good  taste,  the  more  li*  is  admired. 
Nor  are  hi*  works  ts  be  esteemed  merely  as  entertain- 
ing poems,  or  as  the  monumcata  of  a  sublime  and  va- 
ried genius.  He  was  in  gaaeral  ao  accurate  with  re- 
spect to  costume,  that  be  seldom  mentioned  persons  or 
things  that  we  may  not  conclude  to  have  been  ka/tvn 
during  the  time*  of  which  he  w cites  ;  and  it  mi  Mr 
Pop***  opinion,  tti&t  his  account  af  people,  prince*,  and 
countries,  was  puri-iy  historical,  founded  on  the  real 
transactions  of  llmse  times,  and  by  far  the  moat  valua- 
ble piece  of  history  and  geography  left  us  concerning 
the  state  af  Greece  in  that  early  period.  His  geogra- 
phical divisions  of  that  country  wen  thought  to  exact,  . 
that  we  are  told  of  many  controversies  concerning  the 
boundaries  of  Grecian  cities  which  have  been  decided 
upon  the  authority  of  hia  poem*. 

Alcibiade*  gave  a  rhetorician  a  box  on  the  ear  tor 
not  having  Homer's  writings  in  hi*  school.  Alexander 
wh  ravwbed  with  them,  and  commaaly  placed  tfcs-ni 
under  hi*  pillow  with  hi*  swoid  -.  he  inelotcil  the  Iliad 
in  the  precion*  casket  that  belonged  to  Darius ;  "  in 
order  (eajd  he  to  b»*  courtier.)  that  the  moat  prrtect 
production  of  the  Itoman  mind  might  he  inclosed  u*  die 
meat  valuable  caaket  in  tine  world.**  Aqd  one  day  see- 
ing the  tomb  of  AchiHe*  in  Sigma,  "  FsrttmtU  hero  ! 
(cried  be),  thou  bast  bad  a  Homer  to  sing  thy  victo- 
rle*  !"  Lycurgut,  Solon,  and  sac  kiops  and  prince*  uf 
Greece,  set  auch  a  value  on  Homer**  work*,  that  they 
took  the  -utmost  pains  io  procuring  correct  editions  of 
them,  the  most  eatoemed  of  which  is  that  of  Ariatarchns. 
Didymua  was  the  first  ivbo"  wrote  note*  on  Homer; 
and  Eustatbiua,  ardhbUhap  *f  Theaaalonica,  hi  the  1 2th 
century,  it  the  most  celebrated  of  his  renin*  at  hut*.  ( 
Mr  Pope  has  given  an  elegant  translation  nf  the  Iliad, 
adorned  with  the  harmony  of  poetic  number* ;  aud 
Mad.  JJaeier  baa  translated  both  the  Iliad  and  Odyatey 
in  prose. 

Those  who  desire  to  know  the  several  editions  of 
Homer,  and  the  writer*  who  have  employed  themselves 
on  the  works  of  that  great  poet,  may  consult  Fabriciut, 
in  the  first  volume  uf  his  BAUotkna  Grtrea. 

A  very  singular  discovery,  however,  which  waa  made 
n  few  year*  ago  in  Russia,  deserve*  to  bo  here  mention- 
ed, together  with  the  eircumstnncea  that  attended  it. 
Christian  Frederic  MaUbtci,  who  had  been  educated  by 
the  learned  Ernaati,  and  did  credit  to  the  instructions 
of  that  celebrated  muter  by  the  great  erudition  that  ha 
displayed,  being  invited  to  settle  at  Moscow,  and  to  as- 
sist in  a  plan  of  literature  for  which  bit  abilities  and  no-  I  -, 
quiiitioi*. 
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quisitious  eminently  qualified  him  j  on  hi*  until  at  that      Homer.     But  though  M.  Ruhukeniu*  n  not  inclined      n.»* 
•'city  km  informed,  equally  to  his  astonishment  and  sa-     -to  attribute  to  Homer  the  hymn   to  Ceres,  he  yet  as-  | 

-  Olfaction,  that  a  very  copious  treasure  of  Greek  mmii-    :  knowledges,  that  the  structure  of  its  language  is  found-  Wsass sH 
s  deposited  in  the  library  of  the  Holy  Synod,      <d  on  the  model  of  that  great  poet,  and  he  hesitates  not  * 

'  e  it  the  boDour  of  very  high  antiquity.  He  is  of 
opinion,  that  it  was  written  immediately  after  Homer, 
or  at  least  in  the  age  of  Hesiod ;  and  lie  congratulates 
the  age  on  the  discovery  of  so  curious  n  poem,  rescued 
by  mere  accident  from  (he  darkest  retreats  of  oblivion. 


scripts  was  d 
-  which  no  person  io  that  country  bad  either  the  abilities 

to  make  use  of,  or  the  curiosity  to  examine.     Struck 
'with  the  relation  of  a  circumstance  so  unexpected,  and 

at  the  same  time  so  peculiarly  agreeable  to  his  classic:  ' 

taste,  be  immediately  seized  the  opportunity  that  was 


'fortunately  offered  bim,  to  explore  this  repository  of  and  perhaps  bat  at  a  slight  distance  from  inevitable  per- 

bidden  treasure    After  having  examined  several  curi-  dition.    He  deems  it  to  be  an  acquisition,  not  only  cal> 

out  books,   he  discovered   a  manuscript   copy  of  the  culated  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  the  connoisseurs  in 

-  works  of  Homer,  written  about  the  conclusion  of  the  classic  antiquity,  or  to  entertain  those  lover*  of  Greek 

14th  century,  but  evidently  a  transcript  from  a  very  an-  poetry  whose  studies  are  made  subservient  to  ft  refined1 

elent  and  moat  valuable  copy,  which,   besides  the  Iliad  and  elegant  species  of  amusement,  but  be  also  esteems 

and  the  Odyssey,  contains  also  16  of  the  bymns,  which"  it  to  be  of  particular  use  to  the  critic,  as  it  tends  to  il- 

have  been  long  published  under  the  name  of  Homer,  lostrate  some  obscure  passages  both  in  the  Greek  and 

"Nor  was  this  all.    Twelve  lines  of  a  lost  hymn  to  Bac-  Latin  poets. 

chus,  and  the  hymn  to  Ceres,  which  was  alga  lost,  were  Homer,  Omer,  or  Ckomer,  a  Jewish  measure,  con- 
preserved  in  this  curionsand  long  unnoticed  manuscript,  timing  the  tenth  part  of  the  epha.  See  Cos  us  and 
The  hymn  to  Ceres  appears  to  be  entire,  excepting  a  Measure. 

few  lines  towards  the  close :  and  it  is  surely  remarkable,  HOMESOKEN.     See  Haweseckew. 

that  a  Greek  poem,  attributed  to  Homer,  which  bad  HOMICIDE,  signifies  in  general  the  taking  sway 

'  been  lost  for  ages,  should  be  at  length  discovered  in  of  any  person')  life.     It  is  of  three  kinds  ;  justifiable* 

Muscovy,  the  rudest  and  roost  unclassica)  country  in  excusable,  and  felonious.     The   first  has  no  share  of 

Europe.     M.  Mattbeci,  exulting  in  an  acquisition  so  guilt  at  all ;  the  second  Tery  little ;  but  the  third  is 


unexpected,  and  at  the  same  time  so  valuable,  commu- 
nicated it,  with  singular  d  is  interested  n  ess,  to  his  learn- 
ed friend  M.  Rubnkcniua,  with  whose  talents  and  ex- 
traordinary erudition  he  was  well  acquainted,  that  this 
gentleman  might  present  it  to  the  world  without  those 
delays  which  would  probably  bave  retarded  the  publica- 


highest  crime  against  the  law  of  nature  that  maul  is 
capable  of  committing. 

I.  Justifiable  homicide  is  of  divers  kinds. 

I.  Such  as  is  owing  to  some  unavoidable  nt entity, 
without  any  will,  intention,  or  desire,  and  without  any 
inadvertence  or  negligence,  in  the- party  kiliin 


tion  of  it  at  Moscow.  He  was  rather  induced  to  em-  therefore  without  any  shadow  of  blame  ;  as,  for  in- 
ploy  M.  Ruhnkenius  in  the  publication  of  this  curious  stance,  by  virtue  of  sucb  au  office  as  obliges  one,  in  the 
and  beautiful  remnant  of  antiquity,  because  bo  knew  execution  of  public  justice,  to  put  a  malefactor  to  death, 
that  this  gentleman  bad  been  particularly  engaged  in  who  bath  forfeited  his  life  by  the  laws  and  verdict  of 
the  study  of  the  hymns  of  Homer,  in  order  to  give  the  his  country.  This  is  an  act  of  necessity,  and  even  of 
■  public  a  complete  edition  of  them.  The  hymn  to  Ce-  civil  duty ;  and  therefore  not  only  justifiable  but  com- 
ics, and  the  fragment  of  the  hymn  to  Bacchus,  were  mendable,  where  the  law  requires  it.  But  the  law  must 
printed  in  1780  at  Ley  den,  under  the  care  nf  M.Rubn*  require  it,  otherwise  it  is  not  justifiable:  therefore  wan- 
keuius,  who  has  added  some  very  valuable  notes  and  tonly  to  kill  the  greatest  of  malefactors,  a  felon,  or  a 
observations  on  the  hymn  to  Ceres,  which  tend  to  illns-  traitor,  attainted  or  outlawed,  deliberately,  uncoropel- 
trate  its  beauties,  and  to  throw  a  light  on  some  of  its  led,  and  extrajudicially,  is  murder.  And  farther,  if 
obscurities.  The  learned  editor  observes,  that  nothing  judgment  of  death  be  given  by  a  judge  net  authorized 
was  more  distant  from  bis  expectations  than  the  disco-  by  lawful  commission,  and  execution  is  done  according- 
very  of  this  hymn  to  Ceres.  He  knew  indeed  that  a  lj,  the  judge  is  guilty  of  murder.  Also  such  juds> 
poem  bearing  that  title, -and  ascribed  to  Homer,  existed  ment,  when  legal,  most  be  executed  by  the  proper  of- 
in  tbe  second  century ;  but  as  it  had  long  been  couii-  ficer,  or  bis  appointed  deputy  ;  for  no  one  else  is  re- 
dered  as  irretrievably  lost,  he  had  formed  no  hopes  of  quired  by  law  to  do  it,  which  requisition  it  is  that  juati- 
ever  seeing  it  rescued  from  tbe  obscurity  to  which  it  had  net  the  homicide.  If  another  person  doth  It  of  bn>  owe 
been  consigned.  He  acknowledges,  that  he  baa  many  head,  it  is  held  to  he  murder :  even  though  it  be  the 
doubts  with  respect  to  the  high  and  illustrious  origin  judge  himself.  It  must  farther  be  executed,  tcr-vat* 
ascribed  to  this  hymn  :  but  as  no  positive  external  evi-  juris  ordinc  ;  it  must  pursue  the  sentence  of  the  court, 
dence  can  be  produced  to  determine  the  point,  he  If  an  officer  beheads  one  who  is  adjudged  to  be  bang- 
chooses  to  rest  bis  argument  on  what  appears  to  bim  tbe  ed,  or  vice  versa,  it  is  murder :-  for  be  is  merely  mini- 
more  certain  ground  of  internal  proof  j  and  observes,  sterial,  and  therefore  only  justified  when  be  acts  under 
that  though  the  poem  be  exquisitely  beautiful,  yet  that  the  authority  and  compulsion  of  the  law.  But  if  a,  she- 
'll is  evidently  deficient  iu  some  of  Homer's  more  strik-  riff  changes  oue  kind  of  punishment  for  another;  be  then 
ing  and  predominant  characteristics.  It  wants  his  ener-  acts  by  his  own  authority,  which  extends  not  to  the 
gy  and  spirit ;  that  vigour,  that  inspiration,  which  ani-  commission  of  homicide;  and  besides,  ibis  licence  might 
mate  and  give  an  irresistible  power,  as  welt  as  an  en-  occasion  ■  very  gross  abuse  of  his  power.  The.kingin- 
chanting  beauty,  to  the  poems  of  that  sublime  and  ini-  deed  may  remit  part  of  a  sentence,  as  in  the  case  of  trtm- 
roitable  bard.  This  opinion,  as  we  have  already  seen,  son,  all  but  the  beheading :  but  this  is  no  change,  no 
hath  been  given  by  other  critics  of  all  the  hymns  -of  introduction  of  a  new  punishment;  and  in  tbe  case' of 
3  -felon*, 
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IfB-i«de.  felony,  where  the  judgment  is  la  t* hanged,  tee  king 
v      *'m»  (it  hath  been  said)  cannot  legally  order  even  a  peer  to 
be  beheaded. 

Again :  In  sumo-cases  homicide  it  justifiable,  rather. 
by  the  permission,  than  by  the  absolute  command,  of  the 
law:  either  for  the  advancement  of  public justice,  which 
without  such  indemnification  would  never  be  carried 
on  wi'h  proper  vifjoue ;  or,  in  such  instances  where  it 
it  committed  for  the  prevention  of  some  alrocioa§  crime, 
1*hich  cannot  otherwise  be  avoided. 

2.  Homicides,  committed  for  the  advancement  of 
public  ju s tice,  am,  1.  Where  an  officer,  in  the  cxecn- 
lion  of  bis  office,  either  in  a  civil  or  criminal  case,  kills 
a  person  that  assaults  and  resists  him.  2.  If  an  officer, 
or  any  private  person,  attempts  to  take  a  man  charged 
with  felony,  and  is  resisted  ;  and,  in  the  endeavour  to 
take  him,  kills  him,  3.  In  case  of  a  riot,  or  rebellions 
assembly,  the  officers  endeavouring  to  disperse  the  mob 
are  justifiable  in  killing  them,  both  at  common  law,  and 
by  the  riot  act,  1  Geo.  I.cj,  4.  Where  tbe  prison- 
era  in  a  gaol,  or  going  In  gaol,  assault  the  gaoler  or 
officer,  and  he  in  bis  defence  kills  any  of  them,  it  is 
justifiable,  for  the  sake  of  preventing  an  escape,  5,  If 
trespassers  in  forests,  parks,  chases,  or  warrens,  will  not 
surrender  themselves  to  the  keepers,  they  may  be  slain  ; 
by  virtue  of  the  statute  21  Edward  I.  stat.  2.  de  male- 

factoribus  in  parcis,  and  3  and  4  W.  and  M.  c.  10. 
Bat,  in  all  these  cases,  there  must  be  an  apparent  ne- 
eeesity  on  the  officer's  side ;  viz.  that  the  party  could 
not  be  arrested  or  apprehended,  the  riot  could  not  be 
suppressed,  tbe  prisoners  could  not  be  kept  in  hold,  the 
neer-stealrrs  could  not  bat  escape,  unless  such  homicide 
were  committed :  othrrwise,  without  such  absolute  ne- 
cessity, it  is  not  justifiable.  6.  If  tbe  champions  in  a 
trial  by  battle  killed  either  of  them  tbe  other,  such  ho- 
micide waa.juslifiable,  and  was  imputed  to  the  just  judg- 
ment of  God,  who  was  thereby  presumed  to  have  de- 
eded in  favour  of  tbe  truth. 

3.  In  tbe  next  place,  such  homicide  as  is  committed 
for  the  prevention  of  any  forcible  and  atrocious  crime,  is 
justifiable  by  tbe  law  of  nature  (  and  also  by  the  law  of 
Es^rland,  as  it  stood  so  early  as  the  time  of  Brixton, 
and  as  it  is  since  declared  by  stat.  24  Hen.  VIII.  c.  r. 
If  any  person  attempts  a  rubbery  or  murder  of  another, 
or  attempts  to  break  open  a  house  in  the  night-time 
(which  extends  also  to  an  attempt  to  born  it),  and  shall 
bo  killed  in  such  attempt,  tbe  slayer  shall  be  acquitted 
and  discharged.     This  reaches  not  to  any  crime  unac- 

nied  with  force,  as  picking  of  pockets ;  or  to  th« 
■g  open  of  any  bouse  in  the  day-time,  unless  it 
1  with  it  an  attempt  of  robbery  also.  So  the  Jew. 
•ah  law,  which  punished  no  theft  with  death,  makes  ho- 
mieido-ooly  justifiable  in  case  of  nocturnal  house-break- 
ing :  "  if  •  a  thief  be  found  breaking  up,  and  he  be 
smitten  that  he  die,  no  blood  shall  be  shed  for  him  :" 
but  if  the  sun  be  risen  upon  him,  there  shall  blood  be 
abed  fee  him  ■,  for  be  should  have  made  full  restitution. 
At  Athens,  if  any  theft  was  committed  by  night,  it 
was- lawful  to  kill  the  criminal,  if  taken  in  the  fact: 
and,  lay  the  Roman  law  of  the  twelve  tables,  a  tbief 
might  be* killed  by  night  with,  impunity;  or  even  by 
day,  if  be  armed  bimscif  with  any  dangerous  weapon  : 
which  amounts  very  nearly  to  the  same  as  is  permitted 
by  oar  own  constitutions. 
TbtBoeoan  law    ' 
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mitted  in  defence-  of  the  chastity  either  of  one's  self  or  UsaiitM*. 
relations:  and  so  also,  according  to  Selden,  stood  the '  '  t  •' 
law  in  the  Jewish  republic.  The  English  law  likewise 
justifies  a  woman  killing  one  who  attempts  to  raviib 
her:  and  so  too  the  husband  or  father  may  justify  kill- 
ing a  man,  who  attempts  a  rape  upon  bit  wife  or 
daughter;  bat  not  if  be  takes  them  in  adultery  by 
consent ;  for  the  one  in  forcible  and  felonious,  but  not 
the  other.  And  there  is  no  doubt  but  the  forcibly  at- 
tempting a  crime,  of  a  still  more  detestable  nature, 
may  be  equally  resisted  by  the  death  of  the  unnatural 
aggressor.  For  the  one  uniform  principle  that  runs 
through  our  own,  and  all  other  laws,  seems  to  be 
this  :  That  where  a  crime,  in  itself  capital,  is  endea- 
voured to  be  committed  by  force,  it  is  lawful  to  repel 
that  force  by  the  death  of  tbe  party  attempting.  But, 
we  must  not  carry  this  doctrine  to  the  same  visionary 
length  that  Mr  Locke  does  ;  who  holds,  "  that  all 
manner  of  force  without  right  upon  a  man's  person, 
puts  him  in  a  state  of  war  with  tbe  aggressor ;  and,  of 
consequence,  that,  being  in  such  a  slate  of  war,  bo 
may  lawfully  kill  him  that  puts  him  under  this  unnatu- 
ral restraint."  However  just  this  conclusion  may  bo  .■ 
in  a  state  of  uncivilized  nature,  yet  the  law  of  Eng- 
land, like  that  of  rvery  other  well-regulated  communi- 
ty, is  too  tender  of  tbe  public  peace,  too  careful  of  tbe 
lives  of  the  subjects,  to  adopt  so  contentious  a  system  ; 
nor  will  suffer  with  impunity  any  crime  to  be  prevented 
by  death,  unless  the.  same,  if  committed,  would  also  bo 
punished  by  death, '. 

In  these  instances  of  justifiable  homicide,  it  may  be 
observed,  that  the  slayer  is  in  no  kind  of  fault  whatso- 
ever, not  even  in  the  minutest  degree ;  and  is  there- 
fore to  be  totally  acquitted  and  discharged,  with  com- 
mendation rather  than  blame.  But  that  is  not  quite 
the  case  in  excusable  homicide,  the  very  name  whereof 
imports  some  fault,  some  error,  or  omission;  so  trivial,  . 
however,  that  the  law  excuses  it  from  the  guilt  of  felo- 
ny, though  in  strictness  it  judges  it  deserving  of  some 
little  degree  of  punishment. 

H.  Excusable  homicide  is  of  two  aorta ;  either  per 
infortunium,  by  misadventure  ;  or  se  defendendo,  upon 
a  principle  of  self-preservation.  We  will  first  see  where- 
in these  two  species  of  homicide  are  distinct,  and  then 
wherein  they  agree, 

1.  Homicide  per  infortunium,  or  misadventure,  it 
where  a  man,  doing  a  lawfn)  act,  witbont  any  inten- 
tion of  hort,  unfortunately  kills  another ;  as  where  a  - 
man  is  at  work  with  a  hatchet,  and  tbe  head  thereof  » 
flies  off  and  kills  a  stander-hy ;  or  where  a  person,  qua- 
lified to  keep  a  gun,  is  shooting  at  a  mark,  and  unde- 
signedly kill*  a  man :  for  the  set  is  lawful,  and  the  ef- 
fect is  merely  accidental.  80  where  a  parent  is  mode- 
rately correcting  bis  child,  a  master  his  apprentice  or 
scholar,  or  an  officer  punishing  a  criminal,  and  happens 
to  occasion  Ihi  death,  it  is  only  misadventure;  for  tbe 
act  of  correction  was  lawful :  but  if  be  exceeds  tbe 
bounds  of  moderation,  either  in  tbe  manner,  the  instru- 
ment, or  the  quantity  of  punishment,  and  death  ensues, 
it  is  mauslaughter  at  least,  and  in  some  case*  (accord- 
ing to  the  circumstances)  murder ;  for  the  act,of  immo- 
derate correction  it  unlawful.  Thus  fay  an  edict  of  tbe 
emperor  Counts  mine,  when  the  rigour  of  tbe  Roman 
law  with  regard  to  slaves  began  to  relax  and  soften,  % 
matter  was  allowed  to  chastise  bit  slave  with  rods  and 
imprisonment, 
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HossIcidV.  imprison  in  en  I,  and  if  death  accidentally  ensued,  be  was  mortal  stroke  in  given,  the  slayer  is  then  guilty  of  bom-  Homk 
>  — ,.  -'guilty  of  no  crime;  but  if  he  struck  him  with  a  club  or  slaughter ;  but  if  the  slayer  bath  not  began  to  fight,  *■■  * ' 
a  stone,  and  thereby  occasioned  his  death,  or  if  in  any  or  (having  begun)  endeavonrs  to  decline  any  farther 
other  yet  grosser  manner  immoderate'  no  Jure  utalur,  struggle,  and  afterwards,  being  closely  pressed  by  hi* 
tunc  revs  homicidH sit.  antagonist,  kills  him  to  avoid  bis  own  destruction,  this' 
But  to  proceed.  A  tilt  or  tournament,  the  martial  is  homicide  excusable  by  self-defence.  For  which  rev- 
diversion  of  our  ancestors,  was  however  an  unlawful  son  the  law  requires,  that  the  person,  who  kill*  another 
set;  and  so  are  boxing  and  sword-ptaying,  the  succeed-  in  his  own  defence,  should  have  retreated  as  far  a*  he 
ing  amusement  of  their  posterity  :  and  therefore,  if  a  conveniently  or  safely  can,  to  avoid  the  violence  of  the 
knight  in  the  former  case,  or 'a  gladiator  in  the  latter,  assault,  before  he  torus  upon  his  assailant ;  and  that 
he  killed,  such  killing  is  felony  of  manslaughter.  But  not  fictitiously,  or  in  order  to  watch  hi*  opportunity, 
if  the  king  command  or  permit  such  diversion,  it  is  said  but  from  a  real  tenderness  of  shedding  his  brother'* 
to  be  only  misadventure ;  for  then  the  act  is  lawful :  blood.  And  though  it  may  be  cowardice  in  time  of 
In  like  manner  as,  by  the  laws  both  of  Athens  and  war  between  two  independent  nations,  to  flee  from  an 
Roflie,  he  who  killed  another  in  the  pancratium,  or  enemy)  yet  between  two  fellow  subjects,  the  law  coun- 
public  games,  authorised  or  permitted  by  the  state,  was  te  nances  no  such  point  of  honour :  because  the  king 
Hot   held   to  be  guilty  of  homicide.     Likewise  to  whip  and   his   courts   are   the  vindices  ixjuriarum,  nod  will 


a  horse,  whereby  he  runs  over  a  child  and  kills 
him,  is  held  to  be  accidental  in  the  rider,  for  he  ha* 
done  nothing  unlawful ;  but  manslaughter  in  the  person 
who  whipped  him,  for  the  act  was  a  trespass,  and  at 
best  a  piece  of  idleness,  of  inevitably  dangerous  conse- 
quence. And  in  general,  if  death  ensues  in  consequence 
of  an  idle,  dangerous,  and  unlawful  spnrt,  as  shooting 
or  casting  stones  in  a  town,  or  the  barbarous  diversion 
of  cock- throw  ing ;  in  these  and  similar  cases,  the  slayer 
■s  guilty  of  manslaughter,  and  not  misadventure  only  ; 
for  these  are  Unlawful  acts. 

3.  Homicide  in  self- defence,  or  se  dtfendendo,  upon  a 
sudden  affray,  is  also  excusable  rather  than  justifiable, 
by  the  English  law.  This  species  of  self-defence  must 
be  distinguished  from  that  just  now  mentioned,  as  cal- 
culated to  hinder  the  perpetration  of  a  capital  crime  ; 
which  in  not  only  a  mailer  of  excuse,  but  of  justification. 
But  the  self-defence  which  we  are  now  speaking  of,  is 
that  whereby  a  man  may  protect  himself  from  an  as- 
sault, or  tbe  like,  in  the  course  of  a  sodden  brawl  or 
quarrel,  by  killing  him  who  assaults  him.  And  this 
is  what  the  law  expresses  by  the  word  rkance-medlry,  or 

Sag  some  rather  choose  to  write  it)  ckaud-medicy ,-  the 
ormer  of  which  in  its  etymology  signifies  a  casual  af- 
fray,  the  latter  an  affray  in  the  heat  of  blood  or  pas- 
sion :  both  of  them  of  pretty  much  the  same  import  1 
but  die  former  is  in  common  speech  too  often  errone- 
oustv  applied  to  any  manner  of  homicide  by  misadven- 
ture ;  whereas  it  appears  by  the  statute  24  Hen.  VIII, 
G.  5.  and  cur  ancient  bnoks,  that  it  is  properly  applied 
10  such  killfritrae  happens  in  self-defence  upon  a  sudden 
rencounter.  The  right  of  natural  defence  dues  not  im- 
Jily  a  right  of  attacking:  for,  instead  or  attacking  one 
another  for  injuries  past  or  impending,  men  need  only 
bare  recourse  to  the  proper  tribunals  of  justice.  They 
cannot  therefore  legally  exercise  this  right  of  preventive 
defence,  but  in  sudden  and  violent  cases ;  when  certain 
tuA  immediate  suffering  would  be  the  consequence  of 
waiting  for  the  assistance  of  the  law.  Wherefore,  to 
excuse  homicide  by  the  plea  of  self  defence,  it  must 
appear  that  the  slayer  had  no  other  possible  means  of 
escaping  from  his  assailant. 

In  some  cases  this  species  of  homicide  (upon  ehanee- 
medtey  in  self-defence)  differs  hut  little  from  manslaugh- 
ter, which  also  happens  frequently  upon  chance-medley 
ill  (he  proper  legal  sense  uf  the  word.  But  the  true 
criterion  between  them  seems  to  be  this ;  when  both 


give  to  the  party  wronged  all  the  satisfaction  be  1 
serves,  In  this  the  civil  Jaw  also  agrees  with  our*,  or 
perhaps  goes  rather  farther ;  "  qui  csrnt  aliter  taeri  *v 
non  passant,  damni  ailpam  dederint,ittmxii  sunt."  Tbo 
party  assaulted  must  therefore  flee  a*  far  aa  he  conve- 
niently can,  either  by  reason  of  some  wall,  ditch,  or 
other  impediment ;  or  as  far  a*  the  fierceness  of  tbe 
assault  will  permit  him  ;  for  it  may  be  so  fierce  a*  not 
1o  permit  him  to  yield  a  step,  without  manifest  danger 
of  his  life,  or  enormous  bodily  harm  ;  and  then  in  his 
defence  he  may  kill  his  assailant  instantly.  And  thta 
is  the  doctrine  of  universal  justice,  as  well  u  of  the 
municipal  law. 

And,  as  the  manner  of  the  defence,  10  is  alto  tbo 
time  to  be  considered  :  for  if  the  person  assaulted  does 
not  fall  upon  the  aggressor  till  the  affray  is  over,  or 
when  he  is  running  away,  this  is  revenge,  and  not  de- 
fence. Neither,  under  the  colour  of  self-defence,  will 
the  law  permit  a  man  to  screen  himself  from  tbe  guilt 
of  deliberate  murder :  for  if  two  persons,  A  and  B, 
agree  to  fight  a  duel,  and  A  gives  tbe  first  onset,  ami 
B  retreats  aa  far  aa  he  safely  can,  and  then  kill*  A, 
this  is  murder ;  because  of  the  previous  malice  and 
concerted  design.  But  if  A  upon  a  sudden  guaireina- 
saolts  B  first,  and,  upon  B's  returning  the  assault,  A 
really  and  bona  fide  flies  *,  and,  being  driven  to  the 
wall,  turns  again  upon  B  and  kills  him  j  this  nay  bo 
se  defendendo,  according  to  some  of  our  writers;  (bough 
others  have  thought  this  opinion  too  favourable  ;  inas- 
much as  the  necessity,  to  which  he  is  at  last  reduced, 
originally  arose  from  his  own  fault.  Under  this  ex- 
cuse of  self-defence,  the  principal  civil  and  naUwal  re- 
lations are  comprehended  :  therefore,  master  and  ser- 
vant, parent  and  child,  husband  and  wife,  killing  ail 
assailant  in  the  necessary  defence  of  each  other  re- 
spectively,  are  excused  J  tbe  act  of  tbe  relation  assist- 
ing being  construed  the  same  at  tbe  act  of  tbe  party 
himself. 

There  !■  one  species  of  homicide  re  a?e/moV*Mf«,  wbeafe 
the  party  slain  is  equally  innocent  as  lie  who  occasions 
his  death  :  and  yet  this  homicide  is  also  excusable  from 
the  great  universal  principle  of  self- preservation,  which 
prompt*  every  man  to  save  bit  own  life  preferable  to 
that  of  another,  where  one  of  them  must  inevitably  pe- 
rish. As,  among  Others,  in  that  case  mentioned  by 
Lord  Bacon,  where  two  persons,  being  shipwrecked, 
and  getting  on  the  same  plank,   but  finding  it  not  able 


parties  are  actually   combating  at  the  time  when  the     to  save  them  both,  one  of  tfcem  throtts  the  other  from 
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s.  it,  whereby  ho  is  drowned.  He  who  thus  preserves  bit 
■*  own  life  at  the  ex  pence  of  another  man's,  is  excusable 
through  unavoidable  necessity,  sod  the  principle  of  self- 
defence  ;  lince  their  both  remaining  on  Ibe  Mae  week 
plank  is  a  mutual  though  innocent  attempt  upon,  and 
en  endangering  of,  eacb  other's  life. 

Let  us  next  take  a  view  of  those  circumstances 
wherein  these  two  ipeeic*  of  homicide,  by  misadventure 
and  self-defence,  agree  >  and  these  are  in  their  blame 
and  punishment.  For  trie  law  sets  so  high  a  value  up- 
on the  life  of  a  man,* that  it  always  intend*  some  misbe- 
haviour in  tbe  person  who  takes  it  away,  unless  by  the 
command  or  express  permission  of  the  law.  In  tbe  case 
of  misadventure,  it  presumes  negligence,  or  at  least  a 
want  of  sufficient  caution,  in  him  woo  was  so  unfortunate 
as  to  commit  it ;  who  therefore  is  not  altogether  fault- 
less*. And  as  to  the  necessity  which  excuses  a  man  who 
kills  another  it  defenderulo.  Lord  Bacon  intitle*  it  me- 
t  ess  it  a  I  culpabilis,  and  thereby  distinguishes  it  from  the 
former  necessity  of  killing  a  thief  or  a  malefactor.  For 
the  law  intends  that  the  quarrel  or  assault  arose  from 
some  unknown  wrong,  or  some  provocation,  either  in 
word  or  deed  :  and  since  in  quarrels  both  parties  may 
he,  and  usually  are,  in  some  fault ;  and  as  it  scarce  can 
be  tried  who  was  originally  in  the  wrong,  the  law  will 
not  bold  the  survivor,  entirely  guiltless.  But  it  is  clear, 
in  the  other  case,  that  where  I  kill  a  thief  who  breaks 
into  my  bouse,  tbe  original  default  can  never  be  upon 
my  side.  The  law  besides  may  have  a  farther  view,  to 
make  the  crime  of  homicide  more  odious,  and  to  cau- 
tion men  how  they  venture  to  kill  another  upon  their 
own  private  judgment,  by  ordaining,  that  he  who 
■lays  his  neighbour,  nithout  an  express  warrant  from 
the  law  so  to  do,  shall  in  ao  case  he  absolutely  free 
from  guilt. 

Nor  ia  tbe  law  .of  England  singular  in  this  respect. 
Even  the  slaughter  of  enemies  required  a  solemn  pur- 
gation among  the  Jews ;  wbich  implies,  that  tbe  death 
of  a  man,  however  it  happens,  will  leave  some  stain 
behind  it.  And  tbe  Mosaics!  law  appointed  certain 
cities  of  refuge  for  him  "  who  killed  his  neighbour  un- 
awares ;  as  if  a  man  goeth  into  the  wood  with  his 
neighbour  to  hew  wood,  and  his  band  fetchetb  a  stroke 
with  the  ai  to  cat  down  a  tree,  and  the  head  slippeth 
from  the  helve,  and  ligbteth  upon  his  neighbour  that 
he  die,  he  shall  flee  into  one  of  those  cities  and  live/' 
But  it  seems  he  was  not  held  wholly  blameless,  any 
more  than  in  the  English  law  j  since  the  avenger  of 
blood  might  slay  bim  before  be  reached  his  asylum,  or 
if  he  itfterwards  stirred  out  of  it  till  the  death  of  the 
high  priest.  In  tbe  imperial  law  likewise  casual  homi- 
cide was  excused,  by  the  indulgence  of  the  emperor 
signed  with  bis  own  sign  manual,  adnotatione  piiaci- 
pis  i  otherwise,  the  death  of  a  man,  however  commit- 
ted, was  in  some  degree  punishable.  Among  the 
Greeks,  homicide  by  misfortune  was  expiated  by  vo- 
luntary banishment  for  a  year.  In  Saxony,  a  fine  is 
paid  to  tbe  kindred  of  the  slain  ;  wbich  also,  among  the 
western  Goths,  was  little  inferior  to  that  of  voluntary 
homicide :  and  in  France,  no  person  is  ever  absolved  in 
oases  of  this  nature,  without  a  largess  to  tbe  poor,  and 
the  charge  of  certain  masses  for  tbe  soul  of  the  party 
killed. 

The  penalty  inflicted  by  our  laws  is  said  by  Sir  Ed- 
ward Coke  to  have  been  anciently  no  less  than  death  ; 
Vol.  X.  Part  II.  t 
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which,  however,  is  with  reason  denied  by  later  and  i 
mora  accurate  writers.  It  seems  rather  to  have  consist- 
ed in  a  forfeiture,  some  say  of  all  the  goods  and  chat-  w 
tela,  others  of  only  a  part  of  them,  by  way  of  fine  or 
uieregiid:  which  was  probably  disposed  of,  as  in 
France,  in  pint  unit,  according  to  the  humane  super- 
stition of  the  times,  for  tbe  benefit  of  kit  soul  who 
waa  thus  suddenly  sent  to  bis  account  with  all  his  im- 
perfections on  his  bead :  But  that  reason  having  long 
ceased,  and  tbe  penalty  (especially  if  a  total  forfei- 
ture) growing  more  severe  than  was  intended,  in  pro- 
portion as  personal  property  has  become  more  consider- 
able, the  delinquent  has  now,  and  has  bad  as  early  as 
our  records  will  reach,  a  pardon  and  writ  of  restitution 
of  bis  good*  as  a  matter  of  course  and  right,  only  pay- 
ing for  suing  out  the  same.  And,  indeed,  to  prevent 
this  expence,  in  cases  where  the  death  has  notoriously 
happened  by  misadventure  or  in  self-desenoe,  tbe  judges 
will  usually  permit  (if  not  direct)  a  general  verdict  of 
acquittal. 

III.  Felonious  homicide  ia  an  act  of  a  very  different 
nature  from  tbe  former,  being  the  killing  of  a  human 
creatnre,  of  any  age  or  sex,  without  justification  or  ■ 
excuse.  This  may  be  done  either  by  killing  one's  self, 
or  another  roan :  for  tbe  consideration  of  which,  see 
the  articles  Saw-Murder,  Mukdek,  and  Manslaugh- 
ter. 

HOMILY,  in  ecclesiastical  writers,  a  sermon  or  die 
course  upon  some  point  of  religion,  delivered  in  a  plain 
manner,  so  a*  to  be  easily  understood  by  the  common 
people.  The  word  is  Greek,  i/itkm ;  formed  of  *t<X*tt 
eceltis,  "  assembly  or  council." 

The  Greek  homily,  says  M.  Flenry,  signifies  a  fa- 
miliar discourse,  like  tbe  Latin  termo  ;  and  discourses 
delivered  in  the  church  took  these  denominations,  to 
intimate,  that  they  were  not  harangue*  or  matters  af 
ostentation  and  flourish,  like  those  of  profane  orators, 
but  familiar  and  useful  discourses,  as  of  a  master  to  bis 
disciples,  or  a  father  to  his  children. 

All  tbe  homilies  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  father*  are 
composed  by  bishops.  We  have  none  of  Ttitullian, 
Clemen*  Alexandrinus,  and  many  other  learned  per- 
sons; because,  in  tbe  first  age*,  none  but  bishops  were 
admitted  to  preach.  The  privilege  was  not  ordinarily 
allowed  to  priests  till  toward  the  fifth  century.  St 
Chryaostum  waa  the  first  presbyter  that  preached  sta- 
tedly. Origen  and  St  Augustine  also  preached  ;  but 
it  was  by  a  peculiar  license  or  privilege. 

Photius  distinguishes  humify  from  sermon  ;  in  that  tbe 
homily  was  performed  in  a  more  familiar  manner,  tbe 
prelate  interrogating  and  talking  to  the  people,  and 
they  in  their  turn  answering  and  interrogating  him,  so 
that  it  was  properly  a  conversation ;  whereas  the  sermon 
was  delivered  with  more  form,  and  in  the  pulpit,  after 
tbe  manner  of  the  orator*. 

The  practice  of  compiling  homilies,  which  were  to 
be  committed  to  memory,  and  recited  by  ignorant  or 
indolent  priests,  commenced  towards  tbe  close  of  the 
8th  century,  when  Charlemagne  ordered  Paul  Deacon 
and  Alcuin  to  form  homilies  or  discourses  upon  the  Gos- 
pels and  Epistles,  from  tbe  ancient  doctors  of  tin 
church.  This  gave  rise  to  that  famous  collection  in- 
titled  tbe  Homilarium  of  Charlemagne,  and  which  being 
followed  as  a  model  by  many  production*  of  the  same 
kind,  composed  by  private  persona,  from  a  principle  of 
4E  Dion 
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UmrMy    pious  zeal,  con  tri  bated  meeb- (say!  Meflheiar)  to  noo-  Chauai,  on  tb*  sooth  by  Hptsa*j*ejgt  ami  en  the  e«*f  by»    Ilnwani, 

Q         risk  the  indolence,  and-  to-  perpetnate  the  ignorance  of  Cbantong,-    Every  (Ml  that  cm  contribute  to  imM^H uewlm,  wi i 

Hoawr.    K  worthless 'clergy,  a  country  delightfol  11  ?ooW  united  in- tin*  province  t  .      "'      . 

'  There  arestillextant  several  fine  homilies^  composed  the  Chinese  therefor*  call  it  Tnng-fna,  or  tit  mitMt*         ' 

by  the  ancient  fathers,  particularly  St  Chrysostom  and  JUwer:  it  is  indeed  situated  almost  in  the1-  centre- of 

St  Gregory.  China.     The  ancient  emperor*,  invited  hy  the  mildness 

Clementine  Homilies,  in  ecclesiastical  hiitory, are  of  the  climate  and-  the  beautyof  the  country,  fixrd  their 

nineteen   homilies  in   Greek,  published  by  Cotelerios,  residence  here  for  hum  time.     The  abundance  of  it* 

with  two  letters  prefixed;  one  of  them  written  in  the  fruity  pastures,  and  eorn,  the  efiemitMoy  of  its  intiabi- 

waiae  of  Peter,  the  other  in  the  name  of  Clement,  to  taats  (who  are  accounted  extremely  voluptuous),  and! 

James  bishop  of  Jerusalem  ;  in  which  lest  letter  they  lastly,  the  cheapness  of  provision*,   have  no  doubt  pre- 

sre  infilled  Clement's  Epitome  of  the  Preaching  and  vented  trade  from-  being  ea  flourishing  here  at  in  the 

Travels  of  Peter.     According  to  Le  Clerc,  these  ho-  other  province!  of  the  empire.     The  whole  country  is 

milieu  were  composed   by  an  Ebionite  in  the  second  flat  excepting  towards  the  west,  where  there  arise*  a. 

century  ;   bat  MOntfaucoa   supposes   that   they  were  long  chain  of  mountain*,  covered  with  thick  forests  ; 

forged  long  after  the  nge  of  St  Athananos.     DrLanJ-  and  the  land  is  in  such  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  that 

ner  apprehends,  that  the  Clementine  homines  were  the  those  who  travel  through  it  imagine  they  are  walking 

original  or  first  edition  nf  die  Recognition!  ;  and  that  in  an  immense  garden.— Besides  the  river  Huang  ho, 

they  are  the  same  with  the  work  censured  by  Ease-  which  traverses  this  province,  it  is  watered  by  a  great 

bius  under  the  title  of  Dialogues  of  Peter  and  Ap-  nnmberof  springs  and  fountains;  it  has  also- a  valuable 

pian.  lake,  which  invites  to  ill  banks  a  prodigious  number  of 

HOMINE  repleviando,  a  writ  for  the  bailing  of  women,  because  its  water  has  the  property  of  commu. 

a  man  out  of  prison  when  he  is  confined  without  com*  tuvating-  a  lustre  to  silk,  which  cannot  be-  imitated. 

man d men*  of  the  king  or  his  judges,  or  for -any  cause  Exclusive  of  forta;  castles,  and  places  of  strength,  this 

that  is  rep  leviable.      But  this  writ  it  now  seldom  used  |  province  contains  eight  fm  or  cities  of-  the  first  class, 

a 'Writ- of  AnietH  cotoh*  Ijeing  sued  out  on  the  necessary  and  101  of  the  second  and  third.     In  one  of  these  cities 

occasions.  named  Nanyang,  is  foond  a  kind  of  serpent,  the  skin  of 

HOMMOC,  a  name  given  by  mariners  to  a  hillock  which  is  marked  with  small  white  spots}  the  Chinese 

or  small  eminence  of  land,  resembling  the  figure  of  a  physician*  steep  it  in  wine,  ami  use  it  afterward!  as  an 

cone,  and  appearing  On  the  sea  coast  of  any  country.-  excellent  remedy  against  the  palsy. 

HOMO,  Man,  is  ranked  by  Linntctis  under  the  or-         HaHeK-Fou,  a  city  of  the  above  province,  situated 

der  of  primates  ;  and  characterised  by  having  four  pe-  amidst  mountain*  and  between  three  rivers.     The  Chi- 

rallel  fore  teeth  both  in  the  upper  and  loner  jaw,  and  nese  formerly  believed  this  city  to  be  the  centre  of  the 

two  mamma:  on  the  breast.     The  species,  according  to  earth,  because  it  was  in  the  middle  of  their  empire, 

this  author,  ate-  two,  viz.  the  homo  sapiens,  and  the  Its  jurisdiction  is  very  extensive;  for  it  comprehends- 
home  troglodytes,                                                                        _  one  city  of  the  second  class  and  thirteen  of  the  third ; 

He  subdivides  the  homo  sapiens  into  five  varieties,  one  of  these  cities  named  Teng-Jong-hien,  is  famous  oir 

via,  the  American,   the   European,  the  Asiatic,   the  accountof  the  tower  erected  by  the  celebrated  Tchcou- 

African,  and  what  lie  calls  the  jnonttrou*.     See  Man.  kong  foe  an  observatory ;  there  is  still  to  be  seen  in  it 

The  troglodytes,  or  oraog-outanfr,  is  a  native  of  an  instrument  which  he  made  use  of  to  find  the  shadow 
Ethiopia,  Java,  and  Amboina.  Hi*  body  is  white ;  be  at  noon,  in  order  to  determine  the  latitude.  This  astro- 
walks  erect,  and  is  about  one-half  the  ordinary  human  nomer  livsd  above  *  thousand  tears  before  the  Christian 
sice.  He  generally  lives  abont  25  years.  He  conceal*  era,  and  the  Chinese  pretend  that  he  invented  the  ma-  ' 
himself  in  caves  during  the  day,  and  searches  for  his  rinrrs  compass. 
*  t  prey  in  the  night.  He  is  said  to  be  exceedingly  saga-  HONDEKOOTER,  Milchior,  a  famous  Dutch 
cious,  but  is  not  endowed  with  the  faculty  of  speech;  painter,  bornt  at  Utrecht,  excelled  in  painting  animals. 
See  Troglodytes  and  Simia,  Mammalia  Index.  and  especially  birds.     His  father  and  grandfather  were 

HOMOGENEOUS,  or  Homooeneal  ,( composed  of  the  same  profession,  and  their  subjects  the  same.    He 

of  the  Greek  ift*t,  "  like,"  and  y»«c,  "  kind"),  is  a  was  trained  up  to  the  art  by  his  father  ;  but  surpassed 

term  applied  to  various  subjects,  to  denote,  that  they  not  only  him,  but  even  the  best  of  his  cotemporanes,  in 

consist  of  similar  parts,  or  of  parts  of  the  same  nature  a  very  high  degree.     Till  he  was  seventeen  year*  of 

and  kind  ;  in  contradistinction  to  kttengennut,  where  age,   he  continued  under  the   direction  of  his  father, 

the  part*  are  of  different  natures,  &c  and  accustomed  himself  to  paint  several  sorts  of  birds; 

HOMOLOGATION,  in  the  civil  law,  the  act  of  hat  particularly  he  was  pleased  to  represent  cocks, 

confirming  or  rendering  a  thing  more  valid  and  solemn,  hens,  ducks,    chickens,  and   peacocks,  which  he  de- 

by  publication,  repetition,  or  recognition  thereof.    The  scribed  in  an  elegant  variety  of  actions  and  attitudes. 

word  com**  from  the  Greek  •/»Asyi«,  "  consent,  as-  After  hi*  father's   death-,   which   happened  in  1653, 

sent ;"  formed  of  i/itf,  stmUit,  "  like,"  and  **rw,  of  he  received  some  instructions  front  his  oncle  John  Bap- 

Atywr,  divert,  "  to  say  ;"  q,  d.  to  gay  the  same  thing;  list  Weeninx;  hut  his  principal  and  best  instructor  wai 

to  content,  agree,  nature,  which  be  studied  with  intense  application.— 

HOMOLOGOUS;    in   Geometry,    an    appellation*  His  pencil   vat  wonderfully  neat   and   delicate;   his 

given  to-  the-  corresponding/  sides  and  angles  of  similar  touch  light;  hit  colouring  exceedingly  natural,  lively, 

figures,-  as  being-  proportional  to  each  other.  and  remarkably  transparent;  and  the  feathers  of  hi* 

HGWAN,  a  province   of  China,   bounded  on   the  fowhi  were  expressed  with  saeh  *  swelling  softness,  as 

noith  by  that-of-Petcheli  and  CUasi,  on  the  west  by  raightbavereadity  and  agreeably  deceived  the  eye  of  any 

spectator. 
DigtzedbydOO^lC 
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It  in  reported  that  fee  had  trained  up 


H 


HoaO«fc«»Bt-«r«clator. 

ci  cock  to  stand  in  any  attitude  lie  wanted  to  describe, 
f  and  tliat  it  was  his  cut  torn  to  place  tint  creature  near 
.  Hbiuj.  j,;,  e|wei .  i0  tjla[  mt  t|,8  potion  of  hU  hand  the  bird 
*  would  fix  itcelf  in  tbe  proper  posture;  and  would  con- 
tinue in  that  particular  position  without  trie  smallest 
Crceptible  alteration  Tor  several  hoars  at  a  time.  Toe 
sdscapee  .which  be  introduces  as  tbe  back  grounds  of 
his  pictures  are  adapted  with. peculiar  judgment  and 
skill,  and  admirably  finished  ;  the;  harmonise  with  his 
subject,  and  always  increase  the  force  and  the  beauty 
of  his  principal  objects.  Hia  touch  was  very  singular, 
in  imitating  ibe  natural  plumage  or  the  fowls  he  paint- 
ed 1  which  not  only  produced  a  charming  effect,  but 
also  may  prove  serviceable  to  an  intelligent  observer, 
to  assist  him  in  determining  which  are  the  genuine  works 
of  this  master,  and  which  are  impositions.  His  pictures 
sell  at  a  high  price,  and  are  much  sought  after.  He 
died  at  Utrecht  in  1695,  aged  59. 

HONDURAS,  a  province  of  North  America,  in 
New  Spain,  lying  on  the  North  Sea,  being  about  370 
miles  in  length,  and  200  in  breadth ;  it  was  discover- 
ed by  Christopher  Columbus  in  the  year .1501.  Tbe 
English  have  been  ^possessed  of  the  logwood  country 
on  the  bay  of  Honduras  a  great  while,  and  cut  large 
quantities  every  year.  The  Mosquito  native  Americans 
live  in  the  eastern  parts ;  and  being  independent  of  the 
Spaniards,  have  entered  into  treaties  with  the  English, 
and  serve  them  in  several  capacities.  This  province  ii 
watered  by  several  rivers,  which  enrich  the  country  by 
their  inundations  ;  and  it  is  very  fertile  in  Indian  corn. 
It  is  said  there  are  some  wines  of  gold  and  silver  in  this 
province.  •Valladolid  is  the  capital  town. 

HONE,  a  fine  kind  of  stone,  used  for  setting  razors, 
fen  knives,  and  other  cutting  instruments. 

HONEY,  a  sweet  vegetable  joice,  collected  by  the 
bees  from  the  Mowers  of  various  plants,  and  deposited 
in  the  cells  of  tbe  comb ;  from  which  it  is  extracted 
either  by  spontaneous  percolation  through  a  sieve  in  a 
warm  place,  the  comb  being  separated  and  laid  there- 
on, or  by  expression.  That  which  runs  spontaneously 
is  purer  than  that  which  is  expressed,  a  quantity  of 
tbe  wax  and  other  matter*  being  forced  ont  along  with 
it  by  tbe  pressure.  Tbe  best  sort  of  honey  is  nf  a  thick 
consistence,  a  whitish  colour  inclining  to  yellow,  an 
agreeable  smell,  and  pleasant  taste :  both  the  colour 
and  flavour. are  said  to  differ  in  soma  degree,  accord- 
ing to  the  plants  which  the  bees  collect  it  from.  It 
is. supposed  that  honey  is  merely  the  juice  of  the  flower 
perspiring,  and  becoming  inspissated  thereon,  and  that 
the  bee  takes  it  up  with  its  proboscis,  and  earries  it 
to  be  deposited  in  its  waxen  cells,  with  which  the 
young  bees  are  to  be  fed  in  summer,  and  tbe  old  ones 
in  winter ;  but  it  is  certain,  that  booty  can  be  pro- 
cured by  no  other,  method  of  collecting  this  juice  than 
by  the  bees.  The  honey  wrought  by  the  young 
bees,  and  that  which  is  .permitted  to  ron  from  the 
comb  without  heat  or  pressure,  is  white  and  pure,  and 
called  virgin  honey.  Tbe  hooey  of  old  bees,  and  that 
which  is  forced .  from  the  comb  by  beat  or  pressure,  is 
yellow,  from  the  ws*.  Honey  produced  where  the 
air  is. clear  and  hot,  ii  better  than  that  where  the.  air 
is  variable  and  cold.— The  honey  of  Narbojine  in 
France,  where  rosemary  .abounds,  i*  said  to  .have  a 
very,  manifest -flavour  of  that  plant,  and  .to.be  inji  table 


O    N 

infusion  of  rosemary 


by   adding   ta   other   honey  an  innuuon  01  rosemary     uonc. 

flower*.  Holiey- 

Honey,  considered  a*  a  medicine,  is  a  very  useful  D«- 
detergent  and  aperient,  powerfully  dissolving  viscid  '  *  —■ 
juices,  and  promoting  toe  expectoration  of  tough 
phlegm.  In  some  particular  constitutions  it  has  an 
inconvenience,  of  griping,  or  of  proving  purgative, 
which  is  said'  to  be  in  some  measure  prevented  Ay  pre- 
viously boiling  tbe  honey.  This,  however,  with  all 
constitutions,  is  by  .do  means  effectual  j  and  the  cir- 
cumstance mentioned  has  bad  so  much  weight  with 
the  Edinburgh  college,  that  they  do  net  hi  employ 
it  in  any  preparation,  and  bave  entirely  rejected  the 
melln  medicate,  substituting  syrups  in  their  place :  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  honey  is  very  useful  in  gi- 
ving form  to  different  articles,  although  there  be  some 
individuals  with  whom  it  may  disagree.  In  order, 
however,  to  obtain  the  good  effects  of  the. honey  it- 
self, it  moat  be  used  to  a  considerable  extent,  aod  aa 
an  article  of  diet.  Tbe  following  remarkable  inatancee 
of  the  good  effects  of  honey  iu.aome  asthmatio  cases, 
given  by  Mr  Monro  in  bis  Medical  and  Pharmaceutical 
Chemistry,  deserve  to  be  here  inserted.  "  The  late 
Dr  John  -Home,  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  sick 
and  hurt  of  the  royal  navy,  was  for  many  years  vio- 
lently afflicted  with  the  asthma.  Having  taken  many 
medicines  without  receiving  relief,  beat  last  resolved 
to  try  tbe  effects  of  hooey,  baring  long  had  a  great 
opinion  of  its  virtues  as  a  pectoral.  For  two  or  three 
years  be  ate  some  ounces  of  it  daily,  and  get  entirely 
free  of  his  asthma,  .and  likewise  of  agravrlly  complaint 
with  which  be  had  long  been  afflicted.  About  two 
year*  after  be  had  recovered  his  health,  when  he  was 
sitting  one  day  in  tbe  office  for  the  sick  and  hurt,  a 
person  labouring  under  a  great  difficulty  of  breathing, 
who  looked  as  if  he  could  not  live  many  days,  came  to 
him,  and  asked  him  by  what  means  be  had  been  cured 
of  his  asthma  ?  Dr  Hume  told  him  the  particulars  of 
his  own  case,  and  mentioned  to  him  the  means  by 
which  he  had  found  relief.  For  two  years  after  he 
heard  nothing  of  this  person,  who  was  a  stranger  to 
him,  and  bad  seemed  so  bad  that  he  did  not  imaging 
be  could  have  lived  many  days,  and  therefore  had 
not  even  asked  him  who  be  was;  but  at  tbe  end  of 
that  period,  a  man  seemingly  in  good  health,  and  de- 
cently dressed,  came  to  the  sick  and  hurt  office,  aud 
returned  bim  thanks  for  bis  care,  which  be  assured 
him  had  been  entirely  brought  about  by  tbe  free  use 
ofbouey."  * 

HosBY-Dew,    a  sweet  saccharine  substance  found,  * 

on  the  leaves  of  certain  trees,  of  which  bees  are  very 
fond,  by  tbe  husbandmen  supposed  to  fall  from  the 
heavens  like  common  dew.  This  opinion  bath  been 
refuted,  and  the  true  origin  of  this  and  other  saccha- 
rine dews  shown  by  the  Abbe  Boiasier  de  Sauvages,  in 
a  memoir  read  before  the  Society  of  Sciences  at  Mont- 
pelier.  "  Chance  (lays  tie  abbe)  afforded  me  an. op- 
portunity of  seeing  this  juice  in  its  primitive  form  on 
the  leaves  of  the  holm  oak  :  these  leaves  were  covered 
with  thousands  of  small  round  globules  or  drops, 
which,  without  touching  one  another,  seemed  to  point 
out  the  pore  from  whence  each  of  them  bad  proceed- 
ed. My  taste  informed  ate,  that  they  were  as  sweet 
as  honey  ;  the benay-dew  on  a  neighbouring  bramble 
did  sot  resemble  the  fanner,  the  drops  having  run. to*        1 
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,  owing  eitber  to  the  moisture  of  the  air  whieh 


HON 


h»d  diluted  them,  or  to  the  beat  which  had  expanded 
''them.     The  dew  was  become  more  viscous,  sad  lay  in 
targe  drops,  covering  the  leave*  j  in  thii  form  it  it 
Usually  aeen. 

"  The  oak  had  at  this  time  two  sort*  of  leaves  :  the 
old,  which  were  strong  and  firm  ;  and  the  new,  which 


usually  fouud ;  and  was  surprised  to  find 
the  tuft  of  leave*  and  branches  covered  with  drops 
which  the  bees  collected  with  a  bamming  noise.  The  w 
form  of  the  drops  drew  my  attention,  and  led  me  to 
the  following  discovery.  Instead  of  being  round  like 
drops  which  had  fallen,  each  formed  a  small  longisbi 
oval.     I  soon  perceived  from  whence  they  proceeded. 


were  tender,  and  newly  come  fortb.     The  honey  dew     The  leaves  covered  with  these  drops  of  boner  were 
was  found  only  on  the  old  lesves,  though  these  were  '  '  '' 

covered  by  the  new  ones,  and  by  that  means  shelter, 
ed  from  any  moisture  that  could  fall  from  above.  I 
observed  the  same  on  the  old  leaves  of  the  bramble, 
while  the  new  leaves  were  quite  free  from  it.  An- 
other proof  that  this  dew  proceeds  from  the  leaves  is, 
that  other  neighbouring  trees  not  furnished  with  a 
juice  of  this  kind  had  na  moisture  on  them  ;  and  par- 
ticularly the  mulberry,  which  is  a  very  particular  cir- 
cumstance, for  this  juke  is  a  deadly  poison  to  silk- 
worms. If  this  juice  fell  in  the  form  of  a  dew,  mist, 
or  fog,  it  would  wet  all  the  leaves  without  distinction, 
and  every  part  of  the  leaves,  under  as  well  as  upper. 
Heat  may  have  some  share  in  its  production  :  for 
though  the  common  beat  promotes  ooly  the  transpira- 
tion of  the  more  volatile  and  fluid  juices,  a  sultry  heat, 
especially  if  reflected  by  clonds,  may  so  far  dilate  the 
vessel  as  to  produce  a  more  viscous  juice,  such  as  the 
honey- dew. 


"The  second  kind  of  honey-dew,  which  is  the  chief    stones  remain 


ated  beneath  a  swarm  of  the  larger  black  1 ...  _ 
fretters ;  and  on  observing  these  insects,  I  perceived! 
them  from  time  to  time  raise  their  bellies,  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  which  there  then  appeared  a  small  drop  of 
an  amber  colour,  which  they  instantly  ejected  from 
them  to  the  distance  of  some  inches,  f  found  by  ta- 
sting some  of  these  drops  wbicb  I  bad  cstched  on  my 
band  that  it  had  the  same  flavour  with  what  bad  be- 
fore fallen  on  the  leaves.  I  afterwards  saw  the  smaller 
species  of  vine-fretters  eject  their  drops  in  the  same 
manner.  This  ejection  is  so  far  from  being  a  matter 
of  indifference  to  these  insects  themselves,  that  it  seems 
to  have  beeo  wisely  instituted  to  procure  cleanliness  in 
each  individual,  as  well  as  to  preserve  the  whole  swarm 
from  destruction  j  for  pressing  as  they  do  one  upon 
another,  they  would  otherwise  sooH  be  glued  together, 
and  rendered  incapable  of  stirring.  The  drops  thus 
sported  out  fall  upon  the  gronnd,  if  not  intercepted! 
by  leaves  or  branches ;  and  the  spots  they  make  on 


resource  of  bees  after  the  spring  Sowers  and  dew  by 
transpiration  on  leaves  are  past,  owes  its  origin  to  a 
■mail  iosect  called  a  vmefretter ;  the  excrement  ejec- 
ted with  some  force  by  this  iosect  make*  a  part  of  the 
most  delicate  honey  known  in  nature  (see  Aphis). 
These  vine-fretters  rest  during  several  months  en  tho 
barks  of  particular  trees,  and  extract  their  food  by 
piercing  that  bark,  without  hurting  or  deforming  the 
tree.  These  insect!  also  cause  the  leaves  of  some  trees 
to  curl  up,  and  produce  galls  upon  others.  They 
settle  on  branches  that  are  a  year  old.  The  juice,  at 
first  perhaps  bard  and  crabbed,  becomes,  So  the  bowels 
of  this  iosect,  equal  in  sweetness  to  the  honey  obtain, 
ed  from  the  flowers  and  leaves  of  vegetable* ;  except- 
ing that  tho  flowers  may  communicate  some  of  their 
essential  oil  to  the  honey,  and  this  may  give  it  a  pe- 
culiar flavour,  as  happened  to  myself  by  planting  a 
hedge  of  rosemary  near  my  beet  at  Saovagea:  the 
honey  has  tasted  or  it  ever  since,  that  shrub  continuing 
long  in  flower. 


,  unless  washed  off  by  nun. 


This  is  the  only  hooey-dew  that  falls  ;  and  this  never 
falls  from  a  greater  height  than  a  branch  where  these 
insects  can  cluster. 

"  It  is  now  easy  to  account  for  a  phenomenon  which 
formerly  puzzled  me  greatly.  Walking  unBer  a  time- 
tree  in  the  king's  garden  at  Paris,  I  felt  my  hand  wet- 
ted with  little  drops,  which  I  at  first  took  for  small 
rain.  The  tree  indeed  should  have  sheltered  me  from 
the  rain,  but  I  escaped  it  by  going  from  under  the  tree. 
A  seat  placed  near  the  tree  sbooe  with  these  drops. 
And  being  tben  unacquainted  with  any  thing  of  this 
kind,  except  the  honey-dew  found  on  the  leaves  of 
some  particular  trees,  I  was  at  a  toss  to  conceive  how 
so  glutinous  a  substance  could  fall  from  tbe  leaves  in 
such  small  drop* ;  for  I  knew  that  rain  could  not  over- 
come its  natural  attraction  to  the  leaves  till  it  became 
pretty  Urge  drops  ;  but  I  have  since  fnnnd,  that  the 
lime-tree  is  wry  subject  to  these  vine-fretters. 

"  Bees  are  not  the  only  insects  that  feast  upon  this 
equally  fond  of  it.     Led  into  this  cpi- 


T  have  observed  two  species  of  vine-fretters,  which     nion  by  what  naturalists  have  said,  I  at  first  believed 


live  unsheltered  00  tbe  bark  of  young  branches ; 
larger  and  a  lessee  The  lesser  species  is  of  the  colour 
.  of  the  bark  upon  which  it  feeds,  generally  green.  It 
is  chiefly  distinguished  hy  two  horns,  or  straight,  im- 
moveable, fleshy  substance*,  which  rise  perpendicular- 
ly from  the  lower  sides  ef  the  belly,  one  on  each  aide. 


that  tho  horns  in  the  lesser  species  of  these  vine-fret- 
ters had  in  their  extremity  a  liquor  which  the  ants 
went  in  search  of:  but  I  soon  discovered  that  what 
drew  the  ants  after  them  came  from  elsewhere,  both 
in  tbe  larger  and  lesser  species,  and  that  no  liquor  is 
discharged  by  the  horns.    There  are  two  species  of 


is  is  the  species  which  live*  on  the  young  branches     ants  which  search  for  these  insects.     The  Urge  Mack 


of  bramble  and  elder.  The  larger  species  is  double  the 
size  of  the  other  ;  is  of  a  blackish  colour ;  and  instead 
of  the  horns  which  distinguish  the  other,  ha*  in  tbe 
■ame  part  of  the  skin  a  small  button,  black  and  shining 
like  iet. 

*  The  buzzing  of  bees  in  a  tuft  of  hohn-oak,  made 


many  of  them '  hither,     f  knew  that  it  was  net  tbe 
season  for  expecting  honey-dew,  nor  was  it  the  place 


ants  follow  those  which  live  on  the  oak*  sod  chesnut ; 
the  lesser  ants  attend  those  on  the  elder.  But  as  tbe 
ants  are  not,  like  the  beet,  provided  with  the  mean* 
of  sucking  up  fluids}  they  place  themselves  near  tbe 
vine-fretters,  in  order  to  seize  tbe  drop  tbe  moment 
they  tee  it  appear  upon  tbe  anus  ;  and  as  the  drop  re- 
mains tome  time  on  the  small  vine-fretters  before  they 
can  cast  it  off,  tbe  ants  have  leisure  to  cat  oh  it,  and 
thereby  prevent  the  bee*  from  having  any  share :  but 
tbe 
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tin  vine-fretters  of  the  oak  and  cbetnnt  being  strougei 
■nd  perhaps  mors  plentifully  supplied  with  jo  ice,  out 
the  drop  instant!  y,  m  that  the  larger  ant*  get  very  little 
j  of  it. 

"  The  vine-fretters  finding  the  greatctt  plenty  of 
juice  in  tree*  about  the  middle  of  to  miner,  afford  also 
at  that  time  the  greatest  quantity  of  honey  j  and  this 
leeeeae  as  the  tattoo  advance*,  io  that  in  the  nuiumn 
the  bee*  prefer  to  it.  the  flower*  then  in  leatoo.  Though 
tbese  insects  pierce  the  tree  to  the  tap  io  a  thousand 
places,  yet  the  trees  do  not  seem  to  ■offer  at  all  from 
them,  nor  do  the  leaves  lose  the  least  of  their  verdure. 
The  husbandman  therefore  sots  injudiciously  when  he 
destroy*  them." 

HossY-Guide,  a  curious  species  of  cockow.  See 
Cecums,  Ornithology  Index. 

HoHKY-LoeMit,  or  TAwte-thomed  Acacia.  See  (Jue- 
Ditsia,  Botany  Index. 

HoNKY-SurkU.     See  Lohicera,  Botany  Index. 

HONFLEUB,  a  considerable  sea-port  town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  Calvados,  with  a  good 
harbour,  and  trade  in  bone-lace,  and  with  9600  Inha- 
bitant*. It  is  seated  on  the  river  Seine,  in  E.  Long. 
O.  1 0.  N.  Lat.  35.  49. 

HONI  SOIT  ftUI  HAL  T  rKNSE,  q.  d.  "  Evil  to  him 

that  think*  evil ;"  the  motto  of  the  mo*t  noble  order  of 
the  knight*  of  the  Garter.     See  Garte*. 

HONITON,  a  very  pleasant  market  and  borough 
town  in  Devonshire,  ritumted  1 56  mite*  west  of  London, 
and  16  east  of  Exeter.  It  contained  2735  inhabitant*  in 
181 1.  It  ha*  one  church  on  a  hill  full  half  a  mile  from 
the  town,  and  a  chapel  and  free  grammar  school  in  the 
town.  It  i*  well  paved  and  lighted,  and  lakee  of  water 
ran  through  it.  Thi*  place  ha*  suffered  by  fire*  greatly 
in  1747  and  17651  The  market  ii  on  Saturday,  and 
one  fair  in  July;  its  manufactures  are  serge,  and  rich 
bone-lace  and  edgings.  It  was  a  corporation  chartered 
fay  James  II.  but  reverted  to  it*  old  constitution  on 
the  revolution,  and  U  now  governed  by  a  portreeve  who 
ii  chosen  annually.  It  first  returned  member*  the  28th 
Edw.  I. 

HONORIACI,  in  antiquity,  an  order  of  soldiery 
under  the  eastern  empire,  who  introduced  the  Goths, 
Vandal*,  Alani,  Suevi,  &c  into  Spain.  Didymns 
and  Verinianm,  two  brother*,  had,  with  great  vigi- 
lance and  valour,  defended  the  postages  .of  the  Pyre- 
neans  against  the  Barbarian*  for  some  tune,  at  their 
ownexpencej  but  being  at  length  killed,  the  emperor 
Constant  ins  appointed  toe  homriaci  to  defend  those  pas- 
sages, who,  not  contented  tn  lay  them  open  to  all  the 
nation*  of  the  north  then  ravaging  the  Gaul*,  joined 
themselves  to  them. 

HONOUR,  a  testimony  of  esteem  or  submission, 
expressed  by  words,  actions,  and  an  exterior  behavi- 
our, by  which  we  make  known  the  veneration  and  re- 
spect we  entertain  for  any  one  on  account  of  hi*  dig- 
nity or  merit.  The  word  honour  i*  also  used  in  gene- 
ral for  the  esteem  due  to  virtue,  glory,  and  reputation. 
It  is  also  used  fbrwrturandproiiVy  themselves,  and  for 
mo  exactness  in  performing  whatever  we  have  promised ; 
and  in  this  last  sense  we  use  the  term,  a  man  of  honour*. 
Bnt  honour  is  men  particularly  applied  to  two  differ* 
cot  kind*  of  virtue ;  bravery  in  men,  and  chastity  !• 
women-  -Virtue  sad  Honour  were  deified  among  the 
BBcteut  Greeks  and   Roman*,  and  .had  a  joint  temple 
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consecrated  to  them  at  Rome  j  but  afterwards  each  of  Honour. 
them  bad  separate  temple*,  which  were  so  placed  that 1—"- -r~ ~ * 
no  one  could  enter  the  temple  of  Honour  without  passing 
through  that  of  Virtue;  by  which  the  Romans  were  con- 
tinually put  in  mind,  that  virtue  i*  the  only  direct  path 
to  true  glory.  Plutarch  tell*  ui,  that  the  Roman*,  con- 
trary to  their  usual  custom,  sacrificed  to  Honour  un- 
covered :  perhaps  to  denote,  that  wherever  honour  is,  it 
want*  uo  covering,  but  ihow*  itself  openly  to  tbe  world. 

The  Spanish  historian*  relate  a  memorable  instance 
of  honour  and  regard  to  truth.  A  Spanish  cavalier 
in  a  sodden  quarrel  slew  a  Moorish  gentleman,  and  Bed. 
His  pnriuerr  soon  lost  light  of  him,  for  he  had  unper- 
eeived  thrown  himielf  over  a  garden  wall.  The  owner, 
a  Moor,  happening  to  be  in  hi*  garden,  was  addressed 
by  tbe  Spaniard  on  his  knee*,-  who  acquainted  him 
with  hi*  case,  and  implored  concealment.  "  Eat  this," 
said  the  Moor  (giving  him  half  a  peach),  "you  now 
know  that  you  may  confide  in  my  protection."  He 
then  locked  him  op  in  his  garden  apartment,  telling 
him  as  soon  as  it  was  night  be  would  provide  for  his 
escape  to  a  place  of  greater  safely.  The  Moor  then 
went  into  hit  boose, where  he  bad  but  just  seated  himself, 
when  a  great  crowd,  with  lood  lamentations,  came  to 
his  gate,  bringing  the  corpse  of  hi*  ion,  who  bad  just 
been  killed  by  a  Spaniard.  When  the  first  shock  of 
surprise  was  a  little  over,  be  learnt  from  tbe  descrip- 
tion given,  that  the  fatal  deed  was  done  by  the  very 
person  then  in  hi*  power.  He  mentioned  this  to  no 
one ;  but  as  soon  as  it  was  dark  retired  to  hii  garden, 
as  if  to  grieve, alone,  giving  orders  that  none  should 
follow  him.  Then  accosting  the  Spaniard,  be  said, 
"  Christian,  the  person  you  have  killed  is  my  sou  ;  his 
body  is  now  in  my  house.  You  onght  to  suffer ;  but 
you  have  eaten  with  me,  and  I  have  given  you  my 
faith,  which  must  not  be  broken."  He  then  led  tbe 
astonished  Spaniard  to  his  stables,  mounted  bim  on 
sue  of  his  fleetest  horses,  and  said,  "  Fly  far  while 
the  night  can  cover  yon  ;  you  will  be  safe  in  the  morn- 
ing. Yon  are  indeed  guilty  of  my  son's  blood  :  but 
God  is  just  and  good ;  and  I  thank  bim  I  am  innocent 
of  yours,  and  that  my  faith  given  i*  preserved." 

This  point  of  honour  is  most  religiously  observed  by 
the  Arabs  and  Saracens,  from  whom  it  wa*  adopted 
by  the  Moor*  of  Africa,  and  by  them  was  brought 
into  Spain.  -Tbe  following  instance  of  Spanish  honour 
may  still  dwell  in  the  memory  of  many  living,  end  de- 
serves to  be  banded  down  to  the  latest  posterity.  In  the 
year  1746,  when  we  were  in  hot  war  with  Spain,  the 
Elizabeth  of  London,  Captain  William  Edwards,  co- 
ming through  tbe  gulf  from  Jamaica,  richly  laden,  . 
met  with  a  most  violent  storm,  in  which  the  ship  sprung; 
a  leak,  that  obliged  them,  for  tbe  saving  of  their  lives, 
to  run  into  tbe  Havanasb,  a  Spanish  port.  The  cap- 
tain went  on  shore,  and  directly  waited  00  the  gover- 
nor, told  the  occssiou  of  his  putting  in,  and  tbst  be 
surrendered  the  ship  a*  a  prize,  and  himself  and  his 
men  as  prisoners  of  war,  only  requesting  good  quarter. 
"  No,  Sir,"  replied  tbe  Spanish  governor,  H  if  we  had 
taken  yon  in  fair  war  at  sea,  or  approaching  our 
coast  with  hostile  intentions,  your  ship  would  then  have 
been  a  prize,  and  your  people  prisoners  j  bnt  when,  , 
distressed  by  a  tempest,  yon  come  into  our  ports  for 
the  safety  of  your  lives,  we,  tbe  enemies,  bens;  men, 
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-God.     Yon  have  leave  tbere/ore  to  uiiloud. your  ship,  tie  none    to  deal  with  • 

if  tint  be  nocMoarr,  to  stop  the  leak}  yon   may  refit  usually  transacted  between  one  gentleman  and  a 

ibet  here,  and  traffic  so  far  as  shall  be  necessary  to  pay  —Again,   the   £ru>   -f  h *nii~g   TsuititoltJ    by 

-the  charges;  you  may  it  ben  depart,  and   I  will    give  41100  occupied- -in  \  the    purtuit    r' 


■you  b,  pail  to  be  in  farce  till  you  aro  beyond  Bermuda : 
if  after  that  you  are  taken,  yon 'Will  then  be. a  lawful 
.prize ;  bnt  now  you  aro  only  a  stranger,  and  Jurra  .a 
•itraogBr's  right  to  safety  and  protection."  Tho  ship 
-accordingly  departed, .and  arrived  safe  in. London. 

A  remarkable  instance  of  the  like  beneur  is  NOOnd- 
-ed  of  a  poor  unenlightened  African  megre,  in  Captain 
.Snelgrave's  account  of  bis  voyage  to  Guinea.  A  Now 
England  sloop,  trading  there  in  1752,  left  a  second 
mate,  William  Murray,  sick  on  shore,  and,  sailed  with- 
out him.  Murray  was  at  the*  bouse  af  a  black  named 
Cud  joe,  with  whom  he  bad  conlrmoted  an  acquaintance 
during  their  trade.  He  recovered;  and  tbe  sloop  be- 
ans gone,' be  continued  with  his  black  friend  till  some 
other  opportunity  should  offer  of  his  getting  home. 
In  the  mean  time  a  Dutch  ship  came  into  tbe  road, 
nd  soma  of  the  blacks  coming  on  board  her  mwre 
ireaobdjrously  seieedand  carried  oft' as  their  slaves.  The 
relations   and  friends,  transported  with  sodden  page, 


the  nntual  couvraiuncy  of-iaeart 
as  might  be  expected '.  from  .tbe,  < 
sign  of  tho  law-makers,  tote,  in  melt  instances,  -fa- 
vourable to  tho  licentious  indulgence  of  the  natural 
sjMktsiou.      Thus  it  allows  .of  forusratanu,   adultery, 


to  these. 

Howoqr  or  Rank.—Thti  degrees  of  Ira 
are  observed  in  Britain  may  be  cociprehe 
there  two  heads,  ■m.^.taAUet  major*?,  and  jubtlem 
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Those  included  under  the  first- rank  ■reI,amhbtshsp«1 
dukes,  marquises,  earls,  risen  ants,  bishops,  and  barons  ; 
which  are  all  distinguished  by  tbe  .respective  on 
nf  their  escutcheons ;  and  thou  of  the  last  are  It 
knights,  esquires,  and  gentlemen.  Thereaee  a 
sbors  who  will  have  baronets  to  bo  she  last  under  the 
first  rank  ;  and  their  reason  is,  because  their. honour  is 
hereditary,  and  by  patent,  at  febnt  of  thewobility.   i8ee 

ran  into  the  house  of  Cndjoe,  to  lake  revenge  by  kill-     Commonalty  and  Nobiliti. 

sag  Murray .     Cudjoe  atopt  them  at  the  door,  and  do-         Honours  .0/  Wn*,  in  a  siege,  is,  i " 

tnsnded  what  they  wanted.     "  Tbe  white  men,"  said 

abey,  "  have  .carried  away  onr  brothers  and  sons,  and 

.we  will  kill  all  white-men.    Give  us  the  white- man  you 

fcave  in  your  house,  for  we  will  kill  hkn."     "Nay," 

■aid  Cndjoe,  "  tbe  white  men  that  carried,  away  your 

relations  at*  bad  .men,  kill  them  when   you  can  take 

ihera;  but  this  white  man  is  a  good  man.,   and  yon 

rnmt  not  kill  him."— "  But  he   is  a  white  man,"  tiey 

cried:   "and   the  white  men  are  all  bad  men,  we  will 

kill  them  all."      "Nay,"  says  he,  "you  must  not 

kill  a  man  that  has  done  no  harm,  .only  for  being  white. 

■This  man  is  my  friend,  my  bouse  is  his  post,  J  am  his 

aoldier,  and  most  fight  for  him  ;  you  must  kill  me  be* 

fore  yon  can  kill  him.   What  good  man  will  ever  ooum 

again  under  my  roof,  if  I  let  my  floor  be  stained  with 

a  good  man's  blood  f "     The  negroes  soring  bis  resolu- 
tion, and  being  convinced  by  bis  discourse  that  they 

srere  wrong,  went  away  ashsaued.    In  a  few  days  Mar- 
ray   ventured   abroad  again  with  bis  friend  Cndjoe, 

when  several  of  them  took  him  by  tbe  hand,  and  told 

him,  "  They  were  glad  they  had .  not  killed  him ;  for 

a*  he, was  a  good  (meaning  innocent)  man,  their  God 

wrald  have  been  very  angry,  and- would  hare  spoiled 

their  fishing." 

Honour,  in  tbe  beau  eaonoV,  has  a  meaning  materi- 
ally different  from  the  above,  and  which  it  is  easier  to 

illustrate  than  define.     It  is,  however,  subject  to  a  sy- 
stem of  rules,  called  tho  law  ofJitinwr,  eonatructrd  by 

■people  of  fashion,  calculated   to   facilitate  their  inter- 
course  with   one  another,  and  fur  no  other  purpose. 

.Consequently,  nothing  is  considered  as  inconsistent  with 

(Son our,  but  what  tends  to  incommode  this   intercourse. 

-Hence,  as  Aruhdeacan  Faley  states  the  matter,  nro- 

Aacness,  neglect  of  public  srossh  ip(  or , private  devotion, 

cruelty,  to  jervnnts,  rigorous  treatsseat.uf  tenants  or 

■other:  dependents,  wtsflt  nf  charity  to  the  poor,  ieju-      *beir  gusnla, are. Buster  anns,  aad  * goners I  makes  1  sig- 

rias  done  to  t radeomeu .;by  ^nsolvescy *r  delay  of-  pay-      ma],  mast  rset 4o; him,  bnt  not  tbeat ;  iwaww , not --got  ui>- 

snent,  ^iUi.niinbuuussuMnVe^c^^a  MUUe,KWa(  '•«     den  arms,*  nd  auigusl  ruuswyodyuaandiiyrtiiciri^rssg. 
3  Vills^e- 
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having  made  a  long  and  vigorous  defence,  is  at  last 
obliged  to  surrender  the. place  to  the  tawny  for aanstt 
of  wen  and  provisions,  and  makes  it. one  of  bis  princi- 
pal articles  to<  march  oot  with  the  hontmrt  ofwar.f  that 
is,  with  shouldered  sarins,  drums  beating,  colours  flying, 
and  all  their  baggage,  &c. 

Military  Honours.  All  armies  salute,  crowned:  beads 
in  the  most  respectful  manner,  drums  beating  a  march, 
colours  and  standards. dropping,  and.  officers  saluting. 
Their  guards  pay  no  compliment,  except  to  the  princes 
of  tbe  blood}  and  even  that  by  courtesy,  In  tho  absence 
nf  the  crowned  head. 

To  the  oejnmauder  in  chief  the  whale  line  torus  ont 
without  arms,  and  the  camp-guards  beat  a  marc  b,  and 
salute.  To  generals  «f  horse  and. Toot,  .they  boat  a 
march,  and  salute.  Lienteuaat-generaJs  of  ditto,-, three 
ruffs,  and  salute.  Major-generals  of  .ditto,  two  ruffs, 
and  salute.  Brigadiers  of  ditto,  rested  arms,  one  smuT, 
and  salute.  Colonels  of  ditto,  rested  aims,  and  no  beat- 
ing. Ccn  tine  Is  rest  their  arras  to  nil  ueld^fSoers,  and 
■shoulder  la  every  officer.  All  governors,  that  areuwi 
general  officers,  shall,  in  all  places  whore,  they  are  go- 
vernor, have  oneiroff,  with  rested  arna  ;  but  for.  those 
who  have  no  oannnisaion  as  governors,  no  drum  aball 
beat.  Lieutenant-governors  shall  have  the,  main-guard 
turned  out  to  thorn  ■with,  ahsuldsredi  arms. 

Prussian  H omoi/AS »f  War,  chiefly imitated  ity  most 
powers  in  Europe,  axe, 

To.thekiug,  all  guards  beat  tie  anareli,  and  all- of. 
Jkers  salute.  Field-nmnhalsieeoeived  with. the  usarch, 
and  saluted  in  the  king's  absence.  O  mural ;uf  isSorse 
«r  foot,  four  ruffs  ;  .but  if  he  oe-mraands  in  chief,  a 
march  and  salute.  Lieutenant-generals  of  noree-ior  font, 
"agur  (tot,  g  weeds  -  beat  three  cuffs.  Mijw- 
jf  herae  and  foot,  two  nous.    Offioert,  tsfaen 
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VifteygBUri*  go1  under  arms  only  to  the. king,  Geld-     new  office  being,  created  by  the  Icing's-  letter*  patent    iieaour 
->  marshals,  generals  of  hone  and  Toot,  and  to  the  general      for  measuring  cloths,  with  a  new  fee  for  [be  mot,  the 


of  the  day;  General*  guard*  go  under  arms  only  to  tbe 
king,  fie  W -marshals,  end  the  general  over  whom  they 
meant.  Commanding  officers  of  regiments  and  batta- 
lion*, their  own  quarter- and  rear  guard*  to  turn  out ; 
bat  not  to  other  -field -officer*,  nnless  i  hey  are  of  the  day. 
Genenrlern-foreign  service,  the  lame. 

HoNQVlto  paid  by  Centinels.  Field-marshals;  two 
ceMinei*  with  ordered  firelocks,  at  their  tent  or  quar- 
tern. Generals  of  horse  or  foot;  two  centinels,  one  with 
hie  firelock  shouldered,  tbe  other  ordered.  Lieutenant- 
general*1;  one,  with  firelock  ordered:  Major-general*; 
one,  wrtb  firelock  shouldered. 

The  first/  battalion  of  guard*  go  under  arms  to  tbe  bertiea,  powers,  and  immunities,  in  their  political  capa- 
king  only ;  notto  stand  by,  nor  draw  np  in  the  rear  of  city,  which  they  were  utterly,  incapable  of  in  their  na- 
their  arm*  to  any  other;  nor  to  give  centinels  to  fo-     tural. 

reigoerr.     Second  and  third  battalions  draw  up  behind         Maids  of  Honour,  are  yonng  ladies  in  the  qneen'a 
their  armr  to  their  princes,  and  to  field-marshals ;  but     bo'isahold,  whose  office  is  to  attend  the  queen  when  she* 
when  on-  grenadier  guards  or  out-posts,  they  turn  out,     goes  abroad,  &c     In  England  they  are  six  in  number, 
an- other  guards-  do,  to  the  officer*  of  the  day.    They     and  their  salary  300I.  per  annum  each, 
give-  owe-  centinel  with  shouldered  arms  to  the  princes         Honour  is  particularly  applied  in  our  customs  to  the 

more  noble  kind  ofseignories  or  lordships,  whereof  other, 
inferior  lordships  or  manors  hold  or  depend.     Aa  a  ma- 
nor consists  of  several  tenements,  services,  customs,  &c. 
honour  contain*  direr*  manors,  knigbti-fees,  &c. 


letters  patent  were,  on  account  of  the  new  fee,  revoked     Hood- 
and  declared  void  in  parliament.  .   "*""■  - 

Upon  tbe  same  or  a  like  reason,  the  king  has  also  * 
the  prerogative  of  conferring  privilege*  upon  private 
persons..  Sucb  as  granting  place  or  precedence  to  any 
of  his  subjects,  as  shall  seem  good  to  his  royal  wisdom  : 
or  inch  as  converting  aliens,  or  persona  born  ont  of  the 
king's  dominions,  into  denixens  ;  whereby  some  very 
considerable  privileges  of  natural-horn  subjects  are  con- 
ferred upon  them.  Such  also  is  tbe  prerogative  of  erect- 
ing corporations;  whereby  a  number  of  private  persons 
ate   united   and   knit   together,   and    enjoy   many   li- 


of  the  blood,  and  to  field-marshals  when  they  lie  alone 


Court  of  Hiwovx.     See  Court  of  Chivalry. 
Fountain  of  Howovn.     The  king  is  10  styled,  as  be- 
og  tbr  source  of  honours,  dignities,  &c.     See  Priro-     It  was  also  formerly  called  benefieium  or  royal  fee,  00- 


GATtVE, 

It  is  impossible  that  government  can  be  maintained 
without  a  due  subordination  of  rank  ;  that  tbe  people 
may  know  and  distinguish  such  as  are  set  over  them,  in 
order  to-  yield  them  their  due  respect  and  obedience  ; 
and  also  that  the  officer*  themselves;  being  encouraged 
by  emulation  and  the  hopes  of  superiority,  may  the  bet- 
ter discharge  their  functions ;  and  the  Ian-  supposes,  that 
no  one  can  be  so  good  a  judge  of  their  several  merits 
and  services  as  tbe  king  himself  who  employs  them.  It 
has  therefore  entrusted  him  with  the  sole  power  of  con- 
ferring dignities  and  honours,  in  confidence  that  he  will 
bestow-  them  upon  none  but  such  as  deserve  them.  And 
therefore  all  degrees  of  nobility,  of  knighthood,  and     sake,  without  doing  any  thing  of  the  functions  belong- 


ing always  held  of  the  king  it 

HoNOUB-Peint,  in  Heraldry,  is  that  next  above  the 
centre  of  tbe  escutcheon,  dividing  the  upper  part  into 
two  equal  portions. 

HONOURABLE,  a  title  conferred  00  tbe  younger 
sons  of  earls,  tbe  sons  of  viscounts  and  barons  ;  a*  also  . 
on  such  persons  as  have  tbe  king's  commission,  and  up- . 
on  those  who  enjoy  places  of  trust  and.bououi. 

HONOURARY.  something  done  or  conferred  ap. 
on  any  one,  to  do  him  honour.     See.  the  article  Ho- 

Hononrary  is  sometimes  understood  of  a  person  who 
bears  or  possesses  some  post  or  title,  only  for  tbe  n 


other  titles,  are  received  by  immediate  grant  from  the 
crown  ;  either  expressed  in  writing,  by  writs  or  letter* 
patent,  aa  in  the  creation  of  peer*  and  baronets  ;  or  by 
corporeal  investiture,  as  in  the  creation  of  a  simple 
knight; 


ing  to  it,  or  receiving  any  advantage  from  it :  tba*>w< 
say  hoDourary  counsellors,  honourary  fellows,  &c 

Honourary  is  also  used  for  a  lawyer'*  fee,  or  a  salary 
given  to  public  professors  in  any  art  or  science. 

HOOD,  Robin,  a  famous  outlaw,  and  deer-stealer. 


From  the  same  principle  also  arises  the  prerogative  who  chiefly  harboured  in  Sherwood  forest  in  Notting- 

of  erecting  and  disposing  of  offices  ;  for  honours  and  hamshire.    He  was  a  man  of  family,  which  by  his  pedi- 

offices  are  in  their  nature  convertible  and  synonymous,  gree  appears  to  have  bad  some  title  to  the  earldom  of 

AH  offices  under  the  crown  carry  in  the  eye  of  the  law  Huntingdon  ;  and  played  hi*  pranks  about  the  latter 

an  honour  along  with  them;  because  they  imply  a  su-  end  of  the  ■  2th  century.     He  was  famous  for.  archery 

perrarky  of  parts  and  abilities,  being  supposed  to  be  and  for  his  treatment  of  all  travellers  who  came  in.  hi* 

ilways  fitted  with  those  that  are  most  able  to  execute  way  :  levying  contribution*  on  the  rich,  and  relieving 


them.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  all  honour* 
original  had  duties  or  offices  annexed  to  them  :  an  earl, 
tames,  was  the  conservator  orgovernor  of  a  county ;  and 
a  knight,  miles,  was  hound  fo  attend  the  king  in  hi* 
wars.  For  the  same  reason  therefore  that  honours  are 
in  the  disposal  of  the  king,  offices  ought  to  be  so  like- 
wise ;  and  a*  the  king  may  create  new  titles,  so  may 
he  create  new  offices  ;  but  with  this  restriction,  that  be 
cannot-  create  new  offices  with  new  fees  annexed  to 
them,  nor  annex  new  fees  to  old  offices ;  for  this  would 
be-a  tampon  tbe  subject,  which  cannot  be  imposed  but 
by-net  of  parliament.     Wherefore,  in  13  Hen.  IV.  a 


the  poor.  Falling,  sick  at  last,  and  requiting  to  be 
blooded,  he  is  said  to  have  been  betrayed  and  bled  to 
death.  He  died  in  1247;  and  was  buried  at  Kirklee* 
in  Yorkshire,  then  a  Benedictine  monastery,  where;  hit 
gravestone  is  still  shown. 

Hood.     See  Chapirow  and  Cowl. 

Hood,  in  falconry,  is  a  piece,  of  leather,  wbcrsr 
with  tbe  head  of  a  hawk*  falcon*. or  the  like,  is  coven 
ed. 

Hood  Island,  one  of  the  Mjbqvsm4&  Island*,  in  tha 
South  sea.  It  was  discovered  in  April  1774  by  Captain 
Cook,  who  gave  it  that  name  from  the  person  who  first 


»Cj.oogle 


oF  tbe  fragrant  qua-    Hookah, 
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■aw  the  land.     It  11  the  moat  northerly  of  the  cluster,  water,  and  it  thereby  receive!  son 

and  lies  in  S.  Lat.  9.  26.  W.  Long.  139.  13.  litv  of  that  fluid. 

HOOF,  the  horny  attbstance  that  covers  the  feet  of         HOOK  E,  Robert,  *  very  eminent  English  mat  he-  *■ 

#  divers  animal),  an  oxen,  hone*,  &c.  matician  and  philosopher,   was   the   son  of  Mr  John 

Hoor-bwaii.     See  Farriery  Index.  Hooke  minister  of  Freshwater,  in  tin  isle  of  Wight, 

HOOGLY,  the  name  of  a  province,  city,  and  river  where  he  was  born  in  1635.     H*  very  early  discover- 

of  Hlndostan.     See  HuGHLEY.  ed  a  genius  for    mechanics,    by  mating  curious    ton 

HOOGUESTRATTEN,  a  town  of  (be  Nether-  with  great  art  and  dexterity.     He  was  educated  under 

Dr  Boihby  in  Westminster  schoot ;  where  be  not  only 


nu  th- nest  from 
it  from  Antwerp. 


lands,  with  1360  inhabitants,  34  1 
Bois  le  Doc,  and  30  miles  north-n 

HOOK,  io  angling,  &c.     See  Fismxa-fook. 

.Hooks,  in  building,  Sec.  are  of  various  sorts  ;  some 
of  iron  and  others  of  bras*,  viz.  1.  Armour-hooks, 
which  are  generally  of  brass,  and  are  to  lay  up  arm* 
upon,  a*  guns,  muskets,  half- pikes,  pikes,  javelins,  &CC. 
2.  Casement- hooks.  3.  Chimney- hooks,  which  are  made 
both  of  brass  and  iron,  and  of  different  fashions :  their 
use  is  to  set  the  tongs  and  fire-shovel  against.  4.  Cur- 
tain-hooks. 5.  Hook*  Tor  door*,  gates,  &c  6.  Doa- 
ble liac-hookt,  large  and  small.  7.  Single  line-hooks, 
large  and  small.  8.  Tenter-hooka  of  various  sorts.  Sea 
Tenter. 


competent  share  of  Greek  and  Latin,  togc- 
iucr  who  an  insight  into  Hebrew  and  some  other  Ori- 
ental languages,  but  also  made  himself  master  of  a  con- 
siderable part  of  Euclid's  elements.  About  the  year 
1653,  he  went  to  Christ-church  in  Oxford,  and  in 
1655  waa  introduced  to  the  Philosophical  Society  then} 
where,  discovering  hi*  mechanical  genius,  be  waa  first 
employed  to  assist  Dr  Willis  in  hi*  operations  in  ebet- 
mibtry,  and  afterward*  recommended  to  the  houdurabkt 
Robert  Boyle,  whom  he  served  several  year*  in  the 
same  capacity.  He  wa*  also  instructed  in  aatronooiy 
about  this  time  by  Dr  Seth  Ward,  Bavilian  professor 
if  that  science;  and  from  henceforward  distinguished 


Hooxs  of  a  thtp,  are  all  those  forked  timbers  which  himself  by  many  noble  inventions  and  improvements 

are  placed  directly  upon  the  keel,  as  well  in  her  ran  a*  of  the  mechanic  kind.    He  invented  several  astronomi- 

in  her  rake.  cal  instruments,  for  making  observation*  both  at  sea 

Can-Hoors,  tboie  which  being  made  fast  to  the  end  and   land  ;   and  was   particularly  serviceable    to   Mr 

of  a  rope  with  a  noose  (like  that  which  brewers  use  to  Boyle   En  completing  the  invention  of   the    air-pomp. 

sling  or  carry  tbeir  barrel*  on),  are  made  use  of  for  Sir  John. Cutler  having  founded  a  mechanic  school  in 

aline".  1664,  he  settled  an  annual  stipend  on  Mr  Hooke  fat 

Foot-Hooxs,  in  a  ship,  the  same  with  futtock*.  life,  intrusting  the  president,  council,  and  fellow*,  of 

Loof-HooKt,  a  tackle  with  two  honks  ;  one  to  hitch  the  Royal  Society  to  direct  him  with  respect  to  the 

into  a  cringle  of  the  main  or  fore-sail,  in  the  boll-rope  number  and  subjects  of  his  lectures  ;  and  on  the  I  ltd 


at  the  lercb  of  the  sail  by  the  clew  ;  and  the  < 


of  January  1664-5,  'ie  wu  elected  by  that  society 
to  hitch  into  a  strap,  which  is  spliced  to  the  chess-tree,      eurator  of  experiment*  for  life,  with  an  additional  sa- 
Thetr  nse  i*  to  pull  down  the  sail,  and  succour  the      lary.     In    1666  lie  produced  to  the  Royal  Society  a 
tackles  in  a  large  tail  and  stiff  gale,  that  all  the  strew      model  for  rebuilding  the  city  of  London  destroyed  by 
mav  not  bear  upon  the  tack.     It  is  also  used  when  the      fire,   with   which   the  society  wo*  well  pleased 


tack  is  to  be  seized  more  secure,  and  to  take  off  or  put 
on  a  bonnet  or  drabler. 

Hoox-PtTii,  in  Architecture,  are  taper  iron  pin*, 
only  with  a  hook-bead,  to  pin  the  frame  of  a  roof  or 
Boor  to;; ether. 

HOOKAH,  among  the  Arab*  and  other  nation*  of 
the  East,  is  a  pipe  of  a  lingular  and  complicated  con*  other 
*t  ruction,  through  which  tobacco  is  imoked  :  out  of  a 
■mall  vessel  of  a  globular  form,  and  nearly  full  of  wa- 
ter, issue  two  tufces,  one  perpendicularly,  on  which  is 
placed  the  tobacco ;  the  other  obliquely  from  the  side 
of  the  vessel,  and  to  that  the  person  who  smokes  applies 
bis  mouth  ;  the  smoke  by  thi*  means  being  drawn 
through  water,  is  cooled  in  it*  passage  and  rendered 
more  grateful :  one  takea  a  whiff,  draws  up  a  large 
quantity  of  smoke,  puffs  it  out  of  his  nose  and  mouth  io 
an  immense  cloud,  and  passes  the  hookah  to  hi*  neigh- 
bour ;  and  thus  it  goes  round  the  whole  circle.— The 
hookah  i*  known  and  used  throughout  the  east ;  bat  in 
those  part*  of  it  where  the  refinements  of  life  prevail 
greatly,  every  one  baa  his  hookah  sacred  to  himself) 
and  it  is  frequently  an  implement  of  a  very  cosily  na- 
ture, being  of  silver,  and  set  with  precious  stones  ;  in 
the  better  kind,  that  tube  which  is  applied  tu  the  mouth 
is  verv  long  and  pliant ;  and  for  that  rrason  is  termed 
the  make :  people  who  nse  it  in  a  luxurious  manner,  fill 


Hi, 


ilthough  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  preferred  it 
to  that  of  the  city  surveyor,  it  waa  not  carried 
into  execution.  It  is  laid,  by  one  part  of  this  mo- 
del of  Mr  Hooke1*,  it  wa*  designed  to  have  all  the 
chief  streets,  as  from  Leaden-hall  to  Newgate,  and 
the  like,   to  lie  in  exact  straight  lines,   and   all  the 

streets  turning  out  of  them  at  right  angles, 
with  all  the  churches,  public  buildings,  markets, 
&tc.  In  proper  and  convenient  places.  The  rebuild- 
ing of  the  city  according  to  tbe  act  of  parliament 
requiring  an  able  person  to  set  out  tbe  ground  to  the 
proprietors,  Mr  Hooke  wa*  appointed  one  of  the 
surveyors  ;  in  which  employment  he  got  most  part 
of  hi*  estate,  as  appeared  pretty  evident  from  a  large 
iron  chest  of  money  found  after  hi*  death,  locked 
down  with  a  key  in  it,  and  a  date  of  the  time,  which 
showed  it  to  have  been  so  shut  up  above  30  years.— 
Mr  Oldeuburgb,  secrrtary  to  the  Rotal  Society,  dying 
in  1677,  Mr  Hooke  was  appointed  to  supply  his 
place,  and  began  to  take  minutes  at  the  meeting  in 
October,  but  did  not  publish  the  Transaction*.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1687,  his  brother's  daugh- 
ter, Mr*  Grace  Hooke,  who  had  lived  with  him 
several  years,  died  ;  and  he  was  so  affected  with 
grief  at  her  death,  that  he  hardly  ever  recovered  it, 

observed   from    that   time   1 


.     .  become    lew 

vessel  through  which  the  smoke  is  drawn  with  rose      active,  more  melancholy,  and  even  more  cynical  than 

ever. 


,  Google 
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aw.     At  Mm  mbc  time,  «  chancery  rait  in  wbioh  ecriptieo  of  helioscopes.    4.  A  description  of  Mae  me- 

"*  bo  was  concerned  with  Sir  John  Caller,  on  account  chaaical    improvements   of   lamps   and   water-poises,  *• 

of  bit  salary  for  reading  the  Cotlorion  lectures,  made  quarto.     5.  Philosophical  collections.     Aftar  fail  death 

kirn  very  uneasy,  and  inemoed  hi*  disorder.    Jo  1 601,  wore  published,  6.  Posthumous  works  collected  from 

he  waa  employed  in  forming  the  plan  of  the  hospital  his  papers  by  Richard  Waller  secretary  to  the  Royal 

near  Hoi  too,    founded   by  Robert  Ask  alderman  of  Society. 

London,   who  appointed^bbishop  Tillot.00  one  of  o^.j^rf  RUtor,  of  Inventkme  andDitovoriet  b, 
hw  exeeotors;  and  in  December  the  tame  year,  Hooke  ■  *K    kfJiI  ™ 


wna  created  doctor  of  physic,  by  a  warrant  from  that 
prelate.  In  Jane  1696,  the  chancery  suit  with  Sir  John 
Cotter  wii  determined  in  his  favour,  to  hie  inexpressible 
satisfaction.  Hia  joy  on  that  oceasioo  waa  fonnd  in  hit 
diary  tana  expressed  ;  domshlgima  :  that  is,  Deo,  Op- 
timo, Maximo,  tit  honor,  lout,  gloria,  in  necul*  tteculo- 
rvm,  Amt*.  "  I  was  born  on  this  day  of  Joly  1635, 
and  God  both  given  me  a  new  birth  :  may  I  never  for- 

r*  hia  mercies  to  me !  while  ho  gives  me  breath  may 
praise  hint!'' 

In  the  tame  year  1696,  an  order  waa  granted  to  hint 
for  repeating  moat  of  fan  experiments  at  the  ex  pence  of 
the  Royal  Society,  upon  a  promise  of  hia  finishing  the 
accounts,  observations,  and  deduction*  from  them,  and 
of  perfecting  the  description  of  all  the  instruments  con- 
trived by  hint ;  bat  bit  increasing  illness  and  general 
decay  rendered  him  unable  to  perform  it  He  eooti- 
■aed  some  years  in  this  wasting  condition  ;  and  thaa 
languishing  till  he  was  quite  emaciated,  he  died  March 
3d  1701,  at  his  lodgings  in  Gresham  college,  and  waa 
buried  in  St  Helen's  church,  Bithopsgate  street  \  hia 
orpse  being  attended  by  all  the  members  of  the  Royal 

•T  »    .1 m—  r j— 


1656,  Barometer,  a  weather-glass. 

1657,  A  scapement,  for  maintaining  the  vibration 
of  a  pendnlum.— And  mt  long  after,  the  regelating 


or  balance-spring  for  w 

_  1658,  The  double  barrelled  air-pomp.— The  co- 
nical pendn lorn.— His  first  emoleyment  of  the  coni- 
cal pendulum  wna  no  lest  ingenious  and  scientific  than 
it  was  original.  He  employed  it  to  represent  the 
mutual  gravitation  of  the  planets  ;  a  fact  wbioh  be 
had  most  systematically  announced.  He  had  shewn, 
that  a  force,  perfectly  analogous  to  gravity  on  this 
earth,  operated  on  the  surface  of  the  moon  and  of  Ju- 
piter. Considering  the  numerous  roond  pita  on  the. 
surface  of  the  moon,  surrounded  with  a  sort  of  wall, 
and  having  a  little  eminence  in  the  middle,  as  the  pro- 
duction of  volcanoes,  be  inferred,  that  the  ejected  matter 
fall  back  again  to  the  moon,  as  soch  matter  falls  hack 
again  to  the  earth.  He  law  Jupiter  surrounded  with  an 
atmosphere,  which  accompanied  him;  and  therefore  pres-  ' 
sad  on  him,  as  our  air  presses  on  the  earth : — He  inferred. 


that  it  waa  the  same  kind  of  power  that  maintained  the 
Society  theo  in  London.  no  and  other  planets  in  a  round  form.     He  inferred  a 

Dr  Hooka's  character,  in  some  respects,  waa  not  one     force  to  the  run  from  the  circulation  roond  him,  and 
of  the  roost  amiable.     In  bis  person  be  exhibited  but  a     he  called  it  a  gravitation ;  and  said  that  it  was  not  the 


mean  appearance,  being  short  of  stature,  very  crooked, 
■ale,  lean,  and  of  a  meagre  aspect,  with  laok  brown 
hair,  which  he  wore  very  long,  and  hanging  over  his 
face.  Suitable  to  his  person,  bis  temper  was  penurious, 
melancholy,  mistrustful :  and,  though  possessed  of  great 
philosophies  I  knowledge,  he  had  so  much  ambition, 
that  be  would  bo  thought  the  only  man  who  could  in- 
vent or  discover  j  and  thus  it  has  been  asserted  by  some, 
that  be  frequently  laid  claim  to  the  inventions  and  dis- 
coveries of  others,  while  he  boasted  of  many  of  hia  own 
which  be  never  communicated.  On  the  contrary  his 
admirers  have  retorted  the  charge,  and  have  blamed 
others  with  claiming  tbe  discoveries  of  this  philosopher. 
Without  deciding  on  this  point,  which  seems  at  least 
somewhat  doubtful,  we  shall  leave  our  readers  to  judge 
for  themselves,  after  recommending  to  their  perusal 
the  history  of  the  inventions  claimed  by  Br  Hooke  at 
the  end  of  this  article,  and  the  note  under  the  article 
Watch,  both  drawn  up,  we  believe,  by  Professor  Ro- 
bison.  In  the  religious  part  of  bis  character  be  waa  so 
far  exemplary,  that  he  always  expressed  a  great  vene- 
ration for  tbe  Deity ;  and  seldom  received  any  remark- 


able benefit  in  life,  or  made  any  considerable  discovery  eolations, 
in  nature,  or  invented  ony  useful  contrivance,  or  found 
out  any  difficult  problem,  without  aetliog  down  his  ac- 
knowledgement to  God,  as  many  places  in  his  diary 
plainly  show.  He  frequently  studied  tbe  sacred  writ- 
ings in  the  original  ;  for  he  was  acquainted  with  the 
ancient  languages,  aa  well  as  with  all  parts  of  the  ma- 
thematics.— He  wrote,  1.  Lection**  Cutitrianm,  or  Cut- 
lerian  Lectures,  a.  Micrograpkia,  or  Descriptions  of 
minute  bodies  made  by  magnifying  glasses.  3.  A  de- 
V«uXPftrtH.  t 


grain'totion;  ...... _ 

earth  which  described  the  ellipse,  but  tbe  centre  of  gra- 
vity of  tbe  earth  and  moon.  He  therefore  made  a  co- 
nical pendulom,  whose  tendency  to  a  vertical  position 
represented  the  gravitation  to  the  sun,  and  which  was 
projected  at  right  angles  to  the  vortical  plane ;  and 
■hewed  experimentally,  bow  tbe  different  proportions  of 
the  projectile  and  centripetal  tendencies  produced  vari- 
ous degrees  of  eccentricity  in  tbe  orbit.  He  then  add- 
ed another  pendulom,  describing  a  cone  round  tbe  first, 
while  this  described  a  cone  round  the  vertical  line,  in 
order  to  see  what  point  between  them  described  the 
ellipse.  The  results  of  the  experiment  were  intricate 
and  unsatisfactory ;  but  the  thought  was  ingenious. 
He  candidly  acknowledged,  that  be  bad  not  discovered 
tbe  true  law  of  gravitation  which  would  produce  the 
description  of  an  ellipse  round  tkefocvt,  owing  to  his 
want  of  due  mathematical  knowledge  j  and  therefore 
left  this  investigation  to  his  superiors.  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton was  the  happy  man  who  made  the  discovery,  after 
having  entertained  the  same  notions  of  tbe  forces  which 
connected  tbe  bodies  of  tbe  solar  system,  before  he  had 
any  acquaintance  with  Dr  Hooke,  or  knew  of  bis  ope- 

1660,  The  engine  for  euttiog  clock  and  watch-wheels. 
— The  chief  phenomena  of  capillary  attraction. — The 
freezing  of  water  a  fixed  temperature. 

1663,  Tbe    method   of   supplying    air   to  a  diving 
"bell.      The  number  of  vibrations  made  by  a  musical    ■* 
chord. 

1664,  His  Micrographis.  was,  by  tbe  'council  of  ibo 
Boy  al  Society,  ordered  to  be  printed  j  but  in  that  work 
are  many  just  notions  respecting  respiration,  the  earn. 
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Hooke.     position  or  the  atmosphere,   and  tb*  nature  of  light,  ed  hi*  telegraph )  m  that,  though  tho  marquis  of  Waft.  •  Tliia 

*      k  i— '  wbicb  were  afterward*  attributad  as  discoveries  to Ha-  MtUr  unquestionably  gave  tbe  first  hint  of  thii  lustra- *  ■     ■ ■   ■ 

yew  aad  other*,  who,  though  we  are  far  from  suppo-  neot,  Dr  Uoeke  appears  to  have  first  brought  it  ta 

sing  that  they  atole  their  discoveries  from  Dr  Hooke,  perfection.    See  Tklechaps  ;  and  a  book,  published 

wen  certainly  anticipated  by  bin.  1 716,   entitled  F/uUsufhicui  JZMperimtoH  and  OAnrr- 

1666,  A  quadrant  bj  reflection.  Vutiom*  »!  the  late  eminent  Dr  Robert  Hooke. 

1667,  Tbe  marine  barometer.— The  gage  for  sound-  To  him  alto  we  are  indebted  for  many  other  dssoo- 
ing  unfathomable  depths,  Verie*  of  leaner  note  ;  *nch  a*  the  wheel  baraeaater,  tb* 

1668,  The  measurement  of  a  degree  of  the  meridi-  universal  joint,  the  manometer,  tciew  divided  quadrant, 
an,  with  a  view  to  determine  tiw  figure  of  the  earth,  telescopic  sjgbts  for  astronomical  instruntent*,  renre- 
by  means  of  a  zenith  lector.  isolation  of  a  muscular  fibre  by  a  chain  of  bladders,  ex- 

1669,  The  fact  of  tba  cotutrvatio  virium  vivarium,  periments  shewing  the  iosectioo  of  light,  and  iu  st- 
and that  in  ail  the  productions  and  extinctions  of  me-  traction  for  solid  bodies,  the  nrvilineaJ  path  of  light 
lion,  the  accumulated  forces  were  as  the  square*  of  the  through  the  atmosphere. 

final  or  initial  velocities.     This  doctrine  he  announces         Hooke,  Nathaniel,  author  of  an  esteemed.  Roman 
in  all  its  generality  and  importance,  deducing  from  it  history  and  other  performance*.     Of  this  learned  gcn> 
all  tbe  consequences  which  John  Bernoulli  values  bim-  tleman  the  earliest  particulars  to  be  Met  with  are  far- 
■elf  *o  highly  open,  and  which  are  the  clief  fact*  ad-  nished  by  himself,  in  the  following  modest  but  man- 
trace  d   by  Leibnitz  in  support  of  his  doctrine  of  tbe  ly  address  to  liie  earl  of  On/ord,  dated  Oct.  7.  1703: 
force*  of  bodies  in  motion.     But  Hooke  was  perfectly  "  My  Lord,  the  first  time  I  had  the  honour  to  wait  7fktoU> 
aware  of  their  entire  correspondence  with  tbe  Cartesian  upon  your   lordship   sine*   your  coming   to   London,-*""**" 
or  common  doctrine,  and  Was  one  of  tbe  first  in  apply-  your  lordnhip  had  tbe  goodness  to  ask  me,  what  way/^*Mvr' 
ing  the  celebrated  39th  proposition  of  Newton's  Prin-  of  life  I   was  then  engaged   in  ?  A  certain  aaownarar-    ""' 
cipia  to  hi*  former  position*  on  this  subject,  as  a  mathe>  hontc  hindered  me  at  that  time  from  giving  a  direct 
matical  demonstration  of  them.  answer.     The  truth   is,  my  lord,  I  cannot  he  said  at 

1673,  That  the  catenarea  was  the  beat  form  of  an  present  to  be  in  uy  form  af  life,  hut  rather  to  live 

■rcli.  rautraoore.     The  late  epidemical  distemper  seized  me, 

1    1674,  Steam  engine  on  Newcomen's  principle.  I  endeavoured  to  be  rich,  imagined  for  *  while  that  I 

1679,  That  tbe  air  waa  the  sole  source  of  heat  in  was,  and  am  in  soma  measure  happy  to  find  myself  at 

burning;  That  combustion  is  the  solution  of  the  inflnnt-  this  instant  but  just  worth  nothing.     If  your  lordship, 

mable  vapour  in  air )   and   that  in  this  solution  tbe  air  or  any  of  your  numerous  friend*,  have  need  of  a  ser- 

gives  oat  its  heat  and  light.      That  nitre  explodes  and  vant  with  tbe  bare  qualifioatioM  of  being  able  to  read 

esttse*  bodiei  to  born  without  air,  because  it  consists  and  write,  and  to  be  heoest,  I  shall  gladly  undertake 

of  this  air  accompanied  by  its  beat  and  light  in  a  con-  any  employments  yoer   lordship   shall   not  think   ma 

doused  or  solid  stale,  and  air  supports  flam*,  because  unworthy  of.     I  have  been  taught,  my  lord,  that  nei- 

it  contains  the  same  Ingredients  that  gunpowder  doth,  ther  a  man's  natural  pride,  nor  his  self-love,  is  an  equal 

that  i»,  a  nitrous  spirit :  That  this  air  dissolves  some-  judge  of  what  is  fit  for  him  (  and  I  shall  endeavour  to 

thing  in  the  blood  while  it  ia  exposed  to  it  in  the  lung*  remember,  that  it  is  net  the  short  part  we  sot,  but  tb* 

in  a  very  expanded  surface,  and  when  saturated  with  manner  of  our  performance,  which  gains  or  lee 
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it,  can  no  longer  support  life  nor  flame;  bat  in  the  act  applause  of  Him  who  is  finally  to  decide  of  all  human 

of  solution,  it  produces  animal  beat:  That  the  arterial  actions.     My  lord,  I  am  just  now  employed  in  trano- 

and  venal  Mood  differ  on  account  of  this  something  be.  lating-  from  the  French,  a  History  of  the  Life  of  the 

ing  wanting  in  one  of  them.     In  short,  the  fundanwn-  lata  Archbishop  of  Cembray ;  and  I  was  thinking  I 


taf  doctrine*  of  modern  chemistry  are  systematically  beg  tbe  honour  of  your  lordship's  name  ta  protect  a 
delivered  by  Dt  Hooke  in  hi*  Mierographia,  publish-  work  which  will  have  so  much  need  of  it,  Tb*  cri- 
ed in  1664,  and  his  Lampas,  published  ia  1677.  ginal  is  not  yet  published.     'Tie  written  by  the  author 

1089,  He  first   observed   tbe  secondary  vibrations  of  the  Discourse  a  pan  Epic  Poetry,  in  the  new  edi- 

of  elastic  bodies,  and  their  connection  with  harmooiu  tion  of  Telemaque.     As  then  ore  some  passages  in  the 

sounds.     A  gins*  containing  water,  and  excited  by  a  book  of  a  particular  nature,    I  dare  not  solicit  your 

fiddlestick,  threw  the  water  into  undulation*,  which  -  lordship  to  grant  mo  the  favour  I  have  mentioned,  till 

were  square,  hexagonal,  octagonal,  Sec.  shewing  that  it  yon   first  have  perused  it.     The  whole  is  short,  and, 

made  vibration*  subordinate  to  tbc  total  vibration ;  and  pretty  fairly  transcribed.     If  your  lordship  could  find 

that  the   fundamental  sound  was  accompanied  by  itf  a  span  hour  to  look  it  over,  I  would   wait  upon  your 

octavo,  its  twelfth,  &c  lordship  with  it,  *s  it  may  possibly  be  no  unpleaaing 

1681,  He  exhibited  musical  tones  by  meansef  tooth-  entertainment.     I  should  humbly  ask  your  lordship's 

ed  wheels,    whirled    round    and  robbed  with  a  quill,  pardon  for   so  long  an  address  in  a  season  of  so  roach 

which  dropped  from  tooth  to  tooth,  and  produced  tones  business.     But  when  should  I  be  able  to  find  a  time  in 

proportioned  to  tbe  frequency  of  the  cracks  or  snaps.  which  your  lordship's  goodness  is  not  employed  '  I  am 

1684,  Ho  read  a  paper  before  the  Royal  Society,  with  perfect  respect  and  duty,  my  lord,  your  lordship's 

in  which  lie,  affirm*,  that  some  years  before  that  period  most  obliged,  most  faithful,  and  most  obedient  hneablo 

he  had  proposed  a  method  of  discoursing  at  a  distance,  servant,  Nathanixl  Hookk."    The  translation  bote 

not  by  sound  but  by  sight.     He  then  proceeds  to  do-  spoken  of  was  afterwards  printed  in  lamo,  1733.  From 

Scribe  a  very  accurate  and  complete  telegraph,  equal,  this  period  till  bis  death,   Mr  Hooka  enjoyed  the  oen- 

perbepe,  in  alt  respect*  to  those  now  in  use.   But  some  fidenee  and  patronage  of  men  not  lets  distinguished  by 

year*  pnvions  to  1684,  M.  Amontcns  bad  apt  invent-  virtue  than  by  titles.     Ia  17  ..  be  published  a  traas- 
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Hooke.  latino  of  Ramsay**  Trmb  ef  Cyrus,  in  4to  ;  in  1733 
w  '  *■  -'  he  revised  ■  Translation  of  "  The  History  of  tbe  Con- 
quest of  Mexico  by  tbe  Spaniards,  by  Thomas  Town* 
•end,  Esq."  printed  in  a  volt  8vo  1  and  in  tat  same 
year  he  published,  in  410,  the  first  volume  ef  "  The 
Roman  History,  frem  the  building  of  Rome  to  the 
rain  ef  the  Com m on w with  ;  illustrated  iritb  maps  end 
other  plate*."  In  tbe  dedication  to  this  volume,  Mr 
Hookc  took  tbe  opportunity  of  "  pnblscly  testifying 
Ilia  just  esteem  for  a  worthy  friend,  to  whom  be  bad 
been  long  and  much  obliged,"  by  telling  Mr  Pope, 
that  the  displaying  of  his  name  at  the  head  of  these 
sheets  was  "  like  tbe  banging  out  a  splendid  sign,  to 
catch  the  traveller's  eye,  and  entice  bim  to  make  trial 
of  the  entertainment  the  place  affords.  But,  (be  pro- 
ceeds), when  I  nan  write  onder  my  sign,  that  Mr 
Pope  hns  been  here,  and  was  content,  who  will  qne*- 
tion  the  goodness  of  the  home  r"  The  volume  is  in- 
troduced by  "  Remarks  an  the  History  of  tbe  Seven 
Reman  Kings,  oooasioned"  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  ob- 
jections to  tbe  (opposed  344  years  deration  of  the 
royal  state  of  Rome."  His  nervous  pan  was  next  em- 
ployed in  digesting  **  An  Account  ef  ibe  conduct  of 
the  Dowager-dochess  of  Marlborongh,  from  her  first 
coming  to  court  to  the  year  1710,  in  a  Letter  from 
herself  to  Lord  ■■  in  1741,"  8*0.  His  reward  on 
this  occasion  was  considerable  j  and  the  reputation  he 
acquired  by  tba  performance  mock  greater.  Tbe  cir-. 
cunutaacee  ef  this  transaction  are  thm  related  bv  Dr 
Mary,  in  hie  Memoirs  of  Lord  Chesterfield,  vol.  i. 
p.  116.  "  Tbe  relict  of  tba  groat  duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough, being  desirous  of  submitting  to  posterity  her 
political  conduct,  as  well  at  her  lord's,  applied  to  the 
earl  of  Chesterfield  for  a  proper  person  to  receive  her 
information,  and  pot  the  memoirs  of  her  life  into  a 
proper  drees.     Mr  Hneke  was  recommended  by  hie 
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wise,"  which  his  lordship  had  so  early  acqnired.  To  '(*»!», 
tbe  second  volume  Mr  Hooke  added  "  The  Cspitoliae  II"  **r. 
Marbles,  or  Consular  Calenders,  an  ancient  Monument  * 

accidentally  discovered  at  Rome  in  the  year  1 545,  du- 
ring tbe  Pontificate  of  Paul  III."  In  1 758  Mr  Hooke 
published  Observations  on,  I.  The  Answer  of  M. 
TAbb*  de  Vertot  to  tbe  earl  of  Stanhope's  Inquiry 
concerning  the  Senate  of  ancient  Rome  :  dated  Decem- 
ber 1716.  II.  A  Dissertation  upon  tbe  Constitution 
of  the  Roman  Senate,  by  a  Gentleman :  published  in 
1 743.  1 1 1.  A  Treatise  on  tbe  Roman  Senate,  by  Dr 
Conyert  Miildleton:  published  in  1 747.  IV.  An  Es- 
say on  the  Roman  Senate,  by  Dr  Thomas  Chapman  : 
published  in  1 750  ;  which  he  with  great  propriety  in- 
scribed to  Mr  Speaker  Onslow.  The  third  volume 
of  Mr  Hooka's  Roman  History  to  the  end  of  tbe  Gal- 
lic war,  was  printed  under  bis  inspection  before  bis 
last  illness ;  but  did  not  appear  till  after  his  death, 
which  happened  in  1764.  The  fourth  and  last  volume 
was  published  in  1771.  Dr  Hooke  left  two  sons;  of 
whom  one  is  n  divine  of  tbe  church  pf  England  ;  tbe 
Other,  a  doctor  of  tbe  Sorbnime,  and  professor  of  astro- 
nomy in  that  illustrious  seminary. 

HOOKER,  John,  aUat  Voweia,  was  born  in 
Exeter,  about  the  year  1524,  tbe  second  son  of  Ro- 
bert Hooker,  who  in  1539  was  mayor  of  that  city. 
'Ha  was  instructed  in  grammar  learning  by  Dr  More- 
man,  vicar  of  Menhinit  in  Cornwall,  and  llience  re- 
moved to  Oxford ;  but  to  what  college  is  uncertain. 
Having  left  the  university,  be  travelled  to  Germany, 
and  resided  some  time  at  Cologne,  where  he  kept  ex- 
orcises in  law,  and  probably  graduated.  Thence  be 
Went  to  Straaburg,  where  he  studied  divinity  under 
the  famous  Peter  Martyr.  He  now  returned  to  Eng- 
land, and  soon  after  visited  France,  intending  to  pro- 
ceed to  Spain  and  Italy  ;  but  was  prevented  by  a  de- 


that  purpose.     He  accordingly  waited  upon   tbe    deration  of  war.    Returning  therefore  again  to  Eng- 


dnchom,  while  she  wan  still  in  bed,  oppressed  by  thi 
"  i  of  aga.     But,  knowing  who  be   was,  the 


immediately  got  herself  lifted  up,  and  continued  speak- 
ing during  six  hours.     She  doih 
any  notes,  " 


delivered  ts>  him,  without 

tbe  meat  lively  as  well  at 

As  she  was  not  tired  nor- 


land, he  fixed  his  residence  in  his  native  city,  where, 
having  married,  be  was  in  1554  elected  chamberlain, 
being  the  first  person  who  held  that  office,  and.  in 
1 57 1  represented  his  fellow- citizens  in  parliament.  He 
died  in  tbe  year  1601,  and  was  buried  it  tbe  cathedral 
church  at  Exeter.     He  wrote,  among  other  work*,  t 


self,  she  would  have  continued  longer  the  business  of  Order  and  usage  ef  keeping  of  parliaments  in  Ireland, 
this  first  sitting,  had  not  she  perceived  that  Mr  Hookc  2.  Tbe  events'  of  comets  or  blazing  stars,  made  upon 
was  quite  exhausted,  and  wanted  refreshment  at  well  at  the  sight  of  the  comet  Pagouia,  which  appeared  in.No- 
rott.  60  eager  Was  the  lor  tbe  completion  of  the  vember  and  December  1577.  3.  An  addition  to  the 
work,  that  she  insisted  upon  Mr  Hooke'*  not  leaving  chronicles  of  Ireland  from  15.46  to  1568 ;  to  the  se- 
ller boos*  till  he  bad  finished  it.  This  was  dene  in  a  toad  volume  of  Holioabtd's  chronicle.  4.  A  deserip- 
thort  time ;  and  her  Grace  waa  an  well  pleated  with  tion  of  the  city  of  Exeter,  and  of  the  tondrie  assaults 
the  performance,   that  she  oomptimented  the  author  given  to  the  same;   Hnlinsb.  Cbroo.  vet,  iii.     5.  A 


with  a  present  of  5000).  a  sum  which  far  exceeded  bis 
expectations.  At  toon  at  be  was  free,  and  permitted 
to  quit  the  bouse  of  his  benefactress,  be  hastened  to 
the  earl,  to  thank  bim  for  his  favour,  and  commuui- 
enttd  to  htm  hit  good  fortnne.  The  perturbation  of 
mind  be  wee  under,  occasioned  by  the  strong  sense  of 
bis  ebvigation,  plainly  appeared  in  bit  stammering  out 
bit  acknowledgments  :  and  ke,  who  had  -  succeeded  so 
wall  as  tbe  interpreter  of  her  Grace*!  sentiments,  could 
oourcety  alter  bw  own.'1  The  second  volume  of  his 
Roman  History  appeared  in  1745;  when  Mr  Hooke 
embraced  tbe  fair  occasion  of  00  n  grain  la  ting  hit  wor- 
thy friend  the  earl  of  Marchmont,  on  "  that  Iran 
glory,  tba  concent  log  praise  of  tbe  honest  nod.  the 


book  of  ensigns.  6.  Translation  of  the  history  of  the 
conquest  of  Ireland  from  tbe  Latin  of  Giraldw  Cam- 
breasts-,  in  Haliash.  Chroo.  vol.  ii.  7.  Sfnaptit  chu. 
ngraplritm,  ur  an  historical  record  of  the  province  of 
Devon ;  never  printed. 

Hookeh,  Richard,  n  learned  divine,  was  born  at 
Heary-trec,  near  Exeter,  in  tbe  year  1533.  Some 
of  his  ancestors  were  mayors  of  that  city,  and'  be  was 
nephew  to  Joka  Hooxbb  the  historian.  By  £lis  uncle 
ho  was  first  supported  at  tba  university  of  Oxford,  with 
the  addition  of  a  small  pension  from  Dr  Jewel,  bjsitop 
of  Salisbury,  who  is  1 561  got  biro  adnutted  one  of  the 
cmrks  of  Corpus- Christ i  college.  la  1573^  was  elect- 
ed scholar.  Jn.  1 577  he  toe*,  the  degree  ef  master  of 
4  F  2  arts, 
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In  Jury     land,  and  lived  with  a  gentleman  called  SuMtlote ;  bat     Bap 
being  again  discovered,  be  escaped  in  the  habit  of  »         I 
nailer  te  Ireland  ;  thence  embarked  for  the  continent, ,'  fr*8!*-  , 
and  filed  bit  abode  in  Switzerland. — Wbea  King  EeV         * 
ward  came  to  the  crown,  Mr  Hooper  returned  one* 
mora  to  hii  native  country.     In  1550,  by  hia  old  pa- 
tron Sir  John  Arundel's  intereat  with  the  earl  of  War- 
wick, he  wna  connecrnted  bishop  of  Gloucester }  and  in 
155a  was  nominated  to  the  see  of  Worceater,  which  ha 
held  m  commendam  with  the  former.   Bot  Queen  Mary 
had  acarce  aaeended  the  throne,  before  his  lordship  wan 
imprisoned,  tried,  and,  not  chanting  to  recant,  condemn- 
ed to  the  flames.     He  suffered  this  terrible  death  at 
Gloucester,  on  the  9th  of  February  1554,  being  then, 
near  60  yean  of  age.    Ha  was  an  avowed  enemy  to 
'"    ebnrch  of  Rome,  and  not  perfectly  reconciled  to 


neater  nHs,  and  was  admitted  fellow  the  same  year. 
"*t  '  1 579,  he  was  appointed  deputy  professor  of  the  Hebrew 
-■■T^'-f  I,nSDBe?'  Io  Oot«*«i  '"  ihe  ssme  year,  bo  wna  for 
some  trivial  misdemeanor  expelled  the  college,  bat  was 
immediately  restored.  In  1581  be  took  orders}  and, 
.  being  appointed  to  preach  at  St  Paul's  cross,  be  came 
to  London,  where  he  was  unfortunately  drawn  into  a 
taarrisge  with  Juan  Churchman,  the  termagant  daugh- 
ter of  his  hostess.  Having  thus  lost  his  fellowship,  bo 
continued  in  the  utmost  distress  till  the  year  1(84, 
when  he  was  presented  by  John  Cbeny,  Esq.  to  the 
rectory  of  Dray  ton-  Beaocham  in  Buckinghamshire.  In 
this  retirement  he  waa  visited  by  Mr  Edwin  Sandys, 
and  Mr  George  Crnnmer,  hit  former  pupils.  Tbey 
found  him,  with  a  Horace  in  his  hand,  tending  tonne 
sheep  in  the  common  field,  bis  servant  having  been  or- 
dered home  by  bis  sweet  Xautippe.  They  attended  bin 
to  bis  house  ;  but  were  soon  deprived  of  hia  company 
by  an  order,  from  his  wife  Joan,  for  him  to  come  and 
sock  the  cradle.  Mr  Sandys'!  representation  to  his 
father,  of  bis  tutor's  situation,  procured  him  the  mas- 
tership of  the  Temple.  In  this  situation  ha  met 
with  considerable  molestation  from  one  Trams,  leo- 
torer  of  tbo  Temple,'  and  a  bigot  led  Puritan,  who  in 
the  afternoon  endeavoured  to  cod  fate  the  doctrine  de- 
livered in  the  morning.  From  this  disagreeable  situa- 
tion he  solicited  Archbishop  Whitgi ft  to  remove  him  to 


what  he  thought  remnants  of  Popery  in  the  church  of 
England.  In  tbo  former  reign  be  had  been  one  of 
Bonner's  accusers,  which  sufficiently  accounts  for  Ins) 
being  one  of  Queen  Mary's  first  sacrifices  to  the  holy 
see.  He  waa  a  person  of  good  parts  and  Warning,  as 
may  be  found  in  Fox's  Book  of  Martyrs. 

Hooper,  George,  a  very  learned  writer,  bishop  of 
Bath  and  Wells,  was  well  skilled  in  mathematics,  and 
in  the  eastern  learning  and  languages.  He  sat  in  tbaao  ■ 
see*  above  25  years,  often  refused  a  seat  in  the  privy 
aid  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  accept  of 


some  country  retirement,  where  be  might  prosecute  the  bishopric  of  London  on  the  death  of  Bishop  Cosep- 
his  studies  in  tranquillity.  Accordingly  in  1591,  he  ton.  He  wrote,  1.  The  church  of  England  free  from 
obtained  the  rectory  of  Bos  comb  in  Wiltshire,  togo-  the  imputation  of  Popery.  %  A  discourse  concerning 
tber  with  n  prebend  in  the  chorea  of  Salisbury,  of  Lent.  3.  New  danger  of  Presbytery.  4.  An  enquiry 
which  be  was  also  made  sub-dean.  In  1594  be  was  into  the  state  of  tbo  ancient  measures,  j.  Do  TaitnU 
presented  to  the  rectory  of  Bishops  bourne  in  Kent,  wnraurnm  htntn  conjeetvra.  6.  Several  sermons}  and 
where  he  died  in  the  year  1600.     Ho  was  buried  in     other  works. 

His  own  parish-cfanrch,  where  a  monument  was  erect-         HOOPING-Cough.     See  MUucixx  Index. 
ed  to  his  memory  by  William  Cooper,  Esq.     He  was         HOOPOE.     Sea  Updpa,  Ornithology  Jmdm. 
a  meek,  pious,  and  let  mod  divine.     He  wrote,  t.  Ec-  HOP,  in  Botany.     Sea  Htnfm.ua,  Bot  ant  India. 

desiastical  politic,  in  eight  books  folio.     2.  A  discourse  Hops  were  first  brought  into  England  from  the  Ho- 

of justification,  Bee.  with  two  other  Mnnons,  Oxford  tnerleada  in  the  year  1524.  They  are  first  mentioned 
1612,  4to>  Also  several  other  sermons  printed  with  in  the  English  statute  book  in  the  year  1 552,  vix.  in 
the  Ecclesiastical  Politic.  the  c  and  6  of  Edw.  VI.  cap.  j.     And  by  an  act  of 

Hooker;  ia  naval  architecture,  a  vessel  much  naed  parliament  of  the  first  year  of  King  James  L  anno  1603, 
by  the  Dutch,  built  like  a  pink,  but  rigged  and  masted  cap.  18.  it  appears,  that  bops  won  then  produced  ia 
like  a  hoy. — Hookers  will  lie  nearer  a  wind  than  vto-     ■t.n«J«i.«,  ;■>  F>J«u' 

sell  with  cross-sails  can  do.    Tbey  are  from  50  to  aoo 

tons    burden,   snd  with  n  few  hands  will  sail  to  the 
East  Indies. 

HOOP,  a  piece  of  pliant  wood,  or  iron,  bent  into 

a,  circular  form,  commonly  used  for  securing  casks,  Sec. 
Driving  a  Hoof,  a  boyish  exercise,  or  good  effect  in 

rendering  the  limbs  pliable,  and  for  strengthening  the 

nerves. 

HOOPER,  Johh,  bishop  of  Worcester,  and  n  n 

tor  ia  the  Protestant  cause,  was  bora  ia  Somersetshire, 

and  educated  at  Oxford,  probably  in  Merlon-college. 

In-  iei8  be  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  and 

afterwards  became  a  Cistercian  monk  -,  but  at  length, 

disliking  his  fraternity,   be  returned  to  Oxford,  and 

inern  became  infected  with  Luthernnisnt.     In  1539  he 

was  made  chaplain  and  haose- steward  to  Sir  John  Arun- 
del, who  afterwards  suffered  with  the  protector  in  tbo 

reign  of  Edward  VI.    Bat  taatvtry  cat/talk  haght,  as     oberry-trees. 

Wood  calls  him,  discovering  his  chaplain  to  bo  a  ben-         The  Essex  planters  a 

tic.  Hooper  was  obliged  to  leave  tbo  kingdom.    After     proper-  for  bona. 

"    '  ottmcin  France,  he  returned  tu  Enn-         As  to  the  situation  of  a  hop-ground,  one  that  in- 

»y  Google 


n  England. 

The  bop  being  a  plant  of  great  importance  in  the 
article  of  browing,  we  shall  consider  what  relates  to  tbo 
culture  and  management  of  it,  under  tbo  following 
'leads: 

Of  Soil.  As  for  the  choice  of  their  bop  grounds, 
tbey  esteem  tbo  richest  and  strongest  grounds  the  moot 
proper ;  and  if  it  bo  rocky  within  two  or  three  feet 
of  tbo  surface  tbo  hops  will  prosper  well ;  but  tbey 
will  by  no  means  thrive  on  n  stiff  clay  or  spongy  wot 
land. 

Tbo  Kentish  plasters  account  new  land  best  for 
hops  ;  tbey  plant  their  bop  gardens  with  apple-tree*  at 
a  largo  distance,  and  with  cherry-trees  between  1  and 
when  tbo  land  bona  done  its  belt  for  bops,  which  tbey 
reckon  it  will  in  about  Jo  yean,  tbo  trees  may  begin 
to  bear.  The  cherry-trees  last  about  30  jean  j  and lay 
that  time  the  apple-trees  are  largo,  ahey.ont  down  the 


t  a  moory  .land  tbo  moot 
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dine*  to  the  sooth  or  mat  is  tbe  rami  eligible  (  but  if 
-  it  be  ex  posed  to  the  north- tut  or  south-west  wind*,  than 
should  be  a  shelter  of  iocm  tree*  at  a  distance,  because 
the  nortb-eoat  winds  an  apt  to  nip  (he  under  sheets  in 
the  spring;  and  tbe  south-west  winds  frequently  break 
end  blow  down  the  poles  at  tbe  latter  aad  of  tbe  mm- 
aier,  and  very  mocli  en  dinger  tbe  bopa. 

Is  the  winter-time  provide  your  toil  and  manure  for 
die  bop-groond  against  the  following  ■priog. 

If  the  dang  be  rotten,  mix  it  with  two  or  three  parte 
of  common  earth,  and  let  it  incorporate  together  tilt 
too  have  occasion  to  make  u»  of  it  in  making  your 
hep  billa )  but  if  it  be  new  dung,  then  let  it  be  mixed 
,  aa  before  till  the  taring  in  tbe  next  year,  for  new  dung 
is  very  injurious  to  hope. 

Dang -of  ell  aorta  waa  foreierly  mere  commonly 
aside  oae  of  than  it  is  now,  eopeeielly  when  rotted  aad 
turned  to  moold,  and  tbey  who  have  no  other  manure 
must  ok  it ;  which  if  tbey  do,  cowa  or  hoga  daag,  or 
human  ordure  mixed  with  mad,  may  be  a  proper  com- 
i  hope  delight  moat  in  a  manure  that  i* 


Planting.  Hop*  require  to  bo  planted 
ao  open,  ai  that  tbe  air  may  freely  peat  round  and  be- 
tween item,  to  dry  op  and  diaaipata  the  moiaWre,  where- 
by they  will  not  be  subject  to  fire-blasts,  which  often 
destroy  tba  middles  of  large  plantations  while  tbe  out- 
aides  remain  unhurt. 

Aa  for  tbe  preparation  of  tbe  ground  for  planting,  it 
should,  iu  the  preceding  winter,  be  ploughed  and  har- 
rowed even  [  and  then  lay  upon  it  in  heap*  a  good 
quantity  of  fresh  rich  earth,  or  well  rotted  dung  and 
earth  mixed  together,  sufficient  to  put  half  a  bushel  in 
every  hole  to  plant  the  hope  in,  unteaa  tba  natural 
ground  be  very  freah  and  good.   - 

The  bills  when  the  hope  an  to  be  planted  should 
bo  eight  or  nine  feat  asunder,  that  the  air  may  freely 
paaa  between  them  ;  for  in  close  plantations  tbey  an 
very  •abject  to  what  tba  hop-  planters  ■  call  the  fir*- 

If  tba  ground  is  intended  to  be  ploughed  with  horse* 
between  the  hills,  it  will  be  beat  to  plant  thctn  ia  squares 
checq unwise  j,  but  if  the  ground  ia  ao  small  that  it  may 
be  done  with  tbe  breast- plough  or  spade,  tbe  holes 
•hould  be  ranged  ia  a  quincunx  farm.  'Which  way  so- 
ever you  make  use  of,  a  stake  should  be  stock  down  at 
all  the  places  where  the  hills  are  to  be  made. 

Persona  ought  to-  be  very  coriooa  in  tba  choice  of 
4ha  plants  aa  to  the  kind  of  hop  ;  for  if  tbe  bop-garden 
.  be  planted  with  a  mixture  of  several  aorta  of  be  pa  that 
ripen  at  several  titans,  it  will  cause  a  great  deal  of  trou- 
ble, aad  be  a  great  detriment  to  tba  owner. 

The  two  beat  aorta  an  the  white  aad  the  gray  bind ; 
the  latter  is  a  large  square  hep,  men  hardy,  and  is 
the  more  plentiful  bearer,  and  ripens  later  than  the 
fanner. 

There  is  also  another  sort  of  the  white  hind,  which 
ripens  a  week,  or  ten  days  before  the  common  ;  but 
this  is  tenderer,  aad  a  less  plentiful  bearer  ;.  but  it  baa 
this  advantage,  that  it  comes  first  to  market. 

Bat  if  three  grounds,  or  three  distant-  parts- of  one 
ground,  be  pleated  with  these  three  sorts,  there  well 
.  he  this  cannnteney,  that  tbey  may .  be  picked ,  succes- 
•i-ely.aa  they  become  ripe.     The  seta  should  be  five 
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er  six  inches  long,  with  thaea  or  more,  joints  *ri  buds,  on 
them.  .„  ..,■   .--.*" 

If  then  be  a  sort  of  bap  yon  value,  and  would  in- 
crease plants  and  sets  from,  the  superfluous  hinds  assy 
be  laid  down  when  tbe  bops  are  tied,  cutting  off  tba 
tope,  and  burying  them  in  the  bill  {  or  when  the  hops 
an  dressed,  all  the  cuttings  may  be  saved  ;  for  almost 
every  part  will  grow,  and  become  a  good  set  tbe  next 
spring. 

As  to  tbe  seasons  of  planting  hope,  the  Kentish 
planters  beat  approve  the  months  of  October  aad 
March,  both  which  sometimes  succeed  very  well  j  bat 
the  sets  an  not  to  be  had  in  October,  unless  from 
some  ground  that  is  to  be  destroyed  ;  and  likewise' then 
is  some  danger  that  the  sets  may  be  rotted,  if  the  win* 
tar  aeon  very  wet ;  therefore  the  most  usual  time  of 
procuring  them  is  in  March,  when  the  bops  an  cut 
aad  dressed. 

Aa  to  tbe  manner  of  planting  tba  sets,  then  should 
be  five  good  sets  planted  in  every  hill,  one  in  tbe  mid- 
dle, and  the  not  round  about  sloping,  the  tops  meeting 
at  tbe  centre;  tbey  most  stand  even  with  the  surface 
of  the  ground  j  let  them  be  pressed  close  with  the  hand, 
and  covered  with  fine  earth,  and  a  stick  should -'he 
placed  on  each  tide  tbe  hill  to  secure  it. 

The  ground  being  thus  planted,  all'  that  is  to  be 
done  more  during  that  summer,  is  to  keep  the  billa 
clear  from  weeds,  and  to  dig  up  the  ground  about  the 
month  of  May,  and  to  raise  a  small  hiU  round  about  the 
plants.  In  June  you  must  twist  tbe  young  bind  or - 
branches  together  into  a  bunch  or  knot j  for  if  they 
an  tied  up  tn  small  poles  the  first  year,  in  order  to 
have  a  few  hope  fnm  them,  it- will -Dot  countervail  the 
weakening  of  the  plants.. 

A  mill  ore  of  compost  or<  dung  being  prepared  for 
your  hop-ground,  tba  beat  time  for  laying  it  on,  if  the 
weather  prove  dry,  ia  about  Michaelmas,  that  tbe  wheels 
of  the  dung-cart  may  not  injure  the  nope,  nor  furrow 
the  ground :  if  thia  be  not  dona  then,  yon  mast  be 
obliged' t»  wait  till  tbe  frost  has  hardened  the  ground, 
so  aa  to  bear  tba  dung-cart ;  and  this  is  also  the  time 
to  carry  on  your  new  poles,  to  recruit  those  that  an 
decayed,  and  to  be  cast  out  every  year. 

If  you  nave  good  tton  of  dung,  the  best  way- will  be 
to  spread  it  in  the  alleys  all  over  the  ground,  and  to 
dig  it  in  too  winter  following.  The  quantity  they  will 
require  wilt,  be  40  loads  ta  an.  acre,  reckoning  about 
30  bushels  to  the  load.. 

.  If  you  have  not  dung  enough  to  cover  all  the  ground 
in  one  year,  you  may  lay-  it  on  one  part  one  year,  aad 
on- tbe  rest  in  soother,  or  a  third  ;  for  then  is  no  occa- 
sion to  dung  the  ground  after, this  nunyant1  often* r  than 
woe  in  three  yeere... 

Those  wbo.hsve  but  a  small  quantity  of  dung,  usu- 
ally content  t^maelvoa. With  laying  en  about  twenty 
loads  upon  an.  acre  every  year;  this  tbey. lay  only  on 
the  hills„  either, Spout  November,  or- in  the  spring.; 
which  last  torn*  account  tbe  best  time,  when  the  hope 
are  dressed,  to  coyer,  them,  after  they  are  cut;  but  if  it 
be  done.at  this,  Uom,  the  compost  or  dung  ought  to  bo 
very,  well  rotted  pod  fine. 

X)naf najg. '.  .As. to  the.,  dressing  of  the- bops,  when  tbe 
hop-ground  is,  dug,  injsnasry  or  Februsry,  the  earth 
about  the  hj|K  .and  very  neat:  them,,  ought  to .  be taken 
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they  ik  grown   U  three  or  four  feet  high,  mart  bo     Hap*. 
guided  to  it  by  the  Land,  turning  them  to  the  sun,  *— -v— 
whose  coone  they  will  always  follow.     They  mint  be 
bound  with  withered  rushes,  bat  nM  M  dose  as  to  hin- 
der thera  from  climbing  op  tho  pole. 

This  yon  mart  continue  to  do  till  all  the  poles  are 
famished  with  bind*,  of  which  twp  or  three  irft  enough 
for  s  pole  ;  ond  nil  the  iprertt  nod  binds  that  yon  have 
no  occasion  for  are  1 0  be  plucked  op;  hot  if  tho 
ground  bo  young,  then  none  of  these  omIom  binds 
should  be  plucked  op,  brt  ibonld  be  wrapt  up  together 
in  tho  middle  of  the  hill. 

When  tho  bindi  are  grown  beyond  the  reach  of  your 
hand*,  if  tfaej  forsake  the  poles,  yon  abonld  make  ate 
of  a  itnod-ladder  in  tying  them  an, 

Townrda  the  latter  end  of  May,   whan   yon   have 
end  of  tying  them,  tho  ground  moat  have 


Hop*.      »war  wkh  a  spade,  that  yon  may  come  the  mora  con- 
''     ik      '*  voniently  at  the  Stock  to  cot  it. 

:  About  the  end  of  February,  if  the  hope  wore  plant- 
ed  the  spring  before,  or  if  the  ground  be  weak,  they 

-■ought  to  be  dressed  in  dry  weather)  but  else,  if  the 
around   be   strong   and  in  perfection,    the  middle   of 

'March  will  be  a  good  time  :  nnd  the  latter  cud  of 
March,  if  it  be  opt  to  produce  over-rank  bindt,  or 
the  beginning  of  April,  may  he  soon  enough. 

Then  having  with  an  iron  picker  cleared  away  nil  the 
«arth  out  of  the  hills,  so  as  to  clear  the  stock  to  the 
principal  roots,  with  a  sharp  knife  you  most  cut  offal) 

:;the  shoots  which  grew  op  with  the  binds  the  last  year  ; 

■•and  also  all  the  yonng  incken,  that  none  be  left  to  run 
in  the  alley,  nnd  weaken  the  hill.  .  It  will  bo  proper 

><to  cot  one  part  of  the  stock  lower  than  tho  other,  nod 
also  to  cut  that  part  low  that  was  left  highest  the  pre- 
ceding year.  By  pursuing  this  method  yon  may  expect 
.to-  hare  stronger  bods,  and  also  keep  the  hill  in  good 


tho  aommer  dressing:  this  t»  done  by  easting  np  with 
tho  spade  seme  fine  earth  into  every  hiH  \  and  a  month 
after  this  is  done,  yon  most  boo  the  alleys  with  a 
Dutch  hoe,  and  make  the  hills  op  to  a  convenient 
bigness. 

Oathtrmg.     About  the  middle  of  July  hops  begin  to 


In  dressing  those  bops  that  have  boon  planted  the 
-  year  before,  you  ought  to  cutoff  both  the  dead  tops 
.  and  the  young  suckers  which  have  sprung  np  from  the 
■  seta,  and  also  to  cover  tho  stocks  with  fine  earth  a-  fin-     Wow,  and  will  be  ready  to  gather  about  Bartholomew 

ger's  length  in  thickness.  Tide.     A  judgment  may  be  made  of  their  ripeness  by 

The  poling.      About  the  middle  of  April  the  hops      their  strong  scent,  their  hardness,  and  the  brownish  ro- 
..  are  to  be  poled,  when  the  shoots  begin  to  sprout  op  ;    -  lour  of  their  seed. 
'  the  poles  matt  be  set  to  the  bills  deep  into  the  ground,  When  by  these  tokens  they  appear  to  bo  ripe,  they 

-with  a  square  iron  picker  or  crow,  that  they  may  the     must  be  picked  with  all  the  expedition  possible  j    for  if 

better  endure  the  winds ;  three  poles  are  sufficient  for  at  this  time  a  storm  of  wind  should  come,  it  would  do 
tone  hill.  These  should  bo  placed  as  near  the  hill  as  may  them  great  damage  by  breaking  the  branches,  and 
.  be,  with  their  beading  tops  turned  outwards  from  tho  bruising  and  discolouring  the  hops  j  and  it  is  very  well 
thill,  to.  prevent  the  binds  from  entangling',  and  a  space      known  that  bops,  being  picked  green  and  bright,  will 

between  two  poles  ought  to  be  left  open  to  the  south  to  -soil  for  a  third  part  more  than  those  which  are  disco- 
i  admit  the  sun-beams.  loured  and  brown. 

The   poles   ought   to   he  in  length   16  or  20  feet.  The  most  convenient  way  of  picking  them  is  into  a 

.  more  or  loss  according  as  the  ground  is  in  strength ;      long  square  frame  of  wood,  called  a  hn,  with  a  doth 

and  great  can  mart  ho  taken  not  to  overpole  a  young     hanging  00  tenter  hooks  within  it,  to  receive  the  bops 
. .  or  weak  around,  far  that  will  draw  the  stock  too  much      as  they  ars  picked, 
.and  weaken  is.  .  If  a  ground  be  overpoled,  you  are  not         "*' 

to  expect  a  good  crop  from  it ;  fur  the  branches  which 
'  bear  the  hops  will  grow  very  little  till  the  binds  have 

over-reached  the  poles,  which  they  cannot  do  when  the 

poles  are  too  long.     Two  small  poles  are  sufficient  for 

a  ground  that  is  young. 
-    tillth 


If  you  wait  till  the  sprouts  ur  young  binds  are  grown 


The  frame  is  composed  of  four  pieces  of  wood  join- 
ed together,  supported  by  four  legs,  wkh  a  prop  at 
each  end  to  bear  np  another  long  piece  of  wood  pla- 
ced at  a  convenient  height  ever  the  middle  of  the  bin  ; 
this  servos  to  lay  the  poles  upon  which  are  to  bo 
picked. 

The  bin  is  commonly    eight    feet   long,   and  three 


to  the  length  of  a  feet,  you  will  be  ahle  to  make  a  bet-  foot  broad  ;  two  poles  may  be  laid  on  it  at  a  time,  and 
ter  judgment  where  to  place  the  largest  poles  ;  but  if  six  or  eight  persona  may  work  at  it,  throe  or  four  on 
you  stay  till  they  are  so  long  as  to  fall  into  tho  alleys, 


.  it  will  be  injurious  to  them,  because  they  will  entangli 
-one  wkh  another,  and  will  not  dasp  about  tho  pole 
isnadily. 

Maple  or  aspen  poles  are  accounted  the  best  for 
Imps,  00-  which  they  arc  thought  to  prosper  best,  be- 
cause of  their  warmth  (  or  else,  because  the  climbing 
.  of  the  bop  is  promoted  by  means  of  the  roughness 
.  of  tho  bark.  But  for  durability,  ashen  or  willow  poles 
are  preferable  ;  but  cheanut  poles  are  the  most  durable 
of.alL 

If  after  the  hops  are  grown  up  you  find  any  of 
them  have  been  under-poled,  taller  poles  may  be  pla- 
ced near  thou  that  are  too  short  to  receive  the  binds 
from  them. 

The  tying.  As  to  tho  tying  of  bops,  the  bods  that 
ds  not  clasp  of  themselves  to  the  nearest  polt  when 


It  will  be  beat  to  begin  to  pick  the  hops  on  tho  east 
or  north  side  of  your  ground,  if  you  can  do  it  conve- 
niently ;  this  will  prevent  the  aouth-west  wind  from 
breaking  into  the  garden. 

Having  made  choice  of  a  spot  of  tho  ground  con- 
taining ti  hills  square,  place  the  bin  upon  the  hill 
which  is  in  the  centre,  having  five  bill*  on  each  side  ; 
and  when  these  bills  are  picked,  remove  the  bin  into 
another  piece  of  ground  of  tho  same  extent,  and  so  pro- 
ceed till  the  whole  hop-ground  is  finished; 

When  the  poles  are  drawn  up  to  be  picked,  you 
most  take  great  care  not  to  cot  the  hinds  too  pear  the 
bills,  especially  when  the  bops  are  green,  because  it  will 
make  the  sap  to  flow  excessively. 

The  hops  must  be  picked. very  clean,.!,  e.  free  from 
leaves  and  stalks ;  and,  a*  there  shall  be  occasion,  two 
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Hops,     or  three  timet  in  a  day  the  bin  matt  ba  emptied  into  a     Tbii 
■■  ,■■—<  bop-bag  made  of  covm  linen  cloth,  and  (arrifd  imme- 
diately to  the  oast  or  kiln  in  order  to  be  dried ;  for  if 
they  should  bo  long  in  tba  bin  er  bag-,  they  will  ba  apt 


HOP 


If  tba  weather  be  not,  there  sbonld  no  moia  pole* 
ba  drawn  tbaa  aaa  be  nicked  in  an  hear,  and' tba* 
should  be  gathered  in  fair  weather,  if  it  can  be,  and 
when  the  bop*  are  dry  |  tail  will  tare  mom  eitpeaca  in 
firing,  and  nraMCW  their  colour  batter  when  they  are 
dried. 

Tba  crop  of  bop*  being  thaa  bestowed,  yoa  are  to 
take  care  of  the  polet  against  another  year,  which  are 
beet  to  be  laid  ap  in  a  abed,  having  firatftripped  off  the 
haulm  from  them  )  bat  if  yoa  have  not  that  eonveni- 
ency,  act  up  three  pole*  in  the  form  of  a  triangle,  or 
six  pole*  (aa  yon  plenea)  wide  at  bottom  }  and  having 
■at  them  into  the  ground,  with  aa  iron  picker,  and 
bound  them  together  nt  the  top,  eat  the  net  of  your 
pole*  about  them  ;  and  being  tone  diapoaed,   none  bnt 


may  also  be  tinned,  by  nailing  tingle  tin 
piste*  over  the  face  of  it  j  to  that  when  the  hope  begin  *■ 
to  dry,  and  are  ready  to  burn,  i.  e.  when  the  greatest 
part  of  their  moisture  it  evaporated,  then  the  cover  may 
be  let  down  within  a  foot  er  leee  of  the  hep*  (like  a 
reverberatory),  which  will  reflect  the  heat  apon  them, 
to  that  the  top  will  toon  be  a*  dry  aa  rbe  lowermost, 
and  every  bop  be  equally  dried. 

.Bagging.  At  aoon  aa  the  hop*  are  taken  off  tba 
kiln,  lay  them  in  a  room  for  three  week*  or  a  month 
to  cool,  give,  and  tongben  j  for  if  they  are  bagged  im- 
mediately they  will  powder,  bnt  if  they  lie  a  while 
(and  the  longer  they  lie  the  better,  provided  they  be 
covered  dote  with  blanket*  to  secure  them  from  tba 
air)  they  may  be  bagged  with  more  tafety,  at  not  be- 
ing liable  to  be  broken  to  powder  in  treading ;  and  this 
will  make  them  bear  treading  the  better,  and  the  harder 
they  are  trodden  the  belter  they  will,  keep. 

The  common  method  of  bagging  i»  at  follow*:  they 
have  a  hole  made  in  an  upper  floor,  either  round  or 


tiroee  on  the  outside  will   be  tubject  to  the  injuriet  of     tquare,  large  enough  to  receive  a  bop-bag,  which  cou- 


th* weather,  for  all  the  inner  polea  will  be  kept  dry, 
unlet*  at  tba  top  |  where**,  if  they  wart  on  the  ground, 
they  would  receive  mora  damage  in  a  fortnight  than  by 
their  standing  all  the  reet  of  the  year. 

Drying.  The  beat  method  of  drying  hop*  ia  with 
charcoal  on  an  oatt  or  kiln,  covered  with  hair-cloth,  of 
the  aame  form  and  fashion  tbtt  it  uted  for  drying  malt. 
There  i*  M  Bead  to  give  any  particular  direction*  for 
making  thcte,  tinea  every  carpenter  or  bricklayer  in 
thaaecauntriet  where  bap*  grow,  or  malt  it  made,  know* 
how  to  build  them. 

The  kiln  ought  to  be  tquare,  and  may  be  of  10,  13, 
14,  or  16  feet  over  at  the  top,  where  the  hops  are 
laid,  at  Tour  plantation  requires,  and  your  room  will 
allow.  There  ought  to  be  a  due  proportion  between 
the  height  and  breadth  af  the  kiln  and  tba  begnelt  of 
the  Meddle  where  the  fire  it  kept,  via.  if  the  kiln  ba 
il  feet  square  on  the  top,  it  ought  to  be  nine  feet 
and  a  half  square,  and  to  proportion  able  in  other  di- 

Tbe  hope  mutt  be  spread  even  upon  the  teat  a  foot 

thick  or  mora,  if  the  depth  of  the  curb  will  allow  it ; 
hut  care  i*  to  be  taken  not  to  overload  the  oatt  if  tba 
hup*  be  green  or  wet. 

The  oa*t  ought  to  be  Srat  wanned  with  a  fire  before 
the  hope  are  laid  on,  and  then  an  even  steady  fire  matt 
be  kept  under  them  ;  it  mutt  not  be  too  fierce  at  first, 
leat  it  scorch  the  hoot,  nor  mutt  it  be  soffered  to  link 
or  slacken,  but  rather  be  increased  till  the  hops  be 
nearly  dried,  lett  the  moisture  or  tweat  which  the  fire 
.  hi*  raited  fall  back  or  discolour  them.  When  they 
have  lain  about  nine  hour*  they  matt  be  turned,  and  in 
two  or  three  boon  more  they   may  be  taken    " 


ti*t*  of  four  silt  and  a  half  of  ell-wide  cloth,  and  alto 
contain*  ordinarily  two  hundred  and  a  htlf  of  hepa  \ 
they  tie  a  hendfnl  of  hops  in  each  lower  corner  of  the 
bag  to  serve  at  handles  to  it  \  and  they  fatten  the 
mouth  of  the  baa,  to  placed  that  tba  hoop  may  rest 
upon  the  edges  of  tbe  hole. 

Then  he  that  it  to  tread  the  hope  down  into  the 
bag,  treads  the  bag  on  every  side,  another  person  con- 
tinually putting  them  in  at  he  tread*  them  till  tbe  bag 
it  full  j  which  being  well  filled  and  trodden,  they  unrip 
tbe  fattening  of  the  bag  to  the  hoops,  and  let  it  down, 
and  close  up  the  mouth  of  the  bag,  tying  op  a  handful 
of  bop*  in  each  corner  of  tbe  mouth,  ai  was  done  in 
the  lower  part. 

Hop*  being  thus  packed,  if  they  have  been  well 
dried,  and  laid  up  in  a  dry  place,  will  keep  good  seve- 
ral years ;  but  care  most  be  taken  that  they  be  neither 
destroyed  nor  spoiled  by  the  mice  making  their  nests  in 
them. 

Produce.  Tba  charge  of  an  acre  of  hop-ground  in 
meet  part*  of  England  where  bop*  are  cultivated,  is 
computed  that:  three  pounds  for  the  husbandry,  four- 
pound*  for  the  wear  of  the  polet,  fire  pound*  for  pick- 
ing and  drying,  one  pound  ten  thiHinga  for  dung,  one 
pound  for  rent,  though  in  aome  places  they  pay  four  or 
five  pounds  an  acre  yearly  for  tbe  rent  of  the  land, and 
ten  shillings  for  tytbe ;  in  til  15I.  a  year.  Tbe  bop- 
plantert  in  England  reckon  that  they  have  bnt  a  mo- 
derate return,  when  the  produce  of  en  acre  of  boat  - 
does  not  tell  for  more  than  30I.  They  frequently 
have  fifty,  sixty,  eighty,  or  a  hundred  pounds  ;  and  in 
n  time  of  general  scarcity  considerably  more  :  to  that, 
upon  tbe  whole,  if  the  total  charge  of  an  acre  of  hope 


oatt.  It  nay  ba  known  when  they  are  well  dried  by  ia  computed  at  fifteen  pounds  a-year,  and  it*  average 
the  brittle  acts  af  tba  stalk*  and  the  eaay  falling  off  of  produce  at  thirty  pounds,  the  clear  profit  from  an  acre 
the  hop  leaves.  will    be   fifteen  pounds  a-year.     But  the  plantation  of 

It  it  found  by  experience  that  the  taming  of  hope, 
though  it  ba  after  tba  moat  eaay  and  beat  manner,  it 
not  only  aa  injury  or  watte  to  tbe  hop*,  but  alto  an  an. 
pence  of  foal  and  time,  because-  they  require  at  much 
foal  and  nt  long  a  time  to  dry  a  small  quantity,  by 
turning  them,  at  a  large  one.  Now  tbi*  may  be  pre- 
vented by  having  a  caver  (|o  ba  let  down  and  raited 
nt  pleature)  to  tba  upper,  bed  whereon  the  hop*  Ik. 


hop*  ha*  lately  to  much  increased,  and  the  average 
produce  ao  mnch  exceeded  tbe  consumption,  that  boat 
have  been  with  many  planter*  rather  a  losing  than  a 
vary  profitable  article. 

Vie*.  In  the  spring-time,  while  tbe  bud  10  yet  ten- 
der, the  tope  of  the  plant  being  cut  off,  and  boiled,  are 
ate  like  asparagus,  and  found  very  wholesome,  and  ef- 
fectual  to  looteu  the  body  )  the  bead*  and  tendr its  are 
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good  to  purify  tin  blood  in  the  icnrvy,  and  wort  cute-  br  false  eoelee  ud  weights.     Too  owners  am  aUewed       **.,» 

- neooe  diinict;  decoct  1  on  •  of  the  flower*,  sod  syrup*  to  of  aib  taofd  of  bags,  under  the  —ntotegalmtl— ■, 

thereof,  are  of  dm  against  pestilential  fevers;  jo  lops  6  Geo.  oap.  21.     If  any  pen 00  shall  nix  with  bopo  ■ 

and  apazems  era  also  prepared  with  hope  for  hypo-  <  any  drag  to  alter  the  colour  or  Kent,  he  shall  forfeit 

chondriacal  and  bjiterical  affections,  and  Is  promote  5L  a  hundred  weight.     If  any  person  ahali  unlawfully 

the  menses,  sad  mainwuely  eat  hop  binds  growing  on  pole*  in  nay 

A  pillow  •luffed  with  hope  nod  laid  under  the  bend,  plantation,  be  shall  be  guilty  of  felony  without  benefit 

ii  said  to  procnre  sleep  in  fevers  attended  with  n  deli-  of  clergy-     6  Geo.  II.  nap.  37. 

rion.     But  the  principal  use  of  hop*  is  in  the  brew-         HOPE,  in  Ethiet,  is  the  desire  of  aorae  good,  attead- 

ery,  for  the  preservation  of  malt  liquors ;  which  by  the  ed  with  a  belief  of  the  possibility  at  least,  of  obtaining 

inperaddition  of  this  balsamic,  aperient,  and  diuretic  it,  and  enlivened  with  joy,- greater  or  lesa,  according  to 

hitter,  become  leu  viscid,  lesa  apt  to  torn  tour,  more  the  greater  or  teas  probability  of  our  possessing  the  ob- 

dctergent,  more  disposed  to  pau  off  by  urine,  and  in  ject  of  our  hope.    Alexander,  preparing  fnr  bis  Asian 

general  more  salnbrions.     They  are  said  to  contain  an  expedition,  distributed  fail  hereditary  dominion*  among 

agreeable    odoriferous    principle,    which    promote*  the  his  friends |  allotting  to  some  village*,  to  others  bo~ 

vioous  fermcDtntion.     When  slightly  boiled  or  infnaed  rongha,  to  other*  cities  ;  and  being  asked  what  be  had 

in  warm  water,  they  increase  its  spiritnoeity.  reserved  for  himself,  replied,  Hope. 

Laws  relating  to  Hors.     By  9  Anne,  cap.  1 21.  an         Hont,  Good,  Cape  of.     See  Good  Hope. 
additional  duty  of  3d.  a  pound  is  laid  on  all  hops  im-  HOPEA,  a  geaas  of  plants  belonging  to  the  polya- 

portcd,   over  and  above  all  other  duties ;   and  hope  del  phis  class.     See  Botaht  Index. 
landed  before  entry  and  payment  of  duty,  or  without  HOPLITES,  Hofxitx  (Formed  of  •**•*,  arwtomr), 

warrant  for  landing,  shall  be  forfeited  and  burnt  t  the  in  antiquity,  wen  such  of  the  candidates  at  the  Olympic 

ship  also  shall  he  forfeited,  and  the  person  concerned  in  and  other  sacred  garnet  as  ran  races  in  armnnr. 
importing  or  landing  shall  forfeit  5!.  a  hundred  weight ;         One  of  the  finest  pieces  of  the  famous  Parrhasius 

7  Geo.  II.  cap.  19.     By  9  Anne,  cap.  12.  there  shall  was  n  painting  which  represented  two  hoplitea  j  the 

be  paid  a  duty  of  id,  for  every  pound  of  hops  grown  one  running,  and  seeming  to  sweat  largo  drops ;  the 

in  Great  Britain,    and  made  fit   for   nse,  within  six  other  laying  his  arms  down,  aa  quite  spent  and  oat  of 

Months  after  they  are  cured  and  bagged  ;  and  hop-  breath. 

grounds  are  required  to  be  entered  on  pain  of  40s.  aa  HOPLITODROMOS,  (formed  of  wrAse,  armour; 

acre.     Places  of  coring  and  keeping  are  also  to  be  en-  and  op/ui,  I  rim),  in  the  ancient  gymnastic  sports,  a 

tared,  on  pain  of  col.  which  may  be  visited  by  an  offi-  term  applied  to  such  persons  at  went  through  those 

car  a(  any  time  without  obstruction,  under  the  penalty  toilsome  and  robust  oxercisea  il 


of  sol.  All  hops  shall,  within  six  weeks  after  gather- 
ing, be  brought  to  such  places  to  be  cared  and  bagged, 
on  pain  of  51.  a  pound.  The  rebagging  of  foreign 
hops  in  British  bagging  for  sale  or  exportation,  incurs 
a  forfeiture  of  10I.  a  hundred  weight ;  and  defraading 
the  king  of  his  doty  by  using  twice  or  oftener  the  same 
bag,  with  the  officer's  mark  upon  it,  is  liable  to  a  pe- 
nalty of  40I.  The  removal  of  hops  before  they  have 
been  bagged  and  weighed,  incurs  a  penalty  of  50I. 
Concealment  of  hops  subjects  to  the  forfeiture  of  aol. 
and  the  concealed  hops ;  and  any  person  who  shall  pri- 
vately convey  away  any  hops,  with  intent  to  defraud 
tha  king  and  owner,  shall  forfeit  e*.  a  pound.     And 


complete  armour;  by 
which  the  exercise  became  much  more  violent,  and  the 
wearing  of  armour  in  the  time  of  battle  much  mora 

HOPLOHACHI,  On-Xfutje»,  (composed  of  «>., 
and  ssnysssai,  I  fight),  in  antiquity,  were  a  spe- 
ladiatora  who  fougl     ' 


oies  of  gladiator*  who  fought  ii 

pletcly  aimed  from  head  to  foot,  or  only  with  a  cask 

and  cuirass. 

HOPPER,  a  vessel  in  which  seed-corn  is  carried  at 

the  time  of  sowing. 

The  word  is  also  need  for  that  wooden  trough  in  a 

mill,  into  which  the  corn  is  pat  to  bo  ground. 

HOR,  a  mountain,  or  mountainous  tract  of  Arabia 
the  duties  are  required  to  be  paid  within  six  months  Petrssa,  situated  in  that  circuit  which-  the  Israelite* 
after  curing,  bagging,  and  weighing,  on  pain  of  double  took  to  the  south  and  south-east  of  Edom  in  their  way 
duty,  two-third*  to  the  king,  and  one-third  to  the  in-  to  the  borders  of  Moab :  on  this  mountain  Aaron 
former.  No  common  brewer,  &c.  shall  uie  any  bitter  died.  The  inhabitant*  were  called  Horitct.  This  tract 
ingredient  instead  of  bops,  ou  pain  of  20I.  Hops  was  also  called  Stir,  either  from  a  native  Horite,  or 
which  have  paid  the  duty  may  bo  exported  to  Ireland ;  from  Esau,  by  way  of  anticipation  from  his  hairy 
but  by  6  Geo.  II.  cap.  1.  there  shall  be  00  drawback  j  habit  of  body  ;  whose  posterity  drove  out  the  Ho- 
and  by  7  Geo.  II.  cap.  19.  no  foreign  bop*  shall  bo  rites. 
landed  in  Ireland.  Notice  of  banging  and  weighing  HORjE.  See  Hours. 
shall  be  sent  in  writing  to  the  officer,  on  pain  of  50I. 
6  Geo.  cap.  21.  And  by  14  Geo.  III.  cap,  68.  the 
officer  shall,  on  pain  of  jl.  weigh  the  bags  or  pockets, 
and  mark  on  them  the  true  weight  or  tare,  the  planter's 
name  and  place  of  abode,  and  the  date  of  the  year 
in  which  such  hops  were  grown ;  and  the  altering  or 
forging,  or  obliterating  such  mark,   incurs  a  forfeiture 

of  10I. — The  owners  of  hops  shall  keep  at  their  oasts,  ship  paid  them  at  Athens. 
Ac  just  weights  and  scale*,  and  permit  the  officer  to  HOR  APOLLO,  or  Horus  Apollo,  a  gramma- 
wse  them  on  pain  of  20).  6  Geo.  cap.  21.  And  by  rian  of  Panaplon  in  Egypt,  according  to  So  id**,  who 
.1.0  Ceo.  III.  cap.  44.  a  penalty  of  tools  is  indicted     first  taught  at  Alexandria,  and  then  at  Constsmiinople 


HORJEA,  in  antiquity,  solemn  sacrifices,  consist- 
iug  of  fruits,  8tc.  offered  in  spring,  summer,  autumn, 
and  winter;  1  that  heaven  might  grant  mild  and  tem- 
perate weather.  These,  according  to  Meursins,  were 
offered  to  the  goddesses- called  'Ofw,  i.  e.  Howt,  who 
were  three  in  number,  attended  upon  the  Sun,  presided 
over  the  four  season*  of  the  year,  and  had  divine  woe- 
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tt|[0  nnder  (be  reign  of  Theedosius.     Than  are  extant,  un-     habitants  in  each  hard  usually  form  a  military  company 
dor  h'm  name,  two  books  on  the  hieroglyphic*  of  the      or  troop,  the  eldest  whereof  is  commonly  the  captain, 

i-     Egyptians :   which  Aldus  fint  published  in  Greek  in      nail  depend*  on  the,  genera]  or  prince  of  the  whole  ua- 

**"'  150 ji  in  folio}  and  they  bare  often  been  published 
.  eioce,  with  a  Latin  vereioa  and  note*.  It  ia  not  cer- 
tain, however,  that  the  grammarian  of  Alexandria 
mi  tbo  author  of  these  book*  ;  they  being  rather 
thought  to  belong  to  another  Horapollo  of  more  an- 
cient data  :  on  which  head,  aee  F abricint' s  Biifot&tca 

,    HOHATII,  three  Bobmo  brothers,  who,  under  the 

reign  of  Tullut   Hoetilius,    fought  against  the  three      April  15th,  on  which  day  they  sacrificed  30  cows  with 


r  prince  0 

HORDEUM,  Baxlxt,  a  genua  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  triaadria  clan  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  rank- 
ing under  tbo  4th  order,  Grmnina,  See  Botant 
Index. 

HORDICALIA,  or  Hoidicjdia,  io  antiquity,  a 
religious  feast  held  among  the  Romans,  wherein  they 


sacrificed  cattle  big  wit! 


<  young. 


This  feast  fell  1 


Curiatii,  who  belonged  to  the  Al  ban  army.     Two  of     calf  to  the  goddess  Tel  Ins  or  tbe  Earth  ;  part  of  them 
tbo  Horntii  wen  first  lulled;  but  the  third,  by  bis  ad-      were  sacrificed  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter.     The  calves 


dress,  suocetsiToly  slew  the  three  Curiatii,  and  by  this 
victory  rendered  tbo  city  of  Alba  subject  to  tbo  Ro- 
man ■.    See  Rom. 

HORATIUS,  surnamed  Code*  from  bis  losing  an 
eye  in  combat,  was  nephew  to  the  consul  Horatio* 
Pulvillus,  and  descended  from  one  of  the  three  bro- 
thers who  fought  against  the  Curiatii.  Porsenna, 
laying  liege  to  Rome,  drove  the  Romans  from  Janicu- 
lum  ;  and  punned  them  to  the  wooden  bridge  over  the 
Tiber,  which  joined  the  city  to  Janiculam.  Lurgios, 
Hermiuius,  and  Hontius  Codes,  sustained  ibe  shock 
of  the  enemy  on  the  bridge,  and  prevented  their  en- 
tering the  city  with  the  Romans  ;  bbt  Largins  sod. 
Herminius  having  passed  the  bridge,  Horatio*  Coclea 
was  left  alone,  and  repulsed  the  enemy  till  the  bridge 
was  broken  under  him  :  be  then  threw  himself  armed 
into  the  Tiber,  swam  across  the  river,  and  entered  Borne  ' 
in  triumph. 


temple  of  Jupiter.  The  calves 
if  their  bellies  wen  burnt  to  ashes  at  first  by 
the  pontincet,  after  wards  by  the  eldest  of  tbo  vestal 
virgins. 

HOREB,  or  Oreb,  a  mountain  of  Arabia  Petnea, 
contiguous  to  and  on  the  teeth  side  of  Mouut  Sinai  j 
the  scene  of  many  miraculous  appearances. 

HORESTI  (Tacitus),  n  people  of  Britain,  beyond 
Solway  frith.    Now  Etkdaie  (Camden). 

HORITES,  an  ancient  people,  who  at  the  begin- 
ning dwelt  in  (he  mountains  of  Seir  beyond  Jordan 
(Gen,  xiv.  6.).  They  had  princes,  and  wen  power- 
ful, even  before  Esau  made  a  conquest  of  their  coon- 
try,  (id.  xxxvi.  ao— 30.).  The  Horites,  tlie  descend- 
ants of  Seir,  and  the  Edomites,  teem  afterwards  to 
have  been  confounded,  and  to  ban  composed  but  one 
people  (Oeut.  ii.  x  xxiiii.  2.  and  Judg.  v.  4.).  They 
dwelt  in  Arabia  Petnea,  and  Arabia  Deter! a,  to  the 
south-cut  of  the  premised  land.     We  find  the  Hebrew  ■ 


Horatios,  Quintet  Flaccut,  the  most  tier! lent  of     word  o>nn,  Chnran,  which  in  the  book  of  Genesis  is 


tbe  Latin  poet*  of  tbe  lyric  and  satirical  kind, 
the  most  judicious  critic  in  tbe  reign  of  Augustus,  was 
tbe  greodsoo  of  a  frcedman,  and  was  born  at  Venn- 
slum  64  B.  C.  He  had  the  best  matten  in  Rome, 
after  which  be  completed  his.  education  at  Athens, 
Having  taken  up  arms,  be  embraced  tbe  party  of  Bru- 
tus and  Caesius,  but  left  bis  shield  nt  the  battle  of  Phi- 
lippi.  Some  time  after  he  gave  himself  up  entirely 
to  tbe  study  of  polite  literature  and  poetry.  Hie  tap 
tent*  noon  made  him  known  to  Augustas  and  Mecae- 
naa,  who  bad  a  particular  esteem  for  him,  and  loaded 
him  with  favoun.  Horace  also  contracted  a  strict 
friendship  with  Agrippa,  Pollio,  Virgil,  and  all  the 
other  great  men  of  hit  time.  He  lived  without  ambi- 
tion, and  led  a  tranquil  and  agreeable  life  with  bie 
friends ;  but  was  subject  to  a  dcfluxion  in  bit  eyes. 
He  died  at  the  age  of  57.  Then  an  still  extent  hie 
Odes,  Epistles,  Satires,  and  Art  of  Poetry ;  of  which 
then  have  been  a  great  number  of  editions.  Tbe  best 
are  those  of  the  Louvre,  in  1642,  folio;  of  Paris  169 1, 
quarto;  of  Cambridge,  1 699 ;  and  that  with  Bentlty's 
emendations,  printed  at  Cambridge  in  1711. 

HOBD,  in  Geography,  it  used  fur  a  company  of     also  called  simply  and  absolutely  the  hereon,  is  a  grant 


translated  Horitet,  to  be  used  in  an  appellative  tense 
in  several  other  passages  of  scriptun,  and  to  signify 
nobles,  or  great  and  powerful  men  (1  Kings  xxi.  8.  11. 
and  Neb.  ii.  16.  iv.  14.  v.  7.  vj.  17.  vii.  5.  xii.  17.  Eccl. 
x.  17.  laa.  xniv.  13.  Jer.  xsvii.  20.  xxxii.  6.)  ;  end 
it  is  very  probable  that  the  Greeks  derived  from  hence 
their  heroes,  in  like  manner  at  they  derived  Ana*,  "  a 
king,"  from  the  sons  of  Anak,  tbe  famous  giant  in 
Palestine. 

HOKE  HOUND,  tbo  name  of  a  plan).  See  Mar- 
rubiuh,  Botamt  Index. 

HORIZON,  or  Hon  son,  in  Geography  and  Agro- 
nomy, a  gnat  circle  of  the  sphere,  dividing  the  world 
into  two  part*  or  hemispheres ;  the  ono  upper  end 
visible,  the  other  lower  and  hid.  The  word  is  pore 
Greek,  •('{*',  which  literally  signifies  "  bounding  or 
terminating  the  sight }"  being  formed  of  «(<£*,  term*- 
no,  dtfime,  "  I  bound,  I,  limit;"  whence  it  it  mite 
cal  led  Jinilor,  "  finisher."    See  Astrohoht  and  Gew- 

CKAPHT. 

The  horizeu  is  either  rational  or  temn'bie. 
Rational,  true,  or  astronomical  Hobizon,  which  b 


wandering  peoplr,  which  have  no  settled  habitation, 
but  stroll  about,  dwelling  iu  waggons  or  under  tents, 
to  be  nady  to  tbift  as  soon  at  tbe  herbage,  fruit,  and 
tbe  present  province,  U  eaten  ban  :  inch  an  several 
tribes  of  the  Tartars,  particularly  those  who  inhabit 
beyond  tbe  Wnlga,  in  the  kingdoms  of-Astracan  nod 
Bulgaria. 

A  bard  eentitt*  of  ro  or  60  tents,  ranged  in  a  cir- 
cle, and  leaving  an  open  plane  in  tbe  middle.     TJiein- 

V«t.  X.  Part  IL  f 


circle,  whose  plane  peases  through  the  centre  of  the 
earth,  and  whose  pole*  are  the  zenith  and  nadir.  It- 
divides  the  sphere  into  two  equal  parts  or  hemi- 
spheres. 

Stiuiblt,  visible,  or  apparent  Hoaaox,  is  a  letter  cir- 
cle of  tbe  aphere,  which  divides  the  visible  part  of  the 
sphere  from  the  invisible.  Its  poles,  too,  are  the' ze- 
nith and  nadir :  and  consequently  tbe  sensible  Mormon  it 
parallel  to  the  rational;  and  it  is  cat  alright  angles, 
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«'-     leaves  ia  the  retort  a  ceawaVraUe  quantity  of  tlnnM 
incombustible  coml,  from   which,  after  it*  incineration,  ** 
•careery  any  fixed  alkali  cm  be  obtained. 

Animal  oil,  and  particularly  that  which  ia  drawn  first 

in  tha  distillation  of  tiara,  ia  snsoeptiUa  of  acquiring 

titinla  or  elevation  of  any  point  of  the  inhere,  ia  aa     great  thinness  and  vesatih'ty  by  iipaUil  distillations, 

nreh  of  a  vertical  aircle  intercepted  between  it  tad  the      and  ia  then  called  ibe  eH  ofdinpel.     ■ 


HOE  [ 

ana*  into  two  equal  parts  by  the  verticals.— Tie  sesai- 
bie  hurinon  is  divided  into  roster*  and  tnetlern.  The' 
^  eastern  or  orrrtv  horizon,  ia  that  part  of  the  horizon 
wherein  the  heavenly  bodies  rise.  Tbe  western  or  oe- 
niimti  horizon,  is  that  wherein  the  atari  set.    Tbe  al- 


io intercepted  i 
aensible  horizon. 

By  mntMe  korinan  ia  aho  frequently  meant  a  circle, 
which  determinaa  the  segment  of  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  over  which  the  eye  can  reach  5  called  also  tbe 
pnytieai  forworn.  In  this  sense  we  uy,  a  spacious  aors- 
SM,  a  narrow  icanty  /mn'xon. 

HORIZONTAL,  something  that  relate*  to  tbe 
horizon,  is  taken  in  tbe  horizon,  or  on  «  level  with 
the  horizon.— Wo  lay,  a  horiwantat  plant\  hariuantttt 
line,  &c. 

fiasaosTJt  Dial,  ia  that  drain  on  a  parallel  to  the 
horizon  ;  having  it*  gnome*,  or  style,  elevated  accord- 
ing to  the  altitude  of  the  pete  of  the  place  for  which 
it  ia  designed.  Horizontal  dial*  are,  of  all  others,  the 
Moat  simple  and  easy.  The  manner  of  describing  them, 
ace  onder  tbe  article  Dial. 

Horizontal  Line,  in  Penptclive^  is  n  right  line 
drawn  through  the  principal  point,  parallel  to  the  ho- 
rizon :  or,  it  ia  the  intersection  of  the  horizontal  and 
perspective  planes.     Soa  Perspective. 

Horizontal  Plmne,  it  that  which  ia  parallel  to  the 
horizon  of  the  place,  or  nothing  iodine*  (hereto. 

The  basinets  of  levelling  is  to  find  whether  two  point* 
be  in  tbe  horizontal  plane  ;  or  bow  much  tbe  deviation 
is.     Bee  Levsi-ling. 

Hcsiz«ntal  Plane,  in  Pertpective,  ia  a  plane  pa- 
rallel to  tin  horizon,  passing  through  the  eye,  and  cel- 
ling the  perspective  plane  at  light  angles. 

Hokizoktai  Projection,    foe  Geography  Index. 

Horizontal  Range,  or  Level  Mange,  of  a  piece  of 
ordnance,  ia  the  line  it  describes,  when  directed  paral- 
lel to  the  horizon  or  horizontal  line.  See  Gunmr, 
patsim. 

UoitiTOXTAT.  Moon.  SeeMoov,  Astr(W0MT  Index. 

Horizontal  Speculum.  ,  See  Speculum. 

HORM1NUM,  Clart,  a  genes  or  plant*  belong, 
ing  to  the  didynaraia  class  ;  and  in  the  natural  method 
rankinn.  osier  tbe  5  id  order,  Vertkillatx.  See  Bo- 
TAHT  Index. 

HORN,  in  Pnynohgy,  a  hard  substance  growing 
on  the  heads  of  divero  animals,  particularly  the  cloven- 
rooted  qnsnvoprdt ;  and  serving  them  both  aa  weapon! 
of  offence  and  defence. 

Tbe  bora-  of  animal*  is  of  the  same  natnre  a*  their 
gelatinous  matter;  and  is  only  that  matter charged  with 
a  loss  quantity  of  water,  and  a  larger  quantity  of  earth, 
and  sufficiently  condensed  to  have  a  firm  and  solid  con- 
sistence. By  digesting  horn  with  water  in  Fapin**  di- 
gester, it  may  he  entirely  converted  into  jelly. 

Horn  i*  a  perfectly  animalised  matter,  and  furnishes 
in  distillation  tbe  same  principles asaH  animal  matter*; 
that  it,  at  first  a  pane  phlegm,  with  a  degree  of  heat 
not  exceeding  that  of  boiling  water  ;  thea  a  volatile  al- 
kaline spirit,  which  becomes  more  and  more  penetrat- 
ing and  strong  ;  a  fetid,  light,  and  thin  oil;  ■  con- 
crete volatile  salt,  which  forms  ramifications  upon  tbe 
aides  af  the  receiver;  Uvea  air  ;  fetid  oil,  which  be- 
comes more  and  more  black  and  thick  ;  and  lastly,  U 


VofdinpeL 

Tbe  hnrna  of  stage,  and  of  other  animals  of  that  kind, 
are  the  mast  proper  to  foraish  the  animal  oil  to  he  no- 
tified in  tbe  manner  of  dip  pel  ;  because  they  yield  thai 
largest  quantity.  Then  boras  also  deter  from  the  bone 
of  ether  animals  in  thri,  that  they  contain  a  larger 
quantity  of  the  sine  kind  of  earth  which  is  in  bones  j 
bonce  they  eeeea  to  posse**  as  intermediate  nature  be- 
twixt horn*  and  bono*. 

Hart'e-HoBW.     See  Hjti'a.Hcn. 

Horns  make  a  considerable  article  fa  tbe  arts  and 
vannfaetorca.  Bullocks  faenn,  aoftened  by  the  fire, 
nerve  to  make  hnthorne,  combs,  knives,  ink-boras,  to- 
baceo-horf i,  &c 

Dyeing  of  H mm— Block  is  performed  by  steeping 
brass  ia  aquafortis  tiU  it  bo  retemed  green  :  with  t  bis 
the  born  i*  to  be  washed  once  or  twice,  and  then  put 
into  n  wanned  decoction  of  logwood  nod  water.  Green 
is  hegoa  by  boiling  it,  &c.  in  alnm-water  ;  tben  with 
verdigrise,  ammoniac,  and  white-wine  vinegar  ;  keep- 
fig  it  hot  therein  till  (nfieiently  green.  Red  i*  begun 
by  boiling  it  in  alnm-water ;  and  finished  by  decoction 
in  n  liquor  nooipeunded  of  quick-lime  steeped  in  rain 
water,  strained,  nod  to  every  pint  an  ounce  of  Brazil. 
weed  added.  In  this  decoction  the  bone,  Sic  is  to  be 
boiled  till  sufficiently  red. 

JV  Lewie  informs  u*  that  horn*  receive  a  deep  War  k 
■tain  from  solution  of  aweer.  It  ought  to  he  dilated  to 
anon  a  degree  a*  not  sensibly  to  corrode  the  subject ; 
and  applied  two  or  three  times,  if  necessary,  at  consi- 
derable intervals,  the  matter  being  exposed  a*  much  as 
possible  to  tbe  mm,  to  haaten  tbe  appearance  and  deep- 
ening of  the  colour. 

Dyeing-  or  staining  Houn  to  rWtefe  Tort oire-tAell: 

The  horn  to  be  dyed  moat  he  first  pressed  into  proper 
plate*,  scale*,  or  other  flit  form;  and  tbe  following 
'  mixture  prepared.  Take  of  quick- 1  hue  two  parts,  and 
af  litharge  one  part;  temper  them  together  to  the 
consistence  of  a  soft  paste  with  soap-ley.  Pnt  this  paste 
ever  nil  the  parts  of  the  horn,  except  such  aa  are  pro- 
per to  be  left  transparent,  in  order  to  give  it  n  nearer 
resemblance  of  tbe  tortoise- shell.  Tbe  horn  mutt  re- 
main in  this  manner  covered  whb  tbe  paste  till  it  be 
thoroughly  dry  ;  when,  the  paste  being  brushed  off, 
the  horn  wiH  be  fomd  partly  opaque  and  partly  trans- 
parent, in  the  manner  of  tortoite-sheR  ;  and  when  pat 
over  a  foil,  of  tbe  kind  nf  fatten  called  astidxe,  will  be 
scarcely  distinguishable  from  it.  It  requires  some  de- 
gree of  fancy  and  judgement  to  dispose  of  the  paste  in 
such  a  manner  aa  to  form  a  variety  of  transparent  parts, 
sf  different  magnitudes  and  figures,  to  look  like  the 
effect  of  nature :  and  it  will  be  an  improvement  to  add 
semi  transparent  parts ;  which  may  be  done  fay  mixing 
whiting  with  some  of  the  paste  to  weaken  its  operation 
in  particular  places ;  by  which  spots  of  a  reddish  brown 
will  be  pmdoced.  Which  if  properly  interspersed,  espe- 
cially on  the  edges  of  the  dark  parts,  will  greatly  in- 
crease both  the  beauty  of  the  work,  and  it*  similitude 
with,  tbe  ten!  tortoise-shell. 
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'  Hors  I*  else  a  sort  of  musical  instrument  of  the  wind 
kind ;  chiefly  mied  in  bunting,  to  animate  and  bring 
together  the  dog*  and  the  hunter*.  The  term  ancieut- 
lj  nu,  wind  a  horn,  nil  born*  being  in  those  time* 
compos*  ltd }  but  since  straight  horns  are  come  in  fashion, 
they  say  mote  *  horn,  and  sometime*  sound  a  horn— 
There  are  various  letsou*  on  a  horn  (  as  the  recbeat, 
double  recbeat,  royal  recbeat,  nnning  or  rarewell  re- 
cbeat, ike.     See  Rechut. 

The  Frtnch  horn  is  no  other  then  a  wreathed  or 
contorted  trumpet.  It  labours  eodtr  tbe  name  defect* 
a*  the  trumpet  itself  j  hnt  these  have  of  late  been  so  pal- 
liated, U  to  reqaire  00  particular  selection  of  keys  far 
this  instrument.  In  the  beginning  of  ibe  year  1773*  a 
foreigner,  named  Spaudau,  played  in  a  concert  at  tbe 
opera-house  a  concerto,  Bart  whereof  was  in  the  key  of 
C,  with  the  minor-third  j  in  the  performance  of  which 
all  tbe  intervale  seemed  to  he  a*  perfect  asin  any  wind- 
instrument.  Tbi*  improvement  was  vftected  Ly  putting 
hi*  right  band  into  tbe  bottom  or  bet)  of  the  instrument, 
and  attempering  tbe  sound*  by  the  application  of  bis 
fingers  to  different  part*  of  the  tube. 

The  Hebrew*  made  use  of  herns,  formed  of  ram* 
horns,  to  proclaim  tbe  jubilee )  whence  tbe  name  Ju- 
bilee. 

Capt-Homir.     See  Terra  del  Ftvao. 

HoHH^Beata.    See  Caipinus,  Botany  lades. 

Hons-BUt.    See  Buculob,  Ornithology  ladem. 

Haxtf-Bkndc,  a  species  of  mineral.  See  Min£b.*.l- 
OGT  Imder. 

Human  Hqmxs.  In  Dr  Charles  Leigh's  natural  hi- 
,atory  of  Lancashire,  Cheshire,  and  tbe  Peak  in  Derby- 
shire, i*  the  print  of  a  woman  with  two  barn*  on  her 
■head.  When  she  wa*  28  years  of  age  an  excrescence 
grew  upon  her  bead  like  a  wen,  which  continued  30 
years,  and  then  grew  into  two  hems.  After  four  yeara 
sbe  cost  them,  and  in  their  place  grew  twe  other*..  Af- 
ter four  year*  she  cast  theae  alio  ;  and  the  hern*  which 
were  on  her  bead  in  1668  (tbe  time  when  the  account 
was  written)  wore  then  Lease,  Her  picture  and  oik- of 
her  born*  are  in  Aihraolc'e  museum.  In  the  university 
library  at  Edinburgh  11  preserved  a  horn  which  wa*  cot 
from  the  bead  of  Elisabeth  Love,  in  tbe  50th  year  of 
her  age.  It  grew  three  inches  above  tbe  oar,  and  was 
growing  seven  yean. 

Hnnx  liuiemptr,  a  disease  incident  to  horned  cattle, 
affecting  the  internal  substance  of  the  horn  commonly 
called  the  pith,  which  it  insensibly  wastes,  and  leaves 
.the  born  hollow.  The  pith  is  a  spongy  bone,  .the 
cells  of  which  are  filled  witb  an  unctuous  matter.  It 
i*  furnished  with  a  great  number  of  small  blood  vessels, 
is  overspread  with  a  (bin  membrane,  and  appears  to  bo 
united  by  sutures  with  tbe  bones  of  tbe  bead.  Accord- 
ing to  an  account  of  this  distemper,  published  by  Dr 
Tofts  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  American  Academy,  vol.  i. 
tbe  said  spongy  bone  i*  some  time*  partly,  and  sometime* 
.entirely  wasted.  Tbe  born  loses  it*  natural  heat,  and  a 
degree  of  coldness  is  felt  upon  handling  it.  Tbe  dis- 
temper, however,  is  seldom  suspected  without  a  parlicu- 
1  Isr  acquaintance  with  the  etlier  symptoms,  which  are  a 
dutness  in  the  countenance  nf  tbe  beast,  a  sluggishness 
in  moving,  a  failure  of  appetite,  an  inclination  to  lie 
down,  and,  when  accompanied  with  an  inflammation  of 
brain,  a  giddiness  and  frequent  tossing  of  the  bead. 
The  limbs  are  sometimes  affected  with  stiffness,  a*  in  a 


rheumatism;  fa  cows  the  milk  often  fails,  the  udder  is  Hon 
hard,  and  in  almost  all  cases  there  is  a  sudden  wasting  I 
of  the  flesh.  As  soon  a*  the  distemper  ia  discovered,  an  .  Ho" 
opening  into  the  diseased  born  should  be  immediately  "*"" 
made  ;  which  may  be  done  with  a  gimlet  of  a  mode- 
rate size,  in  aucb  a  part  of  the  born  a*  is  most  favour- 
able for  tbe  discharge.  It  is  recommended  as  most  pru- 
dent to  bore  at  first  two  or  three  inches  above  the  bead. 
If  it  is  found  hollow,  and  the  gimlet  passe*  through  to 
the  opposite  side,  and  no  blood  discharge*  from  the  aper- 
ture, it  may  be  best  to  bore  still  lower,  and  as  near  tbe 
head  as  it  shall  he  judged  that  tbe  bollownrst  extendi. 
Tbi*  opening  is  affirmed  to  be  n  necessary  measure,  and 
often  gives  immediate  relief.  Care  must  be  taken  to 
keep  it  clear,  as  it  is  apt  to  be  dogged  by  a  tbin  fluid 
tbat  gradually  oozes  out  and  Alls  up  tbe  pasasge.  Some 
bare  practised  sawing  off  tbe  born  ;  but,  according  so 
tbe  best  observation*,  it  aucceed*  no  better  than  bor- 
ing. From  tbe  cases  Dr  Tofts  has  seen,  be  is  led 
to  conclude  that  injections  are  ia  general  unnecessary  ■, 
that,  when  the  distemper  is  early  discovered,  no  more 
i»  required  than  a  proper  opening  into  the  horn,  keep- 
ing it  sufficiently  clear  for  the  admission  of  fresh  air,  tbe 
removal  of  the  compression,  and  tbe  discharge  of  float- 
ing matter.  But  when  the  distemper  has  reached  the 
.brain,  so  as  to  produce  great  inflammation,  it  is  much 
to  be  doubted  whether  any  method  of  cure  will  sue. 

Ho&s-Fish,  Gar-JUh,  or  Sea-needle.  See  Esox,  ICH- 
THYOLOGY Index. 

HoKN-iFork,  in  fortification,  an  outwork  of  two 
demi-bastion*  joined  by  a  curtain.  See  Fortifica- 
tion. 

HORNBY,  a  town  of  England,  in  Lancashire, 
seated  on  a  branch  of  the  river  Luur,  with  a  handsome 
parochial  chapel.  Tbe  iuhabiiants  amouoted  to  430 
in  1811,  and  are  chiefly  employed  in  the  cotton  manu- 
facture.    W.  Long.  3.  33.  N.  Let.  54.  3. 

HORN-castle,  a  town  of  England,  in  Lincoln- 
shire. It  bad  a  castle,  a*  the  name  imports  ;  from  tbe 
architecture  of  which,  and  the  Roman  coin*  that  ate 
sometime*  dug  up  here,  it  is  thought  to  have  been  a 
camp  or  station  of  the  Romans.  The  town  is  well 
built,  and  is  almost  surrounded  witb  water.  It  is  a 
siguiory  of  13  lordabips,  in  which  are  several  chapels. 
Horn -castle  contained  in  iSii,  2622  inhabitants,  who 
are  principally  occupied  in  the  manufacture  of  leather. 
It  has  a  market  on  Saturdays,  and  fairs  in  June  and 
August. 

HORNDON,  atown  of  Essex  in  England.  It  stands 
near  a  rivulet,  that  at  a  small  distance  from  hence  fall* 
into  tbe  Thame*.  Population  378  in  1811.  E.  Long. 
0.  30.  N.  Lat.  51.  20. 

BORNE,  George,  an  English  prelate  of  great 
eminence,  wa*  born  in  tbe  vicinity  of  Maidstone,  in 
the  county  of  Kent,  in  the  year  1730.  His  father  wa* 
rector  of  Otharo,  and  having  for  some  time  acted  in  tbe 
capacity  of  a  tutor  at  Ox  fori),  was  well  qualified  tn  su- 
perintend tbe  education  of  bis  son  George.  However, 
that  be  might  not  be  spoiled  by  too  long  a  residence  at 
home,  he  was,  by  tbe  advice  of  a  friend,  sent  to  Maid- 
stone school  at  the  age  of  13,  where  be  continued  un- 
der an  eminent  teacher  for  two  year*,  and  acquired 
some  knowledge  of  oriental  literature,  particularly  tbe 
Hebrew,  and  went  to  Oxford  in  hi*  1  cih  year'.     Here 
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.    be  iiidefotignbly  laboured  Id  store  bit  mind  with  almost  genuine  friendship,  which  continued  through  the  whole     Borne. 

mi  every  branch  of  useful  learning,  end  resolved  to  meke  of  life.  v-  , 

polite- literature  subservient  to  the  knowledge  end  illas-  In  1764!  Mr  Home  wee  creeted  D.  D.  although  eet 

(ration  oflfae  Scriptures.    He  studied  the  Hebrew  mora  ret  advanced  to  no  conspicuous  station.     On  the  death 

attentively,  end  mi  wisely  exhorted  to  abandon  the  of  Dr  Jenner,  the  president  of  Magdalen  college,  Dr 

'  method  of  Buitorf,  so  encumbered  with  that  lead  of  Home  wee  appointed  to  succeed  him  in  e  pott  at  once 
rubbish,  the  masoretic  punctuation.  The  rectitude  of  honourable  and  valuable,  in  the  beginning  of  1768, 
his  conduct,  and  the  vivacity  of  his  conversation,  gain-  after  which  we  are  informed  that  be  exchanged  e  aiugla 
ed  him  the  esteem  of  every  person  with  whom  he  wee  for  a  married  life.  Next  jeer  he  published  "  ConaiaV 
ecqualnted.  In  the  year  1749  he  wee  mode  B.  A.  and  rations  on  the  life  and  death  of  St  John  the  Baptist, 
next  year  was  elected  torn  fellowship  in  Magdalen  col-  being  the  substance  of  several  sermons  preached  by  bras 
ledge,  without  any  solicitation  upon  his  part.  before  the  university."  In  1771,  he  was  chow*  chap- 
About  this  time  be  became  a  proselyte  to  what  are  lain  in  ordinary  to  hie  majesty,  which  he  held  for  ten 
ealleathemysterieaof/fw(cAMtcemaRUfn,cbtefly  through  years.  In  1772,  when  a  number  of  clergymen  had 
the  influence  of  Mr  William  Jones.  His  mind,  at  the  formed  the  resolution  of  petitioning  parliament  for  re- 
age  of  19,  was  completely  fettered  by  those  doctrines,  lief  asto  the  subscribing  the  liturgy  net}  thirty-nine  un- 
believing that  it  was  the  design  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  tides,  Dr  Home  determined,  if  possible,  to  defeat  their 
and  Dr  Clarke,  to  subvert  the  theology  of  the  Scrip-  object,  for  which  purpoee  be  published  "  Oontioeratieaa 
tores,  end  introduces  the  stoical  ammo  mundi  into  the  on  tba  projected  reformation  of  the  charch  of  England, 
place  of  the  God  of  the  universe  !  Under  the  influence  in  a  letter  to  Lord  North." 

of  such  an  infatuated  whim,  it  is  not  astonishing  that  he  He  new  let  about  the  finishing  uf  his  greatest  wetlr, 

should  endeavour  to  discredit  the  system  of  Newton,  which  had  occupied  his  attention  for  almost  20  years. 

He  obtained  the  degree  of  M.  A.  in  the  year  1752,  This  was  his  "  Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Psalms," 

.    when  he  engaged  in  a  controversy  on  the  subject  of  the  which  appeared  in  1776,  in  a  vols  quarto.     It  exhibits 

cherubim,  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  subscribing  profound  erudition,  a  great  genius,  and  fervent  piety  j 

himself  Ingenuttt.     With  a  vice  to  recommend   the  and  is  perused  with  much  pleasure  and  advantage  by 

writings  of  Hutchinson,  be  published  "  A  fair,  candid,  every  judge  of  merit.     In  the  same  year  he  was  chosen 

and  impartial  state  of  the  case  between  Sir  Isaac  New-  vice-chancellor  of  the  university,  which  he  held  to  the 

ton  and  Mr  Hutchinson;  in  which  is  shewn,  bow  far  a  latter  end  of  the  year  1780.     On  the  publication  of 

system  of  physics  is  capable  of  mathematical  detooiKtra-  Dr  Adam  Smith's  letter,  containing  an  account  of  the 

tion  ',  how  far  Sir  Isaac's,  as  inch  a  system,  hae  that  de-  death  of  Mr  David  Home,    Dr  Home,  in  the  year 

monstration  ;  and  consequently,  what  regard  Mr  Hut-  1777,  bublicly  animadverted  upon  it,  in  "  A  letter  ts> 

chinaon's  claim  may  deserve  to  hare  paid  it."    In  the  Adam  Smith,  L  L.  D.  on  the  life,  death,  and  phito- 

year  1 753  Mr  Home  entered  into  holy  orders,  and  ac-  eonhy  of  his  friend  David  Home,  Esq.  by  one  of  the 

quired  high  reputation  as  a  public  speaker,  as  his  com-  people  called  Christiana."     In  this  work  be  exposes  th* 

positions  were  excellent,   and  his  elocution   graceful,  absurdities  of  the  Scotch  philosopher's  performance,  to 

While  preaching  before  the  university,  he  iatrodueed  the  contempt   of  the  religious  world,  with  clear  ami 

some  of  his  peculiar  notions,  which  again  led  him  into  conclusive   reasoning,    and   keen   but  good- humoured 

controversy.     A  piece  made  its  appearance,   entitled  irony.     In  1779,  Dr  Home  published  "Discourses  on 

■■"'■■'  various  subjects  and  occasions,"  in  two  volumes  octavo, 
which  have  procured  the  approbation  of  all  descriptions 
of  readers. 

As  r ice-chancellor  of  the  university  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  Lord  North,  to  whose  interest,  joined 

snymous  pamphlet,1*  Sac.  with  that  of  Lord  Hewkesbury,  he  was  indebted,   in 

0  the  Hutcbinsoniani,  was  1781,  for  the  deanery  of  Canterbury.     His  time  was 


*  A  word  to  tbe  Hutchinsonians ;  or,  remarks  on  three 
extraordinary  sermons,  lately  preached  before  the  u 
renity  of  Oxford,  by  Dr  Patten,  Mr  Wetherell,  and 
Mr  Horne."  To  this  our  author  replied  in  bis  "  A- 
pology  for  certain  gentlemen  in  the  university  of  Ox- 
ford, aspersed  in  a  late 
The  vindication,  of  the  bit 


supposed  to  be  the  production  of  Dr  Kennicott,  who  now  divided  between  thk  city  and  Oxford,  and  tin 
became  afterwards  so  famous  for  his  labours  iu  collating  conscientious  discharge  of  every  pert  of  his  compter 
Hebrew  manuscripts,  and  his  valuable  edition  of  the  dnty  made  hint  universally  beloved.  In  1784  he  pub- 
Hebrew  Bible.  He  (Mr  Home)  was  chosen  proctor  lished  letters  ofl  infidelity,  similar  to  his  reply  to  Dr 
of  the  university  in  1758,  and  on  the  honourable  term'-  Adam  Smith.  The  books  against  which,  bar  levelled 
nation  of  his  authority  was  created  B.  D.  When  Mr  his  ridicule  an  ,  "  An  apology  for  tbe  life  and  writing* 
(afterward-*  Dr)  Kennicott,  gave  the  world  proposals  of  David- Hume,  Esq.;"  Hume's  ".Dialogues  on  oatu- 
for  collating  the  text  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  for  tbe  pur-  ral  religion;"  An' essay  on  suicide  by  the  same  author, 
"  and  a  treatise  entitled  "  Doubts  of  tbe  Infidels."     In 

the  year  1790,  when  Dr  Bagot  was  translated  lo  the 
see  of  St  Asaph,  Dr  Home  was  appointed  to  succeed 
him  in  the  see  of  Norwich.  His  last  literary  labours 
were  "  Obwrrations  ou  the  case  of  tbe  Protestant  dis- 
senters with  reference  to  the  corporation  and  test  acts," 
1790;  and  "  A  charge  intended  to  bavo  been  deliver- 
hnmbly  submitted  to  the'  consideration  of  the  learned  ed  to  tho  clergy  of  the  diocese  of  Norwich,"  at  his  tint 
and  .Christian  world."  But  an  acquaintance  which  visitation,  1 791.  When  be  was  raised  to  tbe  eprseopit 
thus  began  in  hostility  was  converted  afterwards  into      dignity,  his  health,  always  delicate,  began  rapidly  to 

dectiue;. 


pose  of  correcting  the  original,  and  preparing  for  a  new 
translation,  Mr  Horne  won  veay  much  alarmed. 
falsely  apprehended  tbat  the  adoption  of  such  a 
would  overwhelm  the  sacred  text  with  licentious  criti- 
cism ;  on  which  account  he  published,  in  1760,  "  A 
view  of  Mr  Keneicott'i  method  of  correcting  the  He- 
brew text,   with  three   queries    formed   thereon,   and 
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decline ;  but  from  the  waters  of  Bath  he  received  great         floRKUT,  a  town  of  Middlesex,  Gve  mile*  oortb  of  norm*? 
relief,  to  which  place  ho  repaired  a  third  time  in  tbo     London.     It  is  a  long  straggling  place,  Situated  in  a '       |  ••* 
"  low  valley,  but  extremely  pleasant,  having  the  new  ri-    H^1***- 

for  winding  iLrough  it.     It*  church,  of  which  High- ,    *>""*  | 
ipposed  to  he  built  with  the  itonea 


l«a»«T-    barrett  of  1791.     Oo  bit  way  he  wa*  seised  with  a 
'  *     ■*  stroke  of  the  palsy,  and  after  languishing  for  a  few 
weeks,  he  died  at  Bath  on  the  17th  of  January  1791, 
in  the  Sad  year  of  his  age. 

He  was  powerfully  animated  in  fail  last  momenta  by 
tboae  hopes  which  apring  from  tbe  promises  of  the  got-,  nor  from  the  moat 
pel,  and  the  inexpressible  satisfaction  of  a  well-spent  this  is  a  coppice  of  y 
life.  Hi*  erudition  waa  extensive,  hia  piety  sincere, 
and  hia  whole  life  exemplary,  Hia  charity,  both  of  a 
public  and  private  nature,  waa  very  extensive,  and  if 
not;  in  debt  at  the  and  of  the  year,  be  waa  perfectly  ss- 
tiafied.  Hi*  posthumous  works  are,  vol*  iii.  nod  iv.  of 
"  Discpurse*  on  several  subjects  and  occasions  j"  a  vo- 
lume of  sermon*;  and  "  Caution*  to  tbo  reader*  of  Mr 
Law." 

HORNERS,  tboae  people  whose  business  it  i*  to 
prepare  varioua  utensils  of  the  horns  of  cattle.  The 
hornera  were  a  very  ancient  and  considerable  fraterni- 
ty in  tb«  city  of  London  some  hundred  years  ago. 


gate  is  a  hamlet,  6  ■  .  _ 

that  came  from  Lodge-Hill,  the  bishop  of  London1* 
bun  ting-seat  in  hi*  park;  here  ;  it  having  been  hi*  ma- 
*  it  time*.  About  a  mile  nearer 
ig  trees,  called  Hornta/  wood, 
at  tbe  entrance  of  which  i*  a  public-house,  which  com- 
mands a  fine  prospect,  and  is  a  great  resort  of  the  citi- 
zen* of  London.  In  1811,  Hornsey  contained  3349 
inhabitant*. 

HORNPIPE,  a  common  instrument  of  mnsic  in 
Wales,  consisting  of  a  wooden  pipe,  with  boles  at  sta- 
ted distance*,  and  a  born  at  each  end ;  (he  one  to  col- 
lect the  wind  blown  into  it  by  the  mouth,  and  the," 
other  to  carry  off  the  sounds  as  rood  pi  ate  J  by  the  per- 
former. 

HORNPIPE  is  also  tbe  name  of  an  English  air,  pro- 
bably derived  from  tbe  above  instrument.     ™ 


tbe  reign  of  Edward  II.  they  complained  to   parlia-     sore  of  this  air  is  triple  time,  with  six  crotchets  in  a 


ment,  that  by  foreigners  buying  up  the  horns  in  Eng- 
land, they  were  in  danger  of  being  ruined,  and  this 
business  last  10  the  nation.  For  this  reason  waa  made 
the  statute  6  Edw.  IV.  by  which  the  sal*  of  horns  to 
foreigners  (except  snch  as  tbe  said  homers  refused)  ws* 
prohibited  ;  and  the  wardens  bad  power  granted  them 
to  search  all  tbe  markets  in  London,  and  twenty-four 
miles  round,  and  to  inspect  Sturbridge  and  Ely  fairs, 
to  prevent  such  practices,  and  to  purchase  horns  at  sta- 
ted prices.  But  on  pLaosjble  pretence*  this  law  was  re- 
pealed in  tbe  reign  of  James  I.  and  thereupon  the  old 
evil  revived.  The  homers  again  applied  to  pailier 
meat,  and  King  Edward's  statute  wa*  renewed  (except- 
ing aa  to  the  inspection  of  tbe  fairs),  and' still  remains 
in  force.  The  importation  of  uu  wrought  horns  into 
this  country  is  also  prohibited.  In  175?,  there  were 
exported  to  Holland  514,^00  lantern  leaves,  besides 
powder  flasks.  Them  was  formerly  a  duty  of  20  shil- 
lings a  thousand,  under  which  in  1682  were  exported 
76,650  i  but  in  tbe  reign,  of  George  I.  this  duty  was 
taken  off,  and  these  and  all  other  manufactures  made 
of  horns  may  be  exported  free.  The  present  company 
of  homers  was  incorporated  January  13.  1638}  and 
consists  of  a  master,  two  wardens,  and  nine  assistants, 
without  livery  or  hall.  They  have  a  warehouse  in 
Spitalbelds,  to.  which  the  horns  are  sent  as  brought 
from  town  and.  country-markets,  and  thence  regularly 
divided,  the  widows  and  orphans  of  deceased  members 
having  equal  shares. 

HORNET,  a  species  of  wasp.  See  Vista,  Ento- 
mology hides. 

HORNING,  in  Seals  Law,  a  writing  Issuing  Tram 
tbe  signet,  in  hi*  majesty's  name,  at  the  instance  of  a 
creditor  against  his  debtor,  commanding  bim  to  pay  or 
perform  within  a. certain  lime,  under  pain  of  being  de- 
clared rebel,  and  by  a  caption  put  in  prison. 

HORNSF.Y,  a  town  in  Yorkshire,  188  miles  north 
from  London,  and  15  from  Hull.  It  is  almost  surround. 
ed  by  a  small  arm  of  the  sea  ;  and  the  church  having 
a  high  steeple,  is  a  noted  sea-mark.  Not  many  years 
ago  there  was  a  street  here,  called  Jbrrtaey-otck,  which 
was  washed  away  by  the  sea,  except  a  house  or  two. 
The  inhabitants  amounted  to  704  in  18 it, 


bar;  four  of  which,  are  to  bo  beat  with  the  hand  down 
and  two  op. 

HOROGRAPHY,  the  art  of  making  or  construct- 
ing dials ;  called  also  dialling,,  borologiograpby,  gnn- 
nwnica,  tciatberica,  photosciathericn,  &.c. 

HOKOLOGIUM,  'fl-pbyw,  (composed  of  -;«. 
hora,  "  lime,  hoar,"  and  X*y*c,  "  speech,  discourse,") 
a,  common  name  among  ancient  writers  for  any  instru* 
meat  or  machine  for  measuring  tbe  hours ;  see  Chko- 
nometeb.). — Such  are  our  clocks,  watches,  son-dials, 
&.c.    Sea  Clock,  Watch,  Dial,  and  Clefsydba. 

Modem  inventions,  and  gradual"  improvements,  have 

Jiaen  birth  to  some  new  terms  that  come  properly  on- 
er this  head,  and  annexed  new  meanings  to  others  to- 
tally different  from  what  they  had  originally.  Alt 
chronometers  that  announced  the  henr  by  striking  on 
a  bell,  were  called  clock* :  thus,  wo  read  of  pocket- 
clocks,  though  nothing  could  seem  mom  absurd  than 
to  suppose  that  a  clock,  according  to  the  modem  idea, 
should  be  carried  in  the  pocket.  In  like  manner,  all 
clock*  that  did  not  strike  the  hour  were  called  watches 
or  tiute-picces ;  and  the  different  parts  of  a  striking 
clock  wen  distinguished  by  tbe  watch-part  and  tbe 
clock-part ;  tbe  former  meaning  that  part  which  mea- 
sures the  time,  and  tbe  latter  the  part  which  proclaims 
the  hours.  In  the  report  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  to  tbe 
house  of  commons,  anno  1713,  relative  to  the  loogr- 
tude  act,  be  states  the  difficulties  of  ascertaining  tbe 
longitude  by  means  of  a  watch  ;  yet  it  is. obvious,  from 
several  circumstances,  that  his  remarks  were  directly 
to  be  understood  of  a  time-piece  regulated  by  a  pendu- 
lum i  for  his  objection*  are  founded  op  the  known 
properties  of  the  pendulum,  some  of  which  differ  essen- 
tially from  the  properties  of  the  balance  and  spring.. 
It  is  also  to  be  remembered,  that  ah1  the  attempts  of 
Huygeus  for  finding  the  longitude  were  by  mean*  of 
pendulum  clocks. that  did  not  strike  the  boor,  and  con- 
sequently, according  to  tbe  language  of  the  times,  were 
called  watches.  At  this  time  such  machines  for  mea- 
suring time  MOT  food  in  their  place  are  called  (locks, 
if.they  strike  tbe  hour ;  if  they  do  not  strike  tbe  hour, 
they  are  called  time pieces ;  and  when  constructed  with 
more  carc,-L  foe  a  more  accurate  me  More  of  time,  they. 
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Homlo-    an  called  regulators     Some  artiiU  of  late  have  affect-  Hedadezer  king  of  Baobab  (a  Sam.  viii.  4.  5.),  toofc     1 
giuiu      ed  to  call  mob  watches  M  were  constructed  for  astnne-  '  1700  bones,  and  lamed  all  belonging  to  the  chariots  of  '— 

I    I         niical  and  nautical  observations  by  the  name  of  time-  war,  reserving  only   100   chariot*.      The  judge*   aavd 

X1'^"*-     pieces,  probably  to  iutiraatc  that  they  possess  the  advan.  princes  of  Israel  need  generally  to  ride  el  mole*  or  aWi 

tagfcs  of  those  constructed  with  a  pendulum.  After  David's  time,  horses  wen  mote  CO  mason  is  thai 

Mr  John  Harrison  first  gave  the  name  of  time-keeper  country  of  Jndah,  &c.      Solomon  ii  (be  first  king  est 

to  hit  watch,  for  the  performance   of  which  be  recei-  Jndah  wtm  had  a  great  number  of  bene*,  aed  be  kept 

veil  from  parliament  the  sura  of  ao.oool.    See  Longi-  them  rather  for  pomp  than  for  war )  for  we  do  net  read 

TUDE.  that  he  made  any  military  expedition*.     He  had,  saya 

For  the  account  of  the  principreB  of  this  machine,  see  the  Scripture  (1  King*  iv.  26.),  40,000  st*nl**f  horse* 

TlMl-xiEPER.     And  for  the  chief  improvements  that  fnr  hi*  ehariots,  and  1  1,000  horsemen  distributed  in  bis 

have  been  made  for  the  more  accurate  measure  of  time,  fortified  placet  ( 1  Kings  x.  3(5.).     He  bod  a±»  hones 

see  Pallets,  Pendulum,  and  Scapement.  from  Egypt  (ibid.  tot.  28,  39.)  ;  and  then  was  sot  s 

HOROPTER,   in   Optic*,    is  a  right  line   drawn  set   which  did  not  cost  him  men   than  600  shekels, 

through   the  point  where  the  tiro  optic  axe*  meet,  pa-  wbieb  make  of  our  Money  aboat  90).     Moon  had  for- 

nllel  to  that  which  joins  the  centre*  of  the  two  eyes,  hidden  the  king  of  the  Hebrews  to  keep  a  gnat  num- 

or  the  two  pupils.  her  of  horses  (Deut.  xvii.  16.},  lest  at  any  time  In 

HOROSCOPE,  in  Attroiogy,  tin  degree  or  point  of  1* mild    be   inclined   to   carry  the    people    back    into 

the  heavens  rising  shore  the  eaitern  point  of  the  hori-  Egypt. 

ton  at  any  given  time  when  a  prediction  i*  to  be  made  We  read  in  the  tecond  book  sf  King*  (xxiii.  17.), 

of  a  futon  event :  as,  the  fortune  of  a  person  then  horn,  that  Joaiah  took  away  the  bone*  which  the  kings  of 

the  success  of  a  design  then  laid,   the  weather,   &c.  Jndah  bi*  predecessors  had  consecrated  to  the  sen.  We 

The  word  rs  composed  of  *(<*,  hora,  "  hour,"  and  the  know  the  son  was  worshipped  over  all  the  ntt,  nod  that 

verb  nufw,  video,  "  I  behold,"  the  hone,  the  swiftest  of  tame  beast*,  was  consecrated 

Such  was  at  one  time  the  infatuation  concerning  ho-  to  this  deity,  .who  was  represented   a*  riding  in  a  cba- 

fo*copes,  that  Alhertns  Magna*,  Cardan,  and  others,  riot  drawn  by  the  most  beautiful  and  swifted  horses  in 

are  said  to  ban  bad  the  temerity  to  draw  that  of  Jesus  the  world,  and  performing  every  day  bit  jcoraey  from 

•Christ.  east  to  west,  in  order  to  communicate  hi*  light  to  man- 

,  Horoscope  i*  also  need  for  a  scheme  or  figure  of  the  kind.    Xenophon  describe*  a  solemn  sacrifice  of  bone*, 

twetre  booses,  i.   e.  the    twelve    signs  of  the  zodiac,  which  was  made  with   ceremony  to  the  HP  ;    they  wen 

wherein  is  marked  the  disposition  of  the   heavens  for  all  the  finest  Steeds,  and  were  led  with  a  while  chariot, 

any  given   time.     Thus  we  say,  to  draw  a  horoscope,  crowned,  and  consecrated   to.  the  line  god.     We  may 

construct  a  horoscope,  &e.     We  call  it,  more  peculiar*  believe  that  the  horses  which  Jotiah  removed  out  of  the 

ly,  calculating  a  nativity,  when  the  life  and  fortune  of  conrt  of  the  temple,  were  appointed  for  the  like  sacri- 

a  person  are  the  subject  of  the  prediction;  for  they  fices.     The  rabbins  inform  ns,  that  these  horses  wen 

draw  horoscopes  of  cities,  great  enterprises,  &c.     See  every  morning  put  to  the  chariot*  dedicated  to  the  inn. 

House.  whereof  there  is  mention  made  in  the  same  book  j  and 

HOROSCOPY.     See  Divination,  N°  2.  that  the  king,   or  some  of  his  officers,  got  up  and  rode 

HORREA,  in  Roman  antiquity,  were  public  mage-  to  meet  the  son  in  it*  rising,  as  far  as  from  the  eastern 

xines  of  corn  and  salt-beef,  out  of  which  the  soldiers  gate  of  the  temple  to  the  suburbs  of  Jerusalem.    Others 

wen  furnished  on  tlieir  march  in  the  military  roads  of  are  of  opinion,  that  the  bone*  mentioned  h)  the  book  of 

the  empire.    Horrea  was  also  the  name  which  they  gave  Kings  wen  of  wood,  stone,  or  metal,  erected  in  the 

to  their  granaries.  temple  in  honour  of  the  sun :  Others,  that  they  wen 

HORROX,  Jeremiah,  an  eminent  English  astro-  borate  which  none  were  permitted  to  ride  or  fasten  to 

nomer  in  the  17th  century,   was  born  at  Texteth  near  the  yoke,  hot  were   free,  and   left  to  themselves,  like 

Liverpool  in  Lancashire  fa  1619.     He   died,  to  the  these  which  Julius  Cesser  let  loose  and  set  at  liberty  af- 

great  loss  of  that  science  and  of  the  world,  in  the  23d  ter  his  passage  of  the  Rubicon. 

year  of  his  site,  after  be  had  just  finished  hi*  Vtmit  in  Horses  wen  used  both  amongst  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
Sole  visa  ;  which,  with  some  other  works,  were  publish-  mans  in  war,  but  wen  not  originally  very  numerous ; 
ed  by  Dr  Wallis,  in  quarto.  lor  as  each  horseman  provided  his  own  horse,  few  would 

HORROR,  strictly  signifies  snch  an  excess  of  fear     be  able  to  bear  the  expence.    Horses  for  a  considerable 

as  make*  a  person  tremble.  See  Fear,  Fright,  and  time  wen  managed  by  the  voice  alone,  or  by  a  switch, 
TERROR.  In  medicine,  it  denotes  a  shivering  and  alia-  without  bridle,  saddle,  or  stirrups.  Their  harness  was 
king  of  the  whole  body,  coming  by  fit*.  It  is  common  akin*  of  beast*,  or  sometime*  cloth.  Both  horses  and 
at  the  beginning  of  all  fevers,  bnt  is  particularly  n-  men  amongst  the  Greeks  underwent  a  severe  probation 
raarkable  in  those  of  the  intermittent  kind.  before  their  admission  into  the  cavalry.— Home-rate* 

Hohkoh  if  a  Vacuum,  was  an  imaginary  principle  wen  common  amongst  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and 
among  the  ancient  philosophers,  to  which  they  ascribed  the  place  when  they  ran  or  breathed  their  coursers  was 
.  the  ascent  of  water  in  pumps,  and  ether  similar  plieno-    called  hippodromut. 

mens,  which  are  now  known  to  be  occasioned  by  the  Management  afa  Hokss  upon  and  after  a  Journey. 
weight  of  the  air.  See  that  hi*  thoes  be  not  too  strait,  or  press  his  feet,  but 

HORSE.     See  Eaui's,  Mammalia  Index.  be  exactly  shaped  ;  and  let  him  be  shod  Some  day*  be- 

Horses  were  very  rare  io  Judrea  till  Solomon's  time,     fon  you  begin  a  journey,  that  they  may  be  settled  to 
Before  him  we  find  no  horsemen   mentioned  in  the  ar-     his  feet. 
mics  of  Israel.  David  having  won  a  great  battle  against         Observe  that  be  is  furnished  with  a  bitt  proper  for 
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Home,  him,  ana  by  no  means  too  heavy,  which  may  iodine 
"  *  ~*  him  to  carry  low,  or  to  rest  upon  the  hand  when  he 
JJ*        jrrowa  weary,  which  hortomeD  c*Ji  making  vie  of  hit 

The  month  of  tho  bitt  ihonld  rest  upon  hit  ban 
about  half  a  finger's-breadtb  from  hi*  toshes,  to  a»  aot 
to  make  him  frumble  hie  lip* ;  the  curb  should  rest  in 
hollow  of  hi*  beard  a  little  aba* a  the  chin  j  and 


h  gall  him,  yon  must  defend  the  place  with  a  piece  of 
bnff  or  other  soft  leather. 

Take  notice  that  the  ■addle  do  not  real  apoo  bit  wi- 
thers, reins,  or  back-bone,  and  tfaat  one  part  of  it  do 
not  pre**  his  back  mora  than  another. 

Some  riders  gall  a  horse's  sines  below  the  saddle  with 
their  stirrup- leathers,  especially  if  he  be  lean  ;   to  bin- 


between  the  points     by  drinking  too 


der  it,  you  should  fis  a  leather  strap 

of  the  fore  and  hind-bows  of  the  saddle,  and  make  the 

st irrup- leather  pass  over  them. 

Begin  your  journey  with  short  marches,  especially 
If  yonr  horse  has  not  been  exercised  for  a  long  time  ; 
suffer  him  to  stale  as  often  as  you  find  him  inclined  : 
and  not  only  so,  but  intite  him  to  it  j  but  do  not  ex- 
cite your  mares  to  stale,  became  their  vigour  will  bo 
thereby  diminished. 

It  it  advisable  to  ride  very  softly,  for  a  quarter  or 
half  an  hour  before  yon  arrive  at  the  irni,  tfaat  the 
bone  not  being  too  warm,  nor  ont  of  breath,  when 
put  into  the  stable,  you  may  unbridle  him  :  but  if  yonr 
business  obliges  yon  to  put  on  sharply,  you  must  then 
(the  weather  being  warns)  let  him  be  walked  in  a  man's 
band,  (hat  he  may  cool  by  degrees  -,  otherwise,  if  it  be 
Very  cold,  let  him  be  covered  with  cloths,  and  walked 
op  and  down  in  some  place  free  from  wind  j  but  in 
case  you  have  not  the  convenience  of  a  sheltered  walk, 
■table  him  forthwith,  and  let  his  whole  body  be  rubbed 
nod  dried  with  straw. 

Although  some  people  will  have  their  horses  legs 
Tabbed  down  with  straw  as  soon  as  they  are  brought 
into  the  stable,  thinking  to  supple  them  by  that 
means  ;  yet  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  errors  that  can  be 
committed,  and  produces  no  other  effects  (ban  to  draw 
down  into  the  legs  those  humours  that  are  always  stir- 
red op  by  the  fatigue  of  the  journey ;  not  that  the 
Tubbing  of  horses  leg*  is  to  be  disallowed  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, we  highly  approve  of  it,  only  would  not  have 
it  done  at  their  first  arrival,  hot  when  they  are  perfectly 
coaled. 

Being  came  to  your  inn,  as  soon  as  your  horse  is 
partly  dried,  and  ceases  to  beat  in  the  flanks,  let  htm 
be  unbridled,  his  bitt  washed,  cleansed,  and  wiped,  and 
let  him  eat  his  hay  at  pleasure. 

If  yonr  horse  be  very  dry,  and  yon  have  not  given 
him  water  on  the  road,  give  him  oats  washed  in  good 
mild  ale. 

The  dust  and  sand  will  sometimes  so  dry  the  tongues 
and  mouths  of  horses,  that  they  lose  their  appetites  : 
in  such  case,  give  them  bran  well  moistened  with  wa- 
ter to  cool  and  refresh  their  months  j  or  wash  their 
mouths  and  toogue  with  a. wet  sponge,  to  oblige  them 
to  eat 

The  foregoing  directions  are  to  be  observed  after 
moderate  riding  j  bnt  if  you  have  rode  excessively  bard, 
unsaddle  your  horse,  and  scrape  off  the  sweat  with  a 
sweating- knife,  or  scraper,  holding  it  with  both  hands, 
and  going  always  with  the  hair}  then  rub  fail  head  and 
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ears  with  a  large  hair-cloth,  wipe  him  nlso  netween  tint    Hone. 
fore  leg*  and  bind  legs  ;-  En  the  meanwhile,  his  body  '       »    '^ 
should  be  robbed  all  over  with  straw,  especially  under 
his  belly  and  beneath  the  saddle,  till  be  ia  thoroughly 

That  dona,  set  on  the  saddle  again  ;  cover  him  ;  and 
if  you  have  a  warn  place,  let  him  be  gently  led  on  anal 
down  in  it  for  a  quarter  of  an  boar  ;  but  if  not,  let  him 
dry  where  be  stands. 

Or  yon  may  unsaddle  him  immediately  }  scrape  off 
the  sweat ;  let  the  ostler  take  a  little  vinegar  in  hi* 
month  and  squirt  it  into  the  horse's;  then  rob  bis 
head,  between  she  fore  and  hind  legs,  and  his  whose 
body,  till  he  i*  pretty  dry  ;  let  him  not  drink  till  he  is 
thoroughly  cool,  and  ha*  eaten  a  few  oats  ;  for  many, 

l_   j.:.ll_    *__    .--_       i -     L-_- .     - Jl-i        C-»     -£- 


r  by  a  fins,  ; 


Set    the 
i  order  to  dry  the 


saddle  in   the 

When  bones  are  arrived  at  an  inn,  a  man  should, 
before  they  are  unbridled,  lift  up  their  feet,  to  see 
whether  they  went  any  of  their  shoe*,  or  if  those  they 
have  do  not  rest  upon  their  side*  ;  afterward*  he  should 
pick  and  clear  them  of  the  earth  and  grave)  which  may 
be  got  betwixt  their  shoes  and  soles. 

If  yon  water  them  abroad,  upon  their  return  from 
the  river  cause  their  feet  to  be  stopped  with  cow- 
dung,  which  will  ease  the  pain  therein  ;  and  if  it  bo  in 
the  evening,  let  the  dung  continue  in  their  feet  all 
night,  to  keep  thorn  soft  and  in  good  condition  ;  bnt  if 
your  hone  have  brittle  feet,  it  will  be  requisite  to  anoint 
the  fore  feet,  at  the  on-setting  of  the  hoof*,  with  bon- 
ier, oil,  or  hog's  grease,  before  yon  water  him  in  the 
morning,  and  in  dry  weather  they  should  he- also  greased 
at  noon. 

Many  bones,  as  soon  as  unbridled,  instead  of  eas- 
ing, lay  themselves  down  to  rest,  by  reason  of  the 
great  pain  they  have  in  their  feet,  so  that  a  man  is  apt 
to  think  them  sick  :  but  if  be  looks  to  their  eyes,  he 
will  see  they  are  lively  and  good  j  and  if  be  olenkhem 
meet  as  they  are  Tying,  they  will  eat  it  very  willingly  ; 
yet  if  he  bandies  their  feet,  he  will  find  them  extreme- 
ly hot,  which  discovers  their  suffering  in  that  part. 
Ton  must  therefore  see  if  their  shoes  do  not  rest  upon 
their  soles,  which  is  somewhat  difficult  to  be  certainly 
known  without  unshoeing  them ;  bnt  if  yon  take  off 
their  shoes,  then  look  to  the  inside  of  then,  and  you 
■nay  perceive  that  those  parts  which  rest  wpen  the 
soles  are  more  smooth  and  shining  then  the  others ; 
in  this  case  you  are  to  pare  their  feet  in  those  parts, 
and  fix  on  their  shoes  again,  anointing  the  hoofs,  and 
stopping  the  soles  with  scalding  hot  black  pitch  or 
tar. 

After  a  long  day's  jonrney,  at  night  feel  your  horse's 
back,  if  be  bo  pinobed,  galled,  or  swelled  (if  you  do 
not  immediately  discover  it,  perhaps  yon  may  alter  sup- 
per), there  is  nothing  better  than  to  rob  it  with  good 
brandy  and  tbe  white  of  an  egg.  If  the  galls  are  be- 
tween the  legs,  use  the  same  remedy ;  bat  if  the  ostler 
rubs  him  well  between  tbe  legs,  be  will  seldom  be  gal- 
led in  that  part. 

In  order  to  preserve  hones  after  travel,  take  these 
few  useful  instructions.  Wbea  yon  are  arrived  from  a 
journey,  immediately  draw  tbe  two  heel-nails  of  the 
fore  feet ;  and,  if  it  be  a  large  shoe,  then  four  :  two 
or  three  days  after,  you  may   blood  hint  in  tbe  neck,. 
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Mid  feed  him  for  loot  u  days  only   with   wet   bran,  them  to*  great  a  quantity  at  a  time,  and  take  a  [Utle 

•>  witlwut  giving  him  any  oatt ;  but  keep  him  well  lit-  blood  from  them  now  and  than.  *. 

tend.  When  a  burse  begins  to  drink  water  heartily,  it  is  a 

The  reason  why  you  an  to  draw  the  heel-nails,  U  certain  aign  that  be  will  recover  in  a  abort  time.   Aa  ta 

because  the  heel*  are  apt  to  swell,  and  if  tbey  are.  not  the  method  of  firing  him  water  daring  a  journey,  ob- 

tknt  eased,  the  shoes   would   prtaa  and  itrai ten  them  tervo  (be  following  rule*  : 

too  much  :  it  ia  also  advisable  to  atop  them  with   cow-  All  tbe  while  you  are  upon  a  journey,  let  your  horse 

dung  for  a  while  5  bat  do  not  take  the  shoes  off,  nor  drink  of  tbe  first  good  water  yon  com  to,  after  seven 

pare  tbe  feet,  because  tbe  humours  are  drawn  down  by  o'clock  in  the  morning  if  it  be  in 


e  or  ten  in  winter. 


1  neither  to* 


that  means. 

The  following  bath  will  be  very  serviceable  for  pre- 
serving your  horse's  legs.  Take  tbe  dung  of  a  cow 
or  ox,  and  make  it  thin  with  vinegar,  so  as  to  be  of 
the  consilience  of  thick  broth  j  and  having  added  a 
handful  of  small  salt,  rob  his  fore  legs  from  the  knees, 
end  the  bind  leg*  from  tbe  gambrels,  chafing  them 
-well  with  and  against  tbe  Lair,  that  the  remedy  may 
sink  in  and  stick  to  those  parts,  that  they  may  be  all 
covered  over  with  it.  Tbns  leave  the  horse  till  morn- 
ing, not  wetting  his  legs,  but  giving  him  bis  water  that  that  can  be  imagined  for  horses,  by  which  many  an 
evening  in  a  pail ;  next-morning  lead  b!ra  to  the  river,  rendered  pursy, 
or  wash  his  legs  in  well  water,  which  is  very  good,  and  ~™  " 

will  keep  them  from  swelling. 

Those  persons,  who,  to  recover  tbeir  horses  feet, 
'make  a  bole  in  them,  which  they  fill  with  moistened 
cow  dung,  and  keep  it  in  tbeir  fore  feet  during  tbe 
space  of  a  month,  do  very  ill  ■;  because,  though  the  con- 
tinual moisture  that  issues  from  the  dung  occasions  tbe 
growing  of  the  hoof,  yet  it  dries  and  shrinks  it  so  ex- 


Tbat  is  accounted  good  water  which  is  neither 
quick  and  piercing,  nor  too  muddy  and  stinking. 

This  is  ta  be  dune,  unless  you  would  hove  him  gal- 
lop a  long  tints  after  drinking ;  for  if  so,  you  mutt  for- 
bear. 

Though  it  is  the  custom  in  England  to  run  and 
gallop  horses  after  drinking,  which  we  call  watering- 
catirsn,  to  bring  them  (as  they  say)  into  wind  ;  yet 
says  M.  d«  Solleyiel,  it  n  the  most  pernicious  practicr 


While  a  horse  is  drinking,  draw  up  his  head  five  or 
lis  times,  making  him  move  a  little  between  every 
draught ;  and  notwithstanding  be  be  warm,  and  sweat 
very  much,  yet  if  be  is  not  quite  out  of  breath,  and 
yoo  have  still  four  or  five  miles  to  ride,  he  will  be  bet- 
ter after  drinking  a  little,  than  if  he  had  drank  none 
at  all :  it  ia  true,  indeed,  that  if  the  hone  ia  very  warm, 
yea  should,  at  coming  out  of  the  water,  redouble  your 
cessively  vrhenont  of  that  place,  that  it  splits  and  breaks  pace,  to  make  bim  go  at  a  gentle  trot,  to  warm  tbe 
like  glass,  and  tbe  foot  immediately  straitens.     For  it      water  in  bis  belly. 

is  certain,  that  cow-dung  (contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Yen  ought  to  let  bim  drink  after  this  manner  du- 
many  people)  spoils  n  horse's  hoof:  it  does  indeed  mois-  ring  tbe  whole  time  of  your  journey  ;  because,  if  when 
ten  the  sole,  but  it  dries  up  the  hoof,  which  is  of  a  dif-  yen  happen  to  bait  he  he  hot  or  sweaty,  you  must 
fereat  nature  from  it.  In  order,  therefore,  to  recover  not  let  him  drink  for  a  long  time,  as  it  would  en- 
a  horse's  feet,  instead  of  cow-dung,  fill  a  hole  with  blue  danger  bis  life  j  and  when  bis  bridle  is  taken  off,  his 
wet  clay,  and  make  him  keep  his  fore-feet  in  it  for  a  excessive  thirst  will  binder  him  from  eating,  so  that  he 
/month.  will  not  offer  to  touch  bis  meat  for  an  hour  or  two, 

Most  bones  that  are  fatigued  or  over-rid,  and  made  which  perhaps  your  occasion  will  not  allow  you  for  a 
lean  by  long  journeys,  fasve  tbeir  flanks  altered  with-  baiting  time,  and  nut  to  have  any  food  will  render  him 
nut  being  pursy,  especially  vigorous  horses  that  have     onfit  for  travel. 

worked  too  violently.  If  you  meet  with  any  ford  before  you  come  to  your 

There  is  no  method  better  to  recover  them,  than  to  ion,  ride  the  bone  through  it  two  or  three  times,  hut 
give  each  of  them  in  the  morning  balf  a  pound  of  ho-  not  op  to  his  belly  :  this  will  not  only  cleanse  his  legs, 
ney  very  well  mingled  with  scalded  bran  ;  and  when  hut  the  coldness  of  the  water  will  bind  up  the  humours, 
tbey  readily  eat  the  half  pound,  give  them  tbe   next     and  prevent  them  from  descending. 


time  a  whole  one,  and  afterwards  two  pounds,  every 
day,  continuing  this  course  till  yonr  horses  an  empty, 
and  purge  kindly  with  it  5  hot  as  soon  as  yon  perceive 
that  their  purging  ceases,  forbear  to  give  them  any 
more  honey. 

You  may  administer  powder  of   liquorice    in    the 
scalded  bran  for  a  considerable  time  ■,  and  to  cool  their 
Uood,  it  will  not  be  improper 
or  four  glytten.  , 

In  case  the  horse  be  very  lean,  it  is  expedient  to 
give  him  some  wet  bran,  over  aod  above  his  propor- 
tion of  onto  ;  and  grass  is  also  extraordinary  beneficial, 
ifhe  be  not  puny. 

If  it  be  a  mare,  pot  her  to  a  bone ;  and  if  she  never 
had  a  foal  before,  it  will  enlarge  her  belly. 


If  your  horse  has  been  very  warm,  and  you  have  not 
had  the  conveniency  of  watering  bim  upon  the  read,  be 
will,  when  unbridled,  eat  but  very  little  ;  therefore  be 
should  have  his  oats  given  him  washed  in  ale  or  beer, 
or  only  same  of  them,  if  you  intend  to  feed  bim  again 
after  he  has  drank.   - 

Some  are  of  opinion,  that  horses  are  often  spoiled  by 
let  them  have  three  giving  them  oats  before  tbeir  water  ;  because  tbey  say 
tbe  water  makes  the  eats  pass  too  sooa,  and  ont  of  the 
stomach  undigested.  But  M.  de  Solleysel  affirms,  that 
though  it  be  the  common  custom  not  to  do  it  till  after, 
yet  it  is  proper  to  feed  with  oats  both  before  and  after, 
especially  if  the  bone  be  worm,  and  has  been  hard  rode ; 
for  he  will  be  a  great  deal  the  better  for  it,  and  in  no 
danger  of  becoming  sick. 


Sometimes  excessive  feeding  may  do    horses    more  Breeding  of  Hobses.     When  the  stallion  is  chosen,  ^g^, 

harm  than  good,    by   rendering    them   subject  to  tbe      and  all  the  mares  intended  for  bim  arc  collected   togc-jfrfgtt. 


Jarcy.     You 


ihonld  therefore  be  emotions 
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ther,  there  must  be  another  stone  horse,  to  discover 
which 
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which  ef  the  mare*  are  in  heart  ana,  «t  (lie  mm  time, 
■-  contribute  to  infiamo  them.  All  the  mare*  are  to  be 
brought  successively  to  this  stone-horse,  winch  should 
alio  be  inflamed,  and  suffered  frequently  to  neigh.  A* 
be  ii  for  leaping  every  one,  *neh Mare  not  in  neat  keep 
him  off,  wbilat  those  which  era  m  suffer  Sim  to  ap- 
proach them.  Bat  instead  of  being  allowed  to  satisfy 
his  impulse,  he  roust  be  ltd  away,  and  the  rent  stallion 
substituted  in  hi*  stead.  This  trial  is  necessary  for  **- 
ceriaining  the  true  time  of  the  mare's  bent,  especially 
of  thorn  which  have  not  yet  bad  a  colt )  for  with  re* 
gard  to  each  at  hare  recently  foaled,  the  heat  usoalry 
begins  nine  day*  after  their  delivery  ;  and"  on  that  very 
day  they  may  be  led  to  the  stallion  to  be  covered  ;  and) 
'  Bine  day*  after,  by  the  experiment  above  mentioned,  it 
nay  be  known  whether  they  are  still  in  heat.  If  they 
are,  they  most  be  covered  a  second  time  ;  and  thassuc- 
cemively  every  ninth  day  while  their  heat  continues ;  for 
when  tbey  am  impregnated,  their  beat  abates,  nod  in  a 
few  day*  ceaaee  entirely. 

But  that  every  thing  may  be  done  entity  and  con- 
veniently, and  at  the  same  time  with  success  and 
advantage,  great  attention,  expence,  and  precaution, 
are  rcqnisite.  The  stud  roust  be  fixed  in  a  good  rail, 
and  in  a  suitable  place,  proportioned  to  the  nornber  of 
mare*  and  Million*  intended  to  be  used.  Tbi*  spot 
must  be  divided  into  several  parts,  inclosed  with  rail* 
•r  ditcbe*  well  fenced  ;  in  tint  part  where  the  pasture 
i*  the  richest,  (he  mere*  in  Told,  and  those  with  erfOt 
by  their  side*,  are  1*  be  kept.  Those  which  are  not 
impregnated,  or  have  not  yet  been  covered,  are  to  be 
separated,  and  kept  with  the  fillies  in  another  close, 
where  the  pasture  is  less  rich,  that  tlsey  may  not  grow 
too  fat,  which  would  obstruct  the  progress  of  genera- 
tion. 'Lastly,  the  young  atone  colts  er  gelding*  are  to 
be  kept  in  the  driest  part  of  the  fields,  and  where  the 
ground  h  most  unequal ;  that  by  running  over  (he  un- 
even surface,  they  may  acquire  a  freedom  in  the  mo- 
tion of  their  legs  and  shoulders.  This  close  where  the 
atone  eohs  are  kept,  must  be  very  rarefuWy  separated 
from  the  others,  le*t  the  young  horses  break  their 
bounds,  and  enervate  themselves  with  the  mares.  If 
the  tract  be  so  large  a*  te  allow  of  dividing  each  of 
theee  clove*  into  two  parts,  for  patting  oxen  and  bene* 
into  them  alternately,  the  pasture  will  last  much  lon- 
ger than  if  continually  eaten  by  horse*  :  the  01  impro- 
ving the  fertility,  whereas  the  horse  lessens  it.  In  each 
of  three  doses  should  be  a  pond  ;  standing  water  being 
better  than  running,  which  often  gripes  them;  and  if 
there'  are  any  trees  in  the  gronnd,  tbey  should  be  left 
standing,  their  shade  being  very  agreeable  to  the  bnrre* 
in  great  heats  ;  but  all  stents  er  slumps  should  be  grub- 
bed up,  and  all  holee  levelled,  to  prevent  accidents.  In 
these  pasture*  your  horses  should  feed  during  the  sum- 
mer; bnt  in  the  winter  the  mares  should  be  kept  in 
the  stable  and  fed  with  hay.  The  colts  also  must  be 
boused,  and  never  (offered  to  feed  abroad  in  winter, 
except  in  very  fine  weather.  Stallions  that  stand  in  the 
■table  should  be  fed  mere  with  straw  than  hay ;  and 
moderately  exercised  till  covering  time,  which  gene- 
rally lasts  from  the  beginning  of  April  to  the  end  of 
June.  But  during  this  season  thev  should  have  no 
other  exercise,  and  be  plentifully  fed,  but  witb  the  same 
food  a*  usual.  Before  the  stallion  is  brought  to  th* 
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mares,  ha  should  be  dressed,  aa  that  wiH  greatly  lv  Ha* 
crease  bta  ardour.  The  mare  moat  a*** be-cutried,  aid  ^«y 
have  no  shoes  on  her  hind  feet,  some  of  them  bring 
ticklish,  and  will  kick  the  stallion,  h  person  hold* 
the  mare  by  the  hatter,  and  two  others  lead  the  stallion 
by  long  rein*  j  when  he  i*  in  a  proper  situation,  ano- 
ther assistant  carefully  direct*  the  yard,  pulling  aside 
the  mare's  tail,  a*  a  single  hair  might  hurt  him  dan- 
gerously. It  sometimes  happens  that  the  stallion  does 
not  complete  the  work  of  generation,  coming  from  the 
mare  without  making  any  injection  j  it  should  there* 
fore  be  atMntivelv  observed,  whether,-  in  the  last  mo- 
ments of  the  copohitioa  the  dock  of  the  stallion**  tail 
has  a  vibrating  motion  ;  for  such  a  motion  always  ac> 
companies  the  emission  of  the  seminal  lymph.  If  ho 
has  performed  the  act,  he  must  on  no  consideration  be 
suffered  to  repeat  it ;  but  be  led  away  directly  to  the 
•table-,  and  there  kept  two  day*.  For,  however  able  a 
good  stallion  may  be  of  covering  every  day  daring  the 
throe  months,  it  is  much  better  to  let  him  be  led  to  > 
mare  only  every  other  day :  hi*  produce  will  be  greater, 
and  be  himself  less  exhausted.  During  the  first  seven 
days,  let  fonr  different  mares  be  successively  brought  to' 
htm  ;  and  the  ninth  day  let  the  first  be  again  brought, 
and  so  successively  while  they  continue  in  heat ;  but  aa 
toon  aa  the  beat  of  any  one  ■•  over,  a  fresh  mare  is  tor 
be  put  in  her  place,  and  covered  in  her  turn  every  nine 
days  i  and  as  several  retain  even  at  the  first,  second,  or 
third  time,  it  is  computed  that  a  stallion,  by  such  ma- 
nagement, may,  during  the  three  months,  cover  (5  or 
18  mare*,  and  beget  10  or  12  colt*.  These  animals 
have  a  very  large  quantity  of  the  seminal  lymph  ;  to 
that  a  considerable    portion  of  it  is  shed  during  the 

ther  distillation  of  the  seminal  lymph,  (Turing  the  whole 
time  they  are  homing  ;  ejecting  a  viscid  whitish  lymph, 
called  the  heats,  which  ceases  on  conception.  Tors 
ichor  the  Greeks  called  hfppommies ,-  and  pretended 
that  phriireo  might  be  made  of  it,  one  remarkable  el- 
feet  of  whieh  was;  to  render  a  horse  frantic  with  lusr. 
This  hippomanes  is  very  different  from  that  found  in 
the  sccundines  of  the  foal,  which  M.  JO.mbenton  first 
discovered,  and  has  so  accurately  described  its  nature, 
origin,  and  situation.  The  ejection  of  this  liquor  is 
the  most  certain  r\ga  of  the  mare's  heat ',  hot  it  is  also 
known  by  the  inflation  of  the  lawer  part  of  the  vulva, 
by  her  frequent  neighing?,  and  attempts  to  get  to  the 
horses.  After  being  covered,  nothing  more  is  requi- 
site than  to  lead  her  away  tn  the  field.  The  first  foal 
of  a  mare  is  never  so  strongly  formed  as  the  succeed- 
ing; ao  that  care  should  betaken  to  procure  fur  her, 
the  first  time,  a  larger  stallion,  that  the  defect  of  the 
growth  may  be  compensated  by  tile  largeness  of  the 
lize.  Particular  regard  slroutd  also  be  bad  to  the  differ- 
ence or  congruity  of  the  fashion  of  the  stallion  and 
the  mare ;  in  order  to  correct  the  faults  of  the  one  by 
the  perfections  of  the  other  :  especially  never  to  make 
any  disproportionate  copulations,  a*  of  a  small  horse 
with  a  large  mare,  or  a  large  horse  with  a  small 
mire;  as  the  produce  of  such  copulation  would  be 
small,  or  badly  proportioned.  It  is  by  gradations  that 
tve  must  endeavour  to  arrive  at  natural  beauty  ;  for 
instance,  to  give  to  a  marn  a  little  too  clumsy,  a  well- 
made  hone  and  finely  shaped  ;  to  a  small  man,  a  horn 
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a  little  higher ;  to  *  mn  which  ii  faulty  in  her  fore- 
■i  haad,  a  horse  with  so  elegant  bud  and  noble  cheat, 

It  baa  bean  observed,  that  horses  fed  in  dry  and  light 
grounds,  produce  temperate,  swift,  and  vigorous  foalt, 
with  muse alar  legs  and  a  hard  hoof;  while  the  lane 
bred  in  marabea ,  add  moist  pasture*  have  produced 
foals  with  a  large  heavy  head,  a  thick  carcase,  clumsy 
leg*,  bad  hoofs,  and  broad  Feet.  These  differences  pro- 
ceed from  the  air  and  food,  which  is  easily  understood  ; 
but  what  is  more  difficult  to  be  accounted  for,  and  atill 
more  essential  than  what  we  have  hitherto  observed,  is, 
to  bo  continually  crossing  the  breed  to  prevent  a  dege- 
neracy. 

'  In  coupling  of  horses,  tbe  eolonr  and  size  should  be 
•uited  to  each  other,  tbe  shape  contrasted,  and  the  breed 
crossed  by  an  opposition  of  climates ;  but  horses  and 
mares  foaled  in  the  same  stud  should  never  be  joined. 
These  are  essential  articles,  but  there  are  others  which 
should  by  no  mean*  be  neglected;  as  that  no  abort- 
dooked  mares  be  suffered  in  a  stnd,  because  from  their 
being  unable  to  keep  off  tbe  flies,  they  are  much  more 
tormented  by  them  than  others  which  have  a  long  , 
sweeping  tail ;  and  their  continual  agitation  from  tbe 
Sting  of  these  insects  occasions  a  diminution  in  the 
quantity  of  their  milk,  and  lias  a  great  influence  on  the 
constitution  and  size  of  the  colt,  which  will  be  vigorous 
in  proportion  as  its  dam  is  a  good  nurse.  Care  must  al- 
so be  taken,  that  the  stud  mires  be  such  as  have  been 
always  brought  up  in  pastures,  and  never  over-worked. 
Mares  which  have  always  been  brought  up  in  the  sta- 
ble on  dry  food,  and  afterwards  turned  to  grass,  do  net 
breed  at  first;  some  time  is  required  for  accustoming 
them  to  this  stew  aliment. 

Though  the  usual  season  for  tbe  beat  of  mares  bo 
from  the  beginning  of  April  to  the  end  of  June,  yet 
it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  some  among  a  large  num- 
ber that  are  in  beat  before  that  time :  bot  it  is  ad- 
visable to  let  this  beat  pass  over  without  giving  them 
to  the  stallion,  because  they  would  foal  in  winter}  and 
the  colts,  besides  the  inclemency  of  the  season,  would 
have  bad  milk  for  .their  nourishment.  Again,  if  the 
mares  are  not  in  heat  till  after  the  end  of  June,  they 
should  not  be  covered  that  season ;  because  the  colts 
being  foaled  in  summer,  have  not  lime  for  acquiring 
strength  sufficient  to  repel  the  injuries  of  the  following 
winter. 

Many,  instead  of  bringing  tbe  stallion  to  tbe  mare, 
turn  him  loose  into  tbe  close,  where  all  the  mares  an 
Brought  together;  and  there  leave  bim  to  choose  such 
as  will  stand  to  him.  This  !■  a  very  advantageous  me- 
thod for  the  mares  :  ihey  will  always  take  borne  more 
certainly  than  in  the  other;  but  the  stallion,  in  six 
weeks,  will  do  himself  more  damage  than  in  several 
years  by  moderate  exercise,  conducted  in  the  manner 
we  have  already  mentioned. 

When  tbe  mares  are  pregnant,  and  their  belly  be- 
gins to  swell,  they  must  be  separated  from  those  that 
■  are  not,  lest  they  hurt  them.  They  usually  go  1 1  months 
and  some  days,  and  foal  standing,  whereas  most  other 
quadrupeds  lie  down.  Those  that  cannot  foal  without 
great  difficulty,  must  be  assisted  ;  tbe  foal  must  he  pla- 
ced in  a  proper  situation;  and  sometimes,  if  dead, 
drawn  out  with  cords.    Tbe  head  of  the  colt  usually 


presents  itself  first,  sis  in  all  other  animals:  at  its 
out  of  the  matrix,  it  breaks  the  secuudines  or  intrgo- 
ments  that  inclose  it,  which  is  accompanied  with  a 
great  flux  of  tbe  lympb  contained  in  them  5  and  at  the 
same  time  one  or  more  solid  lumps  are  discharged, 
formed  by  the  sediment  or  the  inspissated  liquor  of  the 
allantoides.  This  lump,  which  the  ancients  called  tbe 
hippomanet  of  the  colt,  is  so  far  from  being,  as  they  ima- 
gined, a  mass  of  flesh  adhrriog  to  tbe  bead  of  the  colt, 
that  it  is  separated  from  it  by  a  membrane  called  am- 
nio*. As  soon  as  the  colt  is  fallen,  the  mare  licks  it, 
but  without  touching  tbe  bipporoanes,  which  points  out 
another  error  of  tbe  ancients,  who  affirmed  that  she  in- 
stantly devours  it.  ■ 

The  general  custom  is  to  have  a  mare  covered  nine 
days  after  her  foaling,  that  no  time  may  be  lost;  but 
it  is  certain,  that  the  mare  having,  by  this  means,  both 
her  present  and  future  foal  to  nourish,  her  ability  is 
divided,  and  she  cannot  supply  both  so  largely  aa  she 
might  one  only.  It  would  therefore  be  better,  in  order 
to  bare  excellent  horses,  to  let  the  mares  be  covered 
only  every  other  year;  they  would  last  tbe  longer,  and 
bring  foals  more  certainly;  for,  in  common  studs,  it  is 
so  far  from  being  true  that  all  mares  which  have  been 
covered  bring  colts  every  year,  that  it  i«  considered 
as  a  fortunate  circumstance  if  half  or  at  most  two- thirds 
of  them  foal. 

Mares,  when  pregnant,  will,  admit  of  copulation  ; 
bot  it  it  never  attended  with  any  superfcetation.  They) 
usually  breed  till  they  are  14  or  I  c  years  of  age  ;  and 
toe  most  vigorous  till  they  are  above  18.  Stallions, 
when  well  managed,  will  engender  till  the  age  of  is, 
and  even  beyond ;  but  it  must  be  observed,  that  sneb 
horses  as  are  soonest  made  stallions,  arc  also  the  soonest 
incapable  of  generation  :  thus  lite  large  horses,  which 
acquire  strength  sooner  than  tbe  slender,  and  are  there- 
fore often  used  as  stallions  as  soon  as  they  are  four 
years  old,  are  incapable  of  generation  after  they  are 
sixteen. 
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coming-     nor**. 


Gelding  of  Houses. 
Index. 

Drutight-IIoRSE,  i 
destined  for  tli 


farming:,  a  sort  of  coarse-made 
irvice  of  the  cart  or  plough.  In 
the  choice  of  these  horses  for  what  is  called  the  siow 
drought,  they  are  to  be  chosen  of  an  ordinary  height ; 
for  otherwise,  when  pot  into  the  cart,  one  draws  un- 
equally with  the  other.  The  draught- horse  should  be 
large  bodied  and  strong  loined,  and  of  such  a  dispo- 
sition, as  rather  to  be  too  dull  than  too  brisk,  and  ra- 
ther to  crave  (be  whip  than  to  draw  more  than  is  need- 
ful. Mares  are  the  finest  for  this  use  for  tbe  farmer, 
as  they  will  be  kept  cheap,  and  not  only  do  the  work, 
but  be  kept  breeding,  and  give  a  yearly  increase  of  a 
foal.  They  should  have  a  good  head,  neck,  breast,  and 
shoulders;  for  the  rest  of  the  shape,  it  is  not  of  much 
consequence.  Only,  for  breeding,  the  mare  should  have 
s  large  belly,  for  the  more  room  a  foal  has  in  tbe  dam, 
the  better  proportioned  it  will  be.  Draught -horse* 
should  be  always  kept  to  that  employ.  Some  pot 
them  to  the  saddle  on  occasion,  but  it  does  them  great 
harm,  alters  their  pace,  and  spoils  them,  for  labour.  The 
draught  horse  ought  to  have  a  large  broad  head,  be- 
cause horses  of  this  shaped  bead  are  less  subject  than 
others  to  diseases  of  the  eyes.     The  ears  should   be 
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Home.  «n»»lli  straight  and  upright ;  the  nostrils large  and  open, 
—  v  '— '  that  he  may  breathe  with  the  more  freedom.  A  hone 
with  a  full  and  bold  eye  always  promises  well.  On  the 
other  band,  a  tank  eye  aod  an  elevated  brow  are  bad 
sign*.  The  bone  ■•  esteemed  fittest  for  this  purpose 
also,  that  has  a  large  and  round  buttock,  which  nei- 
ther sinks  down  nor  cots.  He  must  have  a  firm  and 
strong  (ait,  and  the  dock  must  be  thick  and  well  fur- 
nished with  hair,  and  placed  neither  very  high  nor  ve- 
ry low.  The  leg*  should  be  rather  flat  and  broad  than 
round  ;  the  roundness  of  the  leg  being  a  fault  in  a 
horse  destined  to  labonr  that  will  soon  rain  him.  As 
to  the  binder  legs,  the  thighs  should  be  fleshy  and 
long,  and  the  whole  muscle  which  shows  itself  on  the 
.  outside  of  the  thigh  should  be  large  and  very  thick. 
No  country  can  bring  a  parallel  to  the  size  and  strength 
of  our  horses  destined  for  the  draught.  In  London 
there  are  instance*  of  single  horses  that  are  able  to 
draw  on  a  plain,  for  a  smalt  space,  the  weight  of  three 
tons,  and  which  can  with  ease,  and  for  continuance, 
draw  half  that  weight.  The  pack  horses  of  Yorkshire 
usually  carry  a  burden  of  410th.  over  the  highest  hills 
of  the  north,  as  welt  as  the  most  level  roads ;  but  the 
saoit  remarkable  proof  of  the  strength  of  our  British 
horses  is  derived  from  thst  our  milt  horses  j  some  of 
which  will  at  one  load  carry  13  measures,  which  at  a 
moderate  computation  of  70  lb.  each,  will  amount  to 
910  lb.  Nothing  ia  so  essential  to  the  health  of  these 
serviceable  creatures  as  cleanliness;  if  they  are  fed 
ever  so  well,  and  not  kept  clean,  they  will  be  subject 
to  numerous  diseases. 

The  servant  who  has  the  care  of  them  ought  to  be 
up  very  early,  and  to  clean  the  racks  and  mangers 
from  all  filth.  The  carrying  of  them  ought  U  be  care- 
folly  performed  every  morning,  but  not  in  the  atable, 
for  the  dust  to  fall  upon  the  other  horses,  as  it  is  too 
often  done.  After  the  horses  are  dusted,  they  should 
daily  twist  a  whisp  of  straw  hard  up,  and  wetting  it  in 
water,  rub  the  legs,  shoulders,  and  body  with  it. 
Many  of  (he  diseases  of  draught- horses,  which  are  Dot 
owing  to  nastiness,  are  owing  to  bad  water ;  soch  as 
is  too  raw,  too  muddy,  or  too  cold,  being  improper. 
If  there  be  any  running  stream  in  the  neighbourhood, 
they  should  always  be  led  to  thst  to  water  every  day 
in  summer  ;  nut  in  winter,  well-water  is  warmish,  and 
is  better  for  them.  If  there  be  a  necessity  of  giving 
them  well-water  in  summer,  it  must  be  drawn  np  soma 
hours  before  the  time,  and  exposed  to  the  sunbeams  in 
tubs  or  troughs  ;  marsh-water  or  that  of  lowland 
ditches  is  worst  of  all.  When  the  Ubouring  horse  baa 
drunk  his  water,  he  should  have  his  oats  given  him, 
and  these  should  be  carefully  sifted,  and  the  manger 
dusted  first.  It  is  a  common  practice,  as  soon  as  ahorse 
is  come  in  from  his  work,  to  rub  down  bis  legs  with 
a  hard  whisp  of  hay  j  but  the  best  judges  of  horses  ab- 
solutely condemn  this,  and  observe,  (hat  this  rubbing 
of  the  legs  after  lard  labour  brings  down  humours  into 
them,  and  makes  them  stiff. 

The  rubbing  itself  is  wholesome,  but  the  doing  it 
when  the  creature  is  hot  is  the  mischief ;  while  a  horse 
it  in  a  sweat  it  is  a  great  relief  aod  refreshment  to  him 
to  have  hi*  body  rubbed  down,  hot  when  he  is  cold  is 
the  proper  time  to  rub  his  legs.  The  racks  an  to  be 
well  supplied  with  hoy,  and  the  horses  should  he  left 
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to  rest  and  eat,  about  two  hours,  and  then  led  to  wa- 
ter; after  this  their  oats  should  be  given  them,  and  •» 
they  should  then  go  to  work  again.  ' 

In  the  evening,  when  the  labour  of  the  day  is  over, 
the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  examine  the  feet,  and 
see  if  any  thing  is  amiss  about  (be  shoes ;  and  what 
earth  or  gravel  is  lodged  in  the  foot,  between  the  shoe 
and  the  sole,  is  to  be  picked  out,  and  some  fresh  cow- 
dung  put  in  its  place,  which  will  cool  and  refresh  the 
part. 

A  very  material  thing  for  the  preservation  of  nil 
sorts  of  cattle,  but  oF  none  so  much  as  draught- horses, 
is  fresh  and  clean  litter. 

Hvit&E-Chcinut.    See  JEatuLvs,  Botany  Index. 

Horse  Guards.      See  Guards. 

Hnnss- Hunting.     Sea  Hunter. 

Hoxsb  Meature  is  a>  rod  of  box  to  slide  out  of  a  cane, 
with  a  square  at  the  end,  being  divided  into  band*  and 
inches  to  measure  the  height  of  horses. 

HobsmMukU.    SeeMYTILUS.CoNCHOLOGYiflrf"-. 

Racc-Hnsst.     See  Racing. 

House  RaditA.    See  Cochlearia,  Botant  Index. 

Hoitsx-Shot,  a  cover  or  defence  for  the  sole  of  a 
horse's  foot.    See  Farrier  t  Index . 

HoRss-Shoe-head,  %  disease  in  infants,  wherein  the 
sutures  of  the  skull  are  too  open,  or  too  great  a  vacuity 
is  left  between  them ;  so  that  the  aperture  shall  not  he 
totally  closed  up,  or  the  cranium  in  that  part  not  be  so 
hard  as  the  rest  for  soma  years  after.  This  openness 
is  found  to  be  increased  upon  the  child1*  catching  cold. 
When  the  disease  continue*  long,  it  is  reputed  a  sign 
of  weakness  and  short  life.  In  this  case  it  is  usual  to 
rub  the  bead  now  and  then  with  warm  rum  or  brandy, 
mixed  with  the  white  of  an  egg  and  palm-oil.  Some- 
times the  disorder  arises  from  a  collection  of  waters  in 
the  bead  called  a  ht/dncephaUit. 

Stont-Hoast.     See  Stallion. 

HoBSK-Tail.     See  EquiSETDsf,  Botant  Index. 

Horns-Vetch.     See  HiprocHEMS,  Botant  Indtx. 

War-HansK.  The  proper  roles  for  choosing  a  horse 
for  service  in  war,  are  these :  he  should  be  tall  in  sta- 
ture, sritb  a  comely  head,  and  out-swelling  forehead. 
His  eye  should  be  bright  and  sparkling,  and  the  white 
part  of  it  covered  by  the  eye-brow.  The  ears  should 
be  small,  thin,  short,  and  prickiug ;  or  if  long,  they 
should  be  moveable  with  ease,  and  well  carried.  The 
neck  should  be  deep,  and  the  breast  Urge  and  swelling ; 
the  rib*  bending,  the  china  broad  and  straight,  and 
the  buttock*  round  and  full.  The  tail  abonld  be  high 
and  broad,  neither  too  thick  nor  too  thin ;  the  thigh, 
swelling ;  the  leg  broad  and  fiat,  and  the  pastern  short. 
When  soch  a  bone  is  chosen,  he  must  be  kept  high 
during  the  time  of  bis  teaching,  that  be  may  be  full 
of  vigour.  His  food  must  be  sweet  hay,  and  good  clean 
oats,  or  two  parts  of  oats  and  one  pact  of  beans  or 

Erase,  well  dried  and  hardened.  The  quantity  should  be 
elf  a  peck  in  the  morning,  end  the  same  quantity  at 
noon  and  in  the  evening.  Upon  his  resting  days  he  is 
to  be  dressed  between  five  and  six  in  the  morning,  and 
watered  at  seven  or  eight.  In  the  evening  he  is  to  be 
dressed  at  four,  and  watered  about  five,  and  he  must  al- 
ways have  provender  given  him  after  watering ;  he  must 
be  littered  about  eight,  and  then  must  have  food  given 
him  for  all  night.  The  night  before  he  is  ridden,  all 
4  H  a  his 
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Kscta.  bis  any  it  to  he'  ukea  *wsy  about  nine  o'clock,  and 
tm  -y  i—  be  mM{  hafe  *  hwad&il  or  two  or  est*  about  four  ia  the 
morning;  when  he  has  eaten  these,  he  is  to  be  turned 
ojwn  die  t aaffle,  bd«  rubbed  very  wrll  with  dry  eiotfcs ; 
then  saddled,  uJ  made  fit  for  hi*  exercise.  When  ht 
l»M  performed  this,  be  it  to  be  brought  ■wealing  into 
lie  (table,  «aul  robbed  domj  with  dry  vhlsps.  When 
this  ha*  been  dene,  the  saddle  is  to  be  taken  off,  end 
he  it  te  be  nibbed  down  with  dry  cloth* }  the  bousiog 
doth  it  then  to  be  laid  on  :  and  the  saddle  being  again 
laid  on,  lie  it  to  be  walked  gaudy  about  till  thorough- 
ly cool.  After  this,  he  mutt  stand  without  meat  two 
-  or  three  hour*,  then  he  muit  be  fed ;  and  in  the  after- 
noon he  is  to  be  rubbed  and  dressed  a*  before,  aid  wa- 
tered in  the  usual  manner. 

HoaSE-Worm,  in  Natural  Hillary,  a  specie*  of  fly- 
wua,  called  also  boit,  produced  of  eggs  deposited  by  a 
two-winged  fly  of  the  ihape  and  sine  of  the  bumble  ben 
in  the  intestines  of  howl.  See  Botth,  Fa&kierx 
Index. 

River-Hasis.  See  BirroroTAMus,  Mammalia 
Index. 

Horse  i*  al*o  uted  in  the  military  language,  u  ex- 
press the  cavalry  }  or  the  nod?  of  soldier*  who  serve  en 
bene  back. 

The  hone  include*  horte  gourds,  hsrsa  grenadiers, 
and  trooper*.  Dragoons  are  alto  frequently  compre- 
hended under  ihi*  nine,  though  they  fight  on  foot : 
of  theee  there  are  new  18  regiswnt*;  betide*  three  re- 
giments of.  dragoon- guards  railed  in  1685.  Sen  Gba- 
MADIEK,  DRAGOONS,  sod  GUARDS.  , 
Matter  of  the  HoiUK.  See  Master. 
Light-Hosts,  are  regiment*  of  cavalry,  mounted  on 
light  swift  hone*,  whose  men  are  small  and  lightly  ac- 
coutred. They  were  first  raised  in  17  jy-  The  deno- 
mination arose  hence,  that  anciently  they  were  lightly 
armed,  in  comparison  of  the  royal  guard*,  which  were 
armed  at  all  points. 

Hungarian  Boast.     See  Hussahs. 
Horse  U  alee  n  term  uted  m  various  art*  and  manu- 
factories, for  sosnething  that  helps  10  snslain  their  work 
from  the  gmund,  far  the  more  cenunadieut  working 
at  it. 

The  bone  need  by  tanners  and  skinners,  alio  call- 
ed the  U%,  is  n  piece  of  wend  cut  bellow  and  round- 
ish, four  or  five  (set  long,  and  placed  aslope  \  upon 
which  they  pare  their  skins  te  get  off  the  dirt,  hair, 
flesh,  fee. 

Horsx  is  also  nerd  ia  carpentry,  for  n  piece  of  weed 
jointed  across  two  sther  perpendicular  ones,  In  sustain 
the  bs arsis,  planks.  Sec  which  nuke  bridges  ever  small 
men  j  nad  00  divers  other  occasions. 

Horse,  to  sea-language,  is  the  name  sf  s  rops  teach, 
rug  from  the  middle  of  a  yard  te  its  extremity,  or  what 
ie  called  the  vmrd-erm,  and  depending  sheet  two  or 
three  feet  under  the  yard,  for  the  tnilon  te  trend  upon 
whilst  they  are  looting,  reefing,  or  furling  lbs  sails,  rig- 
ging out  the  studding-sail  btoms,  be.  In  order,  there- 
fore, to  keep  the  boras  mere  parallel  to  the  y**d,  it  i» 
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ropes  called  stirrups,  which  hang  about  two  feet  under 
the  yard,  having  sa  eye  in  their  lower  ends  through 
which  tint  hone  passes. 

Horse  is  also  a  thick  rope,  extended  in  a  perpendi- 
cular direction  near  the  fore  or  after-tide  of  a  must,  for 
the  purpose  of  hoisting  or  extending  some  ia.il  upon  it. 
When  U  is  fixed  before  a  mast,  it  is  calculated  for  the 
use  of  a  sail  called  the  Mquare-iaH,  whose  yard  being 
attached  to  the  hone,  by  means  of  a  traveller,  or  bull's 
rye,  which  slides  up  and  down  occasionally,  is  retained 
ju  a  steady  position,  either  when  the  sail  is  set,  or 
whilst  it  is  hoisting  or  lowering.  When  the  horse  is 
placed  abaft  or  behind  n  rasst,  it  it  intended  for  the 
try-sail  of  a  snow,  and  i*  accordingly  very  rarely  fixed 
in  this  position,  except  in  those  iloop*  of  war  which 
occasionally  assume  the  form  ef  snows,  in  order  to  de- 
ceive the  enemy. 

House  ia  alto  a  cant  name  introduced  into  the  ma- 
nagement of  lotteries,  for  the  chance  or  benefit  of  a 
ticket  or  number  for  one  or  more  days,  open  condi- 
tion, if  it  be  drawn  a  prixe  within  the  time  covenanted 
for,  of  returning  to  the  teller  an  undrawn  ticket.— To 
determine  the  value  of  a  bone;  multiply  the  amount 
of  the  prizes  in  the  lattery  by  the  time  the  hone  is 
hired  for)  and  from  the  product  subtract  the  amount 
of  the  number  of  prizes  by  the  value  of  an  undrawn 
ticket  into  the  time  of  the  horse:  the  remainder  being 
divided  by  the  number  of  tickets  into  the  whole  Lime 
of  drawing,  the  quotient  is  the  value  of  the  hone.  Sen 
Lottery. 

HoRtB-Brtad.     See  Ureas. 

Hoxss-Dung,  in  Gardening,  ia  of  greet  use  in  ma- 
king hot  beds,  for  the  raiting  all  sorts  of  early  crops 
at  aslading,  cucumbers,  melons,  asparagus.  Sic.  far 
which  purposes  no  other  kind  nf  dung  wdl  do  so  well. 
Hone-dung  ferments  the  strongest ;  and  if  mixed  with 
litter  and  sea-coal  ashe*  in  a  duo  proportion,  will  con. 
tinue  its  beat  much  longer  than  any  other  sort  of  dons; 
whatsoever  j  and  afterward,  when  rotted,  become*  an 
excellent  manure  for  moat  sorts  of  land  :  mure  espe- 
cially for  such  as  are  ef  a  cold  nature.  For  stiff  clayey 
land, ,  hone-dung  mixed  with  tea-coal  ashes,  and  the 
cleansing  of  street*,  will  cause  the  parts  to  separate 
much  sooner  than  any  other  compost :  so  that  where 
it  can  he  obtained  in  plenty,  it  is  always  to  bo  recom- 
mended for  tach  hinds.     See  Duke. 

Animated  Hoaas-Hairt,  a  term  used  to  express  a 
tort  of  long  and  slender  water- worm,  of  a  blackish  co- 
lour, and  so  much  resembling  a  bone-hair,  that  it  is 
generally  by  the  vulgar  supposed  to  bo  the  hair  fallen 
from  a  bone's  mane  into  the  wnter  as  he  drinks,  and 
tbers  animated  by  some  strange  power.  Dr  Lister  has 
at  large  confuted  this  absurd  opinion,  in  the  Philoso- 
phical Transaction!. 

Haass-Hair  Worm*.     See  Ahfeisasha. 
HoMMf-Hoeing  Husbandry.  See  Aghi culture,  N* 
489. 
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HORSEMANSHIP; 

Or,  The  Art  of  Hiding,  and  of  Training  and  Managing,  Horses- 


Sect.  I.  The  Method  of  preparing  Hones  to  be  mount- 
ed. 

tki-.0rrT,HOUOH   ■!!  horse*   are  generally  bought  at  an 
'll*r>e!  *&  when  they  have  already  been  backed,    they 

'  ■h-rruM  hr  begun  and  prepared  for  tho  rider  with  the 
tame  care,  gentleness,  and  caution,  a*  if  they  bad  ne- 
ver been  handled  or  backed,'  in  order 'to  prevent  acci- 
dent*,■  wljicb  might  arise  from  Bkittishness  or  other; 
came* :  and  m  it  i*  proper  tliirt  they  elimtld  be  taught 
The  figure  of  the  gruonfl  they  are  to  go  upon  when 
Qiey  are  at  lint  mounted,  tliejr  should  be  previously 
trotted  in  a  huge  on  circles,  without  any  one  upon 
them. 
_     ,    .  The  manner  of  doing  this  is  as  fallows  :  Pot  an  easy 

^amhnlct'itmxtton  upon  the  burse's  nose,  and  make  him  go  for- 
3iWrtion».  ward*  round  yon,  standing  qniet,  and  holding  the 
huge ;  and  let  another  man,  if  yon  find  it  necessary, 
fellow  hira  with  a  whip.  All  this  must  be  done  very 
gently,  and  but  a  little  at  a  time :  Tor  more  horse*  are 
spoiled  by  overmuch  work,  than  by  any  other  treat- 
ment whatever;  and  that  by  very  ron Ira ry  effects  r  for 
sometimes  it  drive*  them  into  vice,  madness,  and  de- 
spair, and  often  sto  pines  and  totally  dispirit*  them. 

The  first  obedience  required  in  a  hone  is  going  for- 
wards; tiM  he  perform  this  doty  freely,  never  even 
think  of  making  him  rein  back,  which  would  inevi- 
tably make  him  restive :  a*  soon  as  he  goes  forward* 
readily,  stop  and  caress  him.  Yon  must  remember  in 
this,  anat  likewise  tn  every  other  exercise,  to  use  him 
to  go  equally  well  to  the  right  and  left  ;  and  when  he 
obeys,  caress  him  and  dismiss  htm  immediately.  If  a 
horse  that  is  very  yonog  takes  fright  and  Stands  stilt, 
lead  on  another  horse  before  nhti,  which  probably  will 
induce  him  instantly  to  Callow,  Put  a  snaffle  tn  his 
month;  and  when  he  goes  freely,  saddle  him,  girting 
hrm  at  first  very  loose.  Let  the  cord,  which  you 
■old,  be  long  and  loose ;  but  not  to  much  so  at  to 
endanger  the  horse'*  entangling  hi*  leg*  in  it.  It  most 
be  observed,  that  smaN  circles,  in  the  beginning,  would 
constrain  the  hone  too  imrch,  and  pat  him  upon  de- 
fending himself.  No  bend  must  be  required  at  first ; 
never  sober  him  to  gallop  false  ;  but  whenever  he  at- 
tempts it,  stop  bim  without  delay,  and  then  set  him 
off  afresh.  If  he  gallops  ef  hi*  own  accord,  and  true, 
permit  him  to  continue  it}  bnt  if  he  doe*  it  not  volun- 
tarily, do  not  demand  it  of  him  at  first.  Should  he 
fly  nnd  jump,  shake  the  cord  gently  upon  hie  nose 
without  jerking  it,  ami  he  will  fall  Into  hi*  trot  again. 
If  he  stand*  still,  plunges,  or  rean,  let  the  man  who 
nolo*  the)  whip  make  a  noise  with  it ;  hot  never  touch 
him  till  it  be  absolutely  necessary  to  make  him  go  on. 
When  yen  change  hand*,  stop  and  caress  him,  and  en- 
tice htm  by  fair  means  to  come  op  to  yon  ;  for  by  pre- 
venting yourself,  at  tome  do,  ou  a  sodden  before  horses, 


and  frightening  them  to  the  other  tide,  yon  run  a  great  Instructions 
risk  of  giving  them  a  shyness.     If  he  keep*  Instead  f°"5*£1J,n' 
too  low,   shake  the  cavesxon   to  make    him  raise  it  i  aBJ  hi*," 
and  in  whatever   the  hone  does,    whether  be  walks,  ■ 
trots,  or  gallons,   let  it  be  a  constant -role   that   the 
motion   be  determined,  and  really  inch  at  is  intended, 
without  tbe  least  shuffling,  pacing,  or  any  other  irre-  ' 

gnlar  gait. 

Sect.  II.  The  Method  of  placing  the  Rider  and  render, 
tug  himjirm  on  Horseback,  with  tonte  vocational ln~ 
ttractionejor  Ridert  and  the  Horeet. 
It  is  neccsskry  that  the  greatest  attention,  and  the 
■*mr  gentleness  that  is  used  in  teaching  the  horse*, 
be  observed  likewise  in  teaching  the  rider,  especially 
at  tbe  beginning.  Every  method  and  art  mutt  be 
practised  to  create  nod  preserve,  both  in  man  and 
horse,  all  possible  feeling  and  sensibility  ;  contrary  to- 
the  usage  of  most  riding-masters,  who  seem  industriously 
to  labour  at  abolishing  these  principle*  both  in  the  one 
and  the  other.  At  to  many  essential  point*  depend  upon 
the  manner  in  which  a  man  is  at  first  placed  on  horse- 
back, it  ought  to  be  considered  and  attended  to  with 
the  strictest  care  and  exactness. 

The  absurdity  of  potting  a  man,  wbo  perhaps  baa 
never  before  been  upon  a  hone,  on  a  rough  trotting 
horse,  on  which  be  is  obliged  to  stick  with  all  the 
force  of  bit  arm*  and  leg*,  is  too  obviont  to  need  men* 
tinning.  This  rough  work,  all  at  once,  »  plainly  as 
detrimental  at  first,  as  it  is  excellent  afterward*  in  pro- 
per time.  No  man  can  be  either  well  or  firmly  seated 
on  horseback,  unless  he  be  master  of  the  balance  of 
his  body,  quite  unconstrained,  with  a  full  possession 
of  himself,  and  at  his  ease  ;  none  of  which  requisite* 
can  he  enjoy,  if  his  attention  be  otherwise  engaged  ; 
as  it  must  wholly  be  in  a  raw,  nntuppled,  and  un- 
prepared lad,  who  is  put  at  once  upon  a  rough  hone  ; 
in  such  a  distressful  state,  be  is  forced  to  keep  himself 
on  at  any  rate,  by  holding  to  the  bridle  (at  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  sensibility  both  of  hit  own  band  and  the 
horse'*  mouth),  and  by  clinging  with  his  leg*,  tn 
danger  of  his  life,  and  to  the  certain  deprivation  of  a 
right  feeling  in  the  bone. 

The  first  time,  a  man  it  put  on  horseback,  it  onght 
to  be  upon  a  very  gentle  one.  He  never  should  be 
made  to  trot,  till  he  is  quite  east  m  tbe  want;  nor 
gallop,  till  he  it  able  to  trot  proper!-.  The  iame  moat 
be  observed  in  regard  to  horse*  ;  they  should  never  be 
made  to  trot  till  they  are  obedient,  and  their  mouths 
are  well  farmed  on  a  walk,  nor  be  mane  to  gallop, 
till  the  iame  bo  effected  on  a  trot.  'When  he  is  ar- 
rived at  inch  a  degree  of  firmness  in  his  teat,  the  more- 
he  trots,  and  the  more  he  ride*  rough  bones,  the  bet-  - 
ter.  Thin  is  not  only  the  beat  method,  bnt  also  toe 
easiest  and  the  shortest :  by  it  a  man  is  toon  made  iddVi 
aiaatly, 
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lustree-   ciently  a  horseman  for  a  soldier:    but    by   the  oilier 
tigmcon-  detetiable  methods  that  are  commonly  used,    a  man, 
«"»"E    instead  or  improving,  contract*  all  torts  of  bad  habits, 
«ndH«.V.,,nd  "des  worse  and  worse  every  day}  the  horse  too 
i'  becomes  daily  more  and  more  unfit  for  use.     In  pro- 
ceeding accoiding  to  the  manner  proposed,  a  man   ii 
rendered  firm  and  eaiiy  upon  the  horse,  both  bis  own 
and  tbe  horse'*  sensibility  i*  preserve  d,  and  each  in  a 
situation  fit  to  receive  and  practise  all  lessons  effec- 
tually. 

Among  the   various  methods  that  are   used  of  pla- 
■*  cing  people  on  horseback,  fear  are  directed  by  reason. 

Before  yon  let  the  man  mount,  teach  him  to  know, 
and  always  to  examine,  if  the  curb  be  well  placed, 
(that  is,  when  tbe  horse  has  a  bit  in  his  mouth,  which 
at  first  he  should  not,  but  only  a  snaffle,  till  the  rider 
is  firm  in  his  seat,  and  the  horse  also  somewhat  taught); 
likewise  to  know  if  (he  nose-band  be  properly  tight ; 
the  throat-band  lootith ;  and  the  mouth-piece  neither 
too  high  nor  too  low  in  the  horse's  month,  bat  right- 
ly put,  so  as  not  to  wrinkle  tbe  skin  nor  to  bang  lax ; 
tbe  girti  drawn  moderately,  hot  not  too  tight;  and 
the  cropper  and  the  breast-plate  properly  adjusted. 
A  very  Rood  and  careful  hand  may  venture  on  a  bit  at 
first,  and  succeed  with  it  full  as  well  at  by  beginning 
with  a  snaffle  alone  :  on  colts,  indeed,  it  ts  better,  in 
all  schools  whatsoever,  to  avoid  any  pressure  of  the 
bars  just  at  first,  which  a  corb,  though  ever  so  deli- 
cately used,  must  in  some  degree  occasion,  When 
tbe  bridle,  &c.  have  Veen  well  looked  to,  let  the  man 
approach  the  bone  gently  near  the  shoulder;  then 
taking  the  reins  and  a  handful  of  the  mane  in  his  left 
hand,  let  him  pot  hit  foot  softly  in  tbe  left  stirrup,  by 
pulling  it  towards  him,  lest  he  touch  tbe  horse  with 
his  toe  ;  then  raising  himself  up,  let  him  rest  a  moment 
on  it  with  his  body  upright,  bat  not  stiff;  and  after 
that,  passing  his  right  leg  clear  over  the  saddle  without 
rubbing  against  any  thing,  let  him  teat  himself  gently 
down.  He  must  be  cautious  not  to  take  the  reins  too 
abort,  for  fear  of  making  the  horse  rear,  run,  or  fall 
back,  or  throw  up  bis  bead ;  but  let  him  hold  them  of 
an  equal  length,  neither  tight  nor  slack,  and  with  the 
little  finger  betwixt  them.  It  it  fit  that  hones  should 
be  accustomed  to  stand  still  to  be  mounted,  and  not  to 
stir  till  the  rider  pleases.  All  soldiers  should  he  in- 
structed to  mount  and  dismount  equally  well  on  both 
tides,  which  may  be  of  great  use  in  times  of  hurry  and 
confusion.  Then  place  tbe  man  in  bit  saddle,  with 
bis  body  rather  back,  and  bit  bead  held  up  with  ease, 
without  stiffness  ;  seated  neither  forwards,  nor  very  far 
backwards ;  with  the  breast  pushed  out  a  little,  and 
the  lower  part  of  the  body  likewise  a  little  forwards ; 
tbe  thighs  and  legs  turned  in  without  constraint,  and 
the  feet  in  a  straight  line,  neither  turned  in  nor  out. 
By  this  position,  the  natural  weight  of  the  thighs  bat  a 
proper  and  sufficient  pressure  of  itself,  and  the  legs  are 
in  readiness  to  act  when  called  upon  ;  tbey  must  hang 
down  easy  and  naturally  ;  and  be  so  placed,  as  not  to 
he  wriggling  about,  touching  and  tickling  tbe  horse's 
sides,  but  always  near  them  in  ease  they  should  be  want- 
ed, as  well  as  the  heels. 

The  body  must  be  carefully  kept  easy  and  firm,  and 
without  any  rocking  when  iu  motion  ;  which  is  a  bad 
habit  very  easily  contracted,  especially  in  galloping. 
The  left  elbow  must  be  gently  leant  againtt  tbe  body, 
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a  little''  forwards  ;  unless  it  be  to  rested,  the  band  can-     [R>in>t- 
not  be  steady,  but  will  always  be  checking,  and  cense-  tiom  cm 
quently  have  pernicious  effects  on  the  hone's  /month,     eentisi 
And  the  band  ought  to  be  of  equal  height  with  ihe^,™' 
elbow ;  if  it  were  lower,  it  would  constrain  and  con-  - 
fine  the  motion  of  the  horse's  shoulders ;  but,  an  the 
moutht  of  horses  are  different,  the  place  of  the  hand 
alto  must  occasionally  differ :  a  leaning,  low,  heavy, 
fore-hand,    requires    a  high  hand ;    and  a  bone  that 
pokes  out  his  nose,  a  low  one.     The  right-hand   arm 
must  be  placed  in  symmetry  with    the    left  ;   only  let 
the  right  hand  be  a  little  more  forward  or  backward, 
higher  or  lower,  ss  occasion  may  require,  in  order  that 
both  hands  may  be  free ;  both  arms   must  be  a  little 
bent  at  the  elbow,  to  prevent  stiffness. 

A  soldier's  right  hand  should  be  kept  unemployed 
in  riding;  it  carries  the  sword,  which  is  sufficient 
business  for  it. 

There  remains  one  farther  observation,  that  ought 
not  to  be  omitted,  about  tbe  band,  that  it  must  be 
kept  clear  uf  the  body  ;  i.  e.  about  two  inches  and  a 
half  forwards  from  it,  with  the  nails  turned  opposite 
to  the  belly,  and  the  wrist  a  little  rounded  with  ens*  ; 
a  position  not  lest  graceful  than  ready  fur  slackening, 
tightening,  and  moving  the  reins  from  one  side  to  the 
other,  as  may  be  found  necessary. 

When  tbe  men  are  well  placed,  the  more  rough 
trotting  they  have  without  stirrups  the  better ;  but 
with  a  strict  care  always,  that  their  position  be  pre- 
served very  exactly,  in  all  cases,  great  eare  mutt  be 
taken  to  hinder  their  clinging  with  their  legs ;  in 
short,  no  sticking  by  hands  or  legs  it  ever  to  be  al- 
lowed of  at  any  time.  If  tbe  motion  of  tbe  horse  be 
too  rough,  slacken  it,  till  the  rider  grows  by  degrees 
more  firm  ;  and  when  he  is  quite  firm  and  easy  on  his 
hone  in  every  kind  of  motion,  stirrups  may  be  given 
him ;  but  he  mutt  never  leave  off  trotting  often  with- 

The  stirrups  must  be  neither  short  nor  long  ;  hot  of 
such  a  length,  that  when  the  rider,  being  well  placed, 
putt  bis  feet  into  them  (about  one-third  of  the  length 
of  each  foot  from  tbe  point  of  it),  the  points  may  bo 
betweeu  two  and  three  inches  higher  than  the  heels. 
The  rider  moat  not  bear  upon  his  stirrups,  but  only 
let  the  natural  weight  of  hit  tegs  rest  on  them :  For 
if  he  bean  upon  tbem  he  would  be  raised  above  and 
out  of  his  saddle ;  which  he  should  never  be,  except  iu 
charging  sword  in  hand,  with  tbe  body  inclined  for- 
wards at  tbe  very  instant  of  attacking.  Spun  may 
be  given  at  soon  as  the  rider  is  grown  familiar  with 
stirrups;  or  even  long  before,  if  his  legs  are  well  pla- 
ced. 

A  hand  should  always  be  firm,  but  delicate:  a 
horse's  month  should  never  be  surprised  by  any  sudden 
transition  of  it,  either  from  slack  to  tight,  or  from 
tight  to  slack.  Every  thing  in  horsemanship  must  be 
effected  by  degree*,  but  at  the  same  time  with  spirit 
and  resolution.  The  hand  which  by. giving  and  ta- 
king properly,  gains  its  point  with  tbe  least  force,  it 
tbe  best ;  and  the  horse's  mouth,  under  this  same 
hand's  directions,  will  also  consequently  be  the  best, 
supposing  equal  advantages  in  both  from  nature.  This 
principle  of  gentleness  should  be  observed  upon  all  oc- 
casions in  every  branch  of  horsemanship.  Sometimes 
the  right  hand  may  be  necessary,   upon   tome    trouble- 
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Ininw-    *ome  horses,  to  assist  the  left ;  hot  the  seldoraer  this  is 

ioascan-  done,  the  better;  especially  in  a  soldier,  who  has  * 

ceraies;     sword  to  carry,  find  to  make  DM  of. 

'dM^11     The  ,nllffle  n,m,t  °n  •tl   occ*,ion»  °°  uppermost; 

^_"!^"that  is  to  say,  the  reins  of  it  most  be  above  those  of 
the  bridle,  whether  the  aDaffle  or  the  bit  he  used  se- 
parately, or  whether  they  be  both  used  together. 
When  the  rider  know*  enough,  and  the  bono  is  suffi- 
ciently prepared  and  settled  to  begin  any  work  to- 
wards suppling,  one  rein  must  be  shortened  according 
to  the  aide  worked  to  ;  but  it  most  never  be  so  much 
'  shortened,  a*  to  make  the  whole  strength  rest  on  that 
rein  alone  :  for,  not  to  mention  that  tbe  work  would 
be  false  and  bad,  one  side  of  tbe  horse's  mouth  would 
by  that  means  be  always  deadened ;  whereas,  on  the 
contrary,  it  should  always  be  kept  fresh  by  its  own 
play,  and  by  the  help  of  the  opposite  rein's  acting 
delicately  in  a  somewhat  smaller  degree  of  tension  ; 
tbe  joint  effect  of  which  produces  in  a  hone's  month 
the  proper,  gentle,  and  easy,  degree  of  appui  or  bear- 
ing. 

A  coward  and  a  madman  make  alike  bad  riders, 
and  are  both  alike  discovered  and  confounded  by  the 
superior  sense  of  the  creature  they  are  mounted  npon, 
who  is  equally  spoilt  by  both,  though  in  very  different 
trays.  Tbe  coward,  by  suffering  the  animal  to  hive 
his  own  way,  not  only  confirms  him  in  his  bad  habits, 
but  creates  new  ones  in  him  :  and  the  madman,  by 
false  and  violent  mqtions  and  corrections,  drives  the 
horse,  through  despair,  into  every  bad  and  vicious  trick 
that  rage  can  suggest. 

It  is  very  requisite  in  horsemanship,  that  the  hand 
and  legs  should  act  in  correspondence  with  each  other 
in  every  thing ;  the  latter  always  subservient  and  as- 
sistant to  the  former.  Upon  circles,  in  walking,  trot- 
ting, or  galloping,  the  outward  leg  is  the  only  one  to  be 
used,  and  that  only  for  a  moment  at  a  time,  in  order  to 
set  off  tbe  horse  true,  or  put  bim  right  if  be  he  false  ; 
and  as  soon  as  that  is  done,  it  mnst  be  taken  away 
again  immediately  :  but  if  the  horse  be  la/.y,  or  other- 
wise retains  himself,  both  legs  most  be  used  and  pressed 
to  bis  sides  at  the  same  time  together.  The  less  tbe 
legs  are  used  in  general,  the  better.  Very  delicate 
good  rider*,  with  horses  they  have  dressed  themselves, 
will  scarcely  ever  want  their  help.  By  the  term  out- 
ward is  understood  the  side  which  is  more  remote  from 
the  centre  \  and  by  inward  is  meant  the  side  nest  to 
the  centre.  In  reining  back,  tbe  rider  should  be  care- 
ful not  to  use  his  legs,  unless  the  horse  backeih  on  his 
shoulders  i  in  which  esse  they  must  be  both  applied 
gently  at  the  same  time,  and  correspond  with  the  hand. 
If  the  horse  refuse  to  back  at  all,  the  rider's  legs  must 
be  gently  approached,  till  tbe  horse  lifts  op  a  leg,  as 
if  to  go  forwards  ;  at  which  time,  when  that  leg  is  in 
the  air,  the  rein  of  tbe  same  side  with  that  leg  which 
is  lifted  up  will  easily  bring  that  same  leg  backwards, 
and  accordingly  oblige  the  horse  to  back  ;  but  if  tbe 
horse  offers  to  rear,  the  legs  mutt  be  instantly  removed 
away.  Tbe  inward  rein  must  be  tighter  on  circles,  so 
that  the  horse  may  bend  and  look  inwards  j  and  tbe 
ootward  one  crossed  over  a  little  towards  it ;  and  both 
held-  in  the  left  hand. 

Let  the  man  and  hone  begin  on  very  slow  motions, 
that  they  may  bJVe  time  to  understand  and  reflect  on. 
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what  is  taught  them  ;  and  in  proportion  as  the  effects  initrae- 
of  the  reins  are  better  comprehended,  and  the  manner  ""■■  *ea- 
of  working  becomes  more  familiar,  the  quickness  *f .  •J.'ffV 
motion  must  be  increased.  Every  rider  molt  learn  '°mBa  hoimi. 
fee],  without  tbe  help  of  the  eye,  when  a  boric  goes  , 
false,  and  remedy  the  fault  accordingly :  this  is  an  in- 
telligence, which  nothing  bnt  practice,  application,  and 
attention,  can  give,  in  the  beginning  on  slow  motions. 
A  horse  may  not  only  gallop  false,  but  also  trot  and 
walk  false.  If  a  horse  gallops  false,  that  is  to  say,  if 
going  to  the  right  he  leads  with  the  left  leg,  or  if 
going  to  the  left  he  leads  with  the  right  j  or  in  case 
be  is  disunited,  1,  e.  if  he  leads  with  tbe  opposite  teg 
behind  to  that  which  he  leads  with  before ;  stop  bim 
immediately,  and  put  bim  off  again  properly.  The  me- 
thod of  effecting  this,  is  by  approaching  your  outward 
leg,  and  putting  your  hand  outwards ;  still  keeping 
tbe  inward  rein,  the  shorter,  and  the  horse's  bead  in- 
wards, if  possible  ;  and  if  be  should  still  resist,  then 
bend  and  pull  bis  head  outwards  also  ;  hut  replace  it 
again,  bent  properly  inwards,  the  moment  be  goes  off 
true.  A  horse  is  said  to  be  disunited  to  the  right,. 
when  going  to  the  right,  and  consequently  leading  ' 
with  the  right  leg  before,  he  lead*  with  tbe  left  be- 
hind ;  and  is  said  to  be  disunited  to  the  left,  when  go- 
ing to 'the  left,  and  consequently  leading  with  the  left 
leg  before,  he  leads  with  the  right  behind.  A  horse 
may  at  the  same  time  be  both  false  and  disunited  ;  in 
correcting  both  which  faults,  tbe  same  method  roust 
be  used.  He  is  both  false  and  disonited  to  the  right, 
when  in  going  to  the  right  he  leads  with  tbe  left  leg 
before,  and  tbe  right  behind  ;  notwithstanding  that 
hinder  leg  be  with  propriety  more  forward  under  bis 
belly  than  the  left,  because  the  hone  is  working  to  the 
right :  And  he  is  false  and  disunited  to  the  left,  when 
in  going  to  the  left  he  leads  with  the  right  leg  before 
and  tbe  left  behind  ;  notwithstanding,  as  above,  that 
hinder  leg  be  with  propriety  more  forward  under  bis 
belly  than  the  right,  because  the  horse  is  working  to 
the  left. 

In  teaching  men  a  right  seat  en  horseback,  the 
greatest  attention  mnst  be  given  to  prevent  stifinessr 
and  sticking  by  force  in  any  manner  npon  any  oc- 
casion :  stiffness  disgraces  every  right  work ;  and  stick- 
ing serves  only  to  throw  a  man  (when  displaced)  a 
great  distance  from  his  bone  by  the  spring  he  must 
go  off  with  :  whereas  fay  a  proper  equilibrating  posi- 
tion of  the  body,  and  by  tbe  natural  weight  only  of 
the  thighs,  be  cannot  but  be  firm  and  secure  in  hit- 
seat. 

As  tbe  men  become  more  firm,  and  the  bones  more 
supple,  it  is  proper  to  make  the  circlet  lets,  but  not 
too  much  so,  for  fear  of  throwing  the  horses  forwards 
upon  ibeir  shoulders. 

Some  horses,  when  fint  the  bit  is  put  into  their 
mouths,  if  great  care  be  not  tsken,  will  put  their  heads 
very  low.     With  inch  horses,  raise  your  right  hand  * 

with  tbe  bridoon  in  it,  and  play  at  the  same  time  with- 
tbe  bit  in  the  left  hand,  giving  and  taking. 

On  circles,  the  rider  must  lean  his  body  inwards ;. 
unless  great  attention  be  given  to  make  bim  do  it,  be 
will  be  perpetually  losing  his  seat  outwards.  Ittaaj- 
scarce  possible  for  him  to  be  displaced,  if  be  leans  his. 
body  properly  inwards. 
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Wkeh  a  hone  is  mil  prepared  and  settled  in  »U 
1ms  motion*,  teal  the  rider  firm,  it  will  be  proper  then 
to  proceed  «t  towards  *  farther  suppling  and  teaching 

oflxKh. 

I*  Betting  nut  upon  this  new  work,  begin  by  bring- 
ing the  horse's  bead  a  little  more  inwards  than  before, 
polling  the  inward  rain  gently  ta  yon  by  degreea. 
When  this  if  done,  try  to  gain  a.  Utile  on  the  iliool- 
dera,  by  keening  the  inward  rein  the  shorter,  aa  be- 
fore, and  the  outward  one  crossed  aver  towards  the 
inward  oac.  The  intention  of  then  operations  is 
this  :  The  inward  rein  serves  to  bring  in  the  bead,  and 
procare*  the  bend  j  whilst  the  outward  ooe,  that  is  a 
little  erased,  tends  to  make  tost  bend  peraeedicatar 
nod  n*  it  showM  be,  that  is  to  say,  to  reduce  ibe  noae 
and  the  forehead  lo  bo  in  a  perpendicular  line  with 
each  ether}  it  also, serve*,  if  put  forward*,  a*  wefi  as 
also  creased,  te  pat  the  horse  forwards,  if  found  neces- 
sary ;  which  ia  sftra  requisite,  many  hones  being  apt 
in  this  and  ether  works  rather  to  lose  their  ground 
backwards  than  otherwise,  when,  they  should  rather 
advance  ;  if  the  nese  were  drawn  in  towards  the  breast 
beyond  the  perpendicular,  it  would- con  line  the  motion 
of  the  shoulders,  and  Imt*  other  had  rlceis.  AH  other 
bends,  besidei  what  are  above  specified,  are  false.  The 
outward  rein,  being  crossed,  not  in  a  forward  sense, 
bat  rather  a  little  backwaid*,  serve  a  also  to  prevent 
the  outward  shoulder  front  getting  too  forwards,  and 
makes  it  approach  the  inward  one  ;  which)  facilitates 
the  inward  leg's  crossing  over  the  outward  one,  which 
is  the  motion  that  so  admirably  supples  the  shoulders. 
Care  most  be  taken,  that  the  inward  leg  pas*  ever  the 
au  I  ward  one,  witbont  lauching  it  :  this  inward  leg's 
crossing  over  must  be  helped  also  by  the  inwai-d  rein, 
which  yon  irmst  crost  Innards  and  over  the  outward 
rein  every  time  the  outward  leg  comes  to  the  ground, 
in  order  lo  felt  and  help  the  inward  kg  over  it :  nt 
any  other  time,  but  just  when  the  outward  leg  comes 
to  tire  ground,  it  would  b*  wrong  to  erase  the  inward 
rein,  or  ta  attempt  ta  lift  up  the  inward  leg  by  it ; 
nav,  it  would  be  demanding  an  absolute  impassibility, 
and  lugging  about  the  reins  and  horse  lo  no  purposes 
because  in  this,  ease,  a  very  great  part  of  iln  hone1* 
weight  resting  then  upon  that  leg,  would  render  such 
an  attempt  not  only  fruitless,  but  also  prejndici*)  to 
the  sensibility  of  the  mouth,  and  probably  oblige  him 
to  defend  himself;  and,  moreover,  it  would  put  the 
horse  under  a  necessity  of  straddling  before,  aadalno  of 
leading  with  the  wron;r  leg,  without  being  productive 
of  wry  suppling  motion  whatsoever. 

When  the  horse  i*  thus  far  familiarly  accustomed  to 
what  you  bare  required  of  him,  then  proceed  te  effect 
by  degrees  the  same  crossing  in  his  binder  legs.  By 
bringing  in  the  fare  legs  more,  you  will  of  course  en- 
g»»e  the  hinder  one*  in  the  same  work  j  if  ihey  resist, 
th*  rider  most  bring  both  reins  more  inward  :  and,  if 
necessary,  put  back  also,  and  approach  bis  inward  leg  10 
the  horse  ;  and  if  the  horse  throws  out  his  croup  too 
far,  the  rider  must  bring  both  reins  outwards,  and,  if 
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absolutely  necessary,  be  must  also  make  as*  of  hi*  ewt^of  aappli 
ward  lag,  in  order  to  replace  the  horse  properly  :   oh-     Harm 
serving  that  the  croup  should  always  ho  considerably  '  ■"  ■  v  ■■ 
behind  the  shoulders,  which  in  all  notions  mast  go  first  ; 
and  the  moment  that  the  horse  obeys,  the  rider  mast 
pal  his  band  and  leg  again  in  ibeir  usual  position. 

Nothing  ia  more  ungraceful  in  itself,  none  detrimen- 
ts! to  a  man's  seat,  or  more  deetmctise  of  the  sensibi- 
lity of  n  horse's  sides,  than  a  continual  wriggling-  new 
tetUedneaa  in  n  horseman's  legs,  which  prevents  the 
horse  from  ever  going  n  moment  together  trnr,  steady. 


ifirstw 
*  doing,  the  rider  - 


determined. 

A  horse  shouh 
at  step  forwards  :  and  when  it  is 

nrt  liflhieribow,  and  displace  himself;  amotion  «W 
of  the  hand  front  the  one  side  to  the  other  being;  aunV 
cient  for  that  purpose.  It  moat  also  be  a  nonstamt  rale, 
never  to  suffer  a  horse  to  be  stopped,  mounted,  or  dis- 
mounted, but  when  lie  is  well  placed.  The  slower  thai 
motions,  me  when  n  man  or  horse  ia  tnngtrt  nay  thing, 
the  better. 

At  first,  the  figures  worked  npon  must  fan  great, 
and  afterwards  mode  less  by  degrees,  according  la  the 
improvement  which  the  mam  end  horse  make;  and  th* 
endenced  pace  also,  which  they  work,  in,  moat  be  ac- 
cordingly augmented.  Tike  changes  from  eat  aide  tw 
the  other  mast  be  in  a  bold  determined  trot,  and  at 
first  quite  straight  forward*,  without  demanding-  nay 
side-motion  on  ino  pule*,  which  it  very  necessary  ta 
require  afterwards  when  the-  horse  it  sufficiently  tsns. 
pled.  By  twn  pistes  is  meant,  when  the  fare  parts  aodJ 
binder  purls  do  not  follow,  but  describe  two  different 
lines. 

In  the  beginning,  a  huge  it  need!  on  circles.  Mid 
also  on  straight  lines,  to  help  both  the  ridet  and  th* 
bathe  ;  bat  afterwards,  when  they  are  grown  mare  in- 
telligent, ihey  should  go  alone.  At  the  end  of  thn 
lessen,  rein  buck  ;  then  pat  the  horse,  by  a  little  at  a 
time,  forwards,  by  approaching  both  tegs  gentry  I* 
bis  side*,  aird  playing  with  the  bridle  :  if  he  rears,  push 
bam  out  immediately  mte  a  fall  trot.  Shaking  the  «r- 
veuon  on  the  hone's  Doer,  and  also-  patting  one>»  self 
before  bim  and  rasbernear  lo  him,  will  generally  make 
him  back,  though  he  otherwise  refute  to  do  it :  and 
moreover  a  sligat  use  and  approaching  of  the  isder1* 
legs,  will  sometime'  he  necessary  in  backing,  ia  order 
lo  prevent  the  borse  from  doing  it  la*  much  upon  hit 
should  its  ;  bat  the  pressure  of  lbs  legs  onglit  to  be  eery 
email,  and  taken  quite  away  the  moment  that  lie  puts 
himself  enough  upon  his  haunches.  If  the  horse  does 
not  back  upon  a  straight  line  properly,  (he  rider  must 
Dot  be  permitted  la  has*  recourse  immediately  to  hi* 
leg,  and  so  distort  himself  by  it }  but  first  try,  if  crossing 
over  bis  hand  and  trine  it  which  ever  tide  nwv  be  ne- 
cessary, it  wilt  not  ereue  sufficient ;  which  moot  fro 
onently  it  will ;  if  not,  then  employ  the  leg. 

After  n  bone  is  well  prepared  and  settled,  tod  goes 
freely  on  in  all  his  several  paces,  he  ought  10  be  ia  all 
hit  works  kept,  to  a  proper  degree,  upon  hi*  haunches, 
with  hit  binder  leg*  wall  placed  under  him  ;  whereby 
he  will  be  alwayt  pleasant  to  himself  and  bit  rider,  will 
be  light  in  band,  and  ready  to  execute  whatever  may- 
be demanded  of  bim,  with  facifiry,  vigour,  and  uvitk- 
nets. 

The  common  method  that  is  used  of  forcing  a  hone 
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Of  lb*     eidewise,  it  imotl  glaring  absurdity,  aod  very  hurtful 
Head  uthtta  (he  animal  in  its  consequence*  ;  for,  instead  of  Hip- 
W»U,  ate.  p]ing  him,  it  oblige*  bira  to  stiffen  and  defend  himself, 
*        '  and  often  makes  a  creature  that   is  naturally  benevo- 
lent, restive,  frightened,  and  vicious. 

For  hone*  who  have  very  high  and  long  fore  hands, 
and  who  poke  out  their  noses,  a  running  snaffle  is  of 
excellent  use;  but  for  audi  a*  bore  and  keep  their 
heads  low,  a  common  one  is  preferable  ;  though  any 
horse'*  bend  indeed  may  be  kept  op  also  with  a  run- 
ning one,  by  the  rider'*  keeping  his  hands  very  high 
and  forwards  :  but  whenever  either  i*  used  alone  with- 
out a  bridle  upon  horse*  that  carry  their  heads  low 
and  that  bore,  it  must  be  sawed  about  from  one  side  to 
the  other. 

This  lesson  of  the  epaule  en  dedans  should  be  taught 
to  such  people  a*  are  likely  to  become  useful  in  help- 
ing to  teach  men  and  to  break  horse*;  and  the  mure 
of  such  that  can  be  found  the  better ;  none  other*  should 
ever  be  suffered  npon  any  occasion  to  let  their  horses 
look  any  way  beside*  the  my  tbey  are  going.  But  all 
horses  whatever,  as  likewise  all  men  who  are  designed 
for  the  teaching  others,  must  ge  thoroughly  and  per- 
fectly through  this  excellent  lesson,  under  the  direc- 
tion* of  intelligent  instructors,  and  often  practise  it 
too  afterwards ;  and  when  that  is  done,  proceed  to 
and  he  finished  by  the  lessons  of  head  and  tail  to  the 
wall. 

Sect.  IV.  Of  the  Head  to  the  Wall,  and  of  the  Croup 
to  the  Walt. 

This  leuon  should  be  practised  immediately  after 
that  of  the  epaule  en  dedans,  in  order  to  place  the  horse 
proper]  jtlie  way  he  goes,  Sic,  The  difference  between 
the  bead  to  the  wall,  and  the  croup  to  the  wall,  con- 
sists iu  this  :  in  the  former,  the  fore-parts  are  more  re- 
mote from  the  centre,  and  go  over  more  ground  ;  in 
the  latter,  the  hinder  parts  are  more  remote  from  the 
centre,  and  consequently  go  over  more  ground  :  in 
both,  as  likewise  in  all  other  lessons,  the  shoulder* 
must  go  first.  In  riding- horses,  the  head  to  the  wall 
is  the  easier  lesson  of  the  two  at  first,  the  line  to  be 
worked  upon  being  marked  by  the  wall,  not  far  from 
hi*  head. 

The  motion  of  the  leg*  to  the  right  is  the  same  as 
that  of  Khe  epaule  en  dedans  to  the  left,  and  in  vice  versa: 
but  tbe  head  is  always  bent  and  turned  differently  :  in 
the  epaule  en  dedans,  the  horse  looks  the  contrary  way 
to  that  which  he  goes ;  in  this,  he  looks  the  way  he  i* 

In  the  beginning,  very  little  bend  must  be  required  : 
too  much  at  once  would  astonish  tbe  horse,  and  make 
him  defend  himself:  it  is  to  be  augmented  by  degrees. 
If  the  horse  absolutely  refuses  to  obey,  it  is  a.  sign  that 
either  he  or  his  rider  has  not  been  sufficiently  prepared 
by  previous  lesson*.  It  may  happen  that  weakness  or 
a  hurt  in  some  part  of  the  body,  or  sometimes  temper, 
though  seldom,  may  be  the  cause  of  tbe  horse's  de- 
fending himself :  it  is  tbe  rider's  business  to  find  out 
from  whence  the  obstacle  arises  ;  and  if  he  finds  it  to 
be  from  tbe  List- mentioned  cause,  the  previous  lesions 
must  be  resumed  again  for  some  time  ;  if  from  the  se- 
cond, proper  remedies  must  be  applied;  and  if  from 
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tbe  last  cause,  when  all  fair  mean*  that  can  be  tried     or  the 
nave  failed,  proper  corrections  with  coolness  and  judge-  i'«d 
ment  must  be  used.  "'"' 

Id  practising  this  leuon  to  the  right,  bend  the 
bone  to  the  right  with  the  right  rein  ;  helping  the 
left  leg  over  the  right  (at  the  time  when  the  right 
leg  is  just  come  to  tbe  ground),  with  tbe  left  rein 
crossed  towards  (he  right,  and  keeping  tbe  right  shoul- 
der back  with  the  right  rein  towards  your  body,  in  or- 
der to  facilitate  the  left  leg's  creasing  over  tbe  right ; 
and  so  likewise  vice  versa  to  the  left,  each  rein  help- 
ing the  other  by  their  properly  mixed  effect*.  In 
working  to  the  right,  the  rider's  left  leg  helps  the 
hinder  parts  on  to  the  right,  and  his  right  leg  stop* 
them  if  1  hey  get  too  forwards;  and  so  vice  versa  to 
the  left  :  but  neither  ought  to  be  used,  till  tbe  hand 
being  employed  in  a  proper  manner  baa  failed,  or  finds 
that  a  greater  force  is  necessary  to  bring  about  what 
is  required  than  it  can  effect  atone:  for  the  legs 
should  not  only  be  corresponding  with,  but  alio  subser- 
vient to,  the  hand  ;  and  all  unnecessary  aid*,  as  well 
as  all  force,  ought  always  to  he  avoided  a*  much  a* 

In  the  execution  or  all  lessons,  (he  equilibre  of  the 
rider'*  body  i*  of  great  use  to  the  horse  ;  it  ought  al- 
ways to  go  with  and  accompany  every  motion  of  the 
animal ;  when  to  tbe  right,  to  the  right  j  and  when  to 
the  left,  to  (he  left. 

Upon  all  horses,  in  every  lesson  and  action,  it  must 
be  observed,  that  there  is  no  horse  but  ha*  his  own 
peculiar  appui  or  degree  of  bearing,  and  also  a  sensi- 
bility of  mouth,  as  likewise  a  rate  of  his  own,  which 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  rider  to  discover  and 
make  himself  acquainted  with.  A  had  rider  always 
takes  off  at  least  the  delicacy  of  both,  if  not  absolutely 
destroys  it.  The  horse  will  inform  hi*  rider  when  be 
has  got  his  proper  bearing  in  the  mouth,  by  playing 
pleasantly  and  steadily  with  bis  bit,  and  by  the  spray  . 
about  his  chaps.  A  delicate  and  good  hand  will  not 
only  always  preserve  a  light  appui,  or  bearing,  io  its 
sensibility  ;  but  also  of  a  heavy  one,  whether  naturally 
so  or  acquired,  make  a  light  one.  The  lighter  this 
appui  can  be  made,  the  belter ;  provided  that  the 
rider's  band  corresponds  with  it  f  if  it  doe*  not,  the 
more  the  horse  is  properly  prepared,  so  much  tbe 
worse.  Instances  of  this  inconvenience  of  (he  beat  of 
appuis,  when  the  rider  is  not  equally  taught  with  the  . 
horse,  may  be  seen  every  day  in  some  gentlemen,  who 
try  to  get  their  horses  lilted  as  they  call  it,  without 
being  suitably  prepared  themselves  for  riding  them  : 
the  consequence  of  which  is,  (bat  tbey  ride  io  danger 
of  breaking  their  necks ;  till  at  length,  after  muck 
hauling  about,  and  by  the  joint  insensibility  and  igno- 
rance of  themselves  and  their  grooms,  the  poor  animals 
gradually  become  mere  senseless  unfeeling  posts;  and 
thereby  grow,  what  they  call,  settled.  When  the  pro- 
per appui  is  found,  and  made  of  course  as  light  as  pos- 
sible, it  must  not  be  kept  duly  fixed  without  variation, 
but  be  played  with  ;  otherwise  one  equally  continued 
tension  of  reins  would  render  both  the  rider's  hand  and 
the  horse's  mouth  very  dull.  The  slightest  and  fre- 
quent giving  and  taking  U  therefore  necessary  to  keep 
both  perfect. 

Whatever  pace  or  degree  of  quickness  you  work  in, 
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(be  it  ever  so  fast,  or  ever  eo  slow),  it  most  be  ca- 
deuced  ;  time  u  at  necessary  for  *  horseman  H  for  * 

e>  musician. 

j  Toil  lesson  of  tbe  head  and  of  the  tail  to  the  mil, 
matt  be  taught  every  soldier :  scarce  any  manceUTre 
can  be  well  performed  without  it  In  closing  and  open* 
ing  of  file*,  it  ie  almost  every  moment  wanted. 

StcT.  V.  The  Method  of  making  Harm  Hand  Fire, 
Newer,  Atarmt,  Sights,  &c. 

Ik  order  to  make  horses  stand  fire,  the  sound  of 
drama,  and  all  aoris  of  different  noises,  you  most  nse 
tbem  to  it  by  degrees  ie  the  stable  at  feeding  time  ;  and 
instead  of  being  frightened  at  it,  tbey  will  soon  come 
to  like  it  a*  a  signal  for  eating. 

With  regard  to  such  horses  a*  are  afraid  of  burning  ■ 
objects,  begin  by  keeping  tbem  still  at  a  certain  di- 
stance from  some  lighted  straw  ;  caress  the  hone  ;  and 
in  proportion  as  his  fright  diminishes,  approach  gnu 
doally  the  burning  straw  very  gently,  and  increase  the 
size  of  it.  By  ibis  means  be  nil!  very  quickly  be 
brought  to  be  so  familiar  with  it,  as  to  walk  undaunted 
even  through  it. 

A*  to  horses  that  are  apt  to  lie  down  in  the  water, 
if  animating  them,  and  attacking  tbem  vigorously, 
should  fail  of  the  desired  effect,  then  break,  a  Straw- 
bottle  full  of  water  upon  their  beads,  and  let  tbe  Water 
run  into  their  ears,  wbicb  is  a  thing  tbey  apprehend 
very  much. 

All  troop-horses  most  he  taught  to  stand  quiet  and 
still  when  they  are  shot  off  from,  to  step  the  moment 
you  present,  and  not  to  move  after  firing  till  they  are 
leqBired  to  do  it ;  this  lesson  ought  especially  to  be 
observed  in  light  troops  :  in  short,  ibe  horses  must  be 
taught  to  be  ee  cool  and  ondiaturbed,  as  to  suffer  the 
rider  to  act  upon  him  with  the  same  freedom  as  if  be 
was  6n  foot.  Patience,  coolness,  and  temper,  are  the 
only  means  requisite  for  accomplishing  this  end.  Be- 
gin by  walking  tbe  horse  gently,  then  stop  and  keep 
him  from  stirring  far  some  time,  so  as  to  kecustom 
liim  by  degrees  not  to  base  tbe  least  idea  of  moving 
without  orders :  if  be  does,  then  back  him  ;  and  when 
you  atop  hint,  and  be  is  quite  still,  leave  tbe  reins  quite 
loose. 

To  use  a  horn  to  fire-arnw,  first  put  a  pistol  or  a 
carabine  in  the  manger  with  bis  feed :  then  use  Vim 
to  the  Mtmd  ef  tbe  lock  end  the  pan  ;  after  which, 
when  you  are  upon  him,  show  the  piece  to  him,  pre. 
tenting  it  forwards,  sometimes  on  one  side,  sometimes 
OK  the  other  :  when  be  is  thus  far  reconciled,  proceed 
to  Bash  in  the  pfen ;  after  which,  pot  a  small  charge 
into  the  piece,  and  So  continue  augmenting  it  by  de- 
grees to  the  quantity  which  is  commonly  used  :  if  he 
seems,  uneasy,  walk  him  forward  a  few  steps  slowly  ; 
and  then  stop,  back,  and  Caress  farm.  Horses  are 
often  alio  disquieted  and  Unsteady  at  (he  clash,  and 
drawing,  end  returning  of  sword*;  all  which  tliey  must 
be  familiarized  to  by  little  and  little,  by  frequency  find 
gentleness. 

It  is  very  expedient  for  all  cavalry  in  general,  but 
particularly  for  light  oavelry,  that  their  hone*  should 
be  very  ready  and  expert  in  leaping  over  ditches,  hedge*, 
gates,  8tc.  The  leap*,  of  whetCTer  sort  they  are,  which 
tbe  horses  are  brought  to  in  tbe  beginning,  ought  to 
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be  very  (mall  ones  (  tbe  rider*  must  keep  their  bodies  or  ttaMss 
back,  raise  their  band*  a  little  in  order  to  help  the  B»«a.  etc. 
fore-parts  of  tbe  horse  up,  and  be  very  attentive  to "'  '"  •  "  ' 
their  eqoilibre.  It  is  best  to  begin  at  a  low  bar  se- 
vered with  furze,  which  pricking  the  horse's  legs,  if 
be  does  not  raise  himself  sufficiently,  prevents  his  con- 
tracting a  vlnggisb  and  dangerous  habit  of  touching, 
as  be  goes  over,  which  any  thing  yielding  and  act 
pricking  would  give  him  a  custom  of  doing.  Lei  tbe 
ditches  you  first  bring  horses  to  be  narrow  5  and  in 
this,  as  in  every  thing  else,  let  the  increase  be  made  by 
degrees.  Accustom  them  to  come  op  to  every  thine; 
which  they  are  to  leap  over,  and  to  stand  coolly  at  it 
for  some  time  j  and  then  to  raise  themselves  gently  up 
in  order  to  form  to  themselves  an  idea  of  the  distance^ 
When  they  leap  well  standing,  then  use  then  to  walk 
-  gently  tip  to  the  leap,  and  to  go  over  it  without  first 
halting  at  it;  and  after  that  practice  is  familiar  ta 
them,  repeat  tbe  like  in  a  gentle  trot,  and  so  by  de- 
grees faster  and  faster,  till  at  length  it  is  as  familiar  to 
them  to  leap  flying  on  a  full  gallop  a*  any  other  way  : 
all  which  is  to  be  acquired  Willi  great  facility  by  tab* 
and  soft  means,  without  any  hurry. 

A*  horse*  are  naturally  apt  to  be  frightened  at  the 
sight  and  smell  of  dead  horses,  it  is  advisable  10  hwbi- 
toate  them  to  walk  ever  and  leap  over  Carouses  of 
dead  hones;  and  as  they  are  particularly  terrified  at 
this  sight,  the  greater  gentleness  ought  consequently  tu 
be  used. 

Horse*  should  also  be  accustomed  to  swim,  which 
often  may  be  necessary  upon  service  *,  and  if  the  men 
and  horses  both  are  not  used  to  it,  both  may  be  fre- 
quently liable  to  perish  in  the  Water.  A  very  email 
portion  of  strength  is  sufficient  to  guide  a  bone,  any- 
where indeed,  but  particularly  in  the  Water,  vrheretfcey 
must  be  permitted  to  hare  their  heads,  and  be  no-ways 
enrrttrsined  in  any  shape. 

lire  unreasonable  rage  in  Britain  ef  cotlfng  off  all 
extremities  from  hertes,  is  in  ail  cases  a  very  pernicious 
custom.  It  is  particularly  *»  in  regard  to  a  troop- 
horse's  tail.  It  is  almost  incredible,  bow  maeh  they 
suffer  at  tbe  picket  for  want  of  it :  constantly  fretting, 
and  sweating,  kicking  about  and  laming  one  another, 
tormented,  and  stimg  off  their  mestt,  miserable,  and 
helpless  (  while  other  horses,  with  their  tsils  on,  fartnb 
off  all  flies,  are  cool  and  at  tfcrir  esse,  and  mend  doily ; 
whilit  the  docked  ones  grew  every  hour  mere  and  mote 
(rat  of  condition. 

Sect.  VI.  The  Method  of  reining  beck, — and  of  mov- 
ing forward*  immediately  tfttr  {—of  Pinfing,— of 
Pillar*,  Ac. 

Never  finish  your  work  by  reining  back  with  horses 
that  base  arty  disposition  towards  retaining  thenisetvea ; 
but  always  move  them  forwards,  and  a  Uttte'opeo  the 
haunches  also,  aftrt  it,  before  you  dismount,  (aniens 
they  retain  themselves  very  much  indeed,  in  which  case 
nothing  at  all  must  be  demanded  from  the  haunches). 
This  lesson  of  reining  back,  and  plating,  is  excellent  to 
conclude  with,  and  puta  a  horse  well  and  properly  trpou 
The  haunches :  It  may  be  dene,  according  as  horse*  are 
more  or  less  suppled,  either  going  forwards,  barking, 
Or  in  the  same  place :  if  it  is  dene  well  advancing,  or 
at  moat  on  the  Mine  spot,  it  is  fully  sufficient  for  n  sol. 
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Of  Curing  dier'j  liurse-:  For  to  piafe  in  backing,  ii  rather  too 
Re'"«-  nmcli  to  be  expected  ill  the  hurry  which  cannot  but  al- 
.  ' .  tend  inch  numbers  both  of  men  and  bono*  at  unit  bo 

taught  together  in  regiments.  Tliit  lesson  mutt  never 
bo  attempted  at  all,  till  huraes  ar*  very  well  suppled, 
and  somewhat  hc customed  to  be  put  together  )  other- 
wise it  will  have  very  bad  consequences,  and  create  rct- 
tiveiiei*.  If  they  rafuae  to  back,  and  atand  motionless, 
the  rider's  leg*  mint  approach  with  the  greatest  gentle- 
ness to  the  burse'*  (ides ;  at  the  same  tiro*  that  the  hand 
i«  acting  on  the  rein*  to  inlicit  the  hone's  backing. 
Thii  aeldoai  fails  of  procuring  the  desired  effect,  by 
railing  one  of  the  horse'*  fnm-lega,  which  being  in  the 
air,  has  no  weight  upon  it,  and  i*  consequently  very 
ea-ily  brought  backward"  by  a  snail  degree  of  tension 
in  the  reini.  When  this  litmn  is  well  performed,  it  is 
very  noble  and  useful,  and  has  a  pleating  air  i  it  in  an 
excellent  one  to  begin  teaching  scholars  with. 

The  lesson  is  particularly  serviceable  in  the  pillars, 
for  placing  scholars  well  at  first.  Very  few  regimental 
riding-houses  have  pillars,  and  it  is  fortunate  they  have 
not  i  for  though,  when  properly  made  nse  of  with  skill, 
they  are  one  of  the  greatest  and  best  discoveries  in 
horsemanship ;  they  must  bo  allowed  to  he  very  d*n- 
geroni  and  pernicious,  when  they  are  not  nnder  the  di- 
rection of  a  very  knowing  person. 

Sect.  VII.    The  Method  of  curing  Reetivtneu,  Vice*, 
Defentet,  Starting,  &c.  - 

Whenever  a  horse  makes  resistance,  ono  ought,  be- 
fore remedy  or  correction  is  tbongbt  of,  to  examine 
very  minutely  all  she  tackle  about  bim,  if  any  thing 
harts  or  tickles  him,  whether  he  ba*  any  natural  or  ac- 
cidental weakness,  or  in  short  any  the  least  impediment 
in  any  part.  For  want  of  this  precaution,  many  fatal 
disasters  happen  :  the  poor  dumb  animal  it  frequently 
accused  falsely  of  being  restive  and  vicious  j  is  used  ill 
without  reason  -,  and,  being  forced  into  despair,  is  in  a 
manner  obliged  to  act  accordingly,  be  hit  temper  and 
inclination  ever  so  well  disposed.  It  is  very  seldom  the 
case,  that  a  horse  is  really  and  by  nature  vicious  ;  but 
if  such  bo  found,  he  will  despise  all  caresses,  and  then 
chastisements  become  neoesso ry. 

Correction,  according  as  you  use  it,  throws  a  hots* 
into  more  or  less  violent  action,  which,  if  he  ba  weak, 
be  cannot  support :  but  a  vieions  strong  horse  i*  to  be 
considered  in  a  very  different  light,  being  able  both 
to  undergo  and  consequently  to  profit  by  all  lesson*  [ 
and  is  far  preferable  to  the  best  netnrcd  weak  one 
upon  earth.  Patience  and  attention  are  never  failing 
meant  to  reclaim  such  n  horse  :  in  whatsoever  manner 
he  defends  himself,  bring  him  back  frequently  with 
gentleness  (not  however  without  having  given  him 
proper  chastisement  if  necessary)  to  the  lesson  which 
he  seems  most  averse  to.  Hones  are  by  degrees  nsade 
obedient,  through  the  hope  of  recompense  and  the  fear 
of  punishment :  how  to  mix  these  twn  motives  judici- 
ously together,  is  a  very  difficult  matter ;  it  requires 
much  thought  and  practice ;  and  net  only  a  good  bead, 
bat  a  good  heart  likewise.  The  coolest  and  beat  oatu- 
red  rider  will  always  succeed  best.  By  a  dexterous  use 
of  toe  incitements  above  mentioned,  yon  will  gradual- 
ly bring   the   horse   to  temper  and  obedience;    men 
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fores,  and  want  of  skill  and  coolnst*,  would  only  tend  or  Canna 
ts  confirm  bim  in  bad  tricks.  If  be  be  impatient  or  Ro»U«- 
olioleric,  never  etrike  him,  unlets  he  absolutely  refuse  ."***■  *te- 
to  go  forward  j  which  yaa-  must  resolutely  oblige  him  " 
to  do,  and  wbich  will  be  of  itself  a  correction,  by  pre- 
venting bit  having  time  to  meditate  and  put  in  execu- 
tion any  defence  by  retaining  himself.  Resistance  iu 
horses,  you  most  consider,  it  sometimes  a  mark  of 
strength  and  vigour,  and,  proceeds  from  spirit,  as  wall 
as  sometimes  from  vice  and  weakness.  Weakness  fre- 
quently drives  horses  into  viciousnesa,  when  any  thing 
wherein  strength  is  necessary  it  demanded  from  them ; 
nay,  it  inevitably  mutt :  great  care  therefore  should 
always  be  taken  to  distinguish  from  which  of  these 
two  causes  any  remedy  or  punishment  is  thought  of. 
It  msy  sometimes  be  a  bad  sign  when  horses  do  not 
at  all  defend  themselves,  and  proceed  from  a  sluggish 
disposition,  a  want  of  spirit,  and  of  a  proper  sensibili- 
ty. Whenever  one  it  so  fortunate  as  to  meet  with  a 
horse  of  just  tbo  right  spirit,  activity,  delicacy  of  reel- 
ing, with  strength  and  good  nature,  he  cannot  be  che- 
rished too  much  {  for  sneb  a  one  is  a  rare  and  inesti- 
mable jewel,  and,  if  properly  treated,  will  in  a  manner 
do  every  thing  of  himself.  Horses  an  oftener  spoilt 
by  having  too  much  done  to  them,  and  by  attempts 
to  dress  them  in  too  great  an  hurry,  than  by  any  other 
treatment. 

If  after  a  horse  hat  been  well  suppled,  and  there  are 
no  impediments,  either  natural  or  accidental,  if  he  still 
persist  to  defend  himself)  chastisements  then  become 
necessary  :  hot  whenever  this  is  the  case,  they  must  not 
ho  frequent  but  always  firm,  though  always  a*  little 
violent  as  possible  ;  for  they  are  both  dangerous  and 
very  prejudicial  when  frequently  or  slightly  played 
with,  and  still  more  so  when  used  too  violently. 

It  is  impossible,  in  general,  to  be  too  circumspect  in 
lessons  of  all  kinds,  in  aids,  chastisements,  or  caresses. 
Soem  have  quicker  parts,  and  mora  cunning,  than 
others.  Many  will  imperceptibly  gain  a  little  every 
day  on  the  rider.  Various,  in  short,  are  their  disposi- 
tions and  capacities.  It  it  the  rider's  business  to  find 
out  their  different  qualities,  and  to  make  them  sensible 
how  much  he  loves  them,  and  desire*  to  be  loved  by 
them;  but  at  the  same  time  that  he  duet  net'fear 
them,  and  will  be  matter. 

ry  common  defence  nsseog  restiv* 
if  tbey  do  it  in  the  same  place,  or 
hacking,  they  mast,  by  the  rider's  legs  and  spur* 
firmly  applied,  bo  obliged  to  go  forwards,  and  their 
heads  kept  up  high.  But  if  they  do  it  flying  for- 
wards, keep  them  back,  and  ride  theen  gently  and 
very  slow  for  a  good  while  together.  Of  all  bad  tem- 
pers and  qualities  in  horses,  those  which  are  occa- 
sioned by  harsh  treatment  and  ignorant  riders  are  the 
wont. 

Rearing  is  a  bod  vice,  and,  in  weak  horse*  especial- 
ly, a  vary  dangerous  one.  Whilst  the  bone  is  up,  the 
rider  moot  yield  bis  band  ;  and  when  the  hone  is.  de- 
scending, ba  must  vigorously  determine  him  forwards: 
if  this  be  done  at  any  other  time  but  whilst  the  nurse* 
is  corning  down,  it  may  add  a  spring  to  bis  roaring,  and 
make  htm  fall  backwards.  With  a  good  hand  on  them, 
horses  seldom  persist  in  this  vice  ;  for  they  era  thesn- 
•elvef  naturally  amok  afraid  of  falliag  backwards.     If 
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make  the  horse  kick  up  be-  ' 
liind,  by  getting  somebody  on  Tout  to  strike  bin)  behind 
'""™":  with  »  whip  >  or,  if  that  will  not  effect  it,  by  pricking 
'         bim  with  a  goad. 

Starting  often  proceeds  from  a  defect  in  the  sight  ; 
which  therefore  must  be  carefully  looked  into.  What- 
ever the  bone  ii  afraid  of,  bring  hint  up  to  it  grntly  ; 
if  yan  caress  hint  every  step  he  advances,  be  will  go 
quite  np  to  it  by  degrees,  and  snon  grow  familiar  with 
all  sorts  of  objects.  Nothing  but  great  gentleness  can 
correct  this  fault  -,  for  if  you  inflict  punishment,  the 
apprehension  of -chastisement  becomes  prevalent,  and 
onuses  more  starting  than  [he  fear  of  the  object.  If  you 
let  him  go  by  the  object,  without  bringing  him  np  to 
it,  you  increase  the  fault,  and  confirm  him  in  bis  fear: 
the  consequence  of  which  is,  be  takes  hit  rider  perhaps 
a  quite  contrary  way  from  what  he  was  going,  becomes 
his  master,  and  puts  himself  and  the  person  upon  him 
every  moment  in  great  danger. 

With  such  horses  as  are  to  a  very  great  degree  fear- 
ful of  any  objects,  make  a  quiet  horse,  by  going  before 
them,  gradually  entice  them  to  approach  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  thing  they  are  afraid  of.  If  the  horse, 
thus  alarmed,  be  undisciplined  and  headstrong,  he  will 
probably  run  away  whh  his  rider  ;  and  if  so,  his  head 
must  be  kept  up  high,  and  the  snaffle  sawed  backward* 
aud  forwards  from  right  to  left,  taking  op  and  yield- 
ing the  rein*  of  it,  as  also  the  reins  of  the  bit :  but  this 
latter  most  not  be  sawed  backwards  and  forwards  like 
the  snaffle,  but  only  taken  up  and  yielded  properly.  No 
man  ever  yet  did,  or  ever  will  stop  a  horse,  or  gain  any 
one  point  over  him,  by  main  force,  or  by  pulling  *  dead 
weight  against  bim. 

SECT.  VIII.  Itvlesjbr  bad  Hortcmin. 

Thamtoa't  Ik  the  first  place,  every  hone  should  be  accustomed 
%"*"■  to  stand  still  when  be  is  mounted.  One  would  imagine 
this  might  be  readily  granted  ;  yet  we  tee  how  much 
the  contrary  is  practised.  When  a  gentleman  mounts 
at  a  livery-stable,  the  groom  takes  the  hone  by  the  bit, 
which  he  bends  tight  round  his  under  jaw ;  the  horse 
striving  to  go  on,  is  forced  back  ;  advancing  again,  he 
frets,  as  he  is  again  stopped  short,  and  hurt  by  the  man- 
ner of  holding  him.  The  rider,  in  the  mean  time, 
mounting  without  the  bridle,  or  at  least  holding  it  but 
■lightly,  is  helped  to  it  by  the  groom,  who  being 
thoroughly  employed  by  the  horse's  fluttering,  has  at 
the  aame  time  both  bridle  and  stirrup  to  give.  This 
confusion  would  be  prevented,  if  every  horse  was  taught 
to  aland  still  when  he  is  mounted.  Forbid  your  groom, 
therefore,  when  he  rides  your  horse  to  water,  to  throw 
himself  over  himfrom  a  horse-block,  and  kick  him  with 
bis  leg,  even  before  be  is  fairly  upon  bim.  This  wrong 
manner  of  mounting  is  what  chiefly  teaches  your. horse 
the  vicious  habit  against  which  we  are  bore  warning. 
Oo  the  other  hand,  ■  constant  practice  of  mounting  in 
the  proper  manner,  is  all  that  ia  necessary  to  prevent  a 
horse's  going  on  till  the  rider  is  quite  adjusted  in  the 
saddle. 

The  next  thing  necessary  therefore  is,  that  the  rider 
should  mount  properly.  The  common  method  is  to 
stand  near  the  croup  or  hinder  part  of  the  bom,  with 
the  bridle  held  very  long  in  the  right  hand.    By  this 


manner  of  holding  the   bridle  before  you  mount,  you   r„i„  r* 
are  liable  to  be  kicked  ;  and  when  you  are  mounted.        Bad 
your  horse  m*y  goon  some  time,  or  play  what  gambols  Hneaemw 
he  pleases,  before  the  rein  is  short  enough  40  your  hand  * 

to  prevent  bim.  It  is  common  likewise  for  an  awkward 
rider,  as  soon  as  his  foot  is  in  the  stirrup,  to  throw  him- 
self with  all  his  force  to  gain  his  seat  ;  which  he  can- 
not do,  till  he  hath  first  overbalanced  himself  on  one  side 
or  the  other  :  he  will  then  wriggle  into  it  bv  degrees. 
The  way  to  mount  with  ease  and  safety  ii,  to  stand  ra- 
ther before  than  behind  the  stirrup.  In  ibis  posture  take 
the  bridle  short,  and  the  mane  -together  in  your  left 
band,  helping  yourself  to  the  stirrup  with  your  right, 
so  that  your  toe  may  not  touch  the  horse  in  mounting. 
While  yoar  left  foot  \i  in  the  stirrup,  move  on  your 
right,  till  yea  face  the  side  of  the  horse,  looking  across 
over  the  saddle.  Then  with  your  right  hand  graap  the 
binder  part  of  the  saddle  ;  and  with  that  and  your  left, 
which  holds  the  mane  and  bridle,  lift  yourself  upright 
on  ynnr  left  foot.  Remain  thus  a  mere  instant  on  your 
stirrup,  only  so  at  to  divide  the  action  into  two  motions. 
While  you  are  in  this  posture,  you  have  a  sure  bold 
with  both  bands,  and  are  nt  liberty,  either  to  get  sole- 
ly down,  or  to  throw  your  leg  over  and  gain  your  seat. 
By  this  deliberate  motion,  likewise,  you  avoid,  what 
every  good  horseman  would  endeavour  to  avoid,  put- 
ting your  horse  into  a  flutter. 

When  you  dismount,  hold  the  bridle  and  mane  to- 
gether in  your  left  hand,  as  when  you  mounted  ;  put 
your  right  hand  on  the  pommel  of  the  saddle,  to  raise 
yourself;  throw  your  leg  back  over  the  horse,  grasp 
the  hinder  part  of  the  saddle  with  your  right  baud, 
remain  a  moment  en  your  stirrup,  and  in  every  respect 
dismount  as  you  mounted ;  only  what  was  your  first 
motion  when  you  mounted,  becomes  the  last  in  dis- 
mounting. Remember  not  to  bend  your  right  knee 
in  dismounting,  lest  your  spur  should  rub  against  the 

It  may  be  next  recommended  to  hold  your  bridle  at 
a  convenient  length.  Sit  square,  and  let  not  the  pur- 
chase of  the  bridle  pull  forward  your  shoulder  ;  but 
keep  your  body  even,  as  it  would  be  if  each  hand  held 
a  rein.  Hold  your  rains  with  the  whole  grasp  of  your 
hand,  dividing  them  with  your  little  finger.  Let  your 
band  be  perpendicular ;  your  thumb  will  then  be  up- 
permost, and  placed  on  the  bridle.  Bend  yeur  wrist  a 
little  outward  :  and  when  yuu  pull  the  bridle,  raise 
your  hand  toward  your  breast,  aud  the  lower  part  of 
the  palm  rather  more  than  the  upper.  Let  the  bridle  be 
at  such  a  length  in  your  band,  as,  if  the  horse  should 
stumble,  you  may  be  able  to  raise  his  head,  and  support 
it  by  the  strength  of  your  arms,  and  the  weight  of  your 
body  thrown  backward.  If  you  hold  the  rein  too 
long,  you  are  subject  to  fall  backward  as  your  bora* 

If,  knowing  your  horse  perfectly  well,  you  think  a. 
tight  rein  unnecessary,  advance  your  arm  a  little  (but 
not  your  shoulder)  towards  the  horse's  head,  and  keea) 
year  usual  length  of  rein.  By  this  means,  you  have  a 
check  upon  your  hone,  while  you  indulge  him.. 

If  yon  ride  with  a  curb,  make  it  a  rule  to  hook  on 

the   chain  yourself;  the  most  quiet   horse  may  bring 

his  rider  into  danger,  should  the  curb  hurt  him.     If, 

ia  fixing  the  oarb,  you  tun  the  chain  to  the  right, 

the 
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a,    and   then  oppose  a      determined   for  him  by  the  bars  of  a  demi-peak.     In-    r„i, 

Bad      farther  turning.     Put  on  the  « 

bain   loose  enough    to      deed  there  is  no  difference  between  the  seat  of  either:        B 

Jtorienwe,  hang  down  on  the  horse's  under 

lip,  to  that  it  may  not      only,  as  in   the  first  you  ride  with    shorter    stirrups,  f*"" 

'          rise  and  press  hit  jaw,   tilt   the 

roinsof  the  bridle  are     your  body  will    be    consequently    more    behind    vour^""* 

moderately  pulled. 

hnres. 

If  your  horse  Ins  been  used  t< 

i  stand  still  (then  he  is           To  ha*e  a  good  seat  yourself,  your  saddle   mint  sit 

mounted,  there  will  be  nn  occasii 

in  for  a  groom  to   hold      well.      To  fix  a  precise  rule  might  be  difficult :   it  may 
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:  but  if  he  data,  suffer  him  not  to  touch  the 
but  that  part  of  the  bridle  which  comes  down  the 
cheek  of  the  horse.  He  cannot  then  interfere  with 
the  management  of  tbe  reins,  which  belongs  to  the 
rider  only  ;  and  holding  a  horse  by  the  curb  (which  is  dew. 
ever  painful  to  him)  is  evidently  improper  whea  he  is 
to  stand  still. 
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Bad  riders  wonder  why  Norses  are  gentle  as  loon  as 
they  are  mounted  by  skilful  ones,  tlmngh  their  skill 
aeems  unemp'oyed  :  the  reason  is,  the  horae  goes  at 
his  ease,  yet  finds  all  his  motions  watched  ;  which 
he  has  sagacity  enough  to  discover.  Such  a  rider 
hides  his  whip,  if  he  find*  his  horse  is  afraid  of  it; 
and  keeps  his  legs  from  bis  sides,  if  he  finds  he  dreads 
the  spur. 

Avoid  the  ungraceful  custom  of  letting  your  legs 
shake  against  the  sides  of  the  hone  :  and  as  you  are  not 
to  keep  your  arms  and  elbows  high,  and  in  motion; 
•o  you  are  not  to  rivet  them  to  your  sides,  but  let  them 
fall  easy.  One  may,  at  a  distance,  distinguish  a  gen- 
teel horseman  from  an  awkward  one  :  the  first  sits  still, 
and  appears-  of  a  piece  with  his  hone  j  the  latter  seems 
flying  off  at  all  points. 

It  is  often  said  with  emphasis,  that  such  a  one  has 
no  feat  on  horseback  ;  and  it  means,  not  only  tbat  he 
does  not  ride  well,  but  that  he  does  not  sit  on  the  right 
part  of  the  hnrse.  To  have  a  good  seat,  is  to  sit  on 
that  part  of  the  horse,  which,  as  be  springs,  is  tho 
centre  of  motion  ;  and  from  which,  of  course,  any 
weight  would  be  with  most  difficulty  shaken.  As  in 
the  rising  and  falling  of  a  board  placed  in  aquilibrio, 
the  centre  will  be  always  most  at  rest  ;  the  true  seat 
will  be  found  in  that  part  of  yonr  saddle,  into  which 
your  body  would  naturally  slide,  if  you  rode  without 
stirrups  :  and  is  only  to  be  preserved  by  a  proper  poise 
of  the  body,  though  the  generality  of  riders  imagine 
it  is  to  be  done  by  tbe  grasp  of  tho  thighs  and  kneed. 
The  rider  should  consider  himself  as  united  to  hi*  horse 
in  this  point ;  and  when  shaken  from  it,  endeavour  to 
restore  the  balance. 

Perhaps  the  mention  of  tbe  two  extremes  of  a  bad 
■eat  may  help  to  describe  the  true  one.  The  one  is, 
.when  the  rider  sits  very  far  back  00  the  saddle,  so  that 
his  weight  presses  the  loins  of  the  horse  :  the  other, 
when  his  body  bangs  forward  over  the  pommel  of  tbe 
■addle.  Tbe  first  may  be  teen  practised  by  grooms, 
when  they  ride  with  their  stirrups  affectedly  short;  the 
Utter,  by  fearfnl  horsemen  on  the  least  flatter  of  tbe 
burse.  Every  good  rider  has,  even  on  the  bunting 
■addle,  ■■  determined  a  place  for  bis  thighs,  as  cam  bo 


direction,  to  have  yuur  saddle  press  as  nearly  a 
possible  on  that  part  which  we  have  described  as  the 
point  of  union  between  the  man  and  horse;  however, 
so  as  not  to  obstruct  the  motion  of  the  horse's  shoui- 
Place  yourself  in  the  middle  or  lowest  part  of 
it  ;  sit  erect ;  but  with  as  little  constraint  as  in  your 
ordinary  sitting.  The  ease  of  action  marks  the  gentle- 
man :  you  may  repose  yourself,  but  not  lounge.  The 
set  and  studied  erectness  acquired  in  the  riding-house, 
by  those  whose  deportment  is  not  easy,  appears  unden- 
ted and  unnatural. 

If  your  horse  stops  short,  or  endeavours  by  rising 
and  kicking  to  unseat  you,  bend  not  yuur  body  for- 
ward, as  many  do  in  these  circumstances  :  that  motion 
throws  the  breech  backward,  and  you  off  your  fork' or 
twist,  and  out  of  your  scat  ;  whereas.  Hie  advancing 
the  lower  part  of  yonr  body,  and  bending  back  the 
upper  part  and  shoulders,  is  the  method  both  to  keep 
your  seat,  and  to  recover  it  when  lost.  The  bending 
your  body  back,  and  that  in  a  great  degree,  is  tbe 
greatest  security  in  flying  leaps  5  it  is  a  security  too, 
when  your  horse  leaps  standing.  Tbe  horse's  riling 
does  not  try  the  rider's  seat ;  the  lash  of  bis  hind  legs 
is  what  o:ight  chiefly  to  be  guarded  against,  and  is  best 
dune  by  the  body's  being  greatly  inclined  back.  Stif- 
fen not  yonr  legs  or  thighs ;  and  let  your  body  be  pli- 
able  in  the  loins,  like  the  coachman's  on  bis  box.  Tliis 
loose  manner  of  sitting  will  elude  every  rongb  motion 
of  the  horse  ;  whereas  tbe  fixture  of  the  knees,  so  com. 
mooly  laid  a  stress  on,  will  in  great  shocks  conduce  to 
tbe  violence  of  the  fall. 

Was  the  cricket- player,  when  tbe  ball  is  struck  with 
the  greatest  velocity,  to  hold  his  hand  firm  and  fixed 
when  he  receives  it,  tbe  hand  would  be  bruised,  or  per- 
haps the  bones  fractured  by  tbe  resistance.  To  ob- 
viate this  accident,  he  therefore  gradually  yields  his 
hand  to  the  motion  of  the  ball  for  a  certain  distance  ; 
and  tbus  by  a  due  mixture  of  opposition  and  obedience, 
catches  it  without  sustaining  tbe  least  injury.  Tbe  case 
is  exactly  the  same  in  riding  :  tbe  skilful  horseman  will- 
recover  his  poise  by  giving  some  way  to  tbe  motion; .. 
and  the  ignorant  horseman  will  be  flung  out  of  bis  seat 
by  endeavouring  to  be  fixed. 

Stretch  not  out  your  legs  before  you  ;  this  will  pnsli 
you  against  the  back  of  the  saddle  ;  neither  gather  up 
your  knees  like  a  man  riding  on  a  pack  ;  this  throws 
your  thighs  upwards  :  each  practice  unseats  you.  Keep 
your  legi  straight  down  ;  and  sit  not  on  tbe  most'  fleshy 
part  of  the  thighs,  hut  turn  them  inwards,  so  as  to  bring 
in  your  knees  and  toes  :  and  it  is  more  safe  to  ride  with' 
the  ball  of  tbe  foot  pressing  on  the  stinup,  than  with 
the  stirrup  as  far  back  as  tbe  heel :  for  tbe  pressure  of' 
the  beet  being  in  that  case  behind  tbe  stirrup,  keeps 
tbe  thighs  down. 

When  you  find  your  thighs  thrown  upwards,  Widen 

yonr  knees  to  get  them  and  tbe  upper  part  of  your 

fork  lower  down  on  the  horse.     Grasp  the  saddle  with 

tbe  hollow  or  inner  part  oC your  thighs,   hut   not   more. 

than 
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Rale*  (at   thin  joit  to  utUt  the  balance  of  your  bod;  :  this  trill 

BwJ       also  enable  job   (a  keep  jour   spun  from  tbe  horse's 

"""'"!?!  ,iie**  *nd  to  bringyo""1 1»«  'n,  without  that  affected 

*         and  useless  manner  of  bringing  them  in  practiced  by 

many.     Sink  your  heels  straight  down  ;  for  while  your 

heel*  and  thighs  keep  down,  you  cannot  fall ;  this  (aid* 

ed  with  the  bend  of  the  back)  gives  the  aecurity  of  a 

•eat,  to  those  who  bear  themselves  up  in  their  stirrups 

in  a  swift  gallop,  or  in  the  alternate  rising  and  falling 

in  a  full  trot. 

Let  your  seat  determine  the  length  of  yaor  stirrups, 
rather  than  the  stirrup*  your  seat.  If  more  precision 
is  requisite,  let  your  stirrups  (in  the  bunting  saddle) 
be  of  such  a  length,  as  that,  when  you  stand  in  them, 
there  may  be  the  breadth  of  four  fingers  between  your 
seat  and  the  saddle. 

It  would  greatly  assist  a  learner,  if  he  would  prac- 
tise riding  in  a  large  circle,  a*  directed  sect.  ii.  with- 
out stirrups ;  keeping  bis  face  looking  on  the  outward 
part  of  the  circle  bo  as  not  to  have  a  full  view  of  the 
bone's  head,  but  just  of  that  ear  which  is  on  the  out- 
ward part  of  the  circle ;  and  hi*  shoulder,  which  is  to- 
ward* the  centre  of  the  circle,  very  forward.  By  this 
mean*  you  learn  to  balance  yoor  body,  and  keep  a  true 
■eat,  independent  of  yoor  stirrups  :  you  may  probably 
likewise  escape  a  fall,  should  you  at  any  time  low  them 
by  being  accidentally  shaken  from  your  seat. 

A*  the  seat  in  soma  measure  depends  on  the  saddle, 
it  may  not  be  amiss  to  observe,  that  because  a  saddle 
with  a  high  pommel  is  thought  dangerous,  the  other 
extreme  prevails,  and  the  pommel  it  scarce  allowed  to 
be  higher  than  tbo  middle  of  the  (addle.  The  saddle 
should  lie  aa  near  the  back-bone  as  can  he,  without 
hurting  the  horse;  for  the  nearer  yon  sit  to  his  back, 
the  better  seat  yon  have.  If  it  does  so,  it  if  plain  the 
pommel  most  rue  enough  to  secure  the  wither*  from 
pressure :  therefore,  a  hone  whose  withers  are  higher 
than  common,  require*  a  higher  pommel.  If,  to  avoid 
this,  you  make  the  saddle  of  a  more  straight  line,  the 
inconvenience  spoken  of  follow* ;  you  sit  loo  much 
above  the  horse's  back,  nor  can  the  saddle  form  a  pro- 
per seat.  There  should  be  no  ridge  from  the  but- 
ton at  the  aide  of  the  pommel,  to  the  hack  part  of 
the  saddle.  That  line  alio  should  be  a  little  concave, 
for  your  thighs  to  lie  at  eaae.  In  short,  a  saddle 
ought  to  be,  a*  nearly  a*  possible,  as  if  out  out  of  tba 
horse. 

When  you  want  yoor  bone  to  move  forward,  raise 
bis  head  a  little,  and  touch  him  gently  with  your  whip ; 
or  else,  press  tbe  calves  of  yoor  legs  against  hi*  aides. 
If  be  ton  not  move  fast  enough,  press  them  with  mare 
force,  and  so  till  the  spur  jnst  touches  him.  By  this 
practice  be  will  (if  he  has  any  spirit)  move  upon  the 
least  pressure  of  the  leg.  Never  spur  him  by  a  kick  ; 
but  if  it  bo  necessary  to  spur  him  briskly,  keep  your 
heels  close  to  his  1140s,  and  slacken  their  force  as  he  be- 
comes obedient. 

When  your  hone  attempts  to  be  vicious,  take  each 
rein  separate,  one  in  each  hand,  and  advancing  your 
arm*  forward,  hold  him  very  short.  In  this  case,  it  is 
common  for  the  rider  to  poll  him  hard,  with  bis  arms 
lot*.  But  the  horse  by  this  means  having  bis  head  tow 
too,  has  it  more  in  bis  power  to  throw  ont  his  heels  : 
whereas,  if  hit  head  he  raised  very  high,  and  his  nose 
thrown  out  a  little,  which  is  consequent,  be  can  nei- 
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ther  rise  before  nor  behind  ;  because  he  can  give  him-    Rule,  tor 
lelf  neither  of  those   motions,  without  having  his  bead        B»4 
at  liberty.     A  plaok  placed  in  ^equilibria,  cannot  rise  Hortcroca. 
at  one  end  unless  it  sink*  at  tbe  other.  * 

If  your  horse  is  headstrong,  pull  not  with  one  con- 
tinued pull,  but  stop,  and  back  him  often,  just  shaking 
the  reins,  and  making  little  repeated  pulls  till  be  obeys. 
Horses  are  so  accustomed  to  bear  on  the  bit  when  they 
go  forward,  that  they  are  discouraged  if  the  rider  will 
not  let  them  do  so. 

If  a  horse  i*  loose-necked,  he  will  throw  up  bis 
bead  at  a  continued  pull ;  io  which  situation,  the  ri- 
der, seeing  the  front  of  his  face,  can  have  no  power 
over  him.  When  yonr  hone  does  thus,  drop  your 
band  and  give  tbe  bridle  play,  and  he  will  of  course 
drop  his  head  again  into  it*  proper  place :  while  it  is 
coming  down,  make  a  second  gentle  pull,  and  you  will 
find  his  mouth.  With  a  little  practice,  this  is  done 
almost  instantaneously ;  and  this  method  will  stop,  in 
the  distance  of  a  few  yards,  a  horse,  which  will  run 
away  with  those  who  poll  at  him  with  alt  their  might, 
Almoat  every  one  most  have  observed,  that  when  ■ 
horse  feels  himself  pulled  with  the  bridle,  even  when 
he  is  going  gently,  he  often  mistakes  what  was  designed 
to  stop  him,  as  a  direction  to  bear  on  the  bit  and  to  go 
faster. 

Keep  your  bone's  head  high,  that  yon  may  raise  his 
neck  and  crest  j  play  a  little  with  the  rein,  and  move 
(be  bit  in  his  mouth,  that  be  may  not  press  on  it  in 
one  constant  and  continued  manner :  be  not  afraid  of 
raising  his  bead  too  high  ;  he  will  naturally  be  too 
ready  to  bring  it  down,  and  tire  your  arms  with  its 
weight,  on  the  least  abatement  of  fait)  mettle.  When 
you  feci  him  heavy,  stop  him,  and  make  him  go  back 
a  few  paces :  thus  yon  break  by  degrees  his  propensity 
to  press  on  bis  bridle. 

Yon  ought  not  to  be  pleased  (though  many  an) 
with  a  round  neck,  and  a  head  drawn  in  towards  bis 
breast :  let  your  bone  carry  his  bead  bridling  in,  pro- 
vided he  carries  it  high,  and  his  neck  arching  upwards  j 
hot  if  his  neck  bends  downwards,  his  figure  is  bed,  his 
sight  is  too  near  hi*  toes,  he  leans  on  tbe  bridle,  and 
yon  have  no  command  over  him.  If  he  goes  pressing 
but  lightly  on  the  bridle,  he  is  the  more  sure-footed, 
and  goes  pleaaanter ;  as  your  wrist  only  may  guide  him. 
'  If  he  hangs  down  his  head,  and  make*  yon  support 
the  weight  of  that  and  hi*  nock  with  yonr  anna  bear- 
ing en  his  fore-legs,  (which  is  called  being  oa  hit  thmd- 
dcrr),  be  will  strike  his  toes  against  the  ground,  and 
stumble. 

If  yonr  bene  is  heavy  upon  tbe  bit,  tie  him  every 
day,  for  an  boor  or  two,  with  his  tail  to  the  manger, 
and  bis  bead  as  high  as  yon  can  make  him  lift  it,  by 
a  rein  on  each  post  of  the  stall,  tied  to  each  ring  of  the 
snaffle  bit. 

Horse-breakers  and  grooms  have  a  great  propensity 
to  bring  a  hone's  head  dawn,  and  seem  to  have  no 
seat  without  a  strong  hold  by  tbe  bridle.  They  know 
indeed,  that  the  head   should  yield  to  the  reins,  and  | 

the  neck  farm  an  arch ;  but  do  not  take  the  proper 
pains  to  make  it  an  arob  upward*  A  temporary  effect 
of  attempting  to  raise  a  htrso't  bead,  may  perhaps  he 
making  hum  push  out  bis  nose.  They  will  here  tell 
you,  that  bis  head  is  too  high  already  ;  whereas  it  i* 
not  the  distance  from  his  Mate,  but  from  the  top  of  his 
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lain  for  bead  to  the  ground,  which  determines   the  head  to  be 
*«<J       bigli  or  low.     Besides,  although  the  fault  is  laid  to  be 
orwnea.  *„  tjje  manner  0f  carrying  tlieliead,  it  should  rather  be 
■aid  to  be  in  that  of  the  Deck ;   for  if  the  Beck  was  rail- 
ed, the  head  would  be  more  in  the  position  of  one  act 
era  a  well  formed  neck.  - 

The  design  therefore  of  lifting  up  the  head,  ia  to 
raise  the  neck,  and  thereby  bring  in  the  head  5  for 
even  While  the  bridle  makes  the  same  line  from  the 
rider's  hand  to  the  bit,  the  hone's  nose  may  be  either 
drawn  ia,  or  thrust  out,  according  as  his  neck  is  raised 
or  depressed.  *  Instead  of  what  bas  been  here  recom- 
mended, we  usually  see  eolts  broke  with  their  beads 
cavestoued  very  low,  their  neck*  stiff,  and  not  in  (he 
least  suppled.  When  the  breaking- tackle  ia  left  off, 
and  they  are  mounted  for  the  road,  having  more  food 
and  rest,  they  frequently  plunge,  and  a  second  break- 
ing becomes  necessary.  Then,  as  few  gentlemen  can 
manage  their  own  horses,  they  are  put  into  the  bands 
of  grooms,  from  whom  they  learn  a  variety  of  bad 
habits. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  yonr  borse  carries  bis  head 
(or  rather  bis  aose)  too  high,  he  generally  makes  some 
amends  by  moving  his  shoulders  lightly,  and  going 
aafely.  Attend  to  the  cause  of  this  fault.  Some  horses 
have  their  necks  set  ao  low  on  their  shoulders,  that  tbey 
bead  Erst  down,  then  upwards,  like  a  stag's.  Some 
have  tbe  upper  line  of  their  necks,  from  their  ears  to 
their  withers,  too  short.  A  bead  of  this  sort  cannot 
possibly  bend  inwards  and  form  an  arch,  because  tbe 
vertebral  (or  neck  bones)  are  too  short  to  admit  of 
flexure  t  for  in  long  and  short-necked  horses  the  num- 
ber of  the  yertehne  is  the  same.  In  some,  tbe  jaw  "rs 
so  thick,  that  it  meets  the  neck,  and  tbe  bead  by  this 
means  has  net  room  to  bend.  On  the  other  hand,  some 
have  tbe  under  line  from  the  jaw  to  the  breast  so  short, 
that  the  neck  cannot  rise- 
In  all  these  cases  yen  may  gain  a  little  by  a  nice 
hand  with  an  easy  hit;  but  no  curb,  martingale,  or 
other  forcible  method,  will  teach  a  horse  to  carry  his 
bead  or  neck  in  a  posture  which  nature  baa  made  un- 
easy to  him.  By  trying  to  pull  in  his  nose  farther  than 
he  can  bear,  you  will  add  a  bad  habit  to  nature.  Yon 
could  not  indeed  contrive  a  more  effectual  method  to 
make  him  continually  toss  bis  nose  up,  and  throw  bis 
foam  over  you. 

The  rule  already  given  to  ride  a  leoae-neeked  horse, 
will  be  a  proper  out  for  all  light -mouthed  horses  ;  one 
caution  being  added,  which  ia,  always  to  search  whe- 
ther bis  saddle  or  girths  may  oot  in  some  way  piuch 
him;  and  whether  the  bit  may  not  hart  hi*  lip  by 
being  too  high  in  his  mouth  :  because,  whenever  he 
frets  from  either  of  these  causes,  his  bead  will  not  be 
Steady. 

It  is  a  common  custom  to  be  always  pulling  at  the 
bridle,  aa  if  to  set  off  to  advantage  either  the  spirit  of 
tbe  hone,  or  the  skill  of  tbe  rider.  Our  horses  there* 
fore  are  taught  to  hold  their  beads  low,  and  pull  so  as 
ta  bear  op  the  rider  from  tbe  saddle  standing  in  his 
*tirrups,.even  in  the  gentlest  gallop:  how  very  impro- 
per is  lliis,  we  are  experimentally  convinced,  when  we 
happen  to  meet  -with  a  horse  which  gallops  otherwise. 
We  immediately  say,  ht  tanten exiel/ently,  and  find  the 
ease  and  pleasure  of  hi*  motion..   When  horses  arc  dec 
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signed  for  tbe  race,  and  swiftness  is  the  only  thing  con-  Rnlcs  Tor 
side  red,  tbe  method  may  be  a  good  one.  Bad 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  dealer*  are  always** 
pulling  at  their  horses,  that  tbey  have  tbe  spur  con- 
stantly in  their  sides,  and  are  at  the  same  time  conti- 
nually checking  the  rein :  by  this  means  tbey  make 
them  bound,  and  champ  the  bit,  white  their  rage  baa 
the  appearance  of  spirit.  These  people  ride  with  their 
arm*  spread,  and  very  low  on  tbe  shoulders  of  their 
norses  1  this  method  makes  them  stretch  their  necks, 
and  gives  a  better  appearance  to  their  fore-hand*  ;  it 
conceals  also  a  thick  jaw,  which,  if  the  head  was  up, 
would  prevent  it*  yielding  to  the  bit ;  it  hides  like- 
wise the  ewe-neck,  which  would  otherwise  show  itlelf. 
Indeed,  if  yon  have  a  horse  unsteady  to  the  bit,  formed 
with  a  natural  heavy  bead,  or  one  which  carries  his 
nose  obstinately  in  the  air,  you  must  find  hi*  mouth 
where  you  can,  and  make  the  best  of  him. 

Many  horses  are  taught  to  start,  by  whipping  them 
for  starting.  How  is  it  possible  they  can  know  it  ia 
designed  aa  a  punishment  ?  In  the  riding-house,  you 
teach  your  horse  to  rise  up  before,  and  to  spring  and 
lash  oot  his  binder  leg*,  by  whipping  him  when  tied 
between  two  pillar*,  with  hi*  bead  a  little  at  liberty. 
If  he  understood  this  to  be  a  punishment  for  doing  so, 
he  would  not  by  that  method  learn  to  do  it.  He  seems 
to  be  to  the  same  manner  taught  to  spring  and  fly 
when  ha  is  frightened.  Most  horses  would  go  sulkily 
past  an  object  they  were  beginning  to  fly  from,  *    "" 


to  quietly 
1,  if  their 


riders,  instead  of  gathering  up  their  bridles,  and  snow- 
ing themselves  so  ready,  Should  throw  tbe  rein*  loose 
upon  their  necks. 

When  a  horse  starts  at  any  thing  on  one  side,  molt 
rider*  turn  him  oot  of  tbe  road,  to  make  hitrj  go  up 
to  what  he  starts  at :  if  he  does  not  get  the  better  of 
bis  fear,  or  readily  comply,  he  generally  goes  past  the 
object,  making  with  his  hinder  parts,  of  croup,  a 
great  circle  out  of  tbe  road ;  whereas,  be  should  learn 
to  keep  straight  on,  without  minding  object*  on  either 

If  be  start*  at  any  thing  on  tbe  left,  hold  his  bead 
high,  and  keep  it  straight  in  the  road,  pulling  it  JroM 
looking  at  tbe  thing  he  starts  at,  and  keeping  yonr. 
right  leg  bard  pressed  against  bis  aide,  toward*  fab 
flank :  he  will  then  go  straight  along  the  road.  By 
this  method,  and  by  turning  hi*  bead  a  tittle  olorf, 
he  may  be  forced  with  hi)  crdup  cloae  np  to  What 
frightened  him  ;  for  a*  hi*  bead  is  pulled  one  way,  hi* 
croup  necessarily  turns  tbe  other.  Always  avoid  a 
guarrel  with  your  borse,  if  you  can :  if  he  is  apt  to 
start,  you  will  find  occasions  enough  to  exercise  hit 
obedience,  when  whst  he  starts  at  ties  directly  in  his 
way,  and  yon  must  make  bim  pas*  ;  if  he  is  not  sub- 
ject to  start,  you  should  not  quarrel  with  bim  about  ». 
trifle. 

It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  this  role  in  go- 
ing past  an  object  may  perhaps  be  a  little  irregular  in 
a  managed  horse,  which  will  always  obey  tbe  leg : 
but  even  such  a  horse,  if  he  is  really  afraid,  and  not 
restive,  it  may  net  be  amiss  to  make  look  another 
way  }  unless  the  object  be  something  you  would  par- 
ticularly acenstom  him  to  the  sight  of. 

Tbe  case  will  also  be  different  with  a  horse  whose 
feat  is  owing  to  his  being  not  used  to  object*)    bn*r\Q 
such. 
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Rule*  fur  such  a  one  ii  not  to  be  rode  by  any  horseman  to  whom 
Bad       these  rules  are  directed  :   the  starting  here  meant  arises 
Hon  up  en.  mere|y  froin  the  horae't  being  pampered,  and  springing 
through  liveliness. 

Tho  notion  of  the  necessity  of  making  a  horse  go 
immediately  up  to  every  thing  he  is  afraid  of,  and  not 
eu  Be  ring  him  to  become  matter  of  his  rider,  seems  to 
he  in  genera!  carried  too  far.  It  is  an  approved  and 
good  method  to  conquer  a  horse's  fear  of  the  sound  of 
a  drum,  by  beating  one  near  to  him  at  the  time  of 
feeding  him  :  this  not  only  familiarizes  the  noise  to 
him,  hut  makes  it  pleasant,  as  a  fore-runner  of  his 
*  See  meat  *  ;   whereas,  if  he  was  whipped  up  to  it,  he  might 

*"'■  T-  perhaps  start  at  it  as  long  as  he  lived.  Slight  not 
this  be  applied  to  his  starting  at  other  things,  and 
■how  that  it  would  be  better  to  suffer  him  (provided 
he  does  not  turn  back)  to  go  a  Utile  from  and  avoid 
an  object  be  has  a  dislike  to,  and  to  accustom  him  to 
it  by  degrees,  convincing  him,  as  it  were,  that  it  will 
not  hurt  him  ;  than  to  punish  him,  quarrel  with  him, 
and  perhaps  submit  to  his  will  at  last,  while  you  insist 
on  his  overcoming  his  fear  in  an  instant  ?  If  he  sees  a 
like  object  again,  it  is  probable  he  will  recollect  his 
dread,  and  arm  himself  to  be  disobedient. 

We  are  apt  to  suppose  that  a  horse  fears  nothing 
so  much  as  his  rider;  but  may  he  not,  in  many  cir- 
cumstances, be  afraid  of  instant  destruction  ?  of  being 
crushed  ?  of  being  drowned  ?  of  falling  down  a  preci- 

fiice  ?  Is  it  a  wonder  that  a  horse  should  he  afraid  of  a 
oaded  waggon  ?  may  not  the  hanging  load  seem  to 
threaten  the  falling  on  him  ?  There  cannot  be  a  rule 
more  general,  than,  in  such  a  case,  to  shew  him  there 
il  room  for  him  to  pass.  This  is  done  hy  turning  his 
head  a  very  little  from  the  carriage,  and  pressing  jour 
leg,  which  is  farthest  from  it,  against  his  side. 

A  horse  is  not  to  stop  without  a  sign  from  bis  rider. 
— Is  it  not  then  probable,  that  when  driven  up  to  a 
carringe.be  starts  at  it,  he  conceives  himself  obliged 
either  to  attack  or  run  against  it  ?  Can  be  understand 
the  rider's  spurring  him  with  his  face  directed  to  it,  as 
a  sign  for  him  to  pass  it  ?  That  a  horse  is  easily  alarmed 
for  his  face  and  eyes  (he  will  even  natch  back  his 
head  from  a  band  going  to  caress  him)  ;  that  he  will 
not  go  with  any  force,  face  to  face,  even  to  another 
horse  (if  in  bis  power  to  atop)  ;  and  that  be  tees  per- 
fectly sideways,-— may  he  useful  hints  for  the  treat- 
ment of  horses  with  regard  to  starting. 

Though  you  ought  not  to  whip  a  horse  for  starling, 
there  can  he  no  good  effect  from  clapping  his  neck 
with  your  band  to  encourage  him.  If  one  took  any 
notice  of  bis  starting,  it  should  be  rather  with  some 
tone  of  voice  which  be  usually  understood  as  an  ex- 
pression of  dislike  to  what  he  is  doing;  for  there  is 
opposition  mixed  with  his  starting,  and  a  horse  will  ever 
repeat  what  he  finds  has  foiled  his  rider. 

Notwithstanding  the  directions  above  given,  of  not 
pressing  a  horse  up  to  a  carriage  he  starts  at  ;  yet  if 
one  which  you  apprehend  will  frighten  him  meets 
you  at  a  narrow  part  of  the  road,  when  you  have 
once  let  him  know  he  is  to  pass  it,  be  sure  you  remain 
determined,  and  press  him  on.  Do  this  more  espe- 
cially when  part  of  the  carriage  has  already  passed  you  : 
for  if,  when  he  is  frightened,  he  is  accustomed  to  go 
Tack,  and  turn  round,  he  will  certainly  do  it  if  he 
finds,  by  your  hand  slackening,  and  legs  not  pressing, 
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that  yon  are  irresolute;  and  this  at  the  most  dangerous  £,],, 
point  of  time,  when  the  wheels  of  the  carriage  take  B« 
him  as  he  turns.     Remember  not  to   touch   the   curb  W°r«i 

rein  at  this  time ;   it  will  certainly  check  him.      It  is  % »* 

not  known  to  every  one,  that  the  person  who  would 
lead  a  horse  hy  the  bridle,  should  not  turn  his  face  to 
him  when  he  refuses  to  follow  bim  :  if,  besides  this,  be 
raises  his  arms,  shows  his  whip,  or  polls  the  bridle 
with  jerks,  he  frightens  the  horse,  instead  of  persua- 
ding him  to  follow;  which  a  little  patience  may  bring 
about. 

Ride  with  a  snaffle  ;  and  use  your  curb,  if  yon  have 
one,  only  occasionally.  Choose  yonr  snaffle  foil  and 
thick  in  the  mouth,  especially  at  the  ends  to  which 
the  reins  are  fastened.  Most  of  them  are  made  too 
small  and  long ;  they  cut  the  horse's  mouth,  and 
bend  back  over  the  bars  of  bis  jaw,  working  like 
pincers. 

The  management  of  the  curb  is  too  nice  a  matter 
to  enter  on  here,  farther  than  to  prescribe  great  cau- 
tion in  the  use  of  it :  a  turn  of  the  wrist,  rather  than 
the  weight  of  your  arm,  should  be  applied  to  it.  The 
elasticity  of  a  rod,  when  it  hath  hooked  a  fish,  may 
give  you  some  idea  of  the  proper  play  of  a  horse's 
head  on  his  bridle  ;  his  spirit  and  his  pliableness  are 
both  marked  by  it. 

A  horse  should  never  be  put  to  do  any  thing  in  a 
curb  which  he  is  not  ready  at :  you  may  force  bim, 
or  pull  his  head  any  way  with  a  snaffle ;  but  a  curb 
acts  only  in  a  straight  line.  It  is  true,  that  ahorse 
will  be  turned  out  of  one  track  into  another  by  a  curb, 
but  it  is  because  be  knows  it  as  a  signal.  When  he  is 
put  to  draw  a  chair  and  does  not  understand  the  ne- 
cessity he  is  then  under  of  taking  a  larger  sweep  when 
he  turns,  you  frequently  see  him  restive,  as  it  is  then 
called  :  but  put  him  on  a  snaffle,  or  buckle  the  rein  to 
that  part  of  the  hit  which  does  not  curb  him;  and 
the  horse  submits  to  be  polled  about,  till  he  under- 
stands what  is  desired  of  him.  These  directions 
suppose  your  horse  to  have  spirit,  and  a  good  month  ; 
if  he  has  not,  you  mutt  take  him  as  he  is,  and  ride 
him  with  inch  a  bit  as  you  find  most  easy  to  yoor- 
telf. 

When  yon  ride  a  journey,  be  not  so  attentive  to 
your  horse's  nice  carriage  of  himself,  as  to  your  en- 
couragement of  him,  nod  keeping  him  in  good  humour. 
Raise  his  bead ;  but  if  be  Sags,  you  may  indulge  bim 
with  bearing  a  little  more  upon  the  bit  than  yon 
would  suffer  in  an  airing.  If  a  horse  it  lame,  tender- 
footed,  or  tired,  he  naturally  hangs  opon  his  bridle. 
On  a  journey,  therefore,  bis  mouth  will  depend  greatly 
on  his  strength  and  the  goodness  of  his  feet.  Be  then 
very  careful  about  bis  feet,  and  let  not  a  farrier  spoil 
them.  You  will  be  enabled  to  keep  tbem  from 
danger,  by  the  directions  given  under  the  article 
Farbiert. 

•Very  few,  although  practised  in  riding,  know  they 
have  any  power  over  a  horse  but  hy  the  bridle ;  or 
any  use  for  the  spur,  except  to  make  him  go  forward. 
A  little  experience  will  teach  them  a  farther  use.  If 
the  left  spur  touches  him  (and  be  is  at  the  same  time 
prevented  from  going  forward),  be  has  a  sign,  which 
he  will  soon  understand,  to  move  sidewise  to  the  right. 
In  the  same  manner  to  the  left,  if  the  right  spur  is 
closed    to  bim  :    lie  afterward*,   through    fear  of  tbe 
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ales  far  spur,   obtys   a  touch  of  the  leg  ;  in  the  sumo  manner 
B«l       as  a  horse  moves  bit  croup  from   one  side  of  the   stall 

"c*'a>.  to  the  other,  when  any  one  strikes  him  with  hii  hand. 
In  short,  his  croup  in  guided  by  the  leg,  as  his  head  is 
by  the  bridle.  He  will  never  disobey  the  leg,  unless 
lie  becomes  restive.  By  this  means  you  will  have  a 
far  greater  power  over  him;  he  will  move  sidewisr,  if 
you  close  one  leg  to  him  ;  and  straight  forward,  if 
'both:  even  when  he  stands  still,  your  legs  held  near 
htm  will  keep  him  on  the  watch  ;  and  with  the 
slightest  onteen  motion  of  the  bridle  upwards,  he 
will  raise  his  head,  and  show  his  forehand  to  advan- 
tage. 

On  this  use  of  the  legs  of  the  rider,  and  guidance 
of  the  croup  of  the  horse,  an  founded  all  the  airs  (as 
the  riding-masters  express  themselves)  which  are 
taught  in  the  manege  ;  the  passage,  or  aide-motion  of 
trooper*  to  close  or  open  their  (lies,  and  indeed  all 
their  evolutions.  But  the  convenience  of  some  degree 
of  this  discipline  for  common  use  is  the  reason  of 
mentioning  it  here.  It  is  useful  if  a  horse  is  apt  to 
stumble  or  start.  If  to  the  first,  by  pressing  your  legs 
to  his  flank,  and  keeping  up  his  bead,  he  is  made  to 
go  light  on  his  fore-legs,  which  is  aiding  and  sup- 
porting him  i  and  the  same  if  be  does  actually  stum- 
ble, by  helping  him  at  the  very  Instant  to  exert  him- 
self, while  as  yet  any  part  of  him  remains  not  irreco- 
verably impressed  with  the  precipitate  motion,  Henca 
this  use  or  the  hand  and  legs  of  the  rider  is  called 
giving  aid*  to  a  horse ;  for,  as  to  holding  up  the  weight 
of  a  heavy  unactive  horse,  by  mere  pulling,  it  is  as 
impossible  as  to  recover  him  when  falling  down  a  pre* 

A  horse  is  supported  and  helped  by  the  hands  and_ 
legs  of  his  rider  in  every  action  they  require  of  him  ; 
hence  be  is  said  to  perform   his  airs  by  the  aids  from 

The  same  manner  is  useful  if  a  horse  starts.  For  if 
when  he  is  beginning  to  fly  to  one  side,  you  leg  on 
the  side  he  is  flying  to,  he  stops  bis  spring  immedi- 
ately. He  goes  past  what  ha  started  at,  keeping 
straight  on,  or  as  you  choose  to  direct  him  ;  and  be  will 
not  fly  back  from  any  thing  if  you  press  him  with 
both  legs.     You  keep  his  haunches  u 
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down  a  bill ;  help  him  on  the  side  of  a  bank  }  more  rui„  |_ 
easily   avoid  the  wheel   of  a  carriage  ;    and  approach        Bad 
more  gracefully  and  nearer  to  the  side  of  a  coach  or  Horicucr 
horseman.    When  a  pampered  horse  curvets  irregularly,  •     " 

Slid  twists  bis  body  to  and  fro,  turn  his  bead  either 
to  the  right  or  left,  or  both  alternately  (hut  without 
letting  him  move  out  of  the  track),  ana  press  your  leg 
to  the  opposite  side  :  your  borse  cannot  then  spring  on  ' 
his  hind-legs  to  one  side,  because  your  leg  prevents 
him  j  nor  to  the  other,  because  bis  head  looks  that 
way,  and  a  horse  does  not  start  and  spring  to  the  side 
on  which  he  looks.  Here  St  may  not  be  amiss  to  ob- 
serve the  impropriety  of  the  habit  which  many  riders 
have,  of  letting  their  legs  shake  against  tbe  sides  of 
the  horse  :  if  a  horse  is  taught,  they  are  then  con- 
tinually pressing  him  to  violent  action;  and  if  he  is 
not,  they  render  him  insensible  and  incapable  of  being 
taught.  The  fretting  of  a  hot  horse  will  hence  be  ex- 
cessive, as  it  can  no  otherwise  be  moderated  than  by 
the  utmost  stillness  of  the  seat,  hands,  and  legs  of  the 
rider. 

Colts  at  first  are  taught  to  bear  a  bit,  and  by  degrees 
to  putt  at  it.  If  they  did  not  press  it,  they  could  not 
be  guided  by  it.  By  degrees  they  find  their  necks 
stronger  than  the  arms  of  a  man  ;  and  that  they  are  ca- 
pable of  making  great  opposition,  and  often  of  foiling 
their  riders.  Then  is  the  time  to  make  them  supple 
and  pliant  iti  every  part.  The  part  which  of  all  others  - 
requires  most  this  pliancy  is  the  neck.  Hence  the  me- 
taphor of  stiff-necked  for  disobedient.  A  horse  cannot 
move  his  head  but  with  the  muscles,  of  his  neck  !  this 
may  be  called  his  htlm ;  it  guides  his  course,  change* 
and  directs  hi*  motion. 

The  use  of  this  pliancy  in,  the  different  parts  and 
limbs  of  a  horse  has  been  already  shown  in  a  former 
section.  The  present  section  being  directed  to  the  itt~ 
experienced  horseman,  it  may  suffice  to  add  that  hit 
idea  of  suppleness  need  only  be,  that  of  an  ability  and 
readiness  in  a  horse  to  move  every  limb,  on  a  sign  gi- 
ven him  by  the  hands  or  legs  of  bis  rider  ;  as  also  to 
bend  his  body,  and  move  in  a  short  compass,  quick  and 
collected  within  himself,  so  as  instantly  to  be  able  to 
perform  any  other  motion. 


H    O    R 

u  HORSHAM,  a  town  of  Sossej,  seated  near  St  Leo- 
•*  nard's  forest,  38  miles  from  London.  It  has  its  name 
from  Horsa,  brother  to  Hrngist  the  Salon  ;  and  is  one 
of  the  largest  towns  in  the  county.  It  has  sent  mem- 
bers to  parliament  ever  since  the  30th  of  Edw.  I.  and 
is  the  place  where  the  county-gaol  is  held,  and  often 
the  assizes.  It  it  a  borough  by  prescription,  with  tbe 
title  of  two  bailiffs  and  burgage- bo  leers  within  and  with- 
out the  borough,  &c.  who  elect  the  members  of  parlia- 
ment, and  they  are  returned  by  the  bailiffs  chosen  yearly 
by  a  coiut-Ieet  of  the  lord  of  the  manor,  who  return  four 
candidates  to  the  steward,  and  he  nominates  two  of  them 
for  the  office.  Here  is  a  very  fine  church,  and  a  well 
endowed  free-school.  Great  store  of  poultry  is  bought 
■p  for  London  at  its  market  on  Saturday,  and  it  has  a 
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patent  also  for  a  monthly  market.     In  i8ii,  tbe  n 
ber  ef  inhabitants  was  3839. 

HOKTALTGEHS,  in  the  grand  signior's  court,  up.  Hur'=«™ 
holsterers,  or  tapestry. hangers,  who  go  always  a  day's         '      " 
journey  before  the  grand  signior,  to  fig  upon  a  proper 
place  for  bis  tent,  which  they  prepare  first  ;  and  after- 
wards those  of  the  officers,  according  to  their  rank. 

HOHTENSIUS,  Quihtus,  a  celebrated  Roman 
orator,  the  contemporary  of  Cicero,  pleaded  with  uni- 
versal applause  at  15 1  years  of  age,  and  continued  the 
same  profession  daring  48  years.  But  being  at  last 
eclipsed  by  Cicero,  be  quitted  the  bar,  and  embraced 
a  military  life:  became  a  military  tribune,  prtetor, 
and  afterwards  consul  about  80  B.  C.  Cicero  speaks 
of  him  in  such  a  manner  as  make*  us  regret  tbe  low 
4K 
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ff«rt<i»ii)f,  of  hit  orations.     Hortensius  had  a  wonderful  memory, 

MbH'*    "'"'  ^e''*cre^   "'•   orations   without   writing   down  * 

*  11'    - "'ng^e  word,  or  forgetting  ona  particnler  tbat  had  been 

*         advanced  by  hit   adversaries     He  died  very  rich,  a 

little  before  the  civil  war,  which  he  had  endeavoured 

fay  all  possible  means  to  prevent. 

HORTICULTURE,  the  art  of  cultivating  fruit*, 
flower*,  and  various  esculent  plants,  being  the  tame  as 
gardening.     See  Supplement. 

HORTUS  SICCUS,  a  Dry  Gardeu  ;  an  appella- 
tion given  to  a  collection  of  specimens  of  plant*,  care- 
fully  dried  and  preserved. 

The  value  of  such  a  collection  is  very  evident,  since 
a  thousand  minutiae  may  be  preserved  in  well-dried 
specimens  of  plants,  which  the  roost  accurate  engraver 
wonld  overlook.  We  shall  therefore  give  two  methods 
of  drying  and  preserving  a  hortut  siccus ;  the  first  by 
Sir  Robert  Southwell  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions, 
N*  237. ;  and  the  other  by  Dr  Hill,  in  bis  review  of 
the  works  of  the  Royal  Society,  with  hia  objections  to 
Sir  Robert's  method. 

According  to  the  former  gentleman,  the  plants  an 
to  be  laid  fiat  between  papers,  and  then  pat  between 
two  smooth  plates  of  iron,  screwed  together  at  the 
corners}  and  in  this  condition  committed  to  a  baker's 
oven  for  two  boors.  When  taken  out,  they  are  to  be 
robbed  over  with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  aquafor- 
is  and  brandy  ;  and  after  this  to  be  fastened  down  on 
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first  collected  plants  are  ready  for  the  fastening  down, 
put  into  a  pint  of  the  water,  poured  off  into  an  earth- 
en vessel  that  will  near  the  fire,  two  ounces  of  com- 
mon glue,  such  as  is  used  by  the  carpenters,  and  the  *" 
same  quantity  of  icbtbyocolla  beat  to  shreds ;  let  them 
stand  36  hours,  then  gently  boil  the  whole  a  few  mo- 
ments, and  strain  it  off  through  a  coarse  cloth  :  this  ia 
to  be  warmed  over  a  gentle  heat  when  it  ia  to  be  need, 
and  the  back  of  the  plants  smeared  over  with  a  paint- 
er's brush  :  after  Ibis  lay  them  on  paper,  and  gently 
press  them  for  a  few  minutes,  then  expose  them  to  the 
air  a  little  ;  and  finally  lay  them  under  a  small  weight 
between  quires  of  paper  to  he  equally  dried. 

It  is  scarce  to  be  conceived  how  strongly  the  water 
becomes  impregnate^  with  the  camphor  by  this  simple 
process  :  a  part  of  it  indeed  flies  off  in  the  making  of 
the  cement  and  the  using  of  it :  but  enough  remains 
with  the  plants  to  prevent  the  breeding  of  insects  in  it. 
He  farther  observes,  that  plants  may  be  dried  very  well 
without  sand,  by  only  putting  them  frequently  into 
fresh  quires  of  paper,  or  a  few,  by  only  pressing  them 
between  the  leaves  of  a  book  :  but  the  sand  method  pre- 
serves the  colour  best,  and  is  done  with  least  trouble. 

Another  method  much  better  than  that  of  the  oven 
is  the  flattening  and  drying  the  plant  hy  passing  it 
common  smoothing  iron  for  linen  over  the  pipers  be- 
tween which  it  is  laid  ;  but  for  nice  things  the  most 
perfect  of  all  methods  is  that  by  a  common  sand  heat. 


paper  with  a  solution  of  the'  quantity  of  a  walnut  of     such  as  is  used  for  chemical  purposes.     The  cold  sand 


1   tragaeanth  dissolved  in   a  pint  of  water.     See 
Herbal. 

To  this  the  Doctor  objects,  tbat  the  beat  of  an  oven 
is  much  too  uncertain  to  be  employed  in  so  nice  an 
operation  ;  and  that  the  space  of  time  ordered  for  con- 
tinuing the  plants  in  it  is  of  no  information,  unless 
the  degree  of  heat,  and  even  the  different  nature 
of  the  plant  as  to  it*  tuccnlency  and  the  firmness 
or  tenderness  of  its  fibres,  be  attended  to  \  there  be- 
ing scarcely  any  two  plants  alike  in  these  particulars ; 
consequently  the  degree  and  duration  of  heat  sufficient 
for  one  plant  would  destroy  another.  Beside  which, 
(he  acid  nsed  destroys  the  colour  of  many  plants  ;  and 
never  recover*  tbat  of  others  lost  in  the  dyeing  ;  and 
frequently  after  the  plant  is  fixed  down,  rots  both  the 

taper  it  is  fixed  to,  and  that  which  falls  over  it.     Dr 
[ill's  method  is  a*  follows.     Take  a  specimen 


ia  to  be  spread  smooth  upon  this  occasion,  the  plant 
laid  on  it  carefully  flatted,  and  a  thick  bed  of  sand  sift- 
ed over:  the  (ire  is  then  to  be  made,  and  the  whole 
process  carefully  watched  until  by  a  very  gentle  beat 
the  plant  be  carefully  dried.  The  colour  of  the  ten- 
derest  herb  may  by  this  manner  be  preserved  ;  audi 
flowers,  tbat  can  no  way  else  be  preserved,  may  be  ma- 
naged perfectly  well  thus. 

HORUS,  a  renowned  deity  of  ancient  Egypt.  He 
was  an  emblem  of  the  sun.  Plutarch  (in  his  treatise 
de  hide  el  Onridt)  says,  "  that  virtue  which  preside! 
over  the  sun,  whilst  he  is  moving  through  apace,  the 
Egyptians  called  Horns  and  the  Greeks  Apello."  Job 
also  call*  Ur  or  Ortu  the  sun—"  If  I  gaxed  upon  the 
sun  (Ur,  Qntt)  when  he  was  ahiuing,  or  on  (Jarfcka) 
the  moon  walking  in  brightness,  and  my  heart  hath 
secretly  enticed  (i.  e.  to  worship),  or  my  moults 


plant  in  flower,  and  with  it  one  of  its  bottom  leaves  if     hath  kissed  my  hand  j  this  also  were  an  iniquity  to  be 
""■''"'"•        "■■.-.-.«■     poniahfj  by  the  judge,  for  I  should  have  denied  the 


it  have  any  1  braise  the  stalk  if  too  rigid,  or  slit  it  if 
too  thick :  spread  out  the  leavea  and  flowers  on  pa- 
per, cover  it  with  more  paper,  and  lay  a  weight  over 
all.  At  the  end  of  18  hours  take  out  the  plants,  now 
perfectly  flattened,  and  lay  them  on  a  bed  of  dry  eom- 
mot>  sand  ;  sift  more  dry  sand  over  them  to  the  depth 
of  two  inches,  and  thus  let  them  lie  about  three  week*  : 
the  less  succulent  dry  much  sooner,  but  they  take  no 
harm  afterward.  Tf  the  floor  of  a  garret  be  covered  in 
spring  with  sand  two  inches  deep,  leaving  space  for 
waUcing  to  the  several  parts,  it  will  receive  the  col- 
lection of  a  whole  summer  j  the  covering  of  sand  be- 
ing sifted  over  every  parcel  as  hid  in,  they  need  no 
farther  care  from  the  time  of  laying  them  till  they  are 
taken  up  to  be  sleek  en  paper.  The  cement  used  by 
the  Doctor  in  than  prepared :  early  in  the  spring,  put 
two  ounces  of  camphor  into  throe  quarts  of  water  in  a 
large  buttle ;  shake  it  Awn  time  to  time,  and  when  the 


God  who  is  above."     Chap.  xxxi.  ver.  26,  27,  28. 

The  interpretation  loft  by  Hermepion  of  the  hiero- 
glyphics engraved  on  the  obelisk  of  Heliopolis  (accord- 
ing to  AmmianiiB  Marcellinus),  offer*  these  remarkable 
words  :  "  Horn*  is  -the  supreme  lord  and  anther  of 
time.1'  These  qualities,  it  is  known,  were  chiefly  nt- 
tributed  to  Osiris  :  that  they  may  apply,  therefore,  to 
Horns,  he  must  necessarily  denote  the-  star  ef  the  dsty 
in  certain  circumstances  j  and  this  is  what  ia  explained 
to  us  by  the  oracle  of  Apollo  of  Claroa : 

Learn  that  the  first  of  the  gods  is  Jao. 

He  is  called  invisible  io  winter,  Jupiter  in  the  spring. 

The  tun  in  summer,  atuf  towards  the  Cud  of  autumn 
the  tender  Jao. 
The  star  of  the  day,  en  attaining  the  summer  solstice, 
and  called  per  eaxeticntiom  the  Sen,  is  the  same  trs  He- 
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Ham.  rus.  Id  f»ct,  the  Egyptians  represented  hiro  borne  on 
i  '  lions  which,  signified  his  entrance  into  the  sign  of  the 
lion.  They  who  presided  over  the  divine  institution*, 
then  placed  sphynxes  at  the  head  of  the  canals  and  sa- 
cred-fountains, 19  warn  the  people  of  the  approaching 
inundation.  Microbial  *,  who  inform!  tin  why  the 
Greek*  gave  Horus  the  name  ef  Apollo,  confirms  tbia 
sentiment :  "  In  the  mysteries  (says  lie)  tliey  discover 
as  a  secret,  which  ought  to  be  inviolable,  that  the  tun 
arrived  in  the  upper  hemisphere,  is  called  Apollo." 
These  testimonies  concur  in  proving,  that  this  emble- 
matical deity  wu  no  other  than  the  star  of  day,  passing 
through  the  signs  of  summer. 

These  tights'  may  lead  as  to  the  explication  ef  the 
sacred  fable,  which  the  priests  published  on  the  subject 
of  Horus  ;  for  tbey  enveloped  in  mystery  every  point 
of  their  religion.  Plutarch  gives  it  at  length  in  his 
treatise  of  IsJs  and  Osiris :  The  following  are  the  prin- 
cipal traits.  They  said  that  ho  was  the  son  of  Osiris 
and  ef  Isis ;  that  Typhon,  after  killing  hie  brother 
Osiris,  took  possession  of  the  kingdom ;  that  Horus, 
leaguing  himself  with  Isis,  avenged  the  death  of  his  fa- 
ther, expelled  the  tyrant  from  his  throne  without  de- 
priving him  of  life,  and  reigned  gloriously  in  Egypt. 
A  person  who  has  travelled  ever  so  little  in  Egypt  ea- 
sily discovers  natural,  phenomena  bid  under  the  veil  of 
fable.  In  the  spring',  the  wind  khamsin  frequently 
makes  great  ravages  tln-re.  It  raises  whirlwinds  of 
burning  sand,  which  suffocate  travellers,  darken  the 
air,  and  cover  the  face  of  the  sun  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  leave  the  earth  in  perfect  obscurity.  Here  is  the 
death  of  Osiris  and  the  reign  of  Typbon.  These  hur- 
ricanes break  out  usually  in  tbe  months  of  February, 
March,  and  April.  When  the  sun  approaches  the 
sign  of  the  lion,  he  changes  the  state  of  the  atmosphere, 
disperses  these  tempests,  and  restores  tbe  northerly 
winds  which  drive  before  them  the  malignant  vapours, 
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and  preserve  in  Egypt  coolness  and  salubrity  under  a 
burning  sky.     This  is  the  triumph  of  Horns  over  Ty- 


phon, and  his  glorious  reign.     As  the  natural  phili 
phers  acknowledge  the  influence  of  the  moon 


the 
state  of  the  atmosphere,  they  united  her  with  this  god, 
to  drive  the  usurper  from  the  throne.    The  priests  con- 
sidering Osiris  as  the  father  of  time,  might  bestow  the 
name  of  bis  son  on  Horns,  who  reigned  three  months  in 
Letters    the  year.     This,  according  to  Mr  Savary  +,  is  the  na- 
if*!*,  tiiral  explication  oF  this  allegory.     And  all  enlightened 
*"■>'        men,  he  thinks,  must  have  understood  this  language, 
which  was  familiar  to  them.     The  people  only,  wbose 
feeble  sight  extends  no  farther  than  the  exterior,  with* 
nut  diving  into  the  true  meaning  of  things,  might  re- 
gard these  allegorical  personage*  as  real  gods,  and  de- 
cree prayers  and  offerings  to  them. 

Jablonski,  who  has  interpreted  the  epithet  of  Aru- 
eri,  which  tbe  Egyptians  gave  to  Horus,  pretends  that 
it  signifies  efftcacioitt  virtue.  These  expressions  per- 
fectly characterise  the  phenomena  which  happened  du- 
ring the  reign  of  this  god.  It  is  in  summer,  in  fact, 
that  tbe  snn  manifests  all  its  power  in  Egypt.  It  is 
then  that  he  swells  tbe  waters  of  the  rivers  with  rains, 
exhaled  by  him  !n  the  air,  and  driven  against  tbe  sum- 
mits of  the  Abyssinian  mountains;  it,  is  then  that  the 
husbandmen  reckons  on  tbe  treasures  of  agriculture.  It 
was  natural  for  them  to  honour  him  with  the  name  of 


effects. 

HOSANNA,  in  tbe  Hebrew  ceremonies,  a  prayer  Hose+ai 
which  they  rehearsed  on  the  several  days  of  the  feast     '   * 
of  tabernacles.    It  was  thus  called,  because  there  waa 
frequent  repetition  therein  of  tbe  word  nwtrvr,  ttrva 
nunc,  or  wrva  precor  ;  i.  e.  save  ua  now  >  or  save  us, 

There  are  divers  of  these  bosannabs.  The  Jews  call 
them  hoxhannoth  ;  i.  e.  the  hotannat.  Some  an  re- 
hearsed on  the  first  day,  others  on  tbe  second,  &c. 
which  they  called  hotanna  of  tbe  first  day,  hotunna  of 
the  second  day,  Sec. 

Hqsjnnj  Robba,  or  Grand  Hotanna,  is  a  name  they 

5ive  to  their  feast  of  tabernacles,  which  lasts  eight 
sys  1  because  during  the  course  thereof,  they  are  fre- 
quently calling  for  tbe  assistance  of  God,  the  forgiveness 
of  their  sins,  and  his  blessing  on  the  new  year ;  and  to 
that  purpose  they  make  great  use  of  tbe  hoschaonoth, 
or  prayers  above  meutioned.—- The  Jews  also  applied 
tbe  term  hotamm  rabha,  in  a  more  peculiar  manner, 
to  the  seventh  day  of  the  feast  of  tabernacle* ;  because 
they  apply  themselves  more  immediately  on  that  day  to 
invoke  the  divine  blessing,  &e. 

HOSE,  from  the  Saxon  Hota,  a  stocking.  Bee 
Stocking, 

HOSEA,  the  first  in  number  of  the  minor  Hebrew 
prophets,  as  arranged  in  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  bibles, 
although  probably  the  third  in  a  chronological  sense. 
He  was  the  son  of  Beeri,  but  it  is  uncertain  to  what 
tribe  he  belonged.  He  prophesied  in  the  reigns  of  Ux- 
ziab,  Jotham,  Abaz,  and  Hcxekiah,  kings  of  Jndah, 
and  in  the  time  of  Jeroboam,  who  waa  king  of  Israel. 
T  l "  uttered  predictions  during  66 


if  be  ottered  predictions  during  66  years,  between  790 
and  724  before  Christ,  then  he  discharged  tbe  office  of 
a  sacred  seer  eight  yean  during  tbe  reign  of  Jeroboam 
II.  33  in  tbe  reign  of  UzzJah,  the  entire  reigns  of  Jo- 
tham and  Abaz,  and  three  yean  in  the  reign  of  Heze- 
kiab  i  but  could  not  have  survived  the  taking  of  Sama- 
ria. He  reproved  tbe  vices  of  kings  as  well  as  their 
subject*)  mixing  threatenings  of  divine  vengeance  with 
promises  of  pardon  in  consequence  of  repentance.  His 
style  is  concise,  sententious,  and  abrupt.  His  short  and 
lively  comparisons  an  numerous.  He  is  sometimes  dis- 
tinguished by  gnat  farce  of  expression,  has  many  beau- 
tiful passages,  and  in  some  parte  is  truly  sublime.  Dr 
Newcome  was  of  opinion  that  tbe  chief  difficulty  in 
undemanding  this  prophet  is  owing  to  the  corrupt  read- 
ings which  disfigure  tbe  printed  text,  and  these  he  free- 
ly corrected  from  the  collations  of  Dr  KennicotL  On 
the  other  hand,  Dr  Horsley  protest*  earnestly  against 
Dr  Newcome'*  opinion,  declaring  that  the  corruption* 
can  bo  no  cause  of  obscurity ;  but  we  most  leave  it  to 
oar  readers  to  determine  which  of  these  two  great  men 
is  in  the  right,  from  an  attentive  perusal  of  their  own 
works,  assured  that  they  will  decide  in  favour  of  him  who 
furnishes  the  best  helps  for  understanding  this  prophet. 
HOSPINIAN,  Rodolphos,  one  of  the  greatest 
writer*  that  Switzerland  has  given  birth  to.  He  waa 
born  is  1547,  at  Altorf  near  Zurich  ;  obtained  the 
freedom  of  Zurich}  and  wax  made  provisos-  of  the 
abbey- school.  Notwithstanding  this  employment,  he 
undertook  a  noble  work  of  vast  extent,  which  was  a 
Hittorf  of  the  Error*  of  Papery.    Though  ha  could 
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,_  not  complete  this  work  according  to  Ms  plan,  be  pub- 
.  iished  mint  considerable  parts  of  it :  n bat  he  publish. 
**  eil  on  the  Eucharist,  and  another  work  called  Concor- 
dia Distort,  exceedingly  exas|*rattd  the  Lutherans. 
He  did  not  reply  to  them  ;  but  turning  bis  irmi  against 
(he  Jesuits,  published  Historia  Jesuttira,  &c.  These 
writings  gained  liim  prefertnrnr  ;  tie  being  appointed 
archdeacon  of  Caroline  church,  and  then  minister  of 
the  abbey-church.  He  died  in  1626;  and  there  was 
an  edition  of  his  works  published  at  Geneva  1681,   in 
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HOSPITAL,  popularly  Spittal,  a  pb 
ing  erected,  out  of  charity,  for  the' reception  and  sup- 
port of  the  poor,  aged,  infirm,  sick,  and  otherwise  help- 
less. The  word  is  formed  of  the  Latin  kospes,  "  host, 
airanger."     See  Host. 

In  the  early  ages  of  the  church,  the  bishop  had  the  im- 
mediate charge  of  all  (be  poor,  both  sound  and  diseased, 
as  also  of  widows,  orphans,  strangers,  &c. — When  the 
churches  came  to  have  fixed  revenues  allotted  them,  it 
was  decreed,  that  at  lead  one-fourtb  part  thereof  should 
go  lo  the  relief  of  the  poor  3  and  to  provide  for  them 
the  more  commodiously,  divers  houses  of  charity  were 
built,  which  are  since  denominated  hospitals.  They 
were  governed  wholly  by  the  priests  and  deacons,  under 
the  inspection  of  the  bishop.  In  course  of  time,  sepa- 
rate revenues  were  assigned  for  the  hospitals  ;  and  par- 
ticular persons,  out  of  motives  of  piety  and  charity, 
gave  lands  and  money  for  erecting  of  hospitals.  When 
the  church  discipline  began  to  relax,  the  priests,  who 
till  then  had  been  the  administrators  of  hospitals,  con- 
verted them  into  a  sort  of  benefices,  which  they  held 
at  pleasure,  without  giving  account  thereof  to  any 
body  ;  reserving  the  greatest  part  of  the  income  to 
their  own  use  ;  so  (hat  the  intentions  of  the  founders 
were  frustrated. — To  remove  this  abuse,  the  council  of 
Vienne  expressly  prohibited  the  giving  any  hospital  to 
secular  priests  in  the  way  of  a  benefice;  rind  directed 
the  administration  (hereof  to  be  given  to  sufficient  and 
responsible  laymen,  who  should  take  an  oath,  like  that 
nf  tutors,  for  the  faithful  discharge  thereof,  and  be  ac- 
countable to  the  ordinaries.— This  decree  was  execu- 
ted and  confirmed  by  the  council  of  Trent. 

In  Britain,  hospitals  are  buildings  properly  endow- 
ed, or  otherwise  supported  by  charitable  contributions, 
for  the  reception  and  support  of  the  poor,  aged,  infirm, 
tick,  or  helpless. 

'  A  charitable  foundation  laid  thus  for  the  sustenance 
mid  relief  of  tlie  poor  is  to  continue  fnr  ever.  Any 
person  seized  of  an  estate  in  fee,  may,  by  deed  inrol- 
led  in  chancery,  erect  and  found  an  hospital,  and  no- 
minate such  heads  and  governors  therein  as  be  shall 
think  fit ;  and  this  charitable  foundation  shall  be  in- 
corporated, and  subject  (o  the  inspection  and  guidance 
nf  the  beads  and  visitors  nominated  by  the  founder. 
Likewise  such  corporations  shall  have,  take,  and  pur- 
chase lands,  so  as  not  to  exceed  loot,  a  year,  provided 
the  same  be  not  held  of  the  king;  and  to  make  leases, 
reserving  the  accustomed  yearly  rent.  See  Corpora- 
tion. 

HOSPITAL,  Michael  de  V,  chancellor  of  France 
in  the  16th  century,  was  one  of  the  greatest  men  of 
his  age,  and  had  raised  himself  by  degrees.  He  agreed 
to  an  edict  much  severer  against  the  Protestants  than 


Id  have  wished,  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  Hospital, 
the  inquisition.  It  was  (hat  of  Rcmurantin.  T4ie HeapitJuTf 
speeches  he  made,  in  order  to  inspire  a  spirit  of  tolera-  a™** 

tlon,  made  him  much  su«pi  tied  by  (he  Unman  Catho- 
lics, and  extremely  odious  to  the  court  of  Rome.  The 
maxims  of  stale  upon  which  he  regulated  himself  were 
of  great  advantage  to  France,  since  he  formed  some 
disciples  who  opposed,  in  proper  lime,  the  pernicious 
attempts  of  the  leaguer*,  and  rendered  tbem  abortive. 
His  pacific  views  being  disliked  by  Catharine  de  Me- 
dici", who  had  contributed  to  his  advancement,  she  ex- 
cluded him  from  the  conncil  of  war,  and  occasioned  bid 
disgrace.  He  retired,  however,  of  his  own  accord,  in 
1(68}  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  at  his  country-seat 
at  Vignai,  where  he  died  in  1573,  aged  68.  Hi* 
poems  are  esteemed.  He  also  published  some  excellent 
speeches  and  memoirs. 

Hospital,  ffi/liam-Francis- Antony,  Marquis  of,  a 
great  mathematician  of  France,  was  born  of  an  ancitnt 
family  in  1661.  He  was  a  geometrician  almost  from 
his  infancy ;  for  one  day  being  at  the  duke  of  Rohan's, 
where  some  able  mathematicians  were  speaking  of  a 
problem  of  Paschal's  which  appeared  to  them  extreme- 
ly difficult,  he  ventured  tu  say,*  that  lie  believed  lie 
could  solve  it.  They  were  amaccd  at  such  presump- 
tion in  a  boy  of  15,  for  he  was  then  no  more}  never- 
theless, in  a  few  days  he  sent  tbem  the  solution.  He 
entered  early  into  the  army,  and  was  a  captain  of 
horse  ;  hut  being  extremely  short-sighted,  and  exposed 
on  that  account  to  perpetual  inconveniences  and  errors, 
he  at  length  quitted  the  army,  and  applied  himself  en- 
tirely to  bia  favourite  amusement.  He  contracted  a> 
friendship  for  Malebranche,  and  took  his  opinion  upon 
all  occasions.  In  1693,  he  was  received  an  honorary 
member  of  the  academy  of  sciences  at  Paris  ;  and  be 
published  a  work  upon  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  calculations, 
entitled,  IS  Analyse  des  infinitums  petit*.  He  was  the 
first  in  France  who  wrote  upon  this  subject  |  and  oil 
this  account  was  regarded  almost  as  a  prodigy.  He 
engaged  afterwards  in  another  work  of  the  mathemati- 
I  kind,  in  which  he  included  Les  Sections  Coniques, 
tetriqnes,  la  Construction  des  Equations, 


les  Lie. 


Vne  Theorie  des  Courbes  Mechaniques  :  but  a  little 
before  he  had  finished  it,  he  was  seized  with  a  fever,  of 
which  he  died  Feb.  2.  1704,  aged  43.  It  was  publish- 
ed after  his  death. 

HOSPITALITY,  the  practice  of  entertaining 
strangers.  Dr  Robertson,  speaking  of  the  middle  ages, 
says,  "  Among  people  whose  manners  are  simple,  and 
who  are  seldom  visited  by  strangers,  hospitality  is  a  vir- 
tue of  the  first  rank.  This  duty  of  hospitality  was  so 
necessary  in  that  state  of  society  which  took  place  during 
the  middle  ages,  that  it  was  not  considered  as  one  of 
those  virtues  which  men  may  practise  or  not,  according 
to  the  temper  of  their  minds  and  the  generosity  of  their, 
hearts.  Hospitality  was  enforced  by  statutes,  and  those 
who  neglected  the'  duty  were  liable  tn  punishment. 
The  laws  of  the  Salvi  ordained  that  the  moveables  uf 
an  inhospitable  person  should  be  confiscated,  and  his 
house  burnt.  They  were  even  so  solicitous  for  the  en- 
tertainment of  strangers,  that  they  permitted  the  land- 
lord to  steal  for  the  support  of  his  guest.*1 

The  hospitality  of  our  British  ancestors,  particularly 
of  the  great  and  opulent  barons,  hath  been  much  ad- 
mired. 
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B,*pit*litr.  rairad,  and  considered  as  a  certain  proof  of  the  uoblc- 
•  '■■,™  '  new  and  generosity  of  tbtir  spirits.  Tlie  fact  is  trull 
titrated.  The  ensiles  of  the  powerful  barons  nere  ca- 
pacious palaces,  daily  crowded  with  their  numerous 
retainers,  who  were  always  welcome  10  their  plentiful 
tables.  They  bad  their  privy  counsellors,  their  trea-. 
sure. r9,  marshals,  constables, stewards,  secretaries,  chap- 
lains, heralds,  pursuivants,  pages,  heoslimen  or  guards, 
trumpeters,  minstrels,  and  in  a  word  all  the  officers  of 
a  royal  court.  Tbe  etiquette  of  their  families  was  an 
exact  copy  of  that  of  the  royal  household  ;  and  some 
oT  them  lived  id  a  degree  of  pomp  and  splendour  little 
inferior  to  that  of  the  greatest  kings.  Richard  Ne- 
ville, earl  of  Warwick,  we  are  told,  "  was  ever  bad  in 
great  favour  of  the  commons  of  the  land,  because  of 
the  exceeding  household  which  be  dally  kept  in  all 
countries  wherever  be  sojourned  or  lay  :  and  when  he 
came  lo  London,  be  held  such  an  house,  that  six  oxen 
were  eaten  at  a  breakfast ;  and  every  tavern  was  full  of 
his  meal."  The  earls  of  Douglas  in  Scotland,  before 
the  fall  of  that  great  family,  rivalled  or  rather  exceed- 
ed their  sovereigns  iu  pomp  and  profuse  hospitality.  But 
to  this  manner  of  living  it  is  highly  probable  these 
great  chieftains  were  prompted  by  a  desire  of  increa- 
sing tbe  number  and  attachmeut  uf  their  retainers,  on 
which,  in  those  turbulent  times,  their  dignity,  and 
even  their  safety,  depended,  at  much  a*  to  the  innate 
generosity  of  their  tempers.  Those  retainers  did  not 
constantly  reside  in  tbe  families  of  their  lords ;  but 
they  wore  their  liveries  and  badges,  frequently  feasted 
in  their  halls,  swelled  their  retinues  on  all  great  solem- 
nities,, attended  them  lu  their  journeys,  and  followed 
them  ioto  tbe  field  of  battle.  Some  powerful  chief- 
tains  had  so  great  a  number  of  these  retainers  constant- 
ly at  their  command,  that  they  set  the  laws,  at  defiance, 
were  formidable  to  their  sovereigns,  and  terrible  lo 
their  fellow-subjects  ;  and  several  laws  were  made 
against  giving  and  receiving  liveries.  But  these  laws 
produced  little  effect  in  tills  period. 

Hospitality  was  not  confined  to  the  great  and  opu- 
lent, hut  was  practised  rather  more  than  it  is  at  pre- 
sent by  persons  in  the  middle  and  lower  ranks  of  life. 
But  this  was  owing  to  necessity,  arising  from  the  scar- 
city of  inns,  which  obliged  traveller*  and  strangers  to 
apply  to  private  persons  for  lodging  and  entertainment  ; 
and  those  who  received  them  hospitably  acquired  a 
right  to  a  similar  reception.  This  was  evidently  the 
case  in  Scotland  in  tbe  first  part  of  this  period. 
James  I.  A.  U.  1424,  procured  the  following  act  of 
parliament.  '*  It  is  ordanit,  Tbat  in  ail  burrow  tuwnis, 
and  throuchfairis  quhair  commoun  passages  ar,  that 
thair  be  ordaoit  hoslillaries  and  resetlis,  havand  stables 
and  chalmers  ;  and  that  men  find  with  thame  bread 
and  aill,  and  all  uther  fude,  alsweil  for  horse  as  men, 
tor  resonable  price.11  But  travellers  had  been  so  loog 
accustomed  to  lodge  in  private  houses,  that  these  pub- 
lic inns  were  quite  neglected  ;  "and,  those  who  kept 
them  presented  a  petition  to  parliament,  complaining, 
"  That  the  liegts  travelland  in  tbe  realme,  quhen  they 
com  to  borrow  is  and  tbronchfairis,  herbreis  thame  not 
in  hoslillaries,  hot  with  tbair  acquaintance  and  freindis." 
This  produced  an  act  prohibiting  travellers  to  lodge  in 
private  houses  where  there  were  hottlaries,  under  tbe 
penalty  of  40s.  and  subjecting  those  who  lodged  them 
to  the  same  penalty. 
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The  inhabitants   of  the  Highlands  and  the  Western  HoipFuliir 
Isles  weie  remarkable  for  their  hospitality  and  kindness        Q 
to  strangers,  and  still  retain  the  same  disposition.     See      HmL    ^ 
Highlanders.  ' 

HOSPITALLERS,  Hospitalakii,  an  order  of 
religious  knights,  who  built  an  hospital  at  Jerusalem, 
wherein  pilgrim*  were  received.  To  these  Pope  Cle- 
ment V.  transferred  the  effects  and  revenues  of  the 
Templars  ;  whom,  by  a  council  held  at  Vjenne,  he 
suppressed  for  their  many  and  great  misdemeanours. 
These  hospitallers  were  otherwise  called  Knights  of 
St  Join  of  Jerusalem ;  and  are  the  same  with  those 
whom  we  now  call  Knightt  of  Malta. 

HOSPITIUM,  a  term  used  in  old  writers  either 
for  an  Inn  or  a  monastery,  built  for  the  reception 
of  strangers  and  travellers.  See  INN  and  MONAS- 
TERY. 

HOSPODAR,  a  title  home  by  tbe  princes  of 
Walachia  and  Moldavia,  who  receive  the  investiture 
of  their  principalities  from  the  grand  signior.  He 
gives  them  a  vest  and  standard  }  they  are  under  his 
protection,  and  obliged  to  serve  him,  and  he  even 
sometimes  deposes  them  ;  but  in  other  respects  they 
are  absolute  sovereigns  within  their  own  dominions. 

HOST,    HoSFES,   a  term  of  mutual    relation,    ap- 
plied  both  to   a  person   who  lodges  and  entertains  an- 
lerson  thus  lodged,  &c. — The  word 


other,  and  to  tbe  person  thus  lodged,  6 
is  formed  of  tbe  Latin  kospes,  which  some  will  ha1 
thus  called  .quasi  hostium  or  ostium  jictctis ;  for  ostium 
was  anciently  written  with  an  aspirate.— Thus  the  inn- 
keeper says,  he  bas'  a  good  host,  in  speaking  of  the 
traveller  who  lodges  with  him  ;  and  tbe  traveller, 
again,   says,  he   has   a  kind   host,   in  speaking  of  his 


tuong  the  an 
ing,  for  tha 


observed  then,  that  it  was  the  custom 
icnts,   when  any  stranger  asked  for  lod - 
and   the  stranger. 


of  the 


set  a  foot  on  their  own  side  of  "the 
threshold,  and  swear  they  would  neither  of  them  du 
any  harm  to  tbe  otber.  It  was  this  ceremony  that 
raised  so  much  horror  against  those  who  violated  the 
law  or  right  of  hospitality  on  either  side  ;  inasmuch  as 
tbey  were  looked  on  as  perjured. 

Instead  of  limpet,  the  ancient  Latins  called  \l  hvstis  ; 
as  Cicero  himself  informs  us :  though,  in  course  of 
time,  hostis  came  to  signify  an  enemy. ;  so  much  was 
tbe  notion  of  hospitality  altered. 

Host  is  also  used  by  wav  or  abbreviation  for  host  in, 
a  victim  or  sacrifice  offered  to  the  Deity.  In  toil 
sense,  host  is  more  immediately  understood  of  the  per- 
son of  the  Word  incarnate,  who  was  offered  up  an  host 
or  Aostia  to  the  Father  on  the  cross  for  the  sins  of 
mankind.     See  Hostia. 

Host,  in  the  church  of  Rome,  a  name  given  to 
the  elements  used  in  the  eucbarist,  or  rather  to  the 
consecrated  wafer;  which  they  pretend  to  offer  up 
every  day  a  new  host  or  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  .man- 
kind.— They  pay  adoration  to  the  host,  upon  a  false 
presumption  tbat  the  elements  are  no  longer  bread  and 
wine,  but  transubstantiated  into  the  real  body  and  blood 
of  Christ.  See  Transubstastiation. — Pope  Ore- 
gory  IX.  first  decreed  a  bell  to  be  rung,  as.  the  signal 
for  the  people  to  betake  themselves  to  the  adoration  of 
the  host. — The  vessel  wherein  tbe  boats  are  kept  is  call- 
ed the  tiboru;  being  a  laree  kind  of  covered  chalice. 
HOSTAGE, 
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Hntage        HOSTAGE,   a  panon  given  up  to  an  enemy  m  deep;  bat  if  it  be  wet,  not  above  six   inches;   then  1 

-g  s  security   Tot    ihe  performance    of  the   article*  of  a,  wheel   the  dang   into  the    opening,   observing    to   ttir  •- 

■Hot-beds,  treaty.  every  part  of  it  with  a  fork,  and  to  lay  it  exactly  eren 

•  HOSTIA,  Host,  En  antiqaity,  a  victim  offered  in  and  smooth  00  every  part  of  tbe  bed,  laying  the  bot- 

sacrifice  to  a  deity. 


The  word  is  formed  from  hontit,  "  enemy ;"  it  being 
tbe  custom  to  offer  op  a  sacrifice  before  they  joined 
battle,  to  render  tbe  gods  propitious ;  or,  after  the 
battle  was  over  to  give  them  thanks.  Some  choose  to 
,  derive  the  word  from  hottio,  q.  d.ferio,  "  I  strike." 
Isidore  on  this  word  remark*,  that  tbe  name  hottia  was 
given  to  those  sacrifices  which  they  offered  before  tbey 
marched  to  attack  an  enemy,  {antcquam  ad  hottem 
ptrgereni)  t  in  contradistinction  from  victima,  which 
were  properly  those  offered  after  the  victory. 

Hottia  also  signified  the  leaser  sorts  of  sacrifice,  and 
victima  tbe  larger.  A.  Gellius  says,  that  every  print, 
indifferently,  might  sacrifice  Ihe  hiutia,  but  that  the 
victima  could  be  offered  by  none  bat  the  conqueror 
himself.  But,  after  all,  we  find  these  two  words  pro- 
miscuously used  one  for  the  other  by  ancient  writer*. 
We  read  of  many  kind*  oF  hottia:  as  hottia  pura,  which 
were  pig*  or  lambs  ten  daya  old ;  hostite  praddanra, 
sacrifices  offered  the  day  before  a  solemn  feast ;  hottia 
bide'ntct,  sacrifices  of  sheep  or  other  animals  of  two 
years  old  ;  hottia  eximia,  a  sacrifice  of  the  flower  of  ter  the 
the  flock  ;  hoitia  tuecedmea,  sacrifices  offered  after  slightly 
other*  which  bad  exhibited  some  ill  omen  ;  hottia  am- 
barvalet,  victims  sacrificed  after  having  been  solemn- 
ly led  round  the  fields  at  the  ambarvalta  ;  hottia  am- 
burbiaies,  victim*  slain  after  the  amburbium  ;  hottia 
eanearet  or  caviaret,  victim*  sacrificed  every  fifth  year 


torn  part  of  the  heap,  which  is  commonly  free  from  lit- 
ter, upon  the  surface  of  the  bed  :  and'  if  it  be  designed 


for  a  bed  to  plant  out  cucumber*  to  remain  for  good, 
yon  moat  make  a  bole  in  the  middle  of  tbe  place  de- 
signed for  each  light  about  ten  incbea  over,  and  six 
deep,  which  should  be  filled  with  good  fresh  earth, 
thrusting  in  a  stick  to  show  the  places  where  the  hole* 
are  j  then  cover  the  bed  all  over  with  tbe  earth  that 
was  taken  out  of  the  trench  about  flour  inches  thick, 
and  put  on  the  frame,  letting  it  remain  till  tbe  earth 
be  warm,  which  commonly  happen*  in  three  or  four 
days  after  the  bed  is  made,  and  then  the  plants  nay 
be  placed  in  it.  But  if  your  hot-bed  be  designed  for 
other  plant*,  there  need  be  no  hole*  made  in  the  dung ; 
but  after  having  smoothed  the  surface  with  a  apace, 
you  should  cover  the  dang  about  three  or  fonr  incbea 
thick  with  good  earth,  putting  on  tbe  frame*  and  glas- 
ses a*  before.  In  making  these  beds,  care  most  be 
taken  to  settle  tbe  dung  close  with  a  fork  ;  and  if  it  bo 
pretty  full  of  long  litter,  it  should  bo  trod  down  equally 

every  part.  During  tbe  first  week  or  ten  daya  af- 
"  ia  made,  y^u  should  cover  the  glasses  but 
(he  night,  and  in  tbe  day-time  carefully 
raise  them,  to  let  out  the  steam ;  but  at  the  beat 
abates,  tbe  covering  should  be  increased  ;  and  a*  the 
bed  grow*  cold,  new  hot  dung  should  be  added  round 
tbe  side*  of  it. 

The  hot-bed  made  with  tanners  bark  ia,  however, 


by  tbe  college  of  pontiffs,  in  which  tbey  offered  the  part     much   preferable  to   that   described   above,  especially 
of  the  tail  called  caviar;  hottia  prodigia,  sacrifices  in     for  all  tender  exotic  plant*  and  fruits,  which  require 


which  the  fire  consumed  all,  and  left  nothing  for  tbe 
priest* ;  hottia piacviaret,  expiatory  sacrifice*;  hottia 
ambegna  or  atnbiegnce,  sacrifices  of  cows  or  sheep  that 
had  brought  forth  twin* ;  hottia  hangar,  victim*  of- 
fered to  predict  future  event*  from  ;  hottia  mediates, 
black  victim*  offered  at  noon. 

HOSTILITY,  the  action  of  an  enemy,  or  a  state 


even  degree  of  warmth  to  be  continued  for  several 
months,  which  cannot  be  effected  with  horse-dung. 
The  manner  of  making  them  is  a*  follow*  ;  Dig  a 
trench  about  three  feet  deep,  if  the  ground  be  dry ; 
bat  jf  wet,  it  mnst  not  be  above  a  foot  deep  at  most, 
and  must  be  raised  two  feet  above  the  ground.  Tbe 
length  mutt  be  proportioned  to  the  frames  intended  to 


of  warfare,     Tbe  word  is  Latin,  kottiUtat,  formed  of     cover  it)  but  it  should  never  be  leu  than  ten  or  twelve 


the  primitive  hattit,  which  signifies  "  enemy ;"  and 
which  anciently  signified  "  stranger,"  hotpet. 

HOT-beds,  in  Gardening,  beds  made  with  fresh 
horse-dang,  or  tanners  bark,  and  covered  with  glasses 
to  defend  them  from  cold  winds. 

By  the  skilful  management  of  hot-beds,  we  may  imi- 
tate tbe  temperature  of  warmer  climates  j  by  which- 
means,  Ihe  seeds  of  plant*  brought  from  any  of  the 
countries  within  tbe  torrid  zone  may  be  made  to  flou- 
rish even  under  the  poles. 

The  hot-bed*  commonly  used  is  kitchen-gardens 
are  made  with  new  hone-dang  mixed  with  tbe  litter 
of  a  stable,  and  a  few  sea-coal  ashes,  which  last  are 


feet,  and  the  width  not  less  than  six.  The  trench 
should  be  bricked  op  found  the  sides  to  the  above- 
mentioned  height  of  three  feet,  and  filled  in  the  earing 
with  fresh  tanners  bark  that  hat  been  lately  drawn  ant 
of  their  vats,  and  has  lain  in  a  round  heap,  for  tbe 
moisture  to  drain  out  of  it,  only  three  or  four  days :  as 
it  it  put  in,  gently  beat  it  down  equally  with  a  dung- 
fork;  but  it  must  not  be  trodden,  which  would  pre- 
vent its  beating,  by  settling  it  too  close :  then  put  on 
tbe  frame,  covering  it  with  glasses  ;  and  in  about  ten 
days  or  a  fortnight  it  wilt  begin  to  beat ;  at  which  time 
plunge  your  pott  of  plant*  or  seed*  into  it,  observing 
not  to  tread  down  the  bark  in  doing  it.     Thes     * 


of  service  in  continuing  the  beat  of  tbe  dung.     This     will  continue  three  or  four  months  in  a  good  temper  of 


heat ;  and  if  yon  stjr  up  the  bark  pretty  deep,  and  mix 

a  load  or  two  of  fresh  bark  with  tbe  old  when  yon  find 
the  warmth  decline,  you  will  preserve  its  heat  two  or 
three  months  longer.  Many  lay  some  bet  borse-dnug 
in  tbe  bottom  of  the  trench  under  the  bark ;  but  this 
ought  never  to  be  practised  unless  the  bed  is  wanted 
sooner  than  the  bark  would  heat  of  itself,  and  even 

proportionable  To  the  frame*  you  intend  it  for ;  and  if    then  there  ought  only  to  be  a  small  quantity  of  dung  at 

the  ground  be  dry,  about  a  foot  01  a  foot  and  a  half    the  bottom. 

The 


should  remain  six  or  seven  day*  in  a  heap ;  and  being 
then  turned  over,  and  the  parts  mixed  well  together, 
it  should  be  agaiu  cast  into  a  heap ;  where  it  may  con- 
tinue five  or  six  days  longer,  by  which  time  it  will 
have  acquired  a  due  heat.  These  hot-beds  an  made 
in  the  following  manner:  In  some  sheltered  part  of 
tbe  garden,  dig  out  a  trench  of  a  length  and      "  ' 
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ot-hmie      '■*  f"""**  wbieb  caver  these  beds  should  be  pro-  ties,  and  it  now  produces  net  only  a  sufficiency  of  all  Ho  tit  mow, 

j[         portioned  to  the  several  plant*  they  are   designed  to  the  necessaries  of  life  for  the  inhabitant*,  but  alto  for'— v— ' 

1  tea  tali,  contain.      If  they  are  to  cover  the  ananas    or  pine-  (he  refreshment  of  all  the  Europeans  who  pais  and  it- 

~~ v™"'«palt,  the  back  part  should  be  three  feet  high,  and  the  pass  that  way. 

tower  part  14  inches :  if  the  bed  be  intended  far  taHer         The  coast  abounds  in  canes,  bays,  and  roads.     Thir- 

plants,  the  frame  mast  be  made  of  a  depth  proportion'  ty  leagues  to  the  east  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,   in 

able  to  them;    but  if  it  be  for  towing  of  seeds,  the  S.   Lat.  34.   21.  is  another  cape  which  runs  out  be- 


frame  need  not  be  above  14  inches  high  at  the  baek, 
-and  7  in  the  front  (  by  which  means  the  beat  will  be 
■much  greater. 

HoT-Housc.     See  Stove  and  Htfocaustum. 

HOTEL,  a  French  term,  anciently  signifying  a 
■house  or  dwelling  place.— It  is  now  mere  commonly 
'used  forthe  palaces  or  booses  of  the  king,  princes,  wad 
great  lords.  In  this  sense  they  say,  the  koteide  Conde, 
hotel  de  CoMi,  hotel  du  Louvre,  &c. 

The  grand  prevot  de  Photel,  is  the  first  judge  of  the 


vend  3  (°,  called  by  the  Portuguese,  who  first  doubled 
it,  Cabo  dot  AgvihaM,  or  the  Cape  ofNfatkt,  on  ac- 
count of  seme  strange  variations  in  (he  magnetics! 
needle  observed  as  they  came  near  it.  Near  this  cape 
is  a  flat  shore!  with  plenty  of  fish :  it  begins  in  the 
west  near  a  fresh-water  river,  and,  extending  1 5  Isagaes 
in  the  main  sea,  ends  in  the  east  near  Fiik-bay.  CsBo 
Falso,  so  called  by  the  Portuguese.,  who  returning  from 
India  mistook  it  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  lies  to  * 
the  eastward  between  these  two  capes,  about  eight  01 


■nffieers  of  the  king'a  beoeebeld.     His  jurisdiction  is  nine  leagues   beyond  that  of  Good  Hope.     Along  the 

much  like  that  of  lord  steward  of  the  household  of  the  coasts,  en  both  sides   of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  are 

■kins;  of  England.  many  Bne  bays.     Twenty-seven  leagues   to  the  nortb- 

Tbe  hotel  de  viiie  is  what  we  call  a  Unon-houie  or  west  is  Saldanba  bay,  so  named  from  a  Portuguese  cap- 

toum-hoM.  tain  shipwrecked  on  the  coast.     The  largest  and  most 

Hotel,  is  likewise  used  for  a  large  inn,  else  for  a  commodious  is  Table  Bay,  on  the  south,  and  near  the 

large  lodging-house  ready  furnished.  mountain   of  that  name,  six  leagues  in  circumference, 

HOTTENTOTS,  a  people  in  the  southern  part  ef  with  four  fathoms  water  close  to  the  beach.     Opposite 

Africa,    whose  country  extends    nortb   by  west  from  to  this  bay  is  Robu  Eilan,  or  the  island  of  Rabbits  in 

the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  beyond  the.  month  of  Orange  34.  30.  S.  Lat.  67  leagues  east  from  the  Cape  of  Good 

river,  and  from  that  cape  in  an  east-north- east  direo-  Hope.     Peter  Buth,  in  1661,  discovered  a  bay,  which 

tioo   to   the  mouth    of  the   great   Fish   river,    which  '  he  named  Vleet,  sheltered  only  from  north  winds,  in 

parts  it  from  Caffraria.     According  to  Banntus,   this  which  isasmall  island,  and  on  thewest  arivnletoffresb 


const,  beginning  at  the  Moon  taint  of  the  Moon  un- 
der con  tropic  of  Capricorn  in  23}0  8.  Let  extends 
north  beyond  the  Cape  to  the  coast  of  Zaoguebar ; 
-having  the  Indian  sea  on  the  east,  the  Et  bio  pic  on  the 
west,  tbesoethern  ocean  on  the  south ;  and  on  the  north 
tbe  kingdoms  of  Mattatan,  Monomotapa,  and  the  coast 
of  Zsngoebar,  or  rather  the  Mountains  or  the  Moon, 
which  divide  it  from  the  rest  of  tbe  continent. 

The  Europeans  first  'became  acquainted  with  this 
-country  in  the  year  1493,  when  Bartholomew  Diaz, 
a  Portuguese  admiral,  discovered  tbe  meet  southerly 
point  of  Africa,  now  called  the  Cape  of  Qood  Hope,  bat 
by  him  Cabot  dot  total  tormentot,  or  Cape  of  all 
Plagues,  on  account  of  tbe  storms  be  met  with  in  the 
neighbourhood  j  but  John,  then  king  of  Portugal,  ha- 
ving from  tho  account  of  Diax  con clnded  that  a  pes- 
■nage  to  the  East  Indies  was  now  discovered,  changed 
the  name  to  that  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  it 
still  retains.  In  1497,  it  was  circumnavigated  by 
Vatco  de  Game,  who  made  n  voyage  to  India  that 
way  5  however,  it  remained  useless  to  European*  till 
the  year  1650,  wbrn  Van  Riebeck  a  Dutch  surgeon 
-first  saw  tbe  advantages  that  would  accrue  to  the  East 
India  company  in  Holland  from  a  settlement 


water  extremely  convenient  for  European  mariners. 
Twenty- five  or  thirty  leagues  farther  east  Both  dis- 
covered Marshal  Bay,  afterwards  named  by  the  Portu- 
guese Sena  Formosa.  Next  to  tbis  is  Seno  de  Logo, 
from  its  resemblance  to  a  lake.  There  are  several 
roads  in  this  bay,  and  an  island  called  llAa  dot  Coot. 
-Cabo  de  S.  Francisco,  and  Cabo  datSerrat,  are  mark- 
ed upon  charts  between  these  two  bays.  Near  tbe 
latter  of  these  capes  is  Cabo  de  Arecito,  and  the 
island  Contentoj  and  something  more  north-east  is 
St  Christopher's  river,  callrd  Son  Ckrittovano  by  tbe 
Portuguese,  and  by  the  Hottentots  Nagod,  The 
country  beyond  this  river  was  called  by  tbe  Por- 
tuguese, who  -discovered  it  on  tbe  day  of  our  Lord's 
nativity.  Terra  do  Natal.  Between  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  and  Cabo  das  Agolbaa  are  the  Sweet, 
Salt,  and  Jsgulina  rivers,  which  run  into  the  sea,  and 
Sweet-water  river  Sows  from  the  Table- moon  tain. 

The  most  remarkable  mountains  in  this  country  are, 
Table- mountain,  Devil's  Tower,  Lion's  Head,  and  the 
Tiger  bills.  The  three  first  lie  near  Table-bay,  and 
surround  Table-valley,  where  the  Cape-town  stands. 
(See  the  article  Qoon-Hope').  Mr  Forster,  in  bis  voy- 
age, informs  us,  that  *'  the  extremity  of  Africa  towards 


a  convenient  distance  both  from  home  and  from  India,  the  south  is  a  mass  of  high  mountains,  of  which  the 

The  colony  which  be  planted  bas  ever  sinoe  continued  outermost  are  craggy,   black,  and  barren,  consisting  of 

-in   the  hands  of  the  Dnteh,  has  greatly  increased  in  *  coarse  granite,  which  contains  no  heterogeneous  parts, 

value,  and  is  visited  by  all  the  European  snips  trading  sncb.at  petrified  shells,  be.  nor  any  volcanic  produc- 

to  the  East  Indies.     See  GooD-Hope.  tieus.     The  ground  gradually  rises  on  all  sides  towards 

Tbe  country  now  possessed  by  the  Dutch  is  of  prof-  the  three  mountains  which   lie  round  the  bottom  of  tbe 

ty  considerable  extent,  and  comprehends  that  part  of  bay,  keeping  low  and  level  only  near  the  sea-tide,  and 

the  African  const  00  tbe  -west  called  Terra  de  Natal,  growing  somewhat  marshy  in  the  isthmus  between  False 

It  is  naturally  barren  and  mountainous  ;  bnt  tbe  in-  and  Table  bays,  where  nsnlt  rivulet  falls  into  the  lat- 

duttry  of  the  Dutch  hath  overcome  all  natural  -difiieui-  ttr.     The  marshy  part  has  some  verdure,  bat  inter- 
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Kottenms.  mixed  with  a  great  deal  of  sand.  Tlie  higher 
*•— v— '  grounds,  which,  from  the  sea  aide,  have  a  parched 
and  dreary  appearance,  are,  however,  covered  with 
an  immense  variety  or  plants,  among  which  are  a 
prodigious  number  of  shrubs,  but  scarce  one  or  two 
■peeies  that  deserve  the  name  of  trees.  There  are  al- 
io a  few  small  plantations  wherever  a  little  run  of  wa- 
ter moistens  the  ground.  The  ascent  of  Table-mount 
is  very  Steep  and  difficult,  on  account -of  the  number 
of  loose  stones  which  roll  away  under  the  feet  of  the 
traveller.  About  the  middle  of  the  mountain  is  a  bold, 
grand  chasm,  whose  walls  are  perpendicular,  and  often 
impending  rocks  piled  up  in  strata.  Some  rills  of 
Water  ooze  ont  of  crevices,  or  fall  from  precipices  in 
drops,  giving  life  to  hundreds  of  plants  and  low 
shrubs  in  the  chasm.  The  summit  of  the  mountain  is 
nearly  level,  very  barren,  and  bare  of  soil }  several  ca- 
vities, however,  are  filled  witb  rain  water,  or  contain 
a  small  quantity  of  vegetable  earth,  from  whence  a 
few  odoriferous  plants  draw  their  nourishment.  Some 
antelopes,  howling  baboons,  solitary  vultures,  and  toads, 
are  sometimes  to  be  met  with  on  the  mountain.  The 
view  from  thence  is  very  extensive  and  picturesque.  The 
bay  seems  a  little  pond  or  bason,  and  the  ships  in  it 
dwindled  to  little  boats  ;  the  town  under  onr  feet,  and 
the  regular  compartments  of  its  gardens,  look  like  the 
-work  of  children. 

Mort  accounts  of  this  country  that  have   been  pub- 
lished  mention  a  surprising  phenomenon  which  is  an* 
uually   to  be  aeen  on   the  top  of  Table-bill   from  Sep- 
tember to  March;  namely,  a  white  cloud  hovering   on 
its  top,  and  called  by  sailor*  the  Devif*  table-ehth.   (See 
the  article  Goon-Hop*).     This  cloud   is  said  by  some 
to  appear  at  first  tio  bigger  than  a  barley-corn  ;  then 
increases  to  the  size  of  a  walnut,  and  soon  after  co- 
vers the  whole  top   of   the    mount.     But,   according 
to  Mr  Kolben,_it  is  never  less,  even  on  its  first  appear- 
ance, than  the  size  of  a  large  ox,  often  biggrr.     It 
hangs  in  several  fleeces  over  the    Table-hill  and    the 
Wind  or  DevilVhill ;  which  fleeces,  at  last  uniting, 
form  a  large  cloud  that  coi 
tiro  hills.     After  thin  has  1 
out  change  or  motion,  the  < 
from  it  with  [he  utmost  fury, 
are  white,  but 


*t*d  for  some  time  with- 
iud  bursts  out  suddenly 
The  skirts  of  the  cloud 
n  the  mat- 


X  of  common  clouds  ;  the  upper  parts  are  of  a  lea* 


No  r 


1   fal 


,  but 


it  dis 


covers  a  great  deal  of  humidity  ;  at  which  times  it  is 
of  a  darker  colour,  and  the  wind  issuing  from  it  is  broken, 
raging  by  fits  of  short  continuance.  In  its  usual  state, 
the  wind  keeps  up  its  first  fury  uaabated  for  one,  two, 
three,  or  eight  days  ',  and  sometimes  for  a  whole  month 
together.  The  cloud  seems  all  [he  while  undiminished, 
though  little  fleeces  are  from  time  to  time  detached, 
from  it,  and  hurried  down  the  sides  of  the  bills,  vanish- 
ing when  they  reach  the  bottom,  no  that  during  the 
storm  the  cloud  seems  to  be  supplied  with  new  matter. 
When  the  cloud  begin*  to  brighten  up,  these  supplies 
fail,  and  the  wind  proporlinnably  abates.  At  length, 
the  cloud  growing  transparent,  the  wind  ceases.  Du 
ring  the  continuance  of  these  southeast  winds,  the 
Table-valley  is  torn  by  furious  whirlwinds.  If  they 
blow  warm,  they  are  generally  of  short  duration ;  and 
in  this  case  the  cloud  soon  disappears.  This  wind 
rarely  blows  till  after  sunset,  and  never  longer  than  till 
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towards  midnight,  though  the  cloud  remains}   but  then  jjotwui. 
it  is  thin  and  clear ;  but  when  the  wind  blows  cold,   it  '■     ^ 
is  a  sure  sign,  that  it  will  last  for  sometime,  an  hour 
at  noon  and  midnight  excepted)    when    it    seems  to 
lie  still  to  recover  itself,  and  then  lets  loose  its  fury 


The  Europeans  at  the  Cape  consider  the  year  as  di- 
vided into  two  seasons,  which  they  term  monsoons  ;  the 
wet  monsoon  or  winter,  and  the  dry  one  or  summer. 
The  first  begins  with  our  spring  in  March}  the  latter 
with  September,  when  our  summer  end*.  In  the  sum- 
mer monsoon  reign  the  south-east  winds  already  own. 
tioned  j  which  though  they  clear  and  render  the  air 
more  healthy,  yet  make  it  difficult  for  ships  outward 
bound  to  enter  Table-bay.  In  the  bad  season,  the 
Cape  i*  much  subject  to  fogs ;  and  the  nortb-weat 
winds  and  rain  make  tbe  inhabitants  stay  much  at 
home.  But  there  are  frequent  intermissions  and  many 
clear  days  till  June  and  July  ;  when  it  rains  almost  con- 
tinually, and  from  thence  till  summer.  The  weather 
in  winter  is  cold,  raw  and  unpleasant  i  but  never 
more  rigorous  than  autumn  in  Germany.  Water  Do- 
ver freezes  to  above  the  thickness  of  half  a  crown;  and 
as  soon  a*  the  sun  appears  the  ice  is  dissolved.  Tbe 
Cape  is  rarely  visited  with  thunder  and  lightning,  ex- 
cepting a  little  near  the  turn  at  tbe  seasons,  which  ne- 
ver does  any  hurt.  During  the  continuance  of  tbe 
south-east  winds  which  rage  in  summer,  the  aky  is  free 
of  all  clouds  except  that  on  tbe  Table  and  Wind  Hills, 
already  mentioned  ;  but  during  the  north-west  winds, 
the  air  la  thick,  and  loaded  with  heavy  clouds  big  with 
rain.  If  the  aontb-east  winds  should  cease  for  any 
length  of  time,  the  air  becomes  sickly  by  reason  of  the 
sea  weeds  driving  ashore  and  rotting  ;  hence  tbe  Eu- 
ropeans are  at  *uch  limes  affected  with  headactia  and 
other  disorders ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  violence 
of  those  winds  subjects  them  to  iuflammation  of  their 
eyes,  &c.  ■ 

Tbe  natives  of  this  country  are  called  HoUcntett,  in 
their  own  language  ;  a  word  of  which  it  is  vain  to  in- 
quire the  meaning,  since  the  language  of  this  country 
can  scarce  be  learned  by  any  other  nation.  The  Hot- 
tentot language  is  indeed  said  to  be  a  composition  of 
tbe  most  strange  and  disagreeable  sounds,  deemed  by 
many  tbe  disgrace  of  speech,  without  human  sound  or 
articulation,  resembling  rather  the  noise  of  irritated 
turkeys,  the  chattering  of  magpies,  hooting  of  owls,  and 
depending  on  extraordinary  vibrations,  inflections,  and 
clashing*  or  tbe  tongue  against  tbe  palate.— If  tbi*  ac- 
count  is  true,  however,  it  is  obvious,  that  all  the  re- 
lations we  have  concerning  tbe  religion,  &c.  of  the 
Hottentots  derived  from  themselves,  must  fal)  to  the 
ground,  as  nobody  can  pretend  to  understand  a  lan- 
guage in  itself  unintelligible.  Tbe  manners  and  r.u- 
atoms  of  (hose  people,  however,  axe  easily  observable, 
whether  they  themselves  give  tbe  relation  or  not ;  and 
if  their  language  is  conformable  to  them,  it  is  no  doubt 
of  a  nature  sufficiently  wonderful. 

Many  accounts  have  been  published  concerning  tbe 
extreme  Hastiness  and  filthy  customs  of  the  Hottentots; 
but  from  the  observation*  of  late  traveller*  it  appear*, 
that  these  have  either  been  exaggerated,  or  that  the 
Hottentots  (which  is  not  improbable)  have  in  some 
measure  laid  aside  their  former  mannees.  Dr  Sparnnan 
describes  them  in  much  less  disgustful  terms,  and  M. 
Vaillant 
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m  to  have  been  charmed  with  tbeir  inno-  -  might  be  lea  filthy 
■nplicity.  According  to  the  doctor,  these 
people  are  as  tall  a*  the  generality  of  European*,  though 
more  slender  in  their  persons,  which  be  attribute*  to 
tbeir  scanty  supply  of  food,  and  not  accustoming  them- 
•elves  to  hard  labour.  The  characteristic  of  the  rut  ion, 
however,  and  which  he  thinks  has  not  been  observed  by 
any  eon  before,  n,  that  tbey  have  small  hands  and  feat 
in  proportion  to  the  other  parts  of  their  body.  The 
distance  between  the  eye*  appears  greater  than  in  Eu- 
ropeans, by  reason  of  the  root  of  the  nose  being  very 
low.  The  tip  is  pretty  flat,  and  the  iris  of  the  eye  baa 
generally  a  dark- brown  cast,  some  times  approaching  te 
black.  Their  skin  is  of  a  yellowish  brown,  something 
like  that  of  an  European  who  has  the  jaundice  in  a  high 
degree ;  though  this  colour  does  not  in  the  least  appear 
in  the  whites  of  the  eyes.  Tlieir  lips  are  thinner  than 
these  of  their  neighbours  the  Ntgroer,  Caffrtf,  or  Mo- 
mambuptti.  "  In  Rue  (says  oar  author),  their  mouths 
are  of  a  middling  size,  and  almost  always  furnished  with 
a  set  of  the  finest  teeth  that  can  be  seen  ;  and,  taken 
together  with  the  real  of  their  features,  M  well  as  their 
carriage,  shape,  and  every  motion,  in  short  their  tout 
ensemble  indicates  health  and  delight,  or  at  least  an  air 
of  sunt  mtci  This  careless  mien,  'however,  discovers 
narks  at  the  same  time  both  of  alacrity  and  resolution  ; 
qualities  which  the  Hottentots,  in  fact,  can  show  upon 
occasion."  The  hair  of  the  bead  is  black  and  frizzled, 
though  not  very  close  ;  and  has  so  much  the  appear- 
ance of  wool,  that  it  would  be  taken  for  it,  were  it  not 
far  its  harshness.  They  have  but  seldom  any  appear- 
ance of  a  beard,  or  hair  upon  other  parte  of  tbeir  bo- 
dies j  and  when  any  thing  of  this  kind  happens  to  ha 
visible,  it  is  always  very  slight. 

A  general  opinion  has  prevailed,  that  the  Hottentot 
women  have  a  kind  of  natural  veil  which  covers  the 
sexual  parts  )  but  this  is  denied  by  our  author.  "  The 
women  (says  he)  have  no  parts  uncommon  to  the  rest 
of  their  sex-:  but  the  clitoris  and  nympbat,  particularly 
of  those  who  arc  past  their  youth,  are  pretty  much  elon- 
gated; a  peculiarity  which  has  undoubtedly  got  foot- 
ing in  this  nation  in  consequence  of  the  relaxation  ne- 
osswarily  produced  by  the  method  they  have  of  besmear- 
ing tbeir  bodies,  their  sloth  fulness,  and  the  warmth  of 
the  climate." 

The  Hottentots  besmear  all  tbeir  bodies  copiously 
with  fat  mixed  up  with  a  little  soot.  "  This  (says 
our  author)  '8  never  wiped  off;  on  the  contrary,  I  ne- 
ver saw  them  use  any  thing  to  clean  tbeir  skins,  ex- 
cepting that  when  in  greasing  the  wheels  of  their  wag- 
gMW  their  .hands  ware  besmeared  with  tar  and  pitch, 
they  uied  to  get  it  off  very  easily  with  cow-dung,  at 
the  same  time  rubbing  their  arms  into  the  bargain  up 
to  the  shoulders  with  this  cosmetic ;  so  that  as  tbo  dost 
and  other  filth,  together  with  their  sooty  ointment, 
and  the  sweat  of  tbtir  bodies,  most  necessarily,  not- 
withstanding it  is  continually  wearing  off,  in  some  mea- 
sure adhere  to  the  skin,  it  contributes  not  a  little  to 
conceal  the  natural  hne  of  the  latter,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  change  it  from  a  bright  umber-brown  to  a 
brownish  yellow  colour,  obscured  with  filth  and  Du- 
stiness." — The  doctor  was  enabled  to  discover  the  na- 
tural colour  of  the  Hottentots  hy  means  of  the  nicety 
•if  some  Dutch  farmers-  wives,  who  bad  made  their 
Hottentot  girls  wash  and  see**'  their  skins,  that  they 
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:  looking  after  the  children,  or  HoWesuo, 
doing  any  other  work  that  required  cleanliness.  Many  '■■  y  mt 
of  the  colonists,  however,  are  of  opinion,  that  this  ope- 
ration of  washing  is  no  improvement  to  the  look  of  a 
Hottentot ;  bnt  that  tbeir  natural  yellow  is  fully  as 
disagreeable  as  the  black  or  brown  colour  of  the  oint- 
ment i  and  that  the  washed  skin  of  a  native  of  this 
country  seems  to  be  deficient  in  dress,  like  shoes  that 
want  blacking.  This  the  doctor  doe*  not  pretend  to 
determine  ;  though,  whatever  may  be  supposed  defi- 
cient in  look,  wo  shoold  think  must  be  made  np  in 
cleanliness. 

The  Hottentots  perfume  their  bodies,  hy  danbing 
them  all  over  with  the  powder  of  an  herb,  the  smell  of 
which  is  at  once  rank  and  aromatic,  approaching  to 
that  of  the  poppy  mixed  with  spices.  For  tbis  purpose 
tbey  use  various  species  of  the  diosma,  called  by  them 
bucku,  and  which  they  imagine  to  be  very  efficacious  in 
the  cure  of  disorder*.  One  species  of  this  plant,  grow- 
ing about  Goad's  river,  is  said  to  be  so  valuable,  that 
no  more  than  n  thimble-full  of  its  powder  is  given  in 
exchange  for  a  lamb. 

By  the  ointment  of  soot  and  grease  stuck  full  of  the 
powder  of  kwku,  a  paste  is  formed  which  defends  the 
bodies  of  the  Hottentots  in  a  great  measure  from  the 
action  of  the  air )  so  that  they  require  very  few  clothes', 
and  in  fact  go  almost  quite  naked.  The  only  cover* 
ing  of  the  men  consists  of  two  leather  straps,  which 
generally  hang  down  the  back  from  the  chine  to  the 
thighs,  each  of  them  in  the  form  of  an  isosceles  tri- 
angle,  their  points  uppermost,  and  fastened  to  a  belt 
which  goes  round  their  waist,  their  bases  not  being 
above  three  fingers  broad  ;  so  that  the  covering  tbey 
form  is  extremely  trifling.  These  straps  have  very  little 
dressing  bestowed  upon  them,  so  that  they  make  a  rat- 
tling noise  as  the  Hottentot  runs  along  ;  and  oar  author 
•oppose*  that  they  may  produce  an  agreeable  coolness 
by  fanning  him.  Beside*  tbis,  the  men  have  a  bag  or 
flap  made  of  skin  which  hangs  down  before,  and  is 
fastened  to  the  belt  already  mentioned.  The  hollow 
part  of  this  seems  designed  to  receive  that  which  with 
os  modesty  requires  to  be  concealed  ;  but  being  only . 
fastened  by  a  small  part  of  its  upper  end  to  a  narrow 
belt,  in  other  respects  banging  quite  loose,  it  is  hot  a 
very  imperfect  concealment ;  and  when  the  wearer  it 
walking,  or  otherwise  in  motion,  it  is  none  at  all.  They 
call  this  purse  by  the  Dutch  name  of  jarkall,  it  being 
almost  always  prepared  of  the  skin  of  that  animal,  with 
the  hairy  side  turned  outwards. 

The  women  cover  themselves  much  more  scrope- 
lously  Ulan  the  men,  having  always)  two,  and  very  of- 
ten  three  coverings  like  aprons ;  though  even  these  seem 
to  be  abundantly  small  for  what  we  would  term  decency 
in  this  country.  The  outermost  of  these,  which  is  the 
largest,  measures  only  from  about  six  inches  to  a  foot  it 
breadth.  All  of  them  are  made  of  a  skin  well  prepay 
red  and  greased,  the  outermost  being  adorned  with  glass 
beads  strung  in  different  figure*.  The  outermost  reaches 
about  half-way  down  the  thighs,  the  middle  about  a 
third  or  one  half  lew,  and  the  third  scarcely  exceeds 
the  breadth  of  the  hand.  The  first  is  said  to  be  de- 
signed for  ornament,  the  second  as  a  defence  for  n»- 
desty,  ami  the  third  to  be  useful  00  certain  occasions; 
which,  however,  are  ranch  let*  troublesome  10  the  Hot* 
teotot  than  to.  the  European  fawn**.  Oar  BBtbori 
4*- 
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Hottentot*.  *>'th  great  probability,  suppose*  that  it  was  tbe  sight  enamel,  together 
'■  y  -'of  thi*  UnermMt  apron  which  milled  the  reverend  Je-  ward*.  Between 
•nit  Tackard,  who,  on  bi*  return  to  Europe,  first  pro- 
pagated the  itoriei  concerning  the  natural  veils  or  ex- 
crercencca  of  tin  Hottentot*. — A  story  was  likewise 
commonly  believed,  that  tbe  men  In  general  had  but 
one  testicle,  and  that  such  al  were  not  naturally  form- 
ed in  thia  manner  were  artificially  made  bo.     But  this 

one  author  likewise  denies  ;  and  though  be  says  that      on  their  cheeks.     The  neck*  of  the  men 
■tich  an  operation  might  have  been  formerly  performed      those  of  the  women  are  ornamented  with 
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h  their  muuihi,  are  turned  oof-Hoiicat 
o  rows  of  these  shells  run  two '-— v— 
other*  parallel,  or  else  waved  and  indented  in  various 
way*.  The  Hottentots  never  adorn  their  ears  or  nose* 
a*  other  lavage*  do  :  though  tbe  latter  aie  sometimes 
marked  with  a  black  streak  of  toot ;  at  others,  though 
more  rarely,  with  a  large  spot  of  red  lead ;  of  which 
last,  on  festival*  and  holidays,  they  likewise  put  a  little 

thong  of 


upon  the  males,  yet  it  i*  not  so  now.  undressed    leather,    upon    which    are    strung  eight  t 

The  other  garments  worn  by  tbe  Hottentots  are  ten  shells.  These,  which  are  about  the  size  of  bean*, 
formed  of  a  sheep's  skin  with  tbo  woolly  side  turned  have  a  white  ground,  with  largo  black  spots  of  diffei- 
inwards;  thus  forming  a  kind  of  cloak,  which  is  tied  entsizea:  hut  as  they  are  always  made  use  of  in  a  bur- 
forwards  over  the  breast :  though  sometimes,  instead  of  nished  state,  the  doctor  is  uncertain  whetbrr  they  be 
a  sheep's  skin,  some  smaller  kind  of  fur  is  used  as  a  of  that  kind  which  is  described  in  tbe  Syttana  Nutura 
material.  In  warm  weather  they  let  tbis  cloak  bang  under  the  name  of  ncrita  aiii'ciUn,  or  exuoia.  These 
carelessly  over  their  shoulders,  so  that  it  reaches  down  shells  are  sold  at  an  enormous  price,  no  less  than  a 
to  the  calves  of  the  legs,  leaving  the  lower  part  of  the  sheep  for  each  5  a*  it  is  said  that  tbey  come  from  the 
breast,  stomach,  and  fore  part  of  the  legs  and  thighs  more  distant  coast  of  Caffraria.  Both  men  and  women 
bare  ;  but  in  cold  weather  tbey  wrap  it  round  them  ;  are  very  fond  of  European  beads,  particularly  the  blue 


0  that  the  fore  part  of  the  body  is  likewise  pretty  well 
covered  by  it  as  far  as  the  knees :  But  as  one  sheep-akin 
is  not  sufficient  for  this  purpose,  they  sew  on  a  piece 
on  the-  top  at  each  lido  with  a  thong  or  catgut.  In 
warm  weather  they  sometimes  wear  the  woolly  side  out- 
wards, but  more  frequently  take  off  tbe  cloak  altoge- 
ther, and  carry  it  under  their  arm.  This  cloak  or 
bnuM  serves  them  not  only  for  clothes,  bot  bedding 


and  white  ones  of  the  size  of  a  pea  ;  of  which  tbey  t. 
several  rows  round  the  middle,  and  next  to  the  girdles 
which  hold  the  coverings  above  mentioned.  Bendra 
these  ornaments,  they  use  rings  on  their  arms  and  leg*, 
most  of  them  made  of  thick  leather  straps  generally 
cut  in  a  circular  shape;  which,  by  being  brat  and  held 
over  the  Ere,  are  rendered  tough  enough  to  retain  tbo 
curvature  that  is  given  them.  From  these  rings  it 
also  i  and  in  this  they  lie  on  tbe  bare  ground,  drawing  baa  been  almost  universally  believed,  that  the  Hotten- 
up  their  bodies  10  close,  that  the  cloak  is  abundantly  tots  wrap  guts  about  their  legs  in  onler  to  eat  them 
sufficient  to  cover  them.— The  cloaks  used  by  the  wo-  occasionally.  The  men  wear  from  one  to  five  or  six 
men  differ  little  from  those  already  described,  except-  ,  of  these  rings  on  tbeir  arms,  just  above  tbe  wrist,  but 
ing  only  that  they  have  a  long  peak  on  them,  which  seldom  on  their  legs.  The  matrons  of  a  higher  rank 
they  torn  up ;  forming  with  it  a  little  hood  or  pouch,  have  frequently  a  considerable  number  of  them  both  on 
with  tbe  hairy  side  inward*.  In  this  tbey  carry  their  their  arms  and  legs,  especially  on  tbe  latter  :  so  that 
little  children,  to  which  the  mother's  breast*  an  now  they  are  covered  with  them  from  the  feet  up  to  tbe 
and  then  thrown  over  tbe  shoulders ;  a  custom  common  knees.  -These  rings  are  of  various  thicknesses,  from 
among  some  other  nation*,  where  the  breasts  of  the  fe-      that  of  a  goose-quill  to  two  or  three  times  that  si 


mous  length. 

"on  their  heads,  though 


t  of  support,  grow  to  ao  enor- 
inly  wear  no  covering 


Sometimes  they  a 
entire  ring ; 


made  of  pieces  of  leather  forming 
'*  it  the  arms  and  feet  must  be  put 


r  two  who  wore  a  greasy  night-cap  made  of  skin  witb 
tbe  hair  taken  off.  Those  who  live  nearest  the  colonist* 
have  taken  a  liking  to  the  European  hats,  and  wear 
them  slouched  all  round,  or  witb  only  one  aide  turned 
up.  The  women  alio  frequently  go  bare-headed  j 
though  they  sometimes  wear  a  cap  made  in  the  shape 
of  a  short  truncated  cone.     Tbis  appears  to  be  the  sec- 


luthor  say*  he  ba*  seen  one      through    them   when   the   wearer  wishes    to    put  tbeai 


on.  They  are  strung  upon  tbe  leg*,  small  and  great, 
without  any  nicety  ;  but  are  so  large,  that  they  shake 
and  get  twisted  when  the  person  walk*.  Kings  ef 
iron  or  copper,  bot  especially  of  bra**,  of  the  size  of  a 
goose-quill,  are  considered  a*  more  genteel  than  tboso 
of  leather.  However,  they  are  sometimes  worn  along 
with  the  latter,  to  the  number  of  six  or  eight  at  a  ti 


e  animal's  stomach,  and  is  perfectly  blacked  particularly  on  the  arms.     The  girls  are  not  allowed 

by  soot  and  fat  mixed  np  together.   These  caps  are  fre-  to  use  any  rings  till  they  are  marriageable.   Tbe  Hot- 

quenlly  prepared  in  such  a  manner  a*  to  look  shaggy  ;  tentots  seldom  wear  any  shoes  ;   but  sucb  a*  tbey  do 

others  have  the  appearance  of  velvet ;  and  in  our  an-  make  nse  of  are  of  the  same  form  with  those  worn  by 

thor's  apprehension  are  not  inelegant.     Over  tbis  they  the  African  peasants,  by  the  Esthonians,  and  Livo- 

somelimc*  wear  an  oval  wreath  or  kind  of  crown  made  nian*,  as  well  a*  by  some  Finlandert ;  *o  that  it  is 

of  a  buffalo's   bide,  with  tbe  hair  outermost.      It  is  impossible  to  say  whether  they  are  the  -invention  of  tbo 

about  four  finger*  breadth,  in  height,    and   surround*  Dutch  or  the  Hottentots  themselves.     They  are  made 

the  bead  so  a*  to  go  a  little  way  down  upon  the  fore-  of  undressed  leather,  with  the  hairy  side  outward  ;  with, 

head,  and  the  same  depth  on  the  neck  behind,  without  out  any   other   preparation    than    that    of   being    beat 

covering  the  upper  part  of  the  cap  above  described,  and  moistened,     if  it  be  a  thick  and  stout  bide,  a* 

The  edge*  of  this  wreath,  both  upper  and  under,  are  that  of  a  buffalo,  it  is  kept  for  some  hours  in  cow. 

always  smooth  and  even  ;  each  of  them  set  with  a  row  dnng,  which  render*  it  besides  very  soft  and  pliable, 

of  small  shells  of  the  cyprett  kind,  to  the  number  of  Some  kind  nf  grease  is  afterwards  used  for  the  same 

more  than  30,  in  such  a  manner,  that,  being  placed  purpose.     The  shoe*  are  then  made  in  tbe  following 

quite  close   to  one    another,    their    beautiful   white  manner.    Tbey  take  a  piece  of  leather  of  a  lectangu- 

>-.  in 
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tottntets- Ur  form)  something  longer  and  broader  than  the  foot 
—  iy'  of  the  person  lor  whom  the  shoes  are  intended ;  the  two 
foremost  corners  are  doubled  up  together,  and  tewed 
down,  so  a*  to  cover  the  fore-part  of  the  foot ;  bat 
this  wain  may  be  avoided,  and  the  shoes  made  muob 
neater  at  the  ton,  by  fitting  immediately  over  them  a 
cap  taken  from  the  membrane  in  the  knee-joint  of  the 
hind-leg  of  some  animal.  In  order  to  make  this  piece 
of  skin  or  leather  .rise  np  to  the  height  of  an  inch  on 
both  sides  of  the  foot,  and  close  it  in  neatly,  it  ia 
pierced  with  boles  at  small  distances  nil  round  the 
edge,  as  far  as  the  hind-qnarters ;  and  through  these 
boles  is  passed  a  thong,  by  which  the  rim  is  drawn  up 
into  gathers.  In  order  to  make  strong  hind -quarters, 
the  back  part  of  the  piece  of  leather  is  doubled  inwards, 
and  then  raised  np  and  pressed  along  the  heel.  Tbe 
ends  of  the  thong  or  gathering  string  are  then  threaded 
on  both  sides  through  tbe  upper  edge  of  the  hind- 
quarters, to  tbe  height  of  about  two  inches ;  they  are 
then  carried  forwards  in  order  to  be  drawn  through  two 
•f  tbe  above-mentioned  boles  on  the  inside  of  each 
rim.  Lastly,  They  are  tied  over  the  instep,  or  if  it  be 
thought  necessary  to  lie  the  shoe  still  faster,  they  are 
carried  crosswise  over  the  instep,  and  so  downwards 
under  the  thong,  which  comes  out  from  the  hind  quar- 
ters ;  then  upwards  again  over  the  ancle,  and  even  round 
tbe  leg  itself  if  the  wearer  chooses.  Shoes  of  this  kind 
are  not  without  their  advantages :  they  sit  as  neat  upon 
the  foot  as  a  stocking,  and  at  the  same  time  preserve 
their  form.  They  are  easily  kept  soft  and  pliable  by 
constantly  wearing  them ;  or  if  at  any  time  they  should 
become  somewhat  hard,  this  is  easily  remedied  by  beat* 
ing  and  greasing  them.  They  are  extremely  light  and 
cool,  by  reason  that  they  do  not  cover  to  much  of  tbe 
toot  as  a  common  shoe.  They  wear  very  well,  as  they 
are  without  any  seam,  and  the  sole*  of  the  shoe*  are 
both  tough  and  yielding.  These  field  shoes,  as  they 
are  called,  being  made  of  almost  raw  leather,  are  moch 
snore  durable  than  those  of  tanned  leather,  which  are 
burnt  np  by  the  African  sands,  and  slip  and  roll  about 
in  them ;  being  also  very  ready  to  be  torn  in  a  rocky 
soil,  which  is  not  the  case  with  the  others.  The  doctor 
is  of  opinion,  that  these  shoes  would  be  particularly  use- 
ful to  sailors. 

The  hots  of  the  Hottentots  are  built  exactly  alike  ; 
and  we  may  readily  give  credit  to  our  author  when  ho 
tells  as,  that  they  are  done  in  a  style  of  architecture 
which  does  not  a  little  contribute  to  keep  envy  from 
insinuating  itself  under  the  roofs.  Some  of  these  huts 
are  circular,  and  others  of  so  oblong  shape,  resembling 
a  round  beo-hive  or  vault;  the  ground-plot  being 
from  18  to  34  feet  in  diameter.  The  highest  are  so 
low,  that  it  it  scarce  ever  possible  for  a  middle-sized 
man  to  stand  upright  even  in  the  centre  of  the  arcb  ; 
"  but  (says  our  author)  neither  tbe  lowness  thereof,  nor 
that  of  tbe  door,  which  is  but  just  three  feet  high,  can 
perhaps  be  considered  as  any  inconvenience  to  an  Hot- 
tentot, who  finds  no  difficulty  in  stooping  and  crawl- 
ing upon  all  fours,  and  is  at  any  time  more  inclined 
to  lie  down  than  to  stand.  Tbe  fire-place  it  in  tbt 
middle  of  each  hut,  by  which  means  tbe  mils  are  not 
to  mucb  exposed  to  danger  from  (ire.  From  this  situa- 
tion of  the  fire-place  also  the  Hottentots  derive  tbis 
additional  advantage,  that  tbey  can  all  sit  or  lie  in  a 
circle  round  it,  enjoying  equally  the  warmth  of   the 
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fire.     Tbe  door,  low  at  it  is,  alone  lets  in  day-light  or  Hottest  on 
lets  out  the  smoke :  and  so  much  are  these'  people  ac-         *      - 
customed  to  live  in  such  smoky  mansions,  that  their  eye* 
are  never  affected  by  it  in  the  least,  nor  even  by  tbe 
mephitic  vapour  of  the  fuel,  which  to  Europeans  would 
be  certain  death. 

The  frame  of  the  arched  roof  is  composed  of  slen- 
der rods  or  sprays  of  trees.  These  being  previously 
bent  intn  a  proper  form,  are  laid,  either  whole  or 
pieced,  some  parallel  to  one  another,  others  crosswise } 
after  which  they  are  strengthened  by  binding  other* 
round  itbem  in  a  circular  form  with  witbie*.  All  these 
are  taken  principally  from  the  cliffbrtia  ennoidtt,  which 
grows  plentifully  in  tbis  country  near  the  rivent.  Large 
mats  are  then  placed  very  neatly  over  tbis  lattice  work, 
so  as  perfectly  to  cover  tbe  whole.  The  aperture  which 
it  left  for  the  door  is  closed  occasionally  by  a  akin  or 
piece  of  matting.  These  mats  are  made  of  a  kind  of 
cane  or  reed  in  the  following  manner.  The  reeds  be- 
ing laid  parallel  to  one  another,  are  fattened  together 
with  sinews  or  catgut,  or  some  kind  of  catgut  which  tbey 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  getting  from  the  Europeans ; 
so  tbat  they  have  it  in  their  power  to  make  them  a* 
long  as  they  please,  and  as  broad  as  the  length  of  tbe 
reeds,  which  is  from  six  te  ten  feet.  Tbe  colonists 
make  nse  of  the  tame  kind  of  matting,  next  to  the 
tilts  of  their  waggons,  to  prevent  the  sail-cloth  from 
being  rubbed  and  worn,  and  likewise  to  help  to  keep 
out  tbe  rain- 
In  a  kraal,  or  Hottentot  village,  the  but*  are  most 
commonly  disposed  in  a  circle  with  the  doors  inwards ; 
by  which  means  a  kind  of  court-yard  is  formed,  where 
the  cattle  are  kept  at  nights.  The  milk,  as  soon  a* 
taken  from  the  cow,  is  put  to  other  milk  which  ia 
cnrdled,  and  kept  in  a  leather  sack  with  tbe  hairy 
side  inwards,  a*  being  the  more  cleanly  ;  to  that  thus 
the  milk  is  never  drunk  sweet.  In  some  northern  di- 
stricts, where  the  land  is  dry  and  parched,  both  Hot- 
tentots and  colonists  are  shepherds.  When  a  Hot- 
tentot has  a  mind  to  shift  hit  dwelling,  be  lays  all  the 
mats,  skint,  and  rods,  of  which  it  is  composed,  on  the 
back*  of  hit  cattle,  which,  to  a  stranger,  make*  a  mon- 
strous, unwieldy,  and  even  ridiculous  appearance. 

There  it  a  species  of  Hottentots  named  Botfuctmen, 
who  dwell  in  the  woody  and  mountainous  parts,  and 
subsist  entirely  by  plunder.  They  use  poisoned  ar- 
row*, which  they  shoot  from  bows  about  a  yard  long 
and  an  inch  in  thickness  in  the  middle,  very  much 
pointed  at  both  ends.  Dr  Sparrman  doe*  not  know 
the  wood  of  which  tbey  are  made,  but  thinks  that 
it  is  not  very  elastic  The  string*  were  made,  some 
of  sinews,  and  others  of  a  kind  of  hemp,  or  the 
inner  bark  of  tome  vegetable^  but  moat  of  them  in  a 
very  slovenly  manner.  The  arrows  are  about  a  foot 
and  a  half  long,  headed  with  bone  and  a  triangular 
bit  of  iron ;  having  also  a  piece  of  quill  bound  on 
very  strongly  with  sinews,  about  an  inch  and  a  balf 
from  the  top,  in  order  to  prevent  it  from  being  easily 
drawn  nut  of  the  fleth.  The  whole  is  lastly  covered 
over  with  a  very  deadly  poison  of  the  consistence  of  an 
extract.  Their  quiver*  are  two  feet  long  and  foor 
inches  in  diameter ;  and  are  supposed  by  our  author  to 
be  made  of  the  branch  of  a  tree  hollowed  out,  or  wore 
probably  of  the  bark  of  one  of  the  branches  taken  off 
whole,  tbe  bottom  and  cover  being  made  of  leather. 
4  L  a 
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It  w  JuM  on  the  auuide  with  mo  imctuo**  sol.  stance 
which  growl  bar*  when  dry,  and  is  lined  about  the 
aperture  with  tbe  akia  of  the  yellow  serpent,  supposed 
ta  be  the  most  deadly  in  all  that  part  of  the  world. 
The  poison  they  nuke  use  of  it  taken  from  the  raoit 
venomous  serpents-,  and,  ignorant  as  the  Holtentota 
al«,  tbey  all  know  that  the  poison  of  serpents  may  be 
•wallowed  with  safety.  See  the  article  BosHiESMEN. 
In  the  year  1779,  Lieutenant  William  Patrrsen, 
who  took  a  long  and  dangerous  excursion  from  the 
Cape  along  the  western  tide  of  (be  continent,  disco- 
vend  a  new  tribe  of  Hottentots,  whole  living,  be  says, 
it  in  the  highest  degree  wretched,  and.  who  are  ap- 
parently the  dirtiest  of  all  the  Hottentot  tribes.  Their 
drees  j*  composed  of  the  (kins  of  seals  and  jackals,  the 
fleafa  of  which  animals  they  feed  npoa.  It  a  grampus 
happens  to  be  cast  ashore,  they  remove  their  buls  to 
the  place,  and  feed  11  pan  the  carcase  aa  long  a*  it  last*, 
though  perhaps  it  may  be  half  rotten  by  the  beat  of 
the  weather.  They  besmear  their  skins  with  the  ail ; 
by  which  means  tbey  omell  so  exceedingly  rank  that 
their  approach  may  be  thus  perceived  before  they  cane 
in  light.  Their  butt,  however,  are  much  superior  In 
those  of  the  son l hern  Hottentots  already  described; 
being  higher,  thatched  with  grass,  and  furnished  with 
■tools  made  of  the  back  bone*  of  the  grampus.  They 
dry  their  fiah  in  the  sun  ;  as  the  lieutenant  found  several 
kinds  of  fieh  near  their  huts  appended  from  poles,  pro- 
bably for  this  purpose.  He  fonnd  also  several  aromatic 
plant  a  which  they  had  been  drying. 

With  respect  to  the  religion  of  the,  Hottentots,  k 
doea  not  appear  that  they  have  any.  On  being  ques- 
tioned on  the  subject  of  a  Creator  and  Governor  of 
the  universe,  they  answer  that  tbey  know  nothing  of 
the  matter ;  nor  do  they  seem  willing  to  receive  any 
instruction.  All  of  them,  however,  have  the  most  firm 
belief  in  the  powers  of  magic ;  from  whence  it  might 
be  inferred  that  they  believe  in  an  evil  being  analogous 
to  what  we  call  the  devil:  but  they  pay  no  religions 
warship  to  bim,  though  from  this  source  they  derive 
•It  the  evil  that  happens,  and  among-  these  evils  they 
reckon  cold,  rain,  and  thunder.  So  monstrously  ig- 
norant are  tbey,  that  many  of  the  colonists  assured  Dr 
Sparrman,  that  their  Botbiesmen  would  abuse  the  thun- 
der with  many  opprobrious  epithets,  and  threaten  to 
assault  the  flashes  of  lightning  with  old  shoes,  or  any 
thing  that  comes  first  to  band.  Even  the  moat  intel- 
ligent among  them  could  not  be  convinced  by  all  the 
arguments  our  author  could  use,  that  rain  was  not  al- 
ways an  evil,  and  that  it  would  be  an  unhappy  circum- 
stance if  it  were  never  to  rain.  "  A  maxim  (says  he), 
tram  a  race  of  men  in  other  respects  really  endowed 
with  some  sense,  and  frequently  with  no  small  degree  of 
penetration  and  cunning,  ought,  uethioks  to  be  consi- 
dered as  an  indelible  religious  or  superstitions  notion 
awtertained  by  them  from  their  infancy,  rather  than 
aa  an  idea  taken  up  en  due  deliberation  and  consequent 
conviction." 

As  the  Hottentot*  have  so  strong  a  belief  in  the 
power*  of  magic,  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  bane  abun- 
dance of  witches  and  conjurer*  among  them.  These 
will  readily  undertake  any  thing,  even  to  pat  a  step 
to  thunder  and  rain,  provided  they  he  well  paid  far 
their  pains)  and  if  it  happen  to  thunder  or  rain  loager 
than  Ike  time  tbey  promised,  they  bare  siwapt  Ear  an 


that  a  more  powerful  conjurer  has  pot  a  stop  Jtoutat 
to  their  incantations.  Many  of  the  Hottentot*  be-  *— — *~ 
lieve  that  all  disorders  incident  to  the  human  body  new 
cured  by  magic.  T,  lie  wizards  are  fond  of  encouraging 
this  idea  :  bnt  at  the  same  time  take  earo  to  employ 
both  external  and  internal  remedies.  Among  the  ter- 
mer may  be  reckoned  a  enre  performed  upon  Captain 
Cook  in  some,  of  the  Sooth-sea  islands,  vix.  that  of 
pinching,  curling,  and  kneading  the  whole  body  of  (lie 
patient.  To  this,  however,  the  Hottentot  physicians 
add  that  of  pretending  to  suck  out  a  bane  from  some 
part  of  the  patient's  body.  After  this  it  sometime* 
happens  that  the  sick  person  is  relieved,  and  sometime* 
not.  In  the  latter  case  the  operation  is  repeated  ;  and 
if  he  dies,  bis  friends  lament  that  he  was  bewitched 
beyond  the  power  of  any  one  to  assist  bim.  These 
conjurer*  appear  to  be  possessed  of  considerable  Slight 
•f  band.  Our  antbor  was  informed  by  a  colonist,  that 
when  ho  was  a  child,  and  playing  with  a  bone  of  an  or 
which  be  drew  a*  a  cart,  it  appeared  to  his  great  asto- 
nishment to  be  sucked  out  of  a  sick  person's  back  by 
a  wizard-,  and  aa  far  as  he  could  remember,  tbe  pa- 
tient recovered  soon  after.  These  pretension*  of  the 
wixard*  sometimes  render  them  liable  to  persecution*  j 
and  them  i*  an  instance  of  a  chief  named  Pa/00,  who 
ordered  a  general  massacre  among  them,  in  hopes  or  ant- 
ting  off  the  person  who  he  believed  had  bewitched  him- 
self, and  afflicted  him  with  sere  eye*. 

The  superstition  of  the  Hottentots  never  operate* 
in  the  way  of  making  tbem  afraid  in  the  dark.  They 
seem,  however,  to  have  some  ideas  of  a  future  state, 
a*  they  reproach  their  friend*,  when  dead,  with  leaving- 
them  10  soon :  at  tbe  same  time  admonishing  tbem 
from  henceforth  to  demean  themselves  properly ;  by 
which  they  mean,  that  their  deceased  friends  should 
not  come  back  again  and  baant  them,  nor  allow  them- 
selves to  be  made  use  of  by  wizards  to  bring  any  mis- 
chief on  those  that  survive  tbem. 

There  is  a  genus  of  insects  (the  month)  which,  it 
has  been  generally  thought,  the  Hottentot*  worship; 
but  our  author  is  so  far  from  being  of  this  opinion, 
that  he  tells  ua  tbey  have  more  than  once  catohed  se- 
veral of  them  for  bim,  and  assisted  bim  'in  sticking  pin* 
through  them  as  be  did  through  other  insects.  "  There 
is  (says  he),  however,  a  diminutive  specie*  of  tbis  in- 
sect, which  some  think  it  would  be  a  crime,  as  welt 
as  very  dangerous  to  do  any  harm  to:  but  chsw  wn 
have  no  more  reason  to  look  upon  as  any  kind  of  reli- 
gion* worship,  than  we  have  to  consider  in  the  lama 
light  a  certain  superstitious  notion  prevalent  among 
many  of  tbe  more  simple  people  in  our  own  country 
(Sweden),  who  imagine  that  their  sins  will  be  forgiven 
them,  if  they  aet  a  cock-chafer  on  its  feet  that  baa 
happened  to  fail  upon  its  back.  The  moon,  according 
to  Koibe,  receive*  a  kind  of  adoration  from  tbe  Hot- 
tentots ;  bnt  the  fact  is,  that  they  merely  take  tbe  op- 
portunity of  her  beams,  nnd  at  the  same  time  of  the 
nookies*  of  tbe  night,  to  amuse  themselves  with  dan- 
ning,  aad  consequently  have  no  more  thought*  of  war- 
shipping  her  tban  the  Christian  colonists  who  are  seen 
at  that  time  strolling  in  great  number*  about  the  streets, 
and  parading  on  the  stone  steps  with  which  their  bowses 
ars  usually  encircled.  Tbe  conjurers  themselves,  **- 
eording  to  our  notbor,  are  generally  freethinkers,  who 
bare  neither  religion  nor  sajperstitian  of  any  kind. 
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:*.      Lieutenant  Patenon    has    given    th* 

■*  count  of  the  Csflre*,  a  nalioo  whom  no  European  but 
himself  had  then  seen,  sod  who  inhabit  the  conn  try  la 
the  oortb-east  of  the  Cape  a*  far  dona  as  3 1°  south  la- 
titude. 

The  men  are  from  five  feet  ten  incite*  to  six  fert 
high,  and  veil  proportioned ;  and  in  general  manifest 

?e*t  courage  in  attacking  liens  or  other  wild  beast*, 
lie  nation,  at  the  time  he  viiited  them,  wm  divided 
iuto  two  parties,  one  to  the  northward,  commanded  by 
a  chief  named  Cha  Cha  Bea,  or  Tainbu&hie,  wbinh  latter 
appellation  he  had  obtained  from  his  mother,  a  woman 
of  an  Hottentot  tribe  named  Tambmkic*.  This  man 
wan  the  eon  of  a  chief  named  i'haroa,  who  died  about 
three  yean  before,  and  left  two  hods  Cha  Cha  Bat,  and 
another  named  Diiriha,  wbo  claimed  the  supreme  au- 
thority on  account  of  hit  mother  being  of  the  CaETra 
nation.  This  occasioned  a  contest  between  the  two 
brothers,  in  the  tonne  of  which  Cha  Cha  Bea  wai 
driven  out  of  his  territories  with  a  great  number  of  hi* 
party  ;  after  which  he  took  up  his  residence  at  a  place 
Dewed  Khotita,  where  be  had  an  opportunity  of  en- 
tering intn  an  alliance  with  the  Boehircmen. — The 
Calrea  are  of  a  jet  black  colour,  their  eye*  large, 
end  their  teeth  a*  white  as  ivory.  The  clothing  of 
both  sexes  ii  nearly  the  sume  ;  consisting  entirely  of 
the  bidet  of  oxen,  which  are  made  as  pliant  as  clotb. 
The  men  wear  tail*  of  different  aniroaii  tied  round 
their  thighs,  piece*  of  bras*  in  their  hair,  and  largo 
rings  of  ivory  on  their  arm*  :  they  are  likewise  adorn- 
ed with  the  hair  of  linns,  feathers  fastened  on  their 
heads,  &c.  They  use  the  ceremony  of  circumcision, 
which  is  usually  performed  upon  them  when  they  are 
nine  years  of  age.  They  are  very  fond  of  dogs,  which 
they  exchange  for  cattle,  and  will  even  give  two  bol- 
locks in  exchange  for  one  dog  which  pleases  them. 
They  are  expert  in  throwing  lances,  and  in  time  of 
War  use  shields  made  of  the  bides  of  oxen.  Through- 
out the  day  the  men  occupy  themselves  in  homing, 
fighting,  or  dancing  \  the  women  being  employed  in 
the  cultivation  of  their  gardens  and  corn.  They  seem 
not  to  be  destitute  of  the  knowledge  of  agriculture,  a* 
they  cultivate  several  vegetables  which  do  not  natu- 
rally grow  in  their  own  country,  viz.  tobacco,  water- 
melons, a  small  kind  of  kidney-beans,  and  hemp.  Tha 
women  also  make  their  baskets,  and  the  mat*  en  which 
they  lie.  The  men  are  very  fund  of  their  cattle,  and 
cot  their  horns  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  able  to  turn 
them  into  any  shape  they  please,  and  teach  them  to  an- 
swer to  a  whistle.  Mr  Patenon  !•  of  opinion,  that  the 
country  they  inhabit  ii  greatly  tuperior  to  any  part  of 

Of  the  Dutch  settlements  and  policy  at  the  Cape, 
Mr  Forsler  give*  the  following  account. 

"  The  income  of  the,  governor  here  is  very  consi- 
derable :  for,  besides  a  fixed  appointment,  and  the 
use  of  houses,  gardens,  proper  furniture,  and  every 
thing  that  belongs  to  his  table,  he  receives  about  10 
dollar*  for  every  leagre  of  wine  which  the  company 
buy  of  the  farmer  in  order  to  be  exported  to  Batavia. 
The  company  allows  (he  sum  of  40  dollars  for  each 
leagre,  of  which  the  farmer  receive*  but  24 :  what 
remains  is  shaied  between  the  governor  nod  second  or 
deputy  (  the  fanner  taking  two-thirds,  which  some- 
ti*Ma  an  said  to  amount  to  4000  dollar*  per  anona. 
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The  deputy-governor  Ims  the  direction  of  the  com-  Noiic»(oi% 
pony1*  whole  commerce  here,  and  sign*  all  orders  10  — — y— ' 
the  different  departments  under  him,  a*  well  as  the 
governor  te  others.  He  and  the  fiscal  have  the  rank 
of  tipper  koopman.  The  fiscal  is  at  the  head  of  the  po- 
lice, and  see*  the  penal  laws  put  In  execution  :  his  in- 
come consist*  of  fines,  and  of  the  duties  laid  on  cer- 
tain articles  of  commerce  ;  but  if  he  be  strict  in  exact- 
ing them,  he  is  universally  detested.  The  sound  policy 
of  the  Dutch  has  likewise  found  it  necessary  to  place 
the  fiscal  a*  a  check,  te  overawe  the  nther  officers  of 
the  company,  that  they  niny  not  counteract  the  inte- 
rests of  their  mailers,  or  infringe  the  laws  of  the  mo- 
ther-country. He  is,  to  that  end,  commonly  well 
versed  in  juridical  affaira,  and  depends  solely  upon  tha 
mother- country.  The  major  (at  present  Mr  Von 
Prehn,  who  received  us  with  great  politeness)  has  the 
rank  of  koopman  or  merchant :  this  circumstance  sur- 
prises a  stranger,  who,  in  all  other  European  stairs,  i* 
used  to  see  military  honour*  confer  distinction  and  pre- 
cedence; and  appear*  *till  mere  singular  to  one  who 
knows  the  contrast  in  this  particular  between  Holland 
and  Russia,  where  the  idea  of  military  rank  is  annexed 
to  every  place,  even  that  of  a  professor  at  the  univer- 
The  number  of  regular  soldiers  at  this  colony 
it*  to  about  700,  of  which  400  form  the  gar- 
rison of  the  fort,  near  the  Cape-town.  Tho  inhabi- 
tant* capable  nf  bearing  arm*  form  a  militia  of  4000 
men,  of  whom  a  considerable  part  may  be  assembled 
in  a  few  hours,  by  means  of  signal*  made  from  alarm- 
places  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  We  may  from 
hence  make  Rome  estimate  of  the  number  of  white 
people  in  this  colony,  which  is  at  present  so  extensive, 
that  the  distant  settlements  are  above  a  month's  jour- 
ney from  the  Cape:  bnt  these  remote  parts  tie  some- 
times more  than  a  day's  journey  from  each  other,  are 
surrounded  by  various  nations  of  Hottentots,  and  too 
frequently  feel  the  want  of  protection  from  their  own 
government  at  that  distance.  The  slave*  in  this  colony 
are  at  least  in  the  proportion  of  five  or  more  to  one 
white  person.  The  principal  inhabitants  at  the  Cape 
have  sometime*  from  20  to  30  slaves,  who  are  in  ge- 
neral treated  with  great  lenity,  and  sometime*  becnanr 
great  favourites  with  their  master*,  who  give  them  very 
good  clothing,  bnt  oblige  them  to  wear  neither  shoe* 
nor  stocking*,  reserving  these  article*  to  themselves. 
The  slave*  an  chiefly  brought  from  Madagascar,  and  a 
little  vessel  annually  goes  from  the  Cape  thither  en  that 
trade  5  there  are,  however,  besides  them,  a  number  6f 
Malays  and  Bengstlese,  and  lome  negroes.  The  colo- 
nists themselves  are  for  the  greatest  part  Germans,  with 
some  families  of  Dutch  and  some  of  French  Protestant*. 
The  character  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  i*  mixed. 
They  are  industrious,  but  fond  of  good  living,  hospita- 
ble, and  social,  though  accustomed  to  hire  their  apart- 
ments to  strangers  for  the  time  they  tooth  at  this  settle- 
ment, and  used  to  be  complimented  with  rich  presents 
of  (tuffs,  &c.  by  the  officer*  of  merchant  ships.  They 
have  no  great  opportunities  of  acquiring  kaowLsdgr, 
there  being  no  public  school*  of  note  at  the  Cape ; 
their  young  men  arc  therefore  commonly  sent  to  Hol- 
land for  improvement,  and  their  female  education  it 
too  much  neglected.  A  kind  of  dislike  to  rending, 
and  the  want  nf  public  amusements,  snake  their  nsjjTUt- 
latton  uninteresting,  and  ton  fiwauently  tarn  it  asjon 
scandal,  . 
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Itsiteatots.  tcaudal,  Which  is  commonly  carried  to  a  degree  of  in-  bare  of  late  jean  sufficed  not  only  to  supply  the  isle*  of  tfdttenu 

*■— yi*  veteracy  peculiar  to  little  towns.     The  French,  Eng>  France  and  Bourbon  with  corn,  bat  likewise  to  furnish  Hottntgi 

lish,  Portuguese,  and  Malay  language*,  are  very  com-  the  mother- country  with  several  ship  loads.     These  ex-  '  "  ~*~ 

roouty  spoken,  and  many  of  the  ladies  hare  acquired  porta  would  certainly  be  made  at  an  easier  rate  than  at 

then).     Tbis  circumstance,  together  with  the   accom-  present,  if  tbe  settlements  did  not  extend  so  far  into  tbe 

pliahmcntt  of  singing,  dancing,  and  playing  a  tune  on  country,   from  whence  tbe  products  mast  be  brought  to 

the   lute,   frequently  united   in   an  agreeable  person,  the  Table-bay  by  land-carriage,  on  road*  which  are  al- 

make  amend*  for  tbe  want  of  refined  manners  and  de-  most  impassable.     The  intermediate  spaces  ol'  uncolti- 

ricacy  of  sentiment.    There  are,  however,  among  the  vated  land  between  the  different  settlements  are  very 

principal   inhabitants,    persons   of  both    sexes,   whose  extensive,  and  contain  many  spot*  fit  for  agriculture ) 

whole   deportment,  extensive  reading,   and   well-culti-  but  one  of  the  chief  reasons  why  tbe  colonists  are  no 

vated  understanding,  would  be  admired  and  distinguish-  much  divided  and  scattered  throughout  the  country,   is 

'        n  in  Europe.     Their  circumstances  are  in  gene-  to  be  met  with  in  another  regulation  of  tbe  company) 

'"  n  account  of  the  which  forbids  every  new  settler  to  establish  himself  with- 

in a  mile  of  another.     It  is  evident,  that  if  this  settle- 
ment were  in  tbe  bands  of  the  commonwealth,  it  would 


ral    easy,   and  very  often 

cheap  rate  at  wbich  the  necessaries  of  life  are  to  be  pro- 
cured :  but  they  seldom  amass  such  prodigious  riches 
here  at  at  Batavia;  and  I  was  told  the  greatest  private 
fortune  at  the  Cape  did  not  exceed  100,000  dollar*,  or 
about  25,000!.  sterling. 

"  The  farmer*  in  the  country  are  very  pi 
table   people j    but  thote  who  tin 
settlements  seldom  come    to   town, 
very  ignorant.     Tbis  may  easily  be  conceived,  because 
they  have  no   better  company   than   Hottentots,  their 
dwellings  being  often   several    days  journey  asunder, 
which  mast  in  a  great  measure  preclude  all  intercourse. 
The  vine  is  cultivated   in  plantations  within  the  com- 
of  a  few  days  journey  from  the  town;  which  were 


attained  to  a  great  population,  and  a  degree  of 
opulence  and  splendour  of  wbich  it  has  not  tbe  least 
hopes  at  present  j  hot  a  private  company  of  East  India 
merchants  find  their  account  milch  better  in  keeping 
in  tbe  remotest  all  the  landed  property  to  themselves,  and  tying  down 
and  are  said  to  be  the  colonist,  lest  he  should  become  too  great  and  power- 
ful. 

"  Tbe  wines  made  at  tba  Cape  are  of  the  greatest  - 
variety  possible.  The  best,  which  is  made  at  M.  Vender 
Spy1*  plantation  of  Constantia,  i*  spoken  of  in  Europe, 
more  by  report  tbau  from  real  knowledge  ;  30  leagre* 
(or  pipes)  at  the  utmost  are  annually  raised  of  tbis 


established  by  the  first  colonist*,  and  of  which  the  kind,  and  each  leagre  sells  for  about  50I.  on  tbe  spot. 
ground  was  given  in  perpetual  property  to  them  -end  Theviuea  from  which  it  i*  made  were  originally  brought 
their  heirs.  The  company  at  present  never  part  with  from  Shiraz  in  Persia.  Several  other  sons  grow  in  tbe 
(be  property  of  the  ground,  but  let  the  surface  to  tbe  neighbourhood  of  that  plantation,  which  produce  at 
farmer  Tor  -an  annual  rent,  wbich,  though  extremely  tweet  rich  wine,  that  generally  pastes  for  genuine  Con- 
moderate,  being  only  25  dollars  for  60  acres,  yet  docs  Itantia  in  Europe.  French  plants  of  burgundy,  mua- 
not  give  sufficient  encouragement  to  plant  vineyard*.  cade,   and   frentignan,  have  likewise  been  tried,    audi 


have  succeeded  extremely  well,  tumetime*  producing 
wines  superior  to  those  of  the  original  soil.  An  ex- 
cellent dry  wine,  which  baa  a  slight  agreeable  tartness, 
i*  commonly  drank  in  the  principal  familiea,  and  ia 
made  of  Madeira  vines  transplanted  to  the  Cape.  Se- 
veral low  aorta,  not  entirely  disagreeable,  are  raised  in 
great  plenty,  and  sold  at  a  very' cheap  rate;  so  that 
tbe  sailor*  of  the  East  India  ships  commonly  indulge 
themselves  very  plentifully  in  them  whenever  they  MOW 
ashore. 

"  Tbe  product*  of  the  country  supply  with  provisions 
tbe  ships  of  all  nation*  which  touch  at  the  Cape,  Corn, 
floor,  biscuit,  salted  beef,  brandy,  and  wine,  are  to  be 
bad  in  abundance,  and  at  moderate  prices  ;  and  their 
fresh  greens,  fine  fruits,  good  mutton  and  beef,  are  ex- 
cellent restoratives  to  seamen  who  have  made  a  long 

HOTTINGEB,  John  Henry,  one  of  the  moat 
learned  and  eminent  af  the  Protestant  divines  of  Swit- 
zerland, was  born  at  Zurich,  in  the  year  1620.  He 
discovered  an  invincible  propensity  to  learning  at  a  very 
opulent  farmers  set  up  a  young  beginner  by  intrusting  early  period,  and  acquired  the  knowledge  of  languages 
to  hi*  care  a  flock  of  400  or  500  sheep,  which  be  lead*  with  astonishing  facility.  Tbe  trustees  of  the  schools 
to  a  distant  spot,  where  be  finds  plenty  of  good  grass  bad  their  attention  attracted  towards  Hottinger  by  hi* 
and  water;  the  one-half  of  all  the  Iambi  wbich  are  a  mating  progress  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew, 
yeaned  fall  to  hi*  share,  by  which  means  he  soon  be-  Greek,  and  Latin,  whom  they  determined  to  send  to 
come*  a*  rich  as  hi*  benefactor.  foreign   universities  at  the  pnblio  expence.      In  1638 

"  Though  tbe  Dutch  company  seem  evidently  to  he  studied  for  a  short  time  at  Geneva  under  the  cele- 
discourage  all  new  settlers,  by  granting  no  land*  in  breted  Bpanheim,  and  went  afternaiditu  France.  Ha 
private  property  ;    yet   the  product*   of   tbe  country      next  visited  Holland  and  Flanders,  end  became  a>  stn- 


The  distant  settlements,  the: 
and  rear  cattle ;  nay,  many  of  the  settlers  entirely 
follow  the  latter  branch  of  rustic  employment,  and 
some  have  very  nnmerous  flocks.  We  were  told  there 
were  two  farmer*  who  had  each  15,000  sheep,  and 
oxen  in  'proportion  ;  and  several  who  possessed  6000 
or  SOOO  sheep,  of  which  they  drive  great  droves  to 
town  every  year ;  but  lions  and  buffaloes,  and  the  fa- 
tigue of  the  journey,  destroy  numbers  of  their  cattle 
before  they  can  bring  them  so  far.  They  commonly 
take  their  families  with  them  in  large  waggon*  covered 
with  linen  or  leather,  spread  over  boops,  and  drawn 
by  8,  10,  and  sometimes  is  pair  of  oxen.  They  bring 
butter,  mutton-tallow,  the  flesh  and  skins  of  river-hone* 
(hippopotamus),  together  with  lion  and  rhinoceros  skins, 
to  sell.  They  have  several  slave*,  and  commonly  en- 
gage in  their  service  several  Hottentots  of  the  poorer 
tort,  and  (a*  we  are  told)  of  the  tribe  called  B01HIES- 
MEH,  Botehtmam,  or  liushmtn,  who  have  no  cattle  of 
tbeir  own,  but  commonly  subsist  by  hunting,  or  by 
committing  depredations   on   their  neighbours.      The 
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fcfeuinger.  (lent  in  the  university  of  Groningen,  where  be  attended  he  wrote. 
'i  v  ™  the  theological  lecture*  of  tbe  renowned  Francis Gomar, 
and  ProfeMor  Alting,  and  studied  the  Arabic  language 
under  Professor  Pator.  Being  anxious,  however,  to  en- 
joy still  more  advantages  than  this  situation  afforded,  he 
went  to  Ley den,  where  be  became  tutor  to  tbe  chil- 
dren of  Profettor  Goliua,  whose  knowledge  of  oriental 
languages  waa  at  that  time  unrivalled.  By  his  instruc- 
tions and  those  of  a  Turk  then  at  Ley  den,  Hottinger'a 
knowledge  of  tbe  Arabic  became  very  extensive,  and 
Golius  allowed  him  to  copy  many  of  ihe  Arabic  ma- 
nusciiuU  which  he  had  in  bts  possession.  In  1641  be 
was  chosen  chaplain  to  the  embassy  of  tbe  states -general 
to  Constantinople  ;  but  the  magistrates  of  Zurich  would 
not  allow  him  to  accept  of  it,  resolving  tbat  his  talents 
should  be  exerted  for  tbe  glory  and  benefit  of  their 
own  public  schools.  They  permitted  bint  to  visit  Eng- 
land prior  to  bis  return  home,  where  ha  contracted  ha- 
bit* of  intimacy  with  some  of  the  most  distinguished  li-  of  thi 
terary  characters.  As  soon  as  he  returned  to  Zurich,  lished 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  church- history,  when  no 
more  than  21  years  of  age ;  and  when  23,  he  was  cho- 
sen professor  of  catechetical  divinity  and  oriental  lan- 
guages. About  this  period  he  married,  and  began  his 
career  as  an  author,  in  which  he  persevered  for  twenty 
years,  with  the  most  astonishing  industry.  In  16 53  be 
was  appointed  professor  of  rhetoric,  and  professor  ex- 
traordinary of  the  divinity  of  tbe  Old  Testament,  and 
controversial  theology. 

So  justly  celebrated  about  this  time  was  Hottinger  at 
a  man  of  uncommon  erudition,  that  his  aid  was  earnest- 
ly requested  by  the  elector  palatine,  to  restore  tbe  fame 
of  the  university  of  Heidelberg.  Tbe  magistrates  of 
Zurich  consented  to  lead  him  for  three  years.  At  Hei- 
delberg be  was  made  professor  of  divinity,  principal, 
ecclesiastical  counsellor,  and  rector.  Ho  wrote  in  fa- 
vour of  the  re-union  of  Lutheran*  and  Calvinists  ;  hut 
be  had  no  better  success  than  all  his  predecessors  in  the 
same  attempt.  He  continued  at  Heidelberg,  by  per* 
mission  of  tbe  magistrates  of  Zurich,  till  1661.  On 
his  return  home,  he  was  chosen  president  of  the  com* 
mission*  rs  who  were  appointed  to  revise  the  German 
translation  of  the  Bible.  He  was  requested  to  accept 
of  professorships  from  the  magistrates  of  Deventer,  the 
landgrave  of  Hesse,  and  tbe  magistrates  of  Amsterdam 
and  Bremen  ;  hut  the  love  of  his  conntrv  made  him  re- 
ject the  whole.  He  was  offered  the  divinity  chair  at 
Lcyden  in  1667,  but  the  magistrate*  would  not  part 
with  him.  This  made  the  Dutch  request  him  as  a 
loan,  to  which  the  magistrates  agreed,  from  their  re* 
spect  for  the  states'  of  Holland ;  but  while  making  pre- 
parations for  his  departure,  he  was  unfortunately  drown- 
ed in  the  river  which  runs  through  Zurich,  while  on 
bis  way  to  an  estate  of  bis  own  about  six  miles  from 
that  city. 

Dr  Hottinger  waa  a  man  of  extraordinary  abilities, 
both  natural  and  acquired,  having  few  equals  for  bis 
knowledge  of  oriental  languages,  and  tbe  antiquities  of 
the  church.  He  bad  a  most  retentive  memory,  and  his 
literary  industry  was  almost  unexampled.     Hia  life  was 
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a  correct  list  of  his  publications,  tea  H-itinger 
Heidegger*  t  Life  of  Hottinger.  j 

HOTTONIA,  Water-violet,  a  genus  of  plants  ,  H""i-  , 
belonging  to  tbe  pentandria  class  ;  and  in  the  natural         ' 
method  ranking  under  the  list  order,  Predte.     See 
Botaxt  Index. 

HOUBEAKEN,   Jacob,  a   celebrated   engraver, 
whose  great  excellence  consisted  in  tbe  portrait  line- 
Hit  works'are  distinguished  by  an  admirable  softness  and 
delicacy  of  execution,  joined   with  good  drawing  and 
a  fine  taste.     If  bis  best  performances  have  ever  beau 
surpassed,  it  is  in  the  masterly  determination  of  tbe  fea- 
tures, which  we  find  in  tbe  works  of  Naoteuil,  Ede- 
link,  and  Drevet ;  this  gives  an  animation  to  the  coun- 
tenance, more  easily  to  be  felt  than  described.     Hit 
works  are  pretty  numerous ;  and  most  or  them  being 
for  English  publications,  they  are  sufficiently  known  in 
country.     In  particular  the  greater  ana  belt  part 
Election  of  portraits  of  illustrious  men,  pub. 
London  by  I.  and  P.  Knapton,  were  by  his 
band. 

HOVEDON,  Roger  DC,  born  of  an  illustrious 
family  in  Yorkshire,  moat  probably  at  tbe  town  of  thai 
name,  now  called  Htrwden,  some  time  in  tbe  reign  of 
Henry  I.  After  he  had  received  the  first  partsof  edu- 
cation in  bis  native  country,  he  studied  the  civil  and 
canon  law,  which  were  then  become  most-  fashionable 
and  lucrative  branches  of  learning.  He  became  domes- 
tic chaplain  to  Henry  II.  who  employed  him  to  transact 
several  ecclesiastical  affairs  ;  iu  which  he  acquitted  him- 
self with  honour.  But  his  most  meritorious  work  mi  - 
bis  annals  of  England,  from  A.  D.  731,  when  Bede's 
ecclesiastical  history  endt,  to  A.  D.  1 202,  This  work, 
-which  is  one  of  the  most  voluminous  of  our  ancient  his- 
tories, is  more  valuable  for  the  sincerity  with  which  it 
is  written,  and  the  great  variety  of  facts  which  it  con- 
tains, than  for  the  beauty  of  its  style,  or  the  regularity 
of  its  arrangement. 

HOUGH,  Ham,  in  the  manege,  the  joint  of  the 
hind  leg  of  a  beast,  which  connects  the  thigh  to  tbe 
leg.    See  Hah. 

Tit  Hough,  or  cut  the  Houghs,  is  to  ham-string,  or 
to  disable  by  cutting  the  sinews  of  the  bam. 

HOULIERES,  Aktoniette  des,  a  French  lady, . 
whose  poetry  is  highly  esteemed  in  France.  Her  work* 
and  those  of  her  daughter  have  been  collected  and 
printed  together  in  two  volumes.  Moat  of  the  idyls, 
particularly  those  on  sheep  and  birds,  surpass  every 
thing  of  the  kind  in  tbe  French  language :  the  thoughts 
and  expressions  are  noble  ;  and  the  style  pure,  flowing, 
and  chaste.  Mademoiselle  del  Houlieret  carried  tbe 
poetic  prize  in  the  French  academy  against  Fontenelle, 
Both  of  these  ladies  were  members  of  tbe  academy  of 
Bicovatri ;  the-  mother  waa  also  a  member  of  tbe  aca- 
demy of  Aries.  Those  who  desire  to  be  more  particu-  - 
larly  acquainted  with  the  history  of  Madame  des  Hou- 
liares,  may  consult  her  life  prefixed  to  her  work*  in  the 
Paris  edition  of  1747,  »  volt  1 21110. 

HOULS  WORTHY,  a  large  town  of  Devonshire, 


seated  between  two  branches  of  the  ri 


irTamar,  hi 


comparatively  short,  being  only  47  when  be  found  a      a  good  market  forenrn  and  provisions.  It  bad  1206  ii 
watery  grave,  yet  be  was  the  author  of  no  fewer  than      habitant*  in  18 it.     W.  Long.  a.  42.  N.  Lat.  50.  50. 
40  volumes,  on  different  subjects.    He  is  frequently  in-  HOUND.     Set  Cams,  Biooa-Hotind,  and  Gse- 

occuratc,  owing  to  tbe  astonishing  rapidity  with  which      /found. 

Training 
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Training  tf  Hounds.     Before  we  speak  of  the  me-  main  for  a  mock  longer  tine  in  the  kennel.     Somc- 

j  toon's   proper  to  be  used  for  ibis  purpose,  it  will  be  ne-  timet  tbeee  aniraeli  will  have  art  extraordinary  number  l 

ceesary  to  point  out  the  qualities  which  sportsmen  de-  of  whelps.    Mr  Btckford  informs  ns,  that  be  has  knoivn 

aire  to  meet  with  in  these  animala.    It  it  generally  un-  a  bitch  hare  1 5  puppies  at  a  litter ;  and  he  assures  am, 

darstood,  that  hounds  of  the  middle  aiie  are  the  moat  that  a  friend  of  his  informed  him,  that  a  hound  is  his 


proper,  it  being  remarked,  that  all  animals  of  that  de- 
scription are  stronger  than  either  such  as  are  very  small 
or  very  Urge.  The  shape  of  the  hound  ought  to  be 
particularly  attended  to ;  for  if  he  be  not  well  proper- 
tioneif,  he  can  neither  ron  fast  nor  de  much  work. 
His  ltgs  ought  to  bo  straight,  his  feet  round,  and  net 
very  large  ;  his  shoulders  back  ;  his  breast  rather  wide 
than  narrow }  bis  chest  deep,  bis  back  broad,  his  bead 
small,  his  neck  thin  ;  his  tail  thick  and  busby,  and  if 
he  cany  it  well  so  much  the  better.  Now  of  those 
young  hounds  which  are  out  at  the  elbow,  or  such  as 
are  weak  from  the  knee  to  the  foot,  should  ever  be  t»- 


pack  brought  forth  16,  all  of  them  alive.  In  t 
oases  it  is  proper  to  put  some  of  the  puppies  to  another 
bitch,  if  you  want  to  keep  them  all ;  but  if  any  are  de- 
stroyed, the  beat  coloured  ought  to  be  kept.  The 
bitches  should  not  only  have  plenty  of  flesh,  bat  milk 
ftlso  ;  aad  the  puppies  should  not  be.  taken  from  them 
till  they  are  able  to  take  care  af  themselves ;  their  mo- 
thers will  be  relieved  when  they  learn  to  lap  milk, 
which  they  will  do  io  a  short  time.  After  the  poppies 
are  taken  away  from  the  mothers,  the  litter  should  have 
three  purging  balls  given  them,  one  every  other  smra- 
plentj  of  whey  the  intermediate  day.     If  a 


ken  into  the  pack.     That  the   pack  may  look  well,  it     bitch  bring  only  one  or  two  poppies,  and  too  have  Ba- 


il proper  that  the  hounds  should  be  as  much  as  possible 
of  a  size  ;  and  if  the  animals  be  handsome  at  the  same 
time,  the  pack  will  then  be  perfect.  It  must  not,  how- 
ever, be  thought,  that  tbis  contributes  any  thing  to  the 
goodnes*  of  a  pack  ;  for  very  unhandsome  packs,  con- 
sisting of  hounds  entirely  different  in  size  and  colour, 
have  been  known  to  afford  very  good  sport.  It  is  only 
necessary  that  they  should  run  well  together;  to  which 
"eod  an  uniformity  in  aixe_and  shape  would  1 


ithcr  that  will  take  them,  by  putting  the  poppies  to 
her  the  former  will  soon  be  fit  to  bunt  again.  She 
should,  however,  be  first  physicked,  and  it  will  alee 
be  of  service  to  anoint  her  dogs  with  brandy  and  wa- 
ter. 

Whelps  are  very  liable  tu  the  distemper  to  which 
aogs  in  general  are  subject,  and  which  frequently 
makes  great  bavock  among  them  at  their  walks  ;  and 
this  is  supposed  by  Mr  Beck  ford  to  be  owing  to  the 
contribute  in  some  degree.  The  pack  that  can  ran  IO  little  care  that  is  taken  of  tbem.  "  If  the  distemper 
miles,  or  any  other  considerable  space,  in  the  shortest  (says  he)  once  get  among  them,  they  most  nil  have 
time,  may  be  said  to  go  fastest,  though  the  hounds  ta-  it:  yet,  notwithstanding  that,  as  ibey  will  be  constxnt- 
ken  aeparately  might  be  considerably  inferior  to  others  ly  well  fed,  and  will  lie  warm  (in  a  kennel  built  on 
in  swiftness.  A  pack  nf  hounds,  considered  in  a  col*  purpose),  I  am  confident  it  would  be  the  saving;  of 
lectivo  body,  go  fast  in  proportion  to  the  excellence  of  many  lives.  If  yon  should  adopt  this  method,  yen 
their  noses  and  the  bead  tbey  carry.  Packs  which  are  must  remember  to  use  tbem  early  to  go  in  couples  : 
composed  of  bounds  of  various  kinds  seldom  run  well,  and  when  tbey  become  of  a  proper  age,  they  must  he 
When  the  packs  are  very  large,  the  bounds  are  seldom  walked  out  often  ;  for  should  they  remain  confined, 
sufficiently  hunted  to  be  good ;  20  or  30  couple,  there-  tbey  would  neither  have  the  health,  shape,  or  under- 
fore,  or  at  most  40,  will  be  abundantly  sufficient  for  standing,  which  tbey  ought  to  have.  When  I  kept 
the  keenest  sportsman  in  this  country,  ai  thus  he  may  harriers,  I  bred  up  some  of  tbe  puppies  at  a  distant 
he  enabled  to  hunt  three  or  even  four  times  a- week,  kennel ;  but  having  no  servants  there  to  exercise  then 
The  number  of  hounds  to  be  kept  most,  however,  in  a  properly,  I  found  tbem  much  inferior  to  such  of  their 
considerable  degree,  depend  on  the  strength  of  the  brethren  as  had  tbe  luck  to  survive  the  many  diffieul- 
psck,  and  the  country  in  which  yon  hunt.  They  ties  and  dangers  tbey  had  undergone  at  their  walks f 
should  be  left  at  home  as  seldom  as.  possible ;  and  too  these  were  afterwards  equal  to  any  thing,  and  afraid 
many  old  hounds  should  not  be  kept.  None  ought  of  nothing ;  whilst  those  that  bad  been  nursed  with  an 
to  be  kept  above  five  or  six  seasons,  though  tbis  also  is  much  care,  wore  weakly,  timid,  and  bad  every  disad- 
somewbat  uncertain,  as  we  have  no  rule  for  judging  vantage  attending  private  education.  I  have  often 
how  long  a  hound  wilt  last.  beard   as   an   excuse  for  bounds  not  hunting   a  cold 

In  breeding  of  hounds,  considerable  attention  ought  scent,  that  they  were  too  high-bred.  I  confess  I  know 
to  be  paid  to  the  dog  from  whom  yon  breed.  All  not  what  that  means :  but  this  I  know,  that  bound* 
such  are  to  be  rejected  as  have  a  tender  nose,  as  are  are  frequently  too  ill-bred  to  be  of  any  service.  It  in 
babblers  or  ikirtert.  An  old  dog  should  never  be  put  judgment  in  tbe  breeder,  and  patience  afterwards  in  the 
to  an  old  bitch ;  nor  should  any  attempts  be  made  to      huntsman,  that  makes  them  bant. 

cross   tbe    breed  unless  in  a  proper  and  judicious  man-  "  When  young  bounds  are  first  taken  in,  they  should 

e  £wu  Miner.  Mr  Beckford  *  informs  its,  that  be  has  seen  fox-  be  kept  separate  from  tbe  pack  ;  and  a*  it  will  happen 
UuntiXg.  D0Unds  bred  out  of  a  Newfoundland  dog  and  fox-  at  a  time  of  the  year  when  there  is  little  or  no  bunting, 
hound  bitch  ;  the  whelps  were  monstrously  ugly,  and  yon  may  easily  give  them  up  one  of  the  kennels  and 
had  other  bad  qualities  beside*.  The  cross  moxt  likely  grass  court  adjoining.  Their  play  frequently  end*  in  a 
to  be  of  service  to  a  fox-bound  is  the  beagle.  The  res-  battle  ;  it  therefore  is  less  dangerous  where  all  1 
son  of  crossing  tbe  breeds  sometimes  is,  tbat  the  imper- 
fections of  one  may  sometimes  be  remedied  by  another. 
Tbe  months  of  January,  February,  aad  March,  are  the 
best  for  breeding)  '"to  poppies  seldom  thrive.  After 
the  females  begin  to  grow  big  with  young,  it 
he  proper  to  let  them  hunt  any  more,  or  indeed  to  rc- 


equally  matched. — If  yon  find  that  they  take  a  dislike 
to  any  particular  hound,  tbe  safest  way  will  be  to  re- 
move him,  or  it  is  probable  tbey  will  kill  him  at  last. 
When  a  feeder  bears  the  hounds  quarrel  in  the  kennel, 
ha  halloos  to  them  to  stop  them  ;  he  then  goes  in  a- 
moug  tbem,  and  flog*  every  hound  he  can  come  near. 
Hew 
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How  much  man  reasonable,  u  welt  u  efficacious, 
w  would  it  be,  were  he  to  see  which  were  the  combatants 
before  he  speaks  to  them.  Punishment  would  then  fall, 
m  it  ought,  on  the  guilty  only.  In  all  pack*  then  ore 
Home  hound*  more  quarrelsome  than  the  rest  ;  And  it  la 
to  them  we  owe  all  the  mischief  that  U  done.  If  you 
fioil  chastisement  cannot  qoiet  them,  it  may  be  prudent 
to  break  their  holders}  for  since  they  are  not  necessary 
to  them  for  tlie  meat  they  have  to  eat,  they  are 
not  likely  to  serve  tbem  in  any  good  purpose.  Young 
hound*  should  be  fed  twice  a-day,  a*  they  seldom  take 
kindly  to  the  kennel  meat  at  first,  and  the  distemper  is 
most  apt  to  seize  tbem  at  thi*  time.  It  is  belter  not  to 
round  them  till  they  are  thoroughly  settled  ;  nor  should 
it  be  put  off  till  the  hot  weather,  for  then  they  wilt 
bleed  too  mucb.  It  may  be  better  perhaps  to  round 
tbem  at  their  quarters,  when  about  six  months  old  ; 
should  it  be  done  sooner,  it  would  make  tbeir  ears  tuck 
up.  The  tailing  of  tbem  is  usually  done  before  they 
are  put  out ;  it  might  be  better,  perhaps,  to  leave  it  till 
they  are  taken  in.  Dogs  must  not  be  rounded  at  too 
time  they  have  the  distemper  upon  them,  as  tbe  loss  of 
blood  would  weaken  them  too  much. 

"  If  any  of  the  dogs  be  thin  over  the  back,  01  any 
more  quarrelsome  than  the  rest,  it  will  be  of  use  to  eat 
tbem  ;  I  alio  spay  sueb  bitches  as  I  shall  not  want  to 
breed  from  ;  they  are  more  useful,  are  stooter,  and  are 
always  in  better  order;  besides  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
if  you  bunt  late  in  the  spring,  or  your  pack  will  be 
very  abort  for  want  of  it.  Tbe  latter  operation,  how- 
ever,  does  not  always  succeed  ;  it  will  be  necessary 
therefore  to  employ  a  skilful  person,  and  one  on  whom 
you  can  depend  ;  for  if  it  be  ill  done,  though  they  can- 
not  have  poppies,  they  will  go  to  beat  notwithstanding. 
They  should  bo  kept  low  for  several  days  before  (he 
operation  is  performed,  and  must  be  fed  on  thin  meat 
for  some  time  after." 

It  is  impossible  to  determine  how  many  young 
hounds  ought  to  be  bred  in  order  to  keep  op  tbe  pack, 
as  this  depends  altogether  on  contingencies.  The  defi- 
ciencies of  one  year  must  he  supplied  by  the  next ;  but 
it  is  probable,  that  from  30  to  35  couple  of  old  hounds, 
and  from  eight  to  twelve  couple  of  young  one*,  will 
answer  the  purpose  where  no  more  than  40  couple  are 
to  be  kept.  A  considerable  number,  however,  ought 
always  to  be  bred  ;  for  it  is  undoubtedly  aud  evidently 
true,  that  those  who  breed  the  greatest  number  of 
hounds  must  expect  the  best  pack. 

After  the  bounds  have  been  rounded,  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  huntsman,  and  answer  to  their 
names,  they  ought  to  be  coupled  together,  and  walked 
ont  among  abeep.  Such  as  are  particularly  ill-natured 
ought  to  have  their  couplet  loose. abont  their  necks  in 
the  kennel  till  they  become  reconciled  to  them.  Tbe 
moat  stubborn  ought  to  be  coilplcd  to  old  hounds  rather 
than  to  young  ones  ;  and  two  dogs  should  not  he  cou- 
pled together  when  you  can  avoid  it.  As  young  hoonds 
are  awkward  at  first,  a  few  ought  only  to  be  set  ont  at 
at  a  time  with  people  on  foot,  and  they  will  soon  after- 
wards follow  ahorse.  When  they  hive  been  walked 
out  often  in  this  manner  amongst  the  sheep,  they  should 
be  uncoupled  by  •  few  at  a  time,  and  those  chastised 
who  offer  to  run  after  the  sheep  ;  bat  it  will  be  difficult 
to  reclaim  tbem  after  they  have  once  been  allowed  to 
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taste  blood.  Some  are  accustomed  to  couple  the  dogs  Hoaad- 
with  a  ram  in  order  to  break  tbem  from  abeep ;  but  this  '  ^v~  '' 
is  very  dangerous  for  both  parties.  Mr  Beck  ford  re- 
lates a  story  of  a  nobleman  who  put  n  large  ram  into 
his  kennel  in  order  to  break  bis  hounds  from  sheep ; 
but  when  be  came  some  time  after  to  sen  how  nobly  the 
ram  defended  himself,  be  found  him  entirely  eaten  up,  and 
the  bounds  gone  to  sleep  after  having  filled  tbeir  bellies. 

When  hounds  are  to  bo  aired,  it  is  best  to  take  tbem 
out  separately,  the  old  ones  one  day,  and  the  young 
another  ;  though,  if  they  are  to  have  whey  from  a  dis- 
tant dairy,  both  old  and  young  may  be  taken  out  toge- 
ther, observing  only  to  Uka  the  young  bounds  in  cou- 
ples, when  the  old  ones  are  along  with  them.  Young 
hounds  are  always  apt  to  fall  into  mischief,  and  even 
old  ones  when  idle  will  be  apt  to  join  tbem.  Mr  Beck- 
ford  mentions  a  whole  pack  running  after  a  flock  of 
sheep  through  the  mere  accident  of  a  hone's  falling, 
and  then  running  away. 

With  regard  to  tbe  first  entering  of  hounds  to  a 
scent,  onr  author  gives  sueh  directions  as  have  sub- 
jected him  to  a  severe  charge  of  inhumanity.  We 
shall  give  tbem  in  his  own  words.  "  You  had  better 
enter  them  at  tbeir  own  game  :  it  will  save  yon  much 
trouble  afterwards.  Many  dogs,  I  believe,  like  that 
scent  best  which  they  were  first  blooded  to:  but  be  this 
as  it  may,  it  is  most  certainly  reasonable  to  use  them 
to  that  which  it  is  intended  they  should  bunt.  It  may 
not  be  amiss  first  when  they  begin  to  hunt  to  put  light 
collars  on  them.  Young  hounds  may  easily  get  out  of 
their  knowledge  ;  and  shy  ones,  after  they  have  been 
much  beaten,  may  not  choose  to  return  Lome.  Col- 
lars, in  that  case,  may  prevent  their  being  lost. — Yon 
say  yon  like  to  see  your  young  bounds  run  a  trail- 
scent.— I  have  no  doubt  that  yon  would  be  glad  to  see 
tbem  run  over  an  open  down,  where  yon  could  so  easily 
observe  tbeir  action  and  their  speed.  I  cannot  think 
the  doing  of  it  once  or  twice  could  hurt  your  hounds ; 
and  yet  as  a  sportsman  I  dare  not  recommend  it  to  you. 
All  that  I  can  say  is,  that  it  would  be  less  bad  than  en- 
tering them  at  hare.  A  cat  is  as  good  a  trail  as  any  ; 
but  on  no  account  should  any  trail  be  used  after  your 
hounds  are  stooped  to  a  scent.  I  know  an  old  sportsman 
who  enters  his  young  hounds  first  at  a  cat,  which  he 
drags  along  the  ground  for  a  mile  or  two,  at  the  end  of 
which  he  turns  out  a  badger,  first,  taking  care  to  break 
bis  teeth:  he  takes  out  about  a  couple  of  old  hounds1 
along  with  tbe  young  ones  to  bold  them  on.  He  never 
enters  his  young  bounds  but  at  vermin;  for  he  says. 
Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go,  and  when  be 
is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it."  ^  - 

Hounds  ought  to  be  entered  as  soon  as  possible, 
though  the  time  must  be  uncertain,  as  it  depends  on 
tbe  nature  of  country  in  which  they  are.  In  corn 
countries  hunting  may  not  be  practicable  till  the  corn  ^ 

is  cut  down  ;  but  you  may  begin  sooner  in  grass  coun- 
tries, and  at  any  time  in  woodlands.  "  If  (says  Mr 
BeckfordJ  yon  have  plenty  or  foxes,  and  can  afford  to 
motet  a  sacrifice  oftomt  af  them  for  the  sake  of  making 
your  young  bounds  steady,  lake  them  first  where  you 
have  least  riot,  putting  some  of  the  steadiest  of  your 
old  hoonds  among  tbem.  If  in  such  a  place  you  are 
fortunate  enough  to  find  a  litter  of  foxes,  you  may 
assure  yourself  you  will  have  bat  little  trouble  with. 
4  °*  your 
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your  young  hounds  afterwards.—- If,  owing  to  ft  sear- 
"  city  of  foxes,  you  should  (loop*  your  hounds  at  bare, 
let  them  by  no  mean*  have  the  blood  of  her;  nor,  for, 
the  lake  of  consistency,  give  them  much  encourage- 
ment. Hare- bowing  baa  one  advantage  y  »■■  hmmda 
art  chiefly  in  open  ground,  when  yon  can  easily  com- 
mand then  ;  but  notwithstanding  that,  if  foxes  be  in 
tolerable  plenty,  keep  them  to  their  own  game. 
Frequent    halloaing    is    of    uia    with    young    hounds  ; 
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they  ara  stopped  and  brought  back ;  anil  at  long  «•     Hoot* 
they  will  atop  at  a  rate,  they  are  not  chastised.     At  B 

such  timet  m  they  an  taken  ant  to  air,  the  hiinianian  "*'*<'* 
lead*  them  into  the  country  in  which  they  are  design- 
ed to  hnnt;  by  which  means  they  acquire  a  knowledge 
of  the  country,  and  cannot  mis*  their  way  home  at  any 
time  afterwards.  When  they  begin  to  hnnt,  they  are 
first  brought  into  a  large  cover  of  his  own,  which  bos 
many  ridings  cnt  in  it ;  and  where  young  foxes  a 


it  keeps  them  forward,  prevents,  them  being  lost,  and'  turned   out  e?ery  year  on  purpose   for  them.     After 

binders  t  lit  m' from  hunting  after  the  rest.    The  oftener  they  have  been  hunted  far  some  days  in  tbis  manner* 

therefore  that  a  fox  is  seen  and  hallooed,  the  better,  they  are  sent  to  more  distant  covers,  and  more  olti 

I  by  no   means,    however,  approve   of  much  hallooing  bounds  added  to  them.     There  they  continue  to  hnnt 

to  old  hounds ;  though  it  is  true  that  there  is  a  timn  till  they  are  taken  into  the  pack,  which  is  seldom  later 

when  hallooing  is  of  use,  a  time  when  it  does  hurt,  than  the  beginning  of  September ;    for  by  that  timo 

and  a  time  when  it  is  perfectly  indifferent :  but  long  they  will  have  leaned  what  it  required  of  them,  and 

practice  and  great  attention  to  hunting  can  only  teach  seldom  give  much   trouble   afterwards.      Id  September 

the  application.  he  begins  to  hunt  in  earnest ;  and  after  the  old  hounds 

"  Hounds  at  their  first  entrance  cannot  bo  euceu-  have  killed  a  few  foxes,  the  young  ones  are  put  into 

■aged  too  much.     When  t bey  are  beeome  bandy,  love  the  pack,  two  or  three  couple  at  a  time,  till  all  have 


a  scent,  and  begin  tn  know  what  is  right,  it  will  then 
be  toon  enough  to  chastise  them  for  what  is  wrong;  in 
which  cue  one  severe  beating  will  save  a  great  deal  of 
trouble.  When  a  hound  it  flogged,  tbe  whipper-in  should 
make  nse  of  his  voiee  as  well  as  hit  whip.  If  any  bo 
very  unsteady,  it  will  not  be  amiss. to  send  them  out  by 
themselves  when  the  men  go  out  to  exercise  their  horses. 
If  you  have  bares  in  plenty,  let  tome  be  found  sitting, 
and  turned  out  before  them  ;  and  you  will  find  that 
tbe  most  riotous  will  not  run  after  them.  If  you  in- 
tend them  to  be  steady  from  deer,  they  should  often 


bunted.  They  are  then  divided  ;  and  at  he  seldom  ba» 
occasion  to  take  in  more  than  nine  or  ten  couple,  one 
half  are  taken  out  one  day,  nnd  the  other  the  neat,  till 
tfaey  are  steady. 

To  render  fox-hunting  complete,  no  young  honnds- 
should  be  taken  into  the  pack  tbe  first  season  ;  a  re- 
quisite too  expensive  for  most  sportsmen.  Tbe  pack 
should  consist  of  about  40  couple  of  bounds,  that  have 
bunted  one,  two,  three,  four  or  five  seasons.  Tbo 
young  pack  should  consist  of  about  30  couple  of  young 
hound),  and  an  equal  number  of  old  onet.   They  should 


s  deer,  and  then  they  will  not  regard   tliem,  and  if  have  a  separate    establish  men.!,    and  the  two  kennels 

after  a  probation  of  this  kind  yon  turn  out  a  cub  be-  should  not  be  too  near  one  another-     When  tbe  season 

faro  them,  with  soma  old  honnds  to  lead  them  on,  yau  is  over,  the  best  of  the  young  hounds  should  be  taken 

may  assure  yourself  they  will  not  bo  unsteady  long,"  into  th«  pack,  and  (be  draught  of  old  ones  exchanged 

It  is  proper  to  put  the  yuung  honnds  into  the  pack  for  them.     Many  must  be  bred  to  enable  a  sportsman 

when  they  stoop  to  a  scent,  become  handy,  know  a  rate,  to  take  in   30  couple  of  yonng  honnds  every  .season, 

and  stop  easily.     A  few  only  an  to  be  put  to  tbe  pack  It  wilt  always  be  easy  to  keep  up  tho  number  of  oM 

at  a  time ;  and  it  is  not  advisable  oven  to  begin  this  till  bounds  ;    for    when  your  own  draft  is  not    sufficient, 

the  pack  have  been  out   a  few  timet   by  themselves,  drafts  from  other  packs  may  be  obtained,  and  at  a 

and  are  "  gotten  well  in  blood.'1    Tbey  should  be  low  small  ex  pence.     When  young  bounds  are  hunted  toge- 

ia  flesh  when  you  begin  tu  hunt ;   the  ground  being  ge-  ther  for  the  first  season,  and  have  not  a  sufficient  nutn- 

nerally  bard  at  that  time,  so  that  they  are  liable  to  be  ber  of  old  ones  along  with   them,  it  docs  more  barns 

shall  rn      By  hounds  being  handy,  our  author  means  than  good.    . 

their  being  irady  to  do  whatever  is  required  of  them  ;  Kennel  of Hounds.     See  Kennel. 

and  particularly,  when  cast,  to  torn  easily  which  way  HOUNSLQW,  a  town  of  Middlesex,  10  miles  from 

the  huntsman  pleases.  London.     It  is  situated  on  a  heath  of  the  same  name  -r 

Mr  Beckford  begins  to  hnnt  with  his  yonng  hounds  and  belongs  to  two  parishes,  the  north  side  of  the  street 
in  August-  Tho  huntsman  in  the  preceding  months  to  Hettoo,  and  the  sooth  side  to  Isleworth.  Near  it 
keeps  his  old  hounds  healthy  by  giving  them  proper  are  powder-mills.  It  has  fairs  on  Trinity-Monday,  and 
exercise,  aud  gets  bis  yuung  hounds  forward  ;  and  for  Monday  alter  September  39.  Here  is  a  charity-scboot 
this  purpose  nothing  answers  to  welt  as  taking  them  and  a  chapel.  In  this  place  was  formerly  a  con- 
frequently  out.     The  huntsman  should  go  along  with  vent  of  mendicant  Riars,   who,   by  their  institution. 


ing  answers  1 

™  t  huntsma1 
them,  get  frequently  off  his  horse,  and  encourage  them 
to  come  to  him;— -too  much  restraint  will  frequently 
incline  the  honnds  to  be  riotous.  Our  author  frequent- 
ly walks  out  bis  honnds  among  sbeep,  hares,  and  deer. 
Sometimes  he  turns  down  a  cat  before  them,  which 
tbey  kill ;  and,  when  the  time  of  hunting  approaches, 
ho  turns  out  young  foxes  or  badgers  ;  taking  ont  some 
of  the  most  steady  of  bis  old  hounds  to  lead  on  the 
young  ones.  Small  covers  and  furze-brakes  are  drawn 
with  them  to  use  tbem  to  a  halloo,  and  to  teach  them 
.  obedience.     If  tbey  find  improper  game  and  hunt  it, 


were  to  beg  alms  for  the  ransom  of  captives  taken  by 
the  infidels. — The  heath  is  noted  for  robberies  and 
hone-rscea.     Population  3304  in  iSji. 

HOU-quang,  a  province  of  China,  occupying  near- 
ly the  centre  of  tbe  empire  :  tbe  river  Yang-Ue-kinng 
traverses  it  from  west  to  east,  and  divides  it  into  two 
parts,  the  northern 'and  southern.  This  province  (the 
greater  part  of  which  is  level,  and  watered  by  lakes, 
canals,  and  rivers)  ia  celebrated  fur  itt  fertility  ;  tbe 
Chinese  call  it  the  store-house  of  the  empire;  and 
it  it  a  common  laying  among  them,  .that."  the  ahuii- 
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Hmm«M{2um  of  Kiang-ai  could  furnish  all  Chin*  wkh  a  break- 
1  fast;    batthe  province  ofHou-qnang  alone  eonld  snpply 

Hiw  «aaugh  to  maintain  all  its  inhabitants."  Some  prince* 
of  the  race  of  Hong-voa  formsrly  rsaided  in  tbis  pro- 
vince v  bat  that  family  wit  entirely  destroyed  by  tb* 
Tartan  when  they  conquered  Chios.  The  people  here 
boast  much  of  their  cotton-  cloth*,  simples,  gold-mine*, 
wax,  and  paper  made  of  the  bamboo-reed.  The  north- 
ern part  of  the  province  contain*  tight  fou,  or  cities 
of  the  first  class,  and  sisty  of  the  lecond  and  third. 
The  southern  comprehend*,  seven  of  the  first  class,  and 
fifty-fonr  of  the  second  and  third,  exclusive  of  forts, 
towns,  and  village*,  which  an  everywhere  tn  be  found. 
HOUR,  in  Chronology,  an  aliquot  part  of  a  natu- 
ral day,  uanaily  a  24th,  bat  sometimes  a  isth.  The 
origin  of  the  word  hora,  or  •{■,  cornea,  according  to 
some  author*,  from  a  surname  nf  the  aim,  the  father 
of  boor*,  whom  the  Egyptian*  call  Harm.  Others 
derive  h  from  the  Greek  »'{i£w,ia  terminate,  disttngvuh, 
&c.  Others  front  the  word  »{•»,  urine;  holding,  that 
Trismegistns  mi  the  firat  that  settled  the  division  of 
tour*  which  be  did  from  observation  of  an  animal  con- 
secrated to  Serapit,  named  cynocephaiui,  which  make* 
water  ta  times  a- day,  and  as  often  in  the  night,  at  equal 

An  boor,  with  us,  ts  a  measure  or  quantity  of  time, 
/  eqnal  to  a  24th  part  of  the  natural  day,  or  nycthemeron  } 

or  the  duration  of  the  34th  part  of  the  earth's  diurnal 
rotation.  Fifteen  degrees  of  the  equator  answer  to  an 
hour  )  though  not  precisely,  but  near  enough  for  com- 
mon use.  It  is  divided  into  60  minute*  j  the  miaou 
into  60  second*,  &c.      , 

The  division  of  the  any  into  bonr*  i*  very  ancient  f 
as  a  shown  by  Kircher,  Qedipt.  Egypt,  torn.  ii.  p.  ii. 
class,  vii,  c.  8. :  though  the  paasages  he  qnotra  from 
Scripture  do  not  prove  it— The  most  ancient  hoar  is 
that  of  the  1  ath  part  of  the  day.  Herodotas,  lib.  ii, 
observes,  that  the  Greek*  leamt  from  the  Egyptians, 
among  other  things,  the  method  of  dividing  the  day 
into  twelve  parts,— The  astronomers  of  Cathay*,  etc. 
Bishop  Beveridge  observes,  still  retain  this  division. 
They  call  the  hour  ehag ;  and  to  each  cliag  give  a  pe- 
culiar name,  taken  from  some  animal :  The  first  ii  call- 
ed -xeth,  "  mouse ;"  the  second,  chiu,  "  bullock  ;"  the 
third,  mem,  "  leopard :  the  fourth,  mau,  "  hare  j"  tbe 
fifth,  caw,  "  crocodile,  *  &e. 

The  division  of  tbe  day  into  34  bonr*,  was  net 
known  ta  the  Roman*  before  the  first  Punic  war— 
'  Till  that  time   they  only  regulated   their  days  by  the 

riling  and  setting  of  the  sun.  They  divided  the  12 
boars  of  their  day  into  four,  viz.  prime,  which  com- 
mence* at  six  o'clock  ;  third,  at  nine ;  sisth,  at  twelve* 
and  none,  at  three.  They  also  divided  tbe  night  into 
four  watches,  each  containing  three  hour*. 

HOURS,  Horjt.,  in  the  ancient  mythology,  were 
certain  goddesses  jhe  daughters  of  Jopker  and  Themis; 
at  first  only  three  in  number,  Ennomis,  Dice,  and 
Irene,  to  which  were  afterwards  added  two  more,  Car- 
pa  and  Thellot*. 

Homer  make*  them  the  doorkrepexs  of  heaven.  O- 
*id  allot*  them  tbe  employment  of  hnmeaaing  the  bones 
nf  the  Sun : 

Jmtgtrt  ta aw*  Titan  vehcibut  imperat  Hone, 


HOC 

And  speak*  of  (hem  as  standing,  at  eijual  distances, 
■bout  the  throne  of  Sol : 

1 

1  '1    itt, pasitm  spatiii  equaiibut,  Hone.  <— 

Tbe  poets  represent  them  a*  dressed  in  fine  coloured  or 
embroidered  robes,  and  gliding  on  with  a  quick  and 
easy  motion. 

Hours,  Honor,  in  the  Romish  church,  are  certain 
prayers  performed  at  stated  time*  of  the  oay  ;  a*  ma- 
tins,  vespers,  lands,  8cc  The  lesser  hour*  are,  prime, 
tierce,  itxth,  and  none.  The y  ara  called  hour*  or  eth- 
Ttomcal  hours,  a*  being  to  be  rehearsed  at  certain  hours 
prescribed  by  the  canons  of  that  church,  in  comme- 
moration of  the  mysteries  accomplished  at  those  bonr*. 
These  hour*  were  anciently  also  called  count,  cure**  1 
F.  Hahillon  has  a  dissertation  on  them,  entitled,  £U 
Curru  Gallicano. 

The  first  constitution  enjoining  the  observation  of  the 
canonical  kavrt  i*  of  tbe  ninth  century,  being  fonnd  in 
a  capitotar  of  Hetto  bishop  of  Basil  directed  to  bis  cu- 
rates, importing  that  the  priest*  (hall  never  bo  absent 
at  the  canonical  hours  either  by  day  or  night. 

HoVB-GUm,  a  popular  kind  of  chronometer  or  clep- 
sydra, serving  to  measure  the  flux  of  time  by  tbe  de- 
scent or  running  of  sand  out  of  one  glass  vessel  into  an- 
other. The  belt  hour-glasses  are  those  whieh,  instead 
of  sand,  have  egg-shells  well  dried  in  the  oven,  then 
beaten  fine  and  sifted.— Hoar-glasses  are  much  used  at 
sea  for  reckoning,  fitc. 

HOUR1S,  in  modern  history,  b  a  name  given  by 
the  Mahometans  to  those  females  that  are  designed 
fur  tbe  feitbfn)  in  Paradise.  These  are  not  the  same 
with  whom  they  hare  lived  00  earth,  hot  formed 
for  this  purpose  with  singular  beauty  and  nndecnying 
charms, 

HOUSE,  a  habitation,  or  place  built  with  conveni- 
eacics  for  dwelling  in.     See  AhchitectTjue. 

Houses,  among  the  Jews,  Greeks,  and  Romans, 
Were  Sat  on  the  top  for  them  to  walk  upon,  and  haaV 
usually  stairs  on  the  outside,  by  which  they  might  a- 
acend  and  descend  without  coming  into  the  boose.  Each 
bouse,  in  fact,  was  so  laid  oat,  that  it  enclosed  a  quad* 
mngutnr  area  or  court.  This  court  was  exposed  to  tbe 
weather,  and  being  open  to  the  sky,  gave  light  to  the 
house.  This  wat  tbe  place  where  company  was  recei- 
ved, and  for  that  purpose  it  was  strewed,  with  mat*  or 
carpets  for  tbeir  better  accommodation.  It  was  paved 
with  marble  or  other  materials,  according  to  the  own- 
er's ability,  and  provided  with  an  umbrella  of  vellum 
to  shelter  them  from  tbe  heat  and  inclemencies  of  the 
weather.  This  part  of  tbeir. houses,  Galled  by  tbe  Ro- 
mans tmptuvrum  or  cava  tedium,  was  provided  with 
channels  to  carry  off  tbe  water  into  the  common  sewers. 
Tbe  top  of  the  house  was  level,  and  covered  with  a 
strong  plaster  by  way  of  terrace.  Hither,  especially 
among  the  Jews,  it  was  customary  to  retire  tor  me- 
ditation, private  converse,  devotion,  or  the  enjoyment 
of  the  evening  brerxes. 

The  Grecian  house*  were  usually  divided  into  two 
parts,  in  which  the  men  and  women  had  distinct  man' 
»ion  1  a* signed.  The  part  assigned  to  tbe  men  was  to- 
wards tbe  gate,  and  called  mA{mHh  ;  the  apurtmnit 
of  tbe  women  was  the  farthest  part  of  the  house,  and 
called  swsswssssfts.     Jews,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  suppo- 
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sod  their  booses  to  be  polluted   by  dead  bodies,  and  to      of  soma    terrible  in  feet  Jong   from    confined   animal    ef-      How. 
-  stand  in  need  of  purification.  flavia.  n  ,- 

I*  it  not  surprising,  that  we  have  not  availed  our- 
elves  more  of  the  above  discovery  ia  natural  history, 
being,  perhaps,  the  most  important  the  modems  can 
boast  of,  in  the  most  useful  science,  viz.  the  superior 
lightness  of  unwholesome  and  infectious  air!  The  up- 
per sashes  in  most  bouses,  even  of  those  who  pretend 
e  .knowledge  in   these   matters,   are  generally 


House  is  also  used  for  one  of  the  estates  of  the  kin 
dotn  of  Britain  assembled  in  parliament.    Thus  we  sa_ 
the  house  nf  lords,   the  house  of  commons,  &c.      Sec 
Peers,  Commons,  &c. 

House  is  also  used  for  a  noble  family,  or  a  ra 
sllustrions  persons  issued  from  the  same  stock.  Id 
sense  we  say,  the  house  or  family  of  the  Stuarts,  the 


Bourbons,  the  house  of  Hanover,  of  Austria,  of  Lor-  immoveable,  by  means  of  which  no  part  of  the    foul 

rain,  of  Savoy,  &c.  air  above  the  level  of  the  lowest  rail  of  the  other  sasii'a 

Cheap,  easy,  and  expedition*  Method  of '  conttracting  greatest   rise  can   escape   by  the  window;  and,   if  it 

Housss,  which  have  been  found  to  be  very  ttteful  hoi'  escapes  by  the  doors,  it  is   generally,  for  want  of  m. 

pilali  for  the  recovery  of  the  tick,  and  therefore  may  vent  in  the  highest  part  of  the  roof,   merely  to  accn- 

probobly  make  very  wholesomt  placet  of  reiidence  for  the  mutate  in  the  upper  story  of  the  house,  and  add  to  the 

healthy. — The  first  thing  tn  be  done  is  to  choose  a  dry  infection,  which  the  great  quantities  of  old  furniture 


and  airy  situation,  on  a  gravelly  or  chalky  soil  if  possi- 
ble; upon  this  lay  down  the  plan  of  your  building, 
make  one  end  of  it  face  that  quarter  from  whence  the 
purest  and  healthiest  winds  may  be  expected  to  blow, 
ef  a  breadth  that  can  be  conveniently  roofed.  Then, 
if  boarding  does  not  come  so  cheap,  drive  stakes,  at  a- 
boot  aia  feet  distance  from  each  other,  into  the  ground, 
ao  as  to  stand  about  six  feet  above  it ;  and,  interlacing 
lliem  with  wattles,  coat  the  wattles  on  the  side  next 
the  weather  with  fresh  straw;  and  n-.ake  the  roof  ia 
the  same  manner,  but  thicker,   or  of  thatch 


illy  stored  up  there  are  of  themselves  but  too  apt 
to  create,  when  care  is  not  frequently  taken  to  open 
the  windows  of  it.  Tbos,  the  chief  benefit  to  be  ex- 
peeled  from  lofty  rooms  is  in  a  great  •"cesure  lost. 
Whereas,  were  the  upper  sashes  contrived  to  cone 
down,  all  the  air  might  be  easily  changed,  and  that 
almost  insensibly,  by  letting  them  down  an  inch  or 
two.  Nay,  the  upper  sash  might  be  often  let  entire- 
ly down  with  less  danger  or  inconvenience  from  cold, 
than  the  lower  thrown  up  the  tenth  part  of  an  inch, 
though  the  doing  of  the  former  would  be  attended 
way,  with  a  hole  at  the  very  top  of  it,  to  open  with  infinitely  more  advantage  to  the  health  of  th« 
ionally.  Let  the  end  of  the  building  facing  the  inhabitants  than  .the  latter.  It  is,  perhaps,  on  this 
wholesomest  quarter  lie  open  some  feet  back,  so  as  to  principle,  that  we  are  to  accnunt  for  the  good  health 
form  a  porch,  where  the  convalescents  may  take  the  enjoyed  by  the  poor  who  live  crowded  in  damp  cellars, 
air  without  danger  of  any  injury  from  the  weather,  and  often  with  great  numbers  of  rabbits,  poultry,  and 
A  large  chimney  snd  kitchen  grate  may  be  erected  at  even  swine  about  them.  These  cellars  are  open  to  the 
the  other  end.  If  the  soil  happens  to  be  chalky  or  street,  with  doors  reaching  from  the  Boor  to  the  very 
gravelly,  you   may  hollow  it  four  or  five  feet  deep,     ceiling,  but  never  so  close  at  bottom  or  at  top  aa  to 
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within  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches  of  the  walls  ;  hut  let 

the  steps  into  this  hallow  lie  far  enough  within   the 

porch,  that  no  water  may  get  into  it,  and,  if  of  chalk, 

the  steps  may  not  grow  slippery  in  wet  weather.     From 

time  to  time  open  the  vent-hole  at  the  roof;  by  means 

of  which  all  the  unwholesome  infectious  air,  as  being 

sranner,  and  consequently  lighter,  than  that  which  is 

pure  and  wholesome,  will  be  driven  out  by  the  rnsh- 

ing  in  of  the  fresh  air ;  a  purpose,  which  the'  Kttle  o- 

penings  that  may  be  left  in   the   sides  and  roofs  of 

such  rude  and  hasty  buildings,  will,  even  of  themselves, 

answer  10  well,  as  sufficiently  to  compensate  any  cold 

they  may  let  in,  even  in  the  coldest  months.     Let  the 

floor  likewise  be  scraped   three  or  four  inches  deep 

every  five  or  six  days,  and  what  comes  off  removed  M      The  horizon  and  meridian  are  two 

some  distance.     Halls  of  this  kind,   co  feet  long  and 

20  broad,  cost  but  a  trifle  to  brildj  yet,  with  these 

precautions  (even  without  the  addition  of  clean  straw 

for  every  new  patient  tn  lie  on,  inclosed  in  clean  washed 

sacks  fit  for  the  purpose,  which  come  infinitely  cheaper 

than  the  bare  cleaning  of  flock  or  even  feather-beds, 

•opposing  it  possible  to  wash  such   beds),  proved  of     stars,  signs,  aod  planets,  so  included 

infinitely  more  advantage  in  the  recovery  of  sick  sol-        '  ^  '  '       '  ' 

diers,  than  the  low-roofed  rooms  of  the  farm-houses  of 

the  Isle  of  Wight,  or  even  the  better  accommodations 

of  Carisbrooke  castle  in   the  same  island,  in   which 

there   perished   four  times  the  number  of  sick   that 

there  did  in  these  temporary  receptacles ;  which  were 


prevent  a  free  circulation  of  air  ;  in  consequence  of 
which,  that  all-vivifying  fluid,  as  fast  as  it  ia  spoiled 
by  passing  through  the  lungs  of  the  inhabitants  and 
their  stock,  or  is  infected  by  their  insensible  perspira- 
tion, excrements,  6tc.  is  driven  out  and  replaced  by 
the  fresh  air. 

House,  in  Aetrology,  denotes  the  twelfth  part  of  the 

The  division  of  the  heavens  into  bouses  ia  founded 
upon  the  pretended  influence  of  the  stars,  when  meet- 
ing  in  them,  en  all  suhlnnary  bodies.  These  influences 
are  supposed  to  be  good  or  bed }  and  to  each  of  these 
houses  particular  virtues  are  assigned,  on  which  astro, 
lagers  prepare  and  form  a  judgment  of  their  horoscopes. 
The  horizon  and  meridian  are  two  circles  of  the  cele- 
stial bouses,  which  divide  the  heavens  into  four  equal 
parts,  each  containing  three  bouses;  six  of  which  are 
above  the  horizon,  and  six  below  it ;  and  six  of  these 
are  called  eastern  and  six  weitertt  hornet. 

A  scheme  or  figure  of  the  heavens  is  composed  of 
13  triangles,  all  called  htmtes,  in  whjch  are  marked  ths. 
stars,  signs,  aod  planets,  so  included  iff  each  of  these  cir- 
cles. Every  planet  has  likewise  two  particular  houses, 
in  which  it  is  pretended  that  they  exert  their  influence, 
in  the  strongest  manner*  but  the  sun  and  moon  have 
only  one,  the  bouse  of  the  former  being  Leo,  and  that 
of  the  latter  Cancer. 

The  houses  in  astrology  have  also  names  given  them 


first  thought  of  by  Doctor  Brocklesby,.  on  occasion     according  to  their  qualities.     The  first  is  lbs  noose  of 


life: 
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Reese.     ''^0  ■   *°'*  '•  '°*  "'eendant,  which  extends  five  degrees 
■  above  the  horizon,  aud  the  rest  below  it.     The  second 

U  the  house  of  richet ;  the  third,  the  bouse  of  brother*  ; 
the  fourth,  in  the  lowed  par*  of  the  heaven*,  is  the 
houte  of  relations,  and  the  angle  of  the  earth  ;  the  fifth, 
the  home  of  children  ;  the  tilth,  the  house  of  health  ; 
the  seventh,  the  house  of  marriagr,  and  the  angle  of  the 
west  ;  the  eighth,  the  house  of  death  }  the  ninth,  the 
house  of  piety  ;  the  tenth,  the  house  of  offices  j  the 
eleventh,  the  house  of  friends ;  and  the  twelfth,  the 
house  of  enemies. 
•  Jes, Villa.  Country  House,  is  the  villa*  of  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans, the  quinta  of  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  the 
clostrie  and  autine  of  the  French,  and  the  vigna  of  the, 
Italians- 
It  ought  always  .to  have  wood  and  water  near  it, 
these  being  the  principal  beauties  of  a  rural  scat.  The 
trees  make  a  far  belter  defence  than  hills,  as  they  yield 
a  cooling  and  healthy  air,  shads  during  the  heat  of 
nammer,  and  very  much  break  the  severities  of  the 
winter  season. 

It  should  not  be  situated  too  low,  on  account  of  the 
moisture  of  the  air ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  those  built 
on  places  exposed  to  the  winds  are  expensive  to  keep 
in  repair.  In  houses  not  above  two  stories  high,  and 
upon  a  good  foundation,  the  length  of  two  bricks,  or 
J  8  inches,  for  the  heading  course,  will  be  sufficient  for 
the  ground-work  of  any  common  structure  ;  and  sis  or 
seven  courses  above  the  earth,  to  a  water-table,  where 
the  thickness  of  the  walls  is  abated  or  taken  in,  on 
cither  side  the  thickness  of  a  brick,  viz.  two  inches  and 
a  quarter.  But  for  large  and  high  houses  of  three, 
four,  or  five  stories,  with  garrets,  their  walls  ought  to 
be  three  heading  courses  of  bricks,  or  28  inches  at 
least,  from  the  foundation  to  the  first  water-table  ;  and 
at  every  story  a  water-table,  or  taking  in,  on  the  in- 
side, for  the  summers,  girders,  and  joists  to  rest  upon, 
laid  into  the  middle,  or  one  quarter  of  the  wall  at  least, 
for  the  better  bond.  But  as  for  the  partition-wall,  a 
brick  and  half  will  be  sufficiently  thick  ;  and  for  the 
upper  stories  a  brick  length  or  nine  inch  brick  will 
suffice. 

Hoi-Hovss.     See  Stove  and  Htfocaustijm. 
House- Breaking,  or  Robbing,   is  the  breaking  into- 
and  robbing  a  home  in  the  day-time  ;   the  same  crime 
being  termed  BURGLARY  when  done  by   night :  both 
are  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy. 

House,  and  Window  Duly,  a  branch  of  the  king's 
*S*«  K*w«  extraordinary  revenue  +.— As  early  as  the  Conquest, 
nue.  mention  is  made  in  Doomesday  book  of  fumage  or  fu- 

gage,  vulgarly  called  smoke-farthingi ;  which  were  paid 
by  custom  to  the  king  Tor  every  chimney  in  the  hoose. 
And  we  read  that  Edward  the  Black  Prince  (soon  af- 
ter his  successes  in  France),  in  imitation  of  the  English 
custom,  imposed  a  tax  of  a  florin  upon  every  hearth  in 
his  French  dominions.  But  the  first  parliamentary 
establishment  of  it  1n  England  was  by  statute  13  and  14 
Car.  II.  c.  10.  whereby  an  hereditary  revenue  of  2s. 
for  every  hearth,  in  all  houses  paying  to  church  and 
poor,  was  granted  to  the  king  for  ever.  And,  by  sub- 
sequent statutes,  for  the  more  regular  assessment  of  this 
tax,  the  constable  and  two  other  substantial  inhabitants 
of  the  parish,  to  be  appointed  yearly  (or  the  surveyor 
appointed  by  the  crown,  together  with  such  constable 
or  other  public  officer),  were,  once  in  every  rear,  em- 
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powered  to  view    the  inwde  of  every  house  in  the  pa-     Heate 
risb.     But,  upon  the  Revolution,  by  stal.  1  W.  and  M.  I 

c.  10.  hearth-money  was  declared  to  he  "  not  only  ^"""^ 
a  great  oppression  to  the  poorer  sort,  hot  a  badge  of 
slavery  upon  the  whole  people,  exposing  every  man'a 
house  to  be  entered  into  and  searched  at  pleasure,  by 
persons  unknown  to  him  ;  and  therefore,  10  erect  a  last- 
ing monument  of  their  majesties  goodness,  in  every 
house  in  the  kingdom  Uie  duty  of  hearth-money  was 
taken  away  and  abolished."  This  monument  of  good' 
nesi  remains  among  us  to  this  day  :  but  the  prospect 
of  it  was  somewhat  darkened,  when  in  aix  years  after- 
wards, by  statute  7  W.  III.  c.  18.  a  tax  was  laid  upon 
all  houses  (except  cottages)  of  2s.  now  advanced  to. 
3s.  per  house,  and  a  tax  also  upon  all  windows,  if  they 
exceeded  nine,  in  such  house.  These  rate*  have  be«B 
from  time  to  time  varied,  being  now  extended  to  all 
windows  exceeding  six  ;  and  power  is  given  tu  survey- 
ors, appointed  by  the  crown,  to  inspect  the  outside  of 
bouses,  and  also  to  pass  through  any  houses,  two  day* 
in  the  year,  into  any  court  or  yard,  to  inspect  the  win- 
dows there. 

Scheme*  of  the  different  rates  of  duty  upon  houses 
and  windows  may  be  seen  in  the  Almanack*,  or-  in 
KeartUffs  Tax-Table*  published  yearly. 

HousE-Letk.  See  Sedum  and  Seiifsrtivum,  Bo- 
tany Index. 

HOUSEHOLD,  the  whole  of  a  family  considered 
collectively,  including  the  mistreat,  children,  aud  ser- 
vants.    But  the  household  of  a  sovereign  prince  in-  - 
eludes  only  the  officers  and  domestics  belonging  to  bis. 
palace. 

The  principal  officers  of  hit  majesty's  household  are,   - 
the  lord  steward,  lord  chamberlain  of  the  household/ 
the  groom  of  the  stole,  the  matter  of  the  great  ward- 
robe, and  the  matter  of  the  horse. 

The  civil  government  of  the  king's  houte  is  under 
the  care  of  the  lord  steward  of  the  king's  household  ; 
who,  being  the  chief  officer,  all  hit  commands  ars> 
observed  and  obeyed.  His  authority  extends  over  all 
the  other  officers  and  servants,  except  those  of  bis  ma- 
jesty's chapel,  chamber,  and  stable,  and  he  is  the  judge 
of  all  crimes  committed  cither  within  the  court  or  the  , 

verge.     . 

Under  him  are  the  treasurer  of  the  household,  the 
comptroller,  cofferer,  the  master  of  the  household,  the 
clerks  of  the  green-cloth,  and  lbs  officers  and  servants 
belonging  to  the  aecoonting-Jionse,  the  marshalaea,  the 
verge,  the  king's  kitchen,  the  household  kitchen,  the 
acatery,  bake-house,  pantry,  bnttery,  collar,  pastry, 
Ac.  Next  to  the  lord  steward  it  the  lord  -chamber  laid 
of  the  household,  who  has  under  him  the  vice-cham- 
berlain, the  treasurer,  and  comptroller  of  the  chamber  ; 
48  gentlemen  of  the  privy  chamber,  1 2  of  whom  wait 
quarterly,  and  two  of  them  lie  every  night  in  the  privy- 
chamber;  the  pages  of  the  pretence- chamber}  the  mace - 
bearers,  cup-bearers,  carvers,  musicians,  &c.  Set  Lord 
Chamberlain  of  the  Household. 

The  groom  of  the  stole  hat  under  bim  the  11  other 
lords  of  the  bed-chamber,  who  wait  weekly  in  the  bed- 
chamber, and  by  turns  lie  there  n-uighta  on  a  pallet- 
bed  ;  and  alto  the  grooms  of  the  bed-chamber,  the 
pages  of  the  bed-chamber  and  back- at  airs,  &c.  See- 
Groom  of  the  Stole. 
The  master  or  keeper  of  the  great  wardrobe  bat  un- 
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■•••child  Apr  him  «  deputy,   comptroller)   cleric  of  the  robe*,      tetrnnth-M  claM  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  an-  Hwtsi 

der  the  47th  order,  Stellate.      8»e  Botant  Index.  \ 


brasher,  &c.  and  *  Dumber  or  tradesmen  and  artificers, 
**™*""""'wbo  are  all  •worn  servant*  to  the  king. 

*  The  master  of  the  bone  has  nnder  liia  command  the 

equerries,  pages,  footmen,  grooms,  coachmen,  farriers, 
saddler*,  grid  ail  the  other  officers  and  tradesmen  em- 
ployed in  bis  majesty's  stable*. 


HOU-TCHEOU  rou,  a  city  of  China,  in  the  pro-  I 
vince  of  Tchs-kiang.  It  is  a  city  of  the  first  class  j  . 
and  !*  situated  on  a  lake,  from  which  it  takes  its  name. 
The  quantity  of  silk  manufactured  here  is  almoct  incre- 
dible. To  give  some  idea  of  it  we  shall  only  say,  that 
Neit  to  the  civil  list  of  the  king's  coort,  ia  the  mi-      the  tribute  paid  -by  a  city  nnder  its  jurisdiction,  named 


litary,  consisting  of  the  band  of  gentlemen  pensioners, 
the  yeomen  of  the  guards,  and  the  troops  of  the  house. 
hold  ;  of  which  the  two  first  guard  the  king  above 
•tain. 

•When  the  king  dine*  in  public,  be  is  waited  n'pon  at 
table  by  bit  majesty's  cup-bearers,  carvers,  and  gentle- 
men sew  en  ;  the  musicians  playing  all  the  time.  The 
dinner  is  brought  up  by  the  yeomen  of  the  guard,  and 
the  gentleman  sewers  set  the  dishes  in  order.  The 
carvers  eat  for  the  king,  and  the  cup-bearer  serves  hint 
the  drink  with  one  knee  on  the  ground,  after  he  has 
first  tasted  it  in  the  cover. 

HOUSING,  or  Hovss-Line,  in  the  sea-language,  a 
small  line,  formed  of  three  fine  strands  or  twists  of  when  they  are  interrogated  open  this  subject,  their  a 
hemp,  smaller  than  rope-yarn.  It  is  chiefly  used  to  swer  invariably  is,  that  they  live  in  the  country  which 
seize  blocks  into  their  strops,  to  bind  tbe  corners  of  the  their  ancestors  inhabited,  which  in  point  of  information 
■ails,  or  to  fasten  the  bottom  of  a  •ail  to  its  bolt-rope,  is  no  answer  at  all.  They  have  been  often  con  founded 
(Vc     See  BoLT-Bopt.  by  tbe  planters  with  the  Boshmeu,  who  are  not  a  dis- 

Housijjg,  or  Hoitiee,  a  oover  laid  over  the  saddle  of  tinct  people,  but  a  band  of  fugitives  and  freebooters. 
a  horse,  in  order  to  save  it  from  the  weather,  dirt,  &c.  Tbe  Houzouaaas  have  nothing  in  common  with  them. 
The  word  is  formed  of  the  French  houuie,  which  aigni-  and  only  form  alliance*  among  themselves.  So  great 
fies  the  same  thing  ;  though  it  anciently  denoted  a  kind  are  their  courage  and  habits  of  plunder,  that  nil  aur- 
of  hood  worn  by  country  people.— The  cavaliers  ap-  rounding  nations  are  afraid  of  them,  and  even  the  very 
pcared  with  their  embroidered  housings.  Hottentot*,   according  to   Vaillant,  tremble  to  enter 

Housing,  among  bricklayers,  a   term  nted  for  a      their  territories.     They  are  often  guilty  of  shedding 


Te-ttin-hien,  amounts  to  more  than  500,000  tacit  or 
ounces  of  silver.  Its  district  contains  seven  cities,  oat) 
of  which  is  of  the  second,  and  six  of  the  third,  class. 

HOUZOU  ANAS,  a  wandering  people,  whose  coun- 
try, according  to  M.  Vaillant,  it  situated  between  16* 
and  290  £.  Long,  bat  in  what  latitude  appears  to  bo 
unknown,  although  it  is  extremely  probable  that  it 
commences  about  the  13d  parallel,  and  stretches  to- 
wards the  north  a  considerable  war.  It  is  the  opinion 
of  the  above-mentioned  author,  that  tbe  Houzonanaa 
are  the  origin  of  all  tbe  eastern  and  western  tribes  of 
the  Hottentots :  and  as  to  the  Houiouanas  themselves, 
they  seem   wholly  ignorant  of  their  own  origin  ;   for 


brick  which  is  warped,  or  ■«  cast  crooked  or  hollo' 
burning  (-  in  snch  a  ease,  they  say  it  is  hunting. 

HOUS8A,  the  metropolis  of  an  empire  in  Africa, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Niger,  the  population  of  which, 
according  to  the  account  of  an  Arab  names  Skobeni, 
which  he  delivered  to  the  African  Association,  was 
only  equalled  by  that  of  London  and  Cairo.  Tbo 
tamo  person  described  the  government  at  a  limited  mo- 
narchy, which  administered  justice  in  a  tevere  manner, 


blood,  yet  (bit  does  not  appear  to  originate  from 
an  innate  love  of  carnage,  but  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  making  just  reprisal*. 

They  survey  the  adjacent  countries  from  the  summits 
of  their  mountains,  and  make  incursions  to  carry  off 
cattle  or  slaughter  them  upon  tbe  spot ;  hut  although 
they  rob,  they  never  kill,  czcept  in  their  own  defence, 
or  by  way  of  retaliation,  to  that  they  ate  by  no  meant 

Renting  cannibals  whicb  some  have  represented 


although  in  conformity  to  written  law*.     The  rights  of     them.     Like  the  Arab*,  who  are  also  plunderers,  they 


landed  property  are  guarded  by  the  institutions  of  par- 
ticular hereditary  officers,  whoae  duties  imply  no  ordi- 
nary degree  of  refinement  and  civilization.  The  mer- 
chant* of  Hour**  have  been  celebrated  for  their  probi- 
ty, while  the  ladies  are  said  not  to  be  very  remaikablo 
for  their  conjugal  fidelity.  The  art  of  writing  is  com- 
mon, but  their  alphabet  it  entirely  different  from  tbe 
Arabic  and  Hebrew.     These  observations  appear  to  be 


nhaken  fidelity  to  their  engagements,  and 
tbe  traveller  who  puts  himself  under  their  protection  by 
civilly  purchasing  their  services,  may  rest  assured  of 
being  defended  to  the  last  drop  of  their  blood  ;  which 
it  more  than  can  be  said  for  the  people  of  many  conn- 
trie*  professing  to  be  civilized. 

Amidst  all  this  superiority  to  the  other  native*  of 
Southern  Africa,  tlieir  statore  is  low,  so  that  a  person 


confirmed  by  tbe  testimony  of  Mr  Park  ;  and  to  such  among  them  measuring  five  feet  four  inches  in  height, 

as  may  be  disposed  to  doubt  the  possibility  of  so  much  is  considered  a*  very  tall ;-— a  proof  that  intellectual 

refinement  in  the  interior  of  a  country  deemed  savage,  excellence  is  not  always  to  be  met  with  in  men  of  a  gi. 

it  will  be  necessary  to  observe,  that  many  of  tbe  Car-  gantic  stature.     Their  complexion  i*  not  to  black  a* 

thaginianl  may  have  retired  to  the  southern  parts  of  that  of  the  Hottentots,  but  their  heads  are1  rounder 

Africa,  on  the  destruction  of  their  own  cities,  and  car.  toward*  the  chin.     The  heat  of  the  climate  render* 

ried  with  them  sunie  portion  of  tbe  arts,  sciences,  and  clothing  unnecessary,  and  the  constant  habit  of  going 

commercial  knowledge,  for  the  knowledge  of  which  we  naked,  makes  them  equally  indifferent  to  the  burning 

arc  assured  that  their  ancestors  were  once  so  famous,  sands  of  the  level  country,  or  tho  frost  and  snow  of  tbe 

According  to  some  maps  of  North  Africa,  particularly  lofty  mountain*.     They  have  no  weapons  but  bows  and 

that  of  Major  Kennel,  the  city  of  Houssa  lies  in  Lat.  arrows,  in  the  use  of  which  they  discover  remarkable 

*6.  SO.  N.  and  Long.  4.  30.  E.  dexterity.  Their  huts  appear  ss  if  cut  veriiently  through 

..HOUSTON  LA  t  a  genus  af  plants  belonging  to  the  the  middle,  so  that  it  would  require  two  of  Uicm  exact- 
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Hen  km.  ly  to- make  one  of  tbe  Hottentot*.  Tdb  Houzooanea 
trkably  nimble,  considering  the  climbing  of 
It  a*  nothing  more  than  an  amusement ;  and 
they  conducted  M.  Vailtant,  that  traveller  informs  us, 
over  inch  tremendous  precipice!  at  the  Hotte ntott  would 
have  deemed  wholly  impassable.  The  practice  of 'mak- 
ing lignala  by  meani  of  nocturnal  firea,  ii  known  in  all 
aivage  countries ;  bat  the  Houzonanat  are  said  to  dis- 
play aucb  uncommon  sagacity  and  prudence  in  the  ar- 
rangement and  variation!  of  position  from  time  to  time, 
as  to  render  it  impossible  for  the  surroondiug  tribe*  to 
penetrate  their  design*. 

HOWARD,  Henrt,  earl  of  Surrey,  a  soldier  and 
a  poet,  the  ton  and  grandson  of  two  lord  treasurers, 
dukes  of  Norfolk,  was  born  probably  about  the  year 
1530,  and  educated  in  Windsor  castle,  with  young 
Fitzrov  earl  of  Richmond,  natural  ion  to  King  Hen- 
ry VIII.  Wood  aavn,  from  tradition,  that  he  was  tome 
time  a  (indent  at  Cardinal  College,  Oxford.  In  faia 
youth  he  became  enamoured  of  the  Fair  Gcraldine, 
whom  his  sonnets  have  immortalized.  In  153  a,  Howard 
with  his  companion  Richmond  was  at  Paris,  where 
they  continued  lome  time.  The  latter  died  in  1 536  ; 
filer  which  our  young  hero  made  a  tour  to  Italy, 
and  at  Florence,  like  a  true  ettamorato,  published  a 
challenge  against  all  comers,  whether  Christiana,  Jews, 
Saracens,  Turks,  or  cannibals,  in  defence  of  the  beau- 
ty of  his  fair  Geraldine ;  and  wai  victorious  in  the 
tournament  institoted  by  tbe  grand  duke  on  the  occa- 
aion.  Tbe  duke,  we  are  told,  was  so  charmed  with 
his  gallant  exploits,  that  he  would  gladly  have  retained 
him  at  bis  court;  but  he  rejected  the  invitation,  being 
determined  to  maintain  tbe  superlative  beauty  of  his 
Geraldine  in  all  the  principal  cities  in  Italy.  This 
romantic  resolution  was  however  frustrated  by- the 
command  of  his  sovereign,  Henry  VIII.  to  return  to 
England. 

In  1540,  he  signalized  himself  in  a  tournament  at 
Wettminter,  against  Sir  John  Dudley,  Sir  Thomas 
Seymour  and  other*.  In  1542,  be  marched,  under 
the  command  of  bit  father,  against  the  Scots  j  and  in 
the  aame  year  was  confined  En  Windsor  cattle  for  eat- 
ing flesh  in  Lent,  contrary  to  the  king's  proclamation. 
In  1544,  on  the  expedition  to  Boulogne  in  France,  he 
was  appointed  field-manhal  of  tile  English  army;  and 
after  the  taking  of  that  town,  in  1  (46,  made  captain- 
general  of  the  king's  forces  in  France.  He  was  at  this 
time  knight  of  the  Garter.  In  the  tame  year,  attempt- 
ing to  intercept  a  convoy,  he  was  defeated  by  the 
French,  and  soon  after  superseded  in  hit  command  by 
tbe  eart  of  Hertford. 

Surrey,  after  hit  return  to  England,,  conscious  of  hit 
former  services,  and  peevish  under  his  disgrace,  could 
not  help  reflecting  on  the  king  and  council.  This  waa 
hit  first  step  towards  destruction.  He  had  married 
France*,  the  daughter  of  John  eari  of  Oxford ;  and, 
after  her  death,  it  said  to  have  made  love  to  the  prin- 
cets  Mary.  For  tbis  the  Seymours,  rivals  of  the  Nor* 
folk  family,  and  now  in  favour  with  the  king,  accused 
him  of  aspiring  to  the  crown,  adding,  that  he  already 
presumed  to  quarter  part  of  the  royal  arm*  with  his 
own:  bat,  whatever  might  be  tbe  pretence,  the  canto 
of  tiis  rnin  was  tbe  jealonay  and  power  of  his  enemies. 
In  abort,  the  destruction  of  tbe  Howards  being  deter- 
mined, Surrey,  and  bis  fktber,  tbe  duke  of  Norfolk, 
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were  committed  to  the  Tower,  in  December  1546;  Hv»> 
and  on  the  13th  of  January  following,  Surrey  waa  tried  *"■■■¥• 
at  Gnilrlha.ll  by  a  common  jury,  and  beheaded  on 
Tower-hill  on  the  19th  day  ef  tbe  aame  month,  nine 
days  before  the  death  of  tbe  king;  who  thus,  that  the 
measure  of  bit  crime*  might  be  fall,  finished  bit  life 
with  tbe  murder  of  his  best  subject.  Tbe  accutation 
brought  against  thit  amiable  and  innocent  yoong  noble- 
nan  on  bit  trial,  were  so  extremely  ridiculous,  that 
one  ia  astonished  how  it  waa  possible,  even  in  tbe  most 
despotic  reign,  to  find  a  judge  and  jury  ao  pusillaaf- 
mously  viHanoo*  at  to  carry  on  tbe  farce  of  justice  on 
the  occasion.  We  boast  of  oar  excellent  constitution, 
and  our  trial  by  juries;  but  tbis  example  may  teach 
na,  tbat  our  constitution  and  our  juries  are  not  incom- 
patible with  despotic  monarchy.  He  was  first  inter- 
red in  the  church  of  All-hallows,  Barkin,  near  Tower- 
bill  ;  and  afterwardt  in  the  reign  of  King  James  I. 
-removed  to  Fenningham  in  Suffolk,  by  bis  son  Henry 
earl  of  Northampton. 

As  to  the  character  of  this  unfortunate  eari,  all  our 
poets  have  sung  his  praise,  Mr  Wai  pole  begins  his 
anecdotes  of  Surrey  with  these  words ;  "  We  now 
emerge  from  the  twilight  ef  learning  to  an  almost  clas- 
sic author,  tbat  ornament  of  a  boisterous,  yet  not  un- 
polished court,  the  earl'  of  Surrey,  celebrated  by  Dray- 
ton, Dryden,  Fenton,  Pope,  illustrated  by  bis  own 
mote,  and  lamented  for  hi*  unhappy  death1:  a  man  (at 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  ssys)  no  lest  valiant  than  learned, 
and  of  excellent  hopes."  Lelsnd  call*  him  the  con- 
script enrolled  heir  of  Sir  Thorns*  Wyalt,  tbe  elder, 
ia  hit  learning  and  other  excellent  qualities;  and  the 
author  of  The  Art  of  English  Poetry  says,  that  the  earl 
of  Surrey  and  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  may  be  justly  call- 
ed tbe  reformer*  of our  poetry  and  ttyte.  His  poem* 
were  published  in  1557,  12010;  and  in  lj.65,  1574,. 
1585,  1  j8j,  8vo.  Several  of  tbe  tonnett  are  by  Sir 
Thomas  Wyatt  and  others. 

Howard,  Charles,  an  able  statesman  and  experi- 
enced seaman,  was  tbe  ton  of  Lord' William  Howard, 
baron  of  Effingham,  and  born  in  1536.  He  served 
under  his  father,  who  was  lord  high  admiral  of  Eng- 
land, till  the  accession  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  In  January 
1573,  be  succeeded  his  father  in  hi*  title  and  estate; 
after  which  he  successively  became  chamberlain  of  the 
household  and  knight  of  the  Garter,  and  in  1585  was  - 
made  lord  high  admiral,  at  that  critical  juncture  when 
the  Spaniards  were  tending  their  Armada,  in  their  opi- 
nion, to  the  assured  conquest  of  this  kingdom.  When 
be  received  intelligence  of  the  approach  or  the  Spanish 
fleet,  and  *aw  the  prodigious  consequence  it  was  to  get 
out  the  few  ship*  that  were  ready  at  Plymouth,  he  not 
only  gave  orders  in  everything  himself,  but  wrought 
also  with  hit  own  hands,  and  the  first  night  Irft  tbe 
port  with  six  ships.  The  next  morning,  tboogh  he 
had  only  3a  sail,  and  those  tbe  smallest  of  tbe  fleet,  he 
attacked  the  Spanish  navy;  bat  first  dispatched  hi* 
brother-in-law.  Sir  Edward  Hobby,  to  the  queen,  to 
desire  ber  to  make  tbe  proper  disposition  of  her  land- 
forces  for  the  security  of  the  coast,  and  to  hasten  as 
many  ships  at  possible  to  his  assistance.  His  valour  was 
conspicuously  displayed  in  bis  repeated  attacks  of  a  so-  . 
perior  enemy.  The  coolness  of  his  temper  was  no  less 
conspicuous ;  and  ft  wai  owing  to  his  magnanimity  . 
and  prudence  that  tbe  victory  was  *o  great.  .  The  queen  . 
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expressed  her  wnwof  bis  merit  in  the  matt  honourable 
terms ;  and  granted  him  a  ptniion  for  life.  In  1596, 
he  commanded  In  chief  at  Ms,  as  Essex  did  by  land, 
the  forces  lent  against  Spain,  when  hi*  prudence  and 
-moderation  were  among  the  principal  causes  of  the  suc- 
cess the  English  met  with  in  that  great  and  glorious 
.mterprise ;  so  that,  upon  his  return  the  next  year  he 
was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  earl  of  Nottingham. 
The  next  eminent  service  in  which  his  lordship  was 
■engaged  was  in  1599,  when  the  Spaniards  seemed  to 
meditate  a  new  invasion.  Her  majesty,  who  always 
.placed  her  safety  in  being  ton  quick  for  her  enemies, 
drew  together,  in  a  fortnight's  time,  such  a  fleet,  and 
such  an  army,  as  took  away  all  appearance  of  success 
from  her  foreign  and  domestic  enemies ;  and  she  gave 
the  earl  the  sole  and  supreme  command  of  both  the 
fleet  and  army,  with  the  title  of  lord  lieutenant  general 
of  all  England,  an  office  unknown  in  succeeding  times. 
.When  age  and  infirmity  had  unfitted  him  for  action, 
he  resigned  his  office,  and  spent  the  remaining  part  of 
.bis  life  in  esse  and  retirement,  till  the  time  of  bis  de- 
cease, which  happened  in  1624,  in  the  87th  year  of 
bit  age. 

Howard,  John,  Esq.  a  man  of  singular  and  trans- 
cendant  bumanity,  was  tbe  son  of  a  reputable  tradesman 
in  St  Paul's  church-yard.  He  was  born  about  tbe  year 
1735  or  1726}  and  at  a  proper  ago  was  put  apprentice 
to  Mr  Nathaniel  Newnbara,  a  wholesale  grocer  in  Wat- 
ling  street.  His  father  died,  leaving  only  this  son  and 
a  daughter,  to  both  of  whom  he  bequeathed  handsome 
fortune*  ;  aod  by  his  will  directed  that  his  son  should 
not  be  considered  of  age  till  be  was  five  and  twenty. 
His  constitution  was  thought  very  weak,  and  his  health 
appeared  to  have  been  injured  by  the  necessary  duties 
of  his  apprenticeship  ;  and  therefore,  at  the  expiration 
of  U,  he   took   an  apartment  in  a  lodging  bouse 
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fore  wo  reached  Brest  (says  he*)  I  suffered*  tin  extrtK   Howard. 
ntity  of  thirst,  not  having  for  above  40  bonis  one  drop  *     \      1 
of  water,  nor  hardly  a  morsel  of  food.     In  tbe  castle  *  O*  Pri. 
at  Brest  I  lay  six  nights  upon  straw;  and  observing10**'  +'*' 
how  cruelly  my  countrymen  were  used  there  and  at1'  *•'" 
Morlnix,   whither  I  was  carried  next,  during  the  two 
months  I  was  at  Carhaix  upon   parole,  I  corresponded 
with  tbe  English  prisoners  at  Brest,  Morlaix,  and  Din- 
nan  :  at  the  last  of  those  towns  were  several  of  our  ship's 
crew,  and  my  servant.     I  bad  sufficient  evidence  of 
their  being  treated   with  such    barbarity,  that   many 
hundreds  bad  perished,  and  that  36  were  buried  in  a 
hole  at  Dinoan  in  one  day.    When  I  came  to  England, 
still  on  parole,  I  made  known  to  the  commissioner*  of 
sick  and  wounded  seamen  the  sundry  particulars,  which 
gained  their  attention  and  thanks.     Remonstrance  was 
made  to  the  French  court :  our  sailors  had  redress  ;  and 
those  that  were  in  the  three   prisons  mentioned  above, 
were  brought  home  in  the  first  cartel  ships. — Perhaps 
(adds  Mr  Howard)  what  I  suffered  00  this  occasion 
increased  my  sympathy  with  the  unhappy  people  whose 
case  is  tbe  subject  of  this  book." 

Ho  afterwards,  it  is  said,  made  the  tour  of  Italy  ; 
and  at  his  return  settled  at  Broken  burst,  a  retired  and 
pleasant  villa  in  the  New  Forest,  near  Lymington  in 
Hampshire,  having,  April  35.  1758,  married  a  daugh- 
ter of  Edward  Leeds,  Esq.  of  Croxton,  Cambridge' 
shire,  king's  serjeant.  This  lady  died  in  1765  in  child* 
bed,  qf  ber  only  child,  a  son,  who  unfortunately  became 
lunatic.  After  her  death  Mr  Howard  left  Lymington, 
and  purchased  an  estate  at  Cardington,  near  Bed- 
ford, 

'*  While  he  lived  here  in  retirement  (say*  Mr  Pal- 
mer f),  it  was  bis  meat  and  drink  to  make  his  neigh- .  powers/ 
hours  happy.     Hit  neat  but  bumble  mansion  was  -*"  1T1 1  mw  a 
hospitable  to  a  few  select  friends,  but  was  never  theU**«<i*f 


Church-street,  Stoke  Newington,  Middlesex}  but  not     scene  of  riot  or  luxurious  banqueting.    Tboogh  polite  *-*■  •*«•• 


meeting  with  tbe  tenderest  treatment  there, *he  removed 
to  another  lodging-house  in  the  same  street,  wbich  was 
kept  by  a  widow  lady  Mrs  Sarah  Lardeau,  n  worthy 
scnsiblo  woman,  but  an  invalid.  Here  he  was  nursed 
with  so  much  care  and  attention,  that  he  resolved  to 
marry  bis  landlady  out  of  gratitude  for  ber  kindnesss. 
In  vain  she  expostulated  with  him  upon  the  extravagance 
of  such  a  proceeding,  be  being  about  28  and  she  about 
51  years  of  age,  and  20  years  older  in  constitution: 
but  nothing  could  alter  his  resolution,  and  tbey  were 
:  privately  married  about  tbe  year  1752.  She  was  possess- 
ed of  a  small  fortune,  which  he  presented  to  ber  sister. 
During  bis  residence  at  Newington,  the  minister  of  the 
dissenting  meeting-house  there  resigned  his  office,  and 
a  successor  was  elected  ;  and  Mr  Howard,  who  was  bred 
a  dissenter,  and  steitfastly  adhered  all  bis  life  to  that 
profession,  proposed  to  purchase  the  lease  of  a  house  near 
the  meeting- bouse,  and  to  appropriate  it  as  a  parsonage- 
bouse  for  the  use  of  the  minister  for  tbe  time  bring,  and 
contributed  50I.  for  that  purpose.  His  wife  died  No- 
vember 10.  J755,  aged  54  j  and  he  was  a  sincere  and 
affectionate  mourner  for  ber  death.  About  this  time 
it  is  believed,  he  was  elected  F.  R.  S.  In  the  year  1756 
he  had  the  fortune  to  experience  seme  of  the  evils 
which  it  afterwards  became  tbe  business  of  his  life  to 
redress.  He  embarked  that  year  in  a  Lisbon  packet, 
tbe  Hanover,  iu  order  to  nuke  the  toor  of  Portugal  ; 
when  tbe  vessel  was  taken  by  a  French  privateer.  "  Be- 
3 


to  all,  be  neither  sought  nor  admitted  the  company  of 
the  profligate,  however  distinguished  by  rank  or  for- 
tune.— His  charity  had  no  bound*,  except  those  of 
prudence ;  and  was  not  more  commendable  for  the  ex- 
tent of  it,  than  for  tbe  manner  in  which  it  was  exer- 
cised. He  gave  not  his  bounty  to  countenance  vice 
and  idleness,  but  to  encourage  virtue  and  industry.  He 
was  singularly  useful  in  furnishing  employment  for  tbe 
labouring  poor  of  both  sexes,  at  those  seasons  when 
a  scarcity  of  work  rendered  their  situation  most  com- 
passionable.  And  at  other  times,  though  never  inat- 
tentive to  tbe  tale  of  woe,  he  was  not  easily  imposed 
upon  by  it,  but  made  himself  acquainted  witb  the  case. 
He  had  indeed  a  general  acquaintance  with  the  cases 
and  characters  of  the  poor  around  him,  and  made  it 
his  business  to  visit  the  abodes  of  affliction.  In  cir- 
cumstances of  bodily  disorder,  be  often  acted  the  part 
of  ft  physician  as  well  a*  a  friend.  But  bi*  kindness 
wa*  not  confined  to  the  bodies  of  his  fellow- creatures, 
it  extended  to  their  spiritual  and  immortal  part.  He 
earefully  watehed  over  the  morals  of  bis  neighbour- 
hood, and  used  his  advice,  bis  admonitions,  and  in- 
fluence, to  discountenance  immorality  of  all  kind*,  and 
to  promote  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  religion. 
As  a  most  effectual  means  to  this  great  end,  he  pro- 
vided for  the  instruction  of  poor  children,  by  erecting 
and  supporting  schools  which  he  carefully  superintend- 
ed.    In  short,  he  was  an  universal  blessing  to  the  vil- 
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levnud.  lege  where  ba  resided,  in  im;  part  of  which  are  ta 
— i™  '  be  Men  the  pleasing  monuments  of  bii  munificence  and 
taste. — Hit  liberality  extended  alio  to  adjacent  placet, 
!n  which  there  are  many  who  will  call  him  blessed. 
Nor  wat  it  confined  to  persons  of  his  awn  religioni 
persuasion,  but  comprehended  the  necessitous  and  de- 
serving of  all  parties  ;  while  he  was  particularly  use- 
ful in  serving  the  interest  of  the  Christian  society  to 
which  be  belonged.  Wbat  wonder  if  snch  a  man  were 
universally  beloved  ?  Was  it  possible  be  should  have 
an  enemy  T  One  however  he  had  (and  I  never  heard 
of  more),  an  idle  and  dissolute  wretch,  who,  having 
been  often  reproved  by  him  for  his  vices,  formed  the 
desperate  resolution  lo  murder  him  as  be  was  going  to 
public  worship,  which  he  almost  always  did  on  foot. 
But  providence  remarkably  interposed  to  preserve  to 
valuable  a  life,  by  inclining  him  that  morning  lo  go 
on  horseback  a  different  road," 

fiat  the  sphere  in  which  he  bad  hitherto  moved  was 
too  narrow  for  hit  enlarged  mind.  Being  named  in 
1.7.73  t0  ,n"  ""i"*  •'  sheriff  of  Bedfordshire,  from 
that  time  hit  scene  of  usefulness  was  extended. 
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where  be  had  found  the  most  flagrant  vice*  to  prevail  in 
sucbadegree,  that  they  were  become  seminarieaof  wick- V 
ednest  and  villany,  and  the  most  formidable  nuisances 
to  the  community  j  in  consesjoence  of  the  promiscuous 
intercourse  of  prisoners  of  both  sexes,  and  of  all  ages 
and  description* ;  whereby  the  young  and  lets  experi- 
enced were  initiated,  by  old  and  hardened  sinners,  in- 
to alt  the  arts  of  villany  and  the  mysteries  of  iniquity  ; 
■o  that,  instead  of  being  reformed  by  their  confinement 
(which  should  be  tbe  chief  end  of  punishment),  those 
that  were  discharged  became  mere  injurious  to  society 
than  before. 

In  order  to  the  attainment  of  these  great  objects, . 
Mr  Howard  spared  no  peine  nor  ex  pence,  and  cheer- 
fully exposed  himself  to  much  inconvenience,  and  ha- 
zard ;  particularly  from  that  malignant  distemper,  of 
which  be  saw  many  dying  in  tbe  most  loathsome  don-  - 
geons,  into  which  none,  who  were  not  obliged,  besides 
himself,  would  venture.  "  I  bavc  been  frequently 
(says  Mr  Howard)  asked  what  precautions  I  need  to 
preserve  myself  from  infectious  in  the  prisons  and  hospi- 
tals which  I  vitited.     lb 


next  to  the  free 
office,  as  be  himself  observes,  brought  the  distress  goodness  and  mercy  of  the  Author  of  my  being,  tem- 
of  prisoners  more  immediately  under  his  notice.  A  perance  aad  cleanliness  are  my  preservatives.  Trust- 
sense  of  duty  induced  hhn  personally  to  visit  tbe  ing  in  divine  providence,  and  believing  myself  in  the 
county-jail,  where  he  observed  such  abuses  and  such  way  of  my  duty,  I  visit  the  most  noxious  cells  j  nod 
scenes  of  calamity,  as  he  had  before  no  conception  of;  while  tbos  employed,  I  fear  ho  evil.  I  never  enter  an 
trod  be  soon  exerted  himself  in  order  to  a  reform.  With  hospital  or  prison  before  breakfast  j  and  in  an  offensive 
n  view  to  obtain  precedents  for  certain  regulations  room,  I  seldom  draw  my  breath  deeply." 
which  he  proposed,  he  went  to  inspect  the  prisons  in  His  laudable  endeavours  be  had  the  pleasure  to  eee, 
some  neighbouring  counties.  But  finding  in  them  equal  in  some  instances,  crowned  with  success  ;  particularly 
room  for  complaint  and  commiseration,  he  determined  in  regard  to  the  healthiness  of  prisons,  some  of  which 
to  visit  tbe  principal  prisons  in  England.  Tbe  farther  were  rebuilt  under  bis  inspection.  Through  his  inter- 
he  proceeded,  the  more  shocking  were  tbe  seenes  pre-  position  aim,  better  provision  has  been  made  for  the  in- 
tented  to  bit  view :  which  induced  him  to  resolve  upon  fraction  of  prisoners,  by  tbe  introduction  of  biblea  and 
exerting  himself  to  the  utmost,  in  order  to  a  general  other  pious  books  into  their  cells,  and  a  more  con- 
reform  in  these  horrid  places  of  confinement;  consi-  slant  attendance  of  clergymen.     The  gaolers  likewise 


dering  it  a*  of  the  highest  importance,  not  only  to  the 
wretched  objects  themselves,  but  to  the  community  at 
large.  Upon  this  subject  he  was  examined  in  the  house 
of  commons  in  March  1774,  when  be  had  the  honour 
of  their  thanks.     This  encouraged  bim  t  J   '" 

bis  design.     He  revisited  all  the  prisons 
dom,  together  with  the   principal  houses  1 
He  also  in   1775  enlarged  his  circuit  by  going  into 
Wales,   Scotland,    and  Ireland,    where  he  found  the 
same  need  of  reformation. 

One  grand  object  which  he  had  in  view  was,  to 
put  a  stop  to  that  shocking  distemper  called  the  jail- 
fever  ;  which  raged  so  dreadfully  in  many  of  tbe  pri- 
t  as  to  render  them  to  tbe  last  degree  orfensi J 


have,  by  acfof  parliament,  been  rendered  incapable  of 
telling  strong  liquors,  which  had  been  tbe  source  of 
much  drunkenness  and  disorder.  But  a  minute  detail- 
of  particulars  is  not  to  be  expected  here  ;  for  these  tbe 
reader  is  referred  to  Mr  Howard's  publications,  which 
tbe  king-     show  that  much  is  yet  wanting. 

But  in  order  to  a  more  general  and  happy  regula- 
tion, and  tbe  reformation  of  criminals,  he  determined 
to  visit  other  countries,  to  see  tbe  plans  there  adopted ; 
in  hope  of  collecting  some  information  which  might  be 
useful  in  bis  own  country.  For  this  purpose  he  tra- 
velled into  France,  Flanders,  Holland,  Germany,  and 
Switzerland.  Afterwards  through  the  Prussian  and 
Austrian  dominions.     He  visited  also  tbe  capitals  of 


dangerous :    A  distemper,    by  which  more  had  been  Denmark,  Sweden,  Russia,  and  Poland,  and  some  ci- 

taken  off  than  by  tbe  bands  of  the  executioner  ;  and  ties  in  Portugal  arid  Spain.    In  all  these  expensive  and 

which,  in  several  instances,   bad  been  communicated  hazardous  journeys,  he  denied  himself  the  usual  grati- 

from  tbe  prisons  into  the  courts  of  justice,    and  bad  fications  of  travellers,  and  declined  tbe  honours  which 
proved  fatal  lo  the  magistrates  and  judges,  and  ti 


wore  offered  him  by  persons  of  the  first  distinction,  ap- 
plying himself  solely  to  his  one  grand  object.  To  bim 
the  inspection  of  n  jail,  or  hospital,  was  more  grate- 
ful than  all  the  entertainments  of  a  palace.  Wilb  wbat 
astonishment  and  gratitude  he  was  received  by  their 
miserable  inhabitants  may  easily  be  imagined,  since 
while  he  made  observations  on  their  situation,  be  medi- 
tated their  relief ;  aud  many  distressed  prisoners  abroad, 
bad  long  prevailed'.  But  the  great  object  of  all  was,  to  ma  well  as  at  home,  partook  of  his  bounty,  and  some 
introduce  a  thorough  reform  of  moral*  into  our  prisons;     were  liherawd  by  it;  tor  be  considered  all  of  every  na- 

fclM  f  4N      do**  "  "Sogle 


titndet  of  persons  who  attended  the  trials,  as  well  as 
to  tbe  families  of  discharged  felons  and  debtors.  An- 
other end  be  proposed  was,  lo  procure  the  immediate 
release  of  prisoners,  who,  upon  trial,  were  acquitted, 
but  who  often  continued  long  to  be  unjustly  detained 
for  went  of  being  able  to  pay  the  accustomed  fees :  As 
adso  to  abolish  many  other  absurd  and  cruel  usages  which 
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ti«,  and  people,  »"d  ***&*•  "  W«Uhm.  Nor  was  to  pay  him  proper  respect.  At  Dublin,  he  wns  created  j 
-  Im  taring  of  advice,  or  of  reproof,  U  be  MW  occa-  by  the  university  ■  Doctor  of  Law*  ;  and  ibe  city  of  *- 
■ion,  to  pertoni  of  rank  and  influence,  whereby  the  Glasgow  and  tbe  town  of  Liverpool  did  honour  to 
roiserie*  of  their  countrymen  might  be  relieved.  A*  themselves  by  enrolling  him  among  their  imtnbtn. 
ho  courted  the  favour  of  none,  neither  did  he  fear  Upon  hi*  return  home,  having  attain  iu'prcted  lb* 
Ike  frowns  of  any  ;  hat  with  a  manly  freedom  and  a  prison*  in  England,  and  the  bulk*  on  the  Thames,  to 
Christian  fortitude,  spoke  hit  mind  to  crowned  heads  tea  what  alterations  had  been  made  for  the  belter 
(particularly  the  late  emperor  of  Germany)  in  a  man-  (which  he  found  to  be  very  considerable,  though  ret 
ner  to  which  they  were  not  accustomed  ;  which,  how-  imperfect),  be  published  tbe  revolt  of  hi*  laat  laboriuua 
ever,  in  a  person  of  •neb  disinterested  views,  procured  investigation*,  in  "  An  Account  of  the  Principal  La- 
tum reverence  and  esteem,  and  in  some  instances  zarettoe*  in  Europe,  with  various  Paper* relative  to  that 
proved  effectual  for  relieving  the  miserable  and  oppres-  Plague,  together  with  further  Observations  00  soma 
scd.  On  his  return,  be  published  in  1777,  "  The  Foreign  Prison*  aod  Hospitals,  and  additional  Remark* 
State  of  the  Prisons  in  England  and  Wales,  with,  on  the  present  State  of  those  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
Preliminary.  Observation*,  and  an  Account  of  some  land,"  with  a  great  number  of  curious  plate*.  The 
foreign  Prisons."  410.  And  in  1778  ha  took  a  work  likewise  contained  Observations  on  Penitentiary 
third  journey  through  the  Prussian  and  Austrian  do-  Houses,  which  bad  been  encouraged  by  act  of  par- 
nainious,  and  the  free  cities  of  Germany,  and  like-  liament,  for  the  correction  and  reformation  of  enni* 
wile  extended  his  tour  through  Italy,  and  revisited  wis,  of  which  he  and  Dr  Fothergill  had  been  notai- 
seme  of  tbe  countries  be  bad  before  seen.  The  obser-  nated  by  the  king  to  be  superintendents.  Beside  these, 
valine*  he  made  in  this  tour  were  published  in  an  up-  ho  published  the  Grand  Duke  ofTutcany'i  "new  Cod* 
pandii,  1780  ;  containing  alio  some  remarks  respect-  of  Criminal  Law,  with  an  English  Translation :"  and 
tag  the  management  of  prisoner*  of  war,  and  the  hulk*  of  all  bit  publication*  he  gave  away  a  vast  number  of 
on  tbe  Thames. ,  But  wishing  to  acquire  soma  further  copies  among  bis  acquaintance  in  the  most  liberal  man- 
ksMwledge  en  the  subject,  he  in  1781  aaain  revisited  ner.  Hit  laying  open  the  horrors  of  despotism  in  a. 
HaUend  and  *ome  cities  in  Germany.  He  visited  also,  neighbouring  country  bad  very  nearly  exposed  him  to 
the  capital*  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  Ruins,  and  Pa-  the  sufferings  of  them  ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the 
land  ;  and  in  1783  soma  cities  in  Portugal  and  Spain,  timely  notice  of  our  ambassador,  ha  bad  ended  his  daya 
and  returned  through  France,  Flanders,  and  Holland,  in  the  Bastile, 

Tbe  substance  of  all  these  travels  waa  afterwards  Not  satisfied,  however,  with  what  ho  had  already 
thrown  into  one  narrative,  which  was  published  in  done,  be  concludes  bis  "  Account  of  Lazarcttoea" 
1784.  He  also  published  a  curious  account  of  the  Be*-  with  announcing  hit  "  intention  again  to  quit  hit  conn- 
tile,  in  8vo. ;  that  infamous  French  prison,  happily  now  try,  for  the  purpose  of  revisiting  Russia,  Turkey,  and 
no  more.  none  other  countries,  and  extending  his  tour  in  tha 
Hie  travels  and  exertions,  however,  were  not  yet  at  east.  I  am  not  insensible  (says  he)  of  the  danger*  that 
aa  end,  Hn  conceived  a  further  design,  which  was  matt  nttend  such  a  journey.  Trusting,  however,  in 
to  visit  tha  principal  tazsrettoes  in  France  and  Italy,  the  protection  of  that  kind  Providence  which  baa  hi- 
ia  order  to  obtain  information  concerning  the  beat  ma-  therto  preserved  me,  I  calmly  and  cheerfully  commit 
tkad*  to  prevent  the  spreading  of  the  plague,  with  a  myself  to  the  disposal  of  unerring  wisdom.  Should 
view  to  apply  them  with  respect  to  other  infectious  it  please  God  to  out  off  my  life  in  the  prosecution  of 
disorders.  Not  gaining  all  the  satisfaction  here  wbicb  this  design,  let  not  my  conduct  be  uncandidly  impaled 
ha  wished  for,  he  proceeded  to  Smyrna  and  Conatan-  10  rashness  or  enthusiasm,  but  to  a  serious  deliberate 
tinople,  where  that  most  dreadful  of  human  distemper*  conviction  that  I  am  pursuing  the  path  ef  doty,  and 
actually  prevailed,  "  pleasing  himself  (as  be  said)  with  to  a  sincere  desire  of  being  made  an  instrument  of  mora 
the  idea  of  nut  only  learning,  but  of  being  able  to  extensive  usefulness  to  my  fellow-creatures  tban  could 
commnnicate  somewhat  to  tbe  inhabitants  of  those  di-  be  expected  in  the  narrower  circle  of  a  retired  life," 
■taut  regions."   In  the  execution  of  this  design,  tbongb  Accordingly,  to  the  great  concern  of  bis  friend*,-  ba 


be  was  so  much  exposed  to  danger,  and  actually  caught 
the  plague,  "that  merciful  Providence  (aa  be  him- 
self piously  remarks)  which  had  hitherto  preserved 
him,  waa  pleased  to  extend  bis  protection  to  him  in 
this  journey  also,  and  to  hring  him  home  once  mora 
0  safety."     In  his  return  he  revisited  the  chief  pri- 


aet  out  in  summer  1789  on  this  hazardous  enterpsixc  ; 
the  principal  object  of  which  was  to  administer  a  me- 
dicine in  high  repute  at  home,  in  malignant  fevers  t,TDiJ**ml 
under  a  strong  persuasion  that  it  would  be  equally  eat- r—*f- 
caciout  in  the  plague.     In   this  second  toar    in    tha, 
east,  "  it  did  please  God  to  cut  off  his  life:"   for,  ha- 


ety. 

sans  ana  hospitals  in  tha  countries  through  which  he  viag  spent  some  time  at  Chercon,   a  new  settlement  of 

passed  ;  and  afterwards  went  again  to  Scotland,  and  the  empress  of  Russia,  on  tb*  mouth  of  the   Dnieper 

then  to  Ireland,  where  he  proposed  a  new  and  vary  or  Borystbenes,  toward  the  northern  extremity  of  tba 

important  object 5    namely,   to  inspect  tha  Protestant  Black  sea,  near  Otzskow,  be  caught,  in  visiting  tha. 

Charter  School*,  in  some  of  which  be  bad  before  ob-  Bunsian  hospital  of  that  place,  or  at  some  lay  a  young 

served  shameful  abuses,  which  he  had  reported  to, a  lady  who  was  ill  of  the  same  complaint,  * -malignant 

onsnmittee  of  tbe  Irish  House  of  Commons.     In  this  fever,  which  carried  him  off  on  the  20th  of  January, 

mora  extensive  tour,  fan  took  n  particular  account  of  after  an  illness  of  about  twelve  daya :  asd  after  he> 

wbat  h*  observed  ami**,  in  tba  conduct  of  this   noble  ving  bean  kept,  according  to 'hi*  express  direct ious 

charity,  with  a  view  to  a  reformation,  and  not  without  to  bis  servant,  five  days,  bn  wns  buried,  by  hi*  own  de- 

considerable  success.     In  the  course  of  these  journey*,  aire,  in  tbe  garden  of  a  villa  in  tb*  neighbourhood,  bc- 

r  citio*  and  WMtnuaitia*  ware  not  unjsiiuf.L  longing  U  s  French,  genjJawau.  fram  ■bom  hi  bad 
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received  great  civilities,  by  bit  faithful  servant  who  had      er  in  the  Baltimore  sloop  of  war,  and  be  joined  a  aqua- 
attended  bin)  on  hit  former  journeying*,  and  whom  be      droa  at  that  time  cruising  off  the  coast  of  Scotland,  *■ 
expressly   enjoined  not  to  return  b 
from  hii  death.     Wbile  absent  on 
key,  &c.  his  character  for  active  benevolence  had  so 
much  attracted  the  public  attention,  that  a  subscrip- 
tion was  set  on  foot  to  erect  a  statoe  te  bis  honour,  and 
in  no  long  apace  above  1  cool,  was  subscribed  for  tbat 
purpose.  But  same  of  those  mho  knew  Mr  Howard  beat, 


borne  till  fire  weeks  where  he  met  with  an  opportunity1  of  displaying  bis 
bis  first  tour  to  Tor-  undaunted  courage  and  intrepidity,  by  engaging  and 
beating  off  two  French  frigate*  of 


..     k,  ich,  by 

me  assistance  of  another  armed  ship,  notwithstanding  he 
was  severely  wounded  in  the  head  during  the  aotion. 
This  service  was  immediately  and  very  justly  reward- 
ed  with  the  rank  of  post-captain.  He  was  soon  after 
appointed  te  the  rank  of  captain  en  board  Commodore 
Knowles's  own  ship  of  80  guns,  with  which  he  return- 
ed to  England  in  the  year  1748.  When  hostilities 
again  commenced,  he  commanded  the  Dunkirk  of  60 
guns,  in  North  America  ;  which  ship  constituted  part 
of  the  squadron  under  Admiral  Boscawen,  and  with 
which  be  captured  a  French  man  of  war  oF  superior 
:al  off  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  ;  viz.  the  Alcide 


never  concurred  in  the  scheme,  being  well  assured  that 
be  would  neither  countenance  Mr  accede  to  it ;  and  in 

*<"*•  consequence  of  two  letters  from  Mr  Howard  himself* 

^'  to  the  subscribers,  the  design  was  laid  aside.  It  has, 
*  however,  been  resumed  since  his  death:  And  surely, 
of  all  the  statue*  or  monuments  ever  erected  by  pub- 
lie  gratitude  to  illustrions  characters  either  in  ancient 
or  modern  times,  none  was  ever  erected  in  honour  ef 
worth  so  genuine  and  admirable  as  bis— who  devoted  of  64  guns.  In'order  to  annoy  the  coast  of  France,  ha 
his  time,  his  strength,  his  fortune,  and  finally  sacrificed  received,  in  tbe  year  1758,  the  command  of  a  small 
ht*  life,   in  tbe  pursuits  of  humanity  :— who  (to  adopt     squadron,  with  which  he  effected  ibe  destruction,  at  St 

*  ■**  tlie  expressive  words  of  Mr  Burke  f  )  "  visited  all  Eu-      Malo,  of  a  number  of  magazine*  and  ships.     When  he 

'ttl  rope  [and  the  ea*t},  not  to  survey  the  snmptuamnes*  of  served  on  board  the  Essex,  Prince  Edward,  afterward* 
palaces,  or  the  statelines*  of  temples  j  not  to  make  an-  dnke  of  York,  sailed  with  him,  at  which  time  he  power- 
curate  measurements  of  the  remains  of  ancient  gran-  folly  contributed  to  the  reduction  of  the  town  of  Cher- . 
denr,  nor  to  form  a  scale  of  the  cariosity  of  modern  art ;  bourn.  In  1758  hi*  elder  brother  fell  in  North  Ame- 
■ot  to  collect  medal*,  or  to  collate  manuscript*  :  but  to  rica  in  tbe  service  of  bis  king  and  country,  on  which 
dive  into  the  depth  of  dungeon* ;  to  plunge  into  the  event  the  yonng  commodore  succeeded  to  tbe  family 
infection  of  hoapitals  ;  to  survey  the  mansion*  of  sorrow  title  and  estate.  In  the  following  year  be  participated 
and  of  pain  ;  to  take  the  gauge  and  dimensions  of  mi-  of  the  honourable  victory  gained  by  Sir  Edward  Hawko 
sery,  depression,  and  contempt ;  to  remember  the  for-  over  tbe  French  fleet  under  Admiral  God  flam.  He 
gotten  ;  to  attend  to  tbe  neglected  ;  to  visit  the  forsa-  afterwards  served  in  the  Channel,  and  was  captain  of 
ken  ;  and  to  compare  and  collate  the  distresses  of  all  the  Amelia,  the  ship  of  admiral  the  duke  of  York.  On 
men  in  all  countries.  Hi*  plan  is  original ;  and  it  in 
as  full  of  genius  as  it  is  ef  humanity.  It  is  a  voyage 
of  discovery,  a  circumnavigation  of  charity ;  and  al- 
ready the  benefit  of  hi*  labour  is  folt  more  or  less  in 
every  country." 

HOWDEN,  a  town  in  the  east  riding  of  York- 
shire, 180  mile*  from  London,   stand*   on  the  north 


of  peace,  be  wa*  nominated  one  of  the 
lord*  of  the  admiralty,  and  some  time  afterwards,  trea- 
surer of  the  navy.  He  waa  in  tbe  year  1770,  raised  to 
the  rank  of  rear-admiral  of  the  blue,  and  chosen  com- 
mander-in-chief on  tbo  Mediterranean  station.  In 
1 775,  he  rose  to  the  station  of  rear-admiral  of  tbo 
in  consequence  of  which  rapid  promotions,  Lord 


aide  of  the  Onie,  has  a  market  on  Saturdays,  and  four     Hawk*  paid  him  the  following  compliment  it 


fair*  in  the  year.  Here  wa*  formerly  a  collegiate 
church  of  five  prebendaries ;  adjacent  to  which  tho 
bishops  of  Durham,  who  possess  many  estates  here  with 
a  temporal  jurisdiction,  have  a  palace.  One  of  them 
hnilt  a  very  tall  steeple  to  the  church  here,  whither 
the  inhabitant*  might  retire  in  case  of  inundation*;  to 
which  it  i*  very  liable  from  tbe  great  freshes  tbat  come 
down  the  Ouse  sometimes  at  ebb.  This  part  of  the  ' 
county  is  from  hence  called  Howdenshire,  and  is  wa- 
tered by  a  conflux  of  several  large  river*  that  fall  in- 


take the  procm- 
n  important  occa- 


I  advised  hi*  majesty  to  n 
lion.  I  have  tried  my  Lord  Howe  o 
■ion*  ;  he  never  asked  me  how  he  w 
service,  bnt  always  went  and  performed  it". 

In  tbe  rammer  of  1776,  Lord  Howe  appeared  off 
Majuwchuset*,  a*  commander-in-chief  of  hi*  Britannic 
majesty**  fleet  acting  in  North  America,  and  in  tbe  ca- 
pacity of  a  commissioner  for  restoring  tbe  blessings  of 
an  amicable  reconciliation.  All  tbe  provincial  govern- 
made  acquainted  with  his  arrival  by  means  of 


to  tbe  Humber.     At  Howdendike  is  a  ferry  over  tbe      circular  letter*,  expressive  also  of  tbe  full  extent  of  the 
Ouse.     Population  1812,  in  1811.  authority  invested  in  him  and  hi*  fello* 

-  HOWE,  Richard,  Earl,  an  English  naval  com-      but  a*  congress  did  n 


mander  of  distinguish*' 

Sar  1735,  being  tbo  *econd  son  of  Lord  Viscount 
owe,  by  the  daoghter  of  Baron  Kilmansegg.  From 
hi*  early  attachment  to  the  life  of  a  mariner,  bo  quit- 
ted tbe  school  of  Eton  at  the  age  of  14,  and  went  on 
board  tbe  Severn,  the  honourable  Captain  Legge  br- 
ing commander,  destined  tor  the  South  seas  under 
Commodore  Anson,  Mr  Howe  next  appeared  in  the 
Burford,  Captain  Lushington  commander,  who  being 
killed  in  an  expedition  against  the  Caraceai,  Commo- 
dore Knowla*  made  Mr  Howe  an  acting  lieutenant.  At 
Ike  age  of  20  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  ■ 


it  deem  the  condition*  which  those 


letter*  contained  to  be  at  all  satisfactory,  they  were  or- 
dered to  be  inserted  in  all  the  gazettes  for  the  exami- 
nation of  the  people.  His  power*  being  thus  circom- 
scribed  at  the  very  commencement,  be  could  only  act 
in  tbe  capacity  of  a  naval  commander,  in  which  be  aid- 
ed tbe  operations  of  tbe  land  force*  with  uncommon 
skill.  It  wa*  not  to  be  imagined,  however,  tbat  much 
glory  could  redound  to  hi*  lordship  from  such  an  una" 
qnal  contest,  till  the  junction  of  France  with  America 
placed  the  contending  parties  more  upon  a  level.  On 
tbo  arrival  of  Admiral  D'Estaign  in  the  month  of  Jul r 
1778,  off  Bandy  Hook,  Lord  Howe  wa*  certainly  ia  * 
4N1 
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Howe.      very  critical  sitaatino  [  bat  by  to  exertion  of  uneom-     troth  fally  evinced  by  the  honour*   and    preferment*     Hmi 

1       V  ■"  ihm  skill  and  dexterity,  the  French  commander  thongbt      which  it  heaped  open  him,  H»«Vi 

it  prudent  to  retire,  when  be  was   punned  by  Lord  Howsltknd,  a  ■mall  island  of  theSoutb  sea,  disco-  t 


Howe  to  Rhode  island,  after  he  obtained  a  reinforce-  vered  by  Captain  Wallia,  called  by  the  inhabitant*  of 
ment  under  Admiral  Byron.  The  intentions  of  tbe  the  Society  island)  Mapeha ;  lies  in  S.  Lai.  16.  46. 
enemy  were  completely  counteracted,  and  tbe  campaign     and  W.  Long.  154.  8. 


is  finally  terminated  with  honour.  Hero  bo  resigned 
hi*  command,  and  came  over  to  England  j  hot  in  178a 
be  was  promoted  to  tbe  rank  of  admiral  of  tbe  blue, 
made  a  viscount  of  Great  Britain,  and  chosen  command- 
er  of  the  fleet  which  was  sent  for  tbe  relief  of  Gibral- 
tar, The  combined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain  were 
about  a  third  superior  to  that  under  Lord  Howe,  who, 
with  34  sail  of  the  line,  appeared  off  Gibraltar  in  the 
month  of  October,  being  driven  into  the  Mediterra- 
nean by  contrary  wind*.  Although  he  was  pursued  by 
the  combined  fleet,  be  fonnd  mean*  to  supply  tbe  fort- 


Lord  Howe's  Iiland,  a  small  island  in  tbe  neigh- 
bourhood, of  New  Sooth  Wales,  discovered  on  Febru- 
ary 17th,  1788.  S.  Lai.  31.  36.  £.  Long.  159.  40. 
It  i*  of  an  arched  figure,  lying  from  north-west  to 
south-east,  the  two  extremities  including  a  space  of 
about  six  mile*,  thoogfa,  by  reason  of  the  curved  figure  ■ 
of  the  island  itself,  it  i(  Dear  seven  in  length.  It  ia 
deeply  indented  in  the  middle  of  the  eastern  port  by 
a  bay  named  Ross's  bay,  and  on  the  opposite  and 
western  part  lias  another  named  Prince  William  Hen- 

"  1  bay ;  an  that  the  whole  has  the  appearance  of  two 


res*  with  provisions.  He  checked  tbe  enemy  by  a  par-  islands  joined  together  by  an  isthmus,  which  in  some 
tial  action,  and  notwithstanding  be  offered  to  give  places  is  not  above  half  a  mile  broad.  On  tbe  south- 
them  battle,  it  was  declined  on  tbeir  part;  and  he  had  era  part  of  that  division  which  lies  most  to  the  nortb- 
the  satisfaction  to  execute  his  commission  prior  to  his  ward  are  two  considerable  bays,  named  Caliem'e  and 
return  home,  in  spite  of  the  numerous  difficulties  which     Hunter's  bay  ;  and  -on  the  south-western  part  of  the 

■  be  had  to  encounter.  other  are  two  high  mountains,  the  most  southerly  Da- 

He  was  nominated  first  lord  of  the  admiralty  on  the  med  Mount  Gower,  and  tbo  other  Mount  Lidgbird. 
termination  of  the  war,  which  he  both  resigned  and  re-  The  convex  part  of  tbe  island  lying  towards  the  nottb- 
anmed  by  different  change*  of  administration.  In  the  east,  and  tbo  concave  side  towards  the  opposite  quarter, 
year  1787  he  was  chosen  admiral  of  the  white,  and  i*  terminated  by  two  points  named  Point  King  and 
created  an  earl  of  Great  Britain  in  the  following  Point  Philip.  .  No  fresh  water  was  found  on  the  island; 
year.     When  hostilities  were  renewed  with  France  in      but  it  abounds    with    cabbage-palms,    mangrove,    and 

■  1793,  his  lordship  accepted  the  command  of  tbe  cfaan-  mancbineel  trees,  even  np  to  tbe  summits  of  the  mono- 
nel  fleet,  at  the  express  desire  of  bis  Britannic  majes-     tains.     There  are  plenty  ofgannets,  and  a  land  fowl  of 

,  ty,  bat  be  bad  it  not  in  his  power  to  do  any  thing  a  dusky  brown  colour,  with  a  bill  about  four  inches 
decisive  till  tbo  summer  of  1794.  Oo  tbe  ever  me-  long,  and  feet  like  those  of  a  chicken.  These  wen 
morable  lsfof  June,  with  a  fleet  consisting  of  35  sail  of  found  to  he  remarkably  fine  ment,  and  were  very  fat, 
.  tbe  line,  he  gave  battle  to  a  French  fleet  of  26,  gain-     There  are  many  large  pigeons,   and  the  white  birds 

feuud  in  Norfolk  island  were  also  met  with    in   this 

place.     The  bill  of  this  bird  is  red,  and  very  strong, 

thick,   and   sharp   pointed.      Great  numbers   of  fine 

turtle  frequent  ibis  island  in  summer,  but  go  to  the 

northward  in  winter.     These,  it  was  imagined,  would 

„  prove  of  great  service  to  tbo  colony  at  Port  Jackson; 

tained  by  tbe  enemy.     The 'gratitude  of     bat,  from  some  cause  er  other,  it  appears  they  have  hi- 

uitablc  to  the  importance  of  this  naval     thcrto  been  disappointed.     Plenty  of  fish  were  caught 
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victory  over  the  enemy,  capturing 

.  seven  of  their  ships,  one  of  which  wa*  so  shattered  as 
to  go  to  the  bottom,  and  several  other*  were,  in  tbe 

,  language  of  seamen,  very  mocb  crippled.     Hi*  lordship 
had  the  good  fortune  not  to  lose  a  ship,  and  compara- 
tively but  a  few  men,  considering  tbe  prodigious  li 
this  respect 
the  nation  v 

victory,  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  first  of  by  a  hook  and  line.     At  the  distance  of  about  four 

June  will  never  be  forgotten.     In  1795  be  was  made  leagues  from  Lord  Howe's  island  i*  a  very  remarkable 

general  of  marines  1  but  tbe  infirmities  which  seldom  and  high  rock,  to  which  the  name  of  Ball's  Pyramid 

fail  to  be  tbe  concomitants  of  old  age,  induced  him  to  has  been  given.     This  island  may  bo  approached  wilb- 

resign  bis  naval  command  in  the  year  1797,  and  on  l>js-  out  danger ;  but  about  four  miles  from  tbo  south-west 

final  retreat  he  was  presented  with  the  honours  of  the  part  of  the  pyramid  there  is  a  very  dangerous,  rock, 

Garter.     His  great  influence  as  a  beloved  officer,  con-  which  show*  itself  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  and 

tribnted  greatly  to  stifle  a  spirit  of  mutiny  and  discon-  appears  not  to  be  larger  than  a  boat.     Tbe  southern 

tent  which  at  this  time  exhibited  alarming  symptom*  part  of  the  island  is  lined  with  a  sandy  beach,  which  is 

among  the  seamen  or  bit  majesty's  fleets.     He  termina-  guarded  against  the  sea  by  a  reef  of  coral  rocks,  at  thai 

ted  his  brilliant  and  honourable  career  on  the  51b  of  distance  of  half  a  mile  from  the  beach,  through  vrhioii 

August  1799,  in  tbe  73d  year  of  hi*  age,  leaving  none  there  are  several  small  openings  fur  boat*  (but  there  is 

but  female  issue  behind  him.     Hi*  lordsbip'd  valour,  nowhere  a  greater  depth  of  water  within  the  reef  than 

always  cool  and  steady,  was  consequently  of  that  nature  four  feet.      By  tbe  account  of  Mr  Watt*,  who  visited 

which  enable*  a  commander  to  make  the  most  of  hi*  this  island  in  hi*  return  from  Port  Jackson,  the  isthmus 

situation  j  hi*  judgment  was  sound   and   penetrating,  which  joins  the  two  parts  has  evidently  been  everflow- 

.  which  prevented  him  from  being  easily  imposed  upon  ed,  and  tbe  island  disjoined,  a*  in  the  very  centre  the 

by  external  appearances ;  and  his  seamanship  was  of  men  saw  large  beds  of  coral  rocks  and  great  quantities 

the  most  consummate  and  masterly  kind.     It  is  with  of  shell* :  and  on  tbe  east,  which  seem*  in  general  to 

pleasure  wa  close  this  concise  account  of  hi*  lordship1*  be  the  weather- side,  the  sea  has  thrown  np  ,a  bank  of 

public  life  by  observing,  that  his  country  was  deeply  land  from  35  to  30  feet  bigh,  which  serves  a*  a  bar- 

.  sensible  of  the  value  mod  importance  of  bit  services,  a  rier  against  future  inundations*    The  island  also  ep- 

■     ■  -— »  ■                  pears 
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Haw***  pear*  to  have  suffered  by  volcanic  eruptions,  himI 
1*1**1  quantities  of  pumice-stones  and  other  matter*  of  that 
y'  kind  were  found  upon   it.     Mr  Austin  alio  foond  tie 

f  whole  reef  wbicb  shelters  Ibe  west  bay  a  bnroi-up  mast. 
The  time  be  visited  the  iiland  wai  that  of  the  incuba- 
tion of  the  gatmeis,  of  which  there  were  then  prodigi- 
ous numbers,  their  nests  being  only  hollow*  made  in 
the  sand,  there  not  being  any  quadrupeds  on  toe 
island  to  disturb  them.  Besides  the  large  pigeons  al- 
ready mentioned,  they  mat  with  beautiful  parrots  end 
parroquets  ;  a  new  specie*  of  the  coote,  M  well  at  of  the 
rail  and  magpie.  They  foond  likewise  a  very  beauti- 
ful small  bird  of  a  brown  colour  with  a  yellow  breatt, 
and  yellow  on  the  wing,  which  seemed  to  be  a  specie* 
of  bamming  bird.  They  foond  also  a  black  bin)  like 
a  nli  eer  water,  having  a  hooked  bill ;  and  which  bur- 
rows in  the  ground.  The  only  insect*  met  with  here 
were  the  common  earth-worm  and  aat*  :  which  last 
were  in  great  plenty.  Besides  the  tree*  already  men- 
tioned, they  found  several  esculent  vegetable*,  a*  scur- 
vy-grass, celery,  spinach,  endive,  and  samphire. 

HOWITZ,  a  kind  of  mortar,  mounted  open  a  field- 
carriage  like  a  gun.  The  difference  between  a  mortar 
and  a  howitz  is,  that  the  trunnions  of  the  first  are  at 
the  end,  and  at  tbe  middle  in  the  last.  The  invention 
of  liowitxe*  is  of  much  later  date  than  mortars,  for 
they  really  had  their  origin  from  them.  The  construc- 
tions of  howitzes  are  as  various  and  uncertain  as  those 
of  mortars,  excepting  the  chambers,  which  are  all 
cvlindric.  Tbey  are  distinguished  by  the  diameter  of 
tbe  bore  *,  for  instance,  a  ten  inch  howitz  is  that  tbe 
diameter  of  which  is  10  inches  ;  and  so  of  tbe  smaller 
ones. 

HOWTH, 
entrance  ofthi 
about  seven  miles  north-east  from  that  city  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Leinater.  It  give*  title  of  earl  to  the  family 
of  St  Lawrence,  who  were  so  called  from  a  victory 
*  obtained  by  them  over  the  Irish  on  8t  Lawrence'*  day 

1177,  their  former  name  being  Tristram;  and  this 
place  has  continued  in  possession  or  the  family  above 
6ao  years.  N.  Lat.  53.  21.  W.  Long.  6.  22.  The 
shore*  off  this  hill  are  rocky  and  precipitous,  affording, 
however,  a  few  harbours  for  small  craft.  It  was  for- 
merly called  Ben-hedar,  i.  e.  "  the  birds  promontory  ;" 
and  celebrated  for  having  Dun  Criotnthan,  or  the  rath- 
or  royal  palace  of  Criomthan  erected  on  it,  he  having 
been  chief  or  king  of  that  district,  and  memorable  for 
making  several  successful  descents  on  the  coast  of 
Britain  against  the  Romans  in  tbe  time  of  Agricola, 
Howth,  though  now  ttript  of  trees,  wat  formerly  co- 
vered with  venerable  oaks,  and  waa  a  seat  of  the  Dru- 
ids; one  of  their  altars  still  remains  in  a  sequestered 
▼alley  on  the  east  side  of  the  bill.  The  raansion-hiiuie 
is  built  in  form  of  a  castle,  and  was  probably  erected 
by  Sir  Armoricns  Tristram.  Near  tbe  house  stands 
the  family  chapel,  and  00  the  western  shore  are  tbe 
rains  nf  St  Mary's  church,  with  some  ancient  monu- 
ment* of  Lord  Howth**  ancestor*.  Doe  west  of  Howth 
house  arc  tbe  ruins  of  St  Fenton's  church. 

HOY,  a  small  vessel  chiefly  used  in  coasting,  or  car* 
rying  goods  to  or  from  a  ship,  in  a  road  or  bay,  whore 
tbe  ordinary  lighters  cannot  be  managed  with  safety 
or  convenience. 
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marks  ofdistiastion  between  this  vassal  aad  aemo  otsar*       Hat 
of  the  same  size,  wbicb  are  also  rigged  in  tbe  same  man-    -    I 
ocr ;  because  what  is  called  a  A*)f  h  mm  place,  would  ■***»*  sine. 
assume  tbe  name  of  a  sloop  or  tmock  in  another  j  and         * 
even  the  people  who  navigate  these  vessels,  have,  upon 
examination,  very  vague  ideas  of  the  mark*  by  which 
they   ire   distinguished   from  those  above  mentioned. 
In   Holland   tbe  boy  has  two  masts  j  in  England,  it 
baa  but  one,  where  tbe  main-sail  is  sometimes  extend- 
ed by  a  boom,  and  sometimes  without  it.     Upon  the 
whole,  it  may  bo  defined  a  small  vessel,  nsoellj  rigged 
as  a  sloop,  and  employed  for  carrying  passengers  and 
*°R8*ge  f,oni  ooe  place  to  another,  particularly  an  lbs 


Hot,  one  of  tbe  Orkney  islands,  which  lie  off  the 
north  coast  of  Scotland,  is  situated  between  the  island 
of  Pomona  and  the  north-  coast  of  Caithness,  and  is  se- 
parated from  the  small  island-  of  Gneoway  by  a  sound 
of  a  mile  broad.  The  whole  island  i*  nearly  occupied  by 
three  large  hills,  of  which  that  to  the  north-east  rise* 
from  a  broad  base  to  tbe  height  of  1 200.  feet.  Some 
veins  of  lead  and  iron  have  been  discovered  in  this 
■■land.  Birch  tree*  of  considerable  size  seem  to  have 
been  produced  en  it  in  former  time*.  But  at  present 
its  vegetable  productions,  excepting  what  are  fit  foe 
sheep  pastnra,  are  extremely  limited.  A  few  hardy  al- 
pine plants  and  stunted  shrub*  include  the  whole.  The 
number  of  inhabitants  does  not  exceed  520.  Tbe 
Dwarfie  stone  is  the  only  monument  of  antiquity  in  the 
island.  This  is  a  large  mass  of  sand-stone  32  feet  long, 
18  broad,  and  7!  feet  thick  above  the  surface.  It  is 
hollowed  within,  and  divided  into,  three  apartment*, 
one  of  which,  called  the  dwarpt  bed,  is  five  feet  eight 
long,  by  two  feet  broad.  It  baa  probably  been  tbe  re- 
treat of  a  hermit.  Tradition  saya  that  it  was  the  habi- 
tation of  a  giant.  Waa*  or  Waes,  whieb  is  often  con* 
sidcred  a*  a  distinet  isknd,  makes  part  of  Hoy.  It  Is 
distinguished  for  the  excellence  of  it*  harbour*,  parti- 
cularly the  Longhope,  one  of  the  finest  and  safest  in 
Europe.     Waa*  contains  75c  inhabitants. 

HOYE,  a  town  of  Germany  in  Westphalia,  and 
capital  of  a  county  of  the  same  name.  It  is  seated  on 
the  river  Weser,  and  is  subject  to  tbe  king  of  Han. 
over.     E.  Long.  9.  o.  N.  Lat.  53.  c. 

HUA  HEINE,  one  of  the  Sociarr  Island*,  in  the 
South  een,  situated  in  S.  Lat.  16.  43.  W.  Long.  150. 
52-  nod  is  about  seven  or  eight  leagues  in  compass.  Its 
'  surface  is  hilly  and  unseen,  and  it  ha*  a  safe  and  con- 
venient harbour.  It  was  first  discovered  by  Captain 
Cook  in  1769.  It  is  divided  by  a  deep  inlet  into  two 
peninsulas  connected  by  an  isthmus,  which  is  entirely 
overflowed  at  high  water.  From  the  appearance  of  its 
hills  it  may  bo  concluded,  that  the  coontr*  has  at  some 
period  or  other  been  the  seat  of  a  volcano.  The  summit 
of  one  of  them  had  much  tbe  appearance  of  a  crater, 
and  a  blackish  spongy  earth  waa  seen  opoo  one  of  its 
sides,  which  seemed  to  bo  lava  ;  and  the  rocks  and  clay 
every  where  had  a  burnt  appear*  uoe.  The  island  is 
plentifully  supplied  with  water  by  many  rivulet*  which 
descend  from  the  mountains  and  broken  rocks.  The 
inhabitants  are  nearly  as  fair  as  Europeans  ;  and  their 
conduct  is  bolder  than  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
other  Society  islands.  They  are  a  stout  large-made 
people,  some  of  the  tallest  being  six  feet  three  inches 


It  would  be  very  difficult  to  describe  precisely  tbe     in  height :  they  are  extremely  indolent,,  and  seem  t» 
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Haskclat   Iwve  M  little  curiosity  as  few.     The  dogs  in  in  gnat 
1         favour  with  all  (heir  women,  "  who  could  sot  have  ca- 
■sdsse.   ressedthem  (saysMrForsler)  with  a  mora  ridicalooa 
*  affection  if  I  bey  bad  been  European  ladiei  of  fashion." 

Here  was  seen  a  middle-aged  woman,  whose  breaila 
..  were  full  of  milk,  offering  them  to  a  little  puppy  who 
had  been  trained  up  to  sock  then.  The  sight  disgusted 
tboee  who  taw  it  so  much,  that  the;  could  not  for- 
bear expressing  their  dislike  tp  it  5  bnt  the  woman  smil- 
ed, and  told  them  that  she  allowed  young  pig*  to  do 
the  tame.  It  appeared  afterwards  that  this  woman  bad 
loot  her  child.  Some  of  the  gentlemen  were  preaeat  at  waves. 
a  dramatic  entertainment  on  thii  island :  the  piece  re- 
presented a  girl  running  awaj  from  her  parents  ;  and 
aeemad  to  be  levelled  at  a  female  passenger  who  bad 
come  in  Captain  Cook's  ship  from  Otsheite,  and  who 
happened  to  be  present  at  the  representation.  It  made 
such  an  impression  on  the  girl,  that  the  gentlemen  could 
scarce  prevail  upon  her  to  see  the  piece  out,  or  to  re- 
frain from  tears  while  it  was  acting.  It  concluded 
with  the  reception  she  was  supposed  to  meet  with  from 
her  friends,  which  was  made  out  not  to  bo  a  very 
agreeable  one.— These  people  introduce  extempore 
pieces  upon  occasion ;  and  it  is  most  probable  that  this 
was  meant  as  a  satire  upon  the  girl  above  mentioned, 
and  to  discourage  others  from  acting  in  the  aaae  man- 
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wished-for  passage  }  but  be  found  he  waa  only  in  a  buy,  ; 
in  the  southern  part  of  which  he  determined  to  winter.  1 
After  this  be  fitted  out  bis  shallop  for  farther  discove- 
ries, but  as  he  had  no  means  of  re  victualling  hie  thin, 
he  distributed  his  last  remaining  bread  with  loan  in 
bis  eyes,  among  his  people,  and  returned  home.  His 
mutinous  crew  entered  his  cabin  by  night,  tied  hie 
hands  behind  bis  back,  and  set  bim  ashore  at  the  west 
end  of  the  straits,  with  eight  of  the  crew  who  were  moat 
attached  to  him.  They  were  never  more  heard  of, 
it  is  probable  they  were  swallowed  up  by  the 
Booh  was  the  unfortunate  end  of  this  adventu- 


HuDtoH,  JFiltiam,  a  celebrated  English  botanist, 
waa  born  at  Westmoreland  about  1730.  He  waa  bound 
apprentice  to  an  apothecary  in  London,  whose  business 
be  took,  and  proved  a  friend  to  the  widow  and  daugh- 
ters. It  appears  from  the  testimony  of  Dr  Pulteney, 
that  he  had  a  residence  in  the  British  museum,  but  are 
are  not  informed  in  what  capacity.  He  was  also  F.R.S. 
and  died  of  a  paralytic  distemper  in  May  1793.  He 
possessed  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  English  plants, 
which  induced  -him  to  undertake  an  arrangement  of 
English  botany  according  to  the  Linn  scan  classification, 
a  task  which  bad  been  previously  attempted  by  Dr 
" '  Hudson's 


HUBERT,  St,  a  town  of  the  Netherlands,  on  the 
confines  of  Liege,  with  a  very  fine  abbey,  where  they 
bring  those  that  are  bit  by  mad  animals  to  be  cured. 
E.  Long.  5.  25.  N.  Let.  to.  1. 

HUBNER,  John,  a  learned  geographer  of  Ger- 
many, taught  geography  at  Leipsic  and  Hamburg  with 
extraordinary  reputation;  and  died  at  Hamburg  in  1731, 
aged  63.  His  principal  work  is  A  Geographical  Trea- 
tise, printed  at  Basil  in  1746,  in  6  vol*.  i2mo. 

HUDSON,  JxrrMT.     Bee  Dwarf. 

Hudson,  Henry.  Of  this  eminent  naval  discover- 
er we  know  nothing  prior  to  the  year  1607,  when  be 
was  employed  by  some  London  merchants  in  a  small 
vessel,  for  exploring  a  north-east  passage  to  China  and 
Japan.  He  set  sail  on  the  1st  of  May  with  only  ten 
men  and  a  boy,  and  reached  as  high  as  8o°  of  N.  Lot. 


Hill,  but  the  execution  was  very  imperfeci 
Flora  AmgUca  appeared  in  1762,  in  one  volume  8vo, 
the  Latin  preface  to  which  waa  written  by  the  ingeni- 
ous Mr  Still  ingfleet,  and  received  with  great  applause, 
and  contributed  greatly  to  the  adoption  in  England  of 
the  sexual  system. 

The  merits  of  Mr  Hudson  are  thus  described  by  Dr 
J.  E.  Smith.  "  His  memory  requires  no  stndied  eule- 
ginm  here,  as  every  page  of  the  present  work  is  an  in- 
dex to  hi*  labours.  May  the  writer  of  this  leave  no 
more  errors  behind  bim  as  an  author,  or  as  a  man." 
Mr  Hudson  well  understood  the  insects  and  shells  of 
Gnat  Britain,  and  always  meditated  a  Famna  Briton- 
nicu.  His  temper  is  said  to  have  been  gentle,  rather 
close,  bot  kind  to  those  who  gained  his  esteem. 

Hudson's  Bay,  a  large  bay  of  North  America,  ly- 
ing between  51  and  69  degrees  of  latitude,  discovered 
in   1610,  by  Henry  Hudson,     This  intrepid  mariner. 


where  being  stopt  by  the  ice,  he  returned  to  England     in  searching  after  a  nonb-west  passage  to  theSonthseae, 
■■""■■        -  ,,      ■  .      ,■  .      digco^red  three  straits,  through  which  be  hoped  to  find 

out  a  new  way  to  Asia  by  America.  He  had  made 
two  voyages  before  on  the  same  adventure;  the  first 
in  1607,  and  the  second  in  1608.  In  his  third  and  last, 
1610,  he  entered  the  straits  that  lead  into  this  new 
mediterranean,  tbe  bay  known  by  his  name  ;  coasted 
a  great  part  of  it ;  and  penetrated  to  eighty  degrees 
and  a  half  into  the  heart  of  the  frozen  zone.  His 
ardour  for  the  discovery  not  being  abated  by  the  diffi- 
culties he  straggled  with  in  this  empire  of  winter,  and 
world  of  frost  and  snow,  he  staid  here  until  the  ensu- 
ing spring,  and  prepared  in  the  beginning  of  1611 
to  pursue  his  discoveries ;  but  his  crew,  who  coffered 
equal  hardships,  without  the  same  spirit  to  support 
them,  mutinied,  seized  upon  him  and  seven  of  those 
who  were  most  faithful  to  him,  and  committed  them 
to  the  fury  of  the  icy  seas  in  an  open  boat.  Hudson 
and  bis  companions  were  either  swallowed  np  by  the 
wave*,  or  gaining  tbe  inhospitable  coast  were  destroyed 


1  of  September  following.  In  his  next 
voyage  he  landed  at  Nova  Zembla,  but  could  make  no 
farther  east,  and  he  returned  in  August  next  year. 
The  Dutch  East  India  Company  fitted  him  out  in  1609, 
with  a  crew  of  20  men,  English  and  Dutch,  and  after 
in  vain  attempting  to  penetrate  eastward,  lie  steered  for 
the  American  coast,  and  went  as  far  aa  Cbeeepeak  bay. 
His  crew  mutinying,  he  durst  not  attempt  a  westerly 
passage  through  Davis's  (trait,  and  therefore  returned 
home. 

His  knowledge  in  consequence  of  those  voyages  in- 
creased hi*  ardour  for  discovery,  and  be  again  made  an 
offer  of  his  services  to  the  Dutch  East  India  Company, 
which  were  not  accepted ;  and  for  hi*  last  voyage,  Sir 
Thomas  Smith,  Sir  Dudley  Digges,  and  some  of  his 
■  friends,  fitted  him  out.  On  tbe  17th  of  April  he  eet 
sail,  and  came  in  sight  of  Greenland  on  the  4th  of  June. 
Sailing  westward,  he  reached  the  mouth  of  the  strait 
which   beer*  bis    name,   through   which   he  advanced 


along  the  coast  of  Labrador,  which  he  called  Neva  Bri-      by  the  savages  ;   bot  the  ship  and  the  rest  of  the 
tonnU.     Hera  ha  honed  be  bad  discovered  the  leaf-     returned  heme. 


Other  attempts  toward*  a  discovery 
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'anna's  *W*  rB»°'*'  '"  '6t  2  sod  1667  t  «nJ  *  patent  Tor  plant- 
Baf.       ing  the  country,  with  a  charter  for  *  company,   wa* 

— V— 'obtained  in  the  year  1070.  In  1746  Captain  Ellis 
winifred  as  far  north  ai  57  degrees  ami  a  half,  and 
Captain  Christopher  attempted  farther  discoveries  in 
1761.  But  beside*  these  and  the  late  voyages,  which 
satisfy  o*  that  we  mast  Dot  look  for  a  passage  on  this 
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of  the  latitude  67  degrees  north. 


lo'  at  the  uttaott,      It  appears  from   the  map  which    Hwlwn's 
Mr  Hearne  constructed  of  tbis  singular  journey,  that       Bay. 
the  mouth  of  the  Copprr-mine  river  live  in  latitude  7a°         '       * 
north,  and  longitude  25"  Wist  from  Churchill  river;  that 
is,  about  1190  want  of  Greenwich.     MrHearne'*  jour- 
ney back  from  the  Copper-mine  river  to  Churchill  last- 
ed till  Jane  30th  1772  :  to  that  be  wa*  absent  almost  a 


o  the  Hudson's  Bay  company  for  a  journey  by  laud 
which  throws  much  additions)  light  on  this  matter,  by 
affording  what  may  be  called  demonstration,  how  much 
farther  north,  at  least  in  some  parts  of  their  voyage, 
ships  mast  go,  before  they  can  pass-  from  one  side  of 
America  to  the  other.  The  northern  Indians,  who 
come  down  to  the  company's  factories  to  trade,  had 
brought  to  the  knowledge  of  our  people  a  river,  which, 
on  account  of  much  copper  being  found  near  it,  had 
obtained  the  name  of  the  Copper-mino  river.  The 
company  being  desirous  of  examining  into  this  matter 
with  precision,  directed  Mr  Hearnc,  a  young  gentle- 
man in  their  service,  and  who  having  been  brought 
up  for  the  navy  and  served  in  it  tbo  war  before  last, 
was  extremely  well  qualified  for  the  purpose,  to  pro- 
ceed over  land   under  the  convoy     " 

that  river,  which  he  bad  orders 
quite  down  to  its  exit  into  the  sea  1  to  make  observa- 
tions for  fixing  the  latitudes  and  longitudes;  and  to 
bring  home  maps  end  drawings  both  of  it  and  the 
countries  through  which  he  should  pass.  Accordingly 
Mr  Hearne  set  oat  from  Prince  of  Wales's  fort,  on 
Churchill   river,    latitude   58*   47^  north,    and   l< 


debted     year  and  seven  months.     The  unparalleled  hardship* 


he  suffered,    and    the  essential  t 

met  with  a  suitable  reward  from  his  masters,  and  ho 
wa*  made  governor  of  Prince  of  Wales's  fort  on 
Churchill  river.  The  recent  voyage  of  Captain  Parry 
(1820)  has  abown  that  a  sea  does  exist  towards  I  bo 
parts  where  Hearne  observed  it,  but  whether  this  sea, 
communicate*  directly  with  Hudson's  bay  remains  to 
be  discovered. 

Tlw  country  lying  round  Hudson1*  bay  i*  called 
New  Britain,  or  the  country  of  the  Esquimaux  ;  com- 
prehending Labrador,  now  North  and  Sooth  Wale*. 
The  entrance  of  the  bay  from  the  ocean,  after  leaving 
to  the  north  Cape  Farewell  and  Davis's  strait*,  is  be- 
tween Resolution  isles  on  the  north,  and  Button1*  isle* 
on  the  Labrador  coast  to  the  south,  forming  the  eastern 
land  under  the  convoy  of  those  Indians,  for  extremity  of  the  straits  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
survey  if  possible  its  great  discoverer.  The  coasts  are  very  high,  rocky, 
and  rugged  at  top;  in  some  place*  precipitous,  but 
sometimes  exhibit  large  beaches.  The  tiles  of  Salis- 
bury, Nottingham,  and  Digges,  are  alio  very  lofty  and 
naked.  The  depth  of  water  in  tbo  middle  of  tbo  bay 
is  a  hundred  and  forty  fathoms.  From  Cape  Churchill 
to  the  sooth  end  of  the  bay  are  regular  sounding* ;  near 
tude  94"  7i'  west    from    Greenwich,    on    the  7th  of     the  shore  shallow,   with    muddy  or   sandy  bottom.     To 


December  1770.  On  the  13th  of  June  he  reached 
the  Copper-mino  river,  and  found  it  alt  the  way,  even 
to  it*  exit  into  tbo  sea,  encumbered  with  abonls  and 
falls,  and  emptying  itself  into  it  over  a  dry  flat  of  the 
•here,  the  tide  being  then  out,  which  seemed  by  the 
edges  of  tbe  ice  to  rise  about  12  or  14' feet.  This 
rise,  on  account  of  the  falls,  will  carry  it  bat  a  very 
wnnll  way  within  the  river's  month,  10  that  the  water 
in  it  had  not  the  least  brackish  taste.  Mr  Hearne  wa* 
nevertheless  tore  of  the  place  it  emptied  itself  into  be- 
ing the  sea,  or  a  branch  of  it,  by  the  quantity  of  whale- 
bone and  seal  akin*  which  the  Esquimaux  had  at  their 
teat*,  and  also  by  the  number  of  seals  which  be  saw 
upon  the  ice.  The  sea  at  the  river's  mouth  was  full  of 
inland*  and  aboal*  a*  far  as  he  could  see  by  the  assist- 
ance of  >  pocket  telescope  ;  and  the  ice  wa*  not  yet 
(July  Ifth)  broken  up,  but  thawed  away  only  for 
afloat  three  quarters  of  a  mite  from  the  shore,  and  for 

a  little  way  round  the  islands  and  shoal*  which  lay  off  company  have  settlements,  which  is  a 
the  river'*  mouth.  Bat  he  had  the  most  ex'entive  view  to  tbe  west,  at  a  place  called  Hudson  House,  lat.  53. 
of  the  sea  when  he  was  about  eight  miles  up  tbe  river  ;  long.  106.  27.  "from  London,  ia  a  flat  country  ;  nor  is 
from  which  station  the  extreme  part*  af  it  bore  north- we*  t  it  known  how  far  lo  the  eastward  the  great  chain 
by  weit  and  north-east.  By  the  time  Mr  Hearne  had  area  by  our  navigators  from  the  Pacific  ocean  branch** 
finished  his  survey  of  the  river,  which  was  about  one     off. 


tbe  north  af  Churchill  tbe  sounding*  are  irregular 
bottom  rocky,  and  in  some  parts  the  rocks  appear  above 
tbe  surface  at  low  water.  From  Moose  river  or  tbo 
bottom  of  the  bay  to  Cape  Churchill  the  land  ia  flat, 
marshy,  and  wooded  with  pines,  birch,  lurch,  and  wil- 
low*. From  Cape  Churchill-  to  'Wager'*  Water  tbo 
coasts  are  all  high  and  rocky  to  tbe  very  sea,  and 
wood  lea* 'except  tbo  months  of  Pockerekesko  and  Seal 
river*.  The  hill*  on  their  back  are  naked,  nor  am 
there  any  trees  for  a  great  distance  inland. 

Tbe  mouth*  of  all  the  river*  are  filled  with  shoals, 
except  that  of  Churchill,  in  which  the  largest  ship* 
may  lie)  but  ten  mile*  higher,  the  channel  i*  abstract- 
ed with  land  bank*;  and  all  these  rivers,  a*  far  a*  ha* 
been  navigated,  are  full  of  rapids  and  cataracts  front 
ten  to  sixty  feet  perpendicular.  Down  these  river*  tbe 
Indian  trader*  find  a  quick  passage,  not  their  return 
is  a  labour  of  many  month*.     A*  far  inland  a*  the 


o'clock  in  tbe  morning  on  the  18th,  there 
very  thick  fog  and  drizzling  rain ;  and  *a  he  had  found 
the  river  and  sen  in  every  respect  unlikely  to  be  of  any 
Utility,  he  thought  it  unnecessary  to  wait  for  fair  wea- 
ther to  determine  the  latitude  more  exactly  by  observa- 
tion ;  bat  by  tbo.  extraordinary  care  ho  took  in  observ- 
ing the  courses  and  distance*,  walking  from  Congee*. 
tbawhachaga,  where  be  bad  two  very  good  observa- 
tions, be  think*  the  latitude  may  bo  depended  on  with. 


The  climate  even  about  Hay e'a  river,  in  only  lat. 
57.  is  during  winter  excessively  cold.  The  snow*  be- 
gin to  fall  in  October,  and  continue  falling  by  inter- 
val* tbo  whole  winter  ;  and  when  the  frost  I*  most  ri- 
gorous, in  form  of  the  finest  nnd.  The  ice  en  the 
river*  i*  eight  feet  thick.  Port-wino  freezes  into  a 
•olid  mass  ;  brandy  coagulates.  The  very  breath  Ml 
on  the  blanket*  of  the  bed*  in  the  form  of  a  boar  frost, 
and  tfce-bed-'dotbe*  often  wen  found-  froxen  to  the  waW. 
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Hwlxm'i  Tea  m  vise*  in  the  shortest  day  at  five  miiratec -past 
Bar,  nino,  and  Mti  five  minutes  before  three.  In  the  longest 
1  »  ""*"' d*y -ibe  Ian  rises  at  three,  and  Mlt  about  nine.  Th« 
ice  begin!  to  disappear  in  May,  and  Lot  weather  com- 
rnenoc*  about  the  middle  of  June,  which  at  limes  U  so 
violent  a*  to  scorch  the  face  of  the  hunter*  Thunder 
■is  not  frequent,  but  very  violent.  But  there  moat  bo 
great  difference  of  beat  and  cold  in  thii  vast  extent, 
which  reaches  from  lat.  50. 40.  to  let.  63.  nurth.— Dur- 
ing winter  the  firmament  ia  not  without  its  beauties. 
Mock  suns  and  halo*  are  not  nnfre quen t }  they  are  very 
bright,  and  ricbly  tinged  with  all  the  colour*  of  the  rain- 
bow. The  inn  rises  and  aets  with  a  large  cone  of  yel- 
lowish light.  The  night  ia  enlivened  with  the  Aaron 
Boreilit,  which  spread*  a  thousand  different  lights  and 
colours  over  the  whole  concave  of  the  sky,  not  to  be  de- 
faced even  by  the  splendour  of  the  fall  moon  j  and  the 
stars  are  of  a  fiery  redness. 

The  eastern  boundary  of  the  bay  it  Terra  d!  La- 
brador ;  the  northern  part  ha*  a  straight  coast  facing  the 
bay,  guarded  with  a  line  of  isles  innumerable.  A  vast 
bay,  called  the  Arohiwinnipy  sea,  lie*  within  it,  and 
opens  into  Hudson's  bay  by  mean*  of  Gulf  Hazard, 
through  which  the  beluga  whale*  dart  in  great  num- 
bers. Here  the  company  bad  a  settlement  for  the  sake 
of  the  fishery,  aad  for  trading  with  the  Esquimaux ; 
but  deserted  it  ss  unprofitable  about  the  Tear  1758  or 
1759.  The  eastern  coast  it  barren  Mi  "  " 
cultivation.  Tbe  surface  is  everywhere  uneven, 
covered  with  masse*  of  stone  of  an  amazing  size.  It  !• 
a  country  of  fruitiest  valleys  and  frightful  mountain*, 
aome  of  an  astonishing  height:  the  first  watered  by  a 
chain  of  lakes,  formed  not  from  springs  but  rain  and 
•now,  so  chilly  as  to  be  productive  of  only  a  few  small 
trout.  Tbe  mountain*  have  here  and  there  a  blighted 
abrub,  or  a  little  mon.  Tbe  valleys  are  full  of  crooked 
stunted  tree*,  pine*,  fir,  birch,  and  cedars,  or  rather 
r  epeoiet  of  juniper.  In  lat.  60.  on  this  coast,  vege- 
tation cease*.  The  whole  share,  like  that  on  the  west, 
is  faced  with  islands  at  same  distance  from  land.  Tbe 
inhabitants  among  the  mountains  are  Indians  ;  along 
the  coatt*  Esquimaux.  Tbe  dogs  of  the  former  are 
very  small ;  of  the  latter  large,  and  headed  like  a  fox. 
Notwithstanding  they  have  rein-deer,  they  never  train 
them  for  tbe  sledge ;  but  apply  tbe  dog*  to  that  use. 
Walruses  visit  a  place  called  Nuchvflnk,  in  lat.  60. 
during  winter ;  from  thence  the  natives  purchase  the 
teetb  with  which  they  bead  their  darts.  Davit  sus- 
pected that  he  had  found  a  passage  on  this  coast  in 
1586,  to  the  Western  ocean ;  but  it  provet  no  more 
than  a  deep  bay. 

The  laudable  zeal  of  the  Moravian  clergy  induced 
tbem  to  send,  in  the  year  1751,  missionaries  from 
Greenland  to  his  country.  They  fixed  on  Nisbet'a  har- 
bour for  their  settlement ;  but  the  first  party  was  partly 
killed,  partly  driven  away.  In  1764,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  oar  government,  another  attempt  was  made. 
The  missionaries  wore  well  received  by  tbe  Esquimaux, 
■  and  the  minion  goes  on  with*  success. 

The  animal*  of  these  countries  are,  the  moose 
'  deer,  stags,  rein-deer,  bears,,  buffaloes,  wolves,  foxes, 
bearers,  otters,  lynxes,  martins,  squirrels,  ermine*,  wild 
cats,  and  hare*.  The  rein-deer  pas*  in  vast  herds  to- 
wards tbe  north  in  October,  seeking  the  extreme  cold. 
The  male  polar  bears  rove  ont  at  tea,  on  the  floating 
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ice,  most -of  the  winter,  and  till  Jane;  the  females  list   Hadsea 
concealed   in   the  woods,  or  beneath  the  bank*  «f  ri-        Baj 
vers   till  March,  when  they  come  abroad  with  their         I 
twin  cubs,  and  bend  their,  coarse  to  the  tea  in  search.      ™  *n 
of  their  consorts.    Several  are  killed  in  their  passage  :         5. 
and   those  which  are  wounded   show  vast  fury,   rose 
hideously,  and  bite  and  throw  up  into  the  air  even 
their  own  progeny.     The  females  and  tbe  young,  when 
'   'oterrnpted,  continue  their  way  to  sea.     In  June 


the  males  return  to  share,  and  by  August  a 
by  their  consorts,  with  the  cubs,  by  that  time  of  «. 
considerable  size.  The  feathered  kind  are,  geese, 
bastards,  docks,  partridges,  and  all  manner  of  wild- 
fowls. Indeed  multitude*  of  birds  retire  to  this  re- 
mote country,  to  Labrador  and  Newfoundland,  from 
places  most  remotely  south,  perhaps  from  the  Antilles  ; 
and  some  even  of  the  most  delicate  little  species. 
Most  of  them,  with  number*  of  aquatic  fowl*,  are 
seen  returning  southward  with  their  young  brood*  to 
more  favourable  climates.  The  savages,  tn  tome  re- 
spects, regulate  their  mouths  by  the  appearance  of  bird*  j 
and  bave  their  goose  month  from  the  vernal  appearance) 
of  geese  from  tbe  south.  All  the  grous  kind,  ravens, 
cinereous  crows,  titmouse,  and  Lapland  finch,  brave  the 
•overeat  winter  ;  and  several  of  the  falcons  and  owls 
seek  shelter  in  the  woods.  Of  fish,  there  are  whales, 
morses,  seals,  cod-fish,  and  a  white-fish  preferable  to 
barren  past  tbe  efforts  of  herrings ;  and  in  their  riven  and  fresh  water*,  pike, 
perch,  carp,  and  trout. 

All  the  quadrupeds  of  these  countries  are  clothed 
with  a  dote,  toft,  warm  fur.  In  summer  there  i*  here, 
a*  in  other  places,  a  variety  in  tbe  colours  of  tbe  several 
animal* ;  when  that  season  is  over,  which  holds  only/ 
for  three  months,  they  all  astume  the  livery  of  winter, 
and  every  sort  of  beasts,  and  most  of  their  fowls,  are  of 
tbe  colour  of  tbe  tnow  ;  every  thing  animate  and  inani- 
mate i*  white.  This  is  a  surprising  phenomenon.  But 
what  i*  yet  more  surprising,  and  what  is  indeed  one  of 
the  most  striking  things,  that  draw  the  mast  inattentive 
to  an  admiration  of  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  Provi- 
dence, is,  that  the  dogs  and  cats  from  Britain  that  have 
been  carried  into  Hudson'*  bay,  on  the  approach  of 
winter  have  entirely  changed  their  appearance,  and  ac- 
quired a  much  lunger,  softer,  and  thicker  coal  of  hair 
than  they  had  originally. 

Hudson's -Bay  Company.    See  Com*  ANT. 

Hudson**  Stiver,  a  larye  river  of  North  America 
which  rises  ou  the  east  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  running 
by  Albany,  and  on  the  hack  of  the  south  part  of  New- 
England  through  part  of  New-York,  falls  into  the  bay 
of  the  sea  beyond  the  west  end  of  Long-Island,  and  be- 
low the  town  of  New- York. 

HUDSONTA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
dodecandna  class.     See  BoTAMI  Index. 

HUE  and  Cry,  in  Law,  the  pursuit  of  a  person 
who  has  committed  felony  on  the  highway.— Of  this 
custom,  which  is  of  British  origin,  tbe  fallowing  de- 
duction is  given  by  Mr  Wbitaker.  "  When  it  wa* 
requisite  for  the  Britons  to  call  oat  their  warriors  inte 
tbe  field,  they  u*ed  a  method  that  was  particularly 
marked  by  it*  expeditiousuess  and  decisiveness,  and  re- 
mains partially  amongns  to  this  moment.  They  raised 
a  cry,  which  was  immediately  osught  by  others, 
and  in  an  instant  transmitted  from  mouth  lo  month 
through   all   the  region.     And,  as  the  notice  passed 
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N11  ml  along,  the  warrior*  snttcbrd  their  arms,  and  hurried  but  the  new  volcanic  hie,  twel 
Cry.  away  to  the  rendezvous.  We  have  a  remarkable  de- 
M,ef-  script  ion  of  the  fact  in  Certar,  and  there  ate  the  alarm 
*  propagated  in  16  or  17  hoars  through  160  miles  in  a 
line.  And  the  same  practice  baa  been  retained  by  the 
Highlanders  to  our  own  time.  When  the  lord  of  a 
elan  received  intelligence  of  an  enemy's  approach,  he 
immediately  killed  a  goat  with  bis  awn  award,  dipped 
tbe  end  of  a  half-burnt  slick  in  the  blood,  and  then 
gave  it  and  the  notice  of  the  rendezvous  to  be  carried 
to  the  neat  hamlet.  The  former  symbolically  threat- 
ened fire  and  sword  to  all  his  followers  that  did  not  in- 
stantly repair  to  the  latter.  The  notice  was  despatched 
from  hamlet  to  hamlet  with  tbe  almost  expedition  5 
and  in  three  or  four  hoars  the  whole  clsn  was  in  arms, 
and  assembled  at  tbe  place  appointed.  This  was  within 
these  few  years  the  ordinary  mode  by  which  the  chief- 
tains assembled  their  followers  for  war.  The  first  per- 
son that  received  tbe  notice,  set  out  with  it  at  fall  speed, 
delivered  it  to  the  next  that  he  met,  who  instantly  set 
oat  on  the  same  speed,  and  handed  it  to  a  third, 
And  in  the  rebellion  of  1745,  it  was  sent  by  an  un- 
known hand  through  the  region  of  Breeds)  bane  ;  and 
flying  as  expeditiously  as  the  Gallic  signal  in  Caesar, 
traversed  a  tract  of  32  mile*  in  three  hours.  This 
quick  method  of  giving  a  diffusire  alarm  is  even  pre- 
served among  ourselves  to  the  present  day  j  bat  is 
applied,  as  it  teems  from  Coesar't  account  above  to  have 
been  equally  applied  among  the  Celiac,  to  the  better 
purposes  of  civil  polity.  The  huterium  and  clamour  at 
our  laws,  and  the  hue  and  cry  of  onr  own  times,  is  a 
well-known  and  powerful  process  for  spreading  the  no- 
tice and  continuing  the  pursuit  of  any  fugitive  felons. 
The  cry,  like  the  clamour  of  the  Gauls  or  the  summons 
of  die  Highlanders,  is  taken  from  town  to  town  and 
from  county  to  county  ;  and  a  chain  of  communication 
it  speedily  carried  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the 
ether.** 

HUER,  a  name  given  to  certain  fountains  in  tee- 
land,  of  a  most  extraordinary  nature;  forming  at 
time*  jet*  d'eaux  of  scalding  water  ninety-four  feet  high 
and  thirty  in  diameter,  creating  the  most  magnifi- 
cent gerbes  that  can  be  imagined,  especially  wben 
backed  by  tbe  setting  sun.  They  arise  out  of  cylindri- 
cal tubes  of  unknown  depths  :  near  the  surface  they 
expand  into  apertures  of  a  funnel  shape,  and  the  mouths 
spread  into  large  extant  of  stalactitical  matter,  formed 
•f  successive  scaly  concentric  undulations,  Tbe  play- 
ing of  tbtse  stupendous  spouts  it  foretold  by  noises 
roaring  like  tbe  cataract  of  Niagara.  The  cylin- 
der begins  to  fill:  it  rises  gradually  to  the  surface, 
and  gradually  increases  its  height,  smoking  amazing, 
ly,  and  flinging  up  great  ttonet.  After  attaining  its 
greatest  height,  it  gradually  sinks  till  it  totally  disap- 
pears. Boiling  jet*  ifeaux  and  boiling  springs  are  Fre- 
quent in  moat  parts  of  the  island.  In  many  parts  they 
aro  applied  to  the  culinary  usefl  of  the  natives.  The 
most  capital  is  that  which  it  called  Geyer,  or  Geyser, 
in  a  plain  rising  into  small  liiHs,  and  in  the  midst  of  an 
amphitheatre,  bounded  by  the  mo*t  magnificent  and 
various  aha  pad  icy  mountains  ;  among  which  the' three- 
beaded  Heels,  soars  pre-eminent.  See  Iceland,  N°  4. 
—These  huera  are  not  confined  to  the  land  ;  they 
rise  in  the  very  sea,  and  furm  scalding  fountains  amidst 
tha  waves.  Their  distance  from  the  land  ia  unknown  j 
Vac.  X.  Fart  II.  .  f 
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miles  off  tbe  point      Hacr 
of  Reickenes,  emitting  fire  and  smoke,  proves  that  the        I 
subterraneous  fires  and  waters  extend  to  that  space : .    ****''   . 
fiir  those  awful  effects  arise  from  the  united  fury  of 
these  two  elements. 

HUESCA,  an  ancient  and  considerable  town  of 
Spain,  in  the  kingdom  of  Ampin,  with  a  bishop's  see 
and  a  university.  It  it  seated  on  the  Isinela,  in  a  toil 
producing  excellent  wine,  in  W.  Long.  o.  2.  N.  Lat. 
42.  18. 

HUESCAR,  or  Cdescar,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  tbe 
kingdom  of  Granada,  seated  on  a  plain,  in  W.  Long. 
2.  so.  N.  Lat.  37.  32. 

HUESNE,  or  Hoeha,  a  small  island  in  the  Baltic 
tea,  in  the  Sound,  where  was  the  famoot  observatory 
of  Tycho  Brahd.     E.  Long.  12.  38.  N.  Lat.  55.  54. 

HUET,  Piter  Daniel,  a  very  learned  French 
writer,  born  at  Caen  in  Normandy,  on  tbe  8th  of  Fe- 
bruary 1630.  He  discovered,  from  bit  infancy,  a  great 
inclination  to  the  study  of  polite  literature  and  the  sci- 
ences, and  at  first  applied  himself  to  the  law ;  but  Dei 
Cartes't  principlea,  and  Bochart't  sacred  geography, 
made  him  change  his  studies  for  those  of  philosophy, 
mathematics,  the  languages,  and  antiquities.  His  ad- 
miration for  Bochart  made  him  desirous  of  knowing 
him.  He  contracted  a  very  strict  friendship  with  him, 
and  accompanied  that  learned  man  to  Sweden.  Here 
Christina  would  have  engaged  him  ia  her  service  ;  but 
he,  sensible  of  her  inconstant  temper,  returned  to 
France.  All  he  brought  with  him  was  a  copy  of  a  MS. 
of  Origen,  which  he  transcribed  at  Stockholm,  He 
refused  several  offers  from  Christina  titer  the  abdicat- 
ed and  went  to  Rome,  and  from  Gostavutfaer successor. 
In  1670,  Mr  Bostuet  being  appointed  by  tbe  king  pre- 
ceptor to  the  daophin,  his  majesty  chose  Mr  Haet  for 
bit  colleague,  with  the  title  of  tub-preceptor  to  the  prince. 
It  was  he  that  formed  the  plan  of  the  commentaries  in 
Utum  Defphini,  and  directed  the  execution.  Hit  senti- 
ments of  piety  determined  him  to  enter  into  holy  or- 
ders, which  be  did  at  the  age  of  46.  Soon  after  thit, 
he  was  presented  by  the  king  to  the  abbey  of  Aunty  ; 
and  in  1685  was  nominated  to  the  bishopric  of  Soitsons, 
which  he  changed  for  the  tec  of  Avranchea.  After  go- 
verning that  diocese  ten  yearn,  be  retigned,  and  waa 
made  abbot  of  Foutenay  near  Caen.  Hit  love  to  hia 
native  place  determined  him  to  fix  there.  But  law- 
suits coming  upon  him,  be  retired  to  Paris,  and  lodged 
among  the  Jesuits  in  the  Maiiton  Pro/hut,  whom  he 
had  made  heirs  to  hit  library,  A  severe  distemper 
weakened  his  body  extremely,  but  not  the  vivacity  of 
hit  genius:  he  wrote  hit  own  life  in  a  very  elegant 
style:  and  died  in  1721,  aged  91.  He  was  a  man  of 
very  agreeable  conversation  ;  and  of  great  probity,  at 
well  as  immense  erudition. — The  following  are  tbe 
titles  of  hit  principal  works.  I.  De  darts  interpret^ 
but,  et  de  optimo  genere  interpretandi.  2.  An  edition 
of  Origen't  Commentaries  on  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in 
Greek  and  Latin.  3.  A  Treatise  on  the  Origin  of  the 
Romans.  4.  Demonttratio  ruangetica,  folio.  5.  Qutrt- 
ttonet  Alnetamt  de  eoneordm  rationit  etfidti.  6.  Of  tbe 
Situation  of  the  terrestrial  rarsdise,  in  French.  7.  A 
History  of  the  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  An- 
eienti,  which  hat  been  translated  into  English.  8.  Com. 
mentariut  de  rebut  ad  eunt  pertiaentibut.  9.  Ruttiano. 
ia.  Latin,  and  Greek  verses,  &o. 
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HUCIILY  or   Hood.y,  a  town  of  Asia,  id   tbe  bjf  Henry  IV.  ma  again  renewed,  after  the  revocation  LTogoMt 

kingdom  of  Bengal,  Mated  on  the  mat  westerly  Im  oh  ofthat  edict,  by  Louis  XIV.  in  1685.  fl 

■■of  toe  river  Gxoaes.     It  it  now  nearly  in  ruins,  but         HULK,  an  old  ehip  of  war,  fitted  nitb  an  appara-     Haass. 

wai  in  tbo   beginning  of  the  t&tb  cerrtnry  a  place  of  tut  to  fix  or  take  out  the  mama  of  hit  majesty's  &bipe,         * 

large  extent,  reaching  about  two  milea  along  the  river-  a*  occasion  requires. 

•ide,  and  had  a  great  trade  in  all  the  commoditiee  of         The  mast  of  thia  vessel  ii  extremely  high,  and  withal 

that  country  ;  affording  rich  cargoes  for  50  or  60  ships  properly  strengthened  by  t/ireudi  amd  ttays,  ia  order 

annually,  betide*  wbat  was  brought  in  carriages  to  the  to  secure  what  are  called  the  sAeerg,  which  serve,  aa 

neighbouring  towns.  Saltpetre  was  brought  hither  from  the  arm  of  a  crane,  to  hoist  out  or  in  the  matt*  of  auy 

Pit  ma  in  vessels  above  50  yards  long  and  five  broad,  ship  lying  alongside.     The  sheers  are  composed  of  sw- 

The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  Indians ;   but  there  are  alto  vera]  long  masts,  whose  heels  rest  upon  the  side  of  tbo 

Portuguese,  English,  and  other  European.     E.  Long,  hulk,  and  having  their  heads  declining  outward  from 

88.  38.  N.  Lat.  32.  30.  the  perpendicular  so  as  to  hang  over  the  vessel  whoa* 

HUGO  Capet,  chief  of  the  third  race  of  the  kings  masts  are  to  be  fixed  or  displaced.    The  tackles,  which 

of  France,  being  count  of  Paris  and  Orleans :  be  was  extend  from  the  head  of  the  mast  to  the  sheer-heads, 

raised  to.  the  throne  for  his  military  valour  and  public  are  intended  to  pall  in  the  latter  towaida  the  snasU 

virtues  in  087.     See  France,  N"  38.  bead,  particularly   when  they  are   charged    with    tfaa 

HUGONIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to   the  weight  of  a  mast  after  it  is  raised  oat  of  any  ship, 

monadt labia  class ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  which  is  performed  by  strong  tackles  depending  from 

with  those  of  which  the  order  is  doubtful.     See  Bota-  tbe  sheer-heads.     The  eflbrt  of  these  tackles  is  produ- 


«y  In<fc 

HUGUENOTS,  an  appellation  given  by  way  of 
contempt  to  the  reformed  or  Protestant  Calrinists  of 
France, 

The  name  had  its  first  rise  En  ij5o  ;  bat  authors  are 
not  agreed  as  to  tbe  origin  and  occasion  thereof}  but 
one  of  tbe  two  following  seems  to  be  the  least  forced 
derivation. 

One  of  the  gates  of  the  city  of  Tours  is  called   tbo 

f;ate  Fourgon,  by  corruption  fi  am  fen  Hugon,  i.  e.  the 
ata  Hugon.  Thia  Hugon  was  once  count  of  Tours 
according  to  Eginhardus  ia  bis  life  of  Charles  the 
Great,  and  to  some  other  historians.  He  was  it  seems 
a  very  wicked  man,  who  by  his  fierce  and  cruel  tem- 
per made  himself  dreadful ;  so  that  after  bis  death  he 
was  supposed  to  walk  about  ia  the  night- time,  heating 


oed  by  two  capstems,  fixed  on  tbo  deck  for  thia  pur- 
pose. 

Hulk,  is  also  a  name  bestowed  on  any  old  vessel 
laid  by  as  unfit  for  further  service.  It  ia  probably  do- 
rived  from  the  ****)«,  or  vessels  of  burthen,  of  the  an- 
cient Grecians. 

HULL,  in  the  sea-language,  is  the  main  body  of  a 
ship,  without  either  masts,  yards,  sails,  or  rigging.  Thus 
to  strike  a  hull  in  a  storm,  is  to  take  io  her  sails,  and 
to  lash  the  helm  on  the  lee-side  of  the  ship  ;  and  to 
hall,  or  lie  a-huU,  is  raid  of  a  ship  whose  sails  are  thus 
taken  in,  and  helm  lashed  alee. 

Hull,  a  river  in  Yorkshire,  which  falls  into  the; 
Humber  at  Kingston  upon  Hull,     See  KINGSTON. 

HUMAN,   in  general,  it  an  appellation  given,  to 
whatever  relate*  to  mankind:  thus  we  say,  the  human 
all  those  he  met   with:    this  tradition   the   judicious     soul,  human  body,  human  laws,  &c. 
Thuanus  has  not  scrupled  to  mention  in   bis  history.         HUMANITY,  tbe  peculiar  nature  of  man,  whert- 
Davila  and  other  historians  pretend,  that  the  nickname      by  he  is  distingaisbed  from  nil  other  beings. 


of  Huguenot*  xrt&  first  given  to  the  French  Protectants, 
because  they  used  to  meet  in  the  night-time  in  subter- 
raneous vaults  near  this  gate  of  Hugon  ;  and  what 
seems  to  countenance  (his  opinion  is,  that  they  were 
first  called  by  the  name  of  Huguenots  at  this  city  of 
Tours. 

Others  assign  %  more  illustrious  origin  to  thai  name ; 
and  say  that  tbe  leaguers  gave  it  to  the  reformed,  be- 
cause they  were  for  keeping  tbe  crown  upon  the  bead 
of  tbe  line  descended  from  Hugh  Capet;  whereat 
they  were  for  giving  it  to  the  home  of  Guise,  as  de- 
scended from  Charles  the  Great. 

Others  again  derive  it  from  a  French  and  faulty  pro* 


Humanities,  ia  the  plural,  signify  grammar,  rheto- 
ric, and  poetry,  known  by  tbe  name  of  liiera  humauia- 
r«  i  for  teaching  of  which,  tbare  are  professors  in  the 
universities  of  Scotland,  called  huixanisU. 

HUMBER,  a  river  formed  by  tbe  Trent,  Owe, 
Dement,  and  several  other  streams.  By  means  of  in- 
land navigation,  it  has  a  communication  with  the  river* 
Mersey,  Dee,  Kibble,  Severn,  Thames,  Avon,  &c 
which  navigation,  including  its  windings,  extends  a- 
hove  500  miles,  in  the  counties  of  Lincoln,  Notting- 
ham, York,  Lancaster,  Westmoreland,  Chester,  Staf- 
ford, Warwick,  Leicester,  Oxford,  Worceater.  It  di- 
vides Yorkshire  from  Lincolnshire,  and  falls  tote  the 


nunciation  of  the  German  word  cdignoisen,  signifying  German  ocean  near  Holdernets. 

confederates,  and  originally  applied  to  that  valiant  part  HUME,   David,    Esq.    a  celebrated   philosopher 

of  the  city  of  Geneva,   which  entered  into  an  alliance  and  historian,  was  born  in  the  south  part  of  Scotland 

with  tbe  Swiss  cantons,  in   order  to  maintain  their  li-  on  tbe  ntilh  of  April  O.  S.  in  the  year  171 1.      Being 

berties  against  tbe  tyrannical  attempts  of  Charles  IIL  the  younger  sou  of  a  country  gentleman  of  good  family, 

duke  of  Savoy.  but  no  great  fortune,  bis  patrimony  was  of  consequence 

These  confederates  were  called  Eignoti,  whence  Ho*  insufficient  to  support  him-   For  this  reason  he  was'  net- 

guenots.  tined  for  the  bar, 'and  passed  through  bis  academical 

Tbe  persecution  which  they  underwent  has  scarce  it*  courses  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh  ;  but  being  more 

parallel  in  the  history  of  religion  :  though  they  obtain-  inclined  to  studies  of  a  different  nature,  be  never  put  on 

ed  a  peace  from  Henry  III.  in  1576,  it  was  only  of  the  gown,  nor  even  took  the  introductory  steps  for  that 

short  continuance  j  and  their  sufferings,  mitigated  by  purpose.     The  writings  of  Locke  and  Berkeley  had  di- 

tbe  famous  edict  of  Nantes,  granted  to  them  in  1598  tected  the  attention  of  the  generality  of  learned  men  to- 
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wards  metaphysics  ;  and  Mr  Hum*  [laving  esrly  ap.  which,  however 
J  plwd  himself  to  studies  of  this  kind,  published  in  J  739 
the  two  first  volume*  of  his  Treatise  of  Human  Nature, 
«nd  (be  third  the  following  year.  Ho  had  the  mortifi- 
cation, however,  to  find  hi*  book  generally  decried; 
and  to  perceive,  that  tbe  taste  for  systematic  writing 
vu  nan  on  the  decline.  He  therefore  divided  this  trea- 
tise into  separate  Essay*  and  Dissertations,  which  he  af- 
terward* published  at  different  timet  with  alteration* 
aod  improvement ■• 

In  1742,  Mr  Hume  published  two  small  volumes, 
consisting  of  Essays  moral,  political,  and  Kiersry. 
These  ware  better  received  than  his  former  publica- 
tion ;  bat  contributed  linl*  to  bis  repuiation  a*  in  au- 
thor, and  Mill  less  to  hi*  profit ;  and  hit  mall  patri- 
mony being  now  almeet  spent,  be  accepted  an  Invita- 
tion from  tbe  marquis  of  Annan  dale  to  come  and  live 
with  him  in  England.  With  this  nobleman  he  staid  ■ 
twelvemonth  |  during  which  time  hit  small  fortune  wat 


HUM 

be  since  disclaimed  being  (he  sole     Hilar. 
author.       In    1756,    the    second   volume  of    the  His- '-     t     ■ 
tory  of  tbe  Smarts  was  published,  two  years  after  the 
appearance  of  tbe  first.     This    was    better  received, 
and  helped  to  retrieve  tbe  character  of   tbe    former    , 
volume.     Three  year*  after,  hit  History  of  the  Houm 
of  Tudor  made  its  appearance  ;  which  was  almost  a*  ill 
received   as  the  History  of  the   Stuarts  had   been,  the 
tuiga  ef  Elizabeth  being  particularly  obnoxious.     The 
author,  however,  bad  now  learned  to  despise  popular 
clamours  j    and  continued  to  finish  at  bis  leisure  tbe 
won  early  part  of  the  English  history,    which    wa* 
published   in   17A1,    and  via*  received  with  tolerable 
■■toil. 

Mr  Hume  being  now  turned)  of  fifty,  and  baring  ob- 
tained by  the  tale  of  his  book*  a  competent  and  inde- 
pendent fortune,   retired    into   bit   native  country  of 
Scotland,  determined  never  more  to  set  hi*  foot  out  of 
From  this  resolution,    however,    he  wa*  diverted] 


considerably  increased.     He  iben  received  an  irrvitntisit      by  Hi*  curl  ef  Hertford  5   when*  he  attended  as  secre- 

from  General  St  Clair,  to  attend  him  a*  a  secretary  to     ' —  L1 -L —   "--'--  :-  ■-a~      '-  ■-*-    -L- 

bis  expedition,  which  was  at  first  meant  against  Canada, 
but  afterwards  ended  in  an  excursion  against  the  coast 
of  France.  In  1747,  he  received  an  invitation  fram 
the  general  to  attend  him  hi  the  tame  station  in  hi*  mi- 
litary embassy  to  tbe  courts  ef  Vienna  and  Turin.  He 
then  wore  the  uniform  ef  an  officer;  and  was  introdu- 
ced at  these  courts  as  aid-  de-camp  to  the  general,  along 
wit*  Sir  Harry  Enrkioeand  Captain  Grant,  afterwards 
General  Grunt.  In  1749,  be  returned  to  Scotland,  ntnl 
lived  two  year*  with  his  brother  at  bis  ceuntry-buuse  ; 
where  ha  composed  the  second  part  of  bis  essay*,  called 
Potilital  Discourse*.  And  not*  tbe  general  approbation 
0*"  hit  purformnaw*  wat  indicated  by  »  mors  extensive     character  ef  the  person,  and  b 


■ale  than  formerly,  and  likewise  by  the  1 
•war*  published  by  different  pessons  in  order  t«  counter- 
act tbrir  supposed  pernicious  tendency.  lit  1752,  were 
published  at  Edinburgh  hi*  Political  Discourses,  the 
only  work  aFbis  which  waa  wall  received  on  it*  first 
appearance  ;  arm  tbe  time  yeur  at  London,  hi*  Inquiry 
concerning  the  Principles  of  Morula,  which  in  his  own 
opinion  wa*  incomparably  the  beat  of  all  his  perform- 
ances. This  yea*  alae  ba  wa*  appointed  librarian  to  the 
faculty  of  admeeate*  at  Edinburgh  ;  the  principal  ad- 
vantage resulting  from  which  employment  was,  that  he 
bad  by  that  mean*  taw  command,  of  a  large  library.  Hu 
than  formed  the  plan  of  writing  the  History  of  Eng- 
land :  hot  deeming  the  whole  to  be  (00  extensive,  bw 
cauanrd  bis  history  to  that  ef  Britain  under  the  house 
of  Stuart.  The  book  wa*  almost  amivsraally  decried  on 
its.  first  appearance,  aod  mob  after  seemed'  to  sink  in 
oblivion.  Dr  Herring,  primate  of  England,  and  Dr 
Stone,  primate  of  Ireland,  were  the  only  literati  of  tbe 
author's  acquaintance  who  approved  of  ike  work,  and 
(ant  him  messages  nnt  to  be  discouraged. 

Notwithstanding  tbe  approbation  of  tkvee  eminent 
man,  however,  Mr  Hume's  spirit*  wcrw  so  muck  tunk 
fay  bit  bad  success,  that  be  had  sosne  thoughts  of  retir- 
ing to  France,  changing  his  name,  and  bidding  *d**u> 
to  hi*  own  country  for  over  j  bat  hi*  design  waa  ren- 
dered impracticable  by  the  breaking  out  of  tun  war  of 
1 755  between  France  and  Britain.  H«  tb*n  pobitvbed 
hi.  Natural  History  ef  Religion)  to  which  an  answer 
was  published. 


iry  on  hi*  embassy  to  Paris  in  1763.  In  1765,  the 
earl  being  appointed  lord-lientensnt  of  Ireland,  Mr 
Hume  wa*  intrusted  with  the  sole  management  of  the 
Uwness  of  tbe  state  till  the  arrival  of  the  duke  of 
Biohnwnd  towards  the  hitter  end  of  the  year.  In 
1767,  be  returned  to  Edinburgh,  with  a  much  larger 
income,  procured  to  him  by  tbe  earl  of  Hertford,  than 
ba  formerly  bad  ;  and  now  formed  the  same  design  he 
bad  formerly  entertained,  namely,  of  burying  himself 
in  hit  philosophical  retreat.  In  this,  however,  he  wa* 
•gn«n  disappointed,  by  receiving  an  invitation  from  Ge- 
neral Conway  to  be  under  secretary;  and  this  invita- 
lie  wat  prevented  from  declining,  both  by  the 
vitb  Lord 


Hertford.  In  1769  be  returned  I*  Edinburgh,  po#- 
sesoed  of  wool,  a-year,  healthy,  and  though  some- 
what ttricken  in  years,  yet  having  n  prospect  of  long 
enjoying  hi*  eaee,  and  of  seeing  the  increase  of  hi»  re- 
putation- Of  his  last  illnem  and  character,  he  him- 
stir  gives  the  following  aeconut.  In  spring  1775, 
I  was  struck  with  a  disorder  in  my  bowels  ;  which  ut 
first  gave  me  nu  alarm,  but  has  since,  as  I  apprehend) 
it,  become  ntnrtal  and  incurable.  I  now  reckon  upon 
a  speedy  dissolution.  I  bare  suffered  very  little  pain 
from  my  disorder  (  mid  what  it  more  strange,  hive 
notwithstanding  the  great  decline  of  my  person-,  never 
suffered  a  moment's  abatement  of  my  spirits  ;  inse- 
nrueb,  that  were  I  to  name  the  period  ef  my  lite 
which  I  should  must  choose  te-  pass  over  again,  I  might 
he  tempted  te  paint  te  this  hitter  ptried.  I  posses* 
the  *ame  ardour  at  ever  in  study,  and  the  same  gaiety 
in  company.  I  consider,  besides,  that  a  maw  of  sisrty- 
five,  by  dying,  cuts  oil' only  a  few  year*  of  infirmities  5 
and  though  I  tec  atony  symptom  of  my  literary  repu- 
tation breaking  out  at  last  with  additional  lustre,  I 
know  tbat  I  could  have  but  few  year*  tu  enjoy  it.  It 
is  difficult  to  be  mote  detached  from  life  ttntn  I  am  at' 


"  Ts  oowduda,  historically,  with  my  own-  character, 

I  am,  or  rather  waa  (far  that  is  thv  style   1  imMt  now 

in  speaking  ef  myself,  which  naboidom  me  the 

c  to  tpeak  my  sentiment*) — I  WW,  I  say,  a  man- of 

mild:  dispositions,  of  command  of  temper,   of  asvepen, 

tenia*,  no*!  cheerful    humour,   capable  of-  attachment, 

of  D(  Hard  bishop  of  Litchfield  and  Coventry  \  of    but  little  susceptible  of  enmity,  audi  of  great  moderation 
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in  all  my  pstttens.   Even  my  love  of  literary  fame,  mr  In  tbi*  mom  humiliation  standi  distinguished  fram   1 

ruling  passion,  never  soared  my  temn-r,  notwitbstand-  mortification:    humiliation    bring*    down    the     mind; 

'   ing  my  frequent  disappointments.     My  company   wa*  mortification  subdue*  tbe  flesh. 

j  not  unacceptable  to  the  young  and  careless,  at  veil  aa  HUMILITY,  in  Ethic*,  i*  a  virtue  consisting  in  u 
to  the  studious  and  literary  ;  and  a*  I  took  particular  the  moderate  value  which  a  person  puts  upon  himself, 
pleasure  in  the  company  of  modest  women,  I  had  no  and  every  thing  relating  to  him.  Or,  more  particular' 
reason  to  be  displeased  wilb  the  reception  I  met  with  ly,  it  consists  in  not  attributing  to  ourselves  any  exceJ- 
from  them.  In  a  word,  though  most  men  anywise  lence  or  good  which  we  have  not ;  in  not  overrating 
eminent  have  found  reason  to  complain  of  calumny,  I  any  thing  which  wa  have  or  do  \  in  not  taking  an  irq- 
never  was  touched,  or  even  attacked,  fay  her  baleful  moderate  delight  in  one's  self}  in  not  assuming  mora  of 
tooth  :  and  though  I  wantonly  exposed  myself  to  the  the  praise  of  a  quality  or  action  than  belongs  to  no  ; 
rage  of  both  civil  and  religious  factions,  they  seemed  and  in  a  lowly  sense  and  acknowledgment  of  our  imper- 
ii) bo  disarmed  in  my  behalf  of  their  wonted  fury,  My  fectiont,  errors,  and  ■ins.  This  virtue  expresses  itself 
friends  never  had  occasion  to  vindicate  any  one  cireum-  in  the  modesty  of  our  appearance,  of  our  pursuits,  and 
■tauceof  my  character  and  conduct:  not  but  that  the  of  our  behaviour  towards  other  men.  It  is  distinguish- 
zealots,  we  may  well  suppose,  would  have  been  glad  ed  from  affectation,  bashfulness,  and  meanness, 
to  invent  and  propagate  any  story  to  my  disadvantage,  HUMMING-bird.  See  Tkochilus,  Orkitho- 
but  they  could  never  find  any    which    they    thought  LOGT  Index. 

would  wear  the  face  of  probability,   I  cannot  say  there  HUMOUR,  from  the  Latin  humor,  in  its  original 

If  no  vanity  in  making  this  funeral  oration  of  myself,  signification,  stands   for    moisture  in  general  ;    from 

bat  I  hope  it  is  not  a  misplaced  one  ;  and  this  is  a  mat-  whence  it  baa  been  restrained  to  signify  the  moisture  of 

ter  of  fact  which  is  easily  cleared  and  ascertained."  animal  bodies,  or  those  fluids  which  circulate   through 

His  fears  concerning  the  iocurablenem  of  bit  disorder  them, 

proved  too  true.     He  died  on  the    ajth    of   August  It  is  distinguished  from  moisture  io  general  in  tbit. 


1776 }  and  was  interred  in  the  Calton  burying-ground, 
Edinburgh,  where  a  monument  is  erected  to  his  me- 
mory- 

HUMECTATION,  formed  of  humour,  moisture, 
moistening,  in  pharmacy,  tbe  preparing  of  a  medicine 
by  steeping  it  a  while  in  water,  in  order  tu  soften  and 

moisten  it  when  too  dry ;  or  to  cleanse  it,  or  prevent  eye ;  we  talk  of  the  aqueous  humour,  tbe  crystalline 
its  subtile  parts  from  being  dissipated  in  grinding,  orthe  humour,  without  meaning  any  thing  that  is  morbid  or 
like.  diseased  :  yet  when  we  any  in  general,  that  such  a  per- 

HuhECTATIOM  is  also  used  for  the  application  of     Ron  has  gut  a  humour  in  his  eye,   we  understand  it  in 
moistening  remedies.  the  usual  sense  of  a  vitiated  fluid. 

In  this  sense  we  say,  embrocations,  em  plasters,  unc- 
tions, humectatioul,  fomentations,  Sic. 

HUMERUS,  or  Or  Humkki,  in  Anatomy,  the  up- 
permost bone  of  tbe  arm,  popularly  called  the  ihoulder- 
bone  ;  extending  from  the  scapula,  or  shoulder-blade,  to 
the  upper  end  of  the  cubitus,  or  elbow.  See  Anatomy 
JftnW. 

HUMIDITY,  that  quality  in  bodies  whereby  they 
a/e  capable  of  wetting  other  bodies.  This  differs  very 
much  from  fluidity  ;   and  seems  to  be  merely  a  relative 

thing,  depending  on  the  coogrniiy  of  the  component  •till  humour ;  something  that  is  whimsical,  capricious, 
particle*  of  the  liquor  to  tbe  pores  of  such  particular  and  not  to  be  depended  upon.  An  ill-natured  man  may 
bodies  a*  it  is  capable  of  adhering  to,  penetrating  a  have  fits  uf  good-humour,  which  seem  to  come  upon 
little  into,  or  wetting.  Thus,  for  instance,  quicksilver  him  accidentally,  without  any  regard  to  the  common 
U  not  a  motst  thing  with  regard  to  our  hands  or  clothes  ;  moral  causes  of  happiness  or  misery.  ■ 
but  rosy  be  called  so  in  reference  to  gold,  tin,  or  lead,  A  fit  of  cheerfulness  constitutes  the  whole  of  good- 

to  whose  surfaces  it  will  perfectly  adhere,  and  render  humour  ;  and  a  man  who  has  many  such  fits,  is  a  good- 
then]  toft  and  moist.  humoured  man  :    yet    be    may  not  he  good-natured  ; 

HUMILIATI,  a  congregation    of  religious  in   the     which  is  a  character  that  supposes  something  more  con- 
church  of  Rome,  established  by  some  Milanese  gentle-     slant,  equable,  and  uniform,  than  what  ia  requisite  to 

constitute  good  humour. 

Humour  is  often  made  use  of  to  express  the  quality 
of  the  imagination,  which  bears  a  considerable  reacm- 


that  humours  properly  express  tbe  fluids  of  the  body  ; 
when  in  a  vitiated  state,  it  would  not  be  improper  to 
say,  that  the  fluids  of  such  a  person's  body  were  full  of 
humour*. 

Tbe  only  fluids  of  the  body,  which,  in   their  natural 
and  healthful  state,  are  called  humours,  are  these  in  tbe 


As  the  temper  of  the  mind  is  inpposed  to  depend  up- 
on tbe  state  of  the  fluids  io  the  body,  humour  baa  come 
to  be  synonymous  with  temper  and  disposition.  A  per- 
son's humour,  however,  is  different  from  bit  ditpotitim, 
in  this,  that  humour  teems  to  be  the  disease  of  a  dispo- 
sition :  it  would  be  proper  to  say  that  persons  of  a  se- 
rious temper  or  disposition  of  mind,  were  subject  to  me- 
lancholy humours  ;  that  those  of  a  delicate  and  tender 
disposition,  were  subject  to  peevish  humours, 

may  be  agreeable  or  disagreeable:  but  it  is 


men  on  their  release  from  prison,  where  they  had  been 
confined  under  the  emperor  Conrad,  or,  at  other*  say, 
under  Frederick  I.  in  the  year  1162.  This  order, 
which  acquired  great  wraith,  and  had  no  less  than  90 
Monasteries,  was  abolished  by  Pope  Pius  V.  in  IJ70, 
and  their  houses  given  to  the  Dominicans  and  Cordeli- 
er*, for  their  luxury  and  cruelly. 

HUMILIATION,  the  act  of  humbling,  I  e.  of  1 


blac 


t  tow 


Wit  expresses  something  that  is  more  designed,  con- 
eerted,  regular,  and  artificial  j  humour,  something  that 
i*  more  wild,  loose,  extravagant,  and  fantastical;  some- 
thing which  come*  upon  a  man  by  fit*,  which  he  can 


bating  a  person'*  pride,  V»i  bringing  din  lower  in  hi*     neither  command  nor  restrain,  and  which  ia  not  per- 
npiaioa.  fwtly  consistent  with  true  politeness. .  Hui 
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i  a  gentle- 
man is  above  a  buffoon ;  a  buffoon,  however,  will  of- 
ten divert  more  than  a  gentleman.  The  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, however,  nwkea  humour  to  be  all  in  all ;  wit, 
according  to  him,  should  never  ho  used,  bnt  lo  add  an 
ngreesMenese  to  tome  proper  and  just  sentiment,  which, 
without  some  such  turn,  might  past  without  its  effect. 
See  Wit. 

HUMPHREY,  Dr  Lawrence,  a  very  learned 
English  divine  in  the  16th  century,  who,  during  the 
persecution  under  Queen  Mary,  retired  with  other  Pro- 
testant refugee*  to  Zurich.  He  returned  on  the  acces- 
■iun  of  Queen  Elizabeth  ;  and  was  made  president  of 
Magdalene  college,  Oxford,  dean  of  Gloucester,  and 
then  dean  of  Winchester.  He  was  a  great  and  general 
icholir,  an  able  linguist,  and  a  deep  divine  ;  and  pub- 
lished, I.  De  religionis  conservation*  el  reformat  tone, 
deque  primatu  regum.  a.  De  ratntu  interpretandi aue- 
toren.  3.  Optimaits;  rive  de  nobilitate,  ejatque  origine. 
4.  Sermons,  and  other  works.     He  died  in  1590. 

HUMULUS,  the  Ho*,  a  genus  of  plant*  belonging 
(o  the  dloecia  class;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
under  the  53d  order,  Scabridar.  For  the  culture  and 
use  of  hops,  see  Hop. 

HUNDRED,  Hundredth,  or  Centuria,  a  part 
or  division  of  a  county  ;  which  was  anciently  so  called 
from  ita  containing  an  hundred  families,  or  from  its 
furnishing  an  hundred  able  men  for  the  king's  wars,' 
After  King  Alfred's  dividing  this  kingdom  into  coun- 
ties, and  giving  the  government  of  each  county  to  a 
sheriff,  these  counties  were  divided  into  hundreds,  of 
which-  the  constable  wns  the  chief  officer.  The  grants 
of  hundreds  were  at  tint  made  by  the  king  to  parti- 
cular persons  :  but  they  are  not  now  held  by  grant  or 
-  prescription,  their  jurisdiction  being  devolved  to  the 
county-court-,  a  few  of  them  only  excepted,  that  have 
been  by  privilege  annexed  to  the  crown,  or  granted  to 
some  great  subjects,  and  still  remain  in  the  nature  of  a 
franchise. 

Hi/mtmed  Court.  This  is  only  a  larger  Court  Ba- 
ron, being  held  for  alt  the  iohabitnnts  of  a  parti- 
cular hundred  instead  of  a  manor.  The  free  suitors 
are  here  also  the  judges,  and  the  steward  the  register, 
as  in  the  exse  of  a  court-baron.  It  is  likewise  no 
court  of  record  ;  resembling  the  former  in  all  points, 
except  that  in  point  of  territory  it  is  of  a  greater  ju- 
risdiction. This  is  said  by  Sir  Edward  Coke  lo  have 
been  derived  out  of  the  county-court  for  the  ease  of  the 
people,  that  they  might  have  justice  done  them  at  their 
own  doors,  without  anr  charge  01  loss  of  time :  but 
its  constitution  was  probably  coeval  with  that  of  hun- 
dreds themselves,  which  were  formerly  observed  to 
have  been  introduced  though  not  invented  by  Alfred, 
being  derived  from  the  policy  of  the  ancient  Germans, 
The  ceiHem,  we  may  remember,  were  the  principal  in- 
habitants of  a  district  composed  of  different  villages, 
originally  in  number  an  hundred,  hut  afterwards  only 
called  by  that  name  ;  mid  who  probably  gave  the  same 
denomination  to  the  district  out  of  which  they  were 
chose*.  Cscsar  speaks  positively  of  the  judicial  power 
.rxercited  in  their  hundred- courts  and  courts-baron. 
"  Prmcipet  regipnum,  atave  pagonmi,"  (which  we  may 
fairly  construe,  the  lords  of  hundreds  and  manors) 
inter  tuttjut  dicunt,  controverriasque  minvtttH."  And 
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a      Tacitus,    who    had    examined    their   constitulien    still    HandretT, 
:-      more  atteutively,  informs   us  not  only  of  the  authority    Kttagar*. 
of  the  lords,  hut  of  thai  of  the  leuteni,  the  hundrrders,  — v— ' 
or  jury  ;  who  were  taken  out  of  the  common  freehold- 
ers, and  had  themselves  a  share  in  the  determination. 
"  Eliguntur  in  concilia  et  prineipet,  qui  jura  per  pages 
virosquc  reddunt :  rentent  xingalii,  ex  pltbe  tomitei,  con- 
silium timulet  tinct<iritiit,adi!int."    This  hundred  ■court 
was  denominated  Attreda  in  the  Gothic  constitution. 
But  this  court,  as  causes  are  equally  liable  to  removal 
from  hence  as  from  tho  common  court-baron,  and  by 
the  same  writa,  and   may  also  be  reviewed   by  writ  of 
false  judgment,  is  therefore  fallen  into  equal  disuse  with 
regard  to  the  trial  of  actiuns, 

HUNGARY,  a  kingdom  of  Europe,  the  greatest 
part  of  which  was  anciently  called  Pannonia.  It  had 
the  name  of  Hungary  from  the  Hunns,  a  Scythian  or 
Tartar  nation,  who  subdued  it  in  the  ninth  century. 
It  lies  between  the  17th  and  25th  degrees  of  cast  long, 
and  betwixt  the  44th  and  40th  degrees  or  north  lat. 
being  bounded  to  the  north  by  the  Carpathian  moun- 
tains, which  separate  it  from  Poland ;  to  the  south 
by  Servia,  and  the  river  Drove,  which  separates  it 
from  Sclavonia ;  to  the  west  by  Moravia,  Austria, 
and  Stiria)  and  to  the  east  by  Wallachiu  and  Tran- 
sylvania. It  is  about  380  miles  in  length,  and  300 
in  breadth  j  and  is  divided  into  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Hungary,  the  former  being  that  part  which  lies  to- 
wards the  east,  and-  the  latter-  that  which  lies  towards 
the  west. 

The  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom  an  mountain- 
ous and  barren,  but  healthy;  the  southern,  on  the 
contrary,  are  level,  and  exceeding  fruitful,  but  not 
very  healthy.  Tbe  country  along  the  Danube,  from 
Presborg  to  Belgrade,  for  upwards  of  200  miles,  is 
one  continued  plain,  and  no  soil  can  be  more  fertile  ; 
but  the  air,  by  reason  of  tbe  many  swamps  and  mo- 
rasses, is  not  so  wholesome  as  on  the  higher  and 
drier  grounds.  Here  are  mines  of  gold,  silver,  cop- 
per, iron,  lead,  quicksilver,  cinnabar,  antimony,  yel- 
low orpiment,  sulphur,  vitriol,  marcasite,  salt  native 
and  fictitious,  saltpetre,  magnets,  asbestos  or  stone- 
flax,  marble  of  several  colours,  alabaster,  with  dia- 
monds, and  all  sorts  of  precious  stones.  Corn  is  in 
such  plenty,  that  it  is  sold  for  one-sixth  of  ita  price 
in  England.  Their  grapes  are  large  and  luscious ; 
and  their  wines  preferred  to  any  in  Europe,  They  have 
vast  numbers  of  cattle  and  horses,  the  latter  mostly 
mouse-coluured,  with  buffaloes,  deer,  wild  fowl,  game, , 
and  fish,  and  many  species  of  wild-beasts,  particularly 
chamois  goats,  bears,  and  lynxes.  Of  vegetables,  be- 
sides vines,  and  the  common  sorts,  here  are  tobacco, 
saffron,  buck-wheat,  millet,  melons,  and  chesnnl*.  . 
Here  also  are  excellent  warm  baths,  and  springs  sf 
various  kinds  and  qualities.  The  chief  mountains  of 
Hungary  are  the  Crapack  or  Carpathian,  which  is 
the  general  name  for  all  those  that  separate  this  king-  . 
dom  from  Poland,  Moravia,  Silesia,  and  some  part  of 
Austria.  The  sides  of  moat  of  them  are  covered 
with  wood,  and  their  tops  with  snow.  The  chief  ri- 
vers are  the  Danube,  tbe  Drove,  the  Save,  the  Wag 
or  Waag,  tbe  Gran,  the  Tentes,  the  Baab,  and  Theism, 
all  well  stocked  with  fish.  There  are  several  lakca 
among  the  Carpathian  mountains,  and  some  alio  in  the 
lowland  1. 
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''Hungary.  The  inhabitants  are  a  mixture  of  the  descendant!  of 
'  m  i  '  the  ancient  Hunns,  Sclavonians,  Camaai,  German*, 
-  Wafiachians,  Greeks,  Jews,  Turks,  and  a  wandering 
people  called  Zigdvns,  said  to  be  of  uncertain  origin, 
but  probably  Ibe  line  as  thole  we  called  gypiir.a.  The 
Hungarian!  are  said  to  he  of  a  sanguine  choleric  tern* 
per,  and  somewhat  fierce,  cruel,  proud,  and  revenge- 
ful. They  have  been  always  reputed  gaud  soldiers, 
being  much  more  inclined  ta  arms,  martial  exercises, 
and  hunting,  than  to  arts,  learning,  trade,  or  agri- 
culture. The  nobility  affect  great  pomp  nod  mngn* 
licence,  and  are  much  addicted  to  feasting  and  caruii- 
aing.  The  men  in  general  are  strong  and  well  pro- 
portioned. They  shave  their  beards,  hut  leava  wbw- 
kers  on  the  upper  lip  ;  wearing  fur  caps  on  their  beads, 
a  close-bodied  coat  girt  with  a  sash,  with  a  short  cloak 
or  mantle  over  alt,  so  contrived  *s  to,  be  buckled  under 
the  arm,  end  leave  the  right  hand  at  liberty.  Their 
linrse  are  called  hiuaara,  and  their  foot  /ttyirtkei.  The 
former  wear  a  broadsword  ar  scimitar,  and  carry  a 
hatchet  or  battle-axe.  Their  horse*  are  fleet,  bat  nut 
near  so  large  as  the  German  horses,  and  therefore  they 
Stand  up  on  their  short  stirrups  when  they  strike.  The 
beydukea  usually  wear  feathers  in  their  caps,  accord- 
ing to  the  auotbex  of  the  enemies  they  pretend  to  have 
killed.  Bath  hone  and  foot  are  an  excellent  militia, 
very  good  at  a  pursuit,  or  ravaging  and  plundering  a 
country,  hut  not  equal  to  regular  troops  in  a  pitched 
ha  1 1 1?.     The  women,  when  they  go  abroad,  wear  short 

.  cloaks  and  a  veil. 

There  are  four  languages  spoken  in  this  conntry, 
viz.  the  Hungarian,  which,  like  the  people,  is  of  Scy- 
thian origw,  and  h»  little  or  no  affinity  with  any  Eu- 
ropean tongue  %  the  German,  Sclavonian,  Wallacliian, 
and  Latin.  The  last  U  spoken,  not  only  by  ibe  better 
sort,  but  also  by  the  common  people,  though  very  cor- 
ruptly. The  peopls  called  Zigdum  have  also  a  parti* 
Xsular  jargon.— Christianity  in  planted  in  Hungary 
in  the  ninth  and  tenth,  centuries.  In  the  sixteenth  the 
reformation  msJe  a  great  progress  in  it  ;  and  at  pre- 
*ent  the  Rooms)  Catholic  religion  U  predominant,  the 
Protestant* enjoying  only  a  hare  toleration. 

As  ta  tlia  traffic  of  this  country,  it  hi  chiefly  in,  the 
hands  of  the  Greeks  and  Jeiw.  The  exports  consist 
chiefly  of  wine,  horses,  cattle,  metals,  minerals,  saffron, 
wool,  and  leather,  Hungary,  in  particular,  furnishes 
Austria,  and  other  countries  west  of  it,  with  vast  droves 
of  cattle,  as  well  aa  a  variety  of  excellent  wines,  of 
which  those  of  Tokay  are  reckoned  the  beat.  The 
principal  maMiloctuies  are  those  uf  cepprr,  brass,  iron, 
and  other  bard  wares.  Gieat  quantities  of  brass  and 
iron  are  exported,  wrought  and  un  wrought, 

Hungary  at  first,  like  mast  other  countries,  was  di- 
vided into  many  little  principalities  and  slates,  which 
at  length  were  united  under  one  head,  who  had  the, 
title  of  </w*r.  Tho  last  of  the>e  dukes  was  Geysa;  who, 
becoming,  a  proselyte  to  Christianity,  was  baptized  \ 
after  which  bo  resigned  the  government  to  his  son 
Stephen,  who  took  the  title  of  king,  anno  looo.  But 
as  the  throne  waa  filled  by  election,  though  generally 
out  of  the  tame-  family,  the  disposal  of  the  crown  waa 
disputed  between  tbe  Turkish  and  German  emperors 
for  near,  aoo  years.:  but  after  the  year  1527,  when 
Ferdinand,  archduke  of  Austria,  waa  advanced  to  the 
throne,  the   Austrian!   found   means  to  influence   the 

■  elections  in  inch,  a  manner,  as  to  keep  the  crown  in 
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their  family  till  1687,  when  it  was  settled  bored  it  a-  Hangarr, 
lily  on  their  hairs  male  ;  and  now,  in  consequence  of  Hanger. 
an  act  made  by  the  diet  at  Presburg  in  1733,  in  case  '  ■  1 " ■  - 
of  tbe  failure  of  heirs-male,  it  is  to  descend  to  females. 
The  states  of  the  kingdom  consist  or  the  prelates,  the 
barons,  tbe  gentry,  and  tbe  royal  towns.  To  tba 
first  class  belong  two  archbishops,  about  a  dozen  bi- 
shops near  as  many  abbots  and  provosts,  with  the 
Pauline  and  Prsemonstratensian  Jesuits.  To. tbe  se- 
cond, the  stadtholder  or  palatine,  who  represents  the 
king  ',  Ibe  coort- judge  ;  the  ban  er  viceroy  of  Dalma. 
tia,  Croatia,  and  Solavonia  ;  t!w»  stadtholder  of  Tran- 
sylvania ;  the  great  treasurer,  tbe  great  cup-bearer,  the 
steward  of  the  household,  tbe  master  of  tba  horse,  the 
lord  chamberlain,  the  captain  of  the  yeoman  of  thai 
guards,  and  the  grand  marshal  of  the  eeoits,  who  ar* 
styled  tbe  grant  basons.  To  the  third  class  belong  tho 
gentry,  some  of  whom  have  noble  manors^  and  ethen 
only  the  privileges  of  noblest  To  the  fourth  clan  bo- 
long  the  royal  free  cities,  which  are  net  subject  to  tbe 
counts,  hut  bold  immediately  of  the  king.  Tbe  gentry 
also,  who  hold  of  the  archbishops  and  bishop*,  have  tho 
same  privileges  aa  tbe  Hungarian  nobility.  The.  com- 
mon people  are  vatsals  to  the  lords  on  whose  lands  they 
live,  whether  these  lands  belong  to  the  crown.  Lb* 
clergy,  nubility  or  gentry, 

Hungary  contained  eight  millions  of  inhabitants  in 
1805,  including  13,738  nobles  (males  only),  and 
161,495  ctece7'  ^f  tDeu  4>6+7'833  were  Catho- 
lics, 1,161,138  were  of  the  Greek  church,  1,003^90 
were  Calvinistt  or  Reformed,  and  634,776  were  £Zu- 
theraos.  The  Jews  amounted  to  72,118.  Tbe  whole 
surface  of  tbe  conntry  amonnts  to  88,000  square  miles, 
or  39,000,000  of  jochs  (each  equal  to  l£  English 
acres).  Of  this  soil  only  33,900,000  acres  are  com- 
puted to  b»  in  cultivation  ar  under  wood.  The  total 
exports  in  1801  amended  to  24,000,000  of  florins,  or 
about  2400,0001.  sterling.  The  imports  were  about 
1,850,00s.  The  revenue  is  reckoned  to  bo  about  two 
millions  sterling,  of  which  only  a  very  small  portion 
finds  its  way  to  Vienna.  Tha  military  force  of  Hun- 
giry  has  long  been  tbe  chief  support  of  the  Austrian 
monarchy.  It  consists  of  II  complete  regiments  of 
infantry  of  3857  men  each,  and  10  complete  hnasai 
regiments  of  1698  men  each,  making  together  63,364 
regulars.  But  in  times  of  imminent  danger  this  force 
is  increased  by  a  large  body  of  irregulars.  Pest,  tbe 
principal  town  of  Hungary,  contained  41,882  tnliabU 
Untajn  181 7.     Sea  HuKti.vRY,  SurrLEMUNT. 

HvsQARY-JFater,  a  distilled  water  prepared  from 
the  tops  of  flowers  of  rosemary  j  se  denominated  from 
a  queen  of  Hungary,  fur  abuse  use  it  waa  first  made. 
See  Pharmacy. 

HUNGER,  an  uneasy  sensation  occasioned  by  long 
abstinence  from  food  when  the  body  is  in  a  healthy 
elate. — See  Abstixemci  •  JTabtikg  ;  and  Asatomt, 
N°  103. 

The  following  useful  observatiqm  upon  hunger  01 
famine  are  extracted  from  a  paper  by  Dr  Percival  in 
the  second  volume  of  tho  Manchester  Transactions. 

In  famine,  life  may  be  protracted  (the  doctor 
observes)  with  less  pain  and  misery,  by  a  moderate 
allowance  of  water.  For  the  acrimony  and  pusre- 
faction  oG  tbe  humours  are  obviated  by  such  dilu- 
tion, tbe  small  vessels  are  kept  permeable,  and  the 
lungs  nre  furnished  with   that  moisture  which  is  n- 
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tUaitr,  tenlodeo  the  perform iooe  of  their  functions. 
11  v  ■*  mi,  *  writer  of  respectable  authority  in  the  estimation 
of  Mergaani,  relate*  the  history  of  *  women  who  nbiti- 
nately  refused  to  take  any  sustenanoe,  except  twice, 
daring  the  space  of  50  days,  at  the  md  of  which  period 
•he  died.  But  ho  adds,  that  she  need  water  by  way  of 
drink,  though  in  small  qaautity.  Bedi,  who  made  many 
experiments  (cruel  and  unjustifiable  in  my  opinion),  to 
••certain  the  effects  of  fisting  on  tew  hi,  ebaerved,  that 
none  were  able  to  support  life  beyond  the  ninth  day  to 
whom  drink  was  denied  ;  whereas  one  indulged  with 
water  lived  more  than  30  days. 

Hippocrates  ha*  observed,  that  children  are  more 
sleeted  by  abstinence  than  young  person*;  these,  more 
than  tbe  middle-aged  ;  and  the  middle-aged,  more  than 
•id  men.  The  power  to  endure  famine,  however,  must 
depend  no  less  npen  the  state  of  health  and  .strength 
than  on  the  age  of  tbe  sufferer.  There  are  also  parti- 
nulsr  constitutions  which  do  not  suffer  much  pain  from 
the  cwlls  of  hunger.  Dr  Percivai  was  informed  by  a 
young  physician  Irani  Geneva,  that  when  he  was  a  stu- 
dent at  Hontpelier,  be  fasted  three  nights  and  four 
nays,  with  no  other  refreshment  than  a  pint  of  water 
daily.  Hie  hunger  was  keen,  but  never  pain-roi,  daring 
tbe  first  and  second  days  of  bis  abstinence;  and  the  two 
following  days,  be  perceived  only  a  fumtness  when  he 
attempted  either  bodily  or  mental  exertion  :  A  sense  of 
coldness  was  diffused  over  his  whole  frame,  bat  more 
particularly  affected  the  extremities.  His  mind  was 
in  a  very  uaususl  state  of  pusillanimity  j  acd  he  expe- 
rienced a  great  tendency  ts  tears  whenever  be  recollec- 
ted the  circumstance  which  had  been  the  occasion  of 
fats  fasting.  During  the  whole  period,  the  alvine  ex- 
cretions were  suppressed,  hot  not  thaw  by  the  kidneys: 
and  at  the  dote  of  it,  his  okin  became  tinged  with  a 
shade  of  yellow.  The  first  food  lie  took  was  veal  broth  } 
which  had  something  of  an  intoxicating  effect,  produ- 
cing a  glow  of  warmth,  and  railing  his  spirits,  so  as  to 
reader  him  ashamed  of  his  despondency.  Perhaps  in 
the  caae  of  Sixties  Baonlus,  ai  recorded  in  the  com- 
*  Lib.  vi.  luentnries  of  Camr  *,  the  extraordinary  courage  and 
prowess  which  he  suddenly  exerted,  might  be  aided  by 
the  exhilarating  effect  of  sustenance,  which,  under  such 
circumstances,  it  it  prsbaste  ho  would  no  longer  de- 
cline. The  fact,  however,  evinces,  that  neither  his 
sickness  nor  the  sensations  of  hunger  had  been  10  vio- 
lent as  much  to  impair  his  strength  of  body  or  vigour 
of  mind.  Pomponius  Alliens,  the  celebrated  friend  of 
Cicero,  who  pot  a  voluntary  end  to  hi*  life  in  the  77th 
year  of  his  ago  by  refusing  all  food,  appears  to  have 
experienced  ease  from  his  disorder,  rather  than  any 
acute  sufferings  by  famine.  "  Sic  cum  bided  ciho  se  ab- 
stinuisaet,  subito  febris  dec*  1  sit,  leviorque  morbus  esse 
cospit :  tamen  propositum  nihil*  seeing  perigit.  Itaqoe 
die  quinto,  postnasal  id  conriliuta  inierat,  decessit." 
(Cera.  Nepoi  m  Viu  Pimp.  Attic.')  From  ton  former 
circumstance  it  has  been  conjectured,  that  be  did  not 
wholly  deny  himself  the  nie  of  water,  or  of  some  ether 
diluent.  But  though  a  tew  examples  of  this  kind  may 
be  adduced,  we  have  the  evidence  of  nnmersus  melan- 
choly facts  to  show,  that  the  pressure  of  wast  is  sgoni- 
tllrGold.  zing  to  the  human  frame.  "  I  have  talked  (snys  an 
•nHth'iHi*.  ingenious  writer  %)  with  a  captain  of  m  ship,  "**»  was 
Qy'rt\  <KM  °^  liX  ■'"■*  *»*nn»ns1  it  in  its  extremity,  and   who 

vetsVistf,  **■  tbe  ^7  «"**•■  *■■*  ■■»  •**  •*«  bU  •*■**•  •*» 
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Fonts-  they  received  accidental  relief.  He  assured  me  his 
pains  at  ijrrt  were  to  great,  as  te  be  often  tempted  to' 
eat  a  part  of  one  of  tire  men  who  died,  and  which  the 
rest  of  his  crew  actually  for  tome  time  lived  upon. 
He  said,  that  daring  tbe  continuance  of  this  paroxysm, 
ha  round  bis  patns  insupportable,  and  wat  desirous  at 
one  time  of  anticipating  that  death  which  he  thought 
inevitable  :  But  his  pains,  he  said,  gradually  decreased 
after  the  sixth  day  (for  they  bad  water  in  the  ship, 
which  kept  them  alive  so  long),  and  then  he  wat  in  a 
state  rather  ef  languor  than  desire  ;  nor  did  Ire  much 
with  for  food,  except  when  be  taw  otben  eating  ;  and 
that  far  a  while  revived  bit  appetfte,  though  with  di- 
minished importunity.  Tbe  latter  part  of  the  time, 
when  his  health  wat  almost  destroyed,  a  thousand 
strange  images  rase  upon  hit  miad  ;  and  every  one  of 
his  tense*  began  to  bring  him  wrung  information.  The 
most  fragrant  perfume*  appeared  to  hfm  to  have  a  fetid 
smell )  and  every  thing  be  looked  at  took  a  greenish 
bne,  and  sometimes  a  yellow.  When  he  was  presented 
with  food  by  tbe  ship's  company  thst  took  him  and  bit 
men  up,  fsur  ef  whom  died  shortly  after,  be  could 
not  help  leaking  npen  it  with  loathing  instead  of 
desire;  and  it  wat  not  till  after  four  dsyt  that  hit 
stomach  was  brought  to  it*  natural  tone ;  when  the 
violence  of  hit  appetite  returned  with  a  tort  of  canine 


then  who  by  their  occupation*  are  exposed  to 
inch  dreadful  calamities,  it  is  of  serious  importance  to 
be  instructed  in  the  means  of  alleviating  them.  The 
American  Indians  are  taid  to  use  a  composition  of  the 
j  trice  of  tobacco,  and  the  shells  of  snaih,  cockle*,  and 
oysters  calcined,  whenever  they- undertake  a  long  jour- 
ney, and  are  likely  to  be  destitute  of  provision*.  It  is 
probable  the  shells  are  not  burnt  into  quicklime,  but 
only  to  as  to  destroy  their  tenacity,  and  to  render  them 
fit  for  levigatiou.  The  mats  rt  dried,  and  formed  into 
pill*,  of  a  proper  size  to  be  herd  between  the  gum  and 
lip,  which,  being  gradually  dissolved  and  swallowed, 
obtund  the  sensations  both  of  hunger  and  of  thirst. 
Tobacco,  by  it)  narcotic  quality,  teems  well  adapted 
to  counteract  the  uneasy  impressions  which  the  gastrin 
juice  makes  on  tbe  nerves  of  the  stomach  when  it  it 
empty;  and  the  combination  of  testaceous  powder 
with  it  may  tend  to  correct  tbe  secretion  thst  is  suppo- 
sed to  be  the  chief  agent  in  digestion,  and  which,  if 
not  acid,  it  always  united  with  acidity.  Certain  at 
least  it  is,  thst  their  operation  it  both  grateful  and  la- 
in tsry  ;  far  We  find  the  luxurious  inhabitants  of  tbe 
East  Indies  mix  them  with  the  betel  nut,  to  the  chew- 
ing of  which  they  are  universally  and  immoderately  ad- 
dicted. Perhaps  such  absorbent!  may  be  usefully  ap- 
plied, both  to  divide  the  doses  and  to  moderate  the 
virulence  of  the  tobacco.  For,  in  the  internal  exhi- 
bition of  this  plant,  much  caution  is  required,  as  it  pro- 
duces sickness,  vertigo,  cold  clammy  sweats,  snd  a 
train  of  other  formidable  symptoms,  when  taken  in  too 
large  a  quantity.  Daring  the  time  of  war,  the  im- 
pressed tailors  frequently  bring  on  these  maladies,  that 
they  may  be  admitted  into  tbe  hospitals,  and  released 
from  servitode.  It  would  be  an  easy  and  safe  experi- 
ment to  ascertain  the  efficacy,  snd  to  adjust  the  ingre- 
dients, of  the  Indian  composition  mentioned.  And 
there  if  reason  to  believe,  that  the  trial  wonld  be  in 
seme  degree  tuccetsful ;  for  it  it  known  that  smoking  . 
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Huger.    tobacco  givet  relief  to  those  habkual  faint  of  the  ato-  or  a  ctinimoii  net."     Animal  fat  it  singularly  powerful     tja«.r 

■*— -v— '  mach   which  appear  to  arise  from  the  irritation  of  the  in  assuaging  the  most  acute  sensations  of  thirst,  as  ap- '—    v  ■. 

gastric  accretion.     The  like  effect  ii  sometimes  produ-  pears  from  the  narrative  of  the  sufferings  experienced  by 

ced   by  increasing  the  flow  of  saliva,  and  swallowing  those  who  were  confined  in  the  black  bale  at  CalonttS. 

what  ii  tbna  discharged.     And  Dr  Percival  has  related  A  hundred  and  forty-six  pertoni,  exhausted  by  fatigue 

the  case  of  a  gentleman,  who  used  to  masticate,  many  and   military  duty,  were  there   throat  together  into  > 

hours    daily,   a   piece   of  lead,   which    being  neither  chamber  of  18  cubic  feet,  having  only  two  window*, 

hard,  friable,  nor  offensive  to   the  palate,    suited  his  etrongly  barred  with  iron,  from  wbich,  in  a  close  tul- 

purpose,  as  he   thought,  belter   than   any  other  sob-  try  night,   and  in  sgch  a  climate  at  that  of  Bengal, 


stance  He  continued  the  custom  many  yean,  deri- 
ving great  ease  from  it,  and  suffering  no  sensible  inju- 
ry from  the  poisonous  quality  of  tbe  metal.  On 
mentioning  this  fact  to  a  navy  surgeon,  the  doctor  was 
told,  that  the  sailors,  when  in  hot  climates,  are  wont 
to  mitigate  thirst  by  rolling  a  ballet  in  their  mouths. 
A  more  innocent  mean,  the  doctor  observes,  might  be 
devised ;  bnt  the  efficacy  of  this  evinces,  that  the  sali- 
vary glands  are  for  a  while  capable  of  furnishing  a  sub- 
stitute for  drink.  When  a  scarcity  of  water  occurs  at 
sea,  Dr  Franklin  has  advised,  that  the  mariners  should 
bathe  themselves  in  tubs  of  salt-water:  For,  in  par- 
suing  the  amusement  of  swimming,  be  observed,  that. 


little  or  no  circulation  of  fresh  air  could  he  enjoyed. 
In  a  few  minutes,  these  unhappy  wretches  fell  into  so 
profuse  a  perspiration,  that  an  idea  can  hardly  be 
formed  of  it ;  and  this  was  succeeded  by  a  raging 
thirst,  wbich  increased  in  proportion  as  the  body  was 
drained  of  it*  moisture.  Water  1  Water !  became  the 
universal  cry  ;  and  an  old  soldier  on  the  outside,  through 
pity,  furnished  tbem  with  a  fen  skinfuls  of  it.  But 
these  scanty  supplies,  like  sprinklings  on  tbe  fire,  ser- 
ved only  to  feed  and  increase  the  flame.  From  ibis 
experience  of  its  effects,  Mr  Holwell,  their  chief,  de- 
termined to  drink  no  more ;  and  kept  hi*  mouth  moist 
by  sacking  the  perspiration  oat  of  his  shirt  sleeves,  and 


however  thirsty  he  was  before  immersion,  he  never  catching  the  drops  as  they  fell  from  bis  bead  and  face, 
continued  so  afterwards;  and  that,  though  be  soaked  **  Yon  cannot  imagine  (says  he)  how  unhappy  I  was 
himself  several  hours  in  the  day,  and  several  days  sue-  if  any  of  them  escaped  me."  He  came  into  the  pri- 
cessively,  in  salt-water,  be  perceived  not,  in  consequence  son  without  bis  coat,  the  season  being  too  hot  to  bear 
of  it,  the  least  taste  of  saltness  in  his  mouth.  He  alto  it;  and  one  of  his  miserable  companions,  observing  the 
further  suggests,  that  the  same  good  effect  might  per-  expedient  he  had  hit  upon  of  allaying  bia  thirst,  rob- 
haps  be  derived  from  dipping  the  sailer's  apparel  in  the  bed  him  front  time  to  time  of  a  considerable  part  of 
sea;  and  expresses  *  confidence  that  00  danger  of  catch-  his  store.  This  plunderer,  whom  he  found  to  be  a 
ing  cold  would  ensue.  young  gentleman  in  the  service  of  the  East  India  Corn- 

To  prevent  thr  calamity  of  famine,  at  tea,  it  has  been  pany,  afterwards  acknowledged,  that  be  owed  hit  life 
proposed  by  Dr  land,  that  the  powder  of  lalep  should  to  the  many  comfortable  draughts  wbich  he  derived 
constitute  part  of  the  provisions  of  every  ship's  com-      from  him.     Before  Mr  Holwell  adopted  this  mode  of 

relief,  be  had  attempted,  in  an  ungovernable  fit  of 
thirst,  to  drink  his  own  urine :  hut  it  was  so  intensely 
hitter,  that  a  second  taste  could  not  be  endured  ; 
whereas,  he  assures  us,  no  Bristol  water  could  be  more 
soft  and  pleasant  than  his  perspiration.  And  this,  we 
may  presume,  consisted  chiefly  of  animal  fat,  melted  by 

_0  ,  excessive  heat,   and  exuding  from  the  cellular  mem- 

the  property  also  of  concealing  the  nauseous  taste  of      brane  through  tbe  pores  of  the  skin. 


pany.  Tbis  powder  and  portable  soup,  dissolved  in 
boiling  water,  form  a  rich  thick  jelly ;  and  an  ounce 
of  each  of  those  articles  furnishes  one  day's  subsistence 
to  a  healthy  full  grown  man.  Indeed,  from  Dr  Per- 
cival's  experiments  it  appears,  that  aalep  contains  more 
nutritious  matter,  in  proportion  to  ita  bulk,  than  any 
other  vegetable  production  now  used  as  food,     It  has 


•alt-water;  and  consequently  may  be  of  great  advan- 
tage at  sea,  when  the  stock  of  fresh  water  is  so  far  con- 
sumed, that  tbe  mariners  are  put  upon  short  allowance. 
By  the  same  mucilaginous  quality,  it  covers  the  ofien- 
siveness,  and  even  in  some  measure,  corrects  the  acri- 
mony, of  salted  and  putrescent  meats.  But,  as  a  pre- 
1  servative  against  hunger,  salep  would  be  most  efficaci- 
ous combined  with  an  equal  weight  of  beef  suet.  .By 
swallowing  little  balls  of  this  lubricating  compound  at 
proper  intervals,  the  coata  of  the  stomach  would  be  de- 
fended from  irritation  :  and  as  oils  and  mucilages  are 
highly  nutritive,  of  slow  digestion,  and  indisposed  to 
pass  off  by  perspiration,  they  are  peculiarly  well  adap- 
ted to  support  life  in  small  quantities.  This  composi- 
tion is  superior  in  simplicity,  and  perhaps  equal  in  ef- 
ficacy, to  the  following  one,  so  much  extolled  by  Avi- 
renna  the  celebrated  Arabian  physician  ;  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  tbe  introduction  of  rhubarb,  cassia, 
tamarind*,  and  senna,  into  the  materia  medics.  "  Take 
sweet  almonds  and  beef  suet,  of  each  one  pound ;  of 
the  oil  of  violets  two  ounces  ;  and  of  tbe  roots  of  mat  ah- 
mallows  one  ounce  :  bray  these  ingredients  together  in 
a  mortar,  and  form  the  mass  into  boluses,  a  beau  he  tits 
3 


Persons  who  have  been  accustomed  to  animal  food, 
are  soon  reduced  when  supplied  only  with  tbe  farina- 
cea.  Several  years  ago,  to  determine  the  comparative 
nntritive  powers  of  different  substances,  an  ingenious 
yeung  physician,  as  Dr  Percival  informs  us,  made  a 
variety  of  experiments  on  himself,  to  which  be  unfor- 
tunately fell  a  sacrifice.  He  lived  a  month  upon  bread 
and  water;  and  under  this  regimen  of  diet  be  every 
day  diminished  much  in  hit  weight.  But  in  1784,  a 
student  of  physic  at  Edinburgh  confined  himself  1st 
a  longer  space  of  time  to  a  pint  of  milk  and  half  a 
pound  of  white  bread  daily :  And  he  assured  our  au- 
thor, that  he  passed  through  the  usual  labours  of  stud  v 
and  exercise  without  feeling  any  decay  of  health  oc 
strength,  and  without  any  sensible  loss  of  balk.  The 
cutaneous,  urinary,  and  alvino  excretions,  were  very 
scanty  during  the  whole  period  ;  and  the  discharge  of 
fasces  occurred  only  unce  in  a  week.  In  this  case  the 
oily  and  coagulable  parts  of  the  milk  probably  furnuti- 
ed  a  larger  proportion  of  aliment,  and  at  tbe  same 
time  contributed  to  check  the  waste  by  perspiration 
and  other  discharges  ;  for  oleaginous  substances  are 
retained  long,  in    the   body  by  their   viscidity.      Dr 
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.  RiisscI,  in  his  Natural  History  of  Aleppo,  relate*,  that  sorption  u  this 
*^id  those  seasons  when  oil  abounds,  the  inhabitants,  by 
indulgence  in  it,  are  deposed  to  fever,  and  affected 
with  infarctions  of  the  lung*  ;  maladies  which  indicate 
both  retention  and  obstruction.  Milk,  hat  been  suspect- 
ed by  some  of  producing  similar  effects,  though  in  a 
elighter  degree  ;  and  the  free  use  of  it  has  been  ou  this 
sccount  forbidden  to  asthmatics. 

Gum  arabic  might  be  a  good  substitute  for  talrp  in 
the  composition  already  recommended  j  and  as  it  will 
ffive  such  firmness  to  the  mass,  as  to  require  manduca- 
tion,  the  saliva,  by  this  means  separated  and  carried 
into  the  stomach,  would  further  contribute  to  assuage 
the  sensations  both   of  hunger  and   of  thirst. 
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be  expected  in  •  state  of  extreme    Hunger 
weakness  and  emaciation  gradually  induced  ;   because         1 
the  lymphatics  must  partake  of  the  general  want  of  tone  .  Hunn'- 
and  energy.     And  notwithstanding  the  salutary  effects        * 
of  wine  in  the  case  of  the  jockey,  who,  it  is  likely, 
had  been  reduced  by  sweating  as  well  as  by  abstinence, 
auch  a  stimulant  might  prove  dangerous,  and  even  fatal 
iu  other  cases.   It  appears  safer  therefore  to  advise  the 
exhibition  of  cordials  in  very  small  doses,  and  at  first 
considerably  diluted.     Slender  wine-whey  will  perhaps 
best  answer  this  purpose  ;  and  afford,  at  the  same  time, 
an  easy  and  pleasant  nourishment.     When  the  stomach 
has  been  a  little  strengthened,   an  egg  may  be  mixed 
with  tbe  whey,  or  administered  under  some  other  agree- 


Gv x  Arabic.  This  gum,  combined 
the  whites  of  eggs,  has  been  lately  extolled  in  France, 
under  the  name  of  patigumo,  at  a  remedy  for  catarrhal 
defluxiona.  DrPcrcival  has  seen  cakes  made  of  these 
ingredients,  and  thinks  tbey  might  very  well  be  ap- 
plied to  tbe  purpose  of  obviating  hunger.  They  are 
not  perishable  in  the  hottest  climates,  may  be  carried 
about  the  person  with  convenience,  and  though  very 
tough  are  pleasant  to  tbe  taste.  In  the  formula  by 
which  they  are  made,  the  proportion  of  sugar  it  too 
large,  and  that  of  gum  arabic  too  small,  if  the  mass  be 
intended  to  assuage  the  cravings  of  appetite.  Accord- 
ing to  our  author's  information,  the  receipt  is  as  fol- 
lows. "Take  of  fine  sugar  four  Ounces,  and  of  gum- 
arabic  one  ounce  :  Levigate  them  well  together  ;  and 
add  half  an  ounce  of  rose  water,  and  of  tbe  white  of 
eggs  a  sufficient  quantity." 

In  our  attempts  to  recover  those  wlio  have  suffered 
under  the  calamities  of  famine,  great,  circumspection  is 
required.  Warmth,  cordials,  and  fond,  are  the  means 
to  be  employed  ;  ana  it  ia  evident  that  these  may  prove 
too  powerful  in  their  operation,  if  not  administered 
with  caution  and  judgment.     For  the  body,  by  long      £.  Long.  it.  40.  N.  Lat.  47.  42. 


th  sugar  and  able  form.  The  yolk  of  one  was,  to  Cornaro,  sufficient 
for  a  meal ;  and  the  narrative  of  this  noble  Venetian, 
in  whom  a  fever  was  excited  by  the  addition  of  only 
two  ounces  of  food  to  his  daily  allowance,  shows,  that 
the  return  to  a  full  diet  should  be  conducted  with  great 
caution,  and  by  very  slow  gradations. 

HUNGEBFOBD,  a  town  of  Berkshire  in  Eng- 
land, seated  on  tbe  river  Kenoet,  in  a  low  and  watery 
soil.  It  is  a  great  thoroughfare  in  the  Bath  and  Bristol 
road,  sixty-five  miles  from  London  ;  and  was  formerly 
called  Inglcford-Charnamitrtet.  The  constable  of 
this  town,  who  is  chosen  annually,  is  lord  of  the  manor, 
which  be  holds  immediately  of  the  crown.  They  have 
a  horn  here  which  holdt  about  a  quart,  and  appears  by 
an  inscription  on  it  to  have  been  given  by  John  of 
Gaunt,  together  with  a  grant  of  tbe  royal  fishery,  in  a 
part  of  tbe  river  which  abounds  with  good  Ireutt  and 
craw- fish.-  Here  is  a  market  on  Wednesdays,  and  fair 
in  August.    Population  1057. 

HUNNINGUEN,   a  town   of  Alsace,  subject  to 
the  French  ;  seated  on  the  Bbine,  and  fortified  by  Vau- 
lts fortifications  were  demolished  since   1816. 


fasting,  it  reduced  to  a  state  of  more  than  infantile 
debility  *,  the  minuter  vessels  of  the  brain,  and  of  the 
otber  organs,  collapse  for  want  of  fluid*  to  distend 
them  ;  the  stomach  and  intestines  shrink  in  their  capa- 
city, and  the  heart  languidly  vibrates,  having  scarcely 
sufficient  energy  to  propel  the  scanty  current  of  blood. 
Under  such  circumstances,  a  proper  application  of  heat 
seems  an  essential  measure,  and  may  be  effected  by  pla- 
cing on  each  side  a  healthy  man  in  contact  with  the  pa- 
tient. Pediluvia  or  fomentations  may  alto  be  used  with 
vantage.     The  temperature  of  these  should  be  lower 


HUNNS,  a  fierce  and  savage  nation,  who  formerly 
inhabited  that  part  of  Sarmatia  bordering  on  the  Palua 
Mseotis  and  the  Tanais,  the  ancient  boundary  between 
Europe  and  Asia.  Their  country,  as  described  by  Pro- 
enpius,  lay  north  of  Mount  Caucasus,  which,  extend- 
ing from  the  Euxiue  to  the  Caspian  seas,  parts  Asiatic 
Sarmatia  from  Colchis,  Iberia,  and  Albania  ;  lying  on 
the  isthmus  between  the  two  seas  above  mentioned. 
Here  they  resided  unknown  toother  nations,  and  them- 
selves ignorant  nf  other  countries,  till  the  year  376. 
At  ibis  time,  a  hind  pursued  by  tbe  hunte  " 


than  that  of  the  human  body,  and  gradually  increased  cording  to  some  authors,  an  ox  stung  by  a  gad-fly,  ha- 

according  to  tbe  effects  of  their  stimulus.     New  milk,  ving  passed  the  marsh,  was  followed  by  some  Hunns  to 

weak   broth,  or  water  gruel,   ought   to  be  employed  the  other  side,  where  they  discovered  a  country  much 

butb  for  the  one  and  tbe  other  ;  as  nutriment  may  be  mora  agreeable  than  their  own.     On  their  return,  liav- 

conveyed  into  the  system  this  nay,  by  passages  probably  ing  acquainted  their  countrymen  with  what  tbey  had 

the  most  pervious  in  a  state  of  fasting,  if  not  too  long  seen,  the  whole  nation  passed  the  marsh,  and   falling 


protracted.  "  A  lad  at  Newmarket  f,  a  few  years  ago, 
having  been  almott  starved  in  order  that  he  might  be 
reduced  to  a  proper  weight  for  riding  a  match,  was 
weighed  at  nine  o'clock  in  tbe  morning,  and  again  at 
ten  i  and  he  was  found  to  have  gained  near  30  ounces 
in  weight  in  the  course  of  an  hour,  though  he  ha" 
drank  half  a  glass  of  wine  in  the  interval.  Thi 
probably  stimulated  tha  action  of  the  nervous  system, 
and  incited  nature,  exhausted  by  abstinence,  to  open 
the  absorbent  pores  of  the  whole  body,  in  order  to  suck 
in  tome  nourishment  from  tbe  air,"  But  no  such  ab- 
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upon  the  Alans,  who  dwelt  on  the  banks  of  the  Tai 
almost  exterminated  them.  Tbey  next  fell  "upon  tbe 
Ostrogoths,  whom  tbey  drove  ont  of  their  country,  and 
forced  to  retire  to  tbe  plains  between  tbe  Boryttbenea 
and  tbo  Tanais,  now  known  by  the  name  of  Podolia. 
,  though  he  had  only  Then  attacking  the  Visigoths,  tbey  obliged  them  to 
:„,.,r,..-.i  ti,„  ...: —  shelter  themselves  in  the  most  mountainous  parts  of 
their  country  ;  till  at  last  the  Gothic  nations  finding  it 
impossible  to  withstand  suoh  an  inundation  of  barbari- 
ans, obtained  leave  from  the  emperor  Valens  to  settle 
in  Thrace. 
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Th«  Hmm  thus  became  masters  of  ell  tbe 
J  between  tbe  Tanais  and  Danube  in  376,  where  tbey 
eontinoed  quietly  till  the  year  388,  when  gnat  num- 
ber* of  tbem  Were  taken  into  the  pay  of  Theodosiu*  I. 
but,  in  the  mean  time,  a  parly  of  them,  called  the 
JHephtheHte  or  ffkite  Hunnt,  who  bad  continued  in  A- 
aia,  overran  all  Mesopotamia,  and  even  laid  siege  to 
Edetan,  where  they  were  repotted  with  great  slaughter 
by  tbe  Ramans.  The  European  Hunnt  frequently  pas* 
Bed  the  Danube,  committing  the  greatest  ravages  in  the 
western  empire  ;  sometime*  they  fell  upon  tbe  eastern 
provinces,  where  they  put  all  to  fire  and  sword.  They 
were  often  defeated  and  repulsed  by  tbe  Bomans,  hut 
the  empire  was  now  too  weak  to  subds*  or  confine  them 
from  making  excursions ;  so  that  they  continued  to 
make  daily  encroachments,  and  became  every  day 
more  formidable  than  before.  In  411,  tbe  Htjona, 
under  Attila,  threatened  the  western  empire  with  total 
destruction.  This  monarch,  having  made  himself  ma- 
ster of  all  the  northern  countries  from  the  confines  of 
Persia  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  invaded  Meetia, 
Thrace,  and  lllyricum  ;  where  he  made  such  progress, 
that  the  emperor  not  thinking  himself  safe  in  Constan- 
tinople, withdrew  into  Asia.  Attila  then  broke  into 
Gaol ;  where  be  took  and  destroyed  several  cities,  ma*- 
swfring  the  inhabitants  with  the  greatest  crnelty.  At 
hut  lie  was  driven  out  with  great  slaughter  fay  Aetin 
tbe  Roman  general,  and  Theodoric  king  of  the  Goths, 
and  could  never  afterwards  make  any  great  progress. 
About  the  year  452  or  453  Attila  died,  and  bis  king- 
dom was  immediately  split  into  a  number  of  small  one* 
by  his  numerous  children,  who  waged  perpetual  wst 
with  each  other.  The  Hunns  then  ceased  to  be  formi- 
dable, and  became  daily  less  able  to  cope  with  the  other 
barbarous  nations  whom  Attila  had  kept  in  subjection. 
Still,  however,  their  dominion  was  considerable ;  and 
in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Great  they  were  masters  of 
Transylvania,  Wallacbia,  Servia,  Caniiola,  Carinthia, 
and  the  greater  part  of  Austria,  together  with  Bosnia, 
Sctavonia,  and  that  part  of  Hungary  which  lies  beyond 
the  Danube.  In  the  year  576,  while  Charles  was  in 
Saxony,  two  princes  of  the  Hunns,  Caganus  and  Jugunnt, 
sent  ambassadors  to  him,  desiring  his  friendship  and  al- 
liance. Charles  received  them  with  extraordinary  marks 
of  friendship,  and  readily  complied  with  their  request. 
Hontver,  they  entered,  not  long  after,  into  an  alliance 
with  Taffila  duke  of  Bavaria,  who  had  revolted  from 
Charles,  and  raised  great  disturbances  in  Germany. 
Charles  dissembled  his  resentment  till  he  had  entirely 
reduced  Bavaria,  when  be  resolved  to  revenge  himself 
on  the  Hunns  for  those  succours  tbey  had  underhand 
siren  to  bis  enemy.  Accordingly,  be  ordered  levies  to 
be  made. throughout  his  dominions  ;  and  having  by  that 
means  assembled  a  very  numeraus  army,  he  divided  ft 
into  two  bodies,  one  of  which  he  commanded  himself, 
and  the  other  he  committed  to  tbe  care  of  his  generals. 
The  two  armies  entered  tbe  kingdom  of  the  Hunns  at 
different  places,  ravaged  their  country  Far  and  near, 
burnt  thetr  villages,  and  took  all  their  strong  holds. 
This  he  continued  for  eight  years,  till  the  people  were 
almost  totally  extirpated  ;  nor  did  tbe  Hunns  ever  af- 
terwards recover  themselves,  or  appear  ae  a  distinct  na- 
tion. 

There  were  (wo  different  nations  that  went  by  tire 
name  of  Hunns  j  the  Nephthalitc  or  White  Hunos,  and 
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itry  the  Sarmatian  or  Scythian  Hunns.  The  former  ioha.  Haaea 
bited  a  rich  country,  bordering  to  the  north  on  Persia,  '■■  1  • 
and  at  a  great  distance  from  the  Sarmatian  or  Scythian 
Hunns,  with  whom  tbey  had  no  intercourse,  nor  tbo 
least  resemblance  either  in  their  persons  or  manner*. 
Tbey  were  a  powerful  nation,  and  often  served  against 
tbe  Romans  in  the  Persian  armies;  but  in  the  reign  of 
the  emperor  Zeno,  being  provoked  by  Perozes  king  of 
Persia  laying  claim  to  part  of  their  country,  they  de- 
feated the  Persians  in  two  pitched  battles,  slew  tbeir 
king,  overran  all  Persia,  and  held  it  in  subjection  foe- 
tbe  space  of  two  years,  obliging  Cabades,  the  son  and 
successor  of  Perozes,  to  pay  them  a  yearly  tribute. 
Those  Hunns,  Called  by  the  writers  of  those  times  tbe 
white  Htttma,  did  not  wander,  like  the  others,  from 
place  to  place  ;  but,  contented  with  tbeir  own  country, 
which  supplied  them  with  alt  necessaries,  they  lived  un- 
der a  regular  government,  subject  to  one  prince,  and 
seldom  made  inroads,  unless  provoked,  either  into  tbe 
Pemian  or  Roman  territories.  Tbey  lived  according 
to  their  own  laws,  and  dealt  uprightly  with  one  ano- 
ther, as  well  as  with  tbe  neighbouring  people.  Each 
of  their  great  men  used  to  choose  twenty  or  more  com- 
panions to  enjoy  with  him  his  wealth,  and  partake  or 
all  his  diversions  ;  hut,  upon  his  decease,  they  Were  all 
buried  with  him  in  the  same  grave.  This  custom  sa- 
vours of  barbarity]  bat  in  every  other  respect,  tbe 
Nephthalite  were  a  far  more  civilised  nation  than  tlie 
Scythian  Hunns,  whu,  breaking  into  the  empire,  filled 
most  of  tbe  provinces  of  Europe  with  blood  and  slaugh- 
ter. 

The  latter  were,  according  to  Ammiannt  Marcelli- 
tins,  a  savage  people,  exceeding  in  cruelty  the  most  bar- 
barous nations.  They  began  to  practise  tbeir  cruelty, 
says  Jornandes,  upon  their  own  children  the  very  first 
day  they  come  into  tbe  world,  cutting  and  mangling 
the  cheeks  of  their  males,  to  prevent  the  growth  of 
bair  which  they  must  have  looked  upon,  contrary  to  the 
sentiments  of  other  nations,  as  unbecoming  and  unman- 
ly. They  bad,  perhaps,  in  this  practice  another  view, 
which  Jornandes  seems  to  insinuate  elsewhere,  viz.  to 
Strike  terror  into  the  enemy  with  their  countenances, 
thus  deformed  and  covered  with  bears.  They  had  no 
other  food  but  roots  and  raw  meat,  being  quite  unac- 
quainted with  tbe  use  of  fire,  and  no  houses  at  all,  not 
even  huts;  but  lived  con-tnntly  exposed  to  the  air  in 
the  woods,  and  on  the  mountains,  where,  from  their 
infancy,  they  were  inured  to  hunger,  thirst,  and  all 
manner  of  hardships:  nay,  they  had  such  an  aversion 
10  houses,  which  they  called  the  sepahkrti  of  the  living, 
that,  when  they  went  into  other  countries,  they  could 
hardly  he  prevailed  upon  to  come  within  the  walls  of 
any  house,  not  thinking  themselves  tale  when  shut  up 
and  covered.  They  used  even  to  eat  and  sleep  on  horse- 
back, scarce  ever  dismounting;  which,  in  all  likeli- 
hood, induced  Zosimus  to  write,  that  the  Hunns  could 
not  walk.  They  covered  their  nakedness  with  goats 
(kins,  or  the  skins  of  a  sort  of  mice  sewtd  together. 
I>ay  and  night  were  indifferent  to  them,  as  to  buying, 
felling,  eating,  and  drinking.  They  had  no  law,  nor 
any  kind  of  religion  ;  but  complied  with  their  inclina- 
tion!!, whatever  they  prompted  them  to,  without  the 
least  restraint,  or  distinction  between  good  and  evil.  In 
war,  they  began  the  battle  with  great  fury,  and  a  hi- 
deout noise :  but  if  tbey  met  with  a  vigorous  Opposition, 
their. 
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Hubui,  their  fury  began  to  abate  after  the  lint  onset ;  and 
llantac  WDen  ooce  put  ;,,to  disorder,  the;  never  rallied,  but 
"  '  '*  fled  in  the  utmost   roufiiaino.     They  were  quite  unac- 

quainted with  the  art  of  besieging  towns ;  and  aethors 
observe,  that  they  sever  attacked  the  enemy**  camp. 
They  were  a  faithless  nation,  and  thought  themselves 
no  longer  bound  by  the  most  solemn  treaties,  than  they 
touod  their  advantage  in  observing  them.  Hence  we 
often  find  them,  upon,  the  least  proapeet  of  obtaining 
more  advantageous  condition*,  breaking  into  the  Bo- 
man  empire,  in  defiance  of  the  moat  solemn  oaths  and 
engagement*.  Several  corps  of  Hunna,  after  their 
coming  into  Europe,  served  in  the  Human  armies  a. 
gainst  the  Gutha  and  other  barbarous  nations ;  nay, 
they  were  ready,  for  hire,  to  fight  against  escb  other, 
being  blind  to  every  other  regard  and  consideration. 

HUNTER,  a  name  given  to  a  hone  qualified  to 
earry  a  person  in  the  chase.  The  shape  of  the  bone 
designed  for  this  service,  should  be  strong  and  well  knit 
together,  as  the  jockeys  express  it.  Irregular  or  un- 
equal shapes  in  these  creatures  are  alwajs  n  token  of 
weakness.  The  inequalities  in  shape  which  show  a  hone 
improper  for  the  chase,  are  the  having  a  large  bead 
and  a  email  neck,  a  large  leg  and  a  small  foot,  and  the 
like.  The  bead  of  the  hunter  should  indeed  atwaye  be 
large,  but  the  neck  should  also  be  thick  and  strung  to 
support  it.  The  head  should  be  lean,  the  nostrils  wide, 
and  the  windpipe  straight  - 

The  hunter,  in  order  to  his  behaving  well  in  the 
field,  ought  to  have  great  care  aod  indulgence  in  the 
stable:  be  ought  to  have  as  mochrest  and  quiet  as  may 
he,  to  be  kept  well  supplied  with  good  meat,  clean  lit- 
ter, and  fresh  water  by  him ;  he  should  be  often  dressed, 
and  suffered  to  sleep  as  much  as  be  please*.  HesheoM 
be  so  fed,  that  hi*  dung  may  be  rather  soft  than  hard, 
and  it  must  be  of  a  bright  and  clean  colour.  All  this 
may  be  easily  managed  by  the  continual  observance  and 
change  of  bis  food,  as  occasion  requires.  After  bis 
usual  semirings  be  should  tare  exercise*  and  mashes  of 
sweet  malt,  or  bread  and  beans  ;  or  wheat  and  bean* 
mixed  together,  are  to  be  his  best  food,  and  beans  and 
oats  hie  wont. 

Seme  very  great  sportsmen  are  for  keeping  their 
bones  nut  at  grass  all  the  buck-bunting  season,  never 
taking  them  up  into  the  stable  nt  all,  but  allowing  them 
in  the  field  as  much  oat*  with  their  grass  as  they  will 
•at.  The  hone  may  be  thus  rid  three  day*  in  the  week 
far  the  whole  season,  and  never  damaged  by  it,  nor 
ever  showing  any  marks  of  harm  afterward*. 

The  whole  shape  of  a  horse  intended  for  a  hunter, 
she-old  be  this  :  The  ears  should  be  small,  open,  and 
pricked;  or  though  they  be  somewhat  long,  yet  if  they 
stand  np  erect  and  bold  like  these  of  a  fox,  it  is  n  sign 
of  toughness  or  bardines*.  Tbe  forehead  should  be  long 
and  broad,  not  flat,  or,  as  it  is  usually  termed,  mart- 
faced,  bat  rising  in  the  middle  like  that  of  n  hare  j  the 
feather  should  be  placed  above  the  eye,  the  contrary 
being  thought  by  some  to  threaten  blindness.  The  eye* 
should  be  full,  large,  and  bright  j  the  nostrils  net  only 
huge,  hot  looking  red  end  fresh  within ;  " 


and  fresh  nostril  n  always  esteemed  a  sign  of  a  good 
wind.     The  month  should  be  large,  deep  in  the  tricks, 


formed  for  a  free  passage  of  the  breath.     This  defect  in    H outer. 

a  hone  is  expressed  among  the  dealers  by  tbe  phrase  -*  i      * 

cant-throppUd.     The   bead    should  be  so  net  on  to  the 

■eck,  that  a  space  may  be  felt  between  the  neck  and 

the  chine;  when  there  is  no  snch  space,  tbe  horse  ie 

said  to  be  hull-necked  ;  and  this  is  not  only  a  blemish 

in  the  beauty  of  the  bone,  but  it  also  occasion*  his 

wind  not  to  be  so  good.     The  crest  should  be  strong, 

firm,  and  well  risen ;  the   neck  should  be  straight  and 

firm,  not  loose  and  pliant  ;  the  breast  should  be  strung 

and  bread,  tbe  ribs  round  like  a  barrel,  tbe  fillet*  large, 

the  buttock*  rather  oval  than  bread,   tbe  lags  clean, 

flat,   and  straight)    and,    finally,    tbe   mane  and  tail 

ought  to  be  long  and  thin,  not  short  and  bushy,  the 

last  being  counted  a  mark  of  dnlnese.     When  a  hunter 

is   thus  chosen,  and  has  been  taught  snch  obedience, 

that  he  will  readily  answer  to  the  rider'*  signals  both 

of  the  bridle  and  hand,  tbe  voice,  the  calf  of  the  leg, 

and  the  spun )  that  he  knew*  bow  to  make  hi*  way 

forward,  and  has  gained  a  true  temper  of  month,  and 

n  right  placing  of  hi*  head,  and  ha*  learned  to  step 

and  to  turn  readily,  if  hi*  age  be  sufficiently  advanced, 

he  is  ready  tor  the  field.     It  is  n  rule  with  all  staunch 

sportsmen,  that  no  hone  should  be  used  in  hunting  till 

be  is  fall  five  yean  old ;  some  will  bunt  them  at  four, 

but  the  bone  at  this  time  is  not  come  up  to  hia  true 

strength  and  courage,  and  will    not  only  fail   at  everj 

tuugh  trial,  but  will  be  subject  to  strains  and  accidents 

of  that  kind,  much  more  than  if  he  were  to  he  kept 

another  year  first,  when  bis  strength  wenld  be  mere 

confirmed. 

When  tbe  hunter  is  five  yean  old,  be  may  be  put  to 
grass  from  the  middle  of  May  till  Bartholomew- tide ; 
for  the  weather  between  these  is  so  bet,  thet  it  will  be 
very  proper  to  spare  him  from  work.  At  Bartholomew- 
tide,  the  strength  of  the  gran  beginning  to  be  nipped 
by  frosts  and  cold  dew*,  *o  that  it  is  apt  to  engender 
crudities  in  the  horse,  be  should  be  taken  np  while  bis 
noat  is  yet  smooth  nnd  sleek,  and  put  into  tbe  stable. 
When  he  is  first  brought  home,  he  should  be  put  in 
some  secure  and  specious  place,  when  be  nay  evanuate 
his  body  by  degrees,  end  be  brought  not  all  at  once  to 
the  warm  keeping  ;  the  next  night  he  may  be  stabled 
up.  It  is  a  general  rule  with  many  not  to  clothe  and 
stable  up  their  hones  till  two  or  three  days  after  they 
are  taken  from  grass,  and  ot  ben  who  put  them  in  the 
■table  after  tbe  firet  night,  yet  will  net  drew  and  clothe 
them  till  three  or  four  day*  afterward  ;  but  all  this,  ex- 
cept tbe  keeping  the  bone  one  day  in  a  large  and  cool 
place,  is  needles*  caution. 

Then  is  a  general  practice  among  the  grooms,  in 
many  place*,  of  giving  their  bunten  wheat-straw  a* 
■nan  a*  they  take  them  np  from  gran.  They  say  they 
do  this  to  take  up  their  bellies  ;  but  then  seems  much 
reason  to  disapprove  of  this.  The  change  is  very  vio- 
lent, nnd  the  nature  of  the  straw  so  heating  and  dry- 
ing, that  there  seems  great  reason  to  fear  that  the 
astringent  nature  of  it  would  be  prejudicial,  more  than 
is  at  first  perceived.  It  is  always  found  that  the  dung 
is  bard  after  this  food,  nnd  is  voided  with  pain  and  dif- 
ficulty, which  is  in  general  very  wrong  for  this  sort  of 


hone.  It  i*  better  therefore  to  avoid  this  straw- feeding, 
and  hairy.  The  windpipe  should  be  Urge,  and  appear  and  to  depend  upon  moderate  airing,  warm  clothing, 
straight  when  he  bridle*  hi*  bead  j  for  if,  on  the  eon-  and  good  ohi  hay  and  old  «en,  than  to  have  recourse 
trary,  it  huuuw  lite  a  htm  on  bin  bridling,  it  is  act)      to  any  thing  of  this  kind. 
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Hunter.  Wh«n  the  bone  hat  evacoatfd  all  hie  grass,  hhiI  Ins 
*i  v  '  been  properly  shod,  and  the  tboet  have  hid  time  to 
settle  to  hit  feet,  he  may  be  ridden  abroad,  and  treat' 
ed  in  (nil  manner:  the  groom  ought  to  visit  him  early 
in.  the  morning,  at  five  o'clock  in  the  long  day),  and 
at  six  in  the  abort  ones  ;  he  moat  then  clean  out  the 
■table,  and  feel  the  horse's  neck,  flank,  and  belly,  to 
find  the  state  of  his  health.  If  the  flank  feela  loft  and 
flabby,  there  it  a  necessity  of  good  diet  to  harden  it, 
otherwise  any  great  exercise  will  occasion  swellings 
and  goutiness  in  the  heels.  After  this  examination,  a 
handful  or  two  of  good  old  oats,  well  sifted,  should  be 
given  him ;  this  will  make  him  have  more  inclination 
to  water,  and  will  alio  make  the  water  sit  belter  on  hi* 
stomach,  than  if  he  drank  fasting.  After  this,  be  is  to 
be  tied  up  and  dressed.  If  in  the  doing  of  Ibis  he 
opens  his  month,  as  if  he  would  bite,  or  attempts  to 
kick  at  the  person,  it  is  a  proof  that  the  teeth  of  the 
currycomb  ere  too  sharp,  and  must  be  filed  blunter. 
If  after  this  he  continues  the  same  tricks,  it  is  through 
wantonness,  and  he  should  be  corrected  for  it  with  the 
whip.  The  intent  of  currying  being  only  to  raise 
the  dost,  this  is  to  be  brushed  off  afterwards  with  a 
linrao-tail  nailed  to  a  handle,  or  any  other  light  brush. 
Then  he  is  to  be  rubbed  down  with  the  brush,  and 
dusted  a  second  time ;  he  should  then  be  rubbed  over 
with  a  wet  hand,  and  all  the  loose  hairs,  and  whatever 
foulness  there  is,  should  be  picked  off.  When  this 
is  done,  and  he  is  wiped  dry  as  at  first,  e  large  saddle- 
cloth is  to  be  put  on,  reaching  down  to  the  spurring 
place ;  then  the  saddle  is  to  be  put  on,  and  a  clotb 
thrown  over  it'  ibat  lie  may  not  take  cold  :  then  rnb 
down  his  legs,  and  pick  his  feet  with  an  iron  picket, 
and  let  the  mane  and  tail  be  combed  with  a  wet  mane- 
comb.  Lastly,  it  it  a  custom  to  spurt  tome  beer  in  his 
mouth  just  before  the  leading  him  out  of  the  stable. 
Jin  should  then  be  mounted,  and  walked  a  mile  at 
least  to  tome  running  water,  and  there  watered  ;  but 
Jie  must  only  be  suffered  to  take  about  half  his  water  at 
one  drinking.  *• 

It  ii  the  custom  of  many  to  gallop  the  horse  at  a  vio- 
lent rate  as  toon  as  he  comes  out  of  the  water ;  but  this 
it  extremely  wrong  for  many  reasons.  It  endangers 
the  breaking  a  liorst'n  wind  more  than  any  other  prac- 
tice, and  often  hat  been  the  occation  of  bursting  very 
good  horses.  It  utet  them  alto  to  the  disagreeable  trick 
we  Hod  in  many  horses,  of  running  away  at  toon  at  ever 
they  come  out  of  the  water :  and  with  toroe  it  makes 
them  averse  to  drinking,  so  that  they  will  rather  en- 
dure thirst,  and  hurt  themselves  greatly  by  it,  than 
bring  on  the  violent  exercise  which  they  remember  al- 
ways followt  it.  The  better  way  is  to  walk  him  a  little 
after  he  is  out  of  the  water,  then  put  him  to  a  gentle 
gallop  for  a  little  while,  and  after  this  to  bring  him  to 
the  water  again.  This  should  be  done  three  or  four 
timet,  till  be  will  not  drink  any  more.  If  there  is  a 
hilly  place  near  tbe  watering  place,  it  it  always  well  to 
ride  up  to  it;  if  otherwise,  any  place  it  to  be  chosen 
where  there  it  free  air  and  sun.  That  the  creature  may 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  this,  be  it  not  to  be  galloped,  but 
walked  about  in  this  place  an  bonr,  and  then  taken 
home  to  the  stable.  Tbe  pleasure  the  horse  himself 
takes  in  these  airings  when  well  managed  is  very  evi- 
dent ;  for  he  will  gape,  yawn,  and  shrug  np  his  body  : 
and  in  these,  whenever,  he   would  stand  still  to  stale, 


dung,  or  listen  to  any  noite,  he  it  not  to  be  hindered   Hanter. 
from  it,  but  encouraged  in  every  thing  of  this  kind.        **— V 

Tbe  advantage!  of  these  airings  are  very  evident  ] 
they  purify  the  blood,  teach  tbe  creature  how  to  make 
bit  breathing  agree  with  the  rest  of  the  motions  of  his 
body,  and  give  him  an  appetite  to  hit  food,  which  hun- 
ter* and  racert  thai  are  kept  stalled  op  are  otberwi** 
very  apt  to  lose.  On  returning  from  airing,  the  litter 
of  tbe  ttsble  should  be  fresh,  and  by  stirring  this  and 
whistling,  he  will  be  brooght  to  stale.  Then  be  is  to 
be  led  to  hit  stall,  and  tied  np,  and  again  carefully  rob- 
bed down ;  then  he  should  be  covered  with  a  linen 
clotb  next  bit  body,  and  a  canvat  one  over  that,  made 
to  fit  bim,  and  reaching  down  to  his  leg*.  This,  at  lite 
duke  of  Newcastle  obtervet,  is  a  custom  which  we  learn- 
ed of  tbe  Turks,  who  are  of  all  people  the  most  nice 
and  careful  of  their  hone*.  Over  thit  covering  there 
thoold  be  put  a  body-cloth  of  six  or  eight  strap!  ;  this 
keeps  hi*  belly  in  thnpe,  and  doe*  not  hurt  him.  Tbia 
clothing  will  be  sufficient  while  the  weather  is  not  very 
sharp  *,  but  in  severe  teaaons,  when  the  hair  begins  to 
rise  and  start  in  tbe  uncovered  part,  a  woollen  cloth  i* 
to  be  added,  nod  tbii  will  always  prove  fully  suffi- 
cient. 

Different  bones,  and  different  seasons,  make  variety 
of  the  degree  of  clothing  necessary  j  but  there  always 
is  an  obviout  rule  to  point  out  the  necessary  changes, 
the  roughness  of  the  coat  being  a  mark  of  the  want 
of  clothing,  and  the  smoothness  of  it  a  proof  that  tha 
clothing  is  sufficient.  ■  Therefore  if  at  any  time  the 
hair  is  found  to  start,  it  it  a  notice  that  some  farther 
clothing  is  to  be  added. 

If  the  borse  sweat  much  in  the  night,  it  is  a  sign 
that  he  is  over  fed  and  wants  exercise  :  this  therefore  i* 
easily  remedied.  An  hour  or  more  after  the  hone  it 
come  in  from  hit  airing,  the  groom  should  give  him  » 
wisp  of  clean  hay,  malting  him  eat  it  ont  of  bis  hand  ; 
after  this  let  the  manger  be  well  cleaned  out,  and  a 
quartern  of  oatt  clean  lifted  be  given  him.  If  be  eatt 
up  this  with  an  appetite,  he  should  have  mere  given 
him  ;  bnt  if  he  t*  slow  and  indifferent  about  it,  he  must 
have  no  more.  The  bosiness  is  to  give  him  enough, 
bnt  not  to  cloy  him  with  food. 

If  tbe  hone  gets  flesh  too  fast  on  this  home  feeding, 
he  is  not  to  be  stinted  to  prevent  it,  bnt  only  hit  exer- 
cite  increased  ;  this  will  take  down  hit  fleih,  and  at  tbe 
same  time  give  him  strength  and  wind.  After  tbe  feed- 
ing in  the  morning  it  over  the  stable  it  tn  be  shut  np, 
nnly  leaving  him  a  little  hay  on  hit  litter.  He  need  be 
no  more  looked  at  till  one  o'clock,  and  then  only  rub- 
bed down,  and  left  again  to  the  time  of  hi*  evening 
watering,  which  it  four  o'clock  in  tbe  summer  and 
three  in  the  winter.  When  be  hat  been  watered,  he 
mutt  be  kept  out  an  hour  or  two,  or  more  if  necessary, 
and  then  taken  home  and  nibbed  at  after  the  morning 
watering.  Then  he  it  to  have  a  feed  of  corn  at  six 
o'clock,  and  another  at  nine  at  night;  and  being  thm 
cleaned,  and  bis  litter  pnt  in  order,  and  hay  enough  left 
for  the  night,  be  it  to  be  left  till  morning.  This  is  the 
direction  for  one  day,  and  in  this  manner  he  it  to  be 
treated  every  day  for  a  fortnight ;  at  tbe  end  of  which 
time  his  flesh  will  be  so  hardened,  hit  wind  to  impro- 
ved, and  'his  mouth  to  quickened,  and  bit  gallop 
brought  to  so  good  a  stroke,  that  be  will  be  fit  to  be 
not  to  moderate  hunting.  During  tbe  time  that  he  ii 
used 
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Hunter.  "*ed  to  hunting,  he  mult  be  ordered  on  bit  days  of  rest 
■"■»  '"^  exactly  as  ii  directed  for  tbe  fortnight  Trbe.li  be  is  in 
preparation  j  but  at  hh  exercise  ia  now  greatly  increa- 
sed, he  rnoit  be  allowed  a  more  strength  riling  food, 
mixing  some  old  split  bean  at  every  feeding  with  hie 
oats. 

And  if  tots  i9  not  found  to  be  sufficient,  the  following 
bread  mast  be  given  :  let  two  pecks  of  old  beans  and 
one  peck  of  wheat  be  ground  together,  and  made  into 
an  indifferently  fine  meal ;  then  knead  it  Into  dough 
with  some  warm  water,  and  a  good  quantity  of  yeast ; 
let  it  lie  a  time  that  it  may  rise  and  swell,  which  will 
make  the  bread  tbe  lighter;  then  make  it  into  loaves  of 
a  peck  each,  and  let  it  be  baked  in  a  slow  oven,  that  it 
may  be  thoroughly  done  without  being  burnt;  when  it 
is  taken  out  of  the  oven,  it  must  be  set  bottom  upwards 
to  cool ;  when  it  is  one  day  old  the  crust  is  to  be  chip- 
ped off,  and  the  crumb  ghn  him  for  food.  When  this 
is  ready,  he  shonld  have  some  of  it  at  least  once  in  the 
day  :  but  it  is  not  to  be  made  the  only  food,  bnt  some 
feeds  are  to  be  of  oats  alone,  some  of  oats  and  this  bread, 
and  some  of  oats  and  beans  mixed  together.  The  mak- 
ing a  variety  in  this  manner  being  the  best  of  aH  me- 
thods far  keeping  up  the  appetite,  which  is  often  apt  to 
fait. 

The  day  before  the  horse  is  to  him t,  he  must  have 
no  beans,  because  they  are  hard  of  digestion,  but  only 
some  oats  with  this  bread  :  or  if  he  will  be  brought  to 
eat  the  bread  alone,  that  will  be  best  of  all.  Hit  even- 
*  ing  feed  should  on  this  day  be  somewhat  earlier  than 

usual ;  and  after  this  he  is  only  to  have  a  wisp  of 
hay  out  of  the  groom's   hand  till  he  return  from  hunt- 

Hunter,  Dr  WBliam,  a  celebrated  anatomist  and 
physician,  was  born  on  the  23d  of  May  1718,  at  Kilbride 
Dr  Foart    jn  the  county  of  Lanerk  in  Scotland.      He  was  the  se- 
;™™"o*.  venth  of  the  children  of  John  and  Agnes  Hunter,   who 
V  Mi  nrulnt,fc&  °°  a  amall  estate  in  that  parish  called  Long  Cal- 
rritiH&  0/  derwood,  which  had  been  long  in  the  possession  of  hie 
3r  IV.         family.     His   great  grandfather  by   his  father's  side, 
looter.       WM  t  younger  son  of  Hunter  of  Hunt  erst  on,  chief  of 
the  family  of  that  name.     At  the  age  of  fourteen  his 
father  sent  him  to  the  college  of  Glasgow.     In  this  se- 
minary he  passed  five  years,  and  by  his  prudent  beha- 
viour and  diligence  acquired  the  esteem  of  the  profes- 
sors, and  the  reputation  ef  being  a  good  scholar.     His 
father  had  designed  him  for  the  church  :  but  the  idea 
of  subscribing  to  articles  of  faith  was  so  repugnant  to 
the  liberal   mode  of  thinking  he  had  already  adopted, 
that  he  felt  an   insuperable  aversion  to  bis  theological 
pursuits.     In  this  state  of  mind  he  happened   to  be- 
come  acquainted   with  Dr  Cullen,  tbe  late  celebrated 
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partnership  With  Dr  Cullen.  He  accordingly  set  out  Hunur. 
far  Edinburgh  in  November  1540;  and  continued  there  '■■  V'^ 
till  the  following  spring,  attending  tbe  lectures  of  the 
medical  professors,  and  amongst  other*  those  of  the  late 
Dr  Alexander  Monro,  who  many  years  afterwards,  in 
allusion  to  this  circumstance,  styled  himself  his  old 
matter, 

Mr  Hunter  arrived  in  London  in  the  summer  of 
1741,  and  took  up  bis  residence  at  Mr,  afterwards  Dr, 
Smellie's,  who  was  at  that  time  an  apothecary  in  Pall 
Mall,  He  brought  with  him  a  letter  of  recommenda- 
tion to  his  countryman  Dr  James  Douglas,  from  Mr 
Foulis,  printer  in  Glasgow,  who  had  been  useful  to  the 
doctor  in  collecting  for  him  different  editions  of  Ho- 
race. Dr  Douglas  was  then  intent  on  a  great  anato- 
mical work  on  tbe  bonet,  which  he  did  not  live  to 
complete,  and  was  looking  oat  for  a  young  man  of 
abilities  and  industry  whom  he  might  employ  as  a  dis- 
sector. This  induced  him  to-  pay  particular  attention 
to  Mr  Hunter;  and  finding  him  acute  and  sensible,  be 
desired  him  to  make  him  another  visit,  A  second  con- 
venation  confirmed  the  doctor  in  the  good  opinion  be 
had  formed  of  Mr  Hunter ;  and  without  any  farther 
hesitation  he  invited  him  into  his  family  to  assist  in  bis 
dissections  and  to  superintend  the  education  of  his 
eon.— Mr  Hunter  having  accepted  Dr  Douglas"*  invi- 
tation, was  by  his  friendly  assistance  enabled  to  enter 
himself  as  a  surgeon's  pupil  at  St  George's  Hospital 
under  Mr  James  Wilkie,  and  as  a  dissecting  pupil  un- 
der Dr  Frank  Nichols,  who  at  that  time  taught  ana- 
tomy with  considerable  reputation.  He  likewise  at- 
tended a  course  of  lecture*  on  experimental  philosophy 
hy  Dr  DesaguHers.  Of  these  mean*  of  improvement 
he  did  not  fail  to  make  a  proper  use.  He  soon  became 
expert  in  dissection,  and  Dr  Douglas  was  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  having  several  of  his  preparations  engraved. 
But  before  many  months  had  elapsed,  lie  had  the  mi*- 
fottune  to  lose  this  excellent  friend. — The  death  of  Dr 
Douglas,  however,  made  no  change  in  the  situation  of 
our  author.  He  continued  to  reside  with  the  doctor's 
family,  and  to-  pursue  hi*  studies  with  the  same  diligence 
as  lie  fore. 

In  1743  be  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  an 
essay  on  the  Structure  and  Diseases  of  articulating 
Cartilage*.  This  ingenious  paper,  on  a  subject  whiclr 
till  then  had  not  been  sufficiently  investigated,  affords 
a  striking  testimony  of  the  rapid  progress  he  had  made 
in  his  anatomical  inquiries.  As  be  had  it  in  contem- 
plation to  teach  anatomy,  hi*  attention  was  directed" 
principally  to  this  abject ;  and  it  deserves  to  be  men- 
tioned a*  an  additional  mark  of  his  prudence,  that 
did  not  precipitately  engage  in  the   attempt,  but 


professor  at  Edinburgh,  who  was  then  just  established     passed  several  years  in-  acquiring  such  a  degree  of  know- 


1  practice  at  Hamilton  under  the  patronage  of  thi 
dnke  of  Hamilton.  Dr  Cullen's  conversation  soon  de- 
termined him  to  lay  aside  all  thoughts  of  the  church, 
and  to  devote  himself  to  the  profession  of  physic  Hi* 
father's  content  having  been  previously  obtained,  Mr 
Hunter  in  1737  went  to  reside  with  Dr  Cullen.  In 
the  family  of  this  excellent  friend  and  preceptor  be 
passed  nearly  three  years :  and  these,  as  be  has  been 
often  heard  to  acknowledge,  were  tbe  happiest  years 
of  his  life.  It  was  then  agreed,  that  he  abould  go  and 
prosecute  his  medical  studies  at  Edinburgh  and  Lon- 
don, and  afterwards  return  to  settle   at  Hamilton  in 


ledge  and  such  a  collection  of  preparations,  as  might 
insure  him  success.  Dr  Nichols,  to  whom  he  com- 
municated bis  scheme,  and  who  declined  giving  lec- 
tures about  that  time  in  favour  of  the  late  Dr  Law- 
rence, did  not  give  bim  mnch  encouragement  to  pro- 
secute it.  Bnt  at  length  an  opportunity  presented  it- 
self for  tbe  display  of  his  abilities  as  a  teacher.  A  so- 
ciety of  navy  surgeons  had  an  apartment  in  Covent 
Garden,  where  tbey  engaged  the  late  Mr  Samuel  Sharpe 
to  deliver  a  coarse  of  lecture*  on  tbe  operations  of  sur- 
gery. Mr  Sharpe  continued  to  repeat  this  course, 
till   finding  that  it  interfered  too  much  with  his  other 
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IhMtw-  engagnaentt,  be  declined  the  task  in  favour  of  Mr  tb*  physio'ian*  of  tbe  Bciiiidi  Vjieg-iu  boapataif  we  find  jfnasws 
11 '  »■  -'  Hunter ;  who  gsva  the  society  10  diucIi  ait  it  faction,  the  governors  ef  tbat  institution  voting  their  '*■  thsnkt  . 
that  they  requested  him  to-  extend  bia  plan  to  anatomy,  to  Dr  HtnUat  far  tba  serwoes  Ua  hml  dene  the  bosfu- 
aud  at  Brat  be  hud  the  «m  of  their  room  for  hi*  lac-  t«l,  and  for  his  continuing  in  it  aa  one.  of.  Ibe  phvw- 
tures.  This  happened  i»  tba.  winter  of  1746.  Ha  cyan*:"  so  tbat  ha  seems  t»  ba*e  bean  established  in 
is  said  (a  have  experienced  aweb  solicitude  when  lin  this  office  without  the  usual  form  of  an  election.  Tba 
began  to  speak  in  public  :  but  the  applause  he  met  with  year  following  ha  was  admitted  a  Itcaatiatuef  the  Royal 
soon  inspired  Urn  with  courage  j  wd  by  degrees  be  College  of  Physicians.  Seen  afterward*  be  was  elected 
became  to  fond  of  teaching,  tUet  for  many  jews  be-  a  member  of  ibe  Medical  Society  j  and  to-  the  Obacrm- 
fure  hia  dtath  be  was  naver  happier  tban  when  employ-  torn*  and  Inquiries  published  by  tbat  society,  be  at  dif- 
ed  in  delivering  a  lecture.  Tbe  profits  of  hi*  two  fir  it  ft  rent  period*  contributed  several  valuable  papers. 
course*  were  considerable ;  but  by  contributing  to  the  In  1 76a.  we  find  bin  warmly  engaged  in  cautrover- 
wantfl  of  different  friends,  he  found  himself  at  the  re-  sy,  supporting  his  claim  la  different  anatomical  diaco- 
tura  of  the  nest  season  obliged  to  defer  bis  lecture*  Cm  series,  in  a  work  entitled  Medical  Couuucataries,  the 
a  fortnight,  merely  because  be  bad  not  money  enough-  atyle  of  which  ia  correct  aod  spirited.  A*  an  excuse 
to  defray  the  necessary  ex.  pence  of  advertisements,  for   tba  tardine**  with    wbich    be    brought    forth    tfata 

In  1747  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  corpora-  work,  be  obatrvea  in  his  introduction,  that  it  required 

tion  of  surgeon*  ;  and  in  the  spring  of  tba  following  a  good  deal  of  time,  and   he  bad  little  to  spare ;  that 

year,  soon  after  the  close  of  bis  lectures,  be  *t\  out  in,  tb*  subject  was  unpleasant,  and  therefore  he  was  very 

companv   with   hi*   pupil,   Mr  James  Douglas,   nn  a  aeldom  in  tbe  humour  to  take  it  up.     In  this  publics  - 

tour  through  Holland  to  Pari*.     Hi*  lectures  saffered  tion  he  confined  himself  chiefly  to  a  dispute  with  the 

no  interruption  by  this  journey,  aa  hat  returned  to  Eng-  present  learned  professor  of  anatomy  at  Edinburgh, 

land    soon  enough   to  prepare   for   bis   winter-coiine,  concerning  injection*  of  tbe  testicle,  the  duct*,  of  the 

which  began  about  the  uaual  time.  Ucbrynul  gland,   the   origin  and  use  of  tbe  lymphatic 

At  first  be  practised  both  surgery  and  midwifery :  vessels,  and  absorption  by  veins.  He  likewise  defend- 
but  to  the  former  of  tbeae  he  had  always  an  aversion,  ed  himself  against  a.  reproach  thrown  upon  him  by 
Hia  patron,  Dr  James  Douglas,  had  acquired  consider-  Professor  Monro  senior,  by  giving  a  concise  account  uf 
able  reputation  in  midwifery  j  and  this  probably  indu-  a  controversy  be  was  involved  ia  with  Mr  Pott  con- 
ced  Mr  Hunter  to  direct  hi*  view*  chiefly  to  tbe  same  ceroid g  tbe  discovery  of  tbe  Hernia,  Congenita. 


e  of  practice.  His  being  elected  one  of  tbe  surgeon 
raen-midwives,  first  to  the  Middlesex,  and  soon  after- 
wards to  the  British  Lying-in  Hospital,  assisted  in 
bringing  him  forward  in  this  branch  of  hia  profession, 
in  which  he  was  recommended  by  several  of  tbe  moat 
eminent  surgeon*  of  that  time,  who  respected  his  ana- 
tomical talent*  and  wished  to  encourage  him,      " 


long  before  Mi  Pott  took  occasion  tn  give  the 
public  hia  account  of  tbe  dispute  ;  and,  in  reply, 
Dr  Hunter  added  a  supplement  to  bis  commenta- 
ries. No  man  was  ever  more  tenacious  than  Dr  Hoo- 
ter of  w  bat  he  conceived  to  be  bis  anatomical  right*. 
This  was  particularly  evinced  ia  tbe  year  1780,  when 
bia  brother  communicated  to  tbe  Royal  Society  a  dif- 


these  were  not  the  only  circumstance*  that  contributed  covery  he  bad   made   25  years  before,  relative  to  the 

to  his  success.     He  owed  much  to  hia  abilities,  and  structure  of  tbe  placenta,  tbe  communication  between 

much  to  hi*  person  and  manner,  which  eminently  nan-  it  and  the  uterus,  and   the  vascularity" of  the  spongy 

lifted  him  for  the  practice  of  midwifery.  chorion.     At  tbe  next  meeting  of  the  society,  a  letter 

In  1750  ha  seems  to  have  entirely  relinquished  his  was  read,  in  which  Dr  Hunter  pot  in  bia  claim  to  tba 

views  in  surgery  ;*  aa  in  tbat  year  he  obtained  the  de-  discovery  in  question.     This  latter  waa  followed  by  a 

gree  of  Doctor  of  Physic  from  the  university  of  Gins-  reply  from  Mr  John  Hunter,   and   here  the  dispute 

gow,  and  began   to  practise   aa  a  physician.     About  ended. 


tliis  time  be  quitted  the  family  of  Mrs  Douglas,  and 
went  to  reside  in  Jennys-street.  In  the  summer  of 
1751  be  revisited  hi*  native  country,  for  wbich  he  al- 
ways retained  a  cordial  affection.  His  mother  was  atill 
living  at  Long  Calderwpod,  wbich  waa  new  become 
hi*  property  by  the  death  of  hi*  brother  James.  Dr 
Cullen,  for  whom  be  alway*  entertained  a  sincere  re- 
gard, waa  then  established  at  Glasgow,  and  bad  ac- 
quired considerable  reputation  both  M  a  practitioner 


In  1 762,  when  the  queen  became  pregnant,  Dr  Hun- 
ter waa  consulted  :  and  two  years  afterwards  ha  had 
tb*  honour  to  bo  appointed  physician  extraordinary  to 
her  majesty. 

About  this  time  hi*  avoaatlon*  were  so  tumorous, 
that  he  became  desirous  of  lessening  his  fatigue  ;  and 
having  noticed  the  ingenuity  and  assiduous  application 
of  the  late  Mr  William  Hewsou,  F.  B.  S.  who  was 
then  one  of  his  papas,  he  engaged  him  first  a 


and  teacher  of  physic;  so  tbat  the  two  friends  had  aiataat,  and  afterwards  a*  a  partner  in  bis  lecture*, 

the  pleasure  of  being  able  to  congratulate  each  other  This  connection  cootinaed  till  the  year  1770,   when 

on    their  mutual    prosperity.      During  this   visit   be  some  dispute  happened  which   terminated  in  a  scua- 

showed  his  attachment  to  his  little  paterae!  inheritance-  ration.     Mr  Hewsou  waa  succeeded  in  the  partnership 

by  giving  many  instructions  for  repairing  and  impro>  by  Mr  Cruikshank,  whose  anatomical  abilities  watt  de- 

ving  it,  and  for  purchasing  any  adjoining  lands  that  scrvedJy  respected. 

might  be  offered  for  sale.     After  this  journey  to  Scot.  Id  1767,  Dr  Hunter  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the 

land,  to  which  be  devoted  only  a  few  week*,  be  was  no-  Royal  Society  :   and  i  a   the  year  following  enen rrnni 

ver  absent  from  London,  unless  his  professional  engage-  cated  to  tbat  learned  body  observations  nn  tbe  bones, 

meats,  a*  sometimes  happened,  required  his  attendance  commonly  supposed  to  be  elephants  bones,  which  have) 

at  a  distance  from  the  capital.  been  found  near  the  river   Ohio  in  America.     This 

In  1 755,  on  the  resignation  of  Dr  Layard,  one  of  was  not  the  only  subject  of  natural  history  on  which 
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Hvnur-  our  author  employed  hi*  pen  ;  for  in  a  subsequent  ve- 
— v~— '  lame  of  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  wo  and  bin 
offering  bia  remarks  on  mine  bones  found  in  the  rock 
of  Gibraltar,  and  which  he  proves  to  have  belonged  to 
iodic  qnndruped.  In  the  same  work,  likewise,  he  pub- 
lished an  account  of  the  nylghau,  an  Indian  animal 
net  described  before,  la  1768,  Dr  Hunter  became  a 
fellow  of  the  Society  of  Anti  guariee ;  and  the  tame  year, 
at  the  institution  of  a  Royal  Academy  of  Arts,  be  wma 
appointed  by  bis  majesty  to  the  office  of  pro  feasor  of  ana- 
tomy. Ilia  appointment  opened  a  new  field  for  bit  abi- 
lities and  be  engaged  in  it,  as  he  did  in  every  other  pur- 
suit of  his  life,  with  unabating  zeal.  He  now  adapted 
bis  anatomieal  knowledge  to  the  objects  of  painting  and 
sculpture,  and  the  novelty  and  jusUkm  of  bis  aberra- 
tions proved  at.  once  the  readiness  and  extent  of  his 
genius.  In  January  1781,  he  was  unanimously  elected 
to  succeed  the  late  Dr  John  Fotbergill  at  president  of 
the  Medical  Society.  As  his  name  and  talent*  were 
known  and  respected  in  every  part  of  Europe,  so  the 
honours  conferred  on  him  were  not  limited  to  his  own 
country.  In  1780,  the  Royal  Medical  Society  at  Pa- 
ris elected  him  one  of  tbeir  foreign  associates  }  and  1 
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1782,  be  received  a  si 


lectures.  Besides  these  anaonscripts,  ho  has  also  left  Hsnhr. 
behind  him  a  cansiderable  number  of  cases  of  dissec-  '  ■■■-■  - 
tion  }  meetly  relating  to  pregnant  women. 

The  same  year  in  which  the  Tables  of  the  Gravid 
Uterus  made  tbeir  appearance,  Dr  Hnnter  ooasmuui- 
cnted  to  the  Royal  Society  an  Essay  on  the  Origin  of 
tbo  Venereal  Disease.  In  this  paper  be. attempted  to 
prove,  that  this  dreadful  malady  was  not  brought  from 
America  to  Europe  by  tbo  craw  of  Colombo*,  at  bad 
been  commonly  supposed,  although  it  made  its  first 
appearance  about  that  period.  After  this  paper  had 
been  read  to  the  Royal  Society,  Dr  Hunter,  in  a  con- 
versation with  the  late  Dr  Musgrave,  was  convinced 
that  the  testimony  on  which  be  planed  his  chief  depen- 
dence) was  of  leas  weight  then  he  bad  at  first  imagined, 
as  many  of  Martyr's  letters  afford  lite  most  convincing 
proofs  of  tbeir  having  been  Written  a  considerable  time 
oiler  the  period  of  tbeir  dates.  He  therefore  vary 
properly  laid  aside  bia  intention  of  giving  bia  es- 
say to  the  public  In  the  year  1777  Dr  Hunter  join- 
ed with  Mr  Watson  in  presenting  to  the  Royal  Society 
a  short  account  of  the  late  Dr  Maty's  illness,  and  of 
the  appearances  on  dissection  ;  and  the  year  following 


the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  in  that  city, 

The  most  splendid  of  Dr  Hunter's  medical  publica- 
tions was  the  Anatomy  of  tlie  Human  Gravid  Ute> 
mi.  The  appearance  of  this  work,  which  had  been 
begun  so  early  as  the  year  17 1 1  (at  which  time  10  of 
the  34  plates  it  contains  were  completed),  was  retard' 
ed  till  the  year  1775,  only  by  tha  author's  desire  01 
■ending  it  into  the  world  with  fewer  imperfections. 
This  great  work  is  dedicated  to  the  king.  In  bis  pre- 
face to  it,  wo  find  the  author  very  candidly  acknow- 
ledging, that  in  most  of  the  dissections  he  had  been  as- 
sisted by  his  brother  Mr  John  Hunter,  "  whose  accu- 
racy (be  adds)  in  anatomical  researches  is  so  well  known, 
that  to  omit  this  opportunity  of  thanking  him  for 
that  assistance  would  be  in  some  measure  to  disregard! 
the  future  reputation  of  the  work  itself."  Ho  like. 
wise  confesses  his  obligations  to  the  ingenious  artists 
who  made  the  drawings  and  engravings  }  "  but  par- 
ticularly to  Mr  Strange,  not  only  for  having  by  bio 
hand  secured  a  sort  of  immortality  to  two  of  the  plates, 
hot  for  having  given  bis  advice  and  assistance  in  every 
part  with  a  steady  and  disinterested  friendship,"  An 
anatomical  description  of  the  gravid  uterus  was  a  work 
which  Dr  Hunter  had  in  contemplation  to  give  tbo 
public  He  bad  likewise  long  been  employed  in  col* 
lecting  and  arranging  materials  for  a  history  of  the  va- 
rious concretions  that  are  formed  in  the  human  body. 
Amongst  Dr  Hooter's  papers  have  bean  found  two 
introductory  lectures,  which  ore  written  out  so  fairly, 
and  with  such  accuracy,  that  he  probably  intended  no 
farther  correction  of  them  before  tbey  should  be  given 
to  the  world.  In  these  ledums  Dr  Hunter  traces  the 
history  of  anatomy  from  the  earliest  to  the  present 
times,  alonBT  with  the  general  progress  of  science  and 
the  arts.  He  considers  the  great  utility  of  anatomy 
in  the  practice  of  physic  and  surgery  (  gives  the  an* 
cient  divisions  of  the  different  substances  composing  the 
human  body,  which  for  a  long  time  prevailed  in  ana- 
tomy ;  points  out  the  most  adraatageous  mode  of  cul- 
tivating this  branch  of  natural  knowledge  j  and  con- 
cludes uith  explaining  the  partioular  plan  of  bis  own 


r  mark  of  distinction  front     be  published    his  Reflections  on   the    Section-  of  the 


Symphysis  Pubis. 

We  mnst  now  go  back  a  little  in  the  order  of  time 
to  describe  the  origin  and  progress  of  Dr  Hnnter'o 
museum,  without  some  account  of  which  the  history  of 
his  life  would  be  very  incomplete. 

When  he  began  to  practise  midwifery,  he  wit  de- 
ithor's  desire  of  airous  of  acquiring  a  fortune  sufficient  to  place  him  in 
easy  and  independent  circumstances.  Before  many 
years  bad  elapsed,  be  found  himself  in  possession  of  a 
sunt  adequate  to  bis  wishes  in  this  respect ;  and  this  he 
set  apart  as  a  resource  of  which  he  might  avail  himself 
whenever  age  or  Infirmities  should  oblige  him  to  re- 
tire from  business.  After  he  had  obtained  this  com- 
petency, as  his  wealth  continued  to  accumulate,  be 
formed  a  laudable  design  of  engaging  in  some  scheme 
of  public  utility,  and  at  first  had  it  in  contempla- 
tion to  found  an  anatomical  school  in  this  metro- 
polis. For  this  purpose,  about  the  year  1775,  du- 
ring the  administration  of  Mr  Gren  villi,  be  present- 
ed a  memorial  to  that  minister,  in  which  be  requested 
the  grant  of  a  piece  of  ground  in  the  Mews,  for  the 
site  of  an  anatomical  theatre,  Dr  Hunter  under, 
took  to  expend  7000I.  on  the  building,  and  to  en- 
dow a  professorship  of  anatomy  in  perpetuity.  This 
scheme  did  net  meet  with  the  reception  it  deserved. 
In  a  conversation  on  this  subject  soon  afterwards  with 
the  earl  of  Shelburne,  his  lordohip  expressed  a  wish 
that  the  plan  might  he  carried  into  execution  by  sub- 
scription, and  very  generously  requested  to  have  bis 
name  set  down  for  a  thousand  guineas.  Dr  Hunter's 
delicacy  would  not  allow  him  to  adopt  this  proposal. 
He  chase  rather  to  execute  it  at  bis  own  ex  pence  (  and 
accordingly  purchased  a  spot  of  ground  in  Greet  Wind- 
mill-street,  where  he  erected  a  spacious  house,  to  which 
he  removed  from  Jermyn-streel  in  1770.  In  this 
building,  besides  a  handsome  amphitheatre  and  other 
convenient  apartments  for  liis  lectures  end  dissections, 
there  was  one  Magnificent  room,  fitted  up  with  greet 
elegnnae  and  propriety  as  a  museum.  Of  the  megni. 
tnde  and  value  of  bis  anatomical  collection  seme  idea 
may  be  formed,  when  we  consider  the  great  length  of 
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Hunter,  years  he  employed  in  tbe  making  of  anatomical  prepa- 
1  v  ■  ration*  and  in  the  dissection  of  morbid  bodies,  added 
to  the  eagerness  with  which  be  procured  addition* 
from  the  collections  of  Sandys,  Heweou,  Falconer, 
Blackall,  and  other*,  tbat  were  at  different  timea  offer- 
ed for  sale  in  this  metropolis.  His  specimens  of  tare 
diseases  were  likewise  frequently  increased  by  presents 
from  hi*  medical  friends  and  pupils  j  who,  when  any 
thing  of  this  sort  occurred  to  them,  very  justly  thought 
they  could  not  dispose  of  it  mora  properly  tban  by 
placing  it  in  Dr  Hunter's  museum.  Speaking  of  an 
acquisition  in  this  way  in  one  of  his  publications,  he 
'•ays,  "  I  look  upon  every  thing  of  this  kind  which  is 
given  to  me,  as  a  present  to  the  public  ',  and  consider 
mvself  as  thereby  called  upon  to  serve  the  public  with 
more  diligence.1' 

Before  his  removal  to  Wind  mill-street,  he  bad  con- 
fined bis  collection  chiefly  to  specimens  of  human  and 
comparative  anatomy  and  of  diseases  ;  but  now  he  ex- 
tended his  views  to  fossils,  and  likewise  to  the  promo- 
lion  of  polite  literature  and  erudition.  In  a  short  apace 
of  time  lie  became  possessed  of  "  the  most  magnificent 
treasure  of  Greek  and  Latin  books  tbat  has  been  accu- 
mulated by  any  person  now  living  since  the  days  of 
Mead,"  A  cabinet  of  ancient  medals  contributed  like- 
wise much  to  the  richness  of  his  museum.  A  descrip- 
tion of  part  of  his  coins  in  this  collection,  struck  by  the 
Greek  free  cities,  was  afterwards  published  by  the 
Doctor's  learned  friend  Mr  Combe-  In  a  classical  de- 
dication of  this  elegant  volume  to  the  queen,  Dr  Hnnter 
acknowledges  his  obligations  to  her  majesty.  In  the 
preface  some  account  is  given  of  the  progress  of  the 
collection,  which  has  been  brought  together  since  the 
year  1770,  with  singular  taste,  and  at  the  ei  pence  of 
upwards  of  20,000!.  In  1781,  the  museum  received  a 
valuable  addition  of  shells,  corals, 'and  other  curious 
subjects  of  natural  history,  which  bad  been  collected  by 
the  late  worthy  Dr  Fothergill,  who  gave  directions  by 
li  is  will,  that  bis  collection  should  be  appraised  after  his 
death,  that  Dr  Hunter  should  have  the  refusal  of  it  at 
■550I.  under  the  valuation.  This  was  accordingly  done, 
nml  Dr  Hunter  purchased  it  for  tbe  sum  of  1  aool.  Tbe 
fame  of  this  museum  spread  throughout  Europe.  Few 
foreigners  distinguished  for  their  rank  or  learning  visit- 
ed this  metropolis  without  requesting  to  see  it.  Men  of  candi 
science  of.  our  own  country  always  bad  easy  access  to 
it.— Considered  in  a  collective  point  of  view,  it  is  per- 
haps without  a  rival. 

Dr  Hunter,  at  the  head  of  bis  profession,  honoured 
with  the  esteem  of  his  sovereign,  and  in  possession  of 
every  thing  that  his  reputation  and  wealth  could  con- 
fer, seemed  now  to  have  attained  the  summit  of  his 
vislies.  But  these  sources  of  gratification  were  embit- 
tered by  a  disposition  to  the  gout,  which  harassed  him 
frequently  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  notwith- 
standing his  very  abstemious  manner  of  living.  On  Sa- 
turday the  15th  of  March  1783,  after  having  for  seve- 
ral days  experienced  a  return  of  a  wandering  gout,  be 
complained  of  great  headach  and  nausea.  In  this  state 
lie  went  to  bed,  and  for  several  days  felt  more  pain  than 
usual  both  in  bis  stomach  and  limbs.  On  the  Thurs- 
day following  ha  found  himself  so  much  recovered,  that 
he  determined  to  give  the  introductory  lecture  to  the 
operations  of  surgery.  It  was  to  no  purpose  that  hiB 
-friends  urged  to  him  the  impropriety  of  such  an  »j. 


tempt.  He  was  Determined  to  make  the  experiment,  r^mo 
and  accordingly  delivered  the  lecture;  but  towards  the  1  . 
conclusion  his  strength  was  so  exhausted  that  he  fainted 
away,  and  was  obliged  to  be  carried  to  bed  by  two  ser- 
vants. The  following  night  and  day  his  symptoms 
■were  such  as  indicated  danger;  "and  on  Saturday  morn- 
-ing  Mr  Combe,  who  made  him  an  early  visit,  was 
alarmed  on  being  told  by  Dr  Hnnter  himself,  tbat  do- 
ring  the  night  he  had  certainly  bad  a  paralytic  stroke. 
As  neither  his  speech  nor  bis  pulse  were  affected,  and 
be  was  able  to  raise  himself  In  bed,  Mr  Combe  encou- 
raged him  to  hope  tbat  ho  was  mistaken.  But  tbe 
event  proved  the  doctor's  idea  of  his  complaint  to  bo 
but  too  well  founded  j  for  from  tbat  time  till  his  death, 
whicb  happened  on  Sunday  the  30th  of  March,  be 
voided  no  urine  without  tbe  assistance  of  the  catheter, 
which  was  occasionally  introduced  by  his  brother :  and 
purgative  medicines  were  administered  repeatedly 
without  procuring  a  passage  by  stool.  These  circum- 
stances, and  the  absence  of  pain,  seemed  to  sltow,  that 
tbe  intestines  and  urinary  bladder  had  lost  their  sensi- 
bility and  power  of  contraction  ;  and  it  was  reasonable 
to  presume  tbat  a  partial  palsy  had  affected  the  nerves 
distributed  to  those  part*. 

By  his  will,  the  nse  of  hi*  museum,  nnder  the  di- 
rection-of  trustees,  devolved  to  his  nephew  Dr  Matthew 
Baillie,  and  in -case  of  his  death  to  Mr  Croikshnnk  for 
tbe  term  of  thirty  -years  ;  at  the  end  of  which  period 
the  whole  collection  is  bequeathed  to  the  university  of 
Glasgow,  with  eight  thousand  pounds  sterling  a*  a  fund 
for  tbe  support  and  augmentation  of  the  collection, 
which  is  now  deposited  at  Glasgow. 

Dr  Hnnter  wat  regularly  shaped,  bnt  of  a  slender 
make,  and  rather  below  a  middle  stature.  His  man- 
ner of  living  was  extremely  simple  and  frugal,  anfl 
rite 'quantity  of  his  food  was  small  as  well  as  plain.  He 
was  an  early  riser ;  and  when  business  wat  over,  was 
constantly  engaged  in  hi*  anatomical  pursuits,  or  in 
his  museum.  There  wa*  something  very  engaging  in 
bis  manner  and  address ;  and  he  had  such  an  appearance 
of  attention  to  his  patients,  when  be  was  making  bia 
inquiries,  as  conld  hardly  fail  to  conciliate  their  confi- 
dence and  esteem.  In  consultation  with  his  medical 
brethren,  he  delivered  his  opinions  with  diffidence  and 
In  familiar  conversation  he  wa*  cheerful  and 
ig.  As  a  teacbrr  of  anatomy  he  has  been 
long  and  deservedly  celebrated.  He  wa*  a  good 
orator }  and  having  a  clear  and  accurate  conception 
of  what  he  taught,  be  knew  how  to  place  in  di- 
stinct and  intelligible  points  of  view  the  most  abstruse 
subjects  of  anatomy  and  physiology.  Among  other 
methods  of  e  a  plaining  and  illustrating  his  doctrine*, 
he  used  frequently  to  introduce  some  apposite  storv  or 
case  that  bad  occurred  to  him  in  his  practice ;  and  few 
men  had  acquired  a  more  interesting  fund  of  anec- 
dotes of  this  kind,  or  related  tbem  in  a  more  agreeable 

Hunter,  John,  an  eminent  surgeon,  was  the-young- 
e*t  child  of  John  Hunter  of  Kilbride,  ta  the  county  of 
Lanark.  He  wa*  born  at  Long  Calderwood  on'  the 
13th  of  July  1728.  His  father  died  when  he  was  about 
ten  years  of  age,  from  which  circumstance  his  mother 
was  induced  to  grant  bim  too  ninch  indulgence.  In 
consequence  be  made  no  progress  at  the  grammar-school, 
and  wa*  almost  wholly  illiterate  at  the  age  of  20,  when 
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..  he  arrived  in  London.  Hii  brother  Dr  W.  Hooter 
— '  wm  at  that  time  the  mml  eminent "teacher  of  anatomy, 
and  John  expressed  a  with  to  attend  him  in  hit  researches. 
The  doctor,  anxious  to  make  trial  of  bis  talents,  gave 
him  ao  arm  to  dissect  for  the  muicles,  with  proper  in- 
structions how  it  was  to  be  performed  ;  and  the  dexte- 
rity with  which  he  managed  bia  undertaking  exceeded 
the  expectations  of  his  brother. 

Having  acquired  some  reputation  from  this  first  at- 
tempt, his  brother  employed  him  in  a  more  difficult 
dissection,  which  was  an  arm  wherein  all  the  arteries 
were  injected,  and  these  and  the  muscles  were  to  be 
preserved  and  exposed.  In  the  execution  of  this  task 
he  also  gave  the  highest  satisfaction,  and  his  brother 
predicted  that  he  would  become  a  good  anatomist,  and 
never  want  employment.  Under  the  instructions  of 
bia  brother,  and  Mr  Symonds  his  assistant,  be  enjoyed 
every  favourable  opportunity  of  increasing  his  anato- 
mical knowledge,  since  that  school  monopolized  all  the 
dissections  then  carried  on  in  London. 

He  was  admitted  into  partnership  with  hit  brother 
in  the  winter  of  1755,  and  a  certain  department  of  the 
lectures  was  allotted  to  bim,  and  he  also  lectured  when 
the  doctor  was  called  away  to  attend  his  patients.  The 
mind  of  Mr  Hunter  was  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  study 
of  anatomy,  and  the  indefatigable  ardour  with  which 
he  prosecuted  it  is  scarcely  to  be  equalled.  He  applied 
to  human  anatomy  for  ten  yean,  during  which  period 
he  made  himself  master  of  every  thing  then  known,  and 
'  also  made  some  considerable  additions.  He  was  the  first 
who  discovered  the  existence  of  the  lymphatic  vessels 
in  birds. 

With  such  eagerness  did  he  apply  himself  to  the 
■tody  of  comparative  anatomy,  that  be  even  applied  to 
the  keeper  of  wild  beasts  in  the  Tower  for  the  bodies 
of  such  as  died  there,  aud  to  all  those  who  were  in  the 
habit  of  exhibiting  wild  beasts  to  the  public.  He  made 
a  purchase  of  every  rare  animal  that  came  in  bis  way, 
which,  together  with  those  presented  to  him  by  his 
friends,  he  gave  to  the  showmen  to  keep  tilt  they  died, 
the  more  effectually  to  prevail  with  tbem  to  assist  bim 
in  his  labours.  80  mnch  was  bit  health  impaired  by 
unwearied  attention  to  his  favourite  pursuits,  that  in 
1763  hit  friends  advised  him  to  go  abroad,  as  he  exhi- 
bited many  symptoms  of  an  incipient  consumption.  In 
October  that  year  he  was  appointed  a  surgeon  on  the 
staff  by  the  inspector- general  of  hospitals  (Mr  Adair), 
and  in  the  spring  of  the  ensuing  year  he  went  to  Belle- 
isle  with  the  army. 

He  served  during  the  continuance  of  the  war,  as  se- 
nior surgeon  on  the  staff,  when  he  acquired  his  know- 
ledge of  gon-thot  wounds.  He  settled  in  London  00 
his  return  to  England ;  but  finding  that  his  half  pay 
and  private  practice  could  not  support  him,  he  taught 
practical  anatomy  and  surgery  for  several  winters.  He 
built  a  boose  near  Brompton,  where  he  pursued  the 
study  of  comparative  anatomy  with  nnabated  ardour. 
He  discovered  the  changes  which  animal  and  vegetable 
substances  undergo  in  the  stomach  by  the  action  of  the 
gastric  juice ;  the  mode  in  which  a  bone  retains  its 
shape  during  its  growth ;  and  explained  the  process  of 
exfoliation,  by  which  a  piece  of  dead  bone  is  separated 
from  the  living. 

On  the  5th  of  February  1767,  he  wat  chosen  F.  R.  S. 

In  the  year  1768  be  became  a  member  of  the  ineorpo- 
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ration  of  surgeons,  and  in  the  following  year  was  elect- 
ed one  of  the  surgeons  of  St  George's  hospital,  through 
the  influence  of  hit  brother.  He  published  hit  treatise 
on  tbe  natoral  history  of  the  teeth  in  May  1771,  and  in 
July  {he  tame  year  be  married  Mitt  Home,  daughter  of 
Mr  Home,  surgeon  to  Burgoync's  regiment  of  light 
horse.  His  private  practice  and  professional  reputation 
advanced  with  rapidity  after  his  marriage,  and  although 
his  family  increased,  he  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  the 
forming  of  hit  collection.  He  discovered  the  cause  of 
failure  in  the  cure  of  every  case  of  hydrocele,  and  pro- 
posed a  mode  of  operating  in  which  that  event  may  cer- 
tainly be  avoided.  He  ascertained  that  simple  exposure 
to  the  air  can  neither  produce  nor  increase  inflammation; 
ami  he  considered  the  blood  as  alive  In  its  fluid  state.  He 
also  discovered  that  the  stomach  after  di 
acted  on  and  dissolved  by  tbe  gastric  j 
which  be  communicated  a  paper  to  the  Royal  Society. 

Comparative  anatomy  occupied  the  greater  part  of 
his  time  and  attention,  and  he  suffered  no  opportunity 
to  escape  him.  He  dissected  the  torpedo  in  1773,  and 
laid  an  account  of  its  electrical  organs  before  the  Royal 
Suciety.  A  young  elephant  which  bad  been  presented 
to  the  queen,  having  died,  It  wat  given  to  Dr  Hunter, 
which  afforded  our  author  an  opportunity  of  examining 
tbe  structure  of  that  monstrous  animal,  as  did  also  two 
others  which  died  in  the  queen's  menagerie,.  '  In  the 
year  1774,  he  published  an  account,  in  the  Philosophi- 
cal Transactions,  of  certain  receptacles  of  air  in  birds, 
communicating  with  the  lungs,  and  lodged  in  the  mus- 
cular parts  and  hollow  booet  of  these  animals.  Several 
animals  belonging  to  the  species  called  Gymnotus  elcc- 
trictts  of  Surinam  having  been  brought  alive  to  Britain  in 
1775,  their  electrical  properties  excited  a  considerable 
share  of  tbe  public  attention,  and  Mr  Hunter  purcha- 
sed many  of  them  after  they  died,  for  tbe  purpose  of 
prosecuting  his  favourite  experiments.  He  published 
an  account  of  their  electrical  organs  in  the  Philosophi- 
cal Transactions  for  1 775  ;  and  in  the  same  volume  ap- 
peared his  experiments  on  the  power  of  animals  and  ve- 
getables to  produce  heat. 

Mr  Hunter  was  appointed  surgeon  extraordinary  to 
his  majesty  in  1776)  in  tlit  autumn  of  which  year  he 
grew  extremely  ill,  when  both  himself  and  his  friends 
apprehended  that  his  life  was  in  danger,  but  he  happily 
recovered  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  publish  the  second  part 
of  his  treatise  on  the  Teeth  in  177S,  which  completed 
the  subject  ;  and  in  1779  he  published  in  the  Philoso- 
phical Transactions  his  account  of  the  Free  Martin. 
He  was  chosen  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Sciences 
and  Belles  Let  tres  at  Gotteoburg,  and  in  1 783  he  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Royal  Society  *f  Medicine  and 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Surgery  in  Paris. 

In  the  building  which  be  formed  for  his  valuable 
collection,  there  was  a  room  (2  feet  by  28,  lighted 
from  the  top,  with  a  gallery  all  round,  for  containing 
his  preparations.  At  this  time  he  bad  reached  the 
height  of  his  career  as  a  surgeon,  with  bit  mind  and 
body  in  full  vigour;  and  bis  hands  were  capable  of  per- 
forming whatever  wat  suggested  by  his  capacious  mind, 
and  bis  judgement  was  fully  ripened  by  long  experi- 
ence. 

He  removed  a  tumor  from  the  bead  and  neck  of  a 
patient  in  St  George's  hospital,  as  large  as, the  head 
to   which  it  wat  attached;  and  by  bringing  tbe  cut 
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Hunter,    edge*  of  the  ikin  into  contact,  the  whole  ni  almost      qui™  to  little  relaxation  ■*  Mr  Hooter  did,  for  be  aei- 
^— -v—  healed  by  the  first  intention.     He  dissected  or  cut  out      dom  slept  above   four  boors   ill  the  night,   but  always    ' 
a  tumor  en  the  neck,  which  one  of  the  best  surgeons      an  hour  after  dinner.   In  private  practice  he  was  stra- 
in this  country  declared  that  none  bnl  a  fool  or  ■  mad-       pulouily  honest  in  declaring  his  opinion  of  the  case  he- 
man  would  e*rr  attempt ;  yet  the  patient  perfectly  re-      fore  him,  and  ready  on  all  occasions  to  confess  bis  ig- 
.   covered.     He  discovered  a  new  method  of  performing      norauce  of  what  he  did  not  understand.    He  sometimes 

spoke  harshly  of  his  cotemporaries  ;  which  did  not  ori- 
ginal from  envy,  but  from  a  full  conviction  that  sur- 
gery was  as  yet  in  its  infancy,  and  he  himself  a  novice 
in  his  own  art. 

On  October  the  16th  1793,  when  in  bin  nsoal  state 
of  health,  he  went  to  St  George's  hospital,  sad  meet- 
ing with  soma  things  which  irritsted  bis  mind,  and  not 
being  perfectly  master  of  the  circumstances,  be  with- 
held bis  sentiments ;  in  which  state  of  restraint  he  went 
into  the  next  room,  and  turning  round  to  Dr  Robert- 
tomyj  he  had  a  school  of  practical  human  anatomy  in      son,  one  of  the  physicians  of  the  hospital,  be  gave  * 


the  operation  for  the  popliteal  aneurism,  by  taking  op 
the  femoral  artery  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  thigh, 
without  doing  any  thing  to  the  tumor  or  the  ham. 
This,  from  many  subsequent  experiments  which  have 
been  successfully  performed,  must  be  .allowed  to  stand 
high  among  the  modern  improvements  in  surgery. 

Mr  Hunter  was  engaged  in  a  very  extensive  private 
practice  ;  he  was  surgeon  to  St  George's  hospital ;  ha 
gave  a  very  long  course  of  lectures  during  the  winter 
0  ;  be  carried  00  bis  inquiries  in  comparati 


n  house,  and  was  continually  employed  i 
experiment*  respecting  the  animal  economy.  In  1786 
he  was  chosen  deputy  surgeon-general  to  the  army,  at 
which  time  he  published  his  work  on  the  venereal  dis- 
ease, the  first  edition  of  which  met  with  a  very  rapid 
tale. 

In  the  year  1787  he  published  a  treatise  on  the  ef- 
fect of  extirpating  one  ovarium  on  the  number  of  young, 
which  procured  him  the  annual  gold  medal  of  Sir  John 
Copley,  His  collection  was  now  brought  into  a  state 
of  arrangement,  which  he  shewed  to  bis  friends  and  ac- 
quaintance* twice  a  year,  and  in  May  to  noblemen  and 
gentlemen,  who  were  only  in  town  during  the  spring. 
When  Mr  Adair  died,  Mr  Hunter  wn*  appointed  in- 
spector general  of  hospitals,  and  surgeon-general  to  tbe 
army.  This  event  happened  in  1793,  at  which  lime 
he  was  elected  honorary  member  of  the  Chirurgo-Pby- 
sical  Society  of  Edinburgh,  and  one'  of  the  vice-presi- 


■P  groan  and  dropt  down  dead,  being  then  in  hi* 
65th  year,  the  same  age  at  which  fab  brother  Dr  Hun- 
ter had  died. 

■    HUNTING,  tbe  exercise  or  diversion  of  pursuing 
four-footed  beast*  of  game.      See  the  article  Gamz. 

Four-footed  beasts  are  hunted  in  the  Gelds,  woods, 
and  thickets,  and  that  both  with  guns  and  gre- 
boonds. 

Birds,  on  the  contrary,  are  either  shot  in  the  air,  or 
taken  with  nets  and  other  devices,  which  exercise  i* 
csllcd  fowling ;  or  they  are  punned  and  taken  by  bird* 
of  prey,  which  is  called  hawking.  See  tbe  article* 
Fowling,  Hawking,  Falconry,  Shooting,  Biro- 
Catching,  and  Decot. 

F.  do  Laonay,  professor  of  the  French  laws,  ba*  an 
express  treatise  of  hunting.  From  those  word*  of  God 
to  Adam,  Gen,  i.  26.  and  28.  and  to  Noah,  Gen.  Ex. 
a,  3.  hunting  was  considered  as  a  right  devolved  or 
dents  of  tbe  Veterinary  College  of  London,  then  first  made  over  to  man  ;  and  tbe  following  ego*  appear  to 
established.  He  published  alto  ibree  papers  on  tbe  have  been  of  the  same  sentiment,  Accordingly  we 
treatment  of  inflamed  veins,  on  introsusception,  and  on  find,  that  among  the  more  civilized  nations  it  made 
the  mode  of  conveying  food  into  the  stomach  in  case*  of  one  of  thrir  diversion*  ;  and  as  to  the  wilder  and  mar* 
paralysis  of  the  oesophagus.  barbarous  it  served  tbera  with  food  and  neeeanrie*. 

The  collection  of  comparative  anatomy  left  by.  Mr  The  Roman  jurisprudence,  which  waa  formed  on  th* 
Hnpter  remains  an  unequivocal  testimony  of  his  perse-  manners  of  the  first  ages,  made  a  lav  of  it,  and  esta- 
ferance  and  abilities,  and  an  honour  to  the  country  in  blished  it  a*  a  maxim,  that  a*  the  natural  right  of 
which  he  wa*  educated.  In  it  is  beheld  the  natural  thing*  which  have  no  master  belong*  to  the  fint  posses- 
gradation  from  tbe  lowest  state  in  which  life  is  found  to  tor,  wild  beasts,  birds,  and  fishes,  are  the  property  of 
exist,  up  to  tbe  most  perfect  and  complex  of  the  animal      whomsoever  can  take  them  first. 

creation-— man  himself.  But  the  northern  nations  of  barbarian*  who  overran 

Air  Hunter  enjoyed  a  good  state  of  health,  for  tbe  the  Roman  empire,  bringing  with  them  a  stronger 
first  40  years  of  bit  life,  during  wbicb  he  had  no  com-  taste  for  tbe  diversion,  and  the  people  being  now  Bos- 
nia jot  01  any  consequence,  except  an  inflammation  of  sesaed  of  other  and  more  easy  mean*  of  subsistence  from 
bis  long*  in  1750.  The  first  attack  of  the  gout  which  the  lands  and  possessions  of  those  they  had  vanquished, 
be  ever  experienced  was  occasioned  by  an  affection  of  their  chiefs  and  leaders  began  to  appropriate  the  right 
the  mind,  and  every  subsequent  fit  originated  from  tbe  of  hunting,  and,  instead  of  a  natural  right,  to  make  it 
same  source,  a  royal  on*.     Thus  it  continues  to  this  day  \  tbe  right  - 

Mr  Hunter  was  of  a  short  stature,  uncommonly  strpng  of  hunting,  among  us,  belonging  only  to  the  king,  and 
and  active,  well  formed,  and  capable  of  great  bodily      those  who  derive  it  from  him. 

exertion.     His  coantenauce  was  open,  animated,  ana  The  hunting  used  by  the  ancients  was   much  like 

deeply  impressed  with  thoughtful  nets  toward*  tbe  close  that  now  practised  for  the  rein-deer  ;  which  is  seldom 
of  his  life.  Lavater  seeing  a  print  of  him,  if  said  to  bunted  at  force,  or  with  hound*  ;  bnt  only  drawn  with 
have  exclaimed,  "  that  man  think*  for  himself."  For  a  blood-hound,  and  forestalled  with  nets  and  engine*, 
the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life  b*.  drank'  nothing  Thus  did  they  with  all  beast*  ;  whence  a  dag  is  never 
stronger  than  water,  and  wine  at  no  period  agreed  with  commended  by  them  for  opening  before  he  has  disco - 
fai*  stomach.  He  was  easily  irritated,  and  not  anon  vered  where  the  beast  lies.  Hence,  they  were  not' in 
pacified  when  once  provoked.  He  was  an  enemy  to  any  manner  curious  a*  to  tbe  music  of  their  hound*,  or 
dissimulation,  and  free  even  to  a  fault.     Few  jnen  re-      tbe  composition  of  thrir  kennel  or  pack,   either  for 
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iiint   deepness,   louJnees,  or  sweetness  of  cry,  which   ii  a  time  in  the  chise.   They  employed  much  the  same  wea-   Hinting. 

■v— •  principal  point  in  the  hunting  of  our  days.  Their  punt  to  hunting  that  they  did  in  war,  vix.  long  tpeart, '-  t  ■■  ■* 
huntsmen,  indeed,  were  accustomed  to  shout  and  make  javelins,  and  bow*  and  arrow*  ;  hiring  also  great  num- 
a  great  noise,  ai  Virgil  observes  in  the  third  of  hie  beia  of  dogs  to  assist  them  in  finding  and  panning  their 
Georgics;  lagentcm  c/amort  prtmel  ad  relia  eertmm.  game.  These  doge,  we  an  alio  told,  were  much  ad- 
But  that  confusion  wu  only  to  bring  the  deer  to  the  mired  among  other  nations,  on  account  of  their  swift- 
nets  laid  for  him.  neat,  strength,  fierceneM,  end  exquisite  sense  of  smell- 
The  Sicilian  way  of  hunting  had  something  in  it  ing_.  They  were  of  several  different  kinds,  called  by 
very  extraordinary— Tbo  nobte*  or  gentry  being  in-  different  names,  and  formed  a  considerable  article  of 
farmed  which  way  a  herd  of  deer  passed,  gave  notice  commerce.  They  were  highly  valued  by  all  the  Celtic 
to  one  another,  and  appointed  a  meeting  ;  everyone  nations,  insomnch  that  some  very  comical  penalties  were 
bringing  with  him  a  cross-bow  or  loop-bow,  and  a  inflicted  upon  those  who  were  convicted  of  stealing 
bundle  of  staves  shod  with  iron,  the  heads  bored,  with  them  (a).  From  the  poems  of  Ottian  also  it  appesrs, 
a  coed  passing  through  them  all :  thus  provided,  they  that  the  Britons  were  not  uoacqnsinted  with  the  art  of 
came  to  the  herd,  and,  casting  themselves  about  in  a  catching-  birds  with  hawks  trained  fur  tbat  purpose ; 
large  ring,  surrounded  tha  deer.— -Then,  each  taking  but  they  seem  to  have  been  absolutely  ignorant  of  the 
bis  stand,  unbound  his  faggot,  set  up  hit  stake,  and  method  of  catching  fish  ;  for  there  is  not  a  single  allo- 
tted the  end  of  the  cord-  to  that  of  his  next  neighbour,  sion  to  this  art  in  all  the  works  of  that  venerable  bard. 
at  the  distance  of  ten  feet  from  one  another.— Then  Their  ignorance  of  this  art  is  both  confirmed  and  Be- 
taking feathers,  dyed  in  crimson,  and  fastened  on  a  counted  for  by  Dio  Niceut,  who  assures  nt,  -that  the 
thread,  they  tied  them  to  the  cord  5  so  that  with  the  ancient  Britons  never  tasted  fish,  though  they  had  in- 
least  breath  of  wind  they  would  whirl  round. — Which  numerable  multitudes  in  their  seat,  rivers,  and  lakes, 
done,  the  persons  who  kept  the  stands  withdrew,  and  "  By  the  bye  (says  Dr  Henry),  we  may  observe  that 
hid  themselves  in  the  next  covert.  Then  the  chief  ran-  this  agreement  between  the  poems  of  Ostian  and  the 
ger  Entering  within  the  line  with  bounds  to  draw  after  Greek  historian,  in  a  circumstance  so  singular,  is  at 
tha  herd,  roused  the  game  with  their  cry  ;  which  flying  once  a  proof  of  the  genuine  antiquity  of  these  poems, 
towards  the  line,  were  turned  offi  and,  still  gating  on  and  that  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  were  not  so  ill 


the  shaking  and  shining  feathers,  wandered  about 
kept  in  with  a  real  wall  or  pale.  The  ranger  still  pur- 
sued, and  calling  every  person'  by  name  as  he  passed 
by  their  stand,  commanded  him  to  shoot  the  first,  third, 
or  sixth,  as  be  pleased :  and  if  any  of  them  missed, 
or  singled  out  another  tbao  that  assigned  hi 
counted  -a  grievous  disgrace.     By 


formed  about  the  afTairs  and  manners  of  the  ancient 
Britons  as  seine  have  imagined." 

The  Mexicans,  whatever  imbecility  may  he  impu- 
ted to  them  io  other  respects,  were  very  dexterous  in 
hunting.     They   used   bows   and   arrows,  darts,  nets, 
it  waa     snares,  and  a  kind  of  tubes  named  carboltrme,  through 
as  they     which  they  shot  by  blowing  ont  little  balls  at  birds. 


Those  which  the  kings  and  great  men  made  use  of 
were  curiously  carved  and  painted,  and  likewise  adorn- 
ed with  gold  and  silver.  Betides  the  exercise  of  the 
e  which  private  individuals  took  either  for  amute- 
r  to  provide  food  for  themselves,  there  a 


passed-  by  the  several  stations,  the  whole  herd  was  kill- 
ed by  tha  several  bands.     Pur.  HitrogfypJUe.  lib.  ^ 
cap.*. 

Hunting  fumed  the  greatest  part  of  the  employment 
of  tha  ancient  Germans,  and  probably  of  the  Britons  ment  or  to  provide  tood  tor  themselves,  there  were  ge- 
elso,  when  they  were  not  engaged  in  wnr.  We  are  in-  neral  hunting-matches,  sometimes  appointed  by  the 
formed  by  some  ancient  historian!,  that  this  was  the  king ;  nt  others,  undertaken  with  a  view  to  provide 
case  even  as  late  as  the  third  century  with  the  uncorj*  plenty  of  victims  /or  sacrifices.  A  large  wood,  gene* 
quered  Britons  who  lived  beyond  Adrian's  wall ;  nay,  rally  that  of  Zacatapee,  not  far  distant  from  the  ca-  ' 
that  they  subsisted  cbiely  by  the  prey  they  took  in  this  vital,  was  pitched  upon  at  the  scene  of  these  grand 
way.  The  great  attachment  shewn  by  all  the  Celtic  hunting-matches.  Here  they  chose  the  place  best 
nations  to  hunting,  however,  proceeded  roost  probably  adapted  for  totting  a  great  number  of  snares  and  nets. 
from  its  being  a  kind  of  apprenticeship  to  war.  Thus  The  wood  wis  inclosed  by  some  thousands  of  hunters, 
their  youth  acquired  that  courage,  strength,  swiftness,  forming  a  circle  of  six,  seven,  or  eight  miles,  accord- 
ant! dexterity  in  handling  their  arms,  which  made  them  ing  to  the  number  of  animals  they  intended  to  take, 
so  formidable  in  time  of  war  to  their  enemies.  Thus  Fire  was  then  set  to  the  gran  in  a  great  number  of 
also  they  freed  the  country  from  many  mischievous  ani-  places,  and  a  terrible  noise  made  with  drums,  horns, 
mal*  which  abounded  in  the  forests,  furnishing  them-  shooting,  and  whistling.  The  banters  gradually  con  - 
selves  alto  with  materials  for  those  feasts  which  seem  to  traded  their  circle,  continuing  the  noise  till  the  gsmr 
have  constituted  their  greatest  pleasure.     The  young  were  inclosed  in  a  very  small  space.     They  were  then 


chieftains  bad  thus  likewise  an  opportunity  of  paying: 
court  to  their  mistresses,  by  displaying  their  bravery  and 
agility,  and  making  them  presents  of  their  name ;  nay, 
so  strung  and  universal  was  the  passion  for  bunting 
among  the- ancient  Britons,  tbat  young  ladies  of  the 
highest  quality  and  greatest  beauty  spent  much  of  their 


killed  or  taken  in  snares,  or  with  the  bands  of  the 
hunters.  The  number  nf  animals  taken  or  destroyed 
on  these  occasions  was  so  great,  that  the  first  Spanish 
viceroy  of  Mexico  would  not  believe  it  without  ma- 
king the  experiment  himself.  The  place  chosen  for 
his  hunting-match  was  a  great  plain  in  the  country  of 
4  Q  2  the 


(a)  Si  qniseanom  veltramn  nut  segutiiwi  vel  petrunculnn, 
emui  pepolo,  posteriors  ipsini  oeculetnr. 


pnesnmserit  involire,  jubemui  nt  convietns,  coram 
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.  the  Otoniies,  lying  between  the  villages  of  Xilotcpec 
'  and  S.  Giovani  del  Rio  ;  tbe  Indians  being  ordered  to 
proceed  according  la  their  usual  customs  in  tbe  times 
of  their  pagauism.  The  viceroy,  attended  by  a  vast 
retinue  of  Spaniards,  repaired  to  tbe  place  appointed, 
where  accoraraoda lions  were  prepared  for  lliem  in  houses 
of  wood  erected  for  the  purpose.  A  circle  of  mora 
than  15  miles  was  formed  by  11,000  Otoniies,  who 
started  such  a  quantity  of  game  on  the  plain,  that  the 
viceroy  was  quite  astonished,  and  commanded  tbe  great- 
er part  of  tbem  to  be  set  at  liberty,  which  was  accord- 
ingly done.  The  number  retained,  however,  was  stilt 
incredibly  great,  we 
the  highest  credit. 

deer  and  wild  goats,  ioo  cajoles,  with  ■  surprising 
number  of  hares,  rabbits,  and  other  smaller  animals. 
The  plain  still  retains  tbe  Spanish  name  Cuxadtro, 
which  signifies  the  "  place  of  the  chase." 

Tbe  Mexicans,  besides  the  usual  methods  of  the 
chase,  had  particular  contrivances  for  catching  certain 
animals.  Thus,  to  catch  young  aa»es,  tbey  made  a 
small  fire  in  the  woods,  putting  among  tbe  burning 
coals  a  particular  kind  of  stone  named  cacaloltl,  "  raven 
or  Black  stone,"  which  hursts  with  a  loud  noise  when 
heated.  Tbe  fire  was  covered  with  earth,  and  a  little 
maize  laid  around  it,  Tbe  asses  quickly  assembled  with 
their  young,  in  order  to  feed  upon  the  maize  >  but 
while  they  were  thus  employed,. the  stone  burst,  and 
scared  away  the  old  ones  by  the  explosion,  while  the 
young  ones,  unable  to  fly,  were  carried  off  by  the 
hunters.  Serpents  were  taken  even  by  the  hands, 
seizing  them  intrepidly  by  tbe  neck  with  one  hand, 
and  sewing  up  their  mouths  with  the  other.  This  me- 
thod is  still  practised.  Tbey  showed  the  greatest  dex- 
terity in  tracing  tbe  steps  of  wild  beasts,  even  when 
an  European  could  not  have  discerned  the  smallest 
print  of  their  feet.  The  Indian  method,  however,  was 
by  observing  sometimes  the  herbs  or  leaves  broken 
down  by  their  feet  ;  sometimes  the  drops  of  blood  which 
fell  from  them  when  wounded.  It  is  said  that  some  of 
the  American  Indians  show  still  greater  dexterity  in 
discovering  the  tracks  of  their  euemjes,  wbich  to  an 
European  would  be  altogether  imperceptible. 

Hunting  was  a  favourite  diversion  of  tbe  great  and 
bloody  conqueror  Jenghiz  Khan,  if  indeed  we  can  apply 
the  word  diversion  to  a  monster  whose  mind  was  set 
upon  the  destruction  of  bis  own  species,  and  who  only 
endeavoured  to  make  the  murder  of  brutes  subservient 
to  that  of  men,  by  keeping  his  soldiers  in  a  kind  of 
warfare  with  the  beasts  nhen  they  had  no  human  ene- 
mies to  contend  with.  His  expeditions  were  conduct* 
1  a  plan  similar  to  that  of  the  Mexicans  already 
id  were  no  doubt  attended  with  still 
greater  success,  as  his  numerous  army  could  enclose  a 
much  greater  space  than  all  the  Indians  wfaum  the 
Spanish  viceroy  could  muster.  Tbe  East  Indian  princes 
still  show  the  same  inclination  to  tbe  chase  ;  and  Mr 
Blanc,  who  attended  the  hunting  excursions  of  Atopb 
Ul  Dosvlab  visir-of  the  Mogul  empire  and  nabob  of 
Onde  in  1785  and  1786,  gives  tbe  following  account 
of  the  method  practised  on  this  occasion. 

The  time  chosen  for  the  hunting  party  is  about  the 
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cuit  of  between  400  and  600  miles  is  generally  made  \ 
the  hunters  bending  their  course  towards  the  akrrta  *■ 
of  the  northern  mountains,  where  the  country  ie  wild 
and  uncultivated.  The  visir  takes  along  with  bins 
not  only  his  court  and  seraglio,  but  a  great  part  of  tbe 
inhabitants  of  bis  capital.  His  immediate  attendants 
may  amount  to  about  20005  but  besides  these  he  is 
also  followed  by  500  or  600  horse,  aid  several  battalions 
of  regular  sepoys  with  their  field-piece*.  Fear  or  fire 
hundred  elephants  are  also  carried  along  with  him  :  of 
which  some  are  used  for  riding,  others  for  fighting, 
and  some  for  clearing  the  jungles  and  forests  of  tbe 
it  not  attested  by  a  witness  of  game.  About  a*  many  sampler  horses  of  the  beanti- 
1  this  occasion  upwards  of  600  ful  Persian  and  Arabian  breeds  are  carried  along  with 
him,  A  great  many  wheel  carriages  drawn  by  bet- 
locks  likewise  attend,  which  are  used  chiefly  for  the 
convenience  nf  tbe  women  ;  sometimes  also  be  bee  an 
English  chaise  or  two,  and  sometime*  a  chariot ;  bat 
all  these  as  well  as  tbe  horses  are  merely  for  sbow,  the 
visir  himself  never  using  any  other  conveyance  than 
an  elephant,  or  sometimes  when  fatigued  or  indisposed 
a  palanquin.  The  animals  used  in  tbe  sport  are  prin- 
cipally grebonnds,  of  which  there  may  be  about  300  j 
be  has  also  about  200  hawks,  and  a  few  trained  leo- 
pards for  hunting  deer.  There  'are  a  great  number 
of  marksmen,  whose  profession  it  i*  to  shoot  deer; 
with  many  fowlers,  who  provide  game :  as  nana  ef 
tbe  natives  of  India  know  how  to  shoot  game  with 
small  shot,  or  to  hunt  with  slow  hounds.  A  vast  num- 
ber of  matchlocks  ere  carried  along  with  the  company, 
with  many  English  pieces  nf  various  kinds,  40  or  50 
pairs  of  pistols,  bows  and  arrows,  besides  swords,  dag- 
gers, and  sabres  without  number.  There  are  also  note 
of  various  kinds,  some  far  quail,  and  others  very  large, 
for  fishing,  which  are  carried  along  with  him  upon  ele- 
phants, attended  by  fishermen,  so  as  always  to  be  reedy 
for  throwing  into  any  river  or  lake  that  may  be  met 
with.  Every  article  that  can  contribute  to  luxury  or 
pleasure  is  likewise  carried  along  with  the  army.  A 
great  many  carts  are  loaded  with  the  Ganges  water,  and 
even  ice  is  transported  for  cooling  the  drink.  The 
fruits  of  the  season  and  fresh  vegetables  are  daily  •eat 
to  him  from  his  gardens  by  bearers  stationed  at  the 
distance  nf  every  ten  miles}  by  which  means  each  ar- 
ticle is  conveyed  day  or  night  at  tbe  rate  of  four  miles 
an  bour.  Besides  tbe  animals  already  mentioned, 
there  are  also  fighting  antelopes,  buffaloes,  and  ram*  in 
great  numbers  ;  alio  several  hundred  pigeons,  some 
fighting  cocks,  with  a  vast  variety  of  parrots,  nightin- 
gale*, &c. 

To  complete  tbe  magnificence  -or  extravagance  ef 
this  expedition,  there  is  always  a  huge  bazar,  or  mo- 
ving town,  which  attends  the  camp}  consisting  of  shop- 
keepers and  artificers  of  all  kinds,  money-changers, 
dancing-women  j  so  that,  on  the  most  moderate  calcu- 
lation, the  whole  number  of  people  in  bis  camp  can- 
not be  computed  at  fewer  than  20,000.  Tlie  nabob 
himself,  end  all  tbe  gentlemen  of  bis  camp,  are  provi- 
ded with  donble  sets  of  tents  and  equipage,  which  are 
always  sent  on  tbe  day  before  to  tbe  place  to  which  be 
intends  to  go ;  and  this  is  generally  eight  or  ten  miles 
in  whatever  direction  most  game  is  expected  ;  so  that 


beginning  ef  December  ;  and  the  diversion  b  continued  by  the  time  he  has  finished  his  sport  in  tbe  morning, 
til!  tbe  beat*,  wbich  commence  about  the  beginning  nf  be  finds,  his  whole  camp  ready  pitched  for  .hit,  xecep- 
Marcb,  oblige  them  to  stop.     During  this  time  a  cix-     tiun. . 

Tbe 
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The  nabob,  with  tin   attending  gentlemen,  proceed  it  appeared  impossible  to  take  him  alive  ;  bat  even  this    Hinting;. 

^io  »  regular  moving  court  or  durbar,  and  thus  (hey  was  not  accomplished  without  the  greatest  difficulty.         »       ' 

keep  convening  together  and   looking  out   for  game.  He  twice  turned    and  attacked  the  party  who  pursued 

A  great    many   foxes,    hares,  jackals,    and    sometimes  htm  ;  and  in  one   of  these  attacks  struck  the  elephant 

deer,  are  picked    up    by  lite  dogs  at    they  pais  along;  obliquely  on    which    the  prince  rode,  threw   him  upon 

the  hawk*  are  carried  immediately  before  the  elephants,  his  side,  hut  then  passed  on  without  offering  farther  in. 

ami  let  fly  at  whatever  game  it  sprung  for  them,  which  jury.     At  last  he  fell  dead,  after  having  received  as  was 

ii  generally  partridges,  bustards,   quails,    and  different  supposed  upwards  of  IOOO  balls  into  his  body. 


kinds  of  herons ;  these  last  affording  excellent  sport 
with  the  falcons  or  sharp-winged  hawks.  Wild  boars 
are  sometimes  started,  and  either  shot  or  run  down  by 
the  dogs  and  horsemen.  Hunting  the  tyger,  however, 
it  looked  upon  as  the  principal  diversion,  and  the  dis- 
covery of  one  of  these  animals  is  accounted*  matter  of 
great  joy.  The  cover  in  which  the  tyger  is  found  is 
commonly  long  grass,  or  reeds  of  such  a  height  as  fre- 
quently to  reach  above  the  elephants ;  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  find  him  in  such  a  place,  as  he  commonly  en- 
deavour*, either  to  steal  off,  or  lies  so  close  to  the  ground 
that  he  cannot  be  roused  till  the  elephants  are  almost 
upon  him.  He  then  roan  and  skulks  away,  but  is  shot 
at  a*  soon  as  he  can  be  wen  ;  it  being  generally  con- 
trived that  the  nabob  shall  have  the  compliment  of  fi- 
ring first.  If  he  be  not  disabled,  the  tyger  continues 
to  skulk  along,  followed  by  the  line  of  elephants  j  the 
nabob  and  others  shooting  at  him  as  often  as  he  can  be 
aeeo  till  he  falls.  The  elephants  themselves  are  very 
much  afraid  of  this  terrible  animal,  and  discover  their 
apprehensions  by  shrieking  and  roaring  as  soon  as  they 
begin  to  smell  him  or  hear  him  growl  ;  generally  at- 
tempting to  turn  away  from  the  place  where  he  is. 
When  the  tyger  can  be  traced  to  a  particular  spot,  the 
elephants  are  disposed  of  in  a  circle  round  him ;  in 
which  case  he  will  at  last  make  a 'desperate  attack, 
springing  upon  the  elephant  that  is  nearest,  and  at- 
tempting to  tear  him  with  his  teeth  or  claws.  Some, 
but  very  few,  of  the  elephants,  can  be  brought  to  at- 
tack the  tyger ;  and  this  they  do  by  curling  np  their 
trunks  nader  their  mouths,  and  then  attempting  to  toss, 
or  otherwise  destroy  him  with  their  tuiks,  or  to  crash 


Notwithstanding  the  general  passion  among  most  na- 
tions for  hunting,  however,  it  has  by  many  been  deem* 
ed  an  exercise  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  huma- 
nity. The  late  king  of  Prussia  expressed  himself  on 
this  subject  in  the  following  manner.  "  The  chase  is 
one  of  the  most  sensual  of  pleasures,  by  which  the 
powers  of  the  body  are  strongly  exerted,  bot  those  of' 
the  mind  remain  unemployed.  It  is  an  exercise  which 
makes  the  limbs  strong,  active,  and  pliable  :  bnt  leaves 
the  head  without  improvement.  It  consists  in  a  violent 
desire  in  the  pursuit,  and  the  indulgence  of  a  cruel 
pleasure  in  the  death,  of  the  game.  I  am  convinced 
that  nun  is  more  cruel  and  savage  than  any  beast  of 
prey  :  We  exercise  the  dominion  given  ns  over  these 
our  fellow-  creatures  in  the  most  tyrannical  manner.  If 
we  pretend  to  any  superiority  ever  the  beasts,  it  ought 
certainly  to  consist  in  reason ;  but  we  commonly  find 
that  the  most  passionate  lovers  of  the  chase  renounce 
this  privilege,  and  converse  only  with  their  dogs,  horses, 
and  other  irrational  animals.  This  renders  them  wild  ' 
and  unfeeling  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  they  cannot  be 
very  merciful  to  the  human  species.  For  a  man  who  - 
can  in  cold  blood  torture  a  poor  innocent  animal,  can- 
not feel  much  compassion  for  the  distresses  of  hie  own  - 
species.  And,  besides,  can  the  chase  be  a  proper  em- 
ployment for  a  thinking  mind  ?" 

The  arguments  used  by  bis  majesty  against  hnnting 
seem  indeed  to  be  much  confirmed  by  considering  the 
various  nations  who  have  most  addicted  themselves  to 
it.  There,  as  must  be  seen  from  what  has  already  been 
said,  were  all  barbarous ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that 
Nimrod,  the  first  great  hunter  of  whon 


a  with  their  feet  or  knees.  It  is  considered  as  good  account,  was  likewise  the  first'  wbn  oppressed  and  en- 
sport  to  kill  one  tygrr  in  a  day;  though  sometimes,  slaved  his  own  species.  As  nations  advanced  in  civili- 
when  a  female  is  met  with  her  young  ones,  two  or  zation,  it  always  became  necessary  to  restrain  by  law 
three  will  be  killed.  the  inclination  of  the  people  for  hnnting.    This  was 

The  other  objects  of  pursuit  in  these  excursions  are/  done  by  the  wise  legislator  Solon,  lest  the  Athenians 
wild  elephants,  buffaloes,  and  rhinoceroses.  Our  au-  should  neglect  the  mechanic  arts  on  its  account.  The 
tbor  was  present  at  the  hunting  of  a  wild  elephant  of  Lacedtcmonians,  on  the  contrary,  indulged  themselves 
vast  size  and  strength.  An  attempt  was  first  made  to  in  this  diversion  without  contronl ;  bot  they  were  bar- 
take  him  alive  by  surrounding  him  with  tame  ele-  barians,  and  most  cruelly  oppressed  those  whom  they 
phants,  while  he  was  kept  at  bay  by  crackers  and  other  had  in  their  power,  as  is  evident  from  their  treatment 
fire- works  ;  but  be  constantly  eluded  every  effort  of  of  the  Helots.  The  like  may  be  said  of  the  Egyptians, 
this  kind.  Sometimes  the  drivers  of  the  tame  ele-  Persians,  and  Scythians  ;  all  of  whom  delighted  in  war, 
phants  got  so  near  him,  that  they  threw  strong  ropes  and  oppressed  their  own  species.  The  Bomans,  on 
over  his  bead,  and  endeavoured  to  detain  him  by  fasten-  the  other  hand,  who  were  somewhat  more  civilized, 
ing  them  around  trees ;  but  he  coustantly  snapped  the  were  less  addicted  to  hnnting.  Even  they,  however/ 
ropes  like  pack.threads,  and  punned  his  way  to  the  were  exceedingly  barbarous,  and  found  it  uecessary  to 
forest.  Some  of  the  strongest  and  most  furious  of  the  make  death  and  slaughter  familiar  to  their  citizens  from 
fighting  elephants  were  then  brought  up  to  engage  their  infancy.  Hence  their  diversions  of  the  amphi- 
bia ;  but  he  attacked  them  with  soch  fury  that  they  theatre  and  circus,  where  the  hunting  of  wild  beasts 
were  all  obliged  to  desist.  In  his  struggle  with  one  was  shown  in  the  most  magnificent  and  cruel  manner; 
of  them  be  broke  one  of  his  tusks,  and  the  broken  not  to  mention  their  still  more  cruel  sport  of  gladia- 
piece,  which  was  upwards  of  two  inches  in  diameter,  ton,  &c. 

of  solid  ivory,  flew  op  into-  the  air  several  yards  above         In  two  cases  only  does  it  seem  possible  to  reconcile 

their  heads.     Orders   were  now  given  to  kill  him,  as  the  practice  of  banting  with  humanity  ;    viz.  either 
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Hunting.-  when  in  uncultivated  country  it  overran  with  noxiout 
*  «  ■  *  annual*  ;  or  when  it  it  necessary  to  kill  wild  animals 
for  food,  In  the  former  case,  thin  noxious  animal*  are 
killed  because  they  themselves  would  do  so  if  they  were 
allowed  to  live;  bet  if  we  kill  even  a  lion  or  a  tyger 
merely  for  the  pleasure  of  killing  him,  we  are  undoubt- 
edly chargeable  with  cruelty.  In  like  manner,  oar  mo- 
dern foxlinntert  expressly  kill  foxes,  not  in  order  te 
destroy  the  breed  of  these  noxious  animal*,  but  for  the 
plessure  of  seeing  thrm  exert  all  their  power  and  can- 
ning to  save  their  lives,  and  then  beholding  them  torn 
in  pieces  after  being  half  dead  with  fatigne.  This  re- 
finement in  cruelty,  it  seems,  is  their  favourite  diver- 
sion ;  end  it  it  accounted  a  crime  for  any  person  to  de- 
stroy these  animals  in  self-defence,  as  appears  from  the 
following  passage  in  Mr  Beckford's  treatise  on  hunting. 
"  Besides  the  digging  of  foxes,  by  which  method  many 
young  one*  are  taken  and  old  ones  destroyed,  traps, 
Sec.  are  too  often  fatal  to  them.  Farmers  for.  their 
lambs,  (which,  hy  the  bye,  few  foxes  ever  kill},  gen- 
tlemen for  their  game,  and  old  women  for  their  poultry, 
are  their  inveterate  enemies.  In  the  country  where  I 
live,  moat  of  the  gentlemen  are  sportsmen  |  and  even 
those  who  are  not,  show  every  kind  of  attention  to  those 
who  ore.  I  am  sorry  it  i*  otherwise  with  you  ;  and  that 
your  old  gouty  neighbour  should  destroy  your  foxes,  I 
most  own  concern*  me.  I  know  some  gentlemen,  who, 
when  a  neighbour  had  destroyed  all  their  foxes,  and 
thereby  prevented  them  from  punning  a  favourite 
amusement,  loaded  *  cart  with  spaniels,  nod  went  all 
together  and  destroyed  hi*  pheasant*.  I  think  they 
night  have  called  this  very  properly  lex  talionit :  and 
it  had  the  desired  effect  j  for  w  the  gentleman  did  not 
think  it  prudent  to  fight  them  all,  he  took  the  wiser 
method,  be  made  peace  with  them.  He  gave  an  order 
that  no  mors  foxes  should  be  destroyed,  and  they  never 
afterwards  killed  any  of  bis  pheasants." 

In  the  first  volume  of  the  Manchester  Transaction* 
we  have  n  dissertation  upon  the  diversions  of  banting, 
shooting,  &c,  as  compatible  with  the  principle*  of  hu- 
manity. One  argument  need,  by  the  author  it,  that 
death  is  no  positive  evil  to  brutes,.  "  It  would  perhaps 
(say*  be)  be  too  hasty  an  assertion  to  affirm,  that  death 
to  brutes  is  no  evil.  We  are  not  competent  to  deter- 
mine  whether  their  existence,  like  our  own,  mat  not 
extend  to  some  future  mode  of  being,  or  whether  the 
present  limited  sphere  i*  all  in  which  they  are  interest- 
ed. On  m  speculative  a  question  little  ran  be  advanced 
with  precision  ;  nor  i*  it  necessary  for  the  investigation 
of  the  subject  before  us.  If  we  may  be  allowed  to  rea- 
son from  what  we  know,  it  may  be  safely  conjectured, 
that  death  to  brutes  ii  no  positive  evil :  we  have  no  rea- 
son to  believe  they  are  endowed  with  foresight;  and 
therefore,  even  admitting  that  with  them  the  pi  earn  re* 
of  life  exceed  it*  pain*  and  caret,  in  terminating  their 
existence,  they  only  suffer  a  privation  of  pleasure," 

On  this  extraordinary  piece  of  reasoning  we  may 
observe,  that  it  would  hold  much  more  against  the  bu- 
■msn  species  than  against  the  broiei.  There  are  few 
amongst  ut  willing  to  allow  that  the  pleasures  we  en- 
joy are  equivalent  to  our  pain*  and  carea ;  death  there- 
tore  most  be  to  ut  n  relief  from  pain  and  misery,  while 
to  the  brute*  it  it  a  privation  of  pleasure.  Hence,  if 
it  be  ne  positive  evil  for  a  brute  te  suffer  death,  to  n 
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,  be  n  positive  good :  ndd  te  which,  that  a   : 
man  lives  in  hope  of  an  endless  and  glorious  life,  while  <• 
a  brute  ha*  no  such  hope;  so  that,  if  to  kill  a  brute, 
on  our  author's  principle*,  bo  no  cruelty,  to  kill  a.  man 
must  be  an  act  of  tenderness  and  mercy  ! 

Another  argument,  no  teat  inconclusive,  it  oar  au- 
thor'* supposing  that  death  from  disease  is  modi  morn 
to  be  dreaded  in  n  brute  then  n  violent  death.  Were 
brute*  naturally  in  a*  belple**  a  state  a*  man,  no  doubt 
their  want  of  support  from  society  in  cases  where  they 
are  attacked  hy  sickness  would  be  very  deplorable*  ; 
b.ut  it  mutt  be  considered  that  the  parallel  betwixt  the 
two.  species  i*  in  this  respect  by  no  mean*  fair.  A  brat*  . 
ha*  everywhere  it*  food  at  hand,  and  is  naturally  capa- 
ble of  resisting  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather  ;  but 
man  be*  not  only  s  natural  inability  to  procure-  food  < 
for  himself  in  the  way  that  the  brntea  do,  but  it,  be- 
tide*, very  tender  and  incapable  ef  resisting  the  incle- 
mency of  the  nir.  Hence,  a  man  unassisted  by  society 
mutt  very  toon  perish;  and,  no  doubt,  it  would  be 
muoh  more  merciful  for  people  to  kill  one  another  at 
onoe,  thin  to  deprive  tbem  of  the  benefit*  of  society, 
a*  it  too  frequently  done  in  various  way*  needle**  to  be 
mentioned  at  present.  A  brute,  however,  ha*  nothing 
to  fear-  A*  long  a*  it*  stomach  can  receive  food,  na- 
ture offer*  an  abundant  aupply.  One  that  feed*  open 
gnat  ha*  it  always  within  reach  ;  end  a  carnivorous 
one  will  content  itself  with  worm*  or  insects,  which,  a* 
long  a*  it  it  able  to  crawl,  it  can  still  make  a  shift  to 
provide;  but  so  totally  helpless  it  man  when  left  to 
himself  in  a  state  uf  weakness,  that  many  barbnront  na- 
tion* have  looked  upon  the  killing  of  their  old  and  in- 
firm people  to  be  aa  act  of  mercy. 

Equally  unhappy  is  our  author  iu  his  other  argu- 
ments, that  the  quick  transition  from  a  ttate  of  per- 
fect health  to  death  mitigate*  the  severity.  The  tran- 
sition i*  not  quick.  The  sportsmen  estimate  their  di- 
version by  the  length  of  the  chase;  and  during  all 
that  .time  the  creature  most  be  under,  tbe  strongest 
agonies  of  terror  -,  and  what  person  of  humanity  it  there 
who  mutt  not  feel  for  an  animal  in  thi*  situation  f  All 
thia  it  assented  to  by  our  author,  who  says.  "  Hard  is 
the  heart  who  dee*  net  commiserate  the  tuflerer."  In 
not  thit  an  acknowledgment  on  hit  part,  that  before  » 
person  can  become  a  thorough  sportsman,  be  moat 
harden  hit  heart,  nod  ttifi*  tnote  amiable  sensations  ef 
compassion,  which  on  all  occasion*  ought  to  be  encou- 
raged towards  every  creature,  unless  in  ease*  ef  neces- 
sity. But  in  the  present  case  no  necessity  is  or  can  be 
pretended.  If  a  gentleman  chooaes  to  regale  himeelf 
with  venison  of  any  kind,  he  may  breed  the  animal* 
for  the  purpose.  We  call  Demitian  cruel,  because  he 
took  pleasure  in  catching  flies,  and  stabbing  them  with 
a  bodkin.  A  butcher  i*  excluded  from  sitting  on  * 
jury  an  account  of  his  being  accustomed  to  tight*  which 
are  deemed  inhuman  ;  but  whether  it  it  more  inhuman 
to  knock  down  in  ex  at  once  with  an  axe,  or  to  tear 
him  in  piece*  with  Jogs,  (for  they  would  accomplish 
the  purpose  if  properly  trained),  mutt  be  left  to  tbe 
sportsmen  to  determine. 

Lastly,  the  great  argument  in  favour  of  hunting,  that 
it  contribute*  to  the  health  of  tbe  body  and  exhilaration 
of  the  spirits,  seems  equally  fallacious  with  the  rest.  It 
cannot  be  proved  that  hunUn  jure  more  healthy  or  long- 
lived 
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.,  lived  than  other  people.     That  exercise  will  contribute      iinlkd  feiemett  or  fiwrxahing.     Of  a  bare,  trotilet  jj,ati«e. 
-*  to  the  preservation  of  health,  at  well  a*  to  the  exhile- "' "*  -  u —    ' *»'  -  «—    ••«"•»-■■»■ 

ration  of  the  mind,  is  undoubted  ;  but  many  other  kind* 
of  exercise  will  do  this  as  well  «i  boating.  A  mi 
may  ride  from  morning  to  oight,  and  inuu  himself 
with  viewing  and  making  remark*  on  tlie  000a try 
through  which  be  paaeu ;  and  surely  there  ia  no  per- 
sou  will  say  thai  tbU  exercise  will  tend  to  impair  bin 
health   or  sink  bia  spirit!. 


Br  rrotuing.     Of  a  bear,  letter.     Of  a  fax,  the  enVir-  w 
utgi  and  of  other  the  like  vermin,  ihofuantt.     Of  an 
otter,  the  tpramt*. 

8.  As  to  the  attire  of  deer,  ar  parts  thereof,  tboae 
of  a  stag,  if  perfect,  are  the  bur,  the  pearl*,  the  little 
knob*  oo  it,  the  beam,  Ibe  gutter*,  the  antler,  the  Mr- 
antler,  royal,  tur-royai,  and  all  at  top  the  crock*.  Of 
toe  buck,  the  fW,  beam,  brow-antler,  black-antler,  ad- 
exercise  himself  net  only  with  pleasure,  hat  profit  else,  vancer,  palm,  and  speller*.  If  the  crochee  grow  in  the 
in  many  different  ways,  and  yet  not  accustom  himself  form  of  a  man's  nana,  it  is  called  a  painted  head.  Heads 
to  behold  the  death  of  animals  with  indifferent*.  It  bearing  not  above  three  or  four,  and  the  creches  pta<- 
is  tbia  that  constitutes  the  cruelty  of  hunting  ;  because  ced  aloft,  ell  of  one  height,  are  called  crowned  head*. 
we  thus  wilfully  extinguish  in  part  that  principle  nato-  Heads  having  double  creches,  are  celled  forked  heads* 
rally  implanted  in  nor  nature,  which  if  totally  eradi-  because  the  crocbes  ore  planted  on  the  top  ef  the  beam 
ceted  would  set  oa  not  only  oa  a  level  with  the  most  fa-     like  forks. 


rocions  wild  beasts,  but  perhaps  considerably  below 
them}  and  it  mint  always  be  remembered,  that  what* 
ever  pleasnre  terminates  in  death  ia  cruel,  let  us  use  as 
many  palliatives  as  we  please  to  hide  that  cruelty  from 
the  eyes  of  others,  or  even  from  our  own. 


9.  They  say,  a  litter  of  cabs,  a  nert  of  tabu  its,  a 
squirrel 'affray. 

10,  The  terms  used  in  respect  of  the  doge,  8tc  are 
as  follow— Of  grehotmds,  two  make  a  brace;  ef 
bounds  a  couple.     Of  grehuands,  three  make  a  hash  ; 


Tbe  gentlemen  and  masters  of  the  sport  have  invent-  grebound;  and,  call  off*,  hound.  The  string  wherein 
ed  a  set  of  terms  which  may  bo  called  the  hunting~l*u~  a  grehennd  ia  led,  is  called  a  leash  ;  and  that  ef  a . 
guage.     Toe  principal  are  those  which  follow  :  "" 

1.  For  beasts  aa  they  are  in  company^— They  any,  a. 
Herd  of  harts,  and  all  manner  of  deer.  A  bey  of  roes. 
A  sounder  of  swine.  A  rout  of  wolves.  A  rich***  at 
marten*.  A  brace  or  Uash  of  becks,  foxes,  or  hares. 
A  couple  of  rabbits  or  coneys. 

2.  For  their  lodging.— A  hart  is  said  to  harbour. 
A  buck  lodge*.  A  roe  bed*.  A  bare  teat*  or  firm*. 
A  coney  tits.  A  fox  kennel*.  A  marten  trees.  Aa 
otter  watchet.  A  badger  earth*.  A  boar  touch**.— 
Hence,  to  express  their  dislodging,  they  say,  Unharbeur 
the  hart.  Reuse  the  buck.  Start  the  hare.  Bolt  the 
coney.  Unkennel  the  fex.  Untree  the  martea-  F*nt 
tho-ottcr.     Dig  the  badger.     Rear  the  boar. 

3.  For  their  noise  at  rutting  time.— A  hart  belleth. 
A  buck  grown*  or  troatt.  A  roe  bellow.  A  bare 
beat*  or  tap*.  An  otter  whine*.  A  bout  freatu*.  A 
fox  bark*.  A  badger  *hriek*.  A  wolf  heiutt.  A  gnat 
rattle*. 

4.  For  their  copulation.— A  hart  or  bock  goes  to 
rut.  A  roe  goes  to  (turn.  A  boar  gee*  to  brim.  A 
hare  or  coney  goes  to  buck.  A  fox  goea  te  cliekitting. 
A  wolf  goes  to  match  at  mate.  An  otter  hunteth  for 
his  kind. 

5.  For  the  footing  and  treading.-*— Of  a  hart,  we 
ssy  the  tlot.  Of  a  buck,  and  all  fallow-deer,  the  view. 
Of  all  deer,   if  on  the  grass  and  scarce  visible,  the 

fating.  Of  a  fox,  the  print ;  and  of  ether  the  like  vev 
uiin,  the  footing.  Of  an  otter,  the  mark*.  Of  a  boar, 
the  track.  The  bare  when  in  open  field,  is  seed  te 
tore;  when  she  winds  aboet  to  deceive  the  bound",  aba 
doublet;  when  she  beats  en  the  hard  highway,  and  her 
footing  comes  to  be  perceived,  she  priektth:  ia  aaew, 
it  i*  called  the  tract  of  the  bans. 

6.  The  tail  of  a  ban,  buck,  or  other  deer,  is  call- 
ed the  tingle.  That  of  a  boar,  the  utrtath.  Of  a 
fox,  the  hritth  or  drag ,-  and  the  tip  at  the  end,  the 
chap*.  Of  a  wolf,  the  item.  Of  a  hare  and  coney, 
tbe  tcut. 

7.  The  ordure  or  cxenmcot  of  a  hart  and  all  deer, 


The  grehennd  has  bis  collar,  \ 
tbe  bound  his  couple*.     We  say  a  kennel  of  bounds,  and 
a  pack  of  beagles. 

Hunting,  aa  practised  among  as.  Is  chiefly  per- 
formed with  degs )  of  which  we  have  various  k  reds, 
accommodated  to  the  various  kinds  of  game,  as,  haumdn 

S  abound*,  bhtdhomndt,  terrier*,  &c      See   Cams, 
OtlND,  8CC. 

Iu  the  kennels  or,  packs  they  generally  rank. 
them  under  the  beads  of  entertrt,  drrvere,  flyer*,  tyert, 
fee. 

Oa  some  occasions,  nets,  spears,  and  instruments  far 
digging  tba  ground,  are  else  recoiled :  nor  ia  tbe  bent* 
ing  horn  to  be  omitted. 

The  nana!  chases  among  ua  are,  the  hart,  ouch,  roe, . 
hart,  fag,  badger,  and  otter.— We  shall  here  give  a»me- 
thing  of  whet  relates  to  each  thereof:  first  premising 
aa  explanation  of  seme  general  terms  and  phrases,  men  - 
immediately  aaed  ia  tbe  progress  of  the  sport  itself)  what 
belongs  te  the  several  sorts  of  game  ia  particular  being. 
reserved  for  tbe  respective  articles. 

When  tbe  boo  nits,  then,  being  cast  off;  and  finding 
the  scent  ef  ssase  gsase,  begin  to  open  and  cry  )  they 
are  said  to  ehaiknge.  When  they  are  too  busy  ore 
the  seent  be  good,  they  are  said  te  babble.  When  too  - 
busy  where  tba  scent  is  good,  to  bmol.  When  they 
run  it  aadwisa  orderly,  holding  in  together  merrily* 
and  making  it  good,  they  are  said  to  be  in  full  cry. 
When  they  run  along  without  opening  at  nil,  it  is  call- 
ed running  mutt, 

Whea  spaniels  open  in  tbe  string,  or  a  grebound  in  ■ 
the  coarse,  they  are  said  to  lap**. 

When  beagles  bark  and  cry  at  their  prey,  they  are 
said  to  yearn. 


When  they  take  fresh  scent,  end  unit  the  former - 
base  for  a  new  one,  it  in  called  hunting  change. 

When  they  hurt  the  game  by  the  bee)  or  traok,  they 
n  said  to  hunt  counter. 

Whea. 
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When  the  chafe  goes  Off,  and  retnrni  again,    tra- 
*  versing  the  same  ground,  it  is  called  hunting  the/oil. 
When  tbe  dogs  run  at  a  whole  herd  of  doer,  instead 
of  a  single  one,  it  is  called  running  riot. 

Dog*  set  in  readiness  where  (he  game  is  expected  to 
come  by,  and  cast  off  after  the  other  hounds  are  passed, 
are  called  a  relay.  If  they  be  cast  off  ere  the  other 
dogs  be  come  op,  it  it  called  vauntlay. 

When,  finding  where  the  chase  ha*  been,  they  make  a 
proffer  to  enter,  bat  return,  it  is  called  a  blemish. 

A  lesson  on  tbe  horn  (o  encourage  the  hounds,  is 
named  a  call,  or  a  rtcktal.  That  blown  at  the  death 
of  a  deer,  is  called  the  raort.  The  part  belonging  to 
the  dogs  of  any  chase  they  have  killed,  is  the  reward. 
They  say,  take  off  a  deer's  skin  ;  itrip  or  case  a  hare, 
fox,  and  , all  sorts  of  vermin  ;  which  i*  done  by  begin- 
ning at  tbe  snout,  and  turning  the  skin  over  the  ears 
down  to  the  tail. 

Hunting  is  practised  in  a  different  manner,  and  with 
different  apparatus,  according  to  the  nature  of  tbe  beasts 
which  are  hunted,  a  description  of  which  may  be  found 
under  their  respective  articles,  infra. 

With  regard  to  the  seasons,  that  Tor  hart  and  buck- 
hunting  begins  a  fortnight  after  midsummer,  and  lasts 
till  Holy-rood  day  ;  that  for  the  hind  and  doe,  begins 
on  Holy-rood  day,  and  lasts  till  Candlemas ;  that  for 
fox-hunting  begins  at  Christmas,  and  holds  till  Lady- 
day  ;  that  for  roe-hunting  begins  at  Michaelmas,  and 
ends  at  Christmas  |  hare-bunting  commences  at  Mi- 
chaelmas, end  lasts  till  the  end  of  February  ;  and  where 
the  wolf  and  boar  are  hunted,  the  season  for  each  begins 
at  Christmas,  the  first  ending  at  Lady-day,  and  the  iat- 
-  ter  at  the  Purification, 

When  tbe  sportsmen  have  provided  themselves  with 
nets,  spears,  and  a  hunting  horn  to  call  the  dogs  to- 
gether, and  likewise  with  instruments  for  digging  tbe 
ground,  the  following  directions  will  bo  of  use  to  them 
in  thn  pursuit  of  each  sort  of  game. 

BaMgtr-HmtTiVQ.  In  doing  this,  you  must  seek 
the  earths  and  burrows  where  he  lies,  and  in  a  clear 
moonshine  night  go  and  atop  all  tbe  harrows,  except 
one  or  two,  and  therein  place  some  sacks,  fastened" 
with  drawing  strings,  which  may  shot  him  in  as  soon 
as  he  strainetb  tbe  bag.  Borne  use  no  more  then  to 
set  a  hoop  in  the  month  of  the  sack,  and  so  put  it  into 
the  bole  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  badger  is  in  the  tack  and 
atrainetb  it,  the  sack  slippcth  off  tbe  hoop,  and  follows 
him  to  the  earth,  so  he  Met  tumbling  therein  till  he 
is  taken.  These  sacks  nr  bags  being  tbns  set,  cast  off 
the  hounds,  beating  about  all  tbe  woods,  coppices, 
hedges,  and  tufts,  round  about,  for  the  compass  of  a 
mile  or  two ;  and  what  badgers  are  abroad,  being  a- 
lartned  by  tbe  hoiiuds,  will  soon  betake  themselves  to 
their  burrows  ;  and  observe,  that  he  who  is  placed  to 
watch  tbe  tacks,  must  stand  close  and  upon  a  clear 
wind  :  otherwise  the  badger  will  discover  him,  and  will 
immediately  fly  some  other  way  into  his  burrow.  But 
i  f  the  hounds  can  encounter  him  before  he  can  take  bis 
sanctuary,  he  will  then  stand  at  a  bay  like  a  boar,  and 
make  good  sport,  grievously  biting  and  clawing  the 
dogs ;  for  the  manner  of  their  fighting  is  lying  an  tbeir 
hacks,  using  both  teeth  and  nails  ;  and  by  blowing  up 
their  skins,  defend  themselves  against  all  bites  of  the 
dogs,  and  blows  of  tbe  men  upon  their  noses.  And 
for  the  better  preservation  of  your  dogs,  it  u  good 
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to  put  broad  collars  about  their  necks  made  of  gray   Hmstlsr. 
skins.  s^.M 

When  the  badger  perceives  the  terriers  to  begin  to 
yearn  him  in  his  burrow,  be  will  stop  the  bole  betwixt 
him  and  tbe  terriers,  and  if  they  still  continue  baying, 
be  will  remove  his  couch  into  another  chamber  or  part 
of  the  burrow,  and  so  from  one  into  another,  barrica- 
ding the  way  before  them,  as  they  retreat,  uutil  they 
can  go  no  further.  If  you  intend  to  dig  the  badger 
out  of  his  burrow,  yon  must  be  provided  with  the  same 
tools  as  for  digging  out  a  fox  ;  and  besides,  yon  should 
have  a  pail  of  water  to  refresh  the  terriers,  when  they 
come  out  of  the  earth  to  take  breath  and  cool  them- 
selves. It  will  also  be  neceissry  to  put  collars  of  bells 
about  tbe  necks  of  your  terriers,  which  making-  a  noise 
may  cause  tbe  badger  to  bolt  out.  Tbe  tools  nsed 
for  digging  out  of  the  badger,  being  troublesome  to 
be  carried  on  men's  backs,  may  be  brought  in  a  cart. 
In  digging,  yon  must  consider  tbe  situation  of  the 
ground,  by  which  you  may  judge  where  the  chief 
angles  are}  for  else,  instead  of  advancing  the  work,  you 
will  binder  it.  In  this  order  yon  may  besiege  them  in 
their  folds,  or  castle* ;  and  may  break  tbeir  platforms, 
parapets,  casements,  and  work  to  them  with  mine*  and 
countermine*  until  you  have  overcome  them. 

Having  taken  a  live  and  lusty  badger,  if  you  would 
make  sport,  carry  him  home  in  a  sack  and  turn  him 
out  in  yonr  court-yard,  or  some  other  enclosed  place, 
and  there  let  bin  be  hunted  and  worried  to  death  by 
your  hounds. 

There  are  the  following  profits  and  advantages  which 
accrue,  by  killing  this  animal.  Their  flesh,  blood,  and 
grease,  though  they  are  not  good  food,  yet  are  very 
nseful  for  physicians  and  apothecaries  for  oils,  ointments, 
salves,  and  powders  for  shortness  of  breath,  the  cough 
of  the  lungs,  for  the  stone,  sprained  sinews,  colt- aches, 
&c ',  and  tbe  skin  being  well  dressed,  is  very  warm 
and  good  for  old  people  who  are  troubled  with  paraly- 
tic distempers, 

Boar-HusTisa.     See  Boar. 

Brick-HuNrwa.  Here  the  same  bounds  and  method* 
are  used  as  in  running  the  stag  -,  and,  indeed,  he  that  can 
hunt  a  hart  or  stag  well,  will  not  hunt  a  buck  ill. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  chase,  tbe  game-keeper 
commonly  (elects  a  fat  bnck  out  of  the  herd,  which  he 
shoots  in  order  to  maim  him,  and  then  be  is  run  donn 
by  the  hounds. 

As  to  the  method  of  banting  the  buck.  The  com- 
pany generally  go  out  very  early  for  the  benefit  of  the 
morning.  Sometimes  they  have  a  deer  ready  lodged; 
if  not,  the  coverts  are  drawn  till  one  is  roused :  or 
sometimes  in  a  park  a  deer  is  pitched  upon,  and  forced 
from  tbe  herd,  then  mare  hounds  are  laid  on  to  run  the 
chase.  If  yon  some  to  be  at  a  fault,  the  old  staunch 
bounds  are  only  to  he  relied  upon  till  yon  recover  him 
again  :  if  he  be  sank,  and  the  hounds  thrust  him  up,  it 
is  called  an  tmprime,  and  the  company  all  sound  a  re- 
cheat  ;  when  he  is  run  down,-  everv  one  strives  to  get 
in  to  prevent  his  being  torn  by  the  hounds,  fallow  deer 
seldom  or  never  standing  at  bay. 

He  that  first  gets  in,  cries  hoo-up,  to  give  notice  that 
be  i*  down,  and  blows  a  death.  Wben  the  company  are 
all  come  in,  they  paunch  him,  and  reward  the  bounds, 
and  generally  the  chief  person  of  quality  amongst  tbeat 
takes  toy,  that  is,  cots  his  beHy  open,  to  see  how  fat  he 
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imiing.  i*.  Wfion  thin  is  done,  every  one  ha*  a  chop  at  hi*  neck, 
'  >  — '  and  the  head  being  cat  off  is  showed  to  the  hounds,  to 
encourage  them  to  run  only  at  a  male  deer,  which  they 
see  by  the  borne,  and  to  teach  them  to  bile  only  at  the 
head :  tben  the  company  all  standing  in  a  ring,  one 
blow*  a  tingle  death',  which  being  done,  all  blow  a 
double  reehest,  and  to  conclude  the  chase  with  a  gene- 
ral halloo  of  hoo-up,  and  depart  the  field  to  their  several 
homes,  or  to  the  place  of  meeting ;  and  the  huntsman, 
tir  tome  other,  hath  the  deer  caat  across  the  buttock*  of 
bis  hone,  and  so  carries  him  home. 

Fox-HusTiNQ  make*  a  very  pleasant  exercise,  and 
is  either  above  or  below  ground, 

t.  Above  ground.  To  bunt  a  fox  with  hound",  you 
must  draw  about  groves,  thickets,  and  bushes,  near  vil- 
lages. When  you  find  one,  it  will  be  necessary  to  atop 
up  the  earth,  the  night  before  you  design  to  bunt,  and 
that  about  midnight;  at  which  time  ho  is  gone  out  to 
prey:  thi*  may  be  dona  by  laying  two  white  sticks 
across  in  hit  way,  which  be  will  imagine  to  be  some  gin 
or  trap  laid  for  bim ;  or  else  they  may  be  stopped  up 
with  black  thorna  and  earth  mixed  together. 

Mr  Bcckford  is  of  opinion  that  for  fox-hunting  the 
pack  should  consist  of  25  coople.  The  hour  most  fa- 
vourable for  tbe  diversion  is  an  early  one ;  and  be 
thinks  that  the  hounda  should  be  at  the  cover  at  sun- 
rising.  The  huntsman  should  tben  throw  in  his  hounds 
as  quickly  as  be  can,  and  let  the  two  whip  pen  in  keep 
wide  of  him  on  either  band ;  so  that  a  single  hound 
may  nut  escapo  them ;  let  them  be  attentive  to  bis 
halloo,  and  let  tbe  sportsmen  be  ready  to  encourage 
or  rate  as  that  direct*.  The  fox  ought  on  no  account 
to  be  hallooed  too  soon,  as  in  that  case  lie  would  most 
certainly  tarn  back  again,  and,  spoil  all  the  sport.— 
Two  things  ear  author  particularly  recommends,  viz. 
the  making  all  the  bound*  steady,  and  making  them 
all  draw.  "  Many  huntsmen  (says  he)  are  fond  of  hav- 
ing them  at  their  horse's  facets ;  but  they  never  can  get 
so  well  or  so  soon  together  as  when  they  spread  the  co- 
ver; beside*,  I  have  often  known  where  there  have 
been  only  a  few  finders,  that  they  have  found  their  fox 

5 one  down  tbe  wind,  and  been  beard  of  no  more  that 
ay.  Much  depend*  upon  the  first  finding  your  fox  ;  for 
I  look  upon  a  fox  well  fonnd  to  be  half  killed. ,  I  think 
people  are  generally  in  too  great  a  hurry  on  this  occa- 
sion. There  are  but  few  instances  where  sportsmen  are 
not  too  noisy,  and  too  fond  of  encouraging  their  hounds, 
which  seldom  do  their  business  so  well  as  when  little  it 
said  ta  them.  The  huntsman  onght  certainly  tu  begin 
with  his  foremost  hounds;  and  I  should  wish  him  to 
keep  as  close,  to  them  as  he  conveniently  can  ;  nor  can 
any  barm  arise  from  it,  unless  be  should  not  have  com- 
mon sense.  No  bounds  can  then  slip  down  the  wind 
and  get  out  of  his  bearing ;  be  will  also  see  how  far 
they  carry  a  scent,  a  necessary  requisite ;  for  without 
it  he  never  can  make  a  caat  with  any  certainty.— You 
will  find  it  not  less  necessary  for  your  buntaman  to  be 
active  in  pressing  forward  his  bounds  when  the  scent  is 
good,  than  to  be  prudent  in  not  hurrying  them  beyond 
it  when  it  i*  bad.  It  i*  bis  business  to  be  ready  at  all 
times  to  lend  them  that  assistance  which  they  so  fre- 
quently need,  and  which  when  they  are  first  at  a  fault 
is  then  most  critical.  A  fox-hound  at  that  time  will 
exert  himself  most-,  be  afterwards  cool*  and  become* 
■  most  indifferent  about  hi*  game.  Those  hnntsnen  who 
Vou  X.  Part  II.  + 
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do  not  get  forward  enough  to  take  advantage  of  this  rfuniTat;. 
eagerness  and  impetuosity,  and  direct  it  properly,  seldom  -  *  * 
know  enough  of  bunting  to  be  of  much  use  to  them  af- 
terwards. Though  a  huntsman  cannot  be  too  fond  of 
hunting,  a  whipper-in  easily  may.  His  business  will 
■eldom  allow  him  to  be  forward  enough  with  tbe  hounds 
to  see  much  of  the  sport.  His  only  thought  therefore 
should  he  to  keep  the  hound*  together,  and  to  contri- 
bute as  much  as  he  can  to  the  killing  of  the  fox  :  keep- 
ing the  hounds  together  is  the  surest  means  to  make 
them  steady.  When  left  to  themselves  they  seldom  re- 
fuse any  blood  they  can  get ;  they  become  Conceited  j 
learn  to  tie  upon  the  scent ;  and  besides  this  tbey  fre- 
quently get  a  trick  of  hunting  by  themselves,  and  are 
seldom  good  for  much  afterwards, 

"  Every  country  is  toon  known ;  and  nine  foxes  out 
often,  with  the  wind  in  tbe  same  quarter,  will  follow 
the  same  track.  It  is  therefore  easy  for  the  whipper- 
in  tu  cut  short,  and  catch  tbe  hounds  again.  With 
a  high  scent  yon  cannot  push  on  bound*  too  much. 
Screams  keep  the  fox  forward,  at  the  same  time  that 
they  keep  the  bound*  together,  or  let  in  the  tail- 
hounds  ;  they  also  enliven  the  sport  j  and,  if  discreet- 
ly used,  are  always  of  service  ;  but  in  cover  they  should 
be  given  with  tbe  greatest  caution.  Halloos  seldom 
do  any  hurt  when  ynu  are  running  np  tbe  wind,  for 
then  none  but  the  tail  hounds  can  hear  yon :  when  you 
are  running  down  the  wind,  yon  should  halloa  no  more 
than  may  be  necessary  to  bring  the  tail  hounds  for- 
wards ;  for  a  bound  that  knows  bis  business  seldom 
want*  encouragement  when  he  is  upon  a  scent.— Most 
fox -hunters  wish  to  see  their  hounds  run  in  a  goad  ityk. 
I  confess  I  myself  am  one  of  those ;  I  hate  to  see  a 
string  of  them  j  nor  can  I  bear  to  see  them  creep  where 
they  can  leap.  A  pack  of  barriers,  if  tbey  have  time, 
may  kill  a  fox,  but  I  defy  them  te  kill  bim  in  the  style 
in  which  he  ought  to  be  killed  j  tbey  must  hunt  him 
down.  If  you  intend  to  tire  bim  out,  you  maatettpect 
to  be  tired  also  yourself;  I  never  wish  a  cbase  to  be 
lets  than  one  hour,  or  to  exceed  two  :  It  is  sufficiently 
long  if  properly  followed  :  it  will  seldom  be  longer  un- 
less there  be  a  fault  somewhere  either  in  tbe  day,  tbe 
hontroan,  or  the  hound*. 

"  Changing  from  the  hunted  fox  to  a  fresh  one  is  a* 
bad  an  accident  at  can  happen  to  a  pack  of  fox-hound*, 
and  require*  all  the  ingenuity  and  observation  that  man 
i*  capable  of  to  guard  against  it.  Coold  a  fox-bound 
distinguish  a  hunted  fox  as  the  deer-honnd  does  tbe  deer 
that  is  blown,  fox-hunting  would  then  be  perfect.  A 
huntsman  sbonld  always  listen  to  bis  hound*  while  they 
are  running  in  cover;  he  should  be  particularly  atten- 
tive to  tbe  headmost  bounds,  and  he  should  6e  constant- 
ly on  his  guard  against  a  tkirter:  for  if  there  be  two 
scents,  he  must  be  wrong.  Generally  speaking,  the 
best  scent  is  least  likely  to  be  that  of  the  banted  fox : 
and  a*  a  fox  seldom  suffers  hound*  to  run  np  to  bim  as 
long  ae  be  is  able  to  prevent  it ;  so,  nine  times  out  of 
ten,  when  foxes  are  hallooed  early  in  tbe  day,  tbey  are 
all  fresh  foxes.  The  hounds  most  likely  to  be  right  are 
the  hard-running  line-hunting  ones;  or  such  a*  the 
huntsman  knows  bad  the  lead  before  there  arose  any 
doubt  of  changing.  With  regard  to  the  fox,  if  be 
break  over  an  open  country,  it  is  no  sign  tbat  ha  is  hard 
rnn ;  for  tbey  seldom  at  any  time  will  do  that  unless 
they  an  a  great  way  before  tbe  bounds.  .Aba  if  be  n 
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.  up  (lie  (rind  ;   they  seldom  or  never  da  that  when  tliry      carry  bint  amongst  the  ueuqds,  unless  lie  be  at  a  grant   i 
'  L     e  been  lung  hunted  and  grow  weak  }  and  when  lliey      distance  behind  then. 


turn  ihcir  foil,  that  alio  may  direct  hid).  AH  thil  re- 
quiiea  a  fli>od  ear  and  nice  observation  ;  and  indeed  in 
that  consists  llic  chief  excellence  of  a  huntsman. 

"  When  the  hounds  divide,  and  are  in  two  parts,  the 
whipper-in,  in  stopping,  must  attend  to  the  huntsman 
and  wait  for  hi*  halloo,  before  he  attempts  to  stop  ei- 
ther ;  for  want  of  proper  management  in  this  respect,  I 
have  known  the  bounds  stopped  at  both  placet,  and 
both  foxes  lost.  If  they  have  many  scents,  and  it  is 
quite  uncertain  which  is  the  bunted  fox,  let  him  stop 
those  that  are  farthest  down  the  wind  ;  as  I  hey  can  hear 
the  others,  and  wilt  reach  them  soonest  :  in  such  a  cue 
there  will  be  little  use  in  stopping  those  that  are  up  the 
wind.  When  bounds  are  at  a  check,  let  eve 
'  silent  and  stand  still,  Wbippers-in  are  frequently  at 
■  this  time  coming  on  with  the  tail  hounds.  They  should 
never  halloo  to  (hem  when  the  honnds  are  at  fault;  the 
least  thing  does  them  barm  at  such  a  time,  but  a  b-il- 
loo  more  than  any  other.  .  The  huntsman,  at  ■  check, 
had  better  let  his  hounds  alone;  or  content  himself 
with  holding  them  forward,  without  taking  them  off 
their  noses,— Should  they  be  at  a  fault,  after  having 
made  their  own  cast  (which  [be  huntsman  should  always      tainty  of  the  iaatt«r. 


"  The  first  moment  that  hounds  arc  at  fault  is  a  cri- 
tical on*  for  the  sport  people,  who  should  then  be  very 
attentive.  Those  who  look  forward  may  perhaps  see 
the  fox  J  or  the  running  of  sheep,  or  the  pursuit  of 
crows,  may  give  them  some  tiding*  of  bias.  Those 
who  listen  nay  sometimes  get  a  hint  which  way  ha 
■1  gone  from  the  chattering  of  a  magpie ;  or  peibnpe 
be  at  a  certainty  from  a  distant  halloa  1  nothing  that 
can  give  any  intelligence  at  such  a  time  ought  to  be 
neglected.  Gentlemen  are  too  apt  to  ride  all  toge- 
ther :  were  they  to  spread  more,  they  might  sometimes 
be  of  service ;  particularly  those  who,  from  a  know- 
ledge of  the  sport,  keep  down  the  wind:  it  would 
t  a  check,  let  every  one  be  then  be  difficult  for  either  bounds  or  fox  to  escape  their 
observation. -r- Yon  should,  however,  be  cautious  hew 
you  go  to  a  halloo.  The  halloo  itself  most  in  n  great 
measure  direct  yon  ;  and  though  it  afford  no  certain 
rule,  yet  yon  amy  frequently  guess  whether  it  can  be 
depended  upon  or  not.  At  the  sowing  time,  when 
boys  are  keeping  eff  the  birds,  you  will  sometimes  be 
deceived  by  their  halloa  ;  sn  that  it  is  heat,  when  you 
doubt,  to  Bend  n  whipper-in  to  know  the  cer- 


first  encourage  them  to  do),  it  is  then  his  business  to 
assist  them  further  ;  hut  except  in  some  particular  i 
stances,  I  never  approve  of  their  being  cast  as  long 
they  are  inclined  to  bunt.     The  first  cast  I  hid   my 
huntsman  make  it  generally  a  regular  one,  not  choosing 
to  rely  entirely  on  his  judgment :  if  that  should  not  suc- 


Hnunds  oufjut  net  to  be  nasi  as  long  as  they  are  able 
to  hunt.  It  »  a  encjunna,  though  net  very  just  idea, 
that  a  hunted  fax  never  stops ;  hut  nor  anther  infarns* 
us  that  he  lias  known  them  stop  even  in  wheel-runs  in 
the  middle  of  *  down,  end  get  up  in  the  middle  of  the 
Tbe  greatest  danger  of  losing  a  fast  ii 


eed,  he  is  then  at  li he rty  to  follow  bis  own  opinion,  first  hading  him,  and  when  he  is  sinking;  at  both  which 
and  proceed  as  observation  or  genius  may  direct,  When  times  ha  frequently  will  run  short,  and  the  eagerness  of 
such  a  cast  is  made,  I  like  to  see  tome  mark  of  good  the  hounds  will  frequently  casry  them  beyond  the  scent. 
tieiisc  and  meaning  in  it ;  whether  down  the  wind,  or  When  a  fox  is  first  found,  every  one  ought  to  keep  bc- 
tu wards  some  likely  cover  or  strong  earth.  However,  hind  the  hound*  till  they  an  well  settled  on  Inn  scent ; 
as  it  is  at  best  uncertain,  I  always  wish  to  see  n  regular  and  when  the  honnds  are  catching  hint,  no>  author 
cast  before  I  see  a  knowing  one  ;  which,  as  a  last  re-  withes  thent  to,  ho  m  silent  as  possible  j  end  likewise  10 
sourer,  should  not  be  called  forth  till  it  he  wanted:  eat  him  cnsjerly  after  he  is  caught.  In  souse  phut* 
The  letting  hounds  alone  is  but  a  negative  goodness  they  have  a  method  of  freeing-  him  \  that  it,  throwing 
in  a  huntsman ;  whereas  it  is  true  this  last  shows  real  him  uurost  the  branch  of  a  tree,  nod  nnfieaing  the 
yenius ;  and  to  he  perfect  it  must  be  hern  with  him*  hounds  to  hay  at  him  for  same  minute*  before  be  it 
There  is  a  fault,  however,  which  a  knowing  huntsman 
is  too  apt  to  commit :  he  will  find  a,  fresh  fox,  and  then 
rlaim  the  merit  of  having  recovered  the  hunted  one. 
It  U  always  dangerous  to  throw  hpusds  into  a  cover  to 
retrieve  a  lost  scent ;  and  unlets  they  hit  him  in.,  it  not 
to  be  depended  on. 

"  Gentlemen,  when  hounds  are  at  fault,  are  too  apt 
themselves   to  prolong  it.      They  should    ajwayt  Slop 
'r  horses  setae  distance  behind  the  bounds ;  and  if 


thrown  among  then ;  the  intention  ef  which  it  to  make 
them  more  eager,  and  In  let  in  the  tail  hounds;  dosing 
t|iis  interval  alt*  they  recover  tints  wind,  nnd  are  apt 
to  eat  hint  more  readily.  Our  author,  unstuver,  ad- 
vises np(  tg  .keep  hint  ten  long,  as  he  supposes  that  the 
hounds  hum  not  any  appetite  to  eat  him  longer  than 
while  they  are  angry  with  him. 

3.  Under- ground.  In  ease  a  fox  dene  so  far  escape 
at  to  earth,  countrymen  must  bn  got  together-  with  she* 
it  be  possible  to  remain  silent,  this  is  the  time  to  be  to,  vela,  spades,  mattocks,  pick-axes,  &e.  so  dip;  hint  out, 
They  should  be,  careful  not  to  side  before  the  hound*  if  they  think  the  earth  not  ton  great-.  They  make  their 
or  over  the  scent )  nor  should  they  ever  meet  a  hound  earths  as  new  an  they  can  in  ground  that  is  hard  to 
in  the  face,  unless  with  a  design  W  stop  him.  Should  dig,  at  in  elay,  stony  ground,  or  amnngnt  the  rents  of 
you  at  any  time  PC  hefqre  the  bounds*  turn  your  hujrte's.  trees  ;  and  their  earths  have  eontatsndy.  but  one  hole, 
head  the  way  they  tie  goin,«.  get  out  of  (heir  track,      and  thai  is  straight  a  long  atny  in  beam  yen  come  a 


and  let  them  pass  by  you.  In  dry  weather,  and  pM- 
tjcularly  in  heathy  countries,  fnxea  will  run  the  Wda, 
If  gentlerneu  at  such  times,  will  ride  close  upon  the 
hound*,  they  may  drive  them  miles  without  any  sceqt. 
— High-mettled  fax-hounds  axe  seldom  inclined  to  step, 
While  horses  are  close  at  their  heel*.  _No  one  should 
ever  ride  in  a  direction  which  if  persisted  in  would 


their  couch,  So  cut  tune*  craftily  ■hey  lake  penes  ti  en  of 
a.  budget's  old  Wuwut,  which  hath  a  variety  of  chest, 
bora*  hnjaa.  and  angles* 

Nw  In  facilitate  this  way  of  bunting  the  ton,  tbe 
■nnV0M  ntutt  bn,  provided  with  one  ee  two  tarries*  to 
nut  in)*}  the  earth  titer  hint,  that  la,  to  fix  him  into  an 
*agl» ;  fee  the  earth  often  eanaisat  of- man*  angles  :  the 
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ating.  «•*"  of  tbe  terrier  is  t*  know  where  be  lies;  far  at  toon 
■i  — •*  ma  lie  find*  him,  be  continues  baying  or  barking,  id  that 
which  nay  the  noise  ii  beard  that  way  Jig  to  bin.  Your 
terriers  must  be  garnished  with  belli  bung  iu  collars, 
to  make  tbe  fox  boll  the  sooner  |  besides,  the  collar* 
will  be  tome  small  defence  to  the  terrier*. 

Tbe  instruments  to  dig  withal  are  ties*  ;  a  sb* re- 
ported spade,  which  serves  to  begin  the  trench  where 
the  ground  is  hardest  and  broader  tool*  will  not  so  well 
enter;  the  round  hollowed  spade,  which  it  useful  to 
dig  among  roots,  having  very  sharp  edges  ;  the  broad 
fiat  spade  to  dig  withal,  when  the  trench  has  been  pret- 
ty well  opened,  and  the  ground  softer;  mattocks  and 
pick-miss  to  dig  in  bard  ground,  where  a  spade  will  do 
but  little  service ;  the  coal-rake  to  cleanse  the  bole, 
and  to  keep  it  from  stopping  up ;  clamps,  wherewith 
you  may  take  either  fox  or  badger  out  alive  to  make 
■port  with  afterwards.  And  it  would  be  very  conve- 
nient to  have  a  pail  of  water  to  refresh  your  terrier* 
with,  after  they  are  com*  out  of  the  earth  to  take 
breath. 

Hare-HusTisa.  As,  of  all  chases,  the  hare  make* 
the  greatest  pastime,  so  it  gives  no  little  pleasure  to 
see  tbe  craft  ef  this  small  animal  far  her  self- preserva- 
tion. If  it  be  rainy,  the  bare  usually  takes  to  the 
high-ways ;  and  if  she  come  to  tbe  side  of  a  young 
grove,  or  spring,  she  seldom  enters,  but  squat*  down 
till  tbe  bounds  have  over-shot  her;  and- then  she  will 
return  the  very  way  she  came,  for  fear  of  the  wet  and 
dew  that  hangs  on  the  boughs.  In  this  case,  the  hunts- 
man ought  to  stay  a  hundred  paces  before  h*  comes 
to  the  wood-side,  by  wbicb  means  b*  will  perceive  whe- 
ther she  return  a*  aforesaid ;  which  if  sbe  do,  he  most 
halloo  in  hie  hounds ;  and  call  them  back ;  and  that 
presently,  tbat  the  hounds  may  not  think  it  the  counter 
she  came  first. 

The  next  thing  that  is  to  be  observed,  is  tbe  place 
whew  the  hare  sits,  and  upon  what  wind  she  make*  her 
form,  either  upon  the  north  or  south  wind  :  she  will  not 
willingly,  run  into  the  wind,  but  run  upon  a  side,  or 
down  tbe  wind  ;  but  if  she  form  in  tbe  water,  it  is  a, 
sign  sbe  is  foul  and  measled :  if  you  hunt  inch  a  one, 
have  a  special  regard  ail  the  day  to  the  brook-sides  ;  for 
there,  and  near  plashes,  she  will  make  mil  be r  crossings, 
doublings,  fac. 

Some  hares  have  been  so  crafty,  that  as  soon  as  they 
have  heard  the  sound  of  a  horn,  they  would  instantly 
start  out  of  their  form,  though  it  was  at  the  distance  of 
a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  go  and  swim  in  some  pool,  and 
rest  upon  some  rush  bed  in  the  midst  of  it ;  and  would 
not  stir  from  thence  till  they  have  heard  tbe  sound 
of  tbe  horn  again,  and  then  have  started  out  again, 
xnimraiog  to  land,  and  have  stood  up  before  the  hounds 
four  hours  before  they  could  kill  them,  swimming 
and  using  all  subti  lilies  and  crossings  in  the  water. 
Nay,  such  i*  the  natural  craft  and  subtility  of  ft  hare, 


t  sometimes  after  she  has  been  hunted  three  boon, 
she  will  Mart  a  fresh  bare,  and  squat  in  the  same  form. 
Other*  having  been  bunted  a  considerable  time,  will 
creep  under  tbe  door  of  a  sheep  cot,  and  hide  them- 
selves among  the  sheep;  or,  when  they  have  been  bard 
hunted,  will  run  in  among  a  flock  of  sheep,  and  will 
by  no  means  be  gotten  out  from  among  them  till  the 
hounds  are  coupled  up,  and  the  sheep  driven  into  their 
pens.   Some  of  them  (and  that  seem*  seme  what  strange 
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n  will  take  she  ground  like  a  eeney,  and  tbat  is  called  Hunting. 
going  ':»  (Ac  vamit.  Some  here*  will  go  up  em  aide  ef '  v  ■  n* 
the  hedge,  and  come  dawn  tbe  other,  the  thiokeess  ef 
the  hedge  being  tbe  only  distance  between  tbe  courses. 
A  here  that  ha*  been  sorely  bunted,  ha*  get  upon  a 
qnickaet  hedge,  and  ran  a  good  way  upon  the  lop 
thereof,  mod  then  leapt  off  upon  the  ground.  And  they 
will  frequently  betake  themselves  to  furze  bashes,  sua 
will  leap  from  one  to  the  other,  whereby  the  hounds  are 
frequently  in  default. 

Having  found  where  a  hare  bath  relieved  in  some 
pasture  or-  corn-field,  you  mnet  then  consider  tb*  season 
of  the  year,  and  what  weather  it  is  :  tor  if  it  be  in  the 
spring-time,  or  summer,  a  bare  will  not  then  set  in 
bushes,  because  they  are  frequently  infested  with  pis- 
mires, snakes,  and  adders ;  but  will  set  in  corn-fields, 
and  open  place*.  In  tbe  winter-time,  they  set  near 
towns  and  village*,  in  tuft*  of  thorn*  and  brambles,  es- 
pecially when  the  wind  i*  northerly  or  southerly.  Ac- 
cording tr  tbe  season  and  nature  of  the  place  when 
the  hare  i*  accustomed  to  sit,  there  beat  with  yoor 
bounds,  and  start  her;  which  is  much  better  sport  the* 
trailing  of  ber  from  her  relief  to  her  form. 

After  the  base  ha*  been  started  and  is  on  fact, 
then  step  in  where  yea  saw  her  pass,  and  halloa  in  your 
bounds,  until  they  have  all  undertaken  it  and  go  on 
with  it  in  full  cry  ;  then  re  cheat  to  them  with  your 
born,  following  fair  and  softly  at  first,  making  not  too 
much  noise  either  with  born  or  voice  -,  for  at  the  first, 
hounds  arc  apt  to  overshoot  the  ehasa  through  too  much 
heat.  But  when  they  have  run  the  *pnc*  of  an  hour, 
and  you  *ee  the  bound*  are  well  in  with  it,  and  stick 
well  upon  it,  then  you  may  come  in  nearer  with  the 
bounds,  because  by  that  tim*  their  heat  will  be  cooled, 
and  tbey  will  hunt  more  soberly.  But  above  all  things, 
mark  the  first  doubling,  which  most  be  yonr  direction 
fee  tbe  whole  day ;  for  all  the  doublings  tbat  sbe  shell 
make  afterward*  will  be  like  the  former;  and  accord- 
ing to  the  policies  that  you  shall  see  her  use,  and  tbe 
place  where  you  heal,  yen  must  make  yonr  compasses 
great  er  little,  long  or  short,  to  help  lbs  defaults,  al- 
ways seeking  the  mo  latest  and  most  commodious  place* 
for  the  hounds  to  scent  in. 

To  conclude  :  Those  who  delight  in  bunting  the 
hare  must  rise  early,  lest  tbey  be  deprived  of  tbe  icint 
of  ber  footsteps. 

Hart  or  Stag  Huhtims.  Gecner,  speaking  of  hart- 
hunting,  observe*,  that  this  wild,  deceitful,  and  subtile 
beast,  frequently  deceive*  ite  hunter  by  windings  and 
turning*.  Wherefore  tbe  prudent  hunter  must  train  hi* 
dog*  with  word*  of  art,  that  be  may  be  aWe  to  set  them 
on  and  take  them  off  again  at  pleasure. 

First  ef  all,  he  should  encompass  the  beast  in  her 
own  layer,  and  so  uu harbour  ber  in  tbe  view  ef  the 
doge,  tbat  su  tbey  may  never  lose  ber  (let  or  looting. 
Neither  mart  he  set  anon  every  one,  either  of  tbe  herd 
or  the**  tbat  wonder  solitary  alone,  or  n  little  one  ;  bet 
partly  by  sight,  and  pertly  by  their  noting  and  femes*, 
make  n  judgment  ef  tbe  game,  and  else  observe  the 
largeness  of  his  layer. 

The  huntsman,  having  made  these  discoveries  in  or- 
der to  tbe  chase,  takes  off  the  coupling*  of  tbe  dog*  ; 
and  some  on  horseback,  others  00  foot,  fellow  the  cry, 
with  tbe  grcsteat  art,  observation,  sad  ■peed ;  remem- 
bcring  and  intercepting  him  in  hi*  subtile  turnings  and 
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Hauling,  heading*  5  with  all  agility  leaping  hedge*,  gates,  pales,      fly,  gallop  in  roundly  to  bin,  ud  kill  him  with  your    naaiiij 


'  ditches ;  neither  fearing  thorns,  down-hills,  nor  wood*,  sword, 

bat  mounting  a  fresh  bone  if  the  first  tin.   Follow  the  Direction*  at  the  Death  of  a  Hart  or  Suck.     Hie 

largest  head  of  the  whole  herd,  which  must  be  tingled  first  ceremony,  when  the  huntsman  come*  in  to  the  death 

out  of  the  chase  ;   which   the   doge  perceiving,  mntt  of  a  deer,  is  to  cry  "  ware  haunch,"  that  the  bound* 

follow  ;  not  following  any  other.     The  dog*  are  ani-  may  not  break  into  the  deer ;  which  being  done,  the 

mated  to  the  sport  by  the   winding  of  horns,  and  the  nest  is  the  cutting  his  throat,  and  there  blooding  the 

voices  of  the  huntsmen.   But  sometimes  the  crafty  beast  youngest  bounds,  that  tbey  may  the  better  love  a  deer, 

•ends  forth  his  little  squire  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  dog*  and  learn  to  leap  at  bit  throat :  then  the  raort  having 

and  hunters,  instead  of  himself,  lying  close  the  mean  been  blown,  and  all  the  company  come  in,  the  best  per- 

tinte.    In  thi*  case,  the  huntsman  must  sound  a  retreat,  son  who  hath  not  taken  say  before,  i*  to  take  up  the 

break  off  tire  doge,  and  take  them  in,  that  is,  learn  them  knife  that  the  keeper  or  huntsman  is  to  lay  across  the 

again,  until  they  be  brought  to  the  fairer  game ;  which  belly  of  the  deer,  eome  holding  by  the  fore  leg*,  and 

riseth  with  fear,  yet  still  striveth  by  flight,  until  he  be  the  keeper  or  huntsman  drawing  down  the  pizzle,  the 

wearied  and  breathless.    The  noble*  call  the  beast  a  person  who  take*  say,  is  to  draw  the  edge  of  the  knife 


v  hurt,  who,  to  avoid  all  his  enemies,  runneth  into 
the  greatest  herds,  and  so  brings  a  cloud  of  error  on 
the  dogs,  to  obstruct  their  farther  pursuit ;  sometimes 
also  bearing  some  of  the  herd  into  hi*  footings,  that  so 
he  may  the  more  easily  escape  by  amusing  the  dogs. 
Afterwards  he  betakes  himself  to  bi*  heel* 


leisurely  along  the  middle  of  the  belly,  beginning  near 
the  brisket,  and  drawing  a  little  upon  it,  enough  in  the 
length  and  depth  to  discover  how  fat  the  deer  ia  ;  then 
he  that  ia  to  break  up  the  deer,  first  slits  the  akin  from 
the  cutting  of  the  throat  downward,  making  the  arber, 
that  10  the  ordure  may  not  break  forth,  and  then 


running  with  tbe  wind,  not  only  for  tbe  lake  of  refresh-  paunches  bim,  rewarding  the  hounds  with  it. 

ment,  but  also  because  by  that  mean*  he  can  the  more  In  the  nest  place,  he  i*  to  present  the  same  person 

easily  bear  tbe  voice  ef  his  pursuer*  whether  they  be  far  who  took  say,  with  a  drawn  hanger,  to  cut  off  the  head 

from  bim  or  near  to  him.     Bnt  at  last  being  again  die-      ofthedeer.     Whieh   bring  donr    ~J   'L-    ' J-   — 


n  bim  or  near  t 
covered  by  the  hunters  and  sagacious  scent  of  the  dog*, 
he  flies  into  the  herd*  of  cattle,  a*  cow*,  iheep,  &c. 
leaping  on  a  cow  or  ox,  laying  the  fore  parts  of  hi* 
body  thereon,  that  so  tooching  the  earth  only  with  hi* 
hinder  fret,  he  may  leave  a  very  small  or  no  scent  at 
all  behind  for  the  bound*  to  discern.     But  their 


id  the  bonnd*  1 
warded,  the  concluding  ceremony  ia,  if  it  be  a  stag,  to 
blow  a  triple  raort ;  and  if  a  back,  a  doable  one  ;  and 
then  all  who  have  born*,  blow  a  recheat  in  concert, 
and  immediately  a  general  whoop,  whoop. 

Otter-Hu»Tiya  is  performed  with  dog*,  and  aim 
sort  of  instruments    called  otter-Mpeart ;   with 


manner  ia,  when  they  *en  themselves  hard  beset  and  which  when  they  find  themselves  wounded,  they  make 
every  way  intercepted,  to  make  force  at  their  enemy  to  land,  1 
with  their  horns,  who  first  come*  npon  liim,  unless  tbey 
be  prevented  by  spear  or  sword.  When  the  beast  is 
slain,  the  huntsman  with  his  barn  windetb  the  fall  of 
the  beast  ;  and  tben  the  whole  company  come*  up, 
blowing  their  horns  in  triumph  for  such  a  conquest  5 
among  whom,  the  skilfullcst  open*  the  beast,  and  re- 
wards the  hound*  with  what  properly  belongs  to  them, 
for  their  future  encouragement ;  for  which  purpose  the 
huntsmen  dip  bread  in  tbe  skin  aod  blood  of  tbe  beast 
to  give  to  the  hound*. 

It  is  very  dnogerou*  to  go  in  to  a  hart  at  bay ;  of 
which  there  are  two  sorts,  one  on  land  and  the  other 
in,  water.  Now,  if  the  hart  be  in  a  deep  water,  where 
you  cannot  well  come  at  him,  then  couple  up  yuur 
dog*  ;  for  should  tbey  continue  long  in  the  water,  it 
would  endanger  their  surbating  or  foundering.  In  thi* 
case,  get  a  boat,  and  swim  to  him,  with  dagger  drawn, 
or  else  with  rope  that  has  a  noose,  and  throw  it  ever  way  be  bent  his 
his  horns :  for  if  tbe  water  be  ao  deep  that  the  hart     the  marks,  you 


and  fight  with  the  dog*,  and  that  most  furious- 
ly, as  if  they  were  sensible  that  cold  water  would  an- 
noy their  green  wounds. 

There  ia  indeed  craft  to  be  used  in  hunting  them  ; 
bnt  they  may  be  catched  in  snares  under  water,  and 
by  riversides  :  but  great  care  must  be  taken,  for  they 
bite  sorely  and  venomously;  and  if  they  happen  to  re- 
main long  in  the  snare,  they  will  not  fail  to  get  them- 
selves free  by  their  teeth. 

In  hunting  them,  one  man  must  be  on  one  side  or 
the  river,  and  another  on  the  other,  both  beating  tbe 
bank*  with  dogs  ;  and  the  beast  not  being  able  to  en- 
dure the  water  long,  you  will  soon  discover  if  there  be 
an  otter  or  not  in  that  quarter  j  for  he  mnit  come  out 
to  make  his  sprnintr-,  and  in  the  night  sometimes  to  feed- 
on  grass  and  herbs. 

If  any  of  tbe  hounds  finds  ont  an  otter,  then  view 
tbe  soft  grounds  and  moist  places,  to  find  out  which: 
■ad  ;  if  you  cannot  discover  this  by 
y  partly  perceive  it  by  the  spraints  ; 


swims,  there  is  no  danger  in  approaching  bim ;  other-      and  then  follow  the  honnda,  and  lodge  him  as  a  bait 

wise  you  most  be  very  cautions.  or  deer.      Bnt  if  you  do  not  find   bim  quickly,  yow 

As  to  tbe  land-bay,  if  a  hart  be  burnished,  then  yon     may  imagine  he  is  gone  to  couch  somewhere  farther 


must  consider  the  place ;  for  if  it  be  in  a  plain  and  open 
place,  where  there  it  no  wood  nor  covert,  it  ia  danger- 
ous aud  difficult  to  come  in  to  him  ;  but  if  he  be  on  a 
hedge-side,  or  in  a  thicket,  tben,  while  tbe  hart  is  sta- 
ring on  tbe  hounds,  yon  may  come  softly  and  covertly 
behind  bim,  and  cut  his  throat.    If  yon  miss  your  1 ' 


off  from  tbe  river;  for  sometimes  they  will  go  to  feed 
a  considerable  way  from  tbe  place  of  their  rest,  choos- 
ing rather  to  go  up  the  river  than  down  it.  The  per- 
son* that  go  a-bunting  otters,  must  carry  their  spears, 
to  watch  his  vent*,  that  being  the  chief  advantage  \ 
and  if  tbey  perceive  him  swimming  under  water,  tbey 


and  the  hart  turn  head  upon  you,  tben  take  refuge  mu*t  endeavoor  to  strike  him  with  their  spears,  and 
at  (one  tree ;  and  when  the  hart  is  at  bay,  couple  up  if  they  mi**,  must  pursue  bim  with  the  hounds,  which, 
your  hound*  ;  and  when  yon  ne  the  hart  turn  head  to     if  they  be  good  and  perfectly  entered,  will  go  chant- 
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Hunting,  ing  nod  travelling  along  by  (he  river-sifle,  and  will  beat 
i  ••"  every  root  of  a  tree,  and  osier  hed,  nnd  toft  of  bul- 
rushes-; uay,  they  will  sometimes  take  water,  and  bait 
the  beast,  like  a  spaniel,  by  which  meant  he  will  hard- 
ly escape.    • 

Roe-buck  Hunting  ii  performed  divert  way*,  and 
very  easily  in  the  woods. 

When  chased,  they  usually  run  against  the  wind, 
became  the  coolness  of  the  air  refreshes  them  in  their 
coarse  j  therefore  the  huntsmen  place  their  dogs  with 
the  wind :  they  usually,  when  bnnted,  first  take  a 
large  ring,  ana  afterwards  hunt  the  hounds.  They 
are  also  often  taken  by  counterfeiting  their  voice, 
which  a  skilful  huntsman  knows  how  to  do  by  mean* 
of  a  leaf  in  his  mouth.  When  they  are  bnnted,  they 
turn  much  and  often,  and  come  back  upon  the  dogs 
directly ;  and  when  they  can  no  longer  endure,  they 
take  foil,  as  the  hart  does,  and  will  bang  by  a  bough 
in  snch  a  manner,  that  nothing  of  them  shall  appear 
above  the  water  bat  their  snout,  and  they  will  suffer 
the  dogs  to  come  just  upon  them  before  they  will 
Mir. 

The  veo'ison  of  a  roe-back  is  never  oot  of  season,  be- 
ing never  fat,  and  therefore  tbey  are  banted  at  any 
time ;  only  that  some  favour  ought  to  be  sbown  the 
doe  while  she  is  big  with  fawn,  and  afterward*  till 
her  fawn  is  able  to  shift  for  himself;  bnt  some  roe-does 
bave  been  killed  with  five  fawns  in  their  bellies. 

He  is  oot  called,  by  the  skilfol  in  the  art  of  hunting, 
■  great  roe-back,  but  a An- roe-buck;  the  herd  of  them 
is  called  a  bevy :  and  if  he  hath  Dot  bevy-grease  upon 
his  tail,  when  he  is  broken  np,  he  is  more  fit  to  be  dog's 
meat  than  man's  meat.  The  hounds  must  be  rewarded 
with  the  bowels,  the  blood,  and  feet  slit  asunder,  and 
boiled  altogether  j  this  is  more  properly  called  a  dote 
than  a  reward. 

Hunting-  Maid.  The  first  thing  that  is  to  be  con- 
sidered by  one  who  designs  to  match  his  horse  for  his 
own  advantage,  and  his  horse's  credit,  is  not  to  flatter 
himself  with  the  opinion  of  his  horse,  by  fancying  that 
he  is  a  swift,  when  he  is  but  a  slow  galloper;  and  that 
be  is  a  whole-running- horse,  that  is,  that  he  will  run 
fonr  miles  without  a  sob  at  the  height  of  his  speed, 
when  he  is  not  able  to  run  two  or  three.  Very  pro- 
bably some  gentlemen  are  led  into  this  error,  by  their 
being  mistaken  in  the  speed  of  their  bounds,  who  for 
want  of  trying  them  against  other  dogs  that  have  been 
really  fleet,  have  supposed  their  own  to  be  so,  when  in 
reality  they  are  but  of  a  middling  speed  ;  and  because 
their  horse,  when  trained,  wa*  able  to  follow  them  all 
day,  and  upon  any  hour,  to  command  tbem  upon  deep 
as  well  as  light  earths,  have  therefore  made  a  false  con- 
clusion, that  their  horse  is  as  swift  as  the  best ;  but, 
upon  trial  against  a  horse  that  has  been  rightly  trained 
after  bounds  that  were  truly  fleet,  have  bought  their 
experience  perhaps  full  dear.  Therefore  it  it  advisable 
for  all  Invrrs  of  hunting  to  procure  two  or  three  coople 
of  tried  bounds,  and  once  or  twice  a-week  to  follow 
after  them  at  train-scent ;  and  when  he  is  able  to  top 
them  on  all  sorts  of  earth,  and  to  endure  beats  and 
colds  stoutly,  then  be  may  better  rely  on  bis  speed  and 
toughness. 

That  home  which  is  able  to  perform  a  hare-chase  of 


be  as  it  were   bathed 


briskly  and  courageously,  till  his  body 
lathed  in  sweat ;  and  then,  after  tin 


bare  has  been  killed,  in  a  nipping  frosty  morning,  can  t 
endure  to  stand  till  tbe  sweat  be  frozen  on  bis  back,  *- 
so  that  he  can  endure  to  he  pierced  with  the  cold  as 
well  as  tbe  heat ;  and  then,  even  in  that  extremity  of 
cold,  to  ride  another  chase  as  briskly,  and  with  as  much 
courage  as  he  did  the  former ;  that  horse  which  can 
thus  endure  heats  and  colds  is  most  valued  by  sports* 
men.  Therefore  in  order  to  make  a  judgment  of  the 
goodness  of  a  bone,  observe  him  after  the  death  of  the 
first  bare,  if  the  chase  has  been  any  thing  brisk  :  if, 
when  he  is  cold,  he  shrinks  np  his  body,  and  draws  bis 
legs  np  together,  it  is  an  infallible  sign  of  want  of  vi- 
gour and  courage  :  tbe  like  may  be  done  by  the  slack- 
ening of  his  girths  after  the  first  chase,  and  from  thai  , 
dulnets  of  his  teeth,  and  tbe  dulness  of  bis  counte- 
nance, all  which  are  true  tokens  of  faintness  and  being 
tired ;  and  snch  a  horse  is  not  to  be  relied  on  in  case 
of  a  wager. 

Here  it  will  not  be  improper  to  take  notice  of  the 
way  of  making  matches  in  former  times,  and  the  mo- 
dern way  of  deciding  wagers.  The  old  way  of  trial 
was,  by  running  so  many  train-scenta  after  bounds,  aa 
was  agreed  upon  between  tbe  parties  concerned,  and 
a  bell-course,  this  being  found  nut  so  uncertain,  but 
more  durable  than  bare-hunting;  and  the  advantage 
consisted  in  having  the  trains  led  on  earth  most  suitable 
to  the  qualifications  of  the  hones.  Bnt  now  others 
choose  to  hunt  the  hare  till  each  an  hour,  and  then  tor 
inn  this  wild-goose  chase  ;  a  method  of  racing  that 
takes  its  name  from  the  manner  of  the  flight  of  wild 
geese,  which  is  generally  one  after  another;  so  the  tiro 
horses  after  running  of  twelvescora  yards,  had  liberty, 
which  hone  soever  could  get  the  leading,  to  ride  what 
ground  be  pleased,  the  hindmost  horse  being  bound  to 
follow  him,  within  a  certain  distance  agreed  on  by  ar- 
ticles, or  else  to  be  whipped  up  by  tbe  triers  or  judges 
which  rode  by ;  and  whichever  horse  could  distance  tbe 
other  won  the  match. 

But  this  chase,  in  itself  very  inhuman,  was  toon  fonnd 
to  be  very  destructive  to  good  horses,  especially  when 
two  good  horses  were  matched  ;  for  neither  being  able- 
to  distance  the  other  till  both  were  ready  to  sink  under 
their  riders  through  weakness,  oftentimes  the  match 
was  fain  to  be  drawn  and  left  undecided,  though  both- 
tbe  horses  were  quite  spoiled. 

This  brought  up  the  custom  of  (rein-scents,  which 
afterwards  was  changed  to  three  beats  and  a  straight 
course  ;  and  that  tbe  lover*  of  horses  might  be  encon-- 
rnged  to  keep  good  ones,  plate*  have  been  erected  in 
many  places  in  Britain.  Tbe  fewer  of  these  before 
you  come  to  the  course,  if  your  horse  be  fiery  and 
mettled,  tbe  better ;  and  tbe  shorter  the  distance,  the 
better.  Also,  above  all  things,  be  sore  to  make  your 
bargain  to  bave  tbe  leading  of  tbe  first  train;  and  then 
make  choice  of  such  grounds  where  your  bone  may 
best  show  bis  speed,  and  the  fleetest  dugs  yon  can 
procure  :  give  your  hounds  as  much  law  before  you 
as  your  trier*- will  allow,  and  then  making  a-  loose, 
try  to  win  the  match  with  a  wind  ;  bnt  if  you  fail  in 
this  attempt,  then  bear  your  bone,  nod  save  bira  for 
the  course  ;  but  if  your  horse  be  (low,  bnt  well-wind- 
ed, and  a  troe  spurred  nag,  then  tbe  more  train-scent* 
yon  run  before  you  come  to  tbe  straight-course,  tha 
better.  But  here  yon  ought  to  observe  to  gain  the 
leading  of  the  first  train  ;  which  in  this  caw  you  must 
lead; 
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ducting    lead  upon  such  deep  earths,  that  it  may  not  and  near     audi  of  the  river*  j  and  in  the  mines  the*  have  iron,  Hsvess* 
"  &c.     Id  short,  there  is  tuch  a  variety  of  all  sort*  —  J 


I        any  light  ground :  for  thin  ii  the  rule  received  among 

llii- quant;,  horsemen,  that  the  next  train  ii  to  begin  where  the 

■  "         list  ends,  and  the  laat  train  is  to  be  ended  at  the  start- 

ing   place  of  the  course  j  therefor*  remember  to.  end 

jour  latt  on  deep  earths,  al  well  a*  the  first. 

HUNTINGDON,  the  county-town  of  Hunting- 
donshire in  England,  seated  upon  an  easy  ascent,  on 
the  north  side  of  the  river  Onse.  It  was  made  a.  free 
borough  by  King  John,  consisting  of  a.  mayor,  13  al* 
dermen,  barges*?*.  Sec.  by  whom  the  two  members  of 
parliament  are  chosen.  Il  bad  anciently  15  parishes, 
and  has  now  hut  two  ■,  in  one  of  which,  called  St  John's, 
Oliver  Cromwell  was  born,  in  1.599-  Here  was  for- 
merly a  castle,  built  by  William  the  Conqueror,  which 
afterwards  belonged  to  David,  a  prince  of  Scotland, 
'  with  the  title  of  tarl;  but  Heury  VIII.  gave  it  to 
George  Hastings,  with  the  earldom  annexed,  in  whoso 
family  it  still  continues.  It  Stands  00  the  great  north 
road  ;  and  has  a  bridge  built  of  free-stone  over  the, 
Oute,  which  is  made  navigable  for  small  vessels  at  high 
as  Bedford.  It  is  the  place  where  the  assizes  are  kept, 
and  nber*  the  county-jail  stands.  It  has  a  gond  market- 
place, and  several  convenient  inns,  betides  a.  gratnaiar- 
school,  and  contained  2397  inhabitants  in  1 81 1.  W. 
Long.  O.  II.  N.  Lat.  52.  17. 

Huntingdon  shirk,  a  county  of  England,  bounded 
on  the  south  by  Bedfordshire ;  on  the  west  by  Nor- 
thamptonshire* as  aUn  on  the  north;  and  by  Cam- 
bridgeshire on  the  cast ;  extending  36  miles  in  length 
from  north  to  south,  20  in  breadth  from  east  to  nest, 
and  nearly  67  in  circumference.  This  county,  which  it 
in  the  diocese  of  Lincoln,  it  divided  into  four  hundreds, 
and  contains  6  market-towns,  39  vicarages,  78  parishes, 
256  villages,  about  €841  houses,  and  in  1811,  43,308 
inhabitants  ;  but  tends  only  fear  members  to  parlia- 
ment, namely,  two  knight*  of  the  shire,  aud  two  mem- 
bers for  Huntingdon.  It  is  a  good  corn  conntry  ; 
ud  abounds  in  pastures,  especially  on  the  eastern  tide, 
which  if  fenny.  The  rest  is  diversified  hy  rising  hills 
and,  shady  groves,  and  the  river  Oute  waters  the  southern 
part. 

The  air  of  this  county  is  in  most  parts  pleasant  and 
wboletOBM,  except  among  the  fens  and  meres,  though 
they  are  not  so  bad  as  the  hundreds  of  Kent  and  Essex, 
The  soil  is  fruitful,  and  products  great  crops  of  corn, 
.  and  the  hilly  pari*  afford  a  lit  pasture  for  sheep.  They 
have  great  numbers  of  cattle  ;  and  plenty  of  water-fowl, 
fish,  and  turf  for  firing ;  which  last  it  of  great  service 
to  the  inhabitants,  there  being  but  little  wood,  though 
the  wbele  county  was  a  forest  in  the  time  of  Henry  IL 
The  only  river  betides  the  Ouse  it  the  Nen,  which  tuna 
through  Whittlesey  mere. 

HU-QUANG,  a  province  of  the  kingdom  of  Chin*, 
in  Asia,  which  bat  a  great  river  called  Yang,  and  Tse- 
r/aeng,  which  runt  across  it  from  eait  to  west.  It  ia 
divided  into  tha-north  and  tooth  parti,  the  former  of 
which  contains  eight  titles  of  the  first  rank,  and  6s  of 
the  teeond  and  third  ;  and  the  latter,  seven  of  the  first 
rank,  and  five  of  the  second  and  third.  It  is  a  flat, 
open  country,  watered  everywhere  with  brooks,  lakes, 
and  rivers,  in  which  there  are  great  numbers  of  fish. 
Hera  is  plenty  of  wild-fowls ;  the  fields  nourish  cattle 
without  Bomber,  and  the  soil  produces  corn,  and  va- 
rious kinds  of  fruits.  There  ii  gold  found  in  the 
5 


of  commodities,  that  it  U  called  the  magazine  of  tAtaartle"" 
empire.  ' 

IICH A,  in  Bottom,  a  genot  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  montccia  class  ;  and  in  the  natural  niethnd  rank- 
ing under  the  38th  order,  Tricoeea.  Sec  JBotant 
j&arff*. 

HDBDLE,  is  the  name  of  a  sledge  used  to  draw 
traitor*  to  the  place  of  execution. 

HURDLES,  in  Fortification,  are  made  of  twigs  of 
willow*  or  osiers  interwoven  close  together,  sustained 
by  long  stake*.  They  are  made  in  the-  figure  of  * 
long  square,  the  length  being  five  or  six  ieet,  and  the 
breadth  three  and  a  half.  The  closer  they  are  wattled 
together,  the  better.  They  serve  to  render  the  bat- 
teries firm,  or  to  consolidate  the  passage  ever  muddy 
ditches  \  or  to  cover  traverses  and  lodgment*  for  tho 
defence  of  the  workmen  against  fire-works  or  stone* 
threwn  against  them. 

The  Soman*  had  a  kind  of  military  execution  for 
mutineers,  called  putting  to  death  under  the  hurdle. 
The  manner  of  it  was  this  ;  The  criminal  was  laid  at 
bit  length  in  a  shallow  water,  under  an  hurdle,  upon 
which  was  heaped  stone*,  and  to  pressed  down  till  ha 
wat  drowned. 

Hurdles,  in  Husbandry,  certain  frame*  made  ei- 
ther of  split  timber,  or  of  haxel-rodt  wattled  toge- 
ther, to  serve  for  gate*  in  inclosurat,  or  to  make  sheep- 
fold.,  &c 

HL'KDS,  or  Hoses,  of  flax  or  hemp  ;  the  coarser 
part*  separated  in  the  dressings  from  the  tear,  or  fine 
Muff.    See  Flax. 

HCEL-bone,  in  a  horse,  a  bone  near  the  middle 
of  the  buttock,  very  apt  to  go  out  of  it*  sockets  with 

HURLERS,  a  number  of  large  stones,  set  in  n  kind 
of  square  figure  near  St  Clare  in  Cornwall,  so  called 
from  an  odd  opinion  held  by  the  common  people,  that 
they  are  so  many  men  petrified,  or  changed  into  atones, 
for  profaning  the  sabbath- day  by  burling  the  ball,  an 
exercise  for  which  the  people  of  that  country  have  been 
always  famaus. 

The  borlera  are  oblong,  rude,  and  unhewed.  Many 
authors  suppose  them  to  have  been  trophies  erected  in 
memory  of  tome  battle :  others  take  them  for  bounds- 
rie*  to  distinguish  landt.  Lattly,  others*  with  mora 
probability,  hold  them  to  have  been  sepulchral  monu- 

HURLY-buelt,  in  vulgar  language,  denote*  con- 
fusion ox  tumult,  and  it  said  to  owe  it*  origin  to  two 
neighbouring  families,  Hurleigh  and  Burleigh,  which 
filled  their  part  of  the  kingdom  with  contest  and  vio- 

HURON*,  a  vast  lake  ef  North  America,  situated 
between  8o°  and  84°  W.  Long,  and  between  43s  and 
46°  of  N.  Lat.  from  whence  the  country  contiguous 
to  it  is  called  the  country  of  the  Hunt**,  whose  Ian- 
guage  i*  spoken  over  a  great  extent  in  the  southern 
part*  of  America. 

HURRICANE,  a.  general  name  for  any  violent 
storm  of  wind  ;  but  which  it  commonly  applied  to  thorn 
storms  which  happen  in  the  warmer  climates,  and 
which  greatly  exceed  the  most  violent  storms  known 
in  this  country.     The  ruin  and  desolation  accompany- 
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Unmeant  ing  a  hurricane  (says  Dr  Mosely*)  cannot  be  described.  HUSBANDRY, 
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Like  lire,  iu  resistless  force  consumes  every  tlii 
j' Mh?11*  track,  in  tbe  roost  terrible  and  rapid  manner.  It  is  ge- 
1  t  '  -  neralty  preceded  by  an  awful  stillness  of  the  elements, 
Treatiu  and  a  closeness  and  mistiness  in  the  atmosphere,  which 
1  Tropi.  make)  tbe  tan  appear  red,  and  the  Mar*  larger.  But  a 
dreadful  reverie  succeeding— The  sky  ii  suddenly  over- 
ind  wild— Tbe  sea  rises  at  once  from  a  profound 
calm  into  mountains— The  wind  rages  and  roan  like 
the  noise  of  cannon — The  rain  descends  in  deluges— A 
dismal  obscurity  envelopes  (be  earth  with  darkness— The 
superior  regions  appear  rent  with  lightning  and  thun- 
der—The earth  often  does  and  always  seems  to  tremble 
-—Terror  and  consternation  distract  all  nature — Bird* 
are  carried  from  the  woods  into  tbe  ocean  ;  and  tho*e 
whose  element  is  the  sea,  seek  Tor  refuge  on  land — The 
frightened  animals  in  the  field  assemble  together,  and 
are  almost  suffocated  by  the  impetuosity  of  tbe  wind  in 
searching  for  shelter ;  which,  when  found,  serves  tbem 
only  for  destruction— The  roofs  of  linages  are  carried  to 
vast  distances  from  their  nails,  which  are  beat  to  the 
ground,  burying  their  inhabitants  under  them— Large 
trees  are  torn  up  by  the  roots,  and  huge  branches  shi- 
vered off,  and  driven  through  the  air  in  every  direction, 
nitb  immense  velocity — Every  tree  and  shrub  that  with- 
stands the  shock,  is  stripped  of  its  boughs  and  foliage — 
Plants  and  grass  are  laid, flat  on  the  earth — Luxuriant 


spring 
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n  a  moment  to  dn 


iry  winter. 
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direful  tragedy  ended,  when  it  happens  in  a  town,  the 
devastation  is  surveyed  with  accumulated  horror }  the 
harbour  is  covered  with  wrecks  of  boats  and  vessels ; 
and  the  shore  has  not  a  vestige  of  its  former  state  re- 
maining. Mounds  of  rubbish  and  rafters  in  an*  place, 
heaps  of  earth  and  trunks  of  trees  in  another,  derp 
guttles  from  torrents  of  water,  and  the  dead  and  dy- 
ing bodies  of  men,  women,  and  children,  half  bnried, 
and  scattered  about,  where  streets  but  a  few.  boors  be- 
fore were,  present  (he  miserable  survivors  with  a  shock- 
ing, conclusion  of  a  spectacle  to  be  followed  by  famine, 
and  when  accompanied  by  an  earthquake   by  mortal 

These  destructive  phenomena  are  now  thought  to 
arise  from  electricity,  though  the  manner  in  whtcb  it 
acts  in  this  case  is  by  no  means  known.  It  seems  pro- 
habtr,  indeed,  that  not  only  hurricanes,  hot  even  the 
most  gentle  gales  of  wind*  are  produced  by  the  action 
of  the  electric  fluid  ;  for  which  see  Wrap,  Whirl- 
wind, 8tc,  Meteorology  Indcu. 

HURST,  Hyrst,  or  Herst,  are  derived  from 
the  Saxon  hyrst,  i,  e.  a  wood,  or  grove  of  tree*,  linn 
are  many  places  in  Kent,  Sussex,  and  Hampshire, 
which  begin  and  end  with  this  syllable  ;  and  the  reason 
may  be,  became'  the  great  wood  called  Andrcsmald  ex- 
tended through  those  counties, 

HunsT-CaitU,  a  fortress  of  Hampshire,  in.  England, 
not  far  from  Limiqgton.  It  is  seated  on  the  extreme 
point  of  a  neck  of  land  which  shoots  into  the  sea,  to- 
wards tbe  isle  of  Wight,  from  which  it  is  distant  two 
miles. 

HUSBAND,  a  man  joined  or  contracted  with  a 
woman  in  marriage.     See  HaKRIACE. 

ffvsujyD-Land,  a  term  used  in  Scotland  for  a  por- 
tion of  land  containing  six  stores  of  sock  and  scythe 
land ;  that  is,  of  land  that  maty  bo  tilled  with  a  plough, 
and  mown  with  a  scythe. 


defined  by  some,    includes  not  limb  an  dry 
only  agriculture,  but  several  other  branches  connected         0 
with  it,  such  as  tbe  rearing  of  cattle,   tbe  management  ,"""''"■ . 
of  the  dairy,  making  butter  and  cheese,    raising  flax,  ' 

timber,  &c.     See  Agriculture. 

Virgilian  Husbandry,  a  term  ntcd  by  authors  to 
express  that  sort  of  husbandry,  the  precepts  of  which 
am  so  beautifully  delivered  in  Virgil's  Georgics.  The 
husbandry  in  England  is  Virgilian  in  general,  as  is 
seen  by  the  method  of  paring  and  burning  the  surface, 
of  raftering  or  cross- ploughing,  and  of  tbe  care  in  de- 
stroying weeds,  upon  the  same  principle,  and  by  much 
the  same  means.  In  those  parts  of  England  along  the 
southern  coast,  where  the  Roman*  principally  inhabi- 
ted, not  only  tbe  practice,  but  the  expressions,  are  in 
many  respects  tbe  same  with  those  of  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans, many  of  the  terms  used  by  tbe  ploughmen  being 
of  Latin  origin,  and  the  same  with  those  used  by  those 
people  on  the  like  occasions.  And  on  a  strict  observa- 
tion, more  of  Virgil's  hnsbandry  is  at  this  time  practised 
in  England  than  in  Italy  itself.  This  change  in  the 
Italian  husbandry  is,  however,  much  more  to  the  credit 
of  that  people,  than  tbe  retaining  the  Virgilian  scheme 
it  to  ours. 

Tull,  who  has  established  a  near  method  of  husban- 
dry, observes,  that  it  is  upon  the  whole  so  contradic- 
tory to  this  old  plan,  tbat  it  may  he  called  tbe  anti- 
Virgilian  kiubandrv  ;  and  adds  tbat  ne  practice  can 
be  worse  than  the  Virgilian. 

HUSK,  the  same  with  what  botanists  call  the  catyx 
or  raw  of  a  flower.  See  Calyx,  Botant  Index. 
HUSO.  See  AccirEKSE*,  Ichtbyoxogt  Index. 
HUS8,  JoHir.  See  Hussites. 
HUSSARS,  are  the  national  cavalry  of  Hungary 
and  Croatia.  Their  regisneatals  consist  in  a  rough 
furred  cap,  adorned  with  a  cock's  feather  (the  officers 
either  an  eagle's  or  a  heron's)  ;  a  doublet,  with  a  pair 
of  breeches  to  which  tin  stocking*  are  fastened,  and 
yellow  or  red  boots :  besides,  they  occasionally  wear  a 
abort  upper  waistcoat  edged  with  fur,  and  five  rows 
of  round  metal  buttons  ;  and  in  bad  weather  a  cloak. 
Their  arms  are  a  sabre,  carabine,  and  pistols.  They 
are  irregular  troops:  hence,  before  beginning  an  at- 
tack, they  lay  themselves  so  flat  on  the  necks  of  their 
horses,  that  it  is  hardly  possthls  to  discern  their  force  j 
hot  being  come  within  pistol-shot  of  the  enemy,  they 
raise  themselves  with  such  surprising  quickness,  ana 
begin  tbe  fight  with  such  vivacity  en  every  tide,  that-, 
unlets  the  enemy  11  accustomed  to  their  method  of 
engaging,  it  is  very  difficult  for  troops  to  preserve 
their  order.  When  a  retreat  it  necessary,  their  bones 
have  to  much  fire,  and  are  so  indefatigable,  their  equi- 
page so  light,  and  themselves  susb  excellent  horsemen, 
that  no  other  cavalry  can  pretend  to  follow  them. 
They  leap  over  ditches,  and  swim  over  river*,  with 
surprising  facility.  They  sever  encamp,  and  conse- 
quently are  nqt  hardened  with  any  camp- equipage, 
saving  a  kettle  and  a  hatchet  to  every  six  men.  They 
always  lie  in  the  woods,  out-faonse*,  or  villages,  in  the 
front  of  the  army.  Tbe  emperor,  queen  of  Hungary, 
and  king;  of  Prussia,  have  tbe  greatest  number  of 
troops  under  this  name  in  their  service. 

HUSSITES,  in  ecclesiastical  history,  a  party  of 
reformers,  the  folio  wer»  of  John  Hum. 
John  Huts,  from  whom  the  Hussites  take  their 
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Hnuitei.  name,  wu  born  in  a  tittle  village  in  Bohemia,  called 
1  u  <  ''  Hums,  and  lived  at  Prague  in  the  highest  reputation, 
both  on  account  of  the  sanctity  of  hii  manner*  and  the 
purity  of  bin  doctrine.  He  was  distinguished  by  bit 
uncommon  erudition  and  eloquence,  and  performed 
at  the  same  time  the  function!  of  professor  of  divinity 
in  the  university,  and  of  ordinary  pastor  in  the  church 
of  that  city.  He  adopted  the  sentiments  of  Wickliffe, 
and  the  Waldenses;  and  in  the  year  1407  began  openly 
t«  oppose  and  preach  against  divers  errors  in  doctrine, 
aa  well  aa  corruption*  in  point  of  discipline,  then  reign- 
ing in  the  church.  Hubs  likewise  endeavoured  to  the 
utmost  of  his  power  to  withdraw  the  university  of 
Prague  from  the  jurisdiction  of  Gregory  XII.  whom 
the  kingdom  of  Bohemia  had  hitherto  acknowledged 
as  the  true  and  lawful  head  of  the  church.  This  oc- 
casioned a  violent  quarrel  between  the  incensed  arch- 
bishop of  Prague  and  the  zealous  reformer,  which  the 
latter  inflamed  and  augmented  from  day  to  day,  by  bis 
pathetic  exclamations  against  the  court  of  Home,  and 
the  corruptions  that  prevailed  among  the  sacerdotal 
order. 

There  were  other  circumstances  that  contributed  tu 
inflame  the  resentment  of  the  clergy  against  him.  He 
adopted  the  philosophical  opinions  of  the  realists,  and 
vehemently  opposed  and  even  persecuted  the  nomina- 
lists, whose  number  and  influence  were  considerable  in 
the  university  of  Prague.  He  also  multiplied  the  num- 
ber of  bis  enemies  in  the  year  1408,  by  procuring 
through  his  great  credit,  a  sentence  in  favour  of  the 
Bohemians,  who  disputed  with  the  German*  concern- 
ing the  number  of  suffrages  which  their  respective  na- 
tions were  Entitled  to  in  all  matters  that  were  carried 
by  election  in  this  university.  In  consequence  of  a  de- 
one  obtained  in  favour  of  the  former,  which  restored 
them  to  tbeir  constitutional  right  of  three  suffrages, 
usurped  by  the  latter,  the  German*  withdrew  from 
Prague,  and,  in  the  year  1409,  foonded  a  new  aca- 
demy at  Leipaick.  This  event  no  sooner  happened, 
than  Has*  began  to  inveigh  with  greater  freedom  than 
be  bad  before  done  against  the  vice*  and  corruptions  of 
the  clergy,  and  to  recommend,  in  a  public  manner,  the 
writings  and  opinions  of  Wickliffe,  a*  far  a*  they  re- 
lated to  the  papal  hierarchy,  the  despotism  of  the  court 
of  Rome,  aod  the  corruption  of  the  clergy.  Hence 
an  accusation  was  brought  against  him,  in  the  year 
1410,  before  the  tribunal  of  John  XXIII,  by  whom 
be  was  solemnly  expelled  from  the  communion  of  the 
church.  Notwithstanding  this  sentence  of  excommuni- 
cation, he  proceeded  to  expose  the  Romish  church 
with  a  fortitude  and  zeal  that  were  almost  universally 
applauded. 

This  eminent  man,  whose  piety  was  equally  sincere 
and  fervent,  though  hi*  zeal  was  perhaps  too  violent, 
and  hi*  prudence  not  always  circumspect,  was  sum- 
moned to  appear  before  the  council  of  Constance.  Se- 
cured, aa  bo  apprehended,  from  the  rage  of  his  ene- 
mies by  the  safe  conduct  granted  him  by  the  emperor 
fiigiamund,  for  his  journey  to  Constance,  his  residence 
in  that  place,  and  hit  return  to  bis  own  country,  John 
Hot*  obeyed  the  order  of  the  council,  and  appeared 
before  it  to  demonstrate  his  innocence,  and 
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public  faith,  he  was  cut  into  prison,  declared  a  he  re- 
plead guilty  against  the   dic- 


Hu» 


tic  because,  he  refused  H  , .        a      ,    „.   . 
tates  of  hi*  conscience,  in  obedience  to  tbe  council,  and  j*»**ar 
burnt  alive  in  1415}  a  punishment  which   he  endured 
with  unparalleled  magnanimity  and  resignation. 

The  same  nnhappy  fate  was  borne  by  Jerome  of 
Prague,  his  intimate  companion,  who  attended  the 
council,  io  order  to  support  his  persecuted  friend.  Je- 
rome, indeed,  was  terrified  into  temporary  submission  ; 
bnt  he  afterwards  resumed  his  fortitude,  and  main- 
tained the  opinions,  which  he  had  for  a  while  desert- 
ed through  fear,  in  tbe  flames  in  which  he  expired  in 
1416. 

The  disciples  of  Hubs  adhered  to  their  master's  doc- 
trine after  his  death  with  a  zeal  which  broke  out  in- 
to an  open  war,  that  was  carried  on  with  the  moat. sa- 
vage and  unparalleled  barbarity.  John  Ziska,  a  Bo- 
hemian knight,  in  1420,  put  himself  at  the  bead  of 
the  Hussites,  who  were  now  become  a  very  considerable 
party,  and  threw  off  the  despotic  yoke  of  Sigiamnnd, 
who  had  treated  their  brethren  in  tbe  most  barbarous 
manner.  Ziska  was  succeeded  by  Procopius,  in  the 
year  1424.  The  act*  of  barbarity  that  were  commit- 
ted on  both  sides  were  shocking  and  horrible  beyond 
expression  :  for  notwithstanding  the  irreconcilable  ap- 
position between  the  religious  sentiment*  of  the  con- 
tending parties,  they  both  agreed  in  this  one  horrible 
principle,  that  it  waa  innocent  and  lawful  to  persecute 
and  extirpate  with  fire  and  sword  the  enemies  of  the 
true  religion ;  and  audi  they  reciprocally  appeared  to 
each  other.  Those  commotions  in  a  great  measure 
subsided,  by  the  interference  of  the  council  of  Basil, 
in  tbe  year  1433. 

The  Hussites,  who  were  divided  into  two  parties,  viz. 
the  Calixtine*  and  Tnborites,  spread  over  all  Bohemia 
and  Hungary,  and  even  Silesia  and  Poland  ;  and  there 
are  some  remain*  of  them  still  subsisting  in  all  those 
parts. 

HUSTINGS  (from  the  Saxon  word  Jtavftnge,  i. «. 
concilium,  or  curia),  a  court  held  in  Guildhall  before 
the  lord-mayor  and  aldermen  of  London,  and  reckoned 
tbe  supreme  court  of  the  city.  Here  deed*  may  bo 
inrolled,  outlawries  sued  out,  and  replevin*  and  writ* 
'  of  error  determined.  In  this  court  also  is  the  election 
of  aldermen,  of  the  four  members  of  parliament  for 
tfae  city,  &c  This  court  i*  very  ancient,  a*  appear* 
by  the  laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  Some  other  ci- 
ties have  likewise  had  a  court  bearing  the  same  name, 
a*  Winchester,  York,  &.c. 

HUSUM,  a  town  of  Denmark,  in  the  duchy  of 
Sleawick,  and  capital  of  a  bailiwick  of  the  same  name, 
with  a  strong  ciatdel  and  a  very  handsome  church.  It 
is  seated  near  the  river  Ow,  on  the  German  sea  ;  and 
is  subject  to  tbe  duke  of  HoUteia-Gottorp.  £.  Long. 
9.  4.  N.  Lat.  54.  5. 

HUTCHESON,  Dr  Fiakcm,  a  very  elegant  wri- 
ter and  excellent  philosopher,  was  tbe  son  of  a  dissent- 
ing minister  in  tbe  north  of  Ireland,  and  was  born  on 
the  8th  of  August  1694.  He  early  discovered  a  su- 
perior capacity  ;  and  having  gone  through  ■.  school  - 
education,  began  hi*  course  of  philosophy  at  an  aca- 
demy, whence  he  removed  to  the  university  of  Glas 


that  the  charge  of  his  having  deserted  the  church  of  gow,  where  he  applied  himself  to  all  the  parts  of  lite- 
Rome  was  entirely  groundless.  However,  bis  enemies  rature,  in  which  his  progress  was  suitable  to  fail  no- 
se far  prevailed,  that  by  tbe  most  scandalous  breach  of     common  abilities. 
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n.  He  then  returned  to  Ireland :  Mid  entering  into  the  til 
-'ministry,  wm  just  about  to  lie  Killed  in  a  small  con- 
gregation of  dissenters  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  when 
•□me  gentlemen  about  Dublin,  who  knew  his  great 
abilities  and  virtn.es,  invited  him  to  take  Dp  a  private 
academy  there.  He  complied  with  the  invitation,  and 
met  with  much  success.  He  had  been  filed  but  a 
short  time  in  Dublin,  when  his  singular  merit*  and 
accomplishments  made  him  generally  known  ;  and  his 
acquaintance  was  sought  by  men  of  all  ranks,  who 
had  any  taste  for  literature,  or  any  regard  for  learn- 
ed men.  Lord  Viscount  Moles  worth  is  said  to  have 
taken  great  pleasure  in  his  conversation,  and  to  have 
assisted  him  with  his  criticisms  and  observations  up- 
on his  "  Inquiry  into  the  Ideas  of  Beauty  and  Vir- 
tue," before  it  cams  abroad.  He  received  the  same 
favour  from  Dr  Synge,  lord  bishop  of  Elphin,  with 
whom  he  also  lived  in  great  friendship.  The  first  edi- 
tion of  this  performance  came  abroad  without  the  au- 
thor's name,  but  the  merit  of  it  would  not  suffer  hira 
to  be  long  concealed.  Such  was  the  reputation  of  tbe 
work,  and  the  ideas  it  had  raised  of  the  author,  that 
Lord  Granville,  who  was  then  lord  lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land, sent  his  private  secretary  to  inquire  at  the  book- 
seller's for  the  author  ;  and  when  he  could  not  learn 
bis  name,  he  left  a  letter  to  he  conveyed  to  him :  in 
consequence  of  which  he  soon  became  acquainted  with 
his  excellency,  and  was  treated  by  him,  all  tbe  time 
.he  continued  in  his  government,  with  distinguished 
marks  of  familiarity  and  esteem. 

From  this  time  his  acquaintance  began  to  be  still 
more  courted  by  men  of  distinction  either  for  station 
or  literature  in  Ireland.  Archbishop  King,  the  au- 
thor of  the  celebrated  book  De  origins  malt,  held  him 
tn  great  esteem  ;  and  the  friendship  of  that  prelate  was 
of  great  use  to  him  in  screening  him  from  two  different 
attempt*  made  to  prosecute  hira  for  daring  to  take 
upon  bim  the  education  of  youth,  without  having  qua- 
lified himself  by  subscribing  the  ecclesiastical  canons, 
and  obtaining  a  license  from  tbe  bishops.  He  bad 
also  a  large  share  in  the  esteem  of  the  primate  Bolter, 
who  through  his  influence  made  a  donation  to  the 
university  of  Glasgow  of  a  yearly  fund  for  an  exhibi- 
tioner to  be  bred  to  any  of  tbe  learned  professions. 
■  A  few  years  after  his  Inquiry  into  the  Ideas  of  Beauty 
and  Virtue,  his  Treatise  on  tbe  Passions  was  published  : 
both  these  works  have  been  often  reprinted ;  and  al- 
ways admired,  both  for  the  sentiment  and  language, 
even  by  those  who  have  not  assented  to  tbe  philosophy 
of  them,  nor  allowed  it  to  have  any  foundation  in  na- 
ture. About  this  time  he  wrote  some  philosophical  pa- 
pers accounting  for  laughter,  in  a  different  way  from 
Hobbes,  and  more  honourable  to  human  nature  :  which 
papers  were  published  in  the  collection  called  Hiltrrni- 
cut's  Lttters. 

After  he  had  taught  in  >  private  academy  at  Dublin 
for  seven  or  right  years  with  great   reputation   and 
success,  be  was  called  in  tbe  year  1739,  to  Scotland, 
to  be   a   professor  of   philosophy  in  tbe    university 
Gil 
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was  divided  between  his  studies  and  the  duties  of  HnUlieiim 
his  office  ;  except  what  he  allotted  to  friendship  and  0 

society.  A  firm  constitution  and  a  pretty  on i form  ,  ""»»'■■  _ 
state  of  good  health,  except  some  few  slight  attacks  ' 
of  the  gout,  seemed  to  promise  a  longer  life  ;  yet  he 
did  not  exceed  the  53d  year  of  his  age.  He  was  mar- 
ried, soon  after  bis  settlement  in  Dublin,  to  Mrs  Mary 
Wilson,  a  gentleman's  daughter  in  the  county  of  Long- 
ford ;  by  whom  he  left  behind  him  one  son,  Francis 
Hutcheion,  doctor  of  medicine.  By  this  gentleman 
was  published,  from  the  original  manuscript  of  bis  fa- 
ther, "  A  system  or  Moral  Philosophy,  in  three  books, 
by  Francis  Hutcheson,  LL.  D.  at  Glasgow,  175s," 
in  two  volumes,  4to. 

HUTCHINSON,  John,  a  philosophical  writer, 
whoso  notions  have  made  no  inconsiderable  noise  in 
the  world,  was  born  in  1674.  He  served  the  duke  of 
Somerset  in  tbe  capacity  of  steward  ;  and  in  tbe  course 
of  his  travels  from  place  to  place  employed  himself  in 
collecting  fossils  :  no  are  told  that  the  large  and  noble 
collection  bequeathed'  by  Dr  Woodward  to  tbe  uni- 
versity of  Cambridge  was  actually  made  by  him,  and 
even  unfairly  obtained  from  him.  When  be  left  the 
duke's  service  to  indulge  bis  studies  with  more  free- 
dom, the  duke,  then  master  of  the  horse  to  George  I. 
made  him  bis  riding  surveyor,  a  kind  of  sinecure  place 
of  200I.  a-y  ear  with  a  good  house  in  tbe  Me  use.  In 
1714  he  published  tbe  first  part  of  Moses's  Principle, 
in  which  he  ridiculed  Dr  Woodward's  Natural  History 
of  the  Earth,  and  exploded  the  doctrine  of  gravita- 
tion established  in  Newton's  Prituipia  ;  in  1727,  he 
published  a  second  part  of  Motet's  Principia,  con- 
taining the  principles  of  the  Scripture  Philosophy. 
From  this  time  to  his  death,  he  published  a  volume 
every  year  or  two,  which,  witb  the  MSS.  be  left  be- 
hind, were  published  in  1748,  in  12  vols  8vo.  On 
the  Monday  before  his  death,  Dr  Mead  urged  him  to 
be  bled ;  saying  pleasantly,  "  I  will  soon  send  you  to 
Motes,"  meaning  to  his  studies:  but  Mr  Hutchin- 
son taking  it  in  the  literal  sense,  answered  in  a  mut- 
tering tone,  "  I  believe,  Doctor,  you  will ;"  and  was  to 
displeased,  that  ho  dismissed  hira  for  another  physician  ; 
but  died  in  a  few  days  after,  August  28.  1737.  Sin- 
gular as  his  notions  are,  they  are  not  without  some 
defenders,  who  have  obtained  the  appellation  of  Hut- 
clansonians.  The  reader  may  find  a  distinct  and  com- 
prehensive account  of  the  Hutcbinsonian  system  in  a 
book  intitled.  Thoughts  concerning  Religion,  Sec  print- 
ed at  Edinburgh  1 743 ;  and  in  a  letter  to  a  bishop,  an- 
il ex  ml  to  it,  first  printed  In  1732. 

HUTTON,  Dr  James,  physician  and  naturalist, 
was  the  son  of  Mr  William  Huttoo,  a  respectable  mer- 
chant in  Edinburgh.  He  was  born  on  tbe  3d  of  June 
1726,  and  lost  bis  father  while  he  was  very  young,  the 
charge  of  bis  education  devolving  on  his  mother,  who 
determined  that  it  should  be  very  liberal.  Having  finish- 
ed bis  grammar- school  education  at  tbe  high  school  of 
Edinburgh,  he  entered  tbe  university  at  the  age  of  1,4 


.    ,  ,  the  year  1740.     He  always  considered  himself 

igow-     Several  young  gentlemen  came  along  with      greatly  indebted  to  Professor  Stevenson's  lectures 
from  the  academy,  ana  his  high  reputation  drew     gic,  not  because  they  madi 


many  more  thither  both  from  England  and  Ireland. 
Here  be  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  a  manner 
highly  honourable  to  himself  and  ornamental  to  the 
university  of  which  he  was  a  -member.  His  whole 
Vot.  X,  Part  II.  t 


n  a  logician,  but  because 
they  accidentally  gave  him  a  predilection  for  chemistry 
which  be  retained  and  cherished  to  the  close  of  life. 
As  an  illustration  of  some  particular  doctrine,  tbe  pro. 
feasor  observed,  that  while  the  acids  can  singly  dissob 
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the  baser  metal),  they  most  mile  their  strength  before     ejecting  rural  economy 
J they  can "have  any  influence   upon   geld;  that  metal  i»      ■-■*■* 

only  to  be  dissolved  by  nrtro- muriatic  acid,   formerly 

denominated  aqua  rrgia.     From  thin  remark  he  Tonne! 

hi*  tbirtt  for  chemical  knowledge  daily  increase,   nod 

eoiiyht  for  information  from  every  quarter. 

He  always,  evinced  talents  sufficient  to  enconrage  (he 

prosecution  of  Ma  studies  ;  but  it  was  the  wish  of  his 

friends  that  he  shook!  torn  hi*  attention  to  .business, 

with   which  he  complied  though  contrary   to  his   own 

inclinations.     In  1743  he  was  put  an  apprentice  to  Mr 

George  Chalmers,  writer  to  the  signet,  where  he  mod 

discovered  the  ruling  propensity  of  his  mind  j  for  when 

he  should  have  been  transcribing  law  paper*,  he  waa 

amusing  his  fellow  apprentices  with  experiment*  hi  che- 
mistry.    Mr  Chalmers  perceiving  this,  generously  freed 

him  from  his  obligations  to  serve  him,  desiring  him  to 

turn  liia  attention  to  some  other  employment  more  con- 

genial  to  his  views.     He  fixed  his  choree  on  the  study 

of  medicine  a*  nearly  related  to  fat*  f amor i to  pursuits, 

and  after  spending  about  three  year*  at  Edinburgh,  bo 

studied  two  years  at  Paris,  and  returning  home  by  the 

Low  Countries,  took  his  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine 

at  Leyden,  In  September  1 740.     The  subject  of  his  the- 
sis was,  De  Sanguine  et  Circvkrlionc  in  Mierocoamo. 
When  he  arrived  rn  London,  about  the  end  of  1749, 

he  conceived  -the  design  of  settling  tn  the  world.     He 

justly  conjectured  that  Edinburgh  did  not  hold  out  for 

him  any  flattering  prospects  in  the  capacity  of  a  physi- 
cian, as  Ibe  principal  practice  was  in  the  hinds  of  a  few 

eminent  physicians  who  had  been  long  established.     He 

accordingly  wrote  to  bi*  friends  in   Edinburgh  with 

much  anxieiy,  as  to  the  subject  of  his  future  prospect* 

in  life.     To  Mr  lames  Davie,  a  young  man  nearly  of 

his  own   age,  with  whom  he  contracted   a  friendship 

which  death  only  could  .extinguish,  he  also  communi- 
cated the  perplexed  state  of  his  mind.     Their  mutual 

knowledge  of  the  nature  of  sal  ammoniac  led  them  tn 

establish  this  manufacture,  which  'afterwards  became  a 

most  lucrative  concern  to  both.     The  sentiments  of  Mt 

Davie  were  communicated  to  Dr  Hntton  while  yet  in 

London,  which  probably  was  the  chief  reason  why  be 

rcsnl  veil  to  abandon  entirely  the  practice  of  physic. 

On  bin  return  to  'Edinburgh,  in  the  year  1750,  be 
resolved  to -devote  all  his  attention  to -agrrciilfcre,  which 
miglrt  probably  be  occasioned  by  his  having  succeeded 

to  a  small  property  in  Berwickshire  no  the  death  of  his 
father.  Mr  Fin vfair  of  the  university  of  Edinburgh 
has  ascribed  it,  and  we  apprehend  with  great  propriety, 
to  the  native  simplicity  of  Ins  character,  and  the  mode- 
ration of  his  views,  which  -were  always  free  from  ambi- 
tion. Hi*  attachment  to  the  life  of  a  farmer  was  in- 
creased by  his  acquaintance  with  Sir  John  Hall  of  Dun- 
glass,  *  gentleman  who  was  very  ingenious,  *  friend 
and  lover  of  science,  and  one  Who  well  understood  agri- 
culture. Determined  to  snake  himself  master  -of  rural 
economy,  Dr  Hntton  went  into  the  county  of  Norfolk, 
where  be  continued  for  some  time  in  the  boose  of  a  far- 
mer, who  was  at  once  his  preceptor  and  his  host.  The 
farmer's  name  was  John  Dy bold,  whose  practical  know- 
ledge of  agriculture  Dr  Hntton  always  mentioned  m 
terms  of  the  highest  respect. 

During  his  residence  in  this  county,  which  was  to 
him  b  paradise,  he  made  frequent  excursions  into  dif- 
ferent parts  of  "England;  and  although  information  re- 
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the  great  and  primary  ob- 
ject of  hi*  pursoit,  yet  it  was  We  that  he  Seat  esav  <- 
menced  the  Study  of  mineralogy,  to  servo  him  a*  no 
amusement  on  the  road.  He  acquainted  bit  friend  oar 
John  Hall,  shut  be  was  feeoeaee  remarkably  fond  of 
ntndringthe  surface  of  the  earth,  and  w«  narrowly  ex- 
amining every  pit,  or  ditou,  or  bed  of  a  river  thstt  feet 
in  his  way.  The  agricultural  Icaowfcsdga  be  acquired 
in  Norfolk  increased  bi*  desire  to  pay  a  visit  to  Flan- 
ders, the  only  place  in  Europe  where  husbandry  can 
boast  of  lire  greatest  antiquity.  He  set  oat  accordingly 
in  the  spring  of  1754,  and  returned  to  England  daring 
the  summer  of  the  same  year.  Soon  after  hi*  arris*! 
in  London,  he  observed  in  a  letter  to  8ir  John  He.ll ; 
"  had  1  doubted  of  R  before  I  net  out,  I  should  have 
returned  fatly  convinced  that  they  are  good  bnsbnnd- 
men  in  Norfolk." 

About  this  time  he  returned  to  his  native  oeanstty, 
and  was  fer  some  time  at  a  loss  what  place  to  fix  upon 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  his  agricultural 
improvements.  His  own  farm  at  length  became  bia 
choice,  and  a  ploughman  whom  tie  had  brnaght  with 
him  from  Norfolk  gave  the  first  specimen  of  excellent 
tillage  ever  eshibited  m  (hat  port  «f  Scotland.  To  Dr 
Hntton  the  country  is  indebted  for  (be  introduction  of 
the  new  husbandry  into  *  ennuty  when  it  may  he  said 
to  have  made  more  astonishing  progress  than  tn  stlenoet 
any  other  part  of  the  British  empire-  In  the  wear 
1764,  he snade nn  excursion  into  the  north wf  Scotland, 
in  company  with  Commissioner  Clerk,  who  whs  after- 
wards Sir  George  Clerk,  a  man  of  singular  worth  and 
abilities.  They  went  by  Crieff,  Dulwhinose,  Font  A  9- 
gnstus,  and  Inverness,  and  istnrnad  along  the  coast  by 
Aberdeen  to  Edinburgh.  To  increase  hie  knowledge 
of  geology  wns  Dr  Hnttoa's  chief  aim  in  thi*  ftonr,  no 
which  tie  was  now  determined  to  stay  the  most  onrciuvt- 
ting  attnntien.  About  the  year  17^8  ran  devoted  'bis 
Whole  time  to  scientific  pariahs,  and  having  onet  with 
a  favourable  opporhmity  of  lotting  his  farm  no  advan- 
tage, he  took  up  bis  cswstant  residence  an  Eawabargb. 
Me  now  turned  his  attention  nesy  much  tn  the  utady  of 
chemistry,  and  We  believe  he  wustheirst  who  slices***- 
ed  that  mineral  alkali  is  oontained  in  noohto.  The 
same  fact  hns  emee  been  confirmed  by  the^xperiments 
of  that  orlebrnted  mineralogist  M.  fclappotb,  on  well  na 
by  those  of  Dr  Kennedy,  which  have  led  to-nth*™  of* 

Dr  Hntton  gave  (fan  world  his  'first  publication  in 
1777,  which  was  a  small  pamphlet  of  37  pages,  en- 
titled, CtmxTflcrativM  we  fie  nature,  ijumiity,  and  d>- 
stinctiom  of -Coat -end  Culm.  It  wns  designed  to  an- 
swer n  question  which  began  to'be  much  agitated,  whe- 
ther the  small  eoai  of  Scotland  is  the  ttnM  with  the 
culm  of  England  ?  and  whether  it  ought  to  be  cnaristl 
coastwise  free  of  all  doty  ?  This  created  n  koea  con- 
test between  the  proprietor*  and  revenue  officer*,  the 
one  insisting  that  it  should,  and  the  other  that  it  should 
not  pay  any  duty.  It  was  discussed  before  Use  hoard 
of  customs  in  Beullmnl,  nnd  even  occupied,  the  alien- 
'tion  of  the  privy  eounoiL  The  small  coal  of  Scotland 
was  finally  exempted  'from  'the  payosent  of  doty,  to 
which  the  pamphlet  of  Dr  Hutton  greatly  contri- 
buted. 

During  a  period  of  50  years  life  attention  of  the  doc- 
tor waa  turned  towards  geological  studios,  to  quality 
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theory  of     freely  indulged  in  the  gratification  of  bit  native  plea-    Uuium 
•entry.  n 


writing  on  hie  favourite  topic, 
li.  Long  before  tbat  theory  made  its  appear- 
ance in  the  world,  he  had  completed  the  great  outline 
of  it,  which  wa*  only  (hewn  to  a  few  confidential  friends. 
He  dm  first  induced  lo  publish  it  by  communicating  an 
abridgement  of  it  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh. 
Of  the  merits  or  defects  of  this  theory  (for  an  account  of 
which,  see  Geology),  our  reader*  tmiit  judge  for  them- 
selves. It  ha*  found  a  very  able  advocate  in  Professor 
Playfair  ef  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  whose  illustra- 
tions of  it  have  received  a  very  candid  and  ingenious  re- 
ply from  an  anonymous  writer,  who  entitles  hia  book,  A 
comparative  view  of  the  Huttonian  and  Neplanean  sys- 
*"*w  ofgeetogf.  Or  Hutton'*  theory  iiid  net  meet  with 
tbat  reception  from  the  public  which  the  doctor's  admi- 
rers expected,  and  which  it  is  probable  he  leaked  for 
himself.  Professor  Playfair  thinks  it  was  in  it  great  mea- 
sure owing  to  the  obscurity  with  which  he  wrote,  bo  re- 
pugnant to  the  perspicuity  of  his  conversation  ;  bit  at 
the  world  had  received  so  many  unsatisfactory  theories 
before,  it  is  not  improbable  that  men  were  become  dis- 
gusted with  every  tbing  of  the  kind,  and  almost  deter- 
mined to  refuse  a  hearing  to  every  subsequent  attempt, 

A  theory  of  rain  from  tbe  same  author  appeared  in 
the  first  volume  of  tbe  Edinburgh  Transactions.  He 
had  made  meteorology  his  study  for  •  considerable 
time;  and  his  theory  has  been  pronounced  one  of  the 
few  to  be  met  with  in  that  department  of  knowledge 
which  is  deserving  of  the  name.  Soon  after  this  publi- 
cation, Dr  Hutton  gave  the  world,  in  three  volumes 
quarto,  An  investigation  of  the  principles  of  knowledge, 
and  of  the  progress  of  reason  from  sense  to  science  and 
philotophy.  His  elements  of  agriculture,  the  result  of 
much  study  and  lung  experience,  wa*  tbe  last  work 
which  he  seemed  anxious  to  publish,  but  it  was  left  iu 
manuscript  at  his  death,  which  took  place  in  1796-7. 
On  tbe  s6th  of  March  he  was  seized  with  a  shivering, 
which  induced  him  to  send  for  hia  friend  Mr  Bussel, 
who  attended  bim  as  surgeon  ;  but  before  it  was  possi- 
ble for  that  gentleman  to  arrive,  all  medical  aid  was 
absolutely  vain.  Having  with  some  difficulty  stretch- 
ed out  hit  band  to  Mr  Russel,  he  instantly  expired. 

To  the  name  of  a  philosopher  Dr  Hutton  wee  most 
jailly  entitled,  by  virtu*  of  his  natural  talents,  acqui- 
sitions, and  temper.  Tbe  direction  of  his  studies  waa 
rather  uncommon  and  irregular ;  bnt  for  that  very  rea- 
son it  was  peculiarly  fitted  to  develops  bis  quick  pan** 
Ration  and  originality  of  thought, 'by  which  hit  intel- 
lectual character  was  strikingly  marked.  The  vast  ac- 
quisition* of  wealth  and  fin  tune  never  excited  more  live- 
ly sensations  of  pleasure  in  the  minds  of  men,  than  tboee 
which  arose  in  tbe  mind  of  Dr  Hutton  on  hearing  of  a 
new  invention,  or  tbe  being  made  acquainted  with  a  new 
troth.  This  pleasure,  which  appeared  almost  ridiculous  to 
those  who  could  not  enter  into  hit  view*,  was  not  con- 
fined to  any  one  branch  of  science  ;  for  in  the  language 
of  Professor  Playfair,  "  be  would  rejoice  ever  Watt's 
improvements  on  the  steam  engine,  or  Cook's  discove- 
ries in  tbe  Sooth  tea,  with  all  tbe  warmth  of  a  mas 
who  was  to  there  in  the  honour  er  the  profit  about  to 
accrue  from  them."  Or  Hutton  was  not  exclusively  at- 
tached to  tbe  company  of  men  of  letters,  whose  conver- 
sation was  entirely  directed  to  subjects  of  literature  ;  for 
he  could  occasionally  unbend  himself,  and  enjoy  the 
innocent   hilarity  ef  promiscuous  company,   when -he 


Dr  Hutton  waa  never  married,  but  kept  houte  with  .  T***"'J 
his  three  titters,  who  were  ornaments  to  their  aex,  and 
had  the  sole  management  of  his  domestic  concerns.  One 
of  them,  Misa  Isabella,  survived  her  worthy  brother, 
and  lived  to  lament  a  death  which  waa  certainly  a  Iota 
to  the  literary  world,  as  n  very  large  share  of  hit  know- 
ledge unavoidably  perished  with  himself.  He  left  no 
particular  directions  behind  him  as  to  the  disposal  of  hit 
collection  ef  fossils,  which  waa  accordingly  presented  to 
Dr  Black,  who  gave  it  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Edin- 
burgh, on  condition  that  it  should  be  completely  ar- 
ranged, and  ntway*  kept  separate,  for  tbe  purpose  of  il- 
luetratin*  the  Huttonian  Theory  of  tbe  Earth. 

HUXING  of  pike,  among  fishermen,  a  particular 
method  of  catching  that  fish. 

For  this  purpose,  they  take  30  or  40  at  largo  blad- 
der* a*  can  be  get ;  blow  them  up,  and  tie  them  close 
and  »trong ;  and  at  the  mouth  of  each  tie  a  line,  longer 
or  shorter  according  to  the  depth  of  tbe  water.  At 
the  end  of  the  line  it  fastened  an  armed  book,  artfully 
baited  :  and  thot  they  are  put  into  the  water  with  the 
advantage  of  the  wind,  that  they  may  gently  move  ap 
and  down  the  pond.  When  a  master  pike  ha*  struck 
himself,  it  affords  great  entertainment  to  tee  bim  bonne* 
about  in  the  Water  with  a  bladder  fattened  to  bim ;  at 
last,  when  they  perceive  him  almost  spent,  they  take 
him  Pp. 

HUY,  a  town  ef  the  Netherlands,  in  the  bishopric 
ef  Liege,  and  capital  of  Condrast.  It  it  advantageously 
seated  un  the  river  Maeee,  over  which  there  it  a  bridge. 
E.  Lone.  5.  15.  N.  Lot.  50.  3a. 

HUYGENS,  Christian,  on*  of  tbe  greatest  ma- 
thematicians and  astronomer*  of  tbe  1 7th  century,  waa 
the  eon  of  Constantino  Hnygent,  lord  of  Zuylicbem, 
who  had  served  three  successive  prince*  of  Orange  in 
the  quality  of  secretary  j  and  wa*  born  at  tb*  Hague, 
in  1629.  He  discovered  from  hi*  infancy  an  extraor- 
dinary fondue**  for  the  mathematics  ;  in  a  little  time 
made  a  great  progress  in  tliem  ;  and  perfeuted  himself 
in  those  1  todies  under  the  famuu*  professor  Schooteo, 
at  Leyden.  In  1649,  he  went  to  Holttein  and  Den- 
mark, in  the  retinue  of  Henry  count  of  Nassau  ;  and 
was  extremely  desirous  ef  going  to  Sweden,  in  order 
to  see  De*  Cartes,  but  the  count**  short  stay  in  Den- 
mark, would  not  permit  him.  He  travelled  into  Franco 
and,  England  ;  wa*,  in  1663,  made  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Society ;  and,  upon  hi*  retarn  into  France, 
M.  Colbert,  being  informed  of  bit  merit,  settled  a  con- 
siderable pension  upon  bim  to  engage  bim  to  fix  at  Pa- 
ris ;  to  which  Mr  Huygena  consented,  and  staid  there 
from  the  year  1666  to  1681,  whore  be  wa*  admitted 
a  member  of  tbo  Academy  of  Science*.  He  lived  a 
quiet  and  studious  manner  of  life,  and  frequently  re- 
tired into  the  country  to  avoid  interruption,  but  did 
not  contract  that  moroMnew  which  it  to  frequently  the 
effect  ef  solitude  and  retirement.  He  was  tbe  first  who 
discovered  Saturn's  ring,  and  a  third  sttellite  belong, 
ing  to  that  planet,  which  bad  hitherto  eecaped  tb*  eye* 
of  astronomers.  He  discovered  tbo  meant  of  render- 
ing clocks  exact,  fay  applying  the  pendulum,  and  ren- 
dering all  iU  vibrations  equal  by  the  cycloid.  Hn 
brought  telescope*  to  perfection,  made  many  other 
useful  dUeoverie*,  and  died  at  the  Hague  in  1695.   **• 
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IlaTgem,  waa  the  author  of  several  excellent  irotks.  The  princi- 
Hujtum.    pal  uf  these  are  contained  in  two  collections  ;  the  First 

1 '  _  v  —  of  which  was  printed  at  Ley  den  in  1682,  in  quarto, 
under  the  title  of  Opera  varta  ;  and  the  second  at  Am* 
•tcrdam  in  1728,  in  two  volumes  quarto,  entitled  Optra 
•  retiqua.  , 

HUYSUM,  the  name  of  several  Dutch  painters  ■, 
the  most  celebrated  of  whom  win  John,  whose  sub- 
jects were  flowtn,  fruit,  and  landscapes.  According 
to  Mr  Filkington,  Lhie  illustrious  painter  hath  sur- 
passed all  who  have  ever  painted  in  that  style ;  and 
his  works  excite  a*  much  surprise  by  their  finishing  aa 
they  excite  admiration  by  their  troth.  He  was  born 
at  Amsterdam  in  1683,  and  was  a  disciple  of  Justus 
van.IIuysum  his  father.  He  set  out  in  bis  profession 
with  a  most  commendable  principle,  not  so  much  to 
paint  for  llie  acquisition  of  money  as  of  fame;  and. 
therefore  he  did  not  aim  at  expedition,  but  at  deli- 
cacy, and,  if  possible,  to  arrive  at  perfection  in  his 
art.  Having  attentively  studied  the  pictures  of  Mig- 
nou,  and  all  other  artists  of  distinction  who  bad  paint- 
ed in  his  own  style,  be  tried  which  manner  would 
soonest  lead  him  to  imitate  the  lightness  and  singu- 
lar beauties  of  each  flower,  fruit,  or  plant,  and  then 
fixed  on  a  manner  peculiar  to  himself,  which  seems 
almost  inimitable.  His  pictures  are  finished  with  in- 
conceivable truth ;  for  he  painted  every  thing  after 
nature  ;  and  was  so  singularly  exact,  as  to  watch  even 
the  hour  of  the  day  in  which  his  model  appeared  in 
its  greatest  perfection.  By  the  judicious  he  was  ac- 
oounted  to  paint  with  greater  freedom  than  Mignon 
or  Breughel ;  with  more  tenderness  and  nature  than 
Mario  da  Fiori,  Michael  Angelo  di  Cam  pi  dog  I  io,  or 
Segcrs ;  with  mora  mellowness  than  Da  Heem,  and 
greater  force  of  colouring  than  Baptist.  Hie  reputa- 
tion rose  to  inch  a  height  at  last,  that  he  fixed  immo- 
derate prices  on  hie  works  ;  so  that  none  but  princes, 
or  those  of  princely  fortunes,  could  pretend  to  become, 
purchasers.  Six  of  his  paintings  were  sold  at  a  public 
sale  in  Holland  for  prices  that  were  almost  incredible. 
One  of  them,  a  flower-piece,  for  fourteen  hundred  and 
fifty  guilders  ;  a  fruit-piece  for  a  thousand  and  five 
guilders ;  and  the  smaller  pictures  for  nine  hundred. 
The  vast  sums  which  Van  Huysum  received  for  his 
works,  caused  him  to  redouble  his  endeavours  to  ex- 
cel ;  no  person  was  admitted  into  his  roam  while  he 
was  painting,  not  even  his  brothers;  and  his  method 
of  mixing  the  tints,  and  preserving  the  lustre  of  bis 
colours,  was  an  impenetrable  secret,  which  he  never 
woold  disclose.  Yet  this  conduct  is  certainly  not  to 
bis  honour,  but  rather  an  argument  of  a  log  mind, 
fearful  of  being  equalled  or  surpassed.  From  the  same 
principle,  he  would  never  take  any  disciples,  except 
one  lady,  named  Havennan  ;  and  be  grew  envious  and 
jealouaeveuof  her  merit.  By  several  domestic  disquiets 
bis  temper  became  changed  ;  be  grew  morose,  fretful, 
and  apt  to  withdraw  himself  from  society.  He  bad 
many  enviers  of  hit  fame,  which  has  ever  been  the 
severe  lot  of  the  most  deserving  in  all  professions  ;  but 
be  continued  to  work,  and  bis  reputation  never  dimi- 
nished. It  is  universally  agreed  that  he  has  excelled 
all  who  have  painted  fruit  and  flowers  before  him,  by 
the  confessed  .superiority  of  his  touch,  by.. the  delicacy, 
ef  his  pencil,  and  by  an  amazing  manner  of  finishing  ; 
■or  deee  it  appear  probable  that  an/  futon  artist  will 


become  his  competitor.     The  care  which  be  took  to     h„y, 
purify  his  oils  and  prepare  his  colours,  and  the  various  I 

experiments  he  made  to  discover  the  most  lustrous  and  Hjnc 
durable,  are  instances  of  extraordinary  care  and  indus-  .  " 
try  as  well  as  capacity.  From  having  observed  some 
of  his  works  that  were  perfectly  finished,  some  only 
half  finished,  and  others  only  begun,  the  principles  by 
which  he  conducted  himself  may  perhaps  be  discover- 
able. His  cloths .  were  prepared  with  the  greatest 
care,  and  primed  with  white,  with  all  possible  purity, 
to  prevent  bis  colours  from  being  obscured,  as  be  laid 
them  on  very  lightly.  He  glazed  all  other  colours 
except  the  clear  and  transparent,  not  omitting  even 
the  white  ones,  jil)  he  found  the  exact  tone  of  the  co- 
lour} and  over  that  he  finished  the  forms,  the  light*, 
the  shadows  and  the  reflections,  which  are  all  execu- 
ted with  precision  and  warmth,  without  dryness  or 
negligence.  The  greatest  truth,  united  with  the  great- 
est brilliancy,  and  a  velvet  softness  on  the  surface  of 
bis  objects,  are  visible  in  every  part  of  bis  composi- 
tions ;  and  as  to  his  touch,  it  looks  like  the  pencil  of 
nature.  Whenever  he  represented  flowers  placed  in. 
vases,,  be  always  painted  those  vases  after  some  elegant 
model,  and  the  bas-relief  is  as  exquisitely  fioished  as 
any  of  the  other  parts.  Through  tlie  whole  he  shows 
a  delicate  composition,  a  fine  harmony,  and  a  most 
happy  effect  of  light  and  shadow.  Those  pictures 
which  be  painted  en  a  clear  ground  are  preferred  to- 
others of  bis  hand,  as  having  greatest  lustre,  and  as 
they  demanded  more  care  and  exactness  in  the  finish- 
'De>  i  yet  there  are  some  on  a  darkish  ground,  in  which, 
appears  rather  more  force  and  harmony.  It  is  obser- 
ved of  him,  that  in  the-  grouping  of  bis  flowers,  ha 
generally  designed  those  which  were  brightest  in  tba 
centre,  and  gradually  decreased  the  force  of  his  colour 
from  the  centre  to  the  extremities.  The  birds  nests 
and  their  eggs,  tbe  feathers,  insects,  and  drops  of  dew, 
are  expressed  with  the  utmost  truth,  so  as  even  to  de- 
ceive the  spectator.  And  yet,  after  all  this  merited  and 
just  praise,  it  cannot  but  be  confessed,  that  somctimeo 
his  fruits  appear  like  wax  or  ivory,  without  that  pecu- 
liar softness  sod  warmth  which  is  constantly  observable, 
in  nature.  Beside  his  merit  as  a  flower  painter,  he  also 
painted  landscapes  with  great  applause.  Ufcey  are  welt 
composed  ;  and  although  he  had  never  seen  Rome,  be 
adorned  his  scenes  with  tbe  noble  remains  of  ancient 
magnificence  which  are  in  that  city.  His  pictures  in 
that  style  are  well  coloured,  and  every  tree  is  distin- 
guished by  a  touch  that  is  proper  for  the  leafing.  Tbe 
grounds  are  well  broken,  and  disposed  with  taste  ami 
judgment ;  tbe  figures  are  designed  in  tlte  manner  of 
Lairoese,  highly  finished,  and  touched  with  a  great 
deal  of  spirit ;  and  through  tbe  whole  composition  tbe 
scene  represents  Italy,  in  tbe  trees,  tbe  elands,  and  the 
skies.     He  died  in  1749,  aged  67. 

HUZZOOR,  a  Hindoltan  word,  signifying  The  pre- 
tenet ;  applied,  by  way  of  eminence,  to  the  Mogul1* 
court.  According  to  polite  usage,  it  is  now  applied  to 
the  presence  of  every  nabob  or  great  man. 

Huzzoor  Neveti  tbe  secretary  who  resides  at  court, 
and  keaps  copies  of  all  the  finaaum,  records,  or  let- 
ters. 

HYACINTH,  in  Natural  Bitten/,  a  species  of  the 
zircon  genu*.     See  Zircon,  Minualoct  Index. 

HYACINTHUS,  H  tacixlb,  s  genus  of  plants. 


•ogftr* 


a  y  b- 

tl}'t«intbu> belonging  lo  the  hexandria  daw ;  and  in  the  natural 
I        method  ranking  under  the  i oth.  order,  Caronaria.   See. 
Hjbi..    Botany  Judex, 
* r     HYACINTHIA,  in  antiquity,  feasts  held  at  Spar- 
ta, in  honour  of  Apollo,  and   in  CM) mem oration  of  his 
favourite  Hyacinth. 

This  Hyacinth  was  the  son  of-AmycIas  king  of 
Sparta,  and  wh  beloved  both  by  Apollo  and  Zephy- 
ru(.  The  youth  showing  moat  inclination  to  the  for- 
mer, hit  rival  grew  jealous;  and,  to  be, revenged,  one. 
day  a*  Apollo  waa  playing  at  the  discus,  i.  e.  quoiti, 
with  Hyacinth,  Zepbyrus  turned  the  direction  of  a 
quoit  which  Apollo  had  pitched  full  upon  the  head  of 
the  unhappy  Hyacinth,  who  fell  down  dead.  Apollo 
then  transformed  him  into  a  flower  of  the  aamo  name  j 
and  as  a  farther  token  of  respect,  they  say,  command- 
ed, this  fcart.  The  Hyacinthta  lasted  three  days',  the 
first  and  third  whereof  were  employed  in  bewailing  the 
death  of  Hyacinth,  and  tbe  second  iu  feasting  and  re- 
joicing. 

HYADES,  in  Astronomy,  are  seven  stare  in  the 
bull's  head,  famous  among  tbe  poets  for  the  bringing 
of  rain.     Whence  their  name  'Taint,  from  the  Greek 


Tbe  principal  of  them  it  iu  tbe  left,     propagat 
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ing  tben  become  totally  barren,  its  name  was  changed 
to  Mat  Patst.  Iu  a  second  eruption,  by  a  shower  of 
ashes  from  the  mountain,  it  soon  reassumed  its  ancient 
beauty  and  fertility,  and  for  many  years  nas  called 
BelPassi:  and,  last  of  all,  in  the  year  1669,  it  waa  ». 
gain  laid  under  an  ocean  of  fire,  and  reduced  to  the 
most  wretched  sterility  ;  since  which  time  it  is  again 
known  by  the  appellation  of  Mat  Fatsi.  However,  the 
lava,  in  its  course  over  ibis  beautiful  country,  has  left 
several  little  islands  or  hillocks,  just  sufficient  to  sboiv 
what  it  formerly  was.  These  make  a  singular  appear- 
ance in  all  the  bloom  of  the  roost  luxuriant  vegetation, 
surrounded  and  rendered  almost  inaccessible  by  large 
fields  of  black  and  rugged  lava.  - 

Hybla  Major,  in  Ancient  Geography,  was  situated 
in  tbe  tract  lying  between  Mount  ./Etna  and  the  river 
Symethui.      In  Pausanius's  time  desolate. 

Hybla  Major,  or  Heraa,  in  Anritnt  Geography,  an 
inland  town  of  Sicily,  situated  between  tbe  rivers  Os- 
uus  and  Hermintus.     Now  Ragusa. 

HYBRIDA  FLakta,   a  monstrous  production   of 

two  different  species  of  plants,  analogous  to  a  mule  a- 

Tbe   seeds  of  hybrid  plants  will  not 


eye,  by  the  Arabs  called  Aldebaran. 

Tbe  poets  feign  them  the  daughters  of  Atlas  and 
Pleone.  Their  brother  Hyas  being  tom  to  piece*  by 
a  lioness,  they  wept  bis  death  with  such  vehemence, 
that  tbe  gods,  in  compassion  to  them,  translated  them 
into  heaven,  and  placed  them  in  the  bull's  forehead, 
where  they  continue  to  weep  ;  this  constellation  being 
supposed  to  presage  raiu.  Others  represent  the  H jades 
as  Baccbus's  nurses  ;  and  the  same  with  the  Dodonides, 
who  fearing  the  resentment  of  Juno,  and  flying  from 
tbe  cruelty  of  King  Lycnrgua,  were  translated  by  Ju- 
piter iuto  heaven. 
HY^NA.  See  Cams,  Mammalia  Index. 
HY/ENIUS  lapis,  in  Natural  Hittory,  tbe  name 
•f  a  stone  said  to  be  found  in  the  eyes  of  tbe  hyaena. 
Pliny  tells  us,  ibat  those  creatures  were  in  old  tiroes 
hunted  and  destroyed  for  tbe  sake  of  those  stones,  and 
that  it  was  supposed  they  gave  a  man  tbe  gift  of  pro- 
phecy by  being  put  under  his  tongue. 

HYBEttNACULUM,  in  Botany,  Wister-quar. 
TEES  ;  defined  by  Linnsc.ua  to  be  that  part  of  the  plant 
which  defends  the  embryo  herb  from  injuries  during 
the  severities  of  the  winter.  See  Bulb  and  Gemma. 
HYBLA,  io  Ancient  Geography,  or  Mxgara; 
which  last  name  it  look  from  the  Megareans,  who  led 
thither  a  colony  j  culled  also  Hybla  1'arva  and  Ga/eoti*. 
In  Strata's  time  Megara  was  extinct}  but  tbe  name 
Hybla  remained  on  account  of  its  excellent  honey  named 
from  it.  It  waa  situated  on  the  east  coast  of  Sicily,  be- 
tween Syracuse  and  the  Leontines.  Galtotte  and  Me- 
garetuet,  the  names  of  the  people,  who  were  of  a  pro- 
phetic, spirit,  being  the  descendants  uf  Galeus  the  son 
uf  Apollo.  Hyhixui  the  epithet — The  Hybltei  collet, 
•mall  emiuepces  at  tbe  spring*  of  the  Alabus  near  this 
place,  were  famous  from  their  variety  of  Sowers,  espe- 
cially thyme ;  the  honey  gathered  from  which  was  by 
the  ancients  reckoned  the  best  in  the  world,  excepting 
that  of  Hymettos  in  Attica.  By  the  moderns  it  was 
called  M'l  Fasti,  for  the  same  reason,  namely,  on  ac- 
coaot  of  its  excellent  houey,  and  extraordinary  fertility, 
till  it  was  overwhelmed  by  the  Ian  of  ./Etna ;  and  hav- 


HYBRISTICA,  (of  vfty,  injuria),  in  antiquity,  * 
solemn  feast  held  among  the  Greeks,  with  sacrifices  and 
other  ceremonies,  at  which  the  men  attended  in  the  ap- 
parel of  women,  and  the  women  in  that  of  men,  to  do 
honour  to  Venus  in  quality  either  of  a  god  or  a  goddess, 
or  both.  Or,  according  to  the  account  given  by  others, 
the  hybristtca  waa  a  feast  celebrated  at  Argot,  wherein 
the  women  being  dressed  like  men,  insulted  their  hus- 
bands, and  treated  them  with  all  marks  of  superiority, 
in  memory  of  the  Argian  dames  having  anciently  de- 
fended their  country  with  singular  courage  against  Cle- 
omenes  and  Demaratus. 

Plutarch  speaks  or  this  feast  in  his  treatise  of  the 
great  actions  of  women.  The  name,  he  observe',  sig- 
nifies infamy  ;  which  is  well  accommodated  to  tbe  oc- 
casion, wherein  the  women  strutted  about  in  men's 
clothes,  while  the  men  were  obliged  to  dangle  iu  petti- 
coats. 

k  HYDATIDES,  in  Medicine,  little  transparent  ve- 
sicles or  bladders  full  of  water,  sometimes  found  soli- 
tary, and  sometimes  iu  clusters,  upon  the  liver  and  va- 
rious other  parts,  efpeciallv  in  bydropical  cases. 

HYDATOSCOPIA,  called  also  Hidrohanct, 
*   kind    of  divination  or  method  of  foretelling   future 

HYDE,  Edward,  earl  of  Clarendon,  and  lord 
high- chancellor  of  England,  was  every  eminent  states- 
man and  historian,  son  of  Henry  Hyde,  a  private 
gentleman,  resident  at  Dinton  in  Wiltshire,  where  hie 
lordship  was  born,  in  the  month  of  February  1608. 
The  first  rudiments  of  bis  education  he  received  in  hi* 
father's  house,  the  vicar  of  tbe  parish  being  his  pre- 
ceptor, under  whose  tuition  he  made  inch  rapid  pro- 
gress, that  be  was  sent  to  Oxford  at  the  age  of  13, 
where  he  studied  only  for  one  year  in  Magdalen- hall, 
as  his  father  entered  him  in  tbe  Middle  Temple,  that. 
he  might  be  (rained  up  to  tbe  profession  of  the  law. 
He  repaired  to  London  at  the  age  of  17,  being  coun- 
tenanced and  protected  by  bis  uncle,  who  was  after- 
wards chief  justice  of  the  court  of  king's  bench..  On 
the  death  of  bia  uncle  be  was  still  a  student,  yet  such 
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heavy  misfortune  did  not  deter  him  from  the  pro* cn- 
J  lion  of  hit  designs.  Al  *  licentiousness  of  manners 
ku  al  that  time  extremely  prevalent,  the  well-di* posed 
part  of  the  community  considered  early  marriage  as  a 
commendable  preservative  agaiutt  irregularity  of  con- 
duct  ;  and  therefore  in  compliance  with  an  opinion  so 
respectable,  Mr  Hyile  united  himaelf  in  wedlock  with 
a  beautiful  young  lady,  when  he  waa  only  in  the  Slat 
year  of  bit  age,  whom  he  had  the  misfortune  to  toae  in 
nihs  after  the  celebration  of  their  nuptii '       ' 


ris- 


ing 


proper  eatimate  of  hit  subsequent  conduct,  it  if  ill  be  ne- 
cessary for  our  readera  to  attend  to  hit  own  declaration.  w 
He  informs  as  that  h*  had  "  a  very  particular  passion 
Bnd  devotion  for  the  person  of  the  king  j  and  a  moat 
zcaloos  esteem  and  reverence  for  the  const  i  tot  ion  of 
government,  which  be  believed  to  be  so  equally  potted, 
that  if  the  least  branch  of  the  prerogative  was  torn  off, 
the  auhject  suffered  by  it  j  and  be  waa  at  much  troubled 
when  the  crown  exceeded  its  jest  limits."  He  believed 
the  church  of  England  to  be  moat  admirably  calculated 


fallen  a  victim  to  that  loatbtome  malady  the     for  the  promotion  of  literature,  piety,  and  peace,  per- 
•■'■'■  ■    the  whole  world,  and  deemed   the 


baps  of  any  other  it 

application  of  any  part  of  its  revenue  to  civil  purpoaea 
to  be  the  moat  abominable  sacrilege  and  unpardonable, 
robbery.  He  also  considered  the  removal  of  biabopa 
from  the  liooie  of  peers  at  a  violation  of  the  principles 
oF  justice,  which  made  him  an  enemy  to  every  innova- 
tion in  the  church  from  conscientious  motives. 

When  the  commont  published  their  re  room  trance  oa 
tbe  state  of  the  nation,  Hyde  drew  op  a  reply  to  it, 
merely  to  gratify  hit  awn  personal  indignation,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  confetti  an,  wilhont  tbe  smallest  intention 
of  making  it  public,  although  it  it  more  than  probable 
that  Lord  Digby  Wat  made  acquainted  witb  its  con- 
tents. He  was,  however,  at  length  prevailed  upon  to 
allow  it  to  appear  aa  the  king's  answer  with  tbe  advice 
of  hit  council.  Thit  procured  him  an  offer  of  tbe  office 
cause  in  behalf  of  the  mer-  'of  solicitor-general,  which  he  thought  proper  to  decline, 
was  thus  introduced  to  tbe  no-     although  he  undertook  the  management  of  tbe  king's 


mil  pox.  After  a  widowhood  of  three  yean  continu- 
ance, be  married  tbe  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Ayles- 
bury, with  whom  he  lived  36  yean  in  conjugal  felici- 
ty. He  considered  it  at  a  fortunate  circumstance  that 
he  was  made  acquainted  at  an  early  period  witb  a  num- 
ber of  very  distinguished  characters,  among  whom  we 
find  the  names  of  Lord  Falkland,  Selden,  Kenrlm  Dig- 
by,  Carew,  Sheldoh,  May,  Waller,  Hales  of  Eton, 
Morley,  Chill  ingworth,  and  others ;  of  whom  he  hat 
made  respectable  mention  in  memoirs  written  by  him- 
self ;  and  to  their  instructive  convenation  he  nobly  a- 
tcribes  the  principal  part  of  hit  literary  acquisitions. 
Hit  diffidence  it  very  amiably  expressed  in  these  words; 
"  that  he  never  wat  to  prone",  or  thought  himself  so 
good  a  man,  at  when  he  Wat  tbe  wont  man  in  tbe 
company." 

Being  concerned 
ehants  of  London, 

lice  of  Archbishop  Laud,  commissioner  of  tbe  treasury,     affairs  in  parliament,  in  conjunction  witb  Lord  Digby 
by  whom  he  was  treated  with  moch  respect,  and  bad  his     end  Sir  John  Colepepper,     He  opposed  the  king'r  -  - 
advancement  in  the  profession  of  the  law  greatly  pro-     sent  to  the  bill  for  depriving  the  bishops  of  their  ■ 
rooted.    His  easy  circumstancet  and  respectable  connec-     *■  "■"  »— ■—  -f  — —    :«  — 1.:.-  >i—  — — .:— 
lions  powerfully  contributed  to  bring  him  forward  and 
increase  hit  business  as  ft  barrister.     But  in  the  multi- 
plicity of  causes  which  he  wat  employed  to  bring  be- 
fore different  court*,  he  never  lo*t  sight  of  polite  lite- 
rature, on  tbe  study  of  Which  be  bestowed  indefatigable 
attention,  and  in  his  general  deportment  he  exhibited 
more  of  the  polished  gentleman  than  of  tbe  mere  law- 
ver.     So  great  was  the  reputation   which  by  thit  time 
lie   had   acquired,  that  in  1640  be  was  chosen  burgess 


in  the  house  of  peers,  in  which  the  sovereign  acted  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  sentiment!  of  bit  professed  friend, 
by  giving  hit  attent.  In  the  year  1642  hia  majesty 
sent  for  Hyde  to  York,  where  be  contributed  hia  aa» 
aittance  in  drawing  np  various  papen  in  the  cense  of 
tbe  falling  monarch.  He  was  recalled  by  parliament, 
but  be  refused  to  obey  the  summons  without  the  royal 
permission,  which  excluded  him  from  pardon  by  a  vole 
of  tbe  house. 

Soon  after  the  breaking  not  of  hostilities  between  the 
for  Wotton-Basset  and  Shaftesbury,  in  the  parliament     king  and  parliament,  when  the  court  of  the  former  waa 


summoned   by  Charles 


n  account  of  the  Scotch  re-     held  at  Oxford,  Hyde  was  appointed  chancellor  of  the 


hellion.    At  public  grievances  first  attracted  the  alien-     exchequer,  sworn  a  member  of  tbe  privy  council,  and 
n  of  this  new  parliament,   Hyde  brought  forward  a     treated  a  knight.     He  continued  with  bit  majesty  till 


statement  of  the  illegal  opprestiuns  end  mutpi 
the  earl  marshal**  court  {  but  as  it  was  soon  dissolved, 
a  radical  investigation  of  the  conduct  of  that  court  was 
for  a  time  prevented.  The  borough  of  Saltath  made 
choice  of  him  far  the  new  parliament,  in  which  he 
pleaded  so  effectually  against  tbe  earl  marshal's  court 
as  to  procure  its  suppression.  He  now  totally  abandoned 
the  profession  of  a  barrister,  and  wholly  confined  him- 
self to  the  discussion  of  public  business ;  and  at  be  was 
generally  supposed  to  be  attached  to  no  particular  par- 
ty,- be  wat  frequently  appointed  chairman  of  commit- 
ttet  in  tbe  transaction  of  the  most  important  affairs. 

Hyde  wat  represented  to  hit  majesty  in  such  a  fa- 
vourable light,  that  the  king  requetted  a  private  inter- 
view with  him,  in  the  coorte  of  which  be  expressed  hia 
great  obligations  to  bim  for  hit  meritorious  services,  and 
wat  much  pleated  with  hit  zealous  attachment  Ju  the 
church.  After  this  interview  he  may  be  considered 
as  devoted  to  tbe  royal  cause  ;  and  in  order  to  make  ft 


the  month  of  March  1644,  when  he  was  appointed  to 
accompany  Prince  Charles  to  the  west,  and  afterwards 
to  the  island  of  Jersey,  where  Sir  Edward  Hyde  con- 
tinued during  two  yean  after  the  departure  of  the 
Srince,  prosecuting  hia  ttudiea  with  indefatigable  in- 
ustry,  and  composing  a  history  of  those  memorable 
transactions  in  which  he  himself  had  borne  a  distinguish- 
ed part.  He  likewise  published  a  reply  to  the  parlia- 
mentary declaration  of  February  1647,  in  which  it  waa 
declared  improper  to  tend  any  more  addresses  to  the 
kinff.  In  1648  he  received  orders  to  attend  the  prince 
at  Paris,  who  having  in  the  mean  time  set  out  for  Hol- 
land, Sir  Edward  took  shipping  for  Dunkirk.  The 
prince  was  at  the  Hague  when  he  received  the  melon, 
ehnly  intelligence  of  bit  royal  father's  fate.  Upon  this 
the  council  of  tbe  young  king  determined  to  tend  an* 
bassadon  to  Spain,  and  for  thit  purpose  made  choice  of 
Sir  Edward  Hyde  and  Lord  Collington,  who  arrived  at 
Madrid  in  1694;  and  when  their  residence  in  tbet me- 
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tropoli*  m  no  longer  necessary.  Sir  Ed  ward  returned  character  so  illustrious.  He  said  he  would,  rather  see 
•*  to  Paris.  The  king1*  court  at  the  Hague  was  lorn  bf  bit  daughter  the  duke'*  mistress  than  his  consort ;  ad-  "• 
dissension,  which  made  Sir  Edward  apply  fox,  and  oh-  vised  to  confine  her  in  the  Toner,  and  even  averted 
tain  leave  to  retire  to  Antwerp,  the  residence  of  hi*  that  the  ought  to  lote  her  head.  He  was  afraid  of  the 
wife  and  children,  a*  be  clearly  perceived  that  hii  king's  indignation,  from  a  supposition  that  he  wasprivy 
personal  attendance  was  not  likely  to  be  productive  of  to  the  marriage,  which  there  is  no  good  reason  for  be- 
any substantial  good*  This  retreat  afforded  him  lit-  Having,  jet  such  an  apprehension  lmgut  bring  such  ex- 
terary  and  domestic  happiness,  and  was  belter  soiled  to  pressiooa  from  him  as  were  wholly  incompatible  ivitb 
the  reduced  Mate  of  hit  finances.  The  princess  of  the  feelings  of  a  parent.  His  extravagant  notions  of 
Orange,  eldeat  daughter  of  the  unfortunate  Charles  I,  royalty  aught  alio  have  their  own  weight  io  producing 
having  assigned  Sir  Edward  a  home  at  Breda  free  of  inch  an  unnatural  conduct,  since  he  would  conceive  the 
rent,  out  of  gratitude  for  his  warm  attachment  to  hex  blood  of  majesty  to  he  contaminated  by  such  an  alli- 
fatlier,  he  wne  prevailed  upon  to  remove  to  that  city.  ance.     To  the  honour  uf  Charles  be  behaved  on   (lie 

In  the  year  1657  he  was  appointed    lord   uigk-clien-  occasion  in    a    very  commendable  manner;  and  uot- 

cellor  of  England  ;  a  nomination  which  to  our  reader!  withstanding  the  rage  of  the  queen  r  mot  her,  the  base 

may  probably  seem  ridiculous,  as  coming  from  a  king  conduct  of  the  duke  in  denying  his  marriage.,  and  at- 

who  was  not  possessed  of  0  kingdom ;  but  it  should  be  tempting  by  calumny  to  impeach  the  chastity   of  his 

remembered  that  the  young  sovereign  was  of  an  easy  and  consort,  she  was  at  length  acknowledged  as   the  du- 

too  pliable  a  disposition,  incapable  of  denying  any  ro-  chess  of  York,  and  became  the  .mother  of  two  English 

quest ;  and  therefore  as  applications  were  continually  cjueen*. 

made  to  him  for  contingent  grants  and  reversions,  ,he  Earl  Clarendon's  influence  with  the  crown  was   na- 

justly  considered  it  as  a  prudent  step  to  raise  a  man  to  t.ueelly  increased  by  this  marriage,  while  it  si  naturally 

that  high  rank,  who  bad  sufficient  firmness  to  reject  all  procured  him  the  envy  of  bis  fellow  courtiers,  and  pa- 

improper  rtq uisitioo*.  ved  the  way  to  bis  subsequent  degradation.     The  sale 

It  is  but  doing  justice  tp  the  memory  of  Sir  Edward  of  Dunkirk  to  the  French  was  viewed  as  d,it  honours, ble 
Hyde  to  aay  that  he  was  the  roost  confidential  and  by  the  nation  at  large,  although  perhaps  on  the  scon 
faithful  minister  of  Charles  .1.1.  at  the  time  of  theresto*  of  economy  and  sound  policy  it  was  capable  of  vindj- 
ration  -,  and  by  the  consent  of  all  parties,  the  tomy  cation.  To  this  are  nay  add  the  unpopular  measure  of 
public  Mid  private  difficulties  which  Hthje  event  ooca-  opposing  the  bill  Sor  gmwing  liberty  of  conscience,  at 
vioned,  were  settled  by  him  with  much  wisdom,  iojegri-  it  Jicougbt  ns  him  the  displeasure  boob  ,pf  the  king  and 
ty  ond  honour.  .Notwithstanding  he  was  *  warn)  ad-  of  all  religious  sectaries.  Even  the  Mnf,ortunate  war 
vacate  for  the  royal  prerogative.,  it  soys  much  for  the  with  the  Dutch  ara*  charged  to  his  account,  although 
wisdom  of  hit  head  and  the  goodness  of  bis  heart,  that  be  vu  knpwo  to  |be  its  enemy  from  its  r«r;  commence- 
be  was  an  enemy  to  the  extension  of  k  beyond,  Cho  li-  wH-  Rigidly  virtuous  himself,  the  libidinous  course 
mits  prescribed  by  the  constitution  -,  for  when  it  wae  «f  life  pursued  by  hia  master  could  not  fail  to  give  him 
proposed  torajseagreataUndingtwrcftue,  which aagpild  offence,  and  he  certainly  .displeased  tjiu  king  by  ib« 
have  made  the  Jtmg  independent  of  parliameaH,  Jt  nw*  freedom  of  his  reproofs,  J q  defiance,  theiafpre,  of  all 
from  Sir  Edward  the  warmest  opposition,  and  ha  re-  his  former  services,  be  aw  .basely  abandoned  to  the  in- 
strained  the  £eej  of  the  royajjsts,  and  tlieir  deike  of  donation  ,of  the  people,  and  fatten  from  every  office 
revenge.  His  zeal  for  episcopacy  was,  however,  njur-  of  public  trust  in  the  month  of  August  1667.  tfe  uu 
tied  to  an  extravagant  height, «■  it  led  him  to  wisbifor  charged  w*h  the  crime  of  bigi-l re»«an  Mf  .the  bouse 
tlie  anniliiliatio.il  of  every  vestige  of  jiresbyteriaa.tsm.  of  commons,  hut  the  peers  refused  to  .commit  bin  upon 
He  was  chosen  chancellor  of  the  unireraity  ,«f  Oxford  tlieir  charge  ;  hut  while  the  dispute  between  the  two 
in  1693,  and  at  the  same  .time  eaeajed  a  peer;  being  house*  .was  gun)  undetermined,  Cla«endon  received  IW» 
in  the  year  following  made  Viscount  Corphory  end  earl  majesty's  orders  to  j gull  tile  kingdom.  Hjs  apology  to 
of  Clarendon.  But  as  his  new  dignity  «.es  far  superior  (he  peers  was  burnt, by  the  jcowtnon  #tcc|jtionef ,  and  a 
to  his  fortune,  the  crown  made  ae.ve.ral  grants  to  Jbina  M  bill  pf  banishment  was  issued  against  him  far  flying 
enable  him  to  suppqit  it.  Thtsnuddefi  etevptipn,  pnd  from  justice.  While  he  proceeded  Xrom  Calais  to 
the  strictness  of  his  moral  deportment,  which  .bordered  Bftuen,  -the  court  0/  Franco  Mot  an  order  to  him  to 
on  austerity,  did  not  fail  to  create  a  number  of  enemies  quit  that  kingdom,  which  bodily  distress  at  that  time 
in  such  a  licentious  court  M  that  of  Charles  H-  rendered  impracticable,  npon  which  the  cruel  order  was 

It  would  perhaps  be  improper  to  omit  a  remarkable  reversed.     The  savage  rage  of  some  Englishmen  nearly 

circumstance  respecting  bis  daughter,  who  was  a  maid  deprived  him  of  his  life  as  he  passed  from  Rouen  to 

of  honour  tf>  the  princes*  of  Orange,  as  k  bodioveryop-  Avignon  after  his  recovery  ;  but  the  court  of  .France 

pearance  of  affecting  his  future  fortune  in  a  wry  ma.  punished  the '  perpetrator*  of  the  Meed.     At  Monroe- 

terial  degree.     The  duke  of  York  wa*  10  captivated  tier  he  met  with  very  respectful  treatment  during  a  re- 

witb  the  charms  of  his  lordship's  daughter,  that  been*  sidence  of  four  years,  which  time  be  devoted  to  the 

tered  with  her  into  a  privsjte  contract   of   myrrutge,  vindication  of  .his  conduct.  Having  spent  aome  time  at 

when  be  found  it  impracticable  to  triumph  over  her  MoulinSj  he  fixed  his  residence  at  fiouen,nhere  ht  ter- 

virtue,  or  procure  her  fur  s  .mistress.     Finding  beetelf  mi  anted  his  carper  in  Pecember  1674,  in  the  68th  year 

pregnant,  she  boldly  insisted  that  the  duke  wnuld.raake  of  his  age.     Hi*  saunaips  weee  brought  .to  England,  nod 

an  open  avowal  of  their  marriage,  which  rendered   it  interred  in  tbo  abbeyof  Westminster. 
necessary  to  make  the  king  acquainted  with  it;  but         Lord  Clarendon  wai  the  author  of  Contemplation* 

when  it  reached  the  ears  of  her  fatber,  he  behaved   on  and  Reflections  on  the  Psalms ;  Animadversions  on  a 

n  such  a  ■manner,  as  greatly  to  tarnish  a  book  of  Mr  Crassy's  in  the  Roman  Catholic  C 
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iy  ;  A  brief  view  of  the  Errors  in  Hohhes's  Leviathan; 
History  of  the  grand  Rebellion  ;  hit  own  Life  and  a 
Continuation  of  his  History,  published  by  the  univer- 
sity in  >759>  In  a  literary  point  of  view  his  lordship 
is  only  known  as  a  historian  ;  and  his  history  of  the 
civil  war  is  regarded  by  competent  judges  as  an  im- 
portant source  of  information.  The.  writings  of  Cla- 
rendon resemble  (hose  of  a  man  who  takes  a  decided 
part,  yet  bis  representations  are  generally  allowed  to 
be  moderate  and  just.  His  language  is  not  devoid  of 
beauty;  bot  bis  injudicious  nse  of  the  relative  pronoun 
often  renders  him  obscure  ;  few  however  have  over 
excelled  him  in  the  delineation  of  characters. 

Hyde,  Dr  Thomas,  professor  of  Arabic  at  Oxford, 
and  one  of  the  most  learned  writers  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury, was  born  in  1636;  and  studied  first  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  afterwards  at  Oxford.  Before  be  was  18 
years  of  age,  he  was  sent  from  Cambridge  to  London  to 
awist  Mr  Brian  Walton  in  the  great  work  of  the  Poly- 
glot Bible  ;  and  about  that  period  undertook  to  tran- 
scribe the  Persian  Pentateuch  out  of  the  Hebrew  cha- 
racters, which  Archbishop  Usher,  who  well  knew  the 
difficulty  of  the  undertaking,  pronounced  to  be  an  im- 
possible task  to  a  native  Persian.  After  he  had  happi- 
ly succeeded  in  this,  be  assisted  in  correcting  several 
part*  of  Mr  Walton's  work,  for  which  he  was  perfect- 
ly  qualified.  He  was  made  archdeacon  of  Gloucester, 
canon  of  Christ- church,  head  -keeper  of  the  Bodleian 
library,  and  professor  both  of  Hebrew  add  Arabic  in 

the  university  of  Oxford.     He  was  interpreter  and  se-  ^ 

cretnry  of  the  Oriental  languages,  during  the  reigns  of     under  the  13th  order,  Sueculenla.  See  Botany  Index. 
Charles  II.  James  II.  and  William  HI. ;  —  ~  •  —  ... 

perfectly  qualified  to  fill  this  post,  as  he  could  c 
in  the  languages  which  he  understood.     There   1 
was  an  Englishman  in  his  situation  of  life  who  ma 
great  a  progress  5  but  his  mind  was  so  engrossed  by  his 
beloved  studies,  that  he  is  said  to  have  been  but  ill 
qualified  to  appear, to  any  advantage  in 
variation.     Of  all  bis  learned  works  (the  very  cata- 
logue of  which,  ai  observed  by  Aoth.  Wood,  is  a  ci 
riosity),  his  Religia  Vettrum  Pertarum  is  the  most  a 
lebrated.     Dr  Gregory  Sharpe,  the   late  learned  and 

ingenious  master  of  the  Temple,  has  collected  several      lating  thereto.     See  Hydrodynamics   i 
of  his  pieces  formerly  printed,  and  republished  them      and  Hydraulics,  Supplement. 
with  some  additional  dissertations,  and  his  life  prefixed,  HYDRENTEROCELE,  in  Surgery,  a,  species  of 

in  two  elegant  volumes  quarto.     This  great  man  died      hernia,  wherein  the  intestines  descend  into  the  acro- 
on  the  18th   of  February  1702.      Among  his   other      turn,  together  with  a  quantity  of  water, 
works  are,  1.  A  Latin  translation  of  Ulug  Beig's  ob-  "Tr-nArmn  .  «■  ™ 

servations  on  the  longitude  and  latitude  of  the  fixed 
•tars  i  and,  3.  A  catalogue  of  the  printed  books  in  the 
Bodleian  library. 

HYDNUM,  a  genus  of  the  natural  order  of  fungi, 
belonging  to  the  cryptogam  is  class  of  plants.  See  Bo- 
tany Judex, 

HYDRA,  in  fabulous  history,  >  serpent  in  the 
marsh  of  Lerna,  in  Peloponnesus,  represented  by  the 
poets  with  many  heads,  one  of  which  being  cut  off, 
another  immediately  succeeded  in  its  place,  unless  the 
wound  was  instantly  cauterized.  Hercules  attacked 
this  monster;  and  having  caused  Iolaus  to  hew  down 
wood  for  flaming  brands,  as  be  cut  off  the  beads  he  sp- 
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plied  the  brands  lo  the   wounds,  by  wbicb   means  he     Ijvdn 
destroyed  the  hydra.  I 

This  hydra  with  many  heads  is  said  to  have  been  Hjf  '£" 
only  a  multitude  of  serpents,  which  infested  the  marshes  1 
of  Lerna  near  Mycene,  and  which  seemed  to  multiply 
as  they  were  destroyed.  Hercules,  with  the  assistance 
of  his  companions,  cleared  the  country  of  them,  by 
burning  (he  reeds  in  which  they  lodged. 

Hydra,  in  Astronomy,  a  southern  constellation,  con- 
sisting of  a  number  of  stars,  imagined  to  represent  si 
water  serpent.  The  stars  in  Hydra,  in  Ptolemy's  ca- 
talogue, are  twenty-seven ;  in  Jycbo's,  nineteen  ;  in 
Heveliua's,  thirty-one. 

Hydra,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  the  order  of  zoo- 
phyta,  belonging   to  the  class  of  vermes.     See  Hxx- 

M1NTH0LOGY  Index. 

HYDRAGOGUES,  among  physicians,  remedies 
which  evacuate  a  large  quantity  of  water  in  dropsies. 
The  word  is  formed  of  u}«(,  water,  and  mytu,  to  draw 
or  lead ;  but  the  application  of  the  term  proceeds  upon 
a  mistaken  supposition,  that  every  purgative  had  some 
particular  humour  which  it  would  evacuate,  and  which 
could  not  be  evacuated  by  any  other.  It  is  now,  bow- 
ever,  discovered,  that  all  strong  purgatives  will  prove 
hydragogues,  if  given  in  large  quantity,  or  in  weak 
constitutions.  The  principal  medicines  recommended 
as  hydragogues,  are  the  juice  of  elder,  the  root  of  iris, 
soldanella,  mechoacan,  jalap,  Sec. 

HYDRANGEA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  deeandria  class,  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
1  order,  Succulenla.  See  Botaky  h    ' 

HYDRASTIS,  a  genus  of  plants,  belonging  t<_ 

polyandria  class,  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
with  those  of  which  the  order  is  doubtful.  See  Bo- 
tany  Index. 

HYDRARGYRUM,  a  name  given  to  mercury,  or 
quicksilver.  The  word  is  formed  of  !$*(,  aqua,  "  wa- 
ter," and  mevvft,  argentum,  "  silver  j"  q.  d.  water  0/ 
tilver,  on  account  of  its  resembling  liquid  or  melted 
silver. 

HYDRAULICS,  (be  science  of  the  motion  of 
fluids  and  the  construction  of  all  kinds  of  machines  re- 
ikis  work. 


HYDROCEPHALUS,  a  preternatural  distension 
of  the  bead  to  ao  uncommon  size  by  a  stagnation  and 
extravasation  of  the  lymph  ;  which,  when  collected  in 
the  inside  of  the  cranium,  is  then  termed  internal;  as 
that  collected  on  the  outside  ia  termed  external.  See 
Medicine  Index. 

HYDROCHARI8,  the  Little  Water.y.h.Ti  , 
genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  dicecia  class,  and  in 
the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  first  order,  Pal- 
ma.     See  Botany  Index. 

HYDROCOTYLE,  Water-navelwort,  a  ge. 
dus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  pent  and  ri  a  class,  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  45th  order, 
Vmbttiata.    See  Botany  Index. 
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Htrtsrv.  r,  TTYDBODYNAMICS,  from 'rUt,  "water,"  and 
^2^*  ■"-*■  i,^«,, "  power,"  w  properly  that  science  which 
'  treat*  of  the  power  of  water,  whether  it  act*  by  pressure 
or  by  impulse.  In  it*  mora  enlarged  Acceptation,  how- 
ever, it  treats  of  the  pressure,  equilibrium,  cohesion, 
and  motion  of  fluids,  and  of  the  machines  by  which 
water  is  raised,  or  in  which  that  fluid  is  employed  aa 
the  first  mover.  Hydrodynamics  is  divided  into  two 
branches,  Hydrostatics  and  Hydraulics.  Hydrostatic* 
comprehends  the  pressure,  equilibrium,  and  cohesion  of 
fluids,  and  Hydraulic*  their  motion,  together  with  the 
machine*  in  which  they  are  chiefly  concerned. 

HISTORY. 

Hrdrodt'        2_  The   science    of  bydrodynamica  was   cultivated 
auiiei.  m  ^^  jM|  ,uccess   „mrmg  the  ancients  than   any  Other 
tpoei,i  »     branch  of  mechanical  philosophy.     When  the  human 
anodsra       mind  had  made,  considerable  progress  in  the  other  de- 
wieace.      partment*  of  physical  science,  the  doctrine  of  fluids  bad 
not  begun  to  occupy  the  attention  of  philosopher' ;  and, 
if  we  except  a  few  proportions  on   the   pressure  and 
equilibrium  of  water,  hydrodynamics  must  be  regarded 
as  a  modern  science,   which  owes  it*  existence  and  im- 
provement to  those  great  men  who  adorned  the  17th 
and  i8tli  centuries. 
Discoveries      -    Those  general  principle*  of  hydrostatics  which 
"f  *"oi-     ire  to  this  day  employed  a*  the  foundation  of  that  part 
of  the  science,  were  first  given  fay  Archimedea  in  bis 
work  De  Insidentihas  Ht/m'do,  about  2 jo  year*  before 
the  birth  of  Christ,  and  were  afterward*  applied  to  ex- 
periments by   Marinus   Ghelaldus  in  his  Archimedes 
Promutvt.     Archimede*  maintained  that  each  particle 
of  a  fluid  mass,  when   in  equilibria,  is  equally  pressed 
in  every  direction ;  and  be  inquired  into  the  conditions, 
according  to   which  a   solid   body   floating  in  a  fluid 
should  assume  and   preserve  a  position  of  equilibrium. 
We  are  also  indebted  to  the   philosopher  of  Syracuse 
for  that  ingenious   hydrostatic   process  by  which   the 
purity  of  the  precious  metals  can  be  ascertained,  and 
far    the  screw  engine  which  gee*    by  his  name,    the 
theory  of  which  has  lately  exercised  the  ingenuity  of 
some  of  our  greatest  mathematicians. 

4.  In  the  Greek  school  at  Alexandria  which  flourish- 
ed under  the  auspice*  of  the  Ptolemies,  the  first  at- 
tempts were  made  at  the  construction  of  hydraulic  ma- 
laventums  chine ry.     About  I  JO  years   after   the   birth  of  Christ, 
<rfJ,~ibl"the  fountain  of  compression,  the   syphon,  and  the  for- 
aad  Hera.   ^.^  ^^  wm  jn,ertel}  by  Ctesibius  and  Heroj  and 
though  these  machines  operated    by  the  elasticity  and 
weight  of  the  air,  yet  their  inventors  had  no  distinct 
notions  of  these  preliminary  branches  of  pnenmatical 
science.     The  syphon   is  a  simple  instrument  which  is 
employed  to  empty  vessels  full  of  water  or  spirituous 
Farcing      liquors,  and  is  of  great  utility  in  the  arts.   The  forcing 
passp.  nump,  00  the  contrary,  is  a  complicated  and  abstruse 

invention,  which  could  scarcely  hate  been  expected  in 
_  .  the  infancy  of  hydraulics.  It  was  probably  luggested 
wheel         to  Ctesibius  by  the  Egyptian  wheel  or  Nona,  which 
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wa*  common  at  that  time,  and  which  Was  a  kind  of  Hitters, 
chain  pump,  consisting  of  a  number  of  earthen  pot*  *  *  —-' 
carried  round  by  a  wheel.  In  some  of  theso  machines 
the  pots  have  a  valve  in  their  bottom  which  enables 
them  to  descend  without  much  resistance,  and  dimi- 
nishes greatly  the  load  upon  the  wheel ;  and  if  we  sup- 
pose that  this  valve  wa*  introduced  so  early  as  the  time 
of  Ctesibius,  it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  bow  such' a 
machine  might  have  led  this  philosopher  to  ibe  inven- 
tion of  the  forcing  pump, 

5.  Notwithstanding  these  inventions  of  the  Alexah- Labeor*  «l 
drian  school,  its  attention  does  not  seem  to  have  beenSestas  3m- 
directed  to  the  motion  of  (laid*.     The  first  attempt  to  JJj"  £r™rti- 
investigate   this   subject   was   made  by   Sextus  Julia* -^ifa 
Frontinus,   inspector  of  the  public  fountains  at  Rome 
in  the  reigns  of  Nerva  and  Trajan  ;  and  we  may  justly 
suppose  that  bis  work  entitled  Dc  Aquaductibut  urbis 
Rama  Commentartus  contains  all  the  hydraulic  know- 
ledge of  the  ancients.     After  describing   the  Roman 
aqueducts,  and  mentioning  the  dates  of  their  erection, 
he  considers  the  methods  which  were  at  that  time  em- 
ployed for  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  water  discharged 
from  adjutages,  and  the  mode  of  distributing  the  waters 
of  an  aqueduct  or  a  fountain.      He  justly  remarks  that 
the  ex  pence  of  water  from  an  orifice,  dipendrd  not  on- 
ly on  the  magnitude  of  the  orifice  itself,  but  also  on  the 
height  of  the  water  in  the  reservoir ;  and  that  a  pine 
employed  to  carry  oil"  a  portion  of  water  from  an  aque-  , 

duct,  should,  as  circumstances  required,  have  a  position 
more  or  less  inclined  to  the  original  direction  of  the 
current.  But  as  he  was  unacquainted  with  the  true 
law  of  the.  velocities  of  running  water  as  depending 
upon  the  depth  of  the  orifice,  we  can  scarcely  be  *or- 
prised  at  the  want  uf  precision   which   appears  in  his 

6.  The  labour*  of  the  ancients  in  the  science  of  hy- 
drodynamics terminated  with  the  life  of  Frontinus.  The  1 
sciences  had  already  begun  to  decline,  and   that   night 

of  ignorance  and  barbarism  was  advancing  apace,  which 
for  more  than  a  thousand  years  brooded  over  the  nation* 
nf  Europe,  During  this  lengthened  period  of  mental 
degeneracy,  when  lest  abstruse  studies  ceased  to  attract 
the  notice,  and  rouse  the  energies  of  men,  the  human 
mind  could  not  be  supposed  capable  of  that  vigorous 
exertion,  and  patient  industry,  which  are  to  indispensa- 
ble in  physical  researches.  Poetry  and  the  fine  arts,r^boarof 
accordingly  had  made  considerable  progress  under  the  Galileo, 
patronage  of  the  family  of  Medici,  before  Galileo  began 
to  extend  the  boundaries  of  science.  This  great  man, 
who  deserves  to  be  called  the  father  and  restorer  of 
physics,  does  not  appear  to  have  directed  bit  attention 
to  the  doctrine  of  fluids:  hot  bis  discovery  of  the  uni- 
form acceleration  of  gravity,  laid  the  foundation  of  its 
future  progress,  and   contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  > 

aid  the  exertion*  of  genius  in  several  branches  of 
science. 

7.  Caatetli  and  Torricelli,    two  of  the  disciples  of0r  risielu. 
Galileo,  applied  the  discoveries  of  their  matter  to  tb'e 
science  of  hydrodynamics.     In  1628  Castclli  published 
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Hi. lory.  a  (mail  mrk,  in  which  he  gave  a  very  satisfactory  «• 
*  «  '  plaoation  of  several  phenomena  in  the  motion  of  fluids. 
But  be  committed  a  great  paralogism  in  supposing  the 
velocity  of  the  niter  proportional  to  the  depth  of  the 
Of  Torn-  orifice  below  the  surface  of  the  vessel.  Torricelli  ob- 
™  '■  serving  tbat  inajet  (Peau  wherethewalerrushed  through 

a  small  adjutage,  it  rose  to  nearly  the  same  height  niih 
the  reservoir  from  which  it  was  supplied,  imagined  that 
it  ought  to  move  with  the  same  velocity  as  if  it  had  fallen 
through  that  height  by  the  force  of  gravity.  And 
hence  he  deduced  this  beautiful  and  important  proposi- 
tion, that  the  velocities  of  fluids  are  as  the  square  roots 
of  the  pressures,  abstracting  from  the  resistance  of  the 
air  and  the  friction  of  the  orifice.  This  theorem  was 
published  in  1 643,  in  his  treatise  De  Motu  Gravium  na~ 
turaiiler  arcrkralo.  It  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  the 
experiments  of  Raphael  Magiotti,  on  the  expence  of 
water  discharged  from  different  adjutages  under  diffitr- 
eat  pressure  ;  and  though  it  is  true  only  in  small  ori- 
fices, it  gave  a  new  turn  to  the  science  of  hydraulic*. 
W  Pascal.  8.  After  the  death  of  the  celebrated  Pascal ,  who 
discovered  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  a  treatise  on 
"  e  euuilibrism  of  fluids  was  found  among  his  manu- 


of  the  current  may  he  diminished,  and  consequently  the     Hl-t< 
quantity  of  water  discharged   in   a  given   time,    must,  ^-— -y 
from  the  effects  of  friction,  be  considerably  leas  than 
that  which  is  computed  from  theory. 

JO.  That  part  of  the  science  of  hydrodynamics  which  The  ■< 
relates  to  the  motion  of  rivers  seems  to  have  originated  of  rite, 
In  Italy.   This  fertile  country  receives  from  the  Appen-  *£*  »« 
nines  a  great  number  of  torrents,  which  traverse  several  fj^J"  " 
principalities  before  they  mingle  their  waters  with  I  !io«-e 
of  the  Po,   into  which  the  greater  part  of  them  fall. 
To  defend  tlienwelves  from  the  inundations  with   wbiib 
they  were  threatened,  it  became  necessaiy  for  the  in- 
habitants te  change  the  course  of    their  rivers  ;    and 
while  they  thus  drove  them  from  their  own    territories, 
they  let  them  loose  on  those  of  their  neighbour*.    Hence 
arose  the  continual  quarrels  which  once  raged  between 
the  Bolognese,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Modenaand  Fer- 
rer*.   The  attention  of  the  Italian  engineers  was  neces- 
sarily directed  to  this  branch  or  science  ;  and  hence  a 
greater  number  of -works  were  written  on  the  subject  in 
Italy  than  in  all  the  rest  of  Europe. 

11.  Goglielmini  was  the  first  who  attended  to  tl.ejfc^., 
motion  of  water  in  rivers  and  open  canals.     Ernbra-  C-ttkL 


scripts,  and  was  given  to  the  public  in  1661.     In  the     cing  the  theorem   of  Torricelli,  which  had   been   con-  ■"■»- 
'  "  *"  firmed  by  repeated  experiments,  Guglielmini  concluded 

that  each  particle  in  the  perpendicular  section  of  a  cur- 
rent has  a  tendency  to  move  with  the  same  velocity  as 
if  it  issued  from  an  orifice  at  the  same  depth  from  the 
surface.  The  consequences  deducibte  from  this  theory 
of  running  waters  are  in  every  rrspect  repugnant  to  ex- 
perience, and  it  is  really  surprising  that  it  should  have 
been  so  hastily  adopted  by  succeeding  writers.  Gug- 
lielmini  himself  was  sufficiently  sensible  that  his  parabo- 
lic theory  was  contradictory  to  fact,  and  endeavoured 
to  reconcile  them  by  supposing  the  motion  of  rivers 
to  be  obstructed  by  transverse  currents  arising  from  ir- 
regularities in  their  bed.  The  solution  of  this  difficulty 
as  given  by  Mariolte  was  more  satisfactory,  and  was 
afterwards  adapted  by  Guglielmini,  who  maintained  also 
that  the  viscidity  of  water  had  a  considerable  share  in 
retarding  its  motion. 

1 3. The  effects  of  friction  end  viscidity  in  diminish-  p^ 
ing  the  velocity  of  running  water  were  noticed  in  tbe^Sii 
Principle  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  who  has  thrown  much  Nt«i 
light  upon  several  branches  of  hydrodynamics.  At  a  time 
when  tiieCartesiansystemofvorticesoniversally  prevail- 
ed, this  great  man  found  it  necessary  to  investigate  that 
absurd  hypothesis,  and  in  the  course  of  his  investigation 
be  has  shown  that  the  velocity  of  any  stratum  of  the  vor- 
tex is  an  arithmetical  mean  between  the  velocities  of 
tho  strata  which  enclosed  it  ;  and  from  this  it  evidently 
follows,  that  the  velocity  of  a  filament  of  water  moving 
in  a  pipe  is  an  arithmetical  mean  between  the  velocities 
of  the  filaments  which  surround  it.  Taking  advantage 
of  these  results,  it  was  afterwards  sbewn  by  M.  Pilot 
that  the  retardations  arising  from  friction  are  inversely 
as  the  diameters  of  the  pipes  in  which  the  fluid  moves. 
The  attention  of  Newton  was  also  directed  to  the  dis- 
charge of  water  from  orifices  in  the  bottom  of  vessels. 
He  supposed  a.  cylindrical  vessel  foil  of  water  to  be  per- 
forated in  its  bottom  with  a  small  hole  by  which  the 
water  escaped,  and  the  vessel  to  be  supplied  with  water 
in  such  a  mannner  that  it  always  remained  foil  at  the 
same  height.  He  then  supposed  this  cylindrical  column 
•I'  water  to  be  divided  into  two  parts  ;  the  first  being 
DigtzedhyVjOO^lC       • 


demonstrated  in  the  most  perspicuous  and  simple  man* 
arr,  and  amply  confirmed  by  experiments.  The  dis- 
eevrryof  Torricelli,  it  may  be  supposed,  would  have  in- 
cited Pascal  to  the  study  of  hydraulics.  But  as  he  has 
not  treated  this  subject  in  the  work  which  has  been 
mentioned,  it  was  probably  composed  before  that  disco- 
very had  been  made  public. 

9,  The  theorem  of  Torricelli  was  employed  by  many 
succeeding  writers,  but  particularly  by  the  celebrated 
Mariotte,  whose  labours  in  this  department  of  ptivsici 
deserve  to  be  recorded.  His  Traitt  du  Mouvement  de* 
taux,  which  was  published  after  his  death  in  the  year 
1686,  is  founded  on  a  great  variety  of  well  conducted 
experiments  on  the  motion  of  fluids,  performed  at  Ver- 
sailles and  Chantilly.  Inthcditoossionof  temepeints,  be 
baa  committed  considerable  mistakes.  Others  bo  has 
treated  very  superficially,  and  in  none  of  his  experiments 
does  he  seem  to  have  attended  to  the  diminution  of  efflux 
arising  from  the  contraction  of  the  fluid  vein,  when  the 
orifice  is  merely  a  perforation  in  a  thin  plate ;  bat  ha 
appears  to  have  been  the  first  who  attempted  to  ascribe 
the  discrepancy  between  theory  and  experiment  to  the 
retardation  of  the  water's  velocity  arising  from  friction. 
His  cotemporary  Guglielmini,  who  was  inspector  of 
the  rivers  and  canals  in  the  Milanese,- had  ascribed  this 
diminution  of  velocity  in  riven,  to  transverse  motion* 
arising  from  inequalities  in  their  bottom.  But  as  Ma- 
riotte observed  similar  obstructions,  even  in  glass  pipes, 
where  no  transverse  currents  could  exist,  the  cause  assign- 
ed by  Guglielmini  teemed  destitute  of  foundation.  The 
French  philosopher  therefore  regarded  these  obstruc- 
tions as  the  effect,  of  friction.  He  supposes  that  the 
filaments  of  water  which  graze  along  the  tides  of  the 
pipe  lose  a  portion  of  their  velocity  ;  that  the  contigu- 
ous filaments  having  «n  this  account  0  greater  velocity, 
'  rub  npon  the  former,  and  suffer  *>  diminution  of  their 
celerity ;  and'  that  the  other  filaments  are  affected  with 
similar  retardations  proportional  tu  tho  distance  from 
the  axis  of  the  pipe.    In  this  way  the  medium  velocity 


„■  a  typerlxiloM  generated  by  the  revolution  of  a  byper- 

-  ,  J  ■  hela  of  the  fifth  degree  Mound  the  axil  of  the  cylinder 
which  should  paw  through  the  orifice ;  and  the  aecond 
the  remainder  of  the  water  in  the  cylindrical  vessel. 
He  considered  the  horizontal  atrata  of  thia  hyperboloid 
as  always  in  motion,  while  the  remainder  of  the  water 
waa  in  a  stale  of  rest;  and  imagined  that  there  wapa 
kind  of  cataract  in  the  middle  of  the  fluid.  When  the 
result!  of  thia  theory  were  compared  with  the  quantity 
of  water  actually  discharged,  Newton  concluded  that 
the  vetucity  with  which  the  water  issued  from  the  ori- 
fice was  equal  to  that  which  a  falling  body  would  re- 
ceive by  descending  through  half  the  height  of  water 
in  the  reservoir.  This  conclusion,  however,  is  absolute- 
ly irrccencileable  with  the  known  fact,  that  jets  of  wa- 
ter rise  nearly  to  the  same  height  as  their  reservoirs, 
and  Newion  seems  to  have  been  aware  of  this  objection. 
In  the  second  edition  of  bis  Principle,  accordingly, 
wb<ch  appeared  in  1714.  Sir  Isaac  baa  reconsidered  his 
theory.  He  had  discovered  a  contraction  in  the  vein 
af  fluid  which  issued  from  the  orifice,  and  found  that  at 
the  distance  of  about  a  diameter  of  the  aperture,  the 
section  of  the  vein  was  contracted  in  the  tubdupticate 
ratio  of  2  to  1.  He  regarded  therefore  the  section  of 
the  contracted  vein  as  the  true  orifice  from  which  the 
discharge  of  water  ought  to  he  deduced,  and  the  velo- 
city of  the  effluent  water  as  due  to  the  whole  height  of 
water  in  the  reservoir }  and  by  this  means  his  theory 
became  more  conformable  to  the  results  of  experience. 
This  theory  however  is  still  liable  to  serious  objections. 
The  formation  of  a  cataract  is  by  no  means  agreeable 
to  the  laws  of  hydrostatics ;  for  when  a  vessel  is  emp- 
tied by  the  efflux  of  water  through  an  orifice  in  its 
bottom,  all  the  particles  of  the  fluid  direct  themselves 
toward  this  orifice,  and  therefore  no  part  of  it  can  be 
considered  as  in  a  slate  of  repose. 
The  at.il  "3-  The  "»uJect  of  the  oscillation  of  waves,  one  of 
Ution  .'  the  most  difficult  in  the  science  of  hydrodynamics,  was 
wav«  Km  first  investigated  by  Sir  Isaac;  Newton.  By  the  44th 
cDH-idrred  «,.„„„; tioo  of  the  2d  book  of  his  Principle,  he  has  fur- 
b),K«run.BJ(heil  ^  w.||h  m  mttimi  of  Mcetuining  the  velocity  of 
the  waves  of  the  sea,  by  observing  the  time  in  which 
they  rise  and  fall.  If  the  two  vertical  branches  of  * 
syplion  which  communicate  by  means  of  a  horizontal 
branch  be  filled  with  a  fluid  of  known  density,  the  two 
fluid  column*  when  in  a  elate  of  rest  will  be  in  equili- 
brio  and  their  surfaces  horizontal.  But  if  the  one  co- 
lumn h  rained  above  the  level  of  the  other,  and  left  to 
itself,  it  will  descend  below  that  level,  and  raise  the 
ether  column  above  it ;  and  after  a  few  oscillations, 
they  will  return  to  a  state  of  repose.  Newton  occupied 
himself  in  determining  the  duration  of  these  oscilla- 
tions, or  the  length  of  a  pendulum  isochronous  to  their 
duration  j  end  he  found  hy  a  simple  process  of  reason- 
ing, that,  abstracting  from-  the  effects  of  friction,  the 
length  of  a  synchronous  pendulum  is  equal  to  one-half 
of  the  length  of  the  syphon,  that  is,  of  the  two  vertical 
branches  and  the  horizontal  one,  and  hence  he  dedu- 
ced the  isochronisut  of  these  oscillations.  From  this 
Newton  concluded,  that  the  velocity  of  wares  i'urmed 
on  the  surface  of  water  either  by  the  wind  or  by  means 
of  a  stone,  we*  in  the  aubduplicate  ratio  of  their  site. 
When  their  velocity  therefore  is  measured,  which  can 
be  easily  dose,  the  rise  of  lew  wave*  will  be  determined 
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by  Inking  a  pendulum  which  oscillates  in  the  time  that    iii.tBrr. 
a  wave  takes  to  rise  and  fall.  ,"'  "«       ' 

14.  In  the  year  1718  the  Marqnis  Poleni  publish-  J*1^* 
ed  at  Padua  his  work  Dt  Castellitper  qutt  derivatHur    \  pXni. 
Fluviorvm  aqua,  &C.     He  found  from  a  great  number 
or  experiments,  that  if  A  be  the  aperture  of  the  orifice, 
and  D  its  depth  below  the  surface  of  the  reservoir,  the 
quantity  of  water  discharged  in  a  given  time  will  be  aa  ' 


a  AD  x  ^2i,  while  it  ought  to  W  as  3  AD,  if  the 

velocity  of  the  issuing  fluid  was  equal  to  that  acquired 
by  falling  through  D.  By  adapting  to  a  circular  ori- 
fice through  which  the  water  escaped,  a  cylindrical 
tube  of  the  same  diameter,  the  marqnis  found  that  the 
quantity  discharged  in  a  determinate  time  was  consi- 
dered greater  than  when  it  issued  from  the  circular 
orifice  itself;  and  thia  happened  whether  the  water 
descended  perpendicularly  or  issued  in  a  horizontal  di- 

15.  Such  waa  the  State  of  hydrodynamics  in  2738,  I**5J!l*,'~ 
when  Daniel  Be.nouilli  published  bis  Hydrodynamics,*™},'^ 
scu  dt  viribut  et  motibut  Fluidorum  Commcntarii.    His  ij,t  awtke 
theory  of  the  motion  nf  fluids  was  founded  on  two  sup-  of  satis, 
position*,  which  appeared  to  him  conformable  to  expe- 
rience.    He  supposed  that  the  Kurface  of  a  fluid,  con- 
tained in  a  vessel  which  was  emptying  itself  by  an  ori- 
fice, remains  always  horizontal ;  and  if  the  fluid  mass  is 
conceived  to  be  divided  into  an  infinite  number  of  ho- 
rizontal strata  of  the  same  bulk,  that  tliete  strata  remain 
contiguous  to  each  other,  and  that  all  their  points  de- 
scend vertically,  with  velocities  inversely  proportional 

to  their  breadth,  or  to  the  horizontal  sections  of  the  re- 
aervoir.  In  order  to  determine  the  motion  of  each  stra- 
tum, he  employed  the  principle  of  the  contervatio  vt'ri- 
um  vioarum,  and  obtained  very  elegant  solutions.  In 
the  opinion  of  the  nbbt  Boaaut,  his  work  was  one  of  the 
finest  productions  of  mathematical  genius. 

16.  The  uncertainty  of  the  principle  employed  by  ?**5**jL* 
Daniel  Bernoulli,  which  lias  never  been  demonstrated)?  „j    "" 
in  a  general  manner,  deprived  bia  results  of  that  conft-  j0j,n  Be*- 
dence  which  they  would  otherwise  have  deserved  ;  andnsailli, 
rendered  it  desirable  to  have  a  theory  more  certain, wboretolve 
and  depending  solely  on  the  fundamental  law*  of  nje-y°^br 
chanics.    Maclaurin  and  John  Bernoulli,  who  were  of  nan>  Hn^ 
ibis  opinion,  resolved  the  problem  by  more  direct  mo- methods, 
tliods,  the  one  in  his  Fluxions,  published  in  1742;  and 

the  other  in  hia  Hydraulica  mine  primum  detecta,  et  di- 
rect* dcmonilrata  ea  prineipiit  puri  mechanicU,  which 
forms  the  fourth  volume  of  bis  works.  The  method 
employed  by  Maclaurin  has  been  thought  not  suffici- 
ently rigorous ;  and  that  of  John  Beroouilli  is,  in  the 
opinion  of  La  Grange,  defective  in  perspicuity  and  pre- 

17.  The  theory  of  Daniel  Bernoulli  was  opposed  D'aJtei- 
also  by  the  celebrated  D'Alembert.     When  genera li-  ^-2j£* 
sing  James  Bernoulli's  Theory  of  Pendulum",   be  di*-pk  of  a>- 
covered  a  principle  of  dynamics  so  simple  and  general,  n  inuet  U 
that  it  reduced  the  laws  of  the  motion  of  bodies  to  that  ***  "■*****> 
of  their  equilibrium.     He  applied  this  principle  to  the0""'** 
motion  of  fluids,  and  gave  a  specimen  of  its  application 
at  the  end  of  bia  Dynamics  in  1743.     "" 


fully  developed  in  hia  TraM  dt*  Ftuidti,  which  was 


published  in  1744,  Where  he  has  reached,  in  the 
simple  nod  elegant  man  Mr,  all  tin  nrnblcau  which  re- 
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'  Hiiiwr.  late  to  tie  equilibrium  toil  motion  of  fluid*.  He  make* 
»— — v  "'use  of  the  very  hdk  suppositions  as  Daniel  Bernouilli, 
though  bit  calculus  is  established  in  a  very  different 
manner.  He  consider*,  at  every  instant,  tha  actual 
motion  of  a  stratum,  as  composed  of  a  motion  which  it 
had  in  the  preceding  instant,  and  of  a  motion  which  it 
has  lost.  The  laws  of  equilibrium  between  the  motions 
lost,  furnish  him  with  equations  which  represent  the 
motion  of  the  fluid.  Although  the  science  of  hydrody- 
namics had  then  made  considerable  progress,  yet  it  was 
chiefly  founded  on  hypothesis.  It  remained  a  deside- 
ratnm  to  express  by  equations  the  motion  of  a  particle 
of  the  fluid  in  any  assigned  direction.  These  equations 
were  found  by  D'Alembert,  from  two  principles,  that 
a  rectangular  canal,  taken  in  a  mass  of  fluid  in  equili- 
bria is  itself  in  equilibrio ;  and  that  a  portion  of  the 
fluid,  in  passing  from  one  place  to  another,  preserves 
the  same  volume  when  tbe  fluid  is  incompressible,  or 
dilates  itself  according  to  a  given  l<iw  when  the  fluid  is 
elastic.  His  very  ingenions  method  was  published  in 
1752,  in  his  Eatai  sur  la  resistance  desjluides.  It  was 
*  brought  to  perfection  in  his  Opuscules  Mathemattques, 

and  has  been  adopted  by  the  celebrated  Euler. 

Before  the  time  of  D'Alembert,  it  was  the  great 
object  of  philosophers  to  submit  the  motion  of  fluids  to 
general  formula:,  independent  of  all  hypothesis.  Their 
attempts,  however,  were  altogether  fruitless  5  for  the 
method  of  fluxions,  which  produced  such  important 
changes  in  the  physical  sciences,  was  but  a  feeble  auxi- 
liary in  the  science  of  hydra olics.  For  the  resolution 
of  the  questions  concerning  the  motion  of  fluids,  wo 
are  indebted  to  the  method  of  partial  differences,  a  new 
calculus,  with  which  Euler  enriched  the  sciences.  This 
great  discovery  was  first  applied  to  the  motion  of  water 
by  the  celebrated  D'Alembert,  and  enabled  both  him 
and  Euler  to  represent  the  theory  of  fluids  in  formulae 
restrained  by  110  particular  hypothesis, 
ksnerl-  1  g.  An  immense  number  of  experiments  on  the  mo- 

i«nti  or       t;0|)  0r  w,ter  in   pipe's  and  canals  was  made  by  Pro- 
MioJitlutn.  fcs(or  MicheioUi  Df  ■lmirtt  at  the  expence  of  tbe  love- 
reign.  'In  these  experiments  the  water  issued  from  holes 
of  different  sizes,  under  pressures  of  from  five  to  twenty- 
two  feet,  from  a  tower  constructed  of  the  finest  ma- 
1  sonry.     Basons  boilt  of  masonry,  and  lined  with  stucco, 

received  the  effluent  water,  which  was  conveyed  in  ca- 
nals of  brickwork  lined  with  stucco,  of  various  forms 
and  declivities.  The  whole  of  Michelotti's  experiments 
were  conducted  with  the  utmost  accuracy  ;  and  his  re- 
sults arc,  in  every  respect,  entitled  to  our  confidence. 
or  ike  19.  The  experiments  of  the  Abbe  Bosiut,  whose  la- 

Abbs  Bos-   bours  in  this  department  of  science  have  been  very  as- 
""'  siduons  and  successful,  have,  in  as  far  as  they  coincide, 

afforded  the  same  results  as  those  of  Micbclotti.  Though 
,    '  performed  on  a  smaller  scale,  they  are  equally  entitled 

to  our  confidence,  and  have  the  merit  of  being  made  in 
cases  which  are  most  likely  to  occur  in  practice.     In 
order  to  determine  what  were  tbe  motions  of  the  fluid 
'  particles  in  the  Interior  of  a  vessel  emptying  itself  by 

an  orifice,  M.  Bossnt  employed  a  glass  cylinder,  to  the 
bottom  of  which  different  adjutages  were  fitted  ;  and  be 
found  lhat  all  the  particles  descend  at  first  vertically, 
but  that  at  a  certain  distance  from  tbe  orifice  they  turn 
from  their  first  direction  towards  tbe  aperture.  In  con- 
sequence of  these  oblique  motions,  the  fluid  vein  forms 
•a  kind  of  truncated  conoid,  whose  greatest  base  is  the 
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orifice  itself,,  having  its  altitude  equal  to  the  radios  <if  t^ltmi 
the  orifice,  and  its  bases  in  (he  ratio  of  3  to  2.— -ft  ap-  ■—  -y 
pears  alio,  from  the  experiments  of  Boisut,  that  when 
Water  issues  through  an  orifice  mada  in  a  thin  plate, 
the  expence  of  water,  as  deduced  from  theory,  is  tu 
tbe  real  expence  as  16  to  10,  or  as  8  to  5  i  and,  nhen 
tbf  fluid  issues  through  an  additional  tube,  two  or  three 
inches  long,  and  follows  the  sides  of  the  tube,  as  16  10 
13. — In  analyzing  the  effects  of  friction,  he  fount*, 
1.  That  small  orifices  gave  less  water  in  proportion  than 
great  ones,  on  account  of  friction;  and,  2.  That  when 
the  height  of  the  reservoir  was  augmented,  (he  contrac- 
tion of  the  fluid  vein  was  also  increased,  and  the  ex- 
pence  of  water  diminished  ;  and  by  means  of  these  two 
laws  he  was  enabled  to  determine  the  quantity  of  water 
discharged,  with  all  the  piecision  lie  could  wish.  In 
his  experiments  on  the  motion  of  water  in  canals  anil 
tubes,  he  found  tbat  there  was  a  sensible  difference  be- 
tween the  motion  of  water  in  the  former  and  the.  latter. 
Under  the  same  height  of  reservoir,  tbe  same  quantity 
of  water  always  flows  in  a  cmml,  whatever  bo  its  length 
and  declivity  ;  whereas,  in  a  tube,  a  difference  in  length 
and  declivity  his  n  very  considerable  influence  on  tbe 
quantity  of  water  discharged.— According  to  the  theory 
of  the  resistance  of  fluids,  the  impulse  upon  a  plane  sur- 
face, is  as  the  product  of  its  area  multiplied  by  tbe 
square  of  the  fluid's  velocity,  and  the  square  of  the  sine 
of  the  angle  of  incidence.  The  experiments  of  Bnsaul, 
msde  in  conjunction  with  D'  Alembert  and  Condorcet, 
prove,  that  this  is  sensibly  true  when  tbe  impulse  is  per- 
pendicular} but  that  the  aberrations  from  theory  in- 
crease with  tbe  angle  of  impulsion.  They  found,  that 
when  the  angle  of  impuisiun  wis  between  6o°  and  90% 
tbe  ordinary  theory  may  be  employed,  that  the  resist- 
ances thus  found  will  be  a  little  less  than  they  ought 
to  be,  and  tbe  mure  so  as  the  angles  recede  from  90". 
The  attention  of  Bossnt  was  directed  to  a  variety  of 
other  interesting  points,  which  we  cannot  step  to  notice, 
but  for  which,  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  works  of 
tbat  ingenious  author. 

20.  The  oscillation  of  waves,  which  was  first  ills-  j^^ 
cussed  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  afterwards  by  D*A-  m.  f  !■■■ 
lerabcrt,  in  the  article  Ondei,  in  the  French  Ency-jwgu*. 
clopscdla,  was  now  revived  by  M.  Flaugergues,  who 'onceraiit 
attempted  to  overthrow  the  opinions  of  these  philoso- !  . ""'.' 
pliers.     He  maintained,  that  a  wave  is  not  the  effect  of  „,.„ 

a  motion  in  tbe  particles  of  water,  by  which  they  rise 
and  fall  alternately,  in  a  serpentine  line,  when  moving 
from  the  centre  where  they  commenced  ;  but  that  it  is 
a  kind  of  iotumescen.ee,  formed  by  a  depression  at  the 
place  where  the  impulse  is  first  made,  which  propagates 
itself  in  a  circular  manner  when  removing  from  tbe 
point  of  impulse.  A  portion  of  the  water,  thus  elevat- 
ed, be  imsgines,  flows  from  all  sides  into  tbe  hollow 
formed  at  the  centre  of  impulse,  so  that  the  water  be- 
ing, as  it  were,  heaped  up,  produces  another  iotamea- 
cence,  which  propagates  itself  as  formerly.  From  this 
theory,  M-  Flaugergues  concludes,  and  he  has  confirm- 
ed the  conclusion  by  experiment,  that  all  waves,  whe- 
ther great  or  small,  have  the  same  velocity. 

2 1.  This  difficult  subject  bas  also  been  discussed   by  And  *rM. 
M.  de  la  Grange,  in  his  Metaniqut  Analytique.     He  dc  J« 
found,  that  tbe  velocity  of  waves,  in  a  canal,  is  equal  G'"f- 
to  tbat  which  a  heavy  body  would  acquire  by  falling 
through  a  beigbt  equal  to  half  tbe  depth  of  the  water 

lc» 
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HrdKnu-  in  tin  una).     If  this  depth,  therefore,  be  one  foot,  lbs 
lie*.        velocity  of  the  wave*  will  be  5.495  feet,  in  a  second  ; 
*—  w  ~ *  and  if  the  depth  i»  greater  or  lea*  than  this,  their  vilocity 
will  vary  in  the  subduplicate  ratio  of  the  depth,  provided 
it  ia  net  very  considerable.     If  ire  suppose  that,  in  the 
format  inn  of  waves,  the  water  is  agitated  but.  to  a  very 
small  depth,  the  theory  of  La  Grange  may  be  employed, 
whatever  be  the  depth  of  the  water  and  the  figure  of  it* 
bottom.    This  supposition,  which  i*  very  plausible,  when 
we  consider  the  tenacity  and  adhesion  of  the  particles 
of  water,  has  also  been  confirmed  by  experience. . 
Ktpeii-  22,  The  most  successful   labourer  in  the  science  of 

■mntiend  hydrodynamics,  was  the  chevalier  Beat,  engineer  in 
theory  of  dr,|jlwr_  t0  ,|ie  kinir  of  France.  Following  in  the  step* 
liei  Je  •'  tne  *'™  Bo*But,  he  prosecuted  the  inquiries  ot  that 
lluat.  philosopher    with    uncommon    ingenuity  ;    and    in    tbe 

year  1786,  he  published  his  Prinripct  ft" Hyilrauliqve, 
which  contains  a  satisfactory  theory  of  the  motion  of 
fluids  founded  solely  upon  experiments.  The  che- 
valier du  Bunt  ron-t'idertd, 'that  if  water  were  a  per- 
fect fluid,  nnd  the  channels  in  which  it  flowed  infi- 
nitely smooth,  its  motion  ivuiild  be  continually  accele- 
rated, like  that  of  hoilirs  descending  in  an  inclined 
plane.  But  as  the  motion  of  rivers  is  not  continually 
accelerated,  and  sonn  arrives  at  a  state  of  uniformity,  it 
is  evident  that  the  viscidity  of  the  water,  aud  the  fric- 
tion of  the  channel  in  which  it  descends,  must  equal  the 
accelerating  force.  M.  Boat,  therefore,  assumes  it  as 
a  proposition  of  fundamental  importance,  that  when 
water  Hows  in  any  channel  or  bed,  the  accelerating 
force,  which  obliges  it  to  move,  is  equal  to  the  sum  of 
all  the  resistance*  which  it  meets  with,  whether  they 
arise  from  its  own  viscidity  or  from  the  friction  of  its 
tied.  Tlii*  principle  was  employed  by  M.  Bunt,  in 
the  first  edition  of  his  work,  which  appeared  in  1779; 
but  the  theory  contained  la  that  edition  was  founded 
nit  the  experiments  of  others.  He  soon  saw,  however, 
that  a  theory  so  new,  and  leading  to  result*  so  different 
from  the  ordinary  theory,  should  be  founded  on  new 
experiments  more  direct  than  tbe  former,  and  he  was 
employed  in  the  performance  of  these  from  1780  to 
1783.  The  experiment*  of  Boasnt  having  been  made 
only  on  pipes  of  a  moderate  declivity,  M.  Biiat  found 
it  necessary  to  supply  this  defect.  He  used  declivities  of 
every  kind,  from  tbe  smallest  to  the  greatest;  and  made 
his  experiments  upon  channels,  from  a  line  and  a  half 
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in  diameter,  or  seven  or  eight  square  toiues.     All  then  Hvdroiia- 
experiments  be  arranged  under  some  circumstances  of      ties. 
resemblance,  and  produced  tbe  following  proposition, '       »    ■* 
which  agrees  in  a  molt  wonderful  manner  with  the  im- 
mense   number  of  facts   which    be   has    brought    toge- 
ther, vix.  Va-^X  V,^^-o.3X^o7,  where 

it  is  the  hydraulic  mean  depth,  1  the  slope  of  the  pipe, 
or  of  the  surface  of  the  current,  and  V  tbe  velocity 
with  which  the  water  issues.  The  theory  of  M.  Buat, 
with  its  application  to  practice,  will  be  found  in  the  ar- 
ticle* River  and  fTATBR-fPorks. 

23.  M.  Venturi,  professor  of  natural  philosophy  in  tbe  rteiearcfee. 
university  of  Modem,  has  lately  brought  to  light  some  of  M.  Vea- 
cui  ions  facts  respecting  the  motion  of  water,  in  his  work  ""■■ 
on  Hie"  Lateral  Communication  of  Motion  in  Fluids." 
He  observed,  that  if  a  current  of  water  is  introduced  with 
a  certain  velocity  into  a  vessel  filled  with  tbe  same  fluid 
at  rest,  and  if  this  current  passing  through  a  portion  of 
the  fluid  is  received  in  a  curvilineal  channel,  the  bottom 
of  which  gradually  rises  till  it  passe*  over  the  rim  of  the 
vessel  it-elf,  it  will  carry  along  with  it  the  fluid  contained 
In  tbe  vessel;  so  that  after  a  short  time  has  elapsed,  there 
remains  only  the  portion  of  the  fluid  which  was  originally 
"below  the  aperture  at  which  the  current  entered.  This 
phenomenon  ha*  been  called  by  Venturi,  the  lateral 
communication  of  motion  in  fluids ;  and,  by  its  assistance, 
he  has  explained  many  important  facts  in  hydraulics. 
He  haa  not  attempted  to  explain  this  principle;  but  ha* 
shewn,  tbat  the  mutual  action  of  the  fluid  particles  does 
tint  afford  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  it.  The  work 
of  Venturi  contains  many  other  interesting  discussions,  • 
which  are  worthy  oftlie  attention  of  every  reader. 

34.  The  science  of  hydrodynamics  has  of  late  years  Eiperi- 
been  cultivated  by  M.  Eyielwein  of  Berlin,  whose  prac-  menu  rf 
lical  conclusions  coincide  nearly  with  those  of  Bossut ; —  Evwlwein 
by  Dr  Matthew  Young,  late  bishop  of  Clonrert,  who™*1  ollle"1 
has  explained  the  cause  of  the  increased  velocity  of  ef- 
flux through  additional  lube*,  and  by  Mr  Vince,  Dr 
T.  Young,  Coulomb,  and  Don  George  Juan ;  but  the 
limits  of  ibis  work  will  not  permit  u*  10  give  any  fur- 
ther account  of  their  labours  at  present.    We  must  now 
proceed  to  initiate  the  reader  into  tbe  science  itself,  be. 
ginning  with  that  branch  of  it  which  relate*  to  the  pies- 
sure,  equilibrium,  and  cohesion  of  non-elastic  fluids. 
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DesnUbn        a5-  HYDROSTATICS  i*  that  branch  of  the  sci- 
<jf  tiyitio-      ence  of  hydrodynamics  wbicb  comprehends  the  pressure 
statics.       »nd  equilibrium  of  non-elastic  fluids,  as  water,  oil,  mer- 
cury,  &.c.  -,   the  method   of  determining   the  specific 
gravities  of  substances,  the  equilibrium  of  floating  bo- 
dies (a),  and  the  phenomena  of  capillary  attraction. 
'Definition!  and  Preliminary  Observations, 

JHiiition         26.  A  fluid  ia  a  collection  of  very  minnte  particle*,  co- 
of  *  fluid,    hering  so  little  among  themselves,  that  they  yield  to  the 
smallest  force,  and  are  easily  moved  among  one  another, 
perfect  27.  Fluid*  have  been  divided  into  perfect  and  imper- 

luid*. 


fret.  In  perfect  fluids  the  constituent  particles  are  sup; 
posed  to  be  endowed  with  no  cohesive  force,  and  to  be 
moved  one  among  another  by  a  pressure  infinitely  small. 
But,  in  imperfect  or  viscous  fluids,  the  mutual  cohesion.  . 
of  their  particle*  is  very  sensible,  as  in  oil,  varnish,^^ 
melted*  glass,  &c.  ;  and  this  tenacity  prevent*  them 
from  yielding  to  the  smallest  pressure.  Although  wa- 
ter, mercury,  alcohol,  &c  have  been  classed  among 
perfect  fluids,  yet  it  ia  evident  that  neither  these  nor 
any  other  liquid  i*  possessed  of  perfect  fluidity.  When 
a  glass  vessel  is  filled  with  water  above  the  brim,  it  as- 
sume* a  convex  surface  ;  and  when  a  quantity  of  it  is 
thrown 


(A) 
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H>anet*.  thrown  an  tin  floor,  it  !■  dispersed  into  a  variety  of  Mercury,  and  brought  it  to  Ik*  temperature  of  50s  of  a  j,,,^ 

tin.       little  globules,  which  can  scarcely  be  separated  from  Fahrenheit;.     The  mercury  then  stood  six  inches  aavd  a,        uet 

"     •    '     one  another.     Even  mercury,  tbe  mod  perfect   of  all  balf  above  the  ball ;  but  otter  it  had  been  raised  to  the     ■    »~d 

the  fluids,  is  endowed  with  anch  a  cohesive  force  among  top  of  the  tube  by  heat,  and  the  tube  sealed    hermeti- 

its  particles,  thai  if  a  glass  tobe,  with  a  small   bore,  is  cully,  thro,  upon  bringing  ll>e  mercury  to   its    former 

immersed  in  a  vessel  full  of  this  fluid,  the  mercury  will  temperature  of  50°,  it  stood  ,Vslh  of  an  inch  higher  in 

be  lower  in  the  tube  than  the  surface  of  tbe  surrounding  the  tube  than  it  did  before.     By   repeating  the   tame 

fluid  ; — iT  0  small  quantity  of  it  be  put  in  a  glass  vessel,  experiment  with  wsler  exhausted  of  air,  instead  of  roer- 

witfa  a  gentle  rising  in  the   middle  of  its   bottom,  the  cury,  tbe  water  stood  i*aVth  of  an   inch  higher  in  the 

mercury  will  desert  tbe  middle,  and   form  itself  into  a  tube  than  it  did  at  first.     Hence  it   is  evident,   that 

ring,  considerably  rounded  at  the  edges ;  or  if  several  nhen  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  was  removed,  the 

drops  of  mercury  be  placed  upon  a  piece  of  flat  glass,  water  and  mercury  expanded,  and  that  the  water  ex- 

they  will  assume  a  spherical  form  ;  aod  if  brought  with-  ponded  iVo'h  of  an  inch  more  than  the  mercury.     By 

in  certain  limit*,  they  will  conglobulate  and  form  a  placing  the  apparatus  in  tbe  receiver  of  a  condensing 

single  drop.     Now,   ail    these    phenomena    concur  to  engine,  and  condensing  the  air  in  the  receiver,   he    in- 

prove,  that  the  particles  of  water  have  a  mutual  attrac-  creased  the  pressure  upon  the  water,  and  found  that  it 

tion  for  each  other  ;  that  the  particles  of  mercury  have  descended  in  the  tube.     Having  thus  ascertained  the 

a  greater  attraction  for  one  another,  than  for  the  parti-  fact,  that  water  and  mercury  are  compressible,  be  sub- 

cle*  of  glass;  and,  consequently,  that  these  substances  jetted  other  fluids  to  similar  experiment!),  and  obtained 
are  not  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  perfect  fluids. 

28.  It  was  universally  believed,  till  within  the  last 
45  years,  that  water,  mercury,  and  other  fluids  of  a  si- 
milar kind,  could  oot  be  made  to  occupy  a  smaller 
space,  by  tbo  application  of  any  external  farce.  This 
opinion  wait  founded  on  an  experiment  made  by  Lord 
Bacon,  who  inclosed  a  quantity  of  water  in  a  leaden 
globe,   and   by    applying   a  great  force  attempted  to 

compress  the  water  into  less  space  than  it  occupied  at  Lest  it' should  be   imagined  that  this  small  degree  of 

first :    The  water,  however,  made  its  way  through  the  compressibility  arose  from  air  imprisoned  in  the  water, 


the  results  in  the  following  table. 

Millionth  Part*. 
Compression  of  mercury,            3 
tea- water,        40 
rain-water,      46 
oil  of  olives,    48 
Spirit  of  wine,  66 

Sptcific  Gravity. 
•3-59  J 
1.028 

1. coo 
0.918 
0.846 

Mr  Canton  made  the  experiment  on  some  water  which 
had  imbibed  a  considerable  quantity  of  air,  and  found 
that  its  compressibility  was  not  in  tbe  least  augmented. 
By  inspecting  the  preceding  table,  it  will  he  seen  that 
the  compressibility  ofthe  different  fluids  is  nearly  in  the 
inverse  ratio  of  their  specific  gravities. 

30.  The  experiments  of  Mr  Canton  have  been    late-aad  ets- 
ly  confirmed  by  Professor  Zimmerman.   He  found  that  Sl""«' k' 


pores  of  the  metal,  and  stood  on  its  surface  like  dew. 
t'loreatiae  The  same  experiment  was  afterwards  repeated  at  Flo- 
JJJEj*  «nce  by  the  academy  del  Cimento,  who  filled  a  silver 
""  globe  with  water,  and  hammered  it  with  such  force  a* 

to  alter  its  form,  and  drive  the  water  through  the  pores 
Caaifyeoi-  of  the  metal.  Though  these  experiments  were  genc- 
biliiv  of     rally  reckoned  decisive  proofs  of  incom possibility,  yet 

water  test  Bacon  himself  seems  to  have  drawn  from  bis  expert-       t  t  

T^Tm^J  ment  a  very  different  conclusion  ;  for  after  giving  an      sra-water  was  compressed  yjoth  part  of  its  bulk  **bee5j™"**" 
CI>H.       "    account  of  it,  he  immediately  adds,  that  he  computed     inclosed  in  the  cavity  of  a  strong  iron  cylinder,  and  un-™**" 
into  haw  much  lets  space  the  water  was  driven  by  this      der  tbe  influence  of  a  force  equal  to  a  column    or  sea- 
violent  pressure  (b).     This  passage  from  Lord  Bacon      water  icoo  feet  high.     From  those  facts,  it  is  obvious 
does  nut  seem  to  have  been  noticed  by    any  writer  on       that  fluids  arc  susceptible  of  contraction  and  dilatation, 
hydrostatics,   and  appear*   a  complete  proof  that  tbe      and  that  there  is  no  foundation  in  nature  for  their  be- 
00m possibility  of  water  was  fairly  deducible   from  the       ing  divided  into  compressible  and  incompressible.      "* 
batata  of  his  experiment.    Inconsequence  of  the  reliance       "   '' 
which  was  universally  placed  on  the  result  of  the  Flo- 
Fluidi  di.   rrntine  experiment,  fluids  have  generally  been  divided 
tided  into    jnto  compressible  and  incompressible,  or  elastic  and  tion- 
cuBpna-    eimtic  fluids :  water,  oil,  alcohol,  and  mercury,  being  re- 
ZZ£L  g»rded  as  incompressible  and  non-elastic;  anoair.ste.m, 
libit.  and  other  aeriform  fluids,  as  compressible  or  elastic. 

Oanpreau-  *>■  About  the  >ear  1761,  the  ingenious  Mr  Canton 
bilitv  of  began  to  consider  this  subject  with  attention,  and  distrust- 
water  is-    j,,^  [],„  result  obtained  by  the  academy   del  Cimento, 

uaitaioad     resolved  to  bring  the  question   to  a  decisive  issue  (c).      _. .    . ,        _,   r         . .    ... 

hj  Mi  ***■  jjavin((  prM:ured  a  small  glass  tube,  about  two  feet  bert  at  first  (k)  deduced  the  principle*  of  hydrostatic* 
Long,  with  a  ball  at  one  end,  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  from  the  property  which  fluids  have  of  rising  10  the  same 
diameter,  he  filled  the  ball  and  part  of  tbe   tube  with      altitude  inany  rmmberofcomnuinicaiing  vessels)  but  he 

after  wards 


fluids  are  compressible,  they  will  also  be  eiaa 
when  the  compressing  force  is  removed,  they  will  reco- 
ver their  former  magnitude  ;  and  hence  their  division 
into  elastic  and  non-elastic  is  equally  improper. 

at.  The  doctrines  of  hydrostatics  have  been  dedu- 
ced by  different  philosophers  from  different  properties 
of  fluids.  Euler  has  founded  bis  analysis  on  the  follow- 
ing property,  "  that  when  fluids  are  subjected-  to  any 
pressure,  that  pressure  is  so  diffused  throughout  the 
mass,  that  when  it  remains  in  equilibriu  all  its  parts 
are  equally  pressed  in  every  direction,  (d)."    D'  Alcm 


(■>  Bacon's  works,  by  Shaw,  vol.  ii.  p.  521.  Novum  Organum,  part  ii.  sect.  2.  apk  45.  j  222. 

(c)  See  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1762  nod  1 764,  vols  iii.  and  liv. 

(d)  Nov.  Comment.  Pttropol.  torn.  xiii.  p.  arje. 

(e)  Melanges  dt  Littratwt,  tFHs'ttmr,  sf  Tmkmfkk 
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,   afterward**  ad*pled  the  same  property  as  Euler  from 

*«.  vi     the  foundation  which   it  furnishes  for   an  algebraical 

.  Wv*t^i     calealui.     Tba  tan*  property  baa  been  employe .1   by 

*Tr*imtei^mtal?  ^ronT<  and  other  writers,  t-ntl  will  form  the  £r*t 

Flndn,      pronositinn  of  the  following  chapter. 

Cnar.  I.  On  thr  Presiurf  and  Equilibrium  of  Fluidi. 
Proposition  I. 

32.  When  a  mass  of  fluid,  supposed  without 
weight,  is  subjected  to  any  pressure,  that  pres- 
sure is  so  diffused  throughout  the  whole,  that 
when  it  remains  in  equilibrio  all  its  parts  are 
equally  pressed  in  every  direction. 

Tic  i«rLi         As  it  is  the  distinguish  i»g   property  of  fluids  that 
....  .-u      tjiejr  p,,.^^,  y-e^  (0  tDe  (ballet  preetare,  and  are 
easily  moved  among  themselves    (16.),    it  necessarily 
■ace,  are      Fallow*)  that  if  any  particle  ii  more  fireaied  toward*  one 
•qialljr        side  Ilia*   toward*  another,  it  will   more  to   tb*t  aide 
prcMeJio    whore  the  pressure  ii  least ;  and  I  he  equilibrium  of  the 
'"*»  *■     fluid  m«a  will  be  inilaotly  destroyed.     But  by  (be  hy- 
pothesis ;oe  flaw)  is  in  equilibrio,  consequently  the  par- 
ticle cannot  move  towards  one  side,  anil  must  therefore 
be  eqoally  pres*ed  in  every  direction. 
Plate  In  order  to  illustrate  this  general  law,  let  EF  (fig.  I.) 

CCLXUI.  fe  ,  Kwj  flll|  rf ,„y  ijq„jJ(  ftnd  \timttt  op  te  two  ori- 

*  '*  rices  at  equal  depths  bt  low  its  surface ;  then,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  water  from  escaping,  it  nili  be  necessary  to 
apply  two  piston",  A  and  B,  to  the  orifices  m  n,  op  with 
the  same  force,  whether  the  orifice  be  horizontal  ur  vrr- 
tical,  or  in  any  degree  inclined  to  the  horizon  ;  bo  that 
the  pressure  to  which  the  fluid  mass  is  subject,  which  in 
this  case  in  its  own  gravity,  must  be  distributed  in  every 
direction.  But  rf  the  flnid  has  no  weight,  then  the  ores- 
snee  everted  *gain*t  the  fluid  at  the  orifice  op,  by  means 
'of  the  piMoo  tt,  wi)I  propagate  nxelfthrmifih  every  part 
of  the  areolar  vessel  EF,  a*  that  if  the  winces  MM,  lu 
are  shut,  and  reopen,  the  fluid  would  rush  through 
this  aperture  in  the  same  manner  a*  it  would  rush  through 
mtiorti/,  were  all  the  other  evinces  shut.  Thin  proposi- 
ti**;, however,  is  true  «nly  in  the  caw  of  perfect  fluid*  ; 
for  when  there  ii  a  sensible  cohesion  between  the  par- 
titles,  an  in  water,  an  equilibrium  may  exist  even 
when  a  particle  i*  less  pressed  in  odd  direction  than  in 
another  ;  bat  this  inequality  of  pressure  is  so  exceed- 
ingly trifling,  that  the  proposition  may  be  considered 
as  true,  even  in  cases  of  imperfect  fluidity. 

Pnor.  II. 

Fi*>  1.       33*  'fc  t0  tne  equal  orifices  mn,  tu,  »*,  r/of  1 
vessel,  containing  a  fluid  destitute  of  weight,  be 
applied  equal  powers  A,  B,  C,  D,  in  a  perpen- 
dicular direction,  or  if-the  orifices  m  n,  &c.  be 
unequal,  and  the  powers  A,  B,  fcec.  which  are 
respectively  applied  to  them  be  proportional  to 
the  orifices,  these  powers  will  be  in  equilibrio. 
It  is  evident  from  the  last  proposition,  that  the  pres- 
sure exrrted  by  the  power  Ii  is  transmitted  equally  to 
the  orifice*  m  n,  rt,  tu,  that  the  pressure  of  the  power 
C  ittransmimrl  equally  («  <he*nnces**n,  op,  /</,  and 
so  o*  with  aH  the other  power*.     Ewrry  *rifke  then  is 
na'aenced  with   the  same  pressure,  and,  consequently, 
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none  of  the  powers  A,  B,  C,  D,  can  yield  to  the  action  Fraware, 
of  the  rest.  The  fluid  mass,  therefore,  will  neither  t»s>*( 
change  it*  form  nor  it*  situation,  and  the  powers  A,  B,  »*""■*■  , 
C,  D  will  he  in  equilibrio.  If  the  power*  A,  B,  C,  D  ' 
ate  not  equal  to  one  another,  nor  the  orifices  m  n,  op, 
rt,  tu  i  nut  if  A  :  B-=nsi> :  op,  and  so  on  wiih  the 
rest,  the  fluid  will  still  be  in  equilibrio.  Let  A  he 
greater  than  B,  then  ma  .will  he  greater  than  opt  and 
whatever  number  of  lime*  B  is  contained  in  A,  *o  ma- 
ny time*  nil!  op  he  contained  in  mn.  If  A  =  *B, 
then  mn=2op,  and  since  the  orifice  mn  is  double  of 
op,  the  pressure  npon  it  must  also  be  double  ;  and,  in 
order  to  resist  that  pressure,  the  power  A  most  also  be 
double  of  B  ;  but,  by  hypothesis,  A—  2B,  consequent- 
ly the  pressures  npon  the  orifices,  or  the  power*  A,  B, 
will  be  in  equilibrio.  If  the  power  A  is  any  otb«r. 
multiple  of  B,  it  may  be  shewn  in  the  same  way  that* 
the  fluid  will  be  in  equilibrio. 

Prop.  IIT. 
34.  The  surface  of  a  fluid  influenced  by  the  force 
of  gravity  and  in  equilibrio  in  any  vessel,  is  ho- 
rizontal, or  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of 
gravity. 

Let  the  surface  of  the  fluid  be  supposed  to  n»n'  (be Tte  turfae* 
waving  form  APEB.  Any  particle  P  lo  the  surface ot  *«**>•  a*, 
of  the' fluid  i*  influenced  by  the  force  of  gravity,  which  *^™l»'- 
may  be  represented  by  PS,  and  which  may  be  decern-  v'  ** 
posed  into  two  force*  P*»,  Pis  in  the  direction  of  the 
two  elementary  portion*  of  the  surface  Pn,  Pw,  (see 
Dtnamics,  148).  But  since  the  particle  P  is  in  a  slate. 
of  equilibrium,  the  force  of  gravity  acting  in  the  direc- 
tion P  m,  P  n  must  be  destroyed  by  equal  and  opposite 
forces,  exerted  by  the  neighbouring  particle*  against  P 
in  the  direction  «F,sf|  therefore  the  force*  P  »,. 
P  n  are  equal  to  the  forces  m  P,  it  P.  Now  the  parti- 
cle P  being  in  equilibrio,  most  be  equally  prei&cd  in 
every  direction  (32.).  Wherefore  the  force*  P**,  Pi* 
are  equal,  and  by  the  doctrine  of  the  composition  of 
forces  (*ee  Dinamics,  133.  D),  the  angle  s»P« 
formed  by  the  two  elementary  portion*  Pa*,  Pn  of  the 
surface  of  the  fluid,  mast  bo  bisected  by  PS,  the  lino 
which  represents  the  direction  of  gravity.  The  ana** 
may  be  proved  of  every  other  point  of  the  surface  of  the 
flnid  ;  and  therefore  this  surface  must  be  horizontal  or 
perpendicular  to  the  direction -of  gravity. 

3  e.  This  proposition  may  be  otherwise  demonstrated. 
From  the  principle*  of  mechanic*,  it  i*  obvious,  that' 
when  the  centre  of  gravity  of  any  body  is  at  net,  the 
body  itself  ia  at  rest ;  and  that  when  this  centre  is  not 
supported,  the  body  itself  will  descend,  till  it  is  pre- 
vented by  some  obstacle  from  getting  farther.  In  the 
same  manner  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  fluid  mas*  will 
descend  to  the  lowest  point  possible  -,  and  it  can  be 
shewn  that  this  centre  will  be  in  it*  lowest  position  when 
(he  surface  of  the  fluid  mass  is  horizontal.  For  let 
FGHI  (fig.  a.)  be  any  susface,  whether  solid  or  fluid,-. 
and  C  its  centre  of  gravity,  tbe  point  C  is  nearer  the  *"'" 
line  HI  when  FG  is  parallel  to  HI  and  rectilineal, 
th*n  when  it  ha*  any  other  form  or  position.  When 
Lhe  surface  FGHI  is  suspended  by  the  point  G,  or  ba-  ■ 

lanced  upon  it,  it  will  be  in  equilibria:  but  if  the  linn 
Fis  mosie  to  assume  any  other  form  as  F  r**G,  by.  re- 
mot  ing  the  portion  G  on  of  the  surface  to  rtt,  tbn- 
cquilibriosB 
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Prcware,   equilibrium  will  be  destroyed,  and  die   tide  FG  will 
*c-  Ef     preponderate.     In  order,  therefore,  to  reitore  tbe  rqui- 

,  rl"°''  _  librjum,  ibe  surface  mmt  be  balanced  on  a  point  c  far* 
tlier  from  HI ;  that  is,  (be  centre  of  gravity  of  the  sur- 
face F  r  s  t  op  III  it  c.  In  the  same  way  it  may  be 
•bewn,  that  whatever  be  the  form  of  the  bounding  line 
FG,  tbe  quantity  of  surface  remaining  the  tame,  its 
centre  of  gravity  will  be  nearest  HI,  when  FG  is  rec- 
tilineal and  parallel  to  it. — On  the  truth  contained  in 
this  proposition  depentls  the  art  of  levelling,  and  the 
const ruction  of  the  spirit  level,  for  an  account  of  which 
■ee  Levelling. 

36.  As  the  direction  of  gravity  is  in  lines  which 
meet  near  tbe  centre  of  the  earth  ;  aod  its  it  appear* 
from  this  proposition,  that  the  surface  nf  fluids  is  per- 
pendicular to  that  direction,  their  surface  will  be  a  por- 
tion of  a  spheroid  similar  to  the  earth.  When  the  tnf- 
face  bas  no  great  extent,  it  may  be  safely  considered  as 
a  plane  ;  but  when  it  is  pretty  large,  the  curvature  of 
the  earth  must  be  taken  into  die  account. 

Prof.  IV. 

37.  The  surface  of  a  fluid  influenced  by  the  force 
of  gravity,  and  contained  in  any  number  of  com- 
municating vessels,  however  different  in  form 
and  position,  will  be  horizontal. 

The  tor-  Let  ABODE  he  a  system  of  communicating  vessels 

fact  of  a     into  which  a  quantity  of  fluid  is  conTeyed  :   It  will  rise 
fluid  in  ""f  t0  the  same  height  In  each  vessel,  and  have  a  horizontal 
w»mon°    «»»"*  ABCDK.     Suppose  AGFE,*  large  vessel  full 
eating  to.  of  water.    By  the  last  proposition,  its  surface  A  BCDE 
set*  i>  he    will  be  horizontal.     Now,  if  any  body  be  plunged   into 
nitfltal.      t[,ja  ,,-sel,   tbe  cylinder  C  for  instance,  the  surface  of 
"  3"         the  fluid  will  Still  be  horizontal ;  for  no  reason  could  be 
assigned  for  tbe  water's  rising  on  one  side  of  this  body 
any  more  than  on  another.    Let  us  now  take  oat  the  cy- 
linder C,  and  innnerge  into  the  fluid,  successively,  the 
solid  bodies  A  a,  B  6,  C  r,  D  rf,  then  after  each  immer- 
sion the  surface  will  still  be  horizontal  -,  and  when  all 
these  solids  are  immrrged,  the  large  vessel  AF  will  be 
converted  into  the  system  of  communicating  vessels  re- 
"ft  4-        presented  in  fig.  4. ;  in  which  the  surface  of  the  fluid 
will,  of  consequence,  be  horizontal. 

38.  This  proposition  may  he  al*o  demonstrated  by 
supposing  the  parts  Au,  Bi,  Cr,  Drf,  converted  into 
ice  without  changing  their  former  magnitude.  When 
this  happens,  the  equilibrium  will  not  be  disturbed  ; 
and  tbe  fluid  mass  AF,  whose  surface  was  proved  to  he 
horizontal  by  the  last  proposition,  will  continue  in  the 
same  state  after  the  congelation  of  some  of  its  parts. 
That  is,'  the  surface  of  the  fluid  in  the  communicating 
vessels  A,  B,  C,  D,  £  will  be  horizontal. 
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will  be  treated  at  length  in  a  subsequent  part  of  tliia   preww 
article.  fce.  • 

40.  This  proposition  explains  the  reason  why  the  oar-    ^j~~ 
face  of  small  pools  in  tbe  vicinity  of  riven  is  always  on  * 

a  level  with  the  surface  of  tbe  rivers  themselves,  when 
there  is  any  subterraneous  communication  between  the 
river  and  the  pool.  The  river  and  the  pool  may  be 
considered  as  communicating  vessels. 


.  39- 


When    the 
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petition  is  that  they  may  be  regarded  ai  capillary  tubex,  the  sur- 
aot  trie  fi.ee  0f  t lie  fluid  will  not  be  horizontal.  From  the  at- 
when  the  faction  which  al|  fluids  Irave  for  glass,  they  rise  to  a 
c^Uugve*-  g«*t"  height  in  smaller  lubes  than  in  larger  ones,  and 
sets  are  the  quantity  of  elevation  is  in  the,  inverse  ratio  of  the 
capillar;  diameters  of  the  bores.  In  the  case  or  mercury,  and 
tubes.  probably  of  melted  metals,  the  fluid  substance  is  de- 
pressed in  capillary  tubes,  and  the  depression  is  subject 
to  tbe  same  law.     The  subject  of  capillary  attraction 


Prop.  V. 

4.1.  If  a  mass  of  fluid  contained  in  a  vessel  be  in 
equilibrio,  any  particle  whatever  is  equally  pres- 
sed in  every  direction,  with  a  force  equal  to  the 
weight  of  a  column  of  particles  whose  height  is 
equal  to  the  depth  of  the  particle  pressed  below 
the  surface  of  the  fluid. 

Immerse  the  small  glass  tube  mp,  into  the  vessel  AB  "t-  S- 
filled  with  any  fluid  ;  then  if  the  tube  ia  not  of  tbe  ca- 
pillary kind,  the  fluid  will  rise  to  «  on  tbe  aame  level 
with  the  surface  AB  of  the  fluid  in  the  vessel.  Now  it 
is  evident,  that  the  particle  p  at  the  bottom  of  the  tube 
mp  is  pressed  downwards  by  tbe  superincumbent  co- 
lumn of  particles  ttp,  which  is  equal  to  the  depth  of  tbe 
particle  p  below  the  surface  of  the  fluid.  But  aince 
the  mass  of  fluid  is  in  equilibrio,  the  particle  p  ia  press- 
ed equally  in  every  direction  :  Therefore,  the  particle 
p  is  pressed  equally  in  every  direction  by  a  force  equal 
to  the  super  incumbent  column  np. 

Prop.  VI. 

43.  A  very  small  portion  of  a  vessel  of  any  form, 
filled  with  a  fluid,  is  pressed  with  a  force  which 
is  in  the  compound  ratio  of  the  number  of  par- 
ticles contained  in  that  surface,  its  depth  below 
the  surface  of  the  fluid,  and  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  fluid. 

Let  Dp  EB  be  the  vessel,  and  rt  a  very  small  por- 
tion of  its  surface,  the  pressure  upon  rt  is  in  the  com- 
pound ratio  of  tbe  number  of  particle* in  rt,  and  np  its 
depth  below  the  horizontal  surface  DB.  Suppose  tbe 
glass  tube  mp  to  be  inserted  in  the  infinitely  small  aper- 
ture p,  then,  abstracting  from  the  influence  of  capil- 
lary attraction,  the  fluid  in  tbe  glass  tube  will  ascend  to 
tn  011  «  level  with  DB,  tbe  surface  of  the  fluid  in  the 
vessel,  and  tbe  particle  p  will  be  pressed  with  a  column 


of  particles,  wh< 


.  height  i 


np.     In  the  same  way  it 


may  be  shewn,  that  every  other  particle  contained  be- 
tween r  and  s  is  pressed  with  a  similar  cnlumn*  Then, 
since  pX"P  will  represent  the  pressure  of  the  column 
»n  on  the  particle  p;  if  N  be  the  number  of  particles  in 
the  space  r  t,  Nx«»  will  be  the  force  of  the  column 
supported  by  the  space  rt.  And  as  the  weight  of  ibis 
column  must  increase  with  tbe  specific  gravity  of  tbe 
fluid,  SxNxnjp  will  represent  its  pressure,  S  being 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  fluid. 

Prop.  VII. 

43.  The  pressure  upon  a  given  portion  of  the  bottom 
of  a  vessel,  whether  plane  or  curved,  filled  with 
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any  Said,  is  in  the  compound  ratio  of  the  area 
of  that  portion,  and  the  mean  altitude  of  the  fluid, 
_,  that  is,  the  perpendicular  distance  of  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  the  given  portion  from  the  surface 
of  the  fluid ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  pressure  is 
equal  to  the  weight  of  a  column  of  fluid  whose 
base  is  equal  to  the  area  of  the  given  portion,  and 
whose  altitude  is  the  mean  altitude  of  the  fluid. 

Let  AEGB  be  the  vessel,  and  AFB  the  aarf.ee  of 
tbf  fluid  which  it  contains.  Lei  GH  be  a  given  per. 
lion  of  iU  bottom,  and  C  the  centre  of  gravity  of  that 
portion  :  The  a  shall  CF  be  the  mean  altitude  of  the 
fluid.— Conceive  the  portion  GH  to  be  divided  into  an 
infinite  number  of  small  elements  HA,  Gg,  &c.  then 
(42.)  the  pressure  sustained  by  the  elements  H  h,  Gg, 
will  be  respectively  S  x  H  h  x  H  u<;  8  X  Gg*  G  t,  &c 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  fluid  being  called  8.  Bat  it 
fellows  from  the  nature  of  the  centre  of  gravity,  that 
the  sum  of  all  these  products  is  equal  to  the  product  of 
the  whole  portion  GH  into  CF  the  distance  of  it* 
centre  of  gravity,  from  the  horizontal  surface  of  the 
fluid  (r).  Therefore  the  pressure  upon  the  portion 
GH  is  in  tba  compound  ratio  of  its  surface  converted 
tstto  a  plane,  and  the  mean  altitude  of  the  fluid. 

44.  From  this  proposition  we  may  deduce  what  is  ge- 
^uerally  called  the  Hydrostatic  paradox,  viz.  that  tkt  pre* 

'  ture  upon  the bottoms  of vessels  filled  with fluid  does not 
depend  upon  the  quantity  0) fluid  which  they  contain,  hot 
vpnn  its  idtitude ;  or,  in  othrr  words,  that  any  quantity  of 
fluid,  however  email,  may  be  made  to  balance  any  quantity 
or  amy  weight,  however  great.  Let  ACOQRPDB  be  a 
vessel  filled  with  wmer,  the  bottom  QR  will  sustain  the 
same  prepare  as  if  it  supported  a  quantity  of  water  equal 
to  MQBN.  It  is  evident  (43.)  that  the  part  EF  is  pres- 
sed with  the  column  of  fluid  ABEF,  aid  that  the  part 
DG  equal  to  CO  is  pushed  upwards  with  the  weight  of 
a  column  equal  to  A  BCD.  Now,  ns  sctionand  re- 
action are  equal  and  contrary,  the  part  DG  react*  upon 
FH  with  a  force  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  column 
ABCD,  anil  FH  evidently  sustain*  the  smaller  column 
DGFH  (  therefore  FH  sustains  a  pressure  equal  to  the 
weight  or  the  two  column*  ABCD  and  DGFH,  that 
i>,  of  the  column  B1HF.  In  (he  same  way  it  might  he 
shewn,  that  any  other  equal  portion  of  the  bottom  QR 
sustain*  a  similar  pressure  j  and  therefore  it  follow*,  that 
the  pressure  upon  tbe  bottom  QR  is  as  great  a*  if  it  sup- 
ported the  whole  column  MNQH. 

45.  The  same-  truth  stay  be  deduced  from  Prep.  IV. 
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For  since  the  fluid  in  the  twa  communicating  vessels   Frcm 
AB,  CD  will  rise  to  tbe  same  level,  whatever  be  tbeir     *■*■  «f 
size,  the  fluid   in  AB  evidently   balances  tbe  fluid  in      ™j^  f 
CD  ;  and  any  surface  ma  is  pressed  with  the  same  force         ' 
in  the  direction  B  m  by  tbe  small  column  AB,  as  it  is 
pressed  in  the  direction  Dm  by  tbe  larger  column  CD. 

46.  Cor.   1.    From  this  proposition  it  follows  that  C no! Uric*, 
the  whole  pressure  on  the  sides  of  a  vessel  which  are 
perpendicular  to  its  bsse,  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  a 
rectangular  prism  of  the  fluid,  whose  altitude  is  that  of 

the  fluid,  and  whose  base  is  a  parallelogram,  one  side  of 
which  is  equal  to  the  altitude  of  the  fluid,  and  tbe  other 
to  half  the  perimeter  of  tbe  vessel. 

Cos.  2.  The  pressure  on  the  surface  of  a  hemisphe- 
rical vessel  full  of  fluid,  is  equal  to  the  product  of  its 
surface  multiplied  by  its  radius. 

Con.  3.  In  a  cubical  vessel  tbe  pressure  against  one 
side  is  equal  to  half  the  pressure  against  tbe  bottom;  and 
the  pressure  against  the  sides  and  bottom  together,  is  la 
tbat  against  the  bottom  alone  as  three  to  one.  Hence,  aa 
tbe  pressure  against  the  botdom  is  equal  to  tbe  weight  of 
tbe  fluid  in  the' vessel,  the  pressure  against  both  tbe  sides 
and  bottom  will  be  equal  to  three  times  that  weight. 

Cor.  4.  Tbe  pressure  sustained  by  different  parts  of 
tbe  side  of  a  vessel  are  as  tbe  square*  of  their  depths  be- 
low  the  surface  ;  and  if  these  depths  are  made  tbe  ab- 
sciss* of  a  parabola,  its  ordinate  will  indicate  tbe  corre- 
sponding pressures. 

DxriMlTIOM.  Dtasitio*. 

47.  The  centre  of  pressure  is  that  point  of  a  surface 
eaposed  to  the  pressure  of  a  fluid,  to  wbicb  if  tbe  total 
pressure  were  applied,  the  effect  upon  the  plane  would 
be  the  same  as  when  the  presaure  waa  distributed  over 
the  whore  surface  :  Or,  it  is  that  point  to  which  if  a 
force  equal  to  the  total  pressure  were  applied  in  a  con- 
trary direction,  the  one  would  exactly  balance  the  other, 
or,  in  other  word*,  the  force  applied  and  tbe  total  pres- 
sure would  be  m  equilibria. 

PaOP.  VIII. 

48.  The  centre  of  pressure  coincide*)  with  the 
centre  of  percussion. 

Let  AB  ha  a  vessel  full  of  water,  and  CE  the  sec-Te  las'  the 

tion  of  a  plane  wbaas  centre  of  pressure  is  required,  centre  of 
Prolong  CE  till  it  cuts  tbe  surface  of  tbe  water  in  Af.  ("***■■* 
Take  any  point  D,  and  draw  DO,  EP,  CN  perpend  i- 
cuUr  te  tbe  surface  MP.   Then  if  M  be  made  the  axis 
of  suspenses*  of  the  plane  CE,  tbe  centre  of  percussion 


(t)  This  Will  be  evident  from  the  following  proposition.  If  every  indefinitely  email  part  of 'a  surface  be  multi- 
plied by  it* perpendicular  distance  from  a  given  plane,  the  turn  of  the  product*  will  be  equal  to  the  product  of  the  whole 
sarftice,  multiplied  by  the  perpendicular  distance  of  it*  centre  of  gravity  from  the  tame  plane.  In  Plate  CCLXIII. 
fig.  7.  let  a,  c  represent  two  weights  suspended  at  their  centre  of  gravity  by  the  line*  a  A,  cC  attached  to  the 
horizontal  plane  of  which  ABC  is  a  section,  end  ret  A  be  the  common  centre  of  gravity  of  these  weights  and  AB 
the  distance  of  this  centre  from  tbe  given  plane,  then  ix»  A  -\-cycC=a  -J-r  X  *B — Draw  an,  em  at  right 
angle*  to  £B.  Then  nine*  b  is  the  common  centre  of  gravity  of  the  weights  a,  c,  we  shall  have  by  the  similar 
triangles  anb,  c  mb  (Euclid  VI.  4.)  nbi  mb—{ba  :  bc=)c:  a  (See  Mechanics,  Centre  of  Gravity).  Hence 
aX«b=e>imb,  or  axn&— » B=r X ffl—  wH,  or  «X»*— «X*B  =  CX*B — cXmB;  then  by  transposition, 
OX"*— cX»»B=nXgB-t-CX*B=fl+C-r-oB.  But  bBzto  A  and  mB=cC,  therefore,  by  substitution  <r*  *A 
-}.*X<-C:=a-j-r  x*B.     By  *uppo*iog  the.  two  weight*  a  and  c  united  in  tbeir  uotnraon  centra  of  gravity,  the 


■■me  demonstration  may  be.  extended  so  w  f  uflmbsr  of  weighs*. 
YOU  X.  Part  IL  f 
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HYDRODYNAMICS. 


Part 


Pressure,   of  the  plane  CE  revolving  round  M  will  alio  be  the  tweea  it  and   the  bos.     The  method   of  effecting  this  Pre*, 

fltc.  of    centre  of  pressure.      If  MCE  moves  round  M  u  *  will   be  manifest  from  fig.  a.  where  ABCD  i>  a  sec-     fce-s 

Fluids.  ^  centre,  and  strikes  any  object,  the  percussive  force  of  tion  of  the  box,  and  abed  a*  lid,  which  is  made  very .   ri^it 

'  '      any  point  C  is  as  its  velocity,  that  is,  as  its  distance  light.      The  moveable  bottom  £,  with  a  groove  round        *  " 

CM  from  the  centre  of  motion  ;   therefore    the    percus-  its  edges,  is  put  into  a  bladder  fgt  which  is  tied  close 

live  force  of  the  points  C,  D,  E,  are  as  the  lines  CM,  around  it  in  the  groove,  by  a  strong  wsxed  thread.    The 

CM,  EM.    But  the  pressures  upon  the  point  C,  D,  E,  upper  part  of  tbe  bladder  is  put  over  the  top  of  tbe  box 

are  as  the  Hoes  CN,  DO,  EP,  and  these  lines  are  to  at  a  surf  d  all  around,  and  is  kept  firm  by  the  lid  a  b  c  d, 

one  another  as  CM,  DM,  EM ;   therefore  tbe  percus-  so  that  if  water  be  poured  into  the  box  through  tbe  a- 

sive  forces  of  the  points  C,  D,  E,  are  as  the  pressures  perture  /  /  in  its  lid,  it  will  be  contained  in  the  space 

upon  these  points.    Consequently,  the  centre  of  pressure  /E  g  A,  and  the  bottom  may  be  raised  by  pulling  tbe 


will  always  coincide  with  the  centre  of  pei 


SECT.  II.  Instrument*  and  Experiments  for  illustrat- 
ing the  Pressure  of  Fluids. 


49.  We  have  already  shewn  in  art.  41.  tbat  the  pres- 
e  upon  tbe  bottoms  of  vessels  filled  with  fluids  dc 


futillniiiat- 

druiutic     depend  upon  the  quantity  of  fluid  which  they  contain, 
parados,     but  upon   its  paiticular  altitude.     This  proposition  has 
been  called  the  Hydrostatic* I  Paradox,  and  is  excel- 
Plat*      lently  illustrated  by  the  following  machine.      In  fig.  I. 
~  AB  is  n  box  which  contains  about  a  pound  of  water, 

and  a  b  e  d  a  glass  tube  fixed  to  the  end  C  of  the  beam 
of  tbe  balance,  and  the  other  end  to  a  moveable  bot- 
tom which  supports  the  water  in  the  box,  the  bottom 
and  wire  being'cf  an  equal  weight  with  an  empty  scale 
banging  at  the  other  end  of  the  balance.     If  one  pound 


•  it  at  E. 

51.  The  upward  pressure  of  fluids  is   excelltutly  il-ii»  ^ 
[nitrated  by  tbe  hydrostatic  bellows.     The  farm  given  *ssar>e 
to  this  machine  by  the  ingenious  Mr  Ferguson  (,/,rc-""*rf 
tares,  vol.  ii.  p.  in.)  is  represented  in  fig.  3.  where1"'''1* 
ABCD    is  an   oblong  square  box,  into  one   of  whose  ^  ,„£ 
■ides  is  fixed  tbe  upright  glass  tube  a  f ,  which  is  bent  unit  U 
into  a  right  angle  at  the  lower  end  as  at   r",   fig.  4. ;  !»••- 
To  this  bent  extremity  is  tied   tbe  neck  of   n   Urge**1  >■' 
bladder  K,  which  lies  in  tbe  bottom  of  the  box.      Over  '' 
this  bladder  is    placed   the    moveable  board  L,    figs.  3. 
and  4.  in  which  the  upright  wire  M  is  fixed.      Jjtmdm 
weights  NN,  with  holes  in  their  centre,  to  the  amount 
of  16  pounds,  are  put  upon  this  wire,  and  press  with 
all  their  weight  upon  the  board  L.     The  cross  bar  p 
is  then  put  on,  in  order  to  keep  the  glass  tube   in  an 
upright  position ;  and  afterwards  the  piece  EFG  for 


weight  be  put  into  the  empty  scale,  it  wilt  make  the  keeping  the  weights  NN  horizontal,  and  tbe  wire  M 
bottom  rise  a  little,  and  the  water  will  appear  at  the  vertical.  Four  upright  pins,  about  an  inch  long,  are 
bottom  of  the  tube  a,  consequently  it  will  press  with  a  placed  in  the  corners  of  the  box,  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
force  of  one  pound  upon  the  bottom.  If  another  pound  parting  the  board  L,  and  preventing  it  from  pressing 
-  be  put  into  the  scale,  the  water  will  rise  to  b,  twice  as  together  the  sides  of  the  bladder.  When  the  machine 
high  as  the  point  a,  above  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  If  is  thus  fitted  up,  pour  water  into  the  tube  I  till  tfas) 
a  third,  a  fourth,  and  a  fifth  pound  be  put  successively  bladder  is  filled  up  to  tbe  board  L.  Continue  pouring 
into  the  scale,  tire  water  will  rise  at  each  time  to  c,  d,  in  more  water,  and  the  upward  pressure  which  it  will 
and  e,  the  divisions  al,  be,  cd,  de  being  all  equal.  This  excite  in  the  bladder  will  raise  the  board)  with  all  the 
will  be  the  case,  however  small  be  the  bore  of  the  glass  weights  NN,  nven  though  the  base  of  the  tube  should  be 
tube  ;  and  since  when  the  water  is  at  b,  c,  d,  e,  tbe  pres-     so  small  as  to  contain  no  more  than  an  ounce  of  water. 

5  2.  That  the  pressure  of  fluids  arises  from  their  gravi-  bsonsj 
ly,  and  is  propagated  in  every  direction,  may  be  prov-fi>n*«*i 
ed  by  the  following  experiment.  Insert  into  an  empty  "»■*"« 
vessel,  a  nnmber  of  glass  tubes  bent  into  various  angles. pt^"" 
Into  their  lower  orifices  introduce  a  quantity  of  metcury.El,.  ue 
which  will  rest  in  the  longer  legs  on  a  level  with  these  *n>iij, 
orifice*.  Let  tbe  vessel  be  afterwards  filled  with  water; «J  »F 
in  the  top  of  a  cask  likewise  full  of  water,  tben  though  and  it  will  be  seen,  while  tbe  vessel  is  filling,  that  the  """"""""J 
the  tube  be  so  small  as  not  to  hold  a  pound  of  the  fluid,      mercury  is  gradually  pressed  from  the  lower  orifices  to-- '*""Z». 


1  upon  the  bottom  are  successively  twice,  thrice, 
four  limes,  and  Gve  times  as  great  as  wbeo  the  water 
was  contained  within  the  box,  we  are  entitled  to  con. 
elude  that  the  pressure  upon  the  bottom  of  tbe  vessel 
depends  altogether  on  the  altitude  of  the  water  in  the 
glass  tube,  and  not  upon  the  quantity  it  contains.  If 
it  long  narrow  tube  full  of  water,  therefore,  be  fixed 
'  a  the  top  of  a  cask  likewise  full  uf  water,  then  though 


tbe  pressure  of  the  water  in  tbe  tube  will  be  so  great 
on  the  bottom  of  tbe  cask  as  to  be  in  danger  of  burst, 
ing  it ;  for  the  pressure  is  the  same  as  if  the  cask  was 
continued  op  in  its  full  size  to  the  height  of  the  tube, 

I-  and  filled  with  water.  Upon  this  principle  it  has  been 
t  qsanti-  affirmed  that  a  certain  quantity  of  water,  bowever  small, 

"may  be  rendered  capable  of  exerting  a  force  equal  to 

its  limits  ;  for  when  tbe  lube  be- 

o  small  as  to  belong  to  the  capillary  kind,  the 

attraction  of  the  glass  will  support  a  considerable  qnan- 

t'Mitro*-    *'tv  °^  '"*  water  it  contains,  a"a  therefore  diminish 

tion  of  tkc  the  pressure  upon  its  base. 

50.  The  preceding  machine  must  be  so  constructed, 


tr  of 

„  falCE  c.    any   assignable  one,  by  increasing   tbe  height  of  the     mercury  which 
.0  an;  column,  and  diminishing  the  base  on  which  it  presses,      must  be   kept 
udaaaUe   This,  however,  bl 


wards  the  higher,  where  the  water  is  prevented  from" 
entering.  Now,  in  consequence  of  the  various  ancles 
into  which  the  glass  tubes  are  bent,  the  lower  orifices 
point  to  almost  every  direction  }  and  therefore  it  fol- 
lows, that  the  pressure  of  tbe  superincumbent  water  is 
propagated  in  every  direction.  When  a  straight  tube 
employed  to  shew  the  upward  pressor*  c-f  fluids    the 

...  „.u:.i.  :.  HtrodoeeJ  ioto  :ta  |ower  eX(Wm;,_ 

by  the  finger  till  tbe  height   of  tbe 
water  above  the  orifice  is  equal  to  fourteen  times   the 
length  of  the  column  of  quicksilver:  When  the  finger  "*'"**" 
is  removed  the  mercury  will  sscend  in  the  tube.  t"^ 

53.  The  pressure  or  the  superior  strata  of  fluids  upon  sspUr 
the  interior  strata  may  be  shown  in  tbe  following  man- •mi*  P 
Immerse  two  tubes  of  different  bores,  but  not  of  •*""  ■** 


prtssdios;         rf. ........ 

esacaina,     thsas.  the  moveable  bottom  may  have  do  friction  against     the  capillary  kind,  in  a  vessel  of  mercury.      Th< 
*****  *'       the  inside  of  the  box,  and  that  no  water  may  get  be-     cury  will  rise  in  tbe  tube  on  «  level  with  it* 
5 


surface  tufa. 

in 


Chap.  I. 


r,.t. 
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in  the  tmmI.  Let  water  then  be  poured  upon  the 
flee,  of  mercury  M  a*  not  to  enter  the  upper  orifices  of  the 
^  Fteiai.  tubes,  tho  pressure  of  the  water  upon  the  inferior  fluid 
*  '"'will  cause  tbe  mercury  to  ascend  in  the  tube*  above  the 
level  of  that  in  the  vessel,  but  to  the  same  height  in 
hntli  tube*.  The  columns  of  quicksilver  in  tbe  two 
tube*  are  evidently  supported  by  the  pressors  of  the 
water  on  the  inferior  fluid.  The  tame  experiment  may 
be  made  with  oil  and  tinged  water,  the  latter  being 
made  the  inferior  (laid. 
DeeeripUoa  54*  The  syphon  U  an  instrument  which  tbews  the 
•f  tk«  it.  gravitation  of  fluids,  and  it  frequently  employed  for  de- 
canting liquors.  It  it  nothing  more  than  a  bent  tube 
EABCF,  having;  one  of  its  lege  longer  than  tbe  other. 
The  shorter  leg  BCF  it  immersed  in  the  fluid  contain- 
ed in  ibe  vessel  D  ;  and  if,  by  applying  tbe  mouth  to 
the  orifice  E,  the  air  be  tucked  out  of  the  tube,  the 
water  in  the  vessel  D  will  flow  off  till  it  be  completely 
emptied.  Now  it  is  obvious  that  the  atmosphere  which 
hat  a  tendency  to  raise  the  water  in  (he  shorter  leg  EB 
by  itt  pressure  on  the  surface  of  the  water  at  C,  has  tbe 
same  tendency  to  prevent  the  water  from  filling  from 
the  orifice  E,  by  its  pressure  there,  and  therefore  if  the 
syphon  had  equal  legs  as  AB,  BC,  no  water  could 
possibly  issue  from  the  orifice  E.  But  when  the  leg 
EB  is  longer  than  BC,  the  column  of  fluid  which  it 
contains  being  likewise  longer,  will  by  its  superior 
weight  cause  the  water  to  flow  from  the  orifice  E,  and 
tbe  velocity  of  the  issuing  fluid  will  increase  as  the  dif- 
ference between  the  two  legs  of  the  syphon  it  made 

55.  In  order  to  shew  that  the  effect  of  the  syphon 
ewi,»depends    upon    the    gravitations  of  fluids,    M.  Pascal 
tfcti  tee  ef  devised  the  folli 
feet  Of  the  vessel  AB,  fasten  by 


ig  experj 


tment.     In  the  large  glass 
of  bees  wax  two  cylindrical 


*"  cups  a,  b,  containing  tinged  water,  whose  surface  is 
j  abont  an  inch  higher  in  the  one  than  in  tbe  other, 
,„f  Into  tbe  tinged  water  insert  the  legs  of  a  glass  syphon 
k  ed,  having  an  open  tube  e  fixed  into  the  middle  of  it, 
7*  nod  put  a  wooden  cover  on  the  vessel  with  a  hole  in 
its  centre  to  receive  the  tube  and  keep  it  in  a  vertical 
position.  Then  through  the  funnel^  fixed  in  another 
part  of  the  cover,  poor  Oil  of  turpentine  into  the  larger 
vessel  till  it  flow  into  the  cups  a,  6,  and  rise  above  tbe 
arch  of  tbe  syphon.  The  pressure  of  tbe  oil  npon  tbe 
tinged  water  in  the  cups  will  cause  the  water  to  pats 
through  the  syphon  from  the  higher  cup  to  the  lower, 
till  the  surfaces  of  the  water  in  both  the  cups  be  redu- 
ced to  a  level.  In  order  to  explain  this,  suppose  a  hori- 
zontal plane  e  b  to  pass  through  the  legs  of  tbe  typhon, 
and  the  tinged  water  in  the  cups,  the  parts  of  this 
plane  within  the  leg*  when  the  typhon  it  full,  will  be 
equally  pressed  by  the  columns  of  tinged  water  a  t,  d  b 
within  the  syphon  ;  but  tbe  equal  parts  of  tbit  plane 
between  tbe  circumference  of  each  leg  of  the  syphon, 
and  the  circumference  of  each  cylindrical  cup,  their 
diameters  being  equal,  will  sustain  unequal  pressures 
from  their  sn  perineum  bent  columns,  through  ibe  nlti- 
tndet  of  these  columns  bo  equal.  For  since  the  pressure 
npon  e  it  exerted  by  a  column  of  oil  a  c,  and  a  column 
of  water  a  #,  whereat  the  pressure  upon  b  is  exerted  by 
a  column  of  oil  h  d,  and  a  column  of  water  h  b;  the 
column  c  1  which  contains  the  greatest  quantity  of  wa- 
ter! will  evidently  exert  the  greatest  force,  and  by  itt 
pressure  will  drive  tbe  tinged  water  from  tin  cap  a. 
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1      through  the  syphon  aed into  the  cap  b,  until  a  perfect   Pnwwe, 
i      equilibrium  is  obtained  by  an  equality  between  the  co-     (to.  of 

1       lurons  of  water  ae  and  A  A,  .  Fields. 

Sect.  III.  Application  oflhe  Principle*  of  Hydrostatic*  . 
to  the  Coiutrucliort  of  Dykes,  &c.  for  resisting  the 
pressure  of  water. 

Definition.  Dt  initios. 

A  dyke  is  an  obstacle  either  natural  or  artificial, 
which  opposes  itself  to  the  constant  effort  of  water  to 
spread  itself  in  every  direction. 

56.  In  discussing  this  important  branch  of  hydraulic  Dnfcrsnt 
architecture,  we  must  inquire  into  the  thickness  and"??*1" 
form  which  must  be  given  to  the  dyke  in  order  to  resist"  jj'  — * 
the  pressure  of  the  water.     In  this  inquiry  the  djkeTj»]d  to  tk. 
may  be  considered  as  a  solid  body  which  the  water  preusnet 
tends  tn  overthrow  by  turning  it  round  upon  its  paste-  *!.**** 
rior  angle  C  j  or  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  solid,  whose l* *' 
foundation  is  immoveable,  but  which  does  not  resist  the 
pressure  of  the  water  through  the  whole  of  iti  height, 
and  which  may  be  separated  into  horizontal  sections  by 
the  efforts  of  the  fluid.     A  dyke  may  he  considered  also 
m  a  solid  body  which  can  be  neither  broken  nor  over- 
turned, but  which  may  be  pushed  horizontally  from  its 
base,  and  can  preserve  its  stability  only  by  tbe  friction  of 
its  base  on  the  ground  which  supports  it.   On  these  con- 
ditions are  founded    the  calculations  in    the   following 
propositions  which  contain  tbe  most  useful  information 
that  theory  can  suggest  upon  the  construction  of  dykes. 

Prop.  I. 

57.  To  find  the  dimensions  of  a  dyke  which  theTs*Mltna 
water  tends  to  overthrow  by  turning  it  round  *m'_^li 
its  posterior  angle.  wkeo  use 

Let  ABCD  be  the  section  of  the  dyke,  consider- "t'^'u''' 
ed  as  a  continuous  solid,  or  a  piece  of  firm  masonry,  rood  its 
HK  tbe  level  of  tbe  water  which  lends  to  overthrow  it  potteries 
by  turning  it  round  its  posterior  angle  C,  supposed  to  ■"■'•■ 
be  fixed,  and  let  AC,  BD,  be  right  tines  or  known   *  '* 
corves.     It  is  required  to  determine  CD  the  thickness 
which  must  be  given  to  its  base  to  prevent  it  from  be- 
ing overturned. 

To  the  surface  of  the  water  HK  draw  the  ordinates 
PM,  p  m  infinitely  near  each  other,  and  let  fall  from 
the  points  H  and  M  the  perpendiculars,  HT,  MX. 
Draw  the  horizontal  line  ML  and  raise  tbe  perpendi- 
cular CL,  and  suppose 


HP 
PM 

=  * 

Pjjor  MVtbeflujrionof* 

Vm  the  fluxion  ofy 
HT 

=  9 

=  a 

CD 

=  i 

The  momentum  of  the  area  ABCD,  or  the 

force  with  which  it  resists  being  turned  * 

round  the  fulcrum  C  -  -   ■  s  Z 

The  specific  gravity  of  water  —  > 

Tbe  specific  gravity  of  the  dyke  =  , 

58.  It  is  obvious  from  art,  41,  that  every  element  sus. 

tains  a  perpendicular  pressure  proportional  to  tbe  height 

PM.     Let  BM  perpendicular  to  M  n  represent  tbe 

4  U  a  6m<m. 
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Ptrt 


Pnwsre    force  exerted  by  the  column  of  water  M  mp  P,  and  let 

&■>  of    it  be  decomposed  into  two  other  forces,  one  of  which 

Jlatos.     J|Q  jt  horizontal,  and  bu  ■  tendency  to  lorn  the  dyke 

'  round  the  point  C,  and  the  other  RY  in  Tertical  and 

tends  to  press  (be  dike  upon  its  bale.    The  farce  RQ  is 

at idently = * x y  X Mm,  (42.) and  tberrfure  the hoiizon- 

rO 
tal  port  of  it  will  be  only  *y  X  M  tn  x  ttti  -     But  tbe  tri- 
angle* BQM,  MVm  ore  evidently  similar,  consequent- 

'rBQ:BM=V.!M-,b«-^=^=Ijf 

Wherefore  by  1001111111100    we  lure  th«  force  RQ= 

ijXMmjci-,  nod  dividing  by  Hot,  we  bare  RQ 

=«yy.  The  force  RQ,  therefore,  will  always  be  tbe 
■mm  at  the  foroe  tpnntt  V  m,  wbatcrer  be  tbe  nature 
of  the  curvK  BO.  Now  tbe  momenta  m  of  tbit  force 
with  re  lotion  to  the  fulcrum  C,  or  it*  power  to  make 
the  dyke  revolve  round  C,  is  measured  by  the  perpen- 
dicular CL  hit  fall  from  the  centre  of  motion  to  the 
direction  ia  which  the  force  it  exerted  (See  Mecha- 
nics), consequently  this  momentum  will.be  syyy,CX, 
=*yyX0— y  (since  CL=HT— PM=o— y)=*ayy 
— tfypy,  *ba»e  fluent  is — ii—Jl,  which  by  inppc- 

■injc  y=(r  becomes  £  *  a'  for  the  total  momentum  of  the 
horizontal  effort  of  tbe  water  tn  turn  the  dyke  round 
C.     Tbe  vertical  force  RY  or  QM,  which  presses  the 

MQ 
dyke  upon  it*  haie,  11  evidently  ttf^ti  mx-jrrf.but 

on  account  of  the  similar  triangles  «rr-r=  j"  r  conse- 
quently by  substitsnion  we  obo.11  have  the  force  RY 
=»  y  X  M  m  x  -»,  -=*  y  x,  after  division  by  Mm.  Tbe 

'  momentum,  therefore,  of  the  vertical  foroe  RY  with 
relation  to  C,  or  it*  power  to  prevent  the  dyke  from 
moving  roond  the  fulcrum  C,  will  beryixCX;  CX 
being  the  arm  of  the  lever  by  which  it  acts,  or  the  per- 
pcDdicnlor  let  fell  from  the  fulcrum  upon  the  direction 
of  tbe  force.  Now  CX=CD—  DT-f-TX  or  HP,  that 
is  CX=ai— 1+«,  therefore  the  momentum  of  the  force 
RY=»»i  X  «—*+*,  and"  the  sum  of  the  similar  mo- 
menta from  F  to  II  will  he  tbe  fluent  fX*— o  +x)tyx, 

the  ceoibined  momentum  of  all  the  vertical  forces 
which  resist  the  efforts  of  tbe  horizontal  forces  to  turn 
the  dyke  round  C.  But  the  efforts  of  the  horizontal 
forces  an  also  resisted  by  the  weight  of  the  dyke  whose 
momentum  we  have  called  Z,  therefore  rZ,  r  being 
the  specific  gravityof  tbe  dyke,  will  bo  tbe  momen- 
tum of  the  dyke.  Wo  have  now  three  forces  acting  at 
once,  viz.  the  horiaonta!  force  of  tbe  water  striving  to 
overturn  the  d)ke,  and  the  vertical  force  of  the  water 
'  combined  with  the  momentum  of  the  dyke,  striving  to 


resist  its  overthrow,  therefore  an  shall  n»*c  an  esywli-  rtmm* 
brium  between  these  three  forces,  when  tbe  meraWsnas     as*.  *J 
of  the  horizontal  forces  is  mode  equal  to   iho   noinwsi-     n>* 
torn  of  the  vertical  forces,  added  to  thai  of  that  wjko         * 
itself,  consequently 

i»*=J[*~  o+*>y*-H-Z. 

59.  As  it  is  necessary,  however,  to  give  more  stobrlity 
to  the  dyke  than  what  is  just  requisite  to  preserve  ils> 
equilibrium,  we  most  make  its  dimensions  such  a*  to  re- 
list a  force  greater  than  the  horizontal  forces,  a  foroe, 
for  example,  n  times  the  momentum  of  tbe  fcorizeBtot 
forces  (g).    The  equation  win  therefore  becoan* 

f»  m  x  i  *  e*=y*(*-*+*>*5  *+*A 

wbicb  comprehends  every  possible  case  of  stability  ;  for' 
if  we  wish  the  stability  of  the  dyke  to  have  double  tbe 
stability  of  equilibrium,  we  have  only  to  make  n"^5. 
Tbe  preceding  general  equation  is  susceptible  of  at  va- 
riety of  applications  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
curves  which  form  the  sides  of  the  dyke.  It  is  at  pre- 
sent worthy  of  remark  that  since  tbe  momentum  or  the 
horizontal  forces  is  always  the  same  whatever  be  tbe 
curvature  of  the  sides  AC,  BD,  and  since  the  momen- 
tum of  the  vertical  forces  increases  as  the  angle  CDH 
diminishes,  it  follow*  that  it  will  always  be  advantageous 
to  diminish  the  angle  CDH  and  give  as  much  slope  as 
possible  to  the  sides  of  the  dyke. 

60.  Let  us  now  consider  the  conditions  that  irtay  *•*  r  ■sarin 
necessary  to  prevent  the  dyke  ABCD  from  sliding  oaceatassia; 
its  base  CD.  Since  the  base  of  tbe  dyke  is  supposed  ta-  •"* 
horizontal,  tbe, force  which  the  dyke  opposes  to  'be^^l^j! 
horizontal  elicits  of  the  water  arises  solely  front  tbe  £  \i**, 
adhesion  of  the  dyke  to  its  haSe,  sod  from  the  resistance  p«ew> 
of  friction.  These  two  forces,  therefore,  combined  that  sat 
with  the  weight  of  the  dyke,  form  the  force  wbicb  "-^J*™** 
ttsts  the  horizontal  efforts  of  tbe  water;  on  srouili-ffj,^" 
brium  will  consequently  obtain  when  the  three  tint 
forces  are  made  equal  to  the  last.  But  the  force  of 
adhesion,  and  the  resistance  of  friction,  being  unknown, 

may  be  made  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  dyke  multi- 
plied by  the  constant  quantity  m,  which  must,  be  deter- 
mined by  experience.  Now  calling  A  tbe  area  nfthe  Sec- 
tion ABCD,  We  shall  have  r  A  for  its  weight,  and  as)  r  A 
for  tbe  resistance  which  is  opposed  to  the  horizontal  ef- 
forts of  the  water.  But  we  have  already  seen  that  the 
horizontal  forces  of  the  water  upon  M  are  equal  to 
i  y  y,  whose  fluent  T  t  <r*  (when  a=y)  is  the  sum  of  all 
the  horizontal  forces,  consequently  when  an  equilibrium 
takes  place  between  these  opposing  forces  we  shall  have 

(II)., 

Wo  might  hove  added  to  the  weight  of  the  dyke  the 
vertical  pressure  of  the  water,  but  it  has  been  neglected 
for  tbe  purpose  of  baviug  tbe  dyke  aofioiently  strong 
to  resist  an  additional  farce, 

61.  We 


(G)  The  dimensions  of  tbe  dyko  would  be  suffieiosFtly  strong  to  resist  any  additional  force  by  aegltoting  the 
erm  r  Z,  which  renreseots  Uh  vertioni  nteuottrof tint  water  towliag  to  keep  the  J  vis  upon  it*  base. 

DigizedhyCjOO^lC 


Chap.  I. 


rrcn-rc.        -  - .  We  sbatl  neW  jtWr.eed  IB  twqu.f  *  into   A*  fdrm       and  l*J  mnlttplicatitm 

ftc  at '   which  tlw  general  equation  assumes  when  the  aides  of 

rissat.     the  dyke  are  rectilineal       Let  AC,   *D,   fig.   9.  be 

'■     *  "    '  (wo  lines  Inclined  to  (he  horizon'  Under  Rived  angle* 

For*  rf U.  AeDi  BDCi  Md  JeI  AB(  CD  ^  two  horizontal  line*. 

.I^iTo.       ReHwlllg  *e  OWMWtiwi    and  «THib«U  ifl  ttft.  17.  let 

wkTi  the     Till  AQ,  BZ   perpend fcwlar  to  CD,  aud  make  AQ= 

■idcofthe  BZ=rf,  CQ=:r,  and  DZsrr1. 

«";*«"«  ,        On  account  of  the  similar  triangles  HPM,  FTH  we 

r«liimta[.  "  ^ 

*"*■  9-  BI)a]I  have  0  ;  fe— y  :  *,  ana  therefore  x=-±.  Substi- 
tuting ffals  vtlot  uf  *,  Instead  »f  *  in  the  general  eqwa- 
tient  M.  14.  we  htfrty  (*-■»+.*) *9*^/~ (*— * 

y^n) —     i.    1  nan  the  momentum  of  the   dike 

ABCD  with  relation  to  C,  is  equal  to  the  whole  area 
of  the  dyke  ABCD  collected  in  k*  centre  of  gravity, 
and  placed  at  the  end  of  a  lever  whose  length  is  the 
horizontal  distance  of  that  centre  of  gravity  from  the 
fulcrum  C-      Bat   tlw    area   of  ABQZz=QZ  X  ZB 

X  if  t    the   area    of  the    triangle   ACQ 


7»9 


rfrr 
"  6  ' 


By  lubttimting  ibii  value  of  7.  in  the  general  eqoe- 
ti«n  in  art.  54.  we  »h*U  h.*e 


(ih.).*^-- — r+~r- — j-jg-, 

rrfrV      rj/rp  tea  tafce- 

6  6  S)*.,  waea 

a  quadratic  equation  which  will   determine  In  general  Ma  tu 
the  base  a  of  a  dyke  when  its  sides  are  rectilineal  and*"^?*". 
inclined  at  an j  angle  to  the  horizon.  aaatiaetia- 

6a.  Wheel  the  angle  ACQ  is  a  right  angle,  or  wfaetied. 
the  posterior  side  AC  of  the  dyke  is  perpendicnlar  te 
the    horicen,    the    quantity  r  becomea  ~z  o,  and    the 
last  term  of  the  preceding  equation  in  which  r  appear! 
will   vanish,  ceaseaamnlv  the  equation    will    now    be-BM-lUaf 
eqaatba 
wheals.* 


(IV.)wX{ie»2= 

,    rflVr* 


tixa      ibha 


rdr*% 


CQxQA_d. 


=  — .  n,)d  the  area  of  the  triangle  BZD 


DZxZB     aV 


— .      New  the  leva*  by   which  the 
-a 

area  ABQK  collected   in  its  centre  of  gravity  F,  acts 
upon  die  fulcrum,   is  evidently  s=C/=tQ.|-Q/=CQ 

+  ;QRr-Ti*-( ,  consequently  the  momentum  by 

which  tlte  area  ABCD    resists  the  horizontal    forces 
that  compere  t*  give  ft  a  motion  uf  relation  aline t  C 


63.  When  the  angles  ACQ  and  BDZ  are  both  right,  R«"'i»r 
tne  djke  becomes  rectangular,  with  it*  sides  perpendi-^J^^^ 
cular  to  its  base.      In   this  case  both  r  and  r1  become, (je,  „f  tb» 
each  i=o,  and  therefore  all  tbe  terms  in  which  they  are  djke  aia 
found  will  vanish.     In  this  case   too  D*f— 4  becomes vtrtiasl. 
~o,  and  therefore  the  terms    in  which  it  appears  will 
likewise  vanish.     The  general  equation  will  now  be- 


(v.)„x  ;*>•=- 


to — r* — r      _  64.  In  order  to  (hew  the  application  of  the  preceding  Applmtioa 

♦*— *■  XrfXH* ~ •     The  lever  by      fennutie,  ,nd  at  the  same  time  the  advantages  of  Jn-of  *•  '"' 


win  be  5 

which  the  triangle  BZD  acts,  when  collected  in  iu  cen- 
tre of  gravity  I,  it  evidently  C  i;  but  by  the  property  of 


:4DZ: 


21* 


Iteoce  Cr=CD      pose, 


the  centre  of  gravity  D 1= 
— Diiaej— ■-■-,  emseqeently  the  energy  of  ihe  trian- 
gle BZD  U  resist  the  eftsrti  of  the  water  acting  hori- 
zontally will  be—  —  X« ■      The  lever   of  tbe 

f  triangle  ACQ  is  plainly  C  *=-fCQ~  — ,  consequent- 
ly the  momentum  of  ACQ  collected  in  its  eentre  of 
gravity  S  will  be  =. —  x  — •     Having  thus  found  the 

nsMncntam  of  die  rect angle  ABQZ,  and  of  the  triangles 
BZD,  ACQ,  the  Mm  of  these  momenta  will  be  the 
momentum  R.  with  Which  the  dyke  Opposes  the  hufi* 
xontal  eflbrts  of  the  Water,  therefore  We  thill  have 


ig  tbe  sides  of  the  dyke,  let  us  suppose  the  depth. 
of  the  water  and  also  the  height  of  tbe  dyke  to  be  18 
feet,  to  that  B  will  coincide  with  H.  Let  us  alsosup. 
bat  is  generally  tbe  case  in  practice,  that  the  de- 
clivity of  the  side*  is  J  of  their  altitude,  that  it  DZ= 
CQ=  JBZ.  Let  tbe  specific  gravity  of  the  dyke  be  te 
that  of  water  as  1  a  to  7  ;  and  suppose  it  is  wished  te 
make  the  stability  of  tbe  dyke  twice  at  great  at  tbe  sta- 
bility of  equilibrium,  that  is,  to  make  it  capable  of 
resisting  a  force  twice  at  great  as  that  which  it  really 
sustain*.  Then,  upon  these  conditions,  we  shall  have 
BZ=HT  or  a-.d-i8  feet  5  CQ=DZ=DT ,  er  r*=B. 
r=0=3fect;  *■— 7  ;  *=\2,  and  n=32.  By  in  be  tit  oU 
ing  these  numerical  values  in  tbe  general  equation.. 
N°  III.  it  becomes 


_4<99 


rXdXr+- 


-+-T-X— • 


a  quadratic  equation  which  a 
3=  I  2  feet  nearly.  When  «= 
ABCD  will  be  162  square  fe. 

65.  Let  us  now  suppose  the  aides  of  tbe  dyke  to  b«Adr*nt>f** 
vertical,  tbe   equation  N°  V.  will  give  us  «=II   feet^"^.™"} 
iskes  the  area  of  tbe  dyke  more  ttiattth*  nraa, 
Tbe  area  of  tbe  dyke  with  inclined 


feet; 


fter  reduction  will  give  ■■ 

12,  the  area  of  tbe  dyka 


2  inchra,  which  n 
201  square  fee 


Jig :  zed  by 


GctogI* 
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Id  tolling  this  uropositioc 
of  the  side  expose"  to  the  pressor 


Pttumt,  sides  !■  therefore  to  Its  area  with  vertical  (idea  Dearly  «* 
4  to  5  :  and  hence  we  may  conclude  that  a  dyke  with 
^  inclined  tide*  has  the  same  stability  a*  a  dyke  with  ver- 
tical aides  j  while  it  requires  J  lets  material*. 


To  aad  tkc  66".  To  find  the  dimensions  of  a  dyke  which  can 
diwcBiMM  neither  elide  upon  its  base,  nor  turn  round  its 
wham  the  *  P081^01  angle ;  but  which  is  composed  of  hori- 
w«i«- teudi  zomal  sections  which  maybe  separated  from 
to  separate  each  other, 
it  into  be- 
ll we  mast  find  the  curvature 
of  the  water,  which 
will  make  all  the  different  sections  or  horizontal  laminae 
equally  capable  of  resisting  the  different  forces  which 
tend  to  separata  them.  If  the  lamina  NM  does  not  re- 
sist the  column  PM,  which  partly  presses  it  in  the  di- 
rection UN  as  powerfully  as  the  lamina  nm  resists  the 
horizontal  pressure  of  the  column  pm,  the  lamina  NM 
is  iu  danger  of  being  separated  from  the  lamina  nm. 
But  if  all  the  laminx  NM,  nm  resist  with  equal  force 
the  horizontal  effects  of  the  water,  and  if  the  dyke 
cannot  be  made  to  slide  upon  its  base  nor  turn  round  its 
posterior  angle  T,  it  cannot  possibly  yield  to  the  pres- 
sure of  the  water  ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  separate  una 
'lamina  from  another,  unless  the  one  opposes  a  less  re- 
sistance than  the  other.  To  simplify  the  investigation 
as  much  as  possible,  let  us  suppose  the  posterior  side  of 
the  dyke  to  be  vertical,  and  tbe  depth  of  the  water  to 
be  equal  to  the  height  of  the  dyke. 

67.  Let  ABC  be  the  section  of  the  dyke,  AK  tlfo 
surface  of  the  water,  AC  tbe  curvature  required,  AB 
its  posterior  side  ;  MN  n  m  a  horizontal  lamina  infinite- 
ly  small,  in  the  direction  of  which  the  dyke  has  a  ten- 
dency to  break  in  consequence  of  the  efforts  of  the  wa- 
ter upon  AM. 

If  the  dyke  should  break  in  the  direction  MN,  the 
superior  part  AMN  will  detach  itself  from  the  inferior 
part  MNBC,  by  moving  from  M  towards  N  j  and  at 
the  moment  when  the  impulse  takes  place  it  will  have 
a  small  motion  of  rotation  round  the  point  N.  W« 
must  therefore  determine  the  forces  which  act  upon  tbe 
lamina  MN  nm,  and  form  an  equation  expressing  their 
equilibrium  round  the  point  N.  The  forces  alluded  to 
turn  uf  me  are  evidently,  1.  The  horizontal  efforts  of  the  water  ; 
forces  2.  The  vertical  efforts  of  the  water ;  3.  Tbe  weight 
waiel 1  act)  of  ,il0  p,rt  ajjn  (  andi  ,  tdc  adhesion  of  the  two 
d^".  surfaces  MN,  tnn.     Of  these  four  forces  the  first  is 

the  only  one  which  has  a  tendency  (o  overthrow  the 
portion  AMN  of  the  dyke  ;  and  its  efforts  are  resisted 
by  the  three  otber  forces.  In  order  to  find  the  mo- 
menta of  these  forces  with  regard  to  the  point  N  let  us 
suppose 

AF=NM  =■ 

PM  =y 

The  specific  gravity  of  water '      ==* 
The  Specific  gravity  of  the  dyke  =r 

Then  we  shall  have, 

1.  Tbe  momentum  of  the  horizontal  farces  of  the 
water  will  be  =  J  *  y*,  by  the  same  reasoning  that  was 
employed  in  art.  57. 


HYDRODYNAMICS. 


Part] 


a.  The  momentum  of  the  part  AMN  of  the  dyke   j 
will  be  ss  rf*  y  tbe  ana  of  the  surface  AMN,  roul ti-     JjV£ 
plied  by  tbe  distance  of  its  centre  of  gravity  from  the  fnl-  •— v™ 

J/**  y 
srnm  N,  which  is  equal  to  J  Sec  Mechanics. 

/•' 

68.  In  order  to  simplify  tbe  calculus,  and  at  th« 
same  time  increase  tbe  stability  of  the  dyke,  we  shall 
neglect  the  vertical  force  of  the  water,  and  tbe  adhe- 
sion of  the  two  surfaces  MN,  ma.  Tbe  only  forcea 
thereforo  which  we  hsve  to  consider,  are  the  horizontal 
efforts  of  the  water  acting;  against  the  momentum  of 
the  superior  part  AMN.  By  making  an  equilibrium, 
between  these  forces  we  shall  have  the  following  equa- 
tion 

/■» 

By  taking  the  fluxion  we  have 

i»y*y  =  itXlMf.     Dividing  by  y  we   Lava 
t  «y*  3=_v_r  X  *%  which  by  reduction  becomes 

The  line  AMC  therefore  is  rectilineal,  and  thn  base 
BC  is  to  the  altitude  BA  as  -Jt :  \/r  (  that  is,  as  tbe 
square  root  of  the  specific  gravity  of  the  water  is  to  the 
square  root  of  the  specific  gravity  of  the  dyke. 

69.  In  order  to  prevent  the  superior  portion  AHNi— fa 
from  sliding  on  its  base  MN,  we  most  procure  an  equili-  esswSsa 
briom  between  tbe  adhesion  of  the  surfaces  MN,  mm ****•*■>■ 
and  the  horizontal  force  exerted  by  tbe  water.  Non1™?''" 
the  sum  of  all  the  horizontal  forces  exerted  by  the  wa-,™2^ 
ter  is  (by  art.  c8.)  |  ay1,  and  the  adhesion  may  be  re-  awjani- 
presented  by  some  multiple  m,  of  its  weight,  the  constant  tiw  uat 
quantity  m  being  determined  by  experience.  The  ad- tbt  d'ta 
besion  will  therefore  be  »»  X  r/*y,  and  the  equation  ""■■■* 
of  equilibrium  will  be  ***•■ 

i  sy*  =  m  X  *y#  y,  the  fluxion  uf  which  k 
«yy  =  »iXr*y    Dividing  by  y'we  bava 

iy=r.mwx,  and  therefore 
* :  y  1=  1 1  m  #■  m. 

Hence  the  base  BC  of  tbe  dyke  is  to  its  altitude  BA 
as  tbe  specific  gravity  of  water  is  to  a  multiple  sat  of  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  dyke,  m  being  a  constant  quan- 
tity which  experiments  alone  can  determine. 
_  In  a  work  by  the  Abbe  Bossut  and  M.  Viallet,  tn- 
Ui\*.ARtchercheMturlaCanitntctionlaplumdvaittarem** 
dti  Digue*,  the  reader  will  find  a  general  solution  of  the 
preceding  problem,  in  which  the  vertical  efforts  of  the 
water  and  tbe  adhesion  of  tbe  surfaces  are  considered 
This  able  work,  which  we  have  followed  in  the  pre- 
ceding investigation,  contains  much  practical  informa- 
tion on  the  construction  of  dykes  of  every  kind  -  and 
may  be  considered  as  a  continuation  of  the  second  part 
of  Belidor's  Architecture  Hydraulitf-  ™ 
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70.  ThZ  absolute  weight*  of  different  bodies  of  the 
tame  bnlk  are  called  tbcW  ipectfic  gravities  or  denaitiett 
and  one  bod;  it  laid  to  be  specifically  heavier,  or  tpcciji- 
tally  lighter  than  another,  when  under  the  same  bulk  it 
contains  a  greater  or  lew  quantity  of  natter.  Brass, 
for  example,  it  taid  to  have  eight  timet  tbe  specific  gra- 
vity of  water,  because  one  cubic  inch  of  brass  contains 
eight  timet  the  quantity  of  matter,  or  it  eigbt  timet 
heavier  than  a  cubic  inch  of  water. 

Prop.  I. 
71.  Fluids  pressing  against  each  other  into  two  or 
more  communicating  vessels,  will  be  in  equtli- 
brio  when  the  perpendicular  altitudes  above  the 
level  of  their  junction  are  in  the  inverse  ratio  of 
their  specific  gravities. 

If  a  quantity  of  mercury  be  poured  into  the  vessel 
FMN,  it  will  be  in  equilibria  when  it  rites  to  the  tame 
level  AHIB  in  both  tobct.  Take  away  an  inch  of 
mercury  ACDH,  and  substitute  in  its  room  J3J  inches 
of  water  FCDG.  Then  tine*  mercury  it  135  timet 
heavier  than  water,  13  J  incbet  oF  water  will  have  the 
ume  absolute  weight  at  one  inch  of  mercury,  and  the 
equilibrium  will  not  be  disturbed  ;  for  the  column  of 
water  FD  will  exert  tbe  tame  pressure  upon  the  surface 
CD  of  the  mercury,  a*  the  smaller  column  of  mercury 
did  formerly.  The  surface  of  tbe  mercury,  therefore, 
will  remain  at  IB  :  now,  since  AB,  CE,  are  horizon- 
tal lines,  AC  will  be  equal  to  LK  ;  but  FC  >m  made 
13J  times  AC,  therefore  FC— 13*  times  IK,  that  it 
FC  :  IK  — 13S  :  I,  tbe  ratio  between  tbe  specific  gra- 
vities of  mercury  and  water. 

72.  On  this  proposition  depends  the  theory  of  the 
baiometer-  Let  a  qusntity  of  mercury  be  introduced 
into  the  tube  FMN,  and  let  the  pressure  of  the  atmo- 
sphere be  removed  from  the  surface  IB  ;  the  pressure  of 
the  air  upoo  the  other  surface  CD  will  be  the  same  as 
if  the  tube  PD  were  continued  to  the  top  of  tbe  atmo- 
sphere, and  therefore,  instead  of  tbe  column  of  water 
FD  we  have  a  column  of  air  equal  to  the  height  of  the 
atmosphere  acting  against  the  mercury  CDMIB}  tbe 
mercury  consequently  will  rise  inwards  N,  to  ibat  itt 
bright  will  be  to  the  height  of  tbe  atmosphere  as  the 
specific  gravity  of  air  is  to  the  specific  gravity  of  mer- 
cury 1  but  at  the  density  of  the  air  diminithes  as  it  re- 
cedes from  the  earth,  we  must  take  tbe  specific  gravity 
of  the  air  at  a  mean  height  in  the  atmosphere.  It  it 
obvious  from  tbe  proposition,  that  the  altitude  of  the  co- 
lumn of  mercury  which  balances  the  column  of  air  mutt 
be  reckoned  from  CD  the  level  of  their  junction ;  an S 
that,  when  the  specific  gravity  of  the  air  is  diminished, 
tbe  mercury  will  fall,  and  will  again  rite  when  it  re- 
gains its  former  density. 

Prop.  II. 
73.  If  any  body  if  immersed  in  a  fluid,  or  floats 
on  its  surface,  it  is  pressed  upwards  with  a  force 
equal  to  the  weight  of  the  quantity  of  fluid  dis- 
placed. 
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Let  f»H  be  the  section  of  a  body  immersed  in  tha  Of  V*ifi* 
vessel  AB  filled  with  a  fluid.     Any  portion  ffl  n  of  its  Cnmtie*. 
upper  surface  is  pressed  downwards  by  the  column  ofJT.    11   ■-' 
fluid  C  m  fi  D  (43.)  5  but  the  similar  portion  EF  of  itt  2»Twn*n" 
lower  surface  is  pressed  upwards  with  a  column  of  fluid  .  parailcte- 
eqnnl  to  CEFD,  therefore  the  part  EF  is  pressed  up-  piped  is  nb. 
wardt  with  the  difference  of  these  forces,  that  is,  with  ""*"*■  ia 
a  force  equivalent  to  the  column  of  fluid  m  EF  »,  for '!'  5l"d' 
CEFD— C  m  n  D=m  EF  n.    In  tbe  same  way  it  may  ** 
be  shewn,  that  tbe  remaining  part  FH  ia  pressed  up- 
wards with  a  force  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  column 
hFHd;  and  therefore  it  follows,  that  tbe  rectangle 
tn  EH  0  it  pressed  upwards  with  a  force  equivalent  to 
a  column  m  EH  0,  that  it,  to  tha  quantity  of  fluid  dis- 
placed. « 

74.  If  tho  body  floats  in  the  fluid  like  CH  in  tbe  When  the 
vessel  AB  (fig.  3.)  the  tame  consequence  will  follow  ;  J"?^1"* 
for  the  body  CH  is  evidently  pressed  upwards  with  a  j^d,,  boj4, 
force  equivalent  to  tbe  column. mErio,  that  is,  to  tbe  fig,  3. 
part  immersed  or  the  qusntity  of  fluid  displaced.    Now 

as  the  same  may  be  demonstrated  of  every  other  section 
of  a  solid  parallclopiped,  we  may  conclude,  that  tbe 
proportion  is  true  with  respect  to  every  solid  whose  sec- 
tion is  rectangular. 

75.  When  the  solid  baa  any  other  form  at  CD,  how-  when  ili« 
ever  irregular,  wa  may  conceive  its  section  to  be  divi.  solid  has 
ded  into  a  number  of  very  small  rectanglet  nor  then  ■"*  olber 
(41.)  the  small  portion  oF  the  solid  at  »  is  pressed  down-  X™' 
wards  by  a  column  of  particlei  m  n,  and  tbe  small  por-    '*'  ** 
tiou  at  o  is  pressed  upwardt  by  a  column  of  particlea 

equal  to  no  ;  therefore  the  differences  of  these  forces, 
viz.  the  column  n  o,  it  the  force  with  which  the  portion 
0^  pressed  upward.  In  the  same  manner  it  can  be 
sntwn,  that  every  other  similar  portion  of  tbe  loner  sur- 
face of  tbe  solid  CD  is  pressed  upwards  with  a  force 
equal  to  a  column  of  particles  whose  height  is  equal  to 
tbe  vertical  breadth  of  the  solid  ;  but  all  these  columns 
of  particles  mutt  occupy  the  tame  space  at  the  solid  it- 
self, therefore  any  solid  body  immersed  in  a  fluid,  or 
floating  on  itt  surface,  ia  pressed  upwardt  with  a  force 
eqaal  to  tbe  weight  of  the  quantity  of  fluid  displaced^ 

76.  Cor.  I.  When  a  body  floats  in  a  fluid,  the  Tbe  vtiakt 
weight  of  the  quantity  of  fluid  displaced  is  equal  to?rBOo*t- 
the  weight  of  the  floating  solid.  For  since  tbe  solid  it  '"*  b.<"'!'  j* 
in  equilibrium  with  tbe  fluid,  the  force  which  causes  it  wlrlgluVf  * 
to  descend  mutt  be  equal  to  the  force  which  presses  ittbe  uaan- 
opward  ;  hut  the  force  which  keeps  a  part  of  the  solid  u'T  of  ,u,d 
im merged  in  the  fluid  is  tbe  weight  of  tbe  solid,  and  di,P,Mtd* 
the  force  which  presses  tbe  solid  upward,  and  prevents 

it  from  sinking,  it  equivalent  lo  the  weight  of  tha 
quantity  of  fluid  displaced  (73)  ;  therefore  these  forces 
and  the  weights  to  which  they  are  equivalent  must  bo 

77.  Cor.  2.  A  solid  weighed  in- a  fluid  loses  as  much. 
of  its  weight  at  it  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  quantity 
of  fluid  displaced  ;  for  since  tbe  body  is  pressed  up- 
wards with  a  force  equal  to  tbe  weight  of  the  fluid  dis- 
placed (3.),  tbit  pressure  acta  in  direct  opposition  to. 
-toe  natural  gravity  or  absolute  weight  of  tho  solid,  andV 
thcrefore  diminishes  its  absolute  weight  by  a  quantity 
equal  to  the  weight  of  the  fluid  displaced.  Tbe  part  of 
the  weight  thus  lost  is  not  destroyed  :  It  it  only  sustain- 
ed by  a  force  acting  in  a  contrary  direction. 

78.  Cor.  3.  A  solid  immersed  in  a  fluid  will  link, 
if  its  specific  gravity  exceed  that  of  tbe  fluid:    It  wilt 
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(WSeeeac float  on  Mm  inrface,  partly  immersed,  if  its  epecinc  gra- 
pes liMtt.  vitjt  bo  let*  than  that  «r  the  fluid  ;  end  it  trill  remain 
*  '  »  '"'  wholly  immersed  where«r  it  ii  placed,  if  the  specific 
gravities  erf  the  "olid  anil  fluid  are  equal.  In  the  first 
case,  lb*  force  with  which  ih«  solid  is  pressed  down, 
wardly  exceeds  the  upward  pressure,  and  therefore  it 
'  roust  link.  In  the  second  case,  the  upward  prewuia  ex- 
ceeds the  pressure  downwards,  and  ih*r«fore  the  body 
must  float;  and,  in  the  third  case,  the  upward  and 
downward  pressure"  being  equal,  the  solid  will  r*uinin 
wherever  it  is  placed. 

79.  Cor.  4.  The.  specific  gravities  of  two  or  mora 
fluids  ore  to  one  another  a*  the  losses  of  weight  sustained 
Uy  the  tame  solid  body,  and  specifically  heavier  than  the 
fluids,  when  weighed  i"  *«"  flui"  respectively.  Tbe 
•olid  in  this  case  displace!  equal  quantities  of  each  fluid  ; 
hot  the  losaes  of  weight  are  respectively  at  the  obtain!* 
weight*  of  the  quantities  displaced  (Cor.  a.),  therefore 
twe  specifio  gravities,  which  are  M  tbe  absolute  weight! 
of  equal  quantities  of  any  body  (70  ),  must  be  as  the 
loaset  of  weight  sustained  by  the  immersed  solid. 

80.  Con.  S-  The  apeeiEe  gravity  of  atolid  it  to  that 
of  a  fluid  aa  the  absolute  weight  of  the  solid  it  to  the 
less  of  wright  which  it  sustains  when  weighed'  in  (be 
fluid.  For  since  the  lojs  nf  weight  sustained  by  the  so- 
lid it  equal  to  the  absolute  weight  of  the  quantity  of 
fluid  displaced,  or  of  a  quantity  of  fluid  of  the  tame 
balk  an  the  solid,  the  specific  gravities,  which  (70.) 
are  in  the  ratio  of  the  absolute  weights  of  equal  volumes, 
ami  be  at  the  absolute  weight  of  the  solid  to  the  let*. 
weight  which  it  sustains. 

81.  Cor.  6.  The  specific  gravity  of  a  solid  floating, 
in  a  fluid,  is  to  the  specific  gravity  of  llie  fluid  itself,  aa 
the  bulk  of  the  part  immersed  ,ia  to  the  total  bulk  of 
the  solid. 

82.  Colt.  7.  Bodies  which  sustain  equal  losses  of 
weight  are  of  the  same  bulk.  For,  tince  the  losaes  of 
weight  are  at  the  weights  of  the  quanlitiea  of  fluid  dis- 
placed, and  at  the  quantitiet  displaced  are  aa  the  bulk* 
of  the  solids  which  displace  them,  the  bulks  mutt  be 
equal  when  tbe  lostes  of  weight  are  equal. 

The  pre-         83.  The  preceding  corollaries  may  be  expressed  al- 
■Wing  co-  gabraically,  and  may  he  deduced  from  a  general  equa- 
ratUnade-^n  ;„  the  following  manner.    Let  B  be  the  total  bulk 
■need  (rasa,  of  ft  g„M\nfi  body,  and  C  the  part  of  it  which  it  inner- . 
tiVrft'asi-wd  !  '*'  a  b*  •«*  ■P«ific  gravity  of  the  solid,  nod  * 
ljfc,l»„.       that  of  tbe  fluid.    Then  it  is  obvious,  that  tbe  absolute 
weight  of  the  solid  will  be  expressed  by  B  X  8,  and  iba 
absolute  weight  of  tbe  fluid  displaced   by  Cx*>  for 
tbe  fluid  displaced  has  the  same  bulk  at  the  part  of  the 
•slid  which  it  immersed.     In  order  that  an  equilibrium 
may  obtain  between  the  solid  and  fluid,  we  must  have 
BxS=Cx'-'    Now.  when  r^S,    we   have  B-^rC, 
*o  that  the  solid  will  float,  which   il  the  second  case  of- 
fer,  3.— When   B=t  we  have  B=C*  which  u   the 
third  case  of  Cor.  3. — When  Srp-t  we  have  C-^iB, 
tbat.it,  the  body  will  sink  below  the  surface  ;  and  it 
•till,  descend  to  the  bottom,   ful  it  cannot  be  suspended 
in  the  fluid  without  tome  power  to  support  it ;  and  if 
tech  a  powrr  were  necessary,  we  should  have  B  X  8 
-trCx«i  which  b  contrary  to  tbe  equation  of  equili- 
brium. 

84-  From   tbe  equation  BxS=Cx*  we  have  (En- 
clidVJ.  16.)  »:*=&:€,  wkKb  is  Co*.  6*-. Wiethe 
I 
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body  is  completely  immersed  we  have  B:=C,  in  which  Of  Sm 
case  the  eqq*litmh*cee»ee>Bx8sBXf  .■  end  when  tbe  g*j 

■olid  is  specifically  heavier  than  the  fluid,  it  will  require  ■ 

a  counterweight  to  keep  the  solid  suspended  in  the  fluid. 
Let  W  be  the  counterweight  necessary  for  keeping  the 
•olid  (upended  in  tbe  fluid,  then  in  the  case  of  am  equi. 
librium   the   equation  will   be  Bxr+WsBxS,  or 

BxS-^W=Bxr,  oiSxHxS— W  =  8x  B  X  *, 
whence  (Euclid  VI.  16.)  S  :  *  =  B  xS  :  B  x  8—  W, 
which  is  Cor.  r, 

85.  If  the  same  solid  body  is  plunged  in  a  second 
fluid  of  e  different  specific  gravity  from  the  6r»t  let  «■ 
be  tbe  specific  gravity  of  tee  aeeoad  fluid,  and  w  lite 
counterweight  necessary  to  keep  the  solid  suspended  in 
it.  The  equation  for  the  first  fluid  uas  Bx/+W= 
BxS  (84.),  and  the  equation  for  tbe  second  fluid  wiU 
be  Bx*-j-ie=BxSi  therefore  we  shall  law,  by  the 
first  equation  Sx& — W=*xB,  and  by  the  second 
S  X  8 — to— r  X  B,  and  consequently  '  X  B  :  ■■  x  R  = 
BxB— W:  SxB—ur,  or  (Euclid  V.itf.)  t:  ,-Sx 
B—  W  :  SxB— to,  which  is  Cor.  4.;  for  the  losses 
of  weight  in  each  fluid  are  evidently  represented  by 
SxB— W  and  SxB—m. 

86.  If  B  and  •  express  the  bulks  nf  two  solids,  S 
and  t  their  specific  gravities,  r  the  specifio  gravity  of 
the  fluid,  snd  W,  to  the  counterweights  which  keep 
tbent  in  equilibrium  with  the  fluid.  Then  with  the 
•olid  8  the  equation  will  be  SxB— WsrxB  (85.)  ; 
and  with  tbe  solid  •  the  equation  will  be  *x£ — tr>— 
fX*.  Wherefore,  if  the  two  solids  sustain  equal  leases 
of  weight,  we  shall  have  SxB — W~jX* — en,  tince 
each  side  of  the  equation  represents  the  loss  of  weight 
sustained  by  each  solid  respectively.    Consequently, 

n==»,    ■- 


e  have  &= 


which   i 


K  =  rx4,  and  dividing  by  r, 
corollary  7. 

87.  From  the  preceding  proposition  and  its  corolla-  fcfct^^  , 
ries,  we  may  deduce  n  method  of  detecting  adulters- uctesiu*; 
lion  in  tbe  precious  metsls,  and  of  resolving  tie  pro-  »dnltn»- 
blem  proposed  to  Archimedes,  by  Hiero  king  of  Sj  ra-  **°"  '*  " 
cuae.  Take  a  real  guinea,  and  a  counterfeit  one u 
made  of  copper  and  gold.     If  the  latter  be  lighter  than 

tbe  former,  when  weighed  in  a  pair  of  scales,  tbe  im- 
position it  instantly  detected  :  But  should,  their  weight 
be  the  same,  let  the  two  coins  be  weighed  in  water, 
and  let  the  lose  of  weight  sustained  by  each  be  careful 
ly  observed,  it  will  then  be  found  that  the  counterfeit 
will  lose  more  of  its  weight  than  the  unadulterated  coin. 
For,  since  the  specific  gravity  of  copper  exceeds  that  nf 
gold,  and  since  the  absolute  weights  of  tbe  coins  were 
equal,  the  counterfeit  guinea  must  be  greater  in-  bulk 
than  the  real  one,  and  will  therefore  displace  a  greater 
quantity  of  water,  that  is  {77.),  it  will  lose  a  greater 
part  of  its  weight. 

88.  Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse,   having    employed    a  '"„*(« 
goldsmith  to  make  him  a  crown  of  gold,  suspected  that  p«r» ei 
the  metal  had  been  adulterated,  and  inquired,  at  A,rclii-bT  Micni* 
medes   if  his  suspicions  could   be  vilified  or  disproved  J" 
without  injuring    the  crown.     The   particular  method    **' 

by  which  Archimedes  detected  the  fraud  of  the  gold- 
smith is  not  certainly  known  ;  but  it  is,  probable  that 
be  did  it  in  the  following  manner.  A  quantity  of  goldf 
of  the  same  absolute  weight  at  the  crown,  woujd  evi- 
dently have  the  mm  balk  also,  if  the  crown  were  pure 
gold,  and  wtiald  kayo  a  greater  bulk  if  tbe  crown  were 
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of  Sprcilc  m»de  of  adulterated  gold.  By  weighing,  therefore, 
Qntiifu.  the  quantity  of  gold  mod  the  crown  in  water,  and  ob- 
'  serving  their  respective  losses  of  weight,  Archimedes 

found  that  the  crown  lost  more  of  its  weight  than  the 
quantity  of  gold  ;  and  therefore  concluded,  that  as  the 
crown  must  have  displaced  a  greater  portion  of  water 
than  the  piece  of  gold,  its  hulk  mint  likewise  have  been 
greater,  and  the  metal  adulterated  of  which  it  war  com- 
plied. 

Prop.  TIT. 
89.  If  two  immisceable  fluids,  of  different  specific 
gravities,  and  a  solid  of  an  intermediate  specific 
gravity,  be  put  into  a  vessel,  the  part  of  the  solid 
in  the  lighter  fluid  will  be  to  the  whole  solid,  as 
the  difference  between  the  specific  gravities  of 
the  solid  and  the  heavier  fluid,  is  to  the  differ- 
ence between  the  specific  gravities  of  the  two 
fluids. 
Fie.  j,  lift  AB   (fig.  j.)  he  the  vessel  which  contains  the 

two  fluid),  suppose  mercury  and  water,  and  the  solid 
CD.  The  merenry  being  heavier  than  water  will  link 
to  the  bottom  and  have  m  n  for  its  surface,  and  the 
water  will  occupy  ihe  apace  AB  m  n.  The  solid  ha- 
ving a  greater  specific  gravity  than  water,  will  sink  in 
the  water  (73.);  but  having  a  leu  specific  gravity  than 
mercury,  it  will  float  in  the  mercury.  It  will,  there- 
fore, be  suspended  in  the  fluids,  having  one  por- 
tion C  in  ibe  water,  and  the  other  portion  D  in  the 
mercury.  Now  let  S  be  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
mercury,  s  the  specific  gravity  of  the  water,  r  that  of 
the  solid,  C  the  part  of  the  solid  in  the  water,  and  D 
the  part  of  the  mercury.  Thrn  ibe  bulk  of  ibe  solid  is 
C  +  D,  and  it)  weight  rXC+U:  The  quantity  of  wa- 
ter displaced  by  tbe  part  C,  or  the  loss  of  weight  sus- 
tained by  tbe  part  C,  will  be  C  X  'i  and  tbe  quantity 
of  mercury  displaced,  or  (lie  loss  of  weight  sustained  by 
-  .  part  D,  will  be  1)  x  S.  But  as  the  solid  is  suspended 
io  the  fluids,  and  therefore  in  eqnilibrio  with  them, 
the  whole  of  its  weight  is  lost.  Consequently,  the  part 
of  its  weight  which  is  lost  in  the  water,  added  to 
the  part  lost  in  the  mercury,  must  be  equal  to  its  whole 
weight,  that  is,  Cx»+iTxS=r  x  C+D,  or  s  C+ 
SD=rCj-«D.  Transposing  w  C  and  SD,  we  have 
»C— rC  =  SD— «-D,  or  C_X  *— r=PxS- *-,  und 
(Eoclid  VI.  16.)  C  :  D=s— r  :  S— r.  Then,  by  in- 
version and  composition  (F.uclid  V.  Propositions  B  and 

i8.)C:C+D  =  SW:SW.    Q.  E.  D. 

90.  Cor.  1.  From  the  analogy  C  :  B=#— r :  S — r, 
we  learn  that  the  part  of  tbe  solid  in  the  heavier  fluid, 
■1  to  tbe  part  in  Ihe  lighter  fluid,  as  the  difference  be- 
tween the  specific  gravities  of  the  solid  and  the  lighter 
fluid,  is  to  the  difference  between  tbe  specific  gravities 
of  the  solid  and  the  heavier  fluid. 

01.  Cor.  2.  When  *  is  very  small  compared  with  S, 
we  may  use  tho  analogy  C  :  C+D=r :  *,  though  in 
eases  where  great  accuracy  is  necessary  this  ought  not 
to  be  done.  When  tho  specific  gravity  of  a  body, 
lighter  than  water,  is  determined  by  comparing  tbe 
part  immersed  with  the  whole  body,  there  is  evidently 
a  small  error  in  the  result }  for  the  body  is  suspended 
partly  in  water  and  partly  in  air.  It  is  in  fact  a  solid 
•f  an  intermediate  specific  gravity  floating  in  two  int- 
Voi»  X.  Part  II.  t 
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miiccable  fluids,  and  therefore  its  specific  gravity  should  Of  SpeeMe 
be  ascertained  by  the  present  proposition.  Gmiuts. 

Prop.  IV. 
9a.  If  two  bodies,  whether  solid  or  fluid,  be  mix- 
ed together  so  as  to  form  a  compound  substance, 
the  bulk  of  the  heavier  is  to  the  bulk  of  the 
lighter  ingredient,  as  the  difference  between  the 
specific  gravities  of  the  compound,  and  the 
lighter  ingredient,  is  to  the  difference  between 
the  specific  gravities  of  the  compound  and  the 
heavier  ingredient. 

Let  6  and  *  be  tbe  specific  gravities  of  the   two  in- To  lad  tho 

fredients,  «■  the  specific  gravity  of  tfle  compound,  and  D,lk  of  the 
I,  h  the  bulks  of  the  ingredients ;    then  tbe  bulk  orJB^i*n£ 
Ihe    compound    will    be    B  4  i,  and    its  weight   r  X  nc"nvrucs 
H  +  b.      The   weight   of  the   ingredient    B  .will    be  ">«  ""«i  °* 
BxS,  and  that  of  the  other  ingredient  ix*;  nnd  *»lhe^^. 
the  weight    of  the  compound    must   be  equal   to  tliej^.^,,, 
weight  of  its  ingredients,  we  have  the  following  equa- 
tion,    ri-f-r  B=BS-J-4  1,  and  by  transposing  rb  and 
BS,  we  shall  have  B  r— BS=i  i—b  ,,  or  B  X  v^8= 
b  X  *— w  ;  therefore  (Euclid  VI.  16.J  B  :  *  =  f— ♦= 
r— 3.    Q.  E.D. 

93.  In  the  preceding  proposition,  it  has  been  taken  A  cess. 
for  granted  that  the   magnitude    of    the  compound    japoand 
exactly  eqnal  to  the  sum  of  the  magnitudes  of  the  two^^jj?" 
ingredients.     This,  however,    does  not  obtain  nniver-wYol]  is 
sally  either  in  fluids  or  solids  ;  for  an  increase  or  dimi- sometiwes 
notion  of  bulk    often  attends    tbe  combination   or  tweircaler  U 
different   ingredients.     A   cubical    inch  of  alcohol,   forbn!klk**L 
example,  combined  with  a  cubical    inch  of  water,  will jjj  Stall 
form  a  compound  which  will  measure  lets  than  two  cu-fti  iairad*. 
bical  indies  ;  and  a  cubical  inch  of  tin,  when  incorpo-enls. 
rated  in  a  floid  state  with  a  cubical  inch  of  lead,  will 
form  a  compound,  whose   balk  will  exceed   two  cubical 
inches.     The  preceding  proposition,  however,  is,  even 
in  these  cases,  of  great  use  in  ascertaining  the  increase 
or  decrease  of  bnlk  sustained  by   the  compound,    by 
comparing   the  computed  with  the  observed  bulk.     See 
/Specific  Gravity. 

Prof,  V.     Problem. 

94.  How  to  determine  the  specific  gravities  of  bo- 
dies whether  solid  or  fluid. 

The  simplest  and   roost  natural  way  of  finding  the  Ta  deter- 
specific  gravities  of  bodies   would  be  to  take  the  abso-mJn*  the 
lute  weights  of  a  cubic  inch,  or  any  ether  determinate  "pec'li****- 
qninlity,  of  each  substance  ;  and  the  number  thus  found  ljj'VJJi  "*" 
would  be  their  specific  gravities.     But  as  it  is  difficult  itids. 
to  form  two  bodies  of  the  very  same  size,  and  often  im- 
possible, as  in  tlie  case  ol.  precious  stones,  to  give  a  deter- 
minate form  to  the  substance  under  examination,  we  are 
obliged  to  weigh  them  in  a  fluid,  and  deduce  their  spe- 
cific gravities  from  tbe  losses  of  weight  which  they  se- 
verally sustain.  Water  is  a  fluid  which  is  always  employ- 
ed for  this  purpose,  not  only  because  it  can  be  had  with- 
out difficulty,  but  because  it  can  be  procured   of  tbe 
same  temperature,  and  of  ihe  same  density,  in  every  part 
of  the  world.     The  specific  gravity  of  water  is  always 
called  I.O0O,  and  with  this,  as  a  standard,  the  specific 
gravity  of  every  other  substance  is  compared.   Tbus,  if  - 
4X  tft 
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V  Speette  a  certain  eBantity  «f  water  wtighed  four  pound*,  and 
Cra-fine*.  a  similar  quantity  of  mentor y  j6  pound*,  the  specific 
1  1  >v-_i  g,^,;^  „p  ||,e  mercory  would  he  called  14,  because  at 
4  :  56=1  :  14.      In  order,  therefore,  to  determine  the 
densities  of  to  die*,  ws  bam  occasion  for  im  ether  in- 
Hydrottt-   strument  than  a  common  balance   with  a  bosk  fixed  be- 
lie ba-        „,ala  ooe  0f  its  acalet.     When  fitted  up  in  this  way,  it 
*         hat  been  called  the  hydrostatic  bulume,  which   has  al- 
ready been  described  undar  the  article  Balance,  Ily- 
drostatical. 


gravity  ef  the  fluid  required  will  be  found  by  dividing  or  Span 
the  lota  of  weight  sustained  by  (he  solid  in  tbe  given  Cr"**" 
floid,  fay  the  low  of  weight  which  it  sustain*  id  water.    ' 

Sacr.  II.   On  tht  Hydrometer. 

op.  Id  order  taaVterniite,  with  esprditmti,tu«atrr4igtllll)droaH 
of  spirituous  liquor*,  which  are  inversely  proportional  ter  1*11 
to  their  specific  gravities,  an  instrument  more  simple, trd1^I( 
though  Iota  accurate,  than  the  hydrostatic  balance;   ha**" 


To  find  the      95.  When  the  substance  it  heavier  than  its  hulk  of     been  generally  employed.     This  instrument   is  called  a 


speeifie  trwjer.-— Suspend  the  solid  by  mean*  of  a  fine  silver 
*j,hTe^B  wire  to  the  hook  beneath  the  scale,  and  find  it*  weight 
*r  'ana  'D  *'r-  F'"  *  j'r  w'ln'  Pure  distilled  water,  of  the  tem- 
tUc  perature  of  6l    of  Fahrenheit'*  thermometer,  and  find 

tbe  weight  of  the  solid  when  immersed  in  this  fluid. 
The  difference  of  these  weight*  ia  the  less  of  weight  sus- 
tained by  the  solid.  Then,  (80.)  aa  the  loss  or  weight 
il  to  the  weight  of  the  solid  in  air,  to  is  1. 000  the  spe- 
cific gravity  of  water  to  a  fourth  proportional,  which 
will  be  the  specific  gravity  of  the  solid,  fiat  as  the 
third  term  of  the  preceding  analogy  is  always  1.00O,  tbe 
fourth  proportional,  or  density  of  tbe  solid,  will  always 
be  had  by  dividing  the  weight  of  the  solid  in  air  by 
it*  leas  of  weight  in  water.  If  the  solid  sub»tanee  con- 
sists of  grains  of  platina  or  metallic  riling*,  place  it  in  a 
•mail  glass  backet.  Find  the  weight  ef  the  bucket  in 
air,  when  empty,  and  also  its  weight  when  it  contains 
the  substance.  The  difference  of  these  weights  will  be 
the  weight  af  the  substance  in  air.  Do  the  very  same  in 
water,  and  its  weight  ia  water  will  be  had.  Its  specific 
gravity  will  then  be  Found  aa  formerly. — If  tbe  body  ia 
soluble  ia  water,  er  an  porous  as  to  absorb  it,  it  should 
'  he  covered  with  varnish  or  tenia  onctnous  substance. 
When  it  is  weighed  in  water,  it  should  never  touch  the 
aides  of  the  gloss  jar,  and  it  must  be  carefully  freed 
from  any  babble*  of  air  that  happen  to  adhere  to  it. 


hydrometer,  sometimes  an  areometer  and  gr  avimettrt 
and  very  erroneously  a  hygrometer  by  some  foreign  au- 
thors. It  seems  to  have  been  invented  by  Hypulbia, 
the  daughter  ef  Theon  Ahsxandrwnt,  whoflowriefaed' 
about  the  end  ef  the  fourth  century  ;  though  ther«  U 
some  foundation  for  the  •pinion  that  the  invention  is 
dne  to  Arohimedes. 

100.  The  hydrometer  of  Fahrenheit,  which  ia  eat!  of  Faints, 
the  simplest  that  has  been  constructed,  is  represented  inte*l'**r 
fig.   6.  and   may  be   formed  either  of  glasa  or  Metal.*™"**" 
AB  it  a  cylindrical    stem,   and    C,  D  two  hollow    balls 
appended  (o  it.     Into  the  lower  ball  D  is  introduced   s 
quantity  of  mercury,  sufficient  to  make  the  ball  C  rink 
to  F,  a  little  below  the  surface  of  distilled   water.     If 
this  apparatus  be  plunged  into  a  fluid  lighter  than  wa- 
ter, the  ball  C  will  sink  farther  below  the  surface  ;  and 
if  it  he  immersed  in  a  heavier  fluid,'  it  will    rise  nearer 
tbe  surface.     In  this  way  we  can  tell  whether  one  fluid 


tie* 


e  tbar 


mother 


terinine  the  real  specific  gravities  of  the  fluids,  the  hy- 
drometer must  either  bo  loaded  with  different  weight*, 
or  have  a  scale  AB  engraven  on  its  stem.  The  former 
of  three  methods  was  employed  by  Fahrenheit.  Having 
placed  some  small  weights  on  the  top  A,  be  marked 
any  point  E,  to  which  the  instrument  sunk  in  distil- 
led water.     By  weighing  tbe  instrument   thus   loaded. 


To  Sad  the      96.   When  the  subttance  it  lighter  than  it*  bulk  of     he  found   the  weight  of  a  quantity  of 


ma tcr. — Fatten  to  it  another  solid  heavier  than  water, 
Eravfl-ToT*,,  that  they  may  sink  together.   Find  the  weight  of  the 
•?      |*jj^,r  denser  body,  and  alto  of  the  compound  body,  both  in 
'air  and  in  water;  and  by  subtracting  their  weight  in 
water  from  their  weight  in  air,  find  how  much  weight 
they  have  severally  lost.     Then  say  a*  the  difference 
between   their  losses  of  Weight  is  to  the  weight  of  the 
light  body  in  air,  to  U  1.000  to  the  specific  gravity  of 
tbe  hody. 
Ta fed  tli*      97*   "hen  the  rubttance  it  a  powder  which  absorbs 
lpH(fe an- *•■><**',  or  if  soluble  in  if.— Place  a  glasa  phial   in  one 
tjuj  *!*■*■  malt,  and  counterpoise  it  by  weights  in  tbe  other.    Fill 
*•**•  this  phial  with  the  powder  to  be  ezamiaed  ;  and  hav- 

ing taatcned  it  aa  clow  at  possible  to  the  very  top,  find 
the  weight  of  the  powder.     Remove   tbe  powder  from 
the  phial,  and  fill  it  with  distilled  water,  and  find  its 
weight.    The  weight  of  the  powder,   divided  by  the 
weight  of  the  water,  will  be  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
former. 
Ta  tad  the      9°>  When  the  svbttance  it  a  fluid,  it*  specific  gravity 
•Beoiiejra-Bjay  ba    determined    very  accurately  by  the  method  it) 
»iiy  ef        the  preceding  article,  or  by  tbe  following  method  do- 
l-ndt.         jug,,!  foes  article  79. — Take  any  solid  specifically  hea- 
vier than  water,  and  the  given  floid.     Find  the  lota  of 
weight  which  it  Mttains  in  water,  and  alto  in  the  given 
fluid.      Then,  sine*  the  speeifio  gravities    1 


'    equal    to 


toasts  af  wright  twtaitpW  by  the  « 


the  part  immersed  (76.).     When  tbe  hydrometer  wae 
placed  in  a  fluid  denser  than  water,   he  loaded   it  with 
additional  weights  till  it  sank  to  the  same  point  E.     TbeHjara**- 
weight  of  tbe  hydrometer  being  again  found,  gave  bimter  with 
the  weight  of  a  quantity  of  the  denser  fluid  equal  to  tbe  w*"I,t*' 
part  immersed  *,  hot  at  the  part  immersed  was  the  tame 
in  both  cases,  the  weights  of  the  hydrometer  wera  eqaal 
to  the  absolute  weights  of  equal  quantities  ef  tiie   two 
fluid* ;  and  consequently  the  specific  gravities  of  tbe 
water  and  the  other  fluid  were  in  tbe  ratio  of  these 
weights.     When  the  fluid,  whose  density  it  required, 
baa  lest  specific  gravity  than  water,  some  of  the  weights 
are  to  be  removed  from   tbe   top  A  till  the  instrument 
sink*  to  E  ;  and   the  density  of  the   fluid  to  be  deter- 
mined as    before. — Instead    of  making  -the  weight  of  Hjtr***- 
the  hydrometer    variable,  it  is  more    simple,    though '"  "ilV"1 
lest  accurate,  to  have  a  scale  of  equal  part*  upon  the  C*J™ 
stem  AB.     In  order  to  graduate  this  Kale,  rarmerae 
the  hydrometer  in  distilled  water,  at  the  temperature  of 
60°  Fahrenheit,  so  that  it  may  sink  to  B  near  tbe  bot- 
tom ef  the  Mem,  which  may  be  easily  effected,  by  dimi- 
nishing or  increasing  the  quantity  of  mercury  in  tbe 
ball  D,     At  B  place  the  number  1.000,  which  shows 
that  every  flnid,  in  which  tbe  hydrometer  ainka  tn  B, 
has  its  specific  gravity  l.ooo,  or  that  of  distilled  water. 
The  hydrometer  it  then  to  be  pltnged  in  another  fluid 


*  solid,  tbe  tpeeific     low  dense  than  water,  suppose  oil,  whose  specific  gra- 
Digrtized  by  GoOgle  ^ 
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•KSptolse  vity  may  be  .900,  and  tbt  point  A  marked,  to  which 
n~-h«-u  it  tinkt.  Every  fluid,  tli  ere  fore,  in  which  the  hydro- 
"*  meter  sinks  to  A,  has  it*  specific  gravity  .900 j  and  if 
the  sole  AB  be  divided  into  equal  parte,  every  inter- 
mediate degree  of  specific  gravity  between  .900  and 
1,000  will  be  marked.  If  the  scale  AB  be  divided  in- 
to four  parte  in  the  point*  E,  F,  G,  the  fluid  in  which 
the  hydrometer  link*  to  G  will  nave  .975  for  its  spe- 
cific gravity ;  the  specific  gravity  of  that  in  which  it 
■inks  to  F  will  be  .9  jo,  end  so  on  with  tbe  other  points 
ef  division.  If  it  is  required  to  extend  the  range  of  tko 
instrument,  and  to  make  it  indicate  the  densities  of 
•uirU  specifically  lighter  than  water,  we  have  enry  to 
load  it  in  such  n  manner  as  te  make  it  sink  to  tbe  mid- 
dle of  the  scale  Fin  distilled  water;  and  by  taking  two 
fluids,  between  whose  densities  the  specific  gravity  of 
every  other  fluid  is  ooatained,  excepting  mercery  and 
metals  in  a  fluid  state,  to  determine,  at  before,  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  scale. 

IOI-  When  the  weight  ef  the  hydrometer  is  variable, 
fMardra-  let  E  be  the  point  to  which  it  sinks  in  two  different 
■•*•"  *    Jo  ids ;  and  let  W  be  the  absolute  weight  necessary  to 

wejht  b     ■■*•  h  *'Dk  t0  E  in  the  denwr  fluid'  smi  W^T°  tfco 
variable,      weight  necessary  to  make  it  aink  to  the  name  point  in 
«V  f.        the  lighter  (laid.     Let  S,  a  be  the  specific  gravitiee  of 
the  two  fluids,  and  V  the  volume  of  the  part  of  the  hy- 
drometer that  is  constantly  immersed.      Then  (83.) 
W=8xV,  W±p=»xV.     From  tbe  first  equation 

W 
we  have,  V=-=-,  ami  from  tbe  second  equation  Vs 

W       1  ,       ,     . 

=  -5-1   and  by  reduction 

c'xW±f.     Thus,  by  knowing  TV  and  tbe  weight 

p,  and  also  S  the  specific  gravity  of  one  of  tbe  fluids, 
which  will  be  1.000  if  that  fluid  be  water,  we  can  find 
t  the  specific  gravity  of  the  other  fluid. 

103.  When  the  weight  of  the  hydrometer  is  constant, 
f«M»  and  the  density  of  the  fluid  indicated  fay  tbe  depth  te 
"'"•"  '"  which  it  descends,  let  F,  E  he  the  points  to  which  it 
sink*  in  two  different  -fluids,  whose  specific  gravities  are 
S,  r,  W  the  absolute  weight  of  the  hydrometer,  V  the 
volume  of  the  part  immersed  when  the  hydrometer  hat 
sunk  to  E,  and  v  it*  volume  when  sank  t*  F.  Then 
(83.),   we   have  W-SxV,   and  W=«Xp, 
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temperature  produces  a  change  in  tbe  specific  gravity  of  or  spa*** 
the  spirits,  Mr  Jones  band  it  necessary  to  attach  a  tfaer-  Omsk™. 


which  the 


SXV- 


If  tbe  absolute 


sjoentb/  *X  »=8x  V,  and  #= 
weight  W,  therefore,  of  the  hydrometer  be  known,  and 
also  the  volumes  V,  v,  aod  the  specific  gravity  R  of  one 
or  the  fluids,  which  may  be  water,  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  other  fluid  may  be  determined  by  the  preceding 
formula.  When  the  figure  of  tbe  hydrometer  is  regu- 
lar, tbe  volumes  V,  v,  may  be  determined  georoetri- 
cally ;  but  as  tbe  instrument  is  generally  of  an  irregular 
form,  the  following  method  should  be  employed. 

103.  The  hydrometers  of  Clarke  and  Desagolier*  dif- 
—    ferso  little  from  those  which  have  now  been  described, 
*'     that  they  are  not  entitled  to  n  more  particular  descrip- 
tion.   The  hydrometer  invented  by  Mr  William  Jones 
ej-  of  Holborn,  is  a  simple  and  accurate  instrument,  and 
**     requires  only  three  weights  to  discover  the  strengths  ef 
spirituous  liquors  from  alcohol  to  water.     Like  other 
instruments  of  the  same  kind,  it  is  adjusted  to  tbe  tem- 
perature of  60s  of  Fahrenheit }  bit  as  every  change  of 


spirits,  Mr  Jones  round  it  necessary  U 
meter  to  tbe  instrument,  and  thus  make  a  proper  al-  ' 
lowance  for  every  variation  of  temperatore.  Almost 
all  bodies  expand  with  beat  and  contract  with  coblt 
and  as  their  volume  becomes  different  at  different  tern- 
peratnres,  their  specific  gravities  mnst  also  (70.)  be  va- 
riable, and  will  diminish  with  an  increase  of  tempera- 
ture. M,  Hooiberg,  and  M.  Eiseuxohased  found  that 
the  absolute  weight  of  a  cubic  inch  of  branny  wua  four 
drams  43  grains  in  winter,  and  only  four  drams  31 
grains  in  summer,  and  that  the  difference  in  spirits  of 
nitre  was  still  greater.  It  ha*  been  found,  indeed, 
upon  an  average,  that  32  gallons  of  spirits  in  winter 
wiH  expaod  te  33  gallons  in  summer.  As  the  strength 
of  spirituous  liquors  is  inversely  as  their  specific  gra. 
vities,  they  wilt  appear  much  stronger  in  sammer  than 
in  winter.  This  change  in  their  strength  bad  been  for- 
merly estimated  in  n  rough  way ;  hat  by  the  npedien- 
tion  of  the  thermometer,  and  by  adjusting  its  divisions 
experimentally,  Mr  Jones  has  reduced  it  to  pretty  ac- 
curate computation.  It  haa  already  been  stated  (93.) 
that  where  two  substances  ore  combined,  the  magnitude 
ef  the  compound  body  is  sometimes  greater  and  some- 
times less  than  tbe  sum  of  the  magnitudes  of  the  two 
ingredients,  and  that  this  mutual  penetration  parties. 
lady  happened  in  tbe  mixture  of  alcohol  and  water. 
In  strong  spirits,  this  concentration  is  sometimes  so 
great,  as  to  produce  a  diminution  of  four  gallows  in 
the  100 ;  for  if  te  100  gallons  of  spirit  of  wine  found 
by  the  hydrometer  to  be  66  gallons  in  the  100  over 
proof,  you  odd  66  gallon*  of  water  to  reduce  it  to  proof, ' 
tbe  mixture  will  consist  only  of  162  gallon*  instead  of 
166  of  proof  spirits.  This  mutual  penetration  of  the 
particles  of  alcohol  and  water  has  also  been  considered 
in  Mr  Jones's  hydrometer,  which  wo  shall  now  describe 
with  greater  minuteness. 

104.  In  fig.  7.  the  whole  mstrnmeot  is  represented  Plate 
with  the  thermometer  attached  to  k.  Its  length  AB  CCJJCV. 
is  about  9f  inches :  the  ball  C  is  made  of  hard  hrasn,  *••  7* 
and  nearly  oval,  having  its  cenjngote  diameter  about  if  - 
inches.  The  stem  AD  is  a  parade lopiped,  on  the  foar 
■idea  of  which  the  different  strengths  of  spirits  are  en- 
graved :  tbe  three  sides  which  do  not  appear  in  fig.  •}. 
are  represented  in  fig.  8.  with  tbe  three  weights  num.  Tig.  t. 
bored  i,  2,  3,  corresponding  with  the  sides  similarly 
marked  at  the  top.  If  the  instrument  when  placed  in 
the  spirits  sink*  to  the  divisions  on  tbe  stem  without  a 
weight,  their  strength  will  he  shewn  on  the  tide  AD 
marked  o  at  tbe  top,  and  any  degree  of  strength  from 
74  gallons  in  the  100  to  47  in  the  100  above  proof, 
will  thus  be  indicated,  if  the  hydrometer  dors  not  sink 
to  the1  divisions  without  a  weight,  it  mast  be  loaded  with 
any  of  the  weight*  I,  a,  3,  till  the  ball  C  is  completely 
immersed.  If  the  weight  N°  1  is  necessary,  the  fide 
marked  1  will  show  the  strength  ef  the  spirits,  from 
4610  13  gallons  in  the  100  above  proof.  If  tbe  weight 
ti°  2  is  employed,  the  corresponding  side  will  indicate 
the  remainder  of  overproof  to  proof,  marked  3*  in  the  in- 
strument, and  likewise  every  gallon  in  100  under  proof, 
down  to  10.  When  the  weight  N°  3  is  wed,  tbe  aide 
similarly  marked  will  show  any  strength  from  30  gal- 
lons in  the  100  nnder  proof,  down  to  water;  which  is 
marked  W  in  the  scale.  The  small  figures,  as' 4  at  66, 
J,f»ltfi,  at  at  48  (6g.  7.)  indiwrtn  tbt  V    ' 
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Or  Bailie  of  bulk  which  takes  place  when  water  it  mixed  with 
ilnntitt,  spirits  of  wine  in  order  to  reduce  it  to  proof:  thus,  if 
~*~'~J  the  i  spirit  be  61  gallons  in  the  too  over  proof,  and  if 
6l  gallons  of  water  are  added  io  order  to  render  it 
proof,  the  magnitude  of  the  mixture  will  be  3I  gallons 
leu  than  the  sum  of  the  magnitude*  or  the  ingredients, 
that  is,  instead  of  being  161  it  will  be  only  157I  gal- 
tons.  The  thermometer  F  connected  with  the  hydro- 
meter, has  four  columns  engraved  upon  it,  two  on  one 
side  as  seen  in  the  figure,  and  two  on  the  other  side. 
When  any  of  the  scaleinpon  the  hydrometer,  marked 
O,  I,  2,  3,  are  employed^,  the  column  of  the  thermome- 
ter similarly  marked  raust.be  used,  and  the  number  at 
which  the  mercury  stands  carefully  observed.  The  di- 
visions commence  at  the  middle  of  each  column  which 
is  marked  s,  and  is  equivalent  to  a  temperature  of  60 
degrees  of  Fahrenheit ;  then,  whatever  number  of  di- 
visions the  mercury  stands  above  the  zero  of  the  scale, 
tbe  same  number  of  gallons  in  tbo  100  must  the  spirit 
be  reckoned  weaker  than  the  hydrometer  indicates,  and 
whatever  number  of  divisions  the  mercury  stands  below 
the  zero,  so  many  gallons  in  the  1  8'j  must  the  spirit  be 
reckoned  stronger. 
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Part 


fans  lately  been  made  by  Mr  Nicholson,  whs  has  rendered  of  s»«i 
it  capable  of  ascertaining  the  specific  gravities  boib  of  Guikk 
solids  and  fluids.  Io  fig.  IO.  Filt  hollow  ball  of  cop-  **"*" 
per  attached  to  the  dish  AA  by  a  stem  B,  made  of  bar-  **  ,c' 
dened  steel.  To  the  lower  extremity  of  tbc  ball  is  nf- 
fixed  a  kind  of  iron  stirrup  FF,  carrying  another  dish 
O  of  sucb  s  weight  as  to  keep  the  stem  vertical  when 
the  instrument  is  afloat.  The  parts  of  the  hydrometer 
are  so  adjusted,  that  when  the  lower  dish  G  is  empty, 
snd  the  upper  dish  AA  contains  ICOO  grain-i,  it  will 
sink  in  distilled  water  at  the  temperature  of  60s  of 
Fahrenheit,  so  that  the  surface  of  the  fluid  rosy  cut  tbe 
stem  EB  at  tbe  point  D.  In  order  to  measure  the 
specific  gravities  or  fluids,  let  the  weight  of  the  instru- 
ment, when  loaded,  be  accurately  ascertained.  Then, 
this  weight  is  equal  to  that  of  a  quantity  of  distilled 
water  at  tbe  temperature  of  60*,  having  the  same  vo- 
lume as  that  part  of  tbe  instrument  which  is  below  the 
point  D  of  the  stem.  If  tbe  hydrometer,  therefore,  is 
immersed  to  the  point  D  in  any  other  fluid  of  the  same 
temperature,  which  may  be  done  by  increasing  or  dimi- 
nishing the  weights  in  the  dish  AA,  the  difference  be- 
wem  this  last  weight  and  1000  grains  will  express  the 


Pi  ate 


TMear*i  by-       105.  Tbe  patent  hydrometer  invented  by  Mr  Dicas  of      difference  between  equal  bulks  of  water  and  the  other 
dvoiartcf      ,-  ,  ,.     .  ......        fluia.    Now  s»  tlle  weight  of  the  m^ss  of  water  is  equal 

to  the  weight  of  the  instrument,  which  may  be  called 
W,  tbe  above-mentioned  difference  or  D  most  be  either 
added  to  or  subtracted  from  W,  (according  at  .the 
weight  in  tbe  dish  A  A  was  increased  or  diminished)  it) 
order  to  have  the  weight  of  an  equal  bulk  of  the  fluid  j 
then  W=fcD  will  be  to  W  as  the  specific  gravity  of  tbe 
given  fluid  is  to  that  of  water.  This  ratio  will  be  ex- 
pressed with  considerable  accuracy,  as  the  cylindrical 
stem  of  tbe  instrument  being  no  more  than  j^-th  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  will  be  elevated  or  depressed  nearly 
an  inch  by  the  subtraction  or  addition  t>f  ^  of  a  grain, 
and  will,  therefore,  easily  point  out  any  cbaogea  of 
weight,  not  lets  than  -tV  of  a  grain,  or  ?*£&*;  of  the 
whole,  which  will  give  the  specific  gravities  to  five 
places  of  figures.  The  solid  bodies  whose  specific  gra- 
Tities  are  to  be  determined  by  this  hydrometer,  mutt  not 
exceed  1000  grains  in  weight.  For  this  purpose,  im- 
merse the  instrument  in  distilled  water,  and  load  the  up- 
per dish  till  the  surface  of  the  water  is  on  a  level  with 
the  point  D  of  the  stem.  Then,  if  tbe  weight  required 
to  produce  this  equilibrium  be  exactly  1000  grains,  tbe 
temperature  of  tbe  water'will  be  6o°  of  Fahrenheit  ; 
but  if  they  be  greater  or  less  than  1000  grains,  the  wa- 
ter will  be  colder  or  warmer.  After  noting  down  the 
weight  necessary  for  producing  an  equilibrium,  unload 
the  upper  dish,  and  place  on  it  the  body  whose  specific 
gravity  is  required.  Increase  the  weight  in  the  upper 
dish,  till  tbe  instrument  sinks  to  the  point  D,  and  tbe 
difference  between  this  new  weight  and  the  weight  for- 
merly noted  down  will  be  the  weight  of  tbe  body  in 
air.  Place  tbe  body  in  the  tower  dish  G,  and  add 
weights  in  the  upper  dish  till  the  hydrometer  again 
sinks  to  D.  This  weii(ht  will  be  the  difference  be- 
tween 1000  grains  and  the  weight  of  the  body  in  wa- 
ter ;  and  since  the  weight  of  the  body.  in.  air,  and  its 
weight  in  water,  are  ascertained,  its  lost  of  weight  ^. 
will  be  known,  and  consequently  its  specific  ■  ipeei.*".  ■-» 
ty  (80.).  S,,. 

roS.  The  areometer  or  hydrometer  of  M.deParcieox    -flrn 
consists. of  a  until  glass  phial  EG»  about  two  inches  is  clx,I,,t 
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witfcaslid-l<'vcrP00''  possesses  all  tbe  advantages  of  that  which 
iai  rule,  b'1  io*  heen  described,  hut  is  superior  to  it  in  regard 
to  tbe  accuracy  with  which  it  estimates  tbe  aberration 
arising  from  a  change  of  temperature.  It  is  construct- 
ed in  the  common  form,  with.  36  different  weights, 
which  are  valued  from  o  to  370,  including  tbe  divisions 
on  the  stem  ;  but  the  chief  improvement  consists  in  an 
ivory  sliding  rule  which  accompanies  the  instrument. 
In  order  to  understand  tbe  construction  of  this  slid- 
ing rule  the  leader  must  have  recourse  to  the  insuu- 
,  rnent  itself. 
***j?h,,u*  106.  Quin's  universal  hydrometer  it  constructed  in 
drstaeter  ltlc'1  *  manner,  as  to  ascertain,  with  the  greatest  ex- 
pedition, the  strength' of  any  spirit  from  alcohol  to  wa- 
ter, and  also  the  concentration  and  specific  gravity  of 
each  different  strength.  With  the  assistance  of  four 
SCLXV.  weights,  it  discovert  likewise  the  gravity  of  worts,  and 
**"■  *'  it  therefore  of  more  universal  use  than  any  other  hydro- 
meter. The'  instrument  is  represented  in  fig.  9.  with 
the  four  sidet  of  its  stem  graduated  and  marked  at  the 
top  to  at  to  correspond  with  the  weights  below.  The 
tide  of  the  stem  marked  A,  B,  C,  D,  &.C  to  Z,  shows 
the  strength  ofany  spirit  from  alcohol  to  water,  and  the 
three  other  sides  numbered  1,  2,  3.  are  adapted  for 
worts.  The  variation  of  density  arising  from  the  con- 
traction and  dilatation  ofthe  fluid  is  determined  by  means 
of  a  sliding  rule,  differing  very  little  from  that  of  Mr  Di- 
sss. In  order  to  use  this  instrument,  place  sny  of  the 
weights,  if  necessary,  on  the  stem  at  C  ;  find  the  tem- 
perature of  the  spirit  by  a  thermometer,  and  bring  the 
star  on  tbe  sliding  rule  to  the  degree  of  heat  on  the 
thermometer's  scale ;  then  opposite  to  tbe  number  of 
the  weight  and  the  letter  un  the  stem,  you  have  the 
strength  of  tbe  spirit  pointed  out  on  the  sliding  rnle, 
which  is  lettered  and  numbered  in  the  tame  way  as  the 
instrument  and  weights.  In  ascertaining  the  strength 
of  worts,  the  weight  N°  4  it  alwaya  to  continue  on  tbe 
hydro 03 etir,  and  the  weights,  N°  I,  2,  3,  are  adapted 
^^        ,  to  me  sides  N°  1,  2, 3,  of  the  square  stem,  which  point 

ifyfaMuT"  *  out  ****  eEacl  P*™1*  °f  ,D«  warn. 

tir.        "         107.  A  considerable  improvement  on  tbe  hydrometer 
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Chap.  II.  HTDROD 

Of  Spteifle  diameter  end  seven  incite*  long,  having  its  bottom  at 

Omrtiiei.  Ant  as  possible.     The  mouth  is  closed  with  a  cork  stop- 

*         per,  into  which  is  inserted  a  straight  iron  or  brass  wire 

*' ci  xvi  ^'^'  "^out  B  ''ne  '"  diameter,  and  30  inches  long. 
it'_  ,.  '  When  two  fluids  are  to  he  compared,  the  bottle  is  load- 
ed in  such  a  manner  by  the  introduction  of  small  shot, 
that  the  instrument,  when  plunged  in  the  lightest  of  the 
fluids,  sinks  so  deep  as  to  leave  only  the  extremity  of 
the  wire  above  its  surface,  while  in  the  heaviest  fluid, 
the  wire  is  some  inches  below  the  surface.  The  same 
effect  may  be  produced  by  fixing  a  little  dish  F  to  the 
top  of  the  wire,  and  varying  the  weights,  or  by  alter- 
ing the  thickness  of  the  wire.  The  areometer  tuns 
constructed,  will  indicate  the  smallest  differences  of  spe- 
cific gravity,  and  such  minute  variations  of  density,  ari- 
sing from  a  change  of  temperature,  which  would  be  im- 
perceptible by  any  other  hydrometer.  The  motion  of 
an  instrument  of  this  kind,  says  Montncla,  was  so  sen- 
sible, that  when  immersed  in  water  of  the  usual  tempe- 
rature, it  sank  several  inches  while  the  rays  of  the  son 
fell  upon  the  water,  and  instantly  rose  when  his  rays 
ware  interoeptrd.  la  one  of  the  areometers  used  by 
Depareienx,  an  interval  of  six  lines  in  the  stem  corre- 
sponded to  a  change  of  density  about  yysTT  of  ihe  whole, 
,       (Atem.  dt  VAcad.  Paris  1766,  p.  158.). 

.    1  109-  In   order  to   determine  the  strength  of  spirits 

ltr-  "  '  with  the  greatest  expedition,  Professor  Wilson  of  Glas- 
gow employed  a  very  simple  method.  His  hydrometer 
consists  of  a  number  of  glass  beads,  the  specific  gravi- 
ties of  each  of  which  vary  in  a  known  ratio.  When 
the  strength  of  any  spirit  is  to  lie  tried,  the  glass  beads. 
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which  sire  all  numbered,   are   to  be  thrown   into  it.  nrspteila 
Some  of  those  whose  specific  gravity  exceeds  that  of  the  Grant™, 
spirit,  will  sink  to  the  bottom,  while  others  will  swim      ™V™ 
on  the  top,  or  remain  suspended  in  the  fluid.     That 
which  neither  sinks  to   the   bottom  nor  swims  on  the 
surface,  will  indicate  by  its  number  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  spirits  (78.).     For  an  account  of  the  Patent 
Beads  constructed  by  Mrs  Lovi  of  Edinburgh,  in  all 
respects  the  most  accurate  apparatus  for  this  purpose, 
see  note  under  Spirituous  Liquors. 

Sect.  III.  On  Tables  of  Specific  Gravities. 
I  ID.  As  the  knowledge  of  the  specific  gravities  of  T»u"  •' 
bodies  is  of  great  use  in  all  the  branches  of  sa«*smqi*t,l*J*2j!* 
philosophy,  we  have  given  the  following  table,  publish- 
ed in  the  enlarged  edition  of  Ferguson's  Lectures,  2d 
edition.  It  comprehends  the  greater  part  of  Brisaon's 
tables,  and  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  that  has  yet 
been  published.  The  names  of  the  minerals,  as  given 
in  Kir  wan  *s  Mineralogy,  have  in  general  been  adopt- 
ed ;  and  such  as  have  been  discovered  since  the  publi- 
cation of  that  work  will  be  found  in  later  works.  When 
the  specific  gravities  of  any  substance,  as  determined  by 
different  authors,  seem  to  he  at  variance,  the  different 
results  are  frequently  given,  and  the  names  of  the  che- 
mists prefixed  by  whom  these  results  were  obtained. 
The  substances  in  the  table  have,  contrary  to  the  usual 
practice,  been  disposed  in  an  alphabetical  order.  This 
was  deemed  more  convenient  for  the  purposes  of  refe- 
rence, than  if  they  bad  been  divided  into  classes,  or  ar- 
ranged according  to  the  order  of  their  densities.. 
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ACACIA,  iusplsaated  juice  of,. 
Acid,  nitric, 

muriatic, 

red  acetous, 

white  acetous, 

distilled  acetous, 

sulphuric, 

highly  concentrated, 
nitric,  highly  concentrated, 

formic, 

phosphoric, 

citric, 

of  oranges, 
of  g 


Actyoolke,  glassy, 

/Ether,  sulphuric, 
nitric, 
muriatic, 
acetic, 
Agate,  oriental, 
onyx, 
speckled, 
cloudy, 


■-5*53 

1.2715 

1.1 940 
1. 015 1 
1.0135 
1.0095 

1.0626 
1.8409 
2.125 
1.580 
1.500 
0.994J 
*>5J75 
'•°345 
1.873 1 
1.0176 
1:0581 
1.0141 
£*-95° 
1 3-903 
0.7396 
0.9088 
0.7196 
0.8664 
0.5901 

«SW 

2.607 

2.6253 


Agate,  stained, 

x£3  24 

veined. 

2.6667 

Icelandic, 

2.348 

2.5881 

of  Havre, 

Jaxpre, 

2.6356 
2.5891 

Herborisee, 

Iritee, 

*$53S 

Air,  atmospheric, 

Barom.       29.75? 
Thermom.  32.      V 

0.00122 

Barom.        29.85?       L—iiisr. 
Thermom.  SA  .S3       *'ava"*r- 

0.001 2308 

Alabaster  of  Valencia, 

£638 

veined. 

2.691 

of  Piedmont, 

2.693 

of  Malta, 

X699 

yellow,, 
Spanish  saline, 

*^99 

a-7'3 

oriental  white. 

a.730 

ditto,  semi  transparent, , 

2.762 

stained  brown, 

X8761 

of  Malaga  pink, 

of  D  alias, 

2.61 10 

Alcohol,  highly- rectified, 

0-8293 

commercial. 

0.7371 
0.8527 

15  parts  water  1  part 

14                      % 

0.«674 

»3                    3 

0.-8815 

12.                     *: 
11                    S 

0.8947 

7l8 

or  sptaife  Alcohol,  10  parti  water  6 


I  "J 

»  «4 

•  'J 

'  AMuwood, 
Aloes,  hepatic, 

MMtriae, 
Akucbt,  oaociferaa.  can, 
Alamine,  MjphftU  of, 
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Asbestos,  mountain  cork. 


Part! 


0.9199 
0.9317 
0.9427 

0.9519 

0-9594 
0.9674 
0.9733 
0.9791 
0.985a 
0.9919 
Mutchenbroek.  0.8000 
1.3586 
J-3795 
1.0604 
1,7140 


Mutckembroek, 

saturated  selntion  of, 
twp.420,   Walton, 
Aatbar,  fallow  transparent, ' 


red, 

Ambergris, 

Amethyst,  ooowob.     See  Bosk  «cj«Ul. 

penetrated  with  water, 

-Ami, 


AawuthSaite  fresn  Baschan, 
Bayreoth, 
Ammoniao,  lipoid, 

muriate  of,  Mtuehenbroek. 

saturated  solution  of, 

temp.  42*,   Wattm. 

AuJalmite,  or  hardener,  Hiiuy. 


1.033 
1.0780 
1-0055 
1.0834 
1.0829 

{0.7800 
0.9  26  j 
a.750 
0.9088 
1.5662 
a-3'34 
3-3803 
a.584 
2.916 
0.8970 
M53° 

1.073 
3-165 


Apple- 

Aquai 


sulphur  of 

ore,  gray  and  foliated,    Kirwan. 

radiated,        Kirwan. 

red,  La  Met  Aerie. 

Kiaproth. 

se,  Mtuehenbroek. 

we.    See  Beryl. 


Areea,  inspissated  jo.ee  of, 
Arctizttc,  or  wernerite, 
Argiflitc,  -or  slate  day, 

Arnotto, 
Arregea  spar, 

Arsenic  bloom,  Pharmacol]  te, 
fused, 

native, 

pyrites,  common, 


1.0857 

J-4573 

3.606 

J  2.600 

\  2.680 
0.5956 

HMuy.     2.946 


Daadrnda, 
Kirwan. 


Kiaproth. 
Bergman. 

Kirwan. 


La  Met  Aerie. 
Srinoa. 
•native,  orpiraent, 
glass  of,  (arsenic  of  the  (hops), 

Asbeathite,  Xirwa*. 


Bergman. 
penetrated  with 
water, 
ripe,  liriuon, 

penetrated  with  water, 
•tarry, 

penetrated  with  water, 
nnripe, 

peaetrated  wkh  water, 


V  0.6806  Qt  IshK 
1  0.9933  Q-wic 
fi.X49iW- 


Asb  trunk, 
Aaphalta  m,  -codes!  re, 


3- '65 
1.0284 

'  occidental,  1.0426 

Antimony,  glass  of,  4-9464 

in  a  metallic  state,  fuied,  i  ,  ogl 

Kiaproth,    6.720 


Asiafoctida, 

Avecitariac,  semi  transparent, 

opaque, 
Aegite,  octahedral  banaltea, 

Aturo  stone,  or  lapis  lazuli, 

oriental, 
•f  Siberia, 


Barolite,  or  witberite, 
Baroselenite,  or  barytas 
white. 


Turm. 


Ham*. 

Werner. 
Rem**. 


,349a 

i  *-349* 

*-5779 

2.6994 

3.0808 

a-9958 

3-0343 

0.8450 

0.800 

■•45o 

2-060 

1.070 

1.165 

1. 3*7J 

a.6667 

2.6426 

3.aa6 

3-47' 

3-777 

a.7675 

3.896 

a.7714 

2-94J4 


(44 

14  3 

I4.8 


1.1, 

octahedral, 

in  stalactites, 

sulphate  of,  satire,       Kirwan, 

carbonate  of,  native, 


4.0643 
4.36I 
4.440 
3-750 
■4-°9° 
0.7930 


Basaltes, 


2.640 
8.310 
5.670 
4.791 
5.600 
6.521 
5-45* 
3-594» 
V  3-000 
ll'J" 


from  the  Giant's  causeway, 
prismatic  from  Aovergne, 
of  St  Tnbery, 

Bans,  a  joice  of  the  piae, 

Bay  tree,  Spanish, 

Bdellium, 

Beech- wood, 

white, 
Benzoin, 

Beryl,  oriental  aquamarine, 
occidental, 

or  aquamarine, 
■chorions,  or  aborlite, 
Beuar,  oriental, 


Bergman. 


.300 
1-338 
4-400 

.865 
4-430" 
4.4909 
4-4434 
4.471a 
4.2984 
f  4-000 

i  4-460 
It!" 


Muschenbrock. 


33» 
=■979 
3.000 
2.864 
2421c 
2.7948 
1-0441 
0.8220 
1.1377 

MuKhe.br.eli.  0.8520 
■  0338 
1.0231 
1.0924 

SM9" 
2.723 

l*-7J9 


Bifmuib,  native, 

aulphntated, 


Iliu,. 

Kt'rwtm. 
KirvHm. 
Brits**. 


m  a  aMtallia  atalt,  fawt, 

Digitized  by  VjOO; 


3S"4 
1.666 
2.233 
9-J7» 
6.231 
4.37; 
975< 
9.822 

"— • 


;hap.  n. 

fBpeoilta  Bittmea,  of  JutWft, 

;»*&«.  Black-coal,  pitch  coal,  Wiedemann. 

V  alate  coal,  English,        Kirwan, 

Biclscbowitz, 
cannel  colli 
Blende,  yellow, 

farowa,  foliated, 
black, 


Blood,  human, 


Bole*, 

Boae  of  an  ox, 

Boracilc, 

Bar**, 

Saturated  lolttlioil  of, 
temp.  42°, 
BoarMtiite, 
Roxweoa,  Fmicb, 
Dutch, 
dry. 
Brass,  common,  cait, 
wiredrawn, 
cait,  not  hammered, 
Brea.it  wood,  Tad, 
Brick, 
Butter, 


HYDRODYNAMICS. 

1.104        Cedar,  wiM, 


3»3° 
3.500 

.  .—{Kg 

2.5867 
16151 

3-6059 
*Mfi 
2.6645 

« — {tS 

Muuhenbroek.       2.252 

'  Wtdym.      2.657 

Ma&ekenbrutk.       0.71  JO 


Chrysolite  ofthe  jewellers, 
of  Brawl, 


Hifuf. 
Britmn, 


Wmtvm. 


5.576        Cnrytopraee, 
Muschenbroek.      0.9120      Crystal.     See  i?oc*. 
Muxhenbroek,      1.3280      Crystalline  lent, 
Jarm.      1.030        -■       ■ 

7.824 

8.544 

8.396 
UuKkcn&nek.      1.03 10 

2.000 

0.9423 


3-7» 

3-79* 
2.782 
2.692 
1-34° 
3.410 
2.489 
3-250 


Cacao  butter, 
Cachibou,  gum, 


Brtttoit. 
L*  Met  Aerie. 


Camsecby  waad,  or  logwood,  Mutcheiibrotk. 


0.8916 
1 .0640 
3-52J 
4.100 

r  1.700 
<  1.240 

(.'■434 

0.91: 


Cinnabar,  dark  red,  from  Deo* 

Fonts,                             Kirtran. 
from  AlmaeVo,                   Bruton. 
cryrtnlrrzed,       Briiion. 
Cinnamon,  volatile  oil  of, 
Citron  tree,                               Muichenbrotk. 
Clinkstone,                                             Khfntf,. 
Gores,  volatile  ail  of. 

Cobalt,  ia  a  metallic  it  ate,  fused, 

we,g»J> 

Haui/. 

Kirwan. 

ochre,  black,  indurated, 

Geiiert. 

Titreona  oxide  of, 

f  2.01 

la-4' 


Cocoa  wood, 


CaoDtckouc,  olaalic  gum,  or  India  rubber, 
Caragaa,  resin  of  the  Mexican  tree  caragna, 
Carbon  of  compact  earth, 
Carnelian,  ttalaclitc, 


•pockM, 

veined, 

3L, 


o-9335 
1. 1244 
1.3292 
'■J977 
2.6137 
3.6234 
2.6217 
a.6301 
2.6120 
2.6133 

Cat's  eye,  ***"*  {l$?s 

F»7.      '  2.5675 

Cillew,  2.6573 

lackish,  3-2593 

Catobew,  juice  of  an  Indian  tree,  1.3980 
Cauatic  ammoniac,  solution  of,  or  fluid' 

volatile  alkali,  0.697 

Cedar  tote,  American,  Mntcnenbroek.  0.5608 


0.9887      Coccmite, 


Columbism, 
Copal,  opaque, 

transparent, 

Madagascar, 

Chinese, 

Copper,  native, 

from  Siberia, 
Hungary, 
are,  compact  vitreous, 

Cornish,  Kirwan. 

purple,  from  Bonsai,  Kiru-an. 
from  Lorraine,      La  Metkerie. 


MuseAenbroek.  1.0403 
Dundrada.  3.316 
Ratchet.  5.918 
1.1308 
I.0452 
1.0600 
I.0628 

■—  {;& 

BSm/.     8.5084 


GtBtri. 


7.7*8 
4.U9 
S-4J» 

4-9  J* 
4.300 
4.983 
J.4J7 
4.080 

.     .fT"?'      <-344 

La  Methmt.      4.500 

Digiz^CSSk&gle 


tfiedermmn. 
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Of  Speoifo  Copper  or*,  Foliated,  florid,  red,     Wiedemann.  3.950 

Gnritkt  azure,  radiated,  Wiedemann.  3.331 

1    "  1       '  Briiton.  3.608 

emerald,  La  Metherie.  3.85.0 

Hauy.  3.300 

arseniate,  of,  a.549 

sulphate  of,  saturated  solution  of, 

temp.  42°,  Wattox.  j.150 

drawn  into  wire,  8  878 

fused,  7.788 

Copper-iand,  muriate  of  copper,  La  Metherie.  3.750 

Herrgen.  4.43 1 

Cerk,  "      '     '       ' 

Corundum  of  India, 


HYDRODYNAMICS. 

Flint, 


Biumenbach. 


Part 


of  Chin., 
Croat-atone,  or  Staurolyte, 


Cryolite, 
Cube  iron  ore, 


Cyanite, 

Cyder, 

Cypres*- wood,  Spanish, 

D 

Diamond  oriental,  colonrleai, 

rose-col  cored 


Muichenbroek.  0.2400 

Klaproth.  3.710 

Bourntm.  3.875 

3.981 

Hauy.  2.333 

Hever.  2.353 

Kariten.  2.957 

Bournon.  3.000 

i/i'uy.  3.964 

Sauiture,jun.  3.517 

Hermann.  2.622  - 

1.0181 

Muichenbroek.  0.6440 


Dragons  blood, 


orange- coloured, 
green -col  on  red, 
blue-coloured, 
Brazilian, 

yellew, 


3.53ia 
3-53'° 
3-55«> 
3-5238 
3-5 '54 
3-4444 
3-5' 85 
1.2045 


Ebony,  Indian, 

American, 
Elder  tree, 
Eteroi, 
Elm  trunk, 
Emerald, 

of  Pern, 

of  Bruit, 

Euclaie, 
EuphorbiuRi. 


Mutchenbroek.   1,209a 

Muschenbroek.    1.3310 

Muichenbroek.   0.6950 

1.0182 

Muschenbroek.    0.6710 

Werner.    2.600 

Briiton.   2,7755 

Hauy.  2.723 

Hauy.    3.062 
I.  J  244 


Fat  of  beef, 
Teal, 
mot  tot), 
bogs, 

Felspar,  freah, 

AdnUria, 


FUbert  tree, 
Fir,  male, 

Fiabet  eye*,  nan 


0.9231 
0.9342 
0.9235 
0.9368 
Hauy.    2.438 

rtoor,  BrittanX  x6o7 

2.518 
J  2.589 

Muichenbroek.    0.6c 00 

Muichenbroek.   0.5500 

MuKhinbroth.   0.4980 

of  a  mineral,  3.5782 


(potted, 

oynx, 

of  Retines, 

oY  England, 

variegated,  of  Limoaio, 

Teined, 


Egyptian 
black, 
Fluor,  white, 
red, 
green, 
blue, 
violet, 
■par, 


2-594 

a.6057 

2.5867 

2.6644 

2.6538 

2.6087 

a-2431 

2.61  ai 

2.5648 

258  a 

3-'55 

3-iJ»< 

3.182 

3.KS9 

3-178 


13-2C 


Gadolinite,  Hauy. 

Gal  ban  um, 

Galena.     See  Lead  Glance. 

Galipot,  a  joice  of  the  pine, 

Gamboge, 

Garnet,  precious,  of  Bohemia,      KiaprotA. 

Werner. 

Kattner. 


Tolcanic, 

34  face*. 

of  Syria, 

in  dodecahedra]  crystals, 

common. 


See  Air. 


Gal,  atmospheric 
Gas,  miotic,  pure— 
Barom.  29.75 
Barom.  29.85  i 
Therm.  54J    _J 
oxygenous, 

hydrogenoai, 

carbonic  acid, 


Barom.  29.85  \ 
Therm.  54*    J 

ammoniacal, 

Barom,  29. 85 1 
Therm.  54}    J 
▼aponr,  aqueous, 


Werner. 
Kattner. 


1.0819 

1.2220 

4.085 

4.188 

4.230 

4-351 

2.468 

4.000 
4-0637 
3-576 

3.688 


Lavoitier. 


Davy.. 
Lavoitier, 


■olpboT ,  .—..  „.,... 

■A       ,    .     ner'  54* 

acid  sulphurous, 
acid  mariatic, 
Gimaol, 


29-85? 


Jig :  zed  by 


0.001146 
O.OC  1 1 89 

0.001305 
O.O01387 
O.O01356 
0.000099 

-   ,    O.000095 

liallon.    0.000123 

Britten.   0.001862 

Lavoitier.    0.001845 

0.001411 

Kirwan.   0.OCI463 

Britton.   0,001302 

0.000706 

Briiton.  0.000654 

Kirwan.    0.000735 
Daiton.    0.OO0862 

&««««.  i°-oco874 

1 0.000923 

Pictet.    0.000751 

Watt.    0.000825 

Kirwan.    S  O-OO1886 

t3-13t 

0.002539 

0.002135 

Brmon.  4.000 


jtinwm.  4.000 


3hap.II.                                 HYDRO  D 

ir  Spcoila  Glance-coal,  slaty, 

MetAerie. 

1.300 

Klaprath. 

^■53° 

■  »  "    '  Glut,  white  flint, 

3.00 

crown, 

2.52a 

co  rum  on  pUle, 

2.760 

yellow  plate, 

■.520 

white,  or  French  crystal, 

3.8912 
2.488  a 
2.8548 

St  Gobins, 

nB, 
bottle, 

2-7325 

Luitb  crystal, 

3.189 

green, 

2.6423 

borax. 

2.6070 

fluid. 

3-3*9 

of  Bohemia , 

a-3959 

of  Cherbourg, 

M59« 

of  St  Cloud, 

,3-»549 

animal, 

2.5647 

mineral, 

2.2694 

Gold,  pare,  of  24  cuati  fine,  rated,  but  not 

hammered. 

19.258 

the  same  hammered, 

19.342 

Eugliib  standard,  22  caratl  fine,  filled, 

but  not  hammered. 

18.888 

guinea  of  George  II. 

17.150 

gainea  of  George  III. 
Parisian  standard,  22  carats 

17.629 

,  not  ham- 

mered, 

17486 

the  aame  hammered, 

17.589 

Spanish  gold  eoin, 

1 7-655 

Holland  doeatt, 

19.352 

trinket  standard,  20  caratl, 

not  ham- 

mered. 

*  5-709 

the  aame  hammered. 

15-775 

Partugoeee  coin. 

17.9664 

French  money,  21$  carats,  fused, 

17.4022 

coined, 

7.6474 

French  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII. 

"7-553I 

Granite,  red  Egyptian, 
gray,  Egyptian, 

2.6541 

2.7279 

beautiful  red, 

2.7609 
2.7163 

or  Girsrdmor, 

violet  of  Gyromagny, 

2.6852 

red  of  Dauphiny, 

2.6431 
2.6836 

green,—— 

radiated,         ■  ■ 

2.6678 
2.6384 
2.7378 

red  of  Senior, 

gray  of  Bretagne, 

yellowish, 

3.6136 

of  Carinthia,  blue, 

Kirwan. 

3.9564 

Greni  telle, 

3.0626 

of  Danphinv, 

2.8465 

Graphic  ore. 

MuUcr.. 

5-7*3 

Graphite.     Bee  Plumbago. 

Grenutite.     See  SUurotidc. 

Gam  Arabic, 

i-«*3 

tregacantb, 

1.3161 

seraphic, 

1. 201 

cherry  tree, 

I4817 

Batsora, 

J.4346 

Acajou, 

I.4456 

Monbarn, 

14206 

Cittte, 

I.22I6 

ammoniac. 

«.207I 

1.2289 

Gayac, 

Vol,  X.  Part  II. 

ODYNAMICS. 

Gum  lac, 
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I  d'orient, 
d 'Occident, 
Gunpowder  in  a  loose  heap, 

solid, 
Gypsum,  opaque, 

compact,  specimen 

collection, 


I.1390 
1.0284 
I.0426 
o8j6 
0.931 
1-745 
2.1679 
the  Leakean 

2.939 

{SB 

impure,  2.473 

foliated,  mixed  with  granular  lime- 
stone, Kirwan.      2.725 
alabaster,  Ward.     1.872 
•emitraasparent,  2.3062 
fine  ditto, 

opaque, 
rhomboids!,    ' 
ditto,  10  faces, 
coniform,  cry  stall  ised, 
striated  of  France, 
of  Chins, 
flowered, 
spathic  opaque, 

semi  transparent, 
grannlarly  foliated,  in  the  Leakean  " 

collection,  Kirwan.     2.900 

mixed  with  marl,  of  a  slaty  form,     2.473 

H 

Hazel,  Matchettbnek.     0.606 

Heavy  spar,  fresh,  itraieht,  lamellar.  J  4-3°° 

€.4*5°° 

columned,  not  above     4.500 

Heliotropinm,     '  Kirwan,  j"*6a9 

Blwnmbach.       2.633 
Hematites.     See  Ironstone. 
Hallow  spar,  Chiastolhe, 
Hone,  razor,  white, 

penetrated  with  water, 
razor,  white  and  black, 

Hnemystone,  or  Mellilite, 


a.3741 
2.2642 
a.3114 
2.3117 

2,3060 
2.3057 
2.3088 
*-3«59 
2.3746 
3-3  ">8 


Hornblende,  < 


Kirwan. 


resplendent,  Labrador,  Ktrwao. 
Schiller  spar,       'Kirwan, 


2.944 
2.6763 
2.8839 
3.1 271 
14500 

{as 

(3.600 
3.830 
3-350 
3-434  - 
2.882 
2^09 
3- "55 
3-i5° 
3220 
3-333 


j  2.53° 

I  2.6. 


Ram.  \ 
Kirwan. 
Horasune,  or  Petrosilex, 

-  1^53 

ferruginous,  2.813 

veined,  3.747 

Ho  ronton*,  gray-    See  Kinoan's  Mineralogy,  2.654 
blackish  gray,  2.744 

Jellowish  white,  2.563 

luiih,  and  partly  yellowish  er»T,  2.62Q 
3-638 


luiib,  and  partly  yellowish  gray,  ; 
dark  purplish  red  iron  shot, 

Dig :  zed  byA 
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Of  Speeite  Horn* tone,  greenish  white,  with  reddish  spot*, 
Oraritiet.  from  Lorraine,  2-53» 

*  iron   ■hot,    brownish  red,  outside 

2.813 


Hyalite, 
Hyacinth, 


bluish,  gray  intidi 


HYDRODYNAMICS. 

Iron  ore,  specular, 
ore,  specular, 


Hypocist, 


Jade,  or  Nephrite,  white, 


Kiruian. 
Kartlen. 

1.5263 


3.110 
4.000 

Sa-sas 


from  the  East  Indie*, 

of  Swiuerland,  Britton. 

combined   with   the   boracicacid  mnd 
boraeited  call, 


13.38 


Jumin,  Spanish, 
Jasper,  veined, 
red, 


Mutchenbroek. 


g™7» 

green, 

bright  green, 
deep  green, 
brownish  green, 
blackish, 
blood  coloured, 
heliotrope, 

flowered,  red  and  white, 
red  and  yellow, 
green  end  yellow, 
red,  green,  and  gray, 
red,  green,  and  yellow, 
universal, 
•gat", 
Jet,  a  bituminous  substance, 
Indigo, 

penetrated  with  water. 
Inspissated  juice  of  liquorice, 
I  rid!  am,    ore    of,    discovered    by    Mr    Ten- 


389 

2*60- 
0.7700 
2.6955 
2.6612 
2.691 1 
2.7101 
2.7111 
2.704a 
2-73J4 
2.6274 
2.3587 
2.6258 
2.6814 
2.6719 
2.6377 
2.6330 
2.8160 
2.6228 
2.7500 
2.6839 
2.7323 


1.2590 
0.7690 
1.009*. 
1.7228 


nant,  WoUatton,  19.500 

Iron,  cbromate  of,  from  the  department  of 

Var,  4.0326 

from  the  Ouralian  mountains,  in  * 

Siberia,  Laugut'er.     4.0579 

Sulphate  of,  saturated  solution,  temp. 

42.  Walton,     1.157 

fated,  hot  not  hammered,  _  7.200 


forged  into  ban, 

pyrites,  dodecahedral, 
from  Freyberg, 
1       Cornwall, 
cubic, 


57.600 
I  7.788 
'      4    £ 


Hatchet. 
GeUert.  4.662 
Kirwan,  4.789 
Britton.  4.702 
Hatchet, 


5"  4.698 
14-775 
■and,  magnetic  land,  from  Virginia,        4.600 


Ironstone,  red,  ochrey,        , 
compact, 
from  Siberia, 


2.9592 

2.9660 
S.9829 
Kirwan,     2.977 


,  ■  -      C  Britten. 


Part 

5.218 

Enm.  .4-jM 

I 5-070 

Witdtmann.     a-oja 

Kirwan.    3-423 

3.760 

SB! 


Kirwan. 


compact,      brown,      from      Bay- 

reuth,  /Shews.     3.551 

from  Tyrol,  Kirwan,     3.753 

cubic,  -BrtW  {j^3 

red  hematites,  Kirwan.  5.005 

GeUert,  4-740 

•  brown  hematites,  Kirwan.  3.951 

Ge/frrr,  3.789 

Wiedemann.  4.019 

Kiruian,' 


sparry,  or  calcareous, 


1  f  3-£40 

o .     *3!,e 

Bntton.  3.672 
decomposed,                       Jft'riMN.  -J  f-'lg- 

black,  compact,  Wiedemann,  4.076 

clay  reddle,  Britton.  3.139 

Blumenbach.  3.931 

clay,  lenticular,  Kirwan.  2.673 

clay,   conunoD,  from  Catbina  at 

Kaschait,                       Kirwan.  2.936 
from  Roscommon  in  Ire- 
land,           Rather***.  3-471 

sstt  r~!JS 

clay,  reniform  iron  ore,  Wiedemann.  2.574 

clay,  pea  ore,  Molingkof.  5.207 

Iron  ore,  lowland,  from  Sprottao,      Kirwan.  2-944 

Iserine,  a  mineral  from  the  Iter  in  Bohemia,  4-500 

Juniper  tree,  ilutvhenbroek.  0.5560 

Ivory,  dry,  1.8250 

Ivy  gum,  from  the  hedera  terrestris,  1.2948 


Kefiek.il,  or  Meerschaum,  Klaproth.     1.6000 
Kinkina,                                    Mmtehenbroek.     0.7840 

L 

Labdannm,  resin,  1.1862 

in  tortit,  3-4933 

Lapis  ntphriticae,  2.894. 

btcmatitts,  4-360 

jodaicss,  2.500 

maoatis,  2.270 

bepaticui,  2.666 

obsidianus,  3*348 

lazuli.     See  Azure  stone. 

Lard,  °-9478 

Lavender,  volatile  oil  of,  0.894 

Lead  glance,  or  galena,  common,  Geiltrt.     7.290 

from  Derbyshire,  Walton.  •}      -"2f 


Jig :  zed  by 


Google 


Jhap.  II. 

!r»&i«.,  L«d  gUnw,  compact. 


crystallized, 
radiated, 
from  the  Hub, 
Kantenbech, 
Kirtchnalder, 
are,  eotneoai, 

re  ni  for  m, 

of  black  lead, 

bine, 


HYDROD 

»— -IJiJS 

Britten.  7.587 

La  Metherie.  5.500 

Kirwan.  7.448 

Fauquth'n.  6. 140 

Fauquelin.  '" " 
C/unevix. 
BiadAeim. 


Y  N  A  M I  C  S. 

Manganese,  gray  ore  of,  striated, 
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from  Haguelgoet, 


black, 

white  from  Leadbilli, 


Mutehenbr 

Lenticular  ore  (aneniate  of  copper),  Bounton.     3. 
Lepidolite,  lilalite,  *"        ''       ' 

Lenzite, 
Lignum  vitse, 
Limestone,  compact, 


foliated, 
granular, 


Bri 


€■4.249  orspKtic 
1 4.756 


6.830 

6.065 
3.910 
6-745 
GeUert.     5.461 
6.O74 
Kiaproth.     6.60O 
Hauy.     6.909 
GeUert.     5.770 
CActmw.     7.336 
2£r«y.     6.559 
phosphorated  from  Wnnloek- 

head,  Kiaproth.     6.560 

ZtchoppaD,  Kloproth.     6.270 

Bringaw,  HSuy.     6.941 

red  5  or  red  lead  apar,      Bindheim.     5-750 

Srwaon.     6.027 

-   yellow,  molybdenated,  5.09a 

Briteon.  11.35a 

.  GeUert.  11.445 

acetite  of,  HuKhenbroek.    3.3953 

vitriol  from  Angloea,  Kiaproth.     6.300 

'"      'wtoroe*.     0.7033 


Kiaproth.     3.816 
Hauy.      a.854 

Mvtchenbroek.     1.3330 


gray,  foliated,  ffegwi.     3.743 

red  from  Kapaick,        Xw-trnm.    3.233 

black,  "*<•»•*»{£££ 

3-707«S 
39039 
4.1165 

Mutckenbroek, 


penetrated  with  water, 
■caly, 

Maple  wood, 
Marble,  Pyrcnean, 

black  Biaeayan, 

Brocatelle, 

Castilisn, 
Valcncinn, 
Grenadian  white, 
Siennian, 
Boman  violet, 
African, 
Italian,  violet, 
Norwegian, 

French,' 
Swiaaerland, 
Egyptiaii.green, 
yellow  of  Florence, 
Mai  tic, 

Mtttchenbroek. 


0.755c 
2.7*6 

3.650 

3.700 

2.710 

2.705' 

2.678 

a-755 

a.  708 

2.858 

2.728 

3.728 

3.649 

a.714 

3.668 

3.516 

1.074a 

0.8490 

Muichenbroek,     0.9440 


3-I.3864 
2.7300 


Medlar  tree, 

Meerschaum,     See  Keffekil. 

Melenite,  or  black  garnet, 

Mellilite.     Bee  Honeyatone, 
Menachanite, 

Gregor, 

Mercurial  hepatic  ore,  compact,        Kirwam. 


KartUn.    3.6*91 
Werner.    3.800 


4.270 
4.427 

86 


C,..8, 
17-35 


,»-B37 
3.700 
2.800 
3.18a 
a-74* 

white  floor,  3.156 

calc  ipar,  2.700 

Linden  wood,  MutcAenbroek.  0.604 

Logwood,  or  Campeachy  wood,  Mutchenhfek.  0.9130 

M 

Madder  root,  Mutckenbroek.  0.7650 

Mahogany,  1.0630 

Magnolia,  Kirmm.  a.3300 

'  anlphata  of,  saturated  eolation, 

temp.  43°  WaUoM.  1.232 

MegMticryritee,  Hatchet.  4.518 

I4.300 

«•"••-.  llm 

Malachite,  Brimm.  3.57a 

compact,  Briteon.  3.641 

Idutchenbrvck.  3.994 

Manganese,  Bergman,  6.850 

Hieim.  7.000 


GeUert.     7.937 
13-619   . 

13-580 
•3-375 


Mercury  at  32*  of  beat, 
at  6o°, 
at  at  3s, 
in  a  tolid  itate,  40°  below  o 

Fabr.  Biddk.  15.61a 

in  a  fluid  Mate  47°  above  o,  Biddle.  13.545 
corrosive  muriate  nf,  saturated  so- 

Intion,  temp.  43°,  ffatton.     1 .037 

natural  calx  of,  9.230 

precipitate  per  at,  10.871 

red,  8.399 

mineralized  by  sulphur,  native 
Etbiopa-      Sec   aleo   Cinna- 
bar, Hahn. 
Mica,  or  glimmer,                               Briteon. 
Bhmenbach. 


man's 
aaa's, 
goat**. 


Mineral  from  Cornwall,  1  opposed  to  be  zeo- 
lite, at  ft0  Fahrenheit,  Gregor 
4Ta 


"33 

2.791 

*-934 

1.0303 

1.0346 

1*355 

1.0341 

1.0409 

1.0334 


yCoogle 
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Xo  Mctherie.  0.530 

Mineral  tallow,  0.770    - 
Molybdena  in  a  metallic  state,  saturated  with 
water,                                                       1 7.500 

native,  Kirwan.  4.048 

S/uim<uher.  4.667 ' 

Brwon.  4-7385 
Mountain  crystal.     See  Bock.  Crystal. 

Mulberry  tree,  Spanish,  Mttacktnbrotk.  0.8970 

Muricalcite,  crystallized,  or  rliomb  spar,  3480 

Myrrii,  1.3600 
N 

Naphtha,  0-8475 
Nephrite.     See  Jade. 

Nickel  in  a  metallic  state,  '    \\A" 

Bergman.  9.3333 

„  ■  ™  f  6.6086 

copper,  *"""■  I&6481 

Gelkrt.  7.560 

Nickel,  ore  of,  called  Kupfernickel  of  Saxe,  6.648 

Kupferniukelof  Buhemia,  6.607 

sulphurated,  6.620 

Nickeline,  a  metal  discovered  by  Biobter, 

cast,  .    Rkhter,  8.55 

forged,  Richter.  8.60 

Nigrioe,  or  cakareo- siliceous  titanic 

ore,  Fauptelm.  3.700 

KJapnta.  4445 

Hudtm.  4.673 

Nitre,  Alusefunbrotk.  j.9000 

quadrangular,  Muichenbrotk.  2.2460 

saturated  solution  of  temperature  42" 

Watson.  I.095 
Novaenlite,  w  Turkey  hone.  Sac  Slate,  Whet. 
O 

Oak,  60  yean  old,  heart  of,     Mutehenbntk.  i.1700 
Obsidian,  «r  Icelandic  agate.   See  Lapia  Ob- 


P<rt 


Octahedrite, 

Bliuy.     3.857 

Oil  of  filberte, 

0.916 

w  limit, 

0.9227 
0.9258 

hemp-seed, 

poppies, 

0.9238 

rape- seed, 

0.9193 

lint-seed, 

0.9403 

poppy-teed, 

0.929 

whale, 

0.9233 

ben,  a  tree  in  Arabia, 

0.9119 

beecbmait, 

0.9176 

codfish, 

0-9233 

olivaa, 

0-°*53 

almonds,  sweet. 

0.9170' 
0,8982 

volatile,  of  mint,  common, 

Volatile,  of  sage, 

0,9016 

thyme, 

09023 

rosemary, 

0-3057 

calamint, 

0-9116 

coehJaatia, 

©.9437 

wormwood, 

©-JJ073 

Oil,  volatile  of,  tanay, 

0.9328  Of  Spnl 

Stragan, 

O.9949  Orantii 

Roman  camomile, 

O.8943  "—V~ 

sabine. 

O.9294 

fennel-seed, 

O.9294 

I.O083 

coriander-seed. 

0.8655 

caraway. seed. 

"9.9049 
0.9128 

dill-seed. 

antee-seed, 

0.0867 
0.8577 

juniper-seed. 

CJOVM, 

1-0363 

cinnamon, 

1.0439 

turpentine, 

0.8697 

amber, 

0.8865 
0.8798 

the  Bowers  of  orange, 

lavender, 
hyaiop. 

0.8938 
0.8892 

Olibannm,  gnm. 

1.1732 

Olive  tree,     .                            Mutc/unhrtek. 

0.9270 

copper  ore,  foliated,                 Bournon. 

4.281 

fibroni,                     Bournon. 

4.281 

Olivine,                                                 Werner. 

3.225 

Opal,  precious,                             Rlmminback. 

2.1 14 

r 1.958 
I.2.015 

common,                                   Klaproth.- 

ffsV  liar 

3.144 

aemiopal,  rea'dlsh,  fro*  Telkoba- 

uya,                                 ■    KlapnUk. 

3.540 

lignifortn,  or  wood. 

2.600 

Opium, 

1.3365 

Ophites.     Sea  Porphyry  Hornblende. 

Opoponax, 

1.6226 

Orange  tree,                              Musefutibroek'. 

e.7059 

[3-048 

13-435 

Orpiment,                                            XaVtnau- 

Orpiment,  red.     See  Benlgar. 

P 
Pear  tret,                                   Muschenbroek. 

0.66 10 

Pearls,  oriental, 

3.683 

Peat,  hard, 

1.329 

Peruvian  bark, 

0.7840 
0.8783 

Petrol, 

Pctroailex.     See  Hornttone. 

Photpborite,  or  Sparge!  (tone,  whitish,  from 

Spain,  before  absorbing  water, 

3.8349 
2.8648 

after  absorbing  water, 

greenish,  from  Spain, 
Saxon, 

3.098 
3.218 

Phosphorus, 

1.714 

Pierre  de  volvie, 

1.320 

Pinite,                                                 Kirunm, 

3-980 

Ptteh  ore,  or  Mlphnrated  nranile,       Gut/ton. 

6-378 
6.530 

KhmratiL 

7.500 

Pitdkftone,  black,                              BritMn. 
yellow,                             Britten. 

3.0860 

red,                                  Britson, 

2.6695 

Wick  red,  from  Misnia,  Kirwan. 

a.720 

leek  green,  inclining  to 

olive,                           Kirtoan. 

2.298 

pearl  gray,                        Kirtoan, 

1.970 

blackish,                          Britton. 

3.31 01 

Pitch-atone, 

dbyCoogle 
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f  Specie*  Piteh-itone,  olive,                                    Britten. 

*•!*« 

Qaartz,  milky, 

2.65  a    orSpecifa 

■nvitie*.                           dark  green,                        Britton. 

"■3 '49 

•Lube, 

Gerhard,  3.750     Granties. 

'     »      "    Pitchy  iron  ore. 

39$6 

Kirwan.     2.6240 '   "'»'     ■' 

Platiua  drawn  into  wire. 

21.0417 

Quince  tree, 

Mutchenbroek.     0.7050 

a  wedge  of,  sent  by  Admiral  Gravis* 

g 

to  Mr  Kir  wan, 

20.663 

a  bar  of,  sent  by -the  king  of  Spain 
to  toe  king  of  Poland, 

Realgar,  or  rod  orpiment. 

Bergman.     3.2  a  C 
Briuon.     3.338 

30.7  2X 

in  grain)  purified  by  boiling  io  nl-  j 

'  I7-500 

Benin  of  guaiacum, 

I.2289 

troos  acid,                                        j 

1  18.5OO 

of  jalap, 

1.218c 

native,                                                  A 

'15.601 

Bock  or  mountain  crystal  from  Madagascar,      2.6530 

_  I7.2OO 

clove  brown, 

Kartten.      2.605 

tWd, 

I4.626 

anow  white  from  Marmeroach,  Kartten.     2.888 

purified  and  forged. 

20.336 

crystal,  European,  pan. 

,  gelatinous,           2.6548 

conpresaed  by  a  flatting  mill, 

22.069 

of  Bmtil, 

2.6526 

Plum  tree,                                  Mutchenbroek. 

O.780O 

iritee, 

2.6497 

Plumbago,  or  graphite,                       Arenas. 

c  1.987 
1  a.367 

rase.eo!  oared, 
yellow  Bohemia 

2.6701 
o,                            2.6542 

Pomegranate  tree,                     Mutchenbroek. 

'•3540 

bine, 

2.5818 

Poplar  wood,                             Mutchenbroek. 

0.3830 

violet,  or  amethyct,                         2.6535 

white  Spanish,       Mutchenbroek. 

0.5294 

violet  purple,    1 

>r  Carthaginian 

Porcelain  from  China, 

"•3847 

amethyit, 

2^570 

Seres,  hard. 

2.1457 

pale  violet,  white  amethyst,            2.6513 

tender, 

a.1654 

brown, 

2.6534 

Saxony,  modern, 

2.4932 

black, 

2.6536 

Limogea, 

2-34' 

Bonoou, 

0.5956 

•fVieone, 

2.5121 

penetrated  with  water,                            1. 1450 

Saxony,  called:  Aid*  J&uttt , 

2-545° 

Baby,  oriental, 

4-'*33 

Porphyry,  groan, 

2.6760 

Brazilian,  or  occidental 

3-53" 

red, 

2.7651 

spinell, 

3.7600 

fad  of  Deophiny, 

2-7933 

Klaprath.    3.5700 

red  from  Cordon, 

2.7542 

ballas, 

3.6458 

green  from  ditto, 
hornblende,  or  orphitM, 

2.7278 

Botiie,  or  titaoite. 

Hatty.     4.102 

2.9722 

La  Metfurie.     4,246 

itch-atone, 

2.452 

S 
Sahlite, 

roullen, 

r  2.600 
1 2.728 

Dandrada.     3.234 

sand-stone. 

2.564 

Sol  gemmae, 

2.143 

Potash,  carbonate  of, 

,'•4594 

-  Salt  of  vitriol, 

1.0000 

muriate  of,                     Mutchenbroek. 

1.8365 

sedative,  of  Homberg. 

'■4797 

tartrite  of,  acidulous,  Mutchenbroek. 

1.9000 

polyohrest, 
lUPntnetU, 

2.1410 

nntimonial, 

2.2460 

a.  1480 

sulphate  of, 

2.2980 

volatile,  of  hartshorn, 

1.4760 

Prasium, 

a-58o5 

Sandarne, 

1.0920 

Prehoite  of  the  Cape,                             HOuy. 

2.697 

Santal,  white, 

Mutchenbroek.      1.0410 

Britton. 

2.9423 

yellow, 

Muschenltraek.     0.8000 
Mutchenbroek.      1. 1 2BO 

<J  r'rance,                                     Many. 

2.610 

red. 

Proof  spirit,  according  to  the  English  excise 

Sanagenum, 

I.2008 

lawn, 

0.916 

Sapphire,  oriental,  white. 

3-991 

Pomicn  atone, 

0.9 14  j 

of  Poya, 

4.076 

Pyrites,  coppery, 

4-9539 

oriental, 

3-994 

cubical. 

4.7016 

Brazilian,  or  occidental,                      3-1307 

ferpnginoue  cubic, 
ditto  round. 

3-900 
4.101 

**  vX 

ditto  of  St  Domingo, 
magnetic.     Boo  Magnetic  Pyritea. 
Pyroae,                                               Klaprath. 

3-440 

Hatchet.  J  4.000 

GrwrnV.  1 4.083 

1.2684 

3-7i8 

Sanocolla, 

3-94» 

Sardonyx,  pore. 

Britton.     2.6025 

Q 

r*.  , 

Britton.      £6060 

pointed, 

Britton.     2.6215 

Qnnrtz,  crystallized,  brown!  red. 

..6468 

veined. 

Britton.     2-5951 

brittle, 

2.6404 

•nyx. 

Britton.     2.5949 
Britton*     2.5988 

pW*  *     . 

2.6459 

herborisee, 

cryittllmad, 

2-654. 

blackish, 

Britton.    2.6284 

Saesetras, 

DigtzedbyGOO^Ie 

7^6 

oripcciia  Sassafras, 
Orarititt.  Scsnmnony  of  Aleppo, 
*  Stnymm, 

Scapolite, 


HYDRODY 

thuehtnbntk.    0.4820 

>*3J4 
1.2743 

Scfaistns.     Sec  Slate,  Hone,  Slooc. 

Schn»el  stein,  HXtn/.     2.630 

Schoral,  black,  prismatic,  bexabedral,  3-3636 

octahedral,  3-3265 

ennesbedral,  3.0926 

•    black,  sparry,  3-3859 

amorphous,  or  ancient  uassltes,  2.9335 

cruciform,  3"' 

vnlet  of  Danphiny, 

green, 


Gerhard. 

Kirwan. 

tourmaline,  Britten. 

green,  Maui/. 

bloc,  Werner. 

Selenite,  or  broad  foliated  gypsum, 

Serpentine,  opaqne,  green,  Italian, 

penetrated  with  water, 
ditto,  red  and  black  veined, 
ditto,  veined,  black  and  olive, 
ae  mi  (rant  parent,  grained, 
ditto,  fibrous, 
ditto,  from  Danphiny, 
opaque,  spotted  black  and  white, 
(potted  black  and  gray, 
■potted  red  and  yellow, 
green  from  Grenada, 
deep  green  from  Grenad; 


black  from  Dauphin;,  or  variolite, 
green  from  Danphiny, 


3.3956 
3-45^9 
3.093 
3-'5° 
3.213 
3.086 
3-36* 
3-'5i 
2.323 
M*9J 

2.6273 
3-5939 
4-5859 
3.9997 
3.6693 
2.3767 
2.2645 
2.6885 
3.6849 
2.7097 


yellow, 

of  Danphiny, 
Siderocalcite,  or  brawn  spar, 
Silver  ore,  sulphurated,  Briixtn. 

La  Met her ie. 


brittle, 


light  red. 


antimonial, 


an  rife  roui, 
>,  dark  red, 


Ge/iert. 
Britton. 
BrisMn. 

GeUert. 


ravquei 


:i/ert. 


4-9339 

2.9883 

2.8960 
2.7305 
2.6454 
47913 

4-837 

6.910 
7.200 

7.208 
5-564 
5-5886 

5-443 

5-59» 

10.000 

"•333 

9.4406 

Selb.   IO.OOO 

Kirwan.  10.000 

Gellert.     5.684 

Britton,     5-5637 

arseuisted,  ferruginous,  '    2.178 

penetrated  with  water,     3.340 

ore,  csrneons,  or  born  on,      Bruton.     4.7488 

Gellert.     4.804 
virgin,  12  deniurs,  fine,  not  hammered,   IO.474 
12  deniera,  hammered,  10.510 

Paris  standard,  11  deniera,  10 

grain*,  fried,  I^-l75 

10.376 


HSn 


NAMICS.  But] 

8il?«  ■hilling  of  George  IT,  10.000    ofSptta 

George  III,  10-534    Gravitia 

French  money,  10  deniera,  21  grains,  '—  1  ™ 

fated,  10.048 
French  money,  10  deniera,   31  graini, 


coined, 
Sinople,  coarse,  jasper, 
Slat*  day.     See  Argillit*. 

or  schistut,  common, 


whet,  or  novacnlite, 

Isabella  yellow. 


fretb  polished, 
adhesive, 


penetrated   with 

Ktrtean. 
Kirtcan. 


IO.408 
3^913 


3-6718 
3.6718 


tsr 


siliceous, 


3,6905 

.723 
.609 

3.1 86l 
3.7664 

KlaprotA.     3,080 

»— fir 


horn,  or  schistose  porphyry,      Kirwan. 
Smalt,  or  blue  glass  of  cobalt, 
Soda,  sulphate  of,  *■      Mutchenbroek. 

muriate  of,  Mutchenbroek. 

saturated  solution,  tempera- 
tor*  41°,  Wattrm. 
tartrile  of,  saturated  solution  6f,  Walton. 


(3.641 
M*4 


sril, . 

saturated  solotion  of,  tetn- 
peratnra  42°,     Walton. 
Sommite,  or  nepheline,  _   Hdm 

Spar,  common, 

brawn.     See  Sidero-Calcite. 

rhomb.     See  Muricalcite, 

white  sparkling, 

red  ditto, 

green  ditto, 

bine  ditto, 

green  and  white  do. 

transparent  do. 

adamantine,  or  diamond, 

sehiller.    See  Hornblende,  Labrador. 

fluor,  white, 

red,  or  false  ruby, 

octahedral, 

yellow,  or  false  topaz, 

green,  or  false  emerald, 
octahedral, 

blue,  or  false  sapphire;   . 

greenish  blue,  or  false  aqn 

violet,  or  false  amethyst, 

violet,  purple, 

English, 

of  Anvergne, 

in  stalactites, 
pearled, 
calcareous  rhomboids!, 


of  France, 


prismatic, 


wd  pyramidal, 


2.700 
a-440 
3.2460 
3.1350 

1.198 
1.1 14 

3.1430 

1.054 
■_  3-3474 

4430 

M37» 
*7°4S 
2.6925 
3-ioji 
2.56,4 
3-»73 

3-'SSS 
3.1911 
3.iSij 

3.0967 
3'»I7 
3.1838 
3.1688 
3.1830 
3"7J7 
3->«i7 
3'79< 

3.1668 
18378 
•-7IJI 
a-7>4« 
3.718a 
"•7'IJ 
pjmmidal, 


yGoogle 
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jjprciSo                          pyramidal,  2.7141 

Iraviiioi.                              (paint  grit),  8-7121 

— v— — '                             (puant  noir),  8,6207 

or  9m  fern,  a-67+7 

Sparge!  ■tone.     See  Fhoephorite. 

Spermaceti,  9-9433 

Spindle,  Klaprotk.    3.570 

Wiedemann.     3.700 


Y  N  A  M  I  C  S. 

Sylvan,  Dative, 


Syringe, 


Spirit  of  wine.     See  Alcohol. 

RMJnimw.  Hmuy.      3.19a 

Datidraaa.  '  3.218 


Spends 

Stalactite,  traoiparent,  2-3339 

opaque,  a  4783 

penetrated  with  water,  2-5462 
Staurolitc.     See  Crow-Hone. 

Stauroiite,  or  grenatite,  Hiwy.  3.386 

Steatite!  of  Benight,  2.6149 

penetrated  with  water,   *  3.6657 

indurated,  2-5834 

penetrated  with  water,  2.6322 

Steel,  toft,  7.8331 

hammered,  7.8404 

hardened  in  water,  7.8163 

hammered  and  then  hardened  in  water,  7.8180 

St  Jobn'e  wort,  inipiaeated  juice  of,  1.5263 


Strontian, 

Stone,  eand,  paving, 
grinding, 


Klaproth,     3.675 
I.4158 


Jacquinju*.  4.107   Of  Set 

itMikr.  5.723  :o~* 

Klaproth.  6.1 1 S    *™""v 

Mailer.  10.678 

Jaceuin,jun.  6.157 

Midler.  8.919 

JfvaclefieVoac.  1.0989 


*.o463 
2.080 
2.246 

3-655 

J.704 
2.7917 

2.9004 

2.6325 


Eckeberg. 
Mutchenbroelt. 


2.1429 
cnuen,  2.1113 
FoonUinblena,  glittering,  2.5616 
crytullized,  2.01 11 
tcytbe,  of  Auvcrgne,  mean  grained,  2.5638 
line  grained,  2.6090 
coarsegrained,  a. 5 686 
Lorraine,  2.5298 
Liege,  2.6356 
mill,  2.4835 
Bristol,  2.510 
Burford,  2-049 
Portland,  2.496 
rag,  2.470 
rotten,  1.981 
St  Cloud,  3.201 
St  Manr,  2.034 
Notre  Dame,  2.378 
Clicnrd  from  Brachet,  2.357 
Ouchain,  2.274 
rock  of  Chatillon,  2.122 
hard  paving,  2.460 
Siberian  bine,  2.945 
touch,  2-4 '5 
prUmatic  baealtea,  2.722 
of  the  quarry  of  Boor*,  1-3864 
of  Cherence,  2.468  2 
Scorax,  1.1098 
Sugar, -white,                              Mtuchenbtvek.  1.6060 
Sulphur,  native,  2.0332 
fined,   _   _  19907 
Sulphuric  or  vitriolic  acid,  1.841 
Sulphurate,  triple,  of  lend;  antimony,  and  cop- 
per.                                                  Hatchet.  5.766 
Svlvanito,  or  tellurite,  in   a  metallic  itate, 

-•"-'■-'  fi-343 


lie 

0.9419 
7-953 
1.8490 
1.3980 

*  l3-3»° 

Gerhard.     3.250 

Kinean.    3.1956 

Tin,  pure,  from  Cornwall,  fated,         Walton,  f  7**7f 

fmed  and  hammered,  7.291 

of  Malacca,  fneed,  7.296 

fneed  and  hammered,  7-306 

of  Gallicia,  Geilert.     7.063 

ofEbrenfriedenedorf  in  Saxony,  Gcllrrt.     7.271 


twice  fined* 


pyritem, 

Klaproth.     4.350 

La  Mctherk.     4.785 

atone, 

Brunich.    6.750 
Leaner.     6.880 

black, 

Britton.     6.90 1 

red, 

Britton.      6.9348 

a-^-i{^l" 

fibrotu, 

Werner.     7.000 

Brunich.      5.800 

Btumcnbach.     6-450 

new,  fused, 

7-30»3 

fuaed  and  hammered, 

7-3IIS 

fine,  fuaed, 

7-4789 

fuaed  and  hammered, 

7-5194 

common, 

7.9200 

8.4869 

B runic h.     5.800. 

called  Claire-ttoffe, 
ore,  Com Uh, 

Klaproth.     6.450 

•tone,  white, 

6.008 

Titanite.     See  Rulile. 

Topaz,  oriental 

4.0106 

Brazilian, 
from  Saxony, 

3-5365 
3-5640 

oriental  paetacbio, 

4.0615 

Saxony  white. 

3-5535 

Tourmaline.     See  Short.. 

Tung*  ten, 

zedbyG"     ****** 

Digit 

738 

Oftac«Ua  _ 
exilic*  Tungsten, 
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16.028 
f6.o66 


Fart  I 


Turbeth  mineral, 
Turpentine,  ipirits  of, 

liquid, 
Turquoise,  ivory  tinged  by  the  blue  calx  off 
copper,  \ 

U 


6-0 1 J 
J7° 
335 
0.870 
0.991 
2.500 
2.908 


Ultramarine, 
Una,  Mica, 
Urnuite  in  ■  meUllic  state, 


sulphurated.     See  Pitch  are. 

Ursuitic  ochre,  iadnr 


De sormes  and  Clement.     2.360 

Champion*.    3.121a 

Klapratk.     8440 


Uranium,  stone  of, 
Urioi,  human, 


La  Metkerie. 
Hatty. 


3-iJ° 
3-  "438 

7.500 


{1.0 1  5 
1.016 


Verrneilte,  a  kiud  of  oriental  ruby, 

Vewv  iaae,  Wiedemann. 


4.2199 

3-575 

KJaproth.     3-420 


KlapntA.^*6* 


Vinegar,  red, 

white, 
Vitriol,  Dantzii:, 


Mutcnrabntk. 

Mtuchenbroek. 


W 


Walnut-tree  of  France,  Mu$ehenbroek, 

Water  distilled  at  32*  temperature, 

sea, 

of  Dead  tea, 

mile, 

of  Bareges, 

of  the  Seine,  filtered, 

of  Spa, 

of  Armeil, 

A  my, 

Seltzer, 
Wavellite,  or  hydragillite,  Davy. 

Was,  Onroochi, 

bee*, 


Wax,  white, 

shoemaker*, 
Whey,  cows, 

Willow,  i 

Witbetite.     Sea  Barolite. 
Wine  of  Torrin*,  red, 
white, 

Champagne,  white, 

Pakiret, 

Xeret, 

Malrnsy  of  Madeira, 

Burgundy, 

Juraacon, 

BouriUtanx, 

Malaga, 

Constance, 

Tokay 

Canary, 

Port, 
Wolfram, 


Wolfs  eys  (name  of  a  minora!), 
Wood  stone, 


OmeUn. 
Elhayar. 


Hatchet. 


■339 
3-W 
1.1370 
1. 035 1 
1.0135 
1.715 

0.6710 

1. 0000 

1.0263 

1.1403 

1.0017 

1.00037 

1.00015 

1.0009 

1. 00046 

1.00043 

1.0035 

0.7000 

9.8970 

0.9648 


0*930 
0.9876 
0.9979 
0-9997 
0.9914 
1.0383 
04915 
0.993  a 
0.9939 
i.oaai 
1.0819 
1*538 
1*33 
0.997 

H°s 
6.835 

7.000 

6.9ss 

7-333 
a-35<»7 

a.043 
2.675 


Yew  tree,  Dutch, 

.  Spanish," 
Yttertnntalite, 


Mmthtnirock. 

Muichenbroek. 
Sthbtrg. 


Zeolite  from  Edelfors,  red,  scintillant, 
white  scintUIast, 
compact, 

radiated,  Hmty. 

cubic,  Hatty. 

siliceous, 
Zinc,  pure  and  compressed, 
in  its  usual  state, 

formed  by  sublimation   and  full  of  ca- 
vities, Kinvan. 
sulphate  of                      Muickenbrttek* 
saturated  solution  of,  temp.  420,  Wotoo*. 
Zircon,  or  jargon,                              Kiaprotk, 
KartUn. 
Wiedemann, 


O.7880 
O.807O 
J.13O 

2.4868 
a.0739 

a.  1344 

2.083 

2.716 

a.515 

7.1908 

6.86a 

5.918 

1.9000 
1.386 
4.615 
4.666 

4.70a 


„,  . ,  ,  Chap.  III.  On  Capillary  Attraction,  and  tbt  Cobt- 
art  ris*  M  "»  "/  Tlmdi. 

taenia* 

Isrsl  ma  m,  We  have  already  seen,  when  discussing  she  equi- 
'innii--'  'i01"110  °*  fluids,  that  when  water  or  any  other  fluid  it 
•■ting  to-  poured  into  a  vessel,  or  any  uumbej  of  cammon jesting 
sets  wksa  tbssbIi,  its  surface  will  be  horizontal,  or  it  will  rise  to 
their  die-  the  same  height  in  each  vessel,  whatever  ha  its  form  or 
"****"  *re  position.  This  proposition,  havavar,  only  holds  tame 
nait.""       when  the  diameter  of  these  vends  or  tube* 


fifteenth  of  an  inch :  for  if  a  system  of  au  maaamjaa  ting  m. 
tola  be  composed  of  tube*  of  varioui  dinsaetcn,  she  fluid 
wiH  rise  to  a  level  surface  in  all  the  tubes  which  eaceed 
one-fifteenth  of  as  inch  in  diameter ;  but  m  the  tabes 
of  a  smaller  bore,  it  will  rise  above  that  h-vel  to  aM- 
tudes  mveruely  proportional  to  the  diameter*  of  the 
tubes.  The  power  by  which  the  fluid  is  raised  above  its 
natural  level  m  called  capifkrf  ostraraww.  and  the  gloss 
tube*  which  are  employed  to  exhibit  its  phenomena:  ace 
named  coailmry  tubti.  Those  appellations  derive  their 
origin  from  the  Latin  word  tapitiut,  tigfiiryins;  a  hair 
titter 


Jig :  zed  by 


Google 


thepar- 
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Capillar*   either  because  the  Wei  of  these  lube*  ha  ve'the  fineness 
Au.action,  of  a  luir,  or  because  lhat  substance  it  itself  I uppoted  to 

*****        bo  of  ■  tubular  structure. 
'  ill.  When  we  bring  a  piece  of  clean  glut  in  con- 

tact with  water  or  any  other  fluid,  except  mercery  and 
•  fused  metals,  and  withdraw  it  gently  from   it*  Mirfaoe, 

a  portion  nf  the  fluid  will  not  only  adhere  to  the  ft'**"* 
but  a  small  force  is  necessary  to  detach  this  gloss  front 
die  floid  mesa,  which  seems  to  relist  any  separation  of 
There  ii  as  ;t,  parts.     Hence  it  is  ebvious  that  there  i*  an  attrae- 
miiraotjon    ^  Qf  MnM-M  between  glass  and  water,  and  that  the 
Between"    conttitaent  particles  of  water  have  also  an  attraction  for 
jImi  anil     each  other.    The  suspension  of  a  drop  of  water  from  the 
water,  aod  lower  *i<lr  nf  a  plate  of  glass  is  a  more  palpable  illuetra- 
"" tioa  of  the  fret  or  litem  troths  ;  and  the   following  ex- 
periment will  completely  verify  the  second.     Place  twe 
large  drops  of  water  on  a  smooth  metallic  surface,  their 
distance  being  about  the  tenth  ef  an  inch.     With  the 
point  of  a  pin  unite  these  drop*  by  two  parallel  canals, 
and  the  drop*  will  instantly  rush  to  each  other  through 
Pl"evt   (aen  «"■»•  *oA   fil1    tllB    AtY   ■J*****  tn*t  intervenes. 
CCLKTI.  Thi§  Mperi>Mut  ;,  eIhibited  in  fig.  2.  where  AB  w 
'      the  metallic  plate,  C,  D  the  drop*  of  water,  and  m,  n 
the  two  oaaara. 

1 13.  Upon  thete  principle!  men*  attempt*  bat*  been 
■made  to  account  for  the  elevation  of  water  in  capillary 
tubes)    but  all   the  explanation*  which  have  hitherto 
been  offered,  are  founded  upon  hypothesis,  and  are  eery 
Atteasptto  far  from  being  satisfactory.    Without  pretammg  to  sub- 
tbettieel  •*•*■*■  •  betlet  explanation   in  the  room  of  them  wbiob 
water  ia      have  been  already  given,  and  to  frequently  repeated, 
capillary      we  anaK  endeavour  to  illustrate  that  explanation  of  the 
tubc*-  phenomena  of  capillary  attraction  which  seem*  liable 

r*  *"  te  the  fewest  objections.  For  thii  purpose  let  E  be  a 
dree  of  water  laid  open  a  clean  glass  surface  AB. 
Every  pea-bete  ef  tvte  glean  immediately  below  the  drop 
E,  exert*  an  attractive  force  upon  the  particle*  of  water. 
Tbi*  force  will  produce  the  tame  effect  upon  the  drop 
a*  a  preteure  in  the  opposite  direction,  the  pressure  of  a 
columh  of  air,  for  instance,  on  the  upper  * nriace  of  the 
drop.  The  effect  of  tbe  attractive  force,  therefore, 
tending  te  pre**  the  drop  le  the  fine*  will  he  en  en- 
largement of  ite  oiie,  ane  tan  water  win  occepy  the 
spec*  FG ;  tbi*  iecreaie  ef  it*  din>en*iout  will  take 
place  when  die  surface  AB  it  held  no  w«  wane*  j  and  that 
it  doe*  net  elite  froan  ataacepheric  pceoeoro  maybe  abown 
by  aeriorming  the  experiment  an  veewe.  Now  let  AB 
(fig.  a.)  be  a  section  of  the  plate  of  daae  AB  (fig.  3.) 
bald  vertically,  part  of  the  enter  wall  deseend  by  ite 
gravity,  nod  farm  a  drop  B,  while  a  imall  film  of  tbe 
fluid  wiLl  he  aupported  at  m  by  the  attraction  of  the 
glass-  Bring  a  similar  plate  of  glass  CD  into  a  position 
parallel  to  AB,  and  make  them  epptoach  nearer  ami 
nearer  each  other.  When  tbe  drops  B  and  D  come  in 
contact,  they  will  rush  together  from  their  mutual  at- 
traction, and  will  fill  the  space  op.  The  gravity  of  the 
drop*  B  and  D  being  thus  diminished,  the  film  of  wa- 
ter at  m  end  s  which  was  prevented  from  riling  by  their 
gravity  will  move  upwards.  At  tbe  plates  of  glass  con- 
tinue to  approximate,  the  tjeee  between  them  will  fill, 
with  water,  and  tbe  film*  *t  a*  and  n  being  no  longer 
prevented  from  yielding  to  tbe  action  of  the  glass  us- 
mediately  Wow  them  (by  the  gravity  ef  the  water  at 
•  a,  which  i*  diminished  by  ihe  antdanj  action  of  the 
Vol.  X.  Part  U.  * 
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Quid  particles)  will  rite  higher  in  proportion  te  the  ap-  capillar* 
praacb  of  the  plate*.     Hence  it  may  be  easily  under-  atiraMiwi, 
atood  hew   the  water  riaea  in  capillary  tubes,  and  how       *|c'    f 
ite  altitude  it  inversely  aa  their  internal  diameters.    ForThe  a|tj 
let  A,  a  be  the  altitudes   of  the  fluid  in    two    tabes  of  lojr,  „j 
different  diameters  D,  d;  and  let  C,  c  be  tbe  two  oylio-iuidi  in 
dert  ef  fluid  which  are  raised  by  virtue  of  tbe  attraetioa  mpi'lary 
of  the  glass.     Near,  as  the  ferae  which  raises  the  fluid^^f' 
must  be  a*  the  number  of  attracting  particles,  that  is,  ^tir  jia, 
a*  the  Surface  of  the  tube  id  contact  with  the  water,  that  saetert, 
is,  a*  the'  diameter  of  the  tubei,  and  as  this  sanfc  force 
must  be  proportional  to  its  effects  on   tbe  cylinder  ef 
water  raided,  we  shall  have  D :  <faC :  e.    Bet  (Gxo»re- 
THY,   Sect.  VII  J.   Theor.XL   Sect.  IX.   Theer.  II.) 
C :  rssIVA  I  <i"«,  therefore  D'A  :  d'a=D  :  d;  hence 


D'A  fcJ'sD,  and  DA= 


d*eD 

Dd' 


t  PAs^a,  that 


Kf.s- 


is,  D  :  ef=a  :  A,  or  the  altitudes  of  the  water  are  in- 
versely as  tbe  diameters  of  the  tube*.  Since  DA=rfa, 
the  product  of  tbe  diameter  hy  tbe  altitude  of  the  water 
will  always  he  a  constant  quantity.  In  a  tube  wbose'dia- 
meter  is  0.01,  or  rhv  of  an  inch,  the  water  has  been 
found  to  reach  the  altitude  of  5.3  inches ;  hence  the 
constant  quantity  5.3  XO.I-=*>.053  may  fitly  represent 
the  attraction  ef  glass  for  water.  According  to  tbe  ex- 
periments of  Muschenbroek,  the  constant  quantity  is 
0.039;  according  to  Weitbrecht  0.0428  ;  according  to 
Mooge  0.043,  and  according  to  Atwood  0.0530.  When 
n  glass  tube  was  immersed  in  melted  lead,  Gellert  found 
the  depression  multiplied  by  tbe  bore  to  be  0.00 54. 

114.  Having  thus  attempted  to  explain  the  causes  Phenoms* 
of  capillary  action,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  °jT*r^*'1 
some  of  it*  moat  interesting  phenomena.   In  fig.  4.  MN  r        **" 
is  a  vessel  of  water  in  which  tnbes  of  various  forms  are 
immersed.   The  water  will  rise  ia  tbe  tones  A,  B,  C  to 
different  altitudes  m,  *,  o,  inversely  proportional  to  their 
diameters.   If  the  tube  B  is  broken  at  a,  tbe  water  will 
net  rise  to  the  very  top  of  it  at  a,  but  will  stand  at  b, 
a  little  below  the  top,  whatever  be  the  length  of  tbe 
tube  or  the  diameter  of  its  bore.     If  the  tone  be  taken 
from  the  fluid  end  raid  in  a  horizontal  position,  the  wa- 
ter will  recede  from  the  end  that  was  immersed.   These  Jena'*  hr- 
two  feet*  teem  te  countenance  the  opinion  of  Dr  Jurin  *%*££* 
and  other  philosophers,  that  the  water  it  elevated  ■"  j  M  ,  ] 
the  tube  hy  the  attraction  of  the  annulus,  or  ring  of  nd  j*> 
grate,  immediately  above  the  cylinder  of  water.    Thieate.*. 
hypo  thesis  is  sufficiently  plausible  ;   but  supposing  it  to 
be  trne,  tbe  ring  of  glass  immediately  below   the  snr- 
aace  of  the  cylinder  of  fluid  should  produce  an  equal 
ane!  opposite  effect,  and  therefore  the  water  instead  of 
rising  should"  oe  station  try,    being  influenced  by  two 
forces  of  an  equal  and  opposite  kind. 

lit.  If  a  tube  D  composed  of  two  cylindrical  tobea  "aeaaatta 
of  different  bore*  be  immersed  in  water  with  the  wiJeerfJCR1 
part  downwards,  the  water  will  rise  to  (he  attitude,  s,* 
and  if  another  tube  E  of  the  name  size  and  form  be 
plunged  in  the  fluid  with  the  smaller  end  downwards, 
the  water  will  rite  to  the  same  height  q  as  it  did  in  the 
tube  D.  This  experiment  seem*  to  he  a  complete  re- 
futation of  the  opinion  of  Dr  Jurin,  that  tbe' water  ia 
raited  hy  the  action  nf  the  anuoln*  of  glass  above  the 
floid  column  ;  for  since  tbe  annular  lur&ce  is  (be  same 
j  as  at  n,  the  same  quantity  of  fluid  ought  to  he 

pported  m  both  tube*,  whereas  the  tone  E  cviu 
4Z 


supported  h 


£  evidently 
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CapilWv  raiaei  much  l«tf  water  than  D.  But  if  we  admit  the 
^Attraction,  supposition  in  kit.  II 3.  that  the  fluid  it  supported  by  the 

.„'***  whole  surface  of  glass  in  contact  with  the  water,  the 
"  phenomenon  receives  a  complete  applanation ;  for  fine* 
the  surface  of  glass  in  contact  with  the  fluid  in  the  tube 
E  is  moch  lea*  than  the  surface  in  contact  with  it  in 
the  lube  D,  the  quantity  of  fluid  sustained  in  the  former 
ought  to  be  moch  less  than  the  quantity  supported  in 
the  latter. 

Pkenomeu       116.  When  a  vessel  Fute  is  plunged  in  water,  and  the 

•*  "pillar  lower  part  (*«•»  filled  by  auction  till  the  fluid  eater 

•Unction.    tbe  pu.l  y  ^  ^  ntfr  wflj  fiu  tQ  ^  >>IM  h<,jght   M 

it  does  in  the  capillary  tube  G,  whoie  bore  ii  equal  to 
Rj.4-        theboreofthepartFf.   In  tbia  experiment  the  portions 
of  water  t  vx  and  siudd  each  side  of  the  column  F*  are 
supported  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  in  the  vessel  MM ;  for  if  this  vessel  be 
•laced  in  the  exhaused  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  these 
portions  or  water  will  not  be  sustained,     Dr  Juriu,  in- 
deed, maintains  that  these  portion  1  will  retain  their  po- 
sition in  vacua,  but  in  his  time  the  exhausting  power  of 
the  air-pump  waa  not  sufficiently  great  to  determine  a 
point  of  so  great  nicety.     The  column  tux,  which  is 
not  sustained  by  atmospherical  pressure,  is  kept  in  its 
position   by  the' attraction   of  the  water  immediately 
around  and  above  it,  and  tbe  column  F  tu  is  supported 
by  the  attraction  of  tbe  glass  surface  with  which  it  is 
in  contact.     According  to  Dr  -Turin's  hypothesis,  the 
column  (six  is  supported  by  tbe  ring  of  glass  immedi- 
ately above  r,  which  U  a  very  unlikely  supposition. 
Hjrpatbcjis        1 17.  The  preceding  experiment  completely  overturns 
•f  Dr  ft*,   tbe  hypothesis  of  Dr  Hamilton,  afterwards  revived  by 
Ural*."    Dr  Matthew  Young.     These  philosophers  maintained 
ttew  that  the  fluid  waa  sustained  in  tbe  tube  by  the  lower  ring 

Teaif,        of  glass  contiguous  to  the  bottom  of  the  tube,  that  this 
ring  raises  Uie  portion  of  water  immediately  below  it, 
and  then  other  portions  successively  till  the  portion  of 
water  thus  raised  be  in  equilibrium  with  the  attraction 
of  the  annulus  in  question.    But  if  tbe  elevation  of  the 
fluid  were  produced  in  this  way,  the  quantity  supported 
would  be  regulated  by  the  form  and  magnitude  of  tbe 
orifice  at  tbe  bottom  of  the  tube  ;  whereas  it  is  evident 
from  every  experiment,  that  the  cylinder  af  fluid  sus- 
tained in  capillary  tubes  baa  no  reference  whatever  to 
the  form  af  the  lower  annulus,  but  depends  solely  upon 
the  diameter  of  the  tube  immediately  above  the  ele- 
vated column  of  water. 
Thessuil-       nJ.  If  tbe  experiments  which  we  have  now  explained 
'  ^'"     be  performed  in  the  exhausted  receiver  of  an  air-pump, 
take  place  **"  WBlcr  <*■"  "**  t°  ln*  »"«  height  as  when  they  are 
■a  the  «-    performed  in  air.     We  may  therefore  conclude,  that 
fcunud  re-  the  ascent  of  the  water  is  not  occasioned,  as  some  hav* 
whet  of     imagined,   by  tbe  pressure   of  tbe  atmosphere  acting 
"^        mora  freely  upon  the  surface  of  the  water  in  tbe  vessel 

than  upon  tbe  column  of  fluid  in  tbe  capillary  tube. 
TMftri-  119.  It  appear*  from  the  following  table  constructed  by 

MmlMst  *  $.. Martin,  that  different  fluids  rise  to  very  dil- 
ute oa  tbe " fcrent  heights  in  capillary  tubes,  and  that  spirituous 
■went  or    lisjiwrs^  whose  specific  gravity  is  less  than  that  of  water, 
different     are  not  raised  to  tbe  same  altitude.   Mr  Martin's  expe- 
taidiia  oi-rimenU  were  made  with,  a  tube  about  ,*T  of  an  inch  in 
i™~*J        diameter.    He  found  that  when  capillary  tubes  charged 
""         with  different  fluids  were  suspended   in   tbe   sun   for 
mopths  together,  the  enclosed  fluid  nu  not  in  the  least 
drgree  diminished  by  evaporation.. 


Namei  of  the  Flu 

id,. 

Cmvrtant 

Atbteln 

Aha. 

Number 

etc 

Common  spring  water 

Inches  1.2 

.048 

Spirit  of  urine 

1.1 

.044 

Tincture  of  galls 
Recent  urine 

1.1 
1.1 

.044 
.044 

Spirit  of  salt 

0.9 

.036 

01.  tart,  per  deliq. 

0.9 

.036 

Vinegar 

0.95 

.O38 

Small  beer 

0.85 

-o3<S 

Strong  spirit  of  nitre 

-°34 

Spirit  of  hartshorn 

0.85 

.034 

0.8 

.032 

Skimmed  milk. 

0.8 

.032 

Aquafortis 

O.75 

•030 

Bed  wine 

0.75 

•030 

White  wine 

0-75 

.030 

Ale 

o-75 

.030 

01.  ml.  per  campanam 

0.65 

.026 

Oil  of  vitriol 

0.6  e 

.026 

Sweet  oil 

0.6 

.024 

Oil  of  turpentine 

o-55 

-022 

Geneva 

0.55 

•022 

Bum 

0.5 

.020 

Brandy 

0.5 

.020 

White  hard  varnish 

0.5 

.020 

Spirit  of  wine 

0.45 

.018 

Tincture  of  roan   • 

0.45 

-o»8 

120.  To  the  preceding  table  at  given  by  Mr  Martin  we 
have  added  tbe  constant  number  foreach  fluid,  or  the  pro- 
duct of  tbe  altitude  of  the  liquid,  and  the  diameter  of 
the  tube  (art.  1 1 $.).   By  tbis>number,  therefore,  we  can 
find  the  altitode  to  which  any  of  tbe  preceding  floida  will 
rise  in  a  tube  ofa  given  bore,  or  tbe  diameter  of  the  bore 
when  tbe  altitude  of  the  fluid  is  known  ;  for  since  tbe 
constant  number  C— DA  (art  113.)  we    shall   have 
D=~  and  A=  -jr.     Since  tbe  constant  number,  bow- 
ever,  aa  deduced  from  the  experiments  of  Martin,  may 
not  be  perfectly  correct,  it  would  be  improper  to  de- 
rive from  it  the  diameter  of  the  capillary  bore  when 
great  accuracy  is  necessary.     The  following  method, 
therefore,  may  be  adopted  as  tbe  moat  correct  that  can 
be  given.     Put  into  the  capillary  tube  a  quantity  nf*******1 
mercury,  whose  weight  in  troy  grains  is  W,  and  let"^^ 
the  length  L  of  the  tube  which  it  occupies  be  accurate. eat  saae> 
ly  ascertained  ;  then  if  the  mercury  be  pure  and  at  tbetertfi 
temperature  of  fjo"  of  Fahrenheit,  the  diameter  of  the  "P*11"1 


,D=y? 


XO.019241,  tbe  specific  gravity  of 
mercury  being  13.580.'  The  weight  of  a  cubic  inch, 
of  mercury  being  3438  grains,  and  tbe  solid  con- 
tent of  the  mercurial  column  being  IVLxo-^Sji 
we  shall  have  1  :  3438=D'L  X  0.78 14  :  W.  Hence 
(Geometry,  Sect.  IV.Theor.  VXII.)  D*L  x  0-7854  X 
3«38=W.  ..d  jWJh,,*,  D-=  ES^JJp 

•^D=^tXo■7ft"x3438•'P=>/^X°^°'!"4^■ 
If  the  whole  tube  be  filled  with  mercury,  and  if  W  be' 
the  difference  in  tray  grains  between  iu  weight  when 
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Capflkiy  empty,  and  when  filled  with  mercury,  the  tame  theo- 
■Utnciinn,  rem  will  M(«e  for  ascertaining  tho  diameter  of  the  tube. 
,     fcc- '      Should  the  temperature  of  the  mercury  happen   to  be 
*         320  or  Fahrenheit,  its  specific  gravity  will  be  13.619, 
which   will  alter  a  very  little  the  constant  multiplier 
AAI9MI. 
Tat  mivtlon      * **■  *^  'lcl>  '»*'*''  '■  "»de  to  pais  through  a  capillary 
•r  water  in  lube  of  such  a  bore  that  the  fluid  it  discharged  only  by 
capillar?     successive  drops ;   the  tube,   when  electrified,  will  fur- 
l"be*  ""'niah  a  constant  and  accelerated  stream,  and  the  accele- 
eleeiriaity   ™,ion  **  ProPorl'D,1»l  t0  tl,e  smallness  of  the  bore.     A 
asd  hj         similar  effect  may  be  produced  by  employing  warm  wa- 
»e«t.  ter.     Mr  Leslie  found  that  a  jet  of  warm  water  rote  to 

■  much  greater  height  than  a  jet  of  cold  water,  though 
the  water  in  both  cases  moved  throogb  the  same  aper- 
ture, and  was  influenced  by  the  same  pressure.    A  sy- 
phon alto  which  discharged  cold  water  only  by  drop*, 
yielded  warm  water  in  an  invariable  stream. 
On  the  at-       121.  Such  are  the  leading  phenomena  of  capillary 
aW  "L      tnlwt'    Tl,°  r'*e  °r  "u'd'  bct"eel1  tw  pl'tes  of  glass  re- 
t«cn  two  m»'D*  to  be  considered ;  and  while  it  furnishes  us  with 
indited       '  verT  beautiful  experiment,  it  confirms  the  reasoning 
pistes  af      by  which  we  have  accounted  for   the  elevation  of  fluids 
glass.  |D  cylindrical  canals.    Let  ABEF  and  CDEF  be  two 

placet  of  plate  glass  with  smooth  and  clean  surfaces, 
having  their  sides  EF  joined  together  with  wax,  and 
their  rides  AB,  CD  kept  a  little  distance  by  ano- 
Wata  ther  piece  of  wax  W,  so  that  their  interior  surfaces, 
CM .xvi.  nbose  common  intersection  is  the  line  F.F,  may  form  a 
^'  5-  •mall  angle.  When  tbia  apparatus  it  immersed  in  a 
vessel  MX  full  of  water,  the  fluid  will  rite  in  such  a 
manner  between  the  glass  panes  as  to  form  the  curve 
DfOiB  E,  which  represents  the  surface  of  the  elevated 
water.  By  measuring  the  ordinatet  m  n,  op.  Sec.  of  this 
curve,  and  alto  its  abscissas  Fn,  Fp,  Sec.  Mr  Hawks- 
bee  found  it  to  be  the  common  Apollonian  hyperbola, 
having  for  its  assymptotes  the  surface  DF  of  the 
fluid,  and  EF  the  common  intersection  of  the  two 
piartes.  To  the  very  same  conclusion  we  are  led  by 
the  principles  already  laid  down  ;  for  at  the  distance 
between  the  platet  diminishes  at  every  point  of  the 
curve  D  q  0  m  E  from  D  towards  E,  the  water  ought 
to  rise  higher  at  0  than  at  y,  still  higher  at  m,  and 
bigheat  of  all  at  E,  where  the  distance  between  the 
plates  is  a  minimum.  To  illustrate  thia  more  clearly, 
'%%  S.  let  ABEF  and  CDEF  be  the  tame  plates  of  glass, 
(inclined  at  a  greater  angle  for  tbo  sake  of  distinctness) 
and  let  Em?D,  and  Eos B  be  the  curves  which 
bound  the  surface  of  the  elevated  fluid.  Then,  since 
the  altitudes  of  the  water  in  capillary  tubes  are  in- 
versely as  their  diameters  or  the  distances  of  their  op- 
posite sides,  the  altitudes  of  the  water  between  two 
glass  plates,  should  at  any  given  point  be  inversely  as  the 
distances  of  the  plates  at  that  point.  Now,  the  distance 
of  the  plates  at  the  point  m  is  obviously  m  o,  or  its  equal 
np,  and  the  distance  at  y  is  q  t  or  r/;  and  since  m  n 
is  the  altitude  of  the  water  at  m,  and  qr  its  altitude  at 
q,  we  have  mm  :  i/r=np  :  rt;  hut  (Geometry, 
SeeLlV.Theor.XVII.)F«:  Frzs^irl;  therefore 
mn  :  r/ r= Fn  :  F  r,  that  is,  the  altitudes  of  the  fluid  at 
the  points  m,  q,  which  are  equal  to  the  abscissa:  F  n,  F  r 
(fi(j.  5.)  are  proportional  to  the  ordinatet  a  r,  an  n,  equal 
to  F  n,  F  r,  in  fig.  5.  -  But  in  the  Apollonian  hyper- 
bohi  tho  ordinate*  are  inversely  proportional  to  their 
respective  abscissas,  therefore  the  curve  DyomEii  the 
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common  hyperbola.— As  the  plaice  are  infinitely  near  Casillaiy 
each  other  at  the  apex  E,  the  water  will  evidently  rite  Auraciioa, 
to  that  point,  whatever  be  the  height  of  the  platet.  ***• 

123.  The  phenomena  which  we  have  been  endeavour*  *  —n~^ 
ing  to  explain,  are  all  referable  to  one  simple  fact,  that 

the  particles  of  glass  have  a  stronger  attraction  for  the 
particles  of  water  than  the  particles  of  water  have  for 
each  other.   This  is  the  case  with  almost  all  other  fluids  Mercery 
except  mercury,  the  particle*  of  which  have  a  stronger  deaeeads  la 
attraction  for  each  other  than  for  glass.     When  capil-  capillary 
lary  tube*  therefore  are  plunged  in  this  fluid,  a  new  ae- tLb"- 
rie*  of  phenomena  present  themselves  to  our  considera- 
tion.    Let  MN  (fig.  7.)  be  a  vessel  full  of  mercury.  FiC-  7* 
Flange  into  tbe  fluid  the  capillary  tube  CD,  and  the 
mercury,  instead  of  rising  in  the  tube,  will  remain  sta- 
tionary at  E,  its  depression  below  tbe  level  surface  AB 
being  inversely  proportional   to   the  diameter  of  tbe 
bore.     This  wat  formerly  ascribed  to  a  repulsive  force 
supposed  to  exist  between  mercury  and  glass,  but  we 
shall  presently  see  that  it  is  owing  to  a  very  different 

1 24.  That  the  particles  of  mercury  have  a  very  strong  Mercury 
attraction  for  each  other,  appears  from  the  globular  form  baa  a 
which  a  small  portion  of  that  fluid  assumes,  and  fram1'™"*? 
the  resistance  wbich  it  opposes  to  any  separation  of  iuJJJjJJ^J1, 
parts.   If  a  quantity  of  mercury  is  separated  into  a  num-  particle* 
her  of  minute  parts,  all  these  parts  will  be  spherical ;  and  taaa  fee 
if  too  of  these  spheres  be  brought  into  contact,  tbeys"'"* 
will  instantly  rush  together,  and  form  a  single  drop  of 

the  same  form.     There  is  also  a  very  small  degree  of 
attraction  existing  between  glass  and  mercury  ;  for  a 
globule   of   the  latter   vrry   readily' adhere*    to   the 
lower  surface  of  a  plate  of  glass.    Now  suppose  a  drop 
of  water  laid  upon  a  surface  anointed  with  grease,  to 
prevent  the  attraction  of  cohesion  from  reducing  it  to  a  «»a,t  ef 
film  of  fluid,  this  drop,  if  very  small,  will  be  spherical,  the  dapre*. 
If  its  size  is  considerable,  the  gravity  of  it*  parts  will  *™  °r  ""'- 
make  it  spheroidal,  and  a*  the  drop  increases  in  magni-01!?1 '"  e*~ 
tude,  it  will  become  more  and  more  flattened   at  its [,»,*? 
poles,  like  AB  in  fig.  8.      Tbe  drop,   however,  will  pig.  I, 
still  retain  its  convexity  at  the  circumference,  however 
oblate  be  the  spheroid  into  which  it  is  moulded  by  the 
force  of  giavity.  Let  two  pieces  of  glass  0  A  m,p  B«,  be 
now  brought  in  contact  with  tbe  circumference  of  tbe 
drop  ;  the  mutual  attraction  between  tbe  particles  of 
water  which  enabled  it  to  preserve  tbe  convexity  of  its 
circumference,  will  yield  to  their  superior  attraction  for 
glass;   the  space  m,n,o,p,  will  be   immediately  fil- 
led ;  and  the  water  will  rise  on  the  tides  of  the  glass, 
anil  the  drop  will  have  the  appearance  of  A  B  in  fig.  9.  Fff.  «. 
If  the  drop  AB  fig.  8.  be  now  supposed  mercury  instead  ' 
of  water,  it  will  also,  by  the  gravity  of  its  parts,  assume 
the  form  of  an  oblate  spheroid  ;  but  wben  the  pieces  of 
glass  0  A  rn,  p  B  n  are  brought  close  to  its  periphery, 
their  attractive  force  upon  the  mercurial  particles  is 
not  sufficient  to,  counteract   the  mutual  attraction  of 
these  particles  ;  the  mercury  therefore  retains  its  con- 
vexity at  the  circumference,  and  assumes  tbe  form  of 
AB    in  fig.   IO.       The    small  spaces  o,p  being  filled  F«g.  ro- 
by  the  pressure  of  tbe  superincumbent  fluid,  while  the 
spaces  rn,  n,  still  remain  between  the  glass   and  the; 
mercury.  Now  if  the  two  plates  of  glass,  A,  B  be  made 
to  approach  each  other,   the  depressions  m,  n  will  still 
continue,  and  wben  tbe  distance  of  the  platet  is  bo  small 
that  these  depressions  or  indentations  meet,  the  mercoir 
4Z«  wi 
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OhpSlMY  4111  sink  between  the  plate*,  and  Its  descent  will  cor* 
AwnctfM,  thin  as  the  pieces  of  glue  approach.  Hence  the  de> 
..  *"'  .  presaian  of  the  mercury  in  capillary  tubes  becomes  very 
intelligible.— If  two  glass  planes  farming  a  small  angle, 
at  in  fig.  5.  be  immersed  in  a  vessel  of  mercury,  the 
fluid  will  sink  below  the  surface  of  the  mercury  in 
the  vessel,  nnd  form  an  Apollonian  hyperbola  like 
DoE,  having  for  its  sssymptotes  the  common  inter- 
action of  the  planes  and  the  surface  of  mercury  in  the 
veste!. 

i  25.  The  depression  of  mercury  in  capillary  tube*  h 
—  -■  ""'*  evidently  owing  to  the  greater  attraction  that  subsists 
cUuTubei,  betWFen  the  particles  of  tnerenry,  than  between  the 
owing  iiltt  particles  of  mercery  and  those  of  glass.  The  difference 
nateir  to  between  these  two  attraction",  however,  arises  from  an 
-.n  iropes-  imperfect  contact  between  the  mercury  and  the  capil- 
,  [il!We"U,t'flry  ,DDe>  occasioned  by  the  interposition  of  a  thin  coat- 
the  tolii  *ng  °f  water  Which  generally  lines  the  interior  surface 
and  the  of  the  lube,  and  Weakens  the  mutual  action  of  the  glasa 
■»»-.  and  mercury  ;  for  thrs  action  always  increases  as  the 

thickness  of  the  interposed  film  is  diminished  by  boiling. 
Id  the  experiment*  which  Were  made  by  Laplace  and 
Lavoisier  on  barometers,  by  boiling  the  mercury  in  them 
for  a  long  time,  the  convexity  of  the  interior  surface  of 
the  mercury  was  often  made  to  disappear.  They  even 
succeeded  in  rendering  it  concave,  hut  could  always  re- 
store the  convexity  by  introducing  a  drop  of  water  into 
the  tube.  When  the  ebullition  of  the  mercury  is  suf- 
ficiently strong  to  expel  all  foreign  particles,  it  often 
rises  to  the  level  of  the  surrounding  fluid,  mud  the  de< 
pression  is  even  converted  into  an  elevation. 
Capillary  '1 26. 'Newton,   Clairaut,  and  Other  geometers,  have 

attraction  tola"  in  Earned,  that  the  action  of  the  capillary  tube  is  sensi. 
does  not  t,le  at  a  small  distance,  and  that  it  is- extended  to  the 
^^""^pa'ttielei  of  fluid  in  the  ash  of  the  tube.  Laplace  and 
fallible  other  philosophers  who  have  lately  attended  to  this  sot). 
aJilsoee.  jeer,  suppose  capillary  n ttraction  to  be  like  the  refrac- 
tive force,  and  all  the  chemical  affinities,  which  are  not 
sensible  except  at  imperceptible  distances ;  and  it  most 
be  allowed  that  this  opinion  is  consistent  with  many  of 
the  phenomena.  It  has  been  often  observed  that  Water 
rises  tu  (he  same  height  in  glass  tobea,  of  the  same  bore, 
whether  thry  be  very  thin  or  very  thick.  The  zones  of 
the  glads  tube  therefore,  Which  are  at  a  small  distance 
from  the  Interior  surface,  do  not  contribute  to  the  ascent 
of  the  water,  though  In  each  of  these  zones,  taken  sepa- 
rately, the  "water  would  rise  above  its  level.  When 
the  interior  surface  of  a  capillary  tube  is  lined  with  a 
Very  tbtn  coating  of  an  unctuous  substance,  the  water 
witt  no  longer  ascend.  Now  if  the  attraction  of  the 
glass  lube  were  similar  to  the  attraction  of  gravity,  of 
electricity,  Or  magnetism,  it  ought  to  act  through  bodies 
of  all  kinds,   and,    notwithstanding   the  thin  coating  of 

Sease,  should  elevate  the  fluid  in  which  it  is  immersed, 
ut  as  (he  intervention  of  an  attenuated 'film  of  grease 
destroys  capillary  action,  there  is  reason  to  conclude, 
that  it  does  not  extend  to  sensible  distance*.  The  same 
conclusion  is  deducible  from  the  fact  in  the  preceding 
paragraph. 
Opinion  of  j  27.  From  these  facts  Laplace  concludes,  that  the  at- 
^P1*0'-  fraction  of  capillary  lubes  has  not  any  influence  on  the 
elevation  or  depression  of  the  fluids  which  they  contain, 
except  hy  determining  ihe  inclination  of  the  first  planes 
of  the  surface  of  (be  interior  fluid,  which  are  extreme- 
ly near  the  side*  of  the  tube.    He  supposes  that  when 


the  attraction  of  the  tube  upon  the  fluid  exceeds  the  *t-   Caffll 

traction  of  the  fluid  npoa  itself,  the  fluid  will  in  that  Awrast 
one  attach  itietf  to  the  tobe,  and  form  an  anterior  tube, ,  ** 
which  alone  will  raise  the  fluid.  * 

tftS.  'It  is  interesting,  says  Laplace,  to  ascertain  tb* 
radius  of  curvature  of  the  surface  of  water  included  inca- 
pillary  tubes  of  "glass.  This  may  be  known  by  a  carious 
experiment,  which  shew*  at  the  same  time  the  effect* 
of  the  concavity  and  convexity  of  surfaces.  It  consist* 
In  plunging  in  water,  to  a  known  depth,  a  capillary 
tube  of  which  the  diameter  is  likewise  known.  Tim 
lower  extremity  of  the  tube  is  then  to  be  cloned  with 
the  finger,  and  the  tube  being  taken  out  of  the  water, 
its  external  surface  mutt  be  gently  wiped.  Upon  vrrtb- 
drawing  the  finger  in  this  last  situation,  the  water  m 
Keen  to  subside  in  the  lube  and  form  a  drop  at  its  lower 
base  ;  but  the  height  of  the  column  is  always  greater 
than  the  elevation  of  the  water  in  the  tube  above  Uie 
level  in  the  common  experiment  of  plunging  it  in  wa- 
ter. This  excel*  in  the  height  is  owing  to  the  action 
of  the  drop  upon  the  column  on  account  of  its  conrexi- 


I  and  it  i*  observable  that  the 
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tion  of  (he  water  is  more  considerable,  the  smaller  the 
diameter  of  the  drop  beneath.  Tbe  length  of  the  fiend  ' 
cohrmn  which  came  out  by  subsidence  to  form  tbe  drop, 
determines  it*  mas* ;  and  a*  it*  surface  ia  spherical  as 
well  a*  iliat  of  tbe  interior  Raid,  if  we  know  the  height 
of  the  fluid  above  the  summit  of  the  drop,  nod  the  dis- 
tance of  this  summit  from  tbe  plane  of  tfaie  interior  bore 
of  the  tube,  it  will  be  Way  to  deduce  the  radii  of  these 
two  surfaces.  Some  experiments  lead  me  to  conclude 
that  tbe  surface  of  the  interior  fluid  approaches  very 
nearly  to  the  figure  of  an  hemisphere.' 

129.  'The  theory  which  I  have  adopted,  unserves  the  wiw*" 
same  philosopher,  likewise  gives  the  explanation  smdludisi 
measure  nf  a  singular  phenomenon  presented  by  expert-  "***  a 
ment.  'Whether  the  fluid  be  elevated  or  depressed  be-**™"' 
tween  two  vertical  planes,  parallel  to  each  oilier,  ■odtwaBH1 
plunged  in  (be  fluid  at  rheir  lower  ex (remit  its,  the  planes lal  «ni 
tend  tu  come  together.  Analysis  shews  us,  tlwt  if  then*****.' 
fluid  be  raised  between  them,  each  plane  will  undergo'*"** b 
from  without  inwards  a  pressure  equal  to  that  of  s  eo-j^JJJj 
hjmn  of  the  same  flard,  sf  which  the  height  would  be 

half  the  sum  of  the  elevations  above  the  level  of  the 
■points  of  contact  of  the  interior  and  exterior  surfaces 
«f  the  fluid*  with  the  plane,  and  of  which  the  base 
ahould  be  the  parts  of  the  plane  comprised  between  the 
two  horizontal  lines  drawn  through  those  points.  If  the 
fluid  be  depressed  betwrrn  the  planes,  each  of  them  will 
in  like  manner  undergo  from  without  inwards,  a  pres- 
sure equal  to  that  of  a  column  of  tbe  same  fluid,  of 
-which  the  height  would  bo  half  (he  sum  of  the  denies* 
sions  below  the  level  of  the  point*  of  contact  of  the  in- 
terior and  exterior  surface*  of  (he  fluid  with  the  plane, 
and  of  which  the  base  should  be  the  part  of  the  plane 
comprised  between  the  two  horizontal  lines  drawn 
through  .those  points.' 

130.  As  must  philosophers  seem  to  agree  in  thinking  AcsanTi 
that  all  the  capillary  phenomena  are  referable  to  the«P"™° 
cohesive  attraction  of  the  superficial  particles  only  of °*  '** ** 
the  fluid,  a  variety  of  experiment*  has  been  made  in  "^J*, 
Order  to  determine  the  force  required  to  raise  a  horizon-  tptsc**) 
tal  solid  surface  from  the  surface  of  a  .fluid.  Mr  Acb-  atolWf" 
srd  found  that  a  disc  of  glass,  iT  French  inches  in  dia- **'"*" 
meter,  required  a  weight  of  91  French  grains  to  miss  *  "*"" 
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Capiflruy   it  from  the  surface  of  the  water  at  69*  of  Fahrenheit, 
Attraetiea,  which  is  only  37  English  grain*  for  emch  square  inch. 
.     **•     .  At  44+  of  Fahrenheit  the  force  *u  •?*  greater,  or  30* 
'  grain  I,   the   difference    being  rjy  for  each  degree  of 

Fahrenheit.  From  these  experiment*  Dr  Young  con- 
cludes that  the  height  of  ascent  io  a  tone  of  a  given 
bore,  wbicb  varies  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the  height 
of  adhesion,  is  diminished  about  i-n-  for  every  degree 
of  Fahrenheit  that  the  tempo  future  is  raited  above  50°; 
and  he  conjectures  that  there  most  have  been  some  con- 
siderable source  of  error  in  Aebard's  experiment*,  a*  be 
o  exceed  ttjW     Accord- 


ing to  the  experiments  of  Dolour,  the  force  necessary 
to  elevate  the  solid,  or  the  qaantity  of  water  railed,  it 
cqaal  to  44. 1  grain*  for  every  square  inch. 
Morrsan's        131,  According  to  thn  experiments  of  Morveau,  tbe 
*■**•?*"        force  necessary  to  elevate  a  circular  inch  of  gold  from 
iIi'facM     *°*  ■urf»°*  °f  mercury  is  446  grain*  ;  a  circular  inch  of 
asnmsij    silver,  429  grains;  a  circular  inch  of  tin,  418  grain*; 
U  rais*«se-a  circular  inch  of  lead,   397  grains  5  a  circular  inch  of 
H™ **■     bismuth,  372  grain*  j  a  circular  inch  of  tine,  294  grains ; 
0f*at(t<«  *>  circular  inch  of  copper,  142  grains  ;  a  circular  inch 
'of  metallic  antimony,  136;  a  circular  inch  of  iron,  UC 
grain* ;  and   a    similar   surface   of  cobalt   required    5 
grains.     The  order  in  which  these  metal*  arc  arranged 
is  the  very  order  in  which  they  are  most  easily  amalga- 
mated with  mercury. 
»"  *•  ap-        jj  j.  The  approach  of  two floating  bodies  ha*  been  as- 
u**m*l!oV  ""^  ''J  lone  u  ***" nwtnal  attraction,  and  by  other* 
tnttm  lie  t0  tba  attraction  of  the  portion*  of  fluid  that  are  raised 
diet,  round  each  by  the  attraction  of  cohesion.     Dr  Young, 

however,  observes  that  the  approach  of  the  two  floating 
bodies  is  produced  by  the  excess  of  the  atmospheric 
pressure  on  tbe  remote  sides  of  the  solids,  above  its  pres- 
sure on  their  neighbouring  sides  ;  or,  if  tbe  experiment* 
a  re.  performed  in  a  vacuum,  by  the  equivalent  hydrosta- 
tic pressure  or  suction  derived  from  the  weight  and  im- 
mediate cohesion  of  tbe  intervening  fluid.  This  force 
varies  alternately  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  square  of 
tbe  distance ;  for  when  the  two  bodies  approach  each 
other,  the  altitude  of  the  fluid  between  them  is  increa- 
sed in  the  simple  inverse  ratio  of  the  distance ;  and 
the  mean  action,  or  the  negative  pressure  of  the  fluid 
on  each  particle  of  the  surface,  U  also  increased  in  the 
HUM  ratio.  When  the  floating  bodies  are  surmuuded 
by  a  depression,  the  same  law  prevails,  and  its  demon- 
stration i*  still  more  simple  and  obvious. 
Expert-  133.  A&umbar  of  .experiments  on  the  adhesion  of 

■Mat*  of  fl„i js  nave  DMn  ]atejy  ma(ja  |,y  Count  Bumford,  which 
Rnarford  "ulhQ1''*B  him  to  conclude,  that  on  account  of  the  mu- 
■>»  tie  «d-  tual  adhesion  of  the  partioles  of  fluid,  a  pellicle  or  film 
anion  of  is  formed  at  the  superior  sod  inferior  surface*  of  water, 
■aids.  aDj  that  the  force  of  tbe  film  to  resist  the  descent  of 

bodies  specifically  heavier  than  the  fluid  increase*  with 
the  viscidity  of  the  stater.  He  poured  a  stratum  of 
sulphuric  ether  upon  a  quantity  of  water,  and  intro- 
duced a  variety  or  bodies  specifically  heavier  than  wa- 
ter into  this  compound  fluid.  A  sewing  needle,  gra- 
nulated tin,  and  small  globules  of  mercury,  descended 
through  the  ether,  but  floated  upon  the  surface  of  the 
water.  When  the  eye  was  placed  below  the  level  of 
tbe  aqueous  Burfaaty  the  floating  body,  which  was  .a. 
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spherule  of  mercury,  seemed  suspended  in  a  kind  of  bag  Capillar? 
a  little  below  the  surface.  When  a  larger  spherule  of  Attraction, 
mercury  was  employed,  about  tbe  40th  or  50th  of  an  **•  | 
inch  in  diameter,  it  broke  the  pellicle  and  descended  * 
to  the  bottom.  The  same  'result*  were  obtained  by 
using  essential  oil  of  turpentine  or  oil  of  olive*  instead 
of  ether.  When  a  stratum  of  alcohol  was  incumbent 
upon  the  water,  a  quantity  of  very  fin*  powder  of  tin 
thrown  open  its  surface,  descended  to  the  very  bottom, 
without  seeming  to  have  vet  with  any  resistance  from 
the  film  at  the  surface  of  tbe  water.  This  unexpected 
result  Count  Romford  endeavours  to  explain  by  sup- 
posing that  tbe  aqueoo*  film  was  destroyed  by  the  che- 
mical action  of  the  alcohol.  In  order  to  ascertain  with 
greater  accuracy  tbe  existence  of  a  pellicle  at  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  Count  Bumford  employed  a  cylindrical 
glass  vessel  10  inches  high  and  if  inch  in  diameter,  and 
tilled  it  with  water  sad  ether  a*  before.  A  a  amber  of 
small  bodies  thrown  iatp  tbe  vessel  descended  through 
the  ether  snd  floated  on  the  surface  of  the  water. 
When  the  whole  wa*  perfectly  tranquil,  he  turned  the 
oyliuder  three  or  four  time*  round  with  considerable 
rapidity  in  a  vertical  position,  Tbe  floating  bodies 
turned  round  along  with  the  glass,  and  stopped  when  it 
was  stopped  ;  but  the  liquid  water  below  the  surface 
did  not  at  first  begin  to  turn  along  with  tbe  glass  ;  and 
it*  motion  of  rotation  did  net  cease  with  the  motion  of 
the  vessel.  From  tbi*  Count  Bumford  conclude*  that 
there  wa*  a  real  pellicle  at  the  surface  of  the  water, 
and  that  tbi*  pellicle  wa*  strongly  attached  to  the  aide* 
of  the  glass,  so  as  U>  move  along  with  it.  When  this 
pellicle  wa*  touched  by  the  point  of  j,  needle,  all  the 
small  bodies  upon  it*  surface  trembled  at  the  same  time. 
The  apparatus  wa*  allowed  to  stand  till  the  ether  had 
entirely  evaporated,  and  when  the  pellicle  was  examin- 
ed with  a  magnifier,  it  wa*  in  tbe  tame  state  at  formerly  > 
and  the  floating  bodies  had  the  tame  relative  position*. 

134.  In  order  to  shew  that  a  pellicle  wa*  formed  at 
tbe  inferior  surface  of  water,  Count  Bumford  poured 
water  upon  mercury,  and  upon  that  a  stratum  of  ether. 
He  threw  into  a  vessel  a  spherule  of  mercury  about  one- 
third  of  aline  in  diameter,  which  being  too  heavy  to  be 
supported  by  the  pellicle  at  the  superior  surface  of  the 
water,  broke  it,  and  descending  through  that  fluid,  wa* 
■topped  at  it*  inferior  surface.  When  this  spherule  wa* 
moved,  and  even  compressed  wfcb  a  feather,  it  still  pre- 
served it*  spherical  form,  and  refuted  to  mix  with  the 
maw  of  mercury.  When  tbe  viscidity  of  the  water  wa* 
increased  by  the  infusion  of  gum-arabic,  much  larger 
spherules  were  supported  by  tbe  pellicle.  From  the 
very  rapid  evaporation  of  ether,  and  it*  inability  to  tup- 
port  the  lightest  particle*  of  a  solid  opou  it*  surface. 
Count  Bumford  very  justly  concludes,  that  the  mutual 
adhesion  of  it*  particle*  is  very  small. 

135.  Those  who  with  to  extend  their  inquiries  con-lur*rcace* 
corning  the  cohesion  of  fluid*,  may  consult  an  ingenious  *•  «*•«■*• 
paper  on  Capillary  Action  by  Professor  Leslie,  in  the""  !*"  *•"■ 
Phil.  Mag.  for  1802  }  Dr  Thomas  Young's  Essay  on  i;X" 
the  Cohesion  of  Fluids,  in  tbe  Phil.  Trans.  1805  ;  an 
Abstract  of  a  Memoir  of  Laplace,  in  Nicholson's  Jour- 
nal, N°  57. ;  and  an  Account  of  Bumford1*  Experi- 
ment* in  the  same  Journal,  N°  60,  61,  and  62. 
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HYDRODYNAMICS. 


Parti 


PART  II.   HYDRAULICS. 


136.  HYDRAULICS  ii  that  branch  of  the  sci- 
ence of  hydrodynamics  which  relates  to  fluid*  in  mo- 
tion. It  comprehend*  the  theory  of  running  water, 
whether  issuing  from  orifice*  io  reservoir*  by  the  pre*. 
•ore  of  the  superincumbent  mass,  or  rising  perpendi- 
cularly iaj'eU  /Trims  from  the  preMnre  of  tlie  atmos- 
phere ;  whether  moving  in  pipe*  and  canal*,  or  roll* 
ing  in  the  bed*  of  riven.  It  comprehend*  it l*o  the  re- 
sistance or  the  percussion  of  fluid*,  nod  the  oscillation 
of  waves. 

Chap.  I.  Thterj  of  Fluids  tawing  from  Orifice*  in 
Reservoirs,  either  in  a  Lateral  or  a  Vertical  di- 
rection. 


half  its  diameter,  so  that  o  m= 


and  tbe  breadth  D*»*n> 
*  oft  ken 
of  the  vein  or  column  of  fluid  at  0  is   to    tbe    width  e«a  mm 
of  tbe   orifice  as  5  to  8  according  to  fioaeot,  or  a* 
5.107   to   8  according  to  the  experiments  of  Micbe- 
lotti,    the   orifice    being   perforated    in  a.   this   plate. 
But  when  tbe  water  is  made  to  issue  through  a  short 
cylindrical  tube,  lbs  same  contraction,   though  not   ob- 
vious to  the  eye,  i*  so  considerable,  that   tho    diameter 
of  the  contracted  vein  is  to  that  of  the  orifice  ea  6.5  (o 
8.     If  A  therefore  be  tbe  real  size. of  tbe  orifice   in  a 
thin  plate,  its  corrected  size,  or  tbe  breadth  of  the  con- 
tracted vein,  will  be       91 ,  nod  when  n  cjHndri- 


137.  It  water  issues  from  an  orifice  either  in  the  bot. 
am  or  aide  of  a  reservoir,  the  sorface  of  tho  fluid ' 

within 


cal  tube  is  employed  it  wilt  be 


tbe 
reservoir  is  always  horizontal  till  it  reaches 
Utile  of  the  bottom.  When  a  vemc  therefore  is  em- 
CCLXTIf  plying  itself,  the  particles  of  the  fluid  descend  in  ver- 
£5.  t.  tical  lines,  as  is  represented  in  fig.  I,  J  but  when  they 
have  reached  within  three  or  four  inches  cf  tbe  orifice 
es  n,  tbe  particle*  which  are  not  immediately  above  it 
change  the  direction  of  their  motion,  and  make  for  the 
orifice  in  direction*  of  different  degree*  of  obliquity. 
Tho  velocities  of  these  particles  may  be  decomposed 
into  two  others,  one  in  a  horizontal  direction,  by  which 
they  move  parallel  to  the  orifice,  and  the  other  in  a 
vertical  direction  by  which  they  approach  that  orifice. 
Ctafe  of  Now,  a*  the  particles  abont  C  and  D  move  with  great- 
tae  vena  er  obliquity  thao  those  nearer  E,  their  horizontal  ve- 
cMitrmct*,  tecitie*  must  also  be  greater,  and  their  vertical  veloci- 
ties less.  But  the  particles  near  E  move  with  so  little 
obliquity  that  their  vertical  are  much  greater  than  their 
horizontal  velocities,  and  very  little  less  than  their  ab- 
solute ones.  The  different  particles  of  the  fluid,  there- 
fore, will  rosh  through  the  orifice  m  n  with  very  differ- 
ent velocities,  and  in  various  directions,  and  will  arrive 
at  a  certain  distance  from  tbe  orifice  in  different  times. 
On  account  of  tbe  mutual  adhesion  of  the  fluid  parti- 
cle*, however,  tho*e  which  have  the  greatest  velocity 
drag  the  rest  along  with  them  ;  and  as  the  former  move 
through  the  centre  of  the  orifice,  the  breadth  of  tbe 
issuing  column  of  fluid  will  be  leas  at  op  than  the  width 
of  tbe  orifice  ran, 

138.  That  the  preceding  phenomena  really  exist  when 
a  vessel  uf  water  U  discharging  its  content!  through  an 
aperture,  experience  sufficiently  testifies.  If  some  small 
substance*  specifically  heavier  than  water  be  thrown  in- 
to the  fluid  when  tbe  vessel  is  emptying  itself,  they  will 
at  first  descend  vertically,  and  when  they  come  within  a 
few  inches  of  the  bottom  they  will  deviate  from  tbis  direc- 
tion, and  describe  oblique  curves  similar  to  those  in  the 
figure.  The  contraction  of  the  vein  or  column  of  fluid 
at  on  is  also  manifest  from  observation.  It  wa*  first 
*  discovered  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  denominated  tbe 
vena  contractu.  The  greatest  contraction  takes  place 
t  a  point  o  whose  distance  from  the  orifice  U  equal  to 
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In  tbe  first 


case  the  height  of  tbe  water  in  the  reservoir  most  be 
reckoned  from  the  surface  of  the  fluid  to  the  point  a, 
where  the  vein  cease*  to  contract  -,  and  when  a  cylindri- 
cal tube  is  employed,  it  must  be  reckoned  from  the 
same  sorface  to  tbe  exterior  aperture  of  the  tube. 

139.  Suppose  tbe  fluid  ABCD  divided  into  an  infinite  Reiltti- 
number  of  equal  ttrata  or  lamina:  by   the    horizontal  hum 
surfaces    MN,£-A  infinitely  near  each  other;    and  tetlaewLci 
m  nop  be  aarnall  column  of  finid  which  issues  from  the*' lkcBT 
orifice  in  the  same  time  that  the  surface  MN  descends"'  '^^ 
toe;  A.     Tho  column  mnop  is  evidently  equal  to  theurf* 
lamina  MNrA,    for  the  quantity  of  fluid    which  isbntritrk 
discharged   during  the  time  that  MN  descends  to  ^A,  •*■■*■ 
is  evidently  MN  hg;  and  to  the  quantity  discharged  in 
that  time,  the  column  mnop  wa*  equal  by  hypothesis. 
Let  A  be  the  area  of  the  bate  MN,  and  B  the  area  of 
the  base  m  n  ;  let  z  be  tbe  height  of  a  column  equal  to 
MNr4,  and  having  A  for  its  base,  and  let  y  be  the 
height  of  the  column  m  n  op.     Then,  since  the  column 
mnop  is  equal  to  the  lamina  MN^  A,   vre   shall   have 
A«r=:By,  and  (Geometrt,  Sect.  IV.  Theor.  IX.)  * :  y 
ssAi  B  ;  bot  a*  the  surface  MN  deecend*  to,  gh  in  the 
same  time  that  m  n  descend*  to  op,  u  will  represent  the 
mean  velocity  of  the  lamina  MNfA,  and  y  the  mean 
velocity  of  the  column  m  n  op.  The  preceding  analogy, 
therefore,  informs  oa,  that  the  mean  velocity  of  any  la- 
mina i*  to  the  velocity  of  the  fluid  issuing  from  the  orifice 
reciprocally  a*  the  area  of  the  orifice  is  to  the  area  of  the 
base  of  the  lamina  MN^  A.  Hence  it  follows,  that,  if  the 
area  of  the  orifice  is  infinitely  small,  with  regard  to  the 
area  of  the  base  cf  the  lamina  into  which  tho  fluid  is 
supposed  to  be  divided,  tbe  mean  velocity  of  the  fluid 
at  the  orifice  will  be  infinitely  greater  than  that  of  tbe 
lamina: ;  that  is,  while  the  velocity  at  tho  orifice  ia  finite, 
that  of  the  laminae  will  be  infinitely  small. 

140.  Before  applying  these  principles  to  the  theory 
of  hydraulics,  it  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  several 
distinguished  philosophers  have  founded  the  science 
-  upon  the  same  general  law  from  which  we  have  dedu- 
ced the  principle*  of  hydrostatics  (32.).  In  this  war 
they  have  represented  the  motion  of  fluid*  io  general 
formula;  but  these  formula:  are  so  complicated  from  the 
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Motina  at  TT  Mtore  °f  ln"  *I»WTi  and  the  calculation!  are  io  in- 
riwUt  Bte.  tricate,  and  sometimes  impracticable  from  their  length, 
'       ,'      ■  that  tliey  can  afford  no  assistance  to  the  practical  en- 
gineer. 

DEFINITION. 

Fif.  t.  M1,  H  tDe  w*tf r  ",u«  at  «i  a  with  the  same  veloci- 

ty V  that  a  heavy  body  would  acquire  by  falling  free- 
ly through  a  given  height  H(  this  velocity  ii  mid  to 
be  due  to  the  height  H,  and  inversely  the  height  H  U 
•aid  to  be  due  to  the  velocity  V. 
Prop.  T. 
142.  The  velocity  of  a  fluid  issuing  from  an  infi- 
nitely small  orifice  in  the  bottom  or  side  of  a 
vessel,  is  equal  to  that  which  is  due  to  the  height 
of  the  surface  of  the  fluid  above  that  orifice,  the 
vessel  being  supposed  constantly  full* 

rj  Let  AB  he  the  vessel  containing  the  fluid,  its  velo- 

city when  issuing  from  the  aperture  m  n  will  he  that 
which  is  doe  to  the  height  Dm,  or  equal  to  that  which 
a  heavy  body  would  acquire  by  falling  through  that 
height.  Because  the  orifice  ma  is  infinitely  small,  the 
velocity  of  the  lamina;  into  which  the  fluid  may  be  sup- 
posed to  be  divided,  will  also  be  infinitely  small  (art. 
138.).  But  since  all  the  fluid  particles,  by  virtue  of  their 
gravity,  have  a  tendency  to  descend  with  the  lame  ve- 
locity ;  and  since  the  different  lamina  of  the  fluid  lose 
this  velocity,  the  column  mnst  must  be  pressed  by  the 
■u  peri  acorn  bent  column  Dmtif  and  calling  8  the  spe- 
cific gravity  of  the  fluid,  the  mo  vine  force  which,  pushes 
out  the  column  mnst  will  be  $xD<"X"*ii  (art.  42.). 
Now  let  us  suppose,  that,  when  this  moving  force  is 
pushing  out  the  column  mnst,  the  absolute  weight  of 
the  column  tnnop,  which  may  he  represented  by 
SX">"  X  "Pi  causts  itself  to  fall  through  the  height  up, 
Thus,  if  V,  U  be  the  velocities  impressed  upon  the  co- 
lumns m  tiff,  and  m  nop,  by  the  moving  forces  SxDflt 
X  «  ",  and  S  x  ">"  X  «  p  i  these  moving  forces  must  be 
proportional  to  their  effects,  or  to  the  quantities  of 
motion  which  they  produce,  that  is,  to  V  X"  "  >  '  and 
1JX""*Ti  because  the  quantity  of  motion  is  equal  to 
the  velocity  and  mass  conjointly  ;  hence  we  shall  have 
SxD«x*w«":3x'»«X«J'='VXff»a»*:Uxn»»op. 
But  since  the  volumes  mm  t,  in  nop  are  to  one  another 
as  their  heights  mo,  as,  and  as  their  heights  are  ran 
through  iu  equal  times,  and  consequently  represent 
the  velocity  of  their  motion,  mnst  may  be  represented 
hy  V  x  fa  a  und  m  n  op  by  U  X  "' « >'  therefore  we  shall 
haveSxDMX»»»:S  x*i»X»P=VxVxi«"lUx 
■Jx«r,  and  dividing  by  wjs.Sx  Dot  :  np=Y*  :  U\ 
Now  let  v  be  the  velocity  due  to  tbe  height  D  m,  then 
(we  Mechanics)  «/>  :  \J'=V)m  :  v*  j  but  since  Sx 
Dm  ;  Sx«p=V:  V  ;  then  by  (Euclid  V.  15.),  and 
by  permutation  D  m  :  V'=a/>  1  U',  therefore  by  substi- 
tution (Euclid  V.  11.)  Dm;  V'=Dra;  v*,  and  [Eu- 
clid V.  9.)  Vf=u»  or  V=lJ.  Bat  V  is  tbe  velocity 
with  which  the  Auid  issues  from  the  orifice  m.tit  and  v  is 
the  velocity  due  to  the  height  Dm  ;  therefore,  since  the 
velocities  are  equal,  the  proposition  is  demonstrated. 

143.  Cob.  1.  If  the  vessel  AB  empties  itself  by  the 
ssnaU  orifice  to  n,  so  that  the  surface  of  tbe  fluid  takes 
eaecetsively  the  positions  DP,  QR»  ST,  tbe  velocities 
with  which  the  water  will  issue  when   the  surface!  have 
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these  positions  will  be  those  due  to  the  heights  En,Fs,  Motko  at 
Ga,  for  in  these  different  positions  the  moving  forces  Flwdt  tut, 
are  the  columns  Etna,  Fmn,  Gmn.  '       >     - 

144.  Cox.  I.  Since  the  velocities  of  the  issuing  fluid 
when  its  surface  is  at  E,  F,  G,  are  those  due  to  the  heights 
E»,  Fn,  Ga,  it  follows  from  tbe  properties  of  falling 
bodies  (see  Mechanics),  that  if  these  velocities  were 
continued  uniformly,  the  fluid  would  run  through  spaces 
equal  to  a  En,  2  Fn,  iG«  respectively,  iu  the  same 
time  that  a  heavy  body  would  fall  through  E  n,  F  a,  G»j 
respectively, 

145.  Cor.  3,  As  flaids  press  equally  in  all  direc- 
tions, tbe  preceding  proposition  will  bold  true,  when  the 
orifices  are  at  the  sides  of  vessels,  and  when  (bey  are 
formed  to  throw  tbe  fluid  upwards,  either  in  a  vertical 
or  an  inclined  direction,  provided  that  the  orifices  an 
in  these  several  eases  at  an  equal  distance  from  the  up- 
per surface  of  the  fluid.  This  corollary  holds  also  in 
the  case  mentioned  in  Cor.  1. 

146.  Cor.  4.  When  the  fluid  issues  vertically,  it  will 
rise  to  a  height  equal  to  the  perpendicular  distance)  of 
tbe  orifice  from  the  surface  of  the  fluid ;  for  (see  Me- 
chanics), this  is  troe  of  falling  bodies  in  general,  and 
must  therefore  be  true  in  tbe  case  of  water:  owing  to 
the  resistance  of  tbe  air,  however,  and  the  friction  of  « 
the  issuing  fluid  upon  the  sides  of  the  orifice,  jets  of 
water  do  not  exactly  rise  to  this  height. 

147.  Cor.  5.  As  the  velocities  of  falling  bodies  an 
as  the  square  roots  of  the  heights  through  which  they 
fall  (see  Mechanics),  tbe  velocity  V  of  the  effluent 
water  when  the  surface  is  at  E,  will  be  to  its  velocity 
v  when  the  surface  is  at  G,  as  ^/ITii  :  ,/Gn,  (Cor.  1.) 
that  is,  tbe  velocities  of  fluids  issuing  from  a  very  small 
orifice  are  as  the  square  roots  of  the  altitude  of  the  wa- 
ter above  these  orifices.  As  tbe  quantities  of  fluids 
discharged  are  as  the  velocities,  they  will  also  be  as  the 
square  roots  of  the  altitude  of  the  fluid.  This  corollary 
holds  true  of  fluids  of  different  specific  gravities,  not- 
withstanding Belidor  (Arehitee.  Hydrml.  torn.  i.  p. 
187.)  has  maintained  the  contrary;  for  though  a  co- 
lumn of  mercury  Dm  a  presses  with  14  times  the  force 
of  a  similar  column  of  water,  yet  the  column  mnop  of-. 
mercury  which  is  pushed  out  is  also  14  times  as  heavy  * 
as  a  similar  colnmn  of  water ;  and  as  the  resistance  bears 

the  same  proportion  to  tbe  moving  force,  tbe  velocities 
most  be  equal, 

148.  Cor.  6.  When  a  vessel  is  emptying  itself,  if 
the  area  of  the  lamina  into  which  we  may  suppose  it 
divided;  be  everywhere  the  same,  the  velocity  with 
which  the  surface  of  the  fluid  descends,  and  also  the  ve- 
locity of  efflux,  will  be  uniformly  retarded.  For  (art. 
138.)  as  the  velocity  V  with  which  the  surface  descends 
is  to  the  velocity  v  at  the  orifice,  as  the  area  a  of  the 
orifice  to  the  area  A  of  tbe  surface,  then  V  :  «— o  :  A ; 
but  the  ratio  of  a  :  A  is  constant,  therefore  V  varies  a* 
V.tbet  is, V :  \'~v.  •;  but,(Cor.  u)  v :  t/suJI:  JV, 
A  being  the  height  of  the  surface  above  the  orifice,  there- 
fore V  :  V'—^/h  :  sfh'.  But  tbis  is  the  property  oT  a 
bod;  projected  vertically  from  the  earth's  surface,  and 
as  tbe  retarding  force  is  unifdrm  in  the  one  case  (see 
Mechanics),  it  must  also  be  uniform  in  tbe  other. 

149.  Cor.  7.  If  a  cylindrical  vessel  be  kept  constantly 
full,  twice  tbe  quantity  contained  in  the  vessel  will  run 
oat  during  the  time  in  which  the  vessel  would  have  emp- 
tied, 
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Motion  rf  tied  itself.  ForfCor.  a.  and  6.)  the  (pace  te.roD«hwbieh 

fi«di.  fce-tbe  eurfoce  of  the  fluid  it  D  would  descend  if  it*  veto, 
"city  continued  uniform  being  2  Dm,  double  »fDn  the 
•pace  which  it  actually  describes  in  the  time  it  empties 
itself,  the  quantity  discharged  in  the  former  ca*e  will 
alto  be  doable  the  quantity  ditriiarged  in  tbe  Utter : 
beeanse  the  quantity  diichargtd  when  tbe  ve»sel  is  kept 
full,  may  be  measured  by  what  tbe  descent  of  the  sur- 
face would  be,  if  it  could  descend  with  its first  velocity. 

Scholium. 


Parti 


Prop.  II.  » 

151.  To  find  the  quantity  of  water  discharged 
from  a  very  small  orifice  in  the  side  or  bottom 
of  a  reservoir,  the  time  of  discharge,  and  the 
altitude  of  the  fluid,  the  vessel  being  kept  con- 
stantly full,  and  any  two  of  these  quantities  be- 
ing given. 


150.  The  reader  will  probably  be  Surprised  when  he 
finds  in  eome  of  our  elementary  works  on  hydrostatics, 
that  the  velocity  of  the  water  at  the  orifice  is  only  equal 
to  that  which  *  heavy  body  weald  acqaira  by  falling 
through  hoiflht  height  of  the  fluid  aboVn  tbe  orifice. 
This  was  first  maintained  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  who 
found  that  the  diameter  of.  tbe  vena  ctmtracta  wee  to 
that  of  the  orifice  as  21  to  25.  The  area  there/ore  of 
the  one  was  to  the  area  of  tbe  other  as  21*  to  at*, 
which  is  nearly  the  ratio  of  1  to  <J~x.  But  by  tnea- 
»n  ring  the  quantity  of  water  discharged  is  a  given  tin>e, 
and  alto  tbe  area  of  the  von  contractu,  Sir  Isaac  found 
that  tbe  velocity  at  tbe  txna  contractu  was  that  whicb 
was  doe  to  the  toMt  altitude  of  tbe  Said  above  the  ori- 
fice. Ho  therefore  coaoraded,  that  ainee  the  velocity 
at  the  orifice  waa  to  that  at  too  arm  ctmtracta  as  (a) 
1  :  \Tt,  and  in  the  latter  velocity  wet  that  which  was 
doe  to  the  whole  altitude  of  the  fluid,  the  former  velo- 
city, or  that  at  the  orifice,  must  ho  that  which  it  doe 
to  only  half  that  altitude,  the  velocities  being  as  the 
aqnaro  roots  of  the  heights.  Now  the  difference  be- 
tween this  theory  sad  that  contained  in  the  preceding 
preposition  amy  be  thus  reconciled.  The  velocity  found 
by  the  preceding  proposition  it  evidently  the  vortical- 
velocity  ef  tbe  fiJaaarats  at  E,  which  being  immediately 
above  the  centre  of  the  aperture  tnn  are  not  diverted 
from  their  coarse,  and  have  therefore  their  vertical 
equal  to  their  absolute  velocity.  Bat  the  vertical  ve- 
locity of  the  particle!  between  C  and  E,  and  E  and  D, 
is  much  less  than  their  absolute  velocity,  on  account  of 
tbe  obliquity  of  their  motion,  and  also  on  account  of 
their  friction  on  the  sides  of  die  orifice.  The  mean  ver- 
tical velocity,  consequently,  of  tbe  issuing  fluid  will  he 
much  less  than  tbe  vertical  velocity  of  the  particles  at 
E,  that  is,  than  the  velocity  found  by  tbe  above  pro- 
position, or  that  due  to  the  height  D  m.  Now  the  ve- 
locity found  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton  from  measuring  the 
quantity  of  water  discharged,  was  evidently  the  mean 
velocity,  which  onght  to  be  less  than  the  velocity  given 
by  tbe  preceding  preposition,  the  two  velocities  being 
as  I  :  •/%  «r  as  1 :  1.414.  The  theorem  of  Newton 
therefore  may  be  considered  as  giving  tbe  mean  velocity 
at  the  orifice,  while  our  proposition  gives  the  velocity  of 
the  particles  at  D,  or  the  velocity  at  tbe  vena  contracta. 


Let  Abe  the  area  of  tbe  orifice  mn;  W  the  qttanti-  f*1"" 
ty  of  water  discharged  in  the  time  T  ;  H  the  constant  eCh*V 
height  Dm  of  tbe  water  in  the  vessel,  and  let  16.087 
feet  be  tbe  height  through  which  a  heavy  body  de- 
scends in  «  second  of  time.  Now,  as  the  times  of  de- 
scription are  proportional  to  the  square  roots  of  the 
heights  described,  the  time  in  which  a  heavy  body  will 
fall  throagh  tbe  height  H,  will  be  found  from  the  follow- 
ing analogy,  ./16.087  :  *fH^  1  :  —£■  ■«-,  the  time 

required.  But  a*  the  velocity  at  tbe  orifice  is  uniform, 
a  column  of  fluid  whose  base  is  new  and  altitude  iH 
(Prop.  I.  Cor.  2.)  will  issue  in  the  time  16.087 ^/H,  or 
since  A  ts  the  aiea  of  the  orifice  mn,  Ax  2H  or  iHi 
will  represent  the  column  of  Hard  discharged  in  that  time. 
Now  since  tbe  quantities  of  fluid  discharged  m  different 
times  must  be  as  the  times  of  discharge,  tbe  velocity  at  the 


orifice  being  always  (he  same,  ' 

=zHA :  W,  and(GEOHETkT,  Sect.IV.Theor.VilI.) 


■e  shall  have -^5  .1 
16.087 


i^oT-7=2HATor-W= 7s 'f  *"d  *,D~ 

■j==J~H  weshaUb*veW=2AT^/HX  16.087, 

an  equation  from  which  we  deduce  the  following  for- 
mula:, which  determine  the  quantity  of  water  dischar- 
ged, the  time  of  discharge,  the  altitude  of  the  fluid, 
and  the  area  of  tbe  orifice,  any  three  of  these  four  quan- 
tities being  given : 

W=iAT^/flX  16.087    As: -aaH 

jVHxio.0.7 

h,  ._r„.     t=_   w 


=4AT*x  16.887 


lA,/  lt=i6.o87 


152.  It  is  supposed  in  the  preceding  preposition  that 
the  orifice  in  the  side  of  the  vessel  is  so  moll  that  every 
part  nf  it  is  equally  distant  from  the  surface  of  Che  finid. 
But  when  the  orifice  is  large  like  M  (fie-,  a.),  lhstp_.  j. 
depths  of  different  parts  of  the  orifice  below  the  out- 
face of  the  fluid  are  very  different,  and  consequently 
the  preceding  formal*  wilt  not  give  very  accurate  m- 


(h)  Whea  a  fluid  runs  throagh  a  conical  tube  kept  continually  full,  the  velocities  of  the  fluid  in  different  auc- 
tions will  he  inversely  us  the  urea  of  the  sections.  For  ai  tbe  same  qnantity  of  fluid  runs  through  every  section 
in  the  same  time,  it  is  evident  that  tbe  velocity  must  bo  greater  in  a  smaller  section,  and  as  much  greener  as  the 
section  is  smaller,  otherwise  the  same  quantity  of  water  would  not  pass  through  each  section  in  the  same  time. 
Now  the  area  of  the  sptm  contraeta  is  to  the  area  of  the  orifice,  as  1  :  ./",",  therefore  the  velocity  at  tbe  vena 
it  be  to  the  velocity  at  the  orifice  an  ^1 :  1. 


,GoogIe 
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Motion  d  mitt.  If  ire  suppose  the  orifice  M  divided  into m  tmra- 
rinidt,  &c  ter  of  smaller  oriEces  a,  6,  c,  it  is  evident  that  the 
''  '  1  ""'  water  will  itsue  at  a,  with  a  velocity  due  to  the  height 
D  a,  tlie  water  at  b,  with  a  velocity  doe  to  the  height 
E  b,  and  the  water  at  c,  with  a  velocity  due  to  the 
height  F  c.  When  the  whole  orifice,  therefore,  it  open- 
ed, the  fluid  will  issue  with  different  velocities  at  dif- 
ferent parti  of  iti  section.  Consequently,  in  order  to 
find  new  formula;  expressing  the  quantity  of  water  dis- 
charged, we  mutt  conceive  the  orifice  to  be  divided 
into  an  infinite  number  of  areas  or  portions  by  horizon- 
tal plane*  (  and  by  considering  each  area  as  an  orifice, 
and  finding  the  quantity  which  it  will  discharge  in  a 
given  time,  the  sum  of  all  these  quantities  will  be  the 
quantity  discharged  by  the  whole  orifice  M. 

Prop.  III. 

153.  To  find  the  quantity  of  water  discharged  by 
a  rectangular  orifice  in  the  Bide  of  a  vessel  kept 
constantly  full. 

PUte  Let  ABD  be  the  vessel  with  the  rectangular  orifice 

CCLXVIL  GLi  tnj  |et  AB  be  lhe  mf(|ce  ^  lhe  fluJa_     Dnw 

the  lines  MNOP,  m  n  op  infinitely  near  each  other, 
aod  from  any  point  D  draw  the  perpendicular  DC 
meeting  the  surface  of  the  fluid  in  C.  Then  regarding 
the  infinitely  small  rectangle  MO  m  a  as  an  orifice 
whose  depth  below  the  surface  of  the  fluid  is  H,  we 
shall  have  by  the  first  of  the  preceding  formula:,  the 
quantity  of  water  discharged  in  the  time  T,  or  W= 
T  ^A&otfrx^/CNxaMOxNii,  CN  being  equal 
to  H'and  HO  X  N  n  to  the  area.  As  the  preceding 
formula  represents  the  quantity  of  fluid  discharged  by 
each  elementary  rectangular  orifice,  into. which  the 
whole  orifice  GL  it  supposed  to  be  divided,  we  mutt 
find  the  mm  iof  all  the  quantities  discharged  in  the 
time  T,  in  order  to  have  the  total  quantity  afforded  by 
the  finite  orlGce  in  the  same  time.  Upon  DC  as  the 
principal  axis,  describe  the  parabola  CHE,  having;  its 
parameter  P  equal  to  4DC.  Continue  FG  and  DK 
to  H  and  E.  The  area  NP/jn  may  he  expressed  by 
NPx  N  n.  But  (Come  Sictioki,  Part  I.  Prop.  X.) 
Tv  l"— CN  X  P  (P  being  the  parameter  of  the  parabola) 
therefore  NPs^/CN  X  P.  and  multiplying  by  N  n  we 
hiveNPxNn— N»,yCNx  P.  "bicli  expresses  the  an* 
NP/j*.  Now  this  expression  of  the  elementary  area  beinjr 

multiplied  by  the  constant  quantity  T*/ 16x87  X  -yj= 
givea  for  a  product  1^/16^87  X  nA^J  X  aMOxN^ 
'iT.„,  MOXVI. 

product  is  the  very  same  formula  which  expresses  the 

Juantity  of  water  discharged  in  the  time  T  by  the  on- 
ce HOom.  Therefore  since  the  elementary  area 
MPpm  multiplied  by  the  constant  quantity  T^/j^gy 

X  —7=  g>*es  the  qnantityof  water  discharged  by  the 

orifice  MOom  in  a  given  time,  and  since  the  tana 
may  be  proved  of  every  other  orifice  of  the  same  kind 
into  which  the  whole  orifice  is  supposed  divided,  we 
may  conclude  that  the  quantity  of  water  discharged  bv 
Vol.  X.  Part  U.  t 
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-sjMO.    But  that 


the  whole   orifice  GL  will  bo  found   by  multiplying   Moiio-  of 
the  parabolic  area  FHED  by  the  same  constant  quan-Floidt,  ate. 

UtyT^Io^x-yiL    Now  the  area  FHED  is'      *      ' 

equal  to  the  difference  between  the  areas  CDE  and 
CFH.  But  (Conic  Sections,  Part  J.  Prop.  X.)  the 
area  CDE— JCDxDE;  anu  since  P=4  CD,  and 
(Conic  Sections,  Part  I.  Prop.  X.)  D"h7=CDx'P 
we  have  DE*=CDX4CD=4CD,,tIlati9Dr:=jCD, 
then  by  substituting  this  value  of  DE  in  the  expression 
of  the  area  CDE,  we  have  CDE=*CD\  The  area 
CFH=|CFxFH,  consequently  the  area  FHED= 
4CD"—  JCFxFH,  which  multiplied  by  the  constant 
quantity,  gives  for  tlie  quantity  of  water  discharged, 
(TP»  being  substituted  instead  of  its  equal  4CD\). 

TC_  T^i^SgyxMO  X  t«"— rCf  x  FH 

But  by  the  property  of  the  parabola  FH"=CF  x  P  and 
l'B.=s/LY  x  1',  therefore  substituting  this  value  of 
FH  in  the  preceding  formula,  and  alto  i^/V  for  its 
equal  ^/jF]  we  have 


_        V^ 

and  dividing  by  is/*"  S'veB  u* 


'W=Tv/TS587'xMO  X  }P  V—  )"'  X^/Wi 
henca 


TS387  X  MO  X  JPv'i'-  jCFx  v/CFj 


P=4'Vr6.o8;+3CF^l» 
and  tince  P— 4CD 


"  16IV16.087 


+  iaCFx  */CFt 


cf=t^ 


=+W\'< 


In  these  formula:  Wrepresents  the quantity  of  water 
discharged,  T  the  time  nf  discharge,  MO  tlie  horizon- 
tal width  of  the  rectangular  orifice,  P  the  parameter  of 
the  parabola  =4CD,  CD  the  depth  of  the  water  in 
the  veitel  or  the  altitude  of  the  water  above  the  bot- 
tom ef  the  orifice,  and  CF  the  altitude  of  the  water 
above  the  top  of  the  orifice.  The  vertical  breadth  of 
the  orifice  is  equal  to  CD— CF. 

154.  Let  *  be  the  mean  height  of  the  fluid  above  the 
orifice,  or  the  height  due  to  a  velocity,  which,  if  commu- 
nicated to  all  lhe  particles  of  the  issuing  fluid,  would 
make  the  same  quantity  of  water  issue  in  the  tine  Tas  if 
all  the  particles  moved  with  the  different  velocities  due  to 
their  different  depths  below  the  surface,  then  by  Prop,  U. 
the  quantity  discharged  or  W— aTxMOxCD— CF 
v./,v  16.087,   the  area  of  the  orifice   beins  MO 
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M*tin  of   xCBZjEJT  ind  D_  mikin-  („;,  value  of  W  equal  to 


'■*^its  *alm  io  the  preceding  article,  we  have  tbe  follow- 
ing equation. 

zT x MOxCD— CFx  s/*x"i6-'otf7=T</i6^87 
xMOXtPn/^-tCFv^F,  which  by  division  and 
redaction,  and  the  substitution  of  JP  instead  of  CO  its 
equal,  become* 

_$(VF-4CTVcf)'. 
4CiP-cr)* 

Nuw  tbia  value  of  *  is  evidently  different  from  the 
.  distance  of  the  centra  of  gravity  of  the  orifice  from  too 

surface  of  the  fluid,  for  this  distance  is  - — — or 
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of  the  are*  of  the  surface  at  DE  divided  by  the  ordi-  Matin 
Bate  HF.  Now  (CoKic  Bectioms,  Part  I.  Prop.  X.)  FloHi, 
HF-=HPXP,  orHF=,/i^X*/F.tb*t«i 


iP+CF 


other  qualities  remaining  the  same,  the  value  of  *  will 
approach  nearer  the  distance  of  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  orifice  from  the  surface  of  the  fluid  \  for  when 
CF  becomes  infinite,  the  parabolic  arch  CHF.  will  be- 
come a  straight  line,  and  consequently  tbe  mean  ordi-. 
nate  of  the  curve,  which  is  represented  by  the  mean  ve- 
locity of  the  water,  will  pass  through  the  middle  of  FD 
or  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  orifice. 

Prop.  IV. 

155.  To  find  the  time  in  which  a  quantity  of  fluid 
equal  to  ABRT,  will  issue  out  of  a  small  ori- 
fice in  the  side  or  bottom  of  the  vessel,  AB,  that 
is,  the  time  in  which  the  surface  AB  will  de- 
scend to  RT. 

Plate  '  Draw  DE,  de  st  an  infinitely  small  distance  and  pa- 
CCLXVlLrallel  to  AB.  The  lamina  of  fluid  Drf«E  may  be  re- 
presented by  DExe&y  DE  expressing  the  area  of 
tbe  surface.  When  the  surface  of  the  water  has  de- 
scended to  DE,  the  quantity  of  fluid  which  will  be 
discharged  by  an  uniform  velocity  in  tbe  lime  T,  will 
be  T  */ 16.087  X  3  A  X  vATrn,  A  being  tbe  area  of  tbe 
orifice,  as  in  Prop.  II.  But  as  the  variation  in  the  ve- 
locity of  the  water  will  be  infinitely  small,  when  the 
surface  descends  from  DE  to  de,  its  velocity  may  be 
regarded  as  uniform.  The  time,  therefore,  in  which 
the  surface  describes  the-tmall  height  o  b  will  be  found 
by  tbe  following  analogy;  T  >J '16.087  X  2  A X  t/om  : 
DEx°' 


Hi. 


Now  a: 


T=DEx0*:-? 

V»6-o87X2Axvt>'" 
formula  expresses  the  time  in  which  the  surface  descends 
from  DE  to  de,  and  as  the  same  may  be  shewn  of 
every  other  elementary  portion  of  the  height  CS,  the 
sum  of  all  these  elementary  times  will  (jive  us  the  value 
of  T,  the  time  in  which  the  surface  AB  falls  down  to 
RT.  For  this  purpose,  draw  GP  equal  and  parallel 
to  C  n,  and  upon  it  as  an  axis,  describe  the  parabola 
PVQ,  having  its  parameter  P  equal  to  4  GP.  Con- 
-tinne  the  lines  AB,  DE,  dt,  RT,  so  as  to  form  the  or- 
dinates  UF,  hf,  UV,  of  tbe  parabola.  Upon  GP  as 
an  axis  describe  a  second  curve,  so  that  the  ordinate 
GM  may  be  equal  to  the  area  of  tbe  surface  at  AB, 
divided  by  the  corresponding  ordinate  GQ  of  tbe  pa- 
rabola, and  that  the  ordinate  H  may  be  the  quotient 


HF        ,  . 

SB— 7=;  and  since  0 


=HP: 


DE      DF.X 


*/t>tH 


HT 


a£iw 


by  tha  construction  of  tbe  curve  JIN,  we  have 
sHr,  consequently 


.  But 

DE 
HP 


sHrXv'p.     Tbe  elemen- 
DEx«* 


tnry  time  therefore,  expressed  by— ■ 

v  16.087  X  aA  X  vW 
will,  by  the  different  substitutions  now  mentioned,   be 

:XHrxo*.      But    the 


But  in   proportion  as   CE  increases,  tbe 


— —        ,         ==^  consisting  of  constant  quantities  is 
2  A  VI  6.087 

itself  constant,  and  the  other  factor  H>xo£  represents 
the  variable  curvilioeal  area  HnA  Now  as  the 
same  may  be  shown  of  every  other  element  of  tbe  time 
T,  compared  with  tbe  corresponding  elements  of  the 
area  GU  ( M,  it  follows  that  the  time  T  required, 
will    be    found    by  multiplying    the   constant   yuaiitity 

vT 

— ,    . =  bj  the  curvilioeal  area  UUf  Hi  there- 

3  Av  16.087 


fore  T= 


Vp 


GUrM 


and  the  time  in  which 

or  in  which  the  vessel 

V^         GPNM 


•16.087        2A    * 
the  Surface  descends  to  mn, 

empties  itself,  will  Ve  equal  to  -  -  -    —  - ... 

V  16.087  aA 
_  Cor.  The  quantity  of  fluid  discharged  io  tbe  gtvem 
time  T  may  be  found  by  measuring  tbe  contents  of  the 
vessel  AB  between  the  planes  AB,  and  RT,  the  de- 
scent of  tbe  surface  AB,  viz.  the  depth  CS,  being 
known. 

Prop.  V. 
156.  To  find  the  time  in  which  a  quantity  of  fluid 
equal  to  ABRT  will  issue  out  of  a  small  orifice 
■  in  the  side  or  bottom  of  the  cylindrical  vessel 
AB,  that  is,  the  time  in  which  the  surface  AB 
will  descend  to  RT. 

Let  ns  suppose  that  a  body  ascends   through   the     Hsu 
height  to  C    with   a    velocity   increasing  in    tbe    same  CCLl¥il 
manner  as  if  tbe  vessel    AB   were  inverted,  and   the      **L 
body-fell  from  m  to  C.     The  velocity  of  tbe  ascending 
body  at  different  points  of  its  path  being  proportional 
to  tbe  square  roots  of  the  heights  de-  .ribed,  will  be  ex- 
pressed by  the  ordinatrs  of  the  parabola  PVQ.  The  lies 
DE  being  infinitely  near  to  tie,  as  rood  as  the  Imdv  ar- 
' rives  at  b  it  will  describe  the  small  space  bo  or    h  H 
in  a  portion  of  time  infinitely  small,   with  a   velocity 
rrpieseated  by   the  ordinate   HF.     Now  the    time   in 
which  the  body  will  ascend  through  the  spnee  m  C  or  its 

eqnal  PG  will  be  *-■■■..     ,  because  Vi 6.087  :  v'PG 


VPG 


'  16.087' 
(See  Mechanics)  ;  and-  if  the  velocity 


HYDRODYNAMICS. 


Chap.  I. 

Motion  of  impressed    upon    the    body    when   at  C   were   conti- 
Fluid<,  fcc.  nued  uniformly,   it  would   run  through  a  space  equal 


the  Utter 


DF, 


to  iGP  or  GQ  in  the  time    J .     But  (Dyka-     construction,  will  became 

Mies,   22.)  the  times  of  description  ire  as  the  spaces  DE  X  H  A 

described  directly,  and  the  Velocities  inversely,   and      X     i  vfff '  ^     ' 
therefore  the  time  of  describing  the  space  2  GP  or  GQ 

uniformly,   viz..  tbe  time       7  will  be  to  the  time 

1  V16.087 

of  describing  the  space  h  H  uniformly,  -■  


739 

instead  of  Hr,  which  i*  equal  to  it  byjjj'y'^f 
V'P         H*         <S~P  " 


^16.087     HF     v/ 16.087 
presenting,  in  (hie  and  in  the  fol- 


lliHl 


ibing  the  space  h  H  Unnunuij,  no,  37=  .    „  a, 

GQ  ,/PG   _H«       JtO 

"GQ"  "^^-Ht:v'.6.o8, 
X  ryr,  the  time  in  which  tbe  ascending  body  will  de- 
scribe H  A  uniformly  ;  bot  PG  being  equal  to  J  P, 
tbe  parameter  of  tbe  parabola,  we  shall  have  «VP5 
—  N/JP  =  f  ,/T*.  Substituting  this  value  of  ,/PG" 
in  the  la*t  formula,  we  shall  have  for  the  expression  of 

tbe  time  of  describing  HA  uniformly    *V  _.  _  X  m* 
^16.087        HF 
But  by  Prop.  IV.  tbe  time  in  which  the  surface  DH  de- 
scends into  the  position  dh,  that  is,  in  which  it  describe* 

H  A,  is  represented  by 


lowing  proposition,  the  area  of  the  surface  of  the  fluid  at 
D.  Now,  if  we  multiply  the  first  of  tfaeae  expressions  by 
DE,  and  tbe  second  by  A,  we  shall  find  the  two  pro- 
ducts equal;  consequently  (Euclid  VL 16.)  tbe  first  ex- 
pression is  to  the  second,  or  the  time  of  the  body's  ascent 
through  AH  is  A  the  time  of  the  surface's  descent 
through  HA,  as  the  area  A  of  the  orifice  is  to  the  area 
DE  of  the  base  of  the  cylindrical  vessel  ;  and  at  the 
same  may  be  demonstrated  of  every  elementary  time 
in  wbicb  the  ascending  body  and  the  descending  sur- 
face describe  eqoal  spaces,  it  follows  that  the  whole 
time  in  which  the  ascending  body  will  describe  tbe 
height  m  C  or  PG,  is  to  the  whole  time  in  which  the 
surface  AB  will  descend  to  m  n,  or  in  which  the  vessel 
will  empty  itself,  as  the  area  A  of  the  orifice  is  to  the 


«/T        HrxH* 

./1&087         »A 


— 7====xHrxo»  oi 

:a+/  16.087 

Therefore  the  time  in  which  the 


area  of  the  surface  DE,  that  is  A 

^  16.087        * 
AB  will   empty  itself.      If  RT  n 
it    may  be  shewn   in   the    same 


DE=7£9_ 

16.087 

1   which    the   vessel 

be  tbe  vessel, 
inner,    that    the 


ascending  body  moves  through  AH,  is  to  the  time  in  which 
tbe  descending  surface  moves  through  HA  as     *_. .-  — 


in  which  it  will  empty  itself  v 


.7E_ 

16.087 
,  DE  being  equal  to  ST.     But  the  difference 


KHF:N/1-6^ 


rxHA 


between  the  time  in  which  the  vessel  AB  n 


which  expressions     itself,  and  the  time  in  which  the  vessel  BT  m  n  empties 
_v  ,  itself,  will  be  equal  to  tbe  time  required  in  the  propo- 

sing multiplied  by  2,  and  after  substituting  in     eition,  during  which  the  surface  AB  descends  to  RT 
This  time  therefore  will  be 

T_   /PG      „DE   /PU         DE    DE  J¥G—B£  Jpu 

T-^i6.rf7*TV^x-r-      iu/16.08, 

T_DE  x  ^/PG-ypTj 


/16.087 

so-f^gsss+vwy 


,T,AXDE^POXi6.o97^.T'A-xl(i,8o7 

r  UC-s  BE- 


PC— PO  1 
Ai  the  qoutit*  of  fluid  dinhirgcd  wbilo  lb.  rariaco  AB  demji  to  RT  ia  tqnl  to  DE  xUG,  we  ih.n  bo*. 


JJ-DE 1C*T'  A*DEVOx  ■6087—  T-A'xi&o8; 

_EEx  yPOxPO 

T*/i6\oB7 

ill 


,G©ogle 


740 
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Fsrtl 


Prop.  VL 


since  PU  vanishes,  the  times  will  ho  as  - 
D'E'X  VPO 


Prop.  VII. 


and  the  area  of  the  orifices  inversely. 

Itn.  6.  and      ^et  ^^  m  "'  ^  B',  nr"  »r*  be  tbe  two  vessel*  ;  then, 

j.  by  tbe  last  proposition,  the  time  T,  in  which  [be  surface 

AC  of  the  first  descend*  to  BT,  will  be  to  the  time  T' 

in  which  the  surface  A'  B'  of  tbe  second  descends  to 


157.  If  two  cylindrical  vessels  are  filled  with  water,     to  - 

the  time  in  which  their  surfaces  will  descend 

through  similar  heights  will  be  in  the  compound 

ratio  of  their  bases,  and  the  difference  between     _.„    •,.„  __  ,  ■     ..      .,  ,  . 

the  .quare  «.  of  the  »lritude5  of  eieh  .urface  . '  'S^SjSSiS  *57  am,tTumm  ol  n-J- 

«  the  begiwunj  and  end  of  IB  motion,  directly,        <*P»l*lt  or  WBKtocto.  *wfa 

A  clepsydra  or  water-clock,   is  a  machine  which,clcrtt 
filled  with  water,   measures  lime  by  tbe  descent  of  the 
Quid  surface.     See  Part  III.  on  Hydraulic  htuchintry. 

It  bas  already  been  demonstrated  in  P>7P  IV,  that  Tig,  j- 
the  times  in  which  tbe  surface  AB  descends  to  DE 
and  BT,  &c  are  as  the  area*  Gal  r  H,  GM  (  U,  &c. 
If  such  a  form  therefore  is  given  to  the  vessel  that 
the  areas  GM  r  H,  GM  t  U,  &c.  increase  uniformly  as 
tbe  times,  or  are  to  one  another  aa  the  numbers  I,  2,  3, 
4,  j,  Etc.  the  time  in  which  the  surface  AB  descends 
to  DE,  and  BT,  Sec  will  be  in  the  same  ratio,  and  the 
vessel  will  form  a  machine  for  measuring  time.  If  the 
vessel  is  cylindrical  and  empties  itself  in  12  hours,  it* 
altitude  may  be  divided  in  such  a  manner  that  the  fluid 
surface  may  take  exactly  an  hour  to  descend  through 
each  division.  Let  the  cylindrical  vessel,  for  example, 
be  ditided  into  144  equal  parts,  then  the  surface  of  the 
water,  when  the  twelve  bonis  begins  to  run,  will  be 
144  parts  above  the  bottom  of  tbe  veasel ;  when  one 
hour  it  completed,  the  surface  will  be  1 21  parts  above 
the  fallowing  it 


B'T'a* 


DEx^OxVPU. 


AVKS-087 

or,  by  dividing  by  Vj6-o37.  ■■ 


D'E'x  P'O'— VP'U' 

A'  v*  1 6.08  7        ' 

DEx  y'PG—  yPU 


D'E'  x  y'PG—  v'PU 


Q.  E.  D. 


158.  Cor.  Hence  the  time  in  which  two  cylindrical 
vessels  full  of  water  will  empty  themselves,  trill  be  in  the 
compound  ratio  of  their  bases  and  the  square  roots  of 
their  altitudes  directly,  and  the  area  of  tbe  orifices  in- 
versify;  for  in  thia  time  the  surfaces  AB,  A'B'dcsccnd  to 
m  it,  «V respectively,  and  therefore  ^FG — PU— y'PG;     the  bottom, 'and  so  o, 


Hourt.  ±1123 

^smsr\  ■« '"  »  »■ 

N"mSZJfZT '"}     «   »   .9  .7   .. 

For  since  tbe  velocity  with  which  the  surface  AB 
descends,  the  area  of  that  surface  being  always  the 
same,  is  as  the  square  roots  of  its  altitude  above  the  ori- 
fice (Prop.  I.  Con.  6.)}  and  since  the  velocities  are  as 
the  times  of  description,  the  times  will  also  be  as  the 
square  roots  of  the  altitudes,  that  is,  when 

12       11         10        9     &c.  are  tbe  times 
144    121       100      81    will  be  the  altitudes  of  the  sur- 
face.    Q.  E.  D, 

Pbop.VIII. 

160.  To  explain  the  lateral  communication  of  mo- 
tion in  fluids. 

1  This  property  of  fluid*  in  motion  was  discovered  by  M- 
Venturi,  professor  of  natural  philosophy  in  the  university 
of  Modena,  who  has  illustrated  it  by  a  variety  of  ex- 
periments in  his  work  on  tbe  lateral  communication  of 
motion  in  fluids.  Let  a  pipe  AC,  about  half  an  inch 
in  diameter  and  a  foot  long,  proceeding  from  tbe  re- 
servoir AB,  and  having  its  extremity  bent  into  the 
form  CD,  be  inserted  into  the  vessel  CDG,  whose  side 
DG  gradually  rise*  till  it  passes  over  the  rim  of  the 
vessel.  Fill  this  vessel  with  water,  and  pour  the  same 
fluid  into  tbe  reservoir  AB,  till,  running  down  the  pipe 
AC,  it  forms  tbe  stream  EGH.    In  a  short  while,  the 
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water  in  the  vessel  CDG  will  be  carried  off  by  the  current 
EG,  which  communicates  its  motion  to  the  adjacent 
fluid.  In  tbe  same  way,  when  a  stream  of  water  runs 
through  sir,  it  drags  the  air  along  with  it,  and  produces 
wind.  Hence  we  have  the  water  blowing  machine  wjitv 
which  conveys  a  blast  to  furnaces,  and  which  shall  be  Liu-ice 
described  in  a  future  part  of  this  article.  The  lateral  i«**eb*. 
communication  of  motion,  whether  the  surrounding 
fluid  be  air  or  water,  is  well  illustrated  by  the  follow- 
ing beautiful  experiments  of  Venturi's.  In  the  side  of  fig. » 
tbe  reservoir  AB  insert  the  horizontal  line  P  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  five  inches  lone.  At  tbe 
point  0  of  this  pipe,  about  seven-tenths  of  an  inch  from 
the  reservoir,  fasten  tbe  bent  glass  tube  onm,  whose  ca- 
vity communicates  with  that  of  tbe  pipe,  whilst  its  other 
extremity  is  immersed  in  coloured  water  contained  in  tbe 
small  vessel  F.  When  water  is  poured  into  the  reservoir 
AB,  having  no  connection  with  tbe  pipe  C,  so  that  it 
may  issue  from  the  horizontal  pipe,  the  red  liquor  will 
rise  towards  as  in  the  incurvated  tube  o  in.  if  the  de- 
scending leg  of  this  glass  syphon  be  eix  inches  and  a  half 
longer  than  the  other,  tbe  red  liquor  will  rise  to  the  very 
top  of  the  syphon,  enter  the  pipe  P,  and  running  out  with 
tbe  other  water  will  in  a  short  time  leave  the  vessel  F 
empty.  Now  tbe  cause  of  this  phenomenon  is  evidently 
this:  When  the  water  begins  to  flow  from  the  pipe  P, 
it  communicates   with  tbe  air  in  the  syphon  onm,  and 


Jig :  zed  by 


Lioogle 


drags 


hap.  I.  HVIBOD 

„hoq  of  diags  a  portion  along  with  it.  The  air  in  (he  syphon 
iid'.  fc-c-  U  therefore  rarefied,  and  this  proceu  of  rarefaction  it 
"V*-"  constantly  going  on  as  long  as  lh«  water  runs  throogh 
the  horizontal  pipe.  The  equilibrium  between  the  ex- 
ternal sir  pressing  upon  the  fluid  in  the  vessel  F,  and 
that  included  in  the  syphon,  being  that  destroyed,  the 
red  liquor  will  riie  in  the  syphon,  till  it  communicates 
with  the  issuing  fluid,  anj^  id  dragged  along  with  it 
through  the  orifice  of  the  pipe  P,  till  the  vessel  F  is 
emptied. 

Prop.  IX. 
161  -  To  End  the  horizontal  distance  to  which  fluids 
will  spout  from  an  orifice  perforated  in  the  side 
of  a  vessel,   and  the  curve  which  it  will  de- 
scribe. 

1  uf  Let  AB  be  a  vessel  rilled  with  water,  and  C  an  ori- 
rticil  fice  in  its  side,  so  inclined  to  the  horizon  a*  to  discharge 
d  obb'qac  the  fluid  in  tbe  direction  CP.  If  the  issuing  fluid 
**  were  influenced   by  no  other  force  except  that  which 

:iAVII)*mPe'*  lt  °al  °*  lllc  OI'i'>ce>  ll  would  move  Willi  an  uoi- 
Sg.  1.  form  motion  in"  tbe  direction  CP.  But  immediately 
upon  its  exit  from  the  orifice  C  it  is  subject  to  the  force 
of  gravity,  and  is  therefore  influenced  by  two  forces, 
one  of  which  impels  it  in  the  direction  CP,  and  the 
Other  draws  it  downwards  in  vertical  lines.  Make  CE 
rquat  to  EG,  and  CP  double  of  CS  the  altitude  of  the 
fluid.  Draw  PL  parallel  to  CK  and  join  SL.  Draw 
■Jsd  EF,  GH  parallel  toCN,  and  FM,  HN  parallel  to 
(,'G,  and  let  CM,  CN  represent  the  force  of  gravity,  or 
the  sjiaces  through  which  it  would  cause  a  portion  of  fiuid 
to  descend  In  the  time  that  tbis  portion  would  move 
through  CE,  CG  respectively  by*irtueof  the  impulsive 
force.  Now,  it  follows  from  the  composition  of  forces, 
(Dvhauicsv  135.)  that  the  fluid  at  C,  being  solicited  in 
the  direction  CE  by  a  force  which  woold  carry  it  through 
CE  in  the  same  lime  that  the  force  of  gravity  would  nuke 
it  fail  through  CM,  will  describe  tbe  diagonal  C  F  of  the 
parallelogram  CEFM,  and  will  arrive  at  F  in  the  same 
time  that  it  would  have  reached  E  by  its  impulsive 
force,  or  M  by  the  force  of  gravity  ;  and  for  the  same 
reason  tbe  portion  of  the  fluid  will  at  rive  at  H  in  the 
same  time  that  it  would  nave  reached  G  by  the  one 
force,  and  N  by  tbe  other.  The  fluid  therefore  being 
continuallv  deflected  from  its  reetilineal  direction  CP  by 
tbe  force  of  gravity,  wilt  describe  a  curve  lint  CEHP, 
which  will  be  a  parabola:  for  since  the  motion  aloog  CP 
must  be  uniform,  CE,  CG  will  be  to  oncanother  as  the 
times  in  which  tbey  are  described  ;  and  may  therefore 
represent  the  times  in  which  the  fluid  would  anive  at  E 
and  G,  if  influenced  by  no  other  force.  But  in  the  time 
that  the  fluid  has  described  CE  gravity  has  made  it  fall 
through  EF,  mad  ia  tbe  time  that  it  would  have  described 
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CG,  gravity  has  caused  it  to  fall  through  GH.     Mow,  Motion  of 
since  the  spaces  are  as  the  squares  of  the  times  in  which  Flaids,  ate. 
they  are  described,  (Dtwamics,  37.  2.)  we  shall  have  '  — »-~ ' 
EF:  GH=rCE* :  CG*.    But  on  account  of  tbe  paral- 
lelograms CEFM,  CGHN,  EF  and  GH  are  equal  to 
CM  and  CN  respectively,  and  Mf\NH  to  CE,  CG 
respectively ;  therefore  CM  :  CN=M* »  :  KTF,  which 
is  tbe  property  of  the  parabola,  CM,  CN  being  the  ab- 
scissae, and  ME,  NH  the  ordinate!  (Conic  Sections, 
Part  I.  Prop.  IX.  Cor.). 

162.  Onaccountoftheparallel»LP,CX,LC,GX,the 
triangles LCP,GCXare similar, and  therefore (Geom. 
S*ct.IV.Tbeor.XXOCG:CX=PC:PLandGX:CX 

=  CX  :  PL.     Hence  CG=    ^rr"i  »«d  GX= 


CXxCL 


PL 
but  since  PC  =  3  CS,  we   have    CG  = 


GH=. 


-,  and  since  GX=GX— HX,  we  shall  have 

'■■■■■■-  — HX.  But  as  the  parameter  of  the 
parabola  CRK  is  equal  to  4  C3  (1),  we  have,  by  the 
property  of  this  conic  section,  NH"=  CN  x  4  CS,  or 
CG'=4GHxCS)  therefore,  by  substituting  in  this  equa- 
tion the  preceding  value*  of  CG  and  GH,  we  shall  have 
C5P  x  CS=CX  X  CL  X  PL— HX  x  PL".  Now,  it  ia 
evident,  from  this  equation,  that  HX  is  nothing,  or 

vanishes  when  CX=0,  or  when  CX=CLxPL,  for 

HX  being  =0,  HXxK',  will  also  be  =o,  and  tbe 
equation  will  becnmeCX,xCS=CXxCLxPL,  or 
dividing  by  CX  and  CS,  it  becomes  CX=CL*l>1'. 
But  when  HX  vanishes  towards  K,  CX  is  equal  to 
CK,  consequently  CK=CL^FL.  Bisect  CK  in  T, 
CLxPL 


then  CT: 


CK 


and  CT= 


aCs 


r  TH  per- 

CK,  and  TH  will  be  found  =  — . 

4CS 

be  drawn  at  right  angles  to  HX,  we 

-^5-H*a»dHX 


pellicular  ' 
Then  if  H 
•hall  have  CX=CT— H«= 


=BT— B«t=-r^— Bm.  After  lubstituting  these 
values  of  CX  and  HX  in  the  equation  CV  X  CSst'X 
XCLxPL— HSxPL',  it  will  become,  after  tbe  ne- 

cessary reductions,  Hm's—X^  ThecurveCBK 


(0  The  parameter  of  the  parabola  described  by  the  issuing  fluid,  ia  equal  to  Jour  timet  the  altitude  of  the  fluid 
above  the  orifice.  For  since  tbe  fluid  issues  at  C  with  a  velocity  equal  to  that  acquired  by  falling  through  SC,  if 
this  velocity  were  continued  uniform,  the  fluid  would  move  through  2CS  or  CP,  in  the  same  time  that  a  heavy 
body  would  fall  through  SC.  Draw  PQ  parallel  to  CS,  and  QW  to  CP}  theo  since  Q  is  in  the  parabola,  tbe 
fluid  will  describe  CP  uniformly  in  the  same  time  that  it  falls  through  CW  by  the  force  of  gravity,  therefore 
CW=C8.  NowCP=iCS,  andC>=4CS,=4XC8xCS=4XCSxCW}  but  it  is  a  property  of  the  para- 
bola, tfiat  tbe^eqoare  of  tbe  ordinate  WQ  or  CP  ia  equal  to  tbe  produot  of  tbe  abscissa  CW  and  the  parameter. 


therefore  4  CS  11  the  parameter  of  the  parabola. 


742 


HYDROD 

Motion  of  if  therefore  ■  parabola  whole  vertex  it  R,   iti    axis 

ridilt.  tte.  pjl 

!■  -yw  HT  and  it*  perimeter—— -,Rf»  being  an  abscissa  of  the 

axil,  and  H  (»  iti  correspondent  ordinate.  Now,  milk' 
ingd=C8,  the  altitude  of  the  reservoir;  B  =  radius ; 
m=PL  the  line  of  ilia  angle  FCL  ;  and  n=zCL,  the 
cosine  nf  (he  tame  angle,  CF  being  radiui.  Then  CP: 
PL=R:m,  therefore  l'Lxli-CPxw,  nod  dividing 
by  R  and  substituting  2  a  or  a  C8  instead  of  its  equal 

CP,  we  have  PL=  -     ■  -,  and  by  the  very  same  reason- 
ing, we  bav«  CL=    it    . 
—  ^rF"  divide0  by  4"<  or  RT=ox  ik.  and  CT= 


"20  xR"  ' 
PI" 

-of  Ihe  parabola  s  -xg  ~ 


=4"X 


R*' 


1 63.  Hence  we  have  the  following  construction.  With 
JCS  al  radius,  describe  the  semicircle  SGC,  which  the 
direction  CR  of  the  jet  or  issuing  fluid  meets  in  G.  Draw 
GN  perpendicular  to  CS,  and  having  prolonged  it  to. 
wards  R,  make  GR  equal  to  GN.  From  R  let  full  RT 
perpendicular  to  CK  and  meeting  it  in  T,  and  upon 
RT,  CT  describe  the  parabola  CRK  having  its  vertex 
in  H,  this  parabola  shall  be  the  course  of  the  issuing 
fluid.  For  by  the  construction  NR  or  CT=2  GN,  and 
on  account  of  tbe  similar  triangles  SGC,  CGN,  SC  : 
SG=CG  :  GN  j  hence  8C  x  GN  =  SG  x  CG,  or 

2GN,orCT=3S(^CG.  But  from  the'iimilarityot 

triangle*  CS :  CG=SG  :  GN  and  CS  :  CGsCG :  CNt 
consequently,  when  CG  is  radius  or  =R,  GN  will  be 
the  sine  m  of  tbe  angle  GCS,  aad  CN  its  cosine  n  ; 
and  we  shall  then  have,  by  Euclid  VI.  16.  and  reduc- 
tion SG=— |p,  and  CG=CiR^.  Bat  substitut- 
ing these  value*  of  SG  and  CG  in  tbe  equation  CT= 
.§GXCG_.t ,.„C8X^„C8X»^ 

~  But  the 


2CSxwxCSx«_aCSxw»i 

csxRxR     ~      R*     =  

parameter  P  of  the  parabola  CRK  is  equal  to  1 
because  it  is  a  third  proportional  to  tbe  abscissa  and  its 
ordinate,  therefore  F=  ^~J£-  Now  RT=CN, 
NGx« 


u,d  CN=  — ^^~,  becauM  CN  :  NC=m ;  n,  or  CN 
r=RT^raXvyihy»ubstitntingtheprecediugvaIneofNG. 
Therefore  the  parameter  P=  (^^-r(°-^) 

=  4°X  pii  which  U  the  aame  value  of  the  parameter 

-as  was  found  in  the  preceding  article,  and  therefore  ve- 
rifies tbe  construction. 

164.  Cor.  1.  Since  NG=GR  and  €T=TK,  the  am- 


Y  N  A  M  I  C  S.  Tart 

plitude  or  distance  CK,  to  which  the  fluid  will  reach  on  M«iot 
a  horizontal  plane,  will  be  4  NG,  or  quadruple  the  sine  6W1,  i 
of  tlie  angle  formed  by   the  direction    of  the   jet  and  "— v- 
a  vertical  line,  the  chord  of  tbe  arch  CG    being  ra- 
dius. 

1 65.  Cox.  a.  If  S  «  be  madeequal  to  CN,  aad  *g  he 
drawn  parallel  to  CT,  and  gr  be  made  equal  Ion;; 
then  if  the  direction  of  the- jet  be  Cg,  the  fluid  will 
describe  the  parabola  CrK  whose  vertex  iar,  and  will 
meet  the  horizontal  line  in  K,  because  ar=NG,  and 
4n^=4NG=CK.  The  same  maybe  bhevrn  of  every 
other  pair  of  parabolas  Rhone  vertices  R  r  are  equidis- 
tant from  net  horizontal  lino  passing  through  the  cen- 
tre of  the  circle. 

166.  Cor.  3.  Draw  the  ordinate  a  &  through  the  cen- 
tre a,  and  since  this  is  the  greatest  ordinate  that  can  be 
drawn,  the  distance  to  which  tbe  water  will  spout,  being 
equal  to  40,  will  be  the  greatest  when  its  line  of  di- 
rection passes  through  b,  that  is,  when  it  makes  an 
angle  of  45°  with  the  horizon. 

167.  Cor.  4.  If  an  orifice  be  made  in  the  vessel  AB 
at  N,  and  the  water  iasues  horizontally  in  the  direction 
NG,  it  will  describe  the  parabola  NT,  and  CT  will 
be  equal  to  2  NG.  For  (by  Prop.  IX.  note)  the  para- 
meter of  tbe  parabola  NT  ii  equal  to  4  NS,  and  hy 
the  property  of  the  parabola  CT*=  NC  X  4  NS,  or' 
fCT=  2a/NC"x~NS;  but  by  the  property  of  the  circle 
(Gxom.  Sect.  IV.  Theor.  XXVIII.)  NG'=NC  x  NS, 
and  NGs^/NCxNS,  hence  CT=2NG.  If  the  fluid  it 
discharged  from  tbe  orifice  at  n,  so  that  Sn=CN,  ng,  will 
be  =NG,  and  it  will  apout  to  the  aame  distance  CT. 

■  Prop.  X. 
l68<  To  determine  the  pressure  exerted  upon  pipes 
by  the  water  which  Sows  through,  them. 


Let  u 


>  suppose  the  column  ol  fluid  LI)  divided  into  an  k.  >. 
infinite  on  ruber  of  lamina:  EFy*.  Then  friction  being 
abstracted,  every  particle  of  each  lamina  will  move  with 
the  lame  velocity  when  the  pipe  CD  is  horizontal.  Now 
the  velocity  at  the  vena  contractu  m  n  may  be  expressed 
hy  */A,  Abeing  the  altitude  of  the  fluid  in  the  reservoir. 
But  the  velocity  at  'he  vena  contracta  is  to  the  Telocity 
in  the  pipe,  as  the  area  of  the  latter  is  to  the  area  of  the 
former.  Therefore  •  being  the  diameter  ef  the  ve*a 
contrecta,  and  d  that  of  the  pipe  CD,  tbe  area  of  tbe 
one  will  be  to  the  area  of  the  other,  aa  9*  ;  rf»,  f  Geo- 
METKT, Sect  VI.  Prop.  IV.)  consequently  we  shall  ban 

d*  :  J,=v'A  :  ■— --  ■ ,  tbe  velocity  of  tbe  water  in  the 

pipe.    But  since  the  velocity  >J  A  U  due  to  tbe  altitude 

A,  the  velocity  —~—    w'"    he    due    to    tbe    altitude 

— .     Now  at  each  particle  of  fluid  which  successively 

reaches  tbe  extremity  DH  of  the  pipe,  haa  a  tendency 
to  move  with  the  velocity  4/  A,  while  it  move*  only 

with  the  velocity  —?•  ■,  the  extremity  H  n  of  the  pipe 
will  sustain  a  pressure  equal  to  tbe  difference  nf  tbe  pres- 
sures produced  by  the  velocities  V  A  and— -^-*,  that  is, 


,GoogIe 


Chap.  II. 


HYDRODYNAMICS. 


„,^"a   by  »  premira  A-        ,   A   repceMDtiag  tlio   pressure 
ike  Motion  j,^ 

of  riniJi.  which  produce*  the  velocity  */k,  and  —  -  the  pre**nr« 


Szcr.  I.  On  (Ae  Quantity  of  Water  discharged  fr 
Vessels  constantly  full  by  Orifices  in  thin  Plates. 


which  product*  the  velocity 


»va 


;■  pressure 


172.  Id  the  following  experiments,  which  were  ire- q..B',}tt„ 
qnently  repeated  in  various  ways,  the  orifice  nu  pierced  of  water 
in  a  plate  of  copper  about  half  a  line  thick.  When  the  diicaaarta 
orifice  !■  in  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  it  it  called  a  hori-  J*  ^j"** 
t.inlal  orifice,  and  when  it  ia  in  the  aide  of  it,  it  it  call-  ],Ul  u. 
ed  ■  lateral  orifice.  cardiac  to 

the  experi- 
169.  CoR.  i.Ifa  very  small  aperture  be  made  in  the      TaBLS  I.  Shewing  the  Quantity  of 'Water  discharged m"«"to  •* 


ia  distributed  through  every  part  of  the  pipe  CD,  con- 
sequently the  pressure  tuttained  by  the  (idea  of  the  pipe 

will  be  A—  —. 


sidcof  the  pipe,  the  water  will  issue  with  a  Telocity  dne  to 
the  height  A — .  When  the  diameter  1  of  the  ori- 
fice it  equal  to  the  diameter  d  of  the  pipe,  the  altitude 
become*  A — A  or  nothing;  and  if  the  orifice  ia  in  this 
caae  below  the  pipe,  the  water  will  deacend  through  it 
by  drops.  Hence  we  lee  the  mistake  of  those  who  have 
maintained,  that  when  a  lateral  orifice  i*  pierced  in 
the  tide  of  a  pipe,  the  water  will  rise  to  a  height  due  to 
tbe  velocity  of  the  included  water. 

170.  CoR.  3.  Since  the  quantities  of  water,  discharged 
by  tbe  some  orifice,  are  proportional  to  the  square  root!  of 
the  altitude*  of  the  reiervoir,  or  to  the  pressures  exerted 
at  the  orifice,  the  quantity  of  water  discharged  by  a  la- 
teral orifice  may  be  easily  found.  Let  W  be  the  quan- 
tity of  water  discharged  in  a  given  time  by  the  proposed 
aperture  under  tbe  pressure  A,  and  let  u>  be  the  quan- 
*A 


e  minute,  by  orifices  differing  inform  and  position. 


tity  discharged  under  the  pretMre  A— 


V 


ThenW: 


cuuseqnently,  urX<v/A=Wx 


Therefore,  since  W  may  be  determined  by  tbe  experi- 
ments in  the  following  chapter,  w  is  known. 

CHI*.  II.  Account  of  Experiments  on  the  Motion 
of  Water  discharged  from  vessels,  either  by  Ori- 
fice* or  additional  Tubes,  or  running  in  Pipes  or 
open  Canals. 

Rati*  be-         1 71 .  In  tbe  preceding  chapter, we  have  taken  notice  of 
tweeo  ihe    the  contraction  produced  upon  tbe  vein  of  fluid   issuing 
are*  of  the  frDR]  all  orifice  in  a  tin  plate,  and  have  endeavoured 
tnou°>id   ,0  *"ter'*'D  '•*  cause.    According  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
the  orifi™.  'he  diameter  of  the  vena  centracta  is  to  that  of  the  ori- 
fice a*  31  to  35.     Po/enus  make*  it  as  II  to  13  ;  Ber~ 
novittimi  $  to  7;  the  Chevalier  tfe  Bunt  as  6  to  7;  Bossut 
a*  41  to  50  ;  Siliehelotti,  a*  4  to  y,  and  Venturi,  as  4  to 
5.     This  ratio,  however,  it  by  no  meant  constant.    It 
varies  with  the  form  and  position  of  the  orifice,  with  the 
thickness  of  the  plate  in  which  the  orifice  it  made,  and 
likewise  with  the  form  of  the  vcMel  and  the  weight  of 
the  superincumbent  fluid.    But  these  variations  are  too 
trifling  to  be  regarded  in  practice.— We  shall  now  lay 
before  the  reader  an  account  of  the  retain  of  the 
experiment!  of  different  philosophers,   hut  particulnr- 

2'    those  of  the  Able  Bottut,  to. whom  the  science  i* 
eply  indebted  both   for  the  accuracy  and. extent  of 
hi*  labour*. 


Altitude  of 

N°  of 

■  he  laid  a. 

Tbe  ed- 

cab.  ia. 

Font  aid  paakiem 

ecnlreoT 

of  tbe  orifii-e. 

meter. 

tediii. 

the  orlSt*. 

it.  Id,  J^a 

Circular  and  Horizontal 

6  line* 

3311 

11    S    10 

Circular  and  Horizontal 

1  inch 

t)28l 

Circular  and  Horizontal 

2  inchet 

37">3 

Rectangular  and  Hori- 
zontal . 

1  inch  by 
3  line* 

3933 

Horizontal  and  Square 

1  inch,  »rdeii8i7 

Horizontal  and  Square 

1  incb,  side 47361 

900 

Lateral  and  Circular 

6  line* 

30l8 

Lateral  and  Circular 

1  inch 

8i3j 

4OO 

Lateral  and  Circular 

6  line* 

J353 

Lateral  and  Circular 

1  inch 

S*36 

5   9      7 

Lateral  and  Circular 

1  inch 

628 

173.  From  the  result*  contained  in  the  preceding 
table,  we  may  draw  the  following  eonclasiont. 

1 .  That  the  quantities  of  water  ditcbarged  in  equal 
times  by  different  apertnres,  the  altitude*  of  the  fluid 
being  the  tame,  are  very  nearly  at  tbe  arena  of  the  ori- 
fice*. That  ts,  if  A  or  a  represent  tbe  area*  of  the  ori- 
fleet,  and  W,  10  the  quantities)  of  water  discharged, 
W  :  w=A  :  a, 

1.  The  quantities  discharged  in  equal  time*  by  the 
same  aperture,  the  altitude  of  tbe  fluid  being  different, 
■re  to  one  another  very  nearly  a*  tbe  square  root*  of 
the  altitude*  of  tbe  water  in  the  reservoir,  reckoning 
from  the  centres  of  the  orifices.  That  ia,  if  H,  h  be 
the  different  altitude*  of  the  fluid,  w*  (hall  have. 
W  :  w=  N/H  :  »/L 

3.  Hence  we  may  conclude  in  general  that  tbe  quan- 
tities discharged  in  ihe  same  time  by  different  apertures, 
and  under  different  altitudes  in  tbe  reservoir,  are  in  the 
compound  ratio  of  the  area*  of  the  orifices,  and  tbe 
square  roots  of  the  alii tudet.— Thus,  if  W,  w  be  tbe 
quantities  discharged  in  tbe  same  time  from  tbe  ori- 
fices A,  a,  under  the  tame  altitude  of  water;  and  if 
\V,  m>  be  :be  quantities  discharged  in  the  tame  time  by 
the  tame  aperture  a  under  different  altitude*,  H,  h: 
then  by  tbe  first  of  the  two  preceding  article*. 
W  :  *o=A :  a,  and  fay  the  second 

w  :  W=s  vH  :  *J h.  Multiplying  these  ana- 
logies together,  give*  ua 

Ww:  WtD=rAv'H:flv'*i  «>d  dividing  by  w, 

W     :W  =A«/H;«V<*- 


Jig :  zed  by 


odgle 


HYDRODYNAMICS: 

if&ciently.  correct  in  practice  ;  but  when 


7+4 

Kiptri-     This  rule  ii 

menu  on   great  accuracy  it  required,  the  following  remarks  muit 

*J  ""*■  be  attended  to. 

,  *'"''■.  4.  Smill  orifices  discharge  less  water  in  proportion 
than  great  one*,  the  altitude  of  the  fluid  being  the  nnw. 
The  circumference  of  the  small  orifices  being  greater 
in  proportion  to  the  issuing  column  of  fluid  than  the  cir- 
cumferences of  greater  ones,  the-  friction,  which  in- 
creases Willi  the  area  of  the  rubbing  surface*,  will  also 
be  greater,  and  will  therefore  diminish  the  velocity, 
and  consequently  the  quantity  discharged. 

5.  Hence  of  several  orifices  whose  areas  Bra  equal, 
that  which  has  the  smallest  circumference  will  discharge 
more  water  than  the  rest  under  the  same  altitude  of 
fluid  in  the  reservoir,  because  in  this  case  the  friction 
will  be  least.— Circular  orifices,  therefore,  are  the  most 
advantageous  of  all,  for  the  circumference  of  a  circle 
is  the  shortest  of  all  line*  that  can  be  employed  to  in- 
close a  given  space. 

6.  In  consequence  of  a  small  increase  which  the  con- 
traction of  tbe  vein  of  fluid  undergoes,  in  proportion  as 
the  altitude  of  the  water  in  the  reservoir  augments,  the 
quantity  discharged  ought  also  to  diminish  a  little  as 
that,  altitude  increases. 

By  attending  to  the  preceding  observations,  the  re- 
sults of  theory  may  be  so  corrected,  that  tbe  quantities 
of  water  discharged  in  a  given  time  may  be  determined 
with  the  greatest  accuracy  possible. 
Companion      174.  The  abbe*  Bossnt  has  given  the  fallowing  table 
between      containing  a  comparison  of  tbe  theoretical  with  the  real 
ikeiheore-  discharge*,   for  an  orifice  one  inch  diameter,  and  for 
J'"^^.  different  attitudes  of  the  fluid  in  tlie  reservoir.     The 
cbargct       real  discharges  were  not   found  immediately  by  experi- 
frutn  ■  cir.  merit,   but  were  determined  by  the  precautions  pointed 
f  "*«  ori-    out  j|)  the  preceding  articles,  and  may  be  regarded  to 
oe-  be  as  accurate  as  if  direct  experiment*  had  beetj  employ- 

ed.    The  fourth  column  was  computed  by  M.  Frony. 

Table  II.  Companion  of  tit  Theoretic  with  the  Real 
discharges  J ram  an  orifice  one  inch  in  diameter. 


Fart] 


Con  Hint  rI 
titudeoTlhe 

Theorelii'iil 

Resldi.cW 

Wmmt 

thru  on h  ■ 

Ei«*tHaa 

Ratio  of  tha  theore- 
tic. 1  to  the  seal 

■bote  tbe 

through  the 

disc  bur);  ci. 

centra  of 

tbe  oriler. 

e.ris  Feet 

tabic  Inches 

Cubic  Uchu. 

t 

438' 

2722 
3846 

I  to  0.62133 

2 

6196 

7589 

8763 

1  to  0.62073 

3 

4710 

1  to  0.62064 

4 

5436 

1  to  0.62034 

5 

9797 

6075 

I  to  0.62010 

6 

10732 

66(4 

t  to  0.62000 

.    1 

1159a 

7' 83 

I  to  0.61965 

1139a 

7672 
8^35 

1  to  0.61911 
I  to  0.61893 

9 

'3'44 

10 

I38J5 

8574 

t  to  0  61883 

11 

'45.1° 

8990 

1  to  ,0.61873 

11 

15180 

9384 

1  to  0.61819 

'$ 

'5797 

9764 

1  to  0.61810 

'4 

'6393 

10130 

I  to  0.61795 

IS 

16968 

10473 

I  to  0.617)6 

.         |             2 

3 

4 

1 75.  It  is  evident  from  toe  preceding  table,  tliat  the  Eipa 
theoretical,  as  well  as  the  real  discharges,  are  nearly  pro-  b«su> 
portions!  to  the  square  roots  of  the  altitudes  of  tlie  fluid  ***  Hd 
in  tbe  reservoir.  Thus,  if  we  take  tbe  altitude*  I  and  4,  ■  ™ 
whose'  sqnare  roots  an  as  1  to  3,  the  real  discharges  Dcducti 
taken  from  (he  table  are  2722,  5436,  which  are  toonefoath 
another  very  nearly  as  I  to  a,  their  real  ratio  being  uP1™^ 
1  to  1.997.  uUt 

The  fourth  column  of  the  preceding  table  also  show* 
ns  that  the  theoretical  are  to  the  real  discharges  nearly 
in  the  ratio  of  1  to  0.62,  or  more  accurately,  as  1  to 
0.61938;  there  fore  0.63  is  tbe  number  by  which  we 
must  multiply  the  discharges  as  found  by  tbo  formats! 
in  tbe  preceding  chapter,  in  order  to  have  the  qoanti-  • 
ties  of  water  actually  discharged, 

.  176,  In  order  to  find  the  quantities  of  fluid  discharged  *»"■"■ 
by  orifices  of  different  sizes,  and  under  different  altitudes  ""V?! 
of  water  in  the  reservoir,  we  must  use  the  table  in  the—oa, 
following  manner..  Let  it  be  required,  for  example,  unable. 
find  the  quantity  of  water  furnished  by  an  orifice  three 
inches  in  diameter,  the  altitude  of  tbe  water  in  tbe  re- 
servoir being  30  feet.  As  the  real  discharges  are  in 
tbe  compound  ratio  of  the  area  of  the  oriEcea,  and  tha 
square  roots  of  the  altitudes  of  I  bt.  fluid,  (art.  1 73.  N°3.) 
and  as  the  theoretical  quantity  of  water  discharged  by 
an  orifice  one  inch  in  diameter,  is  by  the  second  column 
of  the  table  16918  cubic  inches  in  a  minute,  we  shall 
have  this  analogy,  1  -J  15  :  9^/30=16968  :  21 5061  cu- 
bic inches,  the  quantity  required.  This  quantity  being 
diminished  in  tbe  ratio  of  1  to  .6a,  being  the  ratio  of 
the  theoretical  to  tbe  actual  discharges,  give*  1 33896 
for  the  real  quantity  of  water  discharged  by  tbe  given 
orifice.  But  (by  N°  5.  of  art.  17s.)  the  quantity  dis. 
charged  ought  to  bt'%  littles  greater  than  133896,  be- 
cause greater  orifice*  discharge  snore  than  small  one* ; 
and  by  N°€.  tlie  quantity  ought  to  be  less  than  133806, 
because  the  altitude  of  the  fluid  is  double  that  in  tha 
table.  These  two  causes  therefore  having  a  tendency  1st 
increase  and  diminish  the  quantity  deduced  from  tba 
preceding  table,  we  may  regard  133896  as  very  near 
the  truth.  Had  tbe  orifice  been  less  than  one  inch, 
or  the  altitude  less  than  15  feet,  It  would  have  been 
necessary  to  diminish  tbe  preceding  answer  by  a  few 
cubic  inches.  Since  the  velocities  of  the  issuing  fluid 
are  as  the  quantities  discharged,  the  preceding  results 
may  be  employed  also  to  find  the  real  velocities,  from 
those  which  are  deduced  from  theory. 

177.  As  the  velocity  of  falling  bodies  is  16.087  *■*"*- 
per  second,  tbe  velocity  due  to  16.087  feet  will  be  32,1 74 
feet  per  second,  and  as  tbe  velocities  are  as  tbe  square 
roots  of  the  height,  we  shall  have  4/16.087  :  v'Hs 
33.1 74 :  V  the  velocity  due  to  any  other  height,  con- 

,    ,,     9,2.1741' H      32.i74\/H 

","""ir  V='-7S^T =LT5n- = 8°-«^. 

so  that  8.016  is  the  coefficient  by  which  we  must  al- 
ways multiply  tbe  altitude  of  the  fluid  iu  order  to  have 
its  theoretical  velocity. 

178.  According    to  the  experiments   of  M.    Eytel-Kwakba' 
wein,    published    at  Berlin    in    1801,    in    his    treatise E^ 
Handbvrk  der  Mechamk  vnd  der  Hydravlik,    the   fcl-"*'* 
lowing  sre    tbe   ratios   between   the   theoretical    and^ 
actual   discharges,   and   the  coefficients  by  which  tbe 
height   msy  be  multiplied  in  order  to  find  the  veloci- 
ties of  the  issuing  fluid. 

5  Tabu? 
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Table  III.  RemltiofEjUliotm'i  Experiment*. 


V 

Nalare  of  the  orHUei  eawlojed. 

Ratio  between  tie 
theoretical  aid 
seal' discharges. 

OodBcienti 
for  finding. 
the  veloci- 
ties. 

I 

2 

3 
4 

I 

I 

9 

When  tbe  orifice  has  tbe  form  of  the  contracted  ■tream 

For  wide  openings  whose  bottom  is  on  h  level  with  that  of  the  reservoir 

For  sluices  with  wall*  in  a  lioe  with  the  orifice 

For  bridge*  with  pointed  piers 

For  narrow  openings  whose  bottom  is  on  a  level  with  that  of  tbe  reservoir 

For  smaller  opening*  in  •  sluice  with  side  wall* 

For  abrupt  projections  and  square  pier*  of  bridge* 

For  openings  in  sluice*  without  *ide  wall* 

For  orifice*  in  a  thin  plate 

i  to  0.973 
i  to  0.961 

1  to  0.961 
1  to  0.961 
1  to  0.861 
1  to  0.861 
1  to  0.861 
1  to  0.635 
1  to  0.615 

,.8 
7.7 
7'7 
7-7 
<H> 

£» 

6.9 

5' 

5.0 

179.  M,  Eytelwein  ha*  likewise  shown,  that  the 
quantity  of  water  discharged  from  rectangular  orifices 
in  the  aide  of  a  reservoir  extending  to  the  surface,  may 
be  found  by  taking  two-thirds  of  (he  velocity  dno  to 
the  mean  height,  and  allowing  for  tlie  contraction  ac- 
cording to  the  form  of  tbe  orifice. 

SECT.  II.  On  the  Quantity  of  Water  discharged  from 
Vessels  constantly  full,  by  smalt  Tubes  adapted  to 
Circular  Orifices. 

180.  The  difference  between  the  natural  discharges, 
■(water  *"id  those  deduced  from  theory,  arises  from  the  con- 
discharged  traction  of  the  fluid  vein,  and.fi'um  the  friction  of  the 
*J1*™*"  water  against  tbe  circu inference  of  tbe  orifice.  If  tbe 
1                 operation  of  any  of  these  causes  eoeJd  be  prevented,  the 

quantities  of  water  actually  discharged  would  approach 
nearer  the  theoretical  discharges.     There  is  no  proba- 
bility of  diminishing  friction  in  the  present  cai*  by  the 
application  of  uognent*  ;  bnt  if  a  short  cylindrical  tube 
be  inserted   in  the  orifice  of  tbe  vessel,  tbe  water  will 
follow  the  sides  of  the  tube,  the  contraction  of  the  fluid 
vein  will  be  in  a  great  measure  prevented,  and  the  ac- 
*        tual  discharges  will  approximate  much  nearer  tn  thaw 
deduced  from  theory,  than  when  the  fluid  issue*  through 
a  simple  orifice. 
Wh«Q  the    *    l8l>  If  a  cylindrical  tube  two  inches  long,  and  two 
•fiindriea]  inches  in  diameter,  be  inserted  in  the  reservoir,  and  if  this 
lane  iitwo  orifice  is  stopped  by  a  piston  till  the  reservoir  is  filled 
'"J"  *"nK  with  water,  the  fluid,  when   permitted  to  escape,  will 
diameter  '"  "wt  foll°"  lhe  *'dc*  °f  lf]e   tUOe'   lhat  '*'   "le  tube  wi" 

the  Hid '    not  be  filled  with  water,  and  the  contraction  in  the 
vain  iicon- vein  of  fluid  will  take   place  in  the  same  manner  as  if 
i«ct«i  «   the  orifice  were  pierced  in  a  thin  plate.     When  the 
'"  ™'UP  '     cylindrical    tube  was   one   inch  in  diameter,  and    twu 
inches  long,  the  water  followed  tbe  aides  of  tbe  tube, 
"■'"and  tbe  vein  of  fluid  ceased  to  contract.     While  M. 
j  Bos*ut  was  repeating  this  experiment,  he  prevented  tbe 

escape  of  the  fluid  by  placing  the  instrument  MN,  con. 
aisting  of  •  handle  ami  a  circular  head,  upon  the  inte- 
rior extremity  of  the  tube,  and  found,  to  his  great  sur- 
prise, that  when  he  withdrew  tbe  instrument  MN,  to 
give  passage  to  the  water,  it  sometimes  followed  the 
side*  of  the  tube,  and  sometime*  detached  itself  from 
them,  and  produced  a  contraction  in  the  fluid  vein 
iimilur  to  that  which  took  place  when  tbe  first  tube 
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mi  employed.  After  a  little  practice,  he  could  pro- 
duce either  of  these  effect*  at  pleasure.  Tbe  same  phe- 
nomenon wa*  exhibited  when  the  length  of  the  tube 
was  diminished  to  one  inch  tix  line*  ;  only  it  was  more 
difficult  to  make  the  fluid  follow  the  circumference  of 
the  tobe.  Thi*  effect  waa  still  more  difficult  to  pro- 
duce when  it*  length  was  reduced  to  one  inch ;  and 
when  it  was  so  small  a*  half  an  inch,  the  water  uni- 
formly detached  itself  from  it*  circumference,  and 
formed  tbe  vena  contractu. 

182.  Table  IV.  Shewing  the  Quantities  of  footer  dis- 
charged by  Cylindrical  Tubes  one  inch  in  diameter 
with  different  lengths. 


Variable  leaitfas  of  lb*  InlieJ**"6'**? 
expressed  in  liaes.        l!™^ 


Constant  altitude 

of  the  fluid  above 

the  superior  base 

of  tbe  tube  being 

ti  feet  8  inches  Tbe  tube  not  filled!     „■ 

and  10  liuee.  with  the  issuing  fluid  J  '"     '■     3 


In.  tube  being  filled  f  f\    *"ft 
-itb  the  issuing  fluid  1JJ    jJJ™ 


(root  c jlin-i 
driwl  taken 

oTthesaaM 


The  experiments  in  the  preceding  table  were  made 
with  tubes  inserted  in  tbe  bottom  of  tbe  vessel.  When 
tbe  tubes  were  fixed  horizontally  in  the  side  of  the  re- 
servoir, they  furnished  the  very  same  quantities  of  fluid, 
their  dimension*  and  tbe  altitude  of  the  fluid  remain- 

_  It  appear*  from  tbe  preceding  remit*,  that  the  quan- 
tities of  water  discharged  increase  with  the  lengjb  of 
the  tube,  and  that  these  quantities  are  very  nearly  at 
tbe  square  roots  of  the  altitudes  or  the  fluid  above  the 
interior  orifice  of  the  vertical  tube. 

We  have  already  seen  that  tbe  theoretical  are  t» 
real  discharge!*,  as  i  to  o.6?,  or  nearly  as  16.1  to 
10.  Bnt  by  comparing  the  two  last  experiment*  in 
the  preceding  table,  it  appear*  that  the  quantity  of 
fluid  discharged  by  a  cylindrical  tube  where  the  water 
follows  it*  side*,  la  to  the  quantity  discharged  by  tbe 
■am*  tube  when  the  vena  contractu  it  formed,  a*  13  to 
10  ;  and  since  the  same  quantity  most  be  discharged  by 
the  hitter  method  at  by  a  simple  orifice,  we  may  eon- 
jB     '9  dad. 
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dado  that  the  quantity  discharged  according  to  theory, 
and  that  which  is  discharged  by  a  cylindrical  toe*  and 
*  by  a  simple  orifice,  are  to  one  another  very  Dearly  a* 
^  the  number*  16,  13,  to.  Though  the  water  there- 
fore follows  the  aide*  of  the  cylindrical  tube,  the  con* 
traction  of  the  fluid  vein  is  not  wholly  destroyed  ;  for 
the  diflerence  between  the  <|tiantity  discharged  in  this 

ascribed   to  the  Inert  sat  of  friction  which  arises  from 
the  water  following  lb*  circumference  of  the  tnbe. 

183.  In  order  to  determine  the  effect  of  tubes  of  dif- 
ferent diameter*,  uadar  different  altitudes  of  water  in 
the  mtarvoir,  M.  Rosaul  militated  the  1  ipniiianals.  tin 
results  of  which  are  exhibited  in  the  following  table. 

Table  V.  Shearing  the  Quantities  of  Water  ditcharg- 
id  by  Cylindrical  Tubet  two  inchet  long,  with  dtf- 
Jirent  diameters. 


Pari 


Constant  ■llitad't 

rfUacwatcrilHTt 

aba  at  •ice. 

Diameter  af  laa  taaa. 

Quanta*  ei 

water  3l»- 
■hatied1  In  ■ 

Peat,  Mcata. 

3      10    j 

Unas. 

The  tobo  bcrng  filled  f   6 
with  the  issuing  fluid.  )  10 
flia  tube  net  filled      C   6 
with  the  issuing  fluid,  f  10 
The  tube  being  filled  f    6 
with  the  issuing  fluid.  ?  10 
The  tnbe  not  filled      f   6 
with  the  junior  fluid.  \  10 

robrewatiea. 
1689 
47<=3 
1293 
359* 
1223 
3402 

93* 

2603 

184.  By  00  hi  [Wiring  the  different  numbers  in  this 
table  we  may  coaehsde, 

1.  Thst  the  quantities  of  water  discharged  by  differ- 
ent cylindrical  tubes  of  the  same  length,  the  altitude 
of  the  fluid  renaming  the  sane,  an  nearly  a*  the  areas 
of  the  orifices,  or  to*  square*  of  their  diameter. 

2.  That  the  quantities  discharged  by  cylindrical 
tobes  of  the  •■»•  diameter  and  length,  are  nearly  as 
the  square  root*  of  the  altitude  of  the  fluid  in  the  re-  ■ 
servoir. 

3.  Hence  the  quantities  discharged  during  the  same 
time,  by  tnbe*  of  d  liferent  diameters,  under  different  al- 
titudes of  fluid  in  the  reserveir,  are  nearly  in  the  eon* 
■awnd  ratio  of  the  square*  of  the  diameter*  of  the  tab*, 
nod  the  square  rents  of  tin  altitudes  of  lea  water  to  the 


4.  By  comparing  those  result*  with  those  which  wen 
deduced  from  the  expermMnta  with  siotple  orifice*,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  discharge*  follow  the  sane  law*  in 
cylindrical  tubes  a*  in  simple  orifices. 
-  185.  The  following  table  i*  dedacad  from  the  fore- 
going experiment*,  sod  contain*  a  comparaiiv*  view  of 
the  quantities  of  water  discharged  by  a  lirtrplo  orifice, 
according  to  theory,  and  those  diicbarged  by  a  otBu- 
drical  tube  of  the  seem  diameter  under  different  alti- 
tude* of  water.  The  number*  might  ban  been  mora 
accurate  by  attending  to  some  of  the  pre— ding  re- 
marks \  hut  they  are  sufficiently  eaaet  for  any  prmoti- 
oal  uniuasii  The  fourth  column,  containing  the  ratio 
Utwma  tfa*  theoretical  and  actum!  discharge*,  was  com- 
DUfcti  by  M.  Preu  y. 


Tabu  VI.  Compmnton  of  the  Theoretic*!  with  the  <**> 
Real  Diwharget  from  a  Cylindrical  Tube  one  inch  **«  * 
in  Diameter  and  two  inehtt  Long,  .*tfi 


Conitantal 

liliids  fifth 

Theoretical 
HifsWjrei 

Ileal  rl  itch  urge. 

HilheHBeumi       _      .- 

kf  a  e7lrmh*r,1       «-l»  «T  th- 

jtHlieoflb. 

weiNeaie 

diunlii  ui| 

the  real  di*. 
ehaeze*. 

Pan*  Feet. 

MAfe  inefct* 

CeMeincbca. 

I 

.4381 

3539 

■  to  0.81761 

9 

6196 

5002 

I  to  O.80729 

3 

75«9 

61  MS 

I  to  0.80724 

4 

8763 

7070 

1  to  0.S0681 

5 

9797 

7900 

§654 

1  to  0.80638 

10732 

1  to  0.80638 

I 

1139a 

9340 

1  to  0.8057  a 

12392 

9975 

t  to  O.80496 

9 

>3'44 

10579 

1  to  0.80485 

10 

'38j5 

11131 

1  to  0.80483 

14530 
1 51 80 

11693 

1  to  0.80477 

12205 

1  to  0.80403 

■3 

'4 

'5797 
i«39| 

12699 
'3J  77 

1  to  0.80390 
1  to  0.80382 

■5 

16968 

13620 

1  te  0.80270 

' 

2 

3 

4 

By  comparing  I  he  preceding  table  with  tbat  in  art. 
174.  we  *ball  &nd  that  cylindrical  tubes  discharge  a 
much  greater  quantity  of  water  than  simple  orifices  of 
the  tame  diameter,  and  tbat  the  quantities  discharged 
are  a*  81  to  62  nearly.  This  is  a  eerie**  ph  en  marram, 
and  will  be  afterwards  explained. 

186.  The  application  of  this  table  te  other  additional 
tubus  undar  different  altitudes  or  the  fluid,  not  contain- 
ud  in  the  first  oohimn,  i*  very  simple.  Let  it  bo  re- 
quired, for  example,  te  find  the  quantity  of  water  die- 
oharged  by  a  cylindrical  tube,  4  inches  ia  diameter, 
and  8  inches  long,  the  altitude  of  the  fluid  in  the  re- 
servoir being  25  feet.  In  order  tu resolve  this  question, 
find  (by  art.  176.)  the  theoretical  quantity  discharged 
which  in  the  present  instance  will  be  350400  cabin 
inch**,  and  this  number  diminished  in  tbo  ratio  of  1  to 
0.81  will  give  284775  for  the  quantity  required.  Too 
length  of  the  tube  in  this  example  was  made  8  inches, 
because,  when  the  length  of  the  tube  is  leas  (ban  twice 
it*  diameter,  the  water  does  out  easily  faHow  its  interior 
circumference.  If  the  tnbe  were  longer  than  8  inches, 
tbo  quantity  nf  fluid  diachirrged  would  have  bees 
greater,  because  it  uniformly  increase*  with  the  length 
of  the  tube ;  the  greatest  length  of  the  tabu  being  al- 
ways small,  ia  comparison  with  the  attitude  of  the  fluid 
in  the  reservoir. 

187.  Hitherto,  we  have  supposed  the  tsha  to  bo  ex- 
actly cylindrical.  When  sis  interior  surface,  however, 
is  conical,  the  quantities  discharged  undergo  a  consi- 
derable variation,  which  may  be  estimated  from  the  fal- 
lowing eaparimenta  of  the  marquis  Polani,  nnblrihed 
his  worn,  B§  Cattelti*  per  ewer  derivontur  Jhoiort 
ovum,  Ste.  winch  appeared  at  Padua  in  171ft. 
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■hum  Table  VII.  Shewing  the  Quantities  of 'Water  discharged  by  Corneal  Tuhtt  e/ 'different  Diameters. 


747 


256  lion,  o 
foot  9  inches  and 

4  liiiel. 


Length  of 
each  tube 
91  liues. 


Aprrtoni  tnplojtd. 


Orifice  in  a  thin  plate, 
Cylindrical  tube, 
let  Conical  lube, 
3d  Conical  to  be, 
3d  Conicil  tube, 
4th  Conical  lube, 


16  lin 
36- 


15877 
*3434 
24758 
34619 
24345 
336B7 


4'  3«" 

K  t 

3'  o» 

3'  J" 


From  these  experiments  ire  ate  authorised  to  con- 
chide,  1.  That  the  real  discharges  are  lest  than  those 
deduced  from  theory,  which  In  the  present  case  is  37425 
cubic  inches  in  a  minute,  and  3.  That  when  the  inte- 
rior orifice  of  the  tube  Is  enlarged  to  a  certain  degree, 
the  quantity  discharged  is  increased  ;  hat  that  wheat  this 
enlargement  is  too  great,  a  contraction  takes  place  with- 
out the  exterior  orifice,  and  the  quantity  discharged 
".'  suffers  a  diminution.  If  the  smallest  base  of  (he  coni- 
cal tube  be  inserted  in  the  side  of  the  reservoir,  it  will 
famish  more  water  than  a  cylindrical  tube  whose  diame- 
ter is  equal  to  the  smallest  diameter  of  the  conical  tube; 
for  the  divergency  of  its  sides  changes  the  oblique  mo- 
tion which  the  particles  would  otherwise  have  had,  when 
passing  from  the  reservoir  into  the  tube. 

j  88.  The  experiment*  of  Poleni  and  Bossut  having 


been  made  only  with  tubes  of  a  conical  and  cylindrical  'aaeri- 
form,  M.  Ventnri  was  induced  to  institute  a  set  of  ex-  ^"laif 
pertinent*,  in  which  he  employed  lobes  of  the  various  wi,B  ta%m 
forma  exhibited  in  fig.  4.   The  results  of  his  reseurebesor  wio« 
are  contained  in  the  fallowing  table,  for  which  we  have  f°™'- 
compnted  the  colemn  containing  the  ansaber  of  cubic      Plate 
inches  discharged  in  one  minute,  in  order  that  the  ex-CCLXViu.   ' 
periment*  of  the  Italian  philosopher  may  be  more  easily     ■*■  4* 
compared  with  those  which  are  exhibited  in  the  pre- 
ceding table*.     The  constant  altitude  of  the  water  in 
the  reservoir  mi  33-5  French  inches,  or  34.641  Eng- 
lish inches.     The  quantity  of  water  which  flowed  out 
of  the  vessel  in  the  time*  contained  in  the  first  column 
was  4  French  eubie  feet,  or  4.845  English  cubic  feet. 
The  Eueasnre*  in  the  table  an  ail  English,  unless  the 
contrary  he  expressed. 


TABLX  VIII.  Shewing  the  Quantities  of  Water  discharged  from  Qtijlctt  efvarmuji 
of  the  Fluid  being  33.5  French^  or  34-642  Fngheh  imehms. 


'forme,  the  oomtmt  Altitude 


H° 

eTatasa  and  i  base  tines  of  the  tabes  sad  eriaces. 
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A  simple  circular  orifice  in  a  thin  plate,   the  diameter:  of  the  aperture  being 

1.6  inches, 
A  cylindrical  tube  1.6  inches  in  diameter,  and  4.8  inches  long, 
A  lobe  similar  to  fi,  figure  4.  which  diners  from   the  preceding  only  in  ha- 
ving the  contraction  in  the  shape  of  the  natural  conlraeted  vein, 
The  short  conies, I  adjutage,  A,  figure  4,  being  the   first  conical  part  of  the 

piece  dins;  tube. 
The  tnbe  D,  figure  4.  being  a  cylindrical  to  be  adapted  to  the  small  cseu'cal 

end  A,  m  *  being  3.2  inches  long, 
The  same  adjutage,  nasi  being  13.8  inches. 
The  same  adjutage,  m  n  being  35.6  inches, 
The  tube  C,  consisting  of  the  cylindrical  tnbe  of  Exp.  2.  placed  over  the 

conical  part  of  A, 
The  double  conical  pipe  E,  a  &=-ac— 1 .6  indies,  e  d~ 0,97  7  inches,  ifx  1.176 

incbes,  and  the  length  e  e  of  the  outer  cone  =4.351  inches, 
The  tnbe  F,  consisting  of  a  cylindrical  tube  3.3  incite*  long,  and  1.376  inches 

in  diameter,  interposed  between  the  two  conical  past*  of  the  preceding, 

•scenes. 
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3* 
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a 
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8640 
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t  189.  These  experiment*  ef  Venturi  inform  us  of  a 
■-  curious  fact,  extremely  oeefnl  to  the  practice*  hydro*- 
'  list.  They  incontestable  prove,  that  when  water  1* 
conveyed  through  a  straight  cylindrical  pipe  of  en  un- 
limited length,  the  discharge  of  water  may  be  increased 
only-  by  altering  the  form  of  the  termination*  of  the 
pipe,  (bat  is,  by  making  the  end  of  the  pine  A  of  the 


same  form  as  the  vena  amtrecla,  ami  by  forming  the. 
other  extremity  BC  into  a  truncated  fine,  having  Ha 
length  BC  about  9  Oases  the  diameter  of  the -cylin- 
drical tnbe  AB,  and  the  aperture  at  C  to  that  at  B,  a* 
18  to  10.  By  giving  this  form  In  the  pipe,  it  win  die- 
charge  mm*  than  twice  a*  much  water  in  n  given  time, 
the  quantity  discharged  by  the  cylindrical  pine  being  to 
jBj  the 
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tbe  quantity discharged  by  the  pipe  of  the  form  ABC, 
u  to  to  14. 

190.  M.  Venturi  alio  found,  thitthf  quantities  af  wa- 
ter discharged  out  or  a  straight  tube,  a  curved  tube  farm- 
ing a  quadrantal  art,  and  ao  elbowed  tube  with  an  angle 
ef  90°,  each  branch  having  a  horizontal  position,  are 
to  one  another  nearly  us  tbe  number*  70,  50,  45. 
Hence  we  see  the  disadvantages  of  sinuosities  and  bind- 
ings in  conduit  pipe*.  In  tbe  construction  of  hydraulic 
machines,  any  variation  in  the  internal  diameter  of  tbe 
pipe  ought  to  be  carefully  avoided,  excepting  those  al- 
teration* at  the  extremities  which  we  have  recommend- 
ed in  the  preceding  paragraph. 

191.  It  appear*  front  the  researches  of  Eytelweio, 
'that  when  the  shortest  tube  that  will  make  the  water 

follow  it*  aide*  i*  applied  to  the  reservoir,  tbe  quantity 
discharged  will  be  to  that  deduced  from  theory,  a* 
O.810  to  1.000,  and  the  multiplier  for  finding  the  ve- 
locity will  be  6.$.  When  the  length*  of  tbe  tube*  are 
increased  from  (ton  to  Jour  timet  their  diameter,  the 
ratio  of  the  actual  and  theoretical  discharge  will  be 
0.822  to  1.000,  and  the  constant  multiplier  for  Ending 
the  velocity  will  be  6.6.  Io  employing  a  conical  tube 
approaching  to  the  figure  of  the  vena  contractu,  tbe 
ratio  of  tbe  discharge*  waa  a*  0.9a  to  t.oo,  and  when 
it*  edge*  were  rounded  off,  a*  0.98  to  1.00  computing 
from  it*  least  section.  He  found  also  that  the  smallest 
quantity  of  water  was  discharged,  when  tbe  interior 
extremity  of  tbe  tube  projected  within  the  reservoir, 
the  quantity  furnished  in  this  cas*  being  reduced  to  one 
half  of  what  was  discharged  when  the  tube  had  its  pro- 
per position.  

192.  When  a  cylindrical  tube  is  applied  to  an  ori- 
fice, tbe  oblique  motion  of  the  particle*  which  enter  it 
is  diminished ;   the   vertical  velocity  of  the  particles, 

,r  therefore,  is  increased,  and  consequently  the  quantity 
'of  water  discharged.     M.  Venturi  maintain*  that  the 

:  pressure  of  tbe  atmosphere  increase*  tbe  ci pence  of  wa- 
ter through  a  simple  cylindrical  tube,  and  that  in  coni- 
cal tubes,  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  increases  the 
expenditure  in  the  ratio  of  the  exterior  section  of  tbe 
tube  to  tbe  section  ot  tbe  contracted  vein,  whatever  be 
the  position  of  the  tube. 

193.  Of  all  the  lube*  that  can  be  employed  for  dis- 
charging water,  that  is  the  moat  advantageous  which 

"has  tbe  form  of  a  contracted  vein.  Hence,  it  will  be  a 
truncated  con*  with  it*  greatest  bale  next  tbe  reservoir, 
having  its  length  equal  to  half  tbe  diameter  of  that 
base,  and  the  area  of  tbe  two  orifices  as  8  to  5,  or  their 
diameters  in  the  snbduplicate  ratio  of  these  number*, 
viz.  as  </8  ■■  </$• 

Sect.  III.  Experiment*  on  the  Exhcuttion  afVeiiei*, 

194.  It  it  almost  impossible  to  determine  the  exact  time 
in  viich  any  vessel  of  water  is  completely  exhausted. 

c  When  the  surface  of  tbe  fluid  has  descended  within  a 
1  few  inches  qf  the  orifice,  a  kind  of  conoidal  funnel  i* 
formed  immediately  above  the  orifice.  The  pressure  of 
:.  the  en  perineum  bent  column  being  therefore  removed, 
the  time  of  exhaustion  is  prolonged.  The  water  fall* 
in  drnps  ;  and  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  determine-  the 
moment  when  tbe  vessel  is  empty.  Instead,  therefore, 
of  endeavouring  te  ascertain  the  lime  in  which  vessels 
are  completely  exhausted',  the  abbe  Bossut  Las  detcrmi- 
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ned  the  times  in  which  the  superior  surface  *f  tbe  fluid  e.** 
descends  through  a  certain  vertical  height,  and  hi*  re-  ■>■>■< 
■nit*  will  be  found  in  the  following  table.  **  *? 

Table.  IX.  Shewing  the  timet  in  whirh  VcmmcU  are 
partly  exhautted. 
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7| 

2 
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9 
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I       5» 
ao     2*4 

5       6 

PG 

DE 

V  .7854 

PG— PU 

T 

195.  In  order  to  compare  these  experimental  results  H-J^j 
Wltb  those  deduced  from  theory,  we  moat  employ  the,/ ISCa 
formula  (in  Prop.  V.  156.)  where  tbe  time  in  which  nana* 
the  surface  descends  through  any  height  ia  T=  «*>  '** 
DExyPtWPg  in  mUcb  D£  k  (he  ^  rf    ^SS" 

A  ^/i  6.087 
tion  of  the  vessel,  PG  the  primitive  altitude  of  the  cur- 
face  above  the  centre  of  tb*  orifice,  PU  the  altitude 
of  the  surface  after  tbe  time  T  is  elapsed,  A  the  area  of 
the  orifice,  and  16.087  tno  *P*ce  through  which  a  heat 
vy  body  descends  in  one  second  of  time.  That  the  pre- 
ceding formula  may  be  corrected,  we  most  aubatitnte 

0,62  A.  or  ^-r- 1  instead  of  A,  in  the  formula,  0.62,  A. 

being  the  area  of  the  vena  contract*. ;  and  aa  the  mea- 
sures in  the  preceding  table  are  in  Pari*  feet,  we  mutt 
use  15.085  instead  of  16.087,  the  former  being  the  di- 
stance in  Paris  feet,  and  the  latter  the  distance  in  Eng- 
lish feet,  which  falling  bodies  describe  in  a  second.    The 

formula,  therefore,  will  become  T=DE  *  «^5^— , 

0.62X^/15.085 
and  when  the  computations  are  made  for  the  different 
diameters  of  the  orifice*  and  tbe  different  depressions  of 
tbe  fluid  surface,  the  result*  will  be  had,  which  are  ex- 
hibited in  tbe  laat  column  of  the  following  table,  con- 
taining tbe  value*  of  T,  according  to  theory  and  expe- 


TABLE  X.  Compariton  of  the  remit*  of  Theory  with 
thoie  of  Experience. 
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.fftm  from  lb,.  tabl.tb.t.l»  I,™,  .rd.yh.rg,,     „  c     Jy   E ^      r„IMmi  Obli.u,  Jm.     »•"•■ 
pen  merit,   differ   very   little  from  those  deduced  "  ~  meals  oh 


'*'  ""'"""from  the  corrected  formal*  }  tad  that  the  latter  alwayi 
err  in  defect.     This   may  arise  from  o.6l  being  too 


196.  We  have  already  seen,  that,  according  to  theory,  ,h=  ",?i10" 
—■-»!  jet.  should  rise  to  the  name  altitude  as  that  0'  "'  """^ 


great  a  multiplier  for  finding  the  corrected  diameter  of      the  reservoirs  from  which  they  are  supplied.    It  Kill  ap- 1 


—When  the  orifice*  are  in  the  sides  of  the 
reservoir,  the  altitude  PG,  PU  of  the  surface  may  be 
reckoned  from  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  orifice,  on-      from  the  friction  at  the  orifice,  the  resistance  of  the 


pear,  however,  from  the  following  experiments  of  Iioisut,jcu  d*  m 
that  jets  do  not  rise  exactly  to  this  height.    This  ai ' 


less  when  It  it  very  large. 


and  other  causes  which  shall  afterwards  be  explained.    of  liit\r  „ 


Table  XI.  Containing 
Reservoir  being 


g  the  Altitude)  to  which  Jets  rite  through  Adjutages  of  different  formt,  the  Altitude  of  the 
Eleven  feet,  rechoningjrtm  the  upper  turface  of  the  horizontal  Tubet  m  nP,  opR. 


Piste 

CLXVIII, 

tf.f. 


nisBKtsr 

of  the  ho- 

tibei  fl>P, 

being  six 
feet  long. 

Fora  af  the 

Refcrtn- 
Flg.  «. 
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or  the 

Altitude  of  the 

jet  when  rising 

•criicallj, 

St. 

Altiisde  af  la* 
jet  when  in- 
clined a  little 
to  the  '«■ 

tiuaL 

Description  ef  the  jets. 

Inea.  Line* 
3    8 
3     8 
3    8 

3     8 
3     8 
•    9' 
0    9i 
0    9i 

Simple) 
orifice  J 

H 
G 
F 

E 
D 
M 
L 
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IJbci. 

4 
8 

94  hy  70 

4  by  70 

1 

4 

8 

feet  Inch  Lino*. 
10        0      10 

10        s      t0 

to      6      6 

964 

916 
9     it       0 

9      7     10 
7     10      0 

Feel.  Inch.  Lteas 

10       4       6 
io      7      6 
10       8      0 

986 

7       3       « 

The  vertical  jet  beautiful. 

The  vertical  jet  beautiful,  not  much 
enlarged  at  the  top. 

All  the  jets  occasionally  rite  to  dif- 
ferent heights.  This  very  percep- 
tible in  the  present  experiment. 
The  vertical  jet  much  enlarged  at 
top.  The  inclined  one  less  so,  and 
more  beautiful. 

The  vertical  jet  beautiful. 
The  vertical  jet  beautiful. 
The  jet  beautiful. 

The  jet  much  deformed,   and   very 

much  enlarged  at  top. 
The  column  much  broken  ;  and  the 

successive  jet*  are  detached  from 

each  other. 

Cod  ice)  '1 
tuba    J 
Cyjindri-T 
cal  tube  [ 
Simple  1 
orifice  y 

197.  It  appears,  from  the  three  first  experiment*  of 

the  preceding  table,  that  great jet$  rite  higher  than  small 

ones;  and  from   the  three  last  experiments,  that  email 

Kalis  be-    jets  rise  higher  than  great  ones  when  the  horizontal  tube 

iwicaihe   fa  wry  narrow.     There  is  therefore  a  certain  propor- 

dtamclen    ^m  oetwt.eo  [J,,,   diameter  of  the  horizontal   tube   and 

aid  ttwad.that  of  the  adjutage  or  orifice,  which  will  give  a  rnsici- 

julage  lor    mum  height  to  the  jet.     Thi*   proportion  may  be  found 

iirodnciag    [n  the   following  manner.     Let  D  be  the  diameter  of 

a  maximum  ^  ,BIEt  rf  lnilt  of  the  adjutage,  a  the  altitude  B  m  of 

tie'iei1*     tha  «*"r«oir,  A  the  velocity  along  the  lube;  and  as  the 

velocity  at  the  adjutage  is  constant,  it  may  be  expressed 

by  -J  a.    Now  (art.  150.  note)  the  velocity  in  the  tube 

is  to  the  velocity  at  the  adjutage  as  the  area  of  their  re- 

spective  sections,  that  is,  as  the  square  of  the  diameter 

of  the  one  is  to  the  square  of  the  diameter  of  the  other. 

Therefore,    i/a  :   t=D*  ;  of',  and  e«ti*eo«Mitly  A= 


-v  .     If  there  is  another  tube  and  another  adjutage, . 

the  corresponding  quantities  may  be  the  same  letters  in 
the  Greek  character,  viz.  A,  ),  *,  6,  and  we  shall  have 

tbe  equation  £=- — — .     IF  we  wish,  therefore,  that  the, 

two  jets  he  furnished  in  the  same  manner,  then  if  tbe 
velocity  in  the  first  tube  leave*  to  tbe  first  jet  all  the 
height  possible,  tin  velocity  in  tbe  second  tube  leaves- 
also  to  the  second  jet  all  the  height  possible,  and  we 

•ball  have  fcaj,  or  £g^  =^T-  HeQCe  &  :  A  — - 
ddy/e  ;  eii/u,  that  It,  the  squares  of  the  diameter*  of 
the  horizontal  tubes  ought  to  be  to  one  another  in  the 

compound  ratio  of  the  squares  of  the  diameters  of  the  ad- 
jutages, and  the  tqnare  roof*  of  the  altitudes  of  the  reser- 
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Ecpeti-    voir.     Now,  it  appears  fram  the  t 

ncnti  on    riottc  {Traitt  de  mouvemcnt  des  eat 
the  Wol»w  Bu;tnde  of  the  reservoir  U  16  feci,  and  the  diameter  of      voir.      But  U  the  jet  ie  resisted  bribe  air,  ana  retard,1**  ■*'?' 
."'     .""  "* .  the  adjutage  six  lines,  the   diaroeler  or  tee  horizontal      ed  by  the  descending  fluid,  ile  nltknde  djminieene.  and  .rf>^ 
tabs  ought  to  be  28  lint*  end  a  belf.     By  taking  thin      tbe  limple  pressure  of  the  fluid  becomes   ibe>  only  pcr- 


:*,perin.enl»  of  Me-     /ilea  with  tbe  tabe,  tbe  velocity  of  tbe  i  tea  inaj  fluid  mutt    Ea^ti 
ajj,  that  w hen  the      be  cooeidarabie,        ' 


if  ill  Telocity.     The  preceding  pacno- 
twnutt  we*  first  notiecd  by  TemeeUuta  *,    who  •ccbn"  DtMi 
to  ascribe  tbe  diminution  in  tbe  altitude  «f  the  jet  to'**-***- 
tbe  gravity  of  the  descending  partinlc*.  V!^0? 

200,  Tbe  following  table  exhibits  all  that   ie  neces- 
tary  in  tbe  formation  of  jet*.    The  two  firet  column* 
are  taken  from  Mnriottef,  and  shew  tbe  aitilude  eft  IV»*' 
the  reservoir  requisite  to  producing  ■  jet  of  a  certain ~TZ. 


1  standard,  therefore,  the  diameters  of  the  lioiitontal 
tube  may  be  easily  found  by  tbe  peeceding  role,  what- 
ever be  the  altitude  of  tbe  reservoir  and  the  diameter 
of  the  adjutage. 

It  results  from  the  three  last  experiment*,  that  tbe 
jets  rise  to'  tbe  smaller  height  when  the  adjutage  is 
a  cylindrical  tube  (see  D  fig.  6.),  that  1  conical  adju- 
tage throw*  tbe  fluid  very  much  higher,  and  that  when  5 

the  adjutage  is  a  simple  orifice  tbe  jet  rises  highest  of     height.     The  third  column  contains,  in  Parte  pints,  36 
all.  of  which  are  equal  to  a  cubic  loot,  tbe  quantity  of  aa.  aertit. 

198.  By  comparing  the  preceding  ex  peri  ments  with      ter  discharged  in  a  minute  by  aa  orifice  six  Itoee  in  di.aase.i. 
those  of  Mariotte,  it  appears,  that  the  difference*  be*      ameler.     Tbe  fourth  column,  computed  from  tire  hypo-P*  J0* 
tween  the  heights  of  vertical  Jets,  and  the  heights  tif  the      thesis  in  art.  197.  contain*  the  diametera  of  the   hori. 
reservoir,  are  nearly  at  the  square  t  of  the  heights  of  the      Zontal  tubes  for  an  adjutage  six  lines  io  diameter,  rein- 
yets.     Thus,  ah:  cd=Eb*  :  F5")  therefore,  if  *b  be      ****  to  *•""  sjtilooei  in  the  second  column.    Tho  thick- 
abxFd*  MM  °*  tDe  horizontal  tubes  will  be  determined  in  a 

bnewn  by  experiment,  we  shall  have  ed= — n-rj — ,  nasi      enbseejnent  nectien. 

by  adding  cdtaFd,  we  shall  have  the  altitude  of  toe      ».„_»«■    «-.    *  ■  •      .*     *..-.    1       r  » 


to  find  Fd,  the  height  of  the  jet,  we  bare,  by  (be  pre- 
~?Xcd   . 


.  But  cd  is  an  unknown 


ceding  analogy,  Frf3^ 

q  u  ant]  ty.and  is  equal  t  oFc— Fa^tbarefo  ra(bysub*t!tution, 


the  Diameters  of  the  Horizontal  Tub**,  djv.  Jbr  Jit* 

of  different  height*. 


r?» 


which  is  evidently  a  quadratic  eo_ nation,  which,  after  re- 

a«lk»,  imm*  F  *=  Jt£*l!^5L  .,  S. 

br  4  a 

A  •null  In-      199,  From  a  comparison  of  tbe  rtb  and  6tb-coIumui 

eJiaatios  of  „f  tne  uble,  it  appear*  that  a  1  id  aft  inclination  of  the 

Meases  its  J*1,  to  ■■'ertic*'  linei  ™»»**  »t *»■  higher  than  when  it 

•nitric,  ascends  exactly  vertical  (x)  j  but  even  then  it  still  falls 
short  of  the  height  0/  tbe  reservoir.  When  the  water 
first  escapes  from  the  adjutage,  it  generally  springs 
,  faigbcr  th»n.  the  reservoir ;  but  this  cfiect  is  merely  mo- 
mentary, at  the  jet  instantly  subside*,  and  continues  at 

TLa  jot       the  altitude*  exhibited  In  tbe  foregoing  tables.    The 

W»s*  higher  great  site  of  the  jet  at  its  first  formation,  andiUsubte- 

than  the      qnent  diminution,  have  been  ascribed  by  some  pbiloso- 

""""'  "pher*  to  tbe  elasticity  of  tbe  air  which  fellows  the  wa- 
ter u>  its  passage  through  tbe  orifice  1  but  it  in  obvious, 
that  ibis  air,  which  moves  along  with  the  fluid,  can  ne- 
ver give  it  an  impolas  to  foroe.  In  order  to  explain  this 
phenonseaon,  let  ns  suppose,  the  aJjotaga  to  be  stepped  , 
then  the  air  which  the  water  drngn  araog  with  it,  will 
lodge  itaelf  at  the  extremity  of  the  adjutage,  *o  that  there 
will  b*  an  water  contiguous  to  the  body  which  covers 
the  orifio*.     i-»  soon  as  the  cover  is  removed  from  the 

adjutage,  tbe  imprisoned  air  escapes ;  the  water  imtne-  201.  We  have  already  seen  that  jets  do  not  rise  to 

diately  behind  it  rushes  iota  the  space  which  it  leaves,  the  height*  of  their  reservoirs;  and  have  remarked  that 
and  thus  acquires  in  the  tube  a  certain  velocity  which  the  difference  between  theory  and  experiment  arises 
increases  at  tbeerifioeio  the  ratio  of  the  amaof  tbe  son-  from  tbe  friction  at  the  orifice,  and  the  resistance  of  the 
lion  of  the  tuba  to  U»e  area  of  the  section  of  tbe  orifice  air.  The  diminution  of  velocity  prodaced  by  friction 
"-■■-■  small,  and  the  resistance  of  the  air  is  a  very  in- 
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(wt.  150.  note).    When  the  orifice  is  small  in  compa-      is  very  sj 


(k)  This  was  alto  observed  by  Wolfiua,  Opera  Mathematua,  torn.  i.  p.  803.  Scbol.  iv. 
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I— |.  considerable  HaiM  of  retardation,  unless  when  the  jet 
>«ati  m  rises  to  a  great  altitude.  We  must  seek  therefore  for 
id*  Matins  another  (w«  of  obstruction  to  the  ruing  jet,  which, 
of  fluids,  wh(.n  eombtawd  with  these,  may  be  adequate  to  the  ef- 
•  Wo'Ai  ^ect  produced.  WolEm  *  has  very  properly  ascribed 
Optra  Mm-  the  diminution  in  the  altitude  of  the  jet  to  the  gravity 
HtiMt.  of  the  falling  water.  When  the  velocity  of  the  fore- 
touu  L  nttftt   particles   is  completely  spent,  those  immediately 

P'hn*'  behind  by  impinging  against  then  loea  their  velocity, 
and,  in  consequence  of  thit  constant  straggle  between 
tbe  ascending  and  descending  fluid,  the  jet  continues 
at  an  altitude  less  than  that  of  the  reservoir.  Hence 
we  may  discover  the  reason  wby  an  inclination  o(  tbe 
jet  increases  its  altitude ;  for  the  descending  fluid  falling 
a  little  tawne  side  does  net  encoanter  tbr  rising  parti- 
cles, and  therefore  permits  them  to  reach  a  greater  al- 
titude, than  when  their  ascension  is  jn  a  vertical  line. 
Wolfius  observes,  in  proof  of  bi*  remark  that  the  di- 
minution is  occasioned  also  by  the  weight  of  the  ascend- 
ing fluid,  that  mercury  rises  to  a  less  height  than  water :. 
but  this  cannot  be  owing  to  the  greater  specific  gravity 
of  mercury  j  for  though  the  weight  of  the  mercurial 
particle*  is  greater  than  that  of  water,  yet  the  momen- 
tum with  which  they  ascend  is  proportionally  greater, 
and  therefore  tbe  resistance  which  opposes  their  ten- 
dency downwards,  has  the  same  relation  to  their  gravi- 
ty, as  the  resistance  in  the  case  of  water  has  to  tbe 
weight  of  tbe  aqueous  particles. 

«uu  ea     discussed  in  Prop.  IX.  art.  irji.    Tbe  two  following  «■ 
obtlqe*  Jefperiments  of  Bossut  contain  all  that  is  necessary  to  be 
PUl«      known  in  practice.   .  When  tbe  height  NS  of  the  reser- 
CCLXVIIL  T^r  £]j  WM  p  feeti  „n()  (be  diameter  of  the  adjutage  at 
N,  6  lines,  a  vertical  nbacisiaCNwf  4  feet  3  inches  and 
7  lines,  answered  to  >  horizontal  ordinate  CT  of  1 1  feet 
3  inches  and  3  lines.     When  tbe  altitude   NS  of  the 
reservoir  was  4  feet,  the  adjutage  remaining  the  same,  a 
vertical  abscissa  CN  of  4  feet  3  Inches,  and  7  lines,  cor- 
responded with  a  horizontal  ordinate  CT  of  S  feet  2  in- 
ches and  8  lines.  The  real  amplitudes,  therefore,  are  less 
than  those  deduced   from  theory ;  and  both  are  very 
nearly  a*  the  square  roots  of  the  altitudes  of  the  reser- 
voirs.    Hence,  to  find  the  amplitude  of  a  jet  when  the 
height  of  the  reservoir  is  10  feet,  and  the  vertical  ab* 
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scissa  tbe  same,  we  have  \/  9  feet :  \/  16  fcet^II  feet    Etperi- 
3  inches  3  lines:  15  feet  4  Hues,  the  amplitude  of  the  jet   ■>•■>"  Bn 
required.     This  role,  however,  will  apply  only  to  Small  '*  £**' 
reservoirs;  for  when  the  jet*  enlarge,  the  curve  which 
they  describe  cannot  be  determined   by  theory,  and 
therefore  the  relation  between  the  amplitudes  and  tbe 
heights  of  the  reservoirs  must  be  u 


the  Motion  of  Water  m  Con- 
duit Pipe*. 

303.  The  experiments  of  the  chevalier  de  Bust,  will 
be  given  at  great  length  in  tbe  article  fpATEK-Worlu, 
for  which  we  have  been  indebted  to  the  late  learned 
Dr  Robison.  That  the  reader,  however,  may  be  in 
possession  of  every  thing  valuable  on  a  eobjeet  of  such 
public  importance,  we  shall  at  present  give  a  concise 
view  of  the  experiments  ef  Couplet  and  Bossut,  and  of 
the  practical  conclusions  which  they  authorize  us  to 
form. 

304.  It  mutt  W  evident  to  every  reader,  that,  when 
water  is  conducted  from  a  reservoir  by  means  of  a  long 
horizontal  pipe,  the  velecity  with  which  the  water  en- 
ters the  pipe  will  be  roach  greater  than  tbe  velocity 
with  which  it  issues  from  its  farther  extremity  ;  and, 
that  if  tbe  pipe  has  various  flexures  or  bending),  the  ve- 
locity with  which  the  water  leaves  the  pipe  will  be  still 
farther  diminished.  Tbe  difference,  therefore,  between 
the  initial  velecity  of  the  water,  and  the  velocity  with 
which  it  issues,  will  increase  with  the  length  of  the  pipe 
and  the  number  of  its  flexures.  By  mesns  of  tbe 
theory,  corrected  by  the  preceding  experiments,  it  is 
easy  to  determine  with  great  accuracy  the  initial  velo- 
city of  the  water,  or  that  with  which  it  enters  the 
pipe ;  bat  on  the  obstructions  which  the  fluid  experi- 
ences in  its  progress,  through  the  pipe,  and  00  the  causes 
of  these  obstructions,  theory  throws  but  a  feeble  light. 
The  experiments  of  Bossut  afford  much  instruction  on 
this  subject;  and  it  is  from  them  that  we  bare  arranged 
the  following  table,  containing  the  quantities  of  water 
discharged  by  pipes  of  different  lengths  and  diameters, 
compared  with  the  quantities  discharged  from  addition- 
al tubes. 
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**■  5f,'"'B  Table  XIII. — Containing  the  Quantitiei  of  Water  discharged  by  Conduit  1'ipet  Of  different  length  and  diamr-  *•  "*» 
"   V  ten,  compared  with  the  Qfiantitiee  duchargedjram  additional  tubee  ineerted  in  the  tame  jteeervoir.  ' 


ConiUat 

■lii tiidc  of 
ibe  i-iHr 
rs  the  ra*;i 

vlie  Mil  of 
the  tube. 
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[be  oooiloit 
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Qnanlili  ■>( 
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4 
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7 
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Deduct™  ^J"  ^e  ""**  co'un,n  °F  tn'  preceding  table  con- 
fcom  the  tains  the  quantity  of  water  discharged  through  an  ad- 
ditional cylindrical  tube  16  lines  in  diameter,  or  the 
quantity  discharged  from  the  reservoir  into  a  conduit 
pipe  of  the  same  diameter ;  and  the  fourth  column  cou- 
tain*  the  quantity  discharged  by  the  conduit  pipe.  The 
fifth  column,  therefore,  which  contain*  the  ratio  between 
these  quantities,  will  also  contain  the  ratio  between 
the  velocity  of  the  water  at  its  entrance  into  the  con- 
duit pipe,  which  we  shall  afterwards  call  its  initial  Te- 
locity, and  its  relocity  when  it  issues  from  the  pipe, 
which  shall  be  denominated  its  final  velocity  ;  for 
the  velocities  are  aa  the  quantities  discharged,  when 
the  orifices  are  the  same.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
6th,  7th,  and  8tb  columns,  with  this  difference  only, 
that'  tbey  apply  to  a  cylindrical  tube  and  a  conduit 
pipe  34  lines  in  diameter. 
Cause  of  2°^'  By  examining  some  of  the  experiments  in  the 
tbe  retatd  a- foregoing  table,  it  will  appear,  that  the  water  sometimes 
t.«n  rf  w«-  loses  iVths  »f  -t*  initial  velocity.  The  velocity  thus 
*•*  ■■  ""lost  is  consumed  by  the  friction  of  the  water  on  the  sides 
lag  pipei.  0f  |],epipe,as  the  qoaotities  discharged,  and  consequent- 
ly the  velocities,  diminish  when  the  length  of  the  pipe  is 
increased.  In  simple  orifices,  the  friction  is  in  the  inverse 
ratio  of  their  diameter',  and  it  appears  from  the  table, 
that  the  velocity  of  the  water  is  more  retarded  in  the 
pipe  1 6  lines  in  diameter,  than  in  the  other,  which  has  a 
diameter  of  24  lines.  But  though  the  velocity  decreases 
when  the  length  of  the  tube  is  increased,  it  by  no 
means  decreases  in  a  regular  arithmetical  progression, 
as  some  authors  have  maintained.  litis  is  obvious 
from  the  table,  from  which  it  appears,  that  the  differ- 
ence* between  the  quant i ties  discharged,  which  repre- 
sent also  the  differences  between  the  velocities,  always 
dterttur,  whereas  the  difference*  would  have  been  tqval, 


had  tbe  velocities  decreased  in  an  arithmetical  progres- 
sion. The  same  truth  is  capable  of  a  physical  explana- 
tion. If  every  filament  of  tbe  fluid  rubbed  against  tbe 
sides  of  tbe  conduit  pipe,  then,  since  in  equal  timet*  they 
all  experience  tbe  same  degree  of  friction,  the  velocities 
must  diminish  in  the  direct  ratio  of  tbe  lengths  of  the 
tubes,  and  will  form  a  regular  arithmetical  progression, 
of  which  the  first  term  will  be  the  final,  and  tbe 
last  tfie  initial  velocity  of  the  water.  But  it  is  only  the 
lateral  filaments  that  are  exposed  to  friction.  This  re- 
tards their  motion  •,  and  [he  adjacent  filaments  which 
do  not  touch  tbe  pipe,  by  the  adhesion  to  those  which 
do  touch  it,  experience  also  a  retardation,  but  in  a  less 
degree,  and  go  on  with  tbe  rest,  each  filament  sustain- 
'  ing  a  diminution  of  velocity  inversely  proportional  to 
its  distance  from  the  sides  nf  the  pipe.  Tbe  lateral 
filaments  alone,  therefore,  provided  they  sitwava  remain 
in  contact  with  the  sides  of  tbe  pipe,  will  have  their 
velocities  diminished  in  arithmetical  progression,  while 
the  velocities  of  the  central  filaments  will  not  decrease 
in  a  much  (lower  progression  ;  consequently,  tbe  mean 
velocity  of  the  fluid,  or  that  to  which  tbe  quantities 
discharged  are  proportional,  will  decrease  leat  rapidly 
than  the  terms  of  an  arithmetical  progression. 

207.  When  the  altitude  of  the  reservoir  was  two  feet  The  itv- 
tbe  diminution  oT  discharge,  and  consequently  of  veloci'diuvft 
ty,  was  greater  than  when  the  height  of  the  reservoir"**"!; 
was  only  one  foot.   The  cause  of  this  is  manifest.    Fric-lkl* 
tion  increases  with  the  velocity, because  n  greater  number"^  ^ 
of  obstructions  are  encountered  in   a  certain  time     andc-wi"' 
the  velocities  are  as  the  square  roots  of  the  altitudes- 
therefore  friction  must  also  be  as  the  square  roots  of  the 
altitudes  of  the  reservoir.     On  some  occasions  Coulomb 
found  that  the  friction  of  (olid  bodies  diminished  with 
an  augmentation  of  velocity,  but   there   is  no  ground 
far 
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_        the  horizontal  tube  CG  hf.     In  tlie  farmer  cue,  the 

pipt*  the  relative  gravity  of  the  water,  which  is  to  its  absolute 
velocity  of  gravity  as  F/ to  C/,  or  as  the  height  of  the  inclined 
the  fluid  ii   piane  l0  ]in  length,  accelerates  its  motion  nlong  the  tube. 

bj°ia«1«-  But  lll'B  »«el«r"t'on  uke»  Plm»  ""'J  "b.en  ,be  iwIi* 
tlv«  i«»itT.  nation  is  considerable  ;  for  if  the  angle  which  the  dine* 
Plait      tion   of  the   pipe   forms   with   the    horizon   were   no 
CCI.XVIIL  more  |hln  one  degree,  the  retardation  of  friction  would 
*E' 7"      completely  counterbalance  the  acceleration  of  gravity. 
Thus  when  the  pipe  CF,  16  lines  in  diameter,  wai  177 
fret,  and  was  divided  into  three  equal  parts  in  the  points 
J)  and  K,  so  that  CD  whs  59  feet,  CE  118  feet;  and 
when  CF  was  to  Tf  as  2134  to  241,  the  quantity  of 
water  discharged  at  F  vias  5795  cubic  inches  in  a  mi- 
nute,  the  quantity  discharged  at  £   was   5801   cubic 
inches  in  a  minute,  and  the  quantity  ai  D  5808  cubic 


sequently  the  velocities,  decreased  from  C  to  Fj  whereas  ' 
inclined  to  the  horizon,  as     if  there  had  been  no  friction,  and  no  adhesion  between th^  pJ°.Lju" 
:  with  a  greater  velocity  than     the  aqueous  particles,  the  velocities  n 
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ed  along  the  line  CF  in  the  subduplicate  ratio  of  the  Friction  de- 
altitudes  CB,  D  m,  £  n,  and  Fo;  AB  being  the  sor-stroy.  .hit 
face  of  the  water  Jn   the  reseavoir.       The   preceding  '""caie  at 
numbers,  representing  the  quantities  discharged  at  F,  E,  "v""1'  _ 
and  D,  decrease  very  slowly;  consequently  by  increasing  intimation 
the  relative  gravity  of  the  water,  that  is,   by  inclining  or  the  pipe 
the  tube  mors  to  the  horizon,  the  effects  of  friction  may  «  °s  31'- 
be   exactly  counterbalanced-      This  happens  when  the 
angle/CF  is  about  6°  «',  or  when  F/»  the  eighth 
or  ninth  part  of  CF.     The  quantities  discharged  at 
C,  D,  E,  and  F,  will  be  then  equal,  and  friction  will 
have  consumed  the  velocity  arising  from  the  relative 
gravity  of  the  included  water. 

209.  In  order  to  determine  the  effects  produced  by 
flexures  or  sinuosities  in  conduit  pipes,  M.  liossut  made 
the  following  experiments. 


Table  XIV.  Shewing  the  Quantities  of  Water  discharged  4y  rectilineal  and  curviUneal  Pipes  50  Feet  long, 
and  1  Inch  in  Diameter, 


rqrvilineal 


Altitude  of 

(f.atitie. 

in  the  Re- 

form of  the  conduit  Pipes. — See  Tlgarei  1.  *nd  9. 

servoir. 

in  a  Minute. 

reot-.ticaci 

Cable  In.  he  1 

The  rectilineal  tube  MN  placed  horizontally, 

I      -O 

?1ie  same  tube  similarly  placed, 

IOjO 

0       4 

The  same  tube  bent  into  the  curviiineal  form  ABC, 
fig.  8.  each  flexure  lying  flat  on  a  horizontal  plane, 

ABC  being  a  horizontal  section, 

I         0 

The  tame  tube  similarly  placed, 

IO3O 

0      4 

The  same  tube  placed  as  in  fig.  9.  where  A  BCD  is  a 
vertical  section,  the  parts  A,  B,  C,  D  rising  above  a 

horizontal  plane,  and  the  parts  a,  b,  c  lying  upon  it, 

520 

1      0 

The  same  tube  similarly  placed, 

1028 

210.  t.  The  two  first  experiments  of  the  foregoing 
table  shew,  that  the  quantities  discharged  diminish  as 
the  altitude  of  the  reservoir.  This  arises  from  an 
increase  of  velocity,  which  produces  an  increase  of 
friction.  . 

2.  The  four  first  experiments  shew,  (bat  a  curviii- 
neal pipe,  in  which  the  flexures  lie  horizontally,  dis- 
charges less  water  than  a  rectilineal  pipe  of  tbe  same 
length.  The  friction  being  the  same  in  both  cases,  this 
difference  must  arise  from  the  impulse  of  tbe  fluid 
against  the  angles  of  the  tube  ;  for  if  the  tube  formed 
an  accurate  curve,  it  is  demonstrable  that  the  curva- 
ture would  not  diminish  the  velocity  of  tbe  water. 

3.  By  comparing  the  1st  and  5th,  nod  the  2d  and 
6th  experiments,  it  appears,  that  when  tbe  flexures  are 
vertical,  the  quantity  discharged  is  diminished.  This 
also  arises  from  the  imperfection  of  curvature. 

4.  It  appears  from  a  comparison  of  the  3d  and  tth, 
-    with  the  4th  and  6th  experiments,  that  when  the  flex- 
ures are  vertical,  the  quantity  discharged  is  less  than 
when  tbey  are  horizontal.     In  the  former  case,  the  mo- 
tion of  tbe  fluid  arises  from  the  central  impulsion  of  the 
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water,  retarded  by  its  gravity  in  the  ascending  parts  of 
tbepipe,  and  accelerated  in  tbe  descending  parts;  where- 
as the  motion,  in  the  latter  case,  arises  wholly  from  the 
central  impulsion  of  the  fluid.  To  these  points  of  differ- 
ence the  diminution  of  velocity  mar  somehow  or  other 
he  owing. 

When  a  large  pipe  has  a  nomber  of  contrary  flexures, 
the  air  sometimes  mixes  with  tbe  water,  and  occupier 
the  highest  parts  or  each  flexure  as  at  B  and  C,  fig.  9,  fjg,  0, 
By  this  means  the  velocity  of  tbe  fluid  is  greatly  re- 
tarded, and  the  quantities  discharged  much  diminished. 
This  ought  to  be  prevented  by  placing  email  tubes  at 
B  and  C,  having  a  small  valve  at  their  top. 

21 1.  A  set  of  valuable  experiments  on  a  large  scale  Experi- 
were  made  by  M.  Couplet  upon  the  motion  of  water  in™'"**0' 
conduit  pipes,  and  are  detailed  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Can^at* 
Academy  tor  1732,  in  bis  paper  entitled  De*  Recherchea 
tur  le  mouvement  det  eavs  dam  les  tt/yaux  de  canduite. 
These  experiments  are  combined  with  those  of  tbe  Aline" 
Bossut  in  the  following  table,  which  gives  a  distinct 
view  of  all  that  they  have  done  on  this  subject,  and  will 
be  .f  jx.1  ™  u  lb.  pr.etic.1  h,.r.«Ji,l.    Qg^Jp 
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Table  XV.  Conimmng  the  remit*  of  the  Experiment*  of  Coapkl  and  Botiut  on  Conduit  Pipe*  differhtg  in  m 
Jbrm,  Jength,  diiemeter,  and  in  the  material*  of vJiich  they  art  composed, — under  different  Altitudes  nf  water1** 
M  the  Meter  voir,  *} 


Ratio  kcwm  tit. 

Qumr.tilic*       which 

would    be  disbar 

{rdirthe  Fluid  ea- 

AHiMd*  *r  tho 

Ltagth 

rflha 

CmWi 
Kses. 

ttraf 

peiieeced  no  reek. 
tamjee   in  the  pipu, 

Wain    in 

Ike 

toe  Con 

Nature,  Poaitiaa,  and  Torn  aftbe  Csadalt  Mpaa. 

tad  tie  QnatiUn 

R«KfTolr. 

Mpe* 

*ctnallj       diackar- 

between     tba    isi- 

lial    n*    the  fa*] 

Velaridca     of    Ik 

riatd. 

feat.  Inck-Uas> 

Feet. 

Lints. 

0 

4 

0 

50 

12 

Rectilineal  and  horizontal  pipe  made  of  lead, 

1   to  0.281 

1 

0 

0 

5« 

12 

Tha  Mine  pipe  similarly  placed, 

1   to   0.305 

0 

4 

0 

50 

12 

Tba  same  pipe  with  several  horizontal  flexures, 

1   to   0.264 

1 

0 

0 

50 

12 

Same  pipe. 

1   to   0.291 

o 

4 

0 

5o 

12 

Tlie  same  pipe  with  several  vertical  flexures, 

1  to  0.254 

I 

o 

o 

180 

12 

Same  pipe, 

1   to   0.290 
1   to   0.166 

I 

0 

o 

16 

Rectilineal  and  horizontal  pipe  mads  of  white  irtn, 

a 

o 

o 

180 

16 

Same  pipe. 

Rectilineal  and  horizontal  pipe  made  of  white  iron, 

I  to  0.177 
1  to  0.218 

i 

o 

o 

180 

»4 

2 

0 

0 

1 8a 

»4 

Same  pipe, 

1  to  0.234 

ao 

11 

a 

177 

16 

Rectilineal  pipe  made  of  white  iron,  and  inclined  10  that  CF 

'3 

4 

a 

n8 

16 

(fig.  7.)  i.  to  F/aa  3124  »  to  241, 
P  Mill  in  ail  pip*  evade  of  whit*  iron,  oad  inclined  like  tba  kit, 

1   to   0.2000 
1   to  0.2500 
I  to   0.354 

6 

8 

4 

*l9 

1782 

16 

Rectilineal  pipe  made  of  white  iron,  and  inclined  like  the  hut, 

0 

9 

0 

48 

Conduit  pipe  aleaoft  entirely  of  iron,  with  ecveral  fleioree  both 

horizontal  and  vertical. 

I   to  0.350 
1   to   0.0376 
1   to   0.0387 

i 

9 

o 

1782 

48 

Same  pipe, 

2 

7 

o 

1782 

4B 

0 

3 

o 

1710 

72 

Conduit  pipe  almott  entirety  of  iron,  with  several  flexures  both 

horizontal  and  vertical, 

1  to   0.0809 
I  to   0.0878 

0 

i 

3 

1710 

7a 

Same  pipe,                               . 

0 

J 

7 

7020 

60 

Conduit  pipe,  partly  atone  and  parity  lead,  with  several  fiexnrca- 

both  horizontal  and  vertical, 

1  to  0.0432 
I  to   0.0476 

0 

II 

.4 

7010 

60 

Same  pipe. 

1 

4 

9 

7020 

60 

Heme  pipe, 

I   to  0.0513 

I 

9 

i 

7020 

60 

Same  pipe, 

1  to  0.0532 

2 

i 

o 

7020 

60 

1  to  0.0541 

12 

i 

3 

3600 

144 

Conduit  pipe  made  of  iron,  with  flexures  both  horizontal  and 

12 

, 

3 

3600 

216 

vertical, 
Conduit  pipe  made  of  iron,  with  several  flexures  both  horizon- 
tal and  vertical, 

1   to   0.0992 

1  to  0.1653 

4 

7 

6 

4740 

216 

Conduit  pipe  made  of  iron,  with  several  flexures  both  horizon- 
tal ana  vertical, 

1  to  0.0989 

20 

3 

o 

14040 

144 

Conduit  pipe  made  of  iron,  with  several  flexures  both  horizon- 

tal and  vertical, 

1   to  0.0517 

■id  neat 
Uupreccfl 

iifUM*.- 


21 2.  In  order  to  shew  the  application  of  the  preced- 
ing results,  let  us  suppose,  that  a  spring,  or  number  of 
springs  combined,  famishes  40,000  cubic  inches  of  wa- 
ter in  one  minute  ;  and  that  it  is  required  to  conduct 
it  to  a  given  place  4  feet  below  the  level  of  the  spring, 
and  so  situated  that  the  length  of  the  pipe  must  be 
24OO  feet.  It  appears  from  Table  VI.  art.  185.  that 
the  quantity  of  water  furnished  in  a  minute  by  a  shut 
cylindrical  tube,  when  the  altitude  of  the  fluid  in  foe 
reservoir  is  4  feet,  is  7070  cubic  inches ;  and  since  the 
quantities  furnished  by  two  cylindrical  pipes  under  the 
Hum  altitude  of  water  »e  as  die  squares  of.  their  dia- 


meters, we  shall  have  by  the  following  analogy  the  dia- 
meter of  the  tube  necessary  Cor  discharging  40,000  cu- 
bic inches  in  a  minute}  ^70720  1  ^40000=13  lines 
or  1  inch  :  2R.J  lines,  the  diameter  required.  Bat  by 
comparing  some  of  the  experiments  in  the  preceding 
table,  it  appears,  that  when  the  length  of  the  pipe  u 
nearly  2400  feel,  it  will  admit  only  about  one-eighth  of 
the  water,  that  is,  about  5000  cubic  inches.  That  the 
pipe,  however,  may  transmit  the  whole  40003  cubic 
inches,  its  diameter  must  be  increased.  The  folio  win* 
analogy,  therefore,  will  fnrnish  u*  with  this  new  diameter; 
t/5000  :  ^40000=38.54  lines:  80.73 lines, or  Since** 
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pipe,  and  find  the   quantity  of   water  which   it   die-    Eiperi- 
menta  oa    400OO  cub.  inches  of  water  when  its  length  ii  2400  feeL       charges  in  a  given  time.     This  lateral  pressure  it  the   meet*  m 

Eintri-  -13  J  *  cedj  mu,t  be  always  proportional  to  that  pressure  a*  its 

■aenu  rem         213.  The  pressure  exerted  upon  the  side*  of  conduit  producing  cause,  and  may  be  employed  to  represent  it. 

the  pmtMM pipes  by  the  included  water,  has  been  already  in vesti-  The  following  table,  founded  on  the  experiments   of 

■■■tamed     gated  theoretically  in  Prop.  X.  Part  II.   The  only  way  Boesut,  contains  the  quantities  of  witer  discharged  from 

J  P'r™-      0f  uccrtaining  by  experiment  the  magnitude  of  this  a  lateral  orifice  aboat  3}  lines  in  diameter,  according 

lateral  pressure  is  to  make  an  orifice  in  the  side  of  the  to  theory  and  experiment. 

Table  XVI.  Containing  the  Quantities  discharged  by  a  Lateral  Orifice,  or  the  Pressures  m  the  1S00W  of 
Pipes,  according  to  Theory  and  Experiment. 


Altitndr 

Lciigti 

Q»«n  litlei  of  TTatsi 

Qsamitiei  ofWatei 

oTths 

lUehsifed  in  1  Mi-  tiuhirged  in  t  Mi. 

nutis,  aaootcUsf  to 

nite  accent  ins;  to 

temfr. 

Pipe. 

Theory. 

Esperirat. 

reetv 

Feel, 

CsblelMbu. 

Cable  Isdtn. 

1 
1 

I? 
60 

n6 

186 

IS 

1 

9° 

IpO 

190 

1 

120 

191 

1,1 

I 

X 

I9» 

■»3 

193 

•94 

1 

30 

244 

340 

3 

60 

X 

2J6 

3 

«6i 

2 

120 

267 
208 

364 

2 

1&S 

2 

180 

209 

*S 

It  appears  from  the  preceding  table,  that  the  real 
lateral  pressure  in  condoit  pipes  differs  very  little  from 
that  which  U  computed  from  the  formula ;  but  in  or- 
der that  this  accordance  may  take  place,  the  orifice 
mutt  be  so  perforated,  that  its  circumference  is  exactly 
perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  the  water,  otherwise  a 
portion  of  the  water  discharged  would  be  owing  to  the 
direct  motion  of  the  included  fluid. 
Sect.  VII.  Experiments  on  she  MotsonapTaterin  Canals. 

laperi-  214.  Among  the  numerous  experiments  which  hare 

mean  on  i^^,  mBje  00  tu;t  important  subject,  those  of  the  Abbe- 
ir ■ratsrlH  BoMllt  liea  entitled  t0  **  greatest  confidence.  His  ex- 
karissntal  periments  were  made  on  a  rectangular  canal  105  feet 
caaala        long,  5  inches  broad  at  the  bottom,  and  from  8   to  9 


inches  deep.  The  orifice  which  transmitted  the  water 
from  tbe  reservoir  into  the  canal  wa*  rectangular,  having 
it*  horizontal  base  constantly  5  inches,  and  its  vertical 
height  eometimes  half  an  inch,  and  at  other  times  aa 
inch.  The  side*  of  this  orifice  were  made  of  copper,  and 
rising  perpendicularly  from  the  tide  of  the  reservoir 
they  formed  two  vertical  planes  parallel  to  each  other. 
This  projecting  orifice  was  fitted  kite  the  canal,  which 
was  divided  into  5  equal  parts  of  31  feet  each,  and  also 
into  3  equal  parts  of  35,  and  the  time  was  noted  which 
the  water  employed  in  reaching  these  points  of  division. 
The  arrival  of  the  water  at  these  points  was  tigm'ued 
by  the  motion  of  a  very  small  water  wheel  placed  at 
each,  and  impelled  by  tbe  stream.  When  the  canal  was 
horizontal,  the  following  results  were  obtained. 

Table  XVII.  Containing  the  Velocity  of  Water  in  a  Rectangular  Horizontal  Canal  105  Wtmt  hag,  under  dif- 
ferent Altitudes  of  Fluid  in  the  Reservoir. 


Altitude   of  the  water  \  Ft.  In. 
in  the  reservoir.       j   II     8 

Ft.  In. 

7     8 

Ft.  In. 
3     8 

i'l.  If. 

11    s 

ft.  In. 
7    • 

Ft.  In. 

a   8 

Sfve  ran  tfcnagh 
by  *•  Mter. 

V.rtio.1  breath  of  the  7  .„;„.,,, 
orifice,                            *, 

i  an  inch 

I  an  inch. 

I  inch. 

I  in*. 

i  inch. 

Tret. 

Time   in    which   the  f          2" 
number   of   feet    ia  1            5— 
column  seventh  are  I        10— 
run  through   by  the  j         16— 
water.                            i.        23  + 

3"— 
7 

30— 
28  + 

3"+ 

9 

■7+ 

2Z+ 
38+ 

a" 

4 

7 
it 
■  6} 

5 
9 
>4 

ao 

st 

is 

4> 

84 
•OS 

p'recedins:  2,S'  *tttPP**rs  from  column  1st,  that  the  times  sneces.  arithmetical  progression,  whoso  terms  differ  nearly  by  1, 
eiperi-  lively  employed  to  run  through  spaces  of  31  feet  esc  h,  are  » that  by  continuing tbe  progression,  wo  may  determine 
■uott,        as  the  numbers  2,  3 — ,  5,  6,  7+,  which  form  nearly  an  .    very  near)*  tbe   time  in   which  tin  fluid  would  run 

-5C3  thrais> 
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Saperl-    through  anynninber  of  feet  not  contained  in  (he  y'th     tion  iilen  u  the  bnndtfa  ef  the  orifice  !•  increaaed;  for    Eiwii 


<   column.     The   same  may  be   done   with   the  other 

'"  Jumna  of  the  tabic 

\\,  If  we  compute  theoretically  the  time  which  tie  wa- 
ter should  employ  in  running  through  the  whole  length 
of  the  canal,  or  ioj  feet,  we  •hall  find,  that  under  the 
circumstances  for  each  column  of  the  preceding  table 
tbe  times,  reckoning  from  the  first  column,  are  6"<350, 
7"-834,  n".330,  6".3J0,  7".834,  11^330.      ' 


■incc  a  greater  quantity  of  water  Usee*  in  this  case  fra 
the  reservoir,    it  has  more  power  to   overcome    the  oh,.  ***  *?* 
stacles  which  obttrnct  it*  progress.     The  sign"  +  and  .°_  ' 
—  affixed  to  the  numbers  in  the  preceding  table  indicate, 
that  these  numbers  are  a  little  too  great  or  too  small. 

216.  The  following  experiments   were    made  on    in  -  K-*P*«- 
dined  canals  with  different  declivities,   and    will  be   of  J^11^™ 
_„.„„.,_..  „  great  use  to  the  practical    hydraiiiht.     The  inclination  ^™u, 

pears,  therefore,  by  comparing  these  time*  with  those  of  the  canal  is  the  vertical  distance  of  one  of  its  esttre-  inclined 
found  by  experiment,  that  the  velocity  of  the  stream  is  otitic*  from  a  horizontal  linn  which  passe*  through  itscaaab. 
very  much  retarded  by  friction,  and  that  this  retard1*-     other  extremity. 

TABLE  XVIII,  Containing  the  Velocity  of  Water  in  a  Rectangular   inclined  Canal  105  Feet  long,   and  under 
different  Altitudes  of  Fluid  in  the  Reservoir. 


Altitude  of  water  in  ('    Ft.     la. 
the  reservoir.         \    II        8 

Ft.  in. 

7      8 

Ft.    In. 
3     » 

Ft.   In. 
11     8 

7    8 

3    8 

Sp.ce  run  through 
by  the  Water. 

Inclination    of    thef   Ft.     In. 
canal,                     t.     °       3 

Ft.    In. 

°      3 

Ft.   In. 
0     3 

Ft.    In. 

0    6 

Ft.    In. 
0    6 

Ft.   In. 

0     6 

Feel. 

Height  of  tbe  orifice  J         j 
tub*.            1      »  + 

4"+ 
■4+ 
'  26 

f+ 

l»+ 

34+ 

3"t 
lit 
21 

4+ 
■4 
»5+ 

6 

18— 
3'  + 

33 
70 
105 

Inclination    of    thef    Ft.     In. 
canal.                     (06, 

Ft.   In. 
0    6 

Ft.   In. 

o     6 

Fl.   In. 
I      0 

ft.   /». 
1     0 

fl.    In. 
1      0 

Height  of  the  orifice  V        3" 
1  inch.                  |        " 

4"— 
9+ 
■9— 

f- 

■3— 
23— 

3"— 
7i 
■4 

4"— 
>1 

'i— 
12 

21 

35 
7° 
IOJ 

Inclination  of  tbe  f  Ft.     In. 
canal.                   ^20 

Fl.   In. 

2     0 

Ft.    In. 
2     0 

Fl.   In. 

4     0 

f  I.   In. 

4     0 

Ft.   In. 

4    0 

Height  of  the  orifice  \         )*'+ 
1  inch.                  1      J 

4"— 
9— 
•J— 

4" 

10} 

■71 

2"+ 

«i 

12 

r+ 
■3 

4+ 
9+ 
"5  + 

3J 

70 

IOJ 

Inclination  of  thef    Ft.     In. 
canal.                   j      6      0 

Ft.  In. 

6    o 

Ft.  In. 

6    o 

Fl.    In. 
9    0 

Ft.   In. 

9     0 

Ft.   In. 
9    0 

Height  of  the  orifice  V       ?"+ 
1  .neb.                   1      Jo 

3" 
7+ 
12 

4* 
9— 
14— 

9 

3"+ 

8} 

10 

12 — 

3J 

70       . 
IOJ 

Inclination  of  thef      Feet. 
canal.                  {.        it 

Iteu 
11 

Feet. 
11 

Feel. 
It 

Feel. 

Jcirl. 

In  the  three  first  co- 

'.  lumns  the  height 

of  the  orifice  was 

f  an  inch,  and  in 

tbe   three  last  1 

Half  sec. 

2+ 

7 
12 

17 
I       21  + 

Ha/ftei. 

it 

lit 

»3+ 

Half  tee. 
4+ 
10 
16 
22 
28 

Half**. 
2 
3 
9 
>3 
■7 

Halfeee. 

3+ 

7 
11 
■J 
■9 

Half  sec. 

1 

:§_ 

22 

21 

42 

6J 
84 

IOJ 

Inclination  of  thef      Feet. 

Feet. 
11 

Feef. 
n 

Height  of  the  orifice 
if  inches.    ' 

'  Half  tec. 

a 

t*' 

12 
■5+ 

Half  sec. 

r 
10 — 

'3+ 

■7 

Half  ice. 

3+ 

7 
»  + 
■J 
20 

21 
42 

!« 

84 

IOJ 

nffeetlatlKlwlcoLU 

an  UiTHib 

»>■■  water 
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Pined-  II 7.  In  the  preceding  experiment*  the  velocity  of  the 
diviiIi  un  £,.,,1  portion  of  water  that  issues  from  the  reservoir  was 
'of  rViliJi ° on'?  olwerved  i  hut  wlleo  toe  orrent  is  once  e stablish- 
-  *■—<_  anil  iti  velocity  permanent,  it  moves  with  greater 
The  teloci-  rapidity,  and  there  is  nl  ivaya  a  fixed  proportion  between 
t  j  ui'  the  ti,e  velocity  of  the  first  portion  of  water  and  the  pernia- 
«f"  St«  °"  nent  velocit)'  of  tlle  established  current.  The  cause  of 
thut  imiet  t',i»  difference  Bossut  does  not  seem  to  have  thoroughly 
from  the  comprehended,  when  he  ascribes  it  to  a  diminution  of 
rricr.air  it  friction  when  the  velocity  becomes  permanent.  The 
't"  ltla"i  v,;l°city  °f tne  i"*1  Por['on  »f  water  that  issues  from  the 
ertahhsheJ  re»ervo'r  WM  measured  by  its  arrival  at  certain  divisions 
current.  of  the  canal,  consequently  the  velocity  thus  determined 
jjaMui  a-  xn*  the  mean  velocity  of  the  water.  The  velocity  of 
«r.i*i  tbi»,ne  MtabUshed  current,  on  tlw  contrary,  was  measured 
til  admit    DT  ''8nt  hodies  floating  upon  its  surface,  at  the  centre 
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of  the  canal,  therefore  the  velocity  thus  determined  was  ttptii- 
the  superficial  velocity  of  the  stream.  But  the  veloci-  menl*  on 
ty  of  the  superficial  central  filament*  mdit  be  the  great-  the  Motion 
est  of  all,  because  being  at  the  greatest  distance  from  ,°f  **'  *"t 
the  tides  and  bottom  of  the  canal  they  are  leu  affected  [t  j,  ov,jng 
by  friction  than  any  of  the  adjacent  or  inferior  fila-  to  a  differ- 
ments,  and  are  not  retarded  by  the  weight  of  any  tu-«>»  • 


perincumbent   Quid.      The  superficial  velocity  of  th*^'"^' 
current  mutt  of  consequence   be  greater  than  its  mean  c-n   ]jST|n_ 
velocity,  or,  in  other  word*,  the  velocity  of  the  est*-  beta  met. 
blUhed   current  mast  exceed  the  velocity   of  the  first  sored  in 
portion  of  water.     The  following  table  contains  the  ex- tnc  one 
periments  of  Bosaut  on  this  subject ;  the  canal  being  of  „"*'[" 
tbe  same  site  a*  in  the  former  experiment*,  lot  600  KU  Teto. 
feet  long,  and  it*  inclination  one-tenth  of  the  whole,  orcitj  in  the 
59.702  feet.  «*■**■ 


TABLE  XIX.  Containing  a  Comparison  between  ike  Velocity  aftfut  First  Portion  of  Water,  a 
Established  Current. 


I  that  of  the 


Vemc.l  bn.dtb  ol  the  uiiSlc 

Altitude  ol  Ifat 

■  thrOUlk  »J 

Vel.or  id*  11 

Tel.  of  the 

Yd.  or  tb.  IM 

VeLoftbe 

portion  of 
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The  com-  218.  In  all  the  experiments  related  in  this  chapter, 
men  theory  an  j_  ln  tDOM  0f  (he  Chevalier  Boat,  which  are  given  in 
<>f  ibeoM-  t0B  jjiJuj^  Watbb-WqtIu,  the  temperature  of  the  wa- 
tiu1d»  Je-  ter  employed  ha*  never  been  taken  into  consideration, 
fective  in  That  tbe  fluidity  of  water  i*  increased  by  heat  can 
not  eonti-  •>Carcely  admit  of  a  donbt.  Professor  Leilie,  in  hi*  iit- 
Jering  the  g^n[00!l  paper  M  Capillary  Action,  has  proved  by  es- 
tnra'orthc  periment  that  a  jet  of  warm  water  will  spring  much 
water  eni-  higher  than  a  jet  of  cold  water,  and  that  a  syphon  which 
piojcd.  discharges  cold  water  only  by  drop*,  will  disclarge  wa- 
ter of  a  high  temperature  in  a  continued  stream.   A  si- 


mtlar  fact  was  observed  by  the  ancients.    Plutarch  (t.)  Wans  w 
in  particular  assure*  ns,  that  the  clepsydra:  or  water  ter  m"' 
clocks  went  slower  in  winter  than  in  summer,  and  he    jj'L  , 
teens  to  attribute  this  retardation  to  a  diminution  of 
fluidity.     It  i*  therefore  obvious,  that  warm  water  will 
itsne  from  an  aperture  with  greater  velocity  than  cold  wa- 
ter, and  that  the  quantities  of  fluid  discharged  from  the 
same  orifice,  and  under  the  atme  pressure,  will  increase 
with  the  temperature  of  the  fluid.     Hence  we  may  dis- 
cover tbe  cause  of  tbe  great  discrepancy  between  tbe 
experiments  of  different  philosophers  on  tbe  motion  of 


(l)  EAnntrw  y«f  *  <r-*%(*T*f  r*  b)*f  stmsi  fim^v  >«l  rmfummitt,  «f  urn  it  run  mit^ifut   lurrm/mHa,  0f*Jfc*  y"( 
ixtan  xuftum  i  ssfsx.     Aqaam  eriim  tmpelkntfrigua  graven facA  et  crattam,  omd  in  clepsydris  k'ctt  observare  .- 

tardius  enim  trahvnt  fnjeme  qvam  estate.  Pt,UTAKCB.  Quest.  Natural. . 

Di9,irz8dbyX.oogle 
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HYDRODYNAMICS.  Partll. 

u.  ,,„      _„, Their  experiments  wtre  performtn*  m  different  three  term,  one  of  them  being  a*  the  squat*  of  the  ve-    ot  At 

KeitetMKa  climates  and  at  different  seasons  of  the  year ;  and,  ■■  tbe  locity,  the  second  the  J  power  of  the  velocity,  and  the  H™J"f 

.*f  rft*^',  temperature  of  the  water  would  be  variable  from  these  third  at  the  simple  velocity  ;  and  in  another  part  of  ™ ; r~| 

'  •  ""  '  HIH|  fn,m  0ther  cauiea,  a  variation  in  their  results  waa  the  work  he  reduces  the  formula  to  two  terms,  one  of  g^,^^ 

the  inevitable  consequence,  which  ia  as  the  toner*  of  the  velocity,  and   the   other  Ncwim. 

Erptti-  «G.  The  writer  of  this  article  hut  a  net  of  experi-  constant.     D.  Bernooilli  {Comment.  PetropoL  torn.  iii.  Bcnsrilli. 

(■confer    newt*  in  view,  by  which  he  expects  to  determine  the  and  v.)  aha  supposes  the  resistance  to  be  represented  by  ■* 

detmwt-   prfoice  effects  ef  beat  upon  the  motion  of  fluids,  and  to  two  terms,  one  a*  the  square  of  tbe  velocity',  and   the" 

tteuOT**   ft™"*"  tB*  practical  hydraulist  with  a  more  correct  for-  other  constant.   M.  Gravesende  {Elements  of  Nat.  Phff. 

acMon  thcatota  than  that  of  the  Chevalier  Boat,  for  finding,  an-  art.  1911),  has  found  that  tbe  pressure  of  a  fluid  in 

motion  ef    net  any  given  circumstances,  the  velocity  of  water  and  motion  against  a  body  at  rest,  is  partly  proportional  to 

*■"*■  the  quantities  discharged.     He  hopes  also  to  he  able  to  tbe  simple  velocity,  and  partly  to  the  square  of  tbe  ve- 

determine  whether  or  not  the  friction  of  water  in  con-  loeity.     But  when  the  body  moves  in  a  fluid  at  rent,  be 

doit  pipes  varies,  a*  in  the  case  of  solid  bodies,  with  found  (art.  1975)  the  resistance   proportional   to  tbe 

the  nature  ef  the  substances  of  which  the  pipe*  are  *q*>are  of  ,ne  velocity,  and  to  a  constant  quantity. — 


When  the  body  in  motion,  therefore,  meet*  the  fluid  at 
rest,  these  three  philosophers- have  agreed,  that  tbe  for- 
mula which  represent!  tbe  resistance  of  fluids  consists  of 
two  terms,  one  of  which  is  a*  tbe  square  of  tbe  veloci- 
ty, and  the  other  constant.  The  experiments  of  Cou- 
lomb, however,  incoutestably  prove,  that  the  pressure 
which  tbe  moving  body  in  this  case  sustains,  la  retire. 
<Ia  Resistance  of  Fluids,  the  reader     seated  by  two  terms,  one  proportional   to  tbe  simple 


farmed ;  and  to  ascertain  the  effects  of  different 
'gnents  in  diminishing  the  resistance  of  friction.     Tbe 
result  of  these  experiments  will  probably  be  communi- 
cated ia  a  subsequent  article  of  this  work. 

Chap.  HI.  On  thi  Retutanct  of  Fluid*. 

220.  Iw  the  a 


Reference 

10  the  ertt.  will  find  that  important  subject  treated  at  great  length, 

ait  Rum.  and  with  great  ability,  by  the  late  learned  Dr  Robison. 

VIS.         ^'ie  researches  of  preceding  philosophers  are  there  gi- 

""*"*■  ven  in  full  detail  }  their  different  theories  an  centpar 
ed  with  experiments,  and  the  defects  ef  these  minutely 
considered.  Since  thst  article  was  composed,  this  in- 
tricate subject  hat  been  investigated  by  other  writers, 
and  though  they  have  not  enriched  the  science  of  hy- 
draulics with  a  legitimate  theory  of  the  resistance  of 
fluids,  the  results  of  their  labours  cannot  fal  to  be  in- 
teresting to  every  philosopher. 

Reteuckei       321.  The  celebrated  Coulomb  has  eery  success  felly      pared  with  the  resistance  of  the  fluid  ;  aud  its  lower  ex- 

•f  tavlomb.  employed  the  principle  of  torsion,  to  determine  tbe  ca-  tremity  is  fixed  in  the  same  way  into  a  cylinder  of  cop- 
hetion  of  fluids,  and  the  laws  of  their  resistance  in  very  ur  g  d,  whose  diameter  is  about  four-tenths  of  ao  inch- 
slow  motions.  His  experiments  are  new,  and  wen  The  cylinders;  d  a  perpendicular  to  the  ditc  DS,  whose 
performed  with  tbe  greatest  accuracy  }  and  the  results  circumference  is  divided  into  480  equal  parts.  When 
which  he  obtained  were  perfectly  conformable  to  the  this  horizontal  disc  ia  at  rest,  which  happens  when  tbe 
deductions  of  theory.  We  shall  therefore  endeavour  to  torsion  of  the  brass  wire  Is  nothing,  tbe  index  RS  ■ 
"         ' ooftl 


velocity,  and  the  other  to  its  square,  aad  that  if  there 
is  a  constant  quantity,  it  is  so  very  small  as  to  escape 
detection. 

214.  Ia  order  ss>  apply  the  ptisxrpw  of  torsion  to  tbe  A., 
resistance  of  fluids,  M.  Coulomb  made  use  of  tbe  appa-  empJorriii 
ratnt  represented  in  fig.  t.  On  the  horizontal  arm c"  ' 
LK,  which  may  be  supported  by  a  vertical  stand,  «"££' 
fixed  tbe  small  circle,/*?,  perforated  in  the  centre,  ao  _, 
as  to  adroit  the  cylindrical  pin  b  a.  Into  a  alit  in  the  cKtXSt. 
extremity  of  this  pin  is  fastened,  by  means  of  a  screw,  cr.  t. 
the  brass  wire  a  g,  whose  force  of  torsion  is  to  be  corn- 


give  the  reader  si 
has  made. 


e  idea  of  the  discoveries  which  he  placed  upon  tbe  point  o,  tbe  zero  of  the  circular  scale. 
The  tmall  rule  B  m  may  be  elevated  or  depressed  at 
:.  When  a  body  is  strack  by  a  Said  with  a  velocity  pleasure  round  its  axis  w,  and  tbe  stand  GH  which  sup. 
exceeding  eight  or  nine  inches  per  second,  the  resistance  ports  it  may  be  brought  into  any  position  round  the 
has  been  found  proportional  to  the  sqaare  of  the  veto-  horizontal  due  The  lower  extremity  of  tbe  cylinder 
city,  whether  tbe  body  in  motion  strikes  the  fluid  at  rest,  g  d  is  immersed  about  two  inches  in  the  vessel  of  water 
or  the  body  is  struck  by  the  moving  fluid.  But  when  MNOP,  and  to  the  extremity  d  is  attached  tbe  planes, 
the  velocity  is  so  slow  as  not  to  exceed  four-tenths  of  an  or  the  bodies  whose  resistance  is  to  be  determined  wbea 
inch  in  s  second,  the  resistance  is  represented  by  two  they  oscillate  in  the  fluid  by  the  torsion  of  the  brats 
terms,  one  of  which  ia  proportional  to  the  simple  velo-  wire.  In  order  to  produce  these  oscillations,  the  ditc  afcth*i a* 
city,  and  the  other  to  the  square  of  tbe  velocity.  The  DS,  supported  by  both  heads,  must  be  turned  gently  t«*t «. 
first  of  these  sources  of  resistance  arises  from  the  cobs-  round  to  a  certain  distance  from  the  index,  without  ac- 
tion of  tbe  fluid  particles  which  separate  from  one  ano-  ranging  the  vertical  position  of  the  suspended  wife. 
ther,  the  number  of  particles  that  tenanted  .being  pro-  The  due  it  then  left  to  itself  |  the  force  of  teenies 
portional  to  the  velocity  of  the  body.  The  other  cause  causes  it  to  oscillate,  aad  the  successive  wiainutioa*  of 
of  resistance  it  the  inertia  nf  tbe  particles,  wbich  when  these  oscillation*  are  caraaally  observed.  A  sample 
ttrnck  by  die  fluid,  scquiro  s  certsin  degree  of  velocity  formula  gives  in  weights  the  fores  of  tettiao  that 
proportional  to  the  velocity  of  the  body ;  and  as  the  produces  the  oscillations ;  and  another  formula  well 
number  of  these  particles  is  also  proportional  to  that  known  to  geometers,  determines  (by  an  approximation 
velocity,  tbe  resistance  generated  by  thefr  inertia  tmrat  sufficiently  accurate  in  practice),  by  means  of  the  sue- 
de proportional  to  the  square  ef  the  velocity.  cesaive  diminution  of  the  oscillations  compared  with 
■*  Principal  113.  Wben  Sir  Isaac  Newton  *  wat  determining  the  their  amplitude,  what  U  the  law  of  the  resistance,  re- 
lit,  ii.  proj).  resistance  which  tbe  air  opposed  to  the  oscillatory  motion  lative  to  the  velocity,  wbich  produce*  these  diminu- 
*f"              of  a  globe  in  small  oscillations,  be  employed  a  formula  of  tions. 


y  Google 
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On  the         **S'  ■^•*  f6*0*!  employed  by  Cjuwutb,  in  rodn-     nutorded  by  tbe  mutton  communieatod  to  tbe  fluid,  and     On  the 
Rathtaua  omg  hit  exnerimactu,    is  similar    to  tb*t  anwmttw,  by      »et  *x*i**;iri*hed.  '    Roltiante 

Offlakit.  Nowton  and  other  msUbunwtician*,  when  they  wisbad  217.  la  the  first  act  or  experiment*  made  by  Cou-    rf  "■iJ'-- 

T|„  *  ihnil  f  dotornwne  the  swjhttnsMa  rf fluid*, from  ihe  siiooesaivc  lomb,  be  attached  to  tbe  lower  extremity  of  the  cyliu-  wh  *  ,.  ' 
adopttd'av  diminution*  ef  the  oscillations  of  m  pendulum  moving  dnr  g  rf  a  circular  plate  of  white  iron,  about  195  miili-  ,t]ocitj  ia 
tToalomb  in  a  resisting  Median  ;  bat  it  it  much  better  ftMi  lor  metre*  in  diameter,  snd  made  it  move  a*  .lowly,  that  very  small, 
*l ■■■*!■■  d  it (b ting  tbe  small  qnnntt tics  which  an  to  boeetioMUed  the  part  ef  the  resistance  proportional  to  the  square  ofLbc  P*"  Df 
SSinii  *"  *BtI'  "M***w**1«  When  the  pendulum  ia  employed,  the  Telocity,  wholly  disappeared.  For  if,  id  any  parti- tbe  """" 
jjSJu,,  tlw  rfecsSc  gruvity  of  the  body,  relative  tokhatoftbe 
KBd  ather  fluid,  muat  be  determined  ;  and  the  leaat  error  ia  tbi* 
pUleao-  point  leadi  to  aery  uncertain  nauha.  When  the  pen. 
»"*««■*  dulnm  ia  in  draWout  point*  of  the  are  in  which  it  **- 
th1*<wlu«.  *•"■«*>  *•  *"re  or  inoJoliMa  rod  ia  plunged  mora  or 
lion,  of  a  I"**  '■  the  fluid  ;  and  the  alteration*  which  nsay  moult 
ptndulam  from  th'u  are  frequently  more  considerable  than  the 
ia  naUtaw  mma  quia  title*  whioh  are  tbe  object  of  research.     It 

ia  only  in  amall  oscillation*,  taw,  that  the  force  which 

brings  the  pendulum  from  the  vertical,  ii  proportional 
U*7  f  **•*•*  ""«'•  wt,ico  "•■•  pondohMi  rod,  ia  different  poei- 
p*"     ""'  boo*,  forma  with  thia  vertical  line;  a  condition  whioh 

it  n  ace  awry  before  the  formula:  eon  be  applied.     Bat 

annll  oscillation*  are  atteadod  with  great  dwadvunta. 

goal  and  their  *ucce**ive  diminution*  cannot  be  deter- 
mined hot  by  quantities  whioh  it  ia  dlffieult  to  attimet* 

exactly,  and  whioh  are  changed  by  the  amallaat  motion 

either  of  the  fluid  in  the  vessel,  or  of  the  air  in  the 

chamber.     Ia  email  velocities,  the    pendulum  rod  ei- 

perirucea  a  greater  reoiatanoe  at  the  point  af  floatation 

than  at  any  other  part.     Thia  resistance,  loo,  ia  very 

changeable ;  far  the  water  rite*  from  it*  level  along  the 

pendulum  rod  to  greater  or  leaa  heights,  according  to 

the  Telocity  of  the  pendulum, 
AdTaatafCi  216.  These  and  other  inconveniences  which  might 
si  amp*-  he  mentioned,  or*  so  inseparable  from  the  nee  of  tbe 
^•Jf1*' ""pendulum,  that  Newton  and  Bernooilli  hove  not  been 
lauVwlth  mol°  to  •**«■■>'"  the  law*  of  the  resistance  of  fluid* 
the  two*  of «  eery  alow  motion*.  When  the  resistance  of  flaida 
tawiaa.        it  compared  Willi  the  force  of  toraion,  there  dtudvan- 

tage*  do  not  exiat.    The  body  it  ia  thi*  ease  entirely 

immeraed  in  the  fluid  ;  and  at  every  point  of  it*  surface 

oscillate*  in  a  horizontal  plane,  tbe  relation  between 

tbe  densities  of  tbe  fluid  and  the  oscillating  body  hat 

no  influence  whatever  on  the  moving  force.     One  or 

two  circle*  of  amplitude  may  be  given  to  tbe  oscilla- 
tion* ;'aad  their  duration  may  be  increased 

either  by  diminishing  the  diameter  of  tbe  wire,  or 

creating  its  length  ;  or,  which  may  be  more  convenient, 

by  augmenting  the  momentum  of  the  horizontal  disc 

Coulomb,  however,  found  that  when  each  otcillatkm 

wai  to  long  a*  to  continue  about  190  second*,  the  least 

motion  of  the  fluid,  or  the  tremor  occasioned  by  the 

pooling  of  n  carriage,  produced  a  sensible  alteration  on 

tie  results.   The  oscillation*  beat  fitted  for  experiment* 

of  thi*  hind,  continued  from  20  to  30  tecond*,  and  the 

amplitude  of  thoterthat  gave  the  moat  regular  result*, 

wa*  comprehended  between  480  degrees,  the  entire  di- 
vision of  the  di*c,  nod  S  or  10  diviaion*  reckoned  from 
-   the  zero  of  the  acale.     From  these  observation*  it  will 

he  readily  aeeu,  that  it  i*  only  in  very  alow  motion*  that 
an  ooeillttiog  body  can  be  employed  for  determining 
the  resistance  of  fluids.  In  small  oscillation*,  or  in  quick 
m'rculnr  motion*,  the  fluid  (truck  by  the  body  it  conti- 
nually in  motion ;  and  when  the  oscillating  body  return* 
to  its  tamer  position,  hi  velocity  it  either  increased  or 


:ity,  wholly  disappeared.     For  if,  in  any  P*rti._m. 
cnlar  ease,  tbe  portion  of  the  remittance  proportional  tojj^oDaTto 
the  simple  velocity,  ohouid  be  equal  to  the  portion  that  tac  square 
ia  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  velocity  when  the«*,k*  •*»»• 
hody  baa  n  volooity  of  one-tenth  of  an  inch  per  aecond  } dl'  d,Mp~ 
then,  when  too  velooity  ia  100  tenth*  of  an  inch  per'**1*' 
second,  the  part  proportion*!  to  the  onuaro  of  the  velo- 
city will  be  a  hundred  times  greater  than  that  propor- 
tional tn  the  simple  velooity  -,  but  if  the  velocity  is  on- 
ly the  leodth  part  of  the  tenth  of  nn  inch  per  second, 
then  tbe  part  proportional  tn  the  aim  pie  velocity  will 
he  100  time*  greater  than  Urn  part  proportional  to  tun 
square  of  tbe  velocity. 

328.  When  tbe  oooillationa  of  tbe  white  iron  plate  RVB|t  of 
were  ao  ilew,  that  the  part  of  the  resitrance  which  varies  Coaloob't 
with  the  ■eennd  power  of  the  velocity  was  greatly  jn.«*p"i»eDUr 
ferior  to  the  other  part,  he  found,  from  a  variety  of  ex-  J^wlnf 
nrriment*,  that  the  resistance  which  diminished  the  ot-  water  to  a 
cillationaof  tbe  horizontal  plate  wa*  uniformly  propor-  bacueaUl 
tmonl  to  the  simple  velocity,  and  that  the  other  part  of  v1'1'  ■»"- 
tbe  resistance,  which  follow*  tbe  ratio  of  the  tqnare  of"*  '****. 
the  velocity,  produced  nn  aenti Me  change  upon  the  mo-.i^-y-^  *t 
tion  of  the  white  iroo  dioc. — He  found  alto,  in  con- Hi  lapcrt- 
fermity  with  theory,  that  the  momenta  of  retittance  in.ciev  ■ 
different  circular  phtte*  moving  round  their  centre  in  n  . 
fluid,  are  a*  the  fourth  power  of  the  diameters  of  these 
circles;    and  that,  when  a  circle  of  195  millimetre* 
(6.677  English  inches)  in  diameter,  moved  round  it* 
centra  in  water,  00  that  it*  circumference:  had  a  ve- 
locity of  140  millimetres  (5.512  English  inches)  per 
second,   the  momentum  of  retittance  which  the  fluid 
opposed  to  ita  circular  motion  was  equal  to  one-tenth  of 
a  gramme  (1.544  Englitli  troy  gram*)  placed  at  tbo 
end  of  a  lever  143  mil  lime  tret  (5.63  English  inches) 
in  length. 

229.  M.  Coulomb- repealed  tbe  same  experiments  in^huilar  re- 
ft Teasel  of  clarified'  oil,  at  the  temperature  of  16  na.  2f\^S£i' 
green  of  Reaumur.     He  found,  as  before,  that  the  mo-  Sj' „j* 
menta  of  the   resistance  of  different  circle*,   moving; 
round  their  centre  in  the  plane  of  their  aaperficies,  were  Ratfob*. 
as  the  fourth  power  of  their  diameter*  ;  and  that  the twtcn  th* 
difficulty  with  which  tbo  same  horizontal  plate,  moving  «"_?    7* 
with  the  name  velocity,  separated  the  particle*  of  oil,  it,  ^' 
wa*  to  die  difficulty  with  wbieb  it  separated  the  parti-  ilalaa  of  oil, 
CK*  of  water,  as  17.5  to  I,  which  it  therefore  tbe  ratio  andiaciua- 
[hat  the  mutual  cohesion  of  the  particles  of  oil  hat  to  t?*J  "j^J" 
the  mutual  eofartion  of  tbe  particles  of  water.  panicles  of 

230.  In  order  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  the  resist-  water, 
nnce  of  a  body  moving  in  n  fluid  was  influenced  by  the  -n,,  |Mi>t 
nature  of  its  turface,  M.  Coulomb  anointed  the  surface  aae«  net  la 
of  the  white  iron  phtte  with  tallow,  and  wiped  it  part-  nu*uced  by 
ly  away,  «o  that  tbe  thickness  of  the  plate  might  not**"  ■***• 
be  arnsibry  increased.      The  plate  was   tbeo  made  to*.*."?" 
oscillate  in  water,  and  the  oscillationt  were  found  to  di-iC^in.  bat 
minish  in  the  same  manner  a*  before  tbe  application  ot6j. 
the  uagunnt.     Over  the  turface  of  tbe  tallow  apoo  tbe 
plate,  be  afterward*  scattered,  by  meant  ef  a  sieve,  n 
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quantity  of  coarse  sand  which  adhered  to  the  greasy  sur- 
face ;  but  nu*n  lne  PlBlf  t  thus  prepared,  was  caused  to 
oscillate,  the  augmentation  of  resistance  was  io  small, 
that  it  could  scarcely  be  appreciated.  We  may  there- 
fore conclude,  that  the  part  of  the  resistance  which  is 
proportion^!,  to  the  simple  velocity,  is  owing  to  the  mu- 
tual adhesion  uf  the  particles  of  the  fluid,  and  not  to  the 
adhesion  of  these  particles  to  the  surface  of  the  body. 

231.  If  the  part  of  the  resistance  varying  with  the 
simple  velocity  were  increased  when  the  white  iron  plate 
was  im  merged  at  greater  depths  in  the  water,  we  might 
suppose  it  to  be  owing  to  the  friction  of  the  water  00  the 
horizontal  surface,  which,  like  the  friction  of  solid  bodies, 
should  be  proportional  to  the  superincumbent  pressure. 
In  order  to  settle  this  point,  M.  Coulomb  made  the 
white  iron  plate  oscillate  at  the  depth  of  two  centi- 
metres (.737  English  inches),  and  also  at  the  depth  of 
50  centimetres  (19.6855  English  inches),  and  found  no 
difference  in  the  resistance}  but  as  the  surface  of  the  wa- 
ter was  loaded  with  the  whole  weight  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  as  an  additional  load  of  50  centimetres  of  water  could 
scarcely  produce  a  perceptible  augmentation  of  the  re- 
sistance, M.  Coulomb  employed  another  method  of  de- 
ciding the  question.  Having  placed  a  vessel  full  of  wa- 
ter under  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  the  receiver  be- 
ing furnished  with  arod  and  collar  of  leather  at  its  top, 
lie  tiaed  to  the  hook,  at  the  end  of  the  rod,  a  harpsi- 
chord wire,  numbered  7  in  commerce,  and  suspended  tn 
it  a  cylinder  of  copper,  likeg-i/,  fig.  I>  which  plunged 
in  the  water  of  the  vessel,  and  under  this  cylinder  he 
fixed  a  circular  plane,  whose  diameter  was.  1 01  milli- 
metres (3-976  English  inches).  When  the  oscillations 
were  finished,  and  consequently  the  force  of  torsion  no- 
thing, the  zero  of  torsion  was  marked  hy  the  aid  of  as 
index  fixed  to  the  cylinder.  The  rod  was  then  made 
to  turn  quickly  round  through  a  complete  circle,  which 
gave  to  the  Wire  a  complete  circle  of  torsion,  and  the 
successive  diminutions  of  the  oscillations  were  carefully 
observed.  The  diminution  for  a  complete  circle  of  tor- 
sion was  found  to  be  nearly  a  fourth  part  of  the  circle 
for  the  first  oscillation,  but  always  the  same  whether 
the  experiment  was  made  in  a  vacuum  or  in  the  atmo- 
sphere. A  small  pallet  50  millimetres  long  (1.969 
English  inches)  and  io  millimetres  broad,  (O.3937 
English  inches)  which  struck  the  water  perpendicular 
to  its  plane,  furnished  a  similar  result.  We  may  there- 
fore conclude,  that  when  a  submerged  body  moves  in  a 
fluid,  the  pressure  which  it  sustaina,  measured  by  the  al- 
titude of  the  superior  fluid,  does  not  perceptibly  increase 
the  resistance  ;  and  consequently,  that  the  part  of  this 
resistance  proportional  to  the  simple  velocity,  can  in  no 
respect  be  compared  witb  the  friction  of  solid  bodies, 
which  u  always  proportional  to  the  pressure. 

23  2-  The  next  object  of  M.  Coulomb  was  to  ascertain 
the  resistance  experienced  by  cylinders  that  moved 
very  slowly,  and  perpendicular  to  their  axes  ;  but  as  the 
particles  of  fluid  struck  by  the  cylinder  necessarily  par- 
took of  its  motion,  it  was  impossible  to  neglect  the  part 
of  the  resistance  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  velo- 
city, and  therefore  be  was  obliged  to  perform  the  ex- 
periments in  such  a  manner  that  both  parts  of  the  re- 
sistance might  be  computed.  The  three  cylinders 
which  he-employed  were  349  millimetres  (.9803  Eng- 
lish inches)  long.  The  first  cylinder  was  0,87  milli- 
metres. (0.0342  English  inches  or  ,'5  of  an  inch)  in 
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circumference,    the   second   it. 2  millimetres   (0.4409    Oai 
English  inches),  and  the  third  21.I  millimetres  (.88307  R**"* 
English  inches).     They  were  fixed  by  ibeir  tniddleun-,pfn' 
der  the  cylindrical  piece  dg,  so  as  to  form  two  horizon-,^  n 
tal  radii,  whose  length  was  124.5  millimetres  (-40oiM«d 
English  inches)  or  half  the  length  of  each  cylinder. the  sa 
After  making  the  necessary  experiment*  and  compute-  vassea 
lions,  ha  found  that  the  part  of  the  resistance    FroPor-^,7 
tional  to  the  simple  velocity,  which,  to  avoid  cireum-  j,t  L.„ 
locution  we  shall  call  r,  did  not  vary  with  the   circum-frreao 
ferences  of  the  cylinders.     The  circumferences  of  tbethecfl 
first  and  third  cylinders  were  to  one  another  ats  24  :  i,iat- 
whereas  the  resistances  were  in  the  ratio  of  3  :  1,    The 
same  conclusion  was  deduced  by  comparing  the  experi- 
ments made  with  the  first  and  second  cylinder. 

233.  In  order  to  explain  these  results,   M.  Coulomb  Caste  < 
very  justly  supposes,  that  in  consequence  of  the  mutual  tilt 
adhesion  of  the  particles  of  water,  the  motion  of  the  cy-      • 
linder  is  communicated  to  the  particle*  at  a  small   di- 
stance from  it.   The  particles  which  touch  the  cylinder 
have  the  same  velocity  as  the  cylinder,  those  at  a  great- 
er distance  have  a  less  velocity,  and  at  the  distance  of 
about  one-tenth  of  an  inch  the  velocity  ceases  entirely, 

so  that  it  is  only  at  that  distance  from  the  cylinder  that 
the  mutual  adhesion  of  the  fluid  molecules  ceases  to  in- 
fluence the  resistance.  The  resistance  r  therefore  should IV  hb 
not  be  proportional  to  the  circumference  of  the  real  cy.aace  t> 
linder,  but  to  the  cinu inference  of  a  cylinder  wl>ose10 tiu" 
radius  is  greater  than  the  real  cylinder  by  one- tenth  of^  ^ 
an  inch.  It  consequently  heaomes  a  matter  of  import- po^u™ 
a  nee  to  determine  with  accuracy  the  quantity  which  to  thee 
must  be  added  to  the  real  cylinder  in  order  to  have  tbeCBBfrlT 
radius  of  the  cylinder  to  which  the  resistance  r  is  pre-]'^?*  r 
portionsi,  and  from  which  it  must  be  computed.  Cou-wi,u  ,i 
lomli  found  the  quantity  by  which  the  radius  should  bendiian 
increased,  to  be  1.5  millimetres  (tc&f  of  an  English  »SBtil 
inch)  so  that  the  diameter  of  the  augmented  cylinder  b>  1:' 
will  exceed  the  diameter  of  the  real  cylinder  by  double  o(  **  " 
that  quantity,  or  tWb  of  *a  'DGn- 

234.  The  part  of  the  resistance  varying  with  the^tem 
square  of  the  velocity,  or  that  arising  from  the  inertia  ucefr 
of  the  fluid,  which  we  shall  call  71,  was  likewise  net'***!*1 
proportional  to  the  circumferences  of  the  cylinder  ;  but  "/""* 
the  augmentation  of  the  radii  amounts  io  this  case  nnly  tSLj 
to  tila  of  an  inch,  which  is  only  one-fifth  of  the  aug-duMi' 
mentation  necessary  for  finding  the  resistance  r.  Tbecireu* 
reason  nf  this  difference  is  obvious  5  all  the  particles  of"™"' 
the  fluid  when  they  are  separated  from  each  other  op- ^i^ 
pose  the  same  resistance,  whatever  be  their  velocity  iljaw 
consequently  as  the  value  of  r  depends  only  on  the  ad-aera"1 
hesion  of  the  particles,  the  resistances  due  to  this  ad-Birro 
hesion  will  reach  to  the  distance  from  the  cylinder1*"**''' 
where  the  velocity  of  the  particle*  is  o.  In  com  paring  cm*  a 
the  different  values  of  K,  the  part  of  the  reaistancetxB** 
which  varies  a*  the  square  of  the  velocity,  all  the  per-10** 
tides  are  supposed  to  have  a  velocity  equal    tn  that  of 

the  cylinder  ;  but  as  it  is  only  the  particles  which  touch 
the  cylinder  that  have  this  velocity,  it  follows  that  the 
augmentation  of  the  diameter  necessary  for  finding  R 
must  be  less  than  the  augmentation  necessary  for  find- 
ing r.  Reliiiw 

235.  In  determining  experimentally  the  part  of  thebtlw<^ 
momentum  of  resistance  proportional  to  the  velocity  by!*"*! 
two  cylinders  of  the  same  diameter,  but  of  diSerentuVdn 
lengths,  M.  Coulomb  found  that  this  momentum  was1**""' 

proportional '7ti■*', 
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O*  the     proportion* I  to  the  third  power  of  their  length*.     The 

KetiMaaee  lame  mult  may  be  deduced  from  theory  ;  for  supposing 

.**'  |l'"|'u*-   each   cylinder  divided  into  sny  number  or  p*rts,  the 

*         length  of  each  pert  will  bo  proportional  to  the  whole 

length.     The  velocity    of  the  corresponding  parts  will 

be  a*  tbew  length*,  and  sl*o  ai  the  distance  of  the  Same 

parts  from  the  centre  of  rotation.     The  theory  likewise 

proves,  that  the  momentum  ofresiitance  depending  on 

the   square   of  the  velocity,  in   two   cylinders    of   the 

same  diameter  bet  of  different  lengths,   is  proportional 

to  the  fourth  power  of  the  length  of  the  cylinder. 

He*'  .e.iit-      136.  When  the  cylinder  0.9803  inches  in  length,  and 

anos  of  a     0.04409  inches  in  circumference,  was  made  to  oscillate 

«'™'eJ-    in  the  fluid  with  a  velocity  of  5.51  inches  per  second, 

the  part  of  the  resistance  r  was  equal  to  58  milligrammes, 

or  .8931  trey  graina.      And  when   the  velocity  was 

0.3937  i"00*'  P*'  second,  the  resistance  r  was  0.00414 

a     grammes,  or  0.637  ,r0T  grail*. 

Hit  of         33T"  The  preceding  experiments  were  also  made  in 

tVe  preced-  tne  "''  formerly  mentioned  ;  and  it  likewise  appeared, 

ing  espcii-  from    their   results,    that   toe    mutual    adhesion  of  the 

««•'«         particles  of  oil  was  to  the  mntual  adhesion  of  the  par- 

r*1"."  rtit  tides  of  water  as  17  to  I.     Bat  though  this  be  the 

case,  M.  Coulomb  discovered   that  the   quantity   by 

which  the  radii  of  the  cylinder  mast  be  augmented  in 

order  to  have  the  resistance  r,  i*  the  very  tamo  as  when 

the  cylinder  oscillated  in  water.     This  result  was  very 

unexpected,  as  the  greater  adhesion  between  the  parti- 

ties  of  oil  might   have   led  us  to  anticipate   a  much 

greater  augmentation.     When)  the  cylinders  oscillated 

both  in  oil  and  water  with  the  same  velocity,  the  part 

of  the  resistance  R  produced  by  the  inertia  of  the  fluid 

particles  which  the  cylinder  pnt  in  motion,  was  almost 
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the  same  in  both.  As  this  part  of  the  resistance  depends  on  the 
on  the  quantity  of  particles  put  in  motion,  and  not  on  R«i>ii>M 
their  adhesion,  the  resistances  doe  to  the  inertia  of  the  .^  fl,id'- 
particles  will  be  in  different  fluids  as  their  densities.  " 

238.  In  a  subsequent  memoir  Coulomb   proposes   to  Coulomb 
determine  numerically  the  part  of  the  resistance  pro-p""iss*  u 
portions!  to  the  square  of  the  velocity,  anil  to  ascertain  "'"^i' 
the  resistance  of  globe*  with  plain,  convex,  and  concave  M  ||.  „' 
surfaces.     He  has  found  in  general  that  the  resistance  ■Uiaaoe  »f 
of  bodies  not  entirety  immersed   in  the  fluid  is  mucb'sidi. 
greater  than  that  of  bodies  which  are  wholly  immersed  ; 
and  he  promises  to  make  farther  experiments  upon  this 
point.     We  intended  on  the  present  occasion  to  have 
given  the  reader  a  more  complete  view  of  the  research- 
es of  this  ingenious  philosopher ;  hot  these  could  not 
well  be  understood  without  a  knowledge  of  his  investi- 
gations respecting  the  force  of  torsion,  which  we  havo 
not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  communicating.     In  the 
article  Mechanics,  however,  we  shall  introduce  the 
reader  to  this  interesting  subject ;  and  may  afterwards 
bave  an  opportunity  of  Risking  him  farther  acquainted 
with  those  researches  of  Coulomb,  of  which  we  have  at 
present  given  only  a  general  view. 

339.  The  subject  of  the  resistance  of  fluids  ha*  been  Iteicarehe* 
recently  treated  by  the  learned  Dr  Hut  tan  of  Woolwich.  «r  Dr  "•'- 
His  experiments  were  made  in  air,  with  bodies  of  vari-**"* 
on*  forma,  moving  with  different  velocities,  and  inclined 
at  various  angles  to  the  direction  of  their  motion.    The 
following  table  contains  the  results  of  many  interesting 
experiments.   The  numbers  in  the  9th  column  represent 
the  exponents  of  the  power  of  the  velocity  which  the 
resilience*  in  the  8th  column  bear  to  each  other. 


TaBLX  I.  Shewing  lit  Rtmtanee  <jf  Hemuphertt,  Cone;  CnKndtrt,  and  Ghba,  in  different  Poiiliom,  and 
moving  with  difftrtnt  Velocities. 
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340.  From  the  preceding  experiment*  we  may  draw  242.  It  appear*  from  a  com  pan' ion  of  the  ad,  3d, and     o, 

tba  following  conclusion*:  I.  That  ibe  resistance  is  near-  4th  columns,  thai   when   tbo    velocity  is    small    the  re-  Re™ 

ly  proportional  to  the  surfaces,   a  small  increase  taking  si  stance  by  experiment  is  onrly  equal   to  that  deduced   •* f l 

.place    wliea    the   surfaces  anil  the  velocities  are  great,  from  theory,  but  tbat  as  tbe  velocity   increases,    tba'"   * 

j.  X  The  resistance  to  the  same  surface  moving  with  differ-  former  gradually  exceeds  tbe  latter  till  tbe  velocity  it 

i.-ent  velocities,  is  nearly  as  the  square  of  the  velocity  ;  1300  feet  per  second,  when  it  become*  twice  «*   great. 

bot  it  appear*  from    the   9th   column  that  th«  exponent  The  difference    between    tbe,  two  rcsisUneea    then   in- 

increases  with  the  velocity.   3.  The  round  and  sharp  endu  creases,  and  reaches  it*  maximum  between    tbe    velocU 

of  solids  austain  a  greater  resistance  than  the  flat  end*  ties  of  1600  nod  1700  feet.     It  afterwards  decrease* 

of  tbe  same  diameter.     4.  The  resistance  to  the  base  of  gradually  a*  the  velocity  increase*,  and  et  tbe  velocity 

the  hemisphere  i*  to  the  resistance  on  the  convex  aide,  of  2O00    the  resistance  by  experiment  is  again    double 

or  the  whole  sphere,  an  2-f  to  I,  instead  of  3  to  I,  as  of  tbe  theoretical  resistance.— By  considering  tbe  nuni- 

given  by  theory.     5.  The  resistance  en  the  bate  of  lite  bera  in  column  5th  it  will  be  seen,  tbat  in  slow  motion* 

cone  it  to  tbe  resistance  on  the  vertex  nearly  a*  2rk  to  tbe  resistances  are  nearly  ait  he  square*  of  tbe  velocities* 

1 1  and  in  tbe  larne  ratio  is  radius  to  the  aine  of  half  that  ibis  ratio  increases  gradually,  though  net  regularly, 

the  angle  at  the  vertex.     Hence  in  this  case  the  resist-  till  at  the  velocity  of  ijooor  1600  feet  it  arrives  at  it* 

auce  is  directly  as  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  incidence,  maximum.     It  then  gradually  diminishes  as  the  wcln 

tbo  transverse  section  being  the  same.  6.  Tbe  resistance  city  increases.   ' 

.  of  the  base  of  a  hemisphere,  the  base  of  a  cone,  and  tbe  Conclusion*  similar  to  these  were  deduced  from  ez- 

basc  of  a  cylinder,  are  all  different,  though  these  bate*  periment*  made  with  globe*  of  a  larger  size. 

b>  exactly  equal  and  similar.  243.  The  following  labia  contain*  the  resistance  of  a 

241.  The  following  table  contains  tbe  reiiatance  lus-  plane  inclined  at  various  angle*,  according  te  espan- 

tained  by  a  globe  1.965  inches  in  diameter.    Tbe  fourth  roent,  and  according  to  a  formula  deduced    from  the 

column  it  the  quotient  of  the  resistance  by  experiment,  experiments, 
divided  by  tba  theoretical  resistance, 

Table  II.  Containing  the  Resistance  to  a  Globe  1.965  Table  ITT.  Containing  the  Resistances  to  a  Plane  in- 

•*      Inches  in  Diameter,  moving  with  various  Velocities,  dined  at  variant  Angles  to  the  Line  of  it*  Motion. 
according  to  Theory  and  Experiment. 
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244.  Tt»  plate  with  Which  *be  preceding  cKeesinierj  Is 
were  perfiwmed  was  32  square  inches,  and  always  ano- 
ved  With  a  velocity  ef  12  feet  p«  second.  Tfce  resist- 
ances wtneh  lids  blame  experienced  are  coettaiocd  in 
Mrlnitm  an.  From  the  numbers  in  that  cefatBan  Or 
BUMS'  IbwH**1"bVs'  (urUUll  fllB*e*V|  wfajt*  vit  tbe 
ejntyandtUdijcoeiesof  the  angles  ef  eWJattWauMl  {■  the 
first  column.     The  resittaoce*  competed  free*  that  for- 

■Akin  wnodtasHn  wI*bii  jit  nd  qni  ray  nt- 
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On  tlw     '5  w'*h  'h*  resistances  dedaced  from  experimrnt.     The 

RniiUHt  4th  column  contain!  tbe  sines  of  the  angle*  in  tbe  first 

•r  Fluid*,  column  to  a  radius  .84,  in  order  to  com  pure  them  with 

'"'  'y   —  the  resistances  which  have  obviously  no  relation  either 

to  the  line*  «f  tbe  aagles  or  to  any  power  of  the  tinea. 

From  the  angle  of  O  to  about  60   the  resistances  are 

ten  than  the  aiaet ;   bat  fjom  6o°  to  90°  they  are  some- 

what  greater. 

RetMrckei      245.  The  experiments  of  Mr  Vince  were  made  with 
•r  Mi-         bodies  at  a  considerable  depth  below  the  surface  of  wa- 
ter  1  and  he  determined  the  resistance  which  they  expe- 
rienced, both  when  they  moved  in  the  fluid  at  real,  and 
when  they  received  the  impulse  of  the   moving  fluid. 
la  the  experiments  contained  in  the  following  table) 
tbe  body  moved  in  the  fluid  with  a  velocity  of  0.66 
feet  in  a  second.      The  angles  at  which  the  plane! 
■track:   the   fluid  are  conUinad  in   the   first   column. 
Determiu-The  second  column  shews  the  resistance  by  experiment 
r«°ii°fn«    in  *■'  direction  of  their  motion  in  troy  ounces.     Tbe 
wbea  the     ttiirsi  column  exhibits  tbe  resistance  by  theory,  tlw  per- 
bojT  m0.     pendicalnr  distance  being  supposed  the  same  as  by  ex- 
*ed  in  the  neriment.     The  fourth  column  shews  the  power  of  the 
sine  of  the  angle  to  which  the  resistance  is  proportional, 
nod  was  computed  in  the  following  manner.     Let  0  be 
tbe  sine  of  the  angle,  radius  being  J,  and  r  the  resist- 
ance at  that  aagle.     Suppose  r  to  vary  as.  *",  tben  we 

have  r"  :  r"=o.2*2i  :  r;  hence  *"  = ,   and 

0  0.2331" 

therefore  «.=  W- --Log.  0.23a.    ^         <uU(._ 

Log.  * 
luting  their  corresponding  values,  instead  of  r  and  t  we 
shall  have  the  values  of  m  or  tbe  numbers  in  the  fourth 


Table  IV.  Containing  the  Resistalke  of  a  Plane  Sur- 
face moving  in  a  Fluid,  and  placed  at  different 
Angles  to  the  Path  ofitt  Motion. 


inclination 

Keii  nance  bj 
experiment. 

Etciittanee  by 

Power  of  Ibe  sine 
of  the  angle  to 

which  the  re lUt- 
aaee  it  propor- 

10 
20 

40 

s 

90 

0.OI  1 2 
O.0364 
O.0769 
O.II74 
0.1552 
O.1902 
0.3125 
O.2237 
O.2321 

Troy  oancet- 
0.00 1 2 
O,0093 
O.O29O 
O.0616 
O.IO43 
O.I476 
O.I926 
0.2117 
O.232I 

E.jantnU, 
1-73 
1.73 
1-54 
I.54 

& 

>.42 
9.41 

1 

2 

3 

4 

246.  According  to  tbe  theory  llie  resistance  should 
vary  as  the  cube  of  the  sine,  whereas  from  an  angle  of  90° 
it  decreases  in  a  less  ratio,  but  not  Many  constant  power, 
nor  as  any  function  of  the  sine  and  cosine.  Hence  the 
actual  resistance  always  exceeds  that  which  is  deduced 
from  theory,  assuming  the  perpendicular  resistance  to  be 
the  same.     Tbe  cause  of  this  difference  is  pnttly  owing 
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to  oar  theory  neglecting  thai  part  or  tbe  force  which  oniillxtitm 
after  resolution  acts  parallel  la  the  plane,  hut  which  an-  of  finds, 
cording  to  experiments  is  really  a  part  of  the  force  which       *■• 
acta  upon  tbe  plane.  v-™' 

247.  Mr  Vince  made  also  a  number  of  experiments  Experi- 
ou  the  resistance  of  hemispheres,  globed,  and  cylinders,  m«u«  with 
which  moved  with  a  velocity  of  0.542  feet  per  second.  h'™i' 
He  found  that  tbe  resi.Unce  to  the  spherical  side  of  sT™';,, 
hemisphere  was  to  the  resistance  on  its  base  a«  0.034  **  cylinder*. 
to  0.08339  i  l'lat  tna  resistance  of  the  flat  side  of  a 
hemisphere  was  to  the  resistance  of  a  cylinder  of  the 
same  diameter,  and  moving  with  the  same  velocity,  a* 
0.08339  is  to  0.07998  j  and  that  tbe  resistance  to  n 
complete  globe  is  to  tbe  resistance  of  a  cylinder  of  the 
same  diameter,  and  with  the  same  velocity,  as  I  :  2.23. 

248.  Tbe  following  results  were  obtained,  when  tbe  Delermlaa- 
plann  was  struck;  by  tbe  moving  fluid.     The  2d  column  too  oftha 
of  tbe  following  table  contains  tbe  resistance  byexperi-re£"uT9S 
meat,  and  tbe  3d  column  the  resistance  by  theory  from  JVdV^ 
the  perpendicular  force,  supposing  it  to  vary  as  the  sine  (track  b* 
of  tbe  inclination.  UnowTing 

■aid. 
Table  V.  Containing  the  Resistance  of  a  Plant  Hrvek 
by  the  Fluid  in  Motion,  and  inclined  at  different 
Angle*  to  the  direction  of  itt  Path. 


Angle  or 

Reuslance  by 

Resiilance  by 

innlinatroe. 

experiment. 

theory. 

Decrees. 

Ox.  dvu.    gn. 

Ox.  dwta.  en. 

90 

I      17      12 

I       17      12 

80 

I      17        O 

I       16      22 

70 

I       15      12 

J    is    -6 

I       12      12 

1    ia    11 

50 

I      18      IO 

1    18    17 

40 

i      4    to 

O      l8      l8 

1      4      2 
0    18    18 

30 

20 

0     II     tj 

0    12    19 

IO 

064 

0      612 

I 

2 

3 

249.  It  appears  from  the  preceding  results,  that  the 
resistance  varies  as  the  sine  of  the  angle  at  which  the 
fluid  strikes  tbe  plane,  the  difference  between  theory 
and  experiment  being  such  as  might  be  expected  from 
tbe  necessary  inaccuracy  of  the  experiments. 

By  comparing  the  preceding  table  with  Table  XV. 
it  will  be  found  that  the  resistance  of  a  plane  moving 
in  a  fluid  is  to  the  resistance  of  tbe  same  plane  when 
struck  by  tbe  fluid  in  motion  as  5  to  6.  In  both  these 
cases  tbe  actual  effect  on  the  plane  mnst  be  the  same, 
and  therefore  the  difference  in  tbe  resistance  can  arise 


Chap.  IV.   On  tte   Oscillation  of  Fluids,    and  the 
Undulation  ef  Waves. 

Paor.I. 

250.  The  oscillations  of  water  in  a  syphon,  con-0n  a,  „ 
sisting  of  two  vertical  branches  and  a  horizontal  cilkuoa*er 
one,  are  isochronous,  and  have  the  same  dura-  w*t*r  '■  * 
5  D  2  tioa,7»BM- 


HYDRODY 

Hon  is  the  oscillations  of  a  pendulum,  whose 
length  is  equal  to  half  the  length  of  the  oscilla- 
ting column  of  water. 

Into  tbe  lobe  MNOP,  having  it*  internal  diame- 
ter everywhere  the  tame,  introduce  a  quantity  of  water. 
When  the  water  is  in  cquilibrio,  the  two  surface*  AB, 
CD  wiH  be  in  tbe  same  horizontal  line  AD.  IF  this 
equilibrium  be  disturbed  by  miking  the  syphon  oscil- 
late round  the  point  y,  the  water  will  riae  and  fall  al- 
ternately in  tbe  vertical  branches  after  the  ayphon  is  at 
rest.  Suppose  the  water  to  rite  to  EF  in  the  branch 
MO,  it  will  evidently  fall' to  GH  in  the  other 
branch,  to  that  CG  is  equal  to  AE.  Then  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  tbe  force  which  make*  the  water  oscillate, 
i*  the  weight  of  the  column  EFKL,  which  it  double 
the  column  EABF;  and  that  this  force  is  to  tin 
whole  weight  of  the  water,  as  aAE  it  to  AOPD. 
lif.  >  Now,  let  P  be  a  pendulum,  whose  length  is  equal  to 
half  the  length  of  the  oaciliatiag  column  AOPD,  nod 
which  describes  to  the  lowest  point  8  arches  PS,  equal 
to  AE  ;  then  2AE  :  AOPD- AE  :  QP,  because  AE 
it  one-half  of  aAE,  and  QP  one-half  of  AOPD. 
Consequently,  since  AOPD  is  a  constant  quantity,  the 
force  which  makes  the  water  oscillate  is  always  propor- 
tional to  tbe  apace  which  it  runs  through,  and  it*  oscil- 
lation* are  therefore  isochronous.  The  force  which 
makes  the  pendulum  describe  tbe  arch  PS,  it  to  the 
weight  of  the  pendulum  as  PS  it  to  PQ,  or  as  AE  is 
to  PQ,  tinea  AE=PS  ;  but  tbe  force  which  makes  the 
water  oscillate,  is  to  the  weight  of  tbe  whole  water  in 
the  same  ratio  ;  consequently,  since  the  pendulum  P, 
and  the  column  AOPD,  are  influenced  by  tbe  very 
lame  force,  their  oscillations  must  be  performed  in  the 
same  time.     Q.  E.  J>, 

a  c  1.  Cor.  A*  the  oscillations  of  water  and  of  pen- 
dulums are  regulated  by  the  same  laws,  if  the  oscillat- 
ing column  of  water  i*  increased  or  diminiihad,  the 
time  in  which  the  oscillations  are  performed  will  in. 
crease  or  diminish  in  the  subduplicate  ratio  of  tbe 
length  of  the  pendulum. 

Scholium. 

2  j  2.  This  subject  ha*  been  treated  in  a  general  man- 
ner, by  Newton  and  different  philosophers,  who  have 
shewn  how  to  determine  the'  time  of  an  oscillation, 
whatever  be  the  form  of  the  syphon.  See  the  Principia, 
.  lib.  ii.  Prop.  4  j,  46.  Bossut's  Trat'tf  <f  Hydrodyna- 
miqui,  torn.  i.  Sota  tvr  U  Chap.  II.  Part  II.  Ber- 
Twuilli  Optra,,  tecs.  iii.  p.  12$.  and  Encycloptdit,  art. 
Qnde*. 

PllOr.  II. 

e>  tb*  eh-  253.  The  undulations  of  waves  are  performed  in 
iaUtfoa  of  the  same  time  as  the  oscillations  of  a  pendulum 
wavts.  whose  length  is  equal  to  the  breadth  of  a  wave, 

or  to  the  distance  between  two  neighbouring 

cavities  or  eminences. 


ft*.* 


In    the  waves  ABCDEF,    the    undulations   are 

performed  in   such  a  manner,  that  the  highest  parts 
A,  C„E  become  tbe  lowest;  and  at  tbe  force  which 
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depresses  the  eminence*  A,  C,  E,  is  always  the  weight  Owfltaki 
of  water  contained  in  these  eminences,  it  ia  obvious,  afFUlv 
that  the  undulations  of  waves  are  of  tbe  asm*:  kind  as  .  **■ 
the  nodulations  or  eteiltatioaa  of  water  in  a  syphon.  It  * 
follow*,  therefore,  from  Prop.  I.  that  if  we  take  a 
pendulum,  whose  length  is  one-half  BM,  or  half  the 
distance  between  the  highest  and  lowest  parts  of  the 
wave,  the  highest  part*  of  each  wave  will  descend  to 
the  lowest  parts  during  one  oscillation  of  tbe  pendulum, 
and  in  tbe  time  of  another  oscillation  will  again  be- 
come tbe  highest  parts.  Tbe  pendulum,  therefore,  will 
perform  two  oscillation!  in  the  time  that  catch  wave 
performs  one  undulation,  that  it,  in  the  time  that  each 
wave  describes  (he  space  AC  or  BD,  between  two 
neighbouring  eminences  or  cavities,  which  ia  called  th* 
breadth  of  the  watte.  Now  if  a  pendulum,  whose  length 
it  one-half  BM,  performs  two  oscillation*  in  the  above 
time,  it  wilt  require  a  pendulum  foor  times  that  length 
to  perform  only  one  oscillation  in  the  same  time,  that 
is,  a  pendulum  whose  length  is-  AC  or  BD,  since  4  x  S 
BM=zBM=ACor  BD.    Q.E.D. 

ScnoLimr. 

254.  Tbe  explanation  of  tbe  oscillation  of  waves  con- 
tained in  the  two  preceding  propositions,  was  first  given 
by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  in  bis  Principia,  lib.  ii.  Prop.  44. 
He  considered  it  only  as  an  approximation  to  tbe  truth, 
since  it  supposes  the  waves  to  rise  and  fall  perpendicu- 
larly like  the  water  in  tbe  vertical  branches  of  the  sy- 
phon, while  their  real  motion  it  partly*  circular.  The 
theory  of  Newton  was,  nevertheless,  adopted!  by  sue. 
deeding  philosophers,  and  gave  rise  to  many  analogous 
discussions  respecting  the  undulation  of  waves.  Veryxeaisan 
lately,  however,  an  attempt  has  been  made  by  M.  Flan-sf  tasks- 
gergues,  to  overborn  the  theory  of  Newton.  From  a"*"*"' 
number  of  experiments  on  tbe  motion  and  figure  of  7j"f|![ 
waves,  an  account  of  which  may  be  seen.  in.  the  fi»™ «/*_  R* 
des  Scnvani,  for  October  1789,  M.  Flaugrrgues  con-*" 
eludes,  that  a  wave  is  not  the  result  of  a  motion  in  the 
particle*  of  water,  by  which  they  ascend  and  descend 
alternately  in  a  serpentine  line,  when  moving  from  the 
plane  where  the  water  received  the  shock  )  bat  that  "it 
is  an  intumescence  which  this  shock  occasions  around 
tbe  place  where  it  is  received,  by  the  deprcsaion  that 
is  there  produced.  This  intumescence  afterward* 
propagates  itself  circularly,  while  it  removes  from 
the  place  where  the  shock  first  raised  it  above  the 
level  of  the  stagnant  water.  A  portion  of  the  stagnant 
water  then  Sows  from  all  sides  into  the  hollow  formed 
at  the  place  where  the  shock  was  received  ;  thia  hollow 
is  thus  heaped  with  fluid,,  and  the  water  ia  elevated  sa 
at  to  produce  all  around  another  intumescence,  ur.a  new 
wave,  which  propagates  itself  circularly  at  before. 
r"L-  -^petition  of  this  effect  produces  on   the  surface  of 


the  wate 


aider  of  concentric 


"ngs,    successively 


elevated  and  depressed,  which  have  the  appearance  of 
an  undulatory  motion.  This  interesting  subject  has 
also  been  discussed  by  M.  La  Grange,  in  bis  MecAa- 
nique  Aaalytufut,  to  whioh  we  must  refer  the  reader 
for  farther  information.  See  also  sane  excellent  re- 
marks on  this  subject,  in  Air  Leslie's  Essay  on  Heat, 
p.  335.  and  note  29. 

SAM 
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PART  in.  ON  HYDRAULIC  MACHINERY. 


Hrd*aano  355-  TO  describe  the  various  machines  in  which 
■■akiae*.  water  it  the  impelling  power,  would  be  an  endless  and 
unprofitable  talk.  Those  machines  which  can  be  dri- 
ven by  wind,  steam,  and  tbe  force  of  own  or  horse*,  at 
well  ae  they  can  be  driven  by  water,  do  not  properly 
belong  to  the  tcienoe  of  hydraulics.  By  hydraulic  ma- 
chinery, therefore,  we  are  to  Understand  those  varioue 
contrivance*  by  which  water  can  be  employed  aa  tbo 
impelling  power  of  machinery  [  and  thope  machines 
which  are  employed  to  raiae  water,  or  wbkb  coold  net 
operate  without  tbe  assistance  of  that  Said. 

Chip.  I.  On  Wattr-Whtth. 


156.  Watkr-whkels  are  divided  into  three  kinds, 
kinaiof      overshot- whcelt,  breast- wheels,  and  undershot- wheels, 
which  derive  their  name*  from  the  manner  in  which  the 
water  ia  delivered'  ipn  their  circumference*. 


wheels, 
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Dwaripdon  257.  An  overshot- wheel  it  a  wheel  driven  by  the 
■faa  over-  weight  of  water,  conveyed  into  bnckett  disposed  on  it* 
*»«*-"*««l.  circomfercnce.  It  ie  repre*ented  in  fig.  5.  where  ABC 
CCLXIX  '*  'ne  circumference  of  the  wheel  furnished  with  a  num- 
l(. ,.  '  bar  of  backet*.  The  canal  MN  convey*  tbo  water  in- 
to the  second  bucket  from  the  top  An.  The  equili- 
brium of  the  wheel  i*  therefore  destroyed  ;  and  the 
power  of  tbe  backet  A*,  to  turn  the  wheel  round  it* 
centre  of  motion  O,  it  the  tame  aa  if  the  weight  of  tbo 
water  in  the  bucket  were  lutpendeoV  at  m,  the  extremi- 
ty of  the  lever  On,  t  being  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
the  backet,  and  0  m  a  perpendicular  lei  fall  from  the 
folcram  O  to  the  direction  cm,  in  which  the  force  it 
exerted.  In  consequence  of  this  destruction  of  equili- 
brium, the  wheel  will  move  renad  in  the  direction  AB, 
tbe  bucket  A  a  will  be  at  d,  and  the  empty  bucket  h 
will  take  the  place  of  A  a,  and  receive  water  from  the 
•poot  N.  The  force  acting  on  the  wheel  is  now  the 
water  in  the  bucket  d  acting  with  a  lever  ■  O,  and 
the  water  in  the  bucket  A  a  acting  with  a  lever  m  O. 
Tbe  velocity  of  tbe  wheel  will  therefore  increase  with 
tbe  number  of  loaded  bnckett,  and  with  their  diataoce 
from  the  vertex  of  the  wheel ;  lor  tbe  lever  by  which 
they  tend  Ie  torn  tbe  wheel  about  its  exit,  increases  at 
the  bucket!  approach  to  c,  where  their  power,  repre- 
sented by  e  O,  i*  a  maximum.  After  the  buckets  have 
passed  e,  the  lever  by  whieh  they  act  gradually  dimi- 
nishes, they  tote  by  degree*  a  small  portion  of  their  wa- 
ter (  and  at  toon  at  they  reach  B  it  ia  completely  dis- 
charged. When  the  wheel  begin*  to  move,  it*  velocity 
will  increase  rapidly  till  the  quadrant  of  bucket*  b  e  it 
completely  filled.  While  these  bucket*  ere  descending 
through  the  inferior  quadrant  »P,  and  tbe  bucket*  on 
the  left  band  of  b  are  receiving  water  from  the  spout, 
tbe  velocity  of  the  wheel  will  still  increase ;  but  the  in- 
crement 1  of  velocity  will  be  smaller  and  smeller,  since  the 
levers  by  which  the  inferior  buckets  act  are  gradual ly 
diminishing.  Aa  soon  at  the  highest  bucket  A  c  ha* 
reached  tbe  point  B  where  it  ia  emptied,  tbe  whole  se- 


micirewnference  nearly  of  tbe  wheel  it  loaded  with  wa- 
ter ;  and  when  tbe  bucket  at  B  is  discharging  its  con- 
tents, the  bucket  at  A  it  filling,  to  that  toe  load  in 
the  bucket*,  by  which  the  wheel  i»  impelled,  will  be 
always  the  name,  and  the  velocity  of  the  wheel  will  be- 
come uniform.  • 

258.  In  order  to  find  the  power  of  the  loaded  arch  Method  of 
to  torn  the  wheel,  or,  which  ia  the  same  thing,  to  find  oonpatiig 
a  weight  which  suspended  at  tbe  opposite  extremity  C,  ""  ™,°" 
will  balance  tbe  loaded  arch  or  keep  it  in  equilibrio,^nJ!,Tei 
we  must  multiply  the  weight  of  water  in  each  backet  in  the  load- 
by  the  length  of  the  virtual  lever  by  which  it  act*,  «d  area- 
and  take  the  sum  of  all  these  momenta  for  the  momen- 
tum of  tbe  loaded  arch.     It  will  be  much  easier,  how- 
ever, and  tbe  result  will  be  tbe  tame,  if  we  multiply 
the  weight  of  all  the  water  00  tbe  arch  AB,  by  the 
distance  of  itt  centre  of  gravity  G,  from  the  fulcrum 
or  centre  of  motion  O.     Now,  by  the  property  of  the 
centre  of  gravity  (tee  Mechanics),  the  distance  of  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  a  circular  arch  from  itt  centre,  is-  a 
fourth  proportional  to  half  tbe  arch,  the  radius,  and  the 
sine  of  half  the  arch.   Since  tbe  vertical  backet  A  be*  no 
power  to  torn  the  wheel  if  it  were  filled,  and  since  two 
or  three  bucket*  between  B  and  Pare  always  empty,  we 
■nay  safely  suppose  that  tbe  loaded  arch  never  exceeds 
160°,  to  that  if  B  =s  radiut  of  tbo  wheel  in  feet,  we 
■ball  have  the  length  of  half  the  loaded  arch,  or  80*= 
aRX3'l4>6~XT>%=B.Xl-39f>»  and  the  distance  ef 
the   centre  of  gravity  from  tbe  fulcrum  O,  =GO= 
P  v  Sir,    R-,0  * 

Now,  if  N  be  tbe  number  of  buckets 


Kx  1.396  " 


,  160  N 


.il? 


in  tbe  wheel  ■  ™  ",  or  — ,   will  be   the   number  of 

360  9 

bucket*  in  the  loaded  arch  ;  and  if  G  be  tbe  number 
of  ale  gallons  contained  in  each  bucket,  the  weight 
of  the  water  in  each  bucket  will  be  1.02  XG  pounds 
avoirdupois.     Tbe  weight  of  (lie  water,  therefore,  in 

the  loaded  arch,  will  be   —  x  JO.2  G,   and   conte- 
st 
uuently  tbe  momentum  of  the  loaded  arch  will  be  = 

=  X  6465  G  pound*  avoirdopoit.    Hence,  we 

have  the  following  rule  ;  Multiply  the  constant  number 
6.46  c  by  5  of  the  number  of  bucket*  in  the  wheel,  and 
this  product  by  tbe  number  of  ale  gallon*  in  each  buc- 
ket ;  and  tbe  result  will  be  tbe  effective  weight,  or  mo- 
mentum of  tbe  water  in  the  loaded  arch.  For  a  de- 
scription ef  tbe  best  form  that  can  be  given  to  the  buc- 
kets, see  the  article  WATER-Worte.  Br  Bobiton  bat 
there  recommended  a  mode  of  constructing  tbe  backets 
invented  by  Mr  Burns,  who  divided  each  bucket  into 
two  by  meant  of  a  partition  ;  but  the  writer  of  this 
article  it  assured,  on  the  authority  of  an  ingenious  mill- 
wright, who  wrought  with  Mr  Burnt  at  the  time- 
when  wheel*  of  thia  kind  were  constructed,  that  the  - 
inner  bucket  ia  never  filled  with  water,  and  that  much 
of  tbe  power  is  thus  lost.     The  partition,  prevents  tbe 
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Oa  Water-  inlroiluction  of  (he  fluid,  and  the  irater  is  driven  back- 

Wbecli.    wards  by  the  escape  of  tbe  included  air. 
"'"     *"  '  '       259.  In  llie  construction  of  overshot- wheeU,   it  is  of 
Oo''"^'"" great  importance  to  determine  what  should  be  ibe  dia- 
ownhou     Mttr  »f  the  wheel  relatively  to   the  height  of  the  fall. 


Parti 

of  tbe  wheel.  la  these  experiment!  be  employed  a  small  ()l  w< 
wheel,  20  inch  ei  in  diameter,  having  its  circa  inference  v/Sn 
furnished  with  48  buckets.  On  the  centre  or  axle  of  this  — v- 
wheel  were  placed  4  cylinders  of  different  diameters, 
the  Brat  being  I  inch  in  diameter,  tbe  second  2  iiichet, 


It  is  evident  that  its  diameter  cannot  exceed  the  height      tbe  third  3  inches,  and  tbe  fourth  4  inches.      Whei 
lstivelv  to  of  the  fall.    Some 
5".MS>  "'  »nat,  in  theory, 


Echanical  writers  have  di 


Op  the  pn 


overt  hot-  wheel  will  produce  a 
effect  when  its  diameter  is  two-thirds  of  that 
height,  the  water  being  supposed  to  fall  into  the  back- 
ets with  tbe  velocity  of  the  wheel,  lint  this  rale  is 
palpably  erroneous,  and  directly  repugnant  to  the  results 
of  experiment.  For  if  tbe  height  of  tbe  fill  be  48  feet, 
the  diameter  of  tbe  wheel  will,  according  to  thin  rote, 
be  31  feet}  and  tbe  water  having  to  fall  through  16 
feet  before  it  reaches  tbe  buckets,  will  have  a  velocity 
of  32  feet  per  second,  which,  according  to  tbe  hypo- 
thesis, must  also  be  the  velocity  of  tbe  wheel's  circum- 
ference. But  Sraeatoa  has  proved,  that  a  maiimum  ef- 
fect it  produced  by  an  overshot- wheel  of  any  diameter, 
when  its  velocity  is  only  three  feet  per  second.  The 
chevalier  do  fiorda  has  shewn,  that  overshot- wheel  a 
will  produce  a  maximum  effect  when  their  diameter  is 
equal  to  the  height  of  the  fall ;  and  this  is  completely 
confirmed  by  Air  Smenton's  experiments.  From  a 
great  number  of  trials,  Mr  Smeatoa  has  concluded, 
"  that  tbe  higher  the  wheel  is  in  proportion  to  the 
whole  descent,  the  greater  will  be  the  effect."  Nor  is 
it  difficult  to  assign  tbe  reason  of  this.  The  water 
which  is  conveyed  into  the  buckets  can  produce  very 
little  effect  by  its  impulse,  even  if  its  velocity  be  great  \ 
both  on  account  of  the  obliquity  with  which  it  strikes 
the  buckets,  and  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  water 
occasioned  by  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  fluid  -being 
dashed  over  their  sides.  Instead,  therefore,  of  expect- 
ing an  increase  or  effect  from  the  impulse  of  the  water 
occasioned  by  its  fall  through  one-third  of  tbe  whole 
height,  we  should  alb 

by  its  gravity,  and  therefore  make  the  diameter  of  the 
wheel  as  great  as  possible.  But  a  disadvantage  attends 
even  this  rule  >  for  if  the  water  is  conveyed  into  the 
buckets  without  any  velocity,  which  must  be  tbe  case 
when  tbe  diameter  of  the  wheel  equals  tbe  beight  of 
the  fall,  Ibe  velocity  of  tbe  wheel  will  be  retarded  by 
the  impulse  of  the  buckets  against  the  water,  and  much 

Kwer  would  be  lost  by  the  water  dashing  over  them, 
order,  therefore,  to  avoid  all  inconveniences,  tbe 
distance  of  the  spool  from  tbe  receiving  bucket  should, 
in  genera),  be  about  two  or  three  inches,  that  the  wa- 
ter may  be  delivered  with  a  velocity  a  little  greater 
than  that  of  the  wheel ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  diame- 
ter of  an  overshot- wheel  should  be  two  or  three  inched 
less  than  the  greatest  height  of  the  fall  ;  and  yet  it  is 
no  uncommou  thing  to  see  the  diameters  of  these  wheels 
scarcely  orie-half  of  that  height.  In  such  a  construction 
the  loss  of  power  is  prodigious. 

260.  The  proper  velocity  of  overshot- wheels  is  a  tab- 


the  experiments  an  made,  a  cord  is  attached  to  one  of 
the  cylinders,  and  after  passing  over  a  pulley  a  weight 
is  suspended  at  its  other  extremity.  By  moving  the 
wheel  upon  its  axis,  the  cord  winda  round  tbe  cylinder 
and  raises  the  weight.  In  order  to  diminish  the  fric- 
tion, tbe  gudgeons  of  the  wheel  are  supported  by  two 
•friction  rollers,  and  before  tbe  wheel,  a  little  higher 
than  its  axis,  is  placed  a  small  table  which  supports  a 
vessel  filled  with  water,  having  an  orifice  in  the  side 
next  the  wheel.  Above  this  vessel  is  placed  a  large 
bottle  full  of  water  and  inverted,  having  its  mouth  im- 
mersed a  few  lines  in  tbe  iraler,  so  that  it  empties  it- 
self in  proportion  as  the  water  in  tbe  vessel  is  dischar- 
ged from  the  orifice.  The  quantity  of  water  thus  dis- 
charged is  always  the  same,  and  is  conveyed  from  tbe 
orifice  by  means  of  a  canal  to  tbe  buckets  of  tbe  wheel. 
With  this  apparatus  he  obtained  tbe  following  results. 


Diameters  of 
ta*  Cylinders. 

Altitude  through 
were  dented. 

ATii  tilde  ihmagh 
which  a 4  ounces 
were  elevated. 

f 

3 

3 

4 

Inches.  Lines. 
69         9 
So       6 
8j      6 

S?         9 

tncbea  Lion. 
40         0 

43  « 

44  6 

45  3 

261.  When  the- large  cylinders  were,  a  sew,    the  vele- 

ty  of  the  wheel  wa*  smaller,  because   tbe  resistances 

it  to  act  through  this  beight      are  proportional  to  their  diameter,  the  weight  being  tbe 

same.     Hence,  k  appears,  by  comparing  the  four  xe-H     ,j 
suits  in  column  ad  with  one  another,  and  also  the  four^t ,««. 
results  in  column  3d,  that  when  tbe  wheel  tarns  meredrEtgen* 
slowly,  tbe  effect,  which  is  in  this  ease  measures)  by  the"0"*" 
elevation  of  tbe  weight,  always  increases.      When  the 
weight  of  24  eonces  was  used,  the  resistance  was  twice 
as  great,  and  tbe  velocity  twice  as  slow,  as  when  tbe 
12  ounce  weight  was  employed.     But  by  cwatsjaring 
tbe  results  in  column  2d  with  tbe  cures  pending  resjalts 
in    column  3d,    it   appears,    that  when    tbe    34   once 
weight  was  employed,  and  the  velocity  was   aaaly  one- 
half  of  what  it  was  when  the  1 2  ounce  weight  was  mod, 
tbe  effect  was  wore  lhaa  one-half,   tbe  numbers   in  the 
3d  column    being  more   than  one- half   tbe   numbers  in 
the  3d.     Hence  ire  may  conclude,  that   the  slower  an 
orerahot-wheel  moves,  tbe  greater  will  be  its  j 


per  velocity  jeet  on  which  mechanical  writers  have  entertained  dif- 


362.  These  experiments  of  Depsrciewx  presented  ssjcbd<*V?r 
unexpected  results,  as  to  induce  other  philosophers  tsex-  Wrlc 
.„:_-  .u.._  -:.b  Mre-      Too  cfcvgii,,  d«Arej>  ;„  «„_„ 


ofover Aot- fererjt  sentimenU.     While  some   have  maintained   tbat  ticnlsr,  considered  them  attentively.     He    maiutntnetl'1'1' cWn 

J,eelJ-        there  is  a  certain  velocity  which  produces  a  maximum  that  there  was  a  determinate  velocity  when  the  effect1'" """ 

J££~ot     effect,  Deparcieux  has  endeavoured  to  prove  by  a  set  of  the  wheel  reached  its  maximum  ;  and  he  has  shews  5*? 

Deparciesi  of  ingenious  experiments  that  most  work   is  performed  by  comparing  the  experiments  of  Deparcieux  with  bis  is* 

on  the  ve-   by  an  overshot- wheel   when   it  moves  slowly,  and  that  r  - 

l°*i'T  ot      lne  mort  lit  motion  is  retarded  by  increasing  tbe  work 
WB^?f°l"    to.be  performed,  the  greater  will  be  th  (^performance 


own  formulae,  that  tbe  overshot- wheel   which    Depax-  tj  ■»** 
cieox  employed  never  moved  with  sweh  a  small  Telaa-*'"?" 
ty  ai  cor  responded with  the  maximum  effect,  1Bj  that  j|?t** 
if 
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I.  HYDROD 

.if  ho  bad  increased  the  diameter of  bis  cylinders,  or  the 
magnitude  of  I  lie   weights,  bit  own  experiments   would 

'  have  exhibited  (be  degree  of  velocity,  when  the  effect 
wa*  the  greatest  possible. 

i  aoj.  The  reasoning  of  the  chevalier  d'Arcy  U  com- 
pletely confirmed  by  the  experiments  of  Smeaton.  Tin* 
celebrated  engineer  concludes  with  Deparcieux  tliat.cc. 
terii  paribus,  the  less  the  velocity  of  the  wheel,  the 
greater  will  be  its  effect.  But  he  observes,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  wheu  the  wheel  of  his  model  made  about 
30  tnrni  in  a  minute,  the  effect  w as  nearly  the  greatest ; 
when  it  made  30  turns,  the  effect  was  diminished  about 
cue-twentieth  pait ;  and  that  when  it  made  40  it  was 
diminished  about  one-fourth  j  when  it  made  less  tbau 
18J  turns,  its  motion  was  irregular,  and  when  it  was 
loaded  so  that  it  could  not  make  18  tarns,  the  wheel 
was  overpowered  by  its  load.  Mr  Smeaton  likewise 
observes,  that  when  the  circumferences  of  overshot 
wheels,  whether  high  or  low,  move  with  the  velocity 
of  three  feet  per  second,  and  when  the  other  parti 
of  the  work  are  properly  adapted  to  it,  they  will  pro- 
ducts the  greatest  possible  effect.  He  allow*,  however, 
that  high  wheels  may  deviate  farther  from  this  rule  be- 
fore heing  their  power  than  lew  ones  can  be  permitted 
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to  do  }  and  a»sum  us  that  he  has  seen  a  wheel  14  feet o.i  Water 
high  moving  at  the  rate  of  six  feet  per  second,  without    Wbceli. 
loiiag  any  considerable  part  of  its  power,  and  likewise,         »    "-* 
a  wheel    33  feet  high   moving   very  steadily  and   well 
with  a  velocity  but  little  exceeding  two  feet. 

264-  The  experiments  of  the  abbe"  Bossut  may  also  And  oho 
he  brought  forward  in  support  of  the  same  reasoning. »T  the  ex. 
He  employed  a  wheel  3  feet  in  diameter,  furnished  with  P*1™™01' 
48  buckets,  having  each  three  inches  of  depth,  and  four*   B"""' 
inches  of  width.     The  canal  which  conveyed  the  wa- 
ter into  the  buckets  was  perfectly  horizontal,   and  was 
five    inches  wide.      It  furnished  uniformly    1194  cu- 
bic inches  of  water  in  a  minute.     The  resistance  to  be 
overcome  was  a  variety  of  weights  fixed  to  the  extre- 
mity of  a  cord,  which,  after  passing  over  a  pulley  as  in 
Deparcieux's  experiments,  winded  round  the  cylindrical 
axle  of  the  wheel.     The  diameter  of  this  cylinder  wa* 
two  inches  and  seven  lines,  and  that  of  the  gudgeons 
or  pivots  of  the  wheel  two  lines  and  a  half.     The  num- 
ber of  turns  which   the  wbeel  made  in  a  minute  was 
not  reckoned  till  its  motion  became  uniform,   which  al- 
ways happened  whrn  it  had  performed  five  or  six  revo-    . 
lotions.     When  the  wbeel  was  unloaded  it  made  40^ 
tarns  in  a  minute. 


Nnmenof 

Effect  of  the 

Number  of 

wheel,  or  lb.  pro- 

duct of  tbe  lie- 

load  was 

performed  bj 

•abed. 

the  wbeel. 

tiulird  by  the 

iMd. 

If 

60" 

••a 

'3'H 
'34K 

11 

60 

'4 

60 
60 

'% 

'23* 

■5 

tfo 

9H 

138A 

■e 

6b 

»K 

ia£rr 

3 

60 

Si 

*39A 

60 

7K 

139 

The  wfaeel  turned  but  ex- 

ceedingly slow. 
The  wheel  stopped  though 
first  put  in  motion  by 

the    hand   to   make   tl 
catch  the  water. 

365.  It  appeal*  evidently  from  the  k*t  coram*, 
which  we  have  computed  en  purpose,  that  the  elect  in- 
creases as  the  Telocity  diminishes ;  hut  that  the  effect 
if  a  maxim om  when  tbe  number  of  terns  is  *JA-  m  a 
■nitrate,  Wing  then  139ft;  When  tbe  Telocity  was 
farther  diminished  by  adding;  an  additional  fteeiod  to 
tlwresistanee.tbe  effect  wMdmnnisbed  to  138,  and  when 
tbe  Telocity  was  still  hot,  the  wheel  ceased  te  mere. 

Now  since  the  wheel  was  throe  feet  in  diameter, 
and  9.42  feet  in  circomference,  the  velocity  of  its  cir- 
cntraference  will  be  about  one  foot  four  inches  per  se- 
cond, when  it  perform*  8A  tarns  in  a  minute,  or  when 
tbe  maximum  effect  is  produced.  With  Mr  Staeaton's 
model,  the  maxinwm  effect  wa*  produced  when  the  ve- 
locity of  the  wheel's  circumference  was  two  feet  per  se- 
cond. 80  that  the  experiments  both  of  Smeaton  and 
Boetat  concur  to  prove,  that  the  power  of  overshot 


il  when  unloaded  wiM  he  t 


j    1  hM  that 

11  Telocity,  basemen  one  sad  tern  foot 
per  ecMna,  Mien  the  wheel  peodneee  a  tmn-aems.  oftet. 
Since  whew  the  wbeel  was  unleaded  it  timed  40$ 
time*  in  a  miuate,  and  perfsrmed  ewly  &fg  rewoletieoM 
van  1  mesioram,  the  velocity  ef  the 
ik  eeleeity  when  the 

S*56.  The  mmeelier  ee  Beeda,  nsninnsisM  ihnt  enever-a,  tu  ef- 
shnt  wheel  will  raise  throogh  the  height  of  tbe  fall  a  Tester 
quantity  of  water  equal  to  that  by  which  it  is  driven,  emwees. 
and  Albert  Euler  has  shewn  that  tbe  effect  ef  these  "**•'•■ 
wheel*    n    very    much    inferior    to    the    momentum 
or  force  which  isnpalslhMs.    It  nfptnw,  hewse**, 
fsenj  Me  Snsoo.en'e  ^pseisserrJ,  the*  when  the  work 
performed  was  a  maximum,  the  ratio  of  tbe  power  te 
the  effect  was  as  four  to  three,  when  the  height  ef  the 
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bert H.ler, 


fall  and  the  quantities  of  water  expended  were  the 
least  5  hut  that  it  waa  *■  fear  to  two  when  the  height* 
of  the  fall  and  the  quantities  discharged  were  the 
greatest.  By  taking  a  mean  between  these  ratio*,  we 
may  conclude,  in  general,  that  in  overshot  wheels  the 
power  ia  to  the  effect  as  three  to  one.  In  this  case  the 
power  ia  supposed  to  be  computed  from  the  whole 
height  of  the  fall ;  because  the  water  moat  be  raised  to 
that  height  in  order  to  be  in  a. condition  of  producing 
the  same  effect  a  second  time.  When  the  power  of  the 
water  ia  estimated  only  from  the  iieigbt  of  the  wheel, 
the  ratio  of  the  power  to  the  effect  was  more  constant, 
being  nearly  aa  rive  to  four. 

367.  The  theory  of  overshot  wheels  has  been  ably 
dismissed  by  Albert  Euler,  and  Lambert.  The  former 
of  these  philosopher!  baa  shown  that  the  altitude  of  the 


wheel  should  be  made  as  great  as  possible  :    that  theOaWsbs. 
buckets   should  be  made  as  capacioua  aa  other    circum-     Wank 
stances  will  permit  (  that  their  form  should    be  aneb  as  *"    "v— 
to  convey  the  water  as   near  the  loweat   point  of  the 
wheel  as  can  be  conveniently  done  ;  and  that  the   mo- 
tion of  the  wheel  sbonld  be  slow,  that  the  bucket*  may 
be  completely  filled.     He  baa  likewise   shown   that  the 
effect  of  the  wheel  increases  as  its  velocity  ia  dimiDiah- 
ed  ;  and  that  overshot  wheels  should  be  used  only  when 
there  is  a  sufficient  height  of  fall.     The  result »  ot  1mm-  R*«lini 
bert's  investigations  are  less  consonant  with  the  tntperi-Lawicr.'. 
mentsof  Smeaton.    By  examining  the   fallowing  table,  Mseaeawi 
which  contains  these  results,  it  will  appear  at  once  that 
he  makes  the  diameter  of  the  wheel  much  smaller  than 
it  ought  to  be. 
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10 
11 

12 
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Sect.  II.   On  Bretut  Wheel: 


268.  A,  breast  wheel  partaken  of  the  nature  both  of 
"f.  v^mU    an  overshot  and  an  undershot  wheel,  and  ia  driven  part- 
ly  by  the  impulse,  but  chiefly  by  tbe  weight  of  the 
Flat*       water.     A  water  wheel  of  this  kind  is  represented  in 
'a-TT       fig.  6.  where  MC  is  the  stream  of  water  falling  on  the 
'      flnatboard  0,  with  0  velocity  corresponding  to  the  alti- 
tudemn,  and  afterwards  acting  by  its  weight  on  the 
noathoards  between  o  and  B.    The  will  coarse  0  B  is 
made  concentric  with  tbe  wheel,  which  ia  fitted  to  it  in 
soch  a  manner  that  Tory  little  water  in  allowed  to  es- 
cape at  the  sides  and  extremities  of  tbe  fioatboards. 
According  te iMr  Smentoo,  ihe  effect  of  a  wheel  driven 
ia  thia  manner  ia  equal  "  te  the  elect  of  an  undershot 
wheel  whose  head  of  water  ia  eqoal  to  the  difference  of 
levei  between  the  surface  of  water  in  tbe  reservoir,  and 


tbe  point  where  it  strikes  tbe  wheel,  added  to  that  of 
an  overshot  whose  height  is  equal  to  the  difference  of 
level  between  the  point  where  it  strikes  tbe  wheel  and 
tbe  level  of  tbe  tail  water  (m)  "  That  is,  the  effect  of 
the  wheel  A  ia  eqoal  to  that  of  an  nnderabet  wncel 
driven  by  a  fall  of  water  eqoal  team,  added  to  that  of 
an  overshot  wheel  whose  height  is  equal  to  n  ft, 

26*9.  Mr  Lambert  of  the  academy  of  scionceaat  Ber-alssakit-' 
lin  (a)  baa  shewn  that  when  the  fleetboards  arrive  at  Us  ism* 
tbe  position  on,  they  ought  to  be  horizontal:  tbe  paiat>vAa"c 
p  should  be  lower  than  0,  U  order  that  tbe  whole  syaee1*- ^ 
between  any  two  adjacent  aWthoarda  may  be  rilled 
with  water  i  nasi  that  C  aa  should  be  equal  to  tbe  depth 
of  the  floatboards.     He  observes  also,  that  a  breast 
wheel  shoald  be  need  when  die  rail  of  water  ia  above 
fear  feet  in  height,   and   below  tea.      The  following 
table  ia  calculated  from  Lambert's  formulae,  and  exhi- 
bits at  one  view  the  result*  of  bia  investigations. 

Table 


(m)  Jioaten  on  If  ilia,  echol.  p-  36. 

(if)  Ntmm.  Mm.  di  PJsa&mm  aV  Strtm,  1775,  f>  71. 
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270-  It  appears  from  the  preceding  tabic,  that  when 
the  altitude  of  the  fall  of  water  it  below  three  feet,  there 
il  audi  an  unsuitable  proportion  between  the  depth  and 
width  of  the  float  hoards,  thai  a  breast  wheel  cannot 
welt  be  employed.  It  is  also  evident,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  when  the  height  or  ihe  fall  approaches  to  ten  feet, 
the  depth  of  the  floatboards  is  too  Email  in  relation  lo 
their  width.  These  two  extreme*,  therefore,  ought  lo 
be  avoided  in  practice.  The  eleventh  column  of  the 
table  contains  the  quantity  of  water  necessary  to  drive 
the  wheel ;  but  the  total  quantity  of  water  should  al- 
ways eiceed  this,  by  the  quantity,  at  least,  lust  escapes 
between  the  mill  course  and  the  sides  and  extremities 
of  the  floatboards  (0). 
icanani  171.  The  follow. ng  bit  the  dimensions  of  an  excellent 
fc**"*1  breast  water  wheel,  differing  very  little  from  that  which 
Plate  '*  rePreBerted  >■>  ^8*  6".  The  water,  however,  instead  of 
;LXIX.  filling  through  the  height  en  which  is  16  inches,  is 
delivered  on  the  ffoatboard  op,  through  an  adjutage 
tii;  inches  and  a  half  high.— The  height  n  D  is  four 
feet  two  inches;  and  therefore  the  whole  height  CD 
ranst  be  fire  feet  and  a  half.  The  radius  of  the  wheel 
AB  is  stx  feet  and  a  half,  the  breadth  of  each  Host- 
board  six  inches  and  a  half,*nd  their  depth  28  inches. 
The  point  P  of  the  wheel  moves  with  the  velocity  of 
7-j88  feet  in  a  second.  The  quantity  of  water  dis- 
charged in  a  second  is  3.266  cubic  feet,  and  the  force  of 
impulsion  upon  the  fioatboards  336  pounds  avoirdupois. 
On  some  occasions  buckets  have  been  used  in  breast 
wheels  instead  of  Aon I boards  ;  bat  this  is  evidently  a 
disadvantage,  as  the  height  through  which  the  water 
acts  is  diminished  by  the  number  of  inches  through 
which  ihe  water  must  fall  in  order  to  acquire  the  velo- 
city of  the  wheel,  and  also  by  the  versed  sine  of  the 
arch  above  the  lowest  point  of  the  wheel  which  may  be 
considered  as  not  loaded  with  water. 


Sect.  HI.  On  Undtnkot  WktMt. 

272.  An  undershot  wheel  is  a  wheel  with  a  number  of  Oe»«inti<.a 
floatboards  disposed  on  its  circumference,   which   re-^  '"on- 
etive  the  impulse  of  the  water  conveyed  to  the  lowest  „i,eej 
point  of  the  wheel  by  an  inclined  canal.     It  is  rep  re.       r*t»ie 
tented  in  fig.   1.  where  WW  is  the  water  wheel,  and  CCLXX, 
ABDFHKMV  the  canal  or  mill  course,  which  conveys      B«-  ■- 
the  water  to  K,  where  it  strikes  the  plane  neutboardi 
n  o,  &c.  and  makes  the  wheel  revolve  about  its  axis. 

273-Inorder  to  construct  the  mill  course  to  tbegrea  teat  Cosstruc- 
advantage,  we  must  give  but  a  very  small  declivity  to*1?".  *flfcee 
the  canal  which  conducts  the  water  from  the  river.  It 
will  be  sufficient  to  make  AB  slope  about  one  inch  in 
200  yards,  making  the  declivity,  however,  about  half 
an  inch  for  the  6rst  48  yards,  in  order  that  the  water 
may  have  sufficient  velocity  to  prevent  it  from  falling 
back  into  the  river.  The  inclination  of  the  fall,  re- 
presented by  the  angle  GCR,  should  be  25°  50',  ur 
CR  the  radius  should  be  to  GR,  the  tangent  of  this  an- 
gle, as  too  to  28,  or  as  25  to  12;  and  since  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  Si  is  bent  from  ab  into  ae  before  it 
is  precipitated  down  (be  fall,  it  will  be  necessary  to  in- 
curvate  (be  upper  part  BCD  of  the  course  into  BD, 
that  the  water  in  tbe  bottom  may  move  parallel  to  tbe 
water  at  the  surface  of  tbe  stream.  For  this  purpose 
take  the  points  B,  D  about  1 2  indies  distant  from  C,  and 
raise  the  perpendiculars  BE,  DE.  The  point  of  inter- 
section E  will  be  tbe  centre  fram  which  tbe  arch  BD 
is  to  be  described  ;  the  radius  being  about  lo^g  inches. 
Now,  in  order  that  the  water  may  act  more  advanta- 
geously upon  the  floHtboards  of  the  wheel  WW,  it  must 
assume  a  horizontal  direction,  with  tbe  same  velocity 
which  it  would  have  acquired  when  it  came  to  the  point 
G.     But,  if  the  water  were  allowed  to  fall  from  C  to  . 

G,   it  would  dash  upon  the  horizontal  part  HG,  and 
tbns 
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(0)  See  Appendix  to  Ferguson's  Lectures,  vol.  i 


g.  189.  edit.  ad. 
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On  Wnirr-tlim  lose  •  great  part  of  its  velocity.     It  will  be  neces. 

_  Win -I..    aary,  therefore,  to  make  it  move  along  FH,  an  arch  of 

'  '  "~ '  a  circle  to  which  DF  »nd  Kll  are  tangents  in  the 
pn!nts  F  and  H.  For  this  purpose  make  GF  and 
GH  each  equal  to  three  feet  ;  and  raise  the  ptrpemli- 
■  rulars  HI,  FI  which  will  intersect  one  another  in  the 
point  T,  distant  about  four  feet  nine  inches  from  the 
points  F  and  H,  am!  the  centie  of  the  arch  FH  will  be 
rletcrmined.  The  distance  HK,  through  which  the  wa- 
ter runs  before  it  acts  upon  the  wheel,  should  not  be 
less  than  two  or  three  feet,  in  order  that  the  different 
filament*  of  the  fluid  may  have  attained  a  horizontal 
direction.  If  HK  were  too  large,  the  steam  would 
solTer  a  diminution  of  velocity  by  its  friction  on  tbe  hot- 
torn  of  the  course.  That  no  water  may  escape  between 
the  bottom  of  the  course  KH  and  the  extremities  of  the 
floatboards,  KL  should  he  about  three  inches,  and  the 
extremity  o  of  the  floatboard  no  ought  to  reach  below 
the  line  HKX,  sufficient  room  being  left  between  a  and 
II  for  the  play  of  the  wheel  ;  or  KLM  may  be  formed 
into  the  arch  of  a  circle  KM  concentric  with  the 
wheel.  The  line  LMV,  which  has  been  called  the 
course  of  impulsion,  should  be  prolonged  so  as  to  sup- 
port the  water  as  long  as  it  can  act  upon  the  float- 
hoards,  and  should  be  about  nine  inches  distant  from 
OP,  a  horizontal  line  passing  through  O  the  lowest 
point  of  the  fall ;  for  if  OL  were  much  less  than  nine 
inches,  the  water  having  spent  the  greatest  part  of  its 
force  in  impelling  the  floatboard,  would  accumulate 
lielow  the  wheel,  and  retard  its  motion.  For  the  same 
reason  another  course,  which  has  been  called  the  course 
of  discharge,  should  be  connected  with  LMV  by  the 
curve  VN  to  preserve  the  remaining  velocity  or  the 
water,  which  would  otherwise  be  discharged  by  falling 
perpendicularly  from  V  to  N.  The  course  of  dls- 
,  charge,  which  is  represented  by  the  line  VZ,  sloping 

from  the  point  O,  should  be  about  16  yards  long,  ha- 
ving an  inch  of  declivity  for  every  two  yards.  The 
canal  which  reconducts  the  water  from  the  course  of 
discharge  to  the  river  should  slope  about  four  inches  in 
the  first  200  yxrds,  three  inches  in  the  second  209 
yards,  decreasing  gradually  tilt  it  terminates  in  the  ri- 
ver. But  if  the  river  to  which  the  water  is  conveyed 
should,  when  swelled  by  the  rains,  force  the  water  back 
upon  the  wheel,  the  canal  must  have  a  greater  declivi- 
ty to  prevent  this  from  taking  place.  Hence  it  is  evi- 
dent that  very  accurate  levelling  is  requisite  to  the 
proper  formation  of  the  mill  course. 
Plate  As  it  is  of  great  importance  that  none  of  the  water 

t  CLXX.  should  escape  either  below  the  floatboards,  or  at  their 
H-  '■  sides,  without  contributing  to  turn  the  wheel,  the  course 
of  impulsion  KV  should  be  wider  than  tbe  course  at  K, 
at  represented  in  fig.  2.  where  CD  the  course  of  impul- 
sion corresponds  with  IA  in  fig.  1.  AB  corresponds 
with  HK  and  BC  with  KL.  The  breadth  of  the  float- 
boards  therefore  should  be  wider  than  m  n,  and  their 
extremities  should  reach  a  little  below  B,  like  no  in 
fig.  I.  When  these  precautions  are  properly  taken, 
no  water  can  escape  without  exerting  its  force  upon  the 
a.  floatboard  9. 
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273.  It  has  been  disputed  among  philosopher?,  whe-on  w.,i 
ther  the  wheel  should    be  furnished    with   a   small   or    Wani 
a  great  number  of  floatboarSs.     M.  Pilot   lias  abewn,  l"~~" *- 
that  when  the  floatboards  have  different  degrees  of  oh-  °B  j™ 
liquity,  the  force  of  impulsion  upon  the  different   sur-en.it,,,, 
faces   will   be   reciprocally   as   their  breadths  :   Thusioiandn 
fig.  3.  the  force  of  impulsion  upon  he  tvill  be  to  the,DM*it 
force  upon  DO,  as   DO  to  h  e  (p).      Hence  he  con- F*  * 
eludes  that  the  distance  between  the  floatboards  should 
be  equal  to  one-half  of  the  immersed  arch,  ox  that  when 
one   floatboard   is  at  the  bottom  of  the  wheel,   and  per- 
pendicular tn  the  current,  as  DE,  tbe  preceding   float- 
board  BC  should  be  just  leaving  the  stream,   and   the 
succeeding  one  FG  just  immerging  into  it.      for  when  H»k *i« 
the  three  floatboards  FG,  DE,  BC  have  the  same   pu>'  ""*■ 
aition  as  jn  tbe  figure,  the  whole  force   of  the   currest 
NM  will  act  upon  DE  when  it  is  in  the  most  advan- 
tageous position  for  receiving  It,   whereas,   if  another 
floatboard  de  were  inserted  between  FG  and  DF.,  the 
part  ig  would  cover  DO,  and  by  thus  substituting  an 
oblique  for  a  perpendicular  surface,  the  effect  would  be 
diminished  in  the  proportion  of  DO  to  ig.      Hence  it 
is  evident  that,  upon  this  principle,  the  depth  of  the 
floatboard  DE  should  be  always  equal  to  tbe  versed 
sine  of  the  arch  EG  (pj. 

274.  Notwithstanding  the  plausibility  of  this  reason-  prenals 
ing,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  shew   that   it    is   destitute **'•*"<* 
of  foundation.    It  is  evident  from  fig.  3.  that  when  one  _£\ 
of  the  floatboards  DF  is  perpendicular  to  the  stream   it 
receives  the  whole  impulse  of  the  water  in  ib«  most 
advantageous  manner.      But  when  it  arrives  at  the  po- 
sition de,   and  the  succeeding  one  FG  at  tbe  position 

fg,  so  that  the  angle  ekg  may  be  bisected  by  tbe 
perpendicular  AE;  the  situation  of  these  floatboards 
will  be  tbe  most  disadvantageous,  for  a  great  part  of 
the  water  will  escape  between  the  extremities  g  and  c 
of  the  floatboards  without  striking  them,  and  the  part  is 
of  tbe  floatboard,  which  is  really  impelled,  is  leu  iBIQ 
DE,  and  oblique  to  the  current.  The  wheel,  there- 
fore, must  move  Irregularly,  sometimes  quick  and  some- 
tiroes  slow,  according  to  the  position  of  the  floatboards 
with  respect  to  the  stream :  and  llm  inequality  will  in- 
crease with  the  arch  plunged  in  the  water.  The  rea- 
soning of  M.  Pilot,  indeed,  is  founded  on  the  aupposi 

SE'  *?  ™ ca- other £**%£■**?**  v1****  betw«» 

FG  and  DF  it  would  annihilate  the  force  of  the  water 
that  impels  it,  and  prevent  any  of  tbe  fluid  from  stri- 
king tbe  corresponding  part  DO  of  the  preceding  float- 
board.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  For  when  the  water 
hat  acted  upon/£,  it  still  retains  a  part  of  its  motion, 
and  after  bending  round  the  extremity  g  strikes  DE  ' 
with  its  remaining  force.  We  are  entitled,  therefore 
to  conclude  that  advantage  must  be  gained  by  usiw 
more  floatboards  than  are  recommended  by  Pitot. 

275.  It  is  evident  from  the  preceding  remarks,  that  in  Ik  *•> 
order  to  remove  any  inequality  of  motion  in  the  wheel  be'*(* 
and  prevent  the  water  from  escaping  below  tl»  .►■_! ,-,w"* 
mitie's  of  the  floatboards,  the  wheel  ttffL  lt3S*S 
with the  greatest  possible  number of*oat boards,  without ££*. 
loading  it  too  much,  or  enfeebling  the  rino  on  which  the* 


(p)  Mem.  de  PAcad.  Parit,  1729,  8vo.  p.  359. 

(«,)  A  table  containing  tbe  number  of  floatboards  for  wheels  of  different  diameters,  and  rounded  on  this  a 
ciple,  has  been  computed  by  Mr  Brewster.    See  Appendix  to  FtrgunmU  Lecturtt,  vol.  ii.  p.  140,.  zd  Edit. 
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i  Water- are  fixed.     Tliit  rule  was  first  given  by  M.  Do  petit 
Vl.u.1..    Vaudiu  (r)  ;  and  it  is  easily  perceived,  that  if  the  mi!I- 
•         wrigbt  should  err  in  using  too  many  floatboards,  this 
error   in   excess    will  be  perfectly   trilling,  and   that  a 
much  greater  loss  of  power  would   be  occasioned  by  an 
error  in  defect. 
mu  of  the      27<>.  The  section  of  the  floatboards  ought  not  to  be 
Ubwres.  rectangular  like  abnc  in  fig.  3.  but  should  be  bevelled 
B-  3-        like  ah  me.     For  if  they  were  rectangular,  the  extre- 
mity bn  would  interrupt  a  portion  of  llie  water  which 
woold  otherwise   fall  on  the  corresponding  part  of  the 
preceding  floatboard.     In  order  to  find  the  angle  a  bin, 
subtract  from  180  degrees  the  number  of  degrees  con- 
tained in  the  immersed  arch  CEG,  and  the  balf  of  the 
remainder  will  be  the  angle  required, 
•ition  or       377.  It  has  been  maintained  by  M.  Pitot  and  other 
t  Boat-     philosophers,  that  the  float  boards  should  be  a  continuation 
"dt-        ofthe  radius,  or  perpendicular  to  the  rim,  as  in  fig.  t. 
This  indeed  is  true  in  theory,  but  it  appears  from  the 
most  unquestionable  experiments,  that  they  should  be 
inclined  to  the  radius.     This  important  fact  was  dis- 
covered by  Deparcieux  in  1753,  and  proved  by  several 
experiments.     When  the  floatboards  are  inclined,  the 
water  heap*  tip  on  their  surface,  and  acts  not  only  by  its 
impulse  but  also  by  its  weight.     The  same  truth  has 
also  been  confirmed  by  the  abbf  Bossut,  the  most  ac- 
curate of  whose  experiments  are  contained  in  the  fol- 
lowing table.     The  wheel  that  was  employed  was  im- 
mersed four  inches  vertically  in   the  water,  and  it  was 
furnished  with  12  floalboards. 
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Inclination  oF 
the  11  outboard. 

cd. 

Time  in  which 

the  lo.d  wa. 

raited  in 

■ecoiidi. 

Number  of 
lams  made  In 
lie  wheel. 

0 

37 

40 

40    x 

40 

40 

40 
40 

40 

» 

3 

3 

4 

278.  It  is  obvious,  from  the   preceding  table,   that 
the  wheel  made  the  greatest  number  of  turns,  or  moved 
with  the  greatest  velocity,  when  the  number  of  float- 
boards  was  between    15  and  30.     When  the  water- 
wheels  are  placed  on  canals   (hat  have  little  declivity, 
and  in  which  the  water  can  escape  freely  after  its  im- 
pulse upon  the  floatboards,  it  would  be  proper  to  make 
the  floatboards  a  continuation  ofthe  radius.     But  when 
they  move  in  an  inclined  mill-course,   an   augmentation 
of  velocity  may  be  expected  from  an  inclination  of  the 
floatboard  s. 
1  the  ore-      2?9'  H"v'n8*lnD*  Pointe<'  00t  tue  most Beientt fie  me- 
r  Ttloc^ij tnQl1  ol  constructing  the  wheel,  and  delivering  the  wa- 
nnder-     ter  upon  its  floatboards,  we  have  now  to  determine  the 
it  wheels  velocity  with  which  it  shonld  move.    It  ii  evident,  that 
icn  the     tne  velocity  of  the  wheel  must  be  always  less  than  (hat 
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of  the  water  which  impels  it,  even  when  there  is  n 
work   lo  be  performed  ;  for  a  part  of  the  impelling    Wheel*.  ^ 
power  ts  necessarily  spent  in  overcoming  the  inertia  of        • 
the  wheel  and  the  resistance  of  friction.     It  is  likewise 
obvious,  that  when  the  wheel  haa  little  or  no  velocity, 
its  performance  will  be  very  trifling.     There  ia,  conse- 
ejuently,  a  certain  proportion  between  the  velocity  of 
the  water  and  the  wheel,  when  ita effect  is  a  maximum. 
By  the  reasoning  which  ia  employed  in  the  section  on 
undershot  wheels  in   the  article  WATVH-Warks,  Parent 
and  Pitot  found,   that  a  maximum  efitct  was  produced 
when  the  velocity  of  the  wheel  was  one-third  of  the  velo- 
city ofthe  water;  and  Desagirlier*  (a)  Maclaurin  (x), 
Lambert   (u),   and   Atwood   (x),  have  adopted   their 
conclusions.     In   the   calculus   from  which  this  result 
waa  deduced,   it  was  taken  for  granted,  that  tbe  mo- 
mentum or  force  of  water  upon  the  wheel  ia  in  the 
duplicate  ratio  of  the  relative  velocity,  or  aa  the  rqaare 
of  the  difference  between  the  velocity  of  the  water  and 
that  of  tbe  wheel.     This  supposition,  indeed,  ia  per- The  force 
iectly  correct  when  the  water  impels  a  single  floatboard ;  *f  *  cacTtnt 
for  aa  the  number  of  particles  which  strike  the  float- ."^"j? 
board  in  a  given  time,  and  also  t lie  momentum  of  these,  ,BDt  KDMl 
are  each  as  the  relative  velocity  of  tbe  floatboarda,  theii  aa  tbe  re. 
momentum  most  be  as  the  square  of  the  relative  vclo-l'tive  veto- 
city,  that  is,  M=B*,  M  being  the  momentum,  and  Rcltl- 
the  relative  velocity.     But  we  have  seen,  in  some  of 
the  preceding  paragraphs,  that  the  water  acts  on  more 
than  one  floatboard  at  a  tine.     Now  the  number  of 
floalboards  acted  upon  in  a  given  time  will  be  a*  the 
velocity  of  the  wheel,  or  inversely  aa  the  relative  velo- 
city ;  for  if  you  increase  the  relative  velocity,  the  velo- 
city of  the  water  remaining  the  same,  you  mult  dimi- 
nish the  velocity  of  the  wheel.     Consequently,  we  shall 

have  M==Tg-  or  Mr:R  ;  that  is,  tbe  momentum  of  the 

water  acting  upon  the  wheel,  is  directly  as  tbe  relative 

280.  Let  V  be  now  the  velocity  of  the  stream,  and 
F  the  force  with  which  it  would  strike  the  floatboard 
at  rest,  and  v  the  velocity  of  tbe  wheel.  Then  the  re- 
lative velocity  will  be  V—  v;  and  since  the  velocity  of 
the  water  will  be  to  its  momentum,  or  the  force  with 
which  it  would  strike  the  floatboard  at  rest,  as  the  re- 
lative velocity  ia  to  tbe  real  force  which  the  water  ex- 
erts against  the    moving   floatboarda,   we   shall   have 


V:V_«=F: 


But  the  ef- 


fect of  the  wheel  is  measured  by  the  product  ofthe  mo- 
mentum of  the  water  and  the  velocity  of  the  wheel, 
consequently  the  effect  of  the  undershot  wheel  will  be 


r  X  Vt> — v*.     Now  this  effect  is  to 


•  Xy-XV— .= 

be  a  maximum,  and  therefore  its  flexion  must  be  equal 
to  O,  that  is,  v,  being  tbe  variable  quantity,  V  i— 
2vv=o,oc  2vv=Vv.     Dividing  by  v,  we  have  2  its 


(h)   Memoires  dea  Sfavan*  Etrangeri,  torn.  i. 

(s)   Desaguliers'  Experimental  Philosophy,  vol.  ii.  p.  434.  lecL  12. 

(t)   Atwood  on  Rectilineal  and  Rotatory  Motion,  p.  375—284. 

(u)   Maclaurin's  Fluxions,  art.  907.  p.  728. 

(x,)  Nouv.  Memoirtt  d*  PAead.  Berlin,  1775,  p.  63. 
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rn.im.eJ         281.  This  result,  which  w»»-ur»t   obtained    by  the 
bf  Sine*,     chevalier  do  fiords.,  bu  been  amply  confirmed  by  the 
ton',  upe-  MpanownM  0f  Mr  Smeuton.     "  The  velocity  of  the, 
tl*n*n  *"       itnim  (says  he)  varies  at  the  maximum  between  ene- 
third  anil  one-lmlf  that  of  the  water  j  but  in  all  the 
case*  in  which  moat  work  ii  performed  in  proportion  to 
the  water  expended,  and  which  approach  the  nearest  to 
the  mi  re ti  instances  ef  great  work),  when  properlj  exe- 
cuted, the  maximum  lie*  much  nearer  one-AojTlhau  o»e~ 
third,  one  half  seeming  to  be  the  true  maximum,  if  no- 
thing were  leet  by  the  resistance  of  the  air,  the  scatter- 
hut  of  the  water  carried  up  by  the  wheel,  &c" 
■••  bT  tie       lSt.  A  reselt,  nearly  similar  In  Una,  waa  deenoed 
««p*ri-         Jvam  the  experiments  nf  Bossut.     He  employed  a  wheel 
£«u  of     whaae  diameter  waa  three  feet.     The  Dumber  of  neat> 
"""*  '      boards  was  at  one  time  48,  and  at  another  24,  their 
width  being  fire  tot  he*,  ana  their  depth  lix.     The  ex- 
perunente  wilb  the  wheel,  when  it  had  48  heatboaids, 
ware  made  ie>  an  inclined  canal,  supplied  from  a  reaor- 
voir  by  an  orifice  two  inches  jeep,  the  velocity  being 
300  feet  in  27  seconds.     The  experiments  wkh  the 
wheel,  when  it  bad  24  neatboarea,  were-nade  m  a  ca- 
nal, contained  between  two  vertical  walls,   12  or  13 
leet  diitaat.     The  depth  ef  the  water  waa  about  seven 
or  eight  inches,  and  its  mean  velocity  about  2740  inchee 
in  40)  seconds.     The  neatboerde  of  the  wheel  were  im- 
mersed ahent  four  inches  in  the  etream. 
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283.  As  the  effect  of  the  midline  is  measured  fay 
the  product  of  the  load  raised,  and  die  time  employed, 
it  will  appear,  by  multiplying  the  second  and  third 
col  a  mm,  that  the  effect  was  a  maximum  when  the 
load  was  34t  pound*,  the  wheel  performing 
volutions  in  40  seconds.  By  comparing  the  velocity 
of  the  centre  of  impression  computed  from  the  dinme- 
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ter  of  the  wheel,  nod  the  number  of  turn*   which*  ilo«  w, 
makei  in  40  second*,  with  the  velocity  of  the  curves),    Wen 
it  will  be  found,  that  tbc  velocity  of  the  wheel,    wbeu  <— ~v 
its  effect  is  the  greatest  possible,   is   nearly  tw-o.- filth* 
that  of  the  stream.     From  the  two  last  column*  of  the 
table,  where  tbc  effect  it  a  maximum  when  the  load  is 
60  pounds,  the  same  conclusion  may  be  deduced. 

284.  The  proper  velocity  of  the  wheel  being  thus-,,.^ 
established,  we  shall  proceed  to  point  out  the  method couln 
of  construe  ting  a  mill- Wright's  table  for  undershot  Js*  » ■ 
wheels,  taking  it  for  granted,  that  the  velocity  of  ibe ""(*■'' 
wheel  should  be  one-half  the  velocity  of  the  strewn,  uWt- 
nnd  that  water  moves  with  the  same  velocity  as  lulling 
bodies. 

1.  Find  the  perpendicular  height  nf  the  fail  of  water  ft.  * 
above  the  bottom  of  the  mill-conrae,   and    having  dimi- 
nished this  number  by  one-half  the  depth  of  the.  water 
nt  K,  call  that  the  height  of  the  fa.lL 

2.  Since  bodies  acquire  a  velocity  of  33. 1  j^  feet,  far 
falling  through  the  height  of  16.087  feet;  and  a*  the 
velocities  of  falling  bodies  are  as  the  square  root*  of 
the  heights  through  which  they  fall,  the  square  root  of 
16.087  will  be  to  the  square  root  of  the  height  of  the 
fall  as  33.174  to  a  fauitb  number,  which  will  be  the 
velocity  of  the  water.  Therefore  the  Telocity  of  the. 
water  may  be  always  found  by  multiplying  32.174  by 
the  square  root  of  the  height  of  the  fall,  nod  dividing 
that  product  by  the  square  root  of  16.087.  Or  it  may 
he  found  more  easily  by  multiplying  the  height  of  the 
fall  bj.tbe  constant  quantity  64.348  =  2X32.174,  and 
extracting  the  square  root  of  the  product.  This  not, 
abstracting  from  the  effects  of  friction,  will  be  the  ve- 
locity of  the  water  required. 

3.  Take  oBe-An^lhe  velocity  of  the  water,  and  it 
will  be  the  velocity  which  mutt  be  given  to  the  fiW- 
boards,  or  the  number  of  feel  they  must  move  through 
in  a  second,  in  order  to  produce  a  maximum  effect. 

4.  Divide  the  circumference  of  the  wheel  by  the  ve- 
locity ef  its  floatboards  per  second,  and  the  quotient 
will  be  the  number  of  seconds  in  which  the  wheel  re- 
volves: 

e.  Divide  60  by  the  number  last  sound,  and  tie 
quotient  will  be  the  number  of  turns  made  by  the 
wheel  in  a  minute. — Or  the  number  of  revolutions  per- 
formed by  the  wheel  in  n  minute  may  be  found,  by 
multiplying  the  velocity  of  the  floatboards  by  60,  and 
dividing  the  product  by  the  circumference  of  the 
wheel. 

6.  Divide  90,  the  number  of  revolutions  which  n 
millstone,  five  feet  diameter,  should  make  in  a  minute 
by  the  number  of  revolutions  made  by  the  wheel  in  a 
minute;  and  the  quotient  will  be  the  number  nf  turn* 
which  the  millstone  ought  to  make  for  one  revolution 
of  the  wheel. 

7.  Then  as  the  .number  of  revolutions'  of  the  wheel 
in  a  minute,  is  to  the  number  of  revolution*  of  the  mill- 
stone in  n  minute,  so  must  the  number  of  staves  in  the 
trundle  be  to  the  number  of  teeth  in  the  wheel.  In  the 
nearest  whole  numbers  that  can  be  found. 

8.  Multiply  the  number  of  revolution*  performed  by 
the  wheel  in  a  minute,  by  the  number  of  res-elations 

hen  the  made  by  the  millstone  for  one  of  the  wheel,  and  the  nro- 
oJJ  re-  duct  win  be  the  number  of  revolutions  made  by  the  mill- 
velocity     stene  in  a  minute. 

29j.  By  these  roles,  the  following  table  hat  hern 
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tin  Water,  coaiputod  tat  a.  water  wbeel   fifteen  feet  in  diameter, 
wheal,,    maids  m  m  good   mediiua  six*,    Uio   millstone   being 
1     '"  ',aJ  seaoa  feet  in  diameter,  and  revaluing  93  Lime*  in  a 
roismtc. 


Ta*ls  I.  J  2fc«  hHJUWright',  TabU,  in  which  the 
Velocity  of  the  Wheel  it  m  half  the  Velocity  of  the 
Swoons,  the  effect*  of  Friction  not  being  considered. 
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286.  The  preceding  table,  computed  by  Mr  Brew- 
ster (Appendix  to  Ferguson's  Lecture*,  vol.  ii.  p.  1 74.) 
supposes,  according  to  theory,  that  the  velocity  of  the 
wire],  ax  the  Maximum  effect,  ia  one-half  that  of  the 
■(ream,  which  i*  nearly  the  ca*e  in  practice,  when  the 
quantities  of  water  discharged  by  the  Mream  are  consi- 
derail*.  "  When  we  consider,  however,  (observe*  the 
"  editor  of  the  work  now  quoted),  that  after  every 
"  precaution  hai  been  observed,  a  small  quantity  of 
"'water  will  eacape  between  the  mill  conree  and  the 
"  nttremities  of  the  floatboards,  and  that  the  effect  is 
"  dimiiTtibed  by  toe  rceistaecc  of  the  air  and  the  dia- 
"  peraion  or  water  carried  up  Iiy  the  wbeel,  the  pro- 
"  priety  of  making  the  wbeel  move  with  three-sevenths 
"  the  velocity  of  toe  water  will  appear.    The  chevalier 
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"  de  Borda  luppotes  it  never  to  exceed  thrce-eigUliK,  f  ;i  Water- 

"  and  MrSmextnn  and  the  abbe  Bo«ut  found  two-firths     Wheel-, 

"  to.be  the  proper  medium  (y).     With  three-sevenths,  '        »    ~* 

"  therefore,   aa    the  best   medinm,   which    (linen,   only 

"  iVtli  from  fths,  the  numbers   in   the  following  table 

"  have  been  computed.    In  Table  I.  the  water  was  sup- 

"  posed  to  move  with   the  same  velocity  as  falling  bo- 

"  dies,  but  owing  to  its  friction  on  the  mill-course,  &c. 

"  till*    is    not   exactly   the  case.     We   have    therefore 

"  deduced  the  velocity  of  the  water  in  column  second, 

"  from  the  following  formula,  V—  ^/I7ay 


-xtt* 


HA 


FV  ■ 


"  in  which  V  ia  the  velocity  of  the  water,  II  b  the  ab- 
"  solute  height  of  the  fall,  and  H  A  Uw  depth  of  the 
**  water  at  the  bottom  of  the  course.  The-  formula  i« 
"  founded  on  the  exprrimente  of  Boaaut,  from  which  it 
"  appears,  that  if  h  canal  be  inclined  one-tenth  part  of 
"  its  length,  this  additional  declivity  will  reatore  that  *e- 
"  lor.ity  to  the  water  winch  was  deatroyed  by  friction.4' 

Tabu  U.  A  New  UUi-WrigkCt  TabU,  in  which  the 
VeUdty  of  the  Wheel  i*  three- teventhi  of  the  FeUcj. 
ff  0/  the  Water,  and  the  effect*  of 'Friction  on  the 
Velocity  of  the  ttreem  reduced  to  compilation. 
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J.io 
4.96 
4-83 


the 


89.98 
9002 

10.00 

I9.94 
90.02 

89.98 

90.01 

89.96 

90.03 

89*J 
13190.05 
laj^o^io 
I J  89.94 
13  90.04 

12  90.01 
12J8997 
1289.99 
12J  00.01 

13  89.92 
id  89.84 


a,. 


(T)  The  great  bydranlio  macbim 
two-fifths  that  of  the  stream. 


at  Marly  was  found  to  produce  a  maximum  effect,  when  i(t  velocity  *■*..-*  I ,- 
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287.  Iii  order  that  the  wheel  may  move  with  ft  velo- 
Wkecli.     city  duly  adjusted  to  that  of  the  current,  ire  would  not 

' — ~" '  advise  the  mechanic  10  trust  to  the  second  column  of 

uSte'tta     TabIe  IL  for  tl,e  true  veloei(y  °f  tn«  stream,  or  to  any 
table.  theoretical   results,  even  when   deduced   from   formula: 

founded  on   experiment!!.      Bossut,  willi   great  justice, 
remarks',  that  "  it  would  not  be  exact  in   practice  to 
compute   the  velocity  of  a  current   frura   its  declivity. 
This    velocity  ought  to  be  determined   by  immediate 
experiment  in  every  particular  case."     Let  the  velo- 
city of  the  water,  therefore,  where  it  strikes  the  wheel, 
be  determined   by   the  method   in  the   following  para- 
graph.    With  this  velocity,  as  an  argument,  enter  co- 
lumn second  of  either  of  these  tables,  according  as  the 
velocity  of  the  wheel  il  to  be  one-half  or  three-sevenlba 
that  of  the  stream,  and  take  out  toe  other  numbers  from 
the  table. 
D,Bk«!lt         a88'  V,r'O0B  Wetbodi  have  been  proposed  by  differ. 
tueanirine   ent  Philosophers  f°r  measuring  the  velocity  of  running 
the  vetael-  water;   the   method,  by   floating  bodies,  which  Man- 
ly of  the      otle  ( ■/.  J  employed,  the  bent  tube  of  Pitot  (a),  the  re- 
•tieim.       gU|aior  of  Ouglielmini  (b),  the  quadrant  (c),  the  little 
wheel    (d),   and   the   method   proposed    by   the  Abbe 
Mann  (x),  have  each   tbeir  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages.    The  little  wheel  was  employed   in   the  experi- 
ments of  Bossul.     It   is  the   most  convenient  mode  of 
determining  the  superficial  velocity  of  the  water;  and, 
when    constructed    in   the   following   manner,   will    be 
more  accurate,  it  is  hoped,  than  any  instrument  that 
■   has  hitherto  been  used.     The  small  wheel  WW  should 
be  formed  of  the  lightest  materials.    It  should  be  about 
r"  10  or  12  inches  in  diameter,  and  furnished  with  14  or 
16   floathonrds.      This  wheel   moves   upon   a  delicate 
.  screw  oB,  passing  through  its  axle  B  b ;  and  when 
impelled  by  the  stream  it  will  gradually  approach   to- 
wards D,  each   revolution  of  the  wheel  coresponding 
with  a  thread  of  the  screw.    The  number  of  revolutions 
performed  in   a  given  time  are  determined   upon   the 
scale  ma,  by  means  of  the  index  O  A  fixed  at  O,  and 
moveable  with  the  wheel,  each  division  of  the  scale  be- 
ing equal  to  the  breadth  of  a  thread  of  the  screw,  and 
■x  tremity  h  of  the  index  O  h  coinciding  with  the 
;    of   the  scale,   when   the  shoulder  b  of  the 
icrewed  close  to  a.     The  parts  of  a  revolution 
are  indicated   by  the  bent   index  m  n  pointing   to   the 
periphery   of  the   wheel,    which   is   divided    into    100 
parts.      When  this  instrument  is  to  be  used,  take  it  by 
the  handles  C,  D,  or  when  great  accuracy  is  required, 
make  it  rest  on  the  bandies  C,  I)  *,   and  screw  the  shoul- 
der n  of  the  wheel  close"  to  a,  so  that  the  indices  may 
both    point    to   0   the   commencement    of    the    scales. 
Then,   by  means  of  a  stop-watch   or   pendulum,   find 
how  many  revolutions  of  the  wheel  are  performed  in  a 
given  time.     Multiply  the  mean  circumference  of  the 
wheel  (or  the  circumference  deduced  from  the  mean 
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radius,  which  i*  equal  to  the  distance  of  the.  centre  of  (m  Wm 
impulsion  or  impression  from  the  axis  AB)  by  the  00m-    wb»(k 
ber  of  revolutions,  and  the  product  will  be  the  n u sober  y^m*mm 
of  feet,  through  which  the  water  moves  in   the  given 
time.     On  account  of  the  friction  of  the  strew,  the  re- 
sistance or  the  air,  and  the  weight  of  the  wheel,  its 
centre  of  .impression  will  revolve  with  a  little  less  velo- 
city than  that  of  the  stream  J  but  the  diminution  of  ve- 
locity, arising  from   these  causes,  may   be    estimated 
with  sufficient  precision  far  all  the  purposes  of  the  prac- 
tical mechanic.      (Appendix  to  Ferguson's  Lecture*, 
vol.  iL  p.  1 7  J.) 

389.  It  appears,  from  a  comparison  of  the  numerous  Rendu  «f 
and  accurate  experiments  of  Mr  Smeaton,  that,  in  un-  w*" 
dershot  wheels,  the  power  employed  to  turn  the  wheel  n^^V 
is  to  the  effect  produced  as  3  to  1  i  and  that  the  load 
which  the  wheel  will  carry  at  its  maximum,  is  to  the 
load  which  will  totally  stop  it,  as  3  to  4.  The  same 
experiments  inform  us,  that  the  impulse  of  the  water 
on  the  wheel,  in  the  case  of  a  maximum,  is  more  than 
double  of  what  is  assigned  by  theory,  that  is,  instead  of 
four-sevenths  of  the  column,  it  is  nearly  equal  to  the 
whole  column.  In  order  to  account  for  this,  Mr  Smea- 
ton observes,  that  the  wheel  was  not,  in  thie  case,  pla- 
ced in  an  open  riTer,  where  the  natural  current,  after 
it  had  communicated  its  impulse  to  the  float,  haa  room 
on  all  sides  to  escape,  as  the  theory  supposes  ;  hut  in  s 
conduit  or  race,  to  which  the  float  being  adapted,  the 
water  could  not  otherwise  escape  than  by  moving  along 
with  the  wheel.  He  likewise  remarks,  tliat  when  a 
wheel  works  in  this  manner,  the  water,  as  soon  as  it 
meets  the  float,  receives  a  sodden  check,  and  rises  tip 
against  it  like  a  wave  against  a  fixed  object  j  insomuch, 
that  when  the  sheet  of  water  is  not  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
thick  before  it  meets  the  float,  yet  this  sheet  will  act 
upon  the  whole  surface  of  a  float,  whose  height  is  three 
inches.  Were  the  float,  therefore,  no  higher  than  the 
thickness  of  the  sheet  of  water,  as  the  theory  supposes, 
a  great  part  of  the  force  would  be  lost  by  the  water 
dashing  over  it.  In  order  to  try  what  would  be  the 
effect  of  diminishing  the  number  of  floatboarda,  Mr 
Smeaton  reduced  the  floatboarda,  which  were  original. 
ly  24,  to  12.  This  change  produced  a  diminution  of 
the  effect,  as  a  greater  quantity  of  water  escaped  be- 
tween the  floats  and  the  floor.  But  when  a  circular 
sweep  was  adapted  to  the  floor,  and  made  of  such  a 
length  that  one  float  entered  the  curve  before  the  pre- 
ceding one  quitted  it,  the  effect  came  so  near  to  the  for- 
mer, as  to  afford  no  hopes  of  increasing  it  by  augment- 
ing the  number  of  floats  beyond  24  in  this  particular 
wheel.  Mr  Smeaton  likewise  deduced,  from  hit  ex- 
periment^ the  following  maxims. 

i.  That  the  virtual  or  effective  head  being  the 
same,  the  effect  will  be  nearly  as  the  quantity-  of  wa- 
ter expended. 

2.  That 


(z)   Traill  da  Mottvement  del  Eaux. 

(a)  Mem,  dePAcad.  Paris,  1732. 

(u)   Aquarvm  Flutntium  Mensura,  lib.  iv, 

(c)  Bossut  TrailS  d'Hydrodynamiaue,  art.  65,4. 

(D)  Id.  id.  art.  655. 

(t)  Philosophical  Transactions,  vol.  Ixix. 
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Chap.  I. 

On  wmrr-  2-  TmU  the  ex  pence  of  water  being  the  Mine,  the 
whrvli.  effect  will  be  nearly  a*  the  beight  of  (he  virtual  or  ef- 
'■     v       '  Tective  bead. 

3.  rhit  the  quantity  of  water  expended  being  the 
same,  the  effect  is  nearly  as  the  square  of  tbe  velocl- 

'?• 

4.  The  aperture  bring  the  time,  the  effect  will  be 
nearly  aa  the  cube  of  the  velocity  of  the  water, 

TJndrtJwi         apo.    We   have   hitherto   supposed    (he   floatboards, 
wh"l,,v'l!l  though  inclined  to  tbe   radios,  to  be  perpendicular  to 
t.'aiiuri  <o  the  plane  of  the  wheel.     Underthot- wheels,  however, 
have  sometimes  bren   constructed   with   floatlioanla   in- 
dined  to  the  plane  of  the  wheel.     A  wheel  of  this  kind 
****•  is   represented  in  fig.  5.    wliere  AB   ia  the  wheel,  and 

-IXXX.  CDEFGH  the  oblique  floatboards.  The  horizon- 
(5.3.  tal  current  MN  is  delivered  on  the  floatboards,  ao  as 
to  strike  them  perpendicularly.  On  account  of  the  size 
of  the  floatboards,  every  filament  of  the  water  contri- 
butes to  turn  the  wheel  1  and  therefore  its  effect  will 
lie  greater  than  in  undershot  wheels  of  the  common 
form.  Albert  Euler  imagines  that  the  effect  will  be  twice 
as  great,  and  observes,  that  in  order  to  produce  such 
an  rffect,  the  velocity  of  the  centre  of  impression  should 
be  to  the  velocity  of  the  water,  aa  radius  is  to  triple  the 
sine  of  the  angle  by  which  the  floatboards  are  inclined 
to  tbe  plane  of  the  wheel.  If  this  inclination,  therefore, 
be  6o°,  tbe  velocity  of  the  wheel  at  the  centre  of  im- 
pression  nught  to  be  to  the  velocity  of  the  impelling  fluid 

as  1  to  »—■-•,  that  is,  as  5  to  13  nearly,  because  Sio. 

6o°= — -.    When  the  inclination  is  300,  the  ratio  of 

the  velocities  will  be  found  to  be  as  2  to  3. 
lulaltato  291.  In  wheels  of  this  kind,  the  floats  may  also  bo 
ie  radius  advantageously  inclined  to  the  radius.  In  this  case, 
the  stream,  which  still  strikes  them  perpendicularly,  ia 
inclined  to  the  horizon.  If  the  angle  formed  by  the 
common  section  of  the  wheel  and  floathoards  with  the 
radius  of  the  wheel,  be  =z  m ;  and  if  the  angle  by 
which  tbe  floatboards  are  inclined  to  the  plane  of  the 
wheel  be—  «,  then  the  angle  which  the  flnatbosrds 
should  form  with  the  direction  in  which  the  wheel 
moves,  will  be  =  Cos.  m  x  Sin.  w.  In  order,  there- 
fore, that  the  stream  may  strike  tbe  floatboards  with  a 
perpendicular  impulse,  its  inclination  to  (he  horizon 
must  be  =  m,  and  its  inclination  to  tbe  plane  of  the 
wheel  =90" — ».  The  less  that  tbe  velocity  of  the 
water  is,  the  greater  should  be  tbe  angle  m ;  for  there 
is,  in  this  case,  no  danger  that  tbe  celerity  of  the 
wheel  be  too  great.  The  area  of  the  floatboards  ought 
to  he  much  greater  than  the  section  of  (he  current  ; 
and  the  interval  between  two  adjacent  floatboards  should 
be  so  great,  that  before  the  one  completely  withdraws 
it«lf  from  tbe  action  of  the  water,  tbe  other  should  be- 
gin to  receive  its  impulse. 
nfaorizoB-  a9a-  Horizontal  water-wheels  have  been  much  used 
1  water-  on  the  continent,  and  are  strongly  recommended  to  our 
kcrl*  notice  by  the  simplicity  of  their  construction.  In 
«■  6-  fig.  6.  AB  is  the  large  water-wheel  which  moves  ho- 
rizontally upon  its  arbor  CD.  This  arbor  passes  through 
the  immoveable  millstone  EF  at  D,  and  being  fixed  to 
the  upper  one  GH,  carries  it  once  round  for  every  re- 
volution of  the  great  wheel.  The  mill-course  is  con- 
structed in  tbe  sane  manner  for  horizontal  as  for  verti- 
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cal    wheels,    with  this   difWeuce  only,   that  tbe  part  On  Wnlet- 
riBrC,  6g.  a.  of  which  KL  in  fig.  1.  is  a  section,    Wheel*, 
instead  of  being  rectilineal  like  ran,  must  be  circular  "^ 
likemP,  and  concentric  with  the  rim  of  tbe  wheel, 
sufficient  room  being  left  between  it  and  tbe  tips  of  tbe 
floatboards  for  the  play  of  (he  wheel.    In  this  construc- 
tion, where  the  water  moves  in   a  horizontal  direction 
before  it  strikes  tbe  wheel,  the  floatboards  should  be 
inclined  about  25°  to  the  plane  of  the  wheel,  and  tbe 
same  number  of  degrees  to  the  radios,  so  that  tbe  low. 
est  and  outermost  sides  of  the  floatboards  mat  be  far- 
thest np  tbe  stream. 

393.  Instead  of  making  the  canal  horizontal  before 
it  delivers  the  water  on  the  floatboards,  they  are  fre- 
quently inclined  in  such  a  manner  as  to  receive  the 
impulse  perpendicularly,  and  in  tbe  direction  of  the  de- 
clivity of  the  mill-course.  When  this  construction  ia 
adopted,  the  maximum  effect  will  he  produced  when  (he 

velocity  of  tbe  floatboards  is  not  less  than    '' . /      ,  t 

*  z  Sin.  A 

where  H  represents  the  height  of  the  fall,  and  A  the 

angle    which  the  direction  of  the  fall  makes  with  a 


the  sine  of  A  decreases,  it  follows,  that 
ut  lessening  the  effect  of  these  wheels,  we  may  di- 
ll the  angle  A,  and  thus  augment  considerably  the 
Ity  of  the  floatboards,  according  to  the  nature  of 
:hinery  employed  ;   whereas,   in  vertical  wheel!!, 
only  one  determinate  velocity  which  produces 
num  effect. 

294.  In  the  southern  provinces  of  France,  where  faori-  With  cur. 
zontal   wheels  are  generally  employed,  the  float  boards  *i»'ne«l. 
are  made  or  a  curvilineal  form,  so  as  to  be  concave  to-llo■lboK",»• 
wards  tbe  stream.     The  Chevalier  de  Borda  observes, 

that  in  theory  a  double  rffect  is  produced  when  the 
floatboards  are  concave  ;  bnt  that  the  effect  is  diminished 
in  practice,  from  the  difficulty  of  making  the  fluid  enter 
and  leave  the  curve  in  a  proper  direction.  Notwith- 
standing this  difficulty,  however,  and  other  defects 
which  might  be  pointed  out,  horizontal  wheels  with 
concave  floatboards  are  always  superior  to  those  in 
which  the  floatboards  are  plane,  and  even  to  vertical 
wheels,  when  (here  is  a  sufficient  fall  of  water.  When 
the  floatboards  are  plane,  tbe  wheel  is  driven  merely 
by  the  impulse  of  the  stream  ;  but  when  they  are  con- 
cave, a  part  of  the  water  acts  by  its  weight  and  in- 
creases the  velocity  of  the  wheel.  If  the  fall  of  water 
be  5  or  6  feet,  a  horizontal  wheel  with  concave  float- 
boafdi  may  be  erected,  whose  maximum  effect  will  be 
to  that  of  the  ordinary  vertical  wheels  at  3  lo  2. 

295.  An  advantage  attending  horizontal  wheels  is, 
that  tbe  water  may  he  divided  into  several  canals,  and 
delivered  upon  several  floatboards  at  tbe  same  time. 
Each  stream  will  heap  up  00  its  corresponding  float- 
board,  and  produce  n  greater  effect  than  if  the  force  of 
tbe  water  had  been  concentrated  on  a  single  floatboard. 
Horizontal  wheels  may  be  employed  with  greatest  ad- 
vantage when  a  small  quantity  of  water  falls  through  a 
considerable  height. 

296.  It  has  been  disputed  among  mechanical  pbiloso- 0l€rlio, 
pbers,  whether  overshot  or  undershot  wheels  produce  the  wheel*  ml, 
greatest  effect.  M.  Belidor  maintained  ibat  the  former  peris*  m . 
were  inferior  to  the  latter,  while  a  contrary  opinion  sndenbot 
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MireMnM  "•  entertained  by  Bwenguliera,  It  appears,  however,  -  lost  *  given  quantity  af  water,  feJntrg  through  a  given  Mm* 
.driven  iiy  from  Mr  Smeaton's  experiments,  that  in  overshot  wheels  height,  will  produce  greater  effects  by  its  reaction  than  driwa 
"iim'""  ,t,e  P0""  ■•  "> ,n>  elect  nearly  at  3  to  2  or  as  5  to  4      by  its  impulse  or  iu  weight.  *W  ■ 


Sect.  I.  On  Dr  Barker's  Midi. 


w"te*  '"  EEnerm'i  whereas  in  undershot  wheels,  it  ia  only  ai  3 
to  1.  Tbe  effect  of  overshot  wheels  therefore  it  nearly 
doable  that  of  undershot  wheels,  other  circumstance* 

being  the   tame.      In  comparing  the  relative  effect*  of  300.  This  machine,   which  ia  sometimes  called   Pa-  Drier*, 

water-wheels,  the  Chevalier  de  Borda  remarks  that  rent's  mill,  U  represented  in  fig.  3.  where  A  ia  the  ca-eTDrl 
ovenhot  wheeli.will  raise  ihroegh  the  height  of  tbe  nal  that  conveys  the  water  into  to*  upright  tube  B,k""" 
fall,  a  quantity  of  water  equal  to  that  by  which  they  an  whioh  communicatee  with  tbe  horizontal  area  C.  Tbe  c^ 
driven  ;    that  nnderabot  vertical    wheels  will  produce      water  will  therefore   descend  through   tbe  upright  tube      i^ 

only  three-eightbs  of  this  effect;  that  horizontal  wheels     :"'"  tk;"  """    ""J  •'■" '  'L-   —--'-   -<■--- 

will  produce  a  little  lean  than  one  half  of  it  when  the 


floatboards  are  plain,  and  a  little  n 

it  when  the  floatboarda  have  a  carvilineal  form. 


BcianPs  Undershot  Wheel. 


this  arm,  and  will  exert  npon  tbe  innide  of  i 
pressure  proportioned  to  the  height  of  the  fail.  Bat  if 
alf  of  '*"■  orifices  d  aad  r  be  perforated  at  the  extremities  of 
the  arm,  and  on  contrary  aidat,  the  pressure  upon  these 
orifice*  will  be  removed  by  the  efflux  of  tbe  water,  aad 
the  unbalanced  preaaare  upon  tbe  opposite  sides  of  the 
arm  will  make  the  tube  and  the  horizontal  ana  revolve 
npon  tbe  spindle  D  a*  an  axis.  This  will  be  more  easi- 
ly understood,  if  we  *  oppose  the  orifices  to  be  abut  up, 
and  consider  tbe  pressure  npon  a  circular  inch  ef  the 


Description      397.  Tbe  water-wheel  invented    by  Mr  Besant   of 

ef  Bcsaat'«||n)nip(OII  ;9  constructed  in  the  form  of  a  hollow  drum, 

"kd"         so  as  to  resist  the  admission  of  the  water.  The  floatboards 

PUt«      An  fixed   obliquely  in  pairs  00  tbe  periphery  of  the  «""  opposite  to  tbe  orifice,  the  orifice  being  of  the      _ 

CCUXI.  wheel,  so  that  each  pair  may  form  an  acute  angle  open  »'"•   Tbe  preetarn  npon  this  circular  inch  will  he  eoaal 

'(■  '■      at  its  vertex,   while  one  of  tbe  floatboarda  extends  be*  to  a  cylinder  of  water  whose  baae  is  one  inch  in  diame- 

yund  tbe  vertex  of  the  angle.     A  section  of  tbe  water-  ter,  and  whoao  altitude  is  tbe  height  of  tbe  fall ;  aad 

wheel  is  represented  in  fig.  1.  where  AB  is  the  wheel,  tbe  same  force  ia  exerted   npon   tbe    ebot-ap    orifice. 

CD  its  axis,  m  n,  op  the  position  of  the  floatboards.  These  two  pressures,  therefore,  being  equal  and  oppe- 

The  motion  of  common  undershot  wheels  i*  greatly  re-  *>tot  the  arm  C  will  remain  at  rest.    But  aa  aeaa  aa  yon 

tarded  by  the  resistance  which  the  tail-water  and  tbe  open  tbe  orifice,  tbe  water  will  issue  with  a  velocity  due 

atmosphere  oppose  to  the  ascending  floatboarda ;  but  in  to  the  height  of  tbe  fall :  tbe  pressure  upon  tbe  orifice 

Besant's  wheel  this  resistance  is  greatly  diminished,  aa  "'"  of  consequence  be  removed  ;  and  aa  tbe  pressure 

the  Boats  emerge  from  the  stream  in  an  oblique  direc-  upon   tbe  circular  inch  opposite  to  the  orifice  atirl  coa- 

tion.     Although  this  wheel  is  much  heavier  tban  those  tinoes,  the  equilibrium  will  be  destroyed,  aad  the  arm 
of  the  common  construction,  yet  it  revolves  more  easily 
upon  its  axis,  a*  tbe  stream  baa  a  tendency  to  make  it 
float. 


C  will  move  in  a  retrograde  direction. 

301.  The  upright  spindle  D,  on  which  the  arm  re- 
volves, is  fixed  in  tbe  bottom  of  tbe  arm,  and  serened  to 
it  below  by  tbe  not  g.  ■  It  is  fixed  to  the  upright  tube 
by  two  cross  bars  iAft  so  as  to  move  along  vrith  it.  If 
a  corn  mill  ia  to  be  driven,  the  top  of  the  spindle  is 
fixed  into  the  upper  millstone  H.  The  lower  qui- 
escent millstone  I  rests  upon  the  floor  K,  in  which  is 
the  hole  L,  to  let  tbe  meal  paas  into  a  trough  about 
The  bridgetree  GF,  which  supports  the  millstone, 
tube,  &c.  is  muveable  on  a  pin  at  A,  and  its  other  end 
inpported  by  an  iron  rod  fixed  into  it,  tbe  top  of  the 
rod  going  through  the  fixed  bracket  o,  furnished  with  a 
nut  0.  By  screwing  this  nut,  the  millstone  may  be 
raised  or  lowered  at  pleasure.  If  any  other  kind  of 
machinery  is  to  be  driven,  the  spindle  D  moat  be  pro- 
longed to  X,  and  a  email  wheel  W  fixed  to  its  extre- 
mity, which  nil]  communicate  its  motion  to  any  xpecies 
of  mechanism.  An  Improvement  on  this  machine  by 
M.  Malhon  de  la  Coor,  and  some  excellent  observations 
en  tbe  subject  by  Proftssor  Robison,  will  be  found  in 
Chap.  II.  On  Maebinti  driven  by  the  Reaction  of     (be  article  WATXR-Workt. 

Wafer.  302.  Mr  Waring  of  the  American  Philosophical  So- 

ciety, has  given  a  theory  of  Barker's  mill  with  the  im- 
wmer  pro.  599.  We  have  hitherto  considered  the  mechanical  ef-  provement  of  M.  Matlion  de  la  Com-,  which  fie  baa 
aaceaereaufreu  of  water  as  the  impelling  power  dr  machinery,  when  strangely  ascribed  to  a  Mr  Rumsey  ahbut  20  years  after 
or  slsou  ;t  ^  either  by  its  impulse  or  by  its  gravity.  The  re-  it  was  published  in  Roaster's  Journal  die  Phyaiqme  Jan. 
eotieVtaaa  acl'on  °^  wat"  m*7  be  employed  to  conrmnnicate  mo-  and  August  1775.  Contrary  to  every  other  philosopher. 
»j  Hi  im-  tion  to  machinery  -,  and  though  this  principle  baa  not  be  makee-the  effect  of  the  machine  eqoal  only  to  that 
prise  or  yet  been  adopted  in  practice,  it  appears  from  theory,  of  a  good  nndersbot- wheel,  moved  whfa  the  same  qu*n- 
wttjat.  Mlf  from  tome  detached  experiments  on  a  small  sale,  tity  of  water,  falling  though  tbe  tame  height.  The  fol- 
3  .  lowing 


Conical  Horhtontal  Wheel  with  Spiral  Floatboards. 

DrtchptioB  398.  In  Guyenne  and  Languedoc,  in  the  tooth  nf 
01'  u  conical  France,  a  kind  of  conical  horizontal  wheel  is  sometimes 
honiontsl   employed  for  turning  machinery.     It  is  constructed  in 

spiral  float- th*  form  °f  M  'mveTtfd  Mne  ABr'  with  •■*•»'  *»»- 
bMidi.  boards  winding  round  its  surface.  The  wheel  moves  on 
Fig-  s.  a  vertical  axis  AB,  in  the  building  DD,  and  is  driven 
chiefly  by  the  impulse  of  the  water  conveyed  by  the 
canal  B  to  tbe  oblique  floatboarda,  tbe  direction  of  the 
current  being  perpendicular  to  the  floatboard*  at  the 
place  of  impact.  When  the  impulsive  force  ef  tbe  wa- 
ter is  annihilated,  it  descends  along  tbe  spirals,  anil  c 
tinoes  to  act  by  h*  weight  till  it  reaches  the  bottom, 
when  it  is  carried  off  by  the  canal  M. 


Jig :  zed  by 


Google 


Chap.  II.  HYBROD 

MirUnw  lowing  rule*,  however,  deduced  from  hi*  calculus  may 
iiinti  Uj  be  or  0*0  to  (hose  who  may  wi*h  to  make  experiment! 
lb*  Rue-  OB  (he  effect  of  tnil  interesting  machine. 

W.wr  '*   ™I*ke  tbe  arm   °fthe  *«*«'M7  lobfl   or  ann  C» 

t  .,       _;  from  the  centre  of  motion  to  the  centre  of  the  aperture, 

Practical    of  anj  convenient  length,  not  less  than  one-tbird  (one. 

wiit-  ninth  according  lo  Mr  Gregory  (r),  who. has  corrected 

Mine  of  Waring'*  numbers)  of  the  perpendicular  height 

of  the  water'*  surface  above  their  centre*. 

3.  Multiply  the  length  of  the  arm  in  feet  by  .614, 
and  take  the  square  root  of  tbe  product  for  the  proper 
time  of  a  revolution  in  second*,  and  adapt  the  other 
part*  of  tbe  machinery  to  tbi*  velocity ;  or,  if  the 
time  of  a  revolution  be  given,  multiply  tbe  square  of 
this  time  by  1.63  for  tbe  proportional  length  of  tbe 
in. 

3.  Multiply  together  the  breadth,  depth,  and  veloci- 
ty per  second,  of  the  race,  and  divide  the  last  product 
by  18.47  time*  (14-27  according  to  Mr  Gregory)  the 
square  root  of  tbe  height,  for  tbe  area  of  either  aper- 
tore. 

4.  Multiply  the  area  of  either  aperture  by  the  height 
of  the  fall  of  water,  and  tbe  product  by  41!  pound* 
(55-775  according  to  Mr  Gregory),  for  the  moving 
force  estimated  at  the  centre*  of  the  aperture*  in 
pound*  avoirdupois. 

5.  Tbe  power  and  velocity  at  the  aperture  may  be 
easily  reduced  to  any  part  of  the  machinery  by  the 
simplest  mechanical  inle*. 

Fern  ires  3°3*  *■•"£  "f,er  tDe  preceding  machine  bad  been  de- 
ls Buker'i  »cnbed  in  several  of  our  English  treatise*  on  machines, 
nil]  br  Pro  fcMorSc  goer  published  in  hi*  hydraulics,  a*  an  inven- 
tion of  his  own,  the  account  of  a  machine,  differing  from 
Dnly  in  form.  MN  was  the  axis  or  tbe  machine,  cor- 
responding with  DX  in  Barker'*  mill,  and  a  number 
of  tube*  Afi  were  also  so  arranged  round  this  axis  that 
their  higher  extremities  A  formed  a  circular  superficies 
into  which  the  water  flowed  from  a  reservoir.  When 
the  machine  hsa  tbi*  form,  it  has  been  shewn  by  Albert 
Euler  that  the  maximum  effect  is  produced  when  the 
velocity  is  infinite,  and  that  tbe  effect  is  equal  to  the 
power.  As  a  considerable  portion  of  the  power,  how- 
ever, must  be  consumed  in  communicating  to  the  fluid 
the  circular  motion  of  the  tubes ;  and  as  the  portion 
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Tig.  4. 


Urns  lost  mast  increase  with  the  velocity  of  the  tube, 

the  effect  will  in  reality  sustain  a  diminution  from  an  »"'"  *1 

increase  of  velocity.  *•  R""f- 

Water. 
SECT.  IX  Deteriptwan  of  Albert  EvIerU  Machine  driven         ' 
Ay  the  Reunion  ofthe  Water. 

304.  This  machine  consists  of  two  vessels,  the  lowest      Hat* 
of  which  EEFF  is  moveable  roond  tbe  vertical  axis  00,  CCUCXt- 


sel  remains  immoveable.    Tbe  form 


fix.  s. 


while  the  higher 

of  the  Inwest  vessel,  which  is  represented  by  itself  in 
fig.  6.  is  similar  to  that  of  a  trnneated  bell,  which  is  ris>o". 
fastened  by  the  cross  beam*  m,  n  lo  the  axis  O  so  as 
to  move  along  with  it.  Tbe  annular  cavity  A  A  A  A 
terminate*  at  e  e  in  several  lubes  ef,  tf,  ef,  diverging 
from  the  axis.  Through  the  lower  extremities  of  these 
lubes,  which  are  bent  into  a  right  angle,  the  water  flow- 
ing from  tbe  cavity  A  A  A  A  issue*  with  a  velocity  doe  to 
the  altitude  of  its  surface  in  A,  A,  and  produces  by  it* 
reaction  a  rotatory  and  retrograde  motion  round  the  axis 
00.  Tbe  cavity  of  (he  ring  A,  A  receives  the  water 
from  the  superior  vessel  GGHH,  similar  to  the  inferior 
vessel  in  Gg.  6.  but  not  connected  with  tbe  axis  OO. 
This  vessel  has  also  an  annular  cavity  PP,  ioto  which 
the  water  is  conveyed  from  a  reservoir  by  the  canal  R. 
Around  tbe  lower  part  HH  of  the  cavity,  this  vessel  is 
divided  into  several  apei tores  1 1*,  placed  obliquely  tbat 
the  water  may  descend  with  proper  obliquity  into  the 
inferior  vessel.  Tbe  width  of  tbe  higher  vessel  at  HH 
ought  to  be  equal  to  the  width  of  tbe  lower  vessel  at 
KK,  that  the  water  which  issues  from  the  former  may 
exactly  fill  tbe  annular  cavity  A,  A,  A,  A. 

When  the  machine  is  constructed  in  this  way,  it* 
maximum  effect  will  be  equal  to  tbe  power,  provided 
all  it*  part*  be  proportioned  and  adjusted  according  to 
the  results  in  the  following  table,  computed  from  tbe 
formula;  of  Albert  Euler.     In  the  table, 

Q— tbe  quantity  of  water,  or  number  of  cubic  feet  of. 

water  furnished  in  a  second. 
T=the  time,  or  number  of  second*  in  which  tbe  lower 

vessel  revolves. 
B=the  breadth  of  the  annular  orifice  in  inches. 


sf 


(f)  Gregory's  Mechanics,  vol.  ii.  p.  lit. 
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2 

0.1 2649  xQ 

1S.214XQ 
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QQ 
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The  determinations  in  the  preceding  table  are  eihi-  reservoir  furnishes  one  cubic  foot  of  water  in  a,  second. 

bited  in  a  general  manner,  that  the   machine  may  be  In  I  nil  case   Q=i,  and  therefore,   by  colon)  a    3d,  the 

accommodated   to    local   circumstance*.     The  time    of  sum  of  the  area*  of  the  orifices  will  be  11.5a  square 

a  revolution  T,  for  instance,  is  left  undetermined,  be-  inches.     Consequently,  if  there  are  twelve  orifices,  the 

cause  upon  tbU  time  depends  (he  magnitude  of  the  ma-  .       ,       .«         ...  ,     11.5a           ,     , 

chine;  and  T  may  be  assumed  of  such  a  value  that  the  ■*■•»«  «*  <•"&«  ™«  *»  — =°-96  of  .  aqnare 

dimension*  of  the  machine  may  be  suitable  to  the  given  i„CB,     Suppose  the  time  of  a  revolution  to  be  =1  *e- 

place,  or  to  the  nature  of  the  work  to  be  performed.  «,„,]  OT  T—i,  then  the  4th  column  will  give  the  mean 

305.  In  order  to  shew  the  application  of  the  preced-  nnm  0f  ,De  annular  orifice  =1.9894  feet,  or  nearly 

ing  table,  let  it  be  required  to  construct  the  machine  two  f^t.     Lrt  fa,  breadth  of  the  annular  orifice  or 

when  the  height  of  the  fall  ia  five  feet,  and  when  the  B=T  an  inch,  then  the  difference  between  the  altitude 
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cUBHto  °f  ■■*■"  «••*!  "ill  !«  0-3539  X  ^gj  =  °-3«9  X 
Water,    — n*i ^=o.3539X7=w3539X4=M.j6'iM*w. 


Now  at  the  sum  of  the  heighu  of  the  vessels  mutt  be 
always  equal  to  the  height  of  the  fall,  half  that  sum 
will  in  the  present  cue  be  two  feet  six  laches;  and 
since  half  the  difference  of  their  altitudes  is  7-tenths  of 
so  inch,  the  altitude  of  the  superior  vessel  wilt  he  two 
feet  ais  inchet  and  seven-tenths,  and  that  of  the  infe- 
rior vessel  two  feet  Eve  inches  and  three -tenths.  Ii  ap- 
pears from  the  last  column  of  the  table,  that  tbe  tangent 
of  the  inclination  of  the  tubes  is  0.1536,  which  corre- 
sponds wiili  an  angle  of  8"  44'. 
Reference j  306-  The  theory  of  this  machine  has  also  been  dii- 
10  the  re-  cussed  by  Ltonhard  Euler  in  tbe  Mem.de  f  Atari.  Ber- 
^tarckesot/^Tol.  »j.  p.  3n..  and  i<9  application  to  nil  kinds  of 
work  has  been  pointed  out  in  a  subsequent  paper,  en- 
titled, Application  (ft  la  Machine  Hgtlravltqut  de  31. 
Segner  1)  taules  sorls  rfouvrage,  et  tie  scs  avantages  sur 
lei  autre*  Machines  Hydrauliques  dint  an  »  sen  ordi- 
tiairement,  Mem.  Acad.  Berlin,  torn.  vii.  1752,  p-  371. 
Tbe  results  of  Euter**  analysis  are  not  sufficiently  prac- 
tical for  the  uw  of  the  general  reader.  Out  it  appears 
from- his  investigations,  as  well  as  from  those  of  John 
Bernoulli  and  oilier  philosophers,  that  the  reaction  of 
water  ia  the  most  powerful  way  in  which  tbe  force  of 
that  fluid  can  be  employed. 

S07.  It  has  often  occurred  to  the  writer  of  (his  ar- 
9,  that  a  very  powerful  hydraulic  machine  might  bo 
*  constructed  by  combining  the  impulse  with  the  reaction 
of  water.  If  the  spout  a,  for  example,  instead  of  deli, 
vering  the  water  into  the  higher  vessel,  were  to  throw 
it  npon  a  number  of  curvilineal  Ron [boards  fixed  on  it* 
circumference,  and  so  formed  aa  to  convey  the  water 
easily  into  the  spiral  canals,  we  should  have  a  machine 
something  like  the  conical  horizontal  wheel  in  fig.  2. 
with  spiral  channels  instead  of  spiral  floatboards  ;  and 
which  would  in  some  measure  be  moved  both  by  the 
impulse,  weight,  and  reaction  of  tbe  water. 

Chap.  HI".    On  Machine!  for  railing  Water. 

Sect.  I.   On  Pomps. 

Reference         3°^-  The  anbjert  of  pumps  has  bean  fully,  and  ably 
to  tbe  arti-  discussed  by  Dr  Kobison  under  the  article  Pump,  lo 
clo  Pvur.    which  we  must  refer  the  reader  for  a.  complete  view  of 
the  theory  of  the  machine.     In  that  article,  however, 
a  reference  is  made  to  t  lie  present  for  a  description  of 
tbe    ancient  pump  of  Clesibins,  and  or  those  ia   com- 
mon  use  to  wbich  it  baa  given  rise.    "To  these  subjests, 
therefore,  we  mast  now  confine  our  attention. 
Description      309.  The  pomp  was   invented  by  Clesibius,  a  ma- 
of  the  ori-    rheuatician  or  Alexandria,  who  (Wished  under  Ptnh> 
o!*Cieu!!nP  mS  P"ychon,  about.  120  years  before  Christ.     In   its 
biu«.  original  state  it  ia  represented  in  fig.  1.  where  ABCD 

Plate  ia  a  brute  cylinder  with  a.  valve  L  in  its  bottom-  It 
CCL.XXU.  ;g  furnished  with  a  piiton  MK  made  of  green  wood, 
Tie*  1.  M  "*  not  to  ****"  'n  w" Ler*  uni'  ■djosted  In  the  bore  of 
the  cylinder  by  the  interposition  of  a  ring  of  leather. 
The  tube  CI  connects  tbe  cylinder  ABCD  with  ano- 
ther tube  NH,  the  bottom  of  which  is  furnished  wilb  a 
valve  I  opening  upwards.  Now  when  the  extremity 
DC  of  the  cylinder  is  immersed  in  water,  and  tbe  pis- 
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ton  MK  elevated,  the  pressure  of  the  water  upeo  the  On  Mn- 
valvs  L  from  below  will  be  proportioned  to  tbe  depth  "b™«  r" 
below  the  surface  (41).  The  valve  will  therefore  open  "•££ 
and  admit  the  water  into  lb*  cylinder-     But  when  tbe  ■ 

piston  it  depressed,  it  will  force  the  water  into  the  tube 
CH,  and  through  the  valvo  I  into  tbt  tuba  NH.  At 
toon  at  the  portion  of  water  that  was  admitted  into  the 
cylinder  ABCD,  m  thus  impelled  into  the  tabe  NH, 
the  val«  I  will  close.  A  second  elevation  of  the  pie- 
ten  will  edmit  another  quantity  of  Said  into  tbe  cylin- 
der, end  a  tecead  depression  will  force  it  into  the  tube 
NH  ;  so  that,  by  eoaliouing  the  motion  of  the  piston, 
the  water  may  be  elevated  to  any  adtitode  in  tbe  tube. 
Fmsbi  this  pump  of  Ctesibias  are  derived  the  three 
kind*  of  pumps  now  commonly  used,  the  soekies;,  the 
forcing,  and  tbe  lifting  pump. 

XIO.  Tbe  common  socking  pomp  ia  represented    m  Description 
fig.  a.  where  1CBL   ia  tbe   body  of  the  pomp   im-p* **»•*■*■ 
mcesed  m  tbe  water  at  A.     "She  moveable  piston  DG lnf  p"*,p' 
ia  competed  at*  the  piston  red  D  d,  the  piste*  er  bucket  Fig.  *■ 
G,  and  tbe  valve  a;    The  backet  H,  which  it  fried  to 
tbe  body  of  the  pump*  it  likewise  furnished  with  a  valve 
b,  which,  tike  tbe  valve  a,  should  by  ill  own  weight  he 
close  upe*  tbe  bole  ia  the  bucket  till  the  working  of 
the  engine  commences.      The  valves  are  made  of  brass, 
and  have  thei*  lower  surface  covered  with  leather,  in 
order  to  fit  tbe  holes  in  tbe  backet  more  exactly.    The 
moveable  backet  G  is  covered  with  leather,  se  at  to 
suit  exactly  the  bore  of  the  cylinder,  and  to  prevent 
any  air  from  escaping  between   it  and  the  pomp.     Tbe 
piston,  DG  may  be  elevated  or  depressed  by  the  lever 
DQ,   whose    fulcrum  ia  r,  the   extremity  of  the   bent 

311.  Let  us  now  suppose  tbe  piston  G  t»  be  depres-  Mode  of 
ted  so  that  its  inferior  surface  may  rest  upon  the  valve-  o-.operitios. 
Then  if  the  piston  G  be  raited  to  C,  there  would  have 
bean  a.  vacuum  between  H  and  G  if  the  valve  b  were 
immoveable.  But  as  the  valve  b  ia  moveable,  and  a* 
the  pressare  efthe  air  it  removed  from- its  superior  sur- 
face, the  air  in  the  tube  HL  will,  by  its  el natieity,  force 
open,  tbe  valve  6,  and  expend  itself  through  the  whole 
cavity  LC.  This  air,  however,  will  be  much  rarer  than 
thetef  the  atmosphere;  and  since  tbeeqoilibrium  between 
the  external  air  and  that  in  the  robe  LH  is  destroyed 
by  tile  rarefaction  of  the  Utter,  the  pressure  of  the  utmn- 
sphere  on  the  surface  of  the  water  in  tbe  vessel  K  will 
predominate,  and  raise  the  water  to  about  a  in  the 
section  pipe  HL,  so  that  the  air  formerly  included 
in  the  tpece  LC  will,  be  condensed  to  tbe  same  state  at 
that  of  Ihe  atmosphere,  Tbe  elostif  iry  of  the  air  both 
above  and  below  the  valve  b  being  now-  equal,  that 
valve  will  fall  by  its  own  weight.. — Let  ihe  piston  DO 
be  now  depressed  to  h.  The  air  would  evidently  resist 
its  descent,  did  not  the  valve  a  open  and  give  a'  free 
exit  to  the  air  in  the  space  CH,  far  it  cannot  escape 
through  the  inferior  valve  b.  When  tbe  piston  reach- 
es b,  the  valve  a  will  fall  by-  its  weight}  and  when  ihe 
piston  is  again  elevated,' tbe  incumbent  air  will  press 
the  valve  a  wmly  opou  its  orifice.  During  Vfce  second 
ascent  of  the  piiton  to  C  the  valve  b  wilt'  rite,  the  air 
between  a  H  will  main  into  HC  ;  and'  in  consequence  of 
its  rarefaction,  and  inability  to  counteract  the  pressure 
of  tbe  atmosphere,  the  water  will  rise  to/.  In  the 
same  way  it  may  be  shewn,  that  at  tbe  next  stroke  of 
tbe  piston  the  water  will  riae  through  tbe  box  H  to  B, 
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On  Ma.    and   then  the  valve  b   which  was  raised   by  it  trill   full 
shines  foe  when   the  bucket  G  il  at   C.       Upon    depressing  the 
n>"«K     bucket  G  agaiu,  the  water  cannot  be  driven  through 
,'  ,  the  tiIve  b,  which  i*  pressed  to  it*  orifice  by  the  water 
above  it.     At  the  next  ascent  of  the  piston  m  new  quan- 
tity of  water  will  rite  through  H,  and  follow  the  piston 
to  C.     When. the   piston  again   descends,   the  valve  a 
will  open  ;  and  at  the  water  between  C  and  H  cannot 
be  poshed  through  the,  valve  6,  it  will  rise  through  a, 
and  have  its  surface  at  C  when  the  piston  G  is  at  b  ; 
but  when  the  piston  rises,  the  valve  a  being  shut  by  the 
water  above  it,  this  water  will  be  tailed  up  towards  I, 
and  issue  at  the  pipe  F.    A  new  quantity  of  water  wilt 
rash  through   H  end  fill  the  space  HC ;  consequently, 
the  surface  of  the   fluid    will  always  remain  at  C,  and 
every  succeeding  elevation  of  the  piston  from  b  to  C  will 
make  the  column  of  water  CH  run  out  at  tbe  pipe  F, 
The  sack-       3 1 2.  As  the  water  rise*  in  tbe  pipe  CL  solely  by  tbe 
i0Vr^P    pressure  of  tbe  atmosphere  ;  and  as  a  column  of  water, 
rsjst  water  33  'eet  high,  is  equal   in  weight  to  a  column  of  air  of 
aigftarthan  the  same  bate,  reaching  from  tbe  earth's  surface  to  tin 
$3  feet.       Up  of  the  atmosphere,  the  water  in  the  vessel  K  will 
.   not  follow  the  piston  G  to  a  greater  altitude  than  33 
feet ;  for  when  it  readies  this  height,  tbe  column  of  wa- 
ter completely  balances,   or  is  in  equilibrium  with,  tbe 
atmosphere,  and  therefore  cannot  be  raised  higher  by 
tbe  pressure  of  tbe  external  air. 
Deserip-  313.   The  forcing   pump    is  represented  in  fig.  3. 

tien  of  He    arhere  D  d  is  the  piston  attached  to  a  solid  plunger;, 
iT"K        adjusted  to  the  bore  of  tbe  pipe  BC  by  the  interposition 
v     *         of  a   ring  of  leather.      Tbe   rectangular  pipe  MMN 
'J'"?"      communicates   with  the    tube   BC  by  the  cavity  round 
0.  .       H  ;  and  its  upper  extremity  P  is  furnished  with  a  valve' 
A  opening  upwards.     An  air-vessel  KK  is  fastened  to 
P,  and  the  tube  FGI  is  introduced  into  it  so  as  to  reach 
Mode  •fata  a*  near  as  possible  tu  the  valve  a.— Let  us  now  suppose 
operation,    (be  plnnger  Tig  to  be  depressed  to  b.     At  soon  as  it  i* 
elevated  to  C  the  air  below  it  will  be  rarefied,  and  the 
water  will  ascend  through  the  valve  b  in  the  same  way 
a*  in  tbe  sucking  pump,  till  tbe  pipe  is  filled  to  C. 
Tbe  valve  b  will  now  be  shut  by  the  weight  of  the  in- 
cumbent water;  and  therefore  when  the  plunger  Dc 
it  depressed,  it  will  force  the  water  between  C  and  0 
through  the  rectangular  pipe  MMN,  into  the  air  ves- 
sel KK.  Before  the  water  enters  tbe  air  vessel,  it  open* 
the  valve  a,  which  thuts  as  soon  as  the  plunger  it  again 
raised,  because  the  pressure  of  the  water  upon  its  under 
•ide  is  removed.     In  this  way  the  water  is  driven  into 
the  air  vessel  by  repeated  strokes  of  the  plunger,  till  its 
surface  it  above  the  lower  extremity  of  the  pipe  IG. 
Now,  a*  tbe  air  in  tbe  vessel  KK  has  no  communication 
with  the  external  air  when  the  water  it  above  I,  it  mutt 
be  condensed  mare  and  more,  at  new  quantities  of  wa- 
ter are  injected.     It  will  therefore  endeavour  to  ex- 
pand itself,  and  by  pressing  upon  the  surface  H  of  the 
water  in  the  air  veisel,  it  will  drive  the  water  through 
(be  tube  IG,  and  make  it  issne  at  F  in  a  continued 
•    stream,  even  when  tbe  plunger  is  rising  to  C.     If  the 
pipe  CHI  were  joined  to  the  pipe  MMN  nt  P,  without 
the  intervention  of  an  air  vettel,  the  stream  of  water 
would  issue  at  F  only  when  tbe  plunger  was  depressed. 


314.  The  lifting  pump,  which  it  only  e  particular  on  n 
modification  of  the  forcing  pump,  is  represented  in  fig.  rfatao 
4.  The  barrel  AB  it  fixed  in  the  immoveable  freme  r"«: 
KILM,  the  lower  part  of  which  is  immersed  m  the  "** 
water  to  be  raised.  The  frame  GF.QHO  consists  of  jT~r 
two  strong  iron  rods  EQ,  GH  which  move  through  J™? 
holes  in  IK  and  LM,  the  upper  and  lower  ends  oflifbag. 
the  pump.  To  the  bottom  GH  of  this  frame  is  fixed  pus*", 
an  inverted  piston  with  its  bucket  and  valve  uppermost fl*  * 
at  D.     An  inclined  branch  KH,  either  fixed  to  the  top 

of  tbe  barrel,  or  moveable  by  a  ball  and  socket,  as  re- 
presented at  F,  mutt  be  fitted  to  the  barrel  so  exactly  a* 
to  resist  the  admission  both  of  air  and  water.  The 
branch  KH  is  furnished  with  a  valve  C  opening  up- 
wards. Let  the  pump  be  now  plunged  in  the  water  to  Hade  t 
the  depth  of  D.  Then  if  tbe  piston  frame  be  thrust  <•*!•& 
down  into  the  fluid,  the  piston  will  descend,  and  the 
water  by  its  upward  pressure  will  open  the  valve  at  D 
and  gain  admission  above  the  piston.  When  the  piston 
frame  it  elevated,  it  will  raise  tbe  water  above  JD  along 
with  it,  and  forcing  it  through  the  valve,  it  will  be 
carried  off  by  the  spout. 

315.  An  ingenious  pump,  invented  by  De  la  Hire,  it  Dektti 
represented  in  fig.  5.  It  raise*  water  equally  quick  by  prop. 
the  descent  as  by  tbe  ascent  of  the  piston.      The  pipe* 

B,  C,  E,  F,  all  communicate  with  the  barrel  MD,  and  Fie.  5. 
have  each  a  valve  at  their  top,  viz.  at  o,  S,  e,Jl  The 
piston  rod  LM  and  plnnger  K  never  rise  higher 
than  K,  nor  descend  lower  than  D,  KD  being  tbe 
length  of  the  stioke.  When  the  plunger  K.  is  raited 
from  D  to  K,  the  pressure  of  the  stmotphere  forces  the 
water  through  the  valve  o,  and  fills  the  barrel  up  to 
the  plunger,  in  the  very  same  way  at  in  tbe  forcing 
pump.  When  the  plunger  K  is  depressed  to  JD,  it 
forces  tbe  water  between  K  and  b  up  the  pipe  £  and 
through  the  valve  t  into  the  box  G,  where  it  isaaea  at 
the  orifice  0.  During  the  descent  of  the  plunger  K 
the  valve  J  Tails,  and  covers  the  top  of  the  pipe  F; 
and  as  the  piston  rod  LM  moves  in  a  collar  of  leather 
at  M,  and  is  air-tight,  tbe  air  above  the  plunger,  be- 
tween Q  and  M,  will  be  rarefied,  and  likewise  tbe 
air  in  the  pipe  CS,  wbich  communicates  with  tbe  rare- 
fied air  by  tbe  valve  S.  The  pressure  of  the  air  there- 
fore will  raise  the  water  in  CS,  force  it  through  tbe 
valve  3,  and  fill  the  space  above  the  plnnger,  expelling 
tbe  rarefied  air  through  the  \*\itf.  When  tbe  piston 
it  raised  from  D  to  K,  it  will  force  the  water  through 
tbe  bent  pipe  F  into  tbe  box  G,  so  that  the  same  quan- 
tity of  water  will  be  discharged  at  O  through  tbe  pipe 
F,  during  the  aicent  uf  the  piston,  as  was  discharged 
through  the  pipe  E  during  the  piston**  descent.  A- 
bove  tbe  pipe  O  is  a  close  air-vessel  P,  so  that  when 
tbe  water  it  driven  above  the  spent  O,  it  compresses  the 
air  in  the  vessel  P,  and  this  air  acting  try  Its  elasticity 
on  the  surface  of  tbe  water,  forces  it  out  at  O  in  ft  con- 
stant and  nearly  equal  stream.  At  the  effect  of  tbe 
machine  depends  on  a  proper  proportion  between  tbe 
height  O  of  the  spout  above  the  surface  uf  the  well, 
•nd  ths  diameter  of  the  barrel,  tbe  following  table  will 
be  of  use  to  tbe  practical  mechanic. 
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4.0 
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35 

3-5 

85 

24 

40 

35 

9° 

2-3 

45 

3-3 

95 

2.1 

JO 

3" 

100 

2.1 

When  Ibc  proportion!  in  the  preceding  table  are 
observed,  a  man  of  common  strength  will  rain  water 
much  higher  than  he  could  do  with  a  pump  of  the  com- 
mon construction. 

316.  A  very  simple  pnnip  which  furnishes  a  continued 
stream  it  represented  in  fig.  6.  It  was  invented  by  a  Mr 
Noble,  and  consist!  of  ft  working  barrel  AB  with  two  pis- 
tons C  and  B,  which  are  moved  np  and  down  alternately 
by  tbe  rods  fixed  totlieleverEMN.  The  rod  of  the  piston 
B  passes  through  the  piston  C,  and  tbe  piston  C  moves 
upon  tbe  rod  AB.  When  the  piston  rod  B  is  depressed 
and  elevated,  it  will  make  the  water  rise  in  the  barrel 
A,  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  incking  pump,  whether  (be 
valve  C  be  moveable  or  not.  Let  us  now  suppose  that 
the  water  ia  raised  to  A.  Then  if  the  piston  B  is  elevated 
by  depressing  tbe  extremity  N  of  the  lever,  the  water 
at  A  will  be  raised  higher  in  the  barrel,  and  issne  at. 
the  spout  P,  and  when  tbe  same  piston  B  is  depressed 
by  elevating  tbe  end  N  of  the  lever,  tbe  piston  C  is  evi- 
dently raised,  and  tbe  water  above  it  will  be  expelled 
at  P.  This  pump,  therefore,  will  give  a  continued 
stream,  for  as  the  pistons  ascend  and  descend  alternate- 
ly, one  of  them  must  always  be  forcing  the  water  out 
at  P.  The  pistons  are  elevated  and  depressed  by  means 
of  toothed  arches,  c  and  d,  working  in  the  teeth  of  a- 
rack,  at  the  extremities  a,  b  of  the  piston  rod. 
»'■  317.  The  pump  invented  by  Mr  Buchanan  is  (hewn 
in  fig.  7.  In  the  vertical  section  DGA,  A  is  the  suc- 
tion barrel,  D  the  working  barrel,  E  tbe  piston,  G  tbe 
spout,  B  the  tuner  valve,  and  C  the  outer  valve.  These 
valves  are  of  the  kind  called  clack  valves,  and  have 
their  binges  generally  of  metal.  It  is  easily  seen  that 
when  tbe  piston  E  is  raited) tne  water  will  rise  through 
the  suction  barrel  A,  into  the  working  barrel  D,  in 
tbe  same  way  as  in  the  sucking  pump  •,  and  that  when 
the  piston  E  is  depressed,  it  will  force  the  water  be- 
tween it  and  the  valve  B,  through  the  valve  G,  and 
make  it  issue  at  G.  Tbe  points  of  difference  between 
this  pomp  and  thane  of  tbe  common  form,  ere,— 
tbat  it  discharges  the  water  below  the  piston,  and  ha* 
its  valves  lying  near  each  other.  Hence  tbe  sand  or 
mnd  which  may  be  in  the  water,  it  discharged  without 
injuring  the  barrel  or  the  piston  leathers  ;  and  at  the 
valves  B,  C  may  be  of  any  size,  they  will  transmit, 
without  being  choked,  any  rubbish  which  may  rise  in 
the  suction  barrels.  If  any  obstruction  should  happen 
to  the  valves,  they  are  within  the  reach  of  the  work- 
man's band,  and   may  be  cleared  without  taking  the 
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pump  to  pieces.     TIhi  simple  machine  may  be  quickly    On  Ma. 
converted  into  a  fire  engine,  by  adding  tbe  air-vetter"  elittm  fat 
H,  which  it  screwed  like  a  hosepipe,  and  by  fixing  in-     n*"*"* 
the  spout  G  a  perforated  stopple  fitted  to  receive  such         **"'  f 
pipes  as  are  employed  in  fire  engines.   When  these  addi- 
tions are  made,  the  water,  as  in  the  case  of  the  forcing 
pump,  will  be  driven  into  the  air  vessel  H,  and  repelled- 
through  the  perforated  stopple  G,  by  tbe  elasticity  of 
the  included  air.  ' 

318.  A  ajmple  method  of  working  two  pumps  at  once  HaJ.nee- 
by  means  of  a  balance,  is  exhibited  in  fig.  8.  where  A BP™»P> 

it  the  balance,  having  a  large  iron  ball  at  each  end,  V'tl  '  *-9- 
placed  in  equilibrium  on  the  two  spindles  C,  tee  fig.  9. 
The  person  who  works  the  pump  standi  on  two  boards 
I,  I,  nailed  to  two  crost  pieces  fastened  to  the  axil  of 
-  the  machine,  and  supports  himself  by  a  crow  bar  D  of 
joined  to  the  two  parts  D,  E.  At  the  distance  of  ten 
inches  on  each  side  of  the  axis  are  snspended  the  iron  rods 
M,  N,  to  which  the  pistons  are  attached.  The  work- 
man, by  bearing  alternately  on  the  right  and  left  loot, 
putt  the  balanoe  in  motion.  The  pistoni  M,  N  art) 
alternately  elevated  and  depressed,  and  tbe  water  raided 
in  the  barrel  of  each,  is  driven  into  the  pipe  HH,  in 
which  it  ia  elevated  to  a  height  proportional  to  the 
diameter  of  the  valves,  and  the  power  of  the  balance. 
In  order  to  make  the  oscillations  of  tho  balance  iqiul, 
and  prevent  it  from  acquiring  too  groat  a  velocity,  iron, 
springs  F,  G  are  fixed  to  tbe  upright  potts,  which  limit 
the  length  of  itt  oscillations. 

319.  Tbe  chain  pump  ii  represented  in  fig.  1.    It  con- Chain- 
lists  of  a  chain   MTHG,  about  30  feet  long,  carrying •"■*»■ 

a  number  of  flat  pistons  M,  N,  O,  P,  Q,  which  are  -..J"?'" 
made  to  revolve  in  the  barrels  ABCD  and  GH,  by  if, 
driving  tbe  wheel  F.     When  the  flat  pistons  are  at  the  " 

lower  part  of  the  barrel  T,  they  are  immersed  in  tho-. 
water  RH,  and  aa  they  rise  in  tbe  barrel  GH,  they 
bring  up  the  water  along  with  them  into  the  reservoir 
MG,  from  which  it  it  conveyed  by  the  spout  S.  The' 
teeth  of  tho  wheel  Fare  so  contrived  as  to  receive  one— 
balfof  tbe  flat  pistons,  and  let  them  fold  in ;  nod  some- 
times another  wheel  like  F  it  fixed  at  the  bottom  D. 
The  distance  of  the  pistoni  from  the  tide  of  the  barrel 
is  about  half  an  inch ;  hot  at  the  machine  it  ge- 
nerally worked  with  great  velocity,  tbe  ascending  pis- 
tons bring  along  with  them  into  the  reservoir  at  much 
water  as  fills  the  cavity  GH.  Sometimes  chain  pump* 
are  construe!  ed  without  the  barrels  ABCD  and  GH. 
In  this  case,  the  flat  piatona  are  coo  rafted  into  backets 
connected  with  a  chain,  which  dip  in  tho  water  with 
their  montht  downwards,  and  convey  it  to  tho  reservoir. 
The  buckets  are  moved  by  hexagonal  axles,  and  the 
distance  between  each  it  nearly  equal  to  the  depth  of- 
the  buckets.  Chain  pomp*  are  frequently  in  an  inclin- 
ed position,  and  in  tbit  position  tbey  raise  the  greatest. 
quantity  of  water  when  tbe  distance  of  the  flat  piston* 
it  equal  to  their  breadth,  and  when  tbe  inclination  of 
the  barrels  is  about  24°  31'. 

320.  The  hair-rope  machine,  invented  by  tho  Si  ear  Hair- rapt 
Vera,  operate*  on  the  tamo  principle  at  tbe  chain  pump.  naoUst' af 
Instead  of  a  chain  of  piston*  moving  round  the  wheel  F,'**  •**•» 
a  hair  rope  it  substituted.     The  part  of  the  rope  at  TV***" 
tbat  it  lowest  always  dips  in  tbe  water,  which  adhering  Fix.  i. 
to  the  rope  it  raised  along  with  it.     When  tbo  roptj 
reaches  the  top   at  G  and   M,  it  patset  through    two 
small  tubes,  which  being  fixed  in  tbo  bottom,  of  the  re* 
servos*- 
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On  Ma-  servoi*  prevent  the  inter  from  returning  into  the  well, 
cbiou  fur  Sometimes  a  common  rape  M  employed,  having  a  nura- 
W*lf.  her  of  stuffed  cushion*  fixed  10  it  instead  of  the  flat  pi«- 
•  _  t  *  i  tons  in  the  chain  pump.-  These  cushions  carry.  the 
Machine  water  along  with  ihsm  through  the  barrel  I1G,  and 
with  eo-  deliver  it  into  the  reeervoir. — For  the  description  of 
thioni  in-    other  pumps,  see  the  article  Puwr  j  and  for  pump  raills, 

•lend  of  flat  „,  ,|,_  „,^,i_  \*,„ 


"  mc  the  article  Mill. 


Sect.IL   On  Engine*  for  Exlwgui»hi*g  I'ire. 

Comaion  3^1.  The  common  fire  engine  which  discharge*  water 

■quirting     ;n  BBccewive  jets  is  represented  in  fig.  2.  ami  is  ooly  a 
4uciDC'    -  modification  of  the  lifting  pump.     In  the  vessel  AB 
*"jf-  *■        foil  of  water,  is  immersed  the  frame  DC  or  a  common, 
lifting  pump.     This  frame,  and  consequently  the  pis* 
toil  W,  is  elevated,  anil  depressed  by  means  of  the  le- 
vers  E,   7,  aod  the   water  which  is  raised  is  forced 
'  through   the    pipe    G,   which  may  be  moved  in  any  di- 
rection by  mean*  of  (be  elastic  Leather  pipe  H,  or  by  a. 
ball  and  socket  screwed  on  the  top  of  the  pump.   While 
the  pilton  N  is  descending,  the  stream  at  G  is  evident- 
ly discontinued,  and  issues  only  at  each  elevation  of  tha 
piston.     The   vessel  AB  is   supplied 'with   water   by 
buckets,  aad    the   pomp  is  prevented  from  being  chok- 
ed by  the  strainer  LK  which  separate*  from  the  water 
any  mud  that  is  may  happen;  to  contain. 
Improved         322.  As  this-  fire  engine  does  not  aDerd  a  continued 
fire  engiae. streaD))  ;t  ;g  not  ao  ustfu|  j„  CBle  0{  accidents  as  when 
the  stream  ia  nn  in  tempted.     An  improved  engine  of 
¥'%■  3-        this  sort  is  represented    ia  fig.  3.    where  D,  E,  are 
two  forcing  pumps  connected  with  the  large  vessel  OG, 
and  wrought  by  the  levers  F,  G,  moving  open  H  as  a 
fulcrum.     This  apparalns  is  plunged  and   fastened  in 
the  vessel:  AB  pertly  filled  with    water,  and   by  means 
of  the  forcing  pump  DE,  the  operation  of  which  has 
already  been  described,  the  water  is  driven  through  the 
valves  X,  L  into  the  large  vessel   OG,  where  the   in- 
cluded air  ia  condensed.    Into  litis  vessel,  is- inserted  the 
tube  PO  eommnaieati*g  with  the  leathern,  pipe  O-RQS. 
The  elasticity  of  the  condensed  air  in  tlie   vessel  OG 

{massing  upon   the  surface  of  the  water  in  that  vessel, 
orces  it   up  thoaugh    the  tube    PO  into    the  leathern 
pipe,  from  whose  extremity  B,  it  issues  vrith  great  force 
'  velocity  ;  ami  at  the  condensed  sic  is  continually 
ling  upon  the  water  in  tlio  vessel  OG,  the  stream  at 
nil!  be  constant  and  uniform. 
Newiham'i       32s.  A  section  #£  tbe  fire  engine,  as;  improved  by  Mr 
flre-ergiae.  New*iian»,    is  reprcaeated   in    fig.  4.    where  TU    and 
**"'  4'  WX  are  the  forcing  pomps-  corresponding   with  D  and 

C  in  fig.  3.  YZ  the  large  vessel  corresponding 
GO,  end  ef  the  tube  corresponding  with  PO. 
vessels  TU,  WX,  YZ.the  horizontal  canals  ON,  QP, 
ML,  and  the  vertical  canal  EE,  all  communicate  with 
each  other  by  means  of  four  valve*  O,  I,  K,  V  opening 
upwards,  ami  lite  vertical  pipe  is  immersed  in  the  water 
to  be  raised.  When  the  piston  R  it  raised  by  means  of 
the  double  lever  ■  fi,  x  vacuum  would  be  made  in  the 
barrel  TU,  if  the  water  at  B  were  prevented  from  rising; 
but  s»  lbs*  barer!  communicates  with  the  vessel  of  wa- 
ter below  EF,  on  the  sorfsce  of  which  the  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere  is  snorted,  the  water  will  risa  through 
EF,  fiwee  open  the  valve  H,  and  follow  the  piston  B. 
By  depressing  the  piston  B,  however,  the  water  ia 
driven  down  the  barrel,,  closes  Urn  valve  B,  and  rushes 


pressing  .1 
S  will  be  1 
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through  the  valve  I  into  the  air  vessel  YZ.     Tbe  very    or.  1 
same  operation  is  going  00  with  the  pump  WX,  which  etiiae 
forces  the  water  iotn  the  air  vessel  through  the  valve     J*™ 
K.     By  these  means  tbe  air  vessel  is  constantly  filling  .        * 
vrith  water,  and  tbe  included  air  undergoing  continual 
condensation.     The  air  thus  compressed,    reacts    upon 
tbe  surface  YZ  of  tbe  water,  and  farces  it  through  tbe 
tube  efto  ibe  stop-cock  eg,  whence  after  turning  the 
cock,  the  weter  passe*  into  the  tube  A,  fixed   to  a  ball 
and   socket,  by  which,  it  may  bo  discharged  in  any  di- 

3  24.  The  lire  engine  has  undergone  various  alterations  Reftna 
and  improvements  from  Bramah,  Dickenson,  Simpkin,*"  "■' 
Raventree,  Philips  and  Fnrst,  an  account  of  whuee  en-1"0"" 
gines   may  be  seen  in  tbe  Repertory  of  Art*,  &c     A 
very  simple   and.  cheap   fire  engine   has  been  invented 
by  Mr  B.  Dearborn,  and  is  described  in  tbe  American 
Transactions   for   1704,  and  in  Gregory's    Mechanics, 
vol.  ij.  p.  177. 

Szct.  III.   On  WhiUhvrti1*  Machine,  and  Monteol--  ^, 
JSW*#  Hydraulic  Ram.  j£j 

32j.  Mr  Wbitehunt*  was  the  first  who  suggested Tbetfa 
tbe  ingenious  idea  of  raising  water  by  mean*  of  it*  mo>r*iaaf  ■ 
menlum.  A  machine  upon  tbe  same  principle  as  Mr'"1'1* 
While  hurst' 1,  but  in  an  improved  form,  baa  lately"",0*" 
made  it*  appearance  in  France,  and  excited  consider-  fast  b*> 
able  attention  both  on  the  continent  and  ia  this  coun-rcnesrj 
try.  Whatever  credit,  therefore,  has  beta  given  igHrWU 
tbe  inventor  of  the  hydraulic  ram,  justly  belongs  to1""'' 
our  countrymen  Mr  Wbitehurst,  and  Montgolfier  is 
entitled   to  nothing   more    than  the  merit    of  an  im- 

336.   Mr  Whitehall's  machine,  which  v*m  actually  Dcun> 
ended  at  Oultnn  in. Cheshire* is  represented    in  fig.  i.1'""**1 
where  AM  is  the  original  reservoir  having  its  surface  !"*S' 
in  the  same  horizontal  line  with  the  bottom    of  tbe  re-cai»e.' 
servoir  BN.     The  diameter  of  the  main   pipe,  AE  is 
one   inoh  aod   a  half,  and  its  length  about  aco  yards ;  rjciSl 
and  tlie  branch  pipe  EF  ut  of  such  a  size  that  the  height     |>i. 
of  the  surface  M  of  tbe  reservoir  is  nearly  16  feet  above 
the  cock  F,     In  the  valve  box  D  is  placed  the  valre 
a,  and,  into  the  air  vessel  C  are  inserted  the  extremities 
Mi,  n  of  the  main  pipe,  bent  downwards   to  prevent  the 
air  from  being  driven  out,  when  tlie   water   is  forced 
into  it.     Now  a*  the  cock  F  is  16  feet  below  the  reser- 
voir  AM,   the  water  will  issue   from  F  vritb  a  velocity 
of  nearly  30  feet  per  second.     As  soon    as  tlie  onck    F 


fure  is  opened,  a  column  of  water  200  yards  lor 
1,  and   though  the  aperture  of  tbe  cock 


'be       F  be  small,  this  c 


mutt  have  a 


siderabla 


momentum.  Let  tbe  cock  F  be  now  suddenly  stopped, 
and  the  water  will  rnsb  through  the  valve  a  iolo  the 
air  vessel  C,  and  condense  the  included  air.  This  con- 
densation must  take  place  every  time  tbe  cock  is  shut, 
and  the  imprisoned  sir  being  in  a  state  of  high  compres- 
sion, will  resxt  upon  the  water  in  the  «ir  vessel,  and 
raise  it  into  tbe  reservoir  BN. 

327.  A  section  of  the  hydraulic,  rarn  of  Montmlfiern«sro" 
is  exhibited  in  fig.  2,  where  E  is  die  reservoir,  RS  tbe  dti* 
height   of  the  fall,  and  8T  the  horizontal  canal    whichF*"0'1* 
conveys  the  water  to  tbe  engine  ABHTC.      £  and  Dd'uiic 
ate  two  valves,  and  FG  a  pipe  reaching  "within  a  very""* 
little  of  the  bottom.  CB.     Let  as. now  suppose  that,  wa-  **• u 


Jig :  zed  by 


Google 


Chap.  01. 


Water. 


OnMe- 

cnieot  t*  evidently  nth  out  at  the  aperture  m  n  till  iti  velocit; 

sac*  aa  te  ferae  op  the  valve  E,  Tin  water  being  thus 
lenlv  checked,  and  uoafcle  to  find  a  passage  at  m  n, 
will  rush  forwards  to  H  and  raise  the  valve  D.  A  por- 
tion of  water  being  (boa  admitted  into  the  vessel  ABC, 
the  impulse  of  tlio  column  of  fluid  rs  spent,  the  valves 
D  Bird  E  fall,  and  the  water  iaaaea  at  m  n  aa  before  ( 
when  iti  motion  ia  again  checked,  and  the  same  opera- 
tion repeated,  which  has  now  been  described.  When- 
sr,  therefore,  (he  valve  E  closes,  a  portion 
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from  the  reservoir.     It  wHl     cylinder,  and  U  driven  by  a  pinion  fixed  at  I.   lo  this    On  Ms- 
way,  by  having  a  succession  of  aorew  engines,  and  a  sue-   chinas  for 
cession  of  reservoirs,  water  may  be  rained   to  any  nlti-     n'","* 
tnde.    An  engine  of  ilia  kind  ii  described  in  Ferguson1!  .  .  ' , 

Lectures,  vol.  ii.  p.  113. 

329.  In  order  to  explain  the  reason  why  the  water  Fig.  5. 
riaea  in  the  spiral  tnbe,  let  AB  be  a  section  of  the  en- 
gine, BCrfDE  the  spiral  tube,  BF  a  horizontal  Una 
or  the  surface  of  the  atagnant  water  which  is  te  he 
raised,  and  ABF  the  angle  which  the  axis  of  the  cy- 
linder makes  .with  the  horizon.     Then,  the  water  which 


will  force  it!  way  iota  the  vessel  ABC,  and  condense      enters  the  extremity  B  of  the  spiral    lobe  will  descend 
r  which  it  contains,   for  the  included  air  has  no      to  C,  and  remain  ther 


1  long  aa  the  cylinder  is  at 

coramuni cation  with  the  atmosphere  after  the  bottom  of  rest.     Bat  if  a  motion  of  rotation  be  communicated  to 

the  pie*  FG  is  beneath  the  surface  of  ihe  injected  wa-  the  cylinder,  bo  that   the  lowest  part  C  of  the  spiral 

ter.     This  condensed  air  will  consequently  react  upon  BCD  move  towards  B,  and  the  points  J,  D,  E  towards 

the  anrface  ef  the  water,  and  raise  it  in  the  pipe  FG  to  C,  and  become  successively  (he  lowest  parts  of  the  spt- 

nn  nltitade  proportioned  lo  the  elasticity  of  ihe  included  ral,  the  water  must  occupy  successively  the  points  d. 

The  external  appearance  of  the  engine,  drawn  D,  E,  and  therefore  rise  in  the  tube ;  or,  which  ii 


a  the  paaseasion  of  Professor  Leslie,  ia  repre- 
sented in  fig.  3.  where  ABC  is  the  air  vessel,  F  the 
valve  box,  G  the  extremity  of  the  valve,  and  M,  N 
■crews  for  firing  the  horizontal  canal  to  the  machine. 
When  the  engine  is  employed  to  form  a  jet  of  water, ; 


thing,  when  the  point  C  moves  to  c,  the  point  d 

ill  be  at  C ;  and  as  the  water  at  C  cannot  rise  along 

ilh  the  point  C  to  c,  on  account  of  the  inclination 

of  C  e  to  the  horizon,  it  must  occupy  the  point  d  of  the 

spiral,  when  C  has  moved  lo  c;  thai  is,  the  water  has 


piece  of  bran,  A,  with  a  small  aperture,  is  screwed  upon  a  tendency  to  occupy  the  lower  parts  of  the  spiral,  and 

the  tap  of  the  t«be  FG,  which,  in  that  case,  rises  no  the  rotatory  motion  withdraws  this  part  of  the  spiral 

higher  than  the  top  nf  the  air  vessel.  From  this  descrip-  from  the  water,  and  causes  it  to  ascend   to  the  top  of 

tion  it  wiH   be  seen,   that  the  only  difference  between  the  tube.      By  wrapping  a  cord  round  the  cylinder,  and 

■   the  engines  of  Montgolfier  and  Whitehurst,  is,  that  the  inclining  it  to  the  horizon,  so  that  the  angle  ABC  may 

— e  requires*  person  to  tnrn  (he  cock,  white  the  other  be  greater  than  the  angle  ABF,  --■'  *'---   — ' -: —  '-' 


ind  then  making 
revolve  upon  its  axis,  the  preceding  remarks  will  ha 
clearly  illustrated.— If  the  direction  of  the  spiral  BC 
should  be  horizontal,  that  is,  if  it  should  coincide  with 
the  line  BF,  the  water  will  have  no  tendency  to  move 
towards  C,  and  therefore  cannot  be  raised  in  the  tube. 
For  a  similar  reason,  it  will  not  rise  when  the  point  C 
is  above  the  horizontal  line  BF.  Consequently,  in  the 
construction  of  this  engine,  the  angle  ABC,  which  the 
spiral  forms  with  the  side  of  the  cylinder,  must  always 
be  greater  than  the  angle  ABF,  at  which  the  cylinder 
is  inclined  to  the  horizon.  In  practice,  the  angle  of 
inclination  ABF  should  generally  be  about  500,  and 
the  angle  ABC  about  c*e°. 

330.  The  theory  of  this  engine  is  treated  at  great 

328.  THE  screw  engine  invented  by  Archimedes  ia      length  hy  Hennert,  in  bis  Dissertation  sur  la  vu  d\4r- 

'"'  chimeric,  Berlin  1767;  by  Titut,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 

inch  Academy,  and  by  Euler  in  the  Nov.  Comment. 


has  the  advantage  ef  acting  spontaneously.  Montgol. 
fier  (c)  assarts  us,,  that  the  honour  of  this  invention 
does  not  belong  to  England,  but  that  he  ia  the  sole  in- 
ventor, and  did  not  receive  a  hint  from  any  person 
whatever.  We  leave  the  reader  to  determine  the  de- 
gree of  credit  to  which  these  assertions  are  entitled. — It 
wookl  appear  from  some  experiments  made  by  Mont- 
golfier, that  the  effect  of  the  water  ram  is  equal  to  be- 
tween a  half  and  three-fourths -of  the  power  expended, 
which  renders  it  superior  to  most  hydraulic  machine!., 
Appendix  to  Fergueoite  Ltfturtt,  p.  19. 

Sect.  IV.  On  Arehmedet"t  Screw  Engine. 


Description 

■*  A™bim^repras«oted  in  fig.  4.  where  AB  is  a'cytinder  with  a 

*™>l"r"r" flexible  pipe,  CEHOGF,  wrapped  roond  its  circumfe- 
^^  rence  like  a  screw.    The  cylinder  is  inclined  to  the  ho. 

fig.  4.  rizon,  and  supported  at  one  extremity  by  the  bent  pil- 
lar IR,  while  its  other  extremity,  furnished  with  a  pivot, 
ia  immened  ia  the  water.  When,  by  means  of  the 
,  handle  K,  the  cylinder  ia  made   to  revolve  upon   its 

axia,  the  water  which  enters  tin  lower  orifice  of  the 
flexible  pipe  is  raised  to  the  top,  and  discharged  at 
D.  On  some  occasions,  when  the  water  to  be  raised 
moves  with  a  considerable  velocity,  the  engine  is  put 
in  motion  by  a  number  of  J]  oat  boards  fixed  at  L,  and 
polled  by  the  current ;  and  if  the  water  is  to  be 
raised  to  a  great  height,  another  cylinder  is  immersed  in 


Petrvp.  torn.  v.     An  account  of.  Pilot's  investigation* 
may  be  seen  in  Gregory's  Mechanics,  vol.  ii.  p.  348. 


Sect.  V.  On  the  Persian  Wheel. 


1  engine  which  raises  Description 
netar.     It  !s  shewn  in  of  the  Pcr- 


*     ofsne 


331.  The  Persian  wheel  is  a 
water  to  a  heijzht  equal  to  its  din 

fi>.  6.  where  CDE  is  the  wheel  driven  hy  the  stream*'' 
AB  acting  upon  ftoatboards  fixed  on  one  side  of  its  rim. 
A  number  of  buckets,  a,  a,  a,  a,  are  disposed  on  tbe 
opposite  side  of  the  rim,  and  suspended  by  strong  pina, 
b,  b,  b,  b,  See.  When  the  wheel  is  in  motion,  the  de- 
1  D,  which  receives  the  water  from  the  first      scending  bnckets  immerge  into  tbe  stream,  and  ascend 

fall 


(o)  Cette  Amntftn  n*at  point  origmaire  d'Ajtgteterre,  ttte  appartient  toute  entiert  a  la  France.    Je  declare  on* 
fen  wit  k  tent  inoe/ttenr,  et  yue  Pidte  ne  ns'ni  a  eliJoHmiepar  pertunnc.  JoURHAL  aa  Mines,  vol.  x  iii.  JH*  73, . 
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full  of  water  (ill  they  reach  the  top  K,  where  they 
»  itrike  against  the  extremity  r  of  the  fixed  reservoir  M, 
and  being  overset,  discharge  their  contents  into  that 
rf  reservoir.  As  soon  ai  the  bucket  quits  the  reservoir, 
it  resumes  its  perpendicular  position  by  its  own  weight, 
and  descends  at  before.  On  each  bucket  is  filed  a 
spring  r,  which  moves  over  the  lop  of  the  bar  to,  fat- 
tened to  the  reservoir.  By  this  means  the  bottom  of 
the  bucket  is  raised  above  the  level  of  its  mouth,  and 
Its  content*  completely  discharged. 

332.  On  3ome  occasions  the  Fenian  wheel  is  made 
to  raise  water  only  to  the  height  of  its  axle.  In  this 
case,  instead  of  buckets,  its  spokes  c,  d,  e,ftgt  A,  are 
made  of  a  spiral  form,  and  hollow  within,  no  that  their 
inner  extremities  all  terminate  in  the  box  Nontbo 
axle,  and  their  outer  extremities  in  the  circumference 
of  the  wheel.  When  the  rim  CDEF,  therefore,  is  im- 
mersed in  the  stream,  the  water  runs  into  the  tubes 
C,  D,  E,  F,  &c,  rites  in  the  spiral  spokes  e,  d,  &c.  and 
it  discharged  from  the  orifice*  at  O  into  the  reservoir 
Q,  from  which  it  may  be  conveyed  in  pipes. 

Sxct.  VI.  Off  the  Zurich  Machine. 

333.  This  machine  i*  a  kind  of  pomp  invented  and 
erected  by  H.  Andreas  Wirtz,  an  ingenious  tin-plate 
worker  in  Zurich,  and  operate*  on  a  principle  different 
from  all  other  hydraulic  engines.  The  following  de. 
script  ion  of  it,  written  by  Dr  Robison,  is  transferred  to 
this  part  of  the  work  for  the  sake  of  uniformity. 

334.  Fig.  7.  is  a  skelcb  of  the  section  of  the  ma- 
chine, a*  it  was  first  erected  by  Wirtz  at  a  dye-house 
in  Li m mat,  in  the  suburbs  or  vicinity  of  Zurich.  It 
consists  of  a  hollow  cylinder,  like  a  very  large  grind- 
stone, turning  on  a  horizontal  axis,  and  partly  plunged 
in  a  cistern  of  water.  The  axit  it  hollow  at  one  end, 
and  communicates  with  a  perpendicular  pipe  CBZ,  part 
of  which  is  ~htd  by  the  cylinder.  This  cylinder  or 
drum  is  formed  into  a  spiral  canal  by  a  plate  coiled  up 
within  it  like  the  main  spring  of  a  watch  in  its  box; 
only  the  spire*  are  at  a  distance  from  each  other,  so  a* 

.  to  form  a  conduit  for  the  water  of  uniform  width.  This 
spiral  partition  is  well  joined  to  the  two  ends  of  the  cy- 
linder, and  no  water  escape*  between  them.  The 
outermost  turn  of  the  spiral  begins  to  widen  about 
three-fourths  of  a  circumference  from  the  end,  and 
this  gradual  enlargement  continue*  from  Q  to  5  near- 
ly a  semicircle  :  this  part  may  be  called  the  Horn, 
It  then  widena  auddrnly,  forming  a  Scour  or  shovel 
SS'.  The  cylinder  is  supported  so  as  to  dip  seve- 
ral incite*  into  the  water,  whose  surface  is  represented 
by  VV. 

335.  When  this  cylinder  it  turned  ronnd  it*  axis  in 
the  direction  ABEO,  as  expressed  by  the  two  darts,  the 
•conp  SS'  dips  at  V'  and  take*  up  a  certain  quantity  of 
nater  before  it  immerges  again  at  V.  This  quantity  Is 
sufficient  to  fill  the  taper  part  8Q,  which  we  have  call- 
ed the  Horn  ;  and  this  is  nearly  equal  in  capacity  to 
the  outermost  uniform  spiral  round. 

336.  After  the  scoop  hat  emerged,  the  water  passes 
along  the  spiral  by  the  motion  of  it  round  the  axis,  and 
drives  the  air  before  it  into  the  rising-pipe,  where  it 
escape?.— In  the  mean  time,  air  come*  in  at  tlie  month 
of  the  scoop  ;  and  when  the  (coop  again  dips  into  tbe 
watrr,  it  again  takes  in  some.     Thus  there  is  now  a 


part  filled  with  water  and  a  part  filled  with 
tinuing  this  motion,  we  shall  receive  a  aecond  ronnd  ot  « 
water  and  another  of  air.  Tbe  water  in  any  turn  of 
the  spiral  will  have  its  two  ends  on  a  level  j  and  Use  air 
between  tbe  successive  columns  of  water  will  be  in  its 
natural  state ;  for  since  tbe  passage  into  Use  rising  pipe 
or  Main  is  open,  there  is  nothing  to  force  Use  water 
and  aJr  into  any  other  position.  But  aioce  the  spires 
gradually  dimioint  in  their  length,  it  i*  plaio  that  the 
column  of  water  will  gradually  occupy  mere  end  mare 
of  the  _  circumference  of  each.  At  last  it  will  occupy 
a  complete  turn  of  luaw  spiral  that  is  Deer  tbe  centre  -, 
and  when  tent  farther  in,  by  tbe  continuance  of  tbe  mo- 
tion, some  nf  it  will  run  back  over  tbe  top  of  tbe  suc- 
ceeding spiral.  Thus  it  will  run  over  at  K  4  into  tbe 
right-hand  side  of  tbe  third  spiral.  Therefore  it  will 
push  the  water  of  this  spire  backwards,  and  raise  ilt 
Other  end,  *o  that  it  also  will  ran  over  beck  wards  before 
the  next  torn  be  completed.  And  this  change  of  dis- 
position will  at  last  reach  the  first  or  outermost  spiral, 
and  some  water  will  ron  over  into  the  born  and  scoop, 
and  finally  into  the  cittern. 

337-  But  at  soon  a*  water  gets  into  tbe  rising  pipe, 
and  rue*  a  little  in  it,  it  stops  tbe  escape  of  tbe  air  when 
tbe  next  scoop  of  water  is  taken  in.  Here  are  new 
two  columns  of  water  acting  againat  each  other  by  hy- 
drostatic pressure  and  the  intervening  column  of  air. 
They  must  compress  the  air  between  them,  and  tbe  wa- 
ter and  air-columns  will  now  be  unequal.  This  will 
have  a  general  tendency  to  keep  tbe  whole  water  back, 
and  cause  it  to  be  higher  on  the  left  or  rising  side  of 
each  spire  than  on  tbe  right  descending  side.  Tbe  ex- 
cess of  height  will  be  just  such  a*  produce*  the  com- 
pression of  the  air  between  that  and  tbe  preceding  co- 
lumn of  watrr.  Thia  will  go  on  increasing  aa  the  wa. 
ter  mount*  in  the  rising  pipe  ,  for  the  air  neat  to  tbe 
rising  pipe  it  compressed  at  its  inner  end  witb  tbe  weight 
of  tbe  whole  column  in  the  main.  It  must  be  as  much 
compressed  at  it*  outer  end.  This  must  be  done  by  tbe 
water  coloma  without  it ;  and  this  column  exert*  this 
pressure  partly  by  reason  that  iti  outer  end  it  higher 
than  ill  inner  end,  and  partly  by  the  transmission  of 
tbe  pressure  on  it*  outer  end  by  air,  which  it  similarly 
compressed  from  without.  And  thus,  it  will  happen 
that  each  column  of  water,  being  higher  at  it*  eater 
than  at  its  inner  end,  compresses  the  air  on  tbe  water 
column  beyond  or  within  it,  which  transmits  this  pres- 
sure to  the  air  beyond  it,  adding  to  it  the  pressure 
arising  from  its  own  want  of  levels  at  the  ends.  There- 
fore tbe  greatest  compression,  viz.  that  of  the  air  next 
the  main,  is  produced  by  the  mm  if  all  the  traatwtiilcd 
prtuuru;  and  these  are  the  turn  of  all  the  differences 
betwetn  the  elevation*  of  the  inner  ends  of  the  water 
columns  above  their  ooter  end*:  aud  the  height  to 
which  the  water  will  rite  in  tbe  main  will  be  iutt  equal 
to  this  sum.  ^ 

338.  Draw  the  horizontal  lineiK'Kt,  K'K  a,K'K  a, 
&c.  and  to  n,  m  n,  mn,  &c.  Suppose  tbe  left-hand  spaces 
to  be  filled  with  water,  and  the  right-hand  spaces  to  be 
filled  with  air.  There  is  a  certain  gradation  of  com- 
pression which  will  keep  things  in  this  position.  The 
spate*  evidently  decrease  in  arithmetical  progression ; 
so  do  the  hydrostatic  height*  and*  pressures  of  the  wa- 
ter columns.  If  therefore  the  air  be  dense  in  the  aame 
all  will  be  in  hydrostatic*]  awnUitarUM. 
Km 
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Chap.  m. 

On  lift-   Now  (hit  U  evidently  producible  by  the   mere  motion 

chinei  for  ef  the  machine  j  for  since  tLe  density  and  compression 

•■Was;     ;B  vaoh  air  column  ii  (opposed  inversely  as  the  balk  of 

.      ***^  .  the  column,  the  absolute  quantity  of  air  ii  the  tame  in 

Plate      all  {  therefore  the  column  first  taken  in.  will  pan  gra- 

CCLXXIV  dually  inwards,  and  the  increasing   compression  will 

**  7*     cause  it  to  occupy  precisely  the  whole  right-hand  side 

of  every  ipire.     The  gradual  diminution  of  the  water 

columns  will  be  produced   duriugMbe   motion  by  tl.e 

water  running  over  backwards  at  the  top,  from  spire  to 

spire,  and  at  last  coming  ont  by  the  scoop. 

339.  It  it  evident  that  this  disposition  of  the  air  and 
water  will  raise  the  water  to  the  greatest  height,  be- 
came the  hydrostatic  height  of  each  water  column  it 
the  greatest  possible,  viz.  the  diameter  of  the  ipire. 
Tbit  disposition  may  be  obtained  in  the  following  man- 
ner :  Take  CL  to  CB  as  the  density  of  the  external 
air  to  its  density  in  the  last  column  next  the  siting- pi  pa 
or  main ;  that  it,  make  CL  to  CB  at  33  feet  (the 
height  of  the  colon™  of  water  which  balances  the  at- 
mosphere), to  the  sum  of  33  feet  and  the  height  of  the 
rising-pipe.  Then  divide  BL  into  such  a  number  of 
turns,  that  the  sum  of  their  diameter*  shall  be  equal  to 
the  height  of  the  main ;  then  bring  a  pipe  straight 
from  L  to  the  centre  C.  The  reason  of  all  this  is  very 
evident. 

340.  But  when  the  main  it  very  high,  this  construc- 
tion will  require  a  very  great  diameter  of  the  drum,  or 
many  turns  of  a  very  narrow  pipe.  In  inch  cases  it 
will  be  mncb  better  to  make  the  spiral  in  the  form  of 

Plate  a  cork-screw,  as  in  fig.  1.  instead  of  this  flat  form  like 
CCIJXV.  %  watch  spring.  The  pipe  which  forms  the  spiral  may 
'*■  *'  be  lapped  round  the  frustum  of  a  cone,  whose  protest 
diameter  is  to  the  least  (which  U  next  to  the  rising 
pipe)  in  the  tame  proportion  that  we  assigned  to  CB 
and  CL.  By  this  construction  the  water  will  stand 
ia  every  round  so  as  to  have  its  upper  and  lower  sur- 
faces tangent*  to  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  spiral,  and  ,  . 
the  water  columns  will  occupy  the  whole  ascending  e 
side  of  the  machine,  while  the  air  occupies  the  descend- 
ingside, 

■41,  This  form  is  vastly  preferable  to  the  flat :  it 
will  allow  us  to  employ  many  turn*  of  a  large  pipe, 
and  therefore  prod  ace  a  great  elevation  of  a  large 
quantity  of  water. 

The  name  thing  will  be  still  better  done  hy  lapping 
the  pipe  on  a  cylinder,  and  making  it  taper  to  the  end, 
.  in  such  a  proportion  that  the  content*  of  each  round 
may  be  the  same  at  when  it  it  lapped  round  the  cone. 
It  will  raise  the  water  to  a  greater  height  (but  with  an 
increase  of  the  impelling  power)  by  the  tame  number 
of  turns,  because  the  vertical  or  pressing  height  of  each 
column  is  greater- 
Nay,  the  same  thing  may  he  done  in  a  more  simple 
manner,  by  lapping  a  pipe  of  uniform  born  round  a 

2 Under.  But  this  wilt  require  more  turns,  because 
1  water  columns  will  have  lee*  difference*  between 
the  height*  nf  their  two  ends.  It  requires  a  very  mi- 
nute investigation  to  show  the  progress  of  the  column* 
of  air  and  water  in  this  construction,  and  the  various 
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change*  of  their  arrangement,  before  1 

which  will  continue  during  tbe  working  of  the  machine. 

343.  We  have  chosen  for  the  description  of  the  ma- 
chine that  construction  which  made  it*  principle  and 
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manner  of  working  most  evident,  namely,  which  con-  On  Ha. 
tained  the  same  material  quantity  of  air  in  each  tarn  of  ebinei  for 
the  spiral,  more  and  more  compressed  a*  it  approaches  rjlj1"* 
to  the  rising  pipe.    We  should  otherwise  have  been  ob-  *  *  . 

liged  to  investigate  in  great  detail  the  gradual  progress 
of  tbe  water,  and  the  frequent  changes  of  its  arrange- 
ment, before  we  could  see  that  one  arrangement  would 
be  produced  which  would  remain  constant  during  the 
working  of  the  machine.  Bui  this  is  net  tbe  best  con* 
ttruction.  We  tee  that,  in  order  to  raise  water  to  tbe 
height  of  a  column  of  34  feet,  which  balances  the  at. 
IBM plie re,  the  air  in  tbe  last  ipire  is  compressed  into 
half  its  bulk ;  and  the  quantity  of  water  delivered  into 
tbe  main  at  each  turn  it  but  lialf  of  what  was  received 
into  the  first  spire,  the  rest  flowing  back  from  spire  jto 
ipire,  and  being  discharged  at  the  spout. 

343.  But  it  may  be  constructed  so  as  that  the  quan- 
tity of  water  in  each  spire  may  be  the  tame  that  was  re- 
ceived into  tbe  first}  by  which  mean*  a  greater  quan- 
tity (double  in  the  instance  now  given)  will  be  deliver- 
ed into  the  main,  and  raised  to  the  tame  height  by  very 
nearly  the  tame  force.— This  may  be  done  by  another 
proportion  of  the  capacity  of  the  spires,  whether  by  a 
change  of  their  caliber  or  of  their  diameters.  Suppose 
the  bore  to  be  tbe  tame,  the  diameter  must  be  made 
inch  that  tbe  constant  column  of  water,  and  the  column 
uf  air,  compressed  to  tbe  proper  degree,  may  occupy 
the  whole  circumference.  Let  A  be  tbe  column  of  wa- 
ter whieh  balance*  tbe  atmosphere,  and  A  tbe  height  to 
which  the  water  ia  to  bo  raited.  Let  A  be  to  A+A 
a*  1  tons. 

344.  It  i*  plain  that  m  will  represent  tbe  density  of 
tbe  air  in  the  last  spire,  if  it*  natural  density  be  I,  be* 
cause  it  ia  pressed  by  tbe  column  A-f-A,  while  tbe  com- 
mon  air  ia  pressed  by  A.  Let  I  represent  the  constant 
water  column,  and  therefore  nearly  equal  to  tbe  air 
column  in  the  first  spire.     Tbe  whole  circumference  of 

spire  must  he  1  -f ,  in  order  to  hold  the  wa- 
ter 1,  and  the  air  compressed  into  the  space  —  or 


A+F 

34c.  The  circumference  of  the  first  spire  is  I  +1  or 
3.     Let  D  and  d  be  the  diameters  of  the  first  and  last 

spires;  we  have  2  :  i-J =D;  d,  or  zm  :  m-j-i;= 

D  :  d.  Therefore  if  a  pipe  of  uniform  bore  be  lapped 
round  a  cone,  of  which  D  and  d  are  the  end  diameters, 
the  spiral*  will  be  very  nearly  inch  ai  will  answer  the 
purpose.  It  will  not  be  quite  exact,  for  the  interme- 
diate spirals  will  be  somewhat  too  large.  Tbe  conoidal 
frustum  should  be  formed  by  the  revolution  of  a  curve 
of  the'  logarithmic  kind.     But  the  error  is  ltry  tri- 


With  such  a  spiral,  the  full  quantity  of  water  which 
was  confined  in  tbe  first  spiral  will  find  room  in  the 
last,  and  will  be  sent  into  the  main  at  every  turn.  This 
ia  a  very  great  advantage,  especially  when  the  water  is 
to  be  much  raised.  The  saving  nf  power  by  this  change 
of  construction  is  always  in  proportion  to  the  greatest 
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786  H  YD  ROD 

On  Mi  of  theM  form!  is  in  determining  the  form  and  position 
chine,  lor  <,f  ibr  bora  and  the  scoop;  and  on  this  greatly  depend* 
Water     ""■'  Perform'nce  °f tne  machine.    The  fellowiog  inttruc- 

-mf  tinni  will  make  ^pretty  easy. 
Plata  346.  Ler  AB  EU  (fig.  2.)  represent  the  first  or  out- 

CCLXXV.  ermott  round  of  the  spiral,  of  whjch  the  axis  is  C.  Sup- 
'*'■  ■*  pose  it  immerged1  up  to  the  axis  in  the  water  VV,  we 
have  seen  th*l  the  machine  is  meet  effective  when  the 
surfaces  KB  and  O  n  of  the  water  columns  are  distant 
the  whole  diameter  BO  nf  the  spiral.  Therefore  -  let 
the  pipe  be  firrt  supposed  of  equal  calibre  to  the  very 
mould  Ee,  which  we  suppose  to  be  just  about  to  dip 
into  the  water.  The  surface  O  n  is  kept  there,  in  op- 
position to  the  pressure  of  the  water  column  BAO,  by 
the  compressed  air  contained  in  the  quadrant  OE,  and 
in  the  quadrant  which  lies  behind  EB.  And  this 
compression  is  supported  by  the  columus  behind,  be- 
tween  this  spire  and  the  rising  pipe.  But  the  air  in  the 
ontermost  quadrant  EB  is  in  its  natural  state,  commu- 
nicating as  yet  with  the  external  air.  When,  however, 
the  mouth  Ee  has  come  round  to  A;  it  witl  not  have 
the  water  standing  in  it  in  tbe  tame  manner,  leaving 
the  balf  space  BEO  filled  with  compressed  air;  far  it 
took  in  and  confined  only  what  filled  tbe  quadrant  BE. 
It  ie  plain,  therefore,  that  the  quadrant  BE  must  be 
so  shaped  at  to  take  in  and  confine  a  much  greater 
quantity  of  air ;  so  that  when  it  has  come  to  A,  the 
space  BEO  may  contain  air  sufficiently  dense  to  snpport 
the  column  AO.  But  this  is  not  enough :  For  when 
the  wide  mouth,  now  it  Am,  rises  up  to  the  top,  the 
surface  of  the  water  in:  it  rises  also,  because  the  part 
AO  0  a  is  more  capacious  than  the  cylindrio  part  OF.ro 
which  succeeds  it,  and  which  Cannot  contain  all  the 
water  that  it  does.  Since,  then,  the  water  in  the;  spin 
rise*  above  A,  it  will  press  tbe  water  back  from  O  n  to 
some  other  position  m' V,  and  the  pressing  height  of  the 
water-column  will  be  diminished  by  this  rising  on  the 
other  side  of  O.  In  short,  the  horn  must  begin  to  wi- 
den, not  from  B,  but  from  A,  and  must  occupy  the 
whole  semicircle  ABE ;  and  its  capacity  must  be  to 
the  capacity  of  the  opposite  cylindrical  side  as  tbe  sum 
ef  BO,  and  the  height  of  a  column  of  water  which  ba- 
lances the  atmosphere  to  the  height  of  that  column. 
For  then  the  air  which  filled  it,  when  of  the  common 
density,  will  fill  the  uniform  aide  BEO,  when  com- 
pressed so  as  to  balance  the  vertical  column  BO.  But 
even  thie  is  not  enough  ;  for  it  has  not  taken  in  enough 
of  water.  When  it  dipped  into  the  cistern  at  E,  it 
carried  air  down  with  it,  and  tba  pressure  of  the  wat» 
in  tbe  cistern  caused  tbe  water  to  rise  into  it  a  little 
way  ;  and  some  water  must  have  come  over  at  B  from 
the  other  aide,  which  was  drawing  narrower.  There- 
fore when  the  horn  is  in  the  position  EOA,  it  is  not 
full  of  water.  Therefore  when  it  comes  into  the  ait  na- 
tion OAB,  it  cannot  be  fill  nor  balance  the  air  on  tba 
opposite  side.  Some  will  therefore  come  out  at  O, 
and  rite  up  through  the  water.  The  horn  most  there  - 
■  fere,  1st,  Extend  at  least  from  O  to  B,  er  occupy  half 
the  circumference  ;  and,  adly,  It  most  contain  at  least 
twice  a*  ranch  water  as  would  fill  the  side  BEO.  It  will 
do  little  harm  though  it  be  mouh  large* ;  because  the 
surplus  of  air  which  it  takes  in  at  E  will  he  discharged, 
as  the  end  E  e  of  the  horn  rise*  from  O  to  B,  and  it 
will  leave-  the  precise  quantity  that  u  wanted.  The 
offjrnlnj  water  will  bo  discharged  at  the  horn  come* 
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round  to  dip  again  into  the  cistern.     It 
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_     _  possible,  bat    q,  lb. 

require*  a  discussion  loo  intricate  for  thie  place,  to  make  china*  h 
it  of  inch  a  size  and  shspe,  that  while  tbe  an  out  h  move*     <*"W| 
from  E  to  B,  passing  through  O  and  A,  tb«  surface  of,  W"w 
the  water  in  it  shall  advance  from  £  1  to  O  e,  and  bo        " 
exactly  at  O  when  tbe  beginning  or  narrow  end  of  tba 
born  arrive*  there. 

347.  We  mMtalso  secure  the  pro  per  quantity  of  water. 
When  the  machine  ft  so  much  immersed  a*  to  be  Dp  to 
the  axis  in  water,  tbe  capacity  which  thus  soenroo  tba 
proper  quantity  of  air  witl  also  take  in  that  proper  quan- 
tity of  water.    But  it  may  be  erected  bo  bb  that  the  spi- 
rals shall  not  even  reach  tbe  water.     In  tbUcaao  it  will 
answer  our  purpose  if  we  join  to  the  end  of  the  horn  a 
•coop  or  shovel  QRSB  (fig.  3.),  which   is  so   funned     rat* 
as  to  take  in  at  least  a*  much  water  as  will  fill  tbe  horn.  CCIXIt 
Thi*  is  all  that  i*  wanted  in  tbe  beginning  of  the  mo-     **  * 
tion  along-tbe  spiral,  and  more  than  is  sis s  saaaiy  when 

the  water  ha* advanced  to  the  succeeding  spire;  but  the 
overplus  is  discharged  in  the  way  we  have  mentioned. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  needfess  to  lead  tbe  machine 
with  more  water  than  it  necessary,  »erely  to  throw  it 
out  again.  We  think  that  if  the  born  occupies  folly 
more  than  one-half  of  the  circumference,  nod  contain* 
oa  much  a*  will  fill  tbe  whole  round,  and  if  the  scoop 
lifts  as  much  as  will  certainly  fill  the  horn,  it  will  do 
very  well. 

N.  B.  The  scoop  most  be  very  open  cm  the  side 
next  the  axis,  that  it  may  net  confine  the  air  no  aotm  00 
it  enter*  the  water.  Tbj»  wonld  binder  it  from  recei- 
ving water  enough. 

348.  The  following  dimension*  of  a  machine  erected 
at  Florence,  and  whose  performance  carraeponded  ex- 
tremely well  with  the  theory,    may  serve   as    an  *a> 

The  spiral  is  formed  on  *  cylinder  of  10  foot;  dia- 
meter, and  the  diameter  of  tbe  pipe  is  eix  incise*.  The 
■mailer  end  ef  the  horn  is  of  the  tame  diameter ;  it 
occupies  three-fourths  of  the  circumference,  and  is 
7rVtn*  inches  wids  at  tbe  enter  end.  Hew  it  join*  the 
•coop,  which  lift*  a*  much  water  a*  fills  the  horn,  which 
contain*  4340  Swedish  eubio  inches,  eaeh  — T- t7T 
"  iieh.  The  machine  make*  six  turns  in  a  remote, 
:,  or  aa  cabin  feet,   10 
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and  raise*  1354  pound* 

feet  high  in  a  minute. 

349.  Tbe  above  account  will,  we  hope,  enfEcicnlly 
explain  the  manner  in  which  thin  singular  hydraulic 
machine  produce*  its  c fleet.  When  every  thing;  ia  exe- 
cuted by  the  maxims  which  we  here  dedtseed  from  its 
principles,  we  are  confident  that  it*  newfbrnsnaca  will 
correspond  to  the  theory  ;  and  wo  have  the  Floresttuto 
maebiae  a*  a  proof  of  thi*.  It  raises  mora  than  cen- 
eleveutfaa  of  what  the  theory  promise*,  and  it  ie  not  oof- 
fect.  The  spiral  is  of  canal  caliber,  and  ia  far  noduii 
a  cylinder.  The  friction  is  so  inconsiderable  ia  thin 
machine,  that  it  need  not  bo  minded  :  bat  tba  neat 
excellency  is,  that  whatever  impcrfeetiom  there  asay  bo 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  air  and  water  oelausne,  this. 
only  effect*  tbe  elegance  ef  tbe  exeonnjeas,  canoeing  too 
water  to  make  a  few  store  Mens  in  the  spiral  faeuone  it 
cea  mount  to  tbe  height  required  ;  but  waste*  no  power, 
because  the  power  employed  is  always  ia  m*»s*n*<Jqai  tat 
the  torn  of  the  vertical  columns  of  water  im  the  riant; 
aidaofthejnacbatc;  ead  the  height  to  which  the  water 
it;  raised  by  it  is  in  the.  very  tame  proportion,    jt  ,i»ould 


v  Google 
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move  very  alon,  (hat  lb*  water  be  not  ml-     screw*,  such  as  gg,  which  go  into  holes  ii 


Chap. 

On  Mn-  .  ,   _..  fifil    _,.    L 

chlnci  for  wnTs   dragged    up   by   the    pipes,    Which    would    cause    //,  and  thus  draw  the  two  pli 
Waief     MI°r*  to  run  OTer  'I0'B  <mI>  co,umD>  "nd"  diminish  the     with  the  plate  te  between  them. 
■  pressure  of  the  remainder. 

350.  If  the  rising-pipe  be  made  wide,  and  thn*  room 
be  made  for  the  air  to  escape  freely  up  through  the  wa- 
ter, it  will  rise  to  the  height  assigned  ;  but  if  it  be'  nar- 
row, se  that  the  air  cannot  pit  ut  it 
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the  plate      Water 


//  and  dd  together,    Ufewaac 
Piece*  of  tbio  lea-  M~"""- 


pot  on  each  side  of  e-e  ;  anaUhua  all  escape  of"" 
water  i»  effectually  prevented,  will  a  very  1 


t  the  water,  and  by  this  circumstance  the  water 
in  raited  to  a  moch  greater  height  miked  with  air,  and 
this  with  hardly  any  more  power.  It  is  in  this  way  that 
we  can  account  for  the  great  performance  of  the  Flo- 
rentine machine,  which  is  almost  triple  of  what  a  man 
can  do  with  the  finest  pomp  that  ever  was  made :  in- 
deed the  performance  is  so  great,  that  one  is  apt  to  sus- 
pect some  inaccuracy  in  the  accounts.  The  entry  into 
the  rising-pipe  should  be  no  wider  than  the  last  part  of 
the  spiral ;  and  it  would  be  advisable  to  divide  it  into 
four  channels  by  a  thin  partition,  and  tbeo  to  make  the 
rising-pipe  very  wide,  and  to  put  into  it  a  number  of 
slender  rodi,  which  would  divide  it  into  slender  chan- 
nels that  would  completely  entangle  the  air  among  the 
water.  This  will  greatly  increase  the  height  of  the  he- 
terogeneous column.  It  is  surprising  that  a  machine 
that  is  so  very  promising  should  have  attracted  M  little 
notiee.  We  do  not  know  of  any  being  erected  oat  of 
Switzerland,  except  at  Florence  in  1778*  The  account 
of  its  performance  was  in  consequence  of  a  very  public 
trial  in  1779,  and  honourable  declaration  of  its  merit, 
by  Sig.  Lorenzo  Ginori,  who  erected  another,  which 
fully  equalled  it.  It  is  shortly  mentioned  by  Professor 
Sulzer  of  Berlin,  in  the  Sammlungen  Vermixhleu  Sckri- 
eten  for  1754.  A  description  of  it  is  published  by  thn 
Philosophical  Society  at  Zurich  in  1766,  and  in  the 
descriptions  published  by  the  Society  in  London  for  the 
encouragement  of  Arts  id  1776.  The  celebrated  Da- 
niel Bernouilli  has  published  a  very  accurate  theory  of 
it  in  the  Petersburgh  Commentaries  for  177a,  and  ths 
machines  at  Florence  were  erected  according  to  bis  in- 
structions. Baron  Alstromer  in  Sweden  cansed  a  glass 
model  of  it  to  be  made,  to  exhibit  the  internal  motions 
for  the  instruction  of  artists,  and  also  ordered  no  opera- 
tive engine  to  be  erected;  bat  we  have  nnt  seen  any 
account  of  its  performance.  It  is  a  very  intricate  ma- 
chine tn  it*  principles ;  and  an  ignorant  engineer,  nay 
the  moot  intelligent,  may  erect  one  which  snail  hardly 
'  iy  a  very  trifling  change,  may 
HCfWW  very  powerful.  We  presume  that  failures  of 
tau  kind  have  turned  the  attention  of  engineers  from 
it ;  but  we  are  persuaded  that  it  may  be  made  very  ef- 
Plaie  foetive,  and  we  are  certain  that  it  most  be  very  durable. 
oct.iTT,  Fig.  4.  is  a  section  of  the  manner  in  which  the  author 
•s>  4-  has  formed  the  com riu nidation  between  the  spiral  and 
the  rising  pipe.  P  is  the  end  of  the  hollow  axis  which  is 
united  with  toe  solid  iron  axis.  Adjoining  to  P,  on  the 
under  aide,  is  the  entry  ^ram  the  hurt  torn  of  the  spiral. 
At  Q  hi  the  collar  which  rests  on  the  supports,  and 
tarns  round  in  a  bole  of  bell-metal,  ff  it  a  broad 
flaacfa  cast  in  00a  niece  with  the  hollow  part.  Beyond 
this  the  pipe  it  turned  somewhat  smaller,  very  round 
and  smooth,  to  a*  to  fit  into  the  mouth  of  the  rising- 
pipe,  like  the  key  of  a  cock.  This  month  baa  a  plat* 
*  e  attached  to  it. ,  There  it  another  plate  d  d,  which 
is  broader  than  $  t,  and  is  not  fixed  to  the  cylindrical 
fart,  bat  saevet  tasjiy  round  it.     In  this  plate  an  font 
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Sect. 


On  Machines  in  which    Water  it  the 
chief  Agent. 

On  the  Water  Blowing  Machine. 


3'i-  The  water  blowing  machine  Consists  of  a  reaer-  Dcnriatioa 
voir  of  water  AB,  into  the  bottom  of  which  the  benl°r **••>• 
leaden  pipe  BCH  is  inserted  ;  of  a  condensing  vessel tw  bloK'n( 
BE,  into  whose  top  the  lower  extremity  H  of  the  pioo"*01^"'- 
is  fixed,  and  of  a  pedestal  P  resting  on  the  bottom  of     p,Bt* 
this  vessel.    When  the  water  from  the  reservoir  AB  i,c«-***- 
descending  through  the  part  CH  of  the  pipe,  it  is  in       *'  s" 
contact  with  the  external  air  by  means  of  the  orifices  or 
tubes  m,n,o,p;  and  by  the   principle  of  the  lateral 
communication  If  motion  in  fluids  (art.  1 60. ),  the  air  is 
dragged  along  with   the  water.     This  combination  of 
air  and  water  issuing  from  the  aperture  H,  and  impin- 
ging upon  the  surface  of  the  stone  pedestal  P,  is  disper- 
sed in  various  directions.    The  air  being  thus  separated 
from  the  water,  ascends  into  the  upper  part  ol'  the  vessel, 
and  rushes  through   the  opening  F,  whence  it  is  con- 
veyed by  the  pipe  FG  to  the  fire  at  G,  wbile  the  water 
fall*  te  the  lower  part  of  the  vessel,  and  is  discharged 
bj  the  openings  M,  N. — That  the  greatest  quantity  of 
air  may  be  driven  into  the  vessel  DE,  the  water  should 
begin  to  fall  at  C  with  the  least  possible  velocity  j  and 
the  height  of  the  lowest  tubes  above  the  extremity  If. 
sf  the  pipe  should  be  three-elevenths  of  the  length  of 
the  vertical  tobe  CH,  in  order  that  the  air  may  move 
in  the  pipe  FG  with  sufficient  velocity. 

352.  Fabri  and  Dietrich  imagined  that  the  wind  uWl,io 
produced   by   the   decomposition  of  the    water,    or    its  whick  ike 
transformation  into  gas,  in  consequence  of  the  agitation  ™™d  '■  e«- 
and  percussion  of  its  parts.     But  If .  Vcntori,  to  whom*M,t*d"' 
we  owe  the  first  philosophical  account  of  this  machine, 
hat  shown  that  this  opinion  is  erroneous,  and  that  the 
wind  is  supplied  from  the  atmosphere,  for  no  wind  was 
generated  when  the  lateral  openings  m,n,o,p  were 
Thn  principal  object,  therefore,  in  the  const  me- 


at possible  with  the  descending  current.  For  this 
purpose  the  water  it  often  made  to  pass  through  a  kind 
of  cullender  placed  in  the  open  air,  and  perforated  with 
a  number  of  small  triangular  orifices.  Through  then 
apertnret  the  water  descends  in  many  small  streams  ; 
and  by  exposing  a  greater  surface  to  the  atmosphere,  it 
carries  along  with  it  an  immense  quantity  of  air.  The 
water  is  then  conveyed  to  the  pedestal  P  by  a  pipe  CH 
opened  and  enlarged  at  C,  so  at  to  be  considerably 
wider  then  the  end  of  the  tube  which  holds  the  cullen- 
der. 

353.  It  hat  been  generally  ennpeaed  that  the  water- 
fall should  be  very  high  ;  but  Dr  Lewis  hat  shewn,  by 
a  variety  of  experiments,  that  a  fall  of  four  or  five  feet 
is  sufficient,  and  that  when  the  height  it  greater  than 
this,  two  or  more  blowing  machines  may  be  erected,  by 
conducting  the  water  from  which  the  air  it  extricated, 
into  another  reservoir,  from  which  it  again  descends,  and 
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tier  that  the  air  which 


Part  in 

lengthening  the  lever  H.  The  same  effect*  may  ha  Clcpja* 
produced  by  injecting  air  into  the  pipe  C  by  means  of -"-v™ 
a  large  globe  fixed  at  iu  extremity.  Upon  the  unit 
principle!  the  power  and  motion  of  one  machine  may 
be  communicated  to  another  ;  for  ire  have  only  to  cun- 
nect  the  two  machine*  by  means  of  a  pipe*  filled  with 
water,  inverted  at  each  extremity  into  a  cylinder  fur- 
nished with  a  piston.  By  this  means  tbe  power  which 
depresiei  one  of  the'  pistons  will  be  transferred  along  the 
connecting  pipe,  and  will  elevate  the  other  pi»ton.  la 
the  eame  way  water  may  be  raited  oat  of  well*  of  any 
depth,  and  at  any  distance  from  tbe  place  where  the 
power  is  applied  j  but  we  must  refer  the  reader,  for  a 
detailed  account  of  these  application*,  t 
tioii  of  the  patent  obtained  by  Mr  "* 
gory**  Mechanics,  vol.  ii.  p.  1 20. 

Sect.  III.   On  Clepsydra  or  WaUr-Chcks. 

356.    A    clepsydra    or    water-clock,    derived    froxn^^^j 
...  T.      ..  ■   .        .-  ,,  ,  .        »*i»rn,  "  to  steal,"  and  flaw,  "  water,"   la    a  machine  ckvTtiK 

now  been  considering.    For  farther  information  on  this      wnicb  measures  time  by  the  motion  of  water  (art.  159.) 

s  been  ascribed  to  tici- 


1  generates  air  a*  formerly, 
is  necessarily  loaded  with 

J  furnace  in  as  dry  a  state  a*  possible,  the  condensing  ves- 
sel DE  should  be-made  *»  high  as  circumstance*  will 
permit ',  and  in  order  to  determine  the  strength  of  the 
blast,  it  should  be  furnished  with  a  gage  a  b  filled  with 

354.  The  rain  wind  is  produced  in  the  same  way  as 
tbe  blast  of  air  in  water  blowing  machine*.  When  the 
drops  of  rain  impinge  upon  the  surface  of  the  sea,  tbe 
air  which  they  drag  along  with  them  often  produces  a 
heavy  squall,  which  is  sufficiently  strong  to  carry  away 
the  mast  of  a  ship.  Tbe  same  phenomenon  happens  at 
land,  when  the  clouds  empty  themselves  in  alternate 

showers.     In   this  case,  the  wind  proceeds  from    that      tioii  of  the  patent  obtained   by  Mr  Brain  all,  or  to  Git- 
quarter  of  the  horizon    where    tbe  shower  is  falling.  "    *"  ' 

The  common  method  of  accounting  for  the  origin  of 
the  winds  by  local  rarefaction  of  tbe  air  appear*  preg- 
nant with  insuperable  difficulties;  and  there  is  reason 
to  think  that  these  agitations  in  our  atmosphere  ought 
rather  to  be  referred  to  the  principle  which  we  have 

For  farther  information  on  this      „„„.„  ure„,uir,. 
subject,  the  reader  i*  referred  to  Lewis's  Commerce  of     TbVln^Bti^'eflllif  mMAfn 


Arts,  WolEi  Opera  Mathematica,  torn. i. p. 830.  Journal 
tie*  Mines,  N°xci.  or  Nicholson's  Journal,  vol. xii. p.  48. 


Sect.  II.  Brumal?*  Hydrostatic  Pre**. 

355.  The  machine  invented  by  Mr  Bramah  of  Pic- 
cadilly, depends  upon  the  principle,  that  any  pressure 
exerted  upon  a  fluid  ma**  i*  propagated  equally  in  eve- 
ry direction,  (art.  III.),  It  i*  represented  in  Eg.  6. 
where  A  i*  a  strong  metallic  cylinder,  furnished  with  a 
'  piston  B  perfectly  water-tight.  Into  the  bottom  of  this 
cylinder  is  inserted  the  end  of  the  bent  tube  C,  tbe  in- 
terior orifice  of  which  is  closed  by  the  valve  D.  The 
other  extremity  of  the  tube  communicates  with  the  for- 
cing pump  E,  by  which  water  or  other  fluids  may  be 
driven  into  the  cylinder  A.  Then,  if  any  pressure  is 
exerted  on  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  cylinder  E 
by  means  of  the  lever  H,  this  pressure  will  be  propa- 
gated to  the  cylinder  A,  and  exert  a  certain  force  upon 
the  piston  B,  varying  with  the  respective  areas  of  the 
sections  of  each  cylinder.  If  the  diameter  of  lbs  cylin- 
der E  i*  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  A,  and 
if  a  force  of  10  pounds  is  exerted  at  tbe  handle 
H,  then  the  piston  B  will  be  elevated  with  a  force  of 
10  pounds;  if  the  diameter  of  E  be  one-balf  that  of  A, 
the  piston  B  will  be  raised  with  a  force  of  40  pounds, 
because  the  area  of  tbe  one  piston  it  four  times  the  area 
of  the  other.  Or,  in  general,  if  D  be  the  diameter  of 
the 
force 
FxD' 


pio  Nasica,  the  cousin  of  Scipio  African  us,  who  nou- 
rished about '200  yean  before  the  Christian  era.  It  was 
well  known,  however,  at  an  earlier  period,  among  the 
Egyptians,  who  employed  it  to  measure  the  course  of 
the  sun.  It  i*  highly  probable  that  Scipio  Nasica  had 
only  the  merit  of  introducing  it  into  bis  native  country. 
These  machine*  were  in  use  for  a  very  long  period,  and 
continued  to  be  employed  as  measurers  of  time  till  the 
invention  of  the  pendulum  clock  enriched  tbe   arts  and 


357.  The  clepsydra,  invented  by  CteuUna  of  Alex-Tu*ri»*. 
andria,  was  an  interesting  machine.  The  water  which  >jd™  «f 
indicated  the  progress  of  time  by  the  gradual  descent  of Cle"*™1 
its  surface,  flowed  in  tbe  form  of  tear*  from  the  eye*  of 
a  human  figure.  It*  head  was  bent  down  with  age : 
It*  look  was  dejected,  while  it  seemed  to  pay  the  last 
tribute  of  regret  to  the  fleeting  moments  aa  they  passed. 
—Tbe  water  which  was  thus  discharged  vraa  collected 
in  a  vertical  reservoir,  where  it  raised  another  figure 
holding  in  its  hand  a  rod,  whicb,  by  iu  gradual  ascent, 
pointed  out  the  boor*  upon  a  vertical  column.  Tba 
same  fluid  was  afterwards  employed  in  tbe  interior  of 
the  pedestal,  a*  the  impelling  power  of  a  piece  of  ma- 
chinery which  made' this  column  revolve  round  its  axis 
in  a  year,  so  that  tbe  month*  and  the  days  were  always 
ahewn  by  tfai*  index,  whose  extremity  described  a  ver- 
tical line  divided  according  to  tbe  relative  lengths  of 
the  hour*  of  day  and  night.     Among  tbe  ancients  tbe 


,0  other.     Or,  in  general   if  D  be  the  diameter  of     x      ^  of  tue  hmin  ^j^j  £  d 

e  exerted  at  the  l.ver  H,  we  .hall  have  d> :  D'=F :     „■  ht .  for  tbe  leDgth  of  the  ^  „  ^  ;  J^J  £! 


Thus, 


tween  aunriae  and  sunset,  was  always  divided  into  iwWrc 
equal  parts,  while  the  length  of  the  night,  or  the  in- 
terval between  sunset  and  sunrise,  was  divided  into  tbe 
same  number  of  parts,  for  hear*.  A  farther  description 
of  this  beautiful  machine,  and  other*  of  tba  aamc  ma- 
ture, may  be  seen  in  Perrault**  Filrttvais, 

358.  The  methoiof  constructing  clepsydra    1 
the  vessel  from  which  the  fluid  issues  is  cylindrical 
for  the  diameter  of  tbe  cylinder  A  may  be  made  of  any     of  soy  other   form,   has  been  (hewn    ia  Prop.    VII. 
**■"■■  "  ■■  igly   amall.      Part  II.  Instead  of  dividing  the  sides  of  tbe  vessel  for 


which  is  the  force  exerted  upon  the  piston  I 

if  d  —  2  inches,  J)  =  14  inches,  and  F  =  10 
,      .      FxD*      IOX24XU  , 

pound*,  then  — — —  =  ■         ■  -— t  —  1440    pounds, 

the  force  with  which  the  piston  B  it  elevated.  Now, 
a*  this  force  increases  a*  d*  diminishes,  or  as  F  and  D1 
increase,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  power  of  tbe  engine 


■cylindrical   or 

ihoiudy      01    any  otner    lorm,    naa  oetn  SDewo    '      **  

size,  and  that  of  the  cylinder  E  exceedingly 

while  tbe  power  may  be  itill  farther   augmented  by     a  scale  to  ascertain  tbe  descent  of  the  Said  surface,'  the 

fallowing 
Digitized  by  GoOgle 
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j.  following  method  may  be  adopted.  Id  the  bottom  of  Hie  same  direction,  with  in  equable  and  uninterrupted  mo-  cirpii.irse. 
w  cylindrical  vessel  ABCD,  which  is  about  13  iacheshigh,  tion.  A  fine  chain  goes  twice  round  each  wheel,  haviug  * — —  - 
and  four  inches  in  diameter,  ia  inserted  a  small  glass     at  one  end  a  weight  X,  always  oat  of  the  water,  which 


equiponderates  with  y  at  the  other  ia*nd,  when  kept 
floating  on  the  surface  of  the  fluid  in  the  vessel  g,  which 
y  must  always  be  ;  the  two  cups  ss,  Z,  one  at  each  end 
of  the  balance,  keep  il  in  equilibrio,  till  one  of  them 
is  forced  down  by  the  weight  and  impulse  of  the  water, 
which  it  receives  from  the  tantalus  t  ( 1.    Each  of  these 


laoultoa'i 


adjutage  £,  which  discharges  the  water  in  the  vessel  by 
successive  drops.  A  hole  F,  about  half  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter, is  perforated  in  the  cover  AB,  so  as  to  allow 
the  glass  tube  GI,  about  16  inches  long,  and  half  an 
inch  in  diameter,  to  move  up  and  down  without  expe- 
riencing; any  resistance.     To  the  extremity  of  this  tube 

is  attached  tbe  ball  I,  which  floats  on  the  surface  of  caps  a,  a,  has  likewise  a  tantalus  of  its  own  A,  h,  which 
the  water  in  the  vessel,  and  is  kept,  steady,  either  by  in-  empties  it  after  the  water  baa  run  from  g,  and  leaves 
traducing  a  quantity  of  mercury  into  its  cavity,  if  it  be  the  two  cups  again  in  equilibrio  ;  q  it  a  drain  to  car- 
hollow,  or  by  suspending  a  weight  if  it  is  a  solid  which  rj  off  the  water.  T"he  dial-plate,  Sic.  needs  no  de- 
does  not  sink  in  water.  When  the  vessel  is  filled  with  scription.  The  motion  of  tbe  clepsydra  is  effected  thus: 
water,  the  ball  I  will  beat  the  top  AB ;  then,  in  order  As  the  end  of  the  canal  ee,  fixed  to  the  pipe/i,  is 
to  graduate  the  tube  C,  let  the  water  flow  out  at  E,  the  lowest  in  the  figure,  all  the  water  supplied  by  tht 
and  by  means  of  a  watch  mark  the  pointi  on  the  tube  syphon  runs  through  the  pipe/ 1,  into  the  vessel  g  I, 
which  descend  to  F  after  the  laps*  of  every  hour,  every  till  it  runs  over  the  top  of  tbe  tantalus  ( ,■  when  it  ini- 
tial!'hour,  and  every  quarter,  and  tbe  instrument  will  be  mediately  runs  out  at  (into  the  cup  Z,  at  tbe  end  of 
finished.  In  order  to  use  this  hydroacope  or  water-clock,  the  balance  m,  and  forces  it  down  ;  the  balance  mov- 
pour  water  into  the  vessel  ABCD  till  tbe  hour  of  tbe 
day  is  about  to  dcatend  below  F;  and  when  this  is 
done,  it  will  point  out  any  succeeding  hour  till  the 
vessel  is  emptied. 

359.  The  clepsydra,  invented  by  the  honourable  Mi 


ing  on  its  centre  v.  ■  When  one  aide  of  a*  is  brought 
down,  the  string  which  connects  it  to/i,  mnning 
over  the  pulley  /,  raises  the  end/i,  of  the  canal  r, 
which  turns  upon  it*  centre  r,  higher  than/ 2  ;  conse- 
u^  ...  ,  qnently,  all  the  water  which  runs  through  the  syphon 

Charles  Hamilton,  ia  represented  in  fig.  7.  An  open  ca-  d  passes  tbrongb/2  into  g  2,  till  the  same  operation  is 
nal  e  e,  supplied  with  a  constant  and  equal  stream  by  performed  in  that  vessel,  and  so  on  alternately.  As  the 
the  syphon  rf,  has  at  each  end//,  open  pipes/i,/*  of     height  to  which   the  water  rises  i 


exactly  equal  bores,  whicb  deliver  the  water  that  runs 
along  the  canal  r,  alternately  into  the  vessels  g  1,  g  2, 
in  sucb  a  quantity  as  to  raise  tbe  water  from  tbe  mouth 
of  the  tantalus  (,  exactly  In  an  hour.  The  canal  e  e 
is  equally  poised  by  the  two  pipes/1,/2,  upon  a  centre 
r  ;  the  ends  of  the  canal  e  are  ratted  alternately,  as  the 
cups  z  is  are  depressed,  to  which  thay  are  connected  by 
tines  running  over  the  pulleys  li.  The  cups  %  %  are 
fixed  at  each  end  of  the  balance  m  m,  whicb  1 


from  S  to  /,  is  equal  to  the  circumference  of  n,  the 
float  y  rising  through  tbat  height  along  with  the  wa- 
ter, allows  the  weight  X  to  act  upon  tbe  pulley  ft, 
which  carries  with  it  the  cylinder  o;  and  this,  making 
a  revolution,  causes  the  index  k  to  describe  an  hour  on 
the  dial-plate.  This  revolution  is  performed  by  tha 
pulley  n  I  j  the  next  is  performed  by  n  2,  whilst  n  I 
goes  back,  as  the  water  in  g  1  runs  out  through  the 
tantalus ;  for  y  must  fallow  the  water,  as  its  weight  in- 
and  down  upon  its  centre  «•  n  i,  a  2,  are  tbe  edges  of  creases,  out  of  it.  The  axis  0  always  keep*  moving  the 
two  wheel*  or  pulleys,  moving  different  way*  alternate-  aame  way  ;  the  index  p  describe*  the  minute*  ;  each 
ly,  end  fitted  to  tbe  cylinder  0  by  oblique  teeth  both  tantalus  must  be  wider  than  tbe  syphon,  that  tbe  ves- 
in  the  cavity  of  tbe  wheel  and  upou  ihe  cylinder,  which,  sels££maybe  emptied  as  low  as  i,  before  the  water 
when  the  wheel  n  move*  one  way,  that  is,  in  tbe  direc-     return*  to  them. 

tion  of  the  mirintc-hand,  meet  the  teeth  of  the  cylinder  360.  For  farther  information  respecting  subjects  con- 
and  carry  the  cylinder  along  with  it,  and  slipover  those  nected  with  hydrodynamics,  see  the  articles  Float- 
of  tbe  cylinder  when  n  move*  the  contrary  way,  the  jxa  Bodies,  Mechanics,  Mill,  Pump,  Resistance 
teeth  not  meeting,  but  receding  from  each  other.  Oue  of  Fluid*,  River,  Specific  Gravity,  Suip-B*rtdingt 
or  other  of  these  wheel*  n  n  continually  moves  0  in  the      and  fFjTSa-fTorki. 
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